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Tax  presoit  wotk  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antjqnities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources ;  the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individoa],  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assutance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certam  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desired ^D-talce  tSis  b^lportuDtty  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  ai(f,  by  which  he  Ibis 'b^^n 'able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  at'Com^^isKed  6y  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  grivea  at  the  lend  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributori'-irprefo^*'  tt^'the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  tlie 
l>i*toiy  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
farther  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  origrinals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  ojtiyifir\f^y  Anl  ib  A'ft^.'jnstances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  cUkfeibil'iBBtriicticU.'*'  b>Ute»e  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lifft^  o^  {(H^'li^'^  ^  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  w<M^  tcnretker'with  references  to  the  principal  modem  works 
upon  each  subjedt;  *.:  •"•  •.:'••:«    : 

The  lives  of  tfirCEristian  XVrllers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topi«i^  sodi  as  tlie  rabjeets  Bught  mSj  have  giren  xiae  t(s  haa  been 
eaiefallj  avoided. 

Care  haa  been  taken  to  separate  the  mydwlopcal  artidea  from  those  of  an  his- 
toncal  natme,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
dirinities  is  giren  nndo'  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  cUvinitiea  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  uniTersally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
lAidi  has  receiTed  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreorer  of 
ndi  importance  in  gniu-ding  against  endlees  oonAisions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  Hwkjgy  for  its  introduction  into  thu  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  artidea  them- 
wdyta,  the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  haa  been  avoided,  and  thoae  prindplea 
ibilowed  which  have  been  devdoped  by  Voss,  Bnttmann,  Welcker,  K.  O.  MSller, 
Lobeck,  and  otherau  Less  space,  rdativdy,  has  been  given  to  these  artidea  than  to 
any  odier  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  &D<aful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modem 
books  rtpoa  thia  anbject. 

The  lives  of  Pmnters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  aa  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  sUll  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  an<aent  writers.  Theae  artidea,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useM  to  the  artist 
ss  weD  as  to  the  aeholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  adwisaion  or  rqection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  prindple  which  has  been  adopted.  Tlie 
Dimes  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passsge  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimatdy 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  artides  have  been  arranged 
ether  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adqited,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  aa  in  the  case  of  AuoAiisHi, 
AxnocHus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  leardi  «f.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  artide  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  whidi  is  inserted  a  Ust  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 
by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  bdow,  the  following 
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editions  are  ahrays  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated:  Flato,  ed.  H.  Stephaans, 
1578 ;  Athenaeiu,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597 ;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  FrancoH 
1620 ;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaabon,  Paris,  1620 ;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Beiske,  Lips.  1770 ;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephaons,  Paris,  157fi ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Futschliu,  HanoT.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30 ;  Aretaens,  ed.  KBIin, 
Lips.  1828;  Bufus  Ephesins,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranna,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pross.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasias,  ACtins,  Alexander.  Xral- 
lianus,  Faulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stei^ianus,  among  the  Medicae  Artia  Prin- 
dpes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aorelianus,  ed.  AmnrntTi,  AmsteL  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  indnded  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geogn^y." 

WILLL&M  SMITH. 
London,  Ootobar,  1844. 
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In  tke  (oOowiiiff  Hit  AY  indicate*  that  the  coin  ii  of  gold,  At  of  rilTar,iB  of  copper,  liB  fint  bronie 
Bona,  2S  McOnd  bnnuw  Roman,  ILS  third  bnnxe  Rooan.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  lilrei  coini 
ii  cirm,  with  the  ezeeption  of  the  aoni  and  denarii,  which  an  for  the  nuMt  part  of  nearly  the  nme 
w<^t  mpecliTdj,  MThoi  a  oem  haa  been  tedueed  et  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
on«aal  coin  ia  giren  in  the  laat  colnmn,  the  nnmbert  in  which  refer  to  the  n^joined  Kale :  thow 
rtidi  hare  do  nnmben  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  nme  nie  in  the  drawing  aa  the  originals 
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ABARI& 

ABAEUS  CACaSn),  a  mnwDe  of  ApoOo  de- 
Tmd  from  tke  town  of  Abae  in  Phocia,  vhm  the 
god  had  a  ridi  temple.  (Hesych.  t.  d'AOu ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Pau.  r.  35.  §  I,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ABAHMON  MAOISTER.  [Pokphtkius.] 
ABANTI'ADES  CAAvr«<$>l>)  rignifies  in 
geno^d  a  descendant  of  Abaa,  bat  ii  nwd  eipeci- 
allT  to  dengnata  Penens,  the  great-grandion  of 
Afaaa  (Or.  MA  n.  673,  t.  138,  236^  and 
AeriaiB*,  >  un  of  Abas.  (Ot.  MeL  n.  607.)  A 
feaak  deicendant  of  Aboa,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
ma  called  Afaantias.  [L.  9.] 

ABA'NTIA&  rABANTiADiRj 
ABATTTIDAS  f  A«an-iSa>),  the  son  of  Paseaa, 
became  tyrant  of  Sieyon  after  mnrdeiing  Cleiniaa, 
the  bther  of  Aiatos,  B.  c.  264.  Aiatua,  who  was 
then  only  seren  rears  old,  muTowIjr  escaped  death. 
Abantidu  was  rand  of  Uteratnie,  and  was  accns- 
tomed  ts  attend  the  philosophical  discnssions  of 
Deiniu  sad  Aristotle,  the  dialectidan,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  snceeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  fiither,  who  was  pnt  to  death  by 
Nicodes.  (Pint.  AnAi.  3;  Pans.  iL8.  §  2.) ' 

ABARBAOIEA  fAfopCo^),  a  Naiad,  who 
hen  two  sons,  Aeaepos  and  Pedaans,  to  Bncolion, 
'die  eldest  bnt  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
LaomedoB.  (Horn.  IL  fi.  22,  Su.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  bnt  Hesychius  («.  c) 
nentioiu  'ASaflapiat  or  ASofgaXalcu  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [  L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  C'ACivir),  son  of  Sentbe^  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  ir.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Cancasus  (Or, 
MeL  T.  86)  to  Oreeoe,  while  his  own  country  was 
raited  by  a  plagoe.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
pft  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
cmted  gnat  sensation  in  Oreece,  and  was  held  in 
Ingli  esteem.  (Stiab.Tii.  p.  301.)  He  trarelled  about 
ia  Gieeee,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
■pihol  of  Apolle,  and  gare  oracles,  Tohind,  in 
u  History  c^  the  Dmiib,  cansiders  him  to  hare 
km  B  Oniid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
{mcd  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Draid.  Mis 
Uitory,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
ndiNii  w^i,  and  waked  np  with  eztraordinaiy 


ABA& 

paiticiilan :  he  is  said  to  hare  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod.  W.  36),  and  to  hare  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Afflaopiamut,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (PUt.  CkarnM,  p.158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Snidas,  t.  e.  'ASofiir),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  Kifpi)  treirnpa.  (Pans, 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudoda  ascribe  to  him 
seTeral  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formnlos,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  mora 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant,  'llie  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Oreece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  &oesns.  (Bentley,  On  the 
JEpi$L  tfPhaiaru,  p.  34,)  liobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  ac,  S70,  i.  e.  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  tniditions  about  Ahoris  see  Klopfcr, 
ifytiologiMdks  Worteriuch,  I  p.  2 ;  Zapf,  Dupaia- 
tkt  Utlmea  de  Abaride,  Lips.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iiL  p,  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  CAfat).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  became  he 
moeked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eageriy  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Tteriaea;  NataL  Com.  t.  14;  Or.  Met.  t. 
450.)  Other  tradi^ons  rehte  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin,  Lib,  23,) 

2,  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lyncens  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisins  and  Proetus,  (ApoUod. 
ii.  2.  §1  ;  Hygin.i^ai.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  waa  sacred  to  Hera,  He  is  described  as 
a  snccessM  conqnenr  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  ct  AW  in  Phocis  (Pans,  x,  35,  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pebugic  Aigo*  in  Thessaly.  (Strab, 
ix.  pi  431.)  The  lame  of  his  wariike  spirit  was 
10  great,  that  even  after  hii  death,  when  people 
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nrolted,  wbom  he  had  nibdaed,  they  were  pat 
to  flight  fay  the  timple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield  (Viig.  ^ea.  iii.  286 ;  Senr.  ad  loe.)  It  was 
from  this  Abes  that  the  kings  of  Aigos  wen  called 
by  the  fatroDymic  Abantiads.    [Abantiadis.] 

[L.8.] 

ABAS  CACa>).  I.  A  Greek  soviet  and 
ihetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  ii  known. 
Soidas  (i.  0.  'ASai :  compare  Eudoda,  p.  fil) 
ascribes  to  him  Itrro/Mml  iioiariitm  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (Wx*^  ^vopifi)-  What  Photins 
(Cod.  190.  pi  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  bom  him, 
bdong*  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compaie 
Wall,  liietor.  Graee.  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  TVoin,  from  which 
Serrius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment. [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  ('AAbncavTor),  a  physician  of, 
Lngdunnm  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Oalen  (D»  Campoi.  Medmm,  ttamd. 
Loeot,  iz.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  Aniid.  ii.  12.  voL  ziv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  nmnerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Oruter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  iieodman  of  Angnstns,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kubn  (Additam.  ad  Elau*.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabrido  n  "  BiU.  Grr  ExUb.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Oalen.  This  however 
IS  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  na^wcAifrisj 
'AtiirKBr9ot  in  Oalen  (De  Compot.  Medicam. 
leemd.  Loea.  viL  3.  ToL  ziii  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
rabject  of  this  article.  [W.A.O.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALCNIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  I ;  Just 
zi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodonu. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDI/RUS  CAMiipat),  a  son  of  Heimes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thnmiins  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.  il  £.  §  8 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  33 1.)  He  was  a  bvonrito 
of  HerBclea,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pni«ue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuus,  {Fah.  .10,)  Abdems  wa*  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat.  Heroie.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)   [L  S.] 

ABDIAS  ('ACSlas),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Hittory  </Uie  Apo- 
Mtolicttl  eoKteiL  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Kutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  vat  however  originally  written  in  latin, 
about  A.  ti.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
(Jodac  Afoerypkut  Noti  Tal.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdiaa  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ilttbylon.  [A.J.C.] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inxr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
LedioaaAfuomamae^  i.9.)  Buttma&n(7M'ji<itoi(>;iM, 
i.  p.  167,  &c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  ApoUa,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  *AfftAio5,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest.  f.  V.  ApeUimm ;  Eustath.  ad 
II.  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  some  as  the 
.Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  {Hell,  Gall,  vi. 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Bdenns  mesi- 
tioned  by  Tertnllian  (ApclogeL  23)  and  Hentdian 
(viii.  3;  eomp.  CapitoL  Maxmia.  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  B^Ao, 
Le.  the  sun  (Hesych.  «,  e,),  which  appears  in  the 
Syiiac  and  Chaldaie  Belus  or  BaaL         [L.  8.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('AS^pnoi),  the  soppoaed 
successor  of  St,  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hierapolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  I£0.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epulh  (0  tke  Eiig)eror  Mama  AnreltMe,  of 
which  Baronins  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Dieeiplim 
(piSA.ot  tiSairmXtta)  addressed  to  his  Clergy ;  this 
too  is  lost  See  JUuetr.  Eoolee.  OriemL  &inpt. 
rUae,  a  P.  Hallou.  Duac.  1 636.         [A.  J.  a] 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( 'ASye^f,  "AKlafot,  ASyofos),  a  name  eoomoo 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
BeU.  Fen.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  cf  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  "Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edeaaena  ex 
nummis  illustreta,"  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are-: 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  wh« 
treacherously  drew  Ciassus  into  an  onnkTocabls 

r'tion  befera  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Angarui 
,  Dion  Cassius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylazch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Pli- 
tarch.   (Cnue.il.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

&,  The  ijiie^  who  resisted  Meherdatet,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tadcus 
(Ann.  ziL  12. 14),  but  was  probably  an  Oufaoenioa. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  hit 
aUy.  (Dion  Cass.  Uviii.  18.  21.) 

£.  The  Gontemponiy  of  Caracalh^  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Cancalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Topaich  of  Ednsa,  sapposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  S^iac  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurionn  It  u  given  by 
Eusebius.  IHiet  Heel.  I  13.)  [A.  J.  a] 

A'BIA  ( Affa),  the  nurse  of  HyUus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  fer  which  the  Heradid  Cresphontes 
aitorwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  g  1.)  Ih.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  ('A«A.iit}, 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage, 
betrayed  the  Spuiiah  hostages  at  Sagontum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Liv.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  UL  98,  &c) 

ABI'SARES  or  ABI'SSARES  ('ACun^t), 
called  Embisaras  CE^iirapaj)  fay  Diodorus  (xvii 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspcs, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  befbra  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Pons,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  hia  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  aal 
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IB  Ui  dMih  ■Bpoiated  liia  Hn  M  lui 

(JUma,  AmAj.  a.  W,i» }  CnttTiiL  U  19. 14. 

a.}.*.!.) 

ABI'STAMENES  -wai  ^ipomted  goTennr  of 
&n«docii  b7  Alexander  the  Onst  (Curt.  iii.  4.) 
He  ■  olkd  Sabictu  by  Aniu.  {Amai.  ii.  4.) 
Oiumniia  eonjeetum  tint  iutead  oS  AbUawum 
Qffaiaaat  pmfumlo,  w*  ong^t  to  lead  AHeta 

ABITU'NUS  {'AMrriuai,),  the  aathor  of  a 
Cnek  ticatae  D*  Urim*  inieHiid  in  the  aeemd 
nlms  of  Idderli  Pl^^  tl  Aftdid  Oratci  Mi- 
mm.  Bard.  Sto.  1842,  with  the  title  n«p>  Otpcir 

'IMa' IMai  titm  row  Son  4to< 'AAAq  uU>  ro» 
2M,«^l<lTnAeM*A<ir{'iarai.  HeiatheiaiiM 
fenoo  ai  the  eelebiBted  AiaUe  phyudan  ^nonna, 
vkaoe  nd  mna  ma  AbA  'AU  Jim  Sfai,  a.  h. 
STO  or  375—128  (a.  n.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
frta  wbooe  great  work  Kel6b  al-Ki*in  Ji  '^TeU, 
JUcr  (IwwV  MtHemae,  this  traatiaa  ii  probably 
t»««J.«T.f  [W.  A.  O.] 

ABLA'BinS  CACSUttiot).  1.  A  jihyudan  on 
wkooe  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theooebia  in 
the  Gietk  Antholo^  (nL  66S),  in  which  he  i* 
oaadend  aa  infenor  only  to  Hippocntei  and 
GdoL  With  reqieet  to  hie  date,  it  it  only 
haowo  that  be  moat  have  lived  after  Oalen, 
thatio,Maie  lime  later  than  the  Mcond  oentory 
tftsOiiM.  [W.A.G.] 

2.  The  JBiutrioiit  ^YXXabvrfHK),  the  aathor  of  an 
«igBB  in  the  Gredc  Anthology  (ix.  762^  *  on 
taeqaoitof  AKkpaadea."  Mothing  more  i«  known 
•f  Un,  aoleos  he  be  the  aune  penon  ai  AblaUu, 
the  NoTBtiaa  biahop  of  Nicaea,  who  waa  a  diadpla 
<f  the  rfaetoridan  Troilna,  and  himtelf  eminent 
il  the  male  profreainn,  and  who  fired  nnder  Ho- 
■ooBt  tndTheodoaina  IL,  at  the  end  of  the  ionrth 
nd  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  eentariea  after  Cfariat. 
(Sociatt*,  HUL  Eee.  TiL  12.)  [P.  &] 

ABl^'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  dty,  the  mi- 
aiitrr  aad  &Toaiite  of  Cooatantine  the  Great,  wai 
■mdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zoiimiu, 
n.  40.)  He  waa  conaol  a.  d.  SSI.  There  ia  an 
opgnm  extant  attiibnted  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigu  af  Nero  and  Conatantine  are  compared. 
(iath.I«t.  n.  2«1,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Boan  hiatnrian,  whoae  age  ia  unknown, 
wnte  a  hiitery  of  the  Gotha,  which  ia  aome- 
tiaaa  qooted  by  Jomandes  aa  hia  anthdiity. 
(AAA.  Otti&iT.  14.29.) 

ABBADATAS  ('ACfN^as),  a  king  of  Snaa 
wi.  aa  aDy  of  the  Aaayriaoa  againat  CyniL  Hia 
wife  Paathcia  waa  taken  on  the  conqueat  of  the 
Aayoaa  camp,  while  he  waa  abaent  on  a  miiaion 
to  iha  Boctniuib  In  conaeqoance  <i  the  honora- 
ble treatment  which  hia  wills  receiTed  from  Cyma, 
k  joined  the  latter  with  hia  ibrcea.  He  fell  in 
lotde,  while  fighting  apiinat  the  Egyptiana.  In- 
— "lahle  at  1^  loaa,  Paotheia  pot  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  waa  fcUowed  by  her 
tarac  enancha.  Cyna  had  a  high  moond  raiaed  in 
their  hoaoor :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  ware  inacribed 
the  laaea  of  Abndataa  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
*kneten ;  aad  three  eolnmna  bebw  bore  tM  in- 
•nfCion  aapmix-',  in  hononr  of  the  eunncha. 
(Xea.  Qp.  T.  I.  §  3,  Ti  I.  i  31,  &e.  4.  S  2,  &e.  Tii. 

a^  1 2,  Oc.;  Lacian.  Imag,  20.) 
ABRETTEVUS  (VU^wmi.^),  a  anmame  of 

aw  ia  Unia.  (Stiab.  zii.  p.  574.)      [L.  S.1 
ABB(yCOMAS  CA«i»«V>  one  of  the  nrtaps 


AB8TRTU8.  > 

of  Artazentet  Mnemen,  waa  aant  with  an  army  of 
800,000  men  to  omnae  Cynu  on  hia  march  into 
i^per  Aaia.  On  the  aniTal  of  Cynia  at  Tarau, 
Abnicomaa  waa  aaid  to  be  on  the  Enphiatea ;  and  at 
liana  fam  hnndted  heaTy-armed  Oreeka,  who  had 
deoertad  Abracomaa,  joined  Cyraa,  Abroieomaa  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  paini,  aa  was  expected,  bat 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  bnmt  acme  boata  to 
{HCTent  Cyrna  from  croaaing  the  Euphratea,  but  did 
not  aniTe  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cnnaza.  (Xen. 
^aoi.  i.  3.  S  20,  4. 1  Si  5, 18,  7.  S  12;  Harpocnt. 
and  Snidaa,  a,  e.) 

ABRO'COMES  {'htpotoiiv)  and  hia  brother 
Hyperanthea  (Ta-^pdyfiif),  the  aona  of  Darioa  by 
Fhntagnne,  the  danohtar  rf  Altanea,  wen  alain  at 
Thermopylae  while  ^^ting  orer  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.    (Herod,  rii  2i24.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  ("At^  or'AC^).  L 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lyeoigua.  (Plut.  ViL  dee. 
Onit.p.843.) 

2.  The  un  of  Calliaa,  of  the  dome  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  featirala  and  aacrificet  of  the 
Oieeka.  (Steph.  Byt.  a.  v.  Banf.)  He  alao  wrote  a 
work  nfi  wofttyi/iir,  which  ia  fieqnently  referred 
to  by  St^hanoa  Qys.  (a.e.  'A-y<tfi|,''Afi7oi,&c)and 
other  wiiten. 

S.  A  giammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon,  and  otiginaily  a  alare,  taught  at  Home 
under  the  first  Caeaan.    (Suidaa,  i,  v.  'Agptir.) 

4.  A  rich  penon  at  Araoa,  ftom  whom  the  pn>< 
verb  'Atfmt  ^s,  which  waa  applied  to  eztiaTa- 
gant  peraona,  ia  laid  to  hare  been  deiiTed.  (Sni- 
daa, a.  e.) 

ABIUXNIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  Ured 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Anguatan  age,  waa  a  pupil 
of  Pordua  Latro.  Hia  aon  waa  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himaelf  by  writing  playa  for  pantomimea. 
(Senec  Stxu.  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCUUS  ('/^(ipihmx"),  the  aon  of 
Lyaidea,  an  Athenian,  waa  atationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  TOiael  to  communiate  between  Leonidaa 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemiainm.  Ho  waa  aubae- 
qoently  tent  aa  ambaaaador  to  Sparta  with  Th»- 
miatodea  and  Ariateidea  reapecting  the  fortificationa 
of  Athena  after  the  Peraian  war.  (Heiod.  Tiii.  21 ; 
Thuc  L  91.) 

ABRO^TA  ('ACfM^),  the  danghter  ofOn- 
cheatna,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Niaua,  king 
of  tteg^m.  On  her  death  Niaua  commanded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
aame  kind  aa  Abnta  had  worn,  which  waa  called 
ofiabroma  (i^agpmitay,  and  waa  atill  in  uaa  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  \(^mat.  Urate,  p.  295,a.) 

ABRCTONUM  ('Al^oiw),  a  Thiadan 
harlot,  who  according  to  aome  aooounta  waa  tbo 
mother  of  Themittoclet.  Then  it  an  epigram  pre- 
aerred  recording  thia  fed  (PluL  Than.  1 ;  Athen. 
ziii  p.  576,  c;  Aelian,  Y.  H.  xiL  43.)  Plutaich 
alto  refers  to  her  in  hia  'XpurriiAt  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  apeaka  of  a  hariot  of  the  aame  name  (Dial. 
Ahnir.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  aUy  of  the  Romana,  who 
attacked  the  dominiona  of  Peraeua,  and  laid  them 
woate  aa  br  aa  Amphipolia,  but  was  afterwards 
driTen  out  of  hia  kingdom  by  PeraeuiL  (Lit. 
zlii.  13.  SO.  41.) 

ABSEUS.    [GioANTn.] 

ABSIMARUS.    [TuKBius  ABUMAKoa.] 

ABSYRTU8  or  APSYRTUS  f^iH^ot),  a 
vm  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brothar  of 
Meddik    Bis  motha  is  stated  diSenntly :  Hygi- 
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mu  {PiA.  18)  esUi  her  Ipsio,  ApoHodora*  (L  9. 
S'2S)  Idyia,  ApoUoniiu  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
otfaen  Hecate,  Neaera,  or  Eurylyte.  (SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  I.  c)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Abtyrtiu  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  orertaken  by  her  &ther,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thua  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  7(iim,  "  cut."  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  |24 ;  Or.  Trot. 
iiL  9 ;  compota  ApoUon.  it.  S38,  jcc,  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtns  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  bther 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyia, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinoas,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtns. 
When  he  overtxwk  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  be  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23. )  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvins  (Cic.  tie  nai. 
dear.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  S),  and  Diodoms  (ir, 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeas,  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'TES  {'AfimOiSryit),  the  aatrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  snrrendered  Sosa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  dty.  The  satiapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  hit  son 
Ozyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satiapy.  (Curt.  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Amtb. 
iii.  16.  viL  4 ;  Diod.  xvil  65.) 

ABU'RIA  OENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Okm.,  which  is 
peihaps  an  abbreviation  of  Oeminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Afii7iui;8  was  one  of  the  ambasaadoti  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  B.  c  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburids,  tribone  of  the  pleba,  B.C.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  TL  Oiaocfaus. 
(Liv,  zxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrinns, 
&  c  176.    (Liv.  xU.  la  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Vaiens.] 
ABYDIi/NUS  {'Afivt^s),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  {'AamptoKd). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Jalian.  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  be  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
EusebiuB,  Cyrillus  (od  Syncellns:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag" 
ment,  which  clean  up  some  difficoltiet  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronioon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fisgments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  **  De  Emendations  Temporum,"  and 
Richter,  "  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiue,"  &C., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  (^AKOKoMis),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Trgeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
oi  her  bther,  Acacallis  exposed  io  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
Wu  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 


ACACIUS. 

(Antonin.  Lib.  SO.)  Other  sons  of  her  sad 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Oaiamas.  (ApoUon. 
iv.  1490.  &C.)  ApoUodorua  (iii.  1.  §  2)  calls  thii 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  ('Ax^XAq),  but  does  sot 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  b 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nareisaiis.  (AthcD. 
XV.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  •.«.)-  [I^  S.] 

AC A'CI  US  ('AixlKiat),  a  rhetorician,  of  Caenna 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  aod 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  t.  r.  'Axiiun, 
lutianos :  Eunapiua,  AeacU  Yit.)  Many  of  the 
Istten  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.       [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  d.  378,  by  St.  Eusebius  of  Samoiata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  latter  composed  his  Pamarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  woric.  In  A.  D.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apdlinaris  be> 
fore  Pope  Sl  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  n.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St.  Meletius  took  part  is 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Socntei, 
Hal.  EecL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  oidainiug  as  successor  to  FUvian, 
Poiphytius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  epiacopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboiired  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  t 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  A.  D.  432.  He  died  A.  B. 
497,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  hia  letteis 
remain  in  the  original  Oieek,  one  to  SL  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  HierapoUs.  llbU.  pp.819, 830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  {6  Mor^oA/iof),  the  pnpO 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Easebiui 
A.  O.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (So«ntes,  HkU 
Bed,  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  onaeni- 
pulous.  At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Seleocia, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hit.  Bed.  u.  39.  40; 
Soiomen,  Hid.  Eed.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetins  [Aiirius], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Conilantins,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Ecdaiada  and  six  of  Mitcet- 
lama.  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  lU.  98.)  St.  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  agatrnd 
MandUa  (c.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Soiomen  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (Hid.  Ecd.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  A.  D.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  dty.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chakedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  bvoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno,. 
from  whom  Banliscus  had  usuiped  the  empire,  was' 
leitored  (a.  D.  477),  bnt  the  Monophyaites  mvaa- 
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vidle  Ind  guned  w  nmeh  atrengtb  thit  it  mu 
deencd  idTinbie  to  une  a  ibmiuU,  condliatoiy 
{mm  it!  iadefinitnica*,  called  the  Henotkon,  A.  D. 
4)13.  Acadni  mi  led  into  other  eooeewions, 
whtdi  draw  npoa  him,  on  the  acciuation  of  John 
Talaii,  •gainit  whom  he  supported  the  chums  of 
Peter  Mongol  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
•attlKBa  of  Pope  Feli&  IL  A.  a  484.  Peter 
VtBgu  had  gained  Aeaehn'a  •npport  by  proiew- 
ing  uaent  to  die  canona  of  Chaleedon,  thongh  at 
ioit  a  Honophjaite.  AcMins  refused  to  gire  np 
Peter  Mongol,  tnt  retained  hia  we  till  hii  death, 
it.  b  488.  Then  icmain  two  lettera  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  SSmpiiciiis,  in  latin  (see  Omdlionun  Nem 
OiOgriis  i  Mami,  toI.  vn.  p.  993),  the  other  to 
Peter  Fnllo,  Archtrisbop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek,  (/itf.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reider  at  {a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
MditOK  (a.  n.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
apmnt  Nestoiini.  His  xeal  led  him  to  me 
eipfeasiogi,  apparently  saTouring  of  the  contrary 
bensy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
penr  Theododna  II.  ngunst  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
pirsent  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
i.  n.  431,  and  eonstandy  maintained  its  autnority. 
Then!  remain  of  hia  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Gnek)  delirercd  at  the  Council,  (see  QmaUorum 
IfmaColUcSoi  Monti,  ToL  r.  p.  181,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  hare  in  a 
Latin  tianihuion.  {Ibid.  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ACACE'SIUS  CAnunfffuii),  a  surname  of 
Henies  (Callim.  Hym.  n  /Km.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (IL  xn.  185;  Od.  xxir.  10)  uses  the 
bra  ^zanrra  (dicamfrifr).  Some  writer*  dciire  it 
fnm  the  Aicadian  town  of  Acacesinm,  in  which 
he  was  helicTed  to  hare  been  brought  up  by  king 
Aaons;  others  from  miidi,  and  ssiign  to  it  the 
OManing :  Ae  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  doea 
sot  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  giren  to 
Prametheus  (Hea.  Tkeog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaaing  ia  that  of  bene&ctor  or 
ddiTerer  from  eril.  (Compare  Sjanh.  ad  Oallim. 
L  e.;  Spitner,  ad  IL  xn.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.     [AcACMVs.1 
'   A'CACUS  CAnwar),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Aeacesinm  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  beliered 
to  be  the  feonder.  (Pans.  Tlii.  3.  S  1 ;  Steph.  Byi. 
I.  v.  'Aminfvtar.)  ,  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MXJS  CA«tQli)^t),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
*h»  Castor  and  Polydences  innded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
•he  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
Rsaon  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  hmd  belongs 
lag  to  Aeademns  which  lay  on  the  Cephissna,  six 
Madia  bom  Athens.  (Plut.  Thes.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  1.  f  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
sdoned  with  plane  and  olire  plantations  (Plut. 
Om.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
•r^pnal  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.    [AcACALi.is.7 

A'CAHAS  CAxd/iai).  I.  A  son  of  Theseus 
sod  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Died, 
i*.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
ogainst  Tny,  he  and  Diomedes  wen  sent  to  de- 
uoiid  the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  meisage  Homer 
ascnbes  to  Menelons  and  Oayuens,  IL  xi.  139, 
k.\  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
sfitction  of  Laodice,  danghter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Mick  &oL  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Monitos, 
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who  waa  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  Lyeopkr.  499,  &c)  Vir;:!! 
(Aen.  u.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Oncks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  hone  at  the  taking  of 
Tny.  On  hia  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thiiue  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  anivins  in  the  ishind  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  &11  from  his  hone  upon  his  own 
sword.  (SchoL  ad  Lfeapkr.  Le.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Byi.  i.  e.  'Amifuft^ 
Tiov  ;  Pans.  i.  £.  §  2.)  He  waa  painted  in  the 
Leache  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotns,  and  then  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  i  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  ona 
of  the  bravest  Trojans,  (Horn.  IL  ii.  823,  xil 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachua 
the  Boeotian.  (IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.    (IL  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Enssomi,  was  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Thradans  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  iL 
844,  V.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Tclamoniau 
Ajax.   (n.  vi.  8.)  [U  S.1 

ACANTHUS  CA«av«ot\  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  tfovAas  and  the  Uaixoi  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  OL  15,  (b.  c  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  vras  the  fint  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  ajmd  Eamb.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Onippus  the  Megarian.  [Oiuui>- 
PU8.]  Thncydides  says  that  the  Locedaemonians 
wen  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games.  (L  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Ainyrtfy),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  &ther  was  murdered  hy 
Phegeus,  when  they  wen  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fitUier.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  hia 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  when  the  sons  had  been  slain,  punned 
the  mnrdenn  as  fiur  as  Tcgea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelons  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirns,  when  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  1 5 — 7  ;  Or. 
Met  ix.  413,  Ac;  Tbucyd.  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTU8  CAmin-M),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
lolcns,  and  of  Aiuixibia,  or  as  othera  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (ApoUod. 
19.  %  10;  Apollon.  Rfaod.!. 224, &c),  and  also  took 
port  in  theCslydonian  hirat(Ov.  Met.  viii.  .S05,  Sec) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  listen  wen 
•educed  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  bther  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acostus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  &tber,  drove  laion  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pauianias  (vii.  11)  his  listen  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  hia  bther.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273 ;  ApoUod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  &c.i  Paul.  iiL  18.  §  9,  vL  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§4 ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastua, 
who  ia  also  caUed  Hippolyte,  feU  in  love  with 
Peleus,  whom  Acastos  had  purified  £rom  the  nun* 
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«  ACCA  LAUBENTIA. 

der  of  Enrytion.  When  Velent  refiued  to  lixten 
to  her  addieuM,  (he  accsaed  him  to  her  hiuband 
of  having  attempted  to  duhonoar  her.  (Apollod, 
ill  13.  §  2,  &c. ;  Find.  Nem.  It.  90,  &c)  AcRrtu, 
howoTer,  did  not  take  immediato  nrenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  afkei  he  and  Pelena  had  been 
chaang  on  mount  Palion,  and  the  latter  had  fidlen 
aileep,  Acactiu  took  hi*  iword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  ao  that  Pelena  waa  neariy 
destroyed  by  the  Centanra,  But  he  vaa  aared  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acaatna,  and  killed 
him  together  with  hia  wife.  (Apollod.  Le.;  Schol. 
ad  ApoOm.  Rkod.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acaatna 
ia  not  mentioned  by  ApoUodoma,  but  aecording  to 
him  Pelena  in  conjunction  with  laaon  and  the 
Dioacnri  merely  conquer  and  deatroy  lolcaa, 
(ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.     [AsoARira.] 

ACCA  LAURE/NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occora  in  the  atories  in  eoily 
Roman  hiatory.  Macrobina  (JSai.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Qwiett.  Bom.  35;  RomML  5) 
agreea  in  the  main  pointa,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancua  Martiua 
a  aerrant  {atdiiitta)  of  the  temple  of  Hercnlea  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  ahould  loae  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repaat  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  ^e  god  had  conquered  the  acrvant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Lonrentia,  then  the  most 
beaatiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  vrith 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercnlea,  who, 
when  ahe  left  the  aanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  afiisction  of  the  fint  wealthy  man  ahe 
should  meet.  She  aucoeeded  in  making  Carutiua, 
an  Etruscan,  or  aa  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tartntina, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  hia  death  ahe  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  ahe  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Rcnnan  people.  Ancns,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabnun, 
and  instituted  an  annual  featival,  the  Larentaiia, 
at  which  aacrificea  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Uip.  Lot.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bin.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Hacer,  apnd  Afaercb.  I.  e> ;  Or. 
FaM.  lit  55,  ftc.  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  jcviii.  2),  Aeea 
Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulua 
and  the  nnrae  of  Romulua  and  Remua  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  ahe-wol£  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Hacer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  OelL  vi  7.)  Aocordmg  to  Maaaurina  Sabinua 
in  O^ua  ({,  e.)  ahe  was  Uie  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Ronmlus  atept 
into  hia  phue,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaming  eleven  the  name  of  fratiea  arvalea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /■  e.)  According  to  other  acconnta 
again  ahe  waa  not  the  wife  of  Fanatulna,  but  a 

{iroatitnte  who  from  her  mode  of  life  waa  called 
upa  by  the  ahepherda,  and  who  left  the  property 
ahe  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant  ap.  GtU.  L  e.;  Livy,  I  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  atote- 
menta  respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  waa  of  Etruacan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worahip  of  the  Larea,  from  which 
her  name  Uuentia  itaelf  aeema  to  be  derived. 
This  I4ipear8  fiirther  from  tlie  number  of  her  aona, 
which  anaweti  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Larea, 
and  {ram  the  eircumataaoe  that  the  day  aacred  to 
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her  was  foUdwad  by  one  aacred  to  the  Lira.' 
(Macrob.  Sat,  L  e.;  compare  MttUer,  Bnata;  n. 
p.  103,  Ac. ;  Hartong,  Die  Seliffiom  tier  Aoamvii. 
p.  144,  Ac)  [L.8.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  an  eariy  Bo- 
man  tragic  poet  and  the  aon  ol  a  fieedman,  waa 
bom  according  to  Jerome  B.  c.  170,  and  waa  fifty 
yean  younger  than  Pacnvius.  He  lived  to  a  gnat 
age ;  Cioera,  when  a  yonng  man,  frequently  cod- 
veraed  with  him.  (BnU.  28.)  Hia  tagediaswcn 
chiefly  imitoted  from  the  OredLs,  espeeiaUy  fron 
Aeachylna,  but  he  also  wrote  aome  on  Romas  aab- 
jeete  (PraeteabOa) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Bmtua, 
waa  probably  in  honour  of  hia  patron  D.  Bmtns. 
(Cicde  Leg.n.2l,pro  Ardull.j  We  poaseaa  only 
fiagmento  of  hia  tragedies,  of  which  the  moat  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  juariiy  the  terma  of  admiration  in 
which  he  ia  apoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  ia  particulariy  ptaiaed  for  the  atrength  and 
vigour  of  hia  language  and  the  sublimity  of  hia 
thoug^ta.  (Cic  pro  Plama.  24,  pro  Sal.  56,  Icc; 
Hor.  JSp.  ii.  1. 56 ;  QnintiL  x.  1.  §  97 ;  Gell.  ziii. 
2.)  Beridea  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
nata  m  veiae,  containing  the  hiatory  of  Rome,  like 
thoae  of  Ennina ;  and  three  prose  worics,  **  Libri 
Didaacalion,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  hiatoiy 
of  poetry,  "  Libri  Pragmaticon  "  and  "  Pareiga'': 
of  the  two  hitter  no  fragments  are  preaerved.  The 
fragmenta  of  hia  tragediea  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanna  in  "  Frag.  veL  Poet.  LaU"  Paris, 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  "  Open  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat"  Loud.  1713;  and  Bothe,  "  Poet.  Soenici 
Latin.,"  voL  v.  Ijps.  18S4:  and  the  fragmenta  ol 
the  Didaacalia  by  Madvig,  "  De  L.  Attii  Didaa- 
caliia  Comment"  Hafhiae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Piaaurum  in  Umtos 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Clneo- 
tiua,  whom  Cicero  defended  B.  c.  66,  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hennagoraa,  and  ia  piaiaod  by  Cicero  fer 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (JSnt.  23,  pro  CXtumL  H, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Oanl,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a.& 
53.  On  the  cimcluaion  of  the  war  Aoco  was  pot  to 
death  by  Caesar.  {BtU.  GaU.  vi.  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  OENS  ia  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  this 
name  P.  Aoooleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Aocoleius  Enhemems,  and  a  L.  Accoleina 
Abascantns. 

ACE'RATUSCAjnffNn-ot  ypattfiaruds^^OttA 
gnunmarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Oreek  Anthology,  (vii.  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tynan  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elisso,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  waa  posansed  of  conai- 
denble  wraith,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  aacceeded  his  father,  he  con- 
coded  in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  ttcaaoRs,  had  Acerbas  mnidered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  aiater  he  might  obtain 
poaaeasion  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Eliaaa 
aaved  the  treaaorea,  and  ahe  emigrated  from  Phoe 
nicia.  (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Aeeibas 
is  the  same  person  aa  Sichaeoa,  and  Eliaaa  the  saine 
as  Dido  in  ViigiL  {Am.  i.  343,  348,  too.)  The 
namea  in  Juatin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  \it^& ;  for  Servius  {ad  Aen.  L  343)  maaiki, 
that  Vugil  hare,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  b- 
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■s  mta  one  man  ctwrcalcBt  to  Vm,  aad 
th*  tkc  nal  bum  of  Kchaea*  ma  Siduifau, 
which  iinnn  to  be  McntimI  with  Aoaibn.  [Dioo ; 
PrsJUiJON.]  [!<■&] 

ACERRO'NLA,  a  fiiond  of  Agrippina,  the 
■wther  of  Nero,  waa  drowned  in  B,  c.  59,  when  an 
■BMcieiiAil  attenpt  waa  made  at  the  auae  time  to 
drawn  A^ppina.  (Tab  ^aa;.  m,  i ;  Dion  Caih 
Ixl13.) 

CN.  ACEIUUyNIUS  PROCULUS,  eonnU 
M.  Bl  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberiu  died  (Tec 
^■a.  tL  46 ;  Soet.  7Bl  73),  waa  periiqio  a  de- 
■nendant  of  the  Cn.  Aeerranina,  whom  Cicen 
mwitinni  m  hk  ontion  for  Tnllioa,  a.  b  71,  a*  a 
CTT  irti I   (16,<kc) 

ACERSrCOMES  CAic^wwe^MW).  a  ninamo 
of  Ayotta  (Kpnanre  of  hit  beaotifid  hair  which 
waa aevor  cat ac ihom.  (HoauIL  xz.  39;  Pind. 
jyk.  B.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACBSANDER  QAtinrSpot)  wrote  a  hiatory 
of  Cjnoie.  (SchsL  ai  ApolL  ir.  1561, 1750 ;  ad 
Pimd.  PfH.  ir.  mU.  57.)  PkUrch  (Sgmp,  T.  2. 
1 8)  ifwaka  of  a  work  of  hia  letpecting  Ubja  (irtpt 
AMwty,  whidi  nay  pmliably  be  the  ainie  wcnk  as 
tka  Jntaiy  of  Cyime.    The  time  at  which  he  lired 


A^CEaAS  CAmvoiX  •  native  of  Salanrie  in 
Cyfraa,  iiaed  fcr  his  sldU  in  wearing  ckth  with 
xaiiqgstad  patterns  (polfmHariiu).  He  and  hia  son 
fieficiia,  who  diitiaguiifaed  himself  in  the  nme 
ait  are  mentioDed  1^  Athenaeos.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zeiabiaa  spfslrs  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
fliisss  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Aceseoa,  'Axeffns)  was 
a  aalm  af  Pataia,  and  Helioon  of  Carystos.  He 
ttOa  aa  aba  tkat  th^  wen  the  first  who  made  a 
pepha  Sat  Athena  Pofias.  When  they  lired,  we 
an  not  iafonned ;  bot  it  most  baTe  been  befbte 
the  tina  of  Emnades  sod  Plato,  who  mention  this 
pqilv.  (Ear.i7ee.468;Plat.£SstijI]ib-.  §6.)  A 
qpedmen  of  the  woAmanship  of  these  two  artists 
waa  pRacrrcd  in  the  tennle  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inaenption  to  the  efieet,  that  Pallas  had  im]iuted 
BurdlaDa  skill  to  their  hands.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACB'SIAS  (^Antias),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
dan,  whoae  age  and  eoantry  are  both  onknown. 
It  is  aacertained  howerer  that  he  lired  at  least 
fm  handled  years  befiire  Christ,  as  the  proTerb 
Vknvaas  Meaio,  ^oaoos  emnd  Um,  is  quoted  on 
the  aathori^  of  AtistDphaaes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Aceaias  is  known  to  ns,)  was  used 
arhen  amy  person's  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  nrider  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Siddaa  (s.  e.  'Ajcwioi),  Zenoblns  {^Proverb. 
Cent.  L  {  52),  Diogenianas  {Prmai.  ii.  3X  Mi- 
dtael  Apoatolios  (ProBtii.  ii.  23),  and  Phitarch 
{Pmxwii.  qidlm*  Altmmdr.  mi  mat,  S  SH).  See 
aho  frmxii.  «  Cod.  BodL  f  82,  in  Oaisford's 
Paratwuognqiki  Gratd,  Sto.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
poasihte  that  an  anthor  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Atbenaeoa  (xiL  p.5I6,  e.)  as  haTing 
writtaa  a  treatise  on  the  Art  at  Cooking  {Hfcifrv- 
tmi),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  lune  no  certain  iafonnatiion.  (J.  J.  Baler, 
Adoff.  Media.  OmUUk  Lips.  1718.)  [W.A.O.] 

ACE'SIUS  CAWrm),  a  somame  of  Apollo, 
ander  which  he  was  wnnbipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
had  a  spltndid  temple  in  tha  agonu  This  snr- 
naate,  wUeh  has  ths  same  meaning  as  iiUimip 
and  iln^mmict,  chancteiised  the  god  as  the 
aTertersfera  (Pans.  ri.  24.  |  5.)  [US.] 
-  ACESriES  Q/uUrTv)f  a  son  o^  the  Sicilian 
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Hveivfod  Ciimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  wcoan  of  tha 
name  of  Egesta  or  SegesU  (Viig.  ^ea.  i.  195,  550, 
T.  36,  711,  &c.)i  who  scoording  to  Serrius  was 
sent  by  her  &ther  Hippotes  or  Ipsostnitns  to  Sicily, 
that  soe  might  not  be  devoored  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  lent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  tefosed  to  reward  Poseidon  and  ApoUo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  ofabear  oradogbegot  by  her  ason  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  rmnled  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  BMesta.  (Comp.  ScboL  ad 
LfcofAr.  951,963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestui  (Af/ti- 
To>)^  is  ditbrent,  foe  according  to  him  the  giand- 
&ther  of  AcgestBS  qoarrelled  with  Uumedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughteis  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
me  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegcatns.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestns  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  a:^  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
retamed  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymns,  and 
bnUt  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  leems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Viigil's  sccount  of 
Aoestes,  aee  Heyne,  £rc«r«.  I,  oa  ^ea.  v.  [L.  S.] 
ACESTODO'^RUS  ('Aicc<rri!8<»f»i),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  {Tiem, 
ISX  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  sppean,  an 
account  of  the  batth:  of  Salamis  among  other  things 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanos (f.  n.  MryaUi)  rikis)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
doius  of  Mwalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(vcpl  ToAim),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  at  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('AKtimtf).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxiiriot, 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  (,'A*4aTtip),  somamed  Sacks  (ii- 
Kw),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thiscian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  ^oai,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loo.;  Vapat,  1216 ;  SchoL  ad  loe. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  $.  V.  2dmu :  Welcker,  Dit  Grieck.  IVagod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  f  AWvTwp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  at  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibiua,  a  native  of  Hemea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  waa  bom  at  Gnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Pan&  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  vnM  also  a  sculptor,  and  hod 
staged  under  Ptolicbns  of  Coreyra  (Pans,  vi  3. 
I  2);  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  hitter,  who  flourished  about  OL  82. 
(b.  c.  452L)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  ('Ax«rrop(ST|>),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Sytacotans 
in  B.C  3 17,  Hid  banished  Agathodes  from  the  city. 
(Died.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  'relating  to  every  city  (riiir  nrrd  Tt\u> 
laAiKiy,).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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acconntt,  a*  well  u  tbote  which  wen  meiely 
mythical,  bat  he  entitled  them  fivBucd  to  aroid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleoaaut  nature  of  the 
work.  It  wa«  compiled  fitom  Canon,  Apollodonu, 
Protagorai  and  othen.  (Phot.  BiU.  cod.  189 ; 
Taetx.  CkO.  m.  144.) 

ACHAEA  ('Axofa),  a  surname  of  Demeter  hy 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Atheni  by  the  Oe- 
phyraeana  who  bad  emigrated  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61 ;  Plut.  /».  tt  Orir.  p.  378,  D.) 

2.  A  niraame  of  Minerva  wonhipped  at  Ln- 
ceria  in  Apnlia  where  the  donaria  and  the  anni  of 
Diomedea  were  preaenred  in  her  temple.  (Ariatot. 
Mirab.NttrTat.\\1.)  [L.S.]    ' 

ACHAEUS  ('Axu^t),  according  to  nearly  all 
tnditiona  a  ion  of  Xnthna  and  Creuaa,  and  conie- 
qnently  a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandion  of  Hellen. 
The  Acbaeani  regarded  him  ai  the  anther  of  their 
race,  and  derived  iiom  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaio,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  nnde  Aeolna  in  Thestaly, 
whence  he  himself  bad  come  to  Peloponnesus,  di^ 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Pans.  viL  1.  §  2;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  383 ;  ApoUod.  i.  7.  i  3.)  Servins  {oiAau  1 242) 
alone  calls  Achaeos  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.    [L.  &] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axoiifr),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  monied  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  firther  of  Antiochns  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontns.  (Polyb.  iv,  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceiaunns,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attains,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Sclencns  revenged  his  death;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  be  re- 
mained &ith{hl  to  the  &mily  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Tanms,  b.  a  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attains  had  gained ;  but  having  been  fidscly 
accused  by  Hermeiaa,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  bis  faroes  with  Attains,  de- 
prived Achaeua  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  Imids 
of  Antiochns  &  C  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employ«l  by  Sosibins,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  hun  iiom  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  ( Polyb. 
jv.  2.  8  6,  iv.  48,  T.  40.  §  7,  42,  67,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17— 2a) 

ACHAEUS  CAx«^>)  of  Eretria  in  Enboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  B.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  yean 
hebm  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  &  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  finty,  he 
neverthdcM  only  gained  the  piiae  once.     The 
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fragments  of  Acfaaens  contain  miK]i  atnmga  nylho* 
logy,  and  his  expressions  were  ofien  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen.  X.  p.  451,  c)  Still  in  the  sa^rical 
drama  he  most  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  andant  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  drsmas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fiagments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Utlicbs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidaa,  j.  e.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  A  Syracuse.  According  to  Soidaa  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudoda 
fourteen  tragedies.    (Urlichs,  Ibid.)     [R.  W.] 

ACHAE^MENES  ('Ax"M^'qt)-  1-  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
fiunily  of  the  Achaemenidas  ('AxoifMvtScu),  which 
was  the  noblest  £>mily  of  the  Paaaigadae,  th« 
noblest  of  the  Persian  trihea,  Achoemenea  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  fiillowing  was 
the  order  of  the  descent:  Achaemenes,  Teispes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Teispes,  Ariaiamnea,  Anames, 
Hystaapes,  Uuius,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i  125,  viLU; 
Aelian,  Hid.  Anim.  xil  21.)  The  original  aeat  <f 
this  fiunily  was  Achaemenia  in  Persis.  (Steph.  && 
'Axuitma-)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
^cHoemeatw  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Osras. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8  i  Ov.  Ar.  Awt.  I  226,  Met  it. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Daiius  I.  was  j^ipointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxea  againat  Greece,  and  strongly  ojqpoaed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  a  460,  Achaemenea 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarua.  (Hetod.  iii.  12,  vii.  7, 9J, 
236 ;  Died,  xi  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  ibnnd  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Yirg.  ^ea.  iii. 
613,  &c ;  Ov.  £>  PaO.  u.  2.  25.)  [L.  &] 

ACHA'I  CU  S,  asumame  of  UHvMiuva. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('AxoZntt),  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  EtUcs.  His  tmie  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi  99;  Theodor.  Graie.  etffeeL  air. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze;  Clem.  Alex.  Srom.  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  tba  SSieat, 
the  daughters  of  Achdous  and  a  muse.  (Or. 
Met  ▼.  552,  xiv.  87  i  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  foi  water-nympha,  aa  io 
Columelk  (x.  26S),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloidea.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ('AxiXyot),  the  god  of  the  nvet 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  moat  ancient  among  the  rivera  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  ia  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Thetys  (Hes.  Tie^.  HO), 
or  of  Oceanns  and  Oaea,  or  lastly  of  Hdios  and 
Gaea.  (NataL  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (wi 
Vtrp.  Georg.  I  9 ;  Aai.  viii.  300) :  When  Ache- 
loos  on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daoghtera,  tha 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  boeom,  and  on  the  qiot 
where  she  lepiived  him,  she  caiued  thn  river  hetr- 
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at);  his  name  to  guh  brth.  Other  aeoomiU  abont 
the  arigin  of  the  liTer  aod  it*  same  an  giran  by 
Stephanni  of  Byantiiim,  Stiabo  (z.  p.  450),  and 
l^tardi.  {Ds  Jtmm.  2i.)  Achelons  the  god  waa 
a  eonijietitor  with  Hoadea  in  the  niit  for 
Detanoia,  and  iboght  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Aebeloai  was  conqaered  in  the  contest,  bat  aa  he 
poaiccKd  the  power  of  aianming  Taiiona  forma,  he 
netamorrphoaed  hinnelf  first  into  a  Kipent  and 
then  into  a  bolL  But  in  thia  form  too  ha  waa  con- 
qaered by  Heraclo,  and  depived  of  one  of  bia 
honm,  which  however  he  leoorered  by  giving  np 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Or.  Afe<.ix.8,&c.i  Apdlod. 
L  8.  §  1,  iL  7.  §  5.)  Sophodea  (TVoeiiB.  9,  Ice.) 
makes  DeTandn  lehtte  theee  oocntRncei  in  a  some- 
what diSinent  manner.  According  to  Ovid  {Mtt 
ir.  87),  the  Naiada  changed  the  hom  which 
Heradea  took  from  Achekina  into  the  hom  of 
plenty.  When  Theteoi  retnmed  home  from  the 
Calydtmian  chaie  he  wa>  invited  aod  hospitably 
iguiiietl  by  Acfaekms,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  be  had  created  the  iabnds  called  Echinadea, 
(Ov.  Mel.  viii.  547,  &e.)  The  nnmerons  wivea 
and  descendants  of  Achelons  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.  Stiabo  (z.  p^  458)  proposes  a 
very  ii^enions  interpretation  of  the  legends  abont 
Acheloeu,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
die  nstnre  of  the  river  itsel£  It  resembled  a  bull's 
voice  ia  tiie  noise  of  the  water ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  abont  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  abont  his  horns ;  the 
fommtion  of  islands  at  the  month  of  the  river  re- 
ijoiiea  no  explanation.  His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  bom  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytiolog. 
Srif^  Izzii.)  Others  derive  the  legends  abont 
Aehdoaa  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Nihu.  But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throngfaont  Greece  (Horn.  II.  xxL  194),  and  was 
invoVed  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  Ac 
(Epboms  op.  Maerob.  v,  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zena  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  ofler  sacrifices  to  Achelons.  (Ephorus, 
i  c)  This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelons 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
•entative  of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
umrce  of  all  nonrishment  ( Virg.  Gearg.  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)  The  contest  of  Achelons  with 
Ileraeles  vras  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Pans.  iiL  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontas  of  cedar-wood  and  gold.  (Paua, 
Ti.  19.  §  9.)  On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 
gnd  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ACHEME'NIDES.  [AcHAXMaNinies.] 
ACHERON  (^Kxtpwf).  In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
subsequently  Epims  and  the  conntrics  beyond  the 
Ka  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
tcmee  to  the  lower  worid  waa  tianafened  to  other 
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'  more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  waa 
placed  in  th«  lower  worid  itaelil  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poeais  {Od.  z.  513 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Achoon  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyripblegeton  and  Cocytns  are  said  to 
flow.  Viigil  (Atm.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vins)de«eribes  it  as  the  ptindpal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytns  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Hdios  and  Oaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  bwer  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
daring  their  contest  wiUi  Zena.  They  farther 
state  that  AscaUphoa  waa  a  son  <rf  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyia.  (NataL  Com.  iii  1.)  Id  lata 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  aaed  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  worid. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vil  312;  Cic  f)oUndit.iit  Saui.  10; 
C.  Nepos,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etraaeana  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worahip  of  Acheron  ( Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  miiit  infier  from  their 
Achemntid  libri,  which  among  vaiions  other  thing* 
treated  im  the  deification  of  the  sonla,  and  on  the 
lacrifieea  {Adunmtia  taera)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  efiected.  (Mttller,  EtntAer,  ii.  27,  Ac.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
fiu,  and  not  very  easy  to  nnderstand.     [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Axspovo-k  Mfuni,  or  'Axtfxw- 
«-(>),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  riveia  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  vrere  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  worid,  until  at  hut  the 
Athemsia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  sa  the  lower 
worid  itsel£  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherasia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thnc.  i.  46  ;  Stnb.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  Ukes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion irith  the  lower  world,  wen  near  Hermione 
in  Argolis  (Pans.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heradea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Amb.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xir.  31X  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenam  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  iii.  5 ;  Strab.  T.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.   (Diod.  i.  96.)     [L.  Si.] 

ACHILLAS  ('AxiAAar),  one  of  the  guardian* 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  a  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes,  B.  C.  iii. 
104 ;  Liv.  Epit.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xiiL  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinas  in  re 
sisting  Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
matched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  hone.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  hod 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bossadora  to  treat  with  him,  but  these  AchiUas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  port  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  AchiUas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
hod  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Oanymedes  a  eunuch, 
a.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  a  iii.  108—112  ;  B.  Alex. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  36 — (0;  Lncan.  x.  619 — 
523.) 

ACHILLES  ('AxiAXstft).  In  the  legends  abont 
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Achilln,  aa  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Tnjan  mr, 
the  Homeric  tiaditioiu  should  be  eanfiilly  kept 
^Mirt  from  the  ranons  additions  and  embellish- 
raents  with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  stoiy 
hare  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogia- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  bat 
by  adapting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oiil  tiaditian  in  the  coone  of  centuries  had  rar 
rioasly  altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  stoiy,  or  those  aeeonnta  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities^ 

ifomerie  itory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Felens, 
king  of  the  Myrmidonea  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thesskly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  IL  xz.  206,  &c) 
Fnm  his  &ther*s  name  he  is  often  called  thiKttSfis, 
n^Xifiitils,  or  Otktlm  (Horn.  IL  xviii.  316 ;  i. 
1 ;  i.  197 ;  Viig.  Atn.  ii.  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  giand&ther  Aeacus,  he  deriTed  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (A<uc({q>,  IL  ii.  860  ;  Virg.  Aem.  l  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  aooompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hen  always  shewed  gnat  ct- 
tachmenL  (iz.  485,  Ac;  438,  &c)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(zi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  hbn  that 
his  &ta  was  either  ta  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  lire  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (iz.  410,  &e.} 
The  hero  choee  the  latter,  and  took  port  in  the 
Tiojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  ^or  according  to  Uter 
traditionB,  in  sixty  (Hysin.  FaL  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Hynnidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Tray,  (ii  681,  dEC,  zvi.  168.1  Hen  the 
awiitrfooted  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeka,  and  the  worthy  &Tourita  of  Athena  and 
Hen.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  eomitty.  (ix.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
aets  to  her  bther,  he  thre^ened  to  take  away 
Briseis  from  Achillea,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  fiirther  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent.  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (l  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affiur*  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  wen 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  &e.)  But  other 
chie&  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embaasy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
lestoiation  of  Biiseis  (ix.  119,  &c) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  hist,  however,  he  waa  persuaded  by  Patroehis, 
his  dearest  fiiend,  to  allow  him  to  moke  nae  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  &c.) 
Patnelus  waa  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achillea,  he  waa  seized  with  unspeakable  grieC 
Thetb  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  &om  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patrodus. 
(zviil  166,  Ac)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  hu  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hu> 
ried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
riuNild  be  avet^ed.  (xiz.  156,  &c)    He  wognd- 
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ed  md  daw  numbers  of  Trojans  (xz.  zxi.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whsm  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  hna 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (zzii.)  After  this,  be 
burnt  the  body  of  Patniclns,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  wen  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  pvBon  to  b^  for  iL  (xziiL  xziv.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  bcibn 
Troy  waa  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  oceor 
in  tiie  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  paaage*. 
(xxii.  358,  Jec,  xxi.  278,  ftc.)  It  is  ezpteisly 
mentioDed  in  the  Odyssey  (xziv.  36,  Ac),  when 
it  is  said  that  his  fell — his  conqueror  is  not  mat- 
tioned — was  himented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patrodus  weia  ba- 
tied  in  a  golden  um  which  Dionysus  had  given  ss 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  when  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  piinci}al 
hen  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwalls  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admiia- 
tion,  feelings  in  which  his  reoden  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  hsndsnmert 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  a&ctioiiats 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  nvenge  and  anger,  bat 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Later  tradituau,  Tlieae  chiefly  conssst  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  yonth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  is 
fire,  in  Older  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  fetfaer,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entmated 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phonninx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  "whining,"  into  Achillea  (Pind. 
Ntm,  iii.  51,  &c;  Orph.  Atyom.  395  ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813 ;  Stat  AciiL  I  269,  &e. ;  ApoUod. 
iiL  13.  §  6,  &c.)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  rive: 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  ezception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  (Falient.  MytioL  iiL 
7 ;  Stat  JciilL  i.  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  hn- 
mortality,  and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  withont  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xiz.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  deckred  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  withont  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fetal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lyeomedes  of  Scyros,  when  he  waa  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyirha  on  account  of  his  golden  locku 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  compnoions,  Deidameia,  became 
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notker  of  ■  mi,  Pyirhu  or  Neeptolemu,  by  him. 
Tie  Qteeki  at  kut  dnooTend  hi*  place  of  canecal- 
mcBt,  waA  an  eaAamj  vu  aent  to  Lycoraedei, 
vha,  tlMagh  lie  denied  the  praence  of  AciiiUMi 
vet  allinred  tke  neeKngen  to  Nneh  his  pobet 
OJjMeiii  diaooTcnd  the  young  hero  by  a  itrata- 
gem,  and  Achillea  immediately  proraiKd  hit  BMiit- 
anee  to  the  Oieeka.  (ApoUod. /L  a ,- Hygin. /ii& 
96 ;  StaL  AtUL  a.  200.)  A  diflnent  aoeomit  of 
hit  itay  in  Scyma  la  giTsn  by  Piutarch  {Titi.  35) 
and  PUbabsnu.    [Her.  xiz.  S.) 

Baapectiag  hk  oonduet  toward*  Iphigeneia  at 
Aaiia,  ne  AoAmKHOH,  IPBieanuA. 

Doing  the  mi  against  Tray,  Aehillei  slew 
PenthaOna,  an  Amuon,  bat  was  deeply  mored 
wheB  he  diMoreved  her  beaaty ;  and  when  Ther* 
Btca  lidienkd  him  ior  hi*  tendenw  of  heart, 
AckiUea  haDed  the  *cofer  by  a  Uow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  SmjriB.  i.  669,  &c  ;  Paii&  t.  1 1.  i  2 ;  eomp. 
BofiL  PkHoiL  446;  Lyeopb.  Chi.  999 ;  Tntiea, 
PaAom.  199.)  He  also  fonght  with  Menmon  and 
trtOaM.  (42.Smyni.iL480,te.;Hygin.Ai.  112; 
Vng.  .^eaw  i  474,  ftc.)  The  aceonnU  of  hi*  death 
&fa  twrj  much,  tbougfa  all  agree  in  stating  that 
be  did  not  fidl  by  hnman  hud*,  or  at  leairt  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  ApoDo.  Ae- 
owtiitg  to  some  tradition*,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himarif  (SopK  PkOoeL  334 ;  Q.  Smym.  iii  92 ; 
Hv.  Oana.  ir.  6.  3,  Sue.\  as  he  had  been  {ore- 
told.  (Horn.  IL  zxi.  278.)  Aoeoidiiig  to  Hyginns 
(/Ul  107),  ApoUo  aanimed  the  appcaance  of 
Paris  in  kilUng  him,  while  others  say  that  ApoUo 
DMiely  diiectea  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
lea, and  thus  caused  his  death,  a*  had  been  tiw- 
ge^ed  by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  Atm.  Ti.  £7; 
Or.  MeL  xii.  601,  ftc. ;  Horn.  IL  xsiL  358,  &c.) 
Ketya  Cretenas  (iiL  29)  lelatea  hi*  death  thus : 
Adiffle*  loTed  Polyzena,  a  dangfater  of  Prism,  and 
tewptwl  by  the  pcomise  that  he  sboold  teeeiTe  her 
as  fajs  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  aims  into  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Thym- 
bta.  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris,  (Comp. 
Fhilostr.  Ber.  ziz.  U  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110 ; 
Daiea  Phryg.  34 ;  Q.  Smym.  iii.  50 ;  Tsetx.  ad 
l*fetfkr.  307.)  Hk  body  was  lescned  by  Odys- 
aeos  and  Ajaz  the  Tdamonian ;  his  armoor  was 
pmaised  by  Thetis  to  the  bcaTest  among  the 
Oneks,  whiieh  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  lescned  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
jodges  in  the  bwer  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Ueated,  where  he  was  mited  with 
MedeiB  or  Iphigeneia.  The  febnlont  island  of  Lence 
in  the  Euzine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  oiled  Achillea,  becante,  according  to  some  re- 
potts,  it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ad Pimd.  Nem.  ir.  49;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greecei  The  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodooa,  ofiered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troaa.  (Philoetr.  Her.  ziz.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasiam  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenott^ih,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Pans.  vi.  23. 
I  2.)  Sanetoariea  of  Achilles  ezisted  on  the 
nad  fiom  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §B),  on 
cape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  zi.  p.  494),  and  other 
pbtcob  The  erents  of  his  life  were  frequently  le- 
presented  in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bottiger,  Vor 
temgemaldA,  iiL  p.  144,  &c.;  Mosenm  Clement  L  52, 
T.17:ViUaBa^l9;Mai.Nap.ii.59.)    [U&J 
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ACHILLES  ('AxiXArft),  a  ion  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  beHered  to  hare  6ist  introdaeed 
in  his  natire  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostraeiam.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  tl  p.  333.) 
Serenl  other  and  raoie  credible  aoconnta,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institntion  with  mora  probability 
to  other  penons.  [L.  8.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  f^KxAXtis  Tirwt),  or 
as  Soidaa  and  Eododa  call  him  Achilles  Statins, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  fonnerly  be- 
liered  to  hare  liTed  in  the  second  or  third  oentory 
of  onr  aera.  .Bat  as  it  is  a  well-known  bet, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photins,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodoms  of  Emesa,  he  mnst  hare  lirad 
after  this  writer,  and  theRfoie  belongs  either  to 
the  Utter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  oentn^  of  oor  aeia.  Soidas  states  that  he 
was  oiginally  a  Pagan,  and  that  sobsequently  he 
was  conrerted  to  Christianity.  The  tinth  of  this 
assertion,  as  &r  as  Achilles  Tatins,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  tho 
work  of  Achillea,  which  bears  no  marics  of  Chris- 
tisa  thooghts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prore  bom  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adTentnres  of 
two  loTen,Cleitaphon  end  Lencippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  aord  AtMr(«in)r  cal  KAfire^vro,  and 
conusts  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  lore-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  ooune  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  whidi  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
aifected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodoms,  disdained  having  reconrae  to  what  ia 
marvellous  and  nnprofaable  in  itself^  bat  the  lecu- 
mnUtion  of  adventures  and  of  physical  a*  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  fiom  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himieli^  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  aSurs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  alsrays  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photiut.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  core,  it  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beaaty,  af^  images,  puns,  and  onti- 
theaes.  These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant. 

A  part  of  it  was  fint  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annihol  delta  Croce  (Cracejos),  Ley- 
den,  1544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelbeig,  1601,  8ro.,  print- 
ed together  with  sinnlar  works  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  carelesi  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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mauni,  Leaden,  1 640, 8ro,  The  best  and  mwt  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  Toll.  8to.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Liatin  translation  by 
Cnioejos,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  wodc,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  Sro. 

Soidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatins,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (rspl  a^pas),  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be-  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aiatus  (Eignysryj  tit  rd  'Afxtrov 
^amiiuna)  is  still  eztanL  Bat  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicns  {Maiia.  ir,  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  hare  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  hare  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Unuulogia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amstetdam,  1703,  fol.  Soidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatios  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  then:  author.     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
nnder  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
B  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  iz.  14,  15 ;  AoreL 
Vict  <fe  Cbei.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  s  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyirhus.  (Ov. 
fferM.  viii.  3.)  [L.  &] 

ACHI'ROE  CAxipiv),  or  according  to  ApoUo- 
dorus  (iL  1.  §  4)  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilos,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptns  and  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  bqpt 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippns 
(op.  iStqnt.  J^pc.  s.  r.  IlaXAijn)),  lUso  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallenaea  and  Rhoetca,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  ('Ax^vi),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Heaiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (SaU.  Here  264, 
&c.) :  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  ihomders  thickly  covered 
with  dust  [L-  S.1 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  CAxm't  vlis  ittptlfi), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'OrtipoKpniKi,  u  probably  the  same  per- 
son OS  Ab(i  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  {OataL  Cod.  Ma- 
muer,  BiUialk.  Beg.  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
Mocx.,)  and  who  was  born  A.  H.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  A.  u.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pusey,  CUaL  Cod.  Mantiter.  Anb.  BiilioO.  Bodl. 
p.  516.)  This  conjectura  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Aekmel  and  Mokammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
liave  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  transhitor)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Chrittiail.  ((.  2. 
150,  &c)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  tather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  langnage.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chaptero,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indiana,  Penians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Oteek  iolo 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuacni,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  {bond  in 
Gasp.  Barthii  -/Ideersario.  (xzxL  14,  ed.  FrancoC 
1624,  foU.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  latin  translation,  made  by  Lenn- 
elavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Oreek  mannscript, 
with  die  title  "  Apomasaris  Apoteleaniata,  un 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insonmionun,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Peraarum,  Aegyptiorumqne  Disciplina.'"  The 
word  Apomanra  is  a  oonaptian  of  the  name  of 
the  fiunous  .Albumasar,  or  Abik  Ma'shar,  and  Leim- 
davius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  O»nrocn(ioa  of  Artemidoms, 
Lntet.  Paris.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Greek  variona 
readings  an  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  DaveKtriam,  p.  338,  ftc  Daventr.  1762, 
Sto.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  .A.  O.] 

ACHC/LIUS  held  the  office  of  Magitter  Ad- 
mMomim  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  (&  c.  253— 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Anielian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc.  AmnL  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  lift  of  -Alexander  Sevenit. 
(Lamprid.  Aloe.  Sn.  14.  48.  6a) 

ACHOLOE.    [Harptiai] 

ACICHO'RIUS  ('Ainxaipu»)  was  one  of  the 
Itaden  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  a.  c.  280,  He  and  Brennns  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonioi 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paoa.  z.  19. 
1 4,  5,  22.  g  5,  23.  i  1,  &C.)  Some  writera  suppose 
that  Brennns  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  Utter  the 
leal  name.  (Schmidt,  "  De  fontibas  vetenun  auc- 
torum  in  enanandis  expeditionibus  a  Oallis  in 
Maoedonialn  auioeptis,''  BeroU  1834.) 

ACIDA'LI-A,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Viig.  Am. 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servina  was  derived 
firom  the  well  Addalins  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  otliers  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  txitt,  i.  a.  cares  oi 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  fiimily-name  of  the  Manila 
gens,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  «•  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.    (De  hg.  agr.  ii  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  AciniNus,  praetor  urbanos  in 
a.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xzvi  23,  xxvii.  4.)  Ina.c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Namia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  fint  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  btter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  B.  a  206  he  and  L.  CorneUns 
Lentulus  hod  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  couquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  n.  c.  199,  but  wu  pterented  bf 
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tk  tribrae  P.  Potcias  Lues  Cram  entering  the 
dtj  in  m  oration,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
iio.  (Lit.  xzriii  38,  xxix.  1 — S,  13,  zzzii  7.) 
%  L.  Uanuos  Aodinos  FvLVumw,  origin- 
■0;  Wagged  to  the  Folna  geni,  bat  was  adopted 
into  the  Mmlia  gena,  probably  br  the  abore-men- 
tined  Aodiniu.  (VeU.  Pat.  li.  8.)  He  waa 
ynetoc  &  c  188,  and  had  the  proiince  of  Hiipania 
Gterior  allotted  to  him,  whoe  he  remained  till 
xc  186.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
CdtSnri,  and  had  it  not  beoi  for  the  arrival  of  hia 
wrtwoc  woold  hare  redneed  the  whole  people  to 
-abjection.  Re  applied  for  a  trinmph  in  conae- 
■<iaeaee,batobtun«l  only  an  ovation.  (LiT.zzxriiL 
35,  zxsz.  21,  29.)  In  B.  a  183  he  was  one  of 
"the  amhuaidriri  lent  into  Gallia  Tranialpina,  and 
wa  ilm  ^ipoioted  one  of  the  trimnrira  for  foond- 
irg  the  L^is  odony  of  Aqoileia,  which  was  how- 
-cmsot  finmded  tin  B.  c.  181.  (Lir.  zzxix.  54, 
55,  zl  34.)  He  was  conml  B.  c.  179,  (LiT.  :d. 
ii.)  with  hi*  own  brother,  Q.  Fnlvius  Fheeni, 
niKh  ii  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ii^  the  eonsolship  at  the  same  time.  (Foif. 
C^M.;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Aodinos,  H.  Scipio  dedand  him  to  be  etnun 
iaam,  tgngmmtjue  civem.     (Cic  de  Or,  ii.  64.) 

3,  L.  Hanuds  (Acidindb),  who  was  qnaestor 
is  a,  a  168  (Ut.  zIt.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
t«o  Uaafii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
Mnc  IS  illratrians  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
tkp  sn  of  M.  M«tii;n«j  the  other  of  L.  Manlins. 
(Lir.  dii.  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
ai  the  qnaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  AciniNVS,  a  yomig  man  who  was  going  to 
pame  his  stodies  at  Auiens  at  the  same  time  as 
ywi^  Cicens  B.  c  45.  (Cic  ad^tt.  zii  32.)  He 
u  pohaps  the  same  Acidinns  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicers  respecting  the  death  of  Marcelliu,  (Cic 
«i*F«si.iT.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  GENS.  The  fimiily-mime*  of  this 
gnu  are  AnoLA,  BALans,  and  Olabbio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  nndonbtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
ben  of  these  fiuniliea  were  £reqnently  tribnnes  of 
thepfehs. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  fiiend  of  Pliny 
the  jonnger,  was  bom  at  Brizia  (Brescia),  and 
«as  the  SOD  of  Hinncins  Hacrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
nnk.  Adlianas  was  snccessively  qnaestor,  tri- 
hnie,  and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  PUny  nart 
sf  Us  property.  (Plin.  ^  L  14,  iL  16.) 
_  ACINDY'NUS,  GREGCRIUS  (r^nryrfpio. 
'AeMnMt),  a  Greek  Monk,  A.  D.  1341,  distin- 
giiiAed  in  the  eontroTersy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Ijaietttt  Monks  of  Honnt  Athos.  He  supported 
sad  saeoeeded  T>»»<»»m  in  his  opposition  to  their 
aotian  that  the  light  which  appeiued  on  the  Monnt 
of  the  Trandgnration  waa  WKreated.  The  em- 
ponr,  John  Cantacosenns,  took  part  ^A.  D.  1347) 
vith  Pshunas,  the  leader  of  the  Qoietists,  and  ob- 
tained the  csodemnation  of  Adndynus  by  several 
coancils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  n.  1361.  Remains  of  Adndynus  are,  De 
fmalii  el  Optntkmi  Dn  advenui  imperitiam 
Cnpwn  PalmM,  ^  in  "  Variorum  Pontificnm 
>d  Petmra  Gnaphenm  Eutyduannm  EpistoL"  p.  77, 
Grelier.  4to.  Ingoht  1616,  and  Oarmat  Iambi- 
esB  it  HatmaUms  Palama*,  "  Oraeeiae  Ortho- 
*aae  Scriptores,"  by  Leo.  Alhitius,  p.  755,  vol  i. 
4h>.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACIS  CAcu),  .leondiDg  to  Ovid  {Mel.  ziii. 
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750,  &c)  a  son  of  Faunas  and  Syraaethii.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polypho- 
mns  the  Cydop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  lock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Ads  or  Acinias  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
&om  nnder  a  nek.  [ll  S.] 

ACME'NES  ('Anyt^m),  a  lumame  of  rertaiu 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  a{ 
other  gods.    (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Or. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pymcmon  in  Virgil 
{Aen,  viiL  425),  and  as  Aiget  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  ("AjtaiTiit),  according  to  Ovid  (AM. 
iiL  582,  &c,)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
hmding  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailora 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiinl  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  firom  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Nazos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigen  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  waa 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Nazos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  {^Fai.  134),  whose 
story  ou  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  tho  Tyrrhenian  aes 
from  them.  (pomp.  Hom.  Hymn.  i»  Bacek  ■•  Apol- 
lod.  iil  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  OaL  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.     [Nicbtab.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  C^6vrrit  or 
'AmiiTioi),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iil  8.  §  1 ;  fiteph.  Byz.  t.  e. 'Ajnirriay.)  [L.  S.] 

ACO'NTIUS  CAxifKrioj),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Ddos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  "I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  many  Acontins."  The  none  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontins  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
waa  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe's  &ther  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  befbra  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  time^  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden's 
father,  dedated  that  Diana  by.  the  repeated  iUnesa 
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meant  to  ponidi  Cydippe  for  her  peijury.  TIi« 
maiden  then  czplained  the  whole  affiur  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  &ther  wai  at  laet  induced  to  gire  hii 
daughter  to  Acontin*.  Thit  >tuy  i«  related  by 
Ovid  (Hmid.  20,  21 ;  camp.  2>>><.  iii.  10.  73) 
•nd  Ariitaeneto*  {E^puL  z.  10),  and  ie  alio  alluded 
to  in  MTeial  ftagment*  of  ancient  poeU,  eepedally 
of  Callimachui,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  tit)* 
Cydippe.  The  uune  etoiy  with  lome  nudificationi 
ia  related  by  Antoniniu  Liberali*  (Metam.  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Heimociatei  and  CteeyUa.  (Comp.  Ctx- 
SYLLA  and  Bnttmann,  Mytholog.  ii.  p.  1 15.)  [L.S.] 

A'CORIS  rAjtopu),  lung  of  Kgypt,  ontand  in- 
to alliance  witk  Engoma,  king  of  Cypnii,  againit 
their  conmion  enemy  Artazeizet,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c  385,  and  aaiiUcd  ETagoia*  with  ihipe 
and  money.  On  the  condniian  of  the  war  with 
Eragonu,  b.  c.  376,  the  Penian*  directed  their 
fotvet  against  Egypt.  Acoris  colleeted  a  laige 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Qreek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabriaa  gen»- 
laL  Chabrias,  hQwerer,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Phamabazua,  who  was 
appcnnted  by  Anaxerzes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Penian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  c.  373,  Acoiis  was  already  dead. 
(Died.  zv.  2—4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42;  Theopom.op. 
J'koL  cod.  176.)  Syncellus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  leign. 

ACRAEA  ('Aivaia).  1.  A  dan^ter  of  the 
TiTer-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  aa 
nurses  to  UenL  A  biU  Acnea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hea  near  Myoenaa  derived  ita  aaoe  iram  mi; 
(Pans.  ii.  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Aenaa  and  Aeraeos  are  also  attributes  giren 
to  Tirions  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis  uid  others.  (Pans.  i.  1.  g  3,  ii.  24. 
S  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §28;  VitiUT.  i.  7 :  Spanheim, 
ad  aUlim.  Hfmm  m  Joe.  82.)  [L.  &] 

ACRA^HEUS  ('Aufxufffc),  a  son  of  ApoUo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wo> 
shipped  in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Anaephius  or  Acmephiaeua.  (Steph.  Bys.  j.  v. 
•Aupmipla ;  Paul.  iz.  23.  g  3,  40.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

ACRAGAS  ('/ucpiyas),  a  son  af  Zeus  and  the 
Ooeonid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Bys.  i,  v.  AxpJiryiuirts.)  [L.  8.] 

ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  (zzziiL  13.  {  55.)  It  is  not 
luiown  either  when  or  where  he  was  bom.  Pliny 
says  that  Acngaa,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
aadered  but  litue  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artiat  of 
gnat  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
ill  diflerent  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes^ 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  &med  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Baccbae  and  Centaurs 
giaved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
OS  in  iufening  that  the  three  artists  vmom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acngas  in  the  Utter  put  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c,  aa  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.P.M.] 

ACRATCyPHORUS  ('AayNrve^fut),  a  su^ 
ume  of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as 
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the  g^^T  of  nnmiTBd  wine,  and  wonhipned  at 
Phi^eia  in  Arcadia.  (Pans,  viii  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATCyPOTES  ('A«fiitnnn<vi|t),  the  driakct 
of  unmixed  wine^  was  a  ben  worshipped  in  Mo- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  op.  Atim.  ii.  n.  39.) 
According  to  Paosanias  (L  2.  g  4),  who  calla  hia 
simply  Acmtos,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshij^wd  in  Attics 
Pausanias  saw  his  imsge  at  Athens  in  the  koose 
of  Polytion^  where  it  was  fized  in  the  walL  [L.  S.] 

A'CRATUS,  a  fivadman  of  Neio,  who  was  sent 
by  Nen  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Aehaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  tho  statues  of  the  godk 
(Tac.  Ann.  zv.  45,  xvi  28 ;  oomp.  Dim  c£iys. 
Mod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  vras  a  Pythagonan  pbik- 
sopher.  (Cie.  d»  Fm,  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  .^riois,  whidi  is 
a  &lse  leading,  instead  of  .^erioii. 

ACRISI0MEI8,  a  patronymic  of  Danaa,  daogb- 
ter  of  Acrisins,  (Virg.  Aem,  vii.  410.)  HoDsr 
(//.  ziv.  319)  uses  the  form  'AKfiaUhr^      [L.  S.] 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseu, 
giandson  of  Acriaiiis.  (Ov.  MtL  r.  70.)     [L.  S.] 

ACRI'SIUS  ('AKfUrun),  ason  of  Abaa,  king  gf 
Aigos  and  of  Ootleia.     He  was  gmndson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Daaaos.     His  twig- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
qoanelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  fnm  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  fiither-in-kw  lobataa,  the  Lydan,  Proetus  i»- 
tunied,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  Ui 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  A>^  for  hiinsel£    An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danaa,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  wouU 
kill   his  grandfather.      For  this  reason  ha  kept 
Danaii  shut  up  in  a  sabtemneous  apartment,  cr  in 
a  brsaen  tower.    But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
fsther,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  unds 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.    Acri- 
sius ordered   mother  and  child,  to   be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  wcra 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Pdydeetcs. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  g  1, 4.  g  1 ;  Pans,  il  16.  g  2,  25.  g  6, 
iii.  13.  g  6;  Hygin.  FaL  63.)  As  to  the  manner  ia 
which  the  oiade  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  PxRSXua.     According  to  the 
Scholiast   on  Enripides  (Oml.  1087),  Acrisius 
was  the  founder  of   the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strsbo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  th^  he 
was  only  the  fint  who  regulated  the  aibirs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  wen  to  take 
port  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.    (Comp. 
Libanius,  Orat.  voL  iii  472,  ei  Reiske.)    [!•.  S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caenineuiea,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretiius  as  ^Mtt> 
Opima.  {SeeJOicLo/Ant  f.H9i.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (PluL  Horn.  16}  Serv.  ad.  Vira.  Ata.n. 
860;  Liv.l  10.) 

ACRON  CAKpar),  an '  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigcntom,  the  son  of  Xenon.    Hit  exact  date 
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ii  Mt  Icnoim ;  txrt,  m  he  »  mentioned  ai  bemg 
ceBtemnmiy  irith  Empedocle*,  who  died  abont 
tk  Iwgnmuig  of  the  Pdoponneeiu  wv,  he  moct 
kiTC  IiTed  in  the  fifth  emtniy  Mote  Chiict.  Fnm 
Sicily  be  went  to  Athens,  end  then  opened  a 
pkflMophical  idiool  (im^ieTtutr).  It  i*  •■ 
that  he  vaa  in  that  eity  doting  the  gnat  plagne 
(a.  c.  430X  and  that  luge  fins  for  the  parpote  of 
nnifying  the  air  woe  kindled  in  the  itneti  bj 
hii  direction,  \rhidi  piwred  of  gnat  •errice  to 
■eTCTil  at  the  ndk.  (Phit.  Del:  el  Oeir.  80; 
OribwL  Sgrnape.  ri.  24,  pw  97;  AiitiDs  tetnb. 
n.  win.  i.  94,  p.  223 ;  Fanl  Aegin.  ii  85, 
pi  406.)  It  ihoold  homnr  be  beme  in  mind 
that  tbete  ia  n»  mentian  of  thii  in  Thncf- 
dides  (S.  49,  ftb),  and,  if  it  i»  tine  that  £m- 
pededea  or  Smenides  (who  died  &  c  467)  vrote 
the  epitaph  on  Aeron,  it  may  be  donbted 
vbethei  be  vaa  in  Athena  at  the  time  of  the 
plajifae.  Upon  hii  ntam  to  Agiigentom  he  waa 
anxiooa  to  erect  a  family  lomb^  and  i^iplied  to 
the  aenate  for  a  q>ot  of  grannd  for  that  porpoae  on 
aemont  of  his  eminenee  as  a  phyiieiBn.  Empe- 
dsdes  howerer  resisted  this  application  as  being 
ceatn>7  to  the  principle  of  eqnality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his'tsob  the  fitUowing  larcastic 
epita^  (mtori'u^t),  which  it  ia  qoite  impossible 
to  tnaakte  so  aa  to  pwseire  the  paitmooiaaia  of 
the  original : 
'Ajrper  bfrpir  'AKfmf  'AsparyovriMr  «nydt  Ixfmi 

Kffwra  KftHirit  iitfet  warpUot  duerdnit. 
The  second  line  was  sometfanes  read  tllBS : 
'AMfaiitip  KOfn^t  riftlos  (bspot  aaWx"- 
Some  penons  attrifaoted  the  whole  epignm  to 
Simonides.    (Said.  s.  v.  'Sicpm) ;    Eadoc.    Violar^ 
ap.  ViUoiaoB,  Jmeed.  Or.  L  49 ;  Diog.  Liieit 
TiiL  65.)     The  sect  of  the  Empiric!,  in  order  to 
boost  of  a  greater  antiqnity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(finnded  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  Polybns,  the 
soD-in-iBW  of  Hippooates,  abont  a.  c.  400),  claimed 
Acran  as  dieir  ibnnder   (Psendo-Oal.  JnlroiL  4. 
^  zir.  p.  683X  thoogfa  Uiey  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  centiuy  B.  c.    [PaiLiNUS ;  SuA- 
nox.']    Pliny  &lls  into  this  anachnnism.  (H.  N. 
zziz.  4.)    None  of  Aenn's  woriis  an  now  oxtant, 
though  he  wrote  leTenl  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
M edKal  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  ths  titles 
sre  preserred  by  Smdas  and  Endoda.  [W.  A.  0.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Soman  grunmarian, 
pmhably  of  the  fifth  century  A.  n,,  but  whose  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known.     He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
mee,  and  also,  aeeording  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  hare  on  Penios.    The  frisments  which 
leniBin  of  the  wodL  on  Horace,  thongh  mnch  mnti- 
Isted,  are  nfauUe,  as  containing  the  remariu  of 
dte  ^der  eammentatan,  Q.  Terentiui  Seaoms  and 
others.    They  wen  pnUbhed  first  by  A.  Zaiotti, 
lUaa,  1474,  and  ^ain  in  1486,  and  hare  oAen 
been  pnblisbed  since  in  different  editiaiu ;  periiaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Oeo.  Fabrichu,  in  his  ed.  UF 
Hocaee,  BanI,  1555,  Leipzig,  lfi71.    A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  nme  man,  wrote  a 
csaiaieutaiy  on  Terence,  which  is  lest,  but  which 
it  reCened  to  by  the  grammarian  Charisius.  [A.  A] 
ACROPOUTA,     GEORQIUS      (r«^io> 
'h*fn/Snfi),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
•tsn^ns  Acrapolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
ByiaDtiiie  &nuly  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
tlie  imperial  fionuy  of  the  Dncas.  (Aenpolita,  97.) 
He  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1220  {lb.  39), 
Wt  — «— T*"*^  ^  fcther  in  his  Bzteeoth  year  to  | 
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Nieaea,'the.iesidanee  of  the  Oreek  emperor  John 
Vatatses  Dncas.  There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  stodies  under  Theodoins  Ezapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephonis  Blemmida.  {lb.  32.)  The  emperor  enh 
ployed  him  afterwaids  in  dipIonutiG  affiun,  and 
Aciopolita  shewed  himself  a  rery  discreet  and 
skilfiil  negociator.  In  1355  ha  commanded  the 
Nieaean  anny  in  the  war  between  Vi-l«»»l^  des- 
pot of  Epiros,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  iba 
son  and  successor  of  John.  But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  deliTeied  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Pabeologus.  Preriously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  gnat  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  kpc.     Meanwhile,  Michael  Pabwologus  was 

Srodaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
e  ezpulsed  the  latins  &xim  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  tbe  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Geoigius  Aenpolita  becoines  known  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dudomatists.  After  baring  diichaiged  the 
tunetion  oi^ambassador  at  tbe  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  yeois 
from  public  B&urs,  fud  mads  the  instructioD  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.  But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  ray  important  negociation.  Michael, 
s&aid  of  a  sew  Latin  inrasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Onek  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  negoeiations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  die  rewn  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Oiegory  X.  John  XXI.  Micohua  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  h^ipy  result  of  which  was  ahnott  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor's  name  that  that  confession 
of  fiuth  which  had  been  preriously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwaids  broken  oS^  but  not  through  the  {suit  of 
Acropolita.  In  1282  Acropolita  was  onoe  more 
sent  to  Bolgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  retTun  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  tame  year, 
in  his  62nd  yesr. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  sereial  works  :  tho 
most  importsnt  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Bysao- 
tine  empire,  under  the  title  Xpomieiy  ih  iy  ow^si 
Twv  i¥  iaripoa,  that  is,  bam  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  die  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palseologns  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  knmA  in  the  library  of  Oeoisins  Cantacoxenna 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwaids  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fahricius,£iU.Giraee.voLTiLp.76&)  The 
fint  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodorns  Douxa, 
Lugd.  BataT.  1614, 8to.;  butamon  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatiua,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapten.  It  has  the  title  rsMfryfow 
Tov  'AiqnnnAiTov  rov  iAryi\ov  hjrfMnm  xporneJ) 
mrffpi^ri,  Oeargii  Aeropoltiae,  magm  Logolielae, 
Jiatona,  Ac.  Paris,  1651.  foL  This  edition  ia  re- 
printed in  the  "  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptoram," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  ziL  This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
histoiy,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  cnly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  lame  authoi^ 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  fint  embaasy  to  Bulgariik 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologos  by  PachymeiM 
may  be  considered  as  a  continnation  of  the  work  of 
Acnipolita.  Besides  this  vrorlL,  Acropolita  vnte 
■evcral  oiationt,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  n^ociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  oration*  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricins  (toL  Tii  p.  47 1 )  speaks  of  a 
its.  which  has  the  title  n<pl  riv  M  Krbrtttt 
K6<rnov  iriir  xal  rtpl  tUv  PamXtvmimty  fUxP* 
dXiiirms  Kmv(rramyour6Kttis.  Oeoif[ins,  or  Gre- 
gorins  Cyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encominm  of 
Acropolita,  caUa  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
liis  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Donza :  it  contains  nseful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  althoagh  it  is  iiill  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita's  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  W.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROREITES  CAKptipttnit),  a  mmame  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
tinder  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Heta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy,  (Stepo.  Byx,  «.  «. 
^AKpaptta.)  [h.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  ^AKpiraros).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  11.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infiuny  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  B.C  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  acc^t  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  B.  a  314  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigvntum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  ruse  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
which  was  in  B,  c,  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Diod.  zv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2 ;  Pint.  Agis,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unhkwful  in- 
tcrcoune  with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymns,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  fiither  Arena ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disamointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  B.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatns.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  fother  in  B.  c  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pansanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymns,  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  hi*  grandlather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut  /'yrrA. 26-28i.<<j/u,SiPaus.iii.6.§3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Anus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (op.  AUat,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  {'AimSa),  a  danghter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  41 ;  ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  7 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Stayeren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  ('AKToSmyy  I.  Son  of  Aristaeua 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  bounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  206,  Ac.) 
ondllyginiu.  (Fak.  181;  comp. Stat. I'M. ii. 203.) 


ACTISANES. 
The  eanie  of  this  misfbrtone  is  differently  stated : 
according  to  some  aeconnts  it  was  because  he  hsd 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess dumged  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  piece*  by  his  own  dogs.  (Or.  JUeL 
iiu  165,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181 ;  CaUim.  k.  m 
Pailad.  1 10.)  Others  rehite  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  a- 
ceUed  her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feoit 
the  game  which  was  destin^  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Saeeh.  320;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pan- 
sanias (iz.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenoa  the  rock  oo 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued  ! 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemii 
in  the  batn ;  bat  he  i*  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mid- 
neas.  Palaephatoa  (i.  e.  Aelaeoii)  ^ves  an  abuud 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  tJie  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenian*  ofiered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  hi*  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotu*  in  the  Leacfae  of  Delphi,  is  deacribol 
by  Pausaniaa,  (z.  30.  §  2 ;  comp.  MUller,  Ordom. 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melisau*,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Aigos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
cany  him  off;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensaed 
between  Melissusand  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  draught, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archiaa  emigrated  to  Sicily,  when 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  Amiat. 
JVorr.  p.  772  j  comp.  Pan*,  v.  7.  $  2 ;  Thucvd.  vi. 
3 ;  StnOi.  viiL  p.  380.)  [L.'S.] 

ACTAEUS  CAjcrowi).  A  aon  of  Eriachthon, 
and  according  to  Pauaania*  (i.  2.  %  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica,  He  had  three  daughten, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandnsus,  and  wa*  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodoru*  (iii  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrop*  waa  the  first  king  of  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  &«ed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  fiir  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marr}'ing 
her ;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attains.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Am.  xiit  12,  46,  ziv.  2 ;  Suet.  Ner.  28, 50 ;  Dion 
Cas*.  Ixl  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  place*  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Afet.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  z.  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  Pnperl.  p.  434.)      [L.  S.] 

ACTI'SAMES  ('AxTMnfaTis))  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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Ho  eonqaend  Egjpt  and  gorcrsed  it  with  jutioek 
He  fimnded  the  dty  of  Rhinocelim  on  the  con- 
nan  of  Egypt  *'>d  Sfiia,  and  wai  meceeded  by 
Uodo,  aa  EgyptiuL  Diodonn  aayi  that  Acti- 
■nei  coaqnend  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amana,  fi>r 
irhick  are  ought  peihapa  to  read  Ammoai*.  At  all 
erania,  ^■~'"-.  the  contemporary  of  Cyma,  cannot 
fenant.  (Diad.L60;Strah.xTi.p.759.) 
ACTIUS.    [ArncK] 

ACTOR  CAcny).  1.  A  nn  of  Daon  and 
SioiDede,  the  dangfater  of  Xathna.  He  wa*  thu 
a  bmdier  of  Aatoopeia,  Aenetns,  Phylaciu,  and 
Cephalna,  and  huhand  of  Aegina,  &ther  of  Me- 
noetina,  and  grand&ther  of  Patiaclai.  (ApoUod. 
i.  9.  S  ^  16)  iii-  10-  S  8 ;  Pind.  Ot  is.  76 ;  Horn. 
IL  xi.  785,  xri  14.) 

2l  a  aon  of  Phorbaa  and  Hyimine,  and  hoafaand 
oC  Moliane.  He  was  thui  a  brother  of  Angeea, 
mnd  bthec  of  Etuytoa  and  Cteatu.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
7.  §  2 :  Paaa.  t.  I.  §  8,  viii.  U.  §  6.) 

S.  A  companion  of  Aeneaa  (Viig.  Aen.  iz.  500), 
irho  ia  probably  the  lame  who  in  another  poMage 
(zii.  94)  ia  called  an  Aninncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
qnoed  lance  Tnmni  made  a  boaat  Thia  story 
aecnu  to  hare  given  rise  to  the  prorerbial  saying 
"  Actoiia  apoUam**  (Jbt.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
*fiA  in  g«icmL  [L.  S,] 

ACTO'RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  (^tumpS^nt  or 
'AicToflttry,  are  patronymic  fiirm*  of  Actor,  and  are 
emaeqiiently  given  to  deseendanta  of  an  Actor, 
sacli  aa  Patractes  (Or.  MtL  ziii  373 ;  TritU  i.  9. 
39),  ErithoB  (Or.  MtU  t.  79  ;  compare  Tiii.  308, 
371),  Eorytoa,  and  Cteatoa.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 
su.  185,  zL  750,  zziiL  638.)  [L.  S.} 

M.  ACTOOIIUS  NASO,  seenia  to  have  writ- 
ten a  1^  of  Jnliiia  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
tnnea,  which  ia  quoted  by  Suetonins,  (JtiL  9,  52.) 
He  time  at  whidi  he  lived  is  uncertain,  bnt  from 
tba  way  in  which  he  ia  reiierred  to  by  Suetonins, 
k  would  afanoat  seem  to  have  been  a  oontempomry 
tfCaeaar. 

ACTUA'RTUS  Q Auraaifiat),  the  surname  by 
vhich  an  ancient  Greek  pbyaiciaa,  whose  real 
aune  waa  Joannes,  ia  commonly  known.  His 
fiither's  name  waa  Zarharias ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Conatantinople,  and,  as  it  i^peers,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  aa  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aduarku,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
eonrt  upon  physicians.  (/)K<.q^.iii<.p.61I,b.)  Very 
little  ia  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
hia  date  ia  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
othera  bring  him  down  aa  low  aa  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
ia  dedicated  to  Us  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytea,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Andronicns  II.  PiUaeologns, 
X.  D.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocanchus,  whom  he  de- 
scrOies  (though  withoat  naming  him)  as  going 
ufoi  an  embaaay  to  the  north.  {Da  MtA,  Mtd. 
Pact  in  L  iL  pp.  IS9,  169.) 

One  of  hia  woriu  ia  entitled,  Iltpl  'Eitpr/tiSr  ml 
nsMi'  Toii  Vnxutsw  nrs^^urros,  sol  t^i  aar'  ahi 
Amino  — "  De  Actionibus  et  Affectibua  Spiritns 
■inimalia.  ejnsqne  Nntritione.''  This  ia  a  psycho- 
loeical  and  physiological  woric  in  two  books,  in 
Mich  all  hia  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
banded  upon  the  princdplea  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Oalen,  and  othen,  with  relation  to  the  same 
subject.    The  style  rf  this  tract  is  by  no 
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iopiiie,  and  has  a  great  miztore  of  the  dd  Attic 
in  It,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writen.  A  toleiahly  full  abstract  of 
it  ia  given  by  fiarchusen,  Hiil.  Medic  DiaL  14.  p. 
338,  Ac  It  was  first  published,  Venet  1 647,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  tnmslation  by  JuL  Alezandiinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  «raa 
published.  Par., 1657,  8va  edited,  without  notes 
or  prefiue,  by  Jsc.  GoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lipa.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  alw  inserted  it  in  the 
first  vdume  of  his  Pkfnci  et  Mediai  Grata  Mi- 
uartM,  BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  3. 
Bemardi  Relifjinat  Mtdieo-Criticae,  ed.  Omner, 
Jenae,  1796,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Sspa- 
wmrual  M4aolot, "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  iq)peared  complete  only 
in  a  liBtin  transition,  though  Oietx  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  matoials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  hia  other  works.  (See  hia  pre&ce  to  Oalen 
De  Diuect.  Mute.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  foUowa  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aiitins  and  Paulna  Awineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  hu  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (FraeC  I  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Com.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet.  1654,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideier  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Pkgt.  et  Med.  Or.  Mm, 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  ITspl  Aiaynifftar 
naf>iy,''DeMorborumDignotione,''and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's  Dictiortarium 
Mediaan,  Par.  1664,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
"  De  Medicamentomm  Compositione."  An  pxtract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Femel's  coUectiou  of 
writen  De  Febribut,  Venet  1576,  foL 

His  other  extant  wortc  is  Ilepl  Oipay,  "  De 
Urinis,''in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  whichTheophilasProtospathBriui)  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  but  hundred  years,  he  had  left  haidly  anythuig 
new  to  he  said  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  ia  1619, 
Venet.  4to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  coUected 
works  are  siud  by  Choulant  (Handbueh  der  Bu- 
dttrhmde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicm,  Leipzig,  1841), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1566, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  thiee  works  in  also  inserted  in  the  Madioat 
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AtHt  PrmegM  of  H.  Stephena,  Pit.  1567,  ioL 
(Fieind'*  Hiit.  </  P^gtie;  Spnngel,  Hid.  d»  la 
Mid. ;  Haller,  BiUiotk.  Medic  PraeL ;  Barchnaeo, 
Hill.  Medk.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACU'LEO  oecnn  u  a  nraame  of  C.  Forini 
who  wu  qaantar  of  L.  Sdpio,  end  wa*  con- 
demned of  peeulatns.  (Lir.  xxxriiL  55.)  Aco- 
leo,  however,  seenu  not  to  have  been  a  legnhir  &■ 
mily-name  of  ike  Fnria  gens,  but  onlj  a  ninmme 
given  to  this  penon,  of  which  a  annUar  exampie 
occurs  in  the  fbUowing  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  named 
the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  sarpasied  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distingnished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Lidnius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Acaleo  was  C.  ViseUiiu  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Acnleo  was  only  a 
snniame  given  to  the  bther  from  his  aenteoesa,  and 
that  his  nill  name  was  C.  Visellins  Varro  Acnko. 
(Cic  deOr.HS,  ii.  1,  66 ;  Brut.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  fAxov/Mvtft),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  hefm  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  aa  die  friend  and  eompaoion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Phaedr.  init. ;  Xen.  Manor. 
iii.  13.  i  2.)  He  was  the  &ther  of  Eryzimachua, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speaken  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat 
Prolog,  p.  315,  c.  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatios,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  -nth  the  title 
^M.  Socmtii  et  Socralieonm,  and  again  by  Orel- 
Uus,  Lipa.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  pi  SI.     [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILAUS  ('AmmraaarX  of  AigiM,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logt)graphers(.0iiti  i^Aitt.  f.h'lh, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  %.c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
orScabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  .the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  (i.  e.)  says,  that  ha 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronae  tablets,  which  his 
father  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strang  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  ether  logogiapbers,  ha  wrote  m  the  Ionic 
dialect  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  {Sgmp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  fA  Acnailails  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious.  (>.  e.  'tjuirmot  MiAifnor,  'laropfjvai, 
3,<rfypi^\  The  iragmenla  of  Acusilaiis  have 
been  published  by  Sturta,  Oerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  in  the  "  Museum  Criticum,"  i 
p.  216,  tK.  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACUTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  &  c.  44)1, 
was  elected  by  the  ether  tribunes  (by  co-(^>latian) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  T.  10 ; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  C^"")'  ^B  daughter  of  Heealemnns,  king 
of  Caiia,  and  sister  of  Mansolos,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  ud  Pizodarus.  She  was  narried  to  her 
broUier  Idrieos,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  B.  c. 
351  and  died  B.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  thnne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodams  in  &a  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  kii^.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  B.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possesaon  of 
the  fortress  of  Alioda,  suiendered  tnis  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  takingHalicamassus,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arrian,  Awak. 
i.23;Diod.xvL4%74;  Stmbwziv.ppi  656,  657; 
Pint  Ala.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('AMasar'AUuHX 
a  Onek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pn- 
bably  of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MwraUset  ii 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigms 
in  the  Vat  M3.  {Anik.  Or.  vi.  228) ;  and  tbs 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  nintii,  and  testh 
epigrams  agree  with  ^lis  aeconat  of  his  or^iiL 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tha  Gnat,  ts 
whose  death  he  alludes.  {Autk.  Gr.-ra.  240.) 
The  fifth  epignun  (Anik.  Gr.  vii.  805)  is  inscribed 
'AStolov  HiTuXt)ralov,  and  there  was  a  Mitylesaeaa 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  nt^ 
'KyaKiuirorQim  and  Tlfk  AiaBictia.  (Athea. 
ziii.  p.  606.  A,  XL  p.  471,  P.)  The  time  when  h«  ' 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Beiske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  t*D 
to  bs  the  same  person.  {AiUk.  Oraec  vL  328, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  306,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  .^so^ 
ii.  p.  224 ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)        [C.  P.  H.] 

ADAMANTEIA.    fAMALrBBiA.] 

ADAMA'NTIUS  ('Attviai^wt),  aa  aadsnt 
physician,  bearing  the  title  otIatrotojMiUi  (Jmtfumi 
li&yw  ffo^urrit,  Socrates,  JHi$L  Bodm.  viL  13), 
for  the  msaning  of  which  see  Did.  tf  Aft. 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  hislaij, 
except  that  he  was  by  larth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  Wds  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandra, 
at  tlie  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
dtr  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  A.  D.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embiace  Chris- 
tianity, ^parently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  dien  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Sociatci, 
/.  e.)  He  ia  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
yhyuognomy,  ^twuryrat/iwucd,  in  two  books,  whidi 
IS  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
Beasore  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i.  ProeenL  f. 
314,  ed.  Franx.)  from  Polemo's  woik  on  the  lanie 
subject  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantina,  who  li 
supposed  by  Fabridus  {BOIiolk.  Oraeea,  toL  ii.  p. 
171,  xiil  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  msi^ 
ried  Pladdia,  the  daughter  of  Theodoains  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  cod- 
jonetion  with  the  ^peror  Honorius.  It  was  fini 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo,,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8voi,  and  after 
wards  in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  aad 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  M 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Fnuixins,  who  kai 
inserted  it  in  hia  collection  of  the  Sergilore*  PifK- 
ogmmiM  Ytttra,  Or.  et  I«t,  Altenb.  1780,  8va 
Another  of  his  works,  Ilip)  'Arifmr,  De  Vtmtit,  is  { 
quoted  by  Ae  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  IS  given  by  Aelins  (tetiab.  i.  aerm.  3,  c 
163) ;  it  ia  aaid  to  be  a^  in  eziatenoe  in  anna- 
aeript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of  | 
his  medical  pieaciiptions  are  preserved  by  Oriha- 
aiua  and  Aetiui^  [W.  A.  G.]         ' 

AUEIMANTUS  CABstfianw).  1.  Tbeaunof 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
mieium  he  threatened  to  aail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistodes  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis- 
todes  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  whick 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  SahunsL 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commeneemeat  of  the  battte,  bnt  this 
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w  denied  hij  tie  CarintUaBs  md  the  other 
GnduL  (Herod.  viiL  i,  £6,  61,  94  ;  Plut  Tiem. 
11.) 

2.  Tlw  HO  of  LenoolopludM,  on  AUwman,  wu 
«■»  of  the  eeratmuideit  with  AlciUadea  in  the  ez- 
pe£tioo  againit  Andioi,  B.  CL  407.  (Xen.  HdL  i. 
4.|21.)  He  wu  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
■iu  geaetab  after  the  bMtle  of  Aiginiuaev  B.  c. 
4M,  and  eoatmaed  in  offios  till  the  tattle  of  Aegoa- 
polaim,  &  c.  4U6,  where  he  wa*  one  of  the  com- 
■anden,  and  «a«  taken  priaoner.  He  was  the 
aalf  oe  of  the  Athenian  priioneim  who  waa  not 
pot  la  death,  becaoie  ha  ^d  oppoaed  the  decne 
lor  cutting  off  die  right  hand*  of  the  Locedaemo- 
■iana  who  n^t  be  taken  in  the  battle.  Ha  was 
acoued  hj  many  of  tieacheijr  in  this  battle,  and 
vuafterwaidi  inpeached  bj  Cooon.  (Xen.  JItU.  i. 
7.Sl,u.l.f  30-S-2;  Pana.iT.  17.§-2,x.9.§o:Dem. 
tU  fills,  kg.  f.  401. ;  hyt.  cAle.  pp.  143,  21.) 
Aririophaan  ipeoks  of  Adeimantna  in  tiie  "Fngi " 
(lili),  wUeh  waa  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  ooe  whose  death  waa  wiahed  for ;  and  he  also 
csUi  him,  apparently  oot  of  jest,  the  son  of  Laaco- 
kphos,  that  ie,  "White  Ctest.~  In  the  "Prota- 
geias"  of  Plato,  Adeimantas  is  also  i^oken  of  aa 
jfcsent  on  that  oaawion  (pt  SIS,  e.). 

i.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  faeqaently  men- 
tioied  by  the  latter.  (ApoL  fiber,  pi  34,  l,  lis 
A^  ii  pk  3S7,  c  p.  £48,  d.  e.) 

ADQANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
aSocd  to  kffl  Anunina  if  the  Romans  would  send 
Vm  poison  fiir  the  pnrpoae ;  but  Tiberiu  declined 
the  slier.     (Tac  .<liasi.  ii.  88.) 

ADHBRBAL  ('ArdfiCat).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
ciwaiiiiili  I  in  the  firat  Panic  warj  who  was  placed 
•rcrDrepana,  and  ampletdy  defeated  tha  Roman 
esnnl  P.  Clandina  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepaaa,  B.  a 
34S.  (Polyh.  L  49 — 52;  Diod.  SeL  zzIt.} 

2.  A  Carthaginian  conuna&der  under  hCaggo  in 
the  second  Pnnic  war,  wha  was  deCeated  in  a  sea- 
fght  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  LaeUiu  in  B.C 
aw.    (liT.  xxriii  30.) 

1.  The  son  of  Uidpaa,  asid  giandscn  of  Maai- 
nsss,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia  left  to  him  by 
Ids  father  in  coaimctioa  with  his  brather  Hiempsal 
and  Jogmtha,  b.  c.  1 18.  After  the  murder  of  his 
Imther  by  Jngortha,  Adherbel  Bed  to  Rome  and 
vas  restored  to  his  share  of  tha  kingdom  by  the 
Bnanni  m  B.C.  117.  Bat  Adherbal  was  again 
str^iped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  be- 
wpd  in  Gnu,  wheia  he  was  trcaeberonsly  killed 
h]t  Jognrtha  in  B.  c.  112,  although  he  had  pbced 
Uaself  Oder  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(SaQ.  Jmg.  5,  IS,  14,  24,  36,  26;  Lir.  JSp.  68 ; 
Disd.  £ie.  zzzir.  p.  605.  ed.  Weaa.) 

ASIATORIX  ('JOmrifuO,  son  of  a  tetianh 
in  Qaktia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
aU  the  Ranana  in  Heradeis  ahortly  before  the 
hMtle  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  aa 
pissAsr  io  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  pnt  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  Bit  eldar  son, 
l)fteatna,  was  sabseqnentiy  made  priest  of  the 
•dsfantedgeddasainCamana.  (Stiab.  zii.  pp.  548, 
at,  549 ;  Cic  <K<  Pam.  ii.  12.) 

AOMETE  ('AS/cifn))L  1.  AdasgterofOceanns 
aadTketys(Ucaiod.  Tluag.H9),  whomHyginus 
>a  the  pcefKe  to  his  &bles  calls  Admeto  and  a 
dsaghler  sf  Pontaa  and  Tbalassa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Enryathena  and  Antimache  or 
Adnetc:  Heiadea  waa  obliged  by  her  &ther  to 
fash  far  hsi  the  godle  of  Ans,  which  waa  winn 
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by  Hippdvta,  qoeen  of  the  Amacons.  (ApoUod.  ii 
5.  §9.)  AcewdiogtaTzetaes(a(<i««qpir.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  zt.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hem 
at  Aigos,  bat  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddesa 
to  Samos.  Piiatea  were  engaged  by  the  Aif[iTes 
to  fetch  die  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  sh^  when  laden  with  the  image 
ooold  not  be  made  to  more.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restoied  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoratian  of  this 
erent  the  j^ians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  stoty  aeems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Ajgina,  by  which  they  intended  to  prore 
that  the  worship  of  Han  in  toeir  place  was  older 
than  in  Samos.  [L.  S.] 

ADHE'TUS  ('AS/urot),  a  son  of  Pheies,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Phaiae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Peridymene  or  C^rmene.  (  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2, 9.  §  1 4.) 
He  took  part  id  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex-y 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  soeoeeded  his 
btbar  aa  king  of  Pheiae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestia,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admeto*  perfbnned  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  serred  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  ad  £hr^.  AlcaL  2 ; 
Callim,  k.  m  ApoU.  46,  &c),  or  according  to  othen 
because  be  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10. 
i  4.)  Ob  the  day  of  his  maniage  with  .Mcestia, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  ssmiice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  io  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridid 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  ApoUo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  <^  the  lame  time  induced  the 
MoixBB  to  grant  V».  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of.  his  death  his  bther,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die.fftr  him.  Akestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Herades,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  woild.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  g  15 ;  com- 
pare ALCB8TI8.)  [U  S.] 

ADHE'TUS  ("AS^vror),  king  of  the  Moloi- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athen/^  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  inault,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seise 
him  aa  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pansanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyia  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  hia  qoeesi  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  suppUcation 
among  the  Mdossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 

Srince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  bands  upon  the 
earth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutaidi,  he  hims^  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affiirding  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  aU  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
words arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistodes 
safely  to  Pydna  on  bis  vray  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  I  1 36, 137 ;  Pint.  Tktm.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ADMETUS  CAJ(iijTo»),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  this  early  part  of  the  second 
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centuiy  after  Chriit.  One  line  of  hii  ii  pnaerred 
by  Ludan.  (Demauu,  44  ;  Bninck,  AtiaL  uL  p. 
21.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  CASvwitt).  1.  A  taniame  of 
Bacchiu,  (igni&t  the  Ruler.  (Anion.  £pigr.  zxiz. 
6.) 

2.  Adoneos  m  •ometimea  nwd  by  lAtui  poet* 
for  Adonii.  (Plant.  Mamck.  i.  2.  3S  ;  CatolL 
xiix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ADO^NIS  CASmvit),  aooording  to  ApoUodonu 
(iii.  14. 8  3)  a  aon  of  Cinyrai  and  Medanne,  accord- 
ing to  Uetiod  (ap.  ApoUod.  ill  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphenboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyaais  {ap.  ApoUod.  Ue.)  i  aon  of 
Theias,  king  of  Auyria,  who  begot  him  by  hit 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Mynha.)  The  ancient 
story  ran  thoa :  &nyma  had  neglected  the  wor- 
■hip  of  Aphrodite,  and  wai  puniined  by  the  god- 
deaa  with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  &ther.  With 
the  aatittanee  of  tixc  nurae  she  contrired  to  share 
her  &ther's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discoTered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  orertaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  moke  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  afiipva.  Ailxt  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  whidi  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refiised  to 
give  it  up.  The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  eveiy  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Pcnephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.  Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controuL  Aftei^ 
wards  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  Thus  &r  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.  Later  writers 
inmish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  68, 164,  281,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  hei  bdier, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.  Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  his 
sword.  The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per^ 
■ephone  was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
(Ma  z.  SOO,  &C.1  adds  the  following  features: 
Uynha's  love  of  her  &ther  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lncina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  hun  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  t.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.  Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cnitioned  him  against  the  wild  beastsi 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
ita  fory.  According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  fonn  of  a  boor  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  z.  IB ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  i.  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)  A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
allied  <iS  Adonis.   (Pbanodes  of.  PbU.  Sjfmpo$. 
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IT.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  hsr 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modificatioiis  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Uyginui 
{Poet  Attmu  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (/i/yU.  xv.X 
Bion  (IdgU.  L),  and  in  Uie  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phnn.  (t)39,  &c)  From  the  double  marriage  d 
Aphrodite  irith  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  ApoUam.  Bhod.  L  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Oelgos  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  childiea 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  TkeoariL  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dimy.  zlL  15fi.)  On  his  desth 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  aiz  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orph,  hymn.  S5,  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  kter  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficientljr 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoem- 
cian  origin.  (Lucion,  dt  dea  Sj/r.  c.  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  conne  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  thi  | 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appean 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  wintei 
and  its  revival  in  spring — Whence  he  spends  ii> 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  worid 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebratei 
in  annual  festivals  {'Mtmla)  at  Byblos,  Alexandii 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.        [L.  8,] 

ADRANUS  (  ASparis),  a  Sicilian  divinity  wk 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  s 
AdranuB,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  lirnL 
12;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  (t,  v.  IlaAunl) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Fslid. 
According  to  Aelion  (/fiit  Anim.  zi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  teu^le. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  o( 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adiaani 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  si 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  ■• 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  geneisL 
(Bochart,  Gmgmph.  Sacra,  p.  530.)  [k  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADBAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entitled  wspl  'HMf,  to  which  he  added  s 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomochian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. (Athen.  zv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighauiet^ 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  {'MpioTtm).  1.  A  Cielai 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  RheS 
entrusted  the  in&nt  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Di^ 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adiasteia  was  assisied 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curates  (ApoUod.  i.  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach,  hj/mn.  m  Joe.  47),  whom  tke 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apo)- 
lonius  Rhodins  (iii.  132,  &c.^  relates  that  she  gait 
to  the  infiult  Zeus  a  beautiful  gbbe  {a^atfo)  Is 
pby  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeni  >• 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (Spanh.  ni 
Callim.  I.  e.) 

2.  A  (umame  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adiastns,  who  is  aoid  to  ban 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopus  (Stiah,  ziiL  p.  588),  and  by  othen  itm 
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tbe  Tcrii  Sttpimir,  aeootdiiij  to  which  it  voold 
aipiify  the  goddeas  whom  nans  qm  etcape.  (Volo- 
kcB.  ad  Herod.  iiL  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTI'NE.     rAoRAsrcs.] 

ADRASTUS  CAapoirroi),  a  aon  of  Talani, 
long  of  Argoa,  sod  of  Lytimaehe.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
i  13.)  Pamuiiai  (ii.  6.  §  3)  calli  hit  mother 
Lyriitmwi,  and  Hjginiu  (Fa&.  69)  Enrynome. 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  fiiWp.  Piom.  423.)  During  a 
fcod  between  the  most  powethl  honaet  in  Aigcn, 
Taloiu  WW  aUin  hj  Amphiarans,  and  Adiaitna 
being  expelled  from  his  dominiona  fled  to  Folybni, 
then  kii^  of  Sicjon.  When  Polybni  died  with- 
ont  beirt,  Adtastna  mcceeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  SieyoD,  and  dniing  hii  reign  he  is  aaid  to  hare 
institated  the  Neaeau  games.  (Horn.  72.  ii.  £72 ; 
Pind.  JVoa.  ix.  30,  &c. ;  Herod,  t.  67 ;  Pans.  ii. 
6.  3  3l^  Afterwards,  howerer,  Adnistns  became 
leconated  to  Amphiamns,  gBTe  him  his  sister  Eri- 
phjk  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Ai^oa,  Dniing  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tjdens  of  Caljdon  and  Polynices  of 
Thdiea,  both  fuptives  from  their  native  coontries, 
met  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastns,  and 
cane  to  words  and  ftom  words  to  blows.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  Adrastns  hastened  to  them  and 
separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  tbRl  had  been  promised  to 
him  by  an  orade  as  the  fatnre  husbands  of  two 
af  his  danghteis ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  fignie  ct  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
Bon,  and  the  oituie  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  many  a  boor  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adraa- 
tns  therefore  gave  his  daaghter  Deipyle  to  Tydens, 
aod  Aignu  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
promiaed  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
own  oonntry.  Adrastns  now  {Hcpared  for  war 
agsinat  Thebes,  althongh  Amphiarans  foretold  that 
on  wiio  ahonld  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  ezaeption  of  Adrastns.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  1, 
&c  ;  Hygin.  Fob.  69,  70.) 

Tlina  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven 
apunst  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastns  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.  Polynices,  Tydens,  Amphio- 
lana,  Capaaens,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopeens. 
Instead  of  Tydens  and  Polynices  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Medstens.  This  war  ended 
aa  nnfintnnately  as  Amphiarans  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastns  alone  was  eared  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horae  Areion,  the  gift  of  HeradesL  (Ham.  R 
vttSI  346,  &c. ;  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  5 ;  ApoUod.  iii 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  stz  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastns  went  to 
Athena  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
niana.  Tbeaens  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
ddiTerad  op  the  bodiea  of  the  &Uen  heroes  to 
thrir  firieods  for  banal.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  1 ; 
Faoa.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  afker  this  Adiastot  pennaded  the 
oeTcn  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fiUlen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  npon 
that  dty,  and  Amphiarans  now  declared  that  the 
goda  mmroTed  of  the  undertaking,  and  loomised 
soecess.  (Pana.  ix.  9.  §  2 ;  ApoUod.  iu.  7.  §  2.) 
Thia  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  the  ^%oni  ('EWroim).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
BUted  to  &e  gmnnd,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhatntaats  had  leii  the  dty  on  the  advice  of 
roedaa.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  i^2— 4;  Hetod.  r.  61 ; 
Stnlk  m  p.  326.)     The  only  Aigire  hero  that 
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foil  in  this  war,  was  Aegialens,  the  ton  of  Adns- 
tus.  .  After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemeus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [ADB.igTnx],  he  tet 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  fge  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Pans,  i  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parti 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Pans.  L  c),  at  Sicyoa 
where  his  memory  was  cdebrated  in  tragic  dio- 
ruses  (Herod,  t.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastns  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  weU  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  ^ut  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.    (iii.  ISi  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastns  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.     (Horn.  IL  t.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  f  AJpooTor),  a  aon  of  the  Phry 
gian  king  Gordins,  who  had  nnintentionilly  kUled 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expcUed  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  snppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  Mm  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  aon  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  ddiver  the  coon- 
try  from  a  wild  boiar  which  had  made  great  havoe 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kiU 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  aa 
he  taw  in  thit  acddent  the  will  of  the  godt  and 
the  fnlfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  kiUed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i  35—45.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  CASfxurroi),  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
centary  after  Christ,  ^e  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  wri&gt  and  Iiis 
tyttem  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simpliciui  (Pro*- 
/at  in  nn.  13).  Plgp.},  and  by  Achilles  Tatin* 
(p-  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaena 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  ui 
Harmama  Ptolmum),  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  ut ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  Tspl 
'Apiiomciy,  a  preserved,  in  MS.,  iu  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.     [Hadrunus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  rASpiw><(>),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenida,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Attieus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  teem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  "  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
fnneral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivoUed  one 
another  in  their  seal  to  do  bun  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  disccetiim  of  a  phUoso- 
pher.  His  fint  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  *^u>  Ik  toirliait  Tpdfifutro, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  afiected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoio- 
phy.  A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  hia 
trial  and  acquittal  far  the  mnrder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  Si^y/wTa  Kiptttn,  but 
his  pnpils  were  not  coDtent  with  wo^nas  ct 
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lidicnle.  The  visit  of  H.  Antoninut  to  Atbeni 
made  him  xcquainted  with  Adrianus,  vrhom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  hononred  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  eren  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
B  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Auto- 
ninas  he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodns. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  trae 
that  Commodns  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  hist  moments.  (Philostr.  VU. 
Adrian. ;  Snidas,  s.  v.  'ASptarSs.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  hnn  by  Suidaa  three  declamations 
only  are  extant  These  hare  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatins  in  the  Entrpta  Varia  Onuoonm  So- 
phuianun  ae  RMoncorum,  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walz  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  Skelan$  Gnuxi, 
183-2.  (B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ASpuvji),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  tbe  history  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  which  was  called  'AAi{ai4fHii>.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (S^ph.  Byz. 
(.  V.  2iir«a),  bat  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  r.  Aarpaia.) 
Suidas  («.  e.  'A^iwf6t)  mentions  among  other 
poems  ot  Arrianos  one  called  'AAtfaytpidr,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianns.  (Meineke,  in  the  AUandl.  da-  Bertia. 
Ahidemie,  1832,  p.  124.)  [U  8.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ['Atpicwit)  fl<nirlshed,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.  D.  43S.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Oreek,  Itagoge  Sttcramm  LUrmnm,  re- 
commended by  Photini  (No.1^)  to  beginnen,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Ottn&(Ti.fbl.,L«od.  1660.  [AJ.C] 

ADU'SIUS  ('ASoAnor),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaodeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  anny  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fends  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  I,  &c,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

AEA.    [Oa«a.] 

AEA,  B  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (VaU  Flacc  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  &] 

AE'ACES(AUicDf).  1.  The  ftther  of  Syloaon 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of -Syloaon,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  losians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  SOO.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  die  other  lonians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  lonians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  hitter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samoa  by  the  Persians,  B.  c  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (AiojctSijr),  a  patronymic  from 
Acacns,  and  gjven  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Or.  Met.  xi.  227,  &c.,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  16),  Telamon  (Or.'  Met  viii.  4 ;  ApoUon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vij.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacns ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacns 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805 ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99)  ;  and 
Pyrrfaaa,  tbe  greot-grandsmi  of  Aeacus.  (Vitg. 
Aem.  liL  296.)  [L.  S.] 


AEACUS. 

AEACIDES  (Atwc(S>|i),  the  son  of  Aiymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharmlus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhos  and  two  daughters, 
Dei'dameia  and  Troios.  In  B.  c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  vni  hard  pmsed 
by  Casaonder ;  bot  tfie  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rost  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  £rom  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhas,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difBcolty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithfiil  servants. '  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  B.  c.  313 ;  Casaander  immediately  aent  aa 
army  agsSnst  him  tmder  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pass,  i,  11 ;  Oiod.  xix.  II, 
86,  74  J  Pint.  Pyrrk  i  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (AfoKor),  a  eon  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Ascpns.  He  was  bom 
in  the  ishmd  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (ApoUod, 
iii.  12.  §  6  J  Hygin.  Fab.  52  ;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Afet.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c)  According  to  «ome  ac- 
counts Aeacns  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Eunpa, 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  tbe  time  when 
Aeacus  was  bom,  Aegina  waa  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  [nip/iiiKts) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Proffm.  67,  ed.Gottling ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  6;  Pans.  L  e.)  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fob.  62 ;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  ishind  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  timeof  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  statco 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  ishind  bearing  the  name  of  tho 
bitter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  foirful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  lill  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zens  restored  the  popubitlon  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
MCUer  justly  remarks  (Aegitietica),  are  nothing 
bot  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Ae^na,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelasgiana,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiofis,  the  seat  of  the  Mjnni- 
dones,  and  from  Phiins  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Oreece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  &e- 
qnently  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  IM.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Pass.  L  39.  §  6.)  He 
was  such  a  fiivourite  with  the  hitter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  g  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  tluit  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  ereetmg  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhcllenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Fans.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  ishmd  called 
Aeacenm,  wlueh  was  a  tqiiore  phiee  endoied  by 
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waDi  of  white  msriile,  Acscm  wu  bdievvd  in 
later  timn  to  be  buiied  under  the  altar  in  thia 
aati  endotnre.  (Pant.  iL  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
Krred  in  Pindar  (Of.  niL  39,  ie.)  rebte*  that 
Apeib  and  Poaeidan  took  Aeaens  as  their  aaaiatant 
in  haiKUng  the  wans  of  Troy.  When  the  Work 
was  completed,  three  dragons  mihed  against  the 
mH,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
thoae  porta  of  the  wall  built  \rf  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  thirl  finoed  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  bnilt  by  Aeacs*.  Heicopon  Apollo  pro- 
phesied that  Troy  wouM  iail  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeaads.  Aeactis  was  also  belieTod  by  the 
Aeginetans  to  have  sumnnded  their  ishuid  with 
highdiSsto  protect  it  against  pinrtes.  (PMu.ii.29. 
§  5.)  Sereral  other  incidents  contieeted  with  the 
story  of  Aeaess  are  mentioned  by  Orid.  {MeLrii. 
fi06,  Ac,  ix.  435,  &c)  By  Endei's  Aeaciu  had 
two  sons,  Tdaaion  and  Pelens,  and  by  Psamathe 
«  son,  Phocos,  whom  be  prefisred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kiH  Phocus  during  a 
osnleet,  and  then  fled  firom  their  ns^Te  island, 
[Pblius  ;  TsLAHON.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  ooe  of  the  three  judge*  in  Hades  (Or. 
Met.  xiiL  25;  Hor.  Carm.  u.  13. 22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  [Oorg.  p.  523 ;  compare  Apakg.  p. 
41 ;  laocral.  .^119.  5)  especially  (or  the  shades  of 
KonpeansL  In  works  of  art  be  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptic  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (ApoUod. 
in.  12.  §  6  ;  Pind.  ItOun.  tm.  47,  tu.)  Aeacus 
had  sauctoaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Pkoa.  ii.  29.  §  6 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
nem.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
him  as  the  tat&iy  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
AVai.  Tiii.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (A/a(a).  1.  A  sonume  oi  Medeis, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  oomitry  where  her  fiither 
AeStce  mled.    (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  II 35.) 

2.  A  cnmame  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetea. 
(Hora.  Oi.  ix.  32 ;  ApoUon.  Rhed.  ir.  569 ;  Virg. 
Aat.  vi.  886.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
ramtianed  with  this  lumame.     (Aeaau,  Propeit. 

ij.  28.  S  *i) 

3.  A  lonieme  of  Calypso,  who  was  beliered  to 
hare  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  nameof  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mate,  ii.  7;  Propert  iii  10.  31.)         [U  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (A»o»WJ.|»),  1,  The  tyrant  of 
Ijunpascns,  to  whom  Hippias  gsre  his  ^nghter 
Archedice  in  marriage.  (Thuc.  ri.  59.) 

2.  A  tn^ie  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
not  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tmgic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(SchoL  ad  HepkaoL  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw., 

AEBU'TIA  OENS,  contained  two  fiunilies,  the 
names  of  wliick  BR  Cards  and  Elta.  The  for- 
mer waa  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician;  but  the 
gens  was  originally  patriciaiL  Cantieen  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  fiunily-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Posturaus  Aebntins  Elra,  who  was 
consul  in  B.  a  442,  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  eariy  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  abore- 
Bcntieiied  Aebotins  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  conde  ofBce  till  the  praetonbip  of  M. 
Aebotias  Elva  in  B.  c.  1 76. 

It  ia  doabtfid  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebntjns 
beloapd,  who  diadoaed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Warchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  oenate  in  conseqaenee,  a.  c  186.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
«,  11, 19.) 

A£DS«I  A(A0«aia),a  fanale  phOoaopber  of  the 
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new  Platonic  adiool,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  waa  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtaes.  Aitef 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  heraelf  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distieesed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  bitter 
to  .Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  wiUi  great  distinction  by  all  the 
phileso|4ieis  there,  and  espeoially  by  Pndns,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betntlied  by  Syriaaus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  fnneial  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damaacius,  who  waa  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter  veise*.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monias and  Hdiodorus.  (Soidas,  i .  e. ;  Daaiascias, 
ap.  Phal.  cod.  242,  p.  341,  bi  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SICS  (ABfoioi),  a  Cappodocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perlu^  moie  ooncotly  on  Eclectic 
philoaopber,  who  lived  ia  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distingiiiahed  diaciple  of  lamblichus. 
ASux  the  death  of  his  master  the  schoal  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedeains  {oaring  the  real  or 
fiuicied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constaa- 
tine  to  philost^hy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  Aa 
orade  in  hexameter  verse  lemeeented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  \f  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compeUed  him  to  resume  his  inttroctiona.  He 
settled  at  Peigamus.  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  &e  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesios  to  centinne  his  instiactions,  but  the  de- 
clining stiength  of  the  aage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  kia  moat  learnsd  diaciples,  Chryaanthes 
and  Euaebina,  were  by  hia  own  deaiie  appointed  to 
anpply  hia  place.  (Eunap.  VU.  Aeda.)     [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('AqS<<i').  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
icus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  {Od.  xix. 
517,  &c.)  she  was  the  wins  of  Zethna,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  itylna.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldeat  of  Niche's  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylns.  Zens  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  meliin- 
choly  tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  AMon's 
hunentationa  about  her  child.  (Conmare  Phere- 
cydes,  Pragm.  p.  138,  ed,  Sturz  ;  Apollod,  liL 
5.  §  6.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  et  Polyteehnus,  an  ottist  of  Colophon,  and 
bomted  that  riie  lived  mote  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hem  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polyteehnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  iirst 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  &ther,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  shive's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  sSence,  and  gave  her  to  bis  wife  as 
the  premised  prise.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
beliering  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
&te,  bat  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  consjnred  against  Polyteehnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  pUuied  before  him 
in  a  di^    Aedoa  fled  with  Chelidooia  to  he( 
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£ither,  vho,  when  Polytechniu  caiAe  id  pnnait  of 
hit  wife,  had  him  bound,  imeared  with  honey, 
and  thu>  expowd  him  to  ths  iniects.  Aisdon  now 
took  pity  npon  the  ntfleringa  of  her  hiuband,  and 
when  her  relationi  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  thia  weaknew,  Zen*  changed  Polytechnut  into 
•  pelican,  the  brother  of  Ardon  into  a  whoop,  her 
fiither  into  a  lea-eagle,  Chelidonia  into  a  m^ow, 
and  Aedon  henelf  into  a  nightingale.  Thii  mythiu 
aeems  to  hare  originated  in.  mere  etymologies,  and 
ia  of  the  aame  chua  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEE'TA  (Aiifmi),  a  aon  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tieog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Peisa  (Hygin.  Pra^.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  PM.  OL  ziii  £2.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
I.  e. ;  Apollod.  L  e.  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c  ;  Cic. 
da  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Cbaldope,  and  one  son, 
Abayrtus  (Hesiod.  Tieog.  960.,-  ApoUod.  1 9, 23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrizus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ar- 
OONAUTAE,  Jason,  and  Mxoiu.  [L.  S.] 

AEETIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETl'NE,  axe 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Uedeia. 
(Ov.  Met.  vu.  9,  296,  Haroid.  yl  103  ;  Val.  FUcc. 
Tiii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEQA  (Afyi)),  according  to  Hyginua  (foe(. 
Atlr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenua,  wlio  n-aa  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaeatub  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  in&nt  Zeua  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  waa  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  conatellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
>  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  iubnt  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  senrice  was  peiformed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Goea  to  contail  her  in  the  eaitb.  She  was 
accordingly  con&ned  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeu&  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  [atgii).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemcrus  and  others.  (Emtosth.  CaieuL 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  liotit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  ia  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  deariy  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  ol^  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  £{,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  aome  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  aa  mode  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  sf  an  aatronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  coasteUation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  teni{>ests  ( Arot  Phaat. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  in&nt  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Jdder'i  Urtpnmg 
tad  Bedeutmg  der  Startmamen,  p.  S09  ;  Bjittiger, 
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Awaltita,  L  p.  16,  &e. ;  Crenxer,  SfmboL  iv.  p^ 
458  &c)  [US.] 

AEOAEON  (KtrfoUn),  a  son  of  Unmas  by 
Oaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Oyges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Titog.  502,  &c.),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (^mtn^TX")'")  *nd 
fifty  heads.  (ApoUod.  i  1.  S 1  >  Hes.  Tieog.  US, 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Ucanid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  {II.  i. 
403,  &c),  who  aays  that  men  caUed  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briarens.  On  one  occasion  when  tl» 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  cbaira, 
Thetis  caUed  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  398,  Sec)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tieog.  154,  &c  617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  hii 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  tone  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  whoe  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  Bgaiox 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Oaea  Zeus  deUvered  tl» 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  tliat  Uiey  might  aasisl 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurUng  at  them  three  hnndrtKl  rocki  at 
onoe,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thnut 
the  Titans  into  Tartams  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hee.  Tka). 
617,  &C.  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 
Pausaniaa(ii.  1.  §6,  iL4.  §  7),  ^iareuswaschom 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  iormer 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  hitter.  The  ScholistI 
on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Oaea  and  Poutus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  {Ud. 
iL  10)  and  Philosttatus  (  VU.  ApolUm.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  liim  as  a  marine  god,  while  Viigil 
{AeH.  X.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  gisnis 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  CaUimachas  (^jm*. 
n  Dtl.  141,  &c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiaet  on 
Theocritus  (IdglL  L  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aqaeon  sad 
bis  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  natnre,  such  as  are  maniibted 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  ts 
explain  beat  the  vnriousacoonnts  about  them.  [US.] 

AEGAEUS  {Alyiuot),  a  surname  of  Poso- 
don,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Enboes, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  > 
biU.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  when 
Servius  enoneonsly  derives  the  name  from  tkt 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (AlytOrisy,  a  patronymic  frm 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseoi. 
(Hom.  IL  i.  265;  Ov.  Henid.  iv.  59,  ii.67i 
compare  Axoxua.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOE'RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  {ram  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  i.  19;  VaL  Max.  i  i. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  waa  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Cnmenae.  (Liv.  i  21.)  The  Ronma 
li^ends,  however,  point  oat  two  distinct  pbwes 
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■acd  to  Aegait,  one  near  Aiida  (Viig.  Atm.  Tii, 
761,  jtc;    Ohrid,  Faii.  iiL  263,  &c;    Stiih.  T. 
f.  239 ;  PIhL  A^Mb  4;  liKtant.  i.  22.  §  1),  and 
tie  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
bpena,  in  the  Taliej  now  called  Ci4)arella,  where 
tke  muaed  ehidd  had  &Uen  from  beaTcn,  and 
*hcR  Noma  waa  likewiee  beliered  to  hsTO  had 
atsriewi  with  hit  belored  CameniL  (Phit.  iVim. 
13  ;  Jot.  iiL  12.)       Orid  {Met  XT.  431,  &c. ; 
taa^an  Smb.  /.  e.)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nmna,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  thady  grore  in  the 
nie  of  Aiida,  and  theic  disturbed  hj  her  lamen- 
latinu   the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
braaght  thither  ban  Tanris  by  Onntet,  or,  ae- 
TWiiiig  to  others,  by  Hippolytns.     Vii]^  {Aem. 
▼ii.  761)    makes    Hippolytns  and  Aegeiia   the 
(■tenia  of  Virbins,  who  was  ondoabtedly  a  natire 
IteSau  hetOk    This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
faistancfn  of  tha  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  dhrinity  or  hero  was  eitgiafted  npon  and 
eoastaned  with  a  purely  Italian  worsfaipi     Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  pnphetic  dirinity,  and  also  as 
the  girer  of  life,   whence  she  was  ioYoked  by 
pRgaant  women.  (Festus,  $.n.  Egeriae;  conpare 
Wagner,  Commateaio  de  Bgoriat  fimU  tt  tpttm 
Of^rn  stta,  Maibnrg,  1824  ;  Haitung,  Die  lUiig. 
4^itSner,H.  pw203,&c.and213,&c)      [L.S.] 
AEQESTUS.    [AcESTn-J 
AEGEtJS  (AJT(tfi)L      1.  According  to   some 
auuuiits  a  aoD  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
af  Fyiia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrint  or 
Pheaias,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Fkndion.    (Pans.  i.  5.  §  3,  &c ;  SchoL  ad 
Ifofkr.  494  ;    Apollod.  iiL  Ifi.  §  £.)     Pandion 
had  been    expelled  from   his    kingdom  by   the 
Jfetianida,  bat  Aegeus   in  conjunction  with  his 
kntkeiB.  Pallas,  Nysns,  and  Lycua  restored  him, 
ud  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suo- 
eteded  Pandion.     Aegeus  first  mairied  Meta,  a 
iiaghtcr   of    Hoples,    and   then    Chalciope,   the 
fainter  of  Rhezenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
uy  ehildrcD.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed this  miiAntune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
ia  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
U  Athena.  (Paoa.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Tliewus  by  Aethn  at  Tnezen.   (Pint  Tie:  3; 
ApoUod.  iiL  IS.  !  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)    When 
Theaens  had  grown  op  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
fanned  of  his  descent,  he  went  tu  Athens  and  de- 
tested the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle   Pallas,    who 
-'"""■'g  the  longly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  npoo  Aegeus  and   deposed    him,    and  also 
wialied  to  ezcbde  Theseus  from  the  snccesnon. 
(Plot.  rto.  13.)      Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
aeoD  after.     His  death  is  rebtted  in  the  following 
-■— 1~—  :    When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliter 
Athens  fjram  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  pnonaed  his  &ther  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.     On  his 
approach   to   the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  ]ua 
pnoiise,  and  lus  &ther,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  sescoast,  on  peioeinng  the  black  sail, 
thooght  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tsDns  recsTed  &om  this  STent  Ue  name  of  the 
Aegean  ae^.    (Phit.  Tka.   22;    Died.  iv.  61; 
has.  i.  22.  $  5  i  Hygin.  Fab.  43 ;  Serr.  arf  ^ol  iiL 
74.)     Medeia,  who  waa  bdiered  to  have  spent 
•aae  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  &om  Corinth 
1*  Coiehia,  is  said  to  baTe  become  mother  of  a  son, 
)Mh^  hj  jliigiiM    (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fob.  26.)  Aegeos  was  one  of  the  eponymie 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aeseis)  derived  its  name  from  him,  (Paus.  L  5, 
S  2. )  Hit  grare,  called  the  heronm  of  Aegeus,  was 
beliered  to  be  at  Athens  (Pans.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Paasanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Atheniana  at  MaiaUion.  (Pans.  L  5.  J  2, 
X.10.§1.) 

2.  ^e  eponymie  heio  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidaa  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Then.  (Herod,  ir.  149.)  All  the  Aege'ids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  Then 
is  only  tUs  diSarence  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  scHue,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  oolausts  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aegeidt 
from  the  biter  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  T.  101 ;  Ilk.  viL  18,  &C.,  with  the  SchoL) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  hetoum  of  Aegeus.  (Pans. 
iiL  15.  S  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOI'ALE  or  AEOIALEIA  (AfyidXv  or 
A^)'ldA•la),  a  daughter  of  Adrastns  and  Am- 
pbithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastns, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Hom. 
/;.T.  412;  Apollod.  LB.  §6,  9.  §13.)  She  waa 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes, 
(Euttath,  ad  IL  j.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  fiir  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (SchoL  ad  Lfnpkr.  610;  Ov. 
Mat.  ziv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  IKctys  Cretensis 
(vL  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytenmestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  ner  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Aisoa  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(/in,  349)  ue  is  described  a>  the  type  of  a  bod 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEQIALEUS  (AlyioAnis).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastns  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanassa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Paus.  iz.  5.§  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  beUeved 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialcia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  I.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  viL  I.  8  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.    [Absyrtus.]     [U  S.] 
AEOl'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Qaul 

under  Mtyorianua.  (▲.  d.  457—461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  indepezuient 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Fianka 
as  their  lung,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric. 
Four  year*  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retaiued 
his  influence  in  Oaol  till  his  death.  (Qrqor.  Tu- 
ron.  iL  12.) 
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AEQipOCHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (Al7i8oe- 
X<»  or  Aiyfoxo')* '  *<>niame  of  Zeus,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impioiu  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  II,  i.  202,  ii.  1A7, 
379,  &c. ;  Find.  JiO.  ir.  99  ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Attr.  ii. 
13.)  Otfaen  derive  the  sonuune  ftom  «I{  and  ^X^fi 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zen*  being  fisd  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  Caliim.  kjfmn.  in  Joe,  49.)  [L.a.] 
AKGIMUS,  or  AEGl'MIUS  (Afrvutt,  or 
Ai7l^iat),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
phTsicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  (D»  Dijir.  Puit, 
i.  2,  ir.  2.  11.  toL  riii.  pp.498,  716,752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  wBo  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  V^  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  n«pi  Hak/ii^,  De 
PalpUcahHilnu,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indwates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (ap.  Atiat.  ziv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (irAoiniw- 
rnrouKitv  tr^yyuMi^t/ui),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  {H.  iV.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  difierent  individnals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGl'MIUS  {Alytfuos),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  noe,  who  it  described  as  their  king 
and  bwgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  '(Find. 
PfA.  i.  124,  V.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  hi* 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemiei.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  far  nimself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod. 
it  7.  §  7;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymaa  and  Pamphylns,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  re^rded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  nu»  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
firom  Hyllns  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (ApoUod,  iL  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Piad.  P^.  i.  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimiu*  and  Heiadet, 
see  MiiUer,  Dor.  i.  35,  &c 

There  existed  in  antiquity  en  epic  poem  called 
"  Aegimius,"  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletos,  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  503;  Steph.  Bys.  :v.  'Atarrls.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Oroddeck,  BMMk.  der  alt.  LU.  tmd  KtaUl,  it  84, 
&c.;  M'liller, Ztor.  L  33,  &c.;  Welcker,Z)iir£)iMi!ik 
Ogdm,  p.  266,  &c  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Diintxer,  Dm  Fragm.  d,  epudu  Pan.  da- 
Gried^  bit  xur  ZtU  Alemad.  p.  56,  Ik.)     [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.    [ABACva.] 

AEOINAEA  (Afywofa),  a  mmame  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans. 
iiL  14. 1  8.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  c^  cha- 
mois, or  the  wielder  Mfthe  javelin(a{'Yw<a).  [L.S.] 

AEGINE^TA,  a  modeller  [fielor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (H.  ff.  zxxt.  U.  t.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeffiulat  in 
the  paaage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  coontry 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  ^ven.  His  brother  Paiias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (Aral.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aiatns  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  leagne 
B.  c  24S.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assnmiag,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  OL  CXL.  &  c.  320.  (K.  0.  Miiller,  Arek, 
der  KwuL  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA   PAULU8.      [VxoLoa  A«!^ 

NBTA.] 

AEOI'OCHUS.    [ABoiDOCHin.] 

AE|OIPAN  (Airfnv),  that  is,Oaa^Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  (nm 
Pan,  wMle  othen  regard  him  aa  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginns  {FA  155)  be  was 
the  son  of  Zens  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zens  and  Aega, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  tiansfened  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  i>ae<;.ils(r.  iL  1S.§28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  £sther  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  aa  hal 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  CakulL  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  dejaiived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hennea  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (ApoUod.  L  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  {.  e.)  Acoordmg  to  a  Raman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {PoratUL  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  fitun  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculnm  and  her  &tiier 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  di&tent  name 
for  Silvanns.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MyliaL 
Brieft,  I  p.  80,  &c.)  [U  &J 

AEGISTHUS  (AfyxTfof),  a  son  of  Thyestea, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  danghter 
Pelopia.  Immediatdy  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthns  (from  af{  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87, 88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii,  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestea,  who 
had  him  educated  aa  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  fiaber, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intemrarse  be- 
tween her  and  her  fiither  was  discovered,  where- 
npon  she  put  an  end  to  her  ovm  life.  Atiena  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthns  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthns  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestea  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  nnde 
Atrens,  while  he  was  oSering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-ooesL  Aegisthns  and  his  fiither  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  frvm  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  a 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  fiom  him 
only  that,  afier  the  death  of  Thyettes,  Aegisthos 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expeditioa  (Od.  ir.  518,  &c)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  abaent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemneatra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  waa  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.   (Horn.  Od.  iii.  263,  te.)    In  onlsr  not 
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>>  be  tarpriied  by  the  retnm  of  Agamemnon,  be 
■oit  out  ipiea,  acd  when  Agamemnon  came, 
\«pathm  inrited  him  to  a  repaat  at  which  he  had 
^  tmchetmuly  mardend.  (Uom.  Od,  ir.  524, 
b.;  Pan*,  ii.  16.  §  5.)  After  this  erent  A^isthna 
mgati  seven  yean  longer  orer  Hf  cenae,  until  in 
ih  oghth  Orestea,  tlie  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
tamed  home  and  aTenged  the  deaUi  of  his  father 
\f  putting  the  adnkerei  to  death.  (Horn.  Od.  i. 
21,  Ac;  eoasfara  Agamsioion,  CLTTSMNKSTR.i, 
OtMsrrms.)  [L.  a] 

AEGLE  (AfyXt).  1.  The  most  beantifolof  the 
Xaiads,  dmni^tir  of  Zens  and  Neae»  (Viig.  Edog. 
ri.  20),  hf  whom  HeKos  kgot  the  Charites. 
(Ftaa.  iz.  S5. 1  1.) 

2.  A  aster  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
Bd  Cljnene.  (Hygin.  Fab.  154,  166.)  In  her 
gtkf  at  the  death  of  her  hnrther  she  and  her  oaten 
were  Ranged  into  pophm 

X  One  of  the  Heapeiidei.  (ApoOod.  ii.  5.  §  11; 
SecT.  otf  Atu.  IT.  484 ;  comp.  Hnniusia.) 

4.  A  nyn^  donghter  of  Panopens,  who  was 
bdoTcd  by  Theseus,  and  ibr  whom  he  ibrsook  Ari- 
dnre.  (Pint.  ries.  20;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557.)  [L.  a] 

AEGLK  (AfyAq),  one  of  ihe  dan^ters  of 
Aeaail^nu  (Plin.  H.  M  zxzt.  40.  8  81)  hy 
Laajietia,  the  daogfater  of  the  Son,  according  to 
Hennppoa  (ap.  Sciol.  as  Aridopk.  Pint.  701 X  or 
by  EfBone,  according  to  Snidas.  (s.  r.  'Hirioi^.) 
^s  is  said  to  haTv  derived  her  name  Aeg^ 
"  Biq^taesa,"  or  "  Splendour,"  either  from  the 
hcaaty  of  the  hnman  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  fam  tlie  honoor  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Heibom.  CbmswMtL  m  H^ppoer.  "Jtujar," 
L^  BM.  1645,  4to.  e.  6.  §  7,  p.  56.)  [W.AO.] 

AEOLEIS  (AiyAq/t),  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
who  had  endgnted  froas  Locedaemon  to  Athens. 
Oving  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  leign 
rf  Aegena,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Anthe'is, 
Ljtaea,  and  Ortlmea,  were  sacrificed  on  die  tomb 
of  GetMstos  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  arert- 
kf  a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Auens.  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  I  (.)  [L.  a] 

AEOLES  (AfyXqi),  a  Smnian  athlete,  who  was 
diunb,  rwjTered  his  Toiee  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  oeeaswn  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
ittempt  to  impose  npon  him  in  a  puUie  contest. 
(QeO.  T.  9;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  est.  4.) 

AEOLE^BS  (AfyXifnit),  that  i^  the  n^Uant 
(od,  a  samarae  of  ApoUo.  (Apolhm.  Rhod.  ir. 
1790 :  ApoDod.  i.  9. 1  26  i  Hesyeh.  $.  v.)    [L.  &] 

AHjC/BOLUS  (Alyoei*M),  the  goat-kiUer,  a 
nmaine  of  Dionysas,  at  Poti^  in  Boeotia. 
(PBns.iz.8.1  1.)  [Ua] 

AEOO'CERUS  (tlyiiMfmi),  a  mmame  of  Pan, 
deaeiiptite  at  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
bat  is  mora  eommonlythe  name  given  to  one  rathe 
ligns  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lncan,  iz.  636  ;  Lnoet.  r. 
614;  aCaes.Gcrm.Milrtrf.218.)       [L.  a] 

AEGO'PHAOUS  (Afyo^rfYoi),  the  goat^ter, 
a  ■muaic  of  Hens,  under  which  she  was  worship- 

Sd  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     (Pans.  iiL  16.  S  7 ; 
eiydi.  and  Etym.  M.  «.  e.)  [L.  a] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUa  two  chiefs  of  the 
ABstaragea,  who  had  aenred  Caesar  with  great 
fidelity  ia  the  OalUe  war,  and  wen  treated  by 
him  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
Unin  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  hariDg 
^  rqaxmd  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriring 
^csvaby  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
'*ll)eBMlTCi>  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Cees;  Bell.  Ok>.  iii  69,  60.)  Aegns  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  caraliy 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Af)inrrot),  a  son  of  Belns  and 
Ancfainoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4;  Tsetz.  ad  Jyoophr.  383, 
1155.)  Eoripides  represented  Cepheoi  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danana  the  sorereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptns  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  aJso  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  ho 
called  Aegypt  afier  his  own  name.  Aqiyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  aon^  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
danghtera.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Pat.  170.) 
Dauans  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fied  with  his  daughters  to  Aigoa  in  Pelopon- 
nesoa.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptns,  who  demanded  his  danghters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distribnted  his 
danghters  smong  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  darner,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  AU  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lyncens,  who  was  saved  by  Hypennnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lena,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their^rime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pansanias  (ii.  34.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hyginus  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  pUn  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  poucs- 
sion  of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  wns  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Ai^gos. 
Aegyptns  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  porsiiit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  lud  slain  Danaus,  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  danghten.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tns then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptns  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aloe  with  grief  for  the  &te  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptns.     (Pans,  vil  21.  §  6.)         [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTCS  ('At(/ivT|0Ta>),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Maidonius  in  the  battle  of  Platara,  B.  c  479, 
and  afterwards  ftU  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  iz.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Ma> 
donins,  Plutarch  {AtM.  19)  calls  Arimnestus 
(^Apl/uniaros). 

AE'LIA  QENa  plebeian,  of  which  the  &mily- 
names  and  surnames  are  CATt;ii,  Gallcs,  Gra- 
ciLia,  Lamia,  Liuur,,  Pastuh,  Staiknus, 
Stiui,  Tubxro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  AiUa,  but  AUia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  oidy  £miily-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  npon  coins  are  Bala,  Landa,  Paettu, 
and  Sgiauu.  Of  Bala  nothinp;  is  known.  Sga- 
RU  is  the  imme  of  the  invonte  of  Tiberins,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Sxjanuh.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelius  Paetns,  in  B,  c.  3S7. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  atill 
more  celebrated.  It  mu  the  name  of  the  emperor 
iladiian,  and  coniequently  of  the  Antoninei,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  u  doubtful  to  which  &mily  P.  Aelini  be- 
longed who  wa>  one  of  the  first  plebeian  qnaeaton, 
&  c.  409.   (LiT.  IT.  S4.) 

AELIA'NUS  wa>  together  with  Amandui  the 
leader  of  an  inrarrection  of  Gallic  peannta,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianui  Hercnlius.  (La- 
trap,  iz.  1 3  ;  AureL  Vict,  da  Can.  39.} 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  imder  Dumitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  inrarrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  penons,  but  was  kUled  by  Tiajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  IxtUL  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAo«io»  A/Xio- 
1/61),  was  bom  according  to  Soidat  (t.  v.  KiKuaiis) 
at  Piaeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Roma.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  K.  ^.  xii.  25),  aa  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  dtizenahip.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  {V.  U.  ix.  32,  ziL  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pauianias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostiatus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrytoetom ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  tanght  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  ao^urris.  So  complete  was  the  command 
be  acquired  orer  the  Gniek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  i  luXiyKtnrot  or  iuXi^6ayyos.  (PhilosU  ViL 
Soph.  iL  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  hia 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  Irom  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Apxi'pfi'  (Pontiiex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  many,  beoiuse  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (noixlAi)  'loropla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  "  Varia  Uistoria,"  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (ni^  Ziimr 
UtiniTot)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"De  Animalium  Natnia."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &C.,  selected  from  vaiioua 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passage*  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratns  (n  Fit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  tliat  he  travelled 
a*  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  {De  Anim,  xi.  40  ;  comp.  xi. 
11.]  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  aoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byiontine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animala.     At  the 
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end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (JwIXoTer))' 
where  he  states  the  general  pnnciplea  on  wkidi  Im 
has  composed  his  work : — that  be  ha*  spent  great 
Ubour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  b* 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur* 
snit  of  wealth ;  and  that,  fi>r  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habit*  of  tht 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  richea 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that, 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dedcient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goe*  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  Unk  of 


ation;  a*  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi.  16)  to  dragoni 
(xi.  16),  bom  the  liver  ol  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  use* 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  anangemcst, 
treating  things  irouclAa  iroiKiAitt,  he  says,  ii  ia- 
tentiomd ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  Hir 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgmce  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  &ult,  ha*  n» 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  twot 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  aeenu  to. 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  some 
Aelian,  and  not,  a*  Voas  and  Valckenaer  ooinjec'* 
ture,  by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  incnkatcf 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  KM.  vii.  44} 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilcg.)f 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  phiioso- 
phicol  and  religious  subject*,  especuUy  one  oa 
Providence  (Ilfol  Upayolia)  in  three  books  (Sisidas, 
$.  V.  'MaaayioTois),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (Ilffil  Btm  'Eftpytiir),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  allude*  to  elaewhcte. 
(J9e  Anim.  vii.  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letter*  on  btubandiy  and  eucb-like 
matters  ('ATpoucutol  'Ea-MToAol),  which  are  by 
feigned  characten,  are  written  in  a  rhetoriial  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  fi>l., 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclidea,  Polemoy 
Adomantius  and  Melampus,'  The  "  Varia  Uiatoria" 
was  first  edited  by  CamiUus  Pemscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4to.;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Peritoniui,  Leyden,  1701,  8va,  by  Oronoviu*, 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vol*.  4to.,  and  by  Kiiiin,  Leip- 
sig,  1780,  2  vol*.  8vo.  The  De  Animalium 
Natuia  waa  edited  by  Qronoviu*,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vol*.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1784,2  vol*.  Svo.  The  la*t  edition  i*  that  by 
Fr.  Jacob*,  Jena,  1832,  2  vol*.  Svo.  This  eontaios 
the  valuable  material*  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  wi^k*  by 
Aldu*  Manutio*  in  hi*  "  CoUectiu  Epistolanim 
Graecarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Hiatoria  haa  been  tranalated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Geaner,  and  into  Engliih  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lend.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665 ;  this 
but  ha*  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  ha*  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Oillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Cotuad 
Gemer.  It  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  tranalated 
into  English.  ' 

There  ha*  al*o  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Konryopls  roii  rimiiSos,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalub 
(Suida*,  1. 1.  'A^».)  [A.  A.  J 
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AELIA'NUS,  LtrCIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
imti  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empiic 
He  uamned  the  par|je  in  OanI  ifter  the  deaUi  of 
PMtnmm,  and  «aa  killed  by  lui  own  toldien,  bo- 
caoe  he  would  not  allov  them  to  jdnnder  Mogun- 
tiaeam.  TrabeOin*  Pollio  and  othen  call  him 
LoUianna ;  Ei^hel  {Dodr.  ffmm.  m.  f.  US)  think*, 
that  hk  tme  name  ma  I^elianua ;  but  then  Menu 
moat  anthnity  in  &toqt  of  I^  Aelianna.  (Eutrop. 
iz.  7;  TicbelL  PoQ.  THg.  Tgr.  4 ;  Aord.  VicL  da 
Can.  33,  EpU.  32.) 

AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUSfAaj(i.JiM<««iof), 
■p  andent  phyncian,  who  rout  hare  lired  in  the 
Kcond  centnxy  aftei  Chriit,  aa  he  ia  mentioned  by 
Galen  (Da  neriaea  ad  PampUI.  init  toL  zit. 
p.  399)  aa  the  oUeat  of  hia  tatora.  Hia  fiOher  ia 
enppoaed  to  biTe  alao  been  a  phyucian,  a*  Aelianna 
i>  aud  by  Qalen  (De  DineeL  AfmcuL  c.  1.  p.  2. 
ed.  Dietx)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  hi*  &ther'i 
anatomical  writing*.  Oalen  >peak*  of  that  part  of 
hi*  vurk  wbich  tieated  of  the  Diaaection  of  the 
liaxlet  aa  being  hdd  in  aome  lepnte  in  hi*  time 
(•Ul),  and  he  alway*  mention*  hi*  tutor  with  re- 
>pecL  {aid.  c  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  Dniing  the 
pieralence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianu*  i* 
laid  by  Galen  (Zh  Tkeriaea  ad  fampUL  ibid.)  to 
hare  Died  the  Tberiam  {Did.  </  Ant  art  Tia- 
riaea)  with  gnat  «nrae*s,  both  aa  a  mean*  of  care 
and  ^ao  ma  a  preaertatire  againat  the  diaeaae.  Me 
nnit  hare  been  a  penon  of  aome  celebrity,  a*  thi* 
mme  anecdote  ia  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Hiato- 
nan  Abb  t-Fanj  (Hittor.  Oampatd.  DymuL  f. 
77X  with  exactly  ue  aame  circumstance*  except 
that  he  make*  tiie  epidemic  to  hare  broken  out  at 
Antiach  iiutead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  hi*  work* 
(aa  &r  as  the  writer  ia  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  ofered  up  the 
pnyer  aa  pontifex,  when  the  firat  atone  of  the 
new  Cuntol  wu  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac  HuL  ir. 
53.)  W e  learn  from  an  inacription  (Omter,  pi  4S3; 
Oielh,  n.  750),  that  hi*  full  name  wa*  Tl  Plantin* 
SilTamu  Aeliuin*,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  command*,  and  that  he  waa  twice  conaoL 
Hia  fint  oonanUhip  waa  in  .*.  D.  47 ;  the  date  of 
hi*  *econd  i*  nnknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS  (AUionli  TajtrinSt) 
wa*  mo«t  prohaUy  a  Greek,  but  not  the  *ame  a* 
Clandin*  Aelianna.  He  lived  in  Roma  and  wrote 
a  work  in  fifty-three  chapten  on  the  Military  Tao- 
tics  of  the  Greeks  (II<pl  SrpnnryunSt'  Td^far 
'EAXiininr),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  aI*o  gire*  a  brief  account  of  the 
eonstitation  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  aioae,  he  *aya  {Dedie.),  from  a  convenation 
be  bad  with  the  emperor  Nerra  at  Frontinui'i 
konae  at  Fotmiae.  He  promiie*  a  work  on 
Naeal  Tactics  alio ;  but  thi*,  if  it  waa  written, 
ia  bat.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactic*  (a  very 
had  one)  wa*  pnbliahed  in  1S32 ;  the  next,  much 
better,  wa*  by  Franciecn*  Robortellna,  Venice, 
1552, 4to.,  which  contain*  a  new  Latin  reraion  by 
the  editor,  and  i*  illn*trated  with  many  cut*.  The 
beat  edition  i*  that  printed  by  Elzerir  at  Leyden, 
1613.  It  i*  n*aally  found  bound  up  with  Leo** 
Tactica  [Lao]. 

It  waa  transbrted  into  I«tin  first  by  Theodom* 
of  Thessalonica.  Thi*  translation  waa  publiahed 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetiu*,  Frontinu*, 
and  Modestus,  It  i*  printed  also  in  Robortellus's 
edition,  which  therefore  contain*  two  Latin  Tei^ 
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aioos.  It  has  been  translated  into  Eng]i*h  by 
Capt.  John  Bingham,  Lend.  1616,  ioL,  and  by 
Laid  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

APLIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [AauTlDCt.] 
AEOiIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [Asclspudk] 
AE'LIUS  OIONY'SIUS.  [Dionvuiir.] 
AE'LIUS  D0NATU8.  [Donatdb.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DlUa  [LAMPainiDR.] 
AEO^IUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [HAaciAiiut.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [MAuaua.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMGO-US  (Afiuor  npoitUrn), 
an  andent  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particnlais  are  known,  and  whose 
date  ia  uncertain.  He  ia  aappoaed  by  Villoison 
(Aneed.  Oraee.  toL  ii.  p.  179.  note  I)  to  have 
UTed  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Chouhmt  {HamOtuA  d*r  £alol«itwM<s  /iir  die 
AtUere  Mtdicin,  Ed.  2.  Leipiig,  1840,  Sto.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  i*  phoed  a*  hte  aa  the  second 
half  of  the  firat  century  after  Chriat.  He  i*  most 
probably  the  aame  person  who  is  quoted  by  Oaien 
{De  Compct,  Mediatm.  mamd.  Loeot,  ir.  7,  ToL 
xiL  p.  730)  shnply  by  the  name  of  AtUmi.  Ha 
wrote  aererid  Greek  nwdical  work*,  which  an  *tiU 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libiarie* 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (a*  fitr  a*  the  writer 
is  awan)  haTe  ever  been  published,  though  Kuhn 
intended  his  woriu  to  have  been  indndwl  in  hi* 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writen.  Some  extncta 
from  one  of  hi*  vrork*  entitled  Avra^Mp^y,*  Afedi- 
drnilmm  fbrmalamm  OoUeetio,  an  inaerted  by  C. 
0.  Kiihn  in  hia  Addilam.  ad  Etemi.  Mad.  Yd.  a 
J.  A.  Fabhdo  m  "  A'U.  Gr."  Edulr.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  IVadaha  da  Smrbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  hi*  work*  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Uieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Variae  Ledioma,  iit 
4,  and  hia  work  Da  Vnam  d  Morbit  Venaum, 
i.  1 6,  ii.  2 ;  and  alio  by  Schneider  in  his  Preface* 
to  Nicander'*  T'^rueo,  p.  zi.,  and  AhaiplmTmaca, 
p.  xU.  tW.  A.  0.] 

AELLO.    [Harptiai.] 
AELLOPUS  ('AtAAfoovf),  a  nimame  (tf  Iri*, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed aa  awift-footed  &e  a  storm-wind.     Homer 
use*  the  form  dsfcA^nt.    (II.  viii.  409.)     [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.     [TmoTHxas  AxLURua  ] 
AEMI'LIA.     1.  A  reatal  riigin,  who,  when 
the  aaered  fin  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.      (Diony*.  ii. 
68;  VaLMax.i.  l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  waa  the  wife  of 
Sdpio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  She  was  ot 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  snnrired  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  waa  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Sdpio  Africanus  1I.» 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divDieed  by  hi*  own  fiither  L.  Aemilius. 


*  ^vyofxtfir  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  {Glom.  Med. 
d  Infim.  GtokU.)  to  mean  eu,  tnWw.  It  ia  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  aenae  given  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  Conaped,  Medic  ir.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ermerin.  Aneed.  Med.  Oraee.  pp.  158,  167. 
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(Polyb.  zxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Eze.  xxxL ;  VaJ.  Max. 
Ti  7.  §  1 J  Plut.  Aem.  2 ;  Lir,  xxxriii.  67.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  Ij.  Aemilini  PouUiu 
Macedoniciu  wai  a  little  girl  when  her  father  was 
appointed  coniul  a  lecond  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Perwnt.  Upon  returning  home  after  hia 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reaaon  (he  told  him  that  Peneui  had  died, 
which  waa  the  name  of  her  dog ;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  **  I  accept  the  omen,"  and  i^aided  it 
as  a  pledge  of  hii  locceM  in  the  war.  (Cic  de 
Die.  i.  46,  il  40 ;  Plut.  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lepida.     [LanoA.] 

5.  A  vestal  viigin,  who  was  put  to  death  &  c. 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  sereial  oc- 
casions. She  induced  two  of  the  other  vestal 
virgins,  Harcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Caasius. 
(PluL  QmattL  Bom.  p.  284 ;  Liv.  EfnL  63 ; 
Orosiua,  v.  16  ;  Ascon.  m  Ok.  MiL  p.  46,  ed. 
OreUi.) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Borne.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
mercua,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemiliua  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (Si' 
nijuvAiay  Klrfou).  This  Mamercns  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoraa,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascaniua,  who  bad  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylos.  (PluL  AmiL  2,  A'tuii.  8, 21 ;  Festus, 
(.  e.  AeaaL)  Amulins  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
mercua  fiom  the  Oscan,  Mamen  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mars.  The  Sabinea  qmke 
Oscan.  Sine*  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilias  Mamercua, 
in  a  c.  484. 

The  &mily-names  of  this  gens  are :  Bajibula, 
Bi'c>,  LBPioua,  Mamxbcub  or  Mahbrcinub, 
Papus,  Paullus,  RxoiLLCs,  ScAURUs.  Of  these 
names  Buca,  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  Scaums  are  the 
only  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

AEMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  soa  of  L.  Aemilina 
Panllns  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelias  Sdpio  A&icanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus.    [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Oallus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  praenomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  ijoubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.(Eckhel,vii.p.372.) 
He  was  bom  in  Mauritania  about  A.  D.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  bis  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  as  &r  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Oallus,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  slain  at  luteramna  to- 
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gether  with  his  son  Volosianus  by  his  own  soUierL 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  hot 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  bv  bis 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  s 
natural  death.  (2osimus,  i.  28,  29 ;  Zonaias,  ziL 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  6 ;  AureL  Vict.  d»  Caa.  SI, 
BfU.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyianU  (a.  d.  269— SCS) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  oc 
Alexandrinna.  Oallienus  sent  Theodotus  agsisst 
him,  by  whom  be  was  taken  and  sent  prisoner  U 
Oallienus.  Aemilianus  was  strangled  in  prisoa 
(TrebelL  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  22,  ChUim.  4, 6.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  Aok^) 
lived  in  the  fifth  centuir  after  Christ,  and  b 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  Is 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hnnnerk  (a.  ft 
477-484),  daring  the  Arian  persecution  in  Aftiia, 
he  was  moat  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Reaiik 
church  celebrates  hu  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Ma- 
tpoU  Bom.  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  Ik  Pa- 
taU.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Psiia 
8vo.  1694 ;  Baovius,  Nommdator  SandonmPn- 
fatioM  Mtiioorum.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (A^iuXlawi),  a  native  of  ibe 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  nim.  Thne  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (AnthoL  Giaec  m 
623,  ix.  218,  766.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPER.    [Aspkr.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.    [Mac»r.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARB0'R1U&  [A»- 

BOHIU&] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACEN8IS.    [PAOWau.] 
AEMI'LIUS    PAPINIA'NUS.       [PaMO- 

ANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PABTHENIA'NUS.      [Pa»- 

TBENIANIJS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.     [Nspoa,  Coun- 

LIUS.] 

AEMIXIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 
AENE'AUES  (AinufSei),  a  patronymic  fm 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  «bo 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  axk 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus,  and  the  Roraaas  ia 
general  ( Virg.  ^m.  ix.  663 ;  Ov.  £r  Pad.  i.  Ui 
Met  XV.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.1 

AENE'AS  (AWat).  Homtrio  Story.  Aam 
wos  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bon 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  lather's  aide  he  vu  > 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related  Is 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  vsi  > 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  215,  Sac'^ 
820,  V.  247,  &C.;  Hes.  Tluoff.  1007,  Ac)  He"* 
educated  from  his  in&ncy  at  Dardanus,  ia  tbi 
house  of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  (/^ 
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«5l  463.  at)  At  tbe  begnmiag  rf  the  ^w  of 
the  Qreek*  agoinit  Tnj  he  did  not  take  anj  pvt 
U  it,  and  the  poet  intimate*  that  there  eziated  an 
ill  iceGng  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
fay  anfficient  honour  to  Aeneaa.  (IL  xiiL  460,  Ac, 
tx.  181.)  Thia  ptobahhf  aroae  ihna  a  decree  of 
jntiny,  according  to  TUch  Aeneaa  and  hi*  de- 
BeadanU  vera  to  rule  otct  Troy,  once  the  honte 
of  Priam  had  dnwn  npon  itielf  the  hatred  of 
Onkm.  (/J.  xr.  307.)  One  day  when  Aeneas 
wai  ^r"'^■"8  hia  flodu  on  mount  Ida,  he  waa 
attadied  by  Achillea,  who  took  hia  cattle  and  pat 
hnn  to  flight.  Bnt  he  waa  reicned  by  the  goda. 
Thia  erenl,  howcTcr,  and  the  admonition  of  ApoUo, 
nnrd  hia  B|Hrit,  and  he  led  hia  Dardaniant  againrt 
tbeOre*^*.  (/txx.89,4c.,190,&e.,ii.819,4e.) 
Hencefottk  be  and  Hector  are  the  great  bnlwarki 
of  the  TrojOM  againat  the  Oneki,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
peals bdored  and  bonoand  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
zi.  58,  zri.  619,  T.  180,  467,  ti.  77,  *e.)  He  is 
aaoea^  the  Trojana  what  Achillea  is  among  the 
Onekc  Both  an  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  fend  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
afdiriae  origin.  (/!.  t.  265,  Ac)  Achilles  him- 
ael^  to  wbosn  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aam  a  worthy  competitor,  (/i.  xx.  175.)  The 
alice  whidi  Aeneaa  occnpie*  among  the  Trojans  is 
wd  ezpicaaed  in  Philostiatns  [Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  c^ed  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  aool  of  the  Trojans.  Respecting  the  brere  and 
BoUe  nannar  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
fiknd  Paadania,  aee  IL  t.  299.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  eaigaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hnU  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aen^  fell  to  the  gnnnd,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
la  his  asuatanee  (/<.  t.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  waanded,  Apollo  carried  hhn  6om  the  field  of 
battle  to  hia  temple,  where  he  was  cnred  by  LeCo 
nd  Artemis.  ( //.  t.  345.  ftc)  In  the  attack  of 
Ike  Tra^na  npon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
ammaaded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  {Tl. 
jii.  98.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathons  by 
daying  Oenomana  and  Aphanus,  and  hastened  to 
the  aaaiitanee  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
groDjid  by  A>a.  The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  %ht  with  Achillea.  On  this  as  on  all  ether 
TrfT-^T'i  a  god  interposed  and  sared  him,  and  this 
time  it  waa  by  Poseidon,  who  althongh  in  general 
haatile  towarda  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aenea*  and  hi*  o&pring  might  one  day  mle  orer 
Trey.  (//.  XX.  178,  *c  80S,  ftc.)  Thus  fiff  only 
is  the  stmy  of  Aeneaa  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  &r  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
baring  emigiated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
baring  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  coneeiTes 
Aeneaa  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  the  extinction  of  the  honse  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Stnb.  xiu.  p.  808.)  . 

Later  Sbnia.    Aecoiding  to  the  Homene  hymn 

an  A[dindite  (257,  Ac.),  Aeneas  was  bronght  np 

by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 

to  Ua  fether  Anehise*,  nntil  he  had  reached  his 

fiftk  jcsv,  and  then  he  waa,  according  to  the  wish 

«t  tbe  goddess,  mren  oat  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 

IcBophon  (Ot  Vtaat.  \.  9  15)  says,  that  he  waa 

iastmcted  by  Cheiron,  the  nsaal  teacher  of  the 

knciL    At«ofdiDgtotbe''Cypria,"heeTentook 

|«t  in  carrying  off  Helen.    His  brsreiy  in  the 

»v  against  the  Greeks  ia  mentioned  in  the  hiter. 
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tiadi&os  a*  wdl  ■•  in  tba  eulvar  ones.  (Hjgia. 
FiA.  115;  Philostr.  L  «.)  Atto"il»8  ^  *o°>*  *>" 
counts  Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  a*  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Pbiygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
waa  reqneated  by  Aphrodite,  jut  bdon  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leaT*  it,  and  accoidingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  £^her  on  hi*  shoulders.  ^Dion. 
UaL  i.  48.)  A  third  account  makes  him  hold  oat 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeaied, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardaniaas  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophiyniam  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamns, 
where  IJM  moat  eactly  treasures  of  the  Trojan* 
were  kept.  Hen  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitire  Trojans,  until  be  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  inages  of  th*  gods,  bis  fether,  hi*  wife,  and 
hia  children,  hoping  that  ha  would  be  aUe  to 
maintain  himsdf  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  bis  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasure*.  (Dionys.  L  46,  Ac. ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
m.  22 ;  Hygin.  Faik.  254.)  Othen  again  rehOed 
that  he  was  fed  by  hi*  hatred  of  Pari*  to  betray 
Ilion  to  the  Greeks,  and  wai  aUowed  to  depart 
free  and  aafe  in  oonaeqaenoe.  (Dioays.  Le.)  Liry 
(i.  1)  states,  that  Ameas  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  tba  Greek*  did  not 
make  use  of  dieir  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneaa  had  always  advised 
hi*  coantiyman  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
(Camp.  Stmb.  I.  &) 

The  ferther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeoeas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  hi*  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  [PaUadiim, 
Pans.  li.  23.  8  6)  presents  a*  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coast*  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.  According  to 
some  he  went  acne*  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallane  and  died  there ;  according  to  othen 
be  proceeded  fivm  Thnee  to  the  Arcadian  Oreho- 
menos and  settled  diere.  (Stnb.  I.e.;  Pans.  viii. 
12.  §  5  i  Dionys.  HaL  L  49.)  By  fa  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latinm  and 
to  make  him  tbe  anoestorial  hero  of  tbe  Ramans, 
state  that  be  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneaa  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Aacanias  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac. ;  Dionys.  L  53 ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  I«tium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed daring  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(L  50,  Ac),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Acneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishment* 
and  additions,  some  of  wliieb,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  an  itrecondUble 
with  chronology.  From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  hi*  companions  to 
Delos,  Cytheia  (where  he  founded  a  t«n^  of 
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Aphrodite),  Boiae  in  Laeonia  (wkeie  he  bnilt  Etia 
and  Aphrodiaiaa,    Paui.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthoa 
(temple  of  Aphiodite),  Lencaa,  Actiun,  Ambraeia, 
and    to    Dodona,   when    he    met    the    Trojan 
HeleniUL      From   Epinu    he    tailed    acroM    the 
Ionian  Ma  to   Italy,   when    he    landed  at  the 
lapy^an  pramontoiy.      Hence  he  craned  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojani,  Elymoi  and 
Aegeatn*  (Acestet),  and  bnilt  the  town*  of  Elyme 
and  Acgeita.     From  Sicily  he  tailed  back  to  Italy, 
htnded  in  the   port  of  Palinnnu,  came  to   the 
itiand  of  Lencaaia,   and  at  lait  to  the  coaat  of 
Latium.     Varioua  ngnt  pinnted  out  thia  place  aa 
the  end  of  hi*  wanderinga,  and  he  and  hia  Trojant 
accordingly  aettled  in  latiiim.     The  place  where 
they  had  landed  waa  called  Troy.     I«tinaa,  king 
of  the  Aboriginea,  when  infonned  of  the  arriral  A 
the  Btrangen,    prepared  for  war,  hnt  afterwarda 
concladed  an  alliance  with  them,  gaxe  up  to  them 
a  part  of  hia  dominiona,  and  with  their  aaaiatance 
conquered  the  Rutnliana,  with  whom  he  waa  then 
at  war.     Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lanniom, 
called   afier  Lannia,  the  daughter  of  Latinna, 
whom  he  married.     A  new  war  then  fallowed  be- 
tween latinna  and  Tomna,  in  which  both  ehieb 
fell,  wherenpon  Aeneaa  became  ade  mler  of  the 
Aboriginea  and  Trojana,  and  both  nationa  nnited 
into  one.     Soon  after  this  howeTei,  Aeneaa  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutnliana,  who  were  aiaieted  by 
Meientioa,  king  of  the  Etmacana.     Aa  hia  body 
waa  not  fennd  after  the  battle,  it  waa  beliered  that 
it  had  been  earned  op  to  heaTen,  or  that  he  had 
periahed  in  the  rirer  Nnmieint.      The  Latina 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inacription 
To  He  faHur  and  native  god,      {Jon  Imdigeti, 
IdT.  i.  2  i  Dionya.  i.  64  ;  Stiab.  t.  p.  229,  ziii. 
p.  595 ;  Ot.  Met.  ziii.  623,  &c.,  zIt.  75,  &c.,  zt. 
438, Acs   Conon,  Narrat.  46;    Pint.  Bom.  3.) 
Tiro  other  account*  aomewhat  diffarent  from  thoae 
mentioned  above  are  preaerred  in  Serriua  {ad  Aen, 
iz.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abaa  on  Tray),  and  in 
Tietxei  (ad  LyojAr.  1252).    Dionyaina  pfawea  the 
landing  of  Aeneaa  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  aecond  year  after 
the  tiddng  of  Tny,  and  the  death  of  Aeneaa  in  the 
aerenth  year.    Virgil  on  the  other  hand  npreaenta 
Aeneaa  landing  m  Italy  aeven  yean  after  the  fell 
of  Tny,  and  compriae*  all  the  erenta  in  Italy 
fiom  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumoa  within 
the  apace  of  twenty  daya. 

The  atory  about  the  deacent  of  the  Romani 
from  the  Trojana  through  Aeneaa  was  generally 
meiTed  and  beliered  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  aroae  from  the  feet,  that  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  Latium  and  all  the  plaoee  which  Aeneaa 
waa  (aid  to  have  (bunded,  lay  in  conntriea  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  aame  atock — 
Pelaagiana :  hence  alao  the  worthip  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  placea  the  foundation  of  which  ia 
aacribed  to  Aeneaa.  Aeneaa  himael^  therefore, 
Mch  a*  he  appean  in  hia  wanderinga  and  final 
aettlenent  in  Latium,  ia  nothing  elae  but  the  per- 
aonilied  idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  thia 
character  be  waa  wonhipped  in  the  varioua  phuea 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Uv.  zl.  4.) 
Aeneaa  waa  frequently  repiciented  in  statuea  and 
paintingt  by  ancient  artiata.  (Pana.  ii.  31.  §  2,  v. 
'22. 1  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzv.  10.  §  36.)  On  genu 
and  coina  he  ia  uaoaily  repreaented  aa  carrying  hia 
father  en  hia  ahonldeE,  and  lT«^!"g  hi*  aon  Aaea- 
nin*  by  the  hand. 
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Reapecting  the  inconaiatenciea  in  the  iegtoda 
about  Aeneaa  and  the  mode  of  tolving  them,  aee 
Niebuhr,  Hitt.  qfHoTiu,  I  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  coloniea  he  ia  aaid  to  hare  faunded, 
Fiedler,  DeErroribtuAeneae  adPioextaim  coUmiat 
pertuiemtilHU,  Weael,  1827,  4toi.  Abont  the  vor- 
ahip  and  religioua  character  of  Aenea*,  aee  Uachoid, 
OetcUdite  da  Tnganitdien  Kriegee,  Stattgaid, 
1836,  p.  302,  &c;  Hartung,  GfdudUe  dtr  Uelig. 
d*r  Somer,  I  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R.  H. 
Klaoaen,  .^enetu  taid  die  Pematen,  especially  bcmk  i. 
p.  34,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS   {tdrtlas)   OAZAEUS,    *o     called 
from  hi*  birth-place,  nouriahed  a.  d.   487.      He 
waa  at  firat  a  Platoniat  and  a  Sophiat,  being  a 
diKiple  of  the  philoaoper  Hierode*  (oa  appean 
from  hia  Theqikratlue,   Galloud.   p.  629)   and  a 
friend  of  Procopiua  (aa  we  know  from  his  Epiatlea). 
Hia  date  thua  aacertained  ia   confirmed   by  fau 
atating,  that  he  had  heard  apeak  aome  of  the  Con- 
feaaon  whoae  tonguea  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  o. 
484.    (Ibid.  p.  663,  c)     When  a  Cliriatian,  be 
composed  a  dialogue,   C^  the  Imxmrialitjf  ef  tie 
Soul  atid  the  RemmctioH  of  the  Body,  called  Tleo- 
phrastus  from  one  of  the  interlocutor*.     Thia  ap- 
peared  fint  in  a   Latin   venion   by  Ambrodua 
Camaldulenaia,  Svo.,  Ven.  1513,  and   4to,    Basil 
1516.    The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  TersJta 
of  Wol^  fol.  Tigur.  1559 ;  with  the  Latin  -rersioa 
and  notes  of  C.  fiarthiua,  4to.  Lips.   1655  (aee 
Fabriciua,  de  VeritaL  Relig.  ChritL  Syllabue,  p.  107, 
Homb.  1725) ;  also  in  Qallandi't  BiUiolheea  Pa- 
trum,  vol.  z.   p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notea  of  Boiasonade,  Svo.  Par.  1836.     In  Kbert^ 
Dictionary  ia  the  following  reference:    Wemmliirf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  Gaz.,  Numb.  1817,  4to.        In   the 
Aldiue  CoUection  cf  Efietlee  by  Urtek  A  utiora  there 
are  25  by  Aeneaa,  Or.  4to.,  Ven.  1499.     See  Fa- 
bridua,  BiUioth.  Cfraec  voL  L  pp.  676-690.     Some 
of  the  letten  of  Aeneaa  may  be  found  in  the  A'aiy- 
elopaedia  Pkiloiogiea  of  Joanna  Paluia,  Gr.  Svo., 
Ven.  1710,  voLi.  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  SI'LVIUS,  aon  of  Silvius,  and 
grandaon  of  Aacaniua.  He  is  the  third  io  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kinga  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  aa  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  i.  3.)  Dionyaiiu  (L  71)  aaeribea  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  yeara.  (Comp.  Viig.  Aen.  ri.  769.) 
Ovid  {Met.  ziv.  6 1 0,  &c.)  does  not  mention  hia 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S-] 

AENE'AS  (Aivalat),  aumamed  TACl'ICUS 
(d  TMrruMt),  a  Oreek  writer,  whoae  predae  date  ia 
not  known.  Xenopbon  (HelL  viLS.  §  IJmentiaua 
an  Aeneaa  of  Stymphalut,  who  about  tne  tinK  at 
the  battle  of  Mantlneia  (362,  B.  a)  distinguished 
himself  by  hia  bnveiy  and  akill  aa  general  of  the 
Arcadiana,  Caaaubon  aupposes  thia  Aeneaa  to  be 
the  aame,  and  the  aupposition  ia  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Comment.  Potion.  27)  where  he  speaks 
fiuniliariy  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  thia  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  namea  he  mentiona,  and  the  historical 
noticea  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evideooe, 
all  point  to  about  thia  period.  He  wrote  a  laijt* 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  irrpaniyuci  /SiCxio, 
or  irtpl  T«r  frrfKniiyutuy^  iwo/ur^fuera  (Polyb.  z. 
40;  Suidaa,  a.  v.  Aicalot),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  theae  only  one  ia  preeerved,  culed  toktuc^  r< 
«al  woMofKTiTutiii  vn6iunuut  irapl  Toi!  wan  xf4 
woXiOfimiiitror  irrixtir,  commonly  called  Ccib- 
mentariu*  Poliorceticu*.    The  object  of  the  book 
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ii  to  Aew  koT  a  aiege  ■honld  be  misled,  the  Ta- 
tioiu  kinds  of  fautnunenta  to  be  ned,  muKCDTres 
to  be  practised,  tnys  of  sending  letters  withont 
being  ^tected,  and  vithont  even  ue  beaten  know- 
ing aboBt  it  (e,  31,  a  Toy  carioos  one),  &c.  It 
eoBlains  a  good  deal  of  infennation  on  nuuiy  points 
in  ardiedogf ,  and  is  especially  nhiable  as  con- 
tnning  a  lai:ge  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
annected  with  tni&ie,  denoting  instruments,  &c., 
which  an  not  to  be  found  in  anj  other  woik. 
Fram  the  same  dramtstance,  many  passages  are 
dilficalt. 

The  book  waa  first  diseoreied  by  Simler  in  the 
TatitBn  Gfamy.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Cksanbon  with  a  latin  Tenion  and  notes,  and  I4>- 
pended  to  his  edition  of  Polybios.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  lepobliahed  by  OronoTins  in  his  Polybins, 
Tot  ui.  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Emesti,  Leiprig, 
1763.  The  kst  edition  is  that  of  J.  a  Orelli, 
I^ipii|g,  1818,  with  Casanbon's  rersion  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentaiy,  published  as  a  snpple- 
BMDt  to  Schweighaeaser's  Polybina.  Besides  the 
Vaticaii  IfS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
CsMabon  ibimded  his  ediUon,  and  one  in  the  laa- 
rcntian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
toOirili(Praei:p.6),  tbeoldeatofalL  The  work 
antains  many  Teiy  cormpt  and  mntihted  passages. 

An  eptome  of  the  whde  book,  not  of  the  frng- 
ncBt  now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
safisn,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pjirhns,  279, 
».c  (Adian,  Tael.  1.)  This  abridgment  is  r>- 
fcned  to  by  Cioero  [ad  Fam.  ix.  25).        [A.  A.] 

AKNEIUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (Afrijiot  or  Aln<- 
nss),  a  saniame  of  Zens,  under  which  he  was 
wscsUpped  in  the  island  of  Cepfaalenia,  where  he 
had  a  tem{de  on  mount  Aenoa.  (Hes.  up.  SAoL 
od  AfMm.  mod.  u.  2»7.)  [U  S.] 

A£NESIDE'MU3  (AWOryui),  the  son  of 
PataKns,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
cntef,  tyrant  of  Oela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
raler  of  Agrigentmn,  in  the  time  of  thePersian  war. 
(Uend.  yii.  154,  165.)    [TBaxoN.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (Aim|ir»7);u>i),  a  celebiated 
sceptic,  bom  at  Cnossns,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertins  (ix,  1 16),  but  at  Aegae,  aeooid- 
ing  to  Phothis  (Cod.t212)^  probably  bred  a  little 
later  than  (^eero.  He  was  a  popil  of  Heiaeleides 
and  recernd  bom  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  abore  three  hun- 
dred jears  from  Pyrrhon,  the  finmder  of  the  sect. 
For  a  fiin  account  of  tiie  sceptical  system  see 
PraRHo^t.  As  Aenetidemns  di&red  on  many 
points  from  the  oidinaiy  sceptic,  it  will  be  conre- 
nient  be&re  proceeding  to  ius  particnlar  opinions, 
to  gire  a  short  account  of  the  system  itsel£ 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  murersal 
donbL  He  was  equally  removed  bom  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  sffirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
bund  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
aiguments.  (Sezt.  Emp^  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  ior  the 
sske  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (drapolla)  which 
fi^wed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tsbxd  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (iwoxt\  and  allowing  himself  liteially  to 
nd  in  dimbt.  (i  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
ttsTd  orer  the  whohs  nnge  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
til,  and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
emparison  of  oppontes,  aiid  bis  sole  aim  to  prove 
tliat  nodiing  can  be  p^vred,  or  what  he  termed. 
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the  taaoMwm  of  things.  In  common  life  ha  may 
act  upon  ^aaiiinm  with  the  rest  of  men:  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  hare  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impdled  to  any  ^rehement  eflbrt 
we  an  to  remember  that,  hen  too,  then  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  fiunoos  Mm  rpjvw  of  the  seeptici  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  aigoment  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  (ana  it  might  appear. 
[Ptkrbon.]  The  iqtpoaite  ^peanmces  of  the 
monl  and  natural  world  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
&llibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  iUnsions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  evety  chanie  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  whicb  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.  We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not exphun  what  the  senses  an:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  an  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7) :  beginning  with  odUr  ipifm, 
we  must  end  with  odUr  tiiKKar,  We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  an  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua. 
lities  which  we  peieeive  in  them  may  he  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  difiierent  senses.  (iL  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  worid 
within,  it  was  a  natursl  tranrition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphytieal  ai-guments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtieties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absord  by  illnstntions  only  ap- 
pliable  to  material  things.  The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  ol  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  sometiiing 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  opented  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  tlie  true  nature  of  cante 
and  efl«ct  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
fiivourite  method,  <hrj  roS  tit  Snifmi  iii0i\?i»ii>,  at 
arguing  backward  &om  causa  to  canse,  the  vary 
imperfection  of  human  Acuities  preventa  our 
giving  an  answer.  We  must  know  what  we 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sun  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Seztns 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged: 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with  dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refate. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Ptbrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  omnexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  schooL  From  the  fiul- 
ure  1^  their  attempts  to  exphun  the  phenomena  of 
the  visiUa  woild,  the  Ionian  philosophen  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  hannooy  of 
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craation:  they  nw  nothing  bnt  a  perpetual  and 
eTei^hanging  chaoa,  acted  upon,  or  rather  wlf- 
aeting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  natnie  was  only  known  by  it*  effect!.  Thit 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitni,  that  "the  world 
wa«  a  fire  erer  kindling  and  going  oat,  whidi  made 
all  thing!  and  «a«  all  thinga."  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  sohoola 
which  Aenesidemos  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Uetaclmtus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  althongh  it  might  seem  absnrd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextns  Empiricus  to  q^Srnt  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  inTolred  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemns 
arrived  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  &om  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed CTerydiing  but  sensation.  Bnt  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  {Hinciple  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  rery  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dpx4  which  re- 
mained to  him,  i^ould  suggest  an  exphuwtian  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  fiom  that  of  which 
alone  he  vras  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tunty  and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mns (as  Sextos  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemns  have 
been  preserved  to  ns,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  condosion.  Time,  he  said,  was  ri  ty 
and  ri  nfirrm  <n»fia  (Pyr.  Hyp.  ilL  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  aU 
really  existing  substances  were  ai^teta, :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought. 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  apnth^r  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heradeitus,  he 
said  that  "time  was  air"  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Log^oai, 
IT.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  ^eupiftma  which  wen 
brought  out  and  adi4)ted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutoal  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
he  said  to  ahine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heradeitus'B 
file.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  onion 
of  oppodtes  made  them  aennble  to  the  iiunlties  of 
nan :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impassibility  of  the  mind  concav- 
ing of  anydiing  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual oppodtion.  But  faaiiiiMwa  are  of  two  kinds, 
Itia  and  mai  (Sext  Emp^  adv.  Log.  ii.  8),  the 
peieeptians  of  individuals,  and  these  common  to 
inankind.  Hoe  again  Aeneddonus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  soepticd  system,  which  (in  qxiculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  liis  &■ 
tinction  of  xlvqcru  into  luraSairaci  and  /teraCX^ 
Tunf,  simple  motion  and  change.  lie  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  cb- 
deavoiued  to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  dionght  was  indepai- 
dent  of  the  body,  and  "that  the. sentient  power 
looked  ont  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confiuion  of  physicd  and 
metaphydcol  distinctions;  for  he  dedared,  afia 
Heiodeitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  bam  it"  The  grsod  pe- 
culiarity of  Us  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  taiae  a 
podtive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never«easing  changes  both 
in  the  materiu  and  spiritud  world. 

Sextos  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  aiguiueut 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  aa  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reaaooingi 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  Sixa  rpivoi.  I.  Either  the  canae  givn 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  a*  if  s 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  mudc  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  oaase 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exdnde  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  caue, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regnlar 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cansc; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sndden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
oigue  from  things  seen  to  things  nnseen,  asino-> 
ing  that  they  ore  governed  by  the  same  hwi. 
V.  Canses  only  mean  qtinions  of  causes,  which  an 
inoonnstent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equdly  probable  causes  are  aeccpied 
or  rejected  a*  they  agree  with  this  or  that  pncoo- 
ceived  notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  vanaace 
with  phenomena  as  well  aa  with  abstract  prindplei. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  beoinse  the 
facts  fiom  which  they  proceed  an  uncertain.  (Pyr^ 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  gf 
the  persond  history  of  Aeneddemns.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
audior  of  three  books  of  TIvffAtiai  Trortnrdra^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philoso^y 
by  Aristodea.  (Apad  Euteb.  PnupantL  JStamf. 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemns  that  Sextns  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [Bl  J.] 

AENETE  (AMnO,  a  dangfater  of  Ensorn^ 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  sou, 
Cydcns,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  950 ;  Orph.  Argon.  fi02,  when 
she  is  cdled  Aempne.)  [li.  S.] 

AE'NICUS  {Abucot),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  dd 
comedy,  whose  play  'Arrsia  is  referred  to  by  Sd- 
das.  («.  tj.  AlyucoT.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  at 
Eunicus  mentbned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENI'DES,  a  patronymic  &om  Aeneaa,  which 
is  ^lied  by  Vderius  FJaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cydcus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  bonded  by  Cyncos,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (AloXOiis},  a  patronymic  given  tt 
the  sons  of  Aedns,  as  Athamaa  (Or.  MeL  iv. 
Sll),  Mognes  (Paus.  vi.  31.  §  7),  Macaieus  (Or. 
Met.  ix.  fi06),    Misenos  (Viig.  Am.  n.  1S4), 
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Smhu  (Or.  MA.  zai  26  ;  Ham.  /JL  vi.  154), 
ORtfaeiH  (Horn.  Od.  zL  237),  locartD*  (TieU.  oti 
Zfopkr.  732):  ind  to  hii  gnndnna,  aa  Cephalm 
(Or.  MH.  -n.  631),  OdyiKiu  (Vira.  Ami.  n.  529% 
oi  niTzm.  (TaL  Place,  i.  286.)  Aeolis  u  the 
latownmie  of  the  female  dncendant*  of  Aeolni, 
aad  is  orren  to  bh  danghten  Caniue  and  Alcyone. 
(Or.  MtL  xi.  573 ;  Htmid.  zi.  5.)  [U  S.] 

AE'OLUS  {UeKn).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Gieeoe  there  are  thne  personages  of  this  name, 
wha  am  qwken  of  by  ancient  writers  aa  connected 
witk  one  another,  bnt  this  connezioQ  is  so  eon- 
fcaed,  that  it  is  imposnUe  to  gain  a  dear  riew  of 
them.  (Mailer,  Orahm.  p.  138,  fte.)  We  shaU 
fellow  Diodema,  who  ^tingui^ies  between  the 
thiee,  althoiigh  in  other  pnumgri  he  conibonds 
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1.  A  SOD  of  HeDen  and  the  nymph  OiaeTs,  and 
m  ImtlieT  of  Doras  and  Xnthns.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  Kgsrded  as  the 
feonder  of  the  Aeolie  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  aiaRied  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachns, 
by  wham  he  had  aeren  sons  and  fire  daughters, 
■ad  aoeording  to  some  writers  st31  more.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  3;  SdoL  aJ Pind.  lyO.  jr.  190.)  Ac- 
cocding  to  HiiUer's  snpposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  fimr  aona  of 
Aeolus,  riz.  Ssyphus,  Athassss,  Crethena,  and 
Sabnraiens,  as  the  representatiTes  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolie  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  oecopied,  and  the  desire  of 
ftch  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
at  of  Aeotna,  probably  gare  rise  to  the  raiying 
ascDsnts  about  the  number  of  bis  children.  Ao- 
eording to  Hyginus  (Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Hacarena,  who,  after  bar- 
faig  eoamritied  ineeat  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Grid  (Henid. 
U)  Aeohis  threw  the  fruit  of  this  lore  to  the 
dogs,  and  aent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  kin  hersel£  (Camp.  Pint  Panttd.  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodoms  (ir.  67)  saya,  that  the  second 
Aeotos  was  the  gieafrgiandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  rf  Hippotea  and  Melanippe,  and 
the  giandaim  of  Mimas  the  aon  of  Aeolus.  Ame, 
the  dao^ter  of  this  second  Aeolns,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolua.  (Camp.  Paus.  iz. 
40.  {  i)  In  another  passage  (t.  7)  Diodorua  re- 
{naenta  the  third  Aeolua  aa  a  aon  of  Hippotea. 

3.  Aeoording  to  aome  accounta  a  aon  of  Hip- 
potea, or,  accwding  to  others,  of  Poaeidon  and 
Ame,  the  daughter  of  the  aecond  Aeolua.  Hia 
atoiy,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigtatbn  of  a 
tnaehaf  the  Aeoliana  to  the  weat,  is  thus  lebted : 
Arae  dedaied  to  her  fiuher  that  ahe  waa  with  c)iild 
bj  Poaeidan,  but  her  &ther  diabeUering  her  atate- 
iDent,  gare  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  hia  natire  town.  Here  ahe 
became  mother  of  two  aons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (iii-),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Heta- 

Com  in  accordance  with  an  oiade.  When  they 
grown  np  to  manhood,  they  took  poswsnon  of 
the  (oreidjgnty  of  Metapontum  by  fbrc&  But 
when  •  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
•ether  Ame  and  their  foster-mother  Antolyte,  the 
two  brathess  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
UtAa  fixnn  Metapontmn.  Aeolns  went  to  some 
iahmds  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  leeeired  from 
him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  bnSt  the  town  uf  Lipara. 
(Kod.  ir.  67,  t.  7.)     Here  he  reigned  as  a  just 


aid  {rions  king,  befaared  kindly  to  the  natires, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  lails  in  narigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  U>  rise. 
Hence,  aaya  Diodorua,  Aeolns  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  orer  the  winds,  and  it  was 
thia  Aeolua  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  difierent  account  of  the  matter  is 
giren  by  Hjrginns.    (foi.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolns,  the  bther  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  plaoed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winda.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  hiter 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  {Od, 
X.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolua,  the  son 
of  Hippotea,  ia  neither  the  god  nor  the  &ther  of 
the  winda,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  idand,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
To/ibit  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  aootha  or  ex- 
cite according  to  hia  pleaaure.  {Od.  z.  21,  &c.) 
Thia  atatement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolua  &om  UMm  were  the  cauae, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  aa  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountiun.  ,  It  ia  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
pliea  when  ahe  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Viig.  Aen.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  II.  §  8),  and  thia  orStrongyle 
waa  accordingly  regarded  in  later  timea  aa  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Viig. 
Am.  viii.  416,  i.  £2;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thiaee 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  954,  ir.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn. 
»  Dd.  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italf.  (Tzets.  ad  Lgcoplu:  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
V.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  giadniklly  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  MeL  i.  264,  xi.  748, 
xiv.  228;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  575  j  Quint.  Smym.  xir. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  ia  not  certain,  but  we  now 
poBseaa  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (AfiniTot).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  aon  of  Eilatus 
(Pind.  OL  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
aana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Ann,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whoae  eonntry  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  g  4,  84.  g  3.) 
He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viiL  4.  §  4, 16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Panaaniaa,  and  he  waa  . 
anxioua  to  aee  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.    {IL  iL  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  aon  of  Creaphontea  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Meaaenia,  and  of  Merope,-  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypaelus.  Cre»- 
phontes  and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  waa 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  gnndfiither  Cypaelus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Creaphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Hemclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  hia 
wife.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  |  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  &^er-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  fother,  and  put  Polyo 
phontes  to  death.  He  left  a  son,  QUucos,  and  it 
1)2 
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vu  £ram  him  thatt  (ubaeqaently  the  kings  of  Mea- 
■ania  were  called  Aepytidi  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  HeracUdi.  (Paoi.  It.  S.  §  3,  &c., 
Tiii.  S.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  FaL  137,  184.) 

3.  A  Bon  of  Hippothona,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytns  mentioned 
fint  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  orade,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantiaeia  a 
sanctoary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytns  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  bnt  was 
immediately  stmck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypseloa. 
(Pans.  toL  6.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

AE'RIUS  ('SifUtt),  Heretie,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Aimenia,  A.  D.  360, 
was  liring  when  St.  Epiphanios  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  A.  D.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and' by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (irroixoTpa^uii')  of  Pon- 
tus.  (St.  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  7fi.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  die  eleTation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  rain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  coTetousness.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  woiidly  goods  {inrra^la).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  cares, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  ineligion  of  Arius  the  following 
ertois :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  Inshop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
obserre  Easter  and  stated  &sta,  on  the  ground  of 
such  obserrances  being  Jewish.  St,  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (L  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  (Ada. 
Haer,  §  53,  toL  viiL  p.  18,  which  was  written 
A.  D.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  CA«))fai|),  a  daughter  of  Cratens, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
&ther,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreas, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c;  Serv.  ad 
At».  I  458 ;  Dictys  Cret.  L  1.)  Aiter  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atrens,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
fiutbless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip,  Oretl.  6,  &C.,  Helm.  397  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87 ;  ScboL  ad  Ham.  IL  u.  249 ;  Serr.  ad  Aau  zi. 
262.)  [U  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CA'pomT).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiecas,  who  waa  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenns.  (Herod,  viii  1 370 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I„ 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiecas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Aloctas.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 
.  3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archclaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
bom  B.  c  399.  The  fint  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jmntly  with  Onstes,  and  the  remainder 
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alonCb     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pnnamitafc 
(Siod.  xir.  37, 84;  Dezippus, <^ SgrnxIL  ■p.  263, a.; 
coup.  Polyaen.  iL  1.  §  1 7.) 

AE'SACUS  (Maams),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aesar 
ens  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  Wbrn 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole,  city,  Aesacns  explaineid  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Pari&] 
Aesacus  himself  was  nuirried  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  eariy, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  be  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (AfoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  zi.  750)  reUtea  his  story  differently.  _  Ae- 
cording  to  him,  Aesacns  was  the  son  of  AleziilMe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Oranicus.  He  lired  fisr 
firom  his  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  monntaiD- 
forestL  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  waa  stong 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  dianged  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  &] 

AE'SARA  (Kltrifa\  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  pEiloaopher,  said  to  be  a  danghter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  "about  Hnman  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stofaaens. 
{Ed.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  auooesaots 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aesara, 
She  is  dao  mentbned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoos 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  reads  tdaipa  instead  of  iipa.  (Dinerlaliou 
upon  Phalaru,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aioxfmt),  the  orator,  waa  bon 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  CoUioddae,  in  n.  c.  389, 
as  is  clear  frvm  his  speech  against  Timarchiis  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  B.  c  345,  and  in 
which  he  himielf  says  that  ha  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glan- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist,  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citixen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  r^ 
turn  of  the  AUienian  exiles  under  Thrasybnlni, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeachises 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  serrices  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Acs- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  dtixan.  (Dem.  JOe  CoroH.  pp.  31 S,  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  ss 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  afW 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  oa 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitions  persona  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empusa.  According  to  Aeschines  >iim««jf^ 
on  the  oUier  hand,  his  father  Atrometoa  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  ia 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  bnt  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afierwarda  driven 
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bom  hu  euiuitlj  under  the  tjxumj  of  tho  Thirty, 
He  Uien  •erred  in  the  Athenian  aimiei  in  Aua 
ud  ^ent  the  renuinder  of  hia  life  at  Athens,  at 
Cnt  is  lednoed  aimnutancea.  (Aeach.  De  fait. 
U^  pp.  38, 470  H"  niother,  too,  was  a  five 
Atheman  dtixen,  and  the  daagfater  of  Olnudas  of 
Aduune.  Which  of  these  accounts  is  tnie,  can- 
ant  be  decided,  bnt  there  seems  to  be  no  dpubt 
tkit  Dcmosthenea  is  guilty  of  exaggention  in  his 
accoant  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 
ymth. 

Aeschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Ph>- 
kcinres,  was  older  than  himself  and  the  other, 
Aptubetiis,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
bchsRs  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
gcocfsls,  sn  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
bi  thiee  nccesciTe  years  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  esBiig  of  a  scribe,  bnt  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  anlassy  to  the  king  of  Perua  and  was  Bfte> 
radt  aaneted  with  the  administration  of  the 
pahlk  nrenne  of  Athens,  (Aesch.  De  faU.  Leg, 
p.  48.)  All  thiese  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
erideoce  that  the  bmily  of  Aeschines,  althon^ 
pooc,  mnst  hare  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
jecting his  early  yoath  nothing  can  be  said  with 
tntsiaty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  &ther  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of,a  strong  and 
sthktie  eonsdtntion,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gjainssia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
am  in  their  ezerciiea.  (Dem.  DsCbron.  p.  313; 
Fht.  F2.  z  ant.  Atack.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  foroorite 
outom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
Mpbers,  poets,  &c,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
tciulw  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Phito,  and 
laxrates.  If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
entadicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
tnie,  Aeschines  would  not  hare  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  man^  opportunities  he  had.  The 
ditdngmshed  orator  and  statesman  Aiistophon  en- 
g>^  Aeschines  a>  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
csfadty  he  afterwards  serred  Enbnlus,  a  man  of 
peat  mSoence  with,  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  aji  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whoM  priitical  principles  he  remained  fiuthfiil  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  That  he  serred  two  years  as 
a^n^st,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  yonng  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(Oe  /ob.  Ltg.  p.  &0)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  military  training  most  probably  be 
pisced  befae  the  time  that  he  acted  aa  a  scribe  to 
Arisfaqihon;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaying  the 
•etrioe  of  Eubolns,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  pro-rided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  Toioe,  He  acted  the  parts  of  rprro- 
Tanmic,  but  was  unsuocessfol,  and  on  one  occa- 
•ioo,  when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomana,  was  hueed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
Dt  Omm.  p,  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  serrices,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  (/>e  fait.  Leg.  p,  50),  he 
jpBoed  great  distinction.  (Comp.  Dem.  Defaii. 
Lig.  f,  375.)  After  srreral  less  important  engage- 
Bents  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
hinadf  in  B.  a  362  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
sad  afterwards  in  &  c  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fooght  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
•ccsnonhe  gained  anchlaniela,  that  he  waa  praised 
by  the  ^enecala  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
wu  gamed,  waa  aent  to  cany  tin  saws  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Tcmenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch, 
Defal*Leg.f.Bl.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forwurd  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  EpiaL  12),  and  the 
military  fiune  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Anatophon  and  Enbulns  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
uaefiil  preparation  for  public  speiJung.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  be  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  aealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-dtixens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
Its  growth.  After  the  fiill  of  Olynthus  in  B.  c. 
348,  Enbttlus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  vras  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Ae^ 
chines  spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronymus. 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  aU  his 
fellow-dtizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
fab.  Leg.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aeach.  DefaU.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefne  PhiUp,  in  B.  a  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  nidged  the  ne- 
cessity of  aending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeacfainea 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Pliilip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athena  to  nego- 
tiate the  terma  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  irom  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from  ' 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  dear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  nigod  tho 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  tn  CtetipL  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  varioua  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadora  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Fire  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
{De  Ckmm.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  tho 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cenobleptes,  a  Thtacian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  PeUa  to  watt  for  tho  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Ceraobleptea.  At  laat, 
however,  he  awoie  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Phociana  wen  ezpiMsly  excluded.  Philip  hononr- 
ed  the  Athenian  ambasiadan  vith  rich  pieaenU, 
promiKd  to  rettoie  all  Athenian  priaonen  without 
lanaom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  baring  detained  uieir  am- 
baaaadon  ao  long.  (Dem.  De  /all.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperidet  and  Timarehus,  the  fonner  of 
whom  waa  a  friend  of  Demoathenei,  brought  for- 
ward an  aecuaation  aAaiuat  the  ambauadon, 
charging  them  with  bign  treaaon  againat  the  re- 
pubUc,  becaaie  they  wen  bribed  by  tha  king. 
Timarchoi  accuaed  Aeachinei,  and  Hyperide*  Phi- 
locratei.  But  Aeachine*  evaded  the  danger  by 
Kringing  forward  a  cosnter-aocuaation  againat 
ilmarchua  (a.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moial  conduct  of  his  accuser  waa  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  apeak  befon  the  people.  The  speech 
In  which  Aeschinea  attacked  Timarchos  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  its  eSect  was,  that  Timarehus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschinea  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operationa  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeachines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  nquested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insun  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill  (Dem.  DefatM.  leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king's  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aesehines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehenaiona  wen  became  evident  aoon  afier  the 
return  of  Aeachines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  laken  possession  of  Phoda. 
The  people  of  Athena,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  B;  c.  346,  Aesehines  was 
sent  as  tvKtfJiifoa  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphio- 
tyons  at  PyUe  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
uid  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
tould  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aesehines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  &  c,  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
ehines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  Thia  chu;ge  of  Demos- 
thenes (npl  npoirpcirfstu)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeachines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  ('ffil 
mpcarpKt*ias\  which  was  Ukewise  published 
(Dem.  De  faU.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
bis  fneai  Eubahis,  The  result  of  these  mutuid 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  then  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aesehines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  hia  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occuiTvnce  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemns,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  bis  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  343  he  was  father  of  three 
Uttle  chadrsn.     (Aesch.  DefalM.  leg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  B.C.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiiaeens  with  the  into- 
tion  of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  a^ 
rested.  Aesehines  denounced  the  conduct  of  D». 
mosthenes  as  a  viohktion  of  the  dcmoctatical  tmtaA- 
tntion.  Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disdosun  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quartan  that  Aesehines  had  been 
hia  accomplice.  Hence  the  hononrabte  office  tf 
oMamt  to  the  aanctuaiy  in  Delos,  which  had  jast 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestoved 
upon  Uyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Canm.  p.  271.) 
In  &  c.  340  Aesehines  was  again  present  at  Ddpiii 
OS  Athenian  nXoT^fiar,  and  caused  the  seooid 
sacred  war  against  Amphisaa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Phihp 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  aa> 
phictyons,  marehed  into  Loois  with  an  amy  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  estaUished 
himself  in  it  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  fiir  as  EUtea,  all  Greece  was  in  consten» 
tion.  Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roaied 
his  eonnttymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  stn^gle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  &te  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  dsy 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenn  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeachines  received  from  Antipater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pun  and  unstained  patriotism  of  IV 
mosthenes  was  so  generslly  recognised,  that  ha 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
fimetal  oration  over  those  who  had  &llen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demostheoea 
should  be  nwwded  for  tha  services  he  had  dou 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  thestte 
at  the  great  IKonysia.  Aesehines  availed  hiiaidf 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesi- 
phon on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecate 
the  matter  till  eight  yean  later,  that  is,  in  ILC  339, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  a&in  had  assumed  a  difi- 
rent  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  hsve 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  mdoeed 
him  to  drop  the  prosecntion  of  Ctesiphon,  snd  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  yean  afterwards,  an  qnei- 
tions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  eonjectima. 
The  apeeeh  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  &C. 
330,  and  whidi  is  still  extant,  is  so  akiliiilly  ns- 
naged,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  hsve 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  anil 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  hitter  answered 
Aesehines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  cnwn 
(rspi  irrs^ou).  Even  befiln  Demosthenes  bad 
finished  his  speech,  Aesehines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdnw  from  the  court  sod 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votei, 
not  even  a  fiilh  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aesehines. 
Aeachines  went  to  Aua  Minor.  The  statemeat 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  wili 
the  means  dL  accomplishing  his  jouniey,  is  surely  s 
fable.  He  ^ent  serenl  yean  in  Ionia  and  Cans, 
occupying  hunself  with  «««^t''"g  rhetoric,  aad 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Enrope.  When  in  a  c.  324  the  report  of  tha 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  when  he  established  a  school  c( 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  betweea  tks 
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I  of  the  Attic  anton,  and  tlis  e6b- 
niat«  iBzoiiaiua  of  the  nvcalled  Aiiatie  aehool  of 
<a)arf.  On  one  wrmrinn  ha  raid  to  hii  andienee 
B  Bkodeo  hi*  «paech  (gaiiHt  Ctoiphon,  and  when 
■one  of  hk  heuen  czpcoKd  their  attonishment 
li  Ui  hanng  baen  defeated  notwithitanding  hii 
briOiaiit  ocatiook  lie  lepliod,  "  Yon  wonld  eeaie  to 
be  artaniabcd,  if  70a  bad  beaid  Demoetlienei.'' 
(Oc  Ar  Orat  iiL  56;  Plio.  /T.  iV.  Tii.  SO ;  Plin. 
4ia(.  a.  3 ;  QoinctiL  zL  Sl  §  6.)  From  Rhode*  ha 
went  to  Samo^  vhen  he  died  in  a  c.  Sli. 

The  eoodnct  of  Aeadiinea  ha*  been  ceniuzed  by 
the  writer*  of  aU  age* ;  and  for  thi*  manj  reaaotu 
■ajr  be  mentioned.  In  the  6nt  place,  and  above 
all,  it  waa  hia  miafbrtnna  to  be  eonatantly  placed 
ia  jnztapoaitiaa  or  oppo*ition  to  the  qiotlei*  glory 
of  Donoathcoea,  and  thia  moat  hare  made  him  ap- 
pear mote  guilty  in  the  eye*  of  thoee  who  eaw 
throng  hie  action*,  while  in  later  timea  the  oon- 
tnat  between  the  grotest  oiaton  of  the  time  waa 
ficqaaotly  made  tlM  theme  of  riietorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  waa  pmiaed  or 
Uaoed  at  the  oo*t  id  the  other,  and  lee*  with  re- 
gaid  to  trath  than  to  eSeet,  Reapecting  the  hut 
period  of  hia  liie  we  acanely  poieeu  any  other 
eeain  af  infconation  than  the  aeoonnt*  of  hue 
•opbiat*  and  dwlamationa.  Another  point  to 
be  eonaidered  in  fonning  a  jnat  eetimate  of  the 
darads  of  Aeadiine*  ia,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
t^e*  af  edocation,  and  that  he  owed  hi*  gieatnea* 
to  Booe  but  fc™**!^  Hi*  occnpation*  daring  the 
eady  part  of  hi*  life  were  inch  a*  neeeaaarily  en- 
gendered in  him  the  low  deoie  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  he  OTensome  theae  pajaiona,  he  would 
hate  been  eqnal  to  DenuMthenei.  There  i*,  how- 
ercr,  not  the  alighteat  ground  for  belieTing,  that 
A««i-l>;i»»  lesommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
fint  from  any  other  motive  than  the  deaire  of  pn- 
■atiag  the  good  of  hia  ooontry.  Demoathene* 
Unaalf  acted  in  the  earns  apint  at  that  time,  for 
Ike  cnftioea*  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them, 
fiat  while  Demoathenea  altend  hi*  policy  on  dia- 
nvering  the  aecrat  intention*  of  the  king,  Aeechine* 
omtiim^  to  advocate  the  principle*  of  peace.  But 
there  i*  nothing  to  ja*tify  the  bdief  that  Aeachine* 
intended  to  min  hi*  country,  and  it  i*  mnch  more 
probable  that  the  orafty  king  made  *uch  an  im- 
jnceoion  npon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
WH  doing  right,  and  vre*  thu*  nneomcioualy  led 
OD  to  becona  a  toitor  to  hi*  ooontry.  But  no  on- 
dent  writer  except  Demoethene*  charge*  him  with 
haviif  Rceived  bribe*  from  the  Macedonian*  for 
the  pocpoae  of  betraying  hia  country.  He  appear* 
to  lave  been  canied  away  by  the  frvonr  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  healing 
iiom  him  whiU  they  themaelve*  wi*hed,  and, 
alio^  by  the  opposidon  of  Demoathene* 
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Aeadiinea  ^ke  on  varion*  oocaaian*,  but  he 
paUi*hed  only  three  of  hi*  orationa,  namely,  uain*t 
Tnaaichna,  on  the  Embaaay,  and  againat  Cteaiphon. 
A*  an  ontor,  he  «a*  inflEnor  to  none  but  Demoa- 
tfaeneki  He  waa  endowed  by  nature  with  eztm- 
aidinacy  watorical  powns,  of  which  hi*  oration* 
i^bii  abaadaat  fnA,  The  fiuiUty  and  ielidty 
of  hi*  dietion,  toe  boldne**  and  the  vigour  of  hu 
lioaa,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  aa  they 
are  canied  away  hi*  audience.  The  on- 
j  a*  Photin*  (Cod.  61)  mnark*,  dengnated 
Ikcm  three  ontioDa  a*  the  Graeet,  and  the  nine 
Intoi  which  wan  extant  in  the  time  o!  Photiu*, 


a*  the  ilftiae*.  Beride*  the  three  oration*,  we  now 
poeaee*  twelve  letter*  which  are  aacribed  to  Aea- 
chine*, which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  to-called  epiatle*  of  Pbahra, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  bte  eophiet*. 

The  prindpal  aouroe*  of  infbinurtion  concerning 
Aeechine*  are :  1.  The  oration*  of  DeniMthene*  on 
the  Embaaay,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  oration* 
of  Aeachine*  on  the  Embauy  and  againat  Cteai- 
phon. Theee  four  oration*  wen  truulated  into 
latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  tranalation  i*  lo«t,  and 
we  now  poaaea*  only  an  eaaay  which  Cicero  wrote 
•a  an  introduction  to  them :  "Do  optimo  genen 
Oratornm."  2.  The  life  in  Plutareh'e  Vilae  deetm 
Oraiotitm.  3.  The  life  of  Aeachine*  by  Philoatistm. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeechine*  by  Lifaanio*.  5.  ApoIIo> 
niu*'  Exiigen*.  The  la*t  two  work*  ate  printed 
in  Reiake'*  edition,  p.  10,  folL  The  beet  modem 
eeeay  on  Aeechine*  i*  that  by  Paeeow  in  Erach  and 
Gruber'a  Ik^yelopiidie,  iL  p.  73,  &c  There  ia 
ahw  a  wad(  by  E.  Stechow,  De  Aaeiuai  Oratark 
Vila,  Berlin,  I84I,  4to.,  which  ia  an  attempt  to 
dear  the  ebaiactar  of  Aeechine*  from  otf  the  re- 
praochea  that  have  been  attached  to  it ;  but  the 
eeeay  ie  written  in  exceedingly  bed  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  i*  a  mo*t  complete  bilure. 

The  fint  editbn  of  the  oration*  of  Aeechinea  ia 
that  of  Aldu*  Manntiu*  in  hi*  OoUkHo  Wutonm 
Graaonm,  Venice,  1513,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  tranifattion,  which  alio  containi  the  letten 
aacribed  to  Aeechinea,  i*  that  of  H.  Wolf,  BaaeL 
157'2,  foL  The  next  important  edition  ie  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contain*  the  note*  of  Wol^  Taylor, 
and  Maridand,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  hi*  collection  of  the  Attic  omton.  In 
Reiake'e  edition  of  the  Attic  oraton  Aeechine* 
oecupiea  the  third  volume,  Lipe.  1771,  8vo.  The 
beet  edition*  on  thoee  of  I.  Bekker,  voL  iii.  of  hi* 
Oraiora  Attid,  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  wen  collated,  and  of  F.  H. 
Bremi,  Zarich,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
againat  Demoathene*  ha*  been  tranilated  into 
En^iih  by  Portal  and  Leknd.  [L.  3.] 

AE'SCHINES  [Alaxiinit),  on  Athenian  phUo- 
eopher  and  riietoriaan,  eon  of  a  eaoeage-eeller,  or, 
according  to  other  accoonta,  of  Lyeaniaa  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  60 ;  Soidaa,  •.  e,  'Ai^(»i|t),  and  a  dieciple, 
although  by  wime  of  hia  contemporarie*  held  an 
nnworuiy  one,  of  Socrate*.  From  the  account  of 
Laertiua,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  fiuniligr  friend 
of  hi*  great  maater,  who  toid  that  "  the  aaneage- 
leller^  eon  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  The 
mme  writer  ha*  preaerved  a  tradition  that  it  ira* 
Ae*chine*,  and  not  Crito,  who  o&red  to  a**t*t 
Socrate*  in  hi*  eecape  from  prieon. 

The  greater  part  of  hi*  life  waa  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socretea 
to  him,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminiih- 
ing  hi*  daily  wanta."  After  the  death  of  hie  maa- 
ter, according  to  the  chaige  of  Lyaiaa  opudAHai, 
xiii.  pi  611,  e.  f,),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  preaenUy  becoming  bank- 
mpt,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
neGe**ity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fiishion  of 
the  day,  and  ntired  to  the  Syracuaan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Ariatippu*  might  can*ole  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato,  He  nmoined  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Oionysius,  and  on 
his  ntnm,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  hi*  great  contemporarie*,  he  save  private  k^ 
tore*.    (^  of  the  ouige*  whicn  hia  apponents 
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ddightod  to  repeat,  lod  whidi  bj  uiodation  of 
ideie  conitituted  him  ■  lophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  hii  foUowen,  ms  tbat  of  receiTing  money  for 
bis  instructions.  Another  stoiy  yfot  invented  that 
these  dialognes  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
chaiged  Aeachines  with  the  theft  while  ne  was 
leading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegeanndci  (apiut  AHai.  id.  p.  507,  c.)  to  hare 
stolen  £tom  hun  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocmtes. 

The  three  dialogues,  Utpl  ifrriit,  d  tittucrir, 
'Eputfai  4  np)  tAd^ov,  'A^fexot  4  wtpl  Stmiimi, 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of 
AeschiuM  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  aa  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (Std.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Vi'oK,  and  forms  part  of  a  Tolmne  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialognes  (Simonii  Socrttttd  «( videtmr  dialcgi 
qmUHor)  by  Biickh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  £n>m  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  I>emetrins  Phaleieus,  seem  to 
hare  been  full  of  Socntic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
n«pt  'Itmr,  connders  Aeachines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  pauage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  ImenL  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Loertius,  ii  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)       [&  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  {Kurximp),  of  HiLirua,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertins  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  aocount  of  having  spoken  too  fieely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic  BruL  95 ;  Diog.  Laeit.  iL  64 ; 
Stnb.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  CMrov.  L  8.) 

AE'SCH  IN  ES  (Al<rx'>^0.  of  Neapolib,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  vrfao  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  AUiens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomadius  about  &  a  109.  (Cit  de  Orat  i.  11.) 
Biogenes  Laertins  (ii.  64)  says,  that  ha  was  a 
pupu  of  Melanthns  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  {Alaxfmt),  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  alter  Christ  He  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  Se  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired gnat  fiune  by  a  happy  cure  of  Ennapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (aa  he  tells 
ns  himseli^  m  rtia  Proaera.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seiaed  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  zxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRIOX,  of  Syiaense,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Onitiona.  (iL 
14,  T.  12, 31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syiacnsans  (li.  21),  and  obtained  the  &naing  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Hetbitenaes  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them,   (iil  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (Alapcptvr),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samoa.  He  i*  mentioned  by  Athenaens 
(viL  p.  296,  £  viiL  p.  335,  c),  who  haa  preaerred  some 
choUambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  against  Polyciates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Soma  of  his  veiaea  are 
alio  quoted  by  Tsetxee  {ad  Zjwoptr.  638).    There 
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waa  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  waa  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pnpil  of  Ariatolle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  og 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  and  Tsetses  (CUL  vili  406).  As 
he  waa  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliamhies, 
many  schokun  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schoeidewin, 
DeUchtt  Poebtrmm  imMe.  et  ndieomm  Grate; 
Jacobs,  Ami.  Graee.  ziii  834.)         [C.  P.  H.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agrienltmc, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  f  Varr.  dt  A 
BnM.  I  1.) 

AE'SCHRION  CAMrxpIor),  a  native  of  Pcr> 
gamui,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  ays 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
that  he  had  a  gnat  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  sod 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  waa  the  inventor  of  s 
cdebisted  superstitions  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  whuh  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (iSynqps.  iiL  p.  66),  and  k 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particnlar  rdative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gti.D»SmitL 
Medic.  FaeaU.  zL  34,  vol  xii.  p.  S56 ;  C.  0.  KKla, 
Additam.  ad  Eknck.  Med.  Kat  a  J.  A.  FaUa 
m  "BOL  Gr.'"  adiiUI.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (Alexu\lSi)i),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  rmpyuci,  which  was  st 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  i; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (A>'irx>IXor)  was  bom  at  Qeau 
in  Attica  in  B.  c  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-fin 
yeats  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Piodsr. 
His  Esther  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  vilk 
the  wonhip  of  Demeter,  bom  which  Aeadyliu 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  bit 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself  at 
cording  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  hoiib- 
pkice  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Aw.  884)  makes  Un 
pray  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.  Pansanias  (L  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  trw,  ( 
diewa  that  he  waa  struck  in  very  early  youth  witk 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  Accoidmg  to  tliii 
story,  **  When  he  waa  a  boy  be  was  set  to  wstch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  then  fell  asleep.  Is 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeand  to  him,  sod 
ordered' him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  dsy- 
break  he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  ray 
easily."  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  bsis 
nsulted  from  anything  but  the  impreidoa  {in- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagiw 
tion.  At  the  age  of  25  (&  a  499),  he  made  hi> 
fint  appearance  aa  a  competitor  for  the  prise  if 
tragedy,  against  Choerilns  and  Pratinas,  witkoat 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  pais  siter 
vnud  (a  c.  484),  Aeschylus  guned  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  whidi  he  then  brought  out 
an  not  known,  bat  his  competitors  were  not 
probably  Pratinas  and  Pbiynichus  or  Choerilu 
Eight  yean  afterwards  he  gained  the  prin  wi^^ 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Pertae,  the  eariiest  cf  Us 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whols  nnote 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amouolMl  M 
thirteen,  moat  of  which  wen  gauicd  by  him  iBll> 
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iateml  of  ostecn  jtUM,  betmaa  s.a  484,  the 
jcar  of  a*  fint  tn^  fiaetj,  and  the  don  of  the 
Peniia  tnf  by  Cimm'k  daaUe  vktoiy  at  the 
EBrrmedom,  B.  c.  470.  (Bode,  dttdk.  dtr  HOm. 
Didiawal,  m.  p.  212.)  The  yeu  B.  c.  468  wu 
the  date  of  a  trmarimhte  emit  in  the  poet'e  Hie. 
Ib  that  year  he  ma  defeated  in  a  tn^  contest  by 
hia  younger  liial  Sophodea,  and  if  we  may  b»- 
lieTe  Fhitaich  (dm.  8),  hia  mottifiaition  at  thii 
indignity,  aa  he  coneeiTed  it,  waa  ao  gnat,  that  he 
qaitted  Athena  in  diagnat  the  veiy  aame  year,  and 
vent  to  the  oooit  of  Uiem  (Pani.  i  2.  §  S),  king 
ef  SyiBciue,  where  he  fmind  Simonidea  the  lyric 
[net,  vho  as  veil  aa  hinuelf  was  by  that  prince 
aaoat  hoa{ntaUy  recdnd.  Of  the  &ct  of  hia  har- 
ing  Tiaited  ^cUy  at  the  time  anndad  to,  there  can 
be  no  dsobt ;  bat  vhether  the  motiTe  alleged  by 
Plutarch  be  hia  dinng  ao  waa  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  aoe,  ia  a  queatian  of  oontidenble  difficnlty, 
thoogfa  at  Ettle  pnctical  mcment  It  may  be,  aa 
baa  been  ]dnuibiy  maintained  by  Mone  aathon, 
that  Aeechylna,  vhoae  ftinily  and  penonal  honours 
woe  eonnected  with  the  ^oiies  of  Marathon,  and 
the  haoea  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathiae 
with  the  spirit  of  aggnmdiaement  by  which  the 
emmeib  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
appniTC  of  ita  pidicy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
si^mmacy  orer  Greece.  The  contemporaries  of 
hoi  eariier  years,  Miltiadtwi,  Aristeides,  sod  Tbe- 
mistodes,  whose  schieTements  in  the  serrioe  of 
their  eoontry  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  £snuly,  had  been  socceeded  by  Cimon :  sod 
the  ariatoctatical  prindplea  which  Aeachylns  sup- 
potted  were  giadnally  being  supplanted  and  orer- 
bome  by  the  adTance  of  demociBcy.  From  all 
this,  Aeadylns  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
ontlinng  his  prind^es,  and  hare  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  baring 
'been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
viae  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  hiniaelf,  (Plot 
Le.)  On  this  snppoaition,  Athens  coold  not  hare 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  penon  like 
Aeadiylus,  and  therefore  he  might  hare  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it;  but  still  it  ia  mote  than  probable 
that  his  deieat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
his  determinations,  and  was  at  any  late  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  remoTing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
fiuther  cAnjeetnred  that  the  charge  of  daiStia  or 
impety  whidi  waa  brought  against  Aeachylns  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(AristoL  £U.  iii  l)i  but  possibly  from  political 
motiTes,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  pky  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  hare  been  published  befora  B.  c.  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  andant  Catana :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylos  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (a  c.  471,  or472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  dty.  At  die  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  ropro- 
dneed  the  play  of  the  Peiwe,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  be  liad  been  victorious  in  the  diamatie  con- 
testa  at  Athena.  (&  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
pieaentad  soon  after  the  "  Persians :"  it  follows 
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therefine'  that  the  former  trilogy  mnst  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  ii.c  470.  (Wdcker, 
TVilogie,  f.  520 ;  SchoL  ad  Aritbipk.  Ban.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  B.  a  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid.  S.)  Besides  "  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  an  said  to  have  occuned  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  wi^ds  and  expressians,  whidi  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  infiened  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sidly,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  aeoording  to  some 
aceoonts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sidly  wont  B.  c. 
488,  pKvions  to  what  we  have  oonsideied  his  first 
visit  (Bode,  Id.  m.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simmides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjndged  the  prise  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
foU  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  nowever,  is  not. 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Snidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  befon  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
fire  years  of  age  (b,  c:  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pntinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  qMctators  was  ao  great  as  to  cause  the 
&I1  of  the  wooden  planks  (bpu)  or  tempomry 
scafiolding,  on  which  they  wei«  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  fiiend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  a  c:  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  iiom  the  fiut  thM  the  trilogy 
of  thie  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjectun  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  bdbre.  (Hermann,  Ciyniscii.  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (a  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sidly  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
concrive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  ishind,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  suffident  The  bet  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
pkys  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himsdf  a  dedded  supporter  of  tho 
andent  dignities  and  power  of  that  "  watchful 
guardian  "  of  Athens,  the  aiistociatical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
moetatical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  aa  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  ana  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  againat  the  opiniona  and  riewa  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  bdong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  &am  duappoint- 
ment  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhapa  from 
both  these  causes,  he  agsm  quitted  Athens,  and 
ntired  once  more  to  Sioly.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  fonuer,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sidly.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  efiect  that  Aeachylns  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Aniopagus,  and 
that  he  would  hare  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interpoutioB  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himaelf  at  the  battle  of  Sahuuis. 
( Aeliui,  y.  iL  T.  19.)    According  to  some  anthoia 
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tUi  aeenastivii  \ru  pnfiond  apainit  Um,  for 
hsTing  in  aom«  of  hii  pUjrt  eiuer  divulged  or 
pro&nely  ■poken  of  the  mysteriei  of  Cerei.  A» 
cording  to  othen,  the  charge  originated  fiom  hii 
haTing  introduced  on  the  >tage  the  dread  god- 
deeaea,  the  Enmenidea,  which  he  had  done  in  mch 
a  way  aa  not  only  to  do  Tiolenee  to  popular  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  excite  the  greateat  ahum  among 
the  apeetatora.  Now,  the  Enmenidea  eontaina  no- 
thing which  can  be  conaidered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mjateriea  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  an  in- 
clined to  think  that  hi*  political  enemies  aTailed 
themaelrea  of  the  nnpopnlaiitjr  he  had  inenrnd  by 
bis  "  Cborua  of  Furies,"  to  get  np  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Enmenidea,  bat 
alao  in  other  playa  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
film  the  number  of  authoritiea  all  ooniirming  thif 
eonclnaion,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c.  466, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenidea.  On  the 
manner  of  hia  death  the  ancient  writera  are  nnani- 
mons.  (Suidas,  «.  e.  XfAttrq^uH'.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mirijlring  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  atone, 
let  a  tortoise  iajl  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oela  shewed  their  regard  fi)r 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  hinisel£  (Paos. 
L  14.  $  4 ;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  Fit  ^noii.)  In  it 
Oela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  buna],  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  moat 
glorions  achioTements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  hu  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  t)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  poathumons  fiune,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fnlfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reprodaced  on  the  atage ;  and  by 
a  apecial  decree  of  the  people,  a  choma  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  &r  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tngedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Ackir.  102;  Aescl;yL  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (Aon.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himseli^  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  aifier  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  hit  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermaim,  Optuc  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  hia  liietime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion : 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  &  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  hia  &ther'i  never  before  repreaented. 
(Blomfield,  od  Argttm.  Agam.  p.  20.)  Philoclea 
alao,  the  aon  of  a  sister  of  Aeechylua,  waa  victo- 
rioua  over  the  King  Oedipuaof  Sophocles,  probably 
withatngedyof  hisynus's.  (A^^om.  E^h.  Oed. 
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Tyr.)  From  and  by  meana  of  these  persons  BiMe 
what  waa  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschj^m, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  yean. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeaehylua  as  a  past 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  wsa  abo 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments aa  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon) 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeima  and  himself  lo 
highly  distinguished- themselves,  that  their  exploiti 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptiva  paintmg  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  hoooar 
of  Aescbylus.  (Pans.  L  21.  $  2.)  The  eptajili 
which  he  wrote  on  himself  proves  that  he  coo- 
sidered  his  share  in  that  battle  aa  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  «h 
also  engaged  at  Artemirium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Pans.  L  14.  $  4.)  All  his  fiunily,  indeed, 
wera  distinguished  for  bravery.  Bis  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xi.  35) 
was  noted  as  havmg  commenced  the  attack  oo 
the  Petaian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  ic 
one  was  so  peraereringly  bmve  aa  Cynaegeiraa 
(Herx>d.  vL  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreataD- 
ably  suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenisn 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  das 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits,  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Mansion  (b.  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salsmia 
Nor  can  we  wander  at  the  peculiar  vividness  sad 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war,  as  in  the  Penae,  and  tke 
"  Seven  against  Thebea,"  deacribing  its  inddcati 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  raally  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  anch  as  he  painta. 

The  atyle  of  Aeschylua  ia  bold,  energetic,  and 
aublime,  full  of  gorgeoua  imagery,  and  magnificeat 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  chaaetcn 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  idfeas  he  wished  to  expreoa. 
(Aristoph.  Am.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  dictioa 
was  however  sometimea  carried  to  an  extmse, 
which  made  his  langnage  tnrgid  and  inflated,  ai 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  "  he  ii 
grandiloquent  to  a  fenlt."  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  oyn- 
tactical.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  Isb- 
guage,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  hii 
umguage  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  ssd 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impolseii 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  nther 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  hnmas 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  variooi 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  elevs- 
tion  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  bis 
plays,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orcetes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  made 
to  use  langnage  fitting  their  station,  and  lets  re- 
moved firam  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  ssd 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  snd 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awfiil  for  the  contemplatioD 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  thst 
Aeschylus'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pnh 
duced  by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  cf  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  hia  penonagei 
being  both  in  action  and  auliiering,  sop 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to 
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luinni  He  pndnoe*  indeed  >  Mirt  af  icIiRiaiu 
■«e,  and  drnid  of  the  iimidSiIe  powsr  a  tke 
pda,  to  vhkfa  man  b  rmwented  h  baiag  entjiely 
nbJKt;  but  on  the  otaer  hand  hmnanity  often 
ffOB*  tM  the  Mfart  of  u  inerocable  dotinj,  or 
tb  Tictim  of  >  otnigrlo  between  mperior  beings. 
Still  Aeechjhia  •oraetunea  Hiwloiw  a  pnridential 
ain  of  cnn|ien*atioB  and  retribatioo,  while  he 
•hr^  teaches  the  dnty  of  Rngnation  and  «b- 
miiaioa  to  the  wiD  of  tbe  ROde,  and  the  futility 
ad  iUal  eoaeeqnenees  of  all  <^poution  to  it.  See 
QMitaly  Reriew,  No.  11%  p.  315. 

With  leqMct  to  the  canitnictian  of  his  pbyi, 
it  Ina  been  often  remarked,  that  thej  hare 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  tbeiefere  wanting  in 
dnnatic  interest:  thia  defioencf  howcTer  may 
itiike  ga  moie  than  it  otherwise  woaM  in  oegae- 
qmnceof  moatof  hia  extant  {days  being  only  parts, 
or  acts  of  a  more  cnmplicMted  drama.  Still  we 
anaot  help  being  impreised  with  the  belief  that 
be  ms  Bore  capable  of  sketching  a  Tast  oatline, 
(hsB  of  filUng  up  ita  parte,  however  bold  and 
T^onos  are  UM  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
lad  gmips  his  cfaaraeten.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
caning  to  Aiistt^hanes,  in  snch  plays  ss  the 
Penae,  snd  the  SeTen  against  Thebes,  which  are 
■aaic  epical  than  diamatioil,  was  rather  to  animate 
his  coantrymen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
■chieTeDient,  and  to  in^ore  them  with  geneioos 
sod  eicntad  aentimenta,  by  a  Tirid  ezhiUtion  of 
DoUe  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
•tanle  by  the  inddenta  of  an  elaborate  plot.  (Am. 
lOM.)  The  rdigiaaa  news  and  tenets  of  Aea- 
chjlis,  so  fiir  as  tbey  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Hoeuiic.  Like  Homer,  he  lepiesents  Zens  as 
the  npieme  Holer  of  the  Unirene,  the  soorce  snd 
ODtre  of  all  thinga.  To  him  all  ike  other  dinni- 
tin  sre  snbjeet,  and  from  Urn  all  their  power*  and 
stthority  are  derived.  Etcu  Fate  itself  is  some- 
tiaies  i^tical' with  his  will,  and  the  resah  of  his 
dtaeesL  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
caith  ii  fiee  to  act  as  he  pleases.  {Pnm.  40.) 

In  Philoaophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tndi- 
tien  that  Aeaehyloa  was  a  IMhagorean  (Cie.  7W. 
Dvp.  ii  10) ;  bat  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
famish  soy  concfauiTe  proof,  thoo^  there  certainly 
wu  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
ia  the  purity  and  dcTaUon  of  their  lenthnents. 

The  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
chscscter  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeachylns,  and  of 
the  estiaiation  in  whidi  he  was  held  by  his  eon- 
temponnies  and  immediata  aocoeesors,  is  giren  by 
Aiistophanea  in  hia  "Frogi"  He  ia  tnere  de- 
picted as  prend  and  impatient,  and  hia  style  and 
geniss  each  aa  we  have  deacribed  it.  Aristophanes 
nt  eridently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
•ympathiwd  m  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal sad  monl  aentimenta.  He  conaideied  Aes- 
chylos  ss  withont  a  rival  and  ntteriy  anapproachable 
as  a  titgie  poet;  and  repteeenta  even  Sophocles 
hinseU  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
mperior  daima  to  the  tragic  throne.  Bat  few  if 
•■7  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
muditA  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeiehyhis,  thoogh  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
exoeOenoea.  Thua  Dbnysina  (De  Poet  Vet.  ii.  9) 
piuies  the  originality  of  his  ideaa  and  of  hia  ez- 
(nMions,  and  Ute  h«nty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
pnpriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(15)  ipeaka  of  lus  devated  ciaatiims  and  imagery, 
hatandeams  aaoe  of  hia  expreaaiona  aa  harsh  and 
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oventrnned;  and  Qnintilian  (z.  I)  ezpnaaea 
himaelf  moch  to  the  asms  effect.  The  expreaaion 
attribatad  to  Sophocles,  that  Aasdiylas  did  what 
was  right  irithoat  knowing  it  (Athen.  z.  p^  t28,t), 
in  other  ircnls,  that  he  was  an  imeonseions  genius, 
working  withont  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  pninaion,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  ohaervation  of  Schlegel  (Leo- 
tore  iv.),  that "  Qenenlly  eoiaidered,  the  tragediea 
of  Aasdiylna  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  aa  in  natme,  gigantic  prodnctionB  preeeds 
tboae  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificaaee ;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  6rst  maaifeatatian  always  ^>proaches 
nearest  to  the  awfiilneaa  of  raUgion,  whatever  ahape 
the  latter  may  aasume  among  the  varions  races  of 
men."  Aeschylos  himself  nsed  to  ay  of  bis 
dramas,  that  they  were  fiagmenta  of  tlie  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  taUe.  (Athen,  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aesehylos  in  Uw  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  ha  was  oonsideied  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  snd  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
ViL  ApalL  vi  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
eleitaentuy  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilns,  and 
Phrynichtus  to  the  stately  tiagisdy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
fbnns  of  Sophocles,  It  was  the  advance  from 
infiiney  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alteratians  introduced  \>y  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  altenttion 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (8«vTfpa7«riaTift,  Aristot.  PcA  4.  f  16), 
and  the  oonaequent  fmnation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choml 
parts.  So  great  vras  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  laying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  the  play  (rdf 
fiiyar  wpvTWfwun  i»  nywniWe*'),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  vras  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himaelf  (c.  g.  in  the  Choepiotm  665 — 716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophodea,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  charactora  in  hia 
phiya  were  aomctimea  repreaented  by  Aeachylua 
himael£  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  esriy  part  of 
hia  career  h«  waa  aupported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandma,  and  afterwards  by  Myniacna  of  Chol- 
chia.  (Vita  apod  Robert,  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  charactera  in  tbe  playa 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  betwoei. 
Kiatos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheua  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteoclea  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  refiectians  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  difiering  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  cbanuter, 
which  bespeaks  the  convenation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  compositioD  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  reaouroes  of  art  in  its  czhibiiian.  Thua,  he  ia 
said  to  bsvs  availed  himaelf  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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tbucu,  who  punted  for  him  the  fint  Kenes  vhich 
had  erer  h««n  diawn  Bccording  to  the  principle*  of 
linen  penpeetire.  (VitniT.  Pmtf.  lib.  Tli.)  He 
alio  fiirniihed  his  acton  with  more  luitable  and 
magnificent  dreuet,  with  aignificant  and  varioui 
maaki,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreoTer 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  ha  is  said  to  hare  inrented  mious  figures 
himself^  and  to  hare  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regnlar  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  L  p.  21 .)  So  great  was  Aeschylus'  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
Tarious  incident*  of  the  play  of  the  Seren  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  e:)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  mnrier  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  i^A.P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  hare  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  ViL  ApoL  -n.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trUogi/  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  aoras  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Eren  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  oontead  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserred  for  him  to  shew 
bow  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neTerthe- 
lesa  form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  examfJe  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  waa  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tra^c  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama, 
(Pans.  iL  13.  §  b.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  an  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  the 
"Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Choephoroe,"  and  "Enmenides;"  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  " Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c  472,  and  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oreateia"  was  represented  in 
B.C. 458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  ,some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "  Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "Suppliants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  a  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Aigos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  Svo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  tUs  edition, 
and  those  wtuch  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
pby.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  waa  by 
Stanley,  Lend.  1663,  fa.  with  the  SchoUa  and  a 
commentary,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellaoer,  Lips.  1823,  W.Dindorf,- 
Lips.  1827,  and  ScholefieM,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  nnmerons  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
MUller,  Klansen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petenen,  Da  AetckjiU  Vita  tt  Fabalu, 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  Aetdtgi.  Trikgit 
PromtOau,  Darmstadt,  1824,  Naditrag  zur  Tri- 
hfie,  Fnmk£.  1826,  and  JDia  Oritok.  "DragSdiai, 
Bonn,  1840 1  Klanaeu,  Thiologwmema  AacHgU 
nvsid,  BenL  1829.)  '  [K  W.] 


AESCULAPIUS. 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AlirxifXot),  of  Albxahdxu, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  wbooi 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-irdTormed  man.  One  of  Us 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messeniaea."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  jie- 
served  in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  Acconiing 
to  Zenobins  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  woA  oa 
proverb*.  (Htpi  Ilapei^i' ;  compare  Schneidewia, 
Prae/aL  Paroemiogr.  p.  xL)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  oontei^nniy  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoridsu 
in  Asia  Minor.     (Cic.  Brut  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AiiixiS\oi),  of  Rbodu,  «as 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Qnat  one  of  the  ia- 
spectors  of  ike  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.C.  832.  (Airian,  Amib.  iiL  5 ;  cos]!. 
Curt  iv.  8.)  He  u  not  spoken  of  again  till  i.  c. 
819,  when  he  i*  mentioned  as  conveying  is  bur 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  fiom  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesas  bf 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaiict. 
(Died.  xviiL  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  CAtntXipriii),  the  god  of  tht 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aescshpiu 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  aa  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  bj 
the  adjective  d^^/uw,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  b  made  to  hi*  descent,  and  be 
is  merely  mentioned  a*  the  bfrip  ifaiiunr,  and  dw 
fotfaer  (^  Machaon  and  Podaleiriu*.  (/LiL73l> 
iv.  194,  zL  518.)  From  the  bet  that  Homer  (Oi 
iv.  232)  call*  all  those  who  practise  the  hesliig 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  PodaloriiK 
and  Machaon  an  called  tlie  son*  of  Aesculapiui, 
it  ha*  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  dinniqr. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  s> 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  desceodnl 
fivm  Paeeon,  oe  probably  eonaidend  Aescnhpiia 
in  the  *ame  light  Thi*  Mipposition  is  carrobonteii 
by  the  &ct,  that  in  later  tune*  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aeaculapiu*  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  Tbe 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  tbe 
physicians  in  the  Oreek  army,  and  an  describni 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  (K 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eoatathios  {ad  Horn.  ^ 
830),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  aoi 
Aesculapius  waa  a  descendant  of  Lapithes.  Tbii 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work a*  the  more  common  one,  that  Aescnlspiui 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  I^ithn. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  3;  Pind.  PjiiA.  iii.  14,  with 
the  SchoL) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  fuUowi. 
When  Coroni*  waa  with  child  by  ApoUo,  ibe 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  wbidi 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  hi*  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coroni*.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacereia  is 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Compi 
Horn.  Hynn.  27.  8.)  According  to  Ovid  (MA  a. 
605,  &c)  and  Hyginu*  {PoeL  AOr.  it  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Iscbjs. 
When  the  body  of  Coronis  waa  to  be  bunt,  ApoUo, 
or,  ifronting  to  other*  (PWu.  ii.  26.  g  5),  Uenaes 
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Bred  tlie  dbSd  (Anenhpiiu)  from  the  Huoea,  and 
dined  it  to  Cheirai,  who  iiutnieted  the  boy  in 
the  ut  of  henliag  and  in  himting.  (Find.  Fylk 
in.  I,  Ac;  ApoUod.  iiL  10.  |  S ;  Puuk  L  e.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  tnditioni  Aetenlapins  vai  bom 
ntTricca  in  TheMdj  (Stnb.  jvr.  p.  647),  and 
•tbera  again  related  that  Coronis  gare  birth  to  him 
liming  an  expedition  of  her  bther  Phlegyai  into 
Pdoponnesiu,  in  the  temtory  of  Epidaunu,  and 
that  the  ezpoaed  him  on  moimt  Tittheion,  which 
wae  before  ailed  M  jrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
gloat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  laat  he  waa 
foond  by  Aiesthanas,  a  thepherd,  who  nw  the  boy 
sarmnnded  by  a  lustre  Eke  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  icooont  in  Pana.  rai  25.  §  6.) 
From  this  durling  aplendonr,  or  from  hif  hsTing 
been  nacoed  from  the  Bamea,  he  waa  called  by  the 
Duians  tiyXa^p.  The  truth  of  the  tiadition  that 
AHcubpiaa  waa  bom  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Epi- 
daunia,  and  wai  not  the  aon  of  Aninoe,  daughter 
of  Leodppn*  and  bom  in  MeMenia,  waa  attert- 
ed  by  an  <sacle  which  waa  conmlted  to  decide  the 
qnotion.  (Pans.  u.  26.  §  6,  ir.  3.  §  2 ;  Cic.  De 
Nat.  DtoT.  iiL  22,  where  three  different  Aescnla- 
pinaes  are  made  ont  of  the  difierent  local  traditions 
abost  him.)  Afker  Aeacnlapios  had  grown  up, 
lepofta  spread  orer  all  conntnei,  that  he  not  only 
cmed  an  the  sick,  bnt  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  time*. 
According  to  the  one  (ApoUod.  L  e:),  he  had  re- 
criTed  finm  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  Teins  of  Gotgo,  and  the  Uood  which  had 
Sowed  from  the  Teins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
posseaaed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  ue  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
one  occanon  waa  diut  up  in  the  boose  of  Ohmcns, 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thongfat,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  rannd  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
nse  of  the  same  herb  with  (he  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Uygin.  PtxL  Attr,  ii.  14.)  Serersl  per- 
sona, whom  Aescnkpius  was  believed  to  hare  re- 
stored to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (/yJL  iiL  96)  and  by  ApoUodorus.  (t  c) 
When  he  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Olaucus, 
Zeos  kUled  Aescolapina  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  he  feared  lest  men  might  giadnally  contrire  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Plato  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
tao  mneh.  (Died.  ir.  71 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Piad, 
PfA.  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  ApoUo, 
Zens  placed  Aescniapns  among  the  stars,  (Hygin. 
PoeL  Attr.  a.  14.)  Aescukpius  is  also  said  to 
hare  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hnnt  He  was  married  to 
Epiooe,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dien  of  his :  Joniscns,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  laso,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyti. 
iiL  14 ;  Pans.  iL  10.  |  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  penonifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  &ther. 

These  are  die  I^eads  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  diTinitiea  of  antiquity, 
Tariont  hypotheses  hare  been  btoaght  forward  to 
ajiua  the  origin  of  hit  worship  in  Greece;  and, 
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while  tODM  eonaider  Aasenlapina  to  bars  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tiadition  had 
connected  with  Tarions  marrelloua  stories,  others 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  os.mero 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  giren  rise  to 
the  (pinion,  that  the  worship  waa  deiind  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesenkpna  waa  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  EsmuiL  (Enseb.  Praqt.  Enrng. 
L  10 ;  comp.  Pans.  viL  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  haTe  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  expfaun  the  worship  of  this  god.  Hif 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  nal  eventa 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
to  many  jnstanres  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  consideied  as  facts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  Booonnt  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
s|dieie  in  which  Aetcnlaphit  acted  waa  to  extend- 
M,  that  he  became  the  lepietentative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
e%cts)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Arsnilapiut  waa  worshipped  all  orer  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  at  we  hare  teen,  cUimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  beUered  to  hare 
healing  powert.  Thete  templet  wen  not  only 
placet  of  wotthip,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compered  to  modem  hospitals  (Plot.  Quaat,  Rom, 
p.  286,  D.)  The  principal  teat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensire  groTe,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  irory  and  gold,  the  workofThrssymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zens.  (Pant.  iL 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  Uy  a  dog.  (Faus.  ii.  27.  |  2.)  SerpenU 
were  eTerywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renoTation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  it  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aeacola- 
pius  and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaocus. 
serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  goordians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Pans. 
iL  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Pans.  iiL  23. 
S  4;  VaL  Max,  L  8.  §2;  Lir.  JE^  11 ;  oompare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  woi^ 
ship  of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
pons  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Cehianae  (ziiL  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viiL  p,  837),  in  the  ishmd  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p,  667 ;  Pans.  iiL  23,  §  4),  at  Gerenia  ^tiab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  m.  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Pans,  u,  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  g  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (viL  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (ir.  31.  g  8),  at  Phlius  (iL  IS. 
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S  3),  AigM  (ii.  2S.  §  4),  Aeg^nin  (n.  23.  §  S\ 
PeUene  (viL  27.  §  B),  Aw)pM  (uL  22.  |  7), 
Peigmnnin  (iU.  26.  §  7),  Lebene  in  Crete, 
Smynia,  Balagne  (u.  26.  §  7),  Ambada  (Lit. 
xzxriii.  &\,  at  Rome  and  other  placea.  At  Rome 
the  wonhip  of  Aeteolapina  mu  introdnced  from 
Epidannu  at  the  comnumd  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
OT  of  the  Sibylline  booka,  in  b.  c.  293,  for  the 
pnrpow  of  averting  a  peatilence.  Respecting  the 
miiacoknu  manner  in  which  thi*  \ra*  efiected  tee 
Valeria*  Maximal  (L  8.  $  2),  and  Ovid.  {Met. 
XT.  620,  &C.;  comp.  Niebnhr,  HiiL  cf  Rome, 
iii.  p.  408,  Ac.;  Lit.  x.  47,  xziz.  11;  SueL 
C/amL  25.) 

The  tick,  who  Tinted  the  temple*  of  Asicnla- 
tnoi,  had  oanally  to  qiend  one  or  more  night*  in 
hi*  aanctuary  (KotrSSw,  madart.  Pan*.  iL  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  ohierTed  certain  rule* 
preaciibed  by  the  prieita.  The  god  then  umally 
leTealed  the  remedie*  for  the  diaeaae  in  a  dream. 
(Ariatoph.  PlvL  662,  &c ;  Cic  Z>«  Dh.  iL  59 ; 
Philoetr.  Vita  ApolUm.  L  7  ;  JambL  JM  MytL  iii. 
2.)  It  waa  in  allasion  to  thi*  inaiiaHo  that  many 
temple*  of  Aeaculapin*  contained  atatoe*  repie- 
aenting  Sleep  and  Dream.  (Pau*.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
Thoae  whom  the  god  coied  of  their  diieaae  o&red 
a  aacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat  Piaed. 
^  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paoa.  x.  32.  $  8 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iL  880),  and  hung  op  in  hi*  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  aick,  the  diaeaae, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  core  had  been 
eflkcted.  The  templea  of  Epidaunu,  Tricca,  and 
Coe,  were  full  of  euch  Totire  tablet*,  and  leTeial  of 
them  are  itill  extant.  (Pana.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  StraK 
viiL  p.  374  ;  comp.  DidU  </  AM.  p.  673.)  Re- 
apocting  the  featiTals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ae«- 
cnlapina  aee  Did.  if  AnL  p.  103,  Ik.  The  Tarion* 
Bumamea  giren  to  the  god  partly  deacribe  him  a* 
the  healing  or  aaring  god,  and  are  portly  deriTed 
from  the  place*  in  which  he  wa*  wonhipped. 
Some  of  bia  atatuea  are  deacribed  by  Paoaonia*. 
(iL  10.  §  3,  X.  32.  S  8.)  Beaidea  the  attributea 
mentioned  in  the  deacription  of  hia  statue  at  Epi- 
danma,  he  ia  aometimea  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  ataff ;  aometimea 
also  a  boy  i*  represented  atonding  by  hia  aide,  who 
ia  the  geniua  of  recovety,  and  ia  called  Telespboma, 
Euamerion,  or  Aceaiu*.  (Pau*.  ii.  11. 1 7.)  We 
Btill  poaaea*  a  eonaiderable  number  of  marble 
statue*  and  bu*t*  of  AescaUpiu*,  a*  well  a*  many 
lepieaentation*  on  coin*  and  gem*.  (Bottiger, 
JmaMea,  L  p.  282 ;  iL  p.  361 ;  Hirt.  Afj^ 
BOdtrh.  L  p.  84 ;  HiiUer,  HainBt.  der  ArcbaoL 
p.  .597,  Ac.  710.) 

There  were  in  astiqnity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aeaeukpina,  which,  howeTer, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  work*  ascribed  to 
Orpfaeu*.    (Fabriciua,  BiU.  Grate  L  p.  55,  &c.) 

The  descendant*  of  Aeacnlapiua  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Aid^xadae.  C^iriAiiwiiSat,) 
Those  writers,  who  conaider  Aeaculapiu*  a*  a  real 
penonage,  ma*t  regard  the  Atclepiadae  a*  hi*  real 
deacendanta,  to  whom  he  tranamitted  hia  medical 
knowledge,  and  whoae  principal  aeat*  were  Co* 
and  Cnidu*.  (Plat,  de  Rt  PM.  iiL  p.  405,  &c) 
But  the  Aaclepiadae  were  also  regarded  a*  an 
Older  or  caata  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  wa* 
regarded  a*  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  firther  to  son  in  the  {omiliet  of  the  Asd^ia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  posses*  the  oath  which  ereiy  on* 
waa  obliged  to  take  when  he  wa*  pat  in  poaaeBun 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Oalen,  Anal.  iL  p>  128; 
Aiiatid.  Orat.  L  ^'  80 ;  comp.  K.  Spcngel,  Qtti. 
dar  Median.  ToL  L)  [L.  &] 

AESERNI'NUS.    [114BCBLLI;&1 

AE'SION  (/klabtr),  an  Athenkn  ontoc,  nii 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  ma 
educated.  (Suidas,  >.  «.  A<)/u»8^i.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  daring  the  Macedonian  time  ii 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  onton  of  hia  time,  he  aud,  that  when  l» 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  fceaatiibl 
and  aablime  converaations  with  the  people,  hot 
that  the  apeeches  of  Demoathsnes,  when  nad,  a- 
celled  all  others  by  their  skilful  oonstniction  tad 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  ap.  Pbd,  Dent,  10.) 
Aristotle  (Rkel.  iiL  10)  moitiani  a  beantifid  ei- 
preaaion  of  Aeaion.  [L.  SL] 

AESON  (Alrai'),  a  son  of  Cretheut,  the  fonidet 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sahnaom. 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  frcai 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  m  Thessaly.  He  «ii 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachua,  but  the  uaie 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimede,  Amphinome,  Polypheme,  Poljmele, 
Ame,  and  Scarphe.  (ApoBod.  L  9.  S  1 1  sad  S 16; 
Hom.  CU.  xL  258 ;  Tzcts.  ad  Lf/oopla:  872 ;  DioL 
ir.  50  ;  Scbol.  ad  ApoUm.  L  45  ;  SchoL  ad  Ham. 
Od.  xii.  70.)  Pelias  endeaTouiied  to  secure  tbt 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  tbe 
Argonauts,  bnt  when  one  day  he  was  miprited 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonants,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  AeaoD  l^ 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  27.)  According  to  an  accomt  b 
Diodoras  (it.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeaon  U)  Idll 
himself  by  drinbng  ox's  blood,  for  be  hod  recditd 
intdligence  that  Jason  and  his  companioni  lad 
periahed  in  their  expedition.  According  to  Ond 
(Met.  TiL  168,  250,  &C.),  Aeaon  aorrired  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  wa*  made  jvsn 
again  by  Medeia.  Jason  as  tbe  son  of  Aooo  ii 
called  Aesonidea.    (Orph.  .^jy.  55.)        [L&] 

AESCNIDES.    [Aeson.] 

AESO'PUS  (Altrannu),  a  writer  of  Fsbln,  i 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  de&ied 
"  analogical  narratiTcs,  intended  to  conny  um 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objscli 
are  introduced  as  speaking."  {PUlolog.  Mmem,  i. 
p.  280.)  Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  sad  of 
Lis  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.  He  appesn 
to  have  lived  about  &c  570,  for  Herodotas (iL  IM) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  feUoT- 
shve  of  Aesop's,  and  says  that  sne  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amaais  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  ngi 
R  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contamponry  irith 
Solon  (&p<.  S(^  Com.  f.  152,  c.),  and  loeilin 
(L  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  S2lh 
Olympiad.  The  only  apparent  authority  agtiiut 
thit  date  is  that  of  Saidaa  (n  c  Aboni);  biil 
the  paiaage  is  pUinly  corrnpt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
conection  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  b.  a  620  br 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  &  c  Hii 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  kiter.  (See  OiaMBi 
Fait.  HeU.  voU  L  pp.  213,  237, 239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samoa,  Sudis,  Meienbrii 
in  Thrace,  and  Coticeum  in  Phxygia  dispute  tht 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  sie  told 
that  he  was  originally  «  slave,  and  the  reaion  of 
hi*  first  writing  bble*  ia  ^T«n  by  Phaedrat.  (iiL 
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Pndog.  33,  &e.)  Among  hii  mwten  mm  two 
8«nii«in,  XoBths*  and  ladmon,  from  the  lattrr  of 
wbom  be  recrired  his  ficedaoL  Upon  this  ha 
wited  Cnena  (when  we  an  toU  that  he  n- 
pnrred  Solon  for  diwonitay  to  the  king),  and 
afkerwarda  Peiutratu  at  Athene.  Platuch  (Jt 
mra  Aink  Fmi.  p.  556)  tell*  n*,  that  he  wu  tent 
to  Delphi  bj  Cnena,  to  distrilnite  aanog  the 
uUieiia  four  niiiiae  a  pieee.  Bnt  in  coaaeqnence 
of  mna  di^nte  aiisng  on  the  mbjeet,  he  leiiued 
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to  gire  any  moaej  at  ail,  npon  which  the  enn^ed 
JMphiuif  threw  him  from  a  precipicck  Ph^uee 
were  aent  iqxn  them  from  the  god*  for  the  ofiimee, 
and  they  pndaimed  their  wulingnea  to  give  a 
canpenaatiga  for  hia  death  to  any  one  who  could 
daim  it.  At  length  ladmon,  the  giandjon  of  hit 
oU  master,  neeiTed  the  ccmpeniation,  nnce  no 
nearer  oooaeziDn  emild  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  1 34.) 

There  item*  no  teaion  to  donbt  this  itory  about 
the  compenimtion,  and  we  hare  now  itated  all  the 
anamatanoe*  of  Aewp'a  life  which  reit  on  any  ao- 
thoriiy.  But  there  are  a  nit  Tariety  of  anecdotes 
and  adTentnres  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  fife  of  him  preBxed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Blazimns  PUaade*, 
a  moo^  of  the  14th  century.  This  lifo  refve- 
aesits  Anop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  nglineM  and 
defocnuty ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatercr.  For  he  is  mentioned  in  paisegrs  of 
fhssical  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  pei^ 
sotKil  oeculiaritics  weald  hare  been  most  natural, 
withoat  the  slightest  trace  of  any  soch  allusion. 
He  appears  for  mstance  in  Plutarch's  ConviTium, 
where  thoogh  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
coodition  as  a  dare,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
peaisnee,  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
denta  wonld  be  restained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
fomishea  ample  matter  for  raiUeiy  in  the  Sympo- 
nun  of  Pbto.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lyaippoa  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  hononr,  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  aecordance  with  the 
aboTe  deseiiption,  would  hare  been  the  RTCtae  of 
onaamentaL 

The  Botioes  howerer  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  ao  scattered  and  of  such  daubtfnl  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  exiatenee  altogether.  **  In  poetical  philosophy," 
says  Vico  in  hia  Soimxa  Aitom,  "  Aesop  will  be 
fimnd  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exists 
ing  man,  bnt  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  repreaentatiTe  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  ^e  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  ssren  Sages  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  excess  of  seeptidan  into  which 
it  woold  be  most  nnieasonaUe  to  plunge :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  consideiable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  indines  to  gire  a  negatire.  Thus 
Atiatoplianes  (  Feqn,  1259)  represents  Philoeleon  as 
learning  his  Fabla  ■•  emesrsoCioB  and  not  out  of  a 
bod(,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
Tetsi6ed  those  that  "ha  knew,  and  eould  most 
readily  lemember."  (Pbt  Piaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent> 
ley,  DiMteriatiom  am  Ot  Fabla  ofAetop,  p.  136.) 

Howerer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  foUes, 
hearing  Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  agb  We  find  them  frequently 
notioed  by  Aristophanes,  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dicast  (  F«f>.  566)  waa,  that  among  the  candi- 
dalesior  his  protection  and  rote  some  endeaToured 


to  win  hia  fimor  by  repeating  to  Um  fiUiIas,  and 
some  Aimiwau  rl  yi^aior.  Two  qwdmens  of 
these  yiKttK  or  drvKsrsn  may  be  read  in  the 
TaqMM,  1401,  dec,  and  in  the  Avm,  651,  &c.  The 
lattar  howerer  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
compoailion  of  Aichilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotea  and  jesti  weia  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  foTour- 
able  to  Bentley's  theory,  that  his  fobla*  wen  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  deriTea 
additional  probability  from  the  foot  that  then  is  a 
Tariation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  anthon 
qnote  Aesop,  eren  though  they  are  manifestly 
nfeiring  to  the  nma  Uile.  Thus  Aristotle  {Dt 
Part.  Anim.  ilL  2)  dtes  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Moona,  "  that  the  bull's  bom*  wen  not  pboed 
about  hi*  thonUeta,  when  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  bnt  in  the  tenderett  part,  hia 
head,"  whilst  Imcian  {N^.  33)  mokes  the  fonlt 
to  be  **  that  his  horns  wen  not  placed  straight 
befon  hia  eyes."  A  written  coUectun  wonld  hara 
pnvented  such  a  direnity. 

Bendes  the  drolleries  abore  mentioned,  then 
wen  probably  foUes  of  a  gnrer  description,  lince^ 
as  we  bars  seen,  Sociate*  condescended  to  tarn 
them  into  rene,  of  which  a  specimen  baa  beat 
preserred  by  Piogenes  Loertins,  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  exduded  Homer's  poems  fiom  his 
imaginary  Republic,  prsise*  the  writing*  of  Aesop, 
By  him  they  an  called  /Mot  (PIkui.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  luie  writer  in  the  PhiloIogiGal  Miuenm 
(L  PL  281)  thinks  that  the  mon  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  olror,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  (LaHogiu,  f.  60,  Eng.  transL),  "  a 
qieech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiT.  508),  whence  Ulytsea  U  called 
wo^iaunt  in  Kferenoe  to  the  particular  tort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
(_Op.  tt  JXa,  200),  it  ha*  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fiible.  The  aZim  or  iiSioi  of  Aesop  wen 
certainly  in  prose: — they  an  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes Kiyot,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii  134)  i* 
Abwasr  i  Kcr/imoiot,  Klrft  being  the  peenbar 
word  for  Proae,  a*  fvq  wa*  for  Terse,  and  indnd- 
ing  both  fiibl*  and  history,  though  afterwaids 
nstricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  sepante 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Svetatea,  Demetriaa 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop's  foble*  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  nam*  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacas  of  which  aome  fragment* 
are  preaerred  by  Suid**,  Bnt  the  only  Greek 
venifier  ef  Aeeop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
foUes  are  preserred  is  Babrina,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  wdl  lake  hi*  ^tea 
«mong«t  Faboliat*  with  Phaedra*  and  La  Fon- 
taine, Hi*  Ternon  i*  in  Choliambie*,  i.  a.  bime^ 
kdtmg  iamtnea  {xj»\n,  Xaiitn),  Terse*  which  fol- 
low in  all  nspect*  the  law*  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  nxth  foot,  which  i*  dther  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  Tenion  wa*  made  a  Uttle  befon  the  age  of 
Auguatn*,  and  oon*i*ted  of  ten  Booka,  of  which  a 
few  acatteted  fiblea  only  an  pieaerred.  Of  the 
Latin  writen  of  Aeaopean  foblei^  Phaedra*  i*  the 
moat  oelebmted. 

The  fable*  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  an  nnqueationably  *pnriouB.  Of  these 
then  an  three  prindpol  coUaction*,  the  one  ooil> 
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taining  186  &Ue«,  pablished  firat  A.  D.  1610,  fivm 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  U  to  elnmij  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentioni  the  orator  Demadei,  who  lived  200 
yean  ailer  Actop,  and  contoint  a  vhole  Mntence 
finm  the  book  ol  Job  {yviwiH  -/if  ^Xiofim  ol 
intvTtt,  yvimX  «Ir  <br<A<uin(/Mda).  Soma  of  tlie 
piumge*  Bentley  baa  ihewn  to  be  fragmenta  of 
ChoUambie  renea,  and  baa  made  it  tolmably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  ctolen  from  Babrioi.  The 
other  collection  was  mode  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Haximni  Planndea. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  {fioir  ir  rf 
KOftl^i  compare  ».g.  Eccles.  xi.  1,  <Inr  br  rp 
KopStf  MO"),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modrm,  as  PoiraXa  a  bird,  fiairtvpm  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrios.  The 
third  collection  was  {bund  in  a  MS.  at  Floimoe, 
and  pablidied  in  1809.  lu  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planndes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collectioii,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  owru 

Bentley's  dissertation  on  Aasop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
fofgcriea  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aetofpiearwn  FabuUtntm 
Ddtctat,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop^  ftblas  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  wrileit  of  Aralna,  one  of  the  moat  fiunons  is 
Lukman,  whom  soma  traditions  make  oontempo- 
rary  with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  be  has  been  represented 
as  an  ^indent  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
«  Lukman's  wisdom"  is  proverbial  among  the 
Aiaba,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [See  the  Thonaaod  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  transUtion),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ex-Zonan  and  Princess  Bodoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  aocoonta  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  sUye,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  drcumstancea  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  &bles  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  reapeeta  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  cnstoms,  and  introducing  ponthera,  pear 
cocks,  and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  persona. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  Indo-Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  are, 
1.  The  coUection  iomed  by  Planndea  with  a 
Latin  tiaaslation,  pablished  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accono  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2,  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fiibles  bom  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothtqna 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanns,  1546. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (I71B),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Hensinger  at  Leipsig  (1756),  Emeati  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  Q.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipxig  (1810,  1818,  1820).  Franceaco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  bbles  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Coray  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  bbles  have  been 
pot  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
O.  Schneider,  at  Brealao,  in  1810.    [0.  K  L.  &] 


AESOPUS. 

AESOTUS,  a  QnA.  hiitorian,  who  wnle  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julias 
Valerius  [VALUUOa],  of  which  Froscitcus  Jnretas 
had,  he  aays  (ad  Sgmmack.  Ep.  x.  64),  a  aaai- 
script.  It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
&om  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
"  Itinerarinm  ad  Conatantinum  Angnstum,  etc : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Usee- 
donis,"  etc  The  time  when  Aeaopns  lived  is  on- 
certain,  and  even  his  existence  baa  been  doubted. 
(Bartb,  Advertar.  iL  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  ts 
his  edition,  contended  that  tbe  work  was  writtn 
before  389,  A.  n.,  because  the  temple  of  Serapisst 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodoaina,  is  ^ken  of  in  the  tnaalatiem  (JaL 
Valer.  L  SlVas  still  standing.  But  serious  objee- 
tioDS  to  this  mfetence  have  been  raised  by  Letratno 
{J<mn.  da  Saemt,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  ue  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant '  stories  sad 
glaring  mistakea,  and  is  a  work  of  no  crediL  (A  A] 

AESCPUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  tks 
moat  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  CUis 
gens.  Horace  (E^  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  aathon 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Rosdus.  (Frouto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  hii 
own  department ;  Boadns  in  comedy,  being,  witk 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  {pnmimtiam^mm 
rapid  (oitatior,  QointiL  ItuU  Or.  xL  3. 1 11 1) ;  Ae- 
sopus  in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (gnmr, 
Quintil.  Lc).  Aesopua  took  great  pains  to  perfat 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  ml 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  waa  going  en, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  wai  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  it 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  ran 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were   actually  diK 

?Uyed  on  such  occasions.  (VaL  Max.  viiL  10.  {  2.) 
le  never,  it  it  said,  put  on  the  mask  far  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  permm  in,  irithont  fint  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  acme  tiBc. 
that  BO  in  performing  he  might  preaerve  his  vnoe 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearsote 
he   would  have.   (Fronto,  d*  Eloq.  5.  1,  f-}^-) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm   the  opiniin 
{Diet  e/Amt.  «.  o.  Persona),  that  nuuks  had  osl; 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drains  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  k>^ 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Dit.  i  Siji 
Aeaopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  <r- 
pnmm  (Jmdum  ardanm  oa&mm  alqni  mtbfmy^ 
which  of  oouiae  would  not  have  been  viiible  if 
be  bad  performed  only  with  a  maak.    Fran  '^ 
whole    poaaaga  in   Cicero    and  from  the   anec- 
dotea  iworded  of  him,  hia  acting  would  seem  w 
have  been  characteriaed  chiefly  by  strong  empli«» 
and  vehemence.     On  the  whole,  Cicero  calla  li»» 
nanmta  arti/ae,  and  aaya  he  waa  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  leaa  in  real  life  than  on  the  atap. 
{Pro  Satt.  56.)      It  does  not  appear  that  he  ei« 
performed  in  comedy.     Valerius  Maximii  (*■>■■ 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roadna  boUi  "lodiew 
ortis  peritissimos  viros,"  but  this  may  merelyw- 
note  the  theatrical  art  in  general,  indudiag  f'S'V 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  {iKfilEnH  (iWoei  P^f  ■ 
A^xviSe.)    Fronto  calla  him  (^87)JWsi»«> 
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mfm.    Ttam  Cieem^  lemuk,  howeier,  {de  Of. 
L  114),  it  wmiU  won  tliat  the  dancter  of  Ajax 
vnatkrtootiHk&Tliim.  (Compw  7We.Qm(. 
ai7.iT.2i)  ^^ 

Like  Soadn,  Aeaopu  enjoyed  the  intimocjr  of 
6>t  gnat  aet<ir,  who  ealli  him  tuder  A—opmi  (ad 
AiL  Tii.  IX  noila- /StaaNarii  (ad  Qu.  Prat.  i.  2, 
4) ;  md  thej  Kem  to  hne  loi^t,  bam  one  an- 
ether^  wciety,  improTCinent,  eadi  in  his  re- 
Vtire  ut.  Dniing  hi*  e:dle,  Cicero  nedred 
may  nliabfe  narin  of  Aetopoi'a  ftiendihip.  On 
at  ORuion,  in  partiailiir,  haring  to  peiferm  the 
fwt  af  Tekmon,  famiehed  from  hu  eonntty,  in  one 
•f  Acdot^  P^^T*!  t^  txagedien,  by  hii  maimer  and 
ddHal  enjJiaBi,  and  an  oocauonal  change  of  a 
Tnd,  added  to  the  endent  nality  of  his  feclinga, 
aad  •aceeeded  in  leading  tiie  audience  to  apply  &e 
whde  ta  the  caae  of  Geaa,  and  so  did  him  more 
aantial  aerrioe  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
cnsM  hare  done.  The  vhole  honae  applauded. 
{Pn  SatL  56.)  On  another  oecaaion,  instead  of 
'Brtha  qui  Ebertatem  cnimn  atabiliTeiat,"  he 
■bttitnted  TWIiu,  and  the  andience  gare  utter- 
SBoe  to  their  enthuaiaam  br  encoring  2ie  paaaage 
"a  Oooand  times'*  (au2&t  nnxntem  aaC,  Pn 
Sat  iB).  The  time  &l  his  death  or  hia  age  can- 
not he  fixed  with  certainty ;  but  at  the  dedication 
rfthe  theatn  of  Pompey  (a  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  hare  been  elderly,  for  he  waa  underatood  preri- 
oady  to  hare  retired  from  the  atage,  and  we  do 
>at  hear  of  hia  being  paiticniariy  delicate :  yet, 
InB  the  paaaage,  iU-heuth  or  age  would  appear  to 
hare  beta  the  reason  of  hia  retiring.  On  that  oo- 
caaian,  howerer,  in  honour  of  the  featiTa],  he  ttp- 
pesied  affaa ;  but  jnat  as  he  waa  coming  to  one 
«f  the  moat  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
nth,  A'  idemtJaUo,  etc.,  hia  voice  fiuled  hnn,  and 
he  enld  not  go  through  with  the  apeech.  He  was 
eridently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
weald  nadily  haTC  ezcuacd  him :  a  thing  which, 
SI  the  paaaage  in  Cicero  implia  (ad  Pom.  riL  1), 
a  Ranaa  aodiew«  wooM  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
bnaen,  Aeaopoa,  though  bt  from  frugal  (Plin. 
K.  ff.  X.  72),  teafized,  13»  Roadua,  an  immenaa 
fcrtaac  by  Ua  profeaaion.  He  left  about  200,000 
■slereea  to  hia  aoii  Clodins,  who  ptored  a  fboliah 
■pcadthrift.  (TaL  Max.iz.  I.g2.)  It  u  laid,  for 
uulaaee,  that  he  diaaolred  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
peari  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
•v-ring  of  Oaedlia  MeteDa  (Hor.  JU.  iL  S,  239  ; 
VaLMaz.  ix.  1.  |  2;  HacraK  Sat  iL  10.;  Plin. 
H.  K  ix.  59),  a  laTourite  feat  of  the  extra- 
ngtBt  monoaiania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
Oiiig.  S7 ;  Hacnb.  Sat.  ii.  1!L)  The  connexion 
af  Cieeto's  son-in-law  Dolabelh  with  the  aame 
hdj  Bo  doabt  increaaed  the  diatreaa  which  Cicero 
fcit  It  the  diaaolute  proceedings  of  the  aon  of  his 
dd&ieod.   (.^<l.d«.  zL  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AtSYMSTPrVS  (Mavia^rtt),  a  surname  of 
KoBjiBs,  srhich  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
■sder  which  he  was  worshipped  at  AroS  in  Achaia. 
The  Btofy  about  the  introduction  of  hia  worahip 
then  is  sa  ibllaws :  Then  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
nage  of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zos  had  once  giren  aa  a  preaent  to  Dardanus. 
It  wsa  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Caaaandra,  or,  aocord- 
isg  to  others,  Aeneaa,  lefi  thia  cheat  behind  when 
•he  quitted  the  d^,  becasae  ahe  knew  that  it 
vndd  do  injury  to  him  who  poaaeaaed  iL  When 
the  Oreeks  dinded  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them- 
■Iw^  this  Aest  HI  to  the  stme  of  theThasssKiin 
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Euiypylna,  who  on  mening  it  suddenly  fall  into  • 
state  of  madnea*.  The  ocade  of  Delphi,  when 
oonsnlted  about  his  recoTery,  answered,  "  Whera 
thou  shalt  see  men  peribimins  a  stniwe  aacrifica, 
there  ahalt  thou  dedicate  the  i£eat,  andthaie  ahalt 
then  aettle."  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Ane  in 
Achaia,  it  was  juat  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants ofiieied  erety  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  Csiraat  youth  and 
the  fiuieat  maiden  of  the  place.  This  aacrifice  was 
oflfered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oiade  had  declared  to  them,  tlut  they 
should  be  released  from  the  neceasity  of  making 
this  acrifice,  if  a  foreign  dirinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  liilfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  tIo- 
tims  led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madnea*  and 
perceiTed  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  aacriiice,  and  instituted  a. 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried to*  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
chUdreB  of  the  place,  adorned,  aa  formerly  tho 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  com-ean, 
went  down  to  the  banks  <x  the  river  Heilichius, 
which  had  befon  been  called  Ameilichins,  hung 
up  their  garUnds,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
pat  on  other  gariands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  r»- 
tumed  to  the  aanetuary  of  Dionyaua  Aesymnetea. 
(Pana.  viL  19  and  20.)  Thia  tradition,  though 
otherwiae  very  obacuie,  evidently  pointa  to  a  time 
when  human  aacrificea  were  aboliahed  at  Ane  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patne  in 
Achaia  then  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionyaua  Aeaymnete*.  (Paua.  vii.  21.  g  12.)  [US.] 

AETHAOiIDES  (AieoAlho),  a  aon  of  Hermc* 
and  Enpolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Mynnidon.  Hs 
waa  the  herald  of  the  A^nauta,  and  had  recdved 
from  hia  &ther  the  fiieulty  of  nmembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hadea.  Ha  waa  further  allowed  to 
naide  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  Aa  hia  aoul  could  not  fbivet  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
AethaUdea  it  had  aueceaaively  migrated  into  thoae 
of  Euphorbua,  Henuotimua,  Pyrriina,  and  at  laat 
into  that  of  Pythagotaa,  in  whom  it  atiU  retained 
the  recollection  of  ita  former  migrations.  ( ApoUon. 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  &c;  Orph.  Argon.  181 ;  Hvgin. 
Pab.  14  i  Diog.  Laert  viiL  1.  S4,ftci  VaL  Flaee. 
i.4S7.)  [U  &] 

AETHER  (AMip),  a  peraonified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  Aocnrding  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginns  (^oi.  Pr^.  p.  1,  ed.  Staveien),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  b«gotten  by 
Chaoa  and  Caligo  (Daikiiea*).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Ting.  124),  Aether  was  the  aon  of- 
Enbna  and  hia  aiater  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.PhomnL/)sAra/.  2)ear.  16.)  The 
childnn  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  hia  connexion  with  the  Earth 
then  aprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Oianis  and  Titau  (HyEin. 
Pab.  Pnf.  f.  2,  &c.)  lliese  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Onek  oosmogonies.  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  waa  formed.     In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appears  aa  the  eoul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanatei,  an  idea  which  was  alto 
adopted  by  aome  of  the  eariy  philoaophera  of 
Oiccoe.  In  later  time*  Aether  wa«  regarded  a* 
the  wide  apaoe  of  Heaven,  the  reaidence  of  the 
goda,  and  Zen*  a*  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itaelf  penonified.  (PacoT.  op.  Oa.  de  Xal.  Dtur. 
it  86,  40;  Lncret.  T.  499  j  Virg.  Aem.  m.  140, 
amy.  u.  825.)  [L.  &] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Hamknaa.] 
AE'THICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  feiuth  century,  a  natire  of  Ittria  ac- 
cording to  hi*  Buruame,  or,  according  to  Rabanua 
Maviraa,  of  Scythia,  the  anthor  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Coamogiaphia.  We  leam 
Aom  the  prefece  that  a  meamrement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  waa  ordered  by  Jaliu*  Caeaar  to  be 
mado  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  began  in  the  consolihip  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antoniua,  i  <•  B.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  tin  purpose,  Zenodoxns,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus ;  that  Zenodoxns  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occnpied  him  twenty-one  years, 
fire  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consolsnip  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  waa 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  an  eTidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradicloriness  of  Polyclitus's  share  taking 
more  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  ki  less  than  (intra)  32  years  is  obrious. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MB.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nioodomus,  and  the  western  to 
IKdymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  peopk  in  the  Roman  subjeo- 
tion  was  held  under  Augustas,  (Suidaa,  a.  «, 
Atyouarot.)  By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodoras, 
Var,  m.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Hnschka,  p.  6, 
Ster  dot  xarZeit  dtr  CMmti  Jttu  Chriiti  gehaUenen 
Chww,  Breslau,  1840  ;  and  IsidoraSiOn^.v.  36.  § 
4),  this  niunbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  tut  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
■n  account  of  the  meamrement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Ocddentalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Metidiiina  para.  Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montei,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Oente*.  These  are  bars  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.  This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
tike  Expositio.  The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orns  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( i.)  Aaiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
■ois ;  (3.)  Europae  situs,  &c ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
&e.;  (4.^  Intulae  Nostri  Maria.  This  part,  the 
Deacriptio,  occurs  with  alight  variations  in  Orosiua, 
L  8.  In  Aethictts  what  looks  like  the  original 
conmenoement,  Mnjores  nostri,  ftc,  is  tacked  on 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Exposition  by  1^  wrais 
Hanc  quadripartUam  iotiut  Itmu  ecmlinmliam  U 
qui  dimaui  tutd.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicua  borrowed  it  from  Orosins. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  diSerent  lists ;  as,  for  uam- 
pie,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  i> 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Aiabis; 
Noricom  is  pnt  among  the  islanda.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  liati, 
especially  if  in  double  rolnmns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicnil,  s 
miter  of  the  9th  century,  &om  the  Coamogiaphii, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrapL  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  succeaafiil  emendationa  have  bees 
made  by  Solmasius  in  his  Excrcitationes  Pbikib' 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Bitachl  in  the  /Uetiran/kiif  M*tm» 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  aourcea  of  the  Cosmogtaphia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa's  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  le- 
fenred  to  by  Pliny  C^>><-  ^ot-  ii'.  iv.  v,  vi.)  as  sa 
authority,  and  bis  Chart  of  the  World,  which  ma 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  Hiil,  Nat,  in. 

2-) 

Cassiodoms  (d*  tailU.  dvom.  25)  describes  a 
coamographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  CotM 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicas ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Ilonarius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  aeenu 
to  lean,  reading  Etbnicua  instead  of  Aethicua,  sad 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Fhilosophiu 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  ii  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  apeolu 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  can- 
lessly  written :  ooniWiiiu  (e.  g.)  is  several  time* 
put  for  omiii^sn.  Stat  is  found  as  a  cental 
tion  (?)  for  tupratcriptii.  The  introdoetioii  is  veiy 
difierent  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinetarimn 
AntoninL  There  i*  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens 
1577,  with  Simler's  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
hut  edition  is  by  Oronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Leyden,  172^  [A  A] 

AETHILLA  (AtSiAAa  or  AffivXAa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  sud 
Medesicaate,  After  the  &11  of  Troy  gihe  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilans,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  name. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water.  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisonen  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  oo 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Sdone.  (Tseti. 
ad  I^apkr.  921, 1075 ;  Conon,  ffarrtML  13 ;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  g  150 ;  Stenh.  Byx.  t.  % 
^uiim.)  [Ls.] 

AE'THIOPS(Ai8(oi|<),  tfaeGlowing  or  theBladi. 

1.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was  wnr- 

shipped  in  the  ishind  of  Chios.    (Lyoophroo,  Out. 

537,  with  the  note  of  Taetxes.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Hephaestm,  &im  whom  Aethiopii 
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.  .  [1-&] 

AETHIJUS  CAMAwf),  the  fint  king  of  Eiu. 
^SDB.  T.  ].  1 2.)  He  mt  a  un  of  Zens  and 
PMoaeneia,  the  daughter  of  Dencafion  (Apollod. 
1.  7.  8  2 ;  Hygin.  Fah.  155),  and  waa  mamed  to 
CUjce,  ^  whom  he  b^ot  EDd;mion.  Aooording 
to  aoae  aeeeonta  Endynuon  waa  hinudf  a  nn  of 
Z««8  and  fint  ktng  of  EliiL  (Apollod.  L  7.  S  5.) 
Other  tiaditinna  again  made  ASlhtim  a  aon  of 
Aedni,  who  waa  called  by  the  name  of  Zeni. 
(Paoa.  T.  8.  I  1.)  [L.  8.] 

AE^-HLIUS  CA^niios),  the  anthor  of  a  woric 
entided  ''Semian  Annals"  ('11^  34"*}.  the  fifth 
book  of  which  ia  qooted  by  Athenaena,  althongh 
he  expnaaea  a  doubt  aboat  the  gennineneaa  of  tne 
work.  (xir.  p.  650,  d.  65S,  £)  Aethfina  ia  alio 
iideiTed  to  \ij  ClesMna  Alezandiinna  {Pntr.  p. 
30,  a),  Enatathina  {ad  Od.  riL  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  tha  Etjmologiaun  Magnum  («.  v.  Wiwrai), 
wfaers  the  name  n  written  AtUiui. 

AETHRA  (AlV).  I-  A  daughter  of  king 
Kttheua  of  Tneien.  Bellerophon  ned  for  her 
hand,  bat  waa  baniahed  from  Corinth  beCMe  the 
Bupt^  took  pbee.  (Pana.  a  31.  |  12.)  She 
w«a  smpriaed  on  one  occaakm  by  Poaeidon  in  the 
idond  of  Sphaeria,  whither  ahe  had  gone,  in  eoD- 
aeqaence  of  a  dieam,  {or  the  porpoae  of  offering  a 
aacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaemi.  Aethm  there- 
fan  dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apatnria  (the  DeoeitinlX  and  called  the  island 
Hiem  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidena  of  Tmeaen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Afotnria  on  the  day 
of  their  mairiagei  (Pans.  iL  SS.  §  11.)  At  a  later 
time  ahe  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  A^ens. 
(Pint.  ries.  S ;  Hygin.  PiJ>.  14.)  In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
liered  to  hare  been  with  her.  ^Apollod.  iiL  15. 
f  7  ;  Hygin.  FtA.  37.)  According  to  Plutarch 
(Tit*.  6)  her  &ther  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theaeoa  might  be  regarded  as  the  ion  of  Poseidon, 
wIm  was  much  reTered  at  Troeaen.  This  opinion, 
howerer,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  stoiy  a  its  mairela.  After  this  erent 
ahe  appears  liring  in  Attica,  fron  whence  she  was 
canied  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
dencea,  and  became  a  sbne  rf  Hden,  with  whom 
ahe  waa  taken  to  Troy.  (Pint.  Tku.  .14 ;  Hom. 
IL  iii.  144.)  At  the  taking  of  Troy  ahe  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
asked  Agamemnon  to  proeuie  her  libention. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethia.  This  was 
granted,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.  (Fans.  x. 
-2&  {  3 ;  Diet.  Ciet.  T.  IS.)  According  to  Hy- 
ginna  (/a&.  243)  she  aikerwaida  pat  an  end  to  her 
own  IHfe  from  gnef  at  the  death  of  her  tons.  The 
hiatoiy  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  waa  represented 
on  the  oelebrated  cheat  of  Cypselns  (Pans.  It.  1 9. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Chrysoat.  Oni.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polygnotnain  theLeadieof  Delphi.  (Pana.x. 
25.  §2.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanua,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  aon,  Hyas.  (Or. 
Foil  t.  171 ;  Hygin.  Feit.  192.)  [L.  a] 

AETHU'SA  ^AlAwov),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  who  was  beloTcd  by  Apollo,  and 
ben  to  him  Elenther.  (Apdlod.  iii.  10.  {  1 ; 
Pana. iz.  20. 1 2.)  [U&] 


AETHTIA  (AAm),  a  snname  of  Athena, 
mider  which  she  was  wgnhipped  in  Megaiin. 
(Pans.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cam.  359.) 
The  wotd  aDvia  signifies  a  diTor,  and  figuratiTdy 
s  alup,  ao  that  the  name  must  hare  leierenca  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
nangatun.  (Tseta.  ad  Lyupkr.  L  e.)  [L.  8.] 
AETION.  [Cypsu.ua.] 
AETION  ('Aerbiv).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachns  {AiiUt.  Or. 
iz.  336)  and  Theocritns  {Bpigr.  Tii.),  fitan  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nidaa,  a  fiunons 
I^iysician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Ae»- 
culapiua  in  cedar  wood.  He  floniished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  a.  c.  There  waa  an 
engraTer  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.  (K.  O.  MUller,  Ank.  dor  Kmul,  p.  151.) 
2,  A  eelebiated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lncian 
{De  Mentd.  Qmd.  43,  Herod,  or  Aitim,  4, 
&c  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  jHctmcs,  representing  the  maniage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Boxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  gamea, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  guTO  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  maniage.  Action  seems  to  haTe 
excelled  partienlarly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colonia.  It  has  commonly  been  sop- 
piMcd  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Afexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Ludan  (Herod,  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  hare  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonine^  (K.  O.  MUller, 
Arth.  dtr  KiauL  p.  240 ;  Kurier,  KuiulgetelikAU, 
P.S20.)  tCP.M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boni&ce,  has  justly  been  called  by  Prooopius  the 
hut  of  the  Romans.  He  waa  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandea,  dt  n6.  Get.  34),  and  his 
bther  Oaudentins,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  be 
waa  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arte  of  barbarian  war.  ( Philostorgins, 
xil  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usniper 
John  with  an  anny  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  genenl  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  ion,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  111.  In  order  to  snppkint  in 
her  fiivoor  his  rival  Bonifiiwi,  by  treacherous  accu- 
■tiona  of  each  to  the  other,  Aetiua  occasioned  bis 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop^  Bell.  Vaml.  i. 
S,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fnud, 
and  Aetiua,  after  having  met  Boni&ce  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  tBoNiFAcius],  was 
himaelf  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hnnnish  aimy  which  in  424  be  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prober,  and  Maroellinua,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jomandea,  de  rth.  Get.  34.)  In 
thia  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlen,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himaelf,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
waa  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (483-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Oaul,  in  which  laat  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  lus  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo 
done  the  Viugoth.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Paxeg.  AriU 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
die  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetiua   in   concert  witk 
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«2  AETIUS. 

Theodorie  umtod  it  fint  by  the  timely  relief  of 
(Meant  and  then  by  the  victory  <i  Chalons 
(Oreg.  Tnron.  it  7 ;  Jomandee,  de  rtb.  OeL 
36),  and  waa  only  prevented  from  following  up  hii 
■ucoeuea  in  Italy  by  want  of  nipport  both  from 
Valentinian  and  hia  barbarian  alliea.  (Idatini 
and  Iiidomt,  io  anno  460.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatneu  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
&e  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  whether  fininded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apott.  Paneg.  AmL  204),  and  aecordingly  in 
454,  he  was  mnrdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  sospidon  (Pioeop.  BM. 
Vand.  L  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marcellinus,  in  anno  454), 
"oecidit  Hesperinm  Imperinm,  nee  potuit  lelevari." 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregor.  Tnron.  ii.  8),  and 
tiiOQgh  destitute  of  any  high  princi;de,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  CromweU, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridos,  in  Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  BdL  Vamd.  I  3,  4 ;  Jomandea,  de  Beb, 
Get  34,  36 ;  Gibbon,  Dtelim  and  FaU.  e.  88,  35 ; 
Herbert's  i^ttih^  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  &] 

AETIUS  ('A^iot),  sumamed  the  Alluiil,  from 
his  denial  of  the  Ood  of  Revelation  (St.  Athanas. 
i»  Sgnod.  §  S,  p.  83,  of  the  tianahtioa.  Ozf.  1B42 ; 
Soer.  HimL  Eat.  iL  35 ;  Soioni.  HU.  EoeL  iv.  29), 
was  bom  in  Coele  Syria  (Pbiloatorg.  HiiL  EocL 
iiL  15 ;  St  Baail,  adv.  Mmom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soe.  ii.  35  ;*  ^idat,  s.  e.  'AtrioiS,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  {iirtiiator)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  &tlieriess  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  sUve  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wUe  (St.  Gregory  Naziani.  e.  Etmom. 
p.  292,  c  n  ;  bat  see  Not.  VaUm  ad  PhilotL  ill 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (Sl  Or.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  HM.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  nnder  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soo.  iiL  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
tile  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageonsly. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinns 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  331 ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
flnential  persons  about  Euklius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazirbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith. A.D.  331.  (PhiL  iiL  15.)  Here  a  pMlea- 
sor  of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  a*  a 


*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  an  thus  abbreviated :  —  St.  Athanaaius, 
de  Synodis  [S.  Ath.] ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Bas.];  St.  Gregory  Naiianxen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Or.]  The  Histories  of  Socratea,  Soiomen, 
Theodoret,  and  Philostorgins,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Sot,  Soi.,  Thlt,  PhiL] ;  S.  Epipbaoint, 
adv.  Haeieaea  [&  Ep.].  ri-       -. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  but  he  w 
in  dii^ace  on  publicly  disputing  against  bis 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Soipture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanaaas,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Gotpdi.  iAa- 
wards  he  read  the  Bpi1le$  with  Antoniua,  a  print 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotian  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  retained  to  Antioch  sad 
studied  the  Pnpialt  with  the  priest  Leontiiu, 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refiige  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
3481  where  he  was  defe^ed  in  aigmnent  by  some 
of  tne  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Manichec 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  Sum 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost.  He  nov 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
nis  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iiL  15)  or  Uving 
upon  others.  (Theodorelt  Hid.  Ead.  ii.  23.)  Hia 
chief  employment,  however,  waa  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  diit- 
Eto  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
an.  adv.  Haeret.  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
^turned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  A.  D.  348,  sad 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (3.  Ath.  §  38,  tnaiL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordiiuiry  duties  sf 
the  Diaoonate  and  accepted  that  of  trwinyi  A.  o. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  laymea, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  o^ 
dination,  and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt.  a  19.)  His  dispute  with  BasU  of  A»- 
cyn,  A.  D.  35 1  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Qallus  (who  became  Caesar,  Mardi, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  Utter  from  death.  Sooa 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introdnced  him  to  Oallua  (& 
Gr.  p.  284),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  oftes 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (PhiL  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  fion 
Oallus  extant,  oongratnlatinK  Julian  on  hia  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  ne  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post.  Epist  ja/tmn,  p.  158,  ed.Beiiimi. 
Mogunt  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  A.  D.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  but  hii 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  cf 
Constantiua.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanaaius  waa  maintsin- 
ing  Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  A.D.35i 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadods,  the 
violent  interioper  into  the  See  of  St.  Athanasios. 
(St.  Ep.  76.  §  1 :  Thdt.  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomiia 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iiL  20)  and  amanueniii. 
(Soc  iL  35.)  He  is  said  by  Pbilostoigius  (iiL  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  cSa, 
bad  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  A.  o.  358,  wha 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Desoou 
The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Aaics)  schism  sov 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  <i 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Ariana  (whom  we  may  cal 
here  Anti-Aetians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantiui 
(Soz.  iv.  IS) ;  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with . 
Qallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  genenl 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the    Theologicsl 
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Asnus. 

The  Aetiin    intemt   witli   Emebhu 

(Sot.  i.  16),  the  powerful  EnoDch,  diTides  the  in- 

teaiti  enmcil,  bat  Dotwjtlistaiidiiig,  the  Aetiaiu 

iR  defeated  at  Srlwirie,  a.  d.  S69,  and,  diieolTiiig 

the  eemdl,  haaten  to  Canatantiiia,  at  Conitanti- 

aeple,  to  leaue  hia  pntectim  againat  their  op- 

paaeatL    (S.  Ath.  tanaL  yp.  IS,  77,  88,  163, 

IM.)    The  Anti-Aetiaiia  (who  are  in  fiKt  the 

■lie  lofcelable  Semi-Anaiia,  aee  Aaios)  fellow, 

■d  cha^  their  opponenta  with  "»"»*-'"'"«;  a 

Difiimet  m  Sattlam€eliT*foa6ou)r)  in  dieTrini^, 

foiaaag  a  paper  to  that  effict.     A  new  tchiam 

canei  amang  the  Aetiana,  and  Artina  ia  abon- 

iatti  bj  hia  frienda  (called  Enaebiana  or  Aca- 

daia,  aee  Abius)  and  baniahed  (S.  Baa.  i,  4), 

after  pnteatiDg    againat  hia    companiona,    who, 

koUing  the  Hne  primeifle  with  himaelf  (via.  that 

(he  Soil  waa  a  uoitaia,  rrleyia),  refnaed  to  ao- 

kaewkdge  the  neeeaaaiy  infeience  (ns.  that  He 

ii  q^eaMb  whlimm   to  the  JFMer,  Mfmor). 

(Tbdt.  iL  23;  Boa.  ir.  23;  8.  Oreg.  p.  801,  D. ; 

Pka  IT.  12.)     Hie  l>te  ftienda  would  not  let  him 

naarn  at  HopaaeataB,  when  he  waa  kindly  »■ 

csTcd  by  Anzentina,  the  Biahop  there :  Acadua 

afDouca  hia  baniahment  to  Amblada  in  Piaidia 

(PUL  T.  1),  where   he  oanpaeed  hia  300  Uaa- 

phwaita,  capciooa  infeieneea  fmn  the  ajmbol  of 

lii  inciigioii,  ria.  that  lagemtraltrnm  {drymntria) 

iitheoaenee  (aMa)  of  Deitj;  which  are  refnted 

(theae  at  leaat  which  St.  Epiphanina  had  nen)  in 

&  if.  ado.  Haer.  76.      He  there  calla  hia  op- 

faaota  Chranitca,  i.  e.  Temporala,  with  an  apparent 

alhaiuB  to  their  ooartlj  ofaaeqniooaneaik     (Piae&t. 

^  &  Ef.;  am.  e.  4.) 

On  Conatantma'a  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
nriom  exiled  (uhopa,  aa  well  aa  Ae'tiaa,  whan 
he  hiTited  to  hia  eoort  (Ep.  Jmliam,  31,  p.  £2, 
<d.  Boiaaon.),  giring  hnn,  too,  a  fiirm  in  Lea- 
ba-  (PhiL  ix.  4.)  Enaaina,  heretical  Biahop  of 
Aalioch,  took  off  the  eccleaiiutical  oondemnatian 
fraB  Aetina  (PhiL  til  5),  and  he  waa  made 
BidMp  at  ConatantiBaplew  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  iprcada  hia  heicay  by  &zing  a  biahop  of  hia 
emi  incKgion  at  Conatantinople  (PhiL  TiiL  2)  and 
kf  ainDBariea,  till  the  death  of  JoTian,  A.D.  364. 
Valcna,  bowcrer,  ioak  part  with  Eudoziua,  the 
Aadan  Biahop  of  Conatantinople,  and  Aetina  re- 
tiicd  to  Leaboe,  where  be  narrowly  eacaped  death 
at  the  handa  of  the  gOTemor,  pfaued  then  by 
Piacomna  in  hia  reTolt  againat  Valena,  A.  D.  365, 
S6C.  (See  Gibbon.  cL  19.)  Again  he  took  refnge 
a  Cenatantinople,  bnt  waa  diiTen  thence  by  hia 
faner  frienda.  In  rain  be  applied  for  protection 
to  Eadazina,  now  at  Maroanople  with  Valena; 
md  in  A.  n.  367  (PhiL  iz.  7)  be  died,  it  aeema,  at 
Coutantimq^  nnpitied  by  any  bat  the  eqnally 
indigioia  Eaaomina,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  iz. 
6.)  The  doetroial  cnoia  of  Aiitina  an  atated 
Uatoiiedly  in  the  article  on  Audk  From  the 
MmiHiMi  he  aeenia  to  hare  leaned  hia  licentiona 
■nab,  which  appeared  in  the  meet  ahocking  Soli- 
Miaimni.  and  which  he  gnonded  on  a  Qnoatie 
Btciftetation  of  St.  John,  xtIL  3.  He  denied, 
fike  meat  odier  heretka,  tlia  neceaaity  of  bating 
and  aeltnMitification.  (S.  ^  adv.  Hour.  76.  §  4.) 
At  tome  time  or  other  he  waa  a  diadple  of  Euae- 
Uua  ef  Sebaate.  (S.  Baa.  BfoL  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Soeatea  (ii.  35)  apeaka  of  aeTeral 
letlen  firon  him  to  Coaatantine  and  othen.  Hia 
Tn^m  ia  to  be  finnd  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  vdn.  Hat. 
:6,p.924,cd.PetaT.  ColoD.1682.        [A.J.C.] 
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AETIUS  CAiriea,  Aetiat),  a  Onak  medical 
writer,  whoae  name  ia  commonly  bnt  incorrectly 
Bpelt  Attiui.  Hiatoiiana  are  not  agned  ahont 
hia  exact  date.  He  ia  placed  by  aome  writen  aa 
early  aa  the  foorth  oentory  after  Chiiat;  bnt  it  ia 
plain  from  hia  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  Teiy  end  of  the  fiiih  or  the  beginning  of  the 
•izth,  aa  he  refera  (lebnA.  iiL  wrm.  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  (nily  to  St  Cyiil,  Patriarch  of  Alezandna,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  alao  (tefraft.  ii  aana.  iiL  110, 
p.  857)  to  Petrua  Archiater,  who  waa  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oatrogotha,  and  there- 
fore moat  hare  lived  atill  later;  he  ia  himaelf 
quoted  by  Alexander  Tnlliaana  (ziL  8,  p.  346), 
who  liTed  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  aizth 
cantniy.  He  waa  a  natire  of  Amida,  a  dty  of 
Meaopotamia  (Fhotina,  cod.  221)  and  atndied  at 
Alexandria,  which  waa  the  moat  famona  medical 
■chool  of  the  age.  He  waa  probably  a  Chriatiao, 
which  may  acconnt  perhapa  for  hia  being  con- 
fbnnded  with  another  peiaon  of  the  aune  name,  a 
bmona  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lired  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Jnlian.  In  aome  mannacripta  he  haa 
the  title  of  «W/nif  J^i'ov,  ooam  abteqmi,  which 
meana  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (aee  Dn  Cange,  Gbm.  Med.  M  Inf.  Latin.); 
thia  title,  according  to  Photioa  {k  e.),  he  attained 
at  Conatantinople,  when  he  waa  practiaing  medi- 
cine. Aetina  leema  to  be  the  &rat  Oreek  medical 
writer  among  the  Chriatiana  who  girea  any  apeci- 
men  of  the  apella  and  chaima  so  much  in  Togne 
with  the  Egyptiana,  mich  aa  that  Ot  St  Bluae 
{Utnb.  iL  anra.  ir.  50,  n.  404)  in  nmoring  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  i»- 
btion  to  a  Fiatola.  (Utrab.  it.  term.  iiL  14,  p.  762.) 
The  diviaion  of  hia  work  BiCAfa  'lorpucd  'Emnt- 
tcm,  "  Sixteen  Hooka  on  Hedidne,''  into  four 
tetnbibli  (rrrpiMiC^ei)  waa  not  made  by  himaelf, 
bnt  (as  Fabridns  obaerres)  waa  the  invention  of 
aome  modem  tnnalator,  aa  hia  way  of  quoting 
hia  own  work  ia  according  to  the  nnmerical  aeriea 
of  the  books.  Although  hia  work  doea  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  ia  noTeitheleaa  one  of 
the  most  Taluable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  aa 
being  a  Teiy  judidoos  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authora  whoae  works  baTe  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  haa  ncTer  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  waa  publish- 
ed at  Vemce,  1534,  fiiL  "in  aed.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  "  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Hedicinalium 
tomua  piimua;  piimi  scilicet  Libii  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  looem  editi,  Graeci : "  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  4to.  1767,  under  the  title 
"  Tentamen  Philologicnm  Hedicum  euper  AStii 
Amideni  Synopaia  Medieomm  Veternm,"  &e.;  and 
again  in  the  aame  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  AniMnm 

Specimen  alterum."    Another  chapter  of  the 

aame  book  waa  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J, 
Magnus  a  TengstrSm,  Aboae,  1817,  4to.,  with  the 
title  "  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medid 
'Aysictera  ^edmen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ez- 
tnct,  also  nom  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustozydea  and  Schinaa  in  their  "SvAAot^ 
'E^\i|i'ucM'  'Ai>s«a<T«n',"  Venet.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fiiih  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  waa  edited 
in  Oreek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Honi,  Lipa.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (Utrab.  L  tanii.  iii.  164) 
"  De  Sgnificationibua  Stellamm,"  ia  inaertad  in 
Oieek  and  Latin  by  Petaviua,  in  hia  **  UraHobf 
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ffiom,"  p.  421,  ed.  Pari*.  Six  booka  (namely, 
{ram  th«  eightii  to  the  thirtaenth,  indiuire),  wen 
publiihed  at  Baael,  1533,  foL,  tnuuUted  into  Latin 
by  Janaa  Cornariua,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  cognoacendia  et  comndia  Morbia 
Sennonea  Sex  jam  primnm  in  lucem  editi,"  etc  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  booka  weie  tnutalated  and 
publiahed  at  Bsael,  by  J.  B.  Montanna,  in  two 
Tolmnea,  ao  that  the  three  Tolumea  fonn  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to^  a  complete  Latin  tranalation  wai  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntaa.  In  1542,  Comar 
riua  completed  and  publiahed  a  tranalation  of  the 
whole  work  (BaaiL  foL);  which  waa  reprinted  at 
BaaeU  1549,  8m;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  Sto.; 
Lyona,  1549,  fol. ;  and  in  H.  Stephena'a  "  Me- 
dicae  Artia  Principoa,"  Paria.  1567,  foL  Two 
uaefol  woriu  on  AStioa  deaerre  to  be  mentioned ; 
one  by  C.  Oroadoa  (Horoioo),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationea  in  Interpretra  Aetii,"  BaaiL  1540,  4ta.; 
the  other  an  academical  diaaertion  by  C.  Weigel, 
entitled  "  Aetiananun  Exercitationom  Specimen," 
Lipa.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind'a  Hill,  of  Pl^m, 
frinn  whole  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarka 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Variae  OttmoL  it. 
18 ;  Haller,  BiblioO.  Medk.  PraeU  ToL  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel,  HuL  <U  la  Mideeme;  Choolant,  ifaml- 
back  dar  BuduHmmiU  f%r  4i»  AtUan  Mtiieiu.) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AE'TIUS,  SICAIJIUS  (*««^o*  i  •Airm), 
aometimes  called  Actiui  Sicamut  or  Siailmt,  the 
author  of  a  treatiae  llifi  Mt^ar/x»^iit,  D»  Mtlait- 
dkolia,  which  it  commonly  printed  among  the 
worka  of  Oalen.  (VoL  xix.  p.  699,  &c.}  Hia  date 
ia  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  lame  perion  aa 
Aetina  of  Amida,  he  muit  hBTe  lived  after  him,  aa 
his  treatiae  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
latter's  great  medical  work  (Mmi.  iL  senii.  iL  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  &C.):  it  is  compiled  from  Oalen, 
Rufus,  Potidonins,  and  Maieellua.      [W.A.O.] 

AETNA  (Afrni),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Aleimna  (ap.  SAol.  neoeriL  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Unuius  and  Oaea,  or  of  Briareua.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  aa  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zens  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Sierr.  ad  Aen.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Encelodua,  or  Brianus.  The  mountain 
itself  waa  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cydopa  made  the  thunderbolta 
for  Zeus.  (Enrip.  CyeL  296 ;  Propert  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cic.  JM  DbmnL  u.  19.)  [L.  &] 

AETNAEUS  (Ahvoiot),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beinga  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  ouch  aa  Zens,  of  whom  there  waa  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
waa  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (SchoL  ad 
Pind.  OL  vi.  162),  Hephaeatua,  who  had  hia  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  (Aelian. 
Hilt.  An.  XL  S;  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  kgmn.  m 
Dian.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  An.  viiL  440, 
xi.263,  iiL768j  Ov.  £.i'0ii<.ii.2.116.)   [Ua] 

AETC^LE  (A{TM\7f),  a  surname  of  Artemia,  by 
which  ahe  waa  worshipped  at  Nanpactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  waa  a  atatna  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  thiowiqg 
a  javelm.  (Paoa.  x.  88.  |  6.)  [U  S.] 

AETCLUS  {kttmM,).  1.  A  an  of  Endymion 
■ad  the  nymph  Neb,  or  IpUaoaMa.  (ApoUad.i.7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Panaaniaa  (v.  i.  1 3),  hia  Bo- 
ther waa  called  Aatetodia,  Chnoiia,  or  Hyperip^ 
He  waa  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  twa 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Hia  farothen  weia 
Paeon,  Epeiua,  and  othera,  (Steph.  Bys.  a.  v.  Nrf(st; 
Conon.A'<irra<.14|  SchoL  od /■nd.  OL  L  28.)  His 
bther  compelled  him  and  hia  two  brothers  Paecn 
and  Epeiua  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  hia  kingdom  cf 
Elii,  Epeiua  gained  the  victory,  and  oeenped  the 
throne  tAa  hia  father,  and  on  hia  demiae  ha  was 
Buoceedad  by  Aetolua.  During  the  iiineral  gaacs 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aaan,  he  na 
with  his  chariot  over  Apia,  the  aon  of  Jaaon  or 
Solmoneua,  and  killed  him,  whareuiwn  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  tin  aona  of  Apia.  ( ApoUod.  L  e.;  Paoa.  r. 
1.  §  6 ;  Stiub.  viiL  p.  857.)  After  tearing  Pekpn- 
neaua,  he  went  to  the  oountry  of  the  Cnretea,  be- 
tween the  Acbeloua  and  the  Corinthian  gcii,  whera 
he  slew  Dome,  Laodocui,  and  Polypoetca,  the  soat 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetdia,  (ApoUod.  Pana.  tt.  tc)  This 
story  ia  only  a  mytmeal  account  of  the  colonisation 
ofAetolia.  (Strab.  z.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Oxylua  and  Pieria,  and  brother  cf 
LaTaa,  He  died  at  s  tender  age,  and  hia  psrenti 
wen  enjoined  by  an  omde  to  bury  him  neilhcr 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elia.  They  aoeonl- 
ingly  buried  him  under  the  gate  at  which  the  rad 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnaaiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  ofier  an  anniul  sacrifice  on  hia  tonb  as  hM 
aa  the  time  of  Pansaniaa.  (v.  4.  §  2.)         [L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemanana  (Nisam) 
in  Oaul,  was  praetor  A.  D.  25,  and  gained  the  far 
vour  of  Tiberiua  by  accusing  Chmdia  Pulchn,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  A.  D.  26.  (Tac  Ata. 
iv.  52.)  Fram  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  aacri6oed  hit 
character  by  conducting  ooeuiationa  for  the  gonm- 
ment.  In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  agaia 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  aa  the  aecnaer  of  Vanu 
Quintiliua,  the  son  of  CUudia  Pulchn.  Mas.  i(. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  aoensation  of  dandia 
Pulchn,  and  of  aome  effimce  which  he  had  gim 
to  Caligula,  he  waa  accused  by  the  empenr  in  ths 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  tfct 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  cmly  eecaped  the 
danger,  but  waa  made  consul  anffiBctna  in  A.  o.  Sil 
(Dion  Cosa.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afisr  M 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  ia 
public,  when  his  powers  wen  exhausted.  (QnistiL 
xiL  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Atm.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  ths 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Tac.  Aim.  xiv.  19),  ia 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hienmynai 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eoaebiua. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitiu 
Aier  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  iL  14),  and  frequently  qieaki 
of  him  aa  the  moat  distinguished  orator  of  his  sga 
He  aaya  that  Domitius  Aler  and  Julius  Afiicaau 
wen  the  beat  ontors  he  had  heard,  and  that  hs 
prefers  the  formw  to  the  latter,  (x.  1. 1  lit.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  "On  Testimoo;* 
(▼■  7.  f  7),  to  one  ena'tlad  "Dicta"  (vi.  3.  8  43), 
and  to  some  of  hia  orations,  of  which  those  ou  be- 
half of  DomitiUa,  or  Cloontilla,  and  Vohiseaai 
Catnlus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebntcd. 
(viii  6.  (  16,  iz.  2.  §  20,  3.  S  66,  4.  |  31,  z.  I. 
$  24,  Ac.)  Respecting  the  will  of  Damitius  /Jett 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  QAIA.  the  wile  tfthi 
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I  Tecj  litigioas  w»- 
oaB,  ^o  alwi^*  plfiiii  ker  own  esiaea  befim 
Ae  poKtar,  and  tlii»  gne  oeauon  to  tba  pabliibr 
■g  of  tha  edict,  wUdk  Iwbad*  all  womm  to  potto- 
late.  She  ma  periimt  the  nater  of  L.  Afaaiiu, 
CBHal  in  au  c.  60l  She  died  B.  c.  48.  (VaL  Mas. 
nL  3.  §  1 :  Dig.  3.  tit.  I.  a.  1.  §  &) 

AFRA'NIA  OENS,  fbliaiaii,  ia  fiiat  mentioiied 
in  tka  amend  eentarf  &  c.  The  only  cognomen 
•f  Ifcia  gena,  whidi  aeema  under  the  lepablie,  ia 
Snixio  :  thoae  aamea  which  baTo  no  oognenen 
tme  ginai  nnder  Armjkttms,  Some  peiaon*  of  thii 
naeeridUBtlydidDot  belcag  to  the  Afiania  Oenn 
On  csina  we  find  oidy  Sl  A&aaini  and  If.  Aior 
to—,  of  wimn  nothing  ia  known.  (Eckhel,  t.  p. 
133,  te.) 

AFBA'NIUS.  1.  L.  AnuHiua,  a  Roman 
cmie  poet,  a^o  Ursd  at  the  hginning  of  the  fint 
iintiiiji  flL  c.  Hia  fwdiea  dncribed  Roman 
eeeaea  and  mannwa  (Cbawarftoa  tagakm),  and  the 
Mtijecta  wem  moatly  taken  from  the  lib  of  the 
hi»ai  daeaea.  {Oamoediat  iabmariae.)  They  wen 
fiefacotly  poUaled  with  diagmnfiil  amoim,  which, 
acecadiafgteQiiintiliwi,  wereonly  atuiniauitaticaof 
the  condiKt  of  Ainnio*.  (x.  1. 8 100.)  He  depicted, 
hewcTCE.  Knwian  life  with  andi  accniacy,  that  be 
ia  ihaiiiil  with  Mrnandw,  from  wlnni  indeed  be 
b«nwed  Jmigdtj,  (Her.  JS^  iL  1.  <7 ;  Macrob. 
8aL  Ti.  1 ;  Ck^  <h  /bu  L  &)  He  imilated  the 
atyle  af  C.  ^tioi,  and  hia  langiiaga  ia  piaiaed  by 
CScent,  (BrmL  4&)  Hia  comniiea  an  apoken  of 
ia  Aa  '■■g'*—*  tenna  by  the  ancient  writeia,  and 
■ndcr  tke  caipin  they  not  only  continned  to  be 
md,  bat  wace  ercn  acted,  of  which  an  piamplf 
eeian  in  the  tiaeof  Nem  (Vdl  Pat.  i.  17,  ii.  19; 
GcB.  xiiL  8;  Soal.  JWr.  U.)  They  teem  to  hare 
faces  wcD  known  CTcn  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fanth  oentaiy.  (Anaon.  Bpigr.  71.)  Afianiu 
MMt  hare  written  a  great  many  oomediei,  aa  the 
■Biaii  and  fiagiwiita  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
■e  atiH  pnemed.  These  fiegmenta  hare  been 
paUUrad  by  Botha,  PoiU  LtL  Sctme.  FngmmOa, 
mihf  lttm!^tA,IM/aiiila  lofola  Somam. 

3.  Ik  AraamiM,  fptn  to  hare  been  of  ob- 
■ne  o^in,  aa  he  it  called  by  Cicen  in  contempt 
"the  ten  of  Aahn,**  aa  a  perMm  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic  oiAtLl  16, 20.)  He  was  iint 
hnaght  rata  notice  by  Pompey,  ud  was  always 
hia  warm  ficiend  and  partiaan  In  B.  a  77  he  was 
<aa  of  Pon^ey^  legatee  in  the  war  against  Seito- 
naa  ia  Spain,  and  iJao  aervad  Pompey  in  the  same 
edacity  in  the  Hithiidatic  war.  (Pint.  Strt.  19. 
Pi^r-  34,  36,  39 :  Dion  Oaat.  zxzrii  5.)  On 
Poa^ey'a  letara  to  Berne,  he  was  aazions  to  ob- 
laa  the  rewaalship  ibr  A&aaias,  that  he  might  the 
von  eaafly  cany  hia  own  phma  into  edeet;  and,  not- 
nthataading  the  oppoaitioa  of  a  poweifol  jnrty, 
ha  iiinaiiiid  the  electicn  at  Abanias  by  inflosnce 
and  bribaey.  Dnring  hia  conanlship,  however, 
(a  a  60),  Ainmna  did  not  do  mocfa  for  Pompey 
(DioB  Oasai  zrsriL  49),  but  probably  man  from 
«aat  of  eiserieaee  in  pditiol  afiin  than  from 
By  want  of  indinatioB.  In  &  a  &9  Aihniias  bad 
the  pimima  of  Ciaa^rine  Qaal  (comp,  Cic.  ad  AU. 
L 19),  and  it  may  have  been  owmg  to  aome  adTOn- 
tagas  be  had  guned  over  the  Oanls,  that  ho  ob- 
taasd  Aa  tnmph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  hi* 
aaiisn  i^ainst  Piao.  (e.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  prarinoea  of  the 
two  Spnna  in  Ua  aecond  cansahhip  (b.  c  S£), 
hi  mt  Afiaiiaa  aad  Petieiaa  to  gpTen  Spain 
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in  hia  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rcmeu 
(Veil  Pat  il  4&)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  ciTii  war,  n.  c.  49,  Afranina  was  still  in 
^ain  with  three  legions,  and  after  nnitiag  his 
fneea  with  those  of  Petreius,  be  hod  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  OTer 
into  Spain  aa  toon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afiottius  and  Petnius  gained  some  sdTantagea  at 
first,  they  wen  rednoed  to  snch  straits,  that  tbqr 
wen  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  This 
waa  gianted,  on  condition  that  their  tioopa  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serre 
against  him  again.  (Caea,  B.(X\.  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  20-23;  Pint. 
Pomp.  66,  Can.  86.)  Afiranioa,  howoTcr,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dynhaciam,  when  he  was  aonued  by  tome  of  the 
anstoeracy,  thon^  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dynho^ 
cinm,  Afiouioa  reccmmended  an  immediate  ntunt 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
aea ;  bnt  this  adnce  was  oveinled,  and  the  battle 
of  Phatalia  Mkwed,  a.  c;  48,  in  which  Ainnina 
had  the  cfaaige  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  A  Ci  ii  66, 
76 ;  PlnL  Pomp.  66 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  62 )  VelL 
Pat.  iL  62.)  As  Afianins  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  h(qie  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  oimy  under  Cato  and  Scipiu 
(Dion  Cass.  zbi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeiana  at  the  battle  of  Thopaua,  b.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  waa  pneent,  be  attempted  to  fly  into 
Hauiilania  with  Faostns  Sulla  and  about  1500 
hoiaemen,  bnt  araa  taken  piiaoner  by  P.  Sittins, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  accoiding  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  othera,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt  BM.  Jfiie.  96 ;  Soet  Caa.  76 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  12;  Flams,  if.  2.  8  90}  Ui.  £^  114; 
Anr.  Vict  <U  Vir.  10.  78.) 

Aftanins  seems  to  haTs  had  some  talent  for  war, 
bnt  little  for  dnl  affiurs.  Dion  Caaaina  says  "  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statetman"  (xxxvii 
49),  and  Cicera  ^peaks  of  him  with  the  grsatest 
contempt  dnring  his  consulship  (ad.  AU.  L  18, 20), 
though  at  a  Uter  time,  when  Aftanins  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  call*  him  taaimiia  dwe.  (PiU.  xiii.  14.) 

3.  L.  Afianiua,  aon  of  the  pnceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicins  for  his  own 
and  his  bther's  presemtion.  He  afterword*  went 
sa  a  hcatage  to  Caaaar.  (Caea.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  ArBANina  Porrrvs.    [Poriroi.] 
6.  ArBANIDS  BOBBIW.      [BuBBVa.] 

6.  AvBANIUa  QufHCTUNVa.     [Qdimctumvs.] 

7.  ArBANiuB  Dbztsr.    [Dbxtbb.] 

8.  T.  APBANiua  or  T.  Apbxnids,  not  a  Roman, 
waa  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Italian  conledentes 
in  the  Marsio  war,  B.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judadliaa  uid  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompon*  Stiabo,  and  ponned  him  into  Finnum, 
befon  which,  howarer,  he  waa  defeated  in  hia 
tarn,  and  waa  killed  in  the  battle.  {AfpMU,  B.  C. 
I  40,  47 :  Fknu,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NU&    [SciPio.1 

AFRICA'NUS  ('A^putwtfiX  •  *>>.«"  "» »*te- 
rinary  smgery,  whose  date  is  not  owtainly  known, 
bat  who  may  Teiy  probably  be  the  same  person  aa 
Sex.  Julias  Afticonna,  whose  work  entitled  Ksorot 
irnitajntd  inionnation  upon  meriiml  sabjects. 
[AnucAifin^  Bbjl  Jduus.]  Hia  remaina  wen 
pnbUaiwd  in  the  Collection  of  wiitera  on  Veteiiiiary 
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If  edicine,  fint  in  s  Latin  tnndation  by  J.  Rnel- 
Gni,  Par.  1630,  fol.,  and  afterwardi  in  Oieek,  Baa. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Giynaeufc        [W.  A.  O.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  cla»- 
aical  Roman  juriioonnilt,  who  Ured  nnder  Anto- 
ninus Pioi.  He  was  probably  a  papil  of  Salviui 
Jolianut,  the  celebnted  refonner  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Juuanus,  Salvios.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  nibjectt  (Die.  2S.  tit.  3.  i.  3. 
S  4),  and  there  it  a  controTerted  paaaage  in  the 
Digest  [Afriauau  libn  ruenmo  Eputotarwrn  apud 
Jaliamum  qumrit,  &c  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  t.  89),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  conespondenee  which  posted 
between  him  and  Jnliannt,  ot  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epiitolary  opinions  giren  by  Julianns  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Jnliannt  in  the  form  of  letten> 
On  the  other  hand,  Jolianns  'ez  Sexto"  is  qnoted 
by  Gains  (iL  218),  which  shews  that  Julianns  an- 
notated Sextns,  the  fbimnla  "ez  Sezto"  being 
synonymous  with  "ad  Seztum."  (Nenber,  die 
juritL  Klaitiker,  8.  9.)  Who  wa*  Sextos  but 
Afncanns  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri 
IX  Qoaestionnm,"  from  which  many  pore  eztnets 
ate  irade  in  the  Digest,  at  may  Iw  teen  in  Hom- 
mePs  "  Palingenetia  Putdectarum,"  where  the  ez- 
tnets from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Afiicanus  occupy  26 
ont  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preterred  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianns,  who  is  the  person 
uUuded  to  when,  without  any  ezpretsed  uomimttm, 
he  uses  the  woidt  ott,  mMmauit,  titgamt,  jmtant, 
inqvit,  rapamdiX,  float,  uobU.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  soholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  eztacts  from  Afiicanns 
in  the  Digeat  Panllns  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanos  the  honour  of  citing  his  auAority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  •.  1 ,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  &  Oaecihia,  not  &  Adnu), 
and  his  "Libri  IX  Qnaestionnm,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  pointa  discussed, 
so  puisled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanns,  they  were  wont  to 
ezdaim  A/rioani  ler,  id  at  d^Seilit,  (Heinecc  Hitt. 
J*r.  Rom,  %  occtL  n.)  Maaoovins  (d»  jMii  Jur, 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanns  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CAriro],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salrins  Julianns, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gains,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pint,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yen  (Pajicirollns,  Jo.  Bertrandua,  Orotius,  &c.) 
much  dispnte  baa  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  A£ri- 
canus  wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  ecio- 
neons  passage  in  Lampiidint  (Lamp.  Alit.  Sm.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severaa  Alex- 
ander and  a  diidple  of  Pepinian.  Cajas  ingeniously 
and  satisftctorily  dispoaea  of  this  anaehnnitm  by 
lefeiring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  AnieaDna  (IKg.  30.  tit.  1.  a.  109),  which  a*- 
mmes  the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  P^inian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contiBiy  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  {Amoem. 
Jar.  c.  23),  that  our  Sextos  Caedlios  Africanos  is 
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identicsl  with  the  jurist  sometiniei  mmtioBad  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caedlios  or  S.  CaeciliBs, 
and  also  whh  that  S.  Caedlius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  foima  an  amniring  and  interesting  diapier 
in  the  Noctes  Attieae.  (OeU.  xz.  1.)  Gdlios  per- 
haps dnws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  infentjon, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  hwyer*s  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
"ben  trovato.**  Then  it  something  komomsly 
eniel  in  the  oondnding  stroke  of  the  oonveiatioa, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  juriaooaaolt  vin- 
dicates the  decemvinl  law  against  debtors  fjariit 
ssotnrio,  Ac- — by  the  example  of  Metiue  Fofetia^ 
and  the  harsh  aentiment  of  Viigil : 

"At  to  dictis,  Albane,  manena." 

The  remains  of  Afiicanns  have  been  adminUy 
expounded  by  Ciqas  {ad  4/M<>>>n<<n  Imttatat  IX. 
in  Cujac.  0pp.  voL  I),  and  have  also  been  aonoiated 
by  Scipio  Oentili  (Sdp.  Gentilia,  Om.  l-IXmi 
A/ricxamw,  4to.  Altdrat  I60S-7.) 

(Stnnchius,  VHae  alijmat  istefawt  jurimxmmi- 
tonm,  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  I.  Zinunem,  I&m.  ibeilt- 
gadadde,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUB,  a  celeboted  ontar 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  sen 
of  Jolios  Afiicanns,  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberiusi  a.  D.  S3. 
(Tac.  Arm.  vi  7.)  Quintilian,  vriut  had  heard 
Jvlios  Africanns,  speaks  of  hiia  and  Domitias 
Afer  as  the  best  onton  of  their  time.  The  do- 
qnenoe  of  Afiicanns  vras  chiefly  diaraeterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (QnintiL  z.  1.  S  118, 
ziL  10.  §  11,  coop,  viii,  &  8  16  i  DUL  d*  Ont. 
16.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Jolini 
Afiicanns,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
oppoaed  ta  him  upon  one  occasion.  {Ep,  vii.  S.) 
He  was  consul  snflectns  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  eentoiy,  is 
called  by  Snidas  a  Lilian  (i.  cl  'A^pumWt),  hot 
passed  ue  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Kmmant  in 
Palettine,  where,  according  to  seme,  he  was  bon, 
(Jerome,  da  Fir.  lU.  63.)  When  1^""— "«  wai 
destroyed  by  iire,  Afiicanns  was  sent  to  Ehuahalns 
to  solicit  its  Rstontion,  in  which  miiaion  ha  too- 
oeeded:  the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis,  (a.  o, 
221,  Ensebins,  CS^nm,  snb  anno ;  SynceUns,  pi. 
369,  b.)  Afiiesnus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Hendaa,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria,  The  later  gynsa 
writeiB  state,  that  he  was  snbse^ientlr  aafc 
bishop.  He  vras  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
eariy  Christian  vnitets.  Socntes  (Ant  EeA  a. 
36)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
uipean  ftom  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Snauua, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Helnew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanns  waa  a  Chronicoi 
in  five  books  (TfrnMiCXiao  xP<"'o'^eTurA'),  fins 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  be  placed  in 
6499  B.  c  to  A.  r>.  221,  the  fimrth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  bat  a  eon- 
siderable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Ensebins  in  tit 
"  Chnnieon,**  and  many  fiaomenu  of  it  an  alts 
preserved  by  Georgina  SynceUna,  Cedranna,  and  ia 
the  Paschale  Chronioon.  (See  Ideler,  HiaM** 
d.  OtronoL  voL  ii.  p.  466,  &c.)  The  fragments  <t 
this  work  an  given  by  Gallandi  {BUI,  />M,),  aid 
Routh  {Stligaiaa  Saene), 

Africanut  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugaing 
the  authority  of  the  book  vt  Suauuia,  to  which 
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AGAHBDK, 
Origen  KplM.  Thi*  letter  b  cKtaat,  and  ba* 
beai  pafainhed,  together  with  Ortgea'i  uinrer,  hj 
WtMtioD,  BmIb,  1674,  4to.  It  a  aim  contained 
in  Ite  la  Roali  edition  of  Origen.  Africann*  alio 
wrote  a  letter  to  Arieteidea  on  the  geseaiogiei  of 
Cknatt  in  Matthew  and  Lake  (Phot.  BiU.  84; 
Eaieb.  UiiL  JEeeL  n.  23),  of  which  loma  extiacU 
are  gJTcn  by  Euelmia.  (i.  7.) 

ThoK  ia  another  woik  attribnted  to  Afiiamiu, 
(■titled  KmmL,  that  ia,  cmbnrideRd  ginllee,  m 
cafled  fiom  the  oelelaated  cerr^  of  Aphndite. 
Some  modem  writen  nppoee  thi*  woik  to  have 
been  written  by  eome  one  etae^  bot  it  can  icarcelT 
be  doubted  that  it  waa  written  by  the  mxae  Afri- 
anna,  dnee  it  ia  ez^analy  mentioned  among  hi* 
odier  writing*  by  Photin*  (2.  c),  Snidas  {L  e.), 
Sjncdha  {L  c),  and  EnaeUoa.  (ri.  23.)  The 
number  of  book*  of  which  it  oonaiited,  is  ttated 
Tarioualy.  Soidaa  mention*  twenty-fenz,  Photio* 
fanBteoL,  and  Synodin*  nine.  It  treated  of  a  Ta«t 
Tsriety  of  anbjecta — medicine,  agricnltme,  natunl 
hiatory,  the  militaiy  art,  Ac,  and  leem*  to  haTe 
been  a  kind  of  coomon-^ace  book,  in  which  the 
aathor  entered  the  mnlti  of  hi*  reading.  Some 
ef  the  booki  are  aaid  to  exiit  atill  in  mannacript. 
(FUnnu,  BM.  Graee.  toL  ir.  pp.  240,  Ac.) 
Bene  ea  title  fiom  them  are  paUiuied  by  There- 
Bot  in  the  *■  Mathematid  Vetere*,"  Pari*,  1693, 
fe.,  and  abo  in  the  Qeoponica  of  Caiaiann*  Baaan*. 
(Needhnm,  Ptoleymt,  ad  Otapom.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  mOitary  ait  waa  tnnalated  into 
French  by  Onicbard  in  the  third  Tohnne  of  "  M^ 
aeins  exit,  et  hiit  mr  phiuenn  Point*  d'Anti- 
qmt^  nuCtaiie*,"  Beii  1 774.  Compare  Dnreau 
de  fai  Iblle,  "  Polknc^qne  dea  Anden*,"  Pari*, 
1819,  8T0. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE^TIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noUe  mnk,  waa  dstencd  by  Agrippina  from  mai^ 
lyii^  Silana,  In  M..  n.  62,  he  took  the  eeneo*  in 
the  prorinee*  of  Oaol,  together  with  Q.  Vohuio* 
and  TrebeDin*  Mazimna.  (Taa  Ann.  ziii  19, 
sir.  46.)  Hb  name  occur*  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Ftatrea  Arralea.  (Oruter,  p^  119.)  There  wa*  a 
T.  Sextiua  Afiicanu*  eonml  with  Tnjan  in  A.  D. 
112,  who  wa*  probatdy  a  deecendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  aboTe. 

AOA'CLYTUS  CKyoAvri,),  the  author  of  a 
woifc  about  Olympia  (wtpl  'OAi^wbu),  which  i* 
referred  to  by  Snida*  and  Photiu*.  (i.  «.  KvificAi- 
«».) 
AOAliLIAS.  [AoALUa,] 
AOALLIS  ('AToAAij)  of  Coicyta,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wirrte  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  L 
p.  14,  d.)  Some  hare  mppoeed  from  two  paueges 
m  SnidM  («.  e.  'Am(}«XAu  and  'Opxw),  ^at 
we  ought  to  read  Anagalli*  in  thi*  pa**age  of 
Athenaeu*.  The  (choliut  upon  Homer  and  En- 
ilathina  (ad  IL  zriiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  AgaIHa*,  a  pnpil  of  Aristophanes 
the  gnmmarian,  auo  a  Conrgriaean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  aame  a*  Agal- 
fi*  or  periiUM  her  frither. 

AQAMETDE  fATtMnfOi)).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Angela*  and  wife  of  Mnlius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (/{.  xi  739),  wa*  acquainted  with  the  Deal- 
ing powen  of  all  die  plant*  that  now  upon  the 
ewth.  Hyginua  (FtA.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belns,  Actor,  and  Dictyi,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede, 
a  place  in  Lesbos,  was  beliered  to  hare  derired  it* 
name.  (Steph.  Bja.  *.  v.  'Ayaidfiti.)        [L.  S.] 
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AO  AMEDES  fATavt^tip),  a  eon  of  Stymphalns 
and  great-gmadson  of  Aicaa,  (Pans.  riii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
i  3.)  He  waa  bther  of  Cercyon  by  Epieasta,  who 
also  brought  to  hira  a  step-son,  TiDphonins,  who 
wa*  by  soma  belioTed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ae- 
eoiding  to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apdlo 
and  Epicaate,  or  at  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  father  of 
Traphoniua,  The  most  common  stoiy  howerer  is, 
that  he  was  a  aon  of  Eiginus,  king  of  Orehomenu*, 
and  brother  of  Trophoniu*.  Theae  two  bnthen  are 
said  to  hare  distinguished  themsehes  as  architects^ 
enwdally  in  bniUing  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
otters,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Del^ii,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyriens,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Pans.  iz.  37-93;  Strsb.iz.p.42].)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  ( Aai.  608)  grns  a  somewhat  ditfo- 
rent  account  bnnCihaiaz,  and  makes  them  build  the 
tnaamy  for  king  Angeiaa.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Panaania*  bean  a  gnat  re*emblance  to 
that  which  Herodotn*(ii  121)  relate*  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampainitu*.  In  the  oon- 
*tiuction  of  the  treasury  of  Hyriens,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  oontriTsd  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  finmed  an  entnnce  to  the  treasn^,  without 
any  body  pereeiring  it.  Agamede*  and  Traphoniua 
now  eonatanthr  robbed  the  treaaury ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  lodca  and  aeali  were  uninjured  while  hi* 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thieC  Asamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  sad 
Trophonius  cut  off  hi*  bead  to  arert  the  diacorery. 
After  thi*,  Ttt^onin*  was  immediatdy  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grore  of  Lefaadeia,  the  so-caDed  caTe  of  Asa- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  iL  Here  also 
was  the  oiade  of  Trophonius,  and  thos*  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamede*  and  in- 
voked him.  (Pau*.  iz.  89.  |  4  ;  compan  Diet,  of 
Ant  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tuac.  <2wiea(.  i.  47 ;  comp.  Pint.  Da  eaaoL  ad 
ApoUon.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  liaTing  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  ao  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  aa 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derired  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  baa  been  anawered 
by  modem  scholars  in  both  ways;  but  Miillcr 
(Orchm.  p.  94,  Ac)  haa  rendered  it  rery  pnbaUe 
that  the  tradition  took  ita  rise  among  the  Minyana, 
waa  transferred  from  them  to  Augeiaa,  and  waa 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  (^  Psammi- 
tjchua,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  waa  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  CATgiiUiirm).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthenes  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  fother. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Surip.  Or.  5 ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad.  iLU9,)  Homer  and  aeTeral  other  writers 
call  him  a  aon  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
neat-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  A  131 ; 
Eurip.  Heitn.  396 ;  Tsetx.  ad  Lyaophr.  147 ;  Hygiu. 
Fuf).  97.)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnoik 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  hod  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anazibia,  Cyndiagora,  or  Aatyocheia. 
(SchoL  Eiar^  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fob.  17.)    Aga- 
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monnsn  and  Menelani  mra  braog^t  op  together 
with  Aegiithui,  the  son  of  Thjraitei,  in  the  hoiue 
of  Atietu.  When  they  had  giown  to  nunhood, 
Atren*  lent  Agamemnon  and  Menelani  to  leek 
Thyeitet.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  canied 
him  to  Atreiu,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegiithui  wai  afterwardi  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  tecqgniiing  hii  father  in  him,  he  abatained 
fiom  the  cruel  deed,  ilew  Atreui,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Manehiui,  he  and  hii 
&ther  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Aaoia- 
THUS.]  The  two  brother!  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  lait  came  to  Sparta,  when  Agamem- 
non married  Qytamneatns  the  danghter  of  Tynd*- 
reoi,  by  whom  he  became  the  iather  of  Iphimuuaa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chryiothemii,  Ijaodice  (Electra),  and 
OrMteii  (Horn.  JL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  £u»- 
tath. ;  Lucret.  i.  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  i«  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (IL  ii.  108 ;  comp. 
Paul.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appear*  oa  if  he  had  peaceably 
■UGceeded  Thyestei,  while,  according  to  other* 
(AeachyL  Agam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyeate*,  and 
uaurped  hii  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  it*  king  lubject 
to  himielf  (Pana.  ii.  6.  9  4),  and  became  the  moat 
powerful  prince  in  Oreece.  A  catalogue  of  hii 
dominion*  ii  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Stiab.  viiL  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  {JL  iL  108)  attribute*  to  Agamemnon  the 
aorereignty  over  aU  Argo*,  the  name  Aigo*  here 
■ignifie*  Pelopounraani,  or  the  greater  port  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argo*  waa  governed  by  Diomedeib 
(//.  ii.  559,  &c)  Stiabo  (Uc.)  haa  alio  ihewn 
that  the  name  Argoi  ii  lometimei  uied  by  the  tra- 
gic poeti  0*  lynonymoui  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Meuelaui,  wa*  earned 
off  by  Pari*,  the  ion  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelau*  c^led  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  ai- 
liitonce  againit  Troy.  (tMjm.  xxiv.  1 15.)  The 
chieii  met  at  Aigo*  in  the  palace  of  Diomedei, 
where  Agamemnon  wai  choien  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  coniequcnce  of  hii  luperior  power 
(Euitath,  ad  IL  ii.  108  ;  Thucyd.  L  9),  or  became 
he  had  gained  the  iavour  of  the  auembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  preienti.  (Dictyi,  Ciet.  i.  15, 
16.)  After  two  year*  of  prepoiatioo,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  aiiembled  m  the  port  of  Anli*  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  pceviouily  consulted 
the  Oracle  about  the  iiiue  of  the  enterpriie,  and 
the  auiwer  given  wai,  that  Troy  ihould  &U  at  the 
time  when  the  moit  diitingniihed  among  the  Oreeki 
riiould  quaneL  (Od.  viii.  80.)  A  limihir  prophecy 
waa  derived  from  a  marvellou*  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Oreeki  were  aeaemUed  at 
Aulii.  Once  when  a  aacrifice  wa*  offered  under 
the  bough*  of  a  tree,  a  dngon  crawled  forth  finnn 
under  it,  and  devoured  atieat  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  bird*  and  their  mother.  Calchai  in- 
terpreted 3m  lign  to  indicate  that  the  Greek* 
would  have  to  hght  againit  Troy  for  nine  yean, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  bU.  {IL  ii. 
303,  lee.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
tending the  aame  thing  i*  given  by  Aeachylui. 
{Agam.  110,  &c)  Another  inteniting  incident 
happened  while  the  Oreeki  were  auembled  at 
Auli*.  Agamemnon,  it  ii  *aid,  killed  a  *tag  which 
wa*  aacred  to  Artemi*,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddea*  by  irreverent  word*. 
She  in  retom  Tinted  the  Oraek  anny  with  a  pei- 
iilence,  and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  ao  that  the 
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Onek*  were  onaUe  to  kave  the  port  When  ibm 
leera  dedared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddeaa  could 
not  be  Boothed  mdea*  Iphigeneia,  the  danghter  or 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  aa  an  atoning 
aacrifice,  Diomedea  and  Ody**ena  wen  *ent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  aba 
wa*  to  be  married  to  Achillea.  She  came  ;  bat  at 
the  moment  when  aha  waa  to  be  aaoificed,  aiie 
waa  carried  off  by  Artemia  henelf  (according  to 
othei*  by  AehiUe*)  to  Tauri*,  and  another  victim 
wa*  mbitiuited  in  her  [daea.  (Hygin.  folk  98  ; 
Enrip.  IpUt.  AaL  90,  JpUg.  Tamr.  15 ;  SopbocL 
EImL  565;  Find.  iyL  xi.  35;  Ov.  MtU  xii.31; 
Diet.  Cnt.  1.19;  SchoL  od  Zyaopir.  183;  Antwiin. 
Lib.  37.)  After  thii  the  cahn  oeaaed,  and  tlsa 
anny  aaUed  to  the  coaat  of  Troy.  AgamrmiMm 
akme  had  one  hundred  ihip*,  independent  of  aixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Aieadiana.  (/i.  ii.  57^ 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  uege  of  Troy — fat  it  ii 
in  thii  year  tlut  the  Iliad  openi — we  find  A^*- 
memnon  invdved  m  a  quarrel  with  Achillea  ic- 
apecting  the  poaaeaaion  of  Bciaeii,  whom  Acfaille* 
wai  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.     AdiiUca 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Graeka 
wen  viaited  by  aucoeaiive  diaaater*.    [Acuuxss.] 
Zeua  aent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  penuade  him 
to  lead  the  Oreeka  to  battle  againat  the  Trajani. 
(IL  il  8,  &C.)     The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Oreeka,  commanded  them  to  return  homo,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
waa  revived  by  Odyaaeua,  who  peranaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (IL  iL  55,  &c)     After  a  aingla 
combat    between  Paria    and  Menelaui,  a   battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  eevezal  of 
the  Trojan*.   When  Hector  challenged  the  bravcet 
of  the  Greek*,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  hi*  *tead  Ajax  wa*  choien  by  lot 
Soon  after  thii  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greek*  were  wonted  (IL  viu.),  and  Agamem- 
non in  deepondence  adviaed  tlia  Graeka  to  take  to 
flight  and  return   home.    (JL  ix.  10.)     But  ha 
waa  oppoaed  by  the  other  heroe*.     An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achille*  failed,  and  Agamemnon  aaaem- 
blcd  the  chie&  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
meaenre*  to  be  adopted.  (IL  x.  1,  &c)    Odyueu 
and  Diomade*  were  then  aent  out  a*  qtie*,  and  oa 
the  day  following  the  conteat  with  the  Trojana  wa* 
renewed.     Agamemnon  himielf  waa,  a^iu  one  of 
the  braveet,  and  alew  many  enemie*  wiLh  hi*  own 
hand.     At  hut,  however,  he  wa*  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  hi*  tenL    (IL  xL  250, 
&C.)    Hector  now  advanced  victorioualy,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  adviaed  the  Oreeka  to  aave  them- 
lelvea  by  flight.  (IL  ziv.  75,  &c)     But  Odyaaena 
and  Diomedea  again  reaiated  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  retotn  to  the  battle  which  waa 
going  on  near  the  ahip*.     Foaeidon  alao  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inapired  him  with  new  courage.  (IL  xiv.  125,  &C.) 
The  preaaing  danger  of  the  Greek*  at  laat  induced 
Patrodui,  tne    friend   of  Achille*,   to    take  an 
enei^tie  part  in  the  battle,  and  bii  Call  rouacd 
Achille*  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  hi*  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.      In  the  gome*  at  tho 
fiuieial  pyre  of  Patrodn*,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
fint  priie  in  throwing  the  epear.     (IL  zxiii.  890, 

&C.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greek*,  i*  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  ia 
chivilioa*  *pirit,  bravery,  and  chanctat^  ajitogethet 
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imferiar  to  AcIiiUaL  But  ha  nnotlielai  Am 
tlum  all  the  Ondu  hj  his  dignity,  power,  and 
najeaty  (//.  iii.  166,  &&),  and  his  eyes  sad  head 
an  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  giidle  to  that  of 
Ana,  and  his  hnast  to  that  of  Poaddon.  {IL  a. 
477,  &e.)  AgsmmuKHi  b  aDung  the  Omk 
hfToea  vhat  Zaos  is  among  the  gods  of  Oljmpas. 
This  idea  appeals  to  haTe  gnidad  the  Oieek  artists, 
ibr  in  amial  rspresentations  of  Agamemnoa  still 
extant  then  is  a  ramaikaUe  nsemblanoe  to  the 
iipujuitations  of  ZentL  The  emUem  of  his  power 
aad  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptn,  the  woric  of 
Hephaeatas,  vhidi  Zens  had  onee  giren  to  Henaea, 
aad  Hemes  to  Pehipa,  ban  whom  it  descended 
to  Agamaanoo.  (/t  ii  100,  tx.;  compu  Pans.  is. 
40l  S  6.)  His  aimoDr  is  dncrihed  in  the  Iliad. 
(xi  19,  &e.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  itoiy  of  Agameouion 
is  iciatad  in  the  Odjssej,  and  by  Bereial  later 
vritcn.  At  the  taking  of  Tny  he  leeeiTed  Caa- 
■ndia,  the  daqg^ter  of  Priam,  as  his  priae  (Od. 
xL  431 ;  Diet  Cict.  T.  13),  by  whooH  scnording 
to  a  tiaditian  in  Ptauaaiaa(u.  16.  |6),  he  had  two 
Sana,  Teledamna  and  Pelopa.  On  his  retom  home 
be  waa  twice  driTen  ont  of  his  course  by  stonns, 
bat  at  but  laadad  in  Aigoiis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegiathaa,  who  had  sediued  Qytemnesta  daring 
the  ahacnea  cf  her  hasband.  Ue  invited  Agamem- 
Boo  on  his  aninl  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  aad  his 
«smiaiiions  tnaehenosly  mnrdsied  during  the 
fcaat  {Od.  m.  963)  [AxoiarHin],  and  Clytenrnes- 
ta  SB  the  same  occasion  murdered  Casaandia. 
(OdL  zi.  400,  Ac  422,  xzir.  96,  dbc)  Odymens 
met  the  shade  of  Agamemum  in  the  lower  world. 
(Od.  xi.  387,  xxiT.  20.)  UeBelau  erected  a 
BMonmeBt  in  honour  of  his  bnthcc  on  the  river 
Aegyptoa.  (Od.  ir.  684.)  Pansanias  (iL  16.  i 
i)  statea,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  A^uiem- 
non  waa  atill  extant  at  Hyoenas.  The  tragic 
poeta  have  variously  modified  the  stoy  of  ue 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeaehylos  (Agam.  1492, 
Ac)  ankea  Clytemncstia  alone  murder  Agamem- 
noa: she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motire  is  partly  her  jealoasy  of  Caanndn,  snd 
partly  her  adulterous  li&  with  Aegisthusi  Ac- 
cording to  Tietaes  (ad  Lgcafkr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
cammitted  the  murder  with  the  siaistance  of  Cly- 
temneatia.  Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
ment which  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  (BaeL  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  lagrifite  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
cause  fer  which  she  mnrdeied  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnoa  and  CaHandra,  their  two 
wns  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(Paaa.  ii.  16.  {  6.)  According  to  Pindar  (Pjfit. 
a.  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  to<A  place  at 
Amyclae,  in  I«M'onifa,  and  Pansanias  (<.  c)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
OmubtkIiii  (Comp.  Pans.  iii.  19.  g  5.)  In  later 
times  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  Hveial 
parte  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  aa  a  hero 
at  Amydae  and  Olynqiia.  (Pans.  iii.  19,  g  3,  t. 
2S.  f  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Rhanmusiaa  Nemesis  (i.  33.  $  TX 
and  his  fig^t  with  Coon  on  the  cheet  of  Cypaelus. 
(t.  19.  f  1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
jMphi,  1^  Polygnotos.  (x.  26.  }  2;  corn- 
pan  PHn.  H.  N.  xxxT.  86.  I  5  ;  QuiotiL  iL  13. 
i  IS  i  YaLMHUTiii.  11.8  6-}    It  ihonld  be  re- 
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mariced  that  seTanl  Latin  poeta  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Ualesua,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisd  or 
Aleainm  is  aaczibed.  (Or.  Fa*,  ir.  78;  Avior. 
iii.  13.  31 ;  comp.  Serr.  ad  Am,  viL  695 ;  SiL 
ItaL  riii.  476.) 

2.  A  snmame  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  waa 
wotshipped  at  ^arta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Eastath.  ad  /i  ii.  25.)  Eusuthius  thinks 
that  tlis  god  deriTed  this  nams  6om  the  reaem- 
bknes  between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  belioTe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  dTdir  and /Umw.  [l^S^ 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  ('AyaftMiiyaratit),  a 
patnmymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  deagnata  his  eon  Orsstea.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30  s 
Jut.  Tin.  315.)  [L.  &] 

AGANl'CE  or  AOLAONI'CE  CATwi^il  or 
'A-yAaeriaii),  danghter  of  Jlegetor,  a  Thesialian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  conU  foretell 
whan  the  mooo  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  layiiig  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut.  dt  (^.  Oufpu.  p.  145, 
d*  D^td.  One  p.  417.)  VL.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  CAtotJ**!)).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  waa  considered  lacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  beliered  to  have  the  power  of 
ia^nring  those  who  diank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
caUed  a  daughter  of  the  rirer-god  Pennessua. 
(Paaa.  ix.  29.  §  8;  Viij;.  £U<y.  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  aometimes  called  Aganippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  aad  according  to  lome 
accounts  the  mother  of  Uanae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commouly  called  a  daughter  of  Kurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  ScbaL  ad  ApoUon.  I<had.  it. 
1091.)  [U  S.] 

AOANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (.FomL  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Ilippocrene ;  its  meauiiig  however  is 
not  quite  dear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de- 
aignato  the  Muses,  Aguiiippis  Hippocreoe  may 
mean  nothing  but  "  Ilippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.  S.] 

AOAPE^OR  CAyanirHp),  a  son  of  Ancoeos, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Agu- 
memuoD,  in  which  he  led  bis  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  609,  && ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Ho 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  g  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  east  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  fiunous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paiuk 
viii.  5.  §  2,  Ac.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Haehonu.   (Apollod.  iii.  7.  g  5,  Ac     [L.  S.j 

AGAPE'TUS  (^K-ianrrii).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  x.  o.  467.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffngans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Cholccdoa, 
he  defended  it  against  Timothcua  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  itill  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Conei- 
lioram  AW>  OoUtctio  i  Aland,  voL  viL  p.  58U. 

2.  Sl,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
laised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  Ho  waa  no 
sooner  conaeciated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de< 
ceased  rival  Diotcorus  on  a  lolse  ctuuge  of  Simony. 
Ue  received  an  appeal  from  the  Cathulics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophyaite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.     [Antui- 
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MC8.]  The  fiear  of  an  inTuion  of  Italy  by 
Jiutinian  led  the  Ooth  Theodatu  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetof  to  go  bhnwlf  to  Conitantinople,  in  hope 
that  Juttmian  might  be  diverted  from  hii  purpoK. 
(See  Brmimiam  S.  L&arati,  ap.  Mansi,  Oonicilia, 
Td.  ix.  p.  695.)  Aa  to  thi>  last  object  he  conld 
make  no  impreesion  on  the  emperor,  bat  he  mio- 
eeeded  in  pertnading  him  to  depoae  Anthimui, 
and  when  Mennae  was  choaen  to  racoeed  him, 
Agapetoi  hid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Cooneil  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Qreek) 
sent  by  Agapetos  relating  to  these  affiiin  may  be 
{onnd  ap.  Mansi,  toL  Tiii.  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  varions  qnarters  against 
the  Honophyiite  Acephali ;  bnt  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
iM.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetns  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  fiom  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Aiians ;  and  there 
an  two  others :  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  lame  subject ;  2.  To  Beparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  oongiatnlation 
on  fail  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Cb*- 
eiSii,  viiL  ppi  846 — 850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d. 
627.  There  are  two  other  AgopeH  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  Uiis  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  aldieaaed  to 
bfan  AdnuMUioitt  cm  Ha  Duff  tf  a  Prmee,  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  [txttnt  Kt^aAalitr  wopoirerucMr  <rx*- 
9uur9t!cra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appeals  from  its  common  title,  vis.  the  Koyd 
Seetioitt  (irxiiv  PanXutd).  It  was  pnbliihed, 
with  a  Latin  vernon,  by  2bei.  Oattierg.  8vo.,  Ven. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J.  Bnuum,  8vo.,  Lips,  1669, 
Gnik,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Oallandi's  Biblio- 
litta,  ToL  zi.  p.  255,  ftc,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandnrius  (Benedictine).  It  was  tians- 
bted  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  6vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Payneu  into  English,  12mo.,  Loud. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AOAPE'TUS  ^Kytanrrit),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus   (xi. 

f.  303)  and  Paulus  Aesineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  aa  Alexander  Trallianns,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AOA^IUS  ('A-ytdriof ),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Bysantinm  with  gmt  saoceas  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immenae  riches.  Of  his  data  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  most  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascins 
(from  whom  Photins,  BiUiolk.  cod.  242,  and  Snidaa 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  Hved  about 
that  time.  [W.A.O.] 

AOARISTA  QAyapiimi).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  fiither 
promised  to  give  in  marriave  to  the  best  of  the 
Oreeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megades,  the  son  of 
Alcnneon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  daring  which  I 
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time  Cleisthenea  made  trial  of  them  in 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megades.  From  thia 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenea  who  divided  th* 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocratea.  (UenML 
vi.  126 — ISO;  eomp.  Athen.  vL  p.  27S,  b.  c, 
xii.  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  aboro-mentioned  H^ 
pocratea,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  abow- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippna  and 
became  the  mother  of  Peridea.  (Herod,  ri.  130; 
Pint  Periel.  3.) 

AQA'SIAS  ('AyaaUs),  a  StymphaUan  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  Amab.  iv.  1.  f  27),  is  freqnentlj 
mentioned  by  Xencmhon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (^Aiiai, 
>▼.  7.  111.  T.  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  womuied 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.  (Aaak.  viiL  8. 
§19.) 

AOA'SIAS  CArxr^),  son  of  Doaitheaa,  a 
distinguished  snllptor  of  Kphesua.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  knoirn  by  the 
name  of  the  Boigbeae  ghuliator,  is  still  preaeiieJ 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Loavie.  This  statue,  aa  well 
aa  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  amoi^ 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  oo  the 
site  of  the  andent  Antium  {Oapo  d'Anito).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  the  atatae 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  bat  a  wairior  coDtend- 
ing  with  a  moantnl  combatant  Thiersch  ooDJee- 
tures  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  AchiileB 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscriptini  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  te 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself  which 
competent  judges  tiunk  cannot  have  been  jnodoeed 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  &  c. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  wfaother  the  Agasiaa,  who  is 
mentioned  aa  the  &ther  of  Heraelides,  was  the 
same  aa  the  author  of  the  JSorghese  statne,  or  a 
diflisrent  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilna.  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appean  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  away ;  probably 
aomewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  Spodiem  d. 
bild.  KmH,  p.  130  ;  MilUer,  An*,  d.  Kmmd, 
^  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AOASICLES,  AOBSICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
('A'yae'ucAtit,  'AyvraeKiit,  'H7i)<ncAqt),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Pndes.  Ha 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  *a> 
ceeded  his  fiither  Archidamna  I.,  probaUy  abeol 
&  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unanecessfnl  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod. 
i.65;  Paus.iiL7.  §6,  S.I.5.)        [C  P.  H.] 

AOA'STHENES  ^kymiiti»v),  a  sod  of  A» 
geiaa,  whom  he  snceeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elia. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyzenns,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  lU  ii.  624 ;  Pans.  v.  3. 
I  4  J  Apollod.  iii.  10. 1  8.)  (L.  8.] 

AOATHA'NGELUS,  die  son  of  CalHstntos 
wrote  the  life  of  Ormry  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Aela  Semctonan,  vol.  viil 

fi.  320.     There  an  mannaeripta  of  it  in  the  public 
ibraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.     The  time  at 
which  Agathangelus  lived  is  unknown.    (Fahrib 
BM.  Graee.  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xL  p.  554.) 
AOATHAGETUS  CA7a«tfyi|ros),  a  Rhodaa^ 
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«fa>  raeonunaided  hia  itate  to  eqxniM  the  tida  of 
Ik  Ronaiis  at  the  bcgisnmg  of  the  war  between 
Bone  and  Peneus,  a.  c.  171.  (Polyb.  xxviL  6. 
{  3,  zxnii.  2.  i  3.) 

AGATHATICHIDES  (^AyaBapxttilf),  or 
AOATHARCHUS  ('Ayiean"),  >  Oreek  gnm- 
naiiin.  boni  at  CnidaiL  He  wa«  bnmght  up  by 
•  nan  tf  the  name  of  Cinnaeiu ;  waa,  as  Strabo 
(zri.  f,  779)  infenni  na,  attached  to  the  Perips- 
tetie  school  of  philoaophj,  and  wrote  aeveial 
historical  and  geographical  worica.  In  hia  yonth 
he  held  the  dtnatian  of  aecRtaTy  and  reader  to 
Hendidea  Lembna,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
firad  in  the  leign  ot  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
king  died  a.  c.  146.  He  hinuelf  infbnu  ns  (in 
kit  vock  on  tlie  Eiythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  aal>' 
•rqnently  guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  ^ypt 
daring  his  minority.  This  was  no  donbt  one  of 
the  two  Bona  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en- 
dsaroBra  to  shew  that  it  was  the  yoonger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
caaiointly  with  his  mother.  This,  howerer,  was 
^  caae  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wetseling 
sad  Clintam  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
neaat.  a>  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
nnnor  on  his  aooeasion  in  B.  c.  117,  than  Alexan- 
der in  B.  a  107,  ten  yean  after  their  lather's 
ikath.  Moreover  Dodwd's  date  wonld  leaTo  too 
•hart  an  intenvl  between  the  publication  of  Ag»- 
tharcUdet'a  work  on  the  Eryttiraean  Sea  (abont 
B.  a  113),  and  the  work  of  ATtanidoms. 

An  exnunention  of  the  woAs  of  Agatharchides 
is  gimi  by  Photios  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
wnk  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Eorape, 
in  49  Iwoks ;  a  geogiaphical  worit  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  5  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
hooks  of  which  Photina  giTcs  an  abstnct;  an 
cyttonae  of  the  laat  mentioned  work ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
AA«  of  Antimachna ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
those  who  had  written  rsp)  rq>  minryiryqt  $av- 
fmtUtr  Mitir;  an  historical  work,  £ram  the 
12th  aad  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeos  qnotes 
(xiL  p.  627,  b.  tL  p.  251,  £) ;  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercoorae  of  £riends.  The  firrt  three  of 
ftese  only  had  been  read  by  Photina.  Agathar- 
lUdea  Gompoaed  his  work  on  the  Eiythraean  Sea, 
as  kc  telle  na  hiniaeli^  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hads.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolony  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  haTe  contained  a  great  deal  of  valn- 
ahle  matter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  dJscnssion 
le^teeting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  dfsrribed  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
ia  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eatert, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
dephaaVeatera,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
nines  in  the  monntains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  Hia  aeeoont  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
node  of  working  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodorusk.  (iii.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
trandinary  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
which  was  found  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae, aad  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharcfaidee  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
style,  according  to  Photina,  was  dignified  and  per- 
ipieaaoa,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
which  inspiied  a  fiiTonrable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
■CBt  In  the  oompoaitiou  of  Us  neeebes  he  was 
an  imitator  of  Thocydidea,  whom  he  equalled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  deameaa.  His  rhetorical 
irienis  also  are  highly  psiaed  1^  Photinn    He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  {de  Hubr.  M.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  hare 
been  the  first  who  discorered  the  true  caiise  of  the 
yeariy  inundations  of  the  Nile.    (Died.  L  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Somas,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  im  Persia,  and 
one  vspi  AftdT.  Fabridus,  howerer,  conjectnrBs 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyiaides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  G»ogr,  Serf>L  Or, 
Mmont ;  Clinton,  Ftuti  HM.  iii.  p.  535.)  [C.P.H.] 

Then  is  a  carious  obsemtioD  by  Agathaichidea 
preaerred  by  Plutarch  (^faipot.  Tiii.  9.  }  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  filaria  MedmmtiM,  ot 
Oamea  ITona,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  FUar.  Medm.  Commad.,  BeroL  1832,  8to., 
and  especially  the  Tery  learned  work  by  O.  H. 
Welschius,  D»  Vtma  Medmmi,  &e^  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AOATHARCHUS  CKyiBafxn),  a  Syiacusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syiacnsans  orer  a  fleet  of 
twelTe  ships  in  &  c  413,  to  riait  their  allies  aad 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Symcusan  commanders  in 
the  decisiTe  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
ense.    (Thuc.  to.  25,  70 ;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AOATHARCHUS  ('KyiBanof),  an  Athenian 
artist,  mid  by  Vitrnnus  (Prarf.  ad  lib.  Tii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (aeeiHMt  ficU)  for  a  tngedy  which  Acachy  Ins 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  (PocL  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduoed  by  Sophocles,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitmrins  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchns  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compara  Hor.  j^.  ad  Pi$.  279 : 
«f  morftM  taifmett  jndpUa  HgmiM.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspectire  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  VitruTins  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritna 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  ni>- 
tnnl  proportion,  to  the  figure  which  wonld  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intarrening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  fays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  seTetal  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aesdiylns's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
dnced,  and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

Then  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agathardius,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  the  son  of  Eudenras.  He  wns  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  aad  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  peifonnanoes,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  pnded  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Pint 
Perid.  1 3.)  Plutarch  {,Alak.\6)  and  Andoddes  at 
gnater  lei^th  (m  Alab.  p.  31 . 1 5)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchns  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  then  for  mon  than  three 
months  in  strict  dumnce,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (b.  c  416)  and  befbn  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (n.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  acen- 
ntely  fixed.  Some  Bcholan(as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  snppoaed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  ooniemporaiT  of  AeKhylns,  who,  howerer, 
must  hare  preceded  him  by  a  good  hiif  oentuiy. 
(MUUer,  Ani.  d.  Ktaut,  p.  88.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AUATHETMERUS  ('A-yoSiffupei),  the  Kn  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  imaU  geographical 
work  in  two  booki,  entitled  rfit  Tfarypo^los  i)r»- 
rvnfatu  ip  Arrro^p  ("  A  Sketch  of  Qeogmphy 
in  epitome"),  addrened  to  hii  pnpii  Philon.  Hia 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certain^,  hot  he 
is  Mippoaed  to  have  Utred  abont  the  beginning  of 
the  third  eentniy  after  Chriit.  He  lired  ariFter 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quote*,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byxan- 
tiura  in  a.  d.  S'28,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii,  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  ir  f 
trrparirtSa  ttpvrat,  it  has  been  thought  that  be 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  enction  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enongh  to  establish  the  poinL 

Hi*  work  consist*  chiefly  of.  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  eniiier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Aitemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  vaiion*  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treat*  of 
the  division*  of  the  earth,  oaos,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distance* 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemems  fivquently 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
gnq>i.  Scr^filonM  Gr.  Mimora;  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der 
Oniciat  u.  Romer,  pL  i.  div,  1,  pt  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIU3  (K\<uiSior 
'KyaBiiiufos),  an  ancient  Oreek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  fir«t  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
bora  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
•apher  Comntus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  A.  d.  £0, 
(Pseudo-Sneton.  vila  PertU.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agaltnuit,  a  mistake 
which  «a*  first  eoneded  by  Reinesiu*  (Syilagma 
Jnteript.  Anli/.  p.  610),  fimn  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  u  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Ojxmiauia  and  the  Grtelc  Ait- 
IkaUigg,  voL  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed,  Tauchn. 
The  ^moreut  anomaly  of  a  Roman  proenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fiKt  which  we  learn  from  Suetonios 
{Tiber.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
elienU  of  the  Claudia  Oens.  (C.  O.  KUhn,  Ai- 
dilam,  ad  EUndk  Medic  VeL  a  J.  A.  Fabrieio,  m 
'^BiUioih.  Oratea"  exUbU.)  [W.  A.  O,] 

AOA'THIAS  ('A7a«las),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nin*,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  636 
or  £37  A.  D.  (Hid.  ii  16,  and  Vita  AgatUae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myiina,  a  town  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Pytueus  in  Aeolia  (AgalUae  Prcoemtum, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  fi.  Par.;  p,  7,  Voil),  and  re- 
ceived hi*  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  litaiatnre.  In  ££4  he  went  to  Constonti- 
nople  (HiMl.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  {Bjpigr.  4.)    He  afterward  exercised 


AQATHIA8L 
with  great  mece**  the  profeiuon  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihoed,  hi*  fi^ 
Tonrite  occupation  being  the  (tudy  of  ancient 
poetry  (UU.  m.  1) ;  and  he  piid  partimlgr  atten- 
tion to  hiatory.  Hi*  prafiission  of  a  lawyer  waa 
the  canse  of  Us  surname  SxoAAaTunir  (Saidas,s;  9. 
'AyaSias),  which  word  signified  on  advocate  in  the 
time  ef  Agathioa.  Niebohr  ( Vila  Aga&.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  XV.)  believes,  that  he  died  dorii^  the 
reign  of  Tiberio*  Thraz,  a  ahcrt  time  before  the 
death  of  thi*  emperor  and  the  aooeeaion  of  Maati- 
tin*  in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathia*,  who  wa*  a  Christian  {Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  dnring  his  lifo  the  eoteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  hia  time, 
such  as  Theodoras  the  decurio,  Paulo*  SQentiariaa, 
Entychianoa  the  younger,  and  Macedonia*  the  ez- 
consuL  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  prodnetioDa,  and 
he  paid  particoUr  homage  to  Paulus  Sileotiorina, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Floras,  who  was  descended  fioia 
an  old  and  iliustriou  fimily.  (/fiit  r.  9.) 
Agathia*  is  the  author  <^  the  following  wodu : 

1.  A<i^iw«««<,  a  collection  of  small  love  poea^ 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  vnitten  in 
hexametre*.  Nothing  i*  exttmt  of  Uii*  ooDectioo, 
which  the  author  call*  a  juvenile  esoay.  (Agoth. 
Prooemuim,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p,  4,  Par.;  f.  6,  Von.) 

2.  KiJkXw,  an  anthology  containing  poems  M 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  oontempMariea, 
chiefly  of  such  a*  were  his  protectors,  among  vriiani 
were  Paulas  Silentiarius  and  MooediHuas,  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathios  hinisel£  However,  108  en- 
grams,  which  were  in  circulation  either  before  us 
collected  hi*  K^xAot,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  no.  The  lost 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  aie  (^ 
neially  attributed  to  other  writers,  soch  as  Panbs 
Silentiarius,  &e.  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Antlmlogia  Oram  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacob*),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  woric  of  Agathiai^ 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douia,  and  Bonavemtaia 
Vulemius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  sf 
them  into  L«tin.  The  epigrams  wen  written  and 
published  after  the  Aa^umi, 

3.  'Kiaiiait  Sx<>^'>'^''"i'  Mu|pvalav  lorepbii'  E. 
"Agathiae  Scbolastid  Myrinensi*  Hittorianm 
Libn  v."  This  is  hi*  principal  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  ££3— £58  A.  n,  a  shcrt 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  impoitant  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  npw  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Nurses  over  the  Oeths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks ;  the  second  book  contain*  the  continoa- 
tion  of  these  conteot*,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greek*  and  the  Persian* ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  book*  contain  the  continuation  of 
thi*  war  until  the  first  peace  in  £36;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  5£7, 
the  rebuilding  of  SL  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploit*  of  Belisariu*  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarian*  in  5£8,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

AgaUiias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occnpatkm  for  more  MiieM 
studies  (Prooemiiau,  ed,  Bonn.  pp.  6, 7;  Par.  p. 4; 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  soveral  distinguished  mta 
hod  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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af  Us  time,  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  ondertakeB 
the  tnk  trnpedaHj  on  the  adviee  ef  Entyehiaiiiu^ 
[Ik.)  Uowerer,  he  ealla  EntjchJanu  the  ona- 
Bent  of  the  brnHj  of  the  Fieri,  a  family  to  which 
Eatjehianus  did  not  hdongat  alL  It  if  therefore 
inbafale  that,  intead  of  rattfchiimn^  we  moat 
nad  Paaloa  Silentiaiiu :  Niebohr  i«  of  thi*  opi- 
nion, (/i.  not.  19.)  Agathias  i*  not  a  great  hiato- 
rian ;  he  vanta  hiiterical  and  geographioal  knov- 
Mge,  prinditallj  with  ngard  to  Italy,  though  he 
koowt  the  Eaat  better.  He  nidom  penetratea  into 
the  real  caoaea  of  thoee  great  eranta  which  form 
the  aabjects  of  hie  book :  hi*  hktory  it  the  woric 
of  a  man  of  boaineia,  who  adomi  hia  ityle  with 
poetieal  reminiaeeneai.  Bat  he  ii  honeat  and  im- 
partial, and  in  all  thoee  things  which  ha  ii  aUe  to 
onder^and  he  ahewa  hinuelf  a  man  of  good  lente. 
Hi*  ityle  is  cAen  bombastic ;  he  praises  himself ; 
in  his  Gxedc  the  lonie  dialect  preraili,  bat  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  chissical 
pority  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Qieek 
dislecta.  Noth withstanding  these  deficiences  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  rsloe,  becanse  it  eon- 
tains  a  great  nnmbCT  of  important  bets  concerning 
one  of  me  meet  erentfiil  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'Ayatlmi  Sxs^svrvni  wspi  ^V  Boo-h 
AcuB  lovurrmom,  riftoi  E.,  ed.  BonaTCntara 
Vnkaaias,  with  a  Latin  tnuisbtion,  liocduii,  1594, 
The  Paiisiaa  edition,  which  is  oontamed  in  the 
■^  Coipos  Script.  Bywrt."  wss  published  in  1660 ; 
ft  eOBtaina  many  earn  and  csnjectnnl  innova- 
tiona,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  angmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  pnUished  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Ijitin  translation  by  Christophoms  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  foL,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsbmg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
ibL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8n.  The  best  edition 
is  tliat  of  Niebohr,  Bonn.  1898,  Sre,,  which  forms 
the  third  Tolnme  of  Ae  "  Cerpos  Scriptomm 
Hiatoriae  Byaantinae."  It  contains  the  Latin 
tnmslation  and  the  notes  of  BonaTontora  Vnlconius. 
The  Gp^rams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebohr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  emm, 
and  lonoTed  the  innorations  of  the  Psrision 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AOATHI'NUS  ('KyJBiPot),  an  emment  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  fimnder  of  a  new 
— >■— '  sect,  to  which  he  gsre  the  name  of  Epi- 
ijeffc'lai  (Diel.  <}f  Aid.  t.  v.  Epirvkthitici.) 
He  sras  bom  at  Sparta  and  most  hare  liTed  in  the 
first  eentniy  alter  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaaoa,  and  the  tutor  of  Aichigenea.  (Ghilen. 
Dtfimt.  M»d.  c.  14.  vol  zix.  p.  85S ;  Saidas, «.  e. 
'tixrflanit ;  Eudoc  VioUtr.  ap.  Viiloison,  Atited. 
Or.  ToL  L  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  hare  been  once 
Miiad  srith  an  attack  of  deliiinm,  brought  on  by 
Wast  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delireied  by  hia 
pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fasiented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oiL 
(A^tina,  tetr.  i.  serm.  iii.  172,  p.  166.)  Ha  is 
6eqnently  quoted  by  Galea,  who  mentions  him 
among  the  Pneomatid.  (Dt  Digaoie,  Pal*,  i.  3, 
Tol.  Tiii.  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fiagments  are  omtained  in 
Matthaei's  Collection,  entitled  JCXI  PMrnoa  el 
Clanrwrn  AMteomm  Oramwvm  Varia  Optuada, 
Mosqnae,  1808,  4to.  See  also  PaUadius,  Cbm- 
aisBt.  m  Htppoer.  **  D*  Moth.  PvfmL  lib.  tl"  ap. 
Diets,  Sdiotia  m  Hippocr.  H  Ghfaa.  toL  ii.  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinians  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  bat  they  were  probably  naaily  the  mdm 
ss  those  of  the  EelectieL  (DieL  of  Ami.  : «, 
EcLKTici.)  (SseJ.COsterhausen,/fM(or.  JMo* 
PnmmaUo.  Mti.  AltorC  1791,  8to.;  aO.  KUhn, 
AddHam.  ad  Ebmek.  MttUe.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrido 
M  "iNUM*.  GroMa"  eaUW)  [W.A.O.] 

AOATHOCLE'A  ('A7««feX«ia),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  lister  of  his  no  lew  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  snd  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  mibonnded  influence  orer  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
aiaricions  mother,  Oenonthe.  Afker  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Enrydioe,  Aga- 
thoclea  became  his  &Toarite.  On  the  death  e( 
Ptolemy  (a.  c.  205),  Agatheelea  ud  her  Mends 
kept  the  erent  secret,  that  they  might  hare  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles on  the  th»n&  He  managed  for  >ome 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Scsibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exaapersted  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemns  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lires  might  be  tpsied,  but  in  Tain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  late.  Agathodea  with 
her  suters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  t«nple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedneis  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  liteially  tore  them  limb  from  limk  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  bad  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eniydice  ware  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  T.  68,  xir.  11,  xT.  25 — 34 ;  Justin,  xxx. 
I,  3  ;  Athen.  ri,  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  676  ;  Plut.  Cltom. 
S3.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Aeamanian,  and  rose  to  gnat  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  L  «.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOA'THOCLES  ('ATatsaX^t),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tynmt 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  a.  c,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wan,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  hare  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
mterest ;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Homan 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  be  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Liry,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Sanmites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
•errice,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  yt  p.  280),  and  that  he  actnally 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Rome,  c  xxxr.) 
The  crents  of  his  lifo  are  detailed  by  Diodoms  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  fint  has  taken  his  acconnt 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  Iots 
for  censuring  others  was  lo  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named i^pi<rai<ie«>(&nlt-6nder).  (Athen.  Tip.  272.) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  ne  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  baring  calumniated  Agathocles  rery 
grossly.  {Fragm,  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  chaigea 
him  with  wilfully  perrertiog  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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ibat  the  acoouut  which  he  hu  left  most  be  leoeiTed 
with  much  suspicion.  Manrelloiu  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Bora  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  snbject  to  Cartha^te,  he 
u  said  to  hare  been  exposed  when  an  infiut,  by 
his  fiither,  Caicinus  of  Rbegiom,  in  consequence  rf 
a  (nocession  of  ttonblesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  ranch  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  howeTer,  secretly  pieserred  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fit- 
ther,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
ehild.  By  him  M  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
bronght  np  as  a  potter.  In  his  yoolh  he  led  a 
life  of  eztmTBgance  and  debancheiy,  bat  was  re- 
marluUe  for  strength  and  personal  beanty,  qnalities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damaa,  a  noble  Syrir 
ciisan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliaich,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  hu 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselTes,  and  ho  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syraensans 
and  Carthaginian*,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citixcns.  Ho  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autoaator. 
Bat  Hamikar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfiilly  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  at- 
fered  to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  ofler.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbonr,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  A&ica. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
be  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-afier- 
ing  for  his  esoqn,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest 

His  successes  were  roost  brilliant  and  rqiid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Cartluige,  the  one,  Bomikar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour ;  while  the  Bther,  Honno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  wall% 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  firom  Africa  by  the  affiurs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
iellow-coantrymen  to  shake  oif  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagnthus,  who  was  nn- 
abhs  to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  port  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.    Agathodea  escaped;   but  in  revenge  for 
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this  deserUon,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  sod 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  treobla 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deiiiociates,  a  Sjn- 
eusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  laige  amy  s^mit 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthsginiwii, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinoerates  mto  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  rednaog  tlw 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  hs  hsd 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king,  H« 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defendtd 
Corcyra  against  Casaonder.  (Diod.  xxL  /^W^)it) 
He  plundered  the  Lipori  isles,  and  also  earned  kit 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Binttil 

But  his  designs  wen  interrupted  by  seven  ill- 
nass  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  is 
consequence  of  fiunily  distresses  His  gnadnB 
Anhagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  tlie 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fiunily  would  ahsic  hu 
fete.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his  wifc 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  nstin 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  i^  his  djin| 
thus  nnoued  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  then 
depart  as  exiles  finm  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fal- 
lowed ahnost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nv- 
rative,  Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  sabstitsted 
a  monstrons  and  incredible  story  of  his  bemg  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  nssociate  of  Archagstimi 
The  poison,  we  an  told,  was  conceahd  in  the  qmll 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  bin 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  <n 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  beiif 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  wu  s  msa 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  exaoa 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  fiirther  his  own  piN 
poees.  He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cymie, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Csniupi, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seind 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syraeuaans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  lecnl 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  lii 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictioni  li 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  ttateoest 
of  PoIybittS,  that  though  he  used  bloody  mesm  t« 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  nild 
and  gentle.  To  hi*  neat  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sdpio  Africanua,  who  when  ashed 
what  men  wen  in  his  opinion  at  onoe  the  bolder 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathodee 
and  Dionysias.  (Polyb.  zv.  Sj.)  He  appean  siio 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  sad 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  oorapsaioB, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Oreek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  pt^ulority  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hieromnemos  st 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  nn, 
i.e.  Aug.  lo,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Fad.  Bd.) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  307,  died  a.  c.  2S9, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  {Ataarolt.  10),  gives  hii 
age  95,  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefier  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  wha 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  sfier  hii 
death  seized  Mesiana,  and  occasioned  the  M 
Punic  war,  [0.  E.  L.  C.] 
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AOATHOCLES  C^Vfo"^)-  1.  Tha  fit- 
thw  of  LyiiBachni,  ww  a  TlifMliin  Penest,  bnt 
otilamed  tbe  &T011T  of  Philip  thm^  flattery,  and 
vaa  niaed  hy  hira  to  kigh  nmk.  (Theopmnpna, 
op.  ^dca.  tL  p.  2fi9,  1,  Ac. ;  Anum,  Amab,  tL 
28.  /■£  18.) 

2.  Tha  aon  of  Lyaiaiadnit  br  an  Odiyiiaa 
vomaa,  whom  PolyaaDoa  (tI  12)  call*  Uicrit. 
AgadioclM  vaa  acat  bj  Ua  Atku  against  tha 
G«lae,  about  B.  a  293,  bat  waa  defeated  and  taken 
piiaoner.  He  vaa  kindly  treated  by  Dramiehaetia, 
tlie  king  of  the  Getae,  and  wnt  back  to  his  bther 
with  piesenta;  bat  Lysimachns,  notwithstanding^ 
Moirlird  against  the  G«tae,and  was  taken  priaener 
himofff.  He  too  was  alao  leleaaed  by  Dnmuehae- 
tia,  who  nceiTed  in  eonseqnenee  the  daog^ter  of 
Lysjmariin*  in  maniagew  Accocdhig  to  some  an- 
thors  it  waa  only  A^ithode*,  and  according  to 
otbera  only  Lyiimneha*,  who  waa  taken  prisoner. 
(Diod.  See.  XD.  p.  559,  ed.  Wesa. ;  Pans.  L  9. 
S7  :  StiaK.  Tii.  pp.302,S05;Plnt.2)lnM<r.c.89, 
(b  •or.  moK.  nmd.  p.  555,  d.)  In  B.  c  387,  Aga- 
thoclea  waa  sent  by  his  &ther  agsinst  Danetrins 
Polioreetea,  who  had  maiched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prive Lysmachns  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  waa  sneoessfal ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
Bachn*  and  dnre  him  oot  of  his  father's  pn>- 
Tincea.  (Pint.  Dewielr.  c.  46.)  Agathodes  was 
destined  to  be  the  snceessoi  of  Lysimachns,  and 
waa  popnlai  among  his  subjeets;  but  his  step- 
mother, Arsinoe,  pnjadiced  the  mind  of  his  bther 
againat  him ;  and  after  an  nnsaocessfnl  attempt  to 
poisaD  him,  Lyniachns  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  waa  mnidered  (a.  c.  284)  by  Ptolonaens 
Ceiannns,  who  was  a  fugitire  at  the  coort  of  Lysi- 
machai  His  widow  Lysandia  fled  with  his  diil- 
dien,  and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleoens  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  npon  Ljrsimachns  in  conse- 
qneacc.  (Memnon,  c^  Phd.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker;   Paoa.  L  10;  Jnstin,  xrii.  I.) 

AOATHOCLES  ('AyoflaiAqr),  a  Oteek  histo- 
riaa.  who  wrote  tha  histoiy  of  Cjaicns  (vtpl 
Raiiaao).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babyloniaa  (L  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cysi- 
can.  (xiT.  p.  649,  t)  He  may  onginally  hare 
come  from  Babylon,  and  hare  settled  at  (^cns. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeoa.  (ix.  jp.  375,  £,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agataodc*  lired  is  miknown,  and  his  work 
ia  now  lost ;  bat  it  seems  to  hare  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  leiened  to  by  Cicero  (i^ 
Dbf.  i.  24),  Pliny  (HuL  JVaL  Elenchns  of  books 
IT.  T.  Ti),  and  odier  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Risne.  (Festos,  $.  e. 
Homtam;  Solinns,  Poifk.  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
ApoUonina  (ir.  761)  dtes  Mcraoin  (ihro/uii^urrB) 
by  an  Agathodes,  who  is  nsually  snppoaed  to  be 
die  same  as  the  aboTC-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
BchoLadHti.  neoff.i8S;  Steph.Bya.«.RB^iF<imf; 
Elfmcl.  M.  a.  e.  Airr*.) 

There  are  seTcral  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Agathodes  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  fishing  (dAMvrurd,  Saidas, «.  n.  KiiciAiat).  2.  Of 
Chios,  wbo  wrote  a  worit  on  agiicnlture.  (Vano 
andCoIam.<iiJbAii<.  LI;  Plin.  H.  AT.  zxii.  44.) 
3.  Of  Miletos,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
<U  Fbu.  p.  1 153,  e.)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  coDstitation  of  Pessinns.  (Plut  Ibid, 
p.  1159,  a.) 
AGA'THOCLES,  brother  of  Agathoelea.  [Aoa- 

TBOCLKA.] 
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AOATHODAEHON  CKrMalimifm'KyaBA, 
&*is),  the  "  Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cap  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  eveiy  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  sitoated  on  the  nod  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalos  in  Arcadia.  Paosanias  (viii.  3G.  §  3) 
eonjeetares  that  the  name  is  a  men  epithet  of  Zeus, 
(Camp.  Lobeck,  ad  I'kryniek.  p.  603.)     [L.  &] 

AGATHODAEMON  ('AyafloSal/iM'),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  ia,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  aoconipony 
Pttdemy's  Oeog^iphy.  Copies  01  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  leveral  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
tit  TMT  KAovtiou  VjoKtualm  TtHn/pafuair  fit- 
€\Umi  imtt  n)r  oiKoviAvniir  wwratf  *AyaBo6aifiwf 
'A^tiarSptis  iwmiwmat  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Oeogiapby  of  CI.  Ptolemeaua). 
The  Vienna  1I&  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifol  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  poral. 
lels,  and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  an  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  aa  the  only  notice 
preserved  Te^>ecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
Then  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
ate  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
oonsideis  the  delineator  of  the  mu>s  to  have  been 
a  contempoFBiy  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viiL  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tobies  (wlnucsf ),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nieolaas  Donis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  subsUtoting  Latin  for  Greek  namea.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  an  tha  same  in  number  and 
neariy  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon.  (Heenn,  CommaUatio  da  Pontibtu  Oeo- 
graph.  Ptobmaei  Tabutarumqiie  m  amuxarum ; 
Raidel,  Comm»iUatio  eritica-IHtraria  de  CL  Piolemaei 
GeograpUa  ^puqut  eodkibuM,  p.  7.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  ('A7i<«w'),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotaa,  and  the  brother  of  Parmeniou 
and  Aaander,  was  given  as  a  hoatege  to  Antigonua 
in  B.  c.  313,  by  his  brother  Aaander,  who  was 
■atrap  rf  Caxia,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  ia  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inacription.    (Bockh,  Carp.  Inter.  105.) 

A'GATHON  ('Aydew),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  about  B.  c  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  leqiectoble  femily.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiadea  nnd 
the  other  diatingniahed  chaiacten  of  their  agi^ 
with  many  of  whom  he  waa  on  terma  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accorapliahments, 
(Plat.  Prolag.  p.  156,  b,)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  B.  c,  416,  when 
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be  wu  a  little  nbove  thirty  jean  of  age :  in  liaiMmr 
of  which  Plato  lepreaents  Cbe  Symposiam,  or  ban- 
qnet,  to  have  been  given,  which  he  ha*  made  the 
occaaion  of  hia  dialogue  u  called.  The  Kene  ia 
laid  at  Agathon't  houie,  and  amongtt  the  interlo- 
cutors aie,  Apollodonu,  Socntei,  Ariatophanea, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiadea,  Plato  wa*  then  fenrteen 
yean  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victoiiont.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (b.  c.  407),  be  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  F.  H.  ziii.  K), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Amoe 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  it  nnnAfnn)  tiirj(\m,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  fonner,  however,  is  the 
mote  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  FalL  HdL 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxiL)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  died  about  &  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  OexUckle  der  dram.  DtckOaaat,  L 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merit*  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
a>)le  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  "  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,"  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Oor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  month  in  the  Symposium,  is  ef  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  tXofov  ^lii^ia  (ii|io^irrl  ^atnt. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Tbesmophoriazusae  (191)  as  affected  and  e8emi- 
nate,  corresponding  with  hii  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  pUy  (acted  &  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridicnled 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
■peaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
hmi  an  irifiiis  Tonrr^t  koL  roStirit  Tsit  ^/Xoir, 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'A-ydBttn  6  icAtiWf.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  trsgedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (Poet  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
■ubject-mattw  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  iiigiKiiuL,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
(Pari,  18.  §  17)  also  bUmes  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  hi*  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower"  fA»«oi,  Arist  Poet  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  "neither  serionsly 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  bnt  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phns,  the  A^npe,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtfiil  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  ha*  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon'*    plays  in  the 


AGAVE. 
Thesmophoriaxniaa,  t.  1 00- 1  SO.  The  opnion  Att 
Agathon  also  wrote  oomedies,  or  that  th»e  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  ha*  been  nfated  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Enripidea,  p.  jll?.  (Ritsehl,  Otmmtailaiio  tk  Aja- 
tioiuM  Vila,  Arte  el  JV^ioedianut  nlijiait,  HsLe, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.J 

A'GATHON  OATiiflvr),  of  Sunoa,  who  wn«s 
a  woric  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rims. 
(Plut.  d*  fbic  p.  1156,  e.  1169,  a;  Stobaea^ 
Serm.  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Oaisbrd.) 

AQ'ATHON  CAyiBc),  at  fiiat  Reader,  aite^ 
wards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  A.  n.  £80, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  cm- 
demned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  eopiss 
of  the  acta,  written  by  himself^  to  the  five  Patri- 
arohates.  He  wrote,  ▲.  D.  712,  a  short  treatiie, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempu  of  Philip. 
picus  Baxdanes  (71 1 — 713)  to  reTive  the  Itoio- 
thelite  mor,  Oomailiorum  Naea  OaUtetio  i  Mmi, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AOATHO'STHENES  CA7ii«aireen|f  X  *  GtiA 
historian  or  philoso{Aer  of  uncertain  date,  who  ii 
referred  to  by  Tnsties  {ad  Lyoojpkr.  704,  1021. 
OaL  vii.  645)  as  his  authority  in  natters  comuct- 
ed  with  geogK^hy.  There  ia  mention  of  a  wnk 
of   Agathoethene*    called     **  Aaiatica    Csnuas' 

SGeimanicus,  ia  AroL  Piamt.  24),  when  Osb 
Nolae  <■  ParOm.  p.  135,  &&)  wished  to  nsd 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglaocthenea  or  Aglw 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  consdered  to  be  the  ■*!• 
a*  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  woric  on  the  UsMj 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  bvt  «hi^ 
wa*  much  used  by  ancient  writoa.  (Hygin.  PiiL 
Attr.  ii.  16 ;  Entosth.  OUaiL  ii.  27 ;  FoUax.  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.)  [U  &] 
AOATHO'TYCHUS('A-)««<Tvx<>i),ansiiciegl 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  aic  m>- 
known,  bat  who  probably  lived  in  the  fi«nh  n 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fiagmenti  ef  hii 
vrritings  are  to  be  found  in  the  coUection  of  wati 
on  this  subject  first  publidied  in  ■  Latin  tnndstioa 
by  Jo.  Roellius,  VtUriaariae  Mtdidma*  Liiridm, 
Pari*.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Oieek  bj 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1 637,  4to.  [ W.  A  0.] 

AOATHYLLUS  (;AyiBuMja),  of  Anslis, 
a  Greek  el^iac  poet,  who  i*  ijuoted  bf  Sioa^u 
in  reference  to  the  hutory  of  Aeneaa  and  the  fboa- 
dation  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  venea  are  piesemd 
by  Dionysins.     (L  49,  72.) 

AQATHYRNU3  fA-niSiipm),  a  son  <( 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  ibondei  of  AgathyniiB 
in  Sicily.     (Died.  t.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA' V£  ('Atoot!).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Osdmi^ 
and  wifis  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  ilw 
became  the  mother  of  Penthens,  wbo  saeceededha 
gtsndfiither  Cadmua  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agai* 
wa*  the  tiater  of  Autonos,  Ino,  and  Saoele  (Api 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  dniiBg  ber 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  wa*  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisters  ^ns4 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  Is  om- 
ceol  her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  wss  t)* 
fiither  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destractian  «si  s 
just  punishment  for  her  Usehood.  This  csImuT 
wa*  afterwards  most  severriy  avenged  upon  Agsn 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  hsd  tn- 
versed  the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelied 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  iestivsl)  m 
mount  Cithaeron.     Pentheu*  wishing  te  ptenat 
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tt  ttap  thoe  liotDiu  iniiiiiiliimi,  want  luninlf  to 
■oont  Cithaarao,  bnt  «u  torn  to  pieeea  then  by 
Us  own  mollier  Aj^re,  who  in  ber  ftaaj  faelioTed 
Ub  to  be  a  wiM  beul  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  g  2 ;  Ot. 
MeL  iii  725  ;  comfL  Pbhthxdi.)  Hyginos  {Pab. 
840,  254)  makm  Agtm,  after  this  (Ued,  m  to 
Blyiia  amd  many  knig  Lyeodienei,  whom  how- 
ercr  At  afierwardt  killed  in  order  to  gain  hia 
Hagdaai  tat  ber  £aher  Cadmua.  Thii  account  is 
iMTiiftwtly  taa^hced  by  Hyginnt,  and  mut  have 
belonged  to  an  eafiier  part  of  the  story  of  Agav& 
2.     [NsmuDAB.]  [L.  S.} 

AOmSTIS  fATMrro),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Pfarygian  wonhip  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Paaaaniaa  (ra.  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow- 
ing story  aboat  Agdistia.  On  one  ocrasinn  Zens 
■Bwittiiu^y  begot  by  tha  Earth  a  saperiinnan 
banig  vbiek  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
was  called  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and  firam  its  severed  u'loui  there 
grew  ap  an  abnond-tiVe.  Once  when  the  daughter 
of  tbe  river-god  Saogarios  was  gathering  the  fruit 
af  tbia  tiee,  ahe  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
bat  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attea,  who  was  of  snch  extraordinary 
beanty,  that  when  he  bad  grown  up  Agdistis  Cpll 
in  lore  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
Um  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  at  Peasinua,  whither  he  went  accordinsly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  bad 
mmmmred,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
by  a  fit  of  madnesa,  in  which  he  unmanned 
tbe  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disi^pear.  This  is,  says  Panmnias,  the  most  po- 
pular aoeount  of  an  Mberwiae  mysterious  affiiir, 
vrttich  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
ef  Asdiatia  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  beUeved  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Panaa- 
niaa.  (L  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (a.  o.) 
and  Stnbo  (xii.  p.  £67;  oomp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
is  tbe  same  aa  Cybele,  who  was  wonhipped  at  Pes- 
ainus  under  that  name.  A  atsry  aomewhat  di£fer- 
ent  is  given  by  Amobhis.  (Adv.  Gext.  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
anp.  Minoe.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  &] 

AOSfLADAS  ('AytXiSas),  a  native  of  Aigos 
(PmuBi.  vi.  8.  S  *;  vii.  24. 1 2,  z.  10.  g  3),  pie- 
enriftently  distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  &me 
ia  enhanced  by  bis  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Snidas,  a.  o,  ; 
Bcfad.  ad  Arutapk.  Btau  £04  )  Tsetses,  Ctiliad. 
yO.  164,  viii  191 — ibr  the  names  'EAiSov  and 
rcMttoD  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
'ArytA^Sov,  aa  waa  first  observed  by  Menrsius,  with 
whom  Winckelmann,  Thierach,  and  Muller  agree), 
Mynni,azid  Polydetos.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiv.  8,  s. 
19.)  Tbe  determination  of  the  period  when 
Agebdaa  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  diacuaaien,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
atatanenta  in  the  writers  woo  mention  tbe  name. 
Panaaniaa(vi.  10.  §  2)  tcUs  us  that  Agebulas  cast  a 
statue  of  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
dariot-tace  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  boraea,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
(Xympia,  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Timasidiena  of  Delphi  and  AJtochna  of  Tar 
nntnm.  Now  Timasithens  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Atheniana,  fiv  his  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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laagont  in  OL  IxviiL  2  ^&  &  507);  and  Anodiua 
(as  we  leam  from  Eusebins)  waa  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  &r  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  hwn  bom 
about  B,  c.  540,  be  may  very  well  have  been  tiie 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
{L  e.)  says  that  Agekdas,  with  Polydetus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Hyron,  flourished  in  the  87th  OL  This 
sgrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  slatne  of 
'HpcwAqf  oXa^limicot,  the  voA  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (OL  IxxzviL  8.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messcnians  of  Nanpactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  B.  a  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  aome  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Agehdas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Agehdas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  ol 
whose  rictories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  tha  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Ar^ve,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  tnr  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illiutriaus  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  were  were  two  artisU  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argives,  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re. 
spectively  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonici 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  muaie. 
Canachus  and  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
twa  (Antipater,  Anik.  PaL  Plan.  220;  Thiench, 
Spoeh.  d,  bUd.  Xaaat.  pp.  158-164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOELA'US  ('AT^Aoot).  1.  A  son  of  Hersr 
des  and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (Aiiollad.  ii  7.  8  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  fimily  of  Croesus  from  one  Alowus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaua,  while  he 
calls  tbe  son  of  Herades  and  Omphale  Lamua,  and 
others  Laomedea.  (Antoiu  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat.  di 
Inend.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Daraastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  &llen,  Agelaus  encoumged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxiL  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  strack  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(zxiL  293.) 

S,  A  shivs  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  in&nt 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  Upae  of  five  daya, 
the  shive  found  the  in&nt  still  auve  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  bis  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  8  4 ;  compare 
PaKM.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelans,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars are  known.    (ApoUod.  ii.  8.  8  5 ;  Antonin. 
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ISb.  2 ;  Horn.  /Z.  tiu.  257,  xi.  802 ;  Pans.  Tiii 
86.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AOELA'US  CAy/Aoai),  of  Naapectna,  wai  a 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  atats  at  tha  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  221,  when  he  negodated  the  allianoe  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilaidaa  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persnasire  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c.  218),  and  he  waa 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  condnet  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(PolyK  iv.  16,  T.  108—107.) 

AOELEIA  or  AOELE'IS  (^AyXtta  or  "At*. 
Xi)tt),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  /{.  It.  128,  T.  765,  tL  269,  xv.  218, 
Od.  iiL  378,  &e.)  [U  S.] 

AOE'LLIUa.    [A.  QKLLica.] 

AOE'NOR  CArt»>f>).  1.  A  un  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belas.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasos,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Enropa  also.  (SchoL  ad  Smrm.  Photn. 
& ;  Hygin.  FiA.  178 ;  Pans.  t.  25.  §  7 ;  Schol. 
ad  ApoUon,  Bind.  ii.  178,  iiL  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Enropa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zens, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Eunpa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
tum»d,  and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  Viigil  (Aen. 
i.  SS8)  calls  Carthage  the  dty  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  {Mftiolog.  L  p.  232,  &c.)  pointa  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  &cts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Hoses. 

2.  A  s<m  of  Jasos,  and  &ther  of  Ai^gus  Panoptea, 
king  of  AigOB.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  S  2.)  Hellanicus 
(Pmffm.  p.  47,  ed.  Stars.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoronens,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
laagoa,  and  that  after  their  fiither's  death,  tl>e  two 
elder  brothers  dinded  his  dominions  between 
tbemselTes  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceired  the  eoontiy  about  the  met  Eiasinns,  and 
built  Larissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis, 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, inTaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  fitther  of  Cratopus.  (Pans, 
ii.  16.  S  I ;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleunn  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolns.  Epicaats,  the  daugoter  of  Coly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demoniee.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Panaaniaa  (iii  IS.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  bther  of 
I.ieda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  waa  brother  of  Pionons  and  Arsinoe, 
who  waa  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  giro  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplns  of  Hormonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrfaoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
lie  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronooa  at  the  inati- 
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gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  bnthos 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dediols 
tha  '"^H»~  and  peplus,  they  wen  killed  by  Ab- 
photems  and  Acunan,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  sad 
Coliitfaoe,  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  5.)  Paiisanias  (riiL 
24.  §  4),  who  idates  the  same  stoiy,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  AlplM- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Tnjan  Antenor  and  Thesag^ 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  A  xL  59,  n. 
297.)  He  appear*  in  the  Uiad  as  one  of  tka 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  iu  the  attack  upon  tlie  fortifications  of  tht 
Greeks,  (ir.  467,  xii.  93,  zIt.  425.)  He  erea 
Tentures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wonsdid 
by  him.  (zxL  570,  &e.)  Apollo  rescued  Urn  ia 
a  cloud  fiinn  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  thea  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  ijrmn  the  wab  of 
Troy,  and  aSbrded  to  the  {hgitiTe  Trojans  a  ui 
estreat  to  the  dty.  fxzi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  waa  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  waa  represented  by  Polygaotoa  ia 
the  gnat  painting  iu  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 

Some  other  mythical  personagea  of  this  aat 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  Apollod.  iL  1.  {  S, 
iiL  6.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.  [U  S.] 

AOENO'RIDES  ('Ayi|i>ap<Sm),  a  potnoTnie 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Ageoor, 
SDch  as  Otdmns  (Or.  Attt.  iiL  8,  81,  80;  ir. 
563),  Phineus  (Vol.  Flacc.  ir.  582X  and  Pennu. 
(Or.  ^et  ir.  771.)  [US.] 

AOE'POLIS  ('AY^oMt),  of  Rhodes,  was  Kst 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  coofsl  Q. 
Mordua  PhiUppus,  &  c.  169,  in  the  war  wiA 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interriew  with  him  oesr 
Heracelenm  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  yiar, 
&  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rwis  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Bomanrk  {f<ij^ 
xzviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Lir.  xlv.  3.) 

AQESANDER  or  AOESILA'US  ('Ayiftfarfpot 
or'AywIXoot),  from  iyia>  and  iri^p  or  >iait,»tm- 
name  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hyam.  m  Pat- 
lad.  130,  with  Spanheim's  note;  Hesydu  ae.; 
AeschyL  <q>.  Atitm.  iiL  p.  99.)  Micander  (sp. 
AOm.  XT.  p.  684)  uses  the  <bim  'HytalXm.  [US.] 

AOESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  notin  of  tha 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  aithot 
except  Pliny  (H.  JV.  xxxri.  5.  s.  4),  and  m 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed ;  it  ia  s 
work  howCTer  which  bears  the  most  decisire  tea- 
timony  to  his  sui|iaaaing  genius.  In  amjunctiw 
with  Polydorua  and  Athenodorus  he  scnlptnnd 
the  group  of  laocoon,  a  woric  which  is  lanked  ij 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  pei&ct  apco- 
mens  <^  art,  espeoally  on  account  of  the  admirahln 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  saAriD) 
portrayed  in  OTeiy  feature,  limb,  and  mnade, 
there  is  still  pnaerred  that  air  of  sublime  Rpoie> 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Onciaii 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discorerail  is 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esqmline  hill :  it  ia  now  preserved  in  the  mnsesB 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  worica  both  of 
statuary  and  painting  A  gnaat  deal  has  beai 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Agesaada 
fionriahed,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  os 
the  subject.  Winckelmonn  and  M3ller,  fiinmag 
their  jodgment  from  the  atyle  of  art  dii^ysd  in 
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Ihc  wotk  had^  ■lagn  it  to  tha  ige  of  Lysip- 
^ft.  HiiUer  thiidca  the  inteiudty  of  iiifkring  de- 
littcd,  and  Uta  Kraewhat  theatrical  air  which 
Btmdea  the  gronpi,  ihews  that  it  belong!  to  a 
Wr  an  than  that  of  Phidiaa.  Leuing  and 
JUata  on  the  other  hand,  after  mbjecting  the 
I  of  Pliny  to  an  accniate  examination,  hare 
to  the  conrlniion,  that  Ageaander  and  the 
atfccr  two  attiata  liTod  in  the  idgn  of  Titu,  and 
•calptoed  the  groop  ezprealy  for  that  emperor ; 
aol  thia  apinion  ia  pntty  generally  acqnieacM  in. 
la  additiaa  to  many  other  reaions  that  might  be 
■oitiaiicd,  if  apace  prnnitted,  if  the  L«ocoon  had 
been  a  work  of  anUqnity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
Hand  how  Pliny  ihoiild  hare  ranked  it  abore 
aD  the  wocka  of  Phidiaa,  Polydetui,  Pnuitelei, 
and  Lyaippna.  Bat  we  can  acconnt  for  his  exag- 
gerated pcaiie,  if  the  gn»p  wu  modem  and  the 
admiiatiaa  excited  by  ita  execution  in  Rome  itill 
fraah.  Thieneh  haa  written  a  great  deal  to  thew 
that  the  piaatie  art  did  not  decline  ao  early  ai  i« 
gcoenliy  mppoaed,  bat  eontinaed  to  floariah  in 
&II  yigaax  from  the  time  of  Phidiaa  onintermpt- 
adly  doim  to  the  leign  of  Titua.  Pliny  waa  de- 
cared  ia  aaymg  that  the  groap  waa  Knlptared  out 
of  aae  faledt,  aa  the  l^ae  of  tone  baa  diicoTeied  a 
join  ia  it.  It  aiqieara  from  an  inieription  on  the 
|— *— ^'  of  a  atatne  fbond  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Aatiaa)  that  Athanodoraa  waa  the  eon  of  Age- 
■nder.  This  nakea  it  not  mdikely  that  Polydonu 
afao  was  hia  aoo,  and  that  the  &ther  executed  the 
tgare  of  f-«»iw»  hhnaflf,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Leasing,  Laotoim;  Winckehnann, 
GmA  d.  Kwmd,  x^  I,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Efodm  d. 
hiU.  XwuL  p.  318,  &&;  MuUer,  Arduiolcgit  d. 
Kw^  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AaESA14DRIDAS  {^Krvnatp&a),  the  son 
of  Ageasnder  (camp.  Thnc.  i  139),  the  commander 
of  tiM  I^cedaiswmian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
icreit  of  Enboea  in  &  c  41 1,  was  attaued  by  the 
Atk—Um.  near  Eretiia,  and  obtained  a  netoiy 
oter  then.     (Thoc.  liiL  91,  94,  9i.) 

AOESI'ANAX  CAtWm^).  a  Greek  poet,  of 
vfaoB  a  faeantifol  fiagment  deaaiptiTe  of  the  moon 
is  fcamud  in  Phtuch.  (De/adt  in  orb.  Itmae, 
PL  tSO.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
wUeh  thia  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didadie  duneter.  [L.  S.) 

AOE'SIAS  QAytiaUtt),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
pained  the  Tietory  ueie  in  the  mule  race,  and 
IS  ceiefanted  on  that  account  1^  Pindar  in  the 
■xth  Otfrnfie  ode.  BSckh  placea  his  rictoiy  in 
the  78th  Oiympiad. 

AOESIDA'HUS  CAymfOa^m),  son  of  Ar^ 
chestratna,  an  Epiaephyrian  Locnn,  who  con- 
^oered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
t^nttM.  Hia  victory  is  eelebis^ted  by  Pindar  in 
the  lOlh  and  Ilth  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
piseea  his  Tictocy  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  Ha 
shooU  not  be  cmifbnnded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
fcther  of  Chnrains,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
■ean  odea.     (i.  42,  iz.  99.) 

AOESILAOTS.    [AesaANDsn.] 

AOBSII>A'US  I.  ('ATiHrlXaet),  son  of  Doryssus, 
■xth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Aiistohoms,  aecsrding  to  Apoliodonu,  reigned 
fctty-fimr  years,  and  died  in  886  B.  c.  Paosanias 
Bakea  hia  reign  a  shnt  one,  but  contempnary 
with  the  legishition  of  Lycnigna,  (Ptas.  iii  2.  |  3 ; 
CSatoo,  /Ws  L  PL  335.)  [A.  H.  &] 
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AOESILAIIS  IL,  son  by  hu  second  wife,  En- 
polia,  of  Arehidamua  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agia  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  ezduding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lyiander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [LaorrcBioxs.]  His  re^  extends 
from  S98  to  861  B.  c,  both  induslre ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "aa 
good  as  thonght  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece," 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  coontry's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  S94,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  ita  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  waa  restored  orer  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidaa,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confi?ied  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebea 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  thongh  on  a 
lower  lerel,  in  371 ;  then  OTerthrown  for  erer  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  stni^le  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  withouL 

Of  the  yooth  of  Agesilans  we  haTe  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  hia  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  ageof 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  sa|q)ressian  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [CiNAnoN.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  oreipowered  the  two  satraps,  Tiasaphemes  and 
Phamabozus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  pUin  of  Theb^  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  menage  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  Ho 
calmly  end  promptly  obeyed ;  expresung  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  donbtleas  hinuedf  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes' route,  he  met  and  defeated  at  Corimcia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  fotceh  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Aigolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  rednoed  tho 
Acamaniana  to  submission ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
yeaiB  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Montineia ;  but  beading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas'  seizure  of 
tho  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  fint  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  seven  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily exduded  fiom  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantincio,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  hu  skill,  counise,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  nuuntenance  of  the  iin- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  al  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Pcrioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Montineia.  To  tha 
ensuing  winter  muit  ptobaUy  be  referred  his  em- 
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huiy  to  the  eotut  of  Aaia  and  negodationi  for 
money  with  the  icToIted  utnpa,  alladed  to  in  an 
obKiue poiugi)  of  Xenophon  (^^en/ow, it  36,27): 
snd,  in  perfonnance  perhapi  of  some  atipalation 
then  made,  he  croned,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
B  body  of  Lacedaemonian  meteenarie*  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  diipbying  much  of  hii  ancient  Bkill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  hii  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  861-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  yean 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  wa*  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  eplendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Baferting  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  hiatoiy,  we 
find  Ageauani  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  a*  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Ajaia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  ooontry.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  mottves,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bed  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  mist  the  greatness  and  connstency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpoee  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  he  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  nnmenus 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephora  on  his  recall : 
"Wo  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  periiaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  bat  my 
country's  and  her  allies'.  And  a  commander  then 
commanda  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephora,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state."  Also,  on  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
"Alat  for  Greece  I  uie  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  eonijaered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  leas  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymut,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodriaa  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  S78.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peiaander.  [Pcisandkiu]  A  letter  of  his 
mns,  **If  Niciaa  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  fer  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  hnn." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  &ith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  amall,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
•  "lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fell  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesihius 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  dtixen  and  most 
consummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  HtU.  iii.  S,  to  the  end,  Ag»- 
lUaut;  Died.  ziv.  xr ;  Pans. iiL9,  lU;  Phit. and  C. 
Nepos,mtMla;  Plvit  ApapMmm.)    [A.  H.  C] 

AOESILA'US('AYqot\ao>),  aOreek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  eiuly  history  of  Italy 
(^ToAMii),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plataieh  (PamUtla,  p.  312),  and  Stoboeua.  {Flo- 
riUg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  Ixv.  ID,  ed.Oais£)  [C.  P.M.] 
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^AytvtXoxos,  'AY>ia{\oxos,  'H')nirir{\axos},wu  tht 
chief  magistrate  {Prytam)  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  sad 
Perseus  in  &  c  171,  and  recommended  his  com- 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romana.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B,  c.  169,  aid 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullos  in  Macedonh^  a.  a 
168.     (Polyb.  xzvii.  S,  xxviiL  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AOBSI'MBROTUS,  cnmnonder  of  the  Rhs- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  snd 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200 — 197.  (Uv. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxii.  16,  32.) 

AOESI'POLIS  I.  ['AyTiairoXis),  king  of  Sputa, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agida  beginning  with  Eo- 
rysthenea,  succeeded  his  fether  Pamaniaa,  wiiils 
yet  a  minor,  in  &  c.  394,  and  leigned  fbuiteen 
years.     He  waa  placed  under  the  gnardianahip  rf 
Ariatodemna,  hia  nearest  of  kin.      He   came  |g 
the  crown  juat  about   the  time  that  the  eonie- 
deiacy  (partly  brought    about  by  the  intrigoea 
of  the   Persian   satnqi  Tithnustaa),   whidi  wu 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athena,  Corinth,  and  Argoa, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  hia 
colleague,  Ageailaus  II.,  fimn  Asia  ;  and  the  bit 
military  operation  of  hia  leign  waa  the  expeditim 
to  Corinu,  where  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  then  assembled.     The  Spartan  army  na  U 
by  Aristodemua,  and  gained  a  aisnal  victory  orer 
the  allies.   (XeaTSiU.  iv.  2.  |  9.)     In  the  year 
B.  c.  390  Ageaipolia,  who   haid  now  reached  hia 
majority,  waa  entrusted  with  the  command  oS  aa 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolia.     Havmg  pn>- 
cnred  the  aanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delpliic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argins 
might  make  to  stop  hi*  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  fiuther 
than  Ageailau*  had  done  in  B.  c:  S93 ;  but  aa  he 
suffisred  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  fim 
occupying  a  pomanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fmit  but  the  plunder.     (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  7.  i  M; 
Pans.  iiL  5.  §  8.)     In  &  c.  385  the  Sportana,  sat- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  aent  an  experji- 
tion  against  Mautineia,  in  which  AgieeipoHs  ande^ 
took  the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilana.     In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  wen 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineana,  Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidaa,  who  wen 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  He 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophia,  so  as  to 
Uy  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walla  under 
water.     The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  wen  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walla  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Hantiueaiia 
were  forced  to  aurrender.     They  were  admitted  to 
terma  on  condition  that  the  papulation  should  be 
diaperaed  among  the  firar  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.    The  demo- 
ciatical  leadera  wen  permitted  to  go  into  ezilft 
(Xen.  Heli.  v.  2.  §  1-7 ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  f  5 ;  Dioi 
XV.  fi,  &c;  Pint.  Petop.  4|  Isoer.  J'tmeg.  f.  S7,a, 
Zte  I'aaiyf.  179,  c.) 

Early  in  a  c.  382,  on  embassy  came  to  9|aiti 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  teqoeal- 
ing  assistance  against  the  Olynthiana,  who  wen 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  coniede- 
racy.  The  Sportana  granted  it,  but  wen  not  at 
first  very  auccessful.  After  the  defeat  and  destk 
of  Teleutiaa  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  a  381) 
Ageaipolia  took  the  command.  He  set  out  m  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  apring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Tonu 
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Imt  in  th*  midit  of  hi*  lew  mi  he  wai 
1  vith  ■  tBTV,  which  oBiied  him  off  in  WTen 
daj*.  He  died  at  Apbjrtit,  in  the  prainmla  of 
I^iUene.  His  body  wu  inunened  in  boner  and 
eoBTcyed  hame  ta  Sparta  far  baiiaL  Thoogfa 
Agee^oKa  did  not  ihaie  the  ambituiiu  Tiem  of 
faic^n  oonqaest  cheriihed  bjr  Ajjeolao*,  hii  Iom 
wiB  deeply  regretted  by  tiiat  prioce,  who  aeenu  to 
haTC  had  a  sincere  re^rd  for  hia.  (Xen.  HelL 
▼.  3.  S  8-9,  IB-lB;  Died.  zr.  33;  Thiriwall,  HuL 
tf  Graaa>,  voL  iv.  pp.  405,  4*28,  &b,  T.  ppi  fi,  Ac 
SO.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AOBSI'POLIS  II.,  eon  of  (neombntoi,  waa 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  aacended  the 
throne  ■.  c.  371,  and  rrigned  one  year-  (Paniw 
iiL  6.  S  1 ;  Diod.  zt.  60.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

AOESI'POLIS  III.,  the  Slit  of  the  Agid  line, 
«a*  the  aoo  of  AgeaipoHa,  and  giandaon  rf  Cleom- 
bratna  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenea  he  waa 
dectad  king  while  Mill  a  anncr,  and  placed  nnder 
the  gaardianihip  of  hii  nnde  Cleomenea.  (Polyb. 
IT.  35w)  He  waa  hawerer  aacn  depoaed  by  hia  col- 
leagae  Lycnigua,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenea. 
We  hoar  of  hoa  next  in  B.  c.  I9&,  when  he  waa  at 
Ae  head  of  the  Lacedaamonian  exika,  who  joined 
Flamjitimia  ia  hi*  attack  npon  Nabia,  the  tyrant 
af  lAcedaemon.  (IdT.  zzzIt.  26.)  He  farmed 
one  of  an  embaaay  lent  about  B.  c.  188  to  Rcme 
by  the  Laoedaemsniaa  enlea,  and,  with  his  com- 
panioaB,  waa  intercepted  bf  piates  and  killed. 
(Poiybu  zsT.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.    [Aois  IV.] 

AOBTAS  ^Kykna\  oommander-in-chief  of  the 
AetoUana  in  Bi  c.  317,  made  an  incunion  into 
Aeanania  and  Epiins,  and  langed  both  coon- 
triea.     (Polyb.  r.  91.  96.) 

AGkTOE  fAinfnip),  a  arnname  giren  to  aere- 
nl  goda,  ibr  instance,  to  Zena  at  Lacedaemon 
(StolL  Strm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zena  as  the  leader  and  niler  of  men ;  bat  others 
Aink,  that  it  ia  synonymoos  with  Agamemnon 
[AoaauMMON,  2] : — to  Apallo  (Enrip.  Med.  426) 
where  however  Ebnsley  and  others  pieSar  irft[Tmf: 
— to  Hetmea,  who  omdnet*  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  warid.  Under  this  name  Hermea  had  a 
■tntoe  at  Uegalopalis.  (Pans.  viiL  81.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AOOE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agriraensores.  (DiiiL  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 
It  is  nncertain  when  he  lired ;  bat  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Chiiatian,  and  it  ia  not  improbable 
baa  aome  exptesaions  which  he  naes,  that  he  fired 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fonith  century  of  our  en. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  ore : — "^  Aggeni 
UiUci  in  Jalinm  Frantinom  Commentarins,"  a  com- 
mentary npon  the  work  "  De  Agrorum  Qualitate," 
which  is  ascribed  to  FTontiniis ;  "  In  Julium  Fran- 
tinom Conunentariomm  Liber  secuodus  qoi  Diaxo- 
graphuB  dicitnr ;"  and  "  Commentarionim  de  Con- 
troreniiB  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  hare  been 
written  by  Frondnns,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  "  piaestantissimus 
Domitianos,"  an  cxpreaaion,  whidi  would  never 
hare  been  ^iplied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
iUut.  t^Rmm,  toL  ii.  p.  621.) 

AOORAMHES,  called  XANORAMES  (Eok- 
%fifat%)  by  Diodoms,  the  mler  of  the  Qangaridae 
iaA.  Piaaii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  ion  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
was  preparing  to  nuirch  against  him,  when  he  was 
oompeUed  by  his  soldiers,  iriio  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  op  flnther  oonqoests  in  India. 
(Cult.  T.  2  s  Diod.  xriL  93,  94 ;  Anian,  Andli. 
T.  2fi,  &c ;  Pint  Aha.  60.) 

A'OIAS  ('AYlotX  son  of  Agdeehns  and  gnnd- 
son  of  Titamenna,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-potami.  (Pans, 
iii  11.  8  5.)    [TuAMBNUs.] 

A'OIAS  CAt(«).  1.  A  Oredt  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Angias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Pndus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Aala  PkOoL  Momae.  ii.  p.  584,  irom  the  Codex 
Monaeensis,  which  in  one  paasage  haa  Agiaa, 
and  in  aiMther  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Oredc  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegias  {'Hylta)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Slrom.  vi.  p.  6212),  and  Pan  sanies  (  i.  2. 
8  1 ),  are  only  different  fonns  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troesen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  ia  antiquity, 
nnder  the  name  of  Ntforoi,  t,  •.  the  history  of  the 
retora  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  betel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  vray  hoaie  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  oatrage  committed  npon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
^loce  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinos  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  q)pear  to  have  been  nncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Kivrm,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  snly  call  him  i  rpii  Morovf  ■ypdifiat, 
(Athen.  vn.  p^  281 ;  Pans.  x.  28.  %  4,  29.  8  2,  SO. 
8  2;  ApoBod.  ii.  1.  8  5;  Schol.  ad  Odm.  iv.  12; 
SchoL  ad  Arutopk.  Bjuit.  1332;  Lncian,  Dt 
Satiai.  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
N^ffTOi  to  Homer  (  Said.  t.  e.  r^rroi ;  AnthoL 
Planod,  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Enstath.  adOrfya.  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
Ur  poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poeta  also,  such  at  Eninelus  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Oi.  xiii  31),  Antieleides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lyaimachus.  (Athen, 
ir.  p.  158;  SchoL  a<f  ApdlUm.  Rhod.  i.  658.) 
Where  the  N^orei  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iiL  36 ;  Meineke, 
HM.  Omuc  Grate,  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  8.] 

A'OIAS  (*A7<at),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argoli*.  ('Apyokuai,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  i  lauautis  in  another  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  '626,  f.),  bat  the  musician  may  be  another 
peisoD. 

AOIATI8.    [Aois  IV.] 

AOIS  I.  ('A7<t),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.  u 
1032.  (M'llUer,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  511,  tmnsl.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  {Cknm.  L  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  <me  year;  according  to  Apollcdoms,  as  it 
appean,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  pditical  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitanta  of  the  town  of  Heloa  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  snbdned,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the    chus  called   Helots. 
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(Ephor.  <9>.  SXrab.  viiL  p.  S64.)  To  Ul  teSgn 
was  lefened  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  PoUii  and  Delphus.  (Conon.  Niarr.  86.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
'AyiXai.  Hit  colleague  wai  Sous.  (Paua.  iiL  3. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  lie,  the  17th  of  the  Enrjrpontid  line 
(beginning  with  Proclet),  tuoceeded  nia  &ther 
Archidamiu,  a.  c.  427f  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  yean.  In  the  ■ummcr  of  B.  c  426,  he 
led  an  anny  of  Peloponnetiani  and  their  allies  aa 
lar  aa  the  iathmos,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  i  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
fiuther  by  a  succeuion  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  &r.  (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc  It.  2,  6.)  In 
B,  c.  419,  the  AigiTes,  at  the  instigation  of  Aki- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaums ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  fbrce  of  Laoedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  dty,  Leuctra. 
Mo  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diret^ 
sion  in  &Tour  of  Epidaums.  (Thirlwall,  toL  iii. 
p.  942.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  bom  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
aaeied  month  of  the  Camean  festival;  and  when 
the  Aigives  repeated  their  attack  en  Epidaums, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Catyae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
danrians  being  stil  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Atgives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
hist  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllns, 
•ne  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  •  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argoa,  especially  as  the  Aigives 
hod  seized  the  opportimity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Oichomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
dmchmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city,  (Thuc 
V.  54,  67,  &c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
M>uied,  the  party  fitvoorable  to  ^arta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agio.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineio.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  a*  to  flood  the  lands  of  Montineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71—73.)  In  B.  c.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  connte>revaIntion  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  { 
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an  anny  whs  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  wit  m- 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (Thob 
V.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  &  c.  413,  Agis  enteed 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miks  nortb- 
east  of  Athens  (Thuc.  viL  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  &te  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  ksd 
reached  Gteeoe,  he  marched  northvrards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  fin  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  it 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Sfsr- 
tan  government,  and  received  embosnes  as  veil 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  s> 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Spsits. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  renuised 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  «sr. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself  (Thuc.  viiL  71.)  In  B.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  estrait- 
ed  to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  retumiiig 
fhim  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  iiL  2.  S  21,  &c 
3.  §  1 — 4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leotychides,  whe 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  then 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  kgitiaiacy. 
While  Akibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  Ui 
impbcable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2; 
Plut.  Aldi.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suqtected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queei 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiodes  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  frtan 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  viii.  12,  45 ;  Pint.  l^mafL 
2-2.  AgaiL  3.)  [C  P.  U.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  sod  of  Archidamus  III., ma 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  leign 
was  short,  but  eventfiiL  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  B.  c.  338.  In  B-  c  333,  wo  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commisden 
in  the  Aegean,  Phamabazns  and  Antopho- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  ca> 
rying  on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  ia 
Greece.  They  gave  him  SO  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issns,  howenr, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plana.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Ageailaus,  with  instractiona  to 
atul  n-ith  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  aecare 
that  ialand  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In  thia  he 
aeema  in  a  great  meosun  to  have  suooeedrd. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c  331),  the  Onck 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thradans,  to  de- 
dare  war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Laoedaomooisn 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  laaiu, 
gained  a  deciaive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  amy 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  hiid  si^  to 
Megalopolis.  The  dty  held  out  till  Antifoter 
came  to  its  iduf,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Agis  waa  de&aled  and  killed.  It  happened  abant 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aibeia.  (Anian,  ii.  IS ; 
Diod.  zri.  63,  68,  zrii  62;  Acach.  a,  Ohapik. 
^77;  Ciut.*il;  Julin,xiLU  [C  P.  M.] 

AOIS  IV.,  the  elder  Mm  of  Endamidai  IL,  ma 
the  34tli  king  of  the  Enrfpontid  line.  He  tne- 
cceded  hia  &tber  in  B.  c,  344,  and  leigned  four 
jcan.  In  B,  c.  243,  afier  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
bf  Aiatna,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agii 
Ira  am  army  against  him,  bat  ma  debated. 
(Pana.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  The  intenat  of  his  reign,  how- 
ercr,  ia  derired  from  ercnta  of  a  different  kind. 
Thrangii  the  inflox  of  wealth  and  Inxmy,  with 
their  ooneonitant  Tieaa,  tha  Spartans  had  greatly 
dejeneimtcd  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
sererity  of  maonen.  Not  abore  700  fcmiliea  of 
the  gennine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innoTation  introduced  by  Epitadeus, 
who  pncored  a  repeal'of  the  law  which  secured 
to  erery  Spartan  head  of  a  fiunily  an  equal  portion 
ef  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  indinduala,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  abore  100  Spartan 
fiimiliea  poaaessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  fiom  his  earliest 
ymtfa  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
diseiplme,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
la  I  itaMisTi  the  institotions  of  Lycnigus.  For  thia 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  propoaitian  for  the  abolition  of  ail  debu  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  landSk  Another  pert  of  hia  plan  was 
to  gire  i-~t»^  estates  to  the  FerioecL  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
youDs  men,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.  He  sooeeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  Tery  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Ageii- 
laas  (a  man  of  laige  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  inrolred  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
ianoTations  of  Agis),  Lyaander,  and  HandrodeidetL 
Havinff  procnred  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  e^iora,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranka  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  most  req)ectaUe  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
could  not  at  first  coma  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  A^s  submitted  his  measure,  and 
oSued  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  rcbttions  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.  His  generodty  drew  down  the  ap- 
planses  of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Selencns,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
tin  measure,  uum^  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himsrlf  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
sccordin^y  accused  him  of  baring  violated  the  laws 
by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidaa  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
soD-in-law,  Cleombntas,  who  co-operated  with 
Agia.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lyaander's  term 
of  oflSce  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  followmg 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidaa.  They  brou^t  an  accusation  against 
Lysander  and  Mandrocleides,  of  attempting  to  vio-  f 
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late  the  hwi.  Alarmed  at  the  tnm  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  dty,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  waa 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesihms.  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  executioB  of 
them.  He  persnaded  his  nephew  and  Lyaander 
that  the  most  e%ctoal  way  to  secure  the  oonaent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
wonld  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds,  registers,  and  securitiea  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agesi- 
laus,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  Kiplied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetoiians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  ho 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  be 
preserr^  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaas  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  bmds,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombntus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Cfaalcioecus,  the 
Utter  to  the  temple  ef  Poseidon.  .Cleombntus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  fooe  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  waa  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me :  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers."  His 
mother  Ageaiitrate  and  hia  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agia  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Paimanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
■ays  (riii.  10.  §  4,  27. 1  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  foreibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  aon  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  (Plnlatch,  Jgit,  OMmeaa,  Aratiu; 
Paus.  vii  7.  !  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  CA^ir),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contempoiary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tins  (riii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (Anai.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutareh  (Oo  adulat.  ei  amic  ducrim.  p.  60)  do- 
scribe  him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **  pesBimomm  corminum 
post  Choerilnm  conditor,"  which  probobly  refere 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AtiikU.  iii.  p. 
836;  Zimmermann,  Zaitduift  }Ur  dit  Alterli. 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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AQNODICE. 


Athenuos  (zii.  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agii  u 
the  author  (rf  a  woric  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(Jfi^rvTunQ.  [L.  8.] 

AOLA'IA  QAyMta).    1.  [Chawtm.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopni  and  mother  of  Ninua, 
who  led  a  imall  band  from  the  island  of  S}rme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  iL  671;  Diod.  r.  53.) 
Mother  Agiaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodoms.  (ii 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AQLAONI'CE.    [AoAWica.] 

AOUAOPHE'MS.    [Sihknix.] 

AOLA'OPHON  CAyXaoipiy),  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Tbasos,  the  father  and  instmctor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Snidas  and  Photins, «.  e.  n«\<rn>- 
re> ;  Anth.  Or.  ix.  700.)  He  had  another  ton 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Oory.  p.  448.  B.)  A* 
Polygnotus  flourished  befbra  the  90th  OL  (Plin. 
IT.  N.  xzzT.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lired 
aboat  01.  70.  Quintilian  (zii  10.  S  3)  praises  hia 
paintings,  which  were  distingoiahed  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colonring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  Thei« 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flooiished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  {H.  ff.  zzxr.  9.  s.  S6),  and  his 
statement  is  coniuined  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(zii.  p.  543,  D.),  &om  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictares,  in  one  of  which  01ym]nas 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olymtnc  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Akibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Aldbiades 
on  her  knee*.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  rictories  much  before  01.  91.  (&  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  gnmdson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  tiie  Oneka  the  son  generally 
bene  the  name  not  (rf  hia  father  but  of  his  grand- 
Either.  Plutarch  (Aleib.  16)  aays,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  rf  Nemas  and 
Akibiades,  He  may  perhaps  have  aniated  hia 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Ariatoph.  Ava,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AQLAOSTHENES.    [Aoaosthsnu.] 

AGLAUROS.     [AoBAVtos.] 

AQLA'US  ('Ayhait),  a  poor  citizen  of  Paophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  otacle  pronounced 
to  bo  happier  than  Oyges,  king  of  Lydio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentcdness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  Oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  Tii.  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  ff.  viL  47.)  Pauaa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AQNAFTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (t.  15,  §  4,  Ti.  20.  §  7^  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleons  the  "  porch  of  Agnaptua."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'ONIUS  CA7"«»),  the  fether  of  Tijihys  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (ApoUod,  L  9.  §  16; 
Oiph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniadea.  [L.  S.) 

AGNO'DICE  {'AyroSlKTi),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athena,  where  it  was 
fbrbidden  by  hkw  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicme.  According,  however,  to  Hygintis 
(Fab,  27'<),  on  whoso  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  mon^s  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  nomedUiciv- 


AOON. 
philns, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  itady  of 
midwifisry  and  the  disease*  of  women,  iiut- 
wards,  when  she  began  practice,  being  very  ■ao' 
eeasinl  in  these  biuche*  of  the  pnms*ii>B,  aha 
excited  the  jealonsy  of  •sveial  of  the  other  pac- 
titionera,  by  whom  she  was  Munmoned  beiiR  tiis 
Aniopagus,  and  aocoMd  of  cormpting  the  mosla 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  lefiiting  this  charge  bf 
making  known  her  aez,  she  was  immediately  ao' 
cuaed  of  having  violated  the  nristing  law,  wUck 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wive*  •(  tk* 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  alteoded, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf^  and  sneceeding  st 
last  in  getting  the  obnozions  law  abolished.  Mo 
date  whatever  is  attaelied  to  this  story,  bat  lennl 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodies  hf 
the  name  of  HeropUUt  iii«t»«il  of  Himflihi, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  faurth  oentuiy  Mbn 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  ngkt 
very  easy  and  phmsible,  does  not  appear  ahsgellia 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  tha 
story  is  to  be  bdieved  at  all  upon  the  anthnitj  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  bdong  rather  ts  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  thici 
or  fourth ;  aeoondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  tUak- 
ing  that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alezandris,  a 
Herophilus  at  Athens ;  and  thirdly,  it  aeein 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginua  iroald  have  called 
ao  celebrated  a  physician  "a  etrtam  HanpUkC 
{HmplUbu  gmdam.)  [  W.  A  O.j 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  i 
woric  agaiaat  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (il  17. 
§  15)  calls  **  Rhetorioes  aocusatio,''  Rhaska 
{Hut  Oit  OraL  Oraec  p.  zc.)  and  after  him 
most  modem  scholan  have  consiasred  this  Agnai 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  conttmpo- 
rary  of  Phodon,  as  the  latter  is  in  aoo*  HSSl  of 
Com.  Nepo*  (Pikoe.  S)  called  A^on.  Bit  Ae 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Qais- 
tilian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetoridan,  vrho  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  ia  tlia 
aame  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentianedbj 
Athenaeus  (ziii.  p.  602), cannot  be  decided.  [US.] 
AGNO'NIDES  {•AyrtriSnt),  an  Atheniaa 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophnstua  and  Phocion.  The  former  waa  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acqnilted 
by  the  Areiopogus,  and  Theophrastns  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Dio^ 
Laert.  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Us- 
cedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  s  tiai- 
tor,  for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Akisnla', 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athem. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipstef 
permission  to  return  to  hia  country  throagh  tl» 
mediation  of  Phodon.  (Plut.  Flue.  29.)  Birt 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  liii 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  tie 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  nianaer, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pbo- 
cion  to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  tbe 
Peiraeeus  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Plot.  Pt«- 
33,  85 ;  Com.  Ncp.  Phoc  3.)  But  the  Atheniani 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocioiii 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  imieaae  hia  nsnei' 
(Plut.  /'Aoo.  38.)  [L.  S.] 

AGON  {'Aytir),  a  personification  of  aotenii 
contests  (iycivtt).  He  was  represented  in  a  itstae 
at  Olynipia  with  dXr^fws  in  his  hands.  Thii  ■>>- 
tue  was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  w 
SmicytiHM  gf  Bhegiun,  (Pans.  t.  25.  §  J.)  l^^i 
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AQRAULOS. 

AQCrsXVS  CAy^nM),  s  tmname  or  epithet  of 
Kvenlgoda.  AeadiTloa  (^^m.513)  and  Sopho- 
dem  ^Track.  26)  Dse  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeas,  and 
■{ifjaitly  in  the  miik  of  helper*  in  stnigglea  and 
cnntesta.  (Compi  Enatath.  ad  11.  p.  1335.)  Bat 
Agoniu  ia  more  eapeeially  med  ai  a  nimame  of 
Hemea,  who  pceiidea  orer  all  kinds  of  solemn 
omtMta.  fATwnx,  Pans.  t.  14.  §  7 ;  Find.  Ofymp. 
Ti  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  &] 

AGORA'CRITUS  (^KycfiKpnot),  a  fiunous 
itatoaiy  and  acniptor,  bom  in  the  island  of  Pans, 
who  taaoAei.  fiom  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  zzxtL  5.  a.  4.)  He  was  the  &Toiirite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Pans.  is.  34.  §  1),  who  is  even 
mai.  bj  Plin;  to  have  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  woilcs  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
foot  of  hia  productions  are  mentioned,  viz.  a  statne 
of  Zeaa  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  2.  e.)  ;  a 
statne,  prohaUy  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Gnat  Ooddeaa  at  Athens  (Plin.  I,  e.) ;  and  the 
RhancmuiBn  Nemesis.  Respectii^  this  last  work 
then  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Tde 
aeeonnt  which  Plinj  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritns 
CBotended  with  Alounenea  (another  distmgnished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statne  of  Venn* ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  midne  par- 
tiality towards  their  eonnttyman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Aicamenes.  Agoracritns,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  sli^t  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venns  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  pe<^>le  of  Rhanmus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  np  in  Athena.  Pansanias  (i.  33.  §  3), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoiacritus,  says 
that  the  Rhanmnaian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
nddiaa,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
laaitle  whidi  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artspheraes  brooght  with  them  ibr  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Thesetetus  and  Parme- 
mo,  AuAia.  Or.  Plmmi.  iv.  12,  221 ,  222.)  This 
asooont  honevei  ha*  been  rejected  as  inTolring 
a  eoofiision  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  ( U»- 
tHUd  AnHtptitia  of  Attka,  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396),  Tzetzes  {Chiliad.  viL  154),  Soidas  and 
Fhotiu*  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
■latae.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Ph'ny's 
aooont  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statne  of  Venus  could  have  been 
diattged  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
Samwitliie  Wait  von  J.  Eiselein,  vol  v.  p.  364  ; 
Zoega,  Abkatulbaigen,  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  O.  Muller, 
ArdL  4.  Kwut,  Tf.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AOORAEA  and  AOORAEUS  ('AYopala  and 
Aytfcuasy,  are  epithets  given  to  teveial  divinities 
who  wen  considered  as  the  protector*  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  dyopi,  such  as  Zens 
(Pan*,  iii.  11.  §  8,  v.  IS.  §  3),  Athena  (iil  11. 
S  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes.  (L  15. 
§  I,  ii.  9.  §  7,  IX.  17.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
fersxie  to  the  ir/ofd  as  the  market-place.    [L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  (^Aypeuoi),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithoe- 
lon,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Megaia  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Paus. 
i  41.  §  4  :  Eustath.  ad  It.  p.  361.)         [L.  S.] 

AGKAULOS  or  AGRAULE  CA7pou\«»  or 
'lirifuutji).     1,  A  daughter  of  Actaeus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
becune  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agnnlos, 
Herae,  and  Pandroso*.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  2; 
Pans.  L  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agranlos,  and 
mother  of  Aicippe  by  Ares,  This  Agraolos  is 
an  unportant  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  wen  three  difierent  Inends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  18.  §2)  and  Hyginus 
(F\A.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sister* 
Eriehthonins  in  a  chest,  with  the  ezpnss  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agranlos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  whero- 
upon  they  were  seised  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginns 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
&c),  Agranlos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner, 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Hene. 
Athena  made  Agraidos  so  jeelous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  sndi  pi«- 
(umption,  he  changed  Agranlos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long-pratiacted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  it  wonld  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  hi*  country. 
Agnnlos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  cnstomary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  nrraonr, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.  (Snid.  and  Hesych.  •.  v. 
*Arfpav\os\  Ulpian,  ad  Deiruuth.  de/aU.  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53 ;  Plut.  Aleib.  15 ;  Philochoms,  i<ViiMiii. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelia.)  One  of  the  Attic  Sij/um 
(Agranle)  derived  its  name  from  diis  herome,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her,  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'AypauK'^ ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  89 ;  Diet,  of  Ant  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  {DeAbtHn.  ab  anitnal.  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  her  down  to  a  very  htte 
tune.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  (^kyfia<pui>\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (>.  o. ' hwoMMyms.) 
He  wrote  a  work  Tltpi  'Ofiuri/jwv  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  ApoUonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor,  [C,  P,  M,] 

AGREUS  QAyptit),  a  hunter,  occur*  ns  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaens.  (Find.  PylA.  ix.  1 15 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  s.v.; 
Solmas.  ad  Solia.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRI'COLA,  ONAEIIS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac  Agrie. 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  d.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  Angiut,  jl.  d.  93)  extend*  thrangli  tlie 
reigiu  of  the  nine  empeion  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian.  He  was  bom  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Fomin 
Jolii,  the  modem  Fr^jui  in  ProTenee.  Hia  &ther 
tnu  Jnliiu  Oraednus  of  lenatorian  tank ;  liie  mo- 
ther Julia  Prodlhi,  who  thnughont  hia  education 
aeema  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
hare  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  itudied 
philoeophy  (the  usual  edneation  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  fiwn  hi*  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  nulitary  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paolinns  in  Britain  (a.  D.  60),  in  the  rehition  of 
Contnbemali*.  (See  Z>k<.  o/.<lii<:  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  waa  married  to  Domitia 
Deddiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magiatiaeie* ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
con*ul  Salvia*  Titianus,  where  hia  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  tue  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetoiship, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  vrith  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  thie  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero's  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner.  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  unmediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vesporian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  vra*  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  uie  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitanis,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  n. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  o.  77),  and  Britun,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  hi*  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  donghter  to  the 
historian  Tacitns ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontics, 

Agrioola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  ha  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  hi*  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  recondling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  wUch  hitherto  they  h^  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
dviliaed  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He^  eataUiahad 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chicls,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fiuhionable  dress. 

He  was  fall  seven  years  in  Britain,  fiom  the 
year  a.  D.  78  to  A.  D.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  bis 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silure*  (South  Wales) ;  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola's  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Oiampion  hills,  which  put  him  in  posaessian  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 

!A.  D.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
porta  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northvrarda  to  the  TBaa,"  praboUy 
the  Solway  Frith ;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  wa* 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  pnssrasion  at 
this  tract,  and  advancing  o*  fiu  north  a*  the  Fiitha 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  s. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tiibea  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fi£B  and  For&r,  caning  now 
for  the  first  time  into  oontaet  with  the  tme  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  nigfat  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditchea  and 
other  tiBcea  of  a  Roman  camp  ore  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legiosi; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (a.  n. 
84)  gave  Agrioola  complete  and  entire  posse  saiop 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northemmoat  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  moat  decided  victwy 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
Oalgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  faom  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  aepukhial  coins)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Onmpian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwarda  from  the  coaat  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Tmtnlensian  horbonr  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  da- 
covering  Britain  to  be  an  isbnd.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a-d. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retinmenl, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fijlen  to  him,  he  considered  it  mora 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93 ; 
hi*  death  was,  as  his  biogr^er  phiinly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  at  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
hear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeliiig  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  aims  had  su&red  re- 
peated  reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countiie* 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cossiaa  (Ixvi  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  waa  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  Bcoonnt  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  te 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  (Agrio.  39 — 46)  of  nis  life  during  his  re- 
tirement finm  office,  his  death,  bis  person,  and  )iit 
character,  which  thoudi  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britom, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Taeitna,  Agrioola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Oieck 
Antholo^  (Antk.  Bnmdt.  iL  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C,  T.  A.] 

AQRIO'NIUS  ('A7puinot),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  nii  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  {DicL 
(jfAnL  p.  30 ;  M'uller,  Ordmrn.  p.  166,  &e.)  [L.S.] 

AORI'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//. 
N.  viil  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  nave  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  wa*  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  (C.  P.  M.] 

AORIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  a*  a  praenomen,  and  after- 
ward* a*  a  cognomen.     It  frequently  occurs  a*  a 


*  A*  to  whether  the  Taos  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers'  CaMoma. 
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L  in  tlie  Mrij  time*  of  the  eminn,  Int  net 
under  the  lepablic.  One  of  the  niTthicsl  kiitgt  of 
Albk  is  caDed  hj  thii  name.  (IdT.  L  S.)  Ac- 
oerdjng  to  Anliu  Gelliai  (xri.  16),  Plinj  (H.  f/. 
TO .  6.  s.  8),  and  Salinu  (1),  tlM  word  sipUfiea  a 
birth,  at  which  the  diild  ia  preieiited  with  iU  feet 
fenmoat;  bat  their  deriTationof  it  from  atgnpar- 
tear  jam  iasfaanid  enough.  (Camp.  Sen.  (ML  813.) 

AGRIPPA  CAyplma),  a  leeptical  philoaopher, 
only  known  to  uaTe  Hred  later  than  Aenemdemiu, 
the  contempocaiy  of  Cicero,  fimn  whom  he  i«  add 
to  have  l)een  the  fifth  in  deacent  He  i>  qooted 
by  Diogene*  I^ertina,  who  probably  wrote  abont 
the  time  of  H.  AntoninnB,  The  "five  gronnd*  of 
doabt"  (oj  Wrre  rpiru),  which  are  gijen  by 
Sextna  Empiricn*  aa  a  nunmaiy  of  the  later  icepti- 
dmn,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenei  I^Mrtini  (iz.  88)  to 
Agrippo. 

L  The  fiiat  of  then  argnet  fiom  the  imeertainty 
of  the  mle*  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
phikMophera.  II.  The  tecond  from  the  "  rejectio 
ad  infinitum : "  all  proof  leqnim  tome  farther 
proo^  and  ao  on  to  infinity.  III.  AH  things  are 
changed  aa  their  relationa  become  changed,  or,  aa 
we  look  npon  them  in  different  point*  of  riew. 

IV.  The  truth  aaaerted  ii  merely  an  hypothens  or, 

V.  involTeB  m  vidous  drde.    (Seztiu  Empuicns, 

With  Terence  to  these  wtrrt  rpiwoi  it  need 
only  be  mnaiked,  that  the  fint  and  third  an  a 
abort  nmunary  of  the  ten  original  gronndi  of  donbt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  sceptidam. 
[Ptrkhon.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
ptogieaa  in  the  scepticd  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  nbstiact  and 
metaphyrical  gronnds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to 
mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  ad^  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(lUtter,  OeadkUt  der  PUUmiphu,  ziL4.)    [a  J.] 

AGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consnl  a.  d.  25, 
died  A.  D.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
iUostrioos  tham  ancient,  and  did  not  disnaee  it  by 
his  mode  of  life.     (Tac.  Ann.  n.  S4,  610 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  QAyphms  Kdaritp), 
about  A.  D.  1 35,  piaised  as  a  historian  by  Ense- 
bins,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (d«  Viris  j 
Ilhutr.  c.  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-fonr  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Gnostic  Basilides,  on  the  GospeL  Quota- 
tions are  made  from  hi*  woik  by  Ensebios.  \Hiil. 
Seda.  rr.  7 :  see  Gallandi's  BiblioOeea  Patrum, 
ToL  L  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  so- 
ensers  of  Libo,  A.  D.  16,  is  sgun  mentioned  in 
A.  D.  19,  as  offering  hi*  dsoghter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.    (Tac.  Am.  ii  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
A.  D.  69,  and  was  recalled  ttam  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  placed  over  Moesia  in  A.  D.  70.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
matians.  (Ta&  HU.  iiL  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
viL  4.  S  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATEHIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
tus (Aim.  iL  51)  the  propinqnns  of  Gennanicna, 
was  tribune  of  the  pleb*  A.  D.  15,  praetor  A.  D.  17, 
and  consul  A.  D.  22.  His  moiBl  charncter  was 
veiy  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  A.  d.  32,  as  plo^ 
ting  the  destmction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac.  Aim.  L  77,  il  51,  iiL  49^  52,  vi  4.) 
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AGRIPPA,  HERO'DES  l.i'HfMns  'Ayphnm), 
called  by  Josephus  (Aut  Jad.  zviL  2.  \  2), 
"Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aristobulua 
and  Ba«Dice,  and  gnmdson  of  Herod  the  Omt, 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Srusns  the  son  of 
TiberiosL  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  hugesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compdled  to  fly  fivm  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malstha  in 
Idnmaeo,  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypros,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
rodes  Antipas,  be  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  nnk  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yeariy  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Fhuxni,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Soon  afterwords 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobnins,  of  bavins  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  annted  a*  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caeaar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  snpply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alaborch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberina.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Calignk.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  sncceed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  fieedman 
Eutychns  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37). 
set  hmi  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lyaanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Aumnitis).  He  also  preaented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  priaon.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  Herodea  Antipas, 
the  tetnuchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  posseanon  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  b^  Claudius  in  the 
foram.  At  hi*  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Hendes.  (a.  n.  41.)  Ho 
then  went  to  Jeniaalem,  where  he  offered  aacriiicca, 
and  Buapended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
govenmeut  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popubr  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Beiytus  he  built  a  tlieatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  foi^ 
tifications  with  which  he  had  begun  to  aurronnd 
Jemaalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  bo  beheaded,  and  Petei  to  be  cast  into 
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priKn.  (a.  D.  44.  Ael$,  xii)  It  wu  not  boweTcr 
merely  by  nich  act*  that  be  •trove  to  win  tbeir 
faToor,  u  we  Me  from  the  way  in  wbich,  at  the 
riik  of  his  own  life,  or  at  leut  of  hii  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jewi, 
when  that  emperor  wa*  attempting  to  aet  up  bii 
atatne  in  the  temple  at  Jemaalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caeaarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  AcU  xii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Jocephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thns  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  fire  days,  be  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcia,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (&i<.  vi  166);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  Jad,  xviL  1.  §  2,  zviU.  5-8,  xiz.  4-8; 
SeU.  Jad.  i  28.  §  1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8 ; 
Euseb.  Hill.  Eoda.  il  10.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AORIPPA.HERO'DESn.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I^  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  fiither's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cnspius  Fodns  as  procurator  of 
the  kin^om,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  snperintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
year*  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.  Ik  56,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  aoms  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities,  especially  Berytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  otner  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Bomans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Oamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Ms  age,  in  the  third 
}-ear  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Aeti.  XXV.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  <n  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephns, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  zvii.  5.  §  4,  xiz.  9. 
§  2,  XX.  1.  §  3.  5.  8  2,  7.  §  1>  8.  8  4  &n,  9.  §  4; 
llfU.Jud.  iL  II.  8  6. 12.  8  1, 16, 17.  8  I.  IT- 1-  8  3; 
Vit.  s.  54  ;  Phot  cod.  83.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MAUCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  ^pointed  by  Macrinus  in  B.  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  afte> 
wards  to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass.  IxxviiL  IS.) 
He  seenu  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Morcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  flcc^  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianns  aa  privy  to  the  destli  of  Antauon 
Cancallns.     (Anton.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.     [Mbnbhiusl] 

AGRIPPA  PCfSTUMUS,  a  posthumous  sos 
of  M.Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julio,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  B.  c  12.  He  waa  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  a  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  fbUowiog 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet  Octait.  64,  65 ;  Dion  Csn. 
liv.  29,  Iv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustns  to  the  iilaiid 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  hi*  savage  sod 
intractable  character ;  but  be  waa  not  gmlty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveilluue 
of  ioldien,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  lenatiuran- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  con- 
firmed for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  propotj  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustoa  to  the  treaany 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  capttvity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augoatoa,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabias  Uaxi- 
mus.  Augustas  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  afTectail, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  beUev- 
ed  that  Agrippa  wouhl  be  reatored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  leached  livia,  tag 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  o.  H, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  Img 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  executioo, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  br  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  lecRt 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  tlist 
Augosbu  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  bj 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 — 6 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  32, 
IviL  3  J  Suet.  /.  c,  Tib.  22 ;  Vellei.  iL  104,  111) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  muider, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  reiaii- 
blance  to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self  out  aa  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  sod 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  t« 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  d^ath 
by  order  of  Tiberiua.     (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caeaar  ia  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knigkt, 
who  took  poiaon  in  the  aenate  houae  at  the  tine  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  n.  40 ;  Dioo.  Oaa. 
Iviu.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  waa  bom  in 
B.  c  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de 
•cended  from  a  very  obacnre  fiunily.  At  the  ags 
of  twenty  he  atndied  at  Apollonia  m  Illyiia,  toige- 
ther  with  young  Octaviua,  afterwaida  Octavianui 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caeaar  in 
a.  c.  44,  Agrippa  waa  one  of  thoae  intimate  friends 
of  Octaviua,  who  adviaed  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octaviua  took  Agrimn  with  hin, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  Bvoar. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.  c  43,  Octaviua 
gave  to  his  &iend  Agrippa  the  delicate  comnuiwa 
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ef  praaecBting  C  Cuaiiu,  one  of  the  mnrdenn  of 
J.  Cifwr.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peniimian  war 
between  Oclsnns,  now  Oetananiu,  and  L.  Ai>ti>- 
aina,  in  b.  a  41,  Agnpfn,  who  wa*  then  piaetor, 
aaananded  pait  d  tlu  fbnea  of  Octanaona,  and 
after  distingaiahniff  hfpmwlf  hj  akilfiil  BMDoeQTiieay 
ben^ged  L.  Antoniiu  in  Penuia.  He  todc  the 
town  in  B.  c  40,  and  towaixb  the  end  of  the  nma 
jrear  retook  Sipontmn,  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antmini.  In  B.  c,  38,  Agripps  ob- 
tained freah  iDcccH  in  Ganl,  when  he  quelled  a 
lenlt  of  the  native  efaie& ;  he  alio  penetnted  into 
OeLiuauy  aa  fiu  aa  the  eountiy  of  the  Catti,  and 
tnuia]dentcd  the  Ubii  to  the  lefk  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  wherenpon  be  turned  hia  anni  against  the 
RTolted  Aquitiini,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dience. Ha  Tictories,  espeaaUy  those  in  Aqoitania, 
contnbnted  much  to  secniing  the  power  of  Octan- 
anna,  and  he  was  recalled  bjr  him  to  n]}deitake  the 
connnand  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Fompeius, 
whidi  waa  on  the  point  of  beaking  out,  B.  c.  37. 
OctsriBnns  ofo«d  him  a  triumph,  which  Agiippi 
dedined,  bat  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  prooMed  by  OctsTianns  in  B.  c.  37.  Dion 
Caadua  (xlviii.  49)  seems  to  say  tiiat  ha  waa  con- 
snl  when  he  went  to  Oaol,  but  the  words  i)rdT<vt 
t«  ftrrd  Xnmlm  TiMMt  seem  to  be  snqacioas, 
snleas  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  passage,  ry  I*  Kyflir*^  Ti)r  raii  iwrucOH 
nftunm^  iyx*ifl'»^  whiiji  refer  to  an  erent 
which  took  plaee  daring  the  consulship  Ol  Agrippk, 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  cfaaiged  by  Octavianas  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  neoaaaory, 
as  Sextos  Pompey  was  master  of  the  aeo, 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
neTer  separated  (VelleL  iL  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  saie 
harbour,  which  he  called  the  JiUian  pert  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  aailoi*  of  Pompey.  In  B.C  86,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Hylas,  and  Kliay 
wards  at  Naulochos  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  coniequenee  the  ho- 
noor  ef  •  naval  crown,  which  was  first  eonfencd 
upon  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
H.  VariD  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  &«n  Pom- 
pey the  Oreat.  (Vellei.  il  81  ;  Liv.  EpiL  129  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14 ;  Plin.H.A^.  xvL  .'L  s.  4;  Virg. 
Jem.  rm.  684.) 

In  B.  c  36,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
war  in  lUyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vianus, when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  conn- 
try.  On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedikship  in  a,  c.  33,  although  he  hod  been  consul, 
and  expfmded  immenie  sums  of  money  upon  great 
public  woriu.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Maman, 
and  Anienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepuhi  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immenae  number  of 
mailer  watsr-woika  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
Taiqninins  Friscus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  wen  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tists of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
mented in  B.  c  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
•eretal  other%  and  among  theae  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  atin  read  the  inscription:  "K,  Agripps 
U  F.  Cos.  Tertinm  fedL"  (Dion  Case.  xKx.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  U.  N.  xxxvi  15,  a.  34  |  3;  Stab. 
V.  p.23£i  Fnmtin./)e^9iiaei<.9.) 

When  the  war  brake  oat  between  Octavianm 
and  hL  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  b.  c,  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leueas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (&  a  31 ) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skilL  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
BL  c  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  **  vexillnm  cacnileam,"  or  seagrewn 
flag- 
In  B.  a  28,  Agrippa  became  conaol  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Mareella,  the  nieee  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  farmer  wile,  Pomponio, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticos,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  tne  fidlowing  year,  a.  c  27, 
he  was  again  conaol  the  third  time  with  Angastus. 
In  B.  c.  Stfi,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantohriana.  About  this  time 
jeoloasy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
ManeUus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  conaequencds  for  him,  aent  Agrippa  aa  pro- 
oonaol  to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  coune  left  Rome,  but 
he  sto{qied  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  de^  of  Morcellua  in  B.  c.  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
mora  anxioualy  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  b.  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  &ithful  friend 
into  hia  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Mareella,  and  many  Julio,  the 
widow  of  Moicdlus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonio.  (&  a.  21.) 

In  B.  c.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Oaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roods  ond  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemousua  (Nimes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  ond  subdued  the  Cantabrians  oftiBrs  short 
but  bloody  and  obatinote  struggle ;  bat,  in  accord- 
ance with  hia  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  o  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  B.  c  18,  he  woa  inveated  with  the  tribn- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  fallowing  year  (b.  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
CaiuB  ond  Lucius,  were  odopted  by  Anguatua. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  on  invita- 
tion of  Herad  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jeniaa- 
lem.  He  founded  the  militory  colony  of  Berytos 
(Beyrnt),  thence  he  proceeded  in  B.  c.  16  to  the 
Pontus  Enxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  kmg  and  to  restore  tha 
Roman  eagles  which  hod  been  token  by  Slithrir, 
dotes.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cauae  iras  pleaded  b;  Herod  (Joseph.  Antij. 
Jud.  xvL  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  B.  c.  IS.  After  his  tribunidan  power 
hod  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pon- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  B.  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Companio.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  mondi  of  March,  &  c.  12,  m 
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Ut  <Ut  year.  His  body  vaa  carried  to  Rome, 
knd  waa  buried  in  the  nmnioleiim  of  Angustiu, 
who  himaelf  piononnoed  s  fonenl  ontioii  orer  it. 

Dion  CoMiiu  tella  ns  (UL  !,&&),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augiutni  aaaembled  hit  friends  and  conn- 
aellors,  Agrippn  and  Maecenai,  demanding  their 
opinion  a»  to  whether  it  would  be  adriiable  for 
him  to  utorp  monarchical  power,  or  to  rettore  to 
the  nation  iti  former  republican  gOTerament. 
Thia  ia  corrobonted  by  Snetonina  {Oetav.  28), 
who  aaya  that  Anguatua  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  aabject  The  apeeche*  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenai  delirered  on  thia  oocaiion  are  giren  by 
Dion  Caaaiua ;  bat  the  artificial  chaiaeter  of  them 
makea  them  auapiciooa.  Howerer  it  doea  not  aeem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Caaaiua 
aa  a  hiatorian  that  theae  apeeche*  are  invented  by 
him ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable,  and  each  a  inppo- 
aition  anil*  entirely  the  character  of  Angoatui, 
that  thoae  apeeehea  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augnatua  and  hia  counaellora 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  &te  of 
the  republic  waa  atiU  a  matter  of  diacnaaion,  and 
that  Anguatua  would  not  aamme  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  wa*  necetaary 
fhr  the  wel&re  of  the  nation.  Beeidea,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Caaaina,  adviaed  Angnstua 
to  restore  the  tepublie,  waa  a  man  whose  political 
opiniona  had  evidently  a  monan;h><!al   tendency. 

Agrippa  waa  one  of  the  moat  diatingniahed  and 
important  men  of  the  a^  of  Angnatu.  He 
must  be  conaideied  aa  a  chief  aupport  of  the  liaing 
monarchical  oonstitation,  and  without  Agrippa 
Angnstoa  could  scarcely  have  ancceeded  in  making 
himaelf  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Caaaiua  (liv.  29,  Ac),  Vellcina  Patorcnlna 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  (£Ja.  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  L  6), 
■peak  with  eqoal  admiration  of  hia  merito. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  "  Commentarii"  of 
Agrippa  aa  an  anthority  (Elenehiis,  iii.  iv.  "v.  vi, 
eorap.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  np  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augnstu  [ASTHICDSJ,  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  mairied  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  sncceaaor  of  Angnstua.  By 
hia  aecond  wife,  Maicella,  he  had  aeveral  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  hia  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
la.  Aemiliua  Paulina,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Oermanicua,  and  three  aona,  Cains  [Cassab,  C], 
Lncina  fCABSAK,  L.],  and  Aoufpa  Postohdr. 
(Dion  Caas.  Ub.  45-54;  Liv.  SpiL  117-186; 
Appian,  BelL  Gv.  lib.  5 ;  Suet  Oeiav.;  Frandaen, 
M,  Vip$aiuiu  Agrippa,  eim  kutorimit  Untertudumg 
fiber  dmm  Lebat  umd  Wirim,  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  aeveral  medala  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  ia  repreaented  with  a  naval 
cnwn ;  on  the  reverie  is  Neptnne  indicating  hia 
I  by  aea.  [\V.  P.] 


AGRIPPINA. 

AORIPPI'NA  I.,  the  yonngeat  daughter  of  U. 
Vipaanina  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  danghta  of 
Angnatns,  wa*  bom  some  time  before  b.c:  IJL 
She  mairied  Caeaar  Oennanicus,  the  son  of  Drusu 
Nero  Oennanicua,  by  whom  she  had  nine  diii- 
dran.  Agrippina  waa  gifted  with  gnat  powm 
of  mind,  a  noble  chaiaeter,  and  all  the  moil 
and  phyaical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  bnshand  asi 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  hct 
fertility  waa  a  virtue  in  the  eyea  of  the  Rooaoa, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  waa  an  oni- 
nent  feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  mm 
dangeroua  poaaion,  ambition.  Angnstua  ilievtd 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Soetos. 
Calig.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Angnstua  in  A.  D.  Ii,  >he  na 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Oermanicni,  who  com- 
manded the  legiona  there.     Her  husband  waa  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rjune, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
feated  their  intention  of  proclaiming  Oermaaiaii 
maater  of  the  atate.     Tiberiua  hated  and  dnaM 
Oermanicaa,  and  he  ahewed  as  mnch  antintky  la 
Agrippina,  aa  he  had  love  to  her  elder  aialer,  hii 
firat  wife.     In  thia  perilona  aituation,  Oennanicm 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompl 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  punned  lis 
war  against  the  Germans.     In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  as  inm- 
sion  into  Germany,  returned  to  uie  Rhine.    Tl» 
campaign  was  not  in^orioni  (or  the  Romani,  Int 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  perhsfi 
harassed  on  their  march  by  soma  bonda  of  Oo*- 
man*.    Thus  the  nimonr  was  spread  that  the  naiii 
body  of  the  Germans  waa  approaching  to  infsde 
Gaiil.     Germanicua  waa  abaent,  and  it  was  pm- 
posed  to    destroy   the    bridge   orer  the  RhiiK. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)     If  this  had  beadoiie, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina'a  amy  would  have  been  at 
oS,  bat  it  waa  aaved  by  ike  firm  oppoaitioii  cf 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measme.    When 
the  troops  approached,   she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldien  u 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wonnded  among  them  wen 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  Uiey  nedni 
bom  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  lb 
cure  of  their  wounds.     (Tae.  Ann.  i.  69.)    Oe^ 
manicus  having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  a^ 
componied  her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Gxrhankdi], 
she  returned  to  Italy.     She  atoyed  aome  dsjri  •! 
the  iaiand  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  pM 
and  then  landed  at  Bmndusium,  aoonupaniod  br 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  ormi  <li' 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.    At  the  nc* 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  eren  the 
roofs  of  the  houaea  were  occupied  by  crawdi  </ 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  nlute  ber. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  tws 
Praetorian '  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  aent  W 
Bmndusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  ber 
to  Rome ;  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Oeni» 
nicna  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centnrioiu,  uxi 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  ns>^ 
by  the  magistrate*  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cao- 
pania  ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  dssdisii 
the  brother  of  Germanicna  ;  by  the  other  chiUrn 
of  Oennanicua ;  and  at  last,  in  the  enrirom  > 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowdi  b 
the  Romao  people.    (Tac  Ann.  iii.  1,  Ac.) 
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Daring  lOBie  yean  Tiberiui  diagniaed  his  hativd 
of  Agrippina ;  bat  she  soon  be^me  exposed  to 
secret  aocasatkms  and  intrigue*.  She  asked  the 
emperor's  permiisiaii  to  choose  another  hosbond, 
but  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proporution.  Sejanos,  vho  exercised  an  nnbound- 
ed  inflnence  orer  Tiberias,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
disorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  poison  her.  Alarmed  at  such  (  report, 
she  refased  to  eat  on  apple  which  the  emperor 
o&red  her  Emm  his  taUe,  and  Tiberias  in  his 
torn  complained  of  Agiippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Saetonins,  all  this 
ms  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  bad  formed  the 
plan  of  ^r»A{ng  Agrippina  into  fiUse  steps.  Tibe- 
rius was  extremely  sospicioas  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  his  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
negieetfiil  silence.  There  were  no  eridences  of 
ambitions  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  bnt  the 
nunoor  baring  been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (a.  d.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
died  in  exile.  Her  sons  Nera  and  Dmsua  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  nnnatural 
death.  She  lived  three  yean  on  that  barren 
island ;  at  last  she  refiised  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  most  probably  by  Toluntary  starvation. 
Her  death  took  pbce  precisely  two  yean  after  and 
on  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  A.  D.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  as,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  be  had  not  stranded  her. 
(Soetoo.  TV).  53 ;  Tac;  Amu  vi.  2£.)  The  ashes 
of  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
mother  on  the  other.  The  words  on  each  side  are 
RspectiTely,  c.  csuar.  avo.  gu.  t.k.  tb.  put., 

■nd  AeKIPFIMA.  HAT.  C.  CAKS.  ATO.  OIBM. 
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(Tac  Am.  i — ^ri. ;  Sneton.  Oelm.  64,  7%.  L  c, 
OJig.  Lc;  Dion.  Cass.  IviL  6, 6,  Iviii.  22.)  [W.  P  ] 

AGRIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Oermani- 
cns  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
Vipaanina  Agrippa.  She  was  bom  between  A.  o. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
called  in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  heod-quarters  of  the  legions 
CDnimanded  by  her  &ther.  In  a.  d.  28,  she  mai^ 
ried  Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbns,  a  man  not  un- 
like her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  A.  D.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
nme  years  afterwords ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing his  great  fortune,  or  for  tome  secret  motive  of 
much  higher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
fer  her  scandalons  conduct,  for  her  most  peifidi- 
oos  intrigues,  and  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
She  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Cains  Caligula, 
who  under  the  pretext  of  having  discovered 
that  she  had  lind  in  m  idalttiaai  iutercooiM 


with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns,  the  husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  bani^ed  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seema 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  ijepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  d.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  A.  D.  41,  by  th«ir  ancle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  hit  accession,  although 
his  wife,  Messalina,  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.  Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Chiudius  in  A.  D.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  ma> 
rying  the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  bnt 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  aenatutconsul- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  aenatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Conttantine  and  Conttons.  In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  hia  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopt- 
ed Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  fint 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoborbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
PailivB,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Sihinus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughte^  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  o.  S3,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  LoUia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  sho 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sitter  of  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
similar  &te.  After  having  thns  removed  thoso 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
enried,  Agrippina  reiolved  to  get  rid 'of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  atccn- 
dency  over  her  son  Nero,  hla  successor.  A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locosta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  pnytician,  poisoned  the  ojd  emperor,  in 
A.  D.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-phice  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  take  of  hit  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  ths 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Narcissus,  the  rich  frecdman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippino  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  tome  ttcps  to  shako 
off  the  intupportable  atcendency  of  hit  mother. 
The  jealouty  of  Agrippina  rote  from  her  ton't  pas- 
tion  for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salviut  Otho.  To  reconquer  hit 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
bnt  Britannicus  wot  poitoncd  by  Nero;  and  she 
cTcn  Bolicited  her  ton   to   an   incestuous  iute> 
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Goane.  At  latt,  her  death  wai  molTcd  upon 
by  Neio,  who  withed  to  repudiate  Octaria  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whoee  plan  was  thwarted 
by  lua  moUier.  Thn>  petty  feminine  intrignee 
became  the  cauae  of  Agtippina'i  ruin.  Nen 
tnnted  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  vieit  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  ooaat  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  tea.  In  their  conrenation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
Idit  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
10  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
Ler  attendant  Acerronia  was  kiUed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lncrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
cbaiged  Buinis  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Bnrrus 
declining  it,  Anicetns,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burms  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetns  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
**  Ventrem  feri "  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
(lightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tae.  Ann.  ziv.  8.)  It  was  toM,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  fiunily,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (/&.  iv.  £4 ;  comp.  Plin.  HiiL 
Nal.  vii.  6.  a.  8,  Elenchus,  vii.  tat.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
hei  son  Nero.  The  farmer  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 
AORirPINAI  AVOVSTAX,  and  tl  clavd.  caisab. 
AVO.  OBBM.  tM.  TUB.  Wt.  F.P. 


(Tac  Amt.  TSbxL  ziu.  sit.;  Dion  Caaa.  lib.  lix. — 
Ixi.;  Sueton.  Ctaad.  4S,  44,  Nero,  S,  6.)    [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  beingthe  first 
to  maintain  the  neoesuty  of  rs-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Liiinens.  OmmomiL  L  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  r^arded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  Da  Bi^atwiui,  ii.  7,  vol  ix. 
p.  1 02,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Au^tine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  {l^tuL  93, 
c.  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bidiops  at 
Carthage  about  A.  D.  200  (Vnlg.  a.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  o.  217)  on  the  sobject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Angustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Bajytumo,  iil  2,  p.  1 09.)  [  A  J.  C] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  fiither 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son.  (Suet  7T&.  61.)    Agrippinns  was  accused  at 


AOSON. 

the  same  time  as  Thnuea,  A.  o.  67,  and  wis  he. 
nished  from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi  28,  29, 31) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  nitib 
praise  by  Epictetas  {<^.Stob.Stm.  7),  and  Anisa, 

(i-l.) 

A'ORIUS  CA-nHot),  a  son  of  Porthaon  aaj 
Enryte,  and  brother  of  Oenens,  king  of  Calydoo  m 
Aetolia,  Alcathons,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Steni|ic; 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thenita  ¥si 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrins  deprived  Oeneu  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  fiMher ;  bat  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Tfaersites,  were  lUi 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oenens.  (ApoUed. 
L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c)  Apollodoms  places  dme 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  agsiaat 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  (Fab,  175,  comp.  242  snd 
Antraiin.  Lib.  87)  states,  that  Diomedn,  wliesl» 
heard,  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortane  d 
his  giandbther  Oenens,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agriua,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agnus  and  his  sons  were  dais 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Pans.  iL  25.  §  2 ;  Or.  df 
Toid.  ix.  163.) 

There  are  soma  other  mythical  personages  of  tie 
name  of  Agrins,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Thng.  1013,  &c;  ApoUod. 
i.6.  §2,u.5.  §4.)  [L.S.J 

AOROE'CIUS  or  AOROE^IUS,  a  Rnaan 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  De 
OrthographiB  et  Differentia  Sermonis,"  intended  ii 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flavins  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  EodK- 
rius.  He  u  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  fith  eentuy  of  our  era,  Hia  work  is  printed 
in  Putschius'  "  Giammaticae  latinae  Anctom 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266— 227S.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGROETAS  ('AtpoItoj),  a  Greek  historiia, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scytbia  (SicuAmi),  baa  tlie 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apoilo- 
nins  (ii.  1248)  qnotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (Aitia^), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  nine 
schoUast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  bf 
StephanusByx.  (:v.'htm\os.)      [a  P.  M.) 

AGRON  CA7p«»).  1.  The  son  of  Nines  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Ueiadeidie. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynas^  so^piaoteda 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  origiiaUj  en- 
trusted with  the  government  a*  deputies.  Tie 
names  Ninus  and  Beius  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  "were  either  Aesyrian  gnw- 
non,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  thst  tiieir 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrisn  on- 
quest  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  Ilyria.  b 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  navid  forces  he  n^ 
passed  w.  the  preceding  kings  of  that  omntiy. 
VVlien  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  ii^ 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agion  naiit- 
took  to  protect  them,  having  be«i  induced  to  d» 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme- 
trius, the  fiither  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  »» " 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Hlynaia,  wto 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolia" 
Agron,  oveijoyed  at  the  news  of  this  auccen,  p™ 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  bae^ 
cess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (*^ 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  SJ 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  "»^ 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  media" 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ialand  of  W  | 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  place*  """■ 
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fdm  nader  tlia  protection  of  tke  Ronuni.  By 
]i>  fint  wife,  Triteata,  whom  be  divoiced,  lie  had 
a  ton  named  Piuiwa,  or  Pinoeiu,  who  •omTed 
him,  and  waa  placed  under  the  goaidianihip  of 
Demetiiiu  Phaiiua,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  itub.ef  Teata.  (Dion  Caaa.  zxxir.  46,  151 ; 
Poljik.  ii  3—4  i  Appan,  JU.  7  s  Flor.  ii.  6 ;  Plin. 
AA^zxxiT.  6.)  [a  P.M.] 

AOROO'ERA  rAypmipa),  the  hontrcM,  a  rar- 
name  of  Artemii.  (Horn.  11.  xzi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
oo  the  Iliuas,  where  the  waa  beliered  to  hare  first 
himtad  after  her  aniTal  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
had  a  temple  with  a  statne  carrying  a  bow.  (Pans, 
i  19.  §  7.)  Under  thia  name  she  waa  also  wor- 
shipped at  Aegeira.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agroteia  is  synonymoua  with  Agraea  [Aoraxuh], 
birt  Eostathios  (ad  II.  p.  361)  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agne.  G)ncen>ing  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Asioten  at  Athena,  see  JMcL  of  Avi.  $.v.  'Aypo- 
rfyas  dwio,  p.  31.  [L.  S.j 

A07IEUS  C^yvtt6s),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
aciibing  him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
paUic  plaeea.  Aa  such  be  was  worshipped  at 
Acharsae  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  3),  Mjcenae  (ii.  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (viil  53.  g  I.)  The  origin  of  the 
wonhip  of  Apollo  Agyieas  in  the  bat  of  these 
piaeca  ia  related  by  Pansoniaa.  (Compare  Hor. 
Cbrm,  IT.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat  I  9.)        [h.  S.] 

AGY'RBHIUS  {'Ayi^iot),  a  native  of  CoUt- 
tns  in  Attics,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  Tai> 
stoA^r  mdyoBir  {de  MytL  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  yean  for  embezzlement  of 
pnfalic  money,  obtained  abont  B.  c  395  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
atlfnding  the  aaaembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
aDewance  prenouily  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
(Uaipocrat.  $.  e.  Swpuoi,  'Kyi^^iot ;  Suidas,  i.  e. 
AucAvriArrucJc;  Schoi.  ad  AriOopk.  End.  102; 
Dem.  e.  Tnaocr.  p.  742.)  By  thia  expenditure  of 
the  pablic  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  &  c.  389.  (Xen. 
HOU  IT.  8.  S  31 :  Diod.  ziT.  99 ;  Bockh,  PM. 
Beam,  tf  Aiiau,  pp.  223, 224,  316,  &c  2nd  ed. 
EngL  tianaL;  Schbmann,  dt  CcmitiU,  p.  65,  &c) 

AUA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  &mily  of  the 
Servilia  Gena.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gena  with  the  name  of  Stntciut  Akala,  who 
may  have  formed  a  diiferest  iamily  from  the  Aho- 
lae ;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Stnicti  Ahalae  are 
fieqoently  confounded,  all  the  person*  of  these 
namea  an  given  here. 

1.  C  SuiviLius  Stbuctub  Ahaxa,  consul  b.c 
47B,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  aa  appears  from  the 
FastL  (Lit.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  SsBviLiDS  Stbvctos  Ahala,  magister 
eqaitnm  B.  c.  439,  when  L.  Cindnnatu*  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Moelius 
was  platting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  partir 
lans  of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  fomm,  and  Sp.  Maelins 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  AhoU  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  lulled  him.  (Lir.  iv.  13, 14  ;  Zo- 
naras,  vil  20 ;  Dionys.  Bxe.  Mai,  i  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  Uter  writen  a*  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Ciccio  in  terms  of  the  highest  adraiiation  (ta  CaliL 
L  1,  pro  MiL  3,  Oaa,  16) ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
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a  case  of  morder,  and  waa  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  coo- 
demnati&n  by  a  voluntaiy  exile.  (Val.  Max.  v.  8. 
§  2 ;  Cic  dt  Rep.  i.  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
waa  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  B.  c  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  fiuled. 

A  representation  of  Ahahk  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
fiither's  side,  and  from  C  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  AU.  xiu.  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  i*  theienira  int^ided  to  repre- 
sent the  first  conauL 


-:-t^^ 


3.  C  SiBTiLiua  Q.  F.  C.  N.  Stboctus  Ahaia, 
consul  &  c  427.   (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Servilivs  p.  f.  Q.  n.  Stbuctvs  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  B.C  408,  and  magister  eqnitnm  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  snpporting  the  senate  against  hia 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  some  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  waa  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  ha  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  hod  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.    (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  SiKviLius  AuALA,  magister  eqnitam 
a  a  389,  when  Camillus  mis  appointed  dictatn  a 
third  time.  (Lir.  vi.  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Monlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  hia  favour,  a*  one  of  those  whoa*  lives  he 
hod  saved  in  battle;  but  Ahok  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  cireumstaoce, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Servilius.    (//.  N.  viL  39.) 

6.  Q.  Sbbvilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
b.  c  365,  and  again  B.  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  hi*  plebeian  collei^ua  L.  Oenucius  bad  been 
sbiin  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appomted 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tinmi/tes,  and 
defeated  the  Gaul*  near  the  CoUine  pate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  iutenex  in  355.  (Lit.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Sbbviuus  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Abala,  mogister 
equitum  B.  c  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fint  Semnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  hod 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  DoHrriA  Gens,  so  called  from  the 
red  ^r  which  many  of  this  fiunily  hod.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  "  Red- Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  waa 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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anoeston  the  Tictory  of  the  RomanB  orer  the  Latmi 
at  lake  Recillu*  (&  a  496),  and,  to  coi^fiim  the 
truth  of  wliat  thej  Mid,  that  they  stroked  hit 


AHENOBAllBUS. 

bUudc  hair  and  beaid,  which  immediately  hecane 
red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1 ;  Pint.  AemO.  25,  Ooni.  >j 
Dionyi.  ti.  13 ;  Tertoll.  ApoL  22.) 


Strmma  Ahsnobaiiboiivic. 

1.  Cn.  Domitin*  Ahenobarbui,  Col  b.  c,  192, 

2,  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobaibus,  Col  Snff.  b.  c.  162. 

8.  Cn.  Domitim  Ahenobarbui,  Coi,  a,  c,  122: 


4.  Co.  Domitina  Ahenobarbui,  Coa,  &  c.  96. 


6.  L.  Domitiui  Ahenobaitai,  Coa.  &  6  M. 


6.  Cn.  Domitim  Ahenobarbni.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  DiedB.c.81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L,  ComeliDs  Cinna,  Cos.  B.  c.  87. 


7.  L.  Domitim  Ahenobaibm,  Coa 
B.  c  51.  Married  Porda,  nils 
of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitim  Ahenoharboi^  Coa.  &  &  32. 


,Caa.i 


L.  Domitim  Ahenobaibui,  Coa.  a.  c:  16.    Ifiniti 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonim  and  Octam. 


10.  Cn.  Domitim  Ahenolarbni,  Coa. 
A.  D.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
dangfater  of  Germamcui. 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Criipoi  Paa- 
uenus. 


12.  Domitia  '. 
Married  H.  Vale- 
liui  Menala. 


IS.  L.  Domitim  Ahenoharbm,  the  emperor  Nbbo. 

1.  Cn.  Doxmns  L.  r ,  L.  N.  Ahinobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  B.  c.  196,  proeecnted,  in  canjnnction 
with  hit  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  ptcaarii,  and 
with  the  finea  railed  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunm  in  the  iahind  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  hii  piaetonhip,  B,  c.  1 94.  (Lir.  xxxiii. 
42,  szziT.  42,  43,  63.)  He  waa  conaul  in  192, 
and  wai  lent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  wai  succeeded  by  tho 
consul  Scipio  Naaica.  (xxzr.  10, 20, 22, 40,  xxxri. 
37.)  In  190,  he  waa  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochm  the  Qreat.  (xzxTii. 
39;  Plut.  ApaplUk.  Bam.  Cn.  DomU.)  In  his 
couulshi^  one  of  his  oxen  ii  said  to  hare  uttered 
the  warning  "Roma,  cave  tiln."  (Lit.  xzxt.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  L  6.  $  3>  who  Uaely  ays,  Bdlo  Pmieo 
taimh.) 

2.  Cn.  Doitmus  Cn.  p.  L.  n.  Ahznobabbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.  a 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Lit.  zlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  tent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (zlir.  18.)  In  167  he  wai  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paollns  (zIt, 
17) ;  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fiwlt  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, be  and  Comelim  Lentolm  wen  chosen  con- 
sols in  thdr  stead.  (Gc deNoLDaor. Hi,  de Dn. 
ii.  35;  Val.  Afo*.  i.  1.  8  8.) 

8.  Cn.  DomriDS  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahinobakbvs, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Oanl,  became 
they  had  receired  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
SallaTii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedni,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vitoitns,  king  of  the  Anremi, 
near  Yindalinm,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saiga  and 


the  Rhodanm  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mmily 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  Be 
commemorated  his  victory,  by  the  erection  of  tn> 
phies,  and  went  in  procession  through  the  pioTiaoa 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  1211. 
(Lit.  .^nt.  61 ;  Florm,iii.  2;  Strab.  ir.  p.  191 ; 
Cic.  pro  Fait.  12,  BnU.  26 ;  Vellei.  iL  10,  39 ; 
Oroa.  T.  13;  Suet,  ^fer,  2,  who  oonfiiundi  bia 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caea- 
lius  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  posoos 
from  the  senate.  (Lir.  Spit,  62 ;  Cic  pro  Ctuai. 
42.)  He  wu  also  Pontifez.  (Suet.  2.  c)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Qcfn 
FonL  8.) 

4.  Cn.  DoxiTiug  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahinobaxbvs, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  pkhs  B.  c 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marios.  (Amsb. 
M  Cornd.  p.  81,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  coDegt  of 
pontifis  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  &tlier,  h« 
brought  forward  the  law  (£u  Domitia),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  tin 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  {Dili.  cfAuL  jf. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Mazimns  out  of  gratitude.  (LIt. 
Epit.61;  Cic  pro  DeioLll;  Val.  Max.  Ti  S.  §  S.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  aiterwanii 
seTeral  of  his  priTate  enemies,  u  Aemiiim  Scsiuut 
and  Junim  SUanns.  (VaL  Max.  I.  &;  Dion  Csm. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Div.  M  CbecO.  20,  Yerr.  a  47, 
CameL  2,  pro  Sautr.  1.)  He  was  consul  n.  c  M 
with  C.  Cassias,  and  censor  B.  c  92,  with  Lioniiii 
Craum,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  bit 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  ihetdn- 
cians  (Cic  <ii!  Orat.  iii.  24 ;  OelL  zt.  ll),bsttliii 
wu  the  only  thing  in  whidi  they  acted  in  concert 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  w 
putes.  Domitim  wu  of  a  yiolcnt  temper,  asd  wK 
moreoTer  in  &Toar  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  tir- 
ing, while  Ctassm  loved  lozuiy  and  encooisgsa 
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■t.  Anooft  the  numy  njingi  maaiti  of  lioili, 
-•c  an  told  ifaat  Cnums  obaciTed,  "tiiat  it  wu  no 
vooder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  braat,  who  bod 
a  moDth  of  nan  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.  If.  ff. 
zriil  1 ;  Suet.  L  e,-  VaL  Max.  iz.  1.  §  4 ;  Haciob. 
SaL  a.  11.)  Cieero  nya,  that  Dsmitiiu  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  oiaton,  bat  that  he 
■poke  wdl  enoDgfa  and  had  mffideDt  talent  to 
■niintain  hit  fai^  lank.  (Cie.  BnU.  44.) 

5.  L.  Uoif  ITIUS  CH.  r.  Cn.  N.  AHINOBAkBOS, 

•on  of  Na  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  jmbMy  in  B.  c  96,  shortly  after  the  Sei^ 
tS»  mr,  when  slaTe*  had  been  forbidden  to  cany 
traa.  He  ordered  a  ilaTe  to  be  cmeified  for  kili- 
isg  a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cib  Vetr, 
T.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  vi  3.  g  5.)  He  was  consnl  in 
94.  In  the  dril  war  between  Marins  and  Sulla, 
he  esponsed  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mor- 
dcred  at  Rome,  by  nder  of  the  younger  Marios, 
by  the  ptaetor  Dsmasippas.  (Appian,  S.Gi.8S; 
VeOei.n.36;  One.  t.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  DoinriDa  Cn.  w.  Cn.  f.  AaBNOBAXBrs, 
i|iparantly  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Conieiia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelias  Cinna,  consol  in  B.  c:  87,  and 
in  the  dril  war  between  Uatias  and  Salla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  fanner.  When  Snlla  obtained  the 
"■f""*  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbns  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  A&iea,  where  be  was  joined  by  many 
who  w«ra  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  aasistsnew  of  the  Nnmidian  king,  Hiubas,  he 
oolleeted  an  army,  bat  was  defieated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pcmpeina,  whom  Snlla  had  tent  against  him, 
aad  waa  afterwards  kiUsd  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  BL  c.  81.  According  to  tome  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  tha  battle  by  conmiand  of  Pompey. 
(Lir.  £lpiL  89 ;  Plat.  PowqK  10, 12 ;  Zooatw,  z.  2; 
Oiaa.  T.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi  2.  g  &) 

7.  L.  DoMrriuB  Cn.  p.  Cn.  v.  Abbnobarbdr, 
■on  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  70  by 
Ooero,  aa  a  witness  against  Veties.  In  61  be 
waa  eande  aedile,  when  be  exhibited  a  hundred 
Nnmidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leare  the  drcus 
before  the  exhibition  was  orer,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  waa  the  first  time  they  bad  done  so. 
(Dion  Caas.  xxzriL  46  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Till  6i  ;  this 
pause  in  the  gprnes  was  called  diimimm^  Hot.  Ep. 
i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  his  aedHeship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
wen  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  pnnhaaing 
votes  for  AfianiuaL  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
noborbos  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
thraaghoat  his  life  one  of  the  stmngest  supporters 
of  the  aristocntical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measoies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  S9  was  accused  by 
Vettina,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  on 
aooomidiee  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobotfans  was  pnetor  in  B.  a  58,  and  pn- 
posed  on  inTestigation  into  the  'validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
iaxti  not  entertain  his  propositians.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  oonsalship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execo- 
tion  the  measnres  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
stdp,  and  depriTe  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
debated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Ciassus,  who 
also  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  bam  the 
Caoipoa  Maitini  oo  the  day  of  electioD  by  force  of 
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amoi  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  tha  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caeiai  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  aecordin^y  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap, 
Claudius  Pnlcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship ;  and  as  the  friendship 
Detween  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c.  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  qnaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  Cili- 
da,  our  uifoimation  about  Afaenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  tha 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  waa  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  |»ovince  of  further  Oanl,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  hitter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocnttical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  sappoited  by 
Pompey;  bnt  aa  the  latter  did  not^g  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  munjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  h^  poison,  bnt  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  dianght.  Ahenobarbus' 
feeUngs  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
■gainst  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventnally  token, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  oiBT. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  pixrposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  prindples,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orelli's 
Oaamatliam  miianmn;  Suet  Ner.  2;  Dion  Cass. 
Ub.  xxxiz.  xli. ;  Caes.  BdL  Oh.) 

8.  Cn.  Domriua  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbi;*, 
son  of  the  nreeeding,  was  taken  with  his  fiither  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assart  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  ha 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  was  condeomed  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  at  one  of  the  mnideren  of  Caesar.    In  42  he 
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cammanded  a  Beet  of  fifty  ihipi  in  the  Ionian  ata, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitina  CalTinui  on  the 
day  of  the  fint  battle  of  Philippi,  a*  the  latter 
attempted  to  aeil  oat  of  BrondiuionL  He  was 
•alnted  Imperator  in  coniequence,  and  a  l«cord  of 
this  victory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  wliich 
represent*  a  trophy  placed  npon  the  prow  of  a 
vesaeL  Tlie  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
lias  a  beaid,  in  lefereno*  to  the  reputed  oiigin  of 
the  &mily. 


After  ihe  tatttle  of  Philip^  (421  Ahenobarbos 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Ser.  Pompeins, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobaibos  became  reconciled  to  Antoay, 
which  gave  gnat  ofienoe  to  Octaviauua,  and  was 
plaeed  mtr  BiUijmia  by  Antony.  In  the  peaoe 
concluded  wim  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbna,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbn*  remained  a  eonaideiBble  time  in 
Asia,  and  aooompanied  Antony  is  hia  aaibctanata 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  3&  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Abenoborbas  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  fbund  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  fiom  the  amy.  Many  of  the  soUiets, 
disgnstad  with  the  condnct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  ha  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Angustns  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Aetium.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Snetoniaa  says 
that  he  was  the  beat  of  his  &mily.  (Cie.  PUL  li 
11,  z.  6,  Bnt.  26,  ad  Fam.  vi.  22  ;  Appian,  B.  G 
V.  55,  63,  65;  Pint  Amttm.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii.— 1;  VelleL  it  76,  84;  Suet  Aer.  3; 
Tac.  Atm.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  DomriDB  Cn.  r.  L.  N.  Ahknobaiibui, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  B.  a  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Taien- 
tum,  to  AnUHiia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  a  a  32,  and  consul  in 
IL  c  1 6.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  d.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  hnn  aa  han^ity,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  nlates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  eonmanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  pot  sama  restraint  upon  them. 
(Soet.  ATsr.  4 ;  Taa  Am.  iv.44;  Dion  Caas.  liv. 
59;  Velfci.ii72.) 
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10.  Cn.  Domnrs  L.  p.  Cn.  h.  AaBroiAmBur 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  fitther  of  the  empsnr 
Mero.  Ho  married  Agr^apina,  the  daughter  ef 
OermanicuL  He  was  consul  a.  d.  33,  and  sfkec^ 
wards  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etniria  of  dropsy.  Hi*  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  se- 
complice  of  Aibucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  sad 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  rister  Doraitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execntioa  by  the  diatli 
efTiberin*.  Waen  congrstalated  on  the  birth  cf 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatevtr 
was  sprang  from  him  and  Agrippiaa  could  ealy 
bring  ruin  to  dM  state.  (Suet.  A/irr.  5,  6  ;  Tac 
Aim.  ir.  75,  vi  1,  47,  zii.  64  ;  Vellei.  iL  73 ;' 
Dion  Cass.  hriU.  17.) 

1 1 .  Doicrru,  daughter  of  No.  9.   [Doiotu.] 
13.   DoMiTu   LsnoA,   daughter  of   Not  9. 

[DoHrriA  LipiDA.] 

13.  L.  Domnos  AHKtosAiuics,  son  of  No. 
10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.     [Nana.} 

14.  Cn.  DoMiTius  AaxnoBAUBtrs,  praetor  in 
B.  c.  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M .  Coeliai, 
(Cie.  adQ)t.Fr.a.  19.)  He  may  hove  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  DoHmvs  Ahxnobakbur,  praetor  i.  c. 
80,  commanded  the  prorince  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  prooonsuL  In  79,  he  wa»  summoned 
into  fiirther  Spain  by  Q.  Hetellus  Pins,  who  was 
in  want  of  H»-i«tnnr»i  against  Serloriaa,  but  be 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Uirtuleius,  qaaestar  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anna.  (PluL  Snt  12;  Lir. 
EpU.  90 ;  Eutropi.  vi  1 ;  Fhims,  iiL  22 ;  Oni. 
v.  21) 

AJAX  (  AW).  I.  a  son  of  Telamoa,  kug  of 
Salamis,  by  Periboee  or  Eriboea  (ApoUod.  iiL  12. 
§  7  ;  Paos.  i.  42.  |  4 ;  Pind.  /■<».  vL  C5 ;  Diod. 
iv.  73),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeaeus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Onat,  or 
simply  Ajax  {IL  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  ziv.  410;  cobi|i. 
Pind.  Itlk.  vi.  38),  whoeas  the  other  Ajax,  ihs 
son  of  Oilens,  is  alwaya  distingnished  fzan  tk< 
former  by  some  epithet.  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Oneks  sgaiasi 
Troy,  with  his  Soliuninians,  in  twdve  shipi  {li 
iL  567 ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  wa*  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distingnished  and  the  bmTOt 
among  the  Greeks.  (iL  768,  xriL  279,  &c)  Ha 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  sll  the 
Greeks  (iiL  226,  &c) ;  in  beauty  he  was  iafcrior 
to  none  but  Adilles.  {Od.  xL  560,  xxiv.  17; 
comp.  PauB.  L  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  duOeDged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  fbrwarl  among  aeveial  others.  The  pe^ 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  th*  lot 
feU  to  Ajax  {II  vii.  179,  ice.),  and  h*  ap- 
proached. Hector  himself  began  to  tremble,  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  gnnad 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  combatants  were  acpanUed, 
and  upon  parting  they  exehanged  arms  with  sse 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (395,  te) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  when  A^ 
memnon  sont  to  eondliate  Achillea,  (ix.  169.)  Hs 
fought  several  time*  beside*  with  Hector,  u  i>  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xir.  409,  is.  XT. 
416,  ZVL  I14),and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Fstte- 
clns.  (xviL128,  7  32.)  InthegameaattksftDonl 
pile  of  Patrodus,  Ajax  finight  with  Odyassas,  iai 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  Ua 
(zxiii  720,  &c!),    and  in  liko  nmner  witli'Pi*' 
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In  the  emtsct  aboot  th«  uinaiir  of  AehiOaa, 
he  WM  CDUqnend  by  CMyneiu,  and  thia,  nya 
Homer,  beome  the  cause  of  his  death.  {Od.  zi. 
541,  tx.)  OdTMeoa  aftenrards  met  his  spirit  in 
Hades,  and  endeaYonred  to  appease  H,  but  in  nin. 
Thna  far  the  storj  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
lehited  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fiir- 
nisfa  na  with  Taiiona  other  traditions  abont  his 
jonth,  bat  more  eapectally  about  his  death,  which 
■  so  Tagnely  alloded  to  bj  Humer.  According  to 
ApoUodoras  (iiL  1-2.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (Itti.  tL 
51,  tic.),  Ajax  became  inmlnerable  in  conse- 
qoenee  <k  a  ifajtx  which  Heracles  oSiered  to  Zens, 
while  he  was  on  a  Ti»it  in  Sabunis.  The  child 
was  called  Aliiii  from  itris,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
pealed immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  &Toar- 
ahle  omen.  According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
SehoL),  Ajax  was  bom  before  Herules  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  inTtilne> 
able  by  wrapping  him  np  in  his  lion's  skin. 
(Camp.  Sdul.  ad  lU  xxiii.  841.)  Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  soitors  of  Helen.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  10.  §  8;  Hy^n.  Pai.  81.)  During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  ezcunions 
into  neigfabooring  coontries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thzadan  Chersonesns,  where  he  took  Poly- 
doraa,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  core  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  PhrVgia,  slew 
king  Teuthiaa,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
earned  off  neat  spoils,  and  Tecmeiaa,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistresa  (Diet,  Cret 
ii  18;  Soph.  Aj.  310,  480,  Su. ;  Hor.  Carm.  iL 
4.  5.)  Inrthe  contest  idxmt  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prise  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awfiil  state  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Oieek  army,  made  great  haToc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fimeying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  racovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present  (Pind.  Niem.  vii. 
36;  Soph.  4;.  42,  277,  853;  Ov.  Met.  xm.  1, 
&C.;  Lycophr.  I.  e.)  Less  poetical  tra'iitions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  ▼.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Tencrus 
was  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
bat  soeoeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  aecusa- 
tion.  (Pans.  L  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pauaonias  (L  35.  §  3 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  statM,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  w  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolcmus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  depouted  the 
ashea  of  the  hero  is  a  golden  um  on  mount  Rhoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  hu  brother  Teucms  against  the  will  of  the 
Atrcidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smym.  v.  500 ;  Phiiostr.  Her. 
XL  3.)  Pansanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroet,  as  living  after  his  death  iu 
the  island  of  Leuoe.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  £>und  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.  (Phuostr.  Her.  i.  2 ; 
Pans.  iii.  39.  |  11.)    Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  son]  after  his  death,  les  Pbto, 
Dt  Re  PM.  z.  in  fin. ;  PIuL  Sfmpot.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Saliunis  as  the  tntehuy 
hero  of  the  ishnd,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  hononred  with  a  festival,  Alarrm, 
(DicL  rfAtU.  a  e.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponynie  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  {AtaHHi)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2 ;  Plat  Sympoe.  i.  10.)  Not  fitf 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonins 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which,  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  16)  the  wife,  of 
Ajax  was  Olauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides;  by  his  beloved  Tecmesaa,  he  had  a  son, 
EnrysBces.  (Soph.  Jj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  iL  29.  §  4 ;  Pht  Alcib. 
I.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  fiimished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
Bcnlpton  and  painters.  His  sinsle  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  V.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
huge  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lydus.  (Paus, 
V.  22.  §  2 ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  ff.  Xxxv.  10.  §  36 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  11.)  A  beantiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Petworth.     (Bottiger,  Amalthea,  iiL  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  O'lleus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Hom.  //.  iL  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopii.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  iftrit^lace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  {Met.  ziv.  468)  calls  him 
Naryeiui  lieroa.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fed.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tehunonion  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (Ku/oMfniO,  but  is  brave 
and  intrrpid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (II.  ziv.  520,  &c.,  zxiiL 
'89,  &C.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  sicga 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
ziiL  700,  &«.,  ziv.  520,  &c,  xvL  350,  zviL  256, 
732,  &c  In  the  funeral  garnet  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclos  he  contended  wiu  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  fitvoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  ha 
gained  only  the  second  prise.  (xziiL  754,  &c.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  bis  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  {Tvpal  wirptu),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  bat  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  wa< 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (OJ.  iv.  499,  &c.) 

In  later  tradiUons  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhone,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suiton  of  Helen.  (Hygin,  Fab. 
81,  97 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  10.  g  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostmtus  (Her.  viiL  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  m  length,  which  fbllow- 
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ed  him  eTerjrwhere  like  a  dos.  After  the  talung 
of  Troy,  it  u  aaid,  he  nuhed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Caiundia  had  taken  reliige,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddeis  as  a  sup- 
pliant. Ajaz  dragged  her  awar  with  riolence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captirea.  (Viig.  Atn.  iL  403 ; 
Kurip.  TVoad.  70,  jcc.;  Diet.  Cret.  T.  12 ;  Hygin. 
.fla&,  116.)  According  to  lome  statements  he 
•Ten  TioUted  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635;  Q.  Smym.  xiiL  42-2; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  SdoL);  Odysaens  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  aiid  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Pans.  z.  26.  g  1>  SI- 
S  1.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  hare  been  an  ioTention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  bare  Caisandia  for  hiinsel£  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajox  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
nomeward  he  came  to  the  Capharaan  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
Ughtning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajaz. 
(Hygin.  Fob.  116 ;  comp.  Vag.  Am.  I  40,  See., 
xL  260.)  For  a  diffsrent  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  ffer.  riil  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  L  e. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Leuoe.  (Paus.  ill  19.  §  II.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  nation^  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  fiuth  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  amy,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I.  c. ;  Conon.  NarraL  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  mode  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  hehnet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileos.     (Mionnet,  No.  570,  Jtc.)  [L.  S.1 

A'IDKS,  "AlSiJi.     [Hades.] 

AIDO'NEUS  CAIiwit).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'AtSqi.  (Hom.  II,  v.  190,  xi.  61.) 
[Hadh.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossions,  in 
Epcinu,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Pcnephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acads- 
Mits],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidonens.  This  king  thinking  the  two  stnngen 
were  well-meaninK  suitori,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  AVdoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plat. 
Wm.  31,  35.)  Eusebius  (CStrom.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aldonena,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aldoneus  is  nothing  bat  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  fonn  of  a  hUtory,  and  U  undonbtwUy  the  work 
of  a  late  mtarpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
aoaent  myths.  fll  S.1 

di,^^^  LOCUTIUS  or  L0QUKN8,  a  luSan 
ditimty.    In  the  ywtt  a  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Goals,  •  rooe  waa  Imid 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  sileDce  t£ 
night,  announcing  that  the  Oanla  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  V.  82.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paU 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Oanls  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  nralect  by  erect- 
ug  on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
h^  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Ains  Locutias,  or 
the  "Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50 ;  Varn, 
on.  GeU,  zvi.  17;  Cic  d*  DivmaL  L  45,  il 
;»2.)  [L.  &] 

ALABANDUS  CAAi<«a>8ot),  a  Carian  hem, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  ol 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byi.  s.  r.  'AXaSaySa ;  Cic 
do  NaL  Dear.  lii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGCNIA  ('AAo7or(o),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat.  Com.  >-iii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  ("AAaXico/iernti),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  tiie  hero  Alalco- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alalco- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  i\A\K*a, 
so  that  it  would  Hgnify  the  "  poweifnl  defender." 
(Hom.  IL  It.  8  ;  Steph.  Byx.  n  «.  'AAstXura^rior; 
MiiUer,  Onham.  p.  213.)  [L.  &] 

ALALCO'MENES  (tJMlutoiihnit),  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alolcomenae,  to  bave 
brought  np  Athena,  who  was  bora  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  g  4.1  Accordbg  to  Plntaitfa  {D» 
DatdaL  Fragm,  5),  he  advis^  Zeus  to  hare  a 
figure  of  o^-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hen  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomenes  was  Athe- 
nais,  and  that  of  his  son,  Olaucopns,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byi. 
>.  v.  'tiXaXKOfilnoii;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3;  comp. 
Did.  of  AfiL  I.  V.  AalSoAa;  Milller,  Oroiom.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  QAXa\icoiiMrla),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  aa  her  two 
sisters,  Thelzionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  ss 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
I<a*l7-  Their  name  was  IlpajiSlinu,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  fbot  of  the  Telphusiaa 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parU  of 
animals  were  sacrifioed  to  them,  except  heads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  8  2,  4 ;  Panyasia,  <m.  SkpL  B/i. 
$.  ».  T«)«f<(\q,  Suid.  t.  V.  UpaiaiKtii  MSUer,  Or- 
dm.  p.  128,  &C.)  fL.  &] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  Oennan  AUrie,  i.  e.  -  Afl 
ndi,"  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remaikaUe  ss 
bemg  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  fiist 
raemy  who  had  appeared  before  iU  walls  nnce  the 
tune  of  HannibaL  He  was  of  the  fiunily  of  Bslths, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  6mily  of  the  Visigotha 
(Jc™andes,<fcilACW.29.)  HU  firat  appeSincs 
11  ^n!i?"?  "^  ""  -k-  o-  394.  when  he  was  invested 
uy  rbeodosras  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxJianes  in  his  war  with  Engenimt  (Zosimss. 
».6.)    In  396,  partly  from  KigS  «  beji  irfasd 
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tke  oammuid  of  the  anniei  of  the  outem  eiii]Mre, 
fitiy  at  the  initigacion  of  Rnfimu  (Socrates, 
BiiL  Bed.  TiL  10),  he  iiiTtded  and  derastBted 
Onece,  tm,  by  the  amTal  of  Stilieho  in  397,  he 
'■as  oHapelled  to  escape  to  Kpinu.  Whilst  then 
be  was,  hj  the  weakness  of  Aicadios,  appointed 
pnfeet  of  eastern  Ulyiicam  (Zosimos,  t.  S,  6),  and 
putij  owii^  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
It  in  pitnidjng  anna  &t  his  own  puiposes,  partly  to 
his  burth  and  Eune,  was  by  his  comitiymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (dandian,  Eainp.  ii.  212,  BeU.  OtL 
533— ,543.) 

The  met  of  his  lift  waa  spent  in  the  two  ima- 
akms  of  Italy.  The  fiiat  (400-403),  apparently 
nnproToked,  fanmght  him  only  to  Barenna,  and, 
after  a  bloody  defeat  at  PoDenda,  in  which  his  wife 
and  trcasmes  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Ores.  -rii.  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilidio,  which  transfened  his  aerrices  from 
Arcadioa  to  Honorins,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
twQ  of  the  fulfilment  of  nis  demands  for  pay,  and 
br  a  western  pronnce,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  inraaion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
siooed  by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
msasacre  of  the  Oothic  {unities  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  fiimt  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  moat  serere,  but  waa  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refiisal  to 
ocmply  with  Alaric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  occn- 
pation  of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attains,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity, he  restored  it  to  Honorins.  (ZiMimns,  v.  ti.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occaaioned  by  an  assault  upon 
his  troops  onder  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  trescherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  lick  of  the  dty  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  ue  occu- 
pation of  the  sonth  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
Tsding  Sicily  and  A&ica.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illnesa  at  Consentia,  where  be  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Busentinns,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  maaaacte  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Ores. 
Til  39 ;  Jomandea,  30.) 

The  few  personal  tiaits  that  an  recorded  of  him 
— his  answer  to  the  Roman  embauy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, "The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown," 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  "Your  lives" — are  in  the  tme  savage 
hnmonr  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimua,  r.  40.) 
Bat  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
chaiacter  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  inilitary 
akin  ahewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  be  adopted  the  use  of  the  hath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  dviliied  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  obsarred  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace;  the  hmnanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  snperior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
smbitioD  which  he  leenu  to  have  possessed  in 
common  with  other  harharian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
■cmples  agiunst  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  PoUentia,  and  his  reverence  for  die  churches 
during  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  fiuth,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  agains*>the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  port  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
and  as  tne  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  dty  (Oros.  vii.  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
Oreece  and  Rune  sustained  from  bis  two  invasioni 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  pretematiual  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  (BeU. 
Gel,  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  tribe  lieems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voioe 
which  he  could  not  resist,  (Socrates,  HiMt.  EcaL 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimos  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  waa  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  bo 
fotyid  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  waa 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west. 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jonumdes  d»  BA.  Get. 
30;  Claudian,  B.  Get.:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  i& ;  Orosius,  vii.  39 ; 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i,  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  EpiiL  adPrm- 
dp.  ;  Procop.  Bell.  VaHd,  i.  2  ;  Sozomen,  Hitl. 
Bed.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispalensis,  Ckramicon  Got- 
tonm.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  espedally  by 
Jomandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollcntia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Guths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inlerence  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31 )  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed, SeealsoOodefroy,ad/'Ubf<or.xiL3.  [A.P.S,] 

ALASTOR  CAAaoTBp).  1,  According  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicnm  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especi^y  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Pans,  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  Def.  One.  18,  &c. ;  AeschyL 
Affam.  1479, 1508,  Pen.  343 ;  Soph.  TmdL  1092 ; 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1550,  &c) 

2.  Asonof  NeleiuandChloris.  WhenHeraelea 
took  Pyloa,  Alaator  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him,  (Apollod.  L  9,  §  9 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Mod.  I  156.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c,  1 3)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Bar- 
pelyce,  who,  however,  was  token  from  him  by  her 
fiither  ClymenuiL 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarp»> 
don,  and  slain  by  Odyueus.  (Hom.  IL  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  Met,  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Hom.  IL  viii.  333,  xiiL  422.  [L.  &] 

ALASTO'RIDES    ('AJMnoplSris),    a   fatio- 
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nymic  &am  Alastor,  and  given  by  Homer  (77.  xz. 
463)  to  Troi,  vho  wiu  probably  a  wn  of  the 
LTcian  Akitor  mentioned  abore,  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  caUed  ODOTHAEUS  by  Caan- 
dian,  t^ecame  with  Saphrax,  in  A.  D.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  gnardian  of  Vitherictu,  the 
young  king  of  the  Oreuthongi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Oatrogothi.  Alatheu*  and  Saphnz  led  their 
people  aerou  the  Danube  in  thia  year,  and  uniting 
their  forcea  with  thoae  of  the  Viiigothi  nnder 
Fritigem,  took  part  againat  the  Romani  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrlanople,  A.  D.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  •nironnding  country,  Alathena  and 
Saphrax  erentoally  reeroued  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  itt  banki  in  386,  with  die  in- 
tantion  of  uirading  the  Roman  picvincea  again. 
They  were,  however,  repnlaed,  and  Alathen*  waa 
■Iain.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxL  3,  &e. ;  Jotnand.  de 
lUb.  C!efc  26,  27  i  Claudian,  <b  IV  Con,  Honor. 
626  ;  Zoumnt,  iv.  39.) 

'  ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  One  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  Htid  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Latinos,  and 
the  &ther  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca^ 
petns,  according  to  Dionytius.  He  reigned  thirty^ 
nine  years.    (Lir.  i.  3 ;  Dionys.  L  71.) 

A'LBIA  0EN9.  No  persona  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B,  c    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Cakrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institnUon  of  the  office,  B.  c. 
494.  (IJt.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nins  C  t.  Patercolui.  (/»  die.  OonuL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  wu  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  dty,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  a.  c  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
cnlns,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacied 
things:  he  made  his  fiunily  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  abl«  to  Caere.  (Lir.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Max,  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  eonanlar  trifinne  in  &  c. 
S79,  whom  Llvy  (vL  30)  calls  M.  Albimns,  is 
prohibly  the  same  person  ai  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebnhr,  Hut.  of  Ram*,  ii.  n.  I20I.) 

ALBINOVA'NOS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
eontempotanr  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  hu  Epistles  inm  Pontns.  (iv.  10.)  He 
ii  ehused  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  lidema  Ptdo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Ex.  Pout. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Oetmanicus,  the  son 
in  Dnisns,  of  which  twenty-three  Ifaiea  are  pre- 
served in  the  Smuoria  of  Seneca.  (Hb.  i.)  This 
ftagment  is  naoally  entitled  "  De  Navigatione 
Gennanid  per  Ocemmn  Septentrionalera,"  and 
deseribei  ike  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Tae.  Ann.  ii  23.)  It  would  seem  bam 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanns  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  himjhlmlaior  ekgaiUMnua.    {JBp.  122.) 

Three  Uitm  elegiea  are  attributed  to  Albfaio- 
vaini%  bat  without  any  snfflcient  outhori^: 
namely, — 1. "  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  de  Morte  Drnsi,'' 
which  is  aieribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  lad  baa  been 
published  tepoiotely  by  Bi«mer,  Hebnst.  1775. 
2.  "  In Obitum  Maecenatis."  3.  "De  Veriris  Mae- 
cenotia  moiibandi."  (Wemsdor^  i>oc(a«  Latmi 
MiKtm,  iiL  pp.  121,  flte.,  153,  Jtc.) 
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The  firagment  of  Alblnovanua  on  the  voyage  of 
Oermanicus,  haa  been  published  by  H.  Slepheni, 
Pragm.  Poet.,  p.  416,  Pitboeus,  Epigram,  et  pdim. 
vtt.,  p.  239,  Bnrmann,  AniX.  Lot.  iL  ep.  121, 
Wemsdorf,  PoeU  Lot  Mw.  iv.  L  p.  229,  Ac. 
All  that  haa  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  170S,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  Geimaa 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinbnrg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Maiius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  B.  c  87.  He  thereupon  fied  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  Aiier  the  defeat  of  Csiho 
and  Norbanus  in  B.  c  81,  he  obtained  the  panlon 
of  SnUa  by  treacheronaly  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  offlcen  of  Norbanua,  whom  he  had 
invitea  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Snlla,  whence  the  Pseudo- Asconius  (is 
CSe.  r«rr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  AiUno- 
vanns  betraying  it  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  60, 62, 91 ; 
Fiona,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  pria- 
eipal  fiunily  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  aa  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nns.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivaUres 
in  tana,  emu,  and  mtu,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  fonns. 
(Comp.  Kiebuhr,  HiH.  cf  Rome,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  PosTUHioa  P.  r.  Albdb  Rsoiuxina, 
was,  according  to  Liry,  dictator  &  c.  498,  when 
he  oonquried  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  sear 
lake  ResiUns.  Roman  story  related  that  Cattor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  ue  dictator  aftersudi 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  PoUnx  in  ths 
fbmm.  He  was  consul  B.  c  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  ia  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (Lir.  ii  19,20,21; 
Dionys.  vL  2,  &e. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  I ;  Cic  it 
Nat,  Dear.  n.  2,  iiL  6.)  The  surname  Regilleniis 
is  nsoally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  bom  this 
battle ;  bat  Niebnhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  fion 
a  phtoe  of  residence,  just  as  the  Clandii  bon  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  ipoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxz.  46)  statea  expteasly,  that  Sdpia 
A&icanns  was  the  fflrst  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebnfar,  UM.if' 
Rome,  L  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemoisia 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  RouA  underneath,  which  are  psitl; 
eSiced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  honeiaea 
tampUng  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  8r.  Posmnm  A.  r.  P.  n.  Alkvs  Rmo 
LBNais,  apparentlv,  according  to  the  Faati,  the  iob 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  thrt 
in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  plaiad 
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noa  thcae  gmcalogie*,)  wm  hmuoI  b.  c.  466. 
(ur.  in.  3 ;  Dionf  i.  iz.  60.)  He  «a«  one  of  th« 
tinea  commiuianen  Knt  into  Gncee  to  collect  in- 
Csaatkin  aboot  the  hws  of  that  coantiy,  and  wai 
a  mrinheT  of  the  fint  decemTirate  in  451.  (Lir. 
Si.  31,  93 ;  Dionyt.  z.  52,  56.)  He  commanded, 
a*  legatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  inny  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aeqniaot  and  Volaciani  wen 
delcBted  in  446.  (Lir.  iiL  70.) 

3.  A.  PosTOMioa  A.  f.  P.  n.  Albdi  Riou^ 
LBNSDi,  apparently  eon  rf  No.  1,  wa*  censol  bl  c. 
464,  and  eanied  en  war  againat  the  Aeqniana. 
He  waa  tent  aa  ambaandor  to  the  Aeqniani  in 
458,  oa  wiiieh  oocaaion  he  wu  innihed  bj  their 
commander.  (Lit.  iiL  4, 5, 25  ;  Dionyi.  iz.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sr.  Poaruiinni  Sp.  r.  A.  m.  Albos  Rbgil- 
Lxnsua,  qiparently  aon  of  No  2,  wa*  eonsniar  tri- 
bune iL  c  433,  and  aerred  aa  legatni  in  the  war  in 
the  foBowing  year.  (Lir.  fr.  35,  27.) 

5i.  P.  PoaruMiua  A.  r.  A.  N.  Albihus  RxgU/- 
LKtan,  whom  Liry  calla  Haieni,  waa  conaular 
tribune  B.C.  414,  and  waa  killed  in  an  inaonection 
of  the  aol^n,  whom  he  had  depriTed  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aeqoian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
pnmiaed  them.  (Lit.  ir.  49,  60.)    ■ 

6.  M.  PoamniKm  A.  r.  A.  n.  AiBinm  Rsen^ 
iscsn,  ia  mentioned  by  Ijiry  (t.  1 )  aa  conanhu 
tribone  in  &  c.  408,  bat  waa  in  reality  cenaor  in 
that  year  with  H.  Purina  Camillna.  (FaM  Capitol.) 
In  their  eenaorahip  a  fine  waa  impoaed  npon  all 
men  who  ramained  ain|^  np  to  oM age,  (V^Maz. 
ii.9.Sl;  PhitOiia.2;  Dki,i/Ant.:v.  Umrium.) 

7.  A.  Poarrojuus  Aibinot  RaoaLZHBig,  con- 
mlar  tribtine  B.  c.  397,  orflected  with  hia  colleague 
L.  Jafiaa  an  aimy  of  Tolonteera,  aince  the  tribune* 
pccTeoted  them  iraa  making  a  regular  leTy,  and 
cot  off  a  body  of  Taiqniaienaea,  who  were  return- 
iag  heme  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lit.  t.  16.) 

8.  Sr.  Pomomns  Albinus  Rboillbnsu^  con- 
aolar  tribune  &  a  394,  carried  on  the  war  againat 
the  Aeqniana ;  he  at  firat  auflered  a  defeat,  but 
aiterwarla  conqueied  them  eon^tely.  (LIt.  t. 
86,  2&) 

9.  Sp.  PorrintiBi  ALSiinm,  waa  eonaal  a  c. 
334,  and  ioTaded,  with  hia  colleague  T.  Vetnrina 
CalTinna,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac- 
cnont  of  the  great  foicea  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected, and  the  report  that  the  Sanmite*  were  com- 
ing to  their  aaaiatanee,  a  dictator  waa  appointed. 
(Ut.  Tiii.  16,  17.)  He  waa  cenaor  in  332  and 
magiater  eqnitam  in  337,  when  M.  Clandiua  Mbi^ 
eettna  waa  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  eomitia. 
(Tiii.  17,  23l)  In  321,  he  waa  conaul  a  aecond 
time  with  T.  Veturiu*  CalTinua,  and  marched 
againat  the  Samnitea,  but  waa  defeated  near  Cau- 
diom,  and  obliged  to  aurrender  with  hia  whole 
anny,  who  were  aent  under  the  yoke.  Aa  the 
price  of  hia  ddiTeiance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  hia  colleague  and  the  other  conunandera  awore, 
in  the  name  dt  the  repujblic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  oonaola,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  hud  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
aenate,  on  the  adTice  of  Poatumiua,  reeoWed  that 
all  perMma  who  had  awom  to  the  peace  ahonld  be 
giren  up  to  the  Somnitc*.  Poatumiua,  with  the 
other  priaonera,  aocordin^y  went  to  the  Samnitea, 
bat  they  refnaed  to  accept  them.  (LIt.  iz.  1 — 10 ; 
Appian,  da  JUb.  Stmn.  3—6 ;  Ck.  dt  Qf.  m.  30, 
Caio,l%) 

10.  A.  Pomnttat  A.  r.  L.  tr.  Ai-BiNua^  wu 
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conaul  BL  c  242  with  Lntatioa  Catuhu,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginiana  off  the  Aegatea,  and  thus 
brought  the  firat  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinua 
waa  kept  in  the  dty,  againat  hia  will,  by  the  Poit- 
tifex  Mazimua,  beauae  he  waa  Flamen  Hartialia. 
(Lir.  £lpiL  19,  xziii.  13 1  Entrap,  ii.  27  ;  VaL 
Maz.  I  1.  g  2.)  He  waa  cemur  in  234.  (Faiii 
OopHoL) 

11.  L.  Poarmaini,  A.'  r.  A.  n.  ALsniDti,  ap- 
parently a  aon  of  the  preceding,  waa  conaul  a.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  hia  aecond  oonaolahip 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illytiana.  (Eutropi  iii  4 ; 
Oroau  IT.  IS  I  Dion  Caaa.  Fng.  161 ;  Polyb.  ii.  11, 
Ac,  who  erroneooaly  caOa  Um  A»Uu  faiatead  of 
taenia.)  In  216,  tile  third  year  of  the  aecond 
Puaic  war,  ha  waa  made  praetor,  and  aent  into 
Ciaalpine  Oaul,  and  while  abaent  waa  elected  eon- 
aal the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  Bat 
he  did  not  lire  to  enter  upon  hia  conanlahip ;  for 
he  and  hia  aimy  were  deatnyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Ciaalpine  OauL  Hia  head  waa  cut 
ofi^  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  waa  dedicated 
to  the  goda  by  the  Boii,  and  need  aa  a  aocred 
drinking-TeaaeL  (LIt.  zzil  36,  zziiL  34 ;  Polybt 
iil  106,  US ;  Cie.  Tun.  i.  37.)  ' 

12.  Sp.  PosTUMiua  L.  r.  A.  N.  Albinos,  waa 
praetor  peregrinua  in  B.  a  189  (LIt.  zzzriL  47, 
50),  and  conaul  in  186.  In  hia  conaulahip  the 
aenatoaconaultnm  waa  poaaed,  which  ia  atill  eztant, 
aoppreaaing  the  worahip  of  Baechua  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  wen 
committed  in  connezion  with  it.  (zzziz.  6,  11, 
&c.;  VaL  Maz.  Ti.  S.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzziii. 
10;  Diet.  ^  Ant.  p.  344.)  He  waa  alao  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  adToneed  age.  (Lit  zl. 
42 ;  Cic.  Caio,  Z.) 

13.  A.  PoHTVKiDs  A.  r.  A.  H.  AiBiMva, 
waa  cnmle  aedile  B.  c.  187,  when  he  ezhibited 
the  Great  Oamea,  praetor  185,  and  conaul  180. 
(LiT.  zxzix.  7,  23,  xl  35.)  In  hia  conaulahip 
he  conducted  the  war  againat  the  Lignriana. 
(zL  41.)  He  waa  cenaor  174  with  Q.  fnlvina. 
Their  eenaorahip  waa  a  aerere  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  membera  from  the  aenate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  Tbey  ezecnted,  howcTer,  many 
public  worka,  (zli.  32,  zlii,  10 ;  comp.  Cic  Kerr, 
i.  41.)  He  waa  elected  in  hia  eenaorahip  one  of 
the  decemriri  aacnrum  in  the  place  of  L.  Comeliua 
Lentnlna.  (Lir.  zlil  10.)  Albinua  waa  engaged 
in  many  'public  miaaiona.  In  175  he  waa  aent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquin  into  the  tinth  of 
the  repreaentationa  of  the  Dutdaniona  and  Thea- 
aaliana  about  the  Baatamae  and  Peraeua.  (Polyb. 
zzvi  9.)  In  171  he  was  aent  aa  one  of  the  am- 
baaaadon  to  Crete  (Ut.  xlil  35);  and  after  the 
conqueat  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commiaaionen  appointed  to  settle  the  afiiiin 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paulina.  (zIt.  17.) 
Livy  not  ui^&equently  cnlla  him  Lnacua,  bma 
which  it  would  aeem  that  he  waa  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  PosTUMiua  A.  r.  A.  N.  Albinus 
Paullulub,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhapa  obtained  the  aumame  of  Paullulua,  oa 
being  amall  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothera.  He  waa  praetor 
in  Sicily,  B.  c.  183,  and  conaul,  174.  (LiT.  ttt^t. 
45,  zli.  26,  zliii.  2.) 

15.  L.  PusTUMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinos,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  waa  praetor 
a  c  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.    Hia  command  waa  ptoloiiged  in  the  fi>llow> 
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log  jtu.  After  oonquering  the  Vaceaei  and  Ln- 
ritani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  I7fli  and  obtained 
■  tiimnph  on  acconnt  of  hi>  rictorieag  (Lir.  zL 
S5,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xU.  3,  II.)  He  waa  cooaul  in 
173,  with  M.  PopilUni  Laenai;  and  tlie  irar  in 
Ligoria  «raa  aaaigned  to  both  connila.  Albinut, 
boweTer,  waa  tint  sent  into  Campania  to  ieparate 
the  land  of  the  state  bom  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  bnaineu  occupied  him  all  the  sommer,  so 
that  he  waa  nnable  to  go  into  hi*  prorince.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  pat  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries, (xll  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  waa  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fad.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  waa  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  "raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
mrship.  (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
PauUns  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
AeniL     (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  PosTUMiDS  Albindd,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  aiaj  of  Aemilius  Panllus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c  168.  He  waa  sent  bjr  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  hi*  care  by  Paullni,  (Lit. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  PoarrtniiVR  Sr.  r.  L.  N.  Albimds, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  cnrule  aedile  B.  C. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  liad  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  waa 
aiippoaed  that  he  waa  poisoned  by  hi*  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  j  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMiuR  A.  P.  A.  N.  ALBiNtrg,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  8.  c.  155  (Cic. 
JcaJ.  iL  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiiL  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  LncuUus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
Spit.  48 ;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3 ;  Orofc  iv.  21.)  He 
Wiu  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attains  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxziii, 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mnmmins  Achoicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  30,  32.)  Albinns  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Oieek  litentnre,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  whi^  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
waa  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelM  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  aak  for  the  indulgence 
of  bis  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xL  8),  Macrobiu*  (Prebee  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
{Otto,  12),  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  AlXoi  neor^fuat). 
PolyUns  also  says  that  Albinns  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  ha  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  ahiriied  all  Uboor  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  letiied  to  ThthM^ 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indispontion,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  aocooat 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  presenL 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  daeim  iomo  and  littrra- 
bu  et  ditertn.  (Cic.  Aead.  iL  45,  Brut.  21.)  Ma- 
cnbius  (iL  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  tint  book 
of  the  Annals  d  Albinus  respecting  Bmtns,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  taf- 
posed  that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  tzans- 
iated  into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  tobySer 
Tins  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  anthor  of  the 
work  "  De  Otigine  Gentis  Romanae,"  c  15. 
(Kranse,  Fi^oe  el  Fragm.  Veterum  Hatoritanat 
Aonumomm,  p,  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  PosTDKiua  Albinds  MAONini,  «ts 
consul  B.  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hsp- 
pened  at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  i*  this  ^ 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicen  speaks  in  the  Brutut  (c 
25 ),  and  says  that  therd>were  many  orations  of  his, 

20.  Sr.  PoBTUMiuB  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinvs, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  waa  consul  &  a  110,  sad 
obtained  the  province  of  Nunudia  to  cany  on  the 
war  against  Jngurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measnrea,  but  allosrwl 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugnrtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  inrrender.  Many  pe^ 
sons  supposed  diat  his  inactivity  waa  inteatunal, 
and  that  Jugnrtha  had  bought  nim  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  fiom  Africa,  ha  left  his  hnther 
Aulas  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  th* 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Nomidia,  h(i 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  toe  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  conditbn,  in  the  fbllowiq; 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (Soil.  Jug.  35,  M, 
39,44;  Ores.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  Hems 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  paiitd 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugnrtha.  (Cic  BnA  34; 
camp.  SoU.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.Po8TVMiusALBiNuisbrotherofKo.20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  hishi> 
ther  08  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  b.  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  manhed 
to  benege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jagurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promiis 
of  giving  him  a  huge  sum  of  money,  indoced  bin 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  sad 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destrnctian  bf 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  undo^ 
taking  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (SsiL  Jf- 
36—38.) 

22.  A.Po8TDiiimA.P.  Sp.H.AtBnnn,gI«ai■ 
son  of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  «•• 
consul  B.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  S. 
viiL  7 ;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  ths 
words  of  a  senatusconsultum  passed  in  their  wo- 
sulship  in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  )araf 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaks. 
(Bnii.  35,  pott  Red.  ad  Qfor.  5.)      • 

The  foUowing  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhd  (nl 
T.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinos.  Oa 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  lettos 
HisPAN.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  tbs 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Aibinns  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  aide  aou 
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B  npmented  atretching  oat  hii  band  to  an  eagle, 
t  miiituy  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  &Mei 
irith  the  axe.  On  it  are  the  letten  A.  n»T.  a.  r. 
%.  ■.  ABiN  (m  on  the  coin,  initead  of  alsin.).  On 
tke  coins  of  the  Postnmia  gens  the  fraenomen 
Spmiiis  is  alw>7  written  &  ami  not  St. 


23.  A.  Paaromus  AiMonn,  a  penon  of  pne- 
tariao  nmk,  oommanded  the  fleet,  B.  c  89,  iu  the 
■Msnic  var,  and  waa  kiBed  by  his  own  soldien 
mdet  the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
Rslity  on  account  of  his  emdty.  Solla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consnl  Poidns  Cato,  inooipo- 
aled  his  troops  with  his  own,  bnt  did  not  pnnuh 
tke  ofienden.     (Liv.  Epit  75  ;  Phit.  SiUla,  6.) 

34.  A.  Poaruuiirs  Albinvs  was  placed  by 
Caesar  orer  Sicily,  b.  c  48.   (Appian,  fi.  C  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  Junius  Bbutds  Albinok,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  comrnemotated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
whne  Bmtns  is  caDed  albint(s)  bbvtl  r. 
[BairrDB.] 


ALBI'NXJS,  procnntor  of  Judaea,  in  the  leign 
of  Noo,  abont  A.  D.  63  and  64,  snoceeded  Festus, 
snd  was  gnilty  of  almost  erery  kind  of  crime  in 
Iris  gDTenunent.  He  pardoned  the  rilest  criminals 
far  money,  and  shamelessly  plondeied  the  pro- 
vincials. He  was  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph. 
A->t.J>id.rx.i.%l;  BtIL  Jud.  iL  14.  §  1.)  The 
LccnoB  AtBiNOS  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
hsTe  been  the  same  person. 

ALBrauS  ('AACim),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
«)io  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.  (Oalen,  toL  It.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil)  A 
■dsit  tract  by  him,  entided  'EuruTWYii  dt  roOf 
TUiirwrn  ^laKirfovs,  has  come  down  to  as,  and  is 
paUiahed  in  the  second  Tolnme  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
efititm  of  Falnicias;  bnt  omitted  in  the  reprint 
bj  Harlea,  becaase  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
Elwall's  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
1771 ;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
I<>ps.  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance. Aftat  explaining  the  natnre  of  the 
DUogae,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
^t«r  goes  on  to  diride  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  iimr  classes,  Kayucads,  Ar/iiTucwt,  ^mrucovr, 
^Bwoit,  and  mentions  another  dirision  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
sdriKs  that  the  Alcibiadn,  Pbaedo,  Republic,  and 
Tniaegi,  ihoold  be  read  in  a  series. 

The  snthorities  respecting  Albinos  have  been 
nUccled  by  Fabrieins.  {BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  658.) 
nt  U  laid  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  aminge- 
Bimt  of  the  writings  of  Pbto.  Another  Albinus 
>  mmUoncd  by  Boethius  and  Cassiodoms,  who 
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wrote  in  Latin  soma  works  on  mnuc  and  geo- 
metry, [a  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLOT)IUS,  whose  full  name 
was  Dedmns  Clodios  Ceionias  Septimius  Al- 
binos, the  son  of  Ceionins  Postumios  and 
Amelia  Messalina,  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in 
A&ica ;  bnt  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  lus  &ther's  statement  (CopitoL 
Clod.  AlUm.  4),  he  rcceired  the  name  of  Albi- 
nos on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.-  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  ««riy  a^  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  dunng  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassins  a^inst  the  onperor 
Marcos  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  meriu  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (ib. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinos  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  eonntiymen  but  little,  and  who  was 
praiseworthy  (at  his  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas^ 
sitts,  and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  cfaoseil 
consuL  The  emperor  Commodus  gave  Albinus  a 
conmiand  in  Oam  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
fidse  rnmour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasian,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  TF"!i''*»'"'"g  that  it  would  be  nseful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  empercr, 
who  sent  Junius  Severus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  hnvo 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  wo  majr 
conclude  from  the  bet,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  tho 
appointment  of  Junins  Severus  as  his  snccestor, 
Albinns  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  in 
A.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinos  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.     (7&.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Jnlianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pescennius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albmns  by  the  armies  m  Bri- 
tain and  QaoL  Jalianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
a^nst  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  opon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  hira 
the  consolship  in  a.  d.  194.  Bot  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  A.  n.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfitore  of  his  adherenU,  especially  after  tho 
&11  of  Byuntiom  in  a.  D.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Romm 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  («&.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  nis  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Oool,  and  there  fought  with  him  op 
the  19tfa  of  Febmiiiy,  197  (Spartion.  &t»r.  11) 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  he  vai  at  6nt  Tietoriont, 
but  at  last  wa<  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  hia  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  ScTems,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Sererus,  who  sent  his  head  to  Borne, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinns.  The  town  of  Lugdnnum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinu*  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severas. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  serere,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  ha*  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus,  It 
is  said  that  ha  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Mileuan.  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Cloduu  Albiiau:  Dion  Casa.  Ixx,  ^ — 7; 
Herodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5 — 7.) 

There  are  several  medal*  of  Albinus.  In  the 
one  unim^fJ  he  is  called  d.  cxod.  szpt.  albin. 

[W.  P.] 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE1CS,  wa*  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  to  which 
Oalba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  a.  o.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Ruftts,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this,  sent  centurions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tnc.  Hiii.  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  ('AXtlay  or  'AXtSim), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or 
Beigion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Oeiyon.  But  thev  paid  for  their 
pn»umption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyeo- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebioo,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginns  {PoeLAstr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionysius.   (I  il.)  [h.  S.] 

ALDUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Sntrius  Seeundus, 
and  infiunou*  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  Ust  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  {impietatu 
in  principem),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitins  Aheno- 
borbus,  Vibius  Marsua,  and  L.  Armntius,  a*  ac- 
complices. She  waa  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herselC    (Tac.  .i^iin.  vl  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  wa* 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg,  Aen, 
vii.  81,  &c.  J  Hor.  Cam.  i.  7.  12  ;  TibnIL  il  6. 
69.)  Lnctantius  {De  Sibyll.  L  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  io  one 
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hand,  wa*   found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Her  $orta,  or  oracle*,  which  belonged 
/atala,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  i 
sited  and  kept  in  the  Capitol     The 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  -i 
specting  the  locality,  aee  Kepkalidei,  lUimm  dmni 
/<a/i«>,  i.  p.  125,  &e.  [L- S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBUTIUS,  a  phy*ici«i  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  uid  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  zxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  finy  thousand  sestenes  (about  1 953^ 
2i.  Sd.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physician*  at  Rome  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  O.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBUTIUS,  fioiahed  his 
ttndie*  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  aeoosid 
century  B.  c.,  and  belonged  to  the  Eirieoican  aect. 
He  wa*  well  acquainted  with  Oreek  litermtuic,  or 
rather,  say*  Cicero,  wa*  almost  a  Greek.  (Jirmt. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  orr—itw 
the  Oreek  Unguage  and  philosophy,  he  wa*  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  npon  him  are  pre- 
•erved  by  Cicero  (ib  Fiit,  i:  3);  and  Cicero  hinisalf 
speaks  of  him  a*  a  light-minded  man.  He  accased, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucin*  ScaevoU,  the  aagur; 
of  maladministration  (repetuiuUu)  in  hi*  province. 
(BnU.  26,  De  OnU.  ii.  70.)  In  B.  c  105  Albncia* 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  t* 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  wa*  accused  in  ILC.  103  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  wa*  not  allowed  to  oonduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albudus.  {D«  Prot.  Con.  7,  n  Pmm.  38,  Dia.  m 
CaacU.  19,  lU  Of.  ii.  14.)  After  his  condemnatioa, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy.  (7W.V.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  some 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cioera  {BruL  35.) 

Varro  {d»  R$  Rail,  iii  2.  $  17)  speaks  of  son* 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Loci- 
lius ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  aa  TitaL 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SI LAa     [Su.a».] 

ALBU8  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTI'NUS.    [Jo- 

VSNTINUa.] 

ALCAEUS  CAAKowf).  1.  A  aon  of  Peneos 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponoma,  the 
daughter  of  Menoeoen*  of  Thebes,  by  whom  he 
becune  the  &ther  of  Amphytrion  and  Aaaio, 
(ApoUod.  il  4.  §  6 ;  SchoLoifar^  &>«■&.  8S6.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (viii.  14.  §  3)  his  wib^ 
name  wa*  Laonome,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
Ouneus,  or  Lysidioe,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

3.  According  to  Diodorus  (L  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  hi* 
descent  from  Alcaeul,  the  son  of  Peneo*.     [U>- 

RACLXa.] 

S.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Ju- 
danna,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Hendids 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Hend. 
L  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  SI )  calls  this  son  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleolaus.  (Comp.  Hellanicus,  (^.  Sitpi.  Bp, 
$.  r.  'AWai)  ;  Wcaaeling,  ad  Diod.  L  e.) 

4.  According  to  Diodoras  (v.  79)  a  general  <( 
Rhadamanthya,  who  presented  him  with  the  idanJ 
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■f  Puds.  Apollodonu  (ii.  5.  {  9)  rsUte*  thmt  lia 
ma  a  iod  of  Androgens  (the  aon  of  Minos)  and 
bntiier  of  Stfaenelas,  and  that  when  Hencles,  oo 
his  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  ia  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amaxons, 
airifed  at  Paroa,  some  of  his  companions  were 
•Jain  bj  the  sons  of  Miuos,  residing  there.  He- 
ncles, in  bis  anger,  slew  the  descenduits  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeas  and  Sthenelus,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Thasns  as  their  habitation.        [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AXnuH),  of  Usssbnx,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology^ 
from  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  rf 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
■eTeral  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelinga.  One  of  thne  epigrams, 
howerer,  gare  eveu  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininua,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  aathor's  ascribing  the  Tictory  of  Cynosoepha- 
lae  to  the  Aetolians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaens,  in  which  be  gave  the 
Messenian  m  very  broad  hint  of  the  iu»  he  might 
expect  if  he  £ell  into  his  hands.  (Plut  Flamm. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmasius 
{D»  Cnae,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  Bitlioth.  Grate  ii.  p. 
88)  to  suppose  that  Alcaens  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  prsuse  of  Flanuninus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  genexal*s  name,  Titus,  led 
Tietx»  {Pnieg.  n  If)oopkron)  into  the  error  of 
imagiuing  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Alcaens  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Akaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  319  and 
19SB.C 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Oreek  An- 
tkdogy  which  b«r  the  name  of  "Alcaeua,"  two  have 
the  word  "Mytilenaens"  added  to  it;  but  Jacobs 
seems  t«  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition.,  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  "Alaieus  Messeniaa,"  and  some  of 
Alcaens  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
aereial  which  must,  bam  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Akaeus  of  Measene,  and,  in  &ct, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned  as  eoatemporories  of  Al- 
eaeus,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicnrcan  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
bam  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154ac  (Pcrizon. ai< .^eUoa.  r.//'.iz.22;  Athen. 
zii.  p.  547,  A.;  Snidas,  s.  r.  t,tlKoafoi):  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
aoeustomed  to  ridicule  the  granunarian  Iiocrates. 
(Pdyb.  zxxii.  6;  B.a  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  person^  of  whom  nothing  iiirther  ia 
known,  may  have  been  identical  vrith  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist 

(Jacobs,  Atithol.  Orate  xiii.  pp.  836-838 ;  there 
is  a  reference  to  Alcaens  of  Messene  in  Ensebius, 
Pmpar.  Evaag.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  CAAinuotV  of  Mytilxnb,  in  the 
idand  of  Lesbos,  the  earnest  of  the  Aeolutn  lyrio 
poets,  began  to  flonriah  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  oontest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  in  hii  native  state,  Alcaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  former  party,  and  warmly 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (&  c,  611),  we  find  tho' brothers  of 


Alcaens,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimemidaa,  fitting 
under  Pittacus  agairut  Melanchrus,  who  i*  da- 
scribed  as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  th* 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  74,  79  ;  Stiab.  ziiL  p. 
617  i  Snidas,  j;  v.  Uica  and  lUrraicn;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  £13,  s.  e.  KiBofn,  instead  of  K/wr;  Clin- 
ton, Faali,  L  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion: on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melancfams  ia 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p^  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaens  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troos,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeaas 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (a.  c  606.)  Thon^ 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilem, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phiynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Uytile- 
naeans  wen  defeated,  and  Akaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Matig.  i.  15,  p. 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  CImM. 
Olym.  xliii.  8 ;  Clinton,  Fatti,  I  f.  219.)  His 
sending  home  ^e  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melonippus  (Fr.  56,  p, 
438,  Bloml),  seems  to  shew  that  he  hod  a  repttt». 
tion  for  courage,  such  aa  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  hini  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(AnthoL  PalaL  ix.  184 ;  Cic.  Ttttc  Ditp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Cam.  i.  32.  6;  Athen.  zv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  em|4<>T*<'  i"  *■>'* 
mating  his  Mends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  hoosa 
is  described  by  himself  as  furmshed  with  the  we»- 
pons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p^  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  Ihuing  the  period  whkh  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  •  sncceaoion  of  leaders, 
who  are  colled  tytaott,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned tho  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids,  succeeded  in  driving  Uie  noUea 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaens  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  ted  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
ai)tvitir^Trtt  (dictator)  or  tyiant.  He  held  his 
oiSce  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589 — 579),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Stnb.  xiiL  p.  617;  Akaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
BlomC ;  Arist,  Rip.  iiL  9.  §  fi,  or  iii  14 ;  Plut. 
Amai.  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert.  L  79;  Dionys. 
V.  p.  336,  Sylb.)    [Pittacuh.] 

Notwithstsnding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  "  fcigiTeness  is  better  than  rerenge."  (Diog, 
Laert.  176;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  I.  §  6.)  Alcaeua 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus, 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Akaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  tnvelled  over  different 
countries.    Akaeus  visited  %ypt  (Strab.  L  Jk  87X 
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and  he  appean  to  hare  written  poems  in  which  hia 
adTentorea  by  tea  were  detcribed.  (Hor.  Cbrm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimenidaa  entered  the  lerrice  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  perfonned  an  exploit  which 
waa  celebrated  by  Alcaeoa.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomt)  Nothing  is  known  of  tho 
life  of  Alcaeni  after  thii  period  ;  bnt  from  the 
political  Btate  of  Mytilene  it  ia  most  probable  that 
Be  died  in  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeiu.  His  writings  present  to  as  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  poinL  But  their  drcnla- 
tion  in  Greece  seems  to  hare  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  OS  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  canse. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  bis  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  ns  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  zi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odea, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (^ir/wra).  Those  which  have 
nceived  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  p»- 
triotic  odes  referring  to  the  Actions  of  his  state 
oTcurMiTiicd  or  StxooTturuurrucdj  the  **Alcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenae"  of  Horace.  (Cbrm.  ii.  13.  27 ; 
QnintiL  x.  1.  §  6S ;  Dionys.  de  Vtt.  Ser^  Beat,  ii 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  oTer 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Bloml),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  mined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomt),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Cbrm.  i.  S7,  i.  14.)  Many  fingments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1, 3, 16, 18, 20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Oarm.  L  9. 
IS.)  Miiller  remarks,  that  "it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeas  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (ffufororwd) ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man^s  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preaemd  by  Aristotle  {Met.  19;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  othcn  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Cbrm.  I.  32.  10 ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  28, 
TVoc  QuaesL  W.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  an  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  wann  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmost  feelings. 
The  metres  of  Alcaens  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

liis  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittaeus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  ia  engraved  by  Visconti 
(/am.  PI.  iii.  No.  3.0 

The  fngments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  "Aristologia  Pindarica," 
Basil  1556,  Bvo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  bagmenU  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poeta  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  an  seveni 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinna,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modem  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halse 
San.  1780—1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo.;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  "Hnsenm  Criticnm," 
ToL  L  p.  421,  &C.,  Camb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford's  "Poetae  Qnea  Minorea;"  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  "Alcaei 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additionil 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  lis- 
seum  for  1B29,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
biich.  fiir  Philolog."  for  1830 ;  and  in  Cramsli 
"Anecdota  Giaeca,"  vol  L  Oxt  1835. 

(Bode,  GetdueUe  der  Lyriidum  DidUlamd  ier 
Hdlenai,  ii.  p.  378,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAKubf),  the  son  of  Miccus,  wss 
a  native  of  Mttilbne,  according  to  Soidas,  wke 
may,  however,  have  confounded  nim  in  this  point 
vriUi  the  lyric  poet  He  is  found  exhilnti^  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transitioo 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  388,  be 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Ttan^in,  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  hit 
second  Plutna,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidai  ii 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  6fili 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  fiag- 
ments  remain,  and  the  ibllowing  titles  are  knows, 
'A<«A^  imxnniJutm,  Faitiyaitiit,  VjAvitim',  '\fit 
fines,  KcAXwTW,  Ki^ifterftet^ta,  Ila^sulrriK 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabridui 
(SiUioe*.  Graee.  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  yerson  from  Akaena  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  amee 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  bit 
**  Comoedo-tiagoedia." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  PIntns;  Smia, 
:  V. ;  Pollux,  x.  1 ;  Coaaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  P> 
206 ;  Meineka,  Fn^.  Comic  Orate.  L  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824;  Bode,  Oetekictle  der  DnmaMa 
Dtdtthaut  der  HdUaun,  u.  p.  386.)         [P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAiro^mir),  king  of  Spsrts, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Teleclua,  commanded,  s^ 
cording  to  Pausaniaa,  in  the  night-expeditMO 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  fint  Me*- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  Tbii 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  ApoUodoni, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c  In  his  reign  Helos  wu 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  EnroHi* 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  tie 
term  Helot  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  J. S  *! 
Herod,  vii.  204 ;  Plut  .ilpt^Uk.  Lac)  [A  H-  C] 

ALCA'MENES  (-AAKt^vqi),  the  son  of  Sth^ 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  aa  haimott  of  tbe 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  w 
Athenians  in  R  c.  412.  When  Alcamenes  pot  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmm  «f 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenisas  si- 
tacked  the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenri 
waa  killed  in  the  engagement    f  Thnc.  viii.  i,  W 

ALCA'MENES  {'AXKaiUvtis),  a  distingnJ** 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (1™- 
H.  W.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  4.)  Snidaa  (,. «.)  calls  bim  » 
Lemnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  siti't> 
This  K.  0.  MaUer  {Ardk.  der  KioaL  p.  96)  ""to- 
prets  to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  b"!""  7 
one  of  the  Khripoi  in  Lenmos.  Voss,  who  »  W" 
lowed  by  Thiersch  (Epoclten  der  HU.  ifsa*  f 
130),  conjectured  that  the  trae  reading  ii  iU*"^ 
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and  accotdliiglj  that  Akamenss  wai  born  in  the 
diitiict  called  Uie  Al^tnu,  which  u  in  aome  degree 
nnfinned  by  hie  baring  made  a  statae  of  Dionyiiu 
ia  gold  and  iTorT-  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaenm,  m  part  of  the  Limnae.  (Pana^  i.  20. 
i  2.)  He  waa  the  nuxt  bmou  of  tiie  pnpils  of 
PkUiaa,  bat  waa  not  u  doee  an  imitator  of  hi< 
Baxter  as  Agtxacritiu.  Like  hia  fellow-papil,  he 
excRJied  hia  talent  chiefly  in  making  statue*  of 
Ae  deities.  By  andent  writer*  he  is  ranked 
smo^gst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  eon- 
lidered  by  Pansanias  second  only  to  .  Phidias. 
(QnintiL  xiL  10.  §  8 ;  Dionys.  De  Demotfk.  aemm. 
ToL  Ti.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Pans.  t.  10.  §2.) 
He  flonrished  bum  aboat  OL  84  (Plin.  H.  \.  xxxir. 
L  s.  19)  to  OL  as  (b.  c.  444-400X  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pansanias,  who  says  (viiL  9.  §  1 ),  that 
PcBziteies  flomiahed  in  the  thud  generation  after 
Alamenea ;  and  Prazitelea,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flonr- 
ished aboat  OL  104  (b.  c  364).  The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  ei,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thmsybulos  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ez- 
pnlwm  of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  woiks  tk 
Alcamenes  waa  a  statne  of  Venus,  called  itom  the 
place  where  it  was  set  np,  'H  ir  n^ott  'A^po- 
ttm.  (Ludan,  Imagbm,  4,  6  ;  Paua,  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  ia  aaid  that  Phidias  himaelf  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  thia  work.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxri.  5.  a.  4.) 
The  breaata,  cheeks,  and  handk  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Vemu  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Aj^iacritna.  There  is  no  direct  eridenoe  of  this, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  aaya, 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  soceeas  more  to  the  b- 
Toutitiam  of  his  fellow-dtiscns  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
•f  his  genins  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  (Pans.  t.  10.  §  2.)  Other  works  of  his 
were :  a  statne  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athena  (Pans.  L  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
stus, in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  ao  in- 
geniously represented  as  not  to  giro  die  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cic  Dt  NaL  Dmr.  i.  30 ;  VaL  Max. 
riii.  1 1.  exL  3)  ;  an  Aescnlapitts  at  Mantineia 
(P^u&  TiiL  9.  §  1 )  i  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Pans.  iL  30.  S  % i  24.  g  8) ;  and  a  hronie 
•tatue  of  a  rictor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  zxxir. 
8.  s.  19.)  A  story  of  Tery  doubtfiil  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzetaes  (CSUL  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  atatues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes waa  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
bcste  finish ;  but  that,  when  aet  np,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias canaed  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 
On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  tUU  Alboni  there 
is  the  following  inscription : 

Q.  LoLLios  Alcambmh 
Dae.  BT  Duuif  vuu 
If  {hi*  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
seem  to  hare  been  a  dracendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  had  been  the  slare  and  afterwards  the  &eed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  hare  at- 
tuned to  the  dignity  of  decnrio  and  dunmnr  in 
aome  rnnnidpiom.     He  perhaps  exerdaed  the  art 
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of  earring  as  an  amateur.  (Winckebnann,  viiL  4, 
S.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCANDEB  CAAnwipot).  There  are  thive 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectiTely  in  Horn.  li.  y.  678 ;  Vi^.  Ant. 
ix.  766 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandia 
occnn  in  Uie  Od.  it.  125.  [L.  S.J 

ALCANDER  ('AXnvSfxu),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-dtisens  wen  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  &cc, 
however,  prodseed  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies,  and  they  deliTered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  But  Lycurgus  par- 
doned his  ontiage,  and  thus  converted  turn  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (Plut.  Lge.  1 1 ;  Adiaa, 
r.  H.  xnu  23 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCI'THOE  ('AAioMii  or 
'AAkiMii),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Lendppe  aad  Arsippa.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian  ( Y.  H.  iii.  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  (Qaa«s<.  Gr.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  wonhip  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  aisten  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profiining  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  utd  their  worii  into  vine*.  (Ov.  Mel. 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 416.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 
Antoninos  Liberalis,  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionyaus  appeared  to  the 
siaters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himaelf  aucceasively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  aiatera  were  aeised  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leudppe,  woo  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hipposus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  fitenzy  the  sisten  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  hia  time  the 
men  of  Orehomenoa  descended  from  that  ionuly 
were  called  i/aKiut,  that  is,  moumen,  and  the  wo- 
men dAciai  or  oiaAsicu,  that  is,  the  dtetroycra.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  warship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  featival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Dui,  If  Ant.  s.  V.  'Aypitiyia ;  comp.  Uuttmatin, 
Mytimlog.  u.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.J 

ALCA'THOUS  ('AAmfeoot).  I.  A  son  of 
Pelopa  and  Hippodomeia,  brother  of  Atreua  and 
Thyestes,  firet  married  Pyrgo  and  aftcrwarda 
Eunechme,  and  was  the  father  of  Echepolis,  Cal- 
lipolia,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automeduaa.  (Pans, 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  g  4  i  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  II,  iii.  12. 
§7.)  Pausauiaa  (i.  41.  §  4)  relatea  that,  after 
Euippus,  the  son  of  king  Megareus,  waa  destroyed 
by  the  Cythaeronian  lioi^  Megareus,  whose  elder 
aon  Timalcns  bod  likewise  fiUlcn  by  the  bonds  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  daughter  Euaechme  and  hia 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  alny  that  lion.  Al- 
cathons  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  hia  wife,  and 
ofierwarda  became  the  auccesaor  of  Megareus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  aucceaa,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megaia,  which  had 
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been  deitRiTed  hj  the  Cietana.  (Pani.  L  41.  §  &) 
In  thia  wonc  he  waa  aoid  to  hare  been  amiited  by 
Apollo,  and  th«  atone,  npon  which  the  god  nied  to 

Elace  hia  lyre  while  he  ma  >t  work,  wu  eren  in 
ite  timea  believed,  when  atnick,  to  give  forth  a 
aoond  aimilar  to  that  of  a  Ijt*.  (Pona.  i.  42,  S  1 1 
Ot.  Mel.  Tiii.  IS,  &C. ;  Viig.  dr.  lOB  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolia,  one  of  the  tona  af  Alcathoua, 
waa  killed  daring  the  CalTdoniaa  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  hia  brother  Callipolia  haatened  to  cany 
the  aad  tiding*  to  hia  fcther,  he  Inmd  him  en- 
paged  in  oSering  a  toerifioe  to  ApoUo,  and  think- 
ing it  nnfit  to  ofier  nerifioe*  at  aneh  a  moment, 
he  anaiehed  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Al(»- 
thoaa  imagining  thia  to  be  on  act  of  aaciilegioua 
wantonneaa,  killed  hia  aon  on  the  apot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Pana.  i,  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolia 
of  Megara  waa  called  by  a  none  derired  &om  that 
ofAlcatboua.    ({.  42.  §  7.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Porthoon  and  Enryte,  who  wu 
alain  by  Tydena.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  ir.  65.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Aeayetea  and  hoaband  of  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchiaea  and  aiater  of 
Aeneaa,  who  waa  educated  in  hia  hooae.  (Ham. 
JL  xiiL  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  waa  one  of 
the  Tnjan  leaden,  and  waa  one  of  the  handaomeot 
and  brareat  among  them.  (11.  xii.  93,  xiii  427.) 
Ho  waa  alain  by  Idomenena  with  the  aaaiatance  of 
Poaeidon,  who  atmck  Alcathoua  with  bUndneu 
and  paralysed  hia  limba  ao  that  he  could  not  6ee. 
(fl.  ziii.  433,  &e.) — Another  peraonage  of  thia 
name  ia  mentioned  by  Viigil,  Am.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 
ALCEIDES  (*AA«<0i|A,  according  to  aome  ao- 
connta  the  name  which  Heraclea  originally  bore 
(ApoUod.  ii.  4.  f  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
Tua,  hia  original  name  waa  Alcaids.       [L.  S.] 

ALCE8TIS  or  ALCESTE  fAXitiKTW  or  "AV 
WirrT)),  a  daughter  of  Peliaa  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelna  and  Admetna.  (ApoUod.  i,  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (IL  iL  715)  calla  her  the  bir- 
eat  among  the  danghtera  of  Peliaa.  When  Adme- 
tna, king  of  Pherae,  aned  ibr  her  hand,  Peliaa,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerana  anitora,  declared 
that  he  would  give  hia  daughter  to  him  only  who 
ahonld  come  to  hia  eonrt  in  a  chaiiot  drawn  by 
liona  and  boora.  Thia  waa  acoompliahed  by  Ad- 
metna, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  farther 
atoiy,  aee  Admctos.  The  aacrifiee  of  henelf  for 
Admetus  waa  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelion,  V.  H.  ziv.  45,  Animai.  i.  15  ;  Philoatr. 
Her.  iL  4  ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AloaHt.) 
Towarda  her  bther,  too,  ahe  ahewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  leaat,  according  to  Diodoma  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Pabeph.  De  meniib.  41),  ahe  did 
not  ahore  in  the  crime  of  her  siatera,  who  mat- 
dered  their  fitther. 

Ancient  aa  well  u  modem  eritica  have  attempted 
to  ezphiin  the  return  of  Aleeatia  to  life  in  a  ration- 
aliatic  manner,  by  anppoeing  that  during  a  aevere 
illneaa  ahe  waa  rcstoreil  to  life  by  a  pliyaician  of 
the  name  of  Heracleo.  (PahKph.  {.  e. ;  Pint.  Atmh 
tor.  p.  761.)  Aleeatia  waa  repteaented  on  the 
cheat  of  Cypaelua,  in  a  group  ahewing  the  funeral 
■olemnitiea  of  Peliaa.  fPaiia.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
ir.naenm  of  Florence  there  ia  an  alto  leKevo,  the 
%iiA  of  Cleomenea,  which  ia  believed  to  repreaent 
Aleeatia  devoting  henelf  to  death.  (Meyer,  Chiok, 
dtTbOdaid.  A^iiufa,  L  p.  162,  ii.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  ('A\it<Tat),  whoae  age  ia  unknown, 
«a*  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  oflferinga  (di>a9i|- 
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>iara)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athanaena  qnotea  the 
aeeoad  book.  (xiiL  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  CAAjc<T<u),king  of  Erotus,  waa 
the  aon  of  Thaiypua.  For  aome  reaaon  or  atbei, 
which  we  an  not  informed  of,  he  waa  expelled 
from  hia  kingdom,  and  took  lefiige  with  the  elder 
Dionyaioa,  tyrant  of  Sytacuae,  by  whom  he  waa 
reinatated.  After  hia  leatoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Atheniano,  and  of  Jaaon,  the  Tagna  of 
Theaoaly.  In  B.  a  373,  he  appeared  at  Athena 
with  Joaon,  &r  the  pnrpooe  <rf  defending  Timo- 
thena,  who,  through  their  influence,  waa  acquitted. 
On  hia  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  waa  divided  between 
hia  two  Bona,  Neoptolemaa  and  Aiybboa  at  Aipa- 
boa.  Diodoma  (xix.  88)  calla  him  Arybilub 
(Poua.!.  11.  §3;  Dem.  IXiiuth.  pp.  1187,  1190; 
Diod.  XV.  13.  36.)  [a  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  linking  of  Efisos,  waa  the  ood  of 
Arymbao,  and  gnindaan  of  Alcetaa  I.  On  acoouat 
of  hia  ungovernable  temper,  he  waa  baniahed  by 
hia  fiither,  who  appointed  hia  younger  aon,  Aeocidc^ 
to  aooceed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacidea,  who 
waa  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Caaaander  bl  c. 
31 3,  the  Epirota  recalled  Alcetaa.  Caaaander  aent 
an  army  againat  him  under  the  command  of  Lycia- 
cua,  bat  aoon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  hia 
(b.  cl  312).  The  Epirota,  incenaed  at  the  ontiage* 
of  Alcetaa,  roae  againat  him  and  pat  him  to  death, 
together  with  hia  two  aona ;  on  which  Pyrrfani, 
the  aon  of  Aeacidea,  waa  placed  upon  the  thmie 
by  hia  protector  Olaaciaa,  king  of  the  Illytiana, 
B. c  307.  (Pona.  i.  11.  §  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  80,  89; 
Pint  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  CAAWtosX  the  eighth  king  i^ 
Macioonu,  counting  from  Caranna,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  firam  Perducaa,  reigned,  aooordiag  to 
Euaebiua,  twenty-nine  yean.  He  waa  the  Euher 
of  Amyotaa  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  aixth  century  &  c.     (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAicfnu),  the  brother  of  Psroic- 
CAS  and  aon  of  Orontea,  ia  fint  mentioned  a*  one 
of  Alexander'a  geneiala  in  hia  Indian  ozpeditioa. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
eapouaed  hi*  brother'a  party,  and,  at  hia  wden, 
murdered  in  B.  c.  323  Cyane,  the  hoKwater  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  ahe  wiriied  to  many 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Ajrhidaeiik 
(Diod.  xix,  52 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  60 ;  Aniaa,  a/t. 
PkoL  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)  At  the  time  of  Pca>- 
diccaa*  murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetaa  waa  with 
Eumenea  in  Aaia  Minor  engi^ad  againat  Ciateru*; 
and  the  army  of  Perdioeaa,  whicb  hod  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetaa 
and  all  the  portixana  of  hia  brother  to  death.  The 
war  againat  Alcetaa,  who  had  now  lefi  Eumenea 
and  united  hia  force*  with  thoae  of  Attalna,  waa 
entruated  to  Antigonua.  Aketaa  and  Attalna  wen 
defeated  in  Piaidia  in  320,  and  Aloetoa  retreated 
to  Termeaana.  He  waa  aunvndered  by  the  elder 
inhabttanta  to  Antigonua,  and,  to  avoid  blling  into 
hi*  hand*  alive,  alew  himaelL  (Diod.  xviil  29,  37, 
44 — 46  ;  Jnatin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Anion,  op.  PhaU  L  e.) 
ALCIBI'ADES  (*AXmCK(5i|i),  the  bod  of 
Cleiniao,  waa  bom  at  Athena  about  B.  c.  450,  or  • 
little  earlier.  Hia  &tber  M  at  Conmeia  M.  c  447, 
leaving  Aldbiadea  and  a  younger  aon.  (PUt./Vo<^ 
p.  820,  a.)  The  hut  campaign  of  the  war  witii 
Potidaiea  waa  in  B>  c.  429.  Now  aa  Alcibiadea 
aerved  in  thia  war,  and  the  young  Atheniana  wr«* 
not  aent  out  on  foreign  militaiy  aerrio*  befive  thej 
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lad  attained  their  30tli  rear,  he  endd  not  hare 
been  ben  hter  than  Blc.  449.  If  he  Ktred  in  the 
fint  campaign  (&  c  432),  he  mnet  hare  been  at 
halt  fire  yean  oU  at  the  tine  of  hi*  biher'a  death. 
Nepoa  (AIA.  10}  tKft  he  wae  aboat  finty  yean 
oU  at  the  time  of  hii  death  (a.  c  404),  and  hi* 
Buatake  ha*  been  copied  bj  Hitfbrd. 

Akifaiade*  waa  connected  ^  birth  with  the 
aoUeat  fcmiBr*  of  Athen*.  Thnngfa  hi*  bther 
be  tiaoed  hi*  deaoent  ficm  Emyaaee*,  the  eon 
of  Ajax  (Pbt  A/en.  L  f.  12I]i,  and  thnngh 
him  from  Aeacoa  and  Zam.  Hi*  mother,  Deino- 
aache,  was  the  daughter  of  Megadec,  the  head  of 
the  houae  of  the  Alemaeenid*.*  Thn*  on  bodi 
odea  he  had  hereditary  cbims  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  for  hi*  paternal  gnnd&ther,  Aki- 
loadca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expnlrion  of 
the  Peiaiatiatid*  (bocrat.  Dt  Biff.  10),  and  hi* 
mother  waa  deaeended  fiom  CIei*thene*,  the  friend 
af  the  cxRniaonahy.  His  father  Clonia*  did  good 
aerrice  in  the  Permm  war.  He  fitted  oat  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  ezpenee,  and  greatly 
distingtnahed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Arteminam. 
(HeradL  TiiL  17.)  One  of  hi*  anceetor*  of  the 
name  of  Cleinia*  earned  a  lea*  enriaUe  notoriety 
br  taking  fiandolant  adTantage  of  the  Beiiaefatheia 
w  Solon.  The  name  Alcibiade*  wa*  of  Laeonian 
origin  (Tlni&  riii.  6),  and  was  deiiTed  from  the 
Sputxn  family  to  which  the  ephor  Endin*  belongs 
ed,  with  which  that  of  Alcibiade*  had  been  an- 
dently  ooiuiected  by  the  tie*  of  hoepitality.  The 
fint  who  bora  the  name  was  the  giandnther  of 
the  great  Aldbiodes. 

On  the  death  of  his  bther  (bl  c.  447),  Alcilriades 
was  left  to  the  gnantianship  of  his  rehrtion*  Peride* 
and  Ari]^iTOn.t  Zopyroa,  the  Thncian,  i*  men- 
tiooed  a*  one  of  hi*  initmctor*.  (PlaL  Ak.  L 
fL  122.)  Tnia  his  rery  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  detemunation  which  merit- 
ed  him  throngbont  life. 

He  wa*  at  every  period  of  hi*  fife  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  hi*  penon,  of  which  he 
*eem*  to  have  been  ezceedhigly  rain.  Eren  when 
on  military  eerrice  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  iroiy,  and  bearing  the  dence  of  Zeo* 
hnrling  the  tiiunderbolt.  When  he  grew  up,  he 
earned  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  hi*  amonn  and 
debancheries.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  foitnne,  which  had  doubties* 
been  carefully  hnibanded  during  hi*  long  minority 
by  hi*  gnardianjL  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
moat  inifluential  iamilie*  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
he  afterwards  leoeiTed  a  large  acoeasion  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Hipponicosi),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ter- 


*  Demosthenes  {Mid.  p.  561)  aajn,  that  the 
mother  of  Alcibiade*  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  that  his  father  was  connected  with  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  posubly 
be  tme.  Bnt  it  i*  difficult  to  ezphin  the  fanner, 
nnleea  we  nippooe  Demosthenes  to  naTO  confounded 
the  great  Aldbiodes  with  his  son. 

■f  Agariate,  the  mother  of  Peride*  and  Ariphon, 
waa  the  daughter  of  Hippocntes,  whose  brother 
Cldsthene*  wa*  the  grandfather  of  Deinomaehe. 
(Herod.  tL  ISl;  Iiocr.  D»  Big.  10;  Boeekh, 
Eiplie.  ad  Pind.  Pftk.  rii.  p.  302.) 

X  He  receiTcd  a  portion  of  10  talent*  with  hia 
wife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  sneigy,  pnmBsafd  of  gnat  powen  of 
eloqnsDcc,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstada  conld  dumt,  and  which  was  not  OTer  • 
scn^aloos  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  wen 
to  be  gained, — in  a  dty  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  («f  tko  leading  fa^area 
of  whose  chaiaetar  he  may  not  unaptly  bs  ragarded 
as  an  impenonatioa,)  and  in  times  like  those 
of  the  Pdoponneaiaa  war,  Aldbiades  ibnnd  a  field 
amgnlarty  weD  adapted  for  the  exaniaa  and  diapfaiy 
of  ki*  Iffilliant  powers.  Aacnstomsd,  howerer, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  ilattary  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  pansite*,  ho  early  imUbd  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  lota  of  diatinetion,  wUeh 
marked  hi*  whole  career ;  and  he  wa*  thns  led  to 
plaee  the  most  perfact  eonfidanoe  in  his  own  powen 
long  faefon  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
saffident  to  withetand  the  sednctiTe  influence  of 
the  temptati<ms  which  sonoanded  him.  Socrates 
■aw  his  vast  amiabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  Tirtne.  Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  matoal  sarvicesL  In  one  of 
the  engagements  bsfon  Pottdaea,  Aldbiades  waa 
daagenoaly  woanded,  bnt  was  nscnad  by  So- 
crates. At  the  battle  of  Dcliam  (a.  c.  424),  Al- 
dbiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socnte*  from  the  puraaan.  (Pfat, 
Omtm.  pp.  220,  221 1  Isoer.  Dt  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  wen  not  alto^ther 
withont  inflaenoe  upon  his  pupil,  bnt  the  enl  ten- 
dencies of  his  ehanstar  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thoroagh  nfoimation  poadble,  and  he 
listened  mon  readily  to  those  who  adriaed  him  to 
aeenn  by  the  nadsast  means  the  gratification  of 
hia  desire*. 

Akibiade*  was  ezoeasively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
diq)lay.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
89,  a  c.  424)  he  eontend«l  with  aeTon  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prisea.  Hi*  liberality  in  diacharging  the 
office  of  trienrch,  and  in  proriding  for  the  pnblio 
amnaement*,  rendend  him  rery  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  ezenae,  on  the 
acore  of  yonthfol  impetoodty  and  thongfatleasneas, 
hia  most  violent  and  eztrsTsgant  acts,  into  which 
he  wa*  pnbaUy  as  often  led  tnr  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  varions 
instances  of  this  kind,  aa  hk  fordUe  detention  of 
Agatharchns,  his  violence  to  hia  wife  Hippants, 
hia  aasanlt  upon  Taureas,  and  the  andadou*  man- 
ner in  which  he  aaved  Hegemon  from  a  fawsuit, 
by  openly  obHterating  the  record,  an  given  by 
Plutareh,  Andoddes,  ud  Athenaena.  (iz.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  mon  prudent  dtisens  thought  it  aa&r  to 
connive  at  hia  delinqnendea,  than  to  ezaspente 
him  by  punishment  As  Aeaehylus  is  made  to 
aay  by  Aristophanes  {Fngt,  1427),  "A  lion's 
wholp  ought  not  to  be  rewed  in  a  dty ;  but  if  a 
person  nan  one,  he  most  kt  him  hove  his  way." 
Of  the  early  political  life  of  Aldbiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Ckon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  addom  in  the  a**embly.  From  allu- 
nons  whidi  were  contaiDod  in  the  Awrra^ta  of 
Aristtmhane*  (acted  a  c  427)  it  Wipean  that  he 
had  already  nmken  there.  (For  the  *tory  con- 
nected iria  hu  fir*t  appeanuioe  in  the  aaaembly, 
aee  Plutarch,  Alak.  10.)    At  aome  period  or  other 


aon.  Hia  marriage  took  pboe  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (&  c.  424),  in  whkh  Hipponicot  wa* 
akin.    (Andoc;  Aldb.  p.  80.) 

b2 
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before  B.  c.  420,  ho  had  cmried  a  decree  for  is- 
creasing  the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
'  Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  nised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Aldbiades  except  Niciaa.  To  the  politi- 
cal Tiews  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towaids  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  onited  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolas  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolas  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  gtand&ther.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  ofiices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphactexia ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
prrfeired  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influenoe  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambasaikdors 
who  had  come  far  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Algos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  wa*  chosen  Stiategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marked 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  way*  fiirthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  militaty  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  i^^nst  the 
Melians  is  not  clear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  4lfi  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vL),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expediUon  were 
going  on,  there  oceaned  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hennes-bnsts.  A  nuat  named  Pythonicas 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutiUtion  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  cany  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  bad  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crmaed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Oylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deceleia.     (Thuc  vi.  88,  &C.,  viL  18, 
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27,28.)  Before  he  left  Sioly  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquis- 
tion  of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  aed 
a  corse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  minister!  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  ho  tendered  himself  popnlsi 
by  the  fitdlity  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  wers  induced  to  levolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  bronght  about  with  Tiisa- 
phemes  ( Thuc  viii,  6,  tee.) ;  but  the  mschinstioai  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Acts  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tisaapheinn 
{b.  c  412),  whose  fiivour  he  soon  gained  by  hit 
unrivalled  talenta  for  social  intercourse.  TIk 
estrangement  of  Tisiaphemes  from  his  Spartan 
allies  ensoed.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  nuct 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Ssnus, 
offering  to  bring  orver  Tissaphemes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
parehy  should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  mi 
negotiating,  tliose  political  movements  were  let  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.  c.  411)  in  the 
establishmeunt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garehs,  however,  finding  he  could  not  peifbnn 
bis  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernea,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarehy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  aolilien 
in  the  armament  at  Samoa,  headed  by  Thraa;t>da> 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  rcttoR 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Aidbiada 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  baa 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  s 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  Ibe 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  sasiatance. 
Alcibiades  nnd  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  bit 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  bis  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  n^ 
tories  of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cysicoa,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byiantium.  la 
B.  c  407,  he  returned  to  Athena,  where  he  n> 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  les, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  ooo- 
mandet^in-chief  of  all  the  knd  and  aea  fbraa. 
(Died.  ziii.  69;  Pint  Ale.  33;  Xen.  HelLil 
§  13 — ^20.)  He  signalised  his  retom  by  condoct- 
ing  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  lu^ 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia. 
But  his  nnsuccessfal  expedition  against  Andro 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  hit 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieuteoant,  An- 
tiochua,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  hia 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  againrt 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(a  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  s  afe 
place  for  hun,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  eslle 


•  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydoa,  Ald- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphemes,  who  had  a^ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by,  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  Afier* 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  n 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  Hellem.  L  I.  §  9.) 
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ts  hu  fiMttified  dooain  at  Bimilhe  i>  the  ThnciaD 
Chenoneana.  He  eoUeeted  a  bsDcl  of  meicenariBi, 
and  oada  war  on  the  neighboaTiiig  Thndan 
tribe*,  hj  which  meeaa  he  cauideiably  enriched 
liimaelf,  and  aStrded  protection  to  the  neighbonr- 
iog  Greek  dtiea.  Befbte  the  btal  battle  of  Aegoe- 
PoKmi  (b.  c  405),  he  gare  oa  ineffcctoal  waimng  to 
the  Athenian  geneiah.  After  the  eitaliliihment 
of  the  tfianny  of  the  Thiity  (b.  c.  404),  he  wu 
caBdemned  to  faanidunent.  Upon  thie  he  took 
xefoge  with  Pharnabasai,  and  was  abont  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  cooTt  of  Artiucenei,  when  one  night 
hia  hooae  waa  mrnoDded  by  a  bond  of  anned  men, 
and  aet  on  fire.  He  mihed  oat  iword  in  hand, 
hut  fell,  jaened  with  antnn.  (b.  a  404.)  Ao- 
enrding  to  Diedonu  and  Ephorna  (Diod.  zir.  11) 
the  inawrine  were  emiuaries  of  Phamahaxni,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  ttep  either  by  hie  own  jeajouy 
of  Alcibaadea,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartan*. 
It  ii  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Pfaitarcfa)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Aha- 
biadea  had  sednced.  His  corpse  was  taken  np 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenaens 
(ziii.  p.  574)  mentiona  a  monmnent  erected  to  his 
■lemory  at  Mriiiwa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statne  ot  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  institnted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
ficea  in  hia  hononr.  He  left  a  son  by  lus  wife 
Hipparele,  named  Aldbiades,  who  nerer  distin- 
gnnned  hiinsei£  It  was  for  him  that  Isocratei 
wrote  the  ^eech  n«pl  noS  Zc^rewt.  Two  of 
Lysias'a  ^weehes  (sir.  and  zv.)  an  directed 
^punst  him.  The  fortune  which  ha  left  behind 
iuxn  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Pint.  Aldb.  and  iVuau;  Thiieyd.  lib.  t.— riii.; 
Xenophon,  HtUtn.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc.  m  Aleit.  and 
dtMfOn:;  Uaa.  DtBtgU;  Nepos,  .ijcii.;  Diod. 
ziL  78—84,  ziii.  2— 5,  37— 41.  45,  46,  49— 51, 
64 — 73 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3,  ir.  p.  184,  t.  ^  215, 216, 
iz.  p.  407,  zi  f.  606,  zii.  ppw  525,  534,  535,  ziu. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  ('AAaHCMOqt),  a  Spartan  ezile, 
was  restored  to  his  conntry  aboat  B.  c.  1 84,  by  the 
Achoeano,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  la  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Home,  in  order  to  accuse 
Phikipoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  zziii.  4, 
11, 12,  xxir.  4  ;  Lir.  zzziz.  35.) 

ALCI'DAMAS  ('AAicdiviai),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, waa  a  natire  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (QointiL  iii.  l.§  10,  with  Spolding's  tote.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ourgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  yean  B.  c.  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  inatmctiona  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
eia  (p.  100),  aa  the  sncceasor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  sdiool,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
beoien  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  woriu  of  Akidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle (BheL  iiL  S.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  eztiBTagant  use  af  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  iMooyaina  (JM  Imua,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  Tulgsr  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  an  opponoit  of  Isoeretes  (Tseti,  CUL 
zi  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  eiunity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  in&> 
cnce  £com  the  fisct,  that  Akidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
Toing  them,  isuocertain. 

The  ancients  montioB  leresal  work*  of  Alcidar 
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mas,  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
ennmented  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicen  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  (Tiuc.  i. 
48) ;  a  shew-speech,  called  A^toi  Mtaaiivtaitit 
(Ariatot.  Ak<.  i.  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  f.  e.  'MJtMitta)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
Til,  one  on  rhetoric  {rix"!  ^<rrep><nf,  Plut.  Dtmalk. 
5),  and  another  called  A^>  puauc6t  (Diog.  Laert. 
niL  56) ;  but  all  of  them  an  now  lost.  Tsetses 
(CML  zi.  752)  had  still  before  him  sereral  orations 
of  Akidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'Gtvaatit, 
i)  KOTil  IIaAa^4t«vi  rpoSoirfat,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accnse  Palamede*  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  daring  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
w*fl  iro^urrSr,  in  which  toe  author  sets  forth  the 
adTantages  of  delivering  eztempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysins  censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fiuilt  is  rather. being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  haa 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  fint  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidnnas  with  a 
view  to  eountemet  die  influence  of  Isoeretes.  The 
fint  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  oraton  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1613, 
foL  The  best  modem  editions  an  those  in  Reiske'a 
OnUoret  Orata,  voL  viiL  p.  64,  tie. ;  and  in 
Bekker's  Oratora  Attid,  voL  vii.  (Ozford.)  [L.S.] 

A'LCIDAS  ('AAxISor),  was  i^inted,  &  c. 
428,  commander  of  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  tha  nlief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  befon  tha 
Peloponnesion  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  littk  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coasL  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  far  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc.  iiL  16,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Coreyra,  B.  c  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyiaeaiu  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  be  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  hod 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  largo  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  bock  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69—81.)  In  B.  c.  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heradeia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  ('AAxiSfin)),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmonens,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Snlmoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  i  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  zzzv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippns,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olyrapis, 
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Dioxippas  lived  in  the  time  of  Alezander  tbe 
Great  ^Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  22;  Diod.  xvii.  100; 
Athen.  n.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimaehiu  therefore  pro- 
bably lived  abont  the  iame  time.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MEDE  ('AAm^ti)},  a  daoghter  of  Phy- 
lacuaandClymene,  thedsnghterofMinyaa  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  Sehol.  ad  loe.  kbA.  ad  i.  8300 
She  married  Aeaon,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jaaon  (Or.  Heroid.  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  «ho,howeTer,  ii  called  by  othen 
a  ton  of  Polymede,  Aine,  gr  Srarphet  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  S  B ;  comp.  Abson,  Jason.)  [U  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON  ('hKnu^arX  1.  An  Ana- 
dian  hero,  from  iriiom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  ita  name.  He  waa  the  &ther  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracle*  begot  a  aon,  Aechma- 
gonu,  whom  Aleimeden  exposed,  hot  Henolee 
saved.  (Pana.  viii.  12.  g  2.)  [Akrmaookas.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  aailon,  who  wanted 
to  cany  off  the  infant  Dionyaua  from  Naxsa,  bat 
was  metamorphosed,  with  hia  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  MO.  iii.  618  ;  Hygia.  Fak.  134  ; 
comp.  AcoiTBS.) 

3,  A  son  of  Laefceos,  uid  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  nnder  Patrochs.  (Hon.  IL 
xvL  197,  xvii.  475,  *o.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (Bdog.  iii.  87,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MENES  ('AXm^ntt).  1.  A  (on  of 
Glauctts,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  Aeoordiag  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  waa  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Ohuice,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tiaander  wen  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  ia 
the  sanctuary  of  Hem  at  Corinth.  (IMed.  iv,  54, 
65.)  (U  S.] 

ALCI'MENES  ('AAjn^mt),  «a  AtkeniM  comie 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporaiy  of  Aeschylus. 
One  oF  his  piece*  is  snj^iosed  to  have  been  the 
KoAififva'ai  (the  Female  Swimmen),  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  lame  name,  a 
ontive  of  M^rara,  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  (Meineka, 
//ut  Crit.  Onmberwn  Oraeo.  p.  481 1  Suid.  t.  xk 
'A\KtiJn)t  and  'AXi^uli'  )  [a  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAKi^t),  abo  called  Jacimus,  or 
Jonchim  ('Mn^uiT),  one  of  tbe  Jewish  priest*,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  waa  made  high 
pnest  by  Demetrius,  about  &c  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  conaequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  AntioiA,  but  wai 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  oiBce,  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  anddenly 
(b,  c.  159)  while  he  waa  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  ihat  divided  the  court  of  fke  Oentiles 
from  that  of  the  laraelitea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jmi,  zii. 
9.  g  7 ;  1  Maeeab.  viL  iz.) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AX<cHu»),  a  Greek  ilietorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (il  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  a*  the  Alcimu*  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  irpoi  'A/tit^ 
ray,     Athcnaeus  in  several  pkices  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimna,  who  appears  to  have  been  Am 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  part*  of  whidi 
are  lefarred  to  under  the  names  of  'IraAjot  and 
SiksXimL  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetoriciaDAleimns,camiot  be  determined.  (AtiMO. 
z.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  f.  822.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVl'TUS)  ALKTTHIUS,  <1i« 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wemsdorf  has  shewn  {Poet.  LaL  Mia.  toL 
vL  p.  36,  Sue.)  to  be  the  same  person  a*  AJdmna, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  i*  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  ApoUmmria, 
{Bi>i$L  viii  II,  t.  10,)  and  Anaonina.  (iVg^iw. 
Birdigal.  iL^  Hit  date  is  determmed  by  Hieio- 
nymns  in  hi*  Chronieon,  who  says  that  Alamns 
and  Delphidina  taught  in  Aquitania  in  A.D.  360. 
Hia  poems  an  auperior  to  moat  of  hi*  time. 
They  an  printed  by  Meier,  in  hia  **  Anthologia 
Latina,"  ep.  254—260,  and  by  Wemsdorf  vtil.  n. 
p.  194,  Ac 

ALGI'NOUS  CAAitlnot).  1.  A  wni  of  NaiH 
aithoo*,  and  graadaon  of  Posndon.  Hia  ibbm  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauta,  and  (till 
mon  in  that  of  the  wandering*  ^  Odyaaens.  Ia 
the  former  Aldnou*  ia  rapre*ented  as  living  with 
hia  queen  Arete  in  the  laland  of  Dicpana.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colelut,  cama  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  ieoei*ied. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, Ukevrise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Alci- 
nou*  declared  that  if  *he  wa*  still  a  maiden  she 
shoald  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  ahe  wa*  already 
the  vrife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchiana.  The  Colchiana  were 
oUiged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princes*,  and  the  Ai^gonants  eontinoed 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
mnnifioent  presents  from  Alcinou*.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Aiyat.  1288,  ftc  ;  Apollod. 
i.  A.  §  25,  26.)  AeoMding  to  Homer,  Aldnoo*  i* 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  iafautd  of 
Scheria,  who  ha*  by  Aret*  five  son*  and  on*  daagii- 
ter,  Nansicaa.  (Oi.  vi.  IS,  Ac,  62,  ftc.)  T%* 
deeciiption  of  hi*  palace  and  hi*  dominion*,  tk* 
mad*  in  which  Odrsseu*  is  received,  the  enter- 
taiaiMiits  giv«n  to  him,  and  the  slorie*  ha  rehted 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wandering*,  occupy  a 
conaideraUe  portion  of  the  Odysaey  (from  book  vl 
to  xiii.),  and  inm  on*  of  it*  most  channiog  paita. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  135  and  136.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippotboon,  who,  in  cunjuueliun 
with  hi*  Auher  and  elereo  brother*,  expelied  Ica- 
rion  and  Tyndareoa  ftom  Lasedaemon,  but  wa* 
afterward*  killed,  with  hi*  Esther  and  brother*,  fay 
HeiBcle*.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  5.)  [L.  8.] 

A'LCINOUS  ('AAjrfxwr),  a  Pktonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  Uved  under  the  CaMai*.  No- 
thing ia  known  of  hia  personal  hiatary,  but  a  waric 
entitled  'Ewiro^  rif  HKiTmm  ttrf/tirur,  con- 
taining an  analyai*  of  the  Pkitonic  |diilo*ophy,  a* 
it  wa*  set  forth  by  bl*  writens  ha*  been  preasrved. 
The  tnatiae  is  written  rather  in  the  Banner  of 
Ariatotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  haa  not  ' 
henlatad  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  otlvr 
phiioeophen  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness  of  the  systeai.  Thus  the  part*  of  the  lytta. 
giam  (c.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  af  tiw 
tt«i  and  htfytuu  (e.  2.  8),  an  attributed  t« 
Pinto ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  pliilosophy  which 
wa*  oommoB  to  the  Peripatetic*  and  Sttac*.     Il 
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!  finm  ike  vritmgi  of  Plato  to  get  a 
Bjmuu  caoflele  in  its  paiti,  mad  hatce  the  temp- 
iMtitm  tS  hia  wiiten,  ^rho  wwg^  £»  ■jritem,  to 
jam  Phto  and  Aziatotle,  wHIwnt  peneinog  the 
tar naiiiati  iii  j  at  tha  miioii,  while  ercijrthing  which 
Mitod  their  parpoae  wae  fcarieeely  aeeribed  to  the 
ftwili  r  ef  thar  own  eect.  In  the  tieatiae  of 
Aldnaua,  Itawatar,  there  ue  itill  tiacee  ef  tlia  epi- 
nt  of  Plato^  howerer  low  an  idea  he  giree  of  hit 
owB  lUkM^kical  taleat.  He  held  the  wedd  and 
ilB  animating  aeal  to  be  eternal.  Thii  wml  of  the 
■■'***■•  (4  4rx4  Tov  mivftm)  wa«  net  created  by 
Qad,  bat,  te  nee  the  inaige  of  Akinoni,  it  wii 
awakened  by  him  a*  from  a  profound  ileep,  and 
taned  towarda  hmut^  '*ibM  it  might  hxak  out 
npoo  jnteHertaal  thinge  (e.  14)  and  receire  fonu 
and  ideaa  ftnu  the  ditine  mind."  It  wee  the  firat 
of  a  inrrreeiiip  of  intennediate  beings  between  Ood 
and  sam.  The  Him  pneesded  immediately  {ma 
t]te  mind  of  God.  and  ware  the  highest  object  of 
oar  inleUeet ;  the  '■km"  of  matter,  the  types  of 
imsibto  thio^,  haTiog  a  leal  being  in  themselres. 
(e.  9.)  He  diSoed  finm  the  earlier  PlatonisU  in 
rewimiiig  the  Mot  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
■awecthy  notion  that  Ood  osnld  eanceire  an  iSia 
of  thiaga  arti6cial  or  '""*'"~'.  or  of  individuals 
•r  wntirnlars,  or  of  any  thing  relatiTC.  He  seems 
to  nsTe  aimed  at  haimonixing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Axiatatle  on  the  Mmi,  m  he  distingwahed 
Ihiia  &naa  the  rftih  ibmis  of  things,  iriiieh  he  al- 
lowed were  JnewparsHe :  a  view  wUch  seems  ne- 
eeemily  mnorrVni  with  the  doctiine  of  the  eteniity 
and  aetfexiatcnoe  ef  matfac  God,  the  fiist  fbon- 
taia  of  the  SUat,  ooaid  net  be  known  aa  he  is :  it 
is  bat  a  fiuot  notiea  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tiona  and  anakgics :  hia  natme  a  ojually  beyood 
ear  power  otczpiesaian  or  omeqition.  Below  him 
ate  a  seriea  of  beings  {Saiiions)  who  snperiatend 
the  pmdnrtioa  of  all  linng  things,  and  hold  intei^ 
maiiii  widi  BOB.  The  homan  urid  passes  throagh 
TsrioDs  tmnsmigmtjons,  thos  ceoDScting  the  series 
with  the  lower  claeaes  of  being,  nntil  it  is  finally 
piiiifisil  and  nadaad  aceeptaUa  to  God.  It  will 
be  eesB  tkot  Us  system  was  a  eompound  of  Plato 
ad  Ariatotk,  witii  some  parts  boDowed  from  the 
east,  and  pwhaps  derimd  fism  a  study  of  the 
Pyths^oceaa  systaoL  (RittoE,  OmdAMi  dxr  PhiU»- 
S9dm,rr.pu249.) 

AIciaoBs  Snt  appeared  in  the  Latin  Teisisn  of 
Pietia  Baibi,  which  was  pobliihed  at  Borne  with 
Apaleiaa,  14«9,foL  The  Oredt  text  was  printed 
is  the  Aldme  editisn  of  Apoleiaa,  IS21,  Bto. 
Aaother  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Ozfsid,  1«67. 
Tk  beat  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipsag,  1783,  8to. 
It  waa  translated  into  Frenii  by  J.  J.  Combea 
Daanoaa,  Paris,  1800,  8nv,  sod  iato  En^iah  by 
Stnley  in  Ue  History  of  Phflssophy.  (B.  J.  J 

AIXaPHRON  ('AAaf^par},  a  Greek  H^hist, 
and  the  most  eenaeat  aaneaig  the  Greek  epistolo- 
giaphsra.  Beapseting  bis  life  or  the  sge  in  which 
he  iiied  are  f  titaasu  no  diseot  inibnnation  what-, 
a««r.  Semeof  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  &ose  and 
J.  C.  WaU;  phMed  him,  without  any  plansible 
lam  no,  ia  the  fifth  centaiy  ef  oar  aen.  Bcq^r, 
and  etheaa  who  fbllowad  him,  placed  Alaphnm 
in  the  period  between  Locian  and  Aristaenetos, 
that  is,  between  aj>.  170  and  S£B,  while  others 
aoain  aaaiga  to  hia  a  date  eren  caiiier  than  the 
tme  «f  Lodan.  The  only  cimmutance  that 
aii|)gi  sCs  aoythiog  respecting  his  age  is  the  &ct, 
that  anoog  the  letters  of  Aristaenetos  there  ate 
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two  (i.  6  and  2*2)  between  Lncian  and  Alciphion ; 
now  as  Aristaenetos  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  ufuy  infer  that 
Aldpbron  was  a  oontemponuy  of  Lncian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  tme  or  fidse,  that  Alciphion  imitated 
Lodan. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphno  116 
fictitiaiu  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  deliaeato  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  iDtrododng  them  as  expressing  their  p^ 
enliar  sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  fiuniliar.  The  dasses  of  persons 
which  Aldphton  chow  for  this  puipoM  are  fisher* 
men,  conntry  pe<9le,  parasites,  and  hetaerae  or 
Athenian  courtemas.  All  ace  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  giacefnl  and  ewgnnt 
lai^age,  eTea  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  lealitpr.  The 
fonn  of  theee  letten  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  iamiliar  but  re- 
fined eonveraation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  an  daied  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tioaa,  Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  tiote,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  prindpal  soaica  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  sud,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lncian  i  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers :  (he  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  tame  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Be^er  has  truly  remarked, 
that  AldphroD  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nander  m  Lodan  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron's  Icttois  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Creek  Epistologmphers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  ooutains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  mora  modem  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  sew  letters  were 
added  irom  a  Vienna  and  a  Vaticaa  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipsig,  1716,  8to.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  ttandation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
fona  the  third  book  in  Beii^ler't  edition.  J.  A. 
Wsgner,  in  his  edition  (Leipug.  1798.  2  vol%  Svo., 
with  the  notes  of  Heii^r),  added  two  new  letters 
entile,  and  fiagments  of  five  othen.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  ia  serersl  Psris  USS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  CMjdmii).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agnuuos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothins,  the  ton  ef  Poseidon,  intended  to  liokito 
hec,  but  was  surprised  by  Aies,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ana.  (Paua. 
L  21.  S  7  ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Aatiaeua,  unwittin^y.  When  Asuaeas 
became  awan  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  wUdi  lecdved  from  him  the  naaie  of  Astrae- 
nt,  but  was  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (PluL  D» 
Fhtv.  21.) 

Other  pertooaget  of  this  UDe  lie  BentitDed  in 
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ApoUod.  iii.  ]  5.  §  8 ;  Dbd.  it.  16 ;  Eustath.  ad  Him. 
p.  776 ;  Horn.  Od.  ir.  124.  [Ai^jroxiDKS.]  [L.S.J 

ALCIS  ('A\Ku),  that  ii,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
tumame  of  Athena,  under  which  ahe  wai  worthip- 
ped  in  Macedonia.  (Lir.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naburali,  an  ancient 
Gennan  tribe.  (Tacit,  derm.  43.)  Grimm  (Deat- 
tcke  Mj/thol.  p.  39)  coiuiden  Alci*  in  the  pasaage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitire  of  Alz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  lignifiet  a  lacred  grove,  and  i> 
connected  with  the  Oreek  iK<ros.  Another  Aids 
occurs  in  Apollodonu,  ii.  1.  f  S.  [!■■  S.] 

ALCrSTHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  b; 
Pliny  (H.  N.  zxxt.  U.  •.  40),  who  mention!  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.     [C.  P.  M .] 

ALCITHOE.     [Alcathoi] 

A'LCITHUS  CA\xi«o>),  sent  as  ambaisador  by 
the  Achaean*  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B-c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadtteria  (see  Diet,  tf 
Ant.  t. «.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  hononr. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('AXk^wO,  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydicc,  and  Demonosaa.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  she  received  from  Polyneices,  to  per. 
suade  her  husband  Amphianuis  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  zr.  247, 
&c)  But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  shonld 
be  grown  up.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fat. 
73.)  When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeoa  their  leader.  He 
was  at  fint  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  his  fither.  But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polyneices,  the  peplns  of  Haimonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  me  expedition.  Alcmoeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteoeles.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  S  2,  &c. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)  When,  after  the  fiiU  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  ApoUo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.  For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Aninoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viiL  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.  But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  seaT' 
city,  in  eonsequenoe  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Acbelous.  According  to  Puusanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease,  Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (u.  102  ;  comp.  Plut  D»  ExU.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  eoninuuided 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  wa* 
therefore  under  no  curse.  The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  Und  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acbelous.  Apof- 
lodoms  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon's  wanderings  untU  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrfao«  in  naniige.    CaUrrhoa  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplns  of  Hoi^ 
monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegens 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  |6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viiL  24.  §  4),  Temenos 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmason  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigatien 
of  their  mother.  (ApoUod.  Pons.  tt.  oe, ;  Ov.  Afst, 
iz.  407,  &c) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Oreeoe,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo- 
dorus  (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
"Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  the  fiiU  of  Thebes 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochiu  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daoghter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66  ;  Pans.  viL  8.  S  1>  iz.  83l  (  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (Pjlli-  viiL  80,  Ac),  who 
calls  him  his  nughbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  pn^etic 
powen  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  Eallier  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shevm,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  aocred  cypieeses.  (Paui. 
viiL  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica^  where  Ab>- 
phiaraus  and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  bononta,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
Ins.  (x.  10.  §  2,  T.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

ALCMAEON  (AAs/iolan'),  son  of  the  Hegades 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Saldia 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  hod  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  msds 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gdd  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  cifiacions  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  weU  as  the  vacant  apace  of 
a  pilir  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stu£Fed  with  gold,  and  than  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  ths  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  B.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  cmtribnted  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaeonidae.    (Herod.  vL  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  piiie  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod,  ta;  leocalas, 
d*  Biffit,  c  10.  p.  S51.)  We  axe  informed  by 
Plutaids  {Soloit,e.  11),  that  he  oommanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhoean  war,  which  hegaa 
a  c.  600.  [P.  8.) 

ALCMAEON  (^AAsfialstr),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  phUoaophen  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Oraedo.  His  father'a 
name  waa  Pirithua,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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m  the  latter  kalf  of  the  uxth  century  before  Cluist. 
(Du)^  Laert.  riiL  83.)  Nothing  more  i*  known  of  the 
ennt*  of  hi*  life.  Uii  moat  celebrated  anatomical 
ditcorecy  has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet,  ofAttt.  p. 
756,  a ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  idenee  was  derired  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
uak  or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  ii  difficult  to  decide.  Chalddius,  on 
whose  authority  the  bet  rests,  merely  lays  {Com- 
mmL  a  PlaL  "■Tim.^  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  "qui 
primus  ezsectianem  aggredi  est  ansus,"  and  ibe 
wxicd  aatctio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
cue.  He  is  laid  alao  (Diog.  Idert.  Lc;  Cle- 
ams  Alezandr.  ^raai.  i.  p.  308)  to  hare  been  the 
first  penon  who  wrote  on  oatond  philosophy 
(fMui4i'  tjyar),  and  to  have  invented  &bles  (far 
Was,  Isid.  On^  i.  39).  He  also  wrote  serenl 
ither  medical  and  philosophical  woriis,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  haTe 
been  preserred  by  Stobsens  {Edog.  Plu/t.),  Plu- 
tsRh  {De  PI^  PkOfu.  Dear.\  and  Oalen.  (Hulor. 
PUimpi.)  A  farther  account  of  his  philosophical 
tfinions  may  be  iband  in  Menage's  Notes  to  Dio- 
gma  LaertiuB,  riiL  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  HtMt.  de 
Is  Mid.;  Al&na.  Ciacconius  of).  FiArie.  BiUiolk. 
Gratt.  ToL  ziii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  HitL  de 
la  Med.  toL  L  p.  239;  CO.  Kiihn,  De  PkHoKpi. 
oA  Hgipoer.  Medkvm  Odior.  Lips.  1781,  4to., 
nprint^  ia  Aekennann's  Optae.  ad  HiMtor.  Medic 
Ptriimatia,  Norimb.  1797,  8to.,  and  in  Kiihn'i 
Opmic.  Aead.  Med.  el  PUloL  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
Bra,;  Ismee,  GooL  4er  Medkm.       [W.  A.  O.] 
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Although  Akmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytba- 
goias,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  hare 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  US  by  later  writers.  (Biandis,  Geedtidite 
der  Pkiloaopkie,  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  {Mela- 
pkyt.  A.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rTMx*M  of  oppoutes,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  AlcmaeoD,  according  to  Aristotle,  leas  extended, 
although  he  does  not  exphiin  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Akmaeon  have  been  pre- 
serred to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  i»tare,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist.  de  Anima^  i.  2,  p* 
405;  Cia  d»  Nat.  Deor.i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  as, 
reUte  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  coimect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  mfdirnl  science. 
(Brandu,  vol.  L  p.  508.)  *      [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE  (AAx/uuwriSai),  a  noUe 
bmily  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1100  to  400  &  c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  &mily. 


1.  Akmaeon,  fonnder  of  the  fiunily,  1 100  a.  c. 

2.  (Hesacles),  6th  perpetual  aichon. 

5.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (b.  c  766—783.) 
4.  Megacles,  archon  in  b.  c.  612. 

6.  Alcmaeon,  about  690  B.  c.  (See  ALcitiBON.) 


6.  Mqacles,  the  opponeni 
of  Peisistratns. 


T 


Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenei^ 
tyrant  of  Sicyon. 


7. 


16.A]c3nadea.  His  par 
rentage  is  unknown, 
but  he  was  said  tabs 
as  Akmaeonid  on 
the  lather's  side.  (I>e- 
Bosth.  iajriii.  pu  56 1 .) 


lenea,  (the  le- 
ibcmer.   SmClsis- 

TBINBS.) 


8,  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131; 
SchoL  Piad.  Pyth.  rii.  17.) 


9.  Coesyra,  mar. 
to  Peisistiatns. 


11. 


Megacles,  victor 
in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Find. 
Pfih.  ya.  16.) 


12.  Megacles. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


I 


13.  Agariste.^Xanthippus. 
( Herod,  vi 
131;  Plut. 
PericS.) 


I4.Axiodiaa.  l&CleiDaas^l6.Deinomache=pHipponicus,17.Eniyptolemiu.  18,Peiciclei,  19.AripK 


Piat.£it-  eammanded 
ilfd.  p.  a  trireme  at 
26&)  Artemiaium 

Bu:.  480;  fell 
at  Coroneia 
BL  c.  442. 
(Herad.  viii. 
17  i  Plut. 
Ale.  I.) 


(Pint.  Ale. 
1.) 


b 


commanded 
at  Tanagm 
B.  c.  246. 

(Thnc.iii.91.) 

He  is  thought 
by  tome  to 
hare   been 
himself  an 

Alcmaeon  id. 

HirroNicus. 


(PlutCSia.4.) 


(the  great 
states- 
man. P>- 

KICLXa.) 


(Pint.  Ale. 
1;  PUt. 
Protag.f, 
820.) 
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AliCMAN. 


I 


I. 


blades,  (Xenoph. 

(Xenoph.  Coaviv, 

HdUnX  IT.  12.) 
2.  §13.) 


(the  great 

general. 

Alcibi- 

ADXfl.) 

.1. 


LCI. 


I 


20.AIci-21.Celiniaf.  22.Alcibiiides,  23.CIeinia«.  24.Ca}Iiai.  25.I*odicesCiiiioiL  26.PsraIiu. 


(Plat 
PrUag. 
^  S2U.) 


(The  rich 
Calliai.) 


(Plat. 
Oim.4.) 


28.  Alcibiadet. 
(AXCIBIADIS.) 

The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  fitmfly 
of  the  Nblsidab.  The  Neleidae  wen  driTcn  out 
of  Pylui  in  Meuenis  by  the  Doriani,  abont  1100 
B.  c,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthns,  the 
representatire  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  fiunily  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representatire  rf  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Pans.  ii.  IB.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megades,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  Bnt,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  fionily  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids  on  the  vother's  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  arehon  Me- 
gnclcs,  who  bronght  npen  the  fiunily  the  gnilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c.  612.)  [CiMOic  Hxoaclss.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  tbor  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  iirani  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  b.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  lihenlity  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alo- 
habon],  and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleiathenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
hr  joining  the  party  of  Lycnrgns,  they  aiiected 
their  return ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
imion,  they  expelled  Peisistratns  soon  afier  he  had 
seized thegoverament(B.c. 559.)  [PsiaiaTiiATUfl.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  loi^ ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Mepiules  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisutratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippai^ 
chus,  they  took  possessian  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  die  ftontser  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  bnt  were  de£eated  1^ 
Ilippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  b.  c.  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  councU  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagraient.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisistrahds  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.    The  oracle,  besides,  fc 


(PUt.itf»- 
nom,  94; 
Pnlag.^, 
315;Plut. 
Per.  87.) 


27.Xai»- 
thippoa. 


vonred  them  thenceforth;  and  whenever  it  waa 
eonsnlted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  tha 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  giva 
Athens  &eedom ;  and  the  result  was  that  ml  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hipiaaa,  and  restored  tha 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  bmSly 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  poaitHHi,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  eppoaed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisislntids.  Cleiathencs^ 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  eonstitutum  to  Atben^k 
Further  particnlan  respecting  the  baaily  ara 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herad. 
Yi.  121-lSl ;  Pindar,  iy*.  vn., and Bockh'a notca s 
Clinton^  Fatti,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  8.] 

ALCMAN  CAAit^^,  called  bgrthe  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writen  Aleoiaeen  ( AXxfiitimv),  the 
c^ief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydiaa 
of  Sarus.  His  father^  name  was  Damaa  or  Tita- 
ms.  He  was  bron)^t  into  Laconia  as  a  alBve,'evi- 
dently  when  very  young.  His  master,  who** 
name  waa  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genina,  and 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  diatingniah 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet.  (Suidaa,  s. «. ;  HeracUd. 
Pont.  PcliL  p.  206 ;  Veil  Pat  L  18 ;  Alcman,  b. 
II,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolna, 
Leonidaa,  and  Antipator  Theas.,  in  Jacob'a  AuUut. 
Grate.  L  p.  207,  No.  8,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  110, 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  IB.) 
In  the  epigram  hut  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
Suidas  {I.  c)  calls  bim  a  I^oonian  of  Heaaoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  waa  ennlled 
as  a  ciliien  of  Measoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman's  father  was  bnught  fnm  Sardis  to  Spaita 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  waa  born  at 
Messoe.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  be  ob- 
tained the  lights  of  eitixenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  difiierent  atatements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Euaebioa,  aad 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Ensebins  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  pbcing  him  at  the  aeeond  year 
of  the  twenty-serenth  Olympiad,  (n.  a  671.)  He 
was  contompoRuy  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydis, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  &  c.,  with  Leaehei, 
the  author  of  tha  "Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Itf 

rder,  during  the  later  yean  of  these  two  poets ; 
was  older  than  Steaichoma,  and  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fiict  which  we  lean 
from  himself  (^.29),  that  ha  lived  to  a  great  tfc, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  B.  c.  (Clinton,  Arf. 
i.  pp.  1U9,  191,  365;  Hennann,..dirti2.  Laam.jf. 
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76,  77.)  Ha  k  lud  to  hare  died,  like  SulU,  of 
do  mtaiim  pmHaJariM.  (Aiiatst.  ISaL  Amt.  t. 
31  or  25;  Plat.  Atfo,  S6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zi.  33. 
5«>.) 

Ths  period  daring  vhieh  mat  of  Aleman^ 
poeniB  -wen  composed,  «■■  that  whkk  foUoved 
the  eoDclBtimi  of  the  noond  Mmmiiwti  war.  Dur- 
ii^  thia  period  of  qoiet,  tha  Spaitaaa  began  to 
choiah  tbit  taale  tat  the  apiritiml  anjoymenU  of 
poetry-,  whidi,  tlua^  fUt  by  them  long  befoR, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  alata  of  oJtiTatioii, 
vhita  their  attention  iraa  aheoibed  in  war.  In 
thia  proceaa  of  improTement  Akmaa  waa  jauna- 
diately  preceded  by  Tetpaadcr,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
wha,  befai*  the  Tear  676  B.  a,  bad  remoTed  from 
licaboa  to  the  mainland  of  Oieace,  and  had  intnv 
dneed  the  Aeotiaa  lyiie  into  the  Peloponnenu. 
Thia  tiew  atyle  of  poetry  wai  ipeedily  adapted  to 
the  ekoial  ibiin  in  which  the  Doric  poetiy  had  hither- 
to been  caat,  and  gndoally  sopplimtad  that  Mulier 
ityie  which  waa  nearer  to  the  epic  In  the  33nl 
•r  S4th  Olympiad,  Topander  made  hia  gnat  im- 
praTenwnta  in  mnsic  [TaaPAMosB.]  Hence 
aroae  the  pecolior  chanM^  of  the  poetry  of  his 
yoongo'  eontempoiary,  Akmoa,  whkh  prMeatad 
the  eharal  lyric  in  tile  higbeat  exeellenea  which 
the  muic  of  Terpoader  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Akaan  hod  alas  an  intimate  aoqnaintaoce  with 
the  PhrygiaB  and  Ljdian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
waa  hiaisi'lf  the  inrenter  of  new  fstms  of  rhythm, 
aons  of  which  bore  his  nams. 

A  large  portion  of  Akasan'k  poetry  waa  entic. 
In  bet,  he  ia  mid  by  some  aneiant  arriters  to  hare 
hern  die  inventor  of  erotic  pootry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  600;  Saidaa,  i^ «.)  From  hia  pimns  of  ttds 
data,  whidi  ore  narked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
lieeDtioaaneea,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  aweet" 
and  "  pli^aant"  (yKntdt,  xapwr).  Among  these 
poems  wen  many  hymeneal  pieces.  Bnt  the  Par- 
finsi'ii,  which  form  a  branch  of  Akman's  poems, 
mnet  not  be  confonnded  with  tha  erotic  They 
were  so  called  because  they  ware  oompoeed  ibr  the 
porpase  of  being  sang  by  chorussa  of  rirgina,  and 
not  on  aeeoont  of  their  aabjecta,  which  were  Tery 
lariona,  aometimea  indeed  erotic,  bot  oitea  reli- 
giooc  AlcBiaa^  other  poems  ambiaoe  hymna  to 
the  goda,  PMans,  Prooodia,  aonga  adapted  for  diiie- 
lent  refigioas  brtiTala,  and  short  ewical  or  pbilo- 
ao|Aical  piecec  It  is  diapatad  whether  he  wrote 
any  ti  thoae  Anapaeatic  wap-aengs,  or  marches, 
which  vers  called  iittair^fu ;  bat  it  asema  Tery 
milikely  that  he  ahoold  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
composition  whidi  had  been  rendered  so  popalar 
by  Tyrtaeoc 

His  metres  are  very  Tarioos.  Ho  ia  aaid  by 
Saidaa  to  hava  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  bat  dactylic  hezaiaeten.  This  stata- 
mcat  is  inuaiu-t ;  but  Saidaa  seems  to  reCsr  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Akaan  broke  ap 
the  Hemerie  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  preceded  by  Ardiilochas,  from 
wham  he  borrowed  several  others  of  hia  pecoliar 
metres:  etinra  he  invented  hinuelf.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  vsrieas  ibms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
paeatic, trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  wdl  as  lines  com- 
posed of  diSnent  metma,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic  The  Ctetic  hexameter  was  named 
Akonraic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Alcman  were  ehiefly  in  stnphea,  composed  of 
fines  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throoghont  the 
strophe,  sometimes  of  difieient  metres,   ^rom  dieir 
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choral  chaiaelar  we  might  coaclode  that  they  aome- 
timea had  an  antistrophic  fata,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  tha  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(pu  134,  Oaisf ),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metrs 
after  the  seventh  strophe  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
cpode  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  iu  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixtnm  of  the  Aeolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  laoonia  ^pcar  most  Ireqaently  in  his 
more  fcmilisr  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poet& 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  areie  song, 
with  those  of  Terpaader,  at  the  first  perfotmanea 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (e.  c,  665,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii  Wy,  and  the  ascertained  bet,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  fisstivaL 
(Athen.  zv.  p.  678.)  The  lew  iragmenU  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  fiv  he  da- 
served  his  reputation ;  but  some  of  them  disphiy  a 
tms  poetical  spirit 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  bodes,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lectioas  of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Falvius 
Ursinas.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Oiessen,  1815.  [P.  3.] 

ALCME'NB  ('AAiqi^ni),  a  daughter  of  Eleo- 
tiyon,  king  of  Hessene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeos.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(ScfaoL  ad  Pimd.  Ot.  viL  4>:  PloL  TIta.  7),  or 
Euiydica.  (Oiod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Anus  repre- 
sentod  Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphylc  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Apollodoma  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Akmene,  who,  with  tlw  ex- 
ception of  one,  liicynmiuB,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmena  to  Amphitryon,  who,  nniit- 
tentionally,  killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
npon  expdied  Amphitryxin,  who,  together  with 
Alcmens  and  Licymnias,  want  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene  declared  thist  she  woidd  many  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amph^ 
tiyoa  nndertook  the  task,  and  iarited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  Daring  his  absence,  Zeas, 
in  the  disgnise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pmteoding  to  ba  her  husband,  rebtad  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothen.  (Apolkod.  iL  4.  $  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor.  i. 
13.  45;  Died.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fai.29;  Ludan, 
Dialof.  Dmt.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
letoTDsd  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  aa 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surpnaed  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  becane  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphidea  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Akmene,  dehyed  the  birth  of  Ueiades  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurysthens  might  ba  bom  first, 
and  thtu  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  aeoording  to 
a  vow  of  Zeas  himseli  (Hom.  IL  six.  95,  Ac ; 
Ov.  Mat.  ix.  273,  Ac ;  Died.  L  e.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,aseB0fZens,atOcaieiainBoeotia.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  4.  S  11.)  After  Hersdes  waa  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  drsad  of 
Burystheiu,  fled  to  Tiadiia,  and  thenoe  to  Athaui, 
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>nd  when  Hylliu  had  ent  off  the  head  of  Enijw- 
theui,  Alcmene  ntufied  her  revenge  bjr  picking 
the  eyes  oat  of  the  head.  (Apoll^.  ii.  8.  §  I.) 
The  accoanti  of  her  death  are  reiy  diicrepanC 
Aecording  to  Panaaniai  (i.  41.  §  1),  the  died  in 
Memris,  on  her  way  from  Argo*  to  Thebet,  and 
aa  ike  aoni  of  Hetades  diiagreed  as  to  whether 
■he  waa  to  be  carried  to  Argoa  or  to  Thebet,  the 
waa  buried  in  the  place  where  abe  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(DtGm.  Soer.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rlioda- 
manthyt  were  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hen 
waa  opened  by  Ageailaoa,  ftat  the  porpoee  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  Spaiia.  According  to  Phere- 
cydes  (Cap.  Aaio*.  lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eiuysthens,  ataThebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
■ons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bory  her,  Zens  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Heradids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Akmene.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
ahe  was  wonhipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (Cyn<mirge$, 
Pans.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselos  (Pans.  v.  18.  §  1 ;,  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  mode  frequent  nse  of  her  stoiy,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  no  w  extant.  ( Hes,  SaU,  Here 
init;  Paus.v.  17.  §4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  CAAnw).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  bther  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  had  a  heronm  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  g  fi;  Hygin.  Fat.  173;  Pans,  iii  14.  g  7, 
15.  g  3.) 

2.'  A  son  of  Erechthens,  king  of  Athens,  and 
bther  of  Phalerus  the  ArgonanL  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  i  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerina  Flaecus  (i.  399, 
&c)  repmenta  him  as  snch  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Viigil 
{Eelog.  V.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  aa  that  which  Valerius  Flaecus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erechtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hyginus. 
(«j4.  173.)  [L.  &] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (tmltienm  mediau)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  8)  to  hare  been  banished 
to  Oanl,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces :  H.  &  eemtiee  omt.  mill,  (about  78,125/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  yean,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Albccius  and  Abruntii's),  that  there 
mnst  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A 
anigeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (.^pvr.  zi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
posMblr  be  the  same  penon.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.N. 
zxxiv.  14.  s.  40.)  He  waa  the  author  of  a  statue 
•f  Hercnlea  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  at  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.        [C.  P.  M.j 

ALCY'ONE   or   HALCY'ONE    ('AAjraJm). 


ALEA. 

1.  A  Pleiad,  a  danghter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethnia,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  1 ;  Hygin.  Pratf. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Staveren ;  Ov.  Henid.  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pansaniaa  (ii  30.  g  7)  adds  two 
others,  Hyperes  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolnt  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  was  married  to  Cejfx,  and  lived  to  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  preanmptuout  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zens  and  Hen,  for  which  Zens  melBp 
morphosed  them  into  birds,  ifMuar  and  it^uj. 
(Apollod.  I  7.  g  3,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Ceyx  periabed  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  bbled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  dAiituitr  was  breeding, 
then  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  onbd- 
lished  fonn  of  the  same  ttoiy  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(Met.  zL  410,  &c  ;  oomp.  Viig.  Georg.  i.  399.) 

3.  A  tumame  of  Qeopatn,  the  wife  of  Mdea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  beiiy 
kiUed  by  ApoUo.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  562 ;  Eottallu 
ad  Hom.  p.  776  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)       [L.  &] 

ALCY'ONEUS  CAXnortit).  1.  A  giant,  wke 
kept  possession  of  ue  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Herades  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Oeiyon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crashed  twdve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Hersdet 
with  a  hnge  block  of  stone.  Hendet  hinudf 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  dub  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneos.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Hersdes,  waa  shewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Nm, 
iv.  44,  with  the  Schol.)  In  another  passage  (/id. 
vL  45,  &C.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyonens  a  Thcadas 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  ths 
Phlegraean  phuna. 

2.  One  of  the  gianta.  [OiOANTia.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AXicvoWtn),  the  daoghlcn 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneua  (2).  After  their  &ther'i 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
wen  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  an 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Methone,  Alcippe,  PallcM, 
Drimo,  and  Aateria.  (Eustath.  od  ^asi.  p.  776; 
Suidas,  a;  v.  'MxaaMet.)  [L.  &} 

A'LEA  ('AA^a),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Maatineis, 
and  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  g  3,  ii  17.  f  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  nt 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  AJeu, 
the  son  of  Apheidas,  from  whom  the  goddess  p(o- 
bably  derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii  4.  |  i.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  b.  c  894,  snd 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopas,  which  in  tiae  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temple*  in  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  and  was  sunxmnded  by  a  triple  tuw  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statae  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoens  all  of  imyi 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augnttoa  to 
odom  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45. 1 4, 4S 
g  1  and  2,  47.  g  1.)  The  temple  of  Athens  Alt* 
at  Tegea  waa  an  ancient  and  revered  aijhini,  sad 
the  names  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  Bred 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Paah  iii-  ^ 
g  6,  ii  17.  g  7,  iii  7.  §  80  The  priesteat  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  majden,  wIm 
hdd  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  °f 
puberty.  (Pans,  viii  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  ths 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  M 
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Heyar,  GoA.  ier  UUatd.  KSmdt,  ii.  jl  99,  Ac. 
On  the  nad  from  Sputa  to  Tbetapne  tbeic  ww 
KkewiM  •  atatoe  of  AtlMoa  Alea.   (Pana.  iil  19. 
§  7.)  [U  S.] 

ALEBION.     [Albion.1 

ALECTO.     [FiTUAB.] 

ALECTOR  CM^icrmf).  1.  The  fiuher  of 
Lcitiu,  the  Aigoaant  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
wa  {IL  xrii.  60'i)  calls  lum  Alectr^on. 

^  A  loa  of  AnazagorM  and  &thei  of  Iphia, 
king  of  Aigoa.  He  wai  conaolted  bjr  Polyneicet 
as  to  the  vaaaet  in  which  Amphiaiaiu  might  be 
onapelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebea.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Paiu.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  otheiB  of  the  niae  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  (Od.  ir.  10 ;  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

AL^MON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [MTacatua.] 

ALEVES  ('Alufnit),  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
descendant  of  Merades  in  the  fifth  degrre.  He  is 
said  to  haTe  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
lane  expelled  the  Sisjphids,  thirty  yean  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Ileraclids. 
His  fiunily,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tained themselTes  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Bocebis.  (Pans.  iL  4.  §  3,  r.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  riii. 
p.  389;  Callim.  Fraffm.  103;  Pind.  01.  xili.  17.) 
VeUeiua  Patercnlus  (t  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heiaclea  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  leoeired  an 
oncle,  promising  him  the  aorereignty  of  Athena,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  omde  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  tecrificed  himself 
for  bis  country.  (Conon,  Narrat,  26.)   [CoDRua] 

Other  persona  of  this  name  aia  mentumed  in 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  6;  Hygin.  fat.  122,  and  in 
Viig.  Atn.  i.  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEU'ADAE  QA\tiai  and 
AXsudSoi).  Aleoas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 
Thessolian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Tiarissawin 
&mily  of  the  Aleuadae.  (Pind.  Pjti.  x.  8,  with 
the  SchoL)  The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Tbessaly, 
whence  Hendotus  (tIL  6)  calls  its  members  0ain- 
Af».  (Comp.  Diod.  zr.  61,  xri.  14.)  The  first 
Alenaa,  who  bore  the  surname  of  IIv^s,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagns,  see  Die*.  </ AnL  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalns, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  •.  e. 
'AAnsiSai ;  Ulpian,  ad  Van.  Olgntk.  i. ;  Scfaol 
ad  ApaUoH.  Siod.  iil  1090 ;  Vellei.  i.  3.)  Plutarch 
(deAm,  FrxU,  in  fin.)  states,  that  be  was  hated  by 
his  fiither  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character ;  but  his  ancle  nerertheless  oontrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Udphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestora,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Alenaa,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
mon  (op.AeL  Amim.  riii.  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
diagnn.  According  to  Aristotle  (^>.  UarpoeraL 
M.  t.  Trrpofx^)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traeea  remained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
Batimann  pfaues  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  letnm  of  the  Hemclidi  and  the  age  of 
PeisistmtiiSb  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Pcisistmtns  the  fiunily  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 
have  become  divided,  into  two  bianehea,  the  Aleu- 
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adae  and  the  Scopadae,  called  aiier  Seopaa,  proba- 
bly a  ton  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  Ibu,  fil2.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Craimon  and  perhaps  Pharaalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Tarissii  The  influence  of  the  fiunilies,  how- 
ever, vras  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  leas  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly, 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (/Jao'iAui)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viL  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrfaa  about  B.C.  590.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  418.)  [Eurylochus.]  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecm- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol.  ad  Theocrii.  xvi.  34);  bat 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Ibit,  225),  thiit  ha 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypyhia,  and  Tbm- 
sydaeas,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  S.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  be  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72 ;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  &ct  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleoad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecmttdes,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thna  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  bmily,  who 
vrished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  $airi\tis 
(k  «.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleutulae  themselves  ore  frequently  mentioned. 
(XeD.Afiab.l  l.g  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  another 
Thessolian  fiunily,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  &  c. 
375,  Jaaon  of  Pherae,  after  various  straggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagns. 
(Xen.  Hdlen.  ii.  3.  §  4 ;  Diod.  ziv.  82,  xv.  GO.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyraimical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  XT.  61.)  Alexander  took  liarissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  AfUrwards, 
Pelopidas  restorwl  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynasU  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  bithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
<fe  Cor.y.  241 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian, /.c.) 
Among  the  tetnuchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daens  (Theopomp.  op.  Alien,  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thesaaliao  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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ALEXANDER. 


th*  companion*  of  Alexander  the  OreaL  (Plat.  D» 
TrmqyiL  13;  camp.  Stnb.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  b- 
znily  BOW  nnk  into  insignificance,  and  the  last 
certain  trace  of  an  Alenad  it  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonui.  (Plat.  Demtlr.  29.)  Whether  the 
■cnlptora  Aleuaa,  mentioned  by  PUnjr  {H,  N.  xxzir. 
8),  and  Scopaa  of  Parol,  were  in  any  way  con- 1 


ALEXANDER, 
nected  with  the  Aleoadas,  cannot  he  aMerteincd. 
See    Boeckh't    OanmaUarf  on  Find.    Pj/A.    -  ■ 
Schneider,  on  ArvtOL.  PaliL  ».  6, 9;  but  more  r- 
cuUrly  Bottmann,  Vm  dem  GttcUedt  derAUm 
in  hit  M^ioLu.  p.  246, ftc,  who  ha» made  oat  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aknada^ 


Albdas  n^^s^ 
EiNQ,  OB  Taovr,  of  Th«ssai.t. 

Mother  Arehedice. 


01.    iO.  Echccratidct. 
„     45. 
»     SO. 


55. 


Enrylocfaut, 


70. 


Echecratidet. 

wife  Dyieria. 


Simni. 
Alenaa  II. 


Scopat  I. 

/ . > 

Cieon.  Diactoridei. 


Scopaill. 


Antiochns,  Tagui. 


Thorax,  Enrypylni,  Thratydaena. 


80. 
85. 
90. 
95. 

100. 
10.5. 
110. 
115. 


Orestei. 


Medint. 


Euiylochiu. 


Arittippai. 


Scopai  III.,  Tagni. 


I  Hellanocratet. 

Eurylochu*.    Eudicu*.    Simua.    Thratydaeoa. 


Mediui. 

ALEUAS,  an  artitt  who  wat  fiunona  for  hit 
itatnea  of  philoaophera.  (Plin.  H,  !f.  xxxir.  8.  t. 
19,  26.)  [C  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  CAXtis),  •  aon  of  Apheidaa,  and 
gnmdton  of  Arcaa.  He  wat  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaeia,  and  it  laid  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  firtt  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Patu.  liii.  23.  g  I, 
4.  §  S,  «[&;  Apcdlod.  iii.  9.  g  1.)  [Alsa.]  [L.  S.] 
ALEXA'MENUS  ('AA<{aM«n!>),  wat  general 
of  die  Aetoliana,  a  c.  196  (Polyb.  xriii.  26),  and 
wat  tent  by  the  Aetoliant,  in  a.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
poMettion  of  Lacedoemon.  He  tacoeeded  in  hit 
object,  and  lulled  Nabit,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon ;  but  the  lacedaemoniant  riling  againtt  him 
thardy  after,  he  and  mott  of  hit  troopi  wera  killed. 
(Ut.  xxxt.  34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  CAXtiatuois),  of  Teoa, 
waa,  according  to  Aiittotle,  in  hit  work  upon 
poeU  (wtpl  woarrm),  the  firtt  penon  who  wrote 
dialognet  in  the  Soctatic  ityle  befon  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.  li.  p.  604,  b.  c.;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  48.) 
ALEXANDER.    [Parm.]  ' 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^{a»tpoi),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  tumame  of  H«ia  under  which  the  wat 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandra*  by  Adiattot  after  hit 
flight  from  Aigo*.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  ix.  30  i 
comp.  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  S.)  [L.  8.1 

ALEXANDER  CAA^toi^poi),  a  man  whom 
Mitbridatet  it  charged  by  Solla  with  having  tent 
VLV^"»*«  Nicomedet.  {h^ipm,  Dt  Bell  Mitkr. 
57.)  He  leema  to  be  the  tame  penon  at  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  it  ofterwardt  (76,  &c.) 
ranitumed  a*  one  of  the  general*  of  Withridate*, 
and  wa*  made  pritoner  by  Lucullut,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  hu  triumph  at  Rome.  [L  8.] 


ALEXA'NDER  CAA^eiwJpoi),  a  aaint  toA 
martyr,  whote  memory  it  celebrated  by  the  Romiafc 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyra  of  Lyoni 
and  VisDne,  on  the  lecond  of  June.  He  wat  a 
oatire  of  Phrygia,  and  a  phyiieian  by  protettie", 
and  wat  put  to  death,  x.  D.  177,  during  the  perte- 
cation  that  raged  against  the  churchea  of  Lyont 
and  Vienna  under  the  emperor  Marcoa  Aurriia** 
[EpUL  Ece/a.  Lmgdun.  et  Viam.  apud  Eiueb.  H^ 
Eai.y.l.f.\6i.)  He  waa  condemned,  together  with 
another  Cfarittian,  to  be  doToured  by  wild  bMtt 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (aa  the  hictonaB 
exprettet  it)  "neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  awv 
lable,  but  conrening  in  hit  heart  with  Ooo." 
(BzoTiut,  Nomtmdator  Sametanm  Pnfiamam  Hf 
diconan ;  MartgroL  Raauat.  ed.  Baron.;  Aita  ffaaii 
fcirwn,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  a] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acaknanun,  who  hid 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  iaunnated  himself  to  mtA 
into  the  fiiTonr  of  Antiochns  the  Qreat,  that  i» 
waa  admitted  to  bia  most  secret  deliberationa.  Ha 
adnsed  the  king  to  invade  Oreeoe,  holding  out  «• 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  Tictory  oyer  ^ 
Romans,  ■.  c.  192.  (LaT.  xzzr.  18.)  Antkxte 
followed  his  adrice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoaoephalte, 
in  which  Antiochns  was  defeated  by  the  Bomsai) 
Alexander  was  coTeted  with  wonnda,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  deCaat  to  his  kiag, 
who  waa  staying  at  Thnninm,  on  the  Maliac  nK 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  tad 
reached  Cenaemn  in  Enboea,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  B.  c.  191.  (zxxvi.  20.)  [L.  8.1 
ALEXANDER  of  AEOAE  ('AAitastfief  M- 
yuoi),  a  peripatetic  phUoaopher,  who  flonrithcd  tt 
Rome  in  ths  firtt  century,  and  a  diseipla  of  tkt 
celebnttd  mathematician  Soaigenea,  whoae  cakolf 
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taona  wm  aaed  bjr  Jnlin  Cimm  for  hii  correction 
of  the  ymr.  He  wu  totor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Smdu,  &  n.  'AA<(w<(Wi  A^ycun ;  Suet.  Tit.  £7.) 
Two  twtiiei  on  tbe  writingi  of  AriitoUe  are  sttri- 
bated  to  iiim  hj  ■one,  but  an  trigned  bf  otfaen 
to  Alexander  Aphmdinenaa,  I,  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Arietotle,  edited  in  Oreek  by  F.  Aanlanne, 
Yen.  1527,  in  latin  by  Alex.  Piccolomini,  1640, 
bi.  II.  A  mmmwitary  on  the  Meti^yiie*.  The 
Oredc  haa  never  been  pnUiehed,  but  then  i*  a 
latin  Tenion  by  Sepoireda,  Rom.  1637.      [B.J.] 

ALEXANDER  AEOU&  [Auxanqu  IV., 
KiMo  or  Mackdohu.] 

ALEXANDER  CAXif/nlpos),  a  eon  of  Aui>- 
Tca,  waa  one  of  the  oonnnandcn  of  the  Macedo- 
nian x***^"^"  >»  the  army  cf  Antigoau*  Doion 
daring  the  battle  of  geUau  igainat  Cleomenea  III. 
of  SfairtB.  in  B.  c.  82-2.  (Polyb.  ii.  66.)    [U  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.     [Abmiu- 

AXTO,  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  (;A\i(m4fot),  am  ef  Ano- 
pm,  a  natiTe  of  the  Macedonian  diitrict  called 
Lynmtii,  whence  he  i*  nnally  called  Alexander 
Lyneeataa,  Jutin  (xi  1)  make*  the  lingnlar 
miitake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  LyneeeUe, 
while  in  other  pniiigtii  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  um*  the 
eeraect  cx|Mfiuii.  Ue  wa«  a  oontempoiary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  two  brother*,  Heromene*  and  Anfaabaem  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  haTO  been  accomplice*  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  B.  c:  S36.  Alexander 
the  Orcst  on  his  accoeion  pnt  to  death  all  thoae 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lynoeatian  waa  the  only  one  that  wa*  par- 
doned, becanae  he  wai  the  firat  who  did  homage  to 
Alesuder  the  Great  a*  hit  king.  (Arriin,  AmA. 
i.  25 ;  Cortiin,  til  1 ;  Joatin,  xi.  2.)  Bnt  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  eren  made 
him  hia  fiiend  and  raiand  him  to  high  honour*. 
He  waa  firat  entnated  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thiaee,  and  afterward*  receiTcd  the  com- 
mand of  the  Theaaolian  hone.  In  thia  capacity 
he  arrnmpanied  Alexander  on  hi*  eaatem  ex- 
peditioa.  In  bl  c.  834,  when  Alexander  waa 
atayiog  at  Phaaelia,  he  waa  informed,  that  the 
Lyaeeatiam  waa  carrying  on  a  aecret  ooneapandence 
with  king  Uarnu,  and  that  a  huge  anm  of  money 
waa  promiaed,  for  which  he  waa  to  murder  hu 
aoTefcign.  The  bearer  of  the  lettera  from  Dariua 
waa  taken  by  Pamenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, and  the  traaehery  waa  manifoat.  Yet 
Alexuder,  dreading  to  create  any  hoetile  foeiing 
ia  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whoae 
daagfater  waa  married  to  the  Lyneeatian,  tboogfat 
it  adnaable  not  to  pnt  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
metriy  depoaed  finm  hia  office  and  kept  in  en*- 
tody.  In  thia  meaner  he  waa  dragged  abont  for 
three  yeara  with  the.  army  in  Aaia,  until  in  b.  c. 
330,  when,  Phibtaa  baring  been  put  to  death  for 
s  ioailar  crime,  the  Maeedcoiana  demanded  that 
Alemadcr  the  Lynoeatian  ahonld  likewiae  be  tried 
and  pnniaked  according  to  hia  deaert.  King  Alex- 
ander g^Te  way,  and  a*  the  traitor  waa  unable  to 
exculpate  himarif,  he  waa  put  to  death  at  Projph- 
thaaaa,  in  the  country  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtiui, 
L  CL,  and  riii.  1 ;  Juatin.  zii.  14 ;  Diod.  xnL  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  thia  tmitor  waa  pnhably,  with  the 
aid  of  Pciaia,  to  gain  poaaearioa  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  pmioa*  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
taa  IL  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  hi*  family.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  QA/U^u/tpos),  an  AnoUAN, 
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who,  in  eonjanction  with  Dorymachn*,  pot  hinuelf 
in  poeeeeeiop  of  the  town  of  Aegeiia  in  Achaia, 
dnring  the  Social  war,  in  a  c;  220.  Bat  toe  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  hi*  naiofiatf*  waa  ao  inso- 
lent and  n^aaou*,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
town  roae  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolian*. 
In  tha  enantng  oonteet  Alexander  waa  killed  while 
Bghting.  (Polyb.  It.  67,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETO'LUS  ('AX^{ai>8f»r  i 
Ains^),  a  Gredt  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lired 
in  the  leign  of  Ptolemaeu*  Pkiladdphna.  Ue  waa 
the  aon  of  Satyma  and  Stiatodeia,  and  a  natiTe  of 
nenjtm  in  Aetolia,  bat  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  waa  reckoned  one 
of  tha  aeren  tragic  poeta  who  constituted  the  tiagio 
pleiad.  (Snid.  *.«.;  Endoc  p.  62 ;  Paua.  iL  22.  §  7; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  xvi.  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Akxandiia,  and  waa  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  mak*  a  ooUeetion  of  all  the 
tngediea  and  aatyiie  dtamaa  that  were  extant. 
He  apent  aome  time,  together  with  Antagoraa  and 
Aiatua,  at  the  court  of  Antigonua  Oonatas.  (Ara- 
tua,  Phamamftma  tt  Dumm.  iL  pp.  431,  443,  &c 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  dialinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  ha  appear*  to  haTe  had 
greater  merit  aa  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigmns,  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  poaseia  the  titles  and  soma  fragments  of  three 
pieeea :  the  Fiaherman  (dAi«)>,  Athcn.  Tii.  p,  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  Tii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
erer,  ia  designated  by  Athenaeaa  aa  doubtfiil,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  A—od.  p.  96.)  Of  hia  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragutenta  are  atill  extant  (Athen. 
ir.  p,170,xip.  496,  ZT.p.899;  Strtb.  xii  p.  666, 
xiT.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  End,  4 ;  Tietx.  ad.  lioophr. 
266 ;  Schol.  and  Eastath.  ad  IL  iiL  314.)  Hia 
Cynaedi,  or  'Iwriwl  wei^/wro,  are  mentioned  by 
Sltabo  (xiT.  pi  648)  and  Athenaeua.  (xir.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaeatic  Tetaes  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
pnserTed  in  Oellin*.  (xt.  20.) 

All  the  fragment*  of  Alexander  Aetolu*  are  col- 
lected in  *'AIexaadri  Aetoli  fragmenta  colL  et  UL 
A.  Capellmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8to.  s  comp.  Welo- 
ker.  Die  Oritdt.  Tragodiem,  p.  1263,  &c.;  Dilntxer, 
Die  Pragm.  der  Bpitdi.  Potm  der  Orieciat,  vat 
Alaand.  dtm  Gnmen,  t[B.  p.  7,  &C.         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXtf/Mpmi),  (ST.,)  of  Alix- 
ANDKIA,  succeeded  a*  patriarch  ii  that  dty  St 
Achillaa,  (as  hia  predecessor,  St  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Martfr.  S.  Ptiri,  ap.  Surinm,ToL  tL  p.  677,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  "  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolie 
Doctrine,"  (Theodt  HUL  Sod.  I  2,)  first  laid  bore 
the  irreligion  of  Ariu*,  and  condemned  him  in  hia 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucali*.  St  Alexander 
waa  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.  n. 
326,  with  hia  deacon,  St  Athanaiin*,  and,  scarcely 
fire  months  after,  died,  April  17tli,  A.  d.  326. 
St  Epiphanius  {ado.  Haent.  69.  §  4)  eays  he  wrote 
some  serenty  circnhir  epistles  against  Ariu*,  and 
Socrate*  {H.  B.  L  6),  and  Soaomen  (H.  B.i.  1 ), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  Tolume.  Two 
epiitle*  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantino|de,  written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letter*  to  tbe  Tarious  bishop*.  (See  Theodt 
H.E.i.ii  Galland.  BiU.  Pair.  toL  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius^  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.B.\.6,  and  Oalland.  Le.  p.  461X 
with  the  sabacriptions  from  Gelasins  Cysicen. 
(Hist.  Con.  Niaun.  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Cfaactfrn.  ToL  ii. 
p.  801.)     There  lemaina,  too,  nt  D^oatkm  </ 
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Jrnu  and  Au,  i.  e.  an  Addren  to  the  Priettt  and 
UtiieoBf,  deuiing  their  coDcurrence  tbeiein  (ap. 
S.  Athanai.  toL  L  Pt.  1.  p.  396,  Paru,  1698  ;  lee. 
Galland.  2.  e.  p.  ASS).  Two  fmgmenSa  more,  apad- 
Qalland.  (l.  e.  p.  456.)  St.  Athananut  alio  give* 
the  ucond  epiatle.  (/.  e.  p.  397.)         [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  CAA}{<u«fiot),  commander  of 
the  horte  in  the  army  of  Antioonus  DoaoN  dur- 
ing the  war  ogainat  Cleomenet  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  againat  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  diaadTantageoos  engagement  at 
SeUaaia.  (ii.  68.)  Thia  Alexander  ii  probably  the 
aame  person  ai  the  one  whom  Antigonua,  aa  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip'*  body<-gnard,  and  who  wai  Calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (ir.  87.)  Subaequently  he  waa  aent  by 
Philip  ai  ambiuaador  to  Thebei,  to  penecnte  Me- 
soleaa.  (t.  28.)  Polybius  atatea,  that  at  all  timei 
he  manifeated  a  moat  extraordinary  attachment  to 
hii  king.   (rii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^ttwSpor),  of  Antiocbia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonina,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  kngnage,  acted  twice  aa  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Hithridatea,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plana  of  the  Parthian*,  to  aave 
the  Romana.  Thia  happened  in  B.  c,  36.  (Paeudo- 
Appian,  Parlk.  pp.  93,  96,  ed.  Sehweigh.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^io»«(»i),  aon  of  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egj-pt. 
He  and  hia  twin-»iater  Cleopatra  were  bom  a  c. 
40.  Antoniu*  beatowed  on  him  the  title*  of  "He- 
lios," and  **  King  of  Kings,"  and  called  hi*  ii*ter 
"  Selene."  He  al*o  destined  for  him,  a*  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  a* 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indn*,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  hi* 
grant*  confirmed ;  but  hi*  letter  was  not  auffeied 
to  be  read  in  public,  (a.  c.  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antoniu*  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavaadea,  to  hia 
aon  Alexander.  When  Octavianua  made  himaelf 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  hi*  si*ter  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generoasly  received  by  Oo- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassins,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  1.  25,  IL  21  ;  Plut.  .Antom.  86,  54, 87; 
Liv.  Mi>a.  131,  132.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  QAXiioptfos),  bishop  of  Apa- 
MKA,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolia  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Epheau*.  A 
letter  by  him  ia  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nom  Ool- 
leetio  ConcUiorum  i  Stepian,  Baluxio,  p.  834.  c 
132.  fol.  Paris  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA^ 
arSpot  'Appalurtfit),  a  native  of  Aphrodiaia*  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  aecond  and  the 
beginning  of  tlie  third  century  alter  Chriat,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Ariatoclea  the 
Mesaenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monius  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
i  {{irXT")!  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  hia 
voluminous  work*  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Ijatin  at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  pre- 
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served  of  aeveral  other*,  whoae  title*  may  he  <een 
in  the  Bibtiotheca  of  Casiri.  (VoL  i.  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  a*  a  philoaopher,  hi*  merit  cso- 
not  be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defcos 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  aame  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
vrith  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainneu  of 
style ;  everywhere  "a  flat  sur&ce,"  with  Dothiii| 
to  intermpt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  n 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  &r  original 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  i*  to  adiqit  tic 
work*  of  hi*  maater  to  the  *pirit  and  language  cl 
hi*  own  age ;  but  in  doing  *o  he  i*  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  a*  though  they  had  the  same  Uriig 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Ritter,  GftckieUe  dir  Flak- 
sqpite,  voL  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonuts  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  dad 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicnreana  as  tw 
sensual  and  nnphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  aetinii 
answer.  AgmM  the  notion  of  the  fint,  that  titt 
worid,  although  created,  might  yet  by  ^e  will  of 
Ood  be  made  imperishable,  he  nidged  that  God  coold 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platoniat  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Ritter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  be  said,  was  the  very  fdnn  U 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  ts 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  wraU 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  willi 
atheism,  as  in  many  pa**ages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  ii 
one  of  the  points  in  which  ha  has  bronght  ost 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  cleariy,  from  hu  liiisg 
in  the  light  of  a  hter  age.  God,  he  says  (■  Aftte- 
f^lt,  ix.  p.  320),  is  "properly  and  aimply  one,  ike 
self-existent  substance,  die  author  of  motion  hin- 
self  unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Dei^,  withral 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (mMtiiipk 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  (n- 
vidence  is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  wmttncss  anl 
cooloe**,  or  the  *oul  of  motion.  The  pravideoce  of 
Ood,  however,  i*  not  directed  in  the  sam*  way  t* 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  univme : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  Site,  hot  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  *ro  tko 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  be  find  not  is 
the  government  of  them  the  full  periiectian  of  kii 
being.  (Qiiaest.  Aa<.  i.  25,  ii21.)  He  *aw  no  incaa- 
sistency,  as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  wilk 
which  they  were  connected.  As  Ood  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  aool  wa*  likewiai 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  ceo- 
oeive  a*  existing  in  an  independent  state.  Be 
seems  however  jto  have  made  a  distinction  betvea 
the  powen  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  be  an 
(deAnima,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  tli* 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  tbooght, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
bo  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
ha*  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonise  the  early 
Peripateticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Bmcker,  vol.  iL  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  hai 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  "De  Fato,"  aa  inqsiiy 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  it 
Fate  and  FreewilL  It  i*  probably  one  of  his  latetf 
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vmks,  and  mtut  hare  been  written  between  the 
;ean  199-211,  became  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
perm  Serenu  and  Oiramlla  Hen  the  earlier 
Stoics  are  hia  opponents,  who  BMerted  that  all 
thing!  anae  from  an  eternal  and  indiaaolubk  chain 
of  fnnaw  and  etbcti.  The  labject  i>  treated 
pneticaBy  rather  than  tpecnlatiTcJy.  Univenal 
opuiion,  the  canunon  nae  oif  langnaget,  and  internal 
eonieioaaneH,  are  hi*  main  argnmenti.  That  bie 
ha*  a  veal  exiiteace,  it  piOTed  by  the  diitinetion 
we  dzaw  between  &te,  chance,  and  poeubility,  and 
between  bee  and  nnrriniy  actioni.  It  i*  another 
word  fer  nature,  and  ita  woddngi  are  Men  in  the 
tendmrie*  ol  men  and  thingi  (c  6),  for  it  i>  an  aU- 
penading  canie  of  real,  bat  not  afaaolnte,  power. 
The  fc*-'t-—  of  the  Stoica  doe*  away  with  fiee- 
will,  and  as  destroy*  reipontibility :  it  is  at  vaii- 
anee  with  eray  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
IiTeaL  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  leeoncile 
necoEity  and  freewill;  bat,  properly  ^Making, 
they  nae  freewill  in  a  new  seme  for  the  necntaty 
co-opemtion  of  oar  will  in  the  decrees  of  natnie : 
noreorer,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
piBctlee  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  ficely  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
aeeomitafalenns  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda* 
tioo  of  mondity,  religion,  and  ciril  gOTcmment 
(e.  12 — ^20.)  Sapposing  their  doctrine  tma  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.  And  even  spe- 
adatiTely  their  argument  from  the  anirersal  chain 
is  a  eonfaaion  of  an  order  of  aeqnenes  with  a  aerie* 
of  canae*  and  effecta.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  nitare  events, 
sad  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  ss  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  dime  power,  and  is  a 
knowled^  of  whst  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  Tiew  ineritably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  fsisting  ordinances  of  religion  are  bhuphe- 
mons  and  absurd. 

Thi*  treatise,  which  ha*  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gin*  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  althou^  with 
Ritter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  enooursge  the  accurate 
Btndy  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  JuUu*  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  bis 
day.  (Bmcker,  toL  ii.  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  worics  is  abridged  Irom 
Hsrles's  Fabriciua.  (VoLt.  p.  650.)  I.  Xltft 
tSfiofiUnit  Kot  ToS  i^f  il/uy,  />■  Palo,  dega*  to 
<fitod  M  iiOB<ni  foMaU  ett:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperor*  Se- 
Tens*  and  Caninilla  ;  first  printed  by  the  mo- 
oesaon  of  Aldus  Manntiu*,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  work*  of  Themistins :  translated  into  Latin 
by  Orotins  in  the  ooUection  entitled  "Vetemm 
Philoa.  Sententiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1648,  4to., 
Lond.  1688,  12mo.,  and  edited  by  (^elli,  Zurich, 
1 8'24,  Sto.,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphndis. 
/)le /^orima,  and  treatise*  of  Anunonins,  Plotinos,  &C. 
on  the  aame  subject.  II.  Com>»eiitanu${'Tw6iurr)im) 
M  primmm  Bbrmn  Analgtieonm  Prionm  Aridoldu, 
Venet.  Aidi,  1520, fd.;  Floren.  1521,  4to.,  with  a 
Latin  tzansfartion  \ij  J.  Bap.  Felicianna  III.  Com- 
mmlariau  m  VIU  Ubm  Tcpieonm,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1613 ;  with  a  Latin  renion  by  O.  Doratbens,  Ven. 
1536  and  1541 ,  and  Paris,  1542,  foUo ;  and  another 
by  Baarins,  Ven.  1569, 1673,  fofio.  IV.  Cbm- 
swat  as  EUmdUH  SofkUtioM;  Oiaecc,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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lS-30,  foL;  Flor.  1520,  (A. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Rasaiius.  V.  Cammait.  ta  Melapijiticontm 
XII  tibm;  ex  reisione  J.  O.  Sepulredse,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1636,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Oteek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  Itbmm  deStmiH  ei  m  gaat  mi  tnmm  eathal; 
the  Oreek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicdus  on  the  De  AnimH,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luei- 
lius  Philothaens,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VIL  In  AriMbMu  Metenlogica;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  /)a  Afiitiaas; 
bound  up  in  the  tame  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  AmaUi  libri  dao  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themittius  :  there 
IS  a  l«tin  version  by  Hieronymus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1602, 1514,  foUo.  X.  Pkgmea  SiMia,  dibitatkma 
el  tohuionei;  in  Oreek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1556,  1659,  1563.  XI.  'larpucd 
'AwofnfMora  ml  *iwutd  n^Aif/wra,  Qmuttionet 
Medieae  et  PnUemata  P^tiea.  XI L  Tltfl  Tlvft- 
Twr,  Ubttbu  dt  Ftbribtu.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Qaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Tiallianuib  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  oommentariea  on  the  Categories,  on  the  hit- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  hut  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Animi  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  wspl  ymimtts  xal  ^topit, 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theok^git, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Cononentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtoes,  a  work  enti- 
tled wtfA  Stuidinw  Kiyot,  a  treatise  againtt  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  foblea,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  i*  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  *ome  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'lorputd  'Aropidwn-a 
aat  •iwinl  XlpoSKiiuern,  Quaettiona  Madixu  et 
Problemata  Pkgeiea,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  {BMioA,  AnMxr-Hup.  EtamaL  voL  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  hare  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belongsd  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  prae£  at  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Ajdutodisieneis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (I  87)  to  a  work  by  himself;  entitled  'AMif- 
•fOfiM  r£r  sit  Ssodr  'AmirXarra/i^nn'  Tbtatmr 
'laropuH',  AUegoriae  Hutoriarum  Ondittliiun  de 
Dm  Fatriaatanan,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works  ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  piaeC 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  teem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Sereml 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
TiaUianna,  but  it  doe*  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Chiiatiaa  writer  would  hare  compoaed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioDed  above.    It  conii*t*  of  two 
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bocks,  and  contaiiu  aeTenl  inteuMting  medical  ob- 
•errations  along  with  much  that  ia  friToloua  and 
thfliiig.  It  WB«  first  published  in  a  Latin  tmnsl^ 
tion  by  Oeoige  Valla,  Venet.  14R8,  fid.  The 
Greek  text  is  to  he  {bond  in  the  Aldine  ediUon  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet  foL  14^95,  and  in  that  by 
Sylbuigios,  FrancoC  1585,  8ra. ;  it  was  pnblished 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Darion,  Palis.  1540, 
1541, 16nio.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  Tolnme 
of  Ideler's  Phynd  et  Media  Graed  Minoret,  BeroL 
1841,  Bto. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  tiestise,  n^  nvprrii', 
D*  Febribut,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pnpil 
whom  the  author  oflen  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  <rf  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  wodcs  mentioned  aboye. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  steat  medical  woik  of 
Alexander  Tiallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  hare  written  two  tieatises  on 
the  some  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  Oeorge  VaUa,  Venet  1498, 
fol.,  which  was  seTcral  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mutmrn 
Oriliam,  toL  iL  pp.  359 — 389,  transcribed  by  IV 
metrius  Sehinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Floienoe;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franx  Paasow,  VratisUv.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  in 
Paasow's  Ojnaeula  Aeadaniea,  Lips,  1835,  8vo.; 
p.  521.  I'm  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  Tolmne  of  Ideler's  Phyria  et  Medici  Oraed 
Mimrt*,  BeioU  1841,  8ro.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^&irfpoi),  the  eldest  son  of 
Abistobulds  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  fiither  and  brother,  by  Poinpey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (b.  a  63),  bat  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conreyed  to  Rome.  In 
&  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Hyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Oabinina,  who  brought  a  large  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  H.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jemialcm,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
during  the  .expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
Aleximder  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  on  army.  He  massacred  all  the  R<nnans 
who  fen  in  his  way,  and  besi^ed  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Oerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  oSined  to  Urn  by 
Gabinius,  he  was  deCeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
&  a  521,  on  the  death  of  Crsssus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Caaaino.  (b.  c.  52.)  In  b.  c.  49,  on  the  brsaking 
oat  of  the  dvil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobnlus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seized  at  the  onmmand  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.      (Joeeph.  Aii.  Jti, 
xiv.  5—7  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  8,  9.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athxnb,  a  oobic  poet,  tb 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  ocean  in  an  inicrip- 
tion  given  in  Biickh  {Corp,  Inter.  L  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  145th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  200.)  Then 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  aame  asn 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  oomedy,  qaatni 
by  the  SchoL  on  Homer  {IL  ix.  216),  and  Aiistii]ilL 
{Rom.  864),  and  Athen.  (iv.  p.  170,  b  x.  p.  466,  c; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vd.  i.  p.  487.)   [0.  P.  IL] 

ALEXANDER  {'AXiffiripat),  an  ambaMdar 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.a  ISS,  ts 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Psl^k 
xvii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  CAA«ia.V  BHuu), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  tfaroK  a( 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  lit, 
B.  c,  pretending  Uiat  he  was  the  son  of  Antiodiai 
Epiphanea,  Hts  claim  was  set  up  by  Heradodo, 
who  had  been  the  treaanrer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus  Epipbones,  but  had  been  banished  to  Wain 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrins  Soter;  aadke 
was  supported  by  Pudemy  PhSometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopotor,  king  of  Cappadods, 
and  Attains  Phikddpkus,  Idi^  of  Pergsmsi. 
Heradeides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  ts  Rsoe, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  scBstt  in 
his  fsvour,  F^imidied  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  a.  c,  took  pos- 
session of  Ptolemaia,  and  fong^t  a  hattls  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  wa>  de- 
feated. In  the  year  150  B.  c  Alexander  sgiin 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  sacceik  The 
army  of  Demetrius  waa  completely  routed,  and  be 
himself  perished  in  the  fiight  No  sooner  bd 
Alexander  thus  ohtoined  uu  kingdom  thss  In 
gave  up  the  adminiatration  of  a&irs  to  his  minB- 
ter  Ammonius,  aad  himadf  to  a  life  of  pleaane. 
Ammonias  put  to  death  all  the  membeis  of  the  Iste 
royal  bmily  who  were  in  his  power ;  hat  two  lou 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrins,  took  the  fidd  in 
Cilida  against  the  usarper.  Alexander  spplied 
for  help  to  his  fether-iit-hiw,  Ptolemy  Phikoietai, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  dedsnd  hin- 
self  in  &vonr  of  Demetrins.  Alexander  sow  » 
turned  fiom  Cilido,  whither  he  had  gone  ts  oset 
Demetrins,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptokoy  st 
the  river  Oenopaioa.  In  this  battl^  thafb 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  coB]detely  deAslad, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdored  by  an  AmUss 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  reioge.  (B.alM-) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Btdos)  is  doabiU. 
It  ia  moat  probably  a  title  signifying  "hod" or 


**  kiitg."  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  calM 
"  Epiphanes"  and  "  Nicephonis'*  after  bis  jn- 
tended  fiithsn  On  others  *■  Eneigetei "  mi 
"  Theopator."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14, 16  j  U».  ^ 
L  liii.;  Jnstin,  xzv.;   Appiao,  .i^sa«a,  e.  67;  1 
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.11;  Jaeph.  AmL  zni  2.%4;  l^ueb. 
Ointoi,  Artt,  iii.  {k  324.)         [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  BraoBA ;  h*  and  Tbyni* 
■rfbcrted  Dcanetiiiu,  dM  Km  of  Philip  IH.  of 
UncdoDi^atHeiadei^in  &cl79.  (Lir.xl.S't; 
c■B^l.  Dnamiia,  ion  of  Pbiup.)         [US.] 

ALEXANDER  (^AU^ntpot),  at  bat  Uibep 
ia  CAiTjiDacu,  flmtuhcd  ^  d.  212.  On  the 
d«atk  of  Several,  A.  D.  211,  ha  Tiated  JeraMlem, 
nd  «■>  mada  eoadjotor  itf  the  aged  Naaanu, 
habip  of  tfast  city,  iriioni  he  aitcrwanb  aacaeeded. 
He  famdad  an  Mdadaatical  lihmy  at  Janiialem, 
•f  wbiA  EnaeUai  made  gnat  nie  in  wiitiag  hi* 
Bittary.  After  nfliBiDg  nado'  SeTenu  and  Cam- 
alia,  he  «ma  at  laat  tfanwa  into  priMa  at  CaMana, 
nd,  aAsr  witnenng  a  good  oonfeuioB,  died  A.  D. 
250.  Eaaebiiu  hai  pmaRrad  fiagmenla  of  a  letter 
wtittai  itf  him  to  the  AntinoRei;  of  another  to 
the  Antiadiene*  (UiaL  Bud.  Ti.  11);  of  a  third 
to  Origen  (ti.  14);  and  of  anotlier,  written  in  con- 
janetion  with  Theoctiatni  of  Caeiana,  to  Deme- 
triu  of  Alexandria,     (ri.  1 9.)  [A.  J.  &] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  i^KK^ 
arfpat  i  'AK^pocfvt),  floaiiihed  in  the  third 
centoiy.  To  aroid  the  dangen  of  a  hand- 
Mae  penon,  ha  dkgniaed  hisuelf  and  lived  as 
a  coaUwKver  at  Cumae,  in  Ana  Minor.  The  aee 
of  thia  city  heing  vacant,  the  people  aiked  St. 
Gregory  Thanmatoigni  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
biskop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  oSered  for 
oaoMcxmtion,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
rirtae  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  "  Well. 
thea  I  make  Alexander,  the  ceal-hevrer,  biahop!" 
St.  Grcjpny  had  him  KumnoDed,  dieeorend  hi* 
diigoiaer  uid  hamng  aimyed  him  in  moerdotal 
ttaiuieiita,  peeamted  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
•arpriae  and  joy,  aeeepled  the  appointment.  .  He 
addiaaaed  them  in  homely  bat  dignified  phiaee, 
ind  raied  the  church  till  the  Dedan  penecution, 
when  he  waa  bnnt,  a.  d.  251,  (S.  Greg.  Nyaeen. 
rk  &  Ong.  TkMMmalmrg.  g§  19,  20,  ap.  Galland. 
aUutk.  I-atr.  ToL  iiL  pp^  467—460.)    [A.  J.  a] 

ALEXANDER  CA^'&o<f>«r),  third  aon  of 
Camahdbb,  king  of  Maoedonia,  by  Theamlonica, 
later  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  Mi  quaird 
with  hi*  elder  bnther  Antipater  inr  the  govem- 
nent  [AmrrATm],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
PTrrhna  of  Epim*  and  Dtmetliu*  Polioioetes. 
To  the  farmer  he  wa*  eompellcd  to  natender,  a* 
the  pciee  of  his  alliaaoe,  the  land  on  the  aearcaait 
of  Macedonia,  togelber  with  the  prorincea  of  Am- 
faacia,  Araraania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Pint. 
J'frri.  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrin^  acootding  to  PIo- 
tmh  (./^rnL  386,  d.,  Dnaefr.  906,  a.),  airiTed 
after  Pj^ns  had  ictired,  and  when  matter*, 
throng^  hi*  medialion,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  fantheia.  Dnaetiini,  theiefbn,  wa*  now  an 
imwekom*  neitor,  and  Alexander,^  while  be  re- 
ceived him  with,  all  oatwaid  civility^  is'  mid  by 
Plntaidi  ta  bare  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
abaaqnet,  which  wa*  baffled,  however,  by  the 
neeaatioa  of  Demetrioi.  (Demeir.  900,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrin*  took  hi*  departoiC)  and 
Alexaader  attended  him  a*  &r  as  Theaaaly.  Here, 
at  T.— '— ;  be  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  do  gnuds  with  him  by  a  fimcied  reAne- 
meat  of  pali^]  wi*  aaaauinated,  together  with  his 
iHeid*  who  attolded  him,  one  of  whom  is  mid  to 
have  ezdaimed,  that  Demetrius  wa*  only  one  day 
beinriiaDd  widi  them.  (Plot  Damii\  p.  906, 
cd.;JBal.zTil{Diod.ui.Ezs.7.)     [£.£.] 
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ALEXANDER  rAX<{ap«por),  emperor  of  Con- 
STANTiNorLB,  wa*  the  third  aon  of  the  emperor 
Baailins  and  Eudocia.  He  waa  bom  about  A.  D. 
870,  aad,  after  hit  &ther's  death,  he  and  bis  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philoaepher,  bore  the  title  of  impetator 
in  cemraoD.  Leo  died  on  the  11th  of  Hay,  911, 
and  Alexander  leedveA  the  imperial  eiown,  toge- 
ther vrith  the  guardianship  of  his  brother'a  son, 
Conatantinii*  Porphymgeaitni,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  ao  a*  to  render  him  mifit  to  oovem, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  hated  only  for  atw  year  and  aeme 
day*,  wa*  one  nnintemipted  aeriee  of  acta  of 
cruelty,  debaochery,  aad  licentiasmeea ;  for  the 
restiamt*  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  pot  on 
himself  daring  the  lifetime  of  hia  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  hia  aeceaaion,  and 
the  wfntfaiest  penons  were  removed  from  the  court 
whik  the  ministers  to  hia  Inats  and  paaaiona  were 
raiaed  to  the  higheat  honoura.  He  involved  hia 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
liana,  bat  he  did  not  live  to  aee  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debouch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horaeback.  (Constant,  m  Bant  26 ;  Seyliti.  pp. 
£69,  608 ;  Zonaias,  xvi.  IS,  Ac.)  [L.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriareh  of  Constanti- 
nople.   [Akiuk] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  ('AA^tar^r 
KsprifXior),  aamamed  Polvhistor  (noAiwraip), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  SuUa.  Accord- 
ing to  Suida*  he  was  a  native  of  Ephein*  and  a 
pupil  of  Crate*,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  piiaoner  and  sold  aa  a  abve  to 
Coroelins  Lentoloa,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogna  of  hi*  children.  After- 
ward* Lentnlua  reatored  him  to  fieeaom.  From 
Suida*  it  would  aeem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulna,  while  Sei^ 
viu*  {ad  AeH,  x.  388)  mya,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  ftanchiae  fiom  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  Ue 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  which  eonamned  hia 
houae,  and  aa  aoon  aa  Ma  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, ahe  hung  herael£  The  atatement  of  Snidaa 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesu*  is  contmdicted  by 
Stephaau*  Byaantiu*  (<;  e.  Ktrridtm),  who  aaya 
that  he  wa*  a  native  of  Cotiaenm  in  LcMer  Phrygia, 
and  a  *an  of  Aadepiadea,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicam  Magnum  (t.  m.  tftoim  and 
Tepifi^i)l7Ji),  where  Alexander  ia  called  Konaetfr. 
The  Bomame  of  Polyhiator  waa  given  to  him  on 
occoont  of  his  pndigioiis  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innnmenble  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byzantiua  calls 
TIeumiS<iwit''t\iti  Aiym,  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  oonntries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  booka  treated  of  a  aepaiate  country, 
and  bene  a  correaponding  title,  auch  aa  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  &c  But  auch  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sura  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  caiea  it  ia 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  aqiarate  worka.  Thua  we  find  moition  of  the 
first  book  of  a  aepaiate  work  on  Crete  (Sebol.  ad 
ApcUm.  Rkod.  iv.  1493),  and  of  another  on  the 
"  Traetna  lUyricua."  ( VaL  Max.  viiL  1 3,  ext.  7.) 
These  gaographico-historical  work*  are  icfelred  to 
in  ionnmerable  paaaagea  of  Stephanna  Byxantius 
and  Pliny.     A  aepomte  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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muucians  a  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Mut.  5), 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
hittor  i<  also  tbe  author  of  the  work  AuSoxa' 
*iXo<r6pay,  which  nema  to  be  the  groondworic  of 
Diogene*  Laerttaa.  [Albxandbr  Lychnd8.]  A 
work  on  the  lymbola  of  the  Pythaooreani  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  AIexandrinns(^>rDiii.i.  n.131) 
and  Cyiilln*  (oJe.  JtUiait.  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Ensebius.  (^Praep,  Evang. 
ix.  17  >  comp.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  L  p.  143  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  'ImSoia.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  fire 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  pieseired  in  Senrins.  {Ad  Aen,  viiL  330, 
z.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Vosaius,  JM  Hiit.  Graee.  p.  187,  &c.,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  XL.  kings  of  Egypt    [Pto- 

I.SMACU&] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^fu^pos)  J.,  king  of  Efi- 
Rus,  was  the  son  of  Neoptolemns  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  &8hion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epims,  after  dethroning  bis  cou- 
sin Aeacidea.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  moke  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (a  c.  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  aaaassinated  by  Panaanias. 
In  B.  C.  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lncanians  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heiaclea  and  Consen- 
tia£«m  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontmn 
from  the  BruttiL  But  in  B.C.  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Locanian  exile*,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  tbe  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  omcle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  Idt  a  son, 
Neoptolemns,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1 ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24 ;  Diod.  zvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P.  H.] 


ALEXANDER  IT.,  kii«  of  EriROR,  was  the 
■on  of  Pyrrfaa*  and  Ijanosaa,  tbe  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  &  a  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begnn  with  Antigonns  Gonalas,  whom 
h»  sncceeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
MsMdon.    He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 
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Maeedon  and  Epims  by  Demetxios,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  look  refiige  arnon^ 
the  Acamanians.  By  their  assistance  and  tlist  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attaiti- 
ment  for  hun,  he  recovered  Ernnis.  It  sppean 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetolisiii^  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  tiro 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemaena,  and  a  daughkx, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olyuqasi 
assumed  the  regency  on  bdialf  of.  her  sou,  sad 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  sn  eitsiit 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  Tbe  former 
bear  a  youthiul  head  covered  with  the  skis  of  m 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  represents  Pallas  bcMing  a  ipeir 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  befm 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Justin,  xiii. 
I,  zzvi.  2,  8,  xzviii.  I ;  Polyb.  iL  45,  iz.  34; 
Pint  PfiTh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  ('AA^{ay<fx»),  a  Greek  Gaiic- 
HARIAN,  who  is  mentioned  among  the  initracUn 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninna.  (Caj^toL  M.Aid.i; 
M.  Antonin.  L  §  10.)  We  still  poeseis  a  A>)w 
^iT^^T  pronounced  npon  him  by  the  ihetorioan 
Aristddes.  (Vol.  i.  Orai.  xiL  p.  142,  te.)    [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.     [HxaoDst.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXliartfm).  1.  Bishop  of 
HiBRAFOLU  in  Pbiygia,  fiomished  A.  d.  253.  H< 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  0»  litmaedrngt 
introduced  bg  Ckriit  nfo  Oie  vxyrid  rl  xaaif  v*i- 
nyKt  Xpurris  tls  rir  xiiriwii,  ac^.  If ;  net  eztanL 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  A.  ik.  431.  H«  wu 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  to  odvtcste  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  ConncU  of  Epbesus.  Hii 
hostility  to  St  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  opcalT 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranixm,  and  lejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Tbeodoret,  and  the  olln 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  bnt  was  rejected,  snd 
was  at  hiat  banished  by  die  emperor  to  FsaotUi 
in  Egypt  Twenty-thiea  lettOB  of  his  an  extsol  in 
Latin  in  the  SgnodixM  advemu  Trago$diam  Irtma 
ap.  Nonam  OoUeelitMem  QmcUiormm  i.  Balwao,  f. 
670,  &C.  Paris,  1683.  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (•AA<Ja»»pof),  ST.,  HIEBO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first,  of  Paataemis 
then  of  St  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (EuseK  Uiit.  Eti.  n. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemoot  Hi*. 
Eed.  iii.  415,)  in  Cq>padocia.  (S.  Hier.  Far.  lU. 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  undor  Seveics  he  «as 
thrown  into  prison,  (drc.  A.  D.  204,  Euseb.  vl  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asdepiatdes  sucoeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioeh,  A.  n.  21 1,  the  heginniiig  of 
Catacalla^  reign.  (See  [a]  the  EpisUe  St  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St  Ciaiicnt  of 
Alexandria.  Enieb.  H.E.yx.  11.)    EnaebiDs  b- 
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lii»  ({.  c),  tlut  by  IHrine  rerehtion  he  be- 
eme  aadjntor  bishop  to  Niraans,  bishop  of 
Adia,  i.  e.  Jonnslcni,  x.  D.  212.  (See  EnwK 
/f.£.  Ti.  8;  Onmic  ad  A.  D.  228,  and  AJexan- 
deA  [fi]  fipialle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  EiueK  H.  E. 
«i  II.)  Doling  his  epiacopate  of  nearly  forty 
yean  (for  he  continned  Uahi^  od  the  death  it 
St.  Nanaana),  he  coUected  s  vahiabie  library  of 
Eednitttticnl  EpUht,  whiefa  eziaSed  in  the  time  of 
Eoeebim.  {H.E.yi.7n.)  He reeeiTed Origen when 
the  tnmbln  at  Akxandm  drove  him  thence,  x.  d. 
21 S,  and  mads  him,  thoogfa  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scciptnres  paUidy,  a  proceeding  which  he  jnitified 
in  [7]  an  epiatle  to  Bidiop  Demetrini,  of  Akzandiia, 
(ap.  Enaeb.  H.B.tL  19,)  who,  however,  lent 
Hoe  deacnni  to  faring  Oiigen  homei  A<  Origen 
vaa  paaang  thnmgfa  Paleatine,  on  10010  necenaiy 
hnainieaa,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  prieat, 
(S.  Hier.  il  c  §§  54,  62,)  which  canaed  great  di»- 
tarfaanee  in  the  dboidi.  [OaiGBH.]  A&Sfpnentofa 
[<]  letter  £nira  Sl  Alexander  to  Oiigen  en  the  <nb- 
iectexiita,apLiBb«6Lir.£'n.l4.  St  Alexander 
died  in  the  Dedan  peneention,  A.  D.  251,  in  priaon 
(a  INco.  Alex.  1^  E—A.  H.  B.  ■n.  46)  after  great 
aufleiiugi  {BatA.  vi.  39),  and  ii  commemorated  in 
the  Eaatem  chnrch  on  12^  December,  in  the  Weat- 
em  on  I6th  March.  Hacabanea  aneceeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  hia  Da 
Camtmt  Ene/niaitm  about  the  obaemnce  of  Eaater. 
{/f.  £.  n.  13.)  Hia  bagmenta  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chnnological  ocder,  and  an  collected 
in  GaDandi,  BiU.  Pair.  a.  f.  201,  and  in  Ronth's 
Hdigmiaa  Saente,  ii.  p.-39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  {'A^iffoipot 
'lavMuin),  waa  the  aon  of  Johannea  Hyicanna,  and 
brstiier  of  Ariatobohu  I.,  whom  he  aneceeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  a  a  104,  after  patting  to 
icm^  one  of  his  brothera,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  adiaatage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  dtica  of  Ptoleman  (Acre), 
Don,  and  Oaza,  which,  with  aereral  others,  had 
made  tfaemselTes  independent.  The  people  of 
PtolemsTa  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyras, 
then  king  of  Cypraa,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thkty  thoaaand  men.  Alexander  waa  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
eoontry  in  the  most  harbaioas  manner.  In  b.  c. 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  retnmto  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Code  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  npon  the  independent  dties.  In 
a.  a  96  he  took  Uaxa,  destroyed  the  dty,  and 
maaaacred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  reanlt  of  theae 
undertaking*,  and  hia  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Saddaceea,  drew  apon  him  the 
h^red  of  the  Pharisee*,  who  wen  by  br  the  more 
nameraoa  party.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  ■.  c.  94,  while  officiating  a*  high-jmest  at  the 
ieast  of  Tabemades ;  bat  tte  insurrection  was  pat 
down,  and  ax  thoaaand  of  the  ivoigeats  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  9S)  he  made  an  expedition 
i^ainst  AiaUa,  and  made  the  Anba  of  Gilead  and 
the  Moabites  ti9bntaiT.  But  in  a.  c  92,  in  a 
i»mp«,gii  againat  Obedas,  the  emir  of  the  Anba  of 
Oanlonitia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oadan  :  bis  umy  was  entirdy  destroyed, 
and  be  himself  escaped  vrith  diiGcnlty.  The  Pha- 
liaees  seiied  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  ont  into  open  revolt.  At  first  they  wen 
soGcessfbd,  and  Alexander  waa  compelled  to  fly  to 
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the  mountains  (b.  c  88)  t  bat  two  yean  atier- 
wards  he  gained  two  dednve  victories.  After  the 
second  of  theae,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  nbels  to  be  cniciiied,  and 
their  vrives  and  children  to  be  bntchend  befora 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  <k  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrodty  pro- 
cnnd  for  him  the  name  of  **  the  Thracian."  It 
prodneed  its  eflfect,  however,  and  the  nbeOion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  yean.  During  the  next  three  yean 
Alexander  made  some  soocessfhl  campaigns,  reco- 
vered sererd  dties  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  bis 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jenualem,  in  n.  c  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
yean  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  nege  of 
Ragaba  in  Oenaena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
year*.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pean  that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joaephns,  Ant.  Jud. 
xiu.  12-16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  fAX^asfl^i),  samamed  Uivn, 
the  chief  commander  of  tiie  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33 ;  Polyb.  xvii.  8,  &c)  In 
B.  c.  198  he  was  present  at  a  coUoqny  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Mdiac  gnlf^  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formeriy  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand bdng  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  fixrm  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambsmador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  bat  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accnaationa 
againat  Philip.  (Polyb.  xriL  10.)  In  &c.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctina  Flamininua  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
finm  any  peocefiil  anangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  &e. ;  Appian,  Maad.  vii.  1.)  In 
B.  c,  195,  when  a  congress  cf  dl  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  irith  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Qninctias  Flamininus  at  Coring,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  •(Liv.  xxxiv, 
23.)  When  in  a  a  189  M.  Fulvins  Nobilior, 
after  his  victoiy  over  Antiochns,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  AetoUans  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isins,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lyoopua,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  .Uexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  wen  made  prisonen  in  Cephdenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  tiowever,  dthongh  he  was 
very  wedthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  aceord- 
in^y  kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  libemted,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
irithoat  any  rsnsouL  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)     [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  (^M^iiarifct),  samamed  LvcR- 
Ntrs  {\ix*o'),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
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mlled  Alexander  Epheniu,  and  matt  bare  lirod 
•hortly  before  the  time  of  Stiabo  (nr.  pu  64*2), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  noent  Epheuan 
aathon,  and  alio  itate*,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
poUtieal  aifoiiB  of  hit  natire  city.  Str^  aacribet 
to  him  a  hiitoiy,  and  poemi  of  a  didactic  kind, 
■wiz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geognphy, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treaiting  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  leam  £n>m  other  source*,  bcie  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
acconnt  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strafao 
alludes  to,  is  nncertain.  The  so-called  Anreliut 
Victor  {d»  Orig.  Gttii.  Rem.  9)  quotes,  it  is  tme, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Maisie  war  by 
Alexander  the  Epheaian ;  bat  this  aathority  is 
more  than  donbtfoL  Soma  writen  Jiare  aappasad 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  anthor  of  the  history  of 
the  sucoeasion  of  Greek  philosophers  {al  rmv  ^lAo- 
ai^tmi  iiotaxo/),  which  is  so  oftea  refiwred  to  by 
Diogenes  Inertias  (i.  UC,  iL  19,  106,  iiL  i,  fi, 
iT.  62,  Tii.  179,  niL  34,  iz.  61) ;  bat  tins  woric 
bebnged  prohaUy  to  Alexander  Polj^iistcr.  His 
geogiaphiial  poem,  of  which  sereial  fragments  art 
Btilfextant,  is  freqnently  referred  to  by  Stephanas 
Byzantius  and  othen.  (Staph.  Byx.  s,«r.  A*n|<lar, 
Tar^oAini,  ASpot,  Tpicmnl,  MfAn-oio,  &e.;  oomp. 
Enstath.  ad  Dioiy.  Ptri^.  888,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomieal  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {AdiUnd. 
ad  Purtlum.  p.  49)  and  SchncUer  (ad  Yitne.  ii. 
p.  23,  Ac)  to  Alexander  Aetolns.  f  See  Naeke, 
SeMm  OnHeat,  p.  7,  &c)  It  is  highly  pnbdale 
that  Cioera  (ad  Alt.  ii.  30,  22)  is  speakiag  of 
Alexander  Lyehnoa  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
ia  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  bat  yet  poa- 
taises  some  information.  [L.  S>] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLITESCAlU{a«(Wt 
AuctwMrtit),  was  so  called  from  Lyoopolia,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  bora  thera,  or  becaoae  ha  was 
buhop  there,  is  oncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instzueted  in  Hanicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Hanes  hiauelC  Conreitod  to  the 
fiuth,  he  wrote  a  confatation  of  the  heresy  (TVoo- 
laitu  de  Pladtit  Mamckuoram)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Cemb^s,  with  a  laUin 
Tcrsion,  in  the  daelaraim  Nommimmn  BiU.  a. 
Pair.  Ps.  iL  pag.  S,  Ac  It  is  published  aho  by 
GaUandi,  BibL  Pair.  ToL  ir.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lyoopolis,  (Phot  .^stoaie  d*  MamidL  <^ 
Mantfaiuoit.  Bid.  Oaidm.  ■^  S54,)  aiia  probably 
immediately  preceded  HeletiuB.  (La  Quicn,  Orinu 
Xmu.  ToL  iL  p.  SS7.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX<{aiV>)<  the  ion  of  Lva- 
KACBUS  br  ■>>  Odryaian  woman,  whom  Polyaeoos 
(ri.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  A^thodas  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  ccmmand  of 
his  father  in  b.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Ana  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Selencnai 
A  war  ensued  in  conseqaeoce  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysinachns,  which  tenniaated  in  the  defeat 
•od  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  shun  in  battle  in 
a.  Q.  381,  in  the  plain  of  Come  in  Fhrygia.  His 
body  was  ocoTeyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersenesus,  and  there  biuiad  between  Ctidia  and 
Fketya,  wbm  hit  tomb  wit  noaining  in  the  time 
of  Panttniat.  (L  10.  i  4,  fi;  Appiai^  Sgr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  L  ('AAi{a>«pet),  the  tenth  king 
of  MAcaDONiA,wasthe  sonof  Amyntot  I.  When 
Mflgafaaans  sent  Is  Ifaoedonia,  about  a.  c.  fi07,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  la  a  token  of  submission 
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to  Dariaa,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  laa> 
qnet  given  to  the  Persian  eDT03rB,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  sf  the  ladiea  aS  the  eouit,  sad 
Amyntas,  throu^  fear  of  his  gneeta,  ordered  dm 
to  attend,  But  when  the  Persiaiia  pnceeded  to 
ofler  indignitiet  to  them,  Alezaader  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  am^ing  tham  nac 
beantifally,  and  introduced  ia  ihtir  atead  aoaae 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attae,  «ts 
slew  the  Persiana.  As  the  Peraiona  did  not  n- 
turn,  Megabaans  sent  Bobaiea  witb  toaaa  troopa 
into  Uacedonia ;  but  Alezaader  sacked  the  dtn- 
ger  by  giving  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage  to  the 
Persian  genersL  According  to  Jnstin,  Alezaris 
snooeeded  his  fetfaer  in  the  kingdom  toon  sfler 
these  events.  (Herod,  t.  17 — 21,  viiL  IK; 
Justin,  viL  3—4.)  In  B.  a  4J)3,  Ifneedeais 
was  obliged  to  snfamit  to  the  Pernan  genend  Uv- 
donins  (Herod.  vL  44) ;  and  in  Xeixes'  imasioo 
of  Gmece  (a.  c  4180),  Alexander  aceompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gaiasd  the  conMenoe  af  ibt- 
donina,  and  was  tent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  af  Solamia,  to  prapcaa  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, adiich  he  ttmngly  leoommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  oonteod  with 
the  PertianB.  He  was  unsaooeesM  in  his  mis- 
sion; but  though  he  eontinoed  in  the  Penam 
army,  he  waa  always  aeuatly  inclined  te  tk  caaa 
of  the  Greeks,  and  infiamed  tham  the  ni^t  heim 
the  battle  of  Plataeaeef  the  intention  of  Maidouat 
to  fight  on  the  fellowing  day.  (viiL  136, 140— 
143,  iz.  44,  45.)  He  was  aUve  in  a  a  46S, 
when  Oman  recovered  Thasos.  (Pint.  Oim,  14.) 
He  waa  succeeded  I7  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  waa  tlie  first  member  of  the  njsl 
femily  of  Uacedonia,  who  presented  himself  sa  s 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  sdnit- 
ted  to  them  after  proving  his  Oreefc  dneeat 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  3.)  In  his  ingii 
Macedonia  reeerred  a  considerable  aoecsaioa  of  to^ 
ritoiy.     (Thuc  iL  90.) 


ALEXANDER  IL  CAM{u«ph),  the  «• 
teenth  king  of  Macbdonia,  the  eldest  em  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  &  c  SC^ 
and  appears  to  hav«  feigned  neaily  two  yon, 
tfaoogh  Diodcnu  airignt  only  one  to  his  rags- 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Aloai- 
der  of  Pherae,  a  nsorper  rose  up  in  Macsdcois  d 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  whom  Diodasi, 
qipaiently  without  good  aathority,  caUs  a  bn^ 
(rf  the  king.  Pelopidae,  being  ca&ed  in  to  Bsdista 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  poeaessioa  sf  ths 
kingdom,  hot  took  with  him  to  Thebes  moal 
hoetaget;  among  whom,  according  to  saae  k- 
conntt,  was  Phuip,  the  youngest  brother  cf  Aln- 
aader,  afiarwmda  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Ertha  d 
Alezuider  the  Great.  But  ha  had  sctrcely  hft 
Blaoedonia,  before  Alexander  waa  uwiJeitd  bf 
Ptolemy  AJorites,  or  aocording  to  Justin  {ri-}')' 
through   the  intriguet  of  his  mother,  EsiydiK- 
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Dmwthfgiei  (d»  fob.  lag.  f.  402)  name*  ApoHo- 
phanes  aa  one  of  the  mwdcRn.     (Diod.  xt.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77 ;  Plat.  Ptiop.  26,  87 ;  Atben.  xiT. 
p.  6291,  d.;  Anehin.  A/Ul  Z9.  jn  SI,  L  SS.) 
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ALEXANDER  IIL  fAX^enAfwi),  king  of 
Mackdohu,  -"~-"'«J  die  Oimt,  wai  bom  mt 
Peila,  in  the  antaum  of  a  a  SjS.  Ha  mu  the 
HO  of  Philip  II.  and  Olyminaa,  and  he  inherited 
mnch  of  the  natmal  diipMitioii  of  both  of  hia  {•- 
nBt>— the  eool  finvthooght  and  imctieal  wiadom 
of  hia  Gather,  and  the  ardent  entinaiBam  and  an- 
goremable  paaaiona  of  hia  mother.  Hia  moAer 
befanged  to  the  nyal  honae  of  E^poma,  and  throngh 
her  ha  traeed  hia  deaccnt  bm  the  great  hen 
Achillea.  Hia  eailjr  edntatian  waa  oonunitted  to 
T*oi»idaa  and  Lyahnachu,  the  fgnaer  of  whom 
ma  a  rehdoa  of  hia  mother^  end  the  faMer  ta 
Acamaoian.  Leonidaa  eaily  aeeustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  luodihip,  bat  Lyairaachna  feeon- 
mended  himaelf  to  hia  rDjal  piqal  b]r  obaeqniona 
flattery.  Bat  AlexBider  «b  alao  fbeed  under 
the  care  of  Ariatade,  who  aeqaired  aa  infloenee 
onr  his  nnnd  and  charaetei;  which  ia  maaifeat  to 
the  lateat  period  of  Ida  lifc  Ariatotle  wmte  for 
hia  nae  a  Ireatiae  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  dear  and  eomprehenain  riewi  of  the  pditiol 
idationaof  natiana  and  of  the  natme  of  gonemment, 
which  Alexander  ahewa  in  the  midat  of  all  hia  coo- 
^aesta,  nagr  fiuriy  be  aaoibed  to  the  leaiona  he 
had  igceiTcd  in  hia  yeath  baa  the  greateat  of  phi- 
loaopheiOL  It  ia  not  ^ipoaaible  tao  that  hia  lore 
of  iliaunery,  which  diatinguiahea  him  from  the 
herd  of  Tolgar  eanqncnn,  may  afao  haTe  been  tan- 
flantad  in  him  1^  the  leaeaichea  of  Aiiatotla.  Ner 
waa  his  phyaical  education  neglected.  He  waa 
earij  tcaiDed  in  all  maaly  and  athletic  aporta ;  in 
l— — '""-Mp  he  ezsellcd  all  of  hia  age ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  adrantage  of  hia  fiither^ 


At  the  eariy  age  of  aixteen,  Alexander  waa  en- 
treated with  the  goremment  of  Uacedonia  by  hia 
father,  while  he  waa  obliged  to  leare  hia  kingdom 
to  march  againat  Byaaatimn.  He  fint  diatingmahed 
hha^.lf  howeret,  at  the  battle  of  Chaenmeia 
(a.  c.  338),  where  the  Tictoiy  waa  maialy  owing  to 
hia  impetooaity  and  eooiace. 

On  the  mnrder  of  Phil^  (a  8.  836),  joat  after 
he  had  made  anaagementa  to  niaiefa  into  Aaia  at 
the  head  of  the  confedemte  Oteeka,  Alexander 
aaoended  the  throne  of  Uacedon,  and  fonnd  him- 
aelf aurronnded  by  enemiea  on  erery  aide.  Attalna, 
the  ancle  of  Gcv^tra,  who  had  been  aant  into 
Aaia  by  Panaenion  with  a  eonaidfiable  farce,  aa- 
piied  to  the  thime ;  the  Gre^i,  moaed  by  De- 
aoasthenes,  thiew  off  the  Macedonian  aapiemacy ; 
and  the  baifaoriana  in  the  north  threatened  hia 
dominiona.  Nothing  but  the  prompCeat  energy 
could  aaTC  him ;  bat  in  this  Alexander  waa  nerer 
deficient.  Attalna  waa  Beiaed  and  pat  to  deadi. 
Hia  ii^id  nardl  into  the  aosth  of  Oieece  over- 
awed an  <qppoaitioB;  Thebea,  which  had  been 
moat  actiTO  againat  him,  aabmitted  when  he  ap- 
peared at  its  galea;  and  the  aaacarided  Gieeka  at 


the  Tathmna  of  Corinth,  with  the  aole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemoniana,  elected  him  to  the  command 
againat  Penia,  which  had  prerionaly  been  bestowed 
upon  hia  &ther.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  rednce 
the  baibariaaa  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  B.  c.  885)  acroaa  meant  Haemna, 
defeated  the  TrifaalU,  and  advanced  aa  &r  aa  the 
Dannbe,  which  he  cnaaed,  and  received  embamiea 
fivm  the  Scythiana  and  other  natiotu.  On  hia 
retain,  he  marched  weatward,  and  aubdned  the 
lUyriana  and  Taalantii,  who  were  oUiged  to  anb- 
mit  to  the  Macedonian  aapremaey.  While  en- 
gaged in  theae  diitant  countriea,  a  report  of  hia 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebana  once  more 
took  np  aima.  Hot  a  terrible  paniahment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marchea, 
and  appeared  before  the  gatea  of  the  city  afaaoat 
before  the  inhabitanta  bad  received  intelligence  of 
hia  approach.  The  city  waa  taken  by  aannlt ;  all  the 
boildinga,  with  the  exception  of  the  honae  of  Pin- 
dar, wen  levelled  with  the  ground ;  moat  of  the 
inhabitanta  botebercd,  and  the  reat  aold  aa  lUvea. 
Athena  feared  a  aimilar  fate,  sad  aent  an  embaaay 
deprecating  hia  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance iiirtner;  the  pmuahment  of  Thebea  was  a 
aofficient  warning  to  Oreeee. 

Alexander  now  directed,  all  hia  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  againat  Penia.  In  the  apring 
of  a.  c.  884,  he  croaaed  over  the  HeUeapont  into 
Aaia  with  an  army  of  aboat  35,000  men.  Of 
theae  80,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  wen  Macedonians.  Bnt 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  waa  a  force  which 
no  Penian  king  could  reaist  Dorins,  the  reigning 
king  of  Penia,  hod  no  military  akin,  and  conld 
only  hope  to  oppoae  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
eervioea  of  mercenary  Oreeka,  of  whom  he  obtained 
huge  Bopplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Peniana 
was  on  the  bonks  of  the  Oranicns,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  hia  paaaoge  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  waa  in  the  anny  of  the  Peniana, 
and  hod  reconmiended  them  to  withdraw  aa  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
bat  this  advice  waa  not  followed,  and  the  Peniana 
were  defeated,  Memnon  waa  the  ablest  general 
that  Darina  bod,  and  his  death  in  the  foUoving 
year  (b.  c  338)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent  After  the  capture  of  Halicamoaana, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerfal  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  waa  greatly  deficient ;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegoeon,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  mardiing  agmnst  Darins,  Alexander 
thoa^t  it  expedient  to  eabdoe  the  chief  towna  on 
the  weatem  cooat  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  waa  the  capttm  of 
Halieamaaana,  which  waa  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorona  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  cooat  of  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygio  and 
to  Oorainm,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Oordian  knot,  which,  it  was  aud,  waa  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqoeror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c.  883,  he  was  joined  at  Goidimn  by  re- 
inforcementa  frtmi  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordinm  he  mazthed 
thrODgh  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
thfoa^  throwing  himself  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waten  of  the  Cydnna.  Darioa  meantime  had 
collected  an  immenK  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaiiet ;  hut  initead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  ttationed  for 
■ome  time,  and  which  waa  faTonrable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  eralution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
Into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issns,  where  defeat  waa 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
aa  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darioa,  be  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
batUe  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  The  battle  of 
Issos,  which  was  fought  towvds  the  close  of  B.  c 
333,  decided  the  &te  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  be  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  wa*  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  B.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refiuing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priesta  aa  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (a.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Fho»- 
niciaand  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  cnaaed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  nave  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Qaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  B,  a  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slanghter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fngi- 
tives  to  Arbe£i  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
6Hy  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  eariy  in  the  | 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Homadan),  in  HediL 
Alexander  was  how  the  conqneror  of  Asia;  sad 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendanr  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Peivan  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubuess  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects  ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  acniit- 
panied  by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eosteia 
tyrant ;  he  exercised  no  controol  over  his  pss- 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  viaicnt 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbehi,  Alexander  marched  to  Babykn, 
Suso,  and  Perti^iolia,  which  aH  Murendend  witii- 
out  striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fiie  ts 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  sons 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c  330,  Aleiaadtr 
marched  &xmi  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Dkriss 
had  collected  a  new  fone.  On  his  appnack, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elbun  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Csi- 
pian  Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stoppiiig  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  par- 
sued  him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  aail 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfbrtnnate  king  vat 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satisp  of  Bsctria,  and  but  as- 
sociates. Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bcooi 
escaped  to  Bactiia,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hynania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius's  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded ;  they  were  all  j>u<- 
doned,  and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  bis 
pay.  Alter  spending  f^teen  days  at  Zadncarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marehed  to  the  bontien 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satiboiones,  the 
former  satr^i  of  the  country,  and  set  out  oa  kii 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessn*,  hot  bad 
not  proceeded  fiur,  when  he  was  recalled  by  ther^ 
volt  of  SatibonaJuea.  By  incredible  exertion  be 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  tiie  proviaee, 
in  two  days'  march :  the  satrap  took  to  fligbt,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  Kein 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  tbt 
south-eoatem  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordisglj 
marched  into  the  coimtry  of  the  Drangae  nd 


During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the  aft- 
tal  of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occnmd,  whicli 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  Bad  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspidoui  orienisi 
de^t  Philotos,  the  son  of  his  fiiithfiil  genenl, 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  perunsl 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  agaioX 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexiadet 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  deatb. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  simj  st 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  commssd  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  atlempt  lo 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  tnsKn 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  execated. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  coostiy 
of  the  Aiiaqn  to  the  Arochoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Axeia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (b.  a  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fbUowing  year  (b.  c.  329),  bs 
ciDsaed  the  mountains  of  the  Ponpamisui  (ibe 
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Hindoo  Coodi),  and  mardicd  into  Boctris  agiinct 
Bemn.  On  tlie  appnadi  of  Alexander,  Beuna 
fled  acroas  the  Ozoi  into  Sogdiaiia.  Alexander 
ihaowcd  him,  and  tzu^oited  bia  anny  aooai  the 
iiTer  on  the  akina  of  the  tmta  atnfled  with  atnw. 
Shortly  after  the  paaaage  Beaua  wai  betrayed  into 
his  huida,  and,  after  being  cmelly  mutilated  bj 
order  of  AJexander,  was  put  to  deatli.  From  the 
Ozna  Alexander  adranced  as  &r  as  the  Jsxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  •ereial 
Scjthian  tribes  north  of  that  lirer.  After 
fonsding  a  city  Alexandiia  m  the  Jaxartes,  he 
jcUaved  Iiis  steps,  lecroaaed  the  Oxns,  and  returned 
U>  ZmtiaMpm  or  Bactia,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  bete  that  Alexander  killed  his 
firiend  Cleitos  in  a  dninhen  rereL     [Clutd&] 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  3'2B,  Alexander  i^ain 
eroased  the  Uxos  to  complete  the  snbjngation  of 
Sogdiana,  hat  waa  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  aeeardingly  went  into  winter  qnaiters  at  Nao- 
taca,  a  jdace  m  the  middle  of  the  proTinee.  At  the 
bqjiiining  of  the  following  year,  B.  c.  327,  he  took 
a  araontain  fntreas,  in  whuh  Oxyartea,  a  Baetrian 
prince,  liad  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beanty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  eonqoefor,  and  be  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  marriage  with  c»e  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  mardied  southward  into  Bacbia, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasian  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspinu^  was  diacor- 
cied  for  the  morder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
famed  fay  Heimohms  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  waa 
ioTolTed  in  it.  All  the  conspiraton  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leare  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
fmg  of  B.  c.  327,  and  crasied  the  Indus,  pnba- 
My  near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  eonntry  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  RiTers. 
Taxilaa,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  si^nuitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  reaistanee  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspea, 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  waa  posted  with  a  large  anny  and  a  consider- 
able nmnber  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
CToas  the  river  unperceiTed  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Poms  waa  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  bis 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distingnished 
honour. 

Alexuder  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspea, 
daring  which  time  he  foonded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bonk  of  the  river:  one  waa  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  hone  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  conmiemoiate  his -victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subeequently  to  the 
Hydiaotea  (the  Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Poras,  who  had  prepared 
to  reaiat  him.  But  aa  he  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fied,  and  his  dominions  wen  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hyda^es.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
renstanoe,  hot  wen  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Uyphnsis 
(Otxa),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  nfnaed  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entresties  and  pmyers, 
waa  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspea,  when  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  aoiled 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  waa  late  in  the  autumn  of  827.  The 
people  on  each  aide  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Oreeks.  Here  he  built  some  &esh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Cisterns,  through  the  country  of 
the  Anchoti  and  Drangae  into  Caimania.  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  ailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Neaichns  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Ncarcrvr],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  manh  through  Gedrosis,  his 
army  sutferad  greatly  from  wont  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kiimaa),  the  capital  of  Caimania,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Cinterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  anny,  and  also  by  Nearehna,  who  hod 
accoropUahed  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  He- 
phaestion,  along  the  Persian  gnlf,  while  he  him- 
self with  a  110011  foree,  marched  to  Pnaaigodae, 
and  from  thence  to  Peraepolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peuoestaa,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  m 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Fenian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Peraepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  bis  troops  gome  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  foithfill  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  abont  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Banine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a- 
thiid,  Porysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women  ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  laige  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigaUe,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  bad  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Penians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  some  year  (n.  c.  325)  he  went  to  Ecbatano, 
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where  he  Int  hit  gnat  frroniite  Hephaestion ;  mA 
hii  grief  for  hit  lou  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ech«- 
tona  he  marched  to  Babylon,  mbdniiw  in  his  way 
the  Coisaei,  a  momitain  tribe ;  and  berora  he  leach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambasaadon  from 
ahnoit  eTeiy  part  of  the  known  worid,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  oonqneror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  &  c 
324,  aboat  a  year  before  nis  death,  notwiSistand- 
ing  the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
enl  to  bim  if  he  eDtered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
aa  the  best  point  of  conmiDniaition  between  his 
•aitem  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  wen 
nnmeraos  and  gigantic  His  first  object  was  the 
oonqseit  of  Aralna,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  snbjugatim  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west  Bat  Ua  view*  were  not  confined 
merely  to  oaaqaest  He  sent  Hencleides  to  baitd 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  iraprora  the  distribn- 
tion  of  watcn  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  pnrpoie  sailed  down  the  Enphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  PaUaeopas.  On  his  retnm  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  prepamtions  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  neariy  complete ;  bat  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fenr,  pro- 
bably brDBght  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marahy  districts  anand  Babylon,  uid  aggm- 
rated  by  the  qaantity  of  wine  be  had  drank 
at  a  banqaet  given  to  his  principal  cfficen.  He 
died  after  aa  illness  of  eleren  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  Jane,  B.  c.  823.  He  died  at  the  sge  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelre  yean  and  eight 
months.  He  upointed  no  one  a*  his  successor, 
bat  jnst  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diecaa.  Raxana  was  with  chUd  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegns. 

The  history  of  Alexander  farms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatio  conqoerors,  his  progress  was  naifccd  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  rain  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  coarse  the  Oredc  laagnage  and 
civiUzatien  took  root  and  flourished ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continoed  to  exist  for  eenturies.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  othen,  leoeived  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
throng  bim  that  a  read  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Earopaana  became  acquainted  with  the  pn>- 
dncts  of  the  remote  East 

No  cantempoiaiy  author  of  the  campaign*  of 
Alexander  sorvivee.  Oar  best  aocoont  comes  fma 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aeca,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  rf  I<agns,  and 
Aristobolos  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
CtutinB,   Phttarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodoros  Senlna,  were  ifai 
compiled  fnm  earlier  writen.  The  bat  medon 
writers  on  the  snbject  an:  St  Croix,  JSnius 
erUiitiedaamaauHulorimtcrAleKaitJnbOrmd; 
Droysen,  OaseWotfa  AlamiJen  dm  Oramm;  W3 
lianu,  L^  of  Almamigr;  Thiilwall,  BUtarf  tf 
Ontet,  vols.  vi.  and  viL 

ALEXANDER  IV.    OAA^fovS^iw),    king  of 
MAoaooNiA,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  sad 
Roxaaa,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of  Us 
fother,  in  a.  a.  328.    He  wu  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Aithidaens  in  the  empire,  and  wis 
under  the  gnaiilianship  of  Peidiccaa,  the  Rgeat, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  821.    He  wss 
then  for  a  short  time  pboed  nnder  the  goardianh^ 
of  Pithon  and  the  gaiecal  Anhidaeoa,  and  sabss- 
qnently  andw  that  of  Antipater,  who  eontqed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  P^^ 
ArrfaidaeuB  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  m  Ht. 
(Diod.  xviii.  86,  89.)    On  the  death  of  Antipsis 
in  319,  the  government  fell   into   the  hands  of 
Pdyspeiehon  ;   hut  Eniydice,  the  wife  ef  Pbflip 
Arniidaeas,  begin  to  fonn  a  powerful  poity  ia 
Macedonia  in   opposition  to   Pobrnerchon;   sad 
Rcotaaa,  dreading  her  inflnenee,  nsd  with  her  im 
Alexander  into  J^iru,  where  Olynpias  had  limi 
for  a  long  time.     At  the  instigation  of  Olynpis^ 
Aeaeidea,  king  ef  Bpeiras,  nude  rommoB  owe 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  yoong  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  817.     [AKACion,]     Eoiy. 
die*  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  tbe 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympiaa 
(xix.  1 1 ;  Jastin,  xiv.  5.)     Bat  is  the  felkwisi 
year  Caasander  obtained  possession  of  Maoedooit, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  impriaoned  Alesaadet 
and  his  mother.    They  remained  in  prison  till  iht 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander^  tide 
to  the  cnwn  was  recognised.     Many  of  his  fs^ 
tiians  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediBtdy 
released  from  prison  and  pbced  upon  the  thnoe. 
Cassander  therefon  resohred  to  get  rid  of  so  dsa- 
gerous  a  rival,  and  oansed  him  and  his  mctlier 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison,  (elc 
811.    Diod.  xix.  jl,  52,  61,  lOfi;  Jastin,  xv. 3; 
Paua  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  QAK4iu*pot),  a  Kwbaimo- 
LIT  AN.  He  was  ori^noUy  a  Macedonian,  bat  bad 
received  the  fianehiae  and  was  settled  at  Megslo- 
polis  about  &  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  he  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accotdindj 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexand«.  nil 
daughter  Apama  woa  married  to  Amyasada^ 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  hnther, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  s 
vain  chanMter,  he  allovred  himself  to  be  tenpted 
with  the  prospect  ef  gaining  posaesaon  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  zzxv.  47 ;  Araiao,  Sfr. 
IS;  comp.  Prilip,  son  of  ALCXANDsa.)    [L.&] 

ALEXANDERCAX<ta»SfNn),bndu!rafMoiA 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochas  III.,  aitennrli 
called  the  Great,  m  b.  a  224,  he  entroMcd  Aln- 
ander  with  the  government  ef  the  eatrapysf  Pexiii 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antaoehas  was  tin 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circnmMaiits, 
together  with  the  feet  that  Henuenu,  a  base  bt- 
terer  and  enfty  intriguer,  whoni  every  am  had  tt 
fear,  was  all-powetihl  at  his  court,  induced  the  tn 
biothen  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  spf" 
atnpie*  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt  It  was  the 
aecret  wish  of  Hetmeia*  to  see  the  king  involTedni 
as  many  diffiealties  aa  possible,  and  it  wai  ea  lii 
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adrice  that  the  war  against  the  rebeh  was  entnuii- 
ed  to  BKu  Titfaont  eounge  and  ability.  In  B.  a 
220,  hawerer,  Anliodma  hinwelf  undertook  the 
fwniBaiid.,  Itoie  «raa  daaerted  by  his  troopi,  and 
ta  SToid  fiJIing  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  pnt  on 
end  to  hia  awn  life.  AD  the  leaden  of  the  letnt- 
lian  fallowed  hia  example,  and  one  of  them,  wita 
mcMftd  to  Penis,  killed  Itde's  mother  and  chii- 
dna,  penaaded  Alexander  to  pnt  an  end  to  his 
£fe,aad  at  last  killed  himsdf  iqion  the  bodies  «f 
his  frienda.  (Pslyb.  t.  40. 41,  43,  54.)    {h.  &] 

ALEXANDER  the  Honk  ('AAtfuV  l->^ 
xf')t  pprhapi  a  natrre  of  Cyprus.  AH  we  know 
of  his  age  is,  that  he  lired  faefoce  Minhawl  Olyeas, 
A.  Ik  li8Q,  who  quotes  him.  Two  eistioBS  by  him 
arc  extant.  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St,  Bamahas,  <fiL 
BoUamJi  AeU  Aautanaa,  toL  xzi  p.  436.  2.  Con- 
eeming  the  Inveation  of  tke  Cross,  qi.  Gnbtr.  ie 
Cnet  OkrwH,  4te.  Iiwdst.  ISOO.         [A.  J.  C] 

AUSXANDEB  CAA^eovflpot)  of  MvNCUS  in 
CaiiB,  a  Greek  writer  ki  soelsgy  of  nnoertain  date. 
Hit  walks,  whidi  are  new  lost,  must  hare  becsi 
eonaidieced  my  nduaUe  by  the  ancients,  smce 
they  refer  to  th^  veiy  beqaently.  The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Krtimr  'bnffa,  a  long  fiagment 
of  wfaicii,  behmging  to  the  aeoond  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athrnams  (t.  p.  221,  eomp,  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aalian, 
MU.  Am.  iJL  23,  ir.  S3,  t.  27,  x.  34.^  This  wo^ 
is  ptofaably  the  same  as  that  whidi  in  other  pas- 
sages ia  sim|dy  called  IIspl  Zstw,  and  of  which 
Athesuteu*  (ix.  p.  S92)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.  The  work  on  birds  {Utfl  Ilnpw,  Pint 
Mar.  17;  Athea.  ix.  jf.  387,  388,  390,  &c)  was 
a  sepaokte  work,  sad  the  seoiid  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Alhcnaens.  Diogenes  Laeitins  (L  29)  men- 
tiaos  oae  Alexon  of  Myadus  as  the  anther  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  bo^ 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown.  Menage 
propneed  to  read  'AA^£iu4pot  i  MiMwi  instead  of 
AAc{tir.  Bat  everything  is  ancertain,  and  the 
conjectnie  at  least  is  net  Tery  pnhabls,  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUM^NIUS  ('AA^iatitper 
Naifi4>"o*,  or  6  N*iifa)vlev,  as  Saidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rbetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ua- 
diian  or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  his  life 
aothiog  is  kmiwn.  We  poseeas  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  which  cutainly  is 
his  woric  bean  the  title  Iltpt  tm'  rit  ^Mutita  col 
ASs/ms  2xV^*>',  i.  c.  "De  Fignris  Sententiamm 
et  Eloentionia."  J.  Rnfiaiaaas  in  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  (pk  195,  ed.  Bnhnkan)  expressly  states 
that  Aqoila  Romanna,  in  his  tzeatiae  "  De  Fignris 
SententianuB  et  ElocatiaBis,"  took  his  matwials 
&am  Alexander  Nomenias'  wnk  mentianed  abora 
The  second  work  bearingthe  name  of  Alexander 
Nnmenins,  entitled  n<^  %rtStacTudi>,  t.  e.  "  On 
Show-speeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
hia  work,  but  of  a  later  gnunmarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  oonectly,  made  vp 
rttj  dmanly  from  two  distinct  ones,  oae  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menaader.  (Vales,  ad  BtaA,  Hid.  Eecla.  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus,  ia  his  collection  of  the  Mtiora  Oram, 
Vimiee,  1508,  foL,  toI.  L  p.  574,  &c.  They  are 
also  caotained  in  Wals's  Bketwra  Oram,  -nL  Tiii 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Namenius  haa 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Miaucianus  and 
Phoebammon,  by  L.  Nonnann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  uaeAil  notes,  Upaala,  1690,  Sto.  (Sea 
Ruhnkea,  ad  AqmL  Am.  p.  139,  Ac;  Wealei- 
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raann,  Getdk.  ier Oritci.  BemlttamlKU,  {  95,  a.  IS, 
i  104,  «.  7.)  [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER,  'aa  Athenian  paintxb,  one  of 
whose  produetioas  is  extant,  painted  an  a  marble 
tablet  which  bean  hia  name.  (Winckelmaan, 
ToL  ii.  pi  47,  T.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiaelein.)  There  was 
a  Sim  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreotea.  (Plat.  AtrnO.  PauL  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  LoUina  Alexander,  an  engnrer, 
whose  name  oecun  in  an  iasoription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  NoL  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('A^^artpoi),  the  Papblaoo. 
MAN,  a  celefarated  impostor,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  die  second  ceatury  (Lucian.  Ale*. 
6),  a  aatire  of  Abonoteichas  on  the  Enxine,  and 
the  pofil  of  a  biend  of  Apollmins  Tyanaeus.  His 
Uatory,  wUch  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  eoitW^, 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  jarious  contrrnnces  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lacian's  account,  at 
his  arit's  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  mady 
natural  adrantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termiaed  on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais- 
ing the  expeetatiana  of  the  Paphlagomans  with  a 
reported  Tisit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himaelf  oat,  under  the  aaaction  oiF  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Penens,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  aim  from  Pella,  was 
diiyiisrd  with  a  humaa  head,  until  the  doll  Faph- 
lagniians  really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  ^apeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent  Dark  and  crowded  noma, 
jaggtiag  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  ciedulons  populace,  which  Lndaa  detects 
with  as  BBUch  zest  aa  any  modem  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accnsed  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicarean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  hia  contadictoty  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  apiea  at  Rome,  aad  busied  himself 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  whole  wcrld :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  aa  the  anthota  ef  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  ^f  Pythagoraa  had  mignted 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  handled  mid  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fell  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfiirtiuately,  an  uker  in 
the  leg  pat  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  gloiy,  and  hod  requested  the  emperor  ta 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honoar  ef  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  aanative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mem  romance, 
were  it  not  oonfinned  by  some  medab  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  AureUus.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  (^Al^iaftpet)  of  Paphius,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertun  date. 
Enstathius  ^adHom.  Od.x.yp.  1668, 1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  8.j 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^{cu«pet),«omamed  PxLO- 
nuTON  (ni|%»irAiT«r),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  A» 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
^leucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Selencis.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  iL  5.  §  1,  compared  with  SpiA  ApoUom. 
TgaK.  13,  when  the  fether  of  Alexander  Peloplar 
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ton  is  called  StratoD,  which,  however,  mny  he  a 
mere  aamame.)  Hii  fiither  was  distingni^ed  as 
a  pleader  in  the  coorta  of  juatice,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  Mb  um  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  hther, 
Hia  place,  howerer,  wa*  supplied  by  hia  ihenda, 
especially  by  ApoUonina  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  educaUon  waa  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinua,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysiua.  He 
spent  the  property  which  hia  &ther  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratns,  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambaaaar 
dor  to  the  emperor  Antoninns  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  eztcangant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  trar 
veiled  through  all  Egypt,  aa  &r  as  the  country  of 
the  Vifwot.  (Ethiopians.)  It  aeema  to  have  been 
during  hia  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  waa  appointed 
Greek  aecretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninua, 
who  waa  cairring  on  s  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
A.  D.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  ha  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticna.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  oonteat  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  hia  famous  adversary,  bat  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  audi  a  d^ree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clay  (nqAor),  but  not  Plato."  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  pls^  and  time  of  his  death  an  not  known. 
Philostratna  gives  the  varioua  atatementa  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoridana  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philosteatns  lyiLSopi.  ii.  S),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  aubjects  on  which  he  made  apeeches.  (Comp, 
Suidas, «.  e.  'AA^{eu>I|wt  AlytSos  in  fin. ;  Endoc. 
p.  &2.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^tm^potX  son  of  Pbrbbus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  father  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilins  Paulina  in  B.  c  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  topther  with  his  bther.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Pint.  Aem.  PaaL  37.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^oKipit),  tyrant  of  Phs- 
tLAX.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorna  (xv.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jaaon,  &  c  370,  Po- 
lydorus  hia  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  {HkU  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorua 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphno,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  hia  turn,  B.  c.  369,*  by  Alexander — hu 
uepiea,  according  to  Pbitareh,  who  relates  also  that 

*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Panaanias  (vi 
5)  ;  but,  see  Wesseling  on  Died.  (xv.  7S.) 
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Alexander  wonhipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plat.  Pdop.  p.  293,&cl; 
Wess.  ad  JJiod.  L  c.)  Alexander  governed  tyraa- 
nically,  and  according  to  Diodorus  (la),  difiiEKntiy 
&am  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphran,  at  least, 
seoms  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  L  c) 
The  Tbeasalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagna 
(Xen.  Ht&  vi.  1.  S  4,  5,  &c;  Diod.  xt.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  ^plinl  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  fiunily  of  the  Alenadae  of  I«r 
risaa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  bat  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larisaa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  ThewiHan  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  ganiaon  in  L>- 
risaa,  aa  well  as  in  Cmnon,  which  had  also  eoane 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  hia  friends  in  Thesaaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  aent  for  aid  to  Thebea, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  dieck  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  faimid- 
able,  and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
auccour  them.  On  the  arri\al  of  the  latter  at  L»- 
riaaa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  fxr.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  oifered  submission  ;  bat  soon 
after  escaped  by  fli^t,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  heard  of 
hia  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  JL  e.  ; 
Plut  Ptiap.  p.  291,  d.)  Theae  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sat 
into  Thesaaly,  in  consequence  of  iiesh  complaints 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  Ismeniaa,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary foree,  and  venturing  incautioody  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71 ;  Plat  PeL  p. 
292,  d;  Polvb.  viu.  1.)  The  languace  of  De- 
mosthenes (a  Arisloer.  p.  660)  wUl  hardly 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  iraa 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  ,Mitford,  Gr.  Hot 
ch.  27.  sec  B.)  The  Thebans  sent  a  large  army 
into  Thesaaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  &om  Athens, 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Thefaan  army  is  aaid  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  at  Epaminondaa, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  bat  not  aa  ge- 
neraL 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalized  by  a  tped- 
mm  of  Alexander^  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
maasaere  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Pint.  Pd,  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Pans.  vL  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epamincai- 
daa  into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  leleaae  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  porchaae  even  a 
thirty  days*  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Pint  Pd.  ppi  293,  894  ;  IMod.  xv.  7S.)  Daring 
the  next  three  yean  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  hia  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thesaaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Plat.  Ptl.  PL  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  B.  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  apfdying  ta 
Thebes  f«  protection  against  him.     The  army  ap- 
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pamtcd  to  much  under  Pelopidai  u  aud  to  hare 
been  dinmtyed  hj  u>  edipie  (Jane  13,  864),  and 
Pelopidsa,  lesTing  it  bdiind,  entered  Theiealjr  at 
the  head  of  three  hnndred  Tolnnteer  honemen  and 
•ome  menenariea.  A  battle  enined  at  CynoMs- 
]Aa]>e,  wherein  PelopkUs  vaa  hinuelf  slmn,  bat 
defeated  Alexander  (Pint.  PeL  pp.  295,  396  i 
Diod.  XT.  80)  ;  and  thia  netorf  wai  eloKljr  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  nnder  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obI%ed  Alexander  to  mtore  to 
the  Theioliana  the  eonqnaed  townt,  to  confine 
himKlf  to  Phene,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebea.  (Pint.  PeL  p.  297,  Ac;  INod.  xt.  80; 
coinp.  Xen.  HetLru.  5.  §  4.) 

The  deaUi  of  Epaminondaa  in  363,  if  it  freed 
Athena  Gram  fear  of  Thebea,  iqipean  at  the  aame 
time  to  hare  exposed  her  to  annoyance  £R>m  Alex- 
ander, who,  aa  thoogh  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther occaaian  for  keeping  np  hit  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  deeoent  im  Tenoi  and  othera  of 
the  CycUdes,  pinndeiing  them,  and  ""'^"'g  slaTe* 
of  the  inhabitanta.  Peporethni  too  he  betieged, 
and  "even  landed  troopa  in  Attica  itiel^  and 
Mixed  the  port  of  Panormua,  a  little  eaatward  of 
Suniam."  Leoithenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
bated him,  and  rdieved  Peporethns,  bnt  Alexan- 
der delivered  hii  men  from  blockade  in  Panormni, 
took  Kveral  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiiaeeoa.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi 2;  Demoath. 
e.  PtJyel.  pp.  1207,  1208 ;  Vfpl  irr«f .  rqt  rpaip. 
PL  1330  ;  Thirl  wall,  dr.  HiA  vol  v.  p.  209 :  bnt 
for  another  account  of  the  poaition  of  Panormna, 
aee  Wea*.  ad  Diod.  L  e.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  ii  aaaigned  by  Diodo- 
nu  to  &  c.  367.  Plutarch  girea  a  detailed  ae- 
coont  of  it,  omtaining  a  lively  pictore  of  a  aemi- 
harharian  palace.  Ouardi  watched  thronghoat  it 
ail  the  n^pt,  except  at  the  tynnt'a  beddiamber, 
which  waa  aituated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferodona  dog  waa  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  eouain  of  Alexander,  and 
danghter  of  Jaaon  (Plut  Pel.  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothera  in  the  houae  during  the  day, 
canaed  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
letiied  to  leat,  and  having  covered  the  atepa  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  bmnght  np  the  young  men  to 
her  hnafaand'a  chamber.  Though  abe  had  taken 
away  Alexander'a  awoid,  they  feared  to  aet  about 
the  deed  till  ahe  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dia- 
oover  all :  they  then  entered  and  deqmtehed  him. 
Hia  body  waa  eaat  forth  into  the  atreeta,  and 
expoaed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe'a  motive 
ibr  the  muder  diSerent  acconnta  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch atatca  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  hoaband, 
together  with  hatred  of  hia  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  aacribea  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  repieaentationa  of  Pelopidaa,  when  ahe  vi- 
aited  him  in  hia  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  ia 
ascribed  to  jealoaay.  (Plat.  PW.  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvi.  14;  Xen.  Hett.  vi.  4.  $  37;  Cic.  de  Off'. 
ii.  7.  See  alao  Cic  de  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
ander'a murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  tpe- 
eial  pleading  ;  also  Ariatot.  ap,  Ge.  d*  Die.  i.  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Eudemns.)  (E.  E.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  CAAifMPu 
tfof  ^iXaJi^tfis),  an  ancient  (heek  phyaieian,  who 
ia  called  by  Oetariiia  Horatianna  (iv,  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent.  15S2),  Alexander  Amaior  Veri,  and  who 
ia  probably  ibe  same  person  who  ia  quoted  by 
Caelina  Aorelianas  {De  Mori.  Aad.  u.  I,  p.  74) 
nnder  the  name  of  Alemtder  Laodieems.      He 
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lived  probably  towarda  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  aa  Strabo  apeaka  of  him  (idi  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  waa  a  papil  of  Asclepiades 
(Oetav.  Herat  L  &),  sneeeeded  Zenxis  aa  head  of 
a  celebrated  Herophileon  achod  of  nedidne,  eata- 
bHahed  in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Camra 
(Strab.  I.  e.),  and  waa  tutor  to  Ariatoxenna  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethea.  (Oaloi.  De  D^vr.  Pale. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  alao  by  Soranas 
(De  Arte  ObMr.  e.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medial  worica,  which  are  no 
longer  extant.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER  {^kXlttatfn),  waa  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Maradonia. 
The  Phocion  town  of  Phanotens  waa  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  thia  post.  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  torrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetoliana,  under  the  command  of  Aegstaa,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night  t  and  when  their 
beat  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  oaaociate.  Thia 
happened  in  B.C.  217.  (Polyb.  T.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYUISTOR.  [Albxan- 
nn  CoiiNSLiDS.} 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^tai«po>),  son  of  PoLvs- 
rancBON,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (a.  a  320),  left  the  regeney  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Caasander.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48;  Plnti>Aae,p.755,£)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
aander,  as  their  patron's  aon,  and  Polysperchon'a 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverie  the  meaanrea  of 
Antipater,  and  reatore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  waa  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  thia  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  waa 
sent  to  Athena,  B,  c.  81 8,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  dty  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Ca»- 
sandert  qipointment  CMnmanded  the  garrison 
pbced  by  ^tipater  in  Munychia.  (Pint.  Phoe. 
755,  £  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Mnnychia,  had  also  treacherously  seised  the 
Pdraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  pons  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phodon,  though 
Diodorus  (<.  c.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phoeioa  aa  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  thdr  anapidona  and  anger 
being  exdted  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  waa  accuaed  of  trea- 
aon,  and,  fleeing  with  several  of  hia  frienda  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polyaper- 
chon.  (Diod.  xviiL  66 ;  Plut.  Phoc.  756,  f.  767,  a.) 
Caasander,  arriving  at  Athena  aoon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peitaeeua,  waa  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperdion  with  •  huge  force ;  bnt  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  lednetion  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  e^cting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  tX.  the  latter. 
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Vnien  Polyspeidion,  baffled  at  Megalopolu  (Diod. 
ZTiii.  72),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  hit  son  wema 
to  have  been  left  with  oa  amy  in  Peloponneana, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodotos  (xiz.  SS),  the  Sdd 
waa  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oli^uchy 
wen  gieaUy  olanned  by  the  departnie  of  Ci  wander 
into  Maeedon  on  the  iiitelligence  of  the  mnider  of 
Anfaidaens  and  Eiuydice  by  Olympiaa,  B.  c  317. 
(Pans.  L  11  ;  Diod.  xiz.  11.^  Dming  hi*  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  tenging  OTer  to  himself 
serenl  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesns  (Diod.  xiz.  53) ;  but,  on  Cassander^  retuni 
to  the  south,  after  ertuhing  Olympias  in  Macsdon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  chadc  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Gaasander,  passing  to 
Epidanrus  by  sea,  leguned  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  tlM  Messenian  towna,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome^    (Diod.  xiz.  54.) 

In  the  nezt  year,  315,  Antigonu*  (whose  am- 
bition and  sneoesses  in  the  east  had  nnited  against 
him  Cassander,  Lyaimachus,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  mesnue^  sent  Aiistodemos 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polyspeichon  and  Alexander;  and  the  latter 
waa  peisoaded  by  Aiistodemns  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
tm  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonns.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  letamed  to  Onece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  AnUgonus,  and  a  multitnde  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  ziz.  60, 61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renounoing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  tiue  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reaoncile  himself  to 
Cassander.     (Diod.  ziz.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
raged for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodemos  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
demua  to  Aetolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyme,  in  Achaio, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  oocopied  by 
one  of  Caaaander's  garrisons,  Alezander  forced  hu 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverae  paxty  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xiz.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  oommand  of  hi*  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fiilly  adequate  to  the  taak, 
—his  wife  Cratesipolia.  (b.  c.  3L4,  Diod.  ziz. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^Gay^),  a  RaoDiAN.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  his  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  waa  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  B.  a  43.  (Appian,  da  BeU.  Cm.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaseas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cnidoa. 
(Appian,  d»BdLCto.iy.  71.)  [L.  a] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rohz,  a.  d. 
109—119.  (Euseb.  i/nt  £M.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  £i)uUe»  fiilsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Mervator,  as  well  aa  a  decree,  according  to  Qratian. 
(Mann,  Omcitta.  voL  i.  pp.  643— 647.)  HeraelsoD 
i*  said  (in  the  book  Praaitdmalui,  ap.  Siimand. 
0^  voL  i.  p^  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alezander,  and  to  have 
been  eoninted  by  him.  But  Heradeon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  bom.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
PBKOR  or  RoKX  in  A.  D.  81 1,  was,  aooording  to  soma 
•oeouDta,  a  Phrygiao,  and  aoconling  to'  others  a 
Pannonian.  Ha  was  appointad  by  Mazentiaa 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Uaxeo- 
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tins  was  plotting  againat  his  liCs,  he  issimvil  ths 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  i^  sod 
a  timid  natore.  Mazentans  sent  some  tnofs 
against  him  under  Rufius  Vohuianns,  wiio  pot 
dia«m  the  insnneotion  without  difficulty.  Alez- 
aoder  was  taken  and  stcanglad.  (Zoaimns,  ii  12, 
14;  Aur.  Vict  de  Caa.  40,  EpU.  40.)  There  sie 
a  few  msdal*  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  amwrrd 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  AxBXANnuu  P.  F.  Aug.; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, VicTOUA  Albzanou  Aug.  N.,  and  st 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER   OF   SBLEUCIA.     [Aux- 

ANDIR  PbLOMJLTON.] 

ALEXANDER,  L  II.,  king*  of  Sym.  [Albx- 
ANOBB  Bala<  and  Zbbina.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBB'RIUS  (Ti<^r 'AAi^ 
■wtpsi),  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  paienta 
His  &dier  held  the  office  of  Alabiudi  in  Alexaadris, 
and  his  uncle  waa  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  eoatinoe  in  the  frith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  waa  rewarded  for  his  apeslacy 
by  various  public  appointmentsu  In  the  Riga  ef 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  aa  psocsralw  c( 
Judaea,  about  A.  D.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appoinlad 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  hia  oiden 
60,000  Jews  were  shiin  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  appamtiy 
during  his  govemmeot  in  Egypt  that  be  aeeoai- 
panied  Corlnilo  is  hi*  a:q)edition  into  Armems, 
A.  D.  64  i  and  he  was  in  this  rampaign  giraa  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridate% 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp,  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  dedsied 
in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which  hs 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legion*  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.  D.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  ths  begiiming  of  that  emperor's  leigiL 
Alezander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  nr 

Tinst  Jndasa,  and  waa  present  at  the  taking 
Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  AnL  JmL  zz.  4.  {  2; 
BelL  Jud.  u.  11. 1  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  ir.  10. 
§  6,.  vl  4.  §  3;  Tac.  Am.  zv.  28,  Hill.  L  II,  ii. 
74,  79  ;  Suet.  Fejp.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUSCAAit'v)^ 
i  T/nAXioii^f ),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ths  sfr 
dent  physicians,  was  bom  at  Tralles,  a  dty  of 
Lydia,  from  wbenoe  he  derives  his  name.  Hia 
date  may  safialy  be  put  in  the  uzth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aiitin*  (ziL  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  ih* 
fifth  or  the  begiiming  of  the  aizth  centa^,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paolus  Aegineta  (iii.  28, 
78,  viL  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  S87), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  a*  a  contempoiaryby 
Agathia*  {HM.  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writiog 
hi*  Hi*tory  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Joalia 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  hia  lather, 
Stephana*,  who  wa*  himaelf  a  phyaidan  (ir.  U 
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f.  198),  and  alu  nndor  aootbar  penon,  whow 
mane  Iw  dou  not  mention,  bat  to  wkoM  aon 
ComM  he  dedkatcs  hi*  chief  woric  (jdi  l  p.  313), 
whicfc  he  wrote  out  of  gntitade  at  hia  nqoeit. 
Ha  was  a  mu  of  an  ezteuBTa  pwctica,  of  a  very 
kwg  ezpenenoe,  and  of  graat  npotatiaii,  not  only 
at  Kome,  hot  wherorar  he  HareUed  in  Spain, 
Gaol,  and  Italy  (i.  IB,  pp.  15S,  1ST),  whence  he 
waa  aOed  by  way  of  eminence  **  Alennder  the 
Phymaan."  Agataiaa  ipeaka  alio  with  gnat  piaiie 
of  hia  foor  luothen,  AnthemiDi,  Dioacomi,  Hetro- 
doma,  aadCHyinpiai,  who  wen  all  oainent  in  their 
■ereial  pcoinaiana.  Alexander  is  not  a  men  com- 
piler, lika  Aaina,  Orihaaiaa,  aad  othen,  bnt  ii  an 
aothcir  of  qoile  a  difierent  itamp,  and  ha*  more  the 
air  of  an  criginal  writer.  He  wrate  hii  great  work 
(aaiie  teOs  sa  himieU^  zii.  1,  p,  313)  in  an  extreme 
eld  age,  &om  the  ranlla  of  hi*  own  experience, 
whan  be  coold  no  longer  bear  the  btigne  of  pmo- 
tioe.  His  style  in  the  main,  aays  Fieind,  it  Tcry 
good,  iboit,  dear,  and  (to  me  hie  own  term,  zii.  1, 
p.  313)  omaisting  of  common  ezpceewme;  and 
thoogh  (thnmgh  a  mixtnra  of  aoma  foreign  word* 
eceaaioned  pertj^  by  hi*  tiaTel*)  not  alway*  per- 
fectly elegant,  yet  very  expreesire  and  intdligible. 
Fabnciii*  conoiden  Alexander  to  hare  belonged  to, 
the  aect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
FreiBd  thia  ia  not  proved  *ufficiently  by  tfae  paa- 
laga  adduced.  The  wcakeat  and  mo*t  cnriou* 
part  of  hia  practiee  qppean  to  be  hi*  belief  in 
channa  and  amuleta,  aome  of  which  may  be  quoted 
aa  Bpeomeni.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  "  Gather 
an  olire  leaf  before  sun-riae,  write  on  it  with  oom- 
nwa  ink  ua,  ^i,  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck'' 
(liL  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gnut,  "  Write  on  a  thin 
^ate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  /ui, 
dfm,  n^,  ^if,  Ttrf{,  ii,  f A.,  H  Kti,  xpi,  Trf.  ii, 
w,  and  wear  it  rennd  the  ankle* ;  pronouncing  alao 
lit.  ^*^  ii^,  9H<.  *«'•'.  X"**"  («i.  1.  p.  313), 
or  dae  thia  Tone  of  Homer  (/<.  A  95), 

TrrfJtx'"  ^  ^^yv^  *''  '  immjUm  YaJo, 
while  the  moon  i*  in  Libra;  bnt  it  i*  mach  better 
if  ahe  ahoold  be  in  Leo."  {ItM.)  In  exorcieing 
the  goat  (tU.  p.  314)  he  lay*,  **  I  adjon  thee  by 
the  gmt  name  laii  2a8at(0,"  that  ia,  nVT 
rCtK^^tf  uid  a  little  farther  on,  **  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  holy  name*  'Icu),  XoSoiW,  'AScnvt;  *EA»i,'< 

that  ia.  vn»  ''a^N  ni»ns  rTirr ;  ^m. 

T  v:  T  -:  T  :  t  : 
which  be  would  appear  to  haie  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Chtiatian,  and,  from  hi*  frequently  prescribing 
•wine'*  flesh,  it  i*  mo*t  probable  that  he  waa  a 
Cluiatian.  Hi*  chief  work,  entitled  BiCAXa  lanftmi 
Amwatinm,  Ubri  Duadedm  d»  B*  AftJka,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barbanoi,  and  imperfto  Latin 
tianalatian,  with  the  title  Alamtdri  Yaim  Pno- 
Uta,  S[e^  lAgd.  IS04,  4ta,  which  wa*  aereial  times 
Rprinted,  and  comeeted  and  amended  by  Albanns 
Torino*,  BanL  1«33,  foL  It  wa*  fir*t  edited  m 
Greek  by  Jac  Otnpyla*,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beaati- 
fiil  and  scarce  edition,  containing  alao  Riazat  dt 
PeMmUa  lAtUm  asr  Sgrantm  jAmgaa  m  Gnmam 
froaWotea.  It  wa*  pabU*hed  in  Qreek  with  a  new 
lAtin  translation  by  Jo.  Qaintems  Andemacns, 
BsiiL  1S56,  8to.,  which  is  a  rata  and  TalnaUe 
edition,  (^linter's  tamalatian  ha*  been  aeTeral 
times  reprinted,  and  i*  inserted  by  H.  Stephana  in 
hi*  Mediate  Artk  Princ^pet,  Pari*,  1567,  foL ;  it 
alio  form*  part  of  Haller't  Collection  of  Medical 
Writcia,  Lkoaaan.  1772,  Sm  2  toU    The  other 
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woEk  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  (hort 
tieatiae,  Hi^  'ti^ii»9tm>,  De  LmatnoM,  which  was 
firat  pobli*bed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hienm.  Mer- 
curiaii*,  Vcnet,  1 570, 4tai  It  is  olio  inierted  in  his 
wiaricZ>s^orfai/>aeranna,Prane*£  1584, 8ra.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  Tolomeof  the  old  edition  of  Fabricina, 
A'Wotisca  Graeca ;  the  Latin  tninalsrinn  alone  ia 
indoded  in  Haller's  Collection  manlioaed  aboTO. 
An  Aiahie  tmnalation  is  mentioasd  by  Dc  Sjaenger 
in  hiaiVaiiiilalion  Dt  Origauimt  Medieimae  ArmU- 
eae  sa6  KialtfaiiL,  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  Sva;  and 
alao  by  J.  0.  Wenrich,  De  Amtarmm  Qnmrwn 
Vtniaiutme  ei  CaauKmlanm  Sgnam,  AraUeu, 
ArmtHiacit,  Penicujae,  Lipa.  1842,  8Ta 

Alexander  aeems  alao  to  hare  written  seTnal 
other  medical  work*  which  are  now  loat.  He  ex- 
preites  hi*  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  alao  on  Wounda  of  the  Head.  A  treatiae  on 
Urine  written  by  him  ia  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  {De  Urm.  Differ,  c.  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
hunaelf  mentiona  a  woric  of  his  on  Diaeaae*  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich,  ^e.)  The  other  medical  treatiae  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  alao  tranalated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  ia  entirely  deroted  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  thia  rtiafiaae,  A  Tery  full  account  of 
the  lifo  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianua  waa 
pnbliahed  at  Lmdon,  1734,  8to.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.  D.,  entitled  "  Tndlianns  ReTiviacena ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writeta  that  fiouriahed  after  Galen :  ahewing  that 
theae  Anthore  are  &r  from  deaerring  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilen,"  &c.  Two  other  medical 
works  whkh  are  aometimea  attribnted  to  Alennder 
Trallianua  (riz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Phyai- 
cal  Probletna,  and  a  treatise  on  Ferert)  ore  noticed 
under  Ai.ax;iNDm  ArHBODiaiiNSia.  (Freiud's 
Hal.  (tf  Phytic,  whoae  worda  hare  been  aometimea 
boiTowed ;  Fabridna,  BiU.  Grate,  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
aq.  ed.  Tct.;  Haller,  BiUicfllieca  Medicina*  ProM- 
cat,  torn.  i. ;  ^nengd,  Hiil.  de  la  Mid.  torn.  ii. ; 
lacnaee,  GaciiclUe  der  Medicin;  Cbonlant,  Hattdr- 
budt  der  BudteHamd*  fir  die  AeUere  Medieim.) 

[W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER  CMj(fu«pt),  of  Tmcbonioii 
in  Aetolia,  wa*  commander  of  the  Aetolian*  in 
B.  a  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  tear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  "hi*  return  from  Thermuj,  bnt 
the  attempt  was  unaacceasfol,  and  many  Aetolian* 
felL  (Polyb.  T.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINA3 
f AA^fonSpor  ZaCfrar),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchns,  wassst  up  by  Ptolemy  Phyaeon, 
king  of  Egypt,  a*  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  ahertiy  after  the  death  of 
Antiochn*  Sidete*  and  the  letom  of  Demetriu* 
Nicator  from  hi*  uautlrity  among  the  Parthian*. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  aereral  other 
dtiea,  diagoated  with  the  tynnny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  hare  been  adopted  by  Antiochn* 
Sidetes ;  bat  he  never  ancoeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  A»  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  126  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  then  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Enpt,  set  up  againat  him  Antiochn*  Orypns,  a 
*on  of  Demetriu*,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexondisr  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
attempted  to  plunder  the  templecfjvpiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  lii*  troopt ;  but  the  people  roae  against  him 
and  dioTe  him  out  of  the  city.  He  »oon  fell  into 
the  handa  of  robber*,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochaa,  by  whom  he  wa»  put  to  death,  B.  c  122. 
He  was  weak  and  efieminate,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zebina,  which  means  "a 
purchased  slaTe,"  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
leproocb,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slare.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxziz.  1, 2 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  Fatli,  m.  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 
ALEXANDRIDES  ('AAtJoi^filSiii)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (PluL  Lymnd.  18 ; 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Alcat.  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anoxandrides ;  SchoL  ad  Arvloph.  PM.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 
ALEXA'NOR  fAAs^cintp),  a  son  of  Maehaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  ofieted  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Pans.  ii. 
23.§4,  U.  §6,&c)  [L.S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AXilofX'"),  a  Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
('iToAiKil),  of  which  Plutarch  (PanlUL  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Servius  (ad  Am.  iiL  33i)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  oa  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  {De  It.  etOt,f.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AA^a«>xot).  1.  A  brother 
of  Cassander  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  lund  of  slang.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  98.) 
2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  wMle  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  fortifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  B.  c.  413, 
and  were  sending  on  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
•viL  19.)  [L.  8.J 

ALE'XIAS  CAXsCbis),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pupil  of  Thnsyas  of  Mantinea, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  Theophrastns  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (Afnt 


ALEXI& 
Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abHi- 
ties  and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXrCACUS  (■AAsJ.'«o«oi),  the  averter  of 
eviL  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  oeTeral 
deities,  as— Zeua  (Orph.  De  Lapid.  Prooem.  L), — 
to  ApoUo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  to  haTe 
stopped  the  plague  which  taged  at  Athena  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Pans.  L  3.  §  3, 
viii.  41.  §  fi),— and  to  Heracles.     (Laetant.  t.  3.) 

[L.  S.] 
ALEXICLES  CA*«?uc^«>),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  >.  & 
411,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  dty 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeens,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  porticipaUon  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrrnichus.  (Thucyd.  viiL  92 ;  Lycurg.  ni  Lmer. 
p.  164.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXICRATESCA».«Jut(xtnii),a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fiah  alto- 
gether. (Pint  ^mpof.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pyrrk.  S.) 

[L.a] 

ALE'XIDA  (*AA€{3n),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 

aiaus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called   Elosii 

(  'EAtbrioi,  ie.  the  averters  of  epileptic  fiu)  weto 

beUeved  to  be  descended.    (Plut  QiuMett.  Or.  23.) 

[L.  S.) 
ALEXI'NUS  ('AAspwii),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megorian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eo- 
bulides  [EocLiDKs],  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'EArypi'of,  who  lived  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant  None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Aead.  IL  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puzilea,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Ciaterns,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  snng  at 
DelpM  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alexinns  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diogenn 
Laertius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pdemd  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alphens.  (Diog. 
Laert.  u.  109,  110.)  [a  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  physidan,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece ; 
he  was  a  fnend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medica) 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  B.  c 
44.  (.4<i^a.viL2,xiiL25,  xT.l.d2.)  [W.A.O.] 
ALEXI'PPUS  ('AA<{iinrot),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plntaich  (Ala. 
c.  41)  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself^  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Peucestas, 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness,  probably  about  B.  c 
327.  [W.A.O.] 

ALEXIS  CAX«{is>  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Oraecia  (Suidas  s.  «.  'AA.),  bat 
admitted  subsequently   to   the   privilegea    ii  an 
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ALEXIS. 
AtfcfiMi  ddKD,  and  enrolled  in  tlis  deme  OTor, 
liffciBging  to  the  tribe  Leontie.  (Steph.  Bjx.  t. «.) 
He  was  the  nnde  and  uutmctor  of  Menander. 
(Soidaa  *.  n'AA<{a;  Pnleg.  Aiutoph.  p.  xrz.) 
When  he  was  boni  we  are  not  expiesily  told,  bnt 
he  Kred  to  the  age  of  106  (Plat.  Defeel.  One. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  was  liTing  at  kaat  as  late  as 
K.  c  28B.  Now  the  town  of  Tharii  was  de- 
strayed  by  the  Lncanians  about  s.  c.  390.  It  is 
thKcfbce  not  at  all  nnlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
sbaction  of  their  city,  remored  shortly  before  with 
their  Kttle  aoo  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefoie  we 
Biy  aanon  about  B.  c  394  as  Uts  date  of  ^e 
With  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanns,  who 
slsD  wrote  comedies.  (Snidas  L  c)  He  appears 
ts  hsTe  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasiues  of 
the  table.  (Athen.  riiL  p.  344.)  According  to 
Platvreh  (Z>e  Sma  Adminitt.  HapM.  p.  786,  b.), 
he  ezptied  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
Tictor.  By  the  old  giannnarians  he  is  conubonly 
csUed  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  fiag- 
aetxts  and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  30  yean  he 
waa  rasitempoBSTT  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Me- 
nsnder,  and  DiphOns,  and  sereral  fiagments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  woiud  he  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  re- 
aaAafaly  prolific  writer.  Sni^  says  he  wrote 
345  pbya,  and  the  titles  of  113  hare  come  down 
to  BL  The  Mtpawlt,  'AymAiar,  'OAiiytn^SMpor, 
and  ntfi/nrt,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  eariy  as  the  104th  Olym- 
The*A7«mj^  in  which  he  ridiculed  His- 
■as  no  donbt  wiHten  while  he  was  alive, 
and  AasduDea  (a  TSmartk.  pp.  6  —8)  in  B.  c.  345, 
neaks  of  him  as  then  liring.  The  'A2e\^  and 
irtmnAi  m,  in  which  he  satirised  Demosthenes, 
woe  acted  shortly  after  B.  c.  343.  The  'imt, 
IB  wUA  be  alloded  to  the  decree  of  Sophodes 
the  phUoeophers,  in  B.  c  316.  The 
I  B.  c  312.  The  •^/loinnwXq  and 
TsCsAi^wTiw  in  BL  c  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  penon  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
passage  frequently  occurred  in  icTeral  plays ;  nor 
did  ha  scn^U  sometimes  to  borrow  Bom  other 
fMis,  aa,  file  example,  from  Eubulua.  (Athen.  L 
fL  3S,  t)  CBiy>t»  of  Pergamns  {op.  AOm.  Ti. 
IL  3S5,  e.)  saya  he  was  the  first  who  inrented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  aa 
it  had  baea  intradnoed  hefen  him  by  Epichumns ; 
hat  he  mfpnn  to  hare  been  the  fiist  who  gava  it 
Oe  fan  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
itige,  nd  to  haTe  been  rery  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
lisa  cf  it.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
(ii.  {L  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
by  the  extant  fisgments.  A  considerable 
Est  cf  pwmKar  words  and  fi»ms  used  by  him  is 
grm  if  Mrinrke.  Hia  plays  wen  frequently 
tiudated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (OeU.  ii. 
33.)  The  fragments  we  poaseas  of  his  phys  haTe 
been  pscsored  chiefly  by  Athenaens  and  Stofaaens. 
(Ueinefca,  JFhysL  Om.  toI.  L  ppi  374—403; 
Cliniaa,  Faiii  Mellauei,  under  the  yean  above 
pna ;  Fabricios,  BM.  Or.  rd.  ii  p.  406,  Ac) 

2.  A  writer  mentianed  by  Athenaeus  (z.  p.  418) 
as  lit  BOhot  of  a  treatise  ■nfi  KlmifinlaM. 

8.  A  Soanan,  the  anthor  of  an  historical  woifc 
(aOed  74,uat'afoi  or'OfMH  Sofuoicol  {Samian  Atf 
•ab),  which  Athoiaent  quotes,  (xiii.  p.  572,  t, 
W.p.540,d.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ALEXIS  CAAttu),  a  scnlptor  and  atatnary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxir.  S.  s.  19)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletns.  Pansanias  (vl  3.  {  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sieyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Canthsms.  It 
cannot  be  latisfiustorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  OL  95  (a.  a  400),  whereas  Eutychidea, 
under  whom  Canthsms  studied,  flourished  about 
OU  120,  B.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  H.  ff.  zxxiv.  8.  ii 
19.)  If  the  two  wen  identical,  as  Thiersch 
(.^goeitea  der  bUd.  KmtU  p.  276)  thuiks,  we  most 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Canthaius 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  L  COMNE'NUS 
CAAt{it ,  or  'A\^C'  Sofuntr/s),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  boin  m  a.  d.  1048, 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenns,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comncnus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romonus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp-Anl&n,  sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maloa- 
keid,  where  this  emperor  was  mode  a  prisoner  by 
the  niltan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanns  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducos,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra, 
ordinoiy  shrewdness  which  ofierwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  bis  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  canse  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
lasB,  he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1077.  TheanthorityofNicephomsIlLwasdisobey- 
ed  by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Biyennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  bat 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
"  Sebastos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  fint 
general  of  the  Byxantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  ^ 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigneSiand  as  he  waa  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
conntzymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  atmy  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brather  Isaac,  who  acti^  with  great  gene- 
ronty,  Alexis  marebed  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
empeior,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081, 

The  Byxantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicepboma  Bryennius,  and  aiterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  diftrences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Helek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  and  the 
greataat  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byxantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
bis  cousin  Soliman.     The  Bulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thmoe,  and  Robert  Oaitcaid,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knighta,  had 
oroaied  the  Adriatic  and  hiid  tiege  to  Dnrazio,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachimn.  In  this  critical  poiition 
Alexi*  evinced  eztraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  vrith  the  Seljuke,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessek  of  the  churches  to  pay  hi*  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epelrus  iu  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constmcted 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  ]at>- 
duced  an    extraordinary  excitement    among    the 
nations  in  Europe.     The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  oar  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alens   had   reUted   to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.      The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.     They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennyless, 
and  were  rather  s  band  of  vagabonds  than    an 
army.     Alexis   hastened    to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neiahbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  senous  diflerences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.    However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  borons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage   for  those    provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.      In  his 
torn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerons  state  of  the 
empire    prevented    him   from  keeping   his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusader*,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  nadnally  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardea,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.     The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,   to  whom   they  restored  Tarsus    and 
Malfflistn.     DnriSg  the  Utter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis   was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  Uien  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.     He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  mm  his 
son  John,  generally  caUed  Calo-Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
*f7«pM,  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  AmiUda  Craerti,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  iMer  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  Di  SeifertM,  Lngd.  Bat.  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesttstical  edicU  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric.  BiU.  Orvee.  vii.  p.  728. 
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The  Ufii  of  Alexia  has  been  anMij,  ihtm^ 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  Alaiat,  which  is  die  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycas,  p, 
4  i  Albertus  Aqnensis,  ii.  9- 1 9 ;  WUhelmas  Ty remis, 
iL  fi,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  "  Remm  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Hanuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comneni*  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,"  Heidelberg,  181 1.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IL  COHNE'NUS 
('A\«{u  or  'AX^(ia>  Ka/ivqnii),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  ^e  emperor  Manoel  C«i>- 
nenus,  was  bom  in  1167,  according  to  Nicaiaa 
In  1179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  danghttr 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  hi* 
bther  in  1180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  at 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  ue  ambi- 
tion of  Andromcu*  Comnena*,  who  firet  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  die  doath  of  hi*  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1183;  whereupon 
he  stkcceeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nioetaa,  Alem 
MamieL  Cotm.fiL;  comp.  Ducanga,  FamSiat  Bg- 
zmthae,  p.  188.)  [\^.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IIL  A'NGELUS 
CA\«(if  or  'AX^(iot  'A-jrycAoi),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelns,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1195.     Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daaghter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed    the  family-name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Comnenus.    In  1197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Se^nks  af 
Koniah,  but  his  armies   were   defeated.      Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatnd 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.     He  lost  the  crown  through  hi*  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelns,  who,  Inving 
escaped   from  Constantinople,   sucoKded   in  per- 
suading the   Cmsaders  assembled   in   Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.    Amoont- 
ing  to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Saadolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinopie  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  kn  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.     After  his  flight,  Constantinople  wa*  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusader*,  who  recognised  a*  ea- 
peron  the   blinded   Isaac    and   hi*   *on   Alexis. 
[Alixu  IV.]    He  afterward*  returned  to  Greece, 
and    treacheronsly  blinded    the    emperor  Alexis 
V.    MuRuphlua,    who    after    his    deposition    in 
1204,  had  fled   to  Alexi*  III.,  whoae  daqghter 
he  had  married.     Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lasiarii 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  wa*  involved  in  a  war  with  Ohay&th-ed-din, 
saltan  of  Koniah.     In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  saltan,  and  persuaded   him   to   mppoit  Us 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byiantinm,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Laiicari*.     The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  vn*  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,    and   Alexis   III.    was  made   prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascari*  had  married  Anna  Angela-Coa>- 
nena,  the  second  daaghter  of  Alexi*  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-btw  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexi*   III.  died    aome  year*  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;    the  exact  year   of   hi*  birth  i* 
not  known.      (Nioetaa,  AUtit  Angebu,  Immam 
Angehu,  iil  8,  &c;    Imiehu  tl  AUm.  fi.  cU 
Villehaidouin,  Da  la  Omgualt  tU  OmtailwaUs, 
Pari^  1838,  c.  51,  56,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  or  ALEXIUS  IV.  A'NOELUS 
fAAcCn  or  'AX^fot'AyyXot),  WM  the  Km  of  the 
cn|ierar  lose  II.  Angelna.  It  i«  mentioned  nnder 
AxKjus  III.  that,  after  the  depodtion  of  ^i*  em- 
pemr,  he  and  his  &ther  wen  plaeed  on  the  throne 
bj  the  Cnnaden.  Alexia  IT.  una  oowned  tog»- 
titer  with  laaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  Joly,  1203, 
Bad,  to  accore  himaelf  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
CrnaadciB  to  eontinne  at  Constantinaple.  He  had 
pramiaed  them  to  pat  an  end  to  the  Khiim  of  the 
Onak  ChoTch,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
paipuae,  nor  did  he  falfil  hie  other  engagementa 
towsKia  the  Cinaaden.  At  the  lame  time,  he  did 
■ot  «Bdentand  how  to  maintain  hit  dignity  amoi^ 
the  tnrinlent  and  haughty  hamu  of  Italy,  Franca, 
and  FhndaiB,  who  were  auembled  in  ma  capilaL 
Serioaa  difiereneea  coniequently  aroee  between  him 
■nd  hia  deUreiera.  Alexia  DiKas,  nrnamed  Mop- 
anphloa,  an  ambitioo*  and  enterprising  man,  took 
advaBtage  of  theae  tronblea,  and  niBdenly  aeiied 
the  crown.  By  Ida  older  Alexia  IV.  waa  pot  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  Jannaiy,  1204;  lane  II. 
died  of  giia£  (Nicetaa,  Imuamt  Afelm,  iii.  e.  8, 
Ac:  /aMcm  it  Aleatjtt.;  Vmehardonin,  Ibid.  e. 
fil,  56-,  60,  ftc^  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  oc  ALFXIUS  V.  DUCAS  CAA.J.t 
ar  'A\Mlfat  AoMca),  mmamed  "Mubzophlus,"  on 
aceoont  of  the  clou  junction  of  hia  •iiaggy  eye- 
hnwa,  waa  crowned  empenr  of  Conatantinople  on 
Aa  8th  of  February,  1-204,  after  having  been  pre- 
acnt  at  the  mnider  of  Alexia  IV.,  who  waa  put  to 
death  by  hia  older.  Hia  earlier  life  ia  almoat  un- 
known. Nioetaa,  howoTer,  ttato,  that  he  had 
always  been  lapadooa  and  roh^tuona ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  waa  a  man  of  gnat  courage  and 
enei^.  Immediately  after  he  had  oanrped  the 
throne,  the  Cmaaderi,  who  wen  (till  BaaemUed 
under  the  walla  of  Conatantinople,  laid  aiage  to  this 
city.  Alexia  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
thiiu  on  diihanoarable  conditiona,  and  prepared 
iir  iTaiitam>,  in  which  he  waa  Tigoroualy  asaiated 
by  Theodore  Laaeaiia.  Howerer,  courage  mddenly 
abandonad  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
penr Alexia  III.,  whoae  daoghter  Endozia  Angela- 
Coaaiiaaa  he  had  jnat  nunried.  Constantinople 
waa  taken  by  storm  by  the  Cmaaden  (12th  of 
April,  IM4),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
hecron,  of  which  Nicetaa,  an  eye-witness,  gires 
tatk  an  emphatiral  deacription,  choae  Baldwin, 
coont  of  Fland«^^  empenr  of  Constantinople,  but 
leaeing  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  depri-red  of  nght  by  hia  &ther-in-1aw, 
Alexia  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  waa  arreatad  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  when  the  Cruaaden  put 
him  to  death  by  caating  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Thoodoaiaa  column.  (1204.)  (Nicetaa,JIAirstipJUiw,- 
MimKiaB  Amgtlm *l  Ala. /U.  c.  4,  5;  OettaFnm- 
an  mm,  c.  94 ;  ViDdiardomn,  liid.  c.  fil,  &6,  60, 
*e.  98,  10«,  1  IS— I  Ifi,  1 37,  &c.J        [  W.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  ('aa^{w>  'Afi^n^ 
rtt),  Oeeoneasaa  of  the  Onat  Church  at  C<»staa- 
tSaople,  floorished  a.  D.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
waa  present  at  the  CotmeO  of  Constantinople.  He 
edited  a  Sfmcfi*  CbaoMtni  with  scholia,  which  is 
given  by  Bidrap  Bereridge  in  hia  Pauiltiim  Cbao- 
■n^  Oxon.  1673,  hi.  roL  ii.  poat  pag.  188,  ud 
▼oL  L  p.  I,  Ac  Other  worits  by  him  an  quoted. 
See  Fabric.  BM.  Or.  toI.  xi.  p.  280.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS  CAA^ioi),  Patriarch  of  Cokstan- 
TniorLB,  a  member  of  the  monaateir  of  Studius 
(femided  a.  o.  460),  succeeded  Eustathioa  a*  Pa- 
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triafdi  a.  D.  1025.  In  a.  n.  1034  he  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  &vaarite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Empenr  Romanas.  He  thaarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
anhal  see  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  A.  D.  1043.  Da- 
area  of  hu  an  extant,  ap.  Jui  Or.  Horn.  toL  i. 
lib.  It.  p.  250,  LeuncUr.  FrancoC  1596.  See 
Fabric.  BOL  Or.  vol.  xi.  p.  558.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS('AX^{ui>),  Metropolitan  of  NiCAiA, 
composed  a  Ouum  or  ^yma  oa  SU  Dmutriu$  Us 
Marij/r.  It  ia  uncertain  when  he  lired.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  LamiteiMt,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  toL  t.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.    [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXON  ('aXsIm'),  an  Achaean  who  serred  ia 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
waa  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  menenaries  engaged 
in  the  serrice  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  pun 
of  betraying  the  {brtress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ho. 
mans.  But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  oecaaion 
savod  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  trsacherona  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  fiuthfnl  spirit,  and  gare  information  of  tfaa 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilcci  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  meicenaiies  to 
remain  bithful  and  resist  the  temptations  ofiered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  L  48,  iL  7.)     [L.  a] 

ALEXON  MYNDI  US.  [Aibzanou  Mtn- 

DICS.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.    [Vards.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.    [Flavos.) 
ALGOS  fAATOf),  is  used  by  Hesiod  {Tlfog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,   which  an  then  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Kris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [PAiABsriNiTg.] 
L.  ALIE'NirS,  plebeian  aedile  a.  c  454,  ao. 
cused  Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  pbuing  the  amount  in  the  aeiarinm. 
(Lir.  iii.  31.) 
ALIKNUS  CAECI'NA.  [Cabcina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  U  CI'NCIUS,  a  oelebnted 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  a.  a  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  acoonnt  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Ooigias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Amtalf,  (Lir.  xxi.  88.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Featus,  and  the  fiigments  which 
hare  been  thus  preserred  wen  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corta's  Sallust. 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  aa  a 
really  critical  inreatigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  hia  country  by  researehea 
among  its  ancient  monnmenta.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  aa  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inaamneh  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisonen  rery  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf  and  gave  him  an  aecounl 
of  hia  passage  through  (Hml  and  orer  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentna  afkerwarda  incoiponted  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  6a)rments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  rdation  between 
Rome  and  I^tium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misnpresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  kys  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologen  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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A.  ALLIENUS. 


This  diSennce  i«  the  mora  important  in  an  lusto- 
tical  riew,  &om  Alimentiu  hsTing  written  on  the 
old  Ronuui  mlenHar  and  haring  carefiillj  ex- 
amined the  moat  ancient  Etmiean  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  it  ingenioaily  accoonted  for  by 
Niebtihr,  by  luppoaing  our  aathor  to  have  re- 
daced  the  andent  cyclical  yean,  coniieting  of 
ten  monthi,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
yean  of  tTelre  montha.  Now,  the  pontift 
reckoned  132  cyclical  yean  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinini  Priicni,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julia*  Oracchanus,  the  uee  of  the  old  calendar  waa 
diieontinued.     The  reduction  make*  a  difierenee 

of  32  yean,  for  132-  ^112.= 22,  and  22  yean, 

added  to  the  era  of  Pdybiu*  and  Nepoa,  rix,  OL 
7.  2,  bring  oi  to  the  very  date  of  Alunentna,  OL 
12.4. 

AlimentoB  eompoeed  a  treatiae  De  Qffiao  Jurit- 
temmlti,  containing  at  leaat  two  booka  ;  one  book 
D»  Vtrtit  fritcU,  one  Dt  ConnUum  PotaUiie,  one 
J)e  Cbmttw,  one  De  Faitis,  two,  at  leaat,  Mjptago- 
fkom,  and  leTeiHl  Jit  B»  MUilari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  handle*  the  aabject*  of  military  leTiea,  of 
the  oeremonie*  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jat  FtdaU.  (GelL  xri.  4 ;  Voaa.  Hit.  Gr.  n. 
13,  fiM^  HuL  Led.  L  4;  F.  Lachmami,  tb  ^'oatti. 
BUtar.  m  IMi  Cam.  L  17,  4ta.  1822 ;  Zimmein, 
JtoM.  Btektrgadt.  L  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIHENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
pleba  B.  a  204,  propoaed  in  hia  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  CWia  La  de  Donii  el 
MtourSna,  or  Mtateralu  La.  (Lir.  zzzir.  4 ; 
Cicai<o,4,  daOratiLll,  adAa.\.20;  Featna, 
«. «.  Mimenlu.)  Thia  hw  waa  oonfirmel  in  the 
time  of  Anaaatat.  {Diet.  <f  Aid.  t.  r.  Cnaa  La.) 
AUPHE'RUSorH  ALIPH  HTRUS  CMJlptipo,), 
one  of  the  tana  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeua  with  a 
Baah  of  lightning  for  their  intolence.  (ApoUod.  iiL 
&  1 1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipfaein  in 
Aratdia  wat  beliered  to  hare  been  founded  by 
kim,  and  to  hare  derived  ita  name  bom  him, 
(Pan*.  TiiL  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4;  Steph,  Byi.  <.e.  'AA(- 
*•<*«•)  [L.  &] 

AUTTA  or  ALILATf AAfrraor'AAJuiT),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotna(L  131,  iii, 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Uiania.  [L,  S.] 
_  ALLECTUS,  wat  raiaed  to  the  highest  di^ 
tiet  in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Ciiausint ; 
bnt  the  crimet  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  pnnitbment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  A.  D. 
293  to  murder  Caraoaiu*  and  aasume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  hia 
honoun  for  three  yean,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
sttntiut  tent  Aadepiodotnt  with  an  army  and  fleet 
againtt  him.  Allectua  wat  defeated  in  a.  D.  296, 
and  Britain  waa  thua  cleaied  of  otnrpen.  (Auiel. 
Vict,  dt  Oiea.  39 ;  Entrop.  iz.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed onn  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allictus. 
P.  F.  Aoo.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero%  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  6(1  (Cie.  ad  Qn. 


ALOBIDAB. 

Fr.  L  1. 1 3),  and  praetor  in  &  a  49.  {AdAtL  z, 
I  j.)  In  the  following  year,  ha  had  the  ptuiiitte 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  waa  then  io 
Africa,  a  huge  body  of  troops.  He  oootinned  ia 
Sicily  till  B.  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pio- 
conanL  Two  of  Cicero'a  letten  are  addieoted  t» 
him.  (Hirt.  BtIL  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic  «<  Fam.  sin. 
78,  79.)  Hit  name  occun  on  a  cnn,  which  has 
on  one  aide  C.  Cabs.  Imp.  Coi.  Inib,  and  om  th* 
other  A.  Allisnvs  Proooil 

2.  Wot  tent  by  Dolabdlo,  &  c  43,  to  bring  U 
him  the  legions  wliich  were  in  EgypL  On  his  r^ 
turn  from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  be  waa  tm^ 
priaed  by  Catains  in  Paleatine,  who  was  at  th* 
Bead  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  weia  so  infe- 
rior, Allienus  joined  Cassias,  (Appaan,  B.  C.  in, 
78,  iv.  59 ;  Cie.  PkU.  zi  12, 13 ;  Castina,  f.  Gc. 
ad  Fam.  zii.  II,  12,)  Thit  Alliennt  may  perlia|ia 
be  the  tome  person  at  No.  I. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  theCeltiberi,  botrolhed 
to  a  most  beautifol  virgin,  who  was  taken  priaooer 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  B.  a  209.  Sdpio  genenosly 
gave  her  to  AUncius,  and  refused  the  presents  bs 
parents  ofiered  him.  The  story  is  beootiAiOj  told 
in  Livy  (zzvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  bf  ether 
writers,  (Polyb,  z.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  f  1;  SB. 
ItaL  zv.  268,  &e.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  •  river  in  the  neighbouzkood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinns  and  others,  wen 
prayed  to  by  the  angun.  In  the  water  of  Alaae 
the  statue  M  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  d*  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  20;  eaatp.  Vam, 
de  Lmg.  Lot.  ▼.  71,  ed.  MdUer.)  [L.  &] 

ALMOPS  fAA/ian)!),  a  giiuit,  the  son  of  PntriiVig 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Ahaopia  and 
its  inhabitanta,  the  Almopea  in  Uacedonia,  wen 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  ByL 
t. ».  'AKiunUi.)  [L.  &] 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALCADAK 
(*AAaM«3ai,  AAsvmSoi  or  'AAifai3a<),  are  patronymk 
forma  fitmi  Aloena,  but  ore  naed  to  designate  the 
two  tons  of  his  wife  Iphimedeia  by  Poacsdon :  vit 
Otns  and  Ephialtes.  The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  eoriiest  stories  of  Greece  ibr  their  eztiMP- 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  they 
were  nine  yean  old,  coich  of  their  bodies  meatand 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  heighL 
At  this  early  age,  they  thieatened  the  OlympiiB 
godt  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  moont  Oam 
upon  Olympns,  and  Pelion  upon  Oaaa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  (Aject,  taya  H«^ 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  tt 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  befan  tWr 
beards  b^an  to  appear.  {Od.  xi.  305,  &e.)  Ia 
the  Iliad  (V.  385,  Ac;  oompi  Philostr.  dm  Fit.  Sapl. 
iL  1.  §  1)  the  poet  lehtet  another  feat  of  their 
early  a^  They  pat  the  aod  Area  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  impriioned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  tkst 
be  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hennea  been  io- 
fetmed  of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  libemted  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  ApoQs- 
dorns  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  thim 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  Aeoordiag 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  apon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  iiinher  said  tt 
bare  ^wn  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  tad 
three  in  height.  Aa  another  proof  of  their  daiii^ 
it  is  related,  that  Enhialtes  sned  fer  the  had  af 
Hem,  and  Otns  for  Uiat  of  Artemis.  Bat  this  Isd 
to  thair  destmetioB  in  the  island  of  Noxca.  (Cciqk 
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ALOPE. 
Tiai.  fj/O.  h.  156,  te.)  Hers  Aitemk  Kpfeuei 
to  tboi  in  tlM  iam  of  ■  tlig,  and  ran  between 
the  tws  hcDtlien,  who,  both  simiiig  at  the  animal 
■t  the  Mtme  tirar,  iliot  each  other  dead.  Hyginu 
(Fak.  28)  tebtee  their  death  in  a  limilar  manner, 
bat  makca  Apollo  wnd  the  &tal  itag,  (Comp. 
Calfim.  Hfam.  at  Diam.  264 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i. 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  Ai  a  pimiihment  ior  their 
{wmuuptioii,  they  were,  in  Hadea,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  wipenta,  with  thdr  fiwea  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  peipetnaSy  tormented  by 
the  itrifk^  of  an  owL  (Honek,  ad  Ufgm.  I.  c; 
Tug.  Atm.  ri.  582.)  Diodonu  (r.  50,  &&),  who 
doea  not  mention  the  Homeric  (toiiea,  contnTca  to 
giTe  to  hia  account  an  appeaiaiiee  of  hietory.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Theiaalian  heroe* 
who  were  aent  oat  by  their  bther  Aloena  to  fstefa 
back  thar  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  danghter 
Paaentia,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thiaoani. 
After  haTing  orertaken  and  defeated  the  Thradani 
in  the  iahnd  of  Strangyle  "(Naxoa),  they  lettled 
there  aa  mien  orer  the  Thiaciana,  Bat  loon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  diapnte  which  had 
ariaen  between  them,  and  the  Nazian*  wonhipped 
than  aa  hoeei.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AlatDm  in  Thanaly  wai  aieribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Bya:  m.v.)  In  all  theae  traditions  the  Aloeidae  an 
icpreaented  aa  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
phyiieal  atren^ ;  bat  then  ie  another  itory  which 
phwea  them  m  a  different  light.  Panamia*  (ix. 
29.  {  1)  relatea,  that  they  wen  believed  to  hare 
bees  the  fint  of  all  men  who  worthipped  the 
Muaea  on  moont  Helicon,  and  to  have  eonnoated 
thia  nuantain  to  them ;  bnt  they  wonhipped  only 
three  Moaet — ^Melete,  Hneme,  and  Ainde,  and 
bonded  the  town  of  Aicn  in  Boeotia.  Sepalchnl 
moomnenta  of  the  Aloeidae  wen  leen  in  die  time 
of  PaaMuiiai  (iz.  22.  {  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
«f  AntheJon.  I^ter  timea  fiibled  of  their  bona* 
being  leen  in  Themaly.  (Philottr.  L  S.)  The  in- 
terptetation  of  theie  tnditiont  by  etymologiei  fiom 
IMm  and  dXai^  which  ha*  been  attempted  by 
modem  acholan,  i*  litde  aatitbctoiy.       [L  S.] 

AI/VEUS  CAAttwr).  1.  A  wm  of  Poaeidon 
and  Canaee.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triopa,  who  waa  in  lore  with  Poieidon,  and 
ned  to  walk  by  the  tea-Mde,  take  her  hand*  fall 
of  ita  water,  and  iprinkle  her  bo*om  with  it.  The 
two  Kma  whom  ahe  hod  by  Poaeidon  wen  called 
Aleeidv!.  (Hom.  IL  t.  385,  (M.  zi  305 ;  Apollod. 
L  7.  S  *•)    [AumoAmJl 

2,  A  eon  of  Helio*  1^  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
teeeiTed  tram  hi*  fother  the  aOTereignty  over  the 
diatrict of  Aaooia.  (Pans.  ill.  §6,3. 1 8.)  [L.S.] 

A'LOPE  fMJmii),  a  daughter  of  Cocyon, 
who  wa*  bdored  by  Poaeidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beanty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  aon,  wh<H&  the  ezpoaed  immediately  afker  hia 
birth.  But  a  man  came  and  auekled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherd*,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  a*  to  who  waa  to  hare  the  beautiful  kingly 
attin  of  the  boy.  The  case  wa*  faronght  befon 
Cenyon,  who,  on  recogniung  by  the  dns*  whoae 
child  the  boy  was,  ordoed  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ez- 
poaed again.  The  latter  wa*  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  a*  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
him  Hippothoua.  rHiPFOTHOOa.]  The  body  of 
Alope  wa*  changed  by  Poaeidon  into  a  weQ,  which 
bote  the  aame  name.  (Hygin.  RA.  187 ;  Pans.  i. 
5.  f  2;  Aiiftoph.  Av.  633.)    The  town  of  Alope, 
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in  Theaaaly,  waa  balieTed  to  have  derived  its  name 
fiom  her.  (Phereeyd,  ap.  jlept.  Bjpi.  t,  v.  'AA^ni, 
where,  however,  Philonidee  speaks  of  an  Alope  aa 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  Then  waa  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  read  fiom  Eleusis  to  Hegara,  on  the 
spot  when  she  waa  beUeved  to  hare  been  killed 
by  her  fether.     (Pans.  i.  89.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

ALCPECUS.    [AsT»ABAeua.] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannilal'k  army, 
who  waa  a  fiiend  and  hospes  of  the  Saguntinea, 
went  into  Sagnntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  eztremity,  to  endeavoDr  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal'k  terms.  (Lir.  xzi. 
12,4c) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AA^oSi,  'AXftala,  or  'AA^ovva),  a  sumame  rf 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  fiom  the  rirer  god 
Alpheins,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  wotahipped  at  Letrini  in  EUs  (Pans.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Stiab.  viii  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  PiaiLJ^a.  a.  12,  N*m.li.)  [L.  a] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Mtt  r. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  nb- 
terraneons  communication  with  the  river  Alpheina, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  8.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ('AA^Kts  or 
'AAfe^r),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Ooeanus  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
\em.  L  1;  Hes.  Tkng.  338.)  According  to 
Panaaniaa  (v.  7.  S  2)  Alqiheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
bnt  she  fled  from  him  to  the  isfand  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  harsalf  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flawing  fiom  Pelopoimeto*  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia,  then  united  it*  waten  with  tho*e  of  the 
well  Aiethnia.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pmd,  Nem.  L 
3.)  This  story  is  nl^ed  somewhat  diflenntly  by 
Ovid.  (AM.  T.  572,  &C.)  Antbosa,  a  fiurnymph, 
once  wmle  bathing  in  the  river  Al|^eius  in  Ana- 
dia,  was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god ;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  ner  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  sowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Fay.  Eat.  z.  4; 
Virg.  .401.  iiL  694;  Stat.  Sibi.  L  2,  203;  TUb. 
i.  27 1,  iv.  239  ;  Ludan,  DioL  Marm.  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  die  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  hen  she  covered 
her  fece  and  those  of  her  companion*  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  dinover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Pans, 
vi.  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  {SAo\.  ad  Pmd.  Pglh.  ii.  12.)  An 
■llnsion  to  Alpbein*'  love  of  Artemi*  i*  alio  con- 
tained in  the  act,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divjni- 
tie*  had  one  altar  in  common.  (Pau*.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  v.  10.)  In  these  accounU 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  aeem  to  be  mized  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
papular  belief  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous commnnieation  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa,  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheias  would  make  ita  nrapeoranoe  in  the  well 
Anthnsa  in  Ortygia.    (Stnu).  vL  p.  270,  viii  p. 
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848 ;  Senec  Qaaa<.  !fat.  iii.  26;  Fnlgent.  Afytk. 
iii.  12.)  Plutarch  (ila/iYiie.  19)  giTM  an  account 
which  ii  altogether  oneonnected  with  tboM  men- 
tioned above.  Aeoording  to  him,  Alpheint  vaa  a 
•on  of  Heliot,  and  killed  hia  brotlier  Cercaphni  in 
a  contest  Haunted  by  demaii  and  the  Erinnjea 
he  le(q)t  into  the  river  Nyetmioa  which  hence  le- 
oeired  the  nam*  Alpheiua.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEVOR.    [Nion] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUSw    [V^aus.] 
ALPHE81B0EA  ('AAf«n«iM>).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonia.     [Aooms.] 

2.  A  daaghter  of  Phegens,  who  married  Ale- 
maeon.     [Alcmaxon.] 

3.  According  to  Theoeritm  (i£.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bia^  and  tho  wife  of  Peliaa.  The  hitter,  how- 
CTer,  is  nsnally  called  Anazibi^ 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  poanonately 
loved  by  Dionym*,  bat  conld  not  be  indneed  to 
^leld  to  his  wishes,  nntil  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thns  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  acnw  the  river  SoIIaz, 
which  from  thia  drcnnistance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (PlxA  de  Fbm.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEU3  CAA;^at  Mu- 
ti^iimum),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigranu 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  lefen  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  m  the  ninth  he  spnks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  dty  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  &vonn  (ram  Ju&us  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Stiab.  ziii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
nDprobable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  IS  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Mncrinna,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Maciinns.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  ha*  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  leam 
from  Pauaanias  (viiL  52.  §  8),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fiut  is,  that  no  reaaon  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alphena.  (Jacobs,  Am- 
OoL  Grate,  mi.  p.  889.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVITUS.    [Avrros.] 

ALPI'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  {Sat.  i.  10. 
8$)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pn>- 
bably  means  M.  Furius  Bifaaculua.  [BiBACULca] 
.  ALPI'NUSMONTA'NUS,onoofth*Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
coonnander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Oeimany  aficr  the  batde  of  Cremona, 
A.  n.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinna, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac  Hitt,  iii. 
85,  iv.  31,  V.  59.)  [CiviuaJ 

ALTHAEA  ('UMa\  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestins  and  Eurythemis,  and  sister  of 
Lcda,  Hypennnestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &c  She 
was  marned  to  Oeneui,  king  of  Colydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Tiozens,  Thyrcus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters,  Qoige 
and  Delaneira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
oger  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  inteiconrse 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei- 
ancira  by  Dionysus.    (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebnted  itt 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fiite  of  be* 
son  Mdeager,  who  also  became  the  canoe  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  kerseU^  otbera 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  L 
8.  S  3 ;  Ov.  Mtt.  viii.  446,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

ALTHEOtlENES  or  ALTUAE'MENES  fAA- 
fqM^yqi  or  *AXtaifiivi|i),  a  son  of  Cattma,  kiag  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oiade,  that  Oatzena 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  AItiie> 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  siater  Aae- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  inatnaacsit 
of  his  Cither's  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  • 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  Tememhaaca 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  elected  oa 
mount  Atabyms  an  altar  to  Zens  Atabyrios^  Hia 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hensea,  list 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catieus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invioabis 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  mere,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  t* 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  ud  his  cons- 
ponions  were  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  miatoak 
them  for  pirates.  Daring  tne  ensoii^  slnggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  hu  snbjectst 
and  shot  his  own  fiuher  dead.  When  he  becaaoa 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  pmyed  to  the  gaia, 
and  was  swallowed  op  by  the  eaith.  This  ia  tha 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iiL  2.  §  1,  dt&),  with 
which  Diodoras  (v.  69)  agivea  in  the  main  peinta^ 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenea  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
gnef.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  sabaeaiiieBt^ 
woisbipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  St] 

ALTHE'PUS  CAASimu),  a  son  of  Foasidai 
and  Lois,  a  daughter  of  Orus,  king  of  TroeaeB. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poaeidcsi  di»' 
pnted  the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  (*AAM(rn|t),  king  of  Lydia,  aa»- 
ceeded  his  father  Sadyattea,  B.  c  618.  Sadyattes 
during  the  hut  six  years  of  his  leign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus,  whii£  was  continaed 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
yean  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  bit- 
ing sick  shortly  afterwards,  be  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refiued  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cinuaorians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  ChBonwaae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxarea,  which  lasted  for  five  yean, 
from  Bi  c,  690  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  sone  Scy> 
thians  who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyazaresi 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  h^^ned  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  waa  cemented  by 
the  maniase  of  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyazaica,  with 
Aryenis,  the  daaghter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
&  c:  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  oppean 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  bUier  ia 
the  government.    (Herod.  L  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (crq/ia)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  hf 
Herodotus  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydih 
It  was  norui  of  Saidis,  near  the  lake  Oygaea,  and 
coiuisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  npoa  a 
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twndiliiiy  of  gnat  itonm.  It  wa*  greeted  by  the 
ttadeapeopla,  raechanio,  ud  eonitemit,  and  on 
tiw  top  d  it  then  vera  firs  pDan,  which  Hero- 
dotna  —M,  and  ob  which  w«ce  mcntiinied  the  dif- 
iexmt  portiaaa  nind  by  each;  fiom  thi*  it  ^>- 
III and  that  the  cmntesai  did  the  gieater  pait. 
It  mremwd  eiz  plathis  and  two  stadia  in  ciicom- 
fmoee,  and  thiiteen  plethn  in  bieadth.  Aocmd- 
mg  to  MBM  wiiten,  it  wa*  called  the  "tomb  of  the 
couitemi,"  and  wae  eneted  by  a  mietnee  of  Oygea. 
(CSearch.  ap.  AOeu.  ziii.  p.  57S,  a.)  Thii  monnd 
Biilleziata.  Mr.  Hamilton  tay»  {Seteartim  mAtia 
Mimor,  toL  L  f.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
■dilute*  to  ride  nond  it*  faan^  which  would  gin 
it  a  rimnntwepee  of  neariy  a  mile ;  and  he  alio 
ctete*,  that  toward*  the  north  it  canii*ts  of  the  ns- 
txnl  rock — a  white,  hoiixontally  •tratiSed  earthy 
Bmwmair,  est  away  ao  a*  to  ifpear  part  of  the 
Mractore.  The  npper  portion,  be  add*,  i*  and 
and  g^TcI,  impanntly  bnmght  bnm  the  bed  of  the 
Hemnn.  He  faaoA  <m  the  top  the  remain*  of  a 
fDondatioii  nearly  ei^tean  feet  iquara,  an  the 
north  of  which  wa*  a  huge  circular  ttone  ten  6et 
in  dianteter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raiaed  edge 
er  lip,  eridently  placed  there  ■*  an  ornament  on 
the  OCX  of  the  *^ii'ii 

ALY'PIUS  CA^^^not),  the  aathor  of  a  OiaA 
nsaical  treatise  entitled  tmjtrfit  |u»>vuc^.  There 
are  no  toterahly  nie  ground*  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  Tarion*  per*on*  who  bore  the 
naaie  in  the  time*  of  the  later  emperora,  and  of 
whoae  history  anything  is  known.  Aecoxding  to 
the  most  phiuible  oonjectnre,  he  wa*  that  Alypin* 
whom  £uiiapiu^  in  hi*  Lifo  of  lamUichn^  ode- 
fatates  fer  hi*  aeate  intelleet  (i  tiaXurruc^arof 
'AA^aws)  and  diminntiTe  stature,  and  who,  being 
•  &iend  of  lambliehu*,  probably  floaii*bed  under 
Julian  and  hi*  ininif<tiat«  successors.  Thi*  Aly- 
pios  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  then  at 
an  adTaaced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  hare 
been  the  penoa  called  by  Ammianns  Marcellinus 
Atjfiiu  AuUtniumta,  who  was  first  prefect  ct  Bri- 
tain, and  afterward*  employed  by  Julian  in  hi* 
Mtempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewieh  temple.  Julian 
addressea  two  epistle*  (29  and  30)  to  Ah/piut 
{^aaXiaris  'AXmti^  dSsAJ^  Hautofiov),  in  one  of 
which  he  thank*  hun  for  a  geoenphical  treatise  or 
chart ;  it  would  seem  mora  Ukely  that  this  wos  the 
Antinrhian  than  that  he  wa*  the  Alexandrian 
Alypin*  a*  Menrsin*  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  lamblichos  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meuiin*,  NaL  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  &c  c;  Jn- 
liaa,  ^pitt.  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Eniapins,  Vit.  lamUidk.  and  noL  toL  ii.  p.  63,  ed, 
Wrttenbach;  Amm.  MarceU.  xxiii.  1.  g  2;  De 
la  Borde,  jSinot  <ar  la  Manjme,  toL  iii  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consiet*  wholly,  with  the 
exoeptian  of  a  short  introduction,  of  liat*  of  the 
symbol*  need  (both  for  Toice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  finty-five  scales  pro- 
doeed  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
thiee  genera.  (Distonie,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  treat*,  theretboe,  in  &ct,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seren  branches  into  which  the  (ab- 
ject i*,  a*  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
nay  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
wcrk.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
•f  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
scribed in  it;  uDfortunately  very  iirw  remain  (see 
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Barney,  HmLof^Mwie,  voL  L  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  BSekh,  ds 
Afetr.  PintL  c  8.  p.  233,  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Msursnis,  it* 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  soc- 
csss,  by  the  labours  of  the  leairiied  and  indwfitiga. 
ble  Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Husicae  Auctore* 
Septem,  ed.  Hare  Meibomius,  AmsteL  16S2| 
Anstoxenus,  Nioomaehns,  Alypias,  ed.  Job.  Meo^ 
sins,  Logd.  Bat  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALYYIUS  ('AXinriei),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  A.  D.  430. 
Then  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
againxt  the  heresy  of  Nestoiius.  (See  Coneilioram 
AToRi  GJleelio,  i  Afann,  vol  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALYPUS  CAAinrai),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sieyon.  He  studied  under  Naoeydes,  the  Aigive. 
Hi*  *ge  may  be  fixed  £rom  hi*  having  executed 
bronae  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lyiander  at  AegospotamL  (b  c 
405.)  Pausaniaa  also  mentions  some  statue*  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi.  I.  f  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi.  1.  §  2,  B.  g  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  ('AXufcJt),  a  son  of  Icarius  sod 
brother  of  Penelope  and  LeucadiuL  After  his 
father's  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  hi* 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyseia  there.  (Stiab.  x.  p.  452 ; 
Stmh.  Bys.  s.  v.  ^AA^sui.)  [L.  S.] 

AUA^DOCVB  CA/ttOomr)  or  HE'DOCUS 
(MifSocoi),  a  common  name  among  the  Thradann 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thiace.  Paosanias  (L  4. 
§  4)  nieaks  of  an  Amodocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Aldbiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  AMOspotami,  &  c.  405.  (Died.  xiii.  1 05.) 
He  ud  SenUies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Tbiaoe  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  B.  c. 
400.  They  were,  however,  fiequently  at  variance^ 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  b.  a  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  viL  2.  g  32,  3.  S  16,  7.  g  3,  &&,  BelL  iv. 
8.  g  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadoeos  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  a*  tbis  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (Poj:  V.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  OSttling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Co^s,  on  the  death  of  tne  latter  in 
B.  c.  358.  Amadocns  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
Uiough  thi*  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
iB^riUiier.  pu623,  &c)  [CBRsoBLxrTxs.]  Ama- 
docns seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  some  name. 
(Isocr.  Plul^.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Horpo- 
crat  >.  e.  'A^uUloinif.) 

3.  One  of  the  prince*  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  a.  c  184.    (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  U  mentioned  by  Vale-" 
rius  Maximns  (viii,  3.  g  I)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  a  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andnt- 
gyne,  from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a  female 
form.    Compare  Afbania  and  Hobtbnsia. 
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AMALTHEIA. 


C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  wai  one 
of  the  earlieit  Bonum  writen  in  finroni  of  the  Epico- 
zcan  philoaophy.  He  wrote  leTenl  woiki,  which 
ue  cemnied  b;  Cicero  u  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  ityle.  He  ia  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Acad.  i.  2,  Ttae.  ir.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  ('A^«<ia].     1.  The  norse  of 
the  in&nt  Zena  after  Ui  birth  in  Crete.     The  an- 
cient* themseWei  appear  to  hare  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  a*  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.     Heaychiui  derires  it 
from  the  verb  iiuiXBfita',  to  nouriah  or  to  enrich ; 
others  from  iiiiXBeutros,  L  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  t^ioA^  and  6fta,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.    The  common  deriratioD  is  from 
i/UXynr,  to  milk  or  suck.     According  to  some 
traditions  Amiiltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove   (Hygin.   PoeL  Astr.  ii.  13;    Aiat. 
Phaen.  163;  Callun,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stoiSL     (Comp.  ApoUod.  i.  1.  § 
6.)     [Abqa.]     According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  njrmph,  and  daughter  of 
OceanuB,   Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.   ad  Horn.  IL  zxi   194; 
&atosth.  CaUul.  13;  ApoUod.  il  7.  §  5;  Lao- 
tant.  ImtU.  L  22;   Hynn.  2.  c,   and  Fak.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  njrmph  Adamanteia),and  is  said 
to  hare  fed  Zens  with  the  milk  of  agoat  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zens,  who  trensplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.     (Ovid,  FatU  t.   115, 
&C.)     According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  homi  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  wheneTer  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.     (Apollod.  Lc; 
6choL  ad  Callim,  I.  e.)     This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  generaL  (Stnb.  z.  p.  458, 
iii.  p.  161 ;  Died.  n.  35.)    [Acbslous.]     Dio- 
dorua  (iii.  68)  give*  an  aocoont  of  Aiaaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.     Ac- 
cordinff  to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  eztiaordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bull's  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.     This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythns. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  ftory  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zens  to  drink  finm 
•  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.     (O'aleria   Oiustiniani,  ii.   p.   61.)     The 
ham  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.     (Faus. 
iv.  80.  I  4,  vii.  26.  §  3j  comp.  BSttiger,  Amat- 
tkaa,   Oder  der   CVetouiMle    Zeai  ab  SaOgUng; 
Wekker,  Uiier  ehe  Ontiuie  OoIom  m  Tieben, 
^6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibnll,  ii  6.  67),  whom 
Ladantius  (L  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  who  IS  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tanoinins 
the  celebrated  SiltyUine  books.    The  same  is  stated 


AMASI& 
by  Serrini  (ad  Aen.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydns  (A 
Afetu.  IT.  84) ;   compi  Klausen,  Aeatas  mmd   dm 
PatatoL,  p.  299,  *e.  W"  S.] 

AMANDUS.     [ABLlAI^o^  p.  28,  a.) 

AMARANTUS  ('htiAfunos),  of  Alexradjn. 
wrote  a  commentary  npon  one  of  Th«ient«iB 
Idyls  (ESgnui.  M.  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylh.),  and  > 
work  entitled  niA  o-«ijiH}i.  Reqiectmg  hia  tana, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  aubaeqnently  to  Jnba, 
king  of  Mauretania.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  34S,  c,  x. 
p.  414,  t) 

AM  ARYNCEUS  rA(i<v«n'««^X  » <*«*  "^  "• 
Eleena,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Aeetor. 
(Hygin.  P<d>.  97  ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  SOS.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Hyginus,  Amarynoeus  himsdf  joined  tin 
expedition  against  Troy  wiUi  nineteen  ship*.  H<nner, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diorea 
(Amarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Tro>n  vrar. 
(//.  ii.  622.  iv.  517.)  When  Amaryncena  died. 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  Ma  honour,  in 
which  Neator,  as  he  himself  relate*  (IL  xxiii.  629, 
At),  took  part.  According  to  Pansaniaa  (t.  i.  ( 
8)  Amaiynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Angeaa 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Angeas  ahared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L>.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  ('AM"**").  »  hunter  of 
Artemis,  fi^ra  whom  the  town  of  Amarynlhua  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  Bji.  says  Euboea  itaelf)  wm  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strob.  x.  f^ 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amsiiynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  Bnmaine  Ana- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  waa  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paua.  i.  SI.  § 
3 ,  comp.  Diet,  cf  Art.  t.  e.  'Kiiuftftiti.)      [L.  S.] 

AMA'SIS  CAMoffii).  1.  King  of  Bgyp*  «» 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorui  (L  60^  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actiaanea, 
king  of  Ethiopia.     [AcnsAKsa.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apnea,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetiehns,  in  B.  c.  569. 
Ho  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  .(Heiodota^ 
iL  172,  calls  him  Sijfufriit),  and  was  bora  at 
Siupb,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  die 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasu  waa 
sent  to  qucQ  the  insurrection,  but  went  ovar 
to  the  side  of  the  rebd*,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battk 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  M« 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  np  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerfiil  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  dty 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  months  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temple*  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an 'alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Gyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladioe,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod,  it  181.)  He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Corinns,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphii^  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-gnard  for  himselt 
(iL  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (L  77)  and  with  Polycrate*,  the  tytmt 
of  Same*  (iii.  39,  40),  who  i*  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (W* 
Laert  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presenU  W 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod,  a  182.) 
Sdon  in  the  eoone  of  his  travela  visited  hii>- 
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(i.  30;  Pht.  Sulam,  36;  Pht  TImamm,  p.  21.) 
It  mwld  appear  frian  Xenophgn  {Cjfrop,  riii.  6. 
9  20)  that,  afUr  the  OTOthraw  of  Croenu  by 
Cyma,  Aaaab  «a«  ounpelled  to  pay  tribnte. 
He  atnrre  u  via  the  &Tonr  of  the  print-caate  by 
fanildiiig  them  templee.  Dnring  the  teign  of 
Aaaane  agricnltaie,  eonuneice,  and  the  art> 
flaarubnl  gnatly.  The  exteiuion  of  Egyptian 
omunene  was  much  &Toiired  by  the  conqaeat  of 
Cypnu,  which  he  made  tribntary.  Hi*  leign  was 
one  of  afanoat  nnintempted  peace  and  proaperity, 
wUdi  gave  him  leisoie  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
wereal  magniScent  bnildinga  and  worki  of  art.  (iL 
ITS,  176.)  The  plan*  of  conqneat  which  Cyni* 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  were  feUowed 
oot  by  Cambyaea,  who  in  B.  c.  525  led  an  army 
againat  Egypt.  According  to  the  *toi7  told  by 
Herodotn*  (iiL  I ),  Cambyae*  had  been  inoenaed 
hf  a,  deception  practiaed  upon  him  by  Amaaia, 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  ahould  aend  him  hia  daughter 
to  adncn  hu  harem,  anbatitated  the  danghter  of 
Apnea  for  hia  own.  Amaai*  howerer  did  not 
live  to  *ee  the  &11  of  hi*  country.  He  died  be- 
fcce  Cambyae*  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  yeafB,  and  waa  boried  at  Sat*  iu  the  tomb 
which  be  had  conatmeted  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(iii.  IO,ii  169.)  Hi* oorpae  wa*  afterward*  taken 
oat  of  the  tomb  and  ahunefully  inanlted  by  the 
order  of  Cambyae*.  (iii.  16.)  A*  a  governor  he 
exhibited  great  abilitiea,  and  wa*  the  anther  of 
aeranl  naeibl  ragnlation*  (iL  177),  but  he  appear* 
to  bare  indolged  in  more  fiuniliarity  toward*  thoae 
aboat  him  tou  wa*  altogether  eon*i*tant  with  hi* 
kingly  dignity.  (Hood.  li.  161—182,  iii  1—16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

S.  A  Penian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  wa*  *ent  by  Aryande*,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  nnder  Cambyae*,  at  the  head  3[  ao  army, 
to  aaai*t  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcenkua 
in.,  king  of  Cyiene.  He  took  Barca  by  atnta- 
gon  and  treachery,  and  made  an  nnaocceaafnl 
attempt  upon  Gyrene.  He  waa  then  recalled  by 
Aryandea.  On  it*  march  back  the  Persian  army 
n^red  aeverely  bam  the  Libyan*.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201,  203.)  [0.  P.  M.1 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  {'Afuunpa  or 
'Afoimrpis).  1.  The  wife  of  Xenes,  and  mother 
of  Artazerze*  I.  According  to  Herodotu*,  *he 
wa*  the  daughter  of  Otane*,  according  to  Cteeiai, 
who  call*  her  Amiitria,  of  Onopha*.  She  wa* 
cmel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occaaion  the  nai- 
ficed  fonrleen  yontlu  of  the  noblest  Penian  bmilie* 
to  the  god  aaid  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
•iste*,  recorded  by  Herodotua,  give*  n*  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigue*  and  ciueltie*  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  aorvived  Xerxet.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108—113;  Cteaia^ iVnia  e.  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion ;  Pint.  Jldb.  p.  123,  e.) 

2.  A  danghter  of  Artaxerzea  II.,  whom  her  fa- 
ther promiaol  in  marriage  to  Teriboin*.  Instead 
of  fiilfilling  hi*  promi*e,  he  married  her  hinuelC 
(Plot.  Artajt.  c.  27.) 

3.  Also  called  Amastrine  (^Aitairrpanf),  the 
danghter  of  Ozyorte*,  the  brother  of  liaritts,  waa 
given  by  Alexander  in  mairiage  to  Ciaterua, 
(Arrion.  Anab.  viL  4.)  Ciateru*  having  fiUlen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
tri*  married  Dionyaiu*,  tyrant  of  Heiadeia,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  B.  c.  322.    After  the  death  of  Dionysiua, 
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in  B.  c  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chO- 
dien,  Clearchua,  Oxyathrea,  and  Amastria,  aha 
married  Lyaimachu*,  b.  c  302.  Ly*imachu*, 
however,  abandoned  her  *hortly  afterward*,  and 
married  Arainoi',  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Pbilap 
delphn* ;  whereupon  Anuutri*  retired  to  Heradeia, 
which  *he  governed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
•eo-coaat  of  Paphlagonia.  She  wa*  drowned  by 
her  two  aon*  about  B.  c.  288.  ( Memnon,  e.  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  XX.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  pnbaUy 
repreaentft  Amaatzi*:  the  woman  on  the  rever*e 
hold*  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  (Eck> 
he],  iL  p.  421.) 


AMATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinu*  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aenea*  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  becan*e  *he  had  already 
pnmiaed  Lavinia  to  Tumu*.  At  the  *Bme  time 
*he  wa*  in*tigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  lequeat  of  Juno,  to  *tir  up  the  war  with 
Turan*.  Thi*  *tory  fill*  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
wa*  informed  that  Tumu*  had  fiUlen  in  battle,  aha 
hmig  henel£  (Viig.  Am.  xiL  600;  Dionyi.  L 
64.)  [U  6.] 

A'MATHES  QAniensla  *on  of  Heraela*,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathu*  in  Cypru*  wa*  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  wa*  derived 
from  Amathuaa,  the  mother  of  Cinyia*.  (Steph. 
Byi.  «,  V.  'AitattSt.)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ('Ajio- 
fowrta  or  'Aitatmrrla),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  i*  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cypnu,  one  of  the  mo*t  ancient  *eat«  of  her  war- 
*hip.  (Tac.  Anmil,  iii.  62 ;  Ot.  Amor,  iii  15.  16 ; 
Virg.  dr.  242 ;  Catua  IzviiL  51.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'TIUS,  aunuuned  Pmudomariut,  a  pe> 
son  of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  b.  c.  44,  be  came  forward 
0*  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  hi*  body  had  been  burat  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterward*  seixed  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial 
Thi*  illegal  act  waa  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantage*  they  derived  from 
it.  Valerius  Maximu*  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  hi* 
name  wa*  Herophilua.  (Appian,  S.  C.  iiL  2,  3 ; 
Liv.  EpU.  116 ;  Cie.  ad  Att.  xiL  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
PUUfp.  L  2;  Nicolan*  Damaacenn*,  ViU  Aug. 
c  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Coraea ) 

AMA'ZONES  ('A^fXysr),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Oreek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Trebiiond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thnoe,  Asia  Minor,  the  island*  of  the  A*- 
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gean,  Greece,  Sjnia,  Anbia,  Kgypt,  and  lAym. 
The  eountiy  aboat  the  Thermodon  with  iti  capital 
Themiaeyni  wa*  inhaUted  only  W  the  Amanna, 
who  were  goretned  iiy  a  qoeen.  Tha  Oai^gareui, 
a  race  of  men,  were  eepanited  from  them  by  a 
moantain,  bnt  once  ereiy  year  the  Amaxoni  met 
the  Gaigareana  in  the  moontaini  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  letnmnl  to  their 
own  conntry.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
■ex,  were  brooght  up  by  the  Aniaxon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land;  but  each  girl 
lad  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gnrgazeans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  zi.  p.  503,  Ac;  Diod.  ii.  45, 
&e^  iiL  52,  ttc;  Justin,  ii  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tanro- 
poloa.  The  foundation  of  aereral  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  *.g.tl(  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphoa,  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodoms  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  thr  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  re^uded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Oreat  approached  the  conntry  of  the  Amaxons, 
their  queen  Tholestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  oonqnerar  of  Asia.  (Pint. 
AUx.  46.) 

But  wa  confine  omielTas  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adrentnies  with  which  the  Amo- 
lons  ore  connected.  They  ore  said  to  haTO  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  tha  reign  of  lohates,  bnt  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontes.  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  oonrt.  (Horn.  //.  tl  186,  &c; 
SchoL  ddZ^eopJL  17.)  [Bbllbrofhontss,  Lao- 
MBDON.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Hom.  II.  iii. 
189,  &c  )  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Enrystheoa,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amaxons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  hod  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  (ApoUod.  ii  5.  $  9; 
INod.  iv.  16 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  SO ;  Quint  Smyin.  zi. 
244.)  [Hbraclib.]  In  the  reign  of  Thesens  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  2 ;  PluL  Tka.  31,  33.) 
[Thxskos.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  PenthesUeia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achillea.  (Quint  Smym.  i.  669 ; 
Paus.T.  11.  §'2;  PhUostr.  tfcr.  ziz.  19.)    [Pbn- 

THBIULBU.] 

Tha  question  as  to  what  the  Amaxons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
tbeia  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discossed  by  andent  aa  well  aa  modem  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  irtfoKrini,  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  /lo^^r,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "bieastless,"  or  "not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,"  "beings  with  strong  breasts,"  or  "with 
one  breast."  (Philostr.  Ue.;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  tha  Circassian  word 
maza,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Brnm^tk, 
which,  aocoiding  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Spnngel,  Apo- 
logm  dm  J/lppocrate$,  ii.  p.  597;  Klaproth,  lUue 
aoci  dtm  Caaoonw,  i.  p.  655.)    .^ong  the  vaiious 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
for  the  origin  of  the  atoiy  about  die  i' 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opnion  ia,  that  tta 
peculiar  iray  in  which  the  wamen  of  sense  tt  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  perfonned  tka  dnties 
which  in  other  oonntoes  devolve  upon  men,  t«g»- 
thar  with  the  many  instancea  of  female  hsaresy 
and  courage  which  an  noticed  as  icmaikabia 
by  modem  travellers,  were  ooDveyed  to  the  i 
bitants  of  western  Asia  and  tha  Qneks  in  vagne  and 
obscun  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  tha  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  wuUke  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  nunonn  and  reports  were  sabaaqnenily 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popolar  tiaditica 
and  poetry.  Othen  think  tha*  the  A  »!■■■■ 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moan), 
whose  worship  vras  widely  qnead  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  vatiooa 
parts.  It  is  fiirther  inferred,  from  the  name  Anaa- 
■onea,  that  these  priestesses  matilatad  their  badiaa  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Oalli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  rrpreaentad  the 
mala  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  OalU  repn- 
sented  the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  Bntitwonld 
be  difficult,  in  tha  first  place,  to  prove  the  fftistfiKsi 
of  snch  prieateaaes,  and  in  the  second,  to  shew  how 
they  coidd  have  oeeasiooad  tha  belief  in  •  whale 
fenude  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  aar 
historical  traditions  aboat  the  Amaaons  caotain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  piamsble; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidienoa,  the 
first  opinion  has  mneh  mon  to  roeommend  iC 
(Comp.  HUller,  OrahMi.  pi  356,  Ac) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  ee- 
enpied  the  Oreek  artists  very  extensively,  and  wa 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  baaotiful 
works  of  art,  snch  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amaaons 
and  their  battles  with  man  are  represented.  The 
most  edebmted  works  of  this  kind  in  antiqaity 
ware  the  battle  of  the  Amaaons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poedle  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Pans.  L  15, 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athenn,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeua,  by  Phidias,  (i.  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  wen  also  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zens  at  OlympiiL 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  repusuitatiens 
of  Amozona  and  their  ooatumea,  aee  Mailer,  HaaA, 
d.  Ankdol.  $«  865,  417.  [U  &] 

AMAZO'NIUS  {'Afialirus),  a  samame  of 
Apollo,  nnder  which  he  was  wonhipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  for  as 
Pyrrhichns,  or  that  they  had  founded  tha  temple 
then.     (Pans,  iii  25.  §  2.)  [Lu  &] 

AMBIOATUS,  king  of  the  Celta  in  Gaol  ia 
the  nign  of  Tarquinius  Priscoa.  He  belonged  to 
the  Biturigea,  the  moat  powerfiti  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatua  was  advanced  in  yean,  he 
sent  out  Belloveaua  and  Sigovasut,  the  sons  cf  bis 
sister,  with  huge  svrarms  of  bis  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  popnktion.  BeUovesus  and  Sigovasos  draw 
lots  a*  to  the  coarse  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  conseqncnca  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.     (Liv.  v,  34.) 

AMBI'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  OaDic 
people  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhjne,  who 
were  formerly  tribntary  to  tha  Adnatici,  bat  wtn 
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<cii«iwt  by  Cnar  from  the  iBynrnt  tl  this  tri- 
kat*.  In  B.  c.  Si,  Cmt  plaeed  a  legion  and  ire 
okorti,  aader  the  rmnnend  ef  Q.  Tituiiu  Sabiniu 
and  L^  Anrmeiilnn  Cotta,  m  the  leniterie*  of 
the  EbaiMUB*  br  tlie  paipoae  of  paniiig  tbe  winter 
the*.  Bat  fifteen  daje  after  tkey  had  been  ita- 
tiaaed  in  tiiair  tecritaciea,  the  Ebonne*  reroited  at 
the  iiligatina  of  AmhioMandCktirolciM,  another 
ehie(  biieged  the  Benan  cemp,  and  deetnyed 
afaaeat  an  the  Roman  troopa,  after  they  had  been 
'-J-'^'  fay  Anbiorix  to  leave  their  camp  nnder 
ywariee  at  a  aafe-eondoct.  After  their  deetnctian 
Amfaioriz  hastened  to  the  Adnatici  and  Nerrii, 
and  induced  tb«n,  in  oonjonctiaD  with  the  Ebo- 
lonee,  ta  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  wa* 
ftatiooed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nerrii,  The 
fimnraa  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Oanli  on 
the  aniral  of  Caaar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raiie 
the  liegek  In  the  following  yean  Ambiorix  eon- 
tinaad  is  praeeente  the  war  againet  Caeaar,  bat 
theogh  all  his  pfama  wen  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
fitent  tnaga  he  niied  were  deieated  by  Caeiar,  he 
mhnj%  nrafti  Uling  into  the  hand*  at  the  con- 
^aeror.  (Caes.  B.  O.  t.  24,  26-^1,  tl  fi,  29— 
43,  Tiii.  24,  &c;  Dion  Can.  zL  6—10,  31,  Ac ; 
liT.  .Qiif.  106.)  According  to  Flomi  (iii.  10. 
9  8)  he  escaped  the  Tengeince  of  the  Bonuui*  by 
fleoag  beyond  the  Rhine. 

h.  AMBI'VIUS  TlTRPia    [TrapiOw] 

AMBOLOOE'RA  CA/itolurr^ipa),  tnm  dm- 
tdXAo  and  yiipca  **  ddaying  old  age,"  aa  a  aor- 
BBBW  of  Aphzodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  ^larla 
HMler  this  name.  (Paaa.  iii.  18.  g  1;  Pint. 
Sgmpoi.  iii.  6.)  [L.  8.] 

AMBRA'CIA  QAii^paicia},  a  dangfater  of  An- 
geaa,  baa  whom  the  town  of  Ambiicia  deriTed  it* 
namcL  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Diomf.  P»- 
ritg.  492.)  Other  traditions  repreaent  her  as  a 
gnnd-daagfater  of  ApoUo,  and  a  dangbter  of  Hela- 
nene,  king  of  the  Dtyopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
tidid  aoeoont  derired  the  name  of  the  town  thnn 
Ambtax,  a  loa  of  Thespratii*  and  gnadson  of 
Lycaon.  (Steph.  Bys.  /.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS  ('A^ffwirwt)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  conrtieT  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Ilaer.  64.  [44]  g  3)  flonriahed  a.  d.  230.  At  fint 
a  Valentinian  (Eoaeb.  H.  £.  vii.  18)  and  Maicionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  &ith  by  Orieea,  whose  con- 
stant fellow-stndent  he  beoune  (Origen,  Bp.  ad 
AfrieoM.  ToL  i  p.  29X  and  was  orduned  deacon. 
(S.  Hits.  Vir.  lUuttr.  56.)  He  pUed  Origen  with 
^oestianB,  and  niged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries ( JpToSiaMcrqi ),  supplying  him  with 
transeriben  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fsssor  daring  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maziminns 
(Ensebk  ri.  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  d. 
247  and  253.  His  kttei*  to  Origen  (praised  by 
8t.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
lib.  de  Orot.  c.  &  p.  208,  a.  a  (See  Ronth's 
SMqmiae  Soar.  ii.  pi  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  Eihartatim  to  Mariyrdom ;  Boola  agaiiul 
debt :  CbmmaUarf  s*  St.  JoUt  Gotprl ;  and  Oh 
Pn^trr.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bithop  of  Milan,  was 
bom  pnfaaUy  at  Augusta  Trevinnun  (TVnu), 
which  waa  the  sent  of  goTemmcnt  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  fotfaer  was  prefect.  His 
biqgraphers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  A.  o.,  but  the  latter  is  pra- 
tably  the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
Us  iafoacy  which  were  onderatoed  to  portend  his 
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iutare  gnatnusa  His  father  baring  died,  Aas- 
farase,  then  a  boy,  nooampanied  hi*  mother  to 
Roaae,  where  he  reeeived  tisa  adncation  of  an  adt^ 
cata  under  Anions  Prabns  and  Symmachn^  He 
bapm  pieadrng  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
reodenee,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation -for 
bransie  eloquence.  This  soeoesa^  together  with 
the  infloene*  of  his  fiunily,  led  to  his  appointment 
(ahoot  370  A.  n.,  or  a  little  faOer)  as  consular  pre- 
fect of  the  prerinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whcae 
•eat  of  gOTemment  wa*  Milan. 

The  atmggle  between  the  Catholic*  and  Arian* 
waa  asw  at  ita  height  in  the  Weatem  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auzentin^  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  qoeation  at  the  appointment  of  his 
snece«sor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties,  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restna 
peace,  and  addreased  the  people  in  a  concilktoiy 
apeedi,  at  the  conduaion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  crowd  cried  ont  '^Amhrrmu 
epuetfut."  The  worda  wen  received  as  an  orscle 
£nom  heaven,  and  Ambroee  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  aochunation  of  tbe  whde  multitude,  the  bishop* 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  conld 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paiilin.  VitAmbm. 
pp.  2, 3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  lie  raiatook  hia  way,  and  found  himaelf  the 
next  morning  befon  the  gate  at  the  dty.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  (Valentinian  I.),  and  was  oonseciated  on 
the  eighui  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
hi*  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  ehnith  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  lifie,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  wa*  most  firm  and  skiliuL  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monasticism  :  about  two 
years  aher  his  conieciation  he  wrote  his  three 
books  "  De  Virginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  bis  very  entrance  on 
hu  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplicinn,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  vrith  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  bis 
son  Oiatian,  for  whose  instmction  he  composed  his 
treatises  "De  Fide,"  and  **De  Spiritu  Snncto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricnm,  and  afterwards  (in  Care's  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  rettim  to  Mikin,  be  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  afliurs.  When 
Maximo^  after  the  death  of  Giatian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  tbe  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again-to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gnve  such  oifence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  baste. 

While  rendering  these  political  serriees  to  Ju»- 
tina  and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  .\rian,  and  had 
brou^t  np  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenetsi 
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Her  contett  with  AmbroH  begun  in  tlia  jear  S80, 
when  die  a|ipomted  an  Aruui  biihop  to  the  Tacant 
Me  of  Sirmiam ;  apon  which  Arnhnwe  went  to 
Sinnium,  and,  a  miiacnloiu  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  inanlted  him  luTing  straek  terror  into  hii  op- 
ponent!, he  conieerated  Anemmiiu,  who  wu  of 
the  orthodox  party,  ai  bishop  of  Siimium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Jnatina  let  on  foot 
^wTeral  intrignee  against  him,  but  without  effect, 
'in  the  year  382,  Palladiui  and  Secnndianui,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Omtian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controTersy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  lUyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  AqnUeia,  OTor 
which  Ambrois  presided,  and  by  whidi  PaUadins 
and  Secundianns  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  885  aod  SSS,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflieL  Jnstina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  chnnhes  in  Milan,  fw 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siaatica.  Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  roee  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (386)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcibk  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
Dp  the  pe<^le,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  bet,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambraee,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  fsw  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Aozentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  m  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  tne  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Oerva- 
sins  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself^  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
his  disciple  Angustine,  who  wu  in  Milan  at  the 
time;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
oonrt,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  genenl  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  ( Ambras.  EpitL 
xii.  XX,  xxi.  xxu,  g  2,  liii.  liv. ;  Paulin.  VU.  Ambrot. 
8  14-17,  p. 4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Cmfia.  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  Dt  Civ.  Dei,  xxil  8.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
tame  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  D»  Fid,  Catlulioa) ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  partiea  was  qmt* 
altered  by  the  death  of  Jnstina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maximns  (388).  This  event  pat  th*  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prinea 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambmas 
speedily  acquired  such  Influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius admisHon  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  aiier 
he  had  petibrmed  a  public  penanea,  and  bad  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  die  difilBrenoa  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  iras  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  ApoUinarians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  waa  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfiilly  reaisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachns  and  the  heatheo  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  An- 
gustine in  the  Christian  &ith.  [ADoosriNDa] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exoeptiea 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  nsarpi^ 
tion  of  Engenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  ears 
of  his  bishopric  He  died  on  the  4tl>  of  April, 
A.O.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scueely  extended  beyond  a  &ir 
acquaintance  with  the  woiks  of  the  Greek  liUhss, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  besr 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  talher  a  mas 
of  action  than  of  lettera. 

His  works  are  very  ntmierona,  though  sevenl  of 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Letter^ 
Sermoos,  and  Oiationa,  Commentariea  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  odibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are :  "  Haxaemeron,"  an  aoconint  of  the 
creation;  "De  Officiis  Ministromm,'"  which  isg»' 
nerally  considered  his  best  work ;  "  De  Mysteris;' 
"Do  Sacramentis;''  "De  Poenitentia ;"  and  Iks 
above-mentioned  works,  "Do  Fide,"  and  'DeSp- 
ritu  Sancto,"  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  **Te  Doom  landamna,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  leaat  a  cen- 
tury hter.  There  are  other  hymns  asctibcd  Is 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  centnry  nnder  the  namee  of  "Offidma  Ab- 
brosianum"  and  "Missa  Ambrosiana." 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  eontaiiung  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretaiy  Panlinns,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  £rum  Tlnodoret^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Beaedie- 
tine  editors.  Two  worics  of  Ambrose,  BiflmtHt 
^/mboli  ad  Mt^tmtios,  and  Epidola  its  FUt,  ba^ 
been  discovered  by  Angaki  Mail,  and  an  pubiiabst 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Atytows 
Keterass  \ova  Cotteclio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRCSIUS,  a  hearer  of  Oidymna,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  M.  o.  392,  and  was  the  author  (f 
CommaUaria  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  vase  i^siait 
ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extauL  (& 
Hieron.  J*  Fir.  lUtul.  g  126.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

A'MBRYON  ['Aiiifittr)  wrote  a  work  « 
Theooitoa  the  Chan,  ban  which  DioKcnes  Ua- 
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tin(T.  1 1)  qoMa*  aa  epgiam  of  llaocritiu  agmut 
AnMode. 

AMBRTSSUS  fA^pMwvt),  the  mythiod 
ibandcr  of  the  town  of  AmbtTWDi  or  Amphiyuiu 
in  Phocia.  (Pnii.  x.  36.  g  2.)  [L.  &] 

AMBnOJA,  AUBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
CA/aCaiiAb,  'A^iXorfAnn,  and  'AfitaikiM),  rarname* 
imdcr  which  the  Spattant  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Oiorari,  and  Zeni.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  g  4.)  The 
Meaning  of  the  name  is  nncertain,  bat  it  has  been 
snppoeed  to  be  derired  from  drmtdKXm,  and  to  de- 
■gnata  thoae  divinities  as  the  delajers  of  death. 

[L.S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  bmily  of  the 
mtridan  Fabu  Okn&  The  fint  member  of  the 
rahia  gma,  who  acqnitrd  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fsfaiss  Vilnlanas,  eonnl  in  B.  c  4 1*2,  who  if  pears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabios  Vibnlanns,  consul 
in  B.  c  421.  FroD  this  time  the  name  Vibnlanns 
was  drapt,  and  that  of  Ambnstns  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  tarn  supplanted  bj  that  of 
WaTJnms,  which  was  first  acqnued  bjr  Q.  Fabios, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  below],  sad  was  handed  down 
ij  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  r.  Q.  K.  Vudlanus  Aubds- 
Toa,  consul  in  &  c.  412.     (Lir.  iT.  £2.) 

2.  M.  Fabivs  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximns 
in  the  year  that  Borne  was  taken  bj  the  Oaols, 
B.  c  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Nos.  3,  i,  and 
£]  were  sent  as  smhasaadors  to  the  Ganls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clnsinni,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  ib»  besieged  against  die  Oanls.  The 
Quia  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sop- 
nodered  to  diem  for  violating  the  hw  of  nations ; 
and  npon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  RomCi  The  three 
sons  woe  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bonea.     (Lir.  t.  36,  36,  41 ;  Pint.  Cam.  17.) 

3b  K.  Fabtos  M.  v.  Q.  n.  Ahbdstus,  son  of 
Mo,  2  and  btother  to  Nos.  4  and  6,  was  quaestor 
in  B.  c.  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  fiorn  the  plebs.  (Lir.  ir.  54.)  He  was 
consular  tribnne  for  the  first  time  in  404  (ir,  61), 
again  in  401  (t.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (t.  24), 
and  a  fiaorth  tune  in  390.     [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  FABiva  M.  r.  Q.  v.  Ambostits,  son  of 
Nok  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bona  in  &  a  406  (Ur.  ir.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  Nob  2:] 

5.  Q.  Fabhw  If.  r.  Q.  N.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  oonsuhir  tii- 
bone  in  b.  a  390.     [See  No.  2.] 

6.  M.  FABioa  K.  r.  M.  n.  Ambcbtus,  son,  as 
H  appears,  of  No,  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  &  a 
381.  (Lir.  Ti.  22.)  He  had  two  dBnghter^  of 
wham  the  eider  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicins,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinins  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
IddnJaa  Rcigationa,  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Liry,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
fiuher  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
anlship  fi»  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (n.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribnne 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
aapport  of  the  Lidnian  Rogations,  (vi.  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363L     (FaiL  CapUol.) 

7.  H,  Fabids  N,  f.  M.  n,  Ambuetcb,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No,  4,  was  consul  in  b,  c  360,  and 
earned  on  the  war  against  the  Hemici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(Liv,  vii.  11 1  Fait.  Trnm^)    He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  !n  356,  and  earned  on  the  war  ^gainst 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  fiom  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  coUeague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  lUctator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  abject  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  sgain,  which  was  ejected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  intenez,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law,  (Liv,  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tibortes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  Fad.  Driumpk.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  fhutiate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object, 
(Liv,  vii,  22,)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q,  FaUttS  Maximns  Rullianns,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Ilome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,   (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabiub  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  b.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed  through  foar  of  the  Oauls.    (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M,  Fabids  M,  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  &  c.  322.    (Liv.  viiL  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabiiw  (Q.  F.  Q.  N.)  Ambustos,  dic- 
tator in  &  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fiuilt  in  the  election.     (Liv.  iz.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabiub  M,  f,  N,  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  bone  in  b,  c  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Anlios,  who  fell  in  bottle,     (Liv.  ix,  23.) 

AMEINIAS.     [NARcisauB.] 

AMEI'NIAS  {'AiuwUu),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii  84,  93^  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (  Tian.  1 4),  distin* 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Swlsmis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  npon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  alto  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians,  (Herod. 
Plut.  U.  CO.;  Diod.  xL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(F.  H.  V,  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
oemnation  of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Arsio- 
pagus,     [AxocHVLUS,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  ('AfuiniKAqs),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  B.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc,  i.  13.) 
Pliny  (H.  N.  vii  56)  says,  that  lliucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Qreece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles, 
According  to  Syncellus  fp.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  CAM'^Iu),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  bis  K^vrai  when  Arisfa>> 
phanes  was  third  with  the  "  Clouds"  (423  B.  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  Ku/uurral,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds,"  (414 
B.  c;  Aigum.  in  Aristoph.  iVai,  et  .^e.)    Tl>« 
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Kinos  appenn  to  hnTe  hod  the  nunc  nibjtict  and 
aim  u  the  "  Cloodi."  It  is  at  leost  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chora* 
coniitted  of  tfMvTivTiU.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  28; 
Athen.  t.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alladei  to 
Ameipaias  in  the  **  Frogs"  (t.  13 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poeta,  Ameipaias  applied  to 
him  the  prarerb  Ttr/Mi  ytyortis,  which  means 
"  a  person  who  labours  for  others,"  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bom  on  the  fonrth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fingments  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 'AraKffrraSff'arTM,  YLaTtcBlur  (doubtful), 
Korrot,  Koixot,  Zar^,  X^mSini,  and  of  some 
the  name*  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
phiys  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Prag. 
Cam.  i.  p.  199,  it  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'OORAS  ('A/»tX»jira7<((Wf)  or  ME- 
LESA'G0RAS(Mc\i)<ra7t(/xu),  a*  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgiaa  and  Eudemu*  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  tl  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eur^.  Alcal.  2  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  $  3, 
where  Heyne  ha*  substituted  VltXriircrfipas  for 
Mriiate/ipas.)  Maximns  Tyrius  {Serm.  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonns  of  Corystus  {Hiri.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  on 
Amelesagora*  of  Athens,  the  hitter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica ;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
gora* of  Chalcedon.  (Vouius,  de  Hilt,  Graec  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIOS  (^AfUKuaX,  a  natiTe  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suida*  («.  e.  AiU\m),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  {viL  Plotm.),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry,  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  <V^yo>  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  ha* 
been  pmerred  by  Eusebins.  {Praep.  Evamg.  xi 
19.)  See  Snid.  Porphyr.  U.  ec.;  Syrian,  zii 
Mtlapkst.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Jiemarb  oa  fyee-TkMi»g,  p.  182,  ftc.  Lend. 
174S ;  Fabric.  AU.  Onue.  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('AMtbTiit),  an  ancient  Greek  snr^ 
geon,  mentioned  by  Oalen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
bgenious  bandages.  {De  Faicm,  e.  S8,  61,  89, 
▼oL  xii.  ppi  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fiagments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
AmynUa  (of  which  name  Anmila  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  sttU  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Sni;gical  Writers  by  Nieetaa  (Fabricius, 
BM.  Or.  ToL  ziL  pi  778,  ed.  vet.),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  pteserred  by  Oribaaius  (Colt.  Mtdie.  xlviiL 
80)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  CoUeo- 
tioa  of  CJosfKi  Analora  ■  ValiaunM  Codiabiu,  p. 
09,  Rom.  18S1,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  mnat  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
centniy  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idftt.  zvil  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Phihdelphns,  about  B.  c.  264,  for  plotting 
againat  his  liie.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AME'RIAS  (^liiufUi),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  a  work  entitled  TKiaaat, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  worda, 
and  another  called  "V^vrmunit.    (Auen.  iv.  f. 
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176,  e,  e,  XT.  p.  681,  t,  &e.;  Se\uA.adApolLRia^. 
ii  384,  1284 ;  Knster,  ad  Hemdt.  s.  e.  'Mtutirit.) 

AMERISTOS  ^AMWrof),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesiehoma,  la  mentioned  by  Proclna  (ad 
EueHd.  ii.  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  euly  Oieek  gt»- 
meters.  He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c 

AMESTRIS.    [AMiksnua.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Attieus  (vL  1.  §  13),  written  B.  c.  SO,  was  pn- 
bably  a  debtor  of  Attieus  in  Cilicia. 

AMISO'DARUS  ('A^umift^Mf  ),•  king  of  Lyda, 
who  vras  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maern.  (Horn.  IL  zvi.  328 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hem.  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  iL  8.  §  1;  Aelian,  II.  A.  is.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvi  317,  &c)    [L.  S.] 

A'MITON  ('A/iItm'),  of  Eleutherse  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  song  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  Hi*  descendant*  were 
called^mtfc>rM('AfiiTop<t).  ( Athen.  ziv.  p. 638, b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeua,  as  the  two  names  Amiton  and  Canton*  do 
not  coneapond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comn.  Etym.  M.  f.  8S. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Hesych.  *.  t^  AfLTtroplXai.) 

AMMIA'NUS  ('AfifuoK^t),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiii.  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MS& 
assign  to  Ammionus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  pi  127,  No.  zlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  fticetious  character.  In  the 
Planudeon  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianua,  which 
Wemsdorf  suppose*  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avianoa 
or  Avienu*.    \Foel.  Lot.  Min,  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  hi*  epigram*.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrnrnmatiat  Locil- 
lin*,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  fiom 
the  dicmnstance  that  both  attack  an  ontor  named 
Flaoens.  (Ammian.  Ep.  2;  Lucil.  Bp.  86,  vf. 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  ia  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30)^ 
who  is  supposed  by  soma  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him,  Bnt  the  fiict  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  wen  contempo- 
rary. From  two  other  epignuns  of  Ammiann* 
(Jacoba,  vid,  iv.  p,  127,  No.  42,  and  voL  xiiL 
p.  125),  we  find  that  ho  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  fionriahed  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  AnOuil.  Graee.  xi. 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  proCsne  hiatory 
in  the  Latin  language,'*  waa  by  biith  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  frequently  dedares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxiL  8.  S  88,  xxiiL  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  AntioiBb,  a*  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libonins.  (See  Vales,  prarf.  mAmmim. 
Mareelim.)  At  an  eariy  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arm*,  and  wa*  admitted  among  the 
;>ra<ec<om  domatid,  which  proves  tliat  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  fiunily,  since  none  wen  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  ot  noble  Mood,  or 
offlcen  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing IS  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  staff  af 
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Cnieinu,  one  of  the  mott  aUe  amoiig  the  genenli 
■f  Comtmtiiia,  and  aceorapaiiied  him  to  the  East 
ia  SS6.  He  returned  with  hk  canunander  to  Italy 
fan  jeui  afterwarda,  &om  thence  paned  orer  into 
Old,  nd  luisted  in  the  enteipriie  againtt  Sylra- 
ma,  again  followed  Unieinaa  when  deipatehed  for 
a  leraBd  time  to  the  Eait,  and  appeara  to  have 
aenr  qaitted  him  nntil  the  period  of  hia  final  dia- 
foa  in  360.  Ammisnua  cubaequently  attended 
Ike  aapenr  Jnlian  in  hi*  campaign  againat  the 
Psiiina,  waa  present  at  Antioeh  in  371,  when  the 
riot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  leign  of 
Vileoa,  and-witacaaed  the  toitnrea  inflicted  upon 
tk  coupimtaca.  (xxiz.  i.  §  24.)  Erentiially 
k  fitahliihed  himself  at  Rome,  when  he  con>- 
paaed  hia  history,  and  doling  the  progress  of  the 
tadk  read  aereral  portiona  poblicljr,  which  were 
neand  with  great  i^pbiiie.  (Liban.  Epitl. 
lonxLZxzm.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf)  The  preciae  date 
ef  Ui  death  ia  not  recorded,  bnt  it  nraat  hatre  hap- 
pestd  later  than  390,  aince  a  reference  ocean  to 
llu  cauolahip  of  Neotezioa,  which  bdonga  to  that 
Jtat 

TV  work  of  Ammiajma  extended  from  the  ae- 
aaaoB  ef  Nerra,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
Urtoiei  of  Tadtns  and  the  bit^raphie*  of  Sueto- 
nia  tanmated,  to  the  death  of  Valena,  A.  n.  378, 
oaipriiisg  a  period  of  282  jreaiti  It  waa  dirided 
ials  tUityHioe  hooka,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
■R  loiL  The  remaining  eighteen  embiaee  the  acta 
<f  Cautsntias  from  a.  i>.  353,  the  aerenteenth  year 
4  \a»  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
GaDas,  Joliamis,  Jovianus,  Valentinianns,  and 
Valena,  The  portion  pieaerred  inclndes  the  trana- 
•rtiom  of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  ptOTes 
tktt  the  earlier  books  mast  have  presented  a  Tory 
oniaati  abridgment  of  the  erents  contained  in 
tka  long  apace  oTer  which  they  atretched ;  and 
t  »e  may  feel  satiafied,  that  what  has  been 
more  Tahiable  than  what  has  pe- 
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Citioo  (ap.  zzH.)  pays  a 
^  te  the  accoracy,  fiddity,  a 


well'deaerTed  tri- 
and  impartiality  of 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
Up  tf  many  important  {acts  not  elsewhere  re- 
(■M,  and  for  mneh  Tsloable  insight  into  the 
^>ia  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  pnblic 
fc«l»g  ptewlent  in  his  day.  Hia  hiatory  moat  not, 
^**<ni^betegaideda*aeoiiiplete  chronicle  of  that 
*»;  thoK  pnceedinga  only  are  broaght  forward 
praaineiitly  in  whidi  he  himaelf  was  engaged,  and 
Mulj  an  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
famjed  upon  his  own  obaerretions,  or  npon  the  in- 
■•■aiioB  deiiTed  from  tmstworthy  eye-witneaaea. 
A  eanadetshie  manlier  of  diaaeitations  and  digre»- 
waa  an  intradoced,  many  of  them  highly  inteieat- 
iV  aad  TsfaiableL  Sudi  are  hia  notices  of  die 
iarfnninoa  and  mannera  af  the  Saiaeen*  (zir.  4), 
^>ha  Scythians  and  Satmatian*  (zTii.  12),  of  the 
Has  and  Alaai  (zzzi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
*w  camtiy  (zzu.  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogra- 
l>al  diacaadons  span  Ganl  (zr.  9),  the  Pontns 
(no.  ■),  and  Thrace  (zxviL  4),  althongh  the 
aemcj  rf  many  of  hia  details  has  been  caillod  in 
^tioB  by  D'Anville.  Leaa  legitimate  and  less 
^uioaa  are  hit  geological  apecnlationa  npon  earth- 
jy*  (zriL  7\  hia  astiuuuuiieal  inqniries  into 
J^ajzz.  S),  eomcU  (zxr.  10),  and  the  regu- 
""^  at  d»  calendar  (zxri.  I),  hia  medical  re- 
•eo^into  tb»  origin  of  epdmnica  (ziz.  4),  hia 
"""I"*'  theoiy  on  the  destraction  of  liona  by 


mosquitoes  (zriiL  7),  and  his  hottSoaltaial  eaaay 
on  the  impregnation  of  paima  (zziv.  SV  Bnt  ia 
addition  to  indnstry  in  leaeareh  and  honesty  of 
poipose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measnie  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
pointa  to  riae  luperior  to  the  prejudice  of  hia  day, 
and  with  a  clear-aighted  independence  of  apiiit 
which  preTonted  him  frxmi  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrora  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constautius, 
rendering  him  an  aasy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  miniona  by  whom  he  was  aummnded, 
the  female  intriguea  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Oallua,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtne  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valentinian,  are  aU  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth,  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  ezpoeing  the  follies  of  othera, 
and  especially  in  ridicnlmg  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pufau  anperstition,  Ammianua  did  not  entirely 
eacape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  apella,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appeara  te  have  gainied  additional 
atrength  upon  the  firat  introduction  of  Chriatianity, 
evidently  ezereiaed  no  amall  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  aubUe  myaticiam  which  philoaophers 
pretended  to  diicover  lurking  below,  when  mized 
up  with  the  pare  and  simple  bnt  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  &ith,  formed  a  confiiaed  moas  which  fiew 
intellecta,  ezcept  thoae  of  the  very  hi^eat  class, 
eoold  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  contraveray  haa  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  nligioua  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  Then  ia  nothing  in  hia  writinga  which 
can  entitle  OS  todsoide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  paaaagea  ha  speaka  with  mariced  respect  of 
Christianity  imd  its  professors  (zzi.  sub  fin.,  zxii. 
11,  zzvii.  3  ;  compare  zzii.  12,  zzv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  ezpressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  **  to  the  ineo(npaiabIe  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,"  afbrd  no  eonclnsive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cnaa.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scrapie  to  stigmatise  with  the 
atmost  severity  the  savage  fnry  mT  the  contending 
aecta  (zziL  S),  nor  fiiil  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damaao*  and  Urainas  in  the  conteat  for 
the  aee  of  Rome  (zzvii.  3) :  the  ahaence  cf  all 
cenaore  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terma 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  fziv. 
II,  zziL  3),  the  Oenins  (zd.  14),  Mercurins(zvL 
5,  zzv.  4),  and  other  deities,  an  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decinve  proob  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writen  of  diia  epoch  seem  pnipoaely  to  avoid 
emnmitting  themaelvea.  Being  prohaMy  devoid  of 
strong  lehgioas  princi|des,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  dedaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  &ith  of  the 
coort  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  con  be  said  in  praiae  of  the  atyle  of  Am- 
mianos.  The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceaaed  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harah  diction  and  involved  perioda  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  aoldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompoua  inflation  and  flaahy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal achoola.  His  phraaeolM|y  as  it  regards  the  sig- 
nificatioo,  gtammalical  inMzioD*,  aiui  agmtactaeol 
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eooUiiatioiM  of  wordi,  probaUy  lepicienti  die  enr- 
nnt  language  of  tlie  i^^  but  mutt  be  pronounced 
foil  of  barfaaiiam*  and  •olecimu  when  judged  ac- 
coiding  to  the  atandaid  of  Cicero  and  Livy, 

The  Editio  Princepe  of  Ammianni  Marcelliniu, 
edited  by  Angelas  Sabinui,  waa  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  Oeoige  Sachiel  and  Barth.  Oolich  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  yery  incorrect,  and  contains 
13  books  only,  from  the  Uth  to  the  26th,  both 
indusire.  The  remaining  fire  were  first  pablished 
by  Aoooni,  who,  in  hi*  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Angsbaig  in  1532,  boasta  that  be  had  corrected 
iiTc  thousand  eirors. 

The  most  useful  modem  editions  are  those  of 
Otonovins,  4to.,  Lngd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Emesti,  8to. 
Lipa.,  1 77S ;  but  abore  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  hia  death  by 
Eifoidt,  and  published  at  Leipoe,  in  3  Tola.  Sto. 
1808.  (W.  R.] 

AMMON  CA^i/iMr),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
w  Libyan  dirinity,  whose  wonhip  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  die  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Oreece.  The  real 
i^yptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammnn  (Herad.  ii. 
42:  Plot  de  A  «(  Os.  9) ;  the  Oraeks  called  him 
Zens  Amman,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jerem.  zlri.  25.)  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  fint  establishod 
he  was  reTored  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
dirinitj,  is  dear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
tecogniaed  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
phQoai^jucal  specuUtions,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  chamcter  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  o(  and  a  more  spiritual  riew  of  Urn  aobsti- 
tuted  in  its  phue. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appear*  to 
hare  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  rerered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
mot  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  42;  Diod.  L  16.) 
Another  fomous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracl^  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwah)  in 
the  Idbyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pans.  i.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
tepicsented  either  in  the  form  of  a  lam,  or  as  a 
human  bang  with  the  head  of  a  lam  (Herod.  L  c; 
Straik.  i»ii.  n.  812)  j  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tetions  in  which  he  ^ipcars  altogether  as  a  human 
bong  wiUi  only  the  horns  of  a  nun.  Tertnllian 
V  ^^  3)  calls  him  dna  oviwa.  If  we  take  all 
these  circnmstances  into  oonsidention,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Anmon  was  that  of 
a  protector  ana  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aelhio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  nations  of  the  Aethiopians 
a*  well  a*  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
I*  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  riew 
IS  supported  by  Tarions  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (Poet.  Attr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
arauonalistic  inteipretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god  s  wonhip,  reUtes  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 

nw  inebn,  and  m  commemoration  of  the  henefita 
fw^^^™*  VP^  "»  god.  he  w"  represented  a. 
ftbunan  being  with  homa.  What  Pausania«(iT  23w 
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§  6)  and  Enstathins  (od  Diomy.  Perieg.  212)  i*- 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etynudogiea  of  tha 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Amumi, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,   likewiae 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.     Herodotos  sa- 
lates  a  stoiy  to  account  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42): 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zens,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  bowerer,  Herides 
at  but  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zena  contrired 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
lam,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  bia  body 
with  uie  skin  of  the  lam,  he  appeared  before  llsaa 
cles.     Hence,  Herodotos  adds,  the  ThiiliaiW  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  yeair  Bid  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  rnun,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  die  staaoe  of  Zeus  "(Ammon)  ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  pUce  that  of  Heracles 
A  similar  account  mentuwed  by  Servina  {ad  Aem, 
iv.  196)may  serve asacommentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  othera,  Heracles, 
went  to  Iiufis  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  waa  at  last  quite  exAooated  wilh 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  &ther,  Jupiter.     Haeapoa 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heiaclea  to  a  pJaee 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with   its   foot.      For  this   reason,   says    Servins, 
Jupiter   Ammon,    whose  name    is   derived  from 
dijiua  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  boms  of  a 
ram.    (Comp.  Hygin.  Foi.  1 33,  Poa<.  .<is<r.  l  20 ; 
Lucan,  PiartaL  ix.  5 1 1 .)     There  are  aereral  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  ariaing  freia 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  bat  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  aa  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  desert^ 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oradea.    Aia- 
mon,  therefore,  who  is  identkal  with  the  nm,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  poe- 
sessions ;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symboUcally  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  waa  peiformed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.    On  a  certain  day,  the  iiniga 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Kile  inw 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  broiu^t  back,  u 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  i.  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (aJIft^ 
ILr.  f.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  fens; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zens  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebeh 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebiated  a  splendid  festirsl  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.     This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  (o^ier)  is  one.    Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  aa  the  sun  in  ths 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ws- 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Po$l.  Adr.  i.  20  j  MsctoK 
&<.  i.  21.  18  i  Aelian,  T.  H.  x.  18.)     Thii  sstre- 
nomical  character  of  AJnmon  ia  of  later  origin,  snl 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  aizth  century  bebn 
Christ.    The  specukting  Greeks  of  still  later  tiaxi 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Tisi 
Diodorus;  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  4c.)  k« 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  deacribei  him  (i- 
11,  &c)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  univene,  nii 
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a*  the  aatlMr  ofaD  life  in  natsra.  (Camp.  Pint  ile 
A.  <<  Oi.  9,  21.)  The  nev  PJatonisU  pereeired 
in  AmnKm  their  deminigoi,  that  it,  the  creator  and 
pccaerrer  of  the  world.  A*  this  nibjcct  belongs 
Bate  csfteciBlij  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
caaoot  heie  enter  into  a  detailed  diacniaion  about 
the  aatore  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
asBgned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysns 
and  Heiack*.  Respecting  Uiese  points  and  the 
larioaa  opinions  of  raoden  cntics,  as  well  as  the 
diflerent  lepreaeatatiooa  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
the  reader  aaay consult  Jablonsky,  2'mtltffm  Aeggpt.; 
BaUo,  XIm  aUt  Jmiiam,  mit  immdtrtr  Riiebieit 
<mf£i^pimt,u.e.i.i9;  J.  &  Prichard,  JJpjjXuii 
J#jtte/ajy,-  J.  F.  Champdlion,  Pamikiam  iE^sjiXiah 
«■  CWInriim  4m  Ptnomaga  de  Camdaim  Ejffjpte,  jfc 
PMia,lS23. 

The  worahip  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greeoe  at  an  early  period,  protjably  through  the 
fidiirBB  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
aaoat  have  fiirmed  a  connexion  with  the  great  om- 
dU  of  Asunon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  estabiish- 
asent.  Aaunon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Paaa.  ix.  16.  g  1 ),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Paasaniaa  (iiL  18.  |  2)  nys,  consolted  the  oracle 
of  A»»m«i  in  Libya  from  early  tiaies  mors  than 
the  other  Oiceka.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
aiupped,  from  tbe  time  of  Lysander,  as  seabusly  as 
in  Amntoninm.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
aented  with  the  head  M  a  ram  (Pans.  riii.  S'2.  §  1), 
and  the  Oneks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
hnmi^  which  Alexaadar  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oaaia  ia  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ('A^t^uir),  a  geometriciao,  who  made 
a  Hiiasuwiutut  of  the  wdUs  of  Borne,  ahout  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  milea  in  drcnit.  (Olympiodoms, 
mp.  PkoL  Cod.  80,  pi  63s  ed.  Bekker.)      [P.  S.] 

AMMON  CA|i/iw).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
A.  D.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  (M  tit  Ruamctim 
againat  Or^eoism  (not  extant).  A  fiagawnt  of 
Ammon,  bom  this  worii  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
&.CjTiLAiBX.Ijib.d»lieelaFiiU.(\<A.T.  pt2,ad 
fin.  Pl  60,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  He  was  present  at 
the  Cooneil  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus's  church, 
near  Chakedon.  (Sox.  Hid,  EeoL  nii.  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
Onmcilin.  ToL  iii.  pt  Sol.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Eleaichia,  in  the  Thebuide,  in 
the  4th  and  6th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Tbeophilns  of  Alexandria, 
apL  SgnodieoH  BeTeregii,  toL  L  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
fancfaius  has  pnbli^ed  in  a  Latin  rertion  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilas  De  Vila  tt  Cbaeersottme 
£&  PadnrnH  et  Tluodori  (ap.  Holland.  Ada  Saim- 
lormm,  vol.  sir.  p.  347,  &C,).  It  contuns  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NAS('A^>^»*)or  AMOUN  ('A^i'), 
bonder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
eamnnmitiee  in  ^ypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  pcrsoaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinenea  (Soiom.  HuL  Eed.  L  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Panl'a  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
HM.  JSed.  it.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
]  8  years,  whso  at  her  wiM,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  ML 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotia,  where  he 
Uved  'i2  gtut,  visiting  hia  sister-wifo  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  HU.  Lcaa.  c.  7  ;  Ruffin. 
rit.Patr.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  SL  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  Athan.  Opp.  toI. 
i.  pt  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i.  s.  before  A.  D.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  VU.  &  Antomi  k 
S.  Athanaa.  f  60),  and  as  St  Athanoaius's  history 
of  St  Antony  ]»cserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  A.  D.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  RmU*  ofAtoetiaum  (ne^dAaia)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
Bibtialk.  VimdoL  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6) ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  BiUiati.  PP.  AtoOka,  voL  iL  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  rueafy-tiro  ^jix<M /futaMmu  of  the  lanie 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lambec.  <.c.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.J.C.} 

AMMO'NIA  ('Afifuwla),  a  surname  of  Hens 
under  which  she  was  vrorthippcd  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  irom  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Pans.  v.  15.  |  7.)     [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  ('AMMwau^'),  •  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  aiicr 
Christ  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher SyrianuB,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ais,  which  became  so  fend  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damascius,  op.  PioL  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  «. «.  'kfifimnavit  and  'Orst  A^por.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  fiivourita  of  Alkxandxk 
BahM,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entile  management  of  pnbUc  ai&irs.  Asa- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numenos  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  ^ut  &  c  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Anmiooius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  eqwusa  bis  cause. 
(Liv.  EpiL  50 ;  Joseph.  Aul.  ziii.  4.  $  5  ;  Diod. 
Bm.  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Wom.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('AwMfriot)  of  Ai.xxandhm, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  popil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  ei  'A^ 
/ufnor.)  He  wrote  eonunentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  an  ex- 
tant (Fabric  liibL  Oraee.  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Euait  Mitongaa  tur  Fieole  d'Ataaadn,  i.  pp.  , 
179,233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('A^vuinof),  of  Albxandria, 
Presbyter  and  OeonUMDUS  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  A.  o.  468.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  {OomeUia,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
h.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  Om  tts  Dtfinaet 
behcten  Abten  md  Penat,  against  the  Mono* 
pbysite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioaeorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  Etpontitm  of  lit  Book  cf  Actt  (ap. 
autma  Grate.  Pair,  ta  Act  SS.  Apotlolonm,  8vo., 
Ozon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer) ;  a  Cbmmmtety  on 
lit  PtcUmu  (used  by  Nicolas  in  his  Catena  ;  se. 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Mont&na  p. 
244) ;  Oa  lie  Ueiacnuron  (no  remains) ;  0»  iSt. 
Join't  Gapd,  which  exists  in  the  Qiltmi  Orat- 
eorum  Patnat  as  S.  Joan.   ei.  Corderii,   foL, 
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Antw.  16S0.  He  ii  quoted  in  the  OiUmai  on  the 
Hittory  of  Sutaitnalt  and  on  DimuL  (Nom  Cot- 
Ittt.  Scrifl,  Vet,  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  AcroL  L 
A.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AHMON  lUS  {'Afifuiyut)  ORAMMATICUS, 
profetnr  of  grunmor  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladiui, 
at  the  eloee  of  the  4th  centnry.  He  wm  alio  prieit 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  ngoroui  oreithrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilui  A,  D. 
389-361,  Anunoniui  and  Helladiue  ned  to  Con- 
•tantinople  and  there  ranmed  their  profeuion. 
(Socr.  NaL  Bed.  r.  16.)  Ammoniiu  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  He  D^emmi  if  Wordt  ofUht  Sigmfiea- 
tiom  (**)■)  ttuUf  leal  tia^ipmi  X^ewr),  which  ii 
appended  to  many  leziconi,  a.  ^.  to  that  of  Scapala. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4ta.,  Lngd.  Bat.  1739, 
and  with  further  notet  by  C3ir.  Frid.  Ammon, 
Svo.,  Eriang.  1787.  There  ie  another  work  by 
this  Ammoniut,  wt/A  impa^ayias,  which  haa  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  toL  t. 
p.  716.)  The  hiitonan  Soctatei  wi*  a  pupil  of 
Ammonins.    {Hitl.  Bed.  t.  16.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  CAu^iot),  ion  of  HaRMaAK, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proelus  (who  died  A.  D.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianns,  John 
Pbiloponna,  and  Damascina.  His  Oomvanlariet  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Cam- 
maUantt  on  tit  Itagogt  cf  Porf^fff,  or  tit  ^ee 
Predmtlm,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
0»  lit  Oaltjforia  of  JruloUt,  and  Dt  Imltrprt- 
taticmt,  first  published  at  Venice  in  150S.  See  too 
ap.  Akxand.  Aphrodia.  Dt  Fata,  p.  180,  Sra 
Lend.  1658.  The  aboT»-named  Commentaiiea  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  SdnUa  m 
Ariitot  ed.  Brandis.  In  M&  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Heti^yrics,  and  his 
MeHetbu  eomtmaidi  AitrUabium,  (Fabric  BM. 
Grate.  toL  r.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  hAUPKAt,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lired  in 
the  fint  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  {Sfmp.  iiL  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
cooning  on  religion  and  ncied  rites,  (ix.  Ifi.) 
Conini  endeaTonn  to  shew  (ta  vita  PbUarcO,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lampiaa  is  really  the  same  per- 
Mm  with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Knnapins,  and  concludes  that  it  was  bam  thu 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  lais  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Ijamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  Da  D^tremtm  Ver- 
bomm,  under  the  word  Pmitit,  as  hanng  written  a 
treatise  Tltfi  'Bttitif,  or  as  the  fiiUer  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeoa,  Iltpl  ^uiiAr  iral  9vami>,  (xi.  p. 
476,  £)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  whs  the 
author  of  another  work,  litfA  rir  'ABip^aiy 
'I/rtuptttH',  mentioned  by  Athenaea  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AHMO'NIUS  ChiM^m)  LITHOTOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
CdsBs  {Dt  Med,  TiL  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  te  not  known,  but  who  probably  lired  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  b.  c.  283—247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  tc^ether  with  those 
of  seTeial  other  surgeons  who  lired  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  haring  been  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  bige  for  extmctioa  entire;  •■ 
which  aoconnt  ha  reeeired  the  cognanoi  ef 
\iSvriim,  An  aocoimt  of  his  mode  of  opeiaCiea, 
aa  described  by  Cdsns  {Dt  Mtd.  tiL  26,  p.  161), 
isgiren  in  the/>K<.^^«t.  p.  220.  Some  mcditBl 
preparations  used  by  a  phyiician  cf  the  aanie  aasM 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Panlna  Aegineta,  bat 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  aa- 
certain.  CW.  A.  O.) 

AMHO'NIUS,  the  Mors,  flomiiiied  i.&  371 
He  was  one  of  the  Pour  Gnat  BroOmrt  (so  eslled 
(ram  their  height),  disdple*  of  Pambo,  the  naik 
of  Mt.Nitria(Ktbie7>ain«»,ii.3S;  VtSULBU. 
Lout,  c.  12,  ed.  Roaweyd.  p.  548.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  eanrfuUy  studied  Didymm,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecelesiaatical  anthora.  In  a.  Dw 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanaains  to  Rimc; 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  bttcr.and 
when  ie  fled  to  Rome  fimn  his  Ariaa  penecoton, 
Ammonins  retired  from  Canopns  into  Pskstiae. 
He  witnessed  the  crueltiea  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  A.  o.  377,  and  recein4 
intelligence  tS  the  (uSerings  of  othera  near  the  Red 
Sea.  On  his  return  to  E^ypt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  Thie 
being  fnind  at  Nancratia  by  a  priest,  luaned  Jsha, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  inttat 
form  is  extant,  in  ChritH  Martfrum  SeeH  In- 
■stpU  (^  88,  ed.  Combefis,  Btol,  Par.  I66»)i 
Aiomonius  is  said  to  hare  ent  oflT  an  ear  te  sreeii 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  (Boer.  iT.2S;  PdU. 
Hiil.Lam.e.ii.)  [A.J.a] 

AMMONIUS  (^AiifJnot)  the  PuLirArme, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  decbaiatisBa 
He  wa*  a  di%rent  person  fem  Ammonins,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinna,  (Longin.  eft.  Porplfr-  ■ 
Plotm.  eit.  CL  20 ;  Philostr.  iL  27 ;  Rnhnken,  Dm. 
dt  Longiuo,) 

AMHO^KIUS  CAitiuhm),  a  Oredc  FMr, 
who  lired  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  TheodosiailL 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insnrrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (a.  d.  400),  iriiich  be  eslled 
Taaiia,  and  is  said  to  hare  read  in  A.D.  438  to  tl» 
emperor,  who  reeeired  it  with  great  apjaohatiin. 
(Soctat  Hiit,  Eedet,  ri.  6;  Nioephor.  At.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  Bins 
quoted  in  theEtymolagicumMagnBm(Mi.Mbvm) 
from  <me  AmnMmius,  and  the  two  epignma  b  <k« 
Anthologia  Giaeca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ad.  Jacol*), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  isaa- 
oertain.  [!<•&] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  so- 
baasador  of  PTOLEKAaos  Anletea,  who  was  MOt 
to  Rome  B.  c  66  to  seek  assistance  against  llie 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  LI.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  perecn  si 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c.  44.  {Ad  AH.  xr.  Ii.) 
AMMO'NIUS,  called  8ACCAS  ("AwAw 
2anat,  t.«.  SaKira^fMT),  or  sack-cairier,  becaste 
his  ofllcial  employment  was  carrying  the  con,  laiidrf 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  (saenrMi,  Mt 
Oothofred  ad  Cod.  Tieodot.  14,  tit.  22),  wwboa 
of  Christian  parenta.  Porphyry  asserts  (fib.  >i 
adv.  ChritHan.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  £.  ri.  19),  Ensebia 
{L  e.)  and  8L  Jerome  {Vtr.m.^  65)  deny,  tlw> 
he  apostatized  from  the  fiuth.  At  any  iste  M 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Chriiti">>7i 
and  is  rqarded  by  those  who  maintain  hii  f"^ 
aa    the    founder   of   dte    later   Platonic  Scbe« 
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[  hi*  Smd^kt  am  nwntioneJ  Longinm,  He- 
Flotiniia  (Anus.  HucdL  zxiL),  loth 
Origoas  and  St.  Hendw.  Ha  died  A.  n.  243,  at 
the  age  of  moR  than  80  yean.  A  fife  of  Ari«to- 
tie^  nrefixed  to  the  CamnMntarr  of  hi*  nameaake 
oo  tae  CU^eriea,  hai  been  aaetibed  to  him,  bnt  it 
i*  pntidbly  the  work  at  John  Philoponni.  The 
ISgau  diaeiplea  of  Ammoniiu  hdd  a  kind  of  phi- 
hMOphieal  ueology.  Faith  ma  derired  by  in- 
penjeylion ;  Ood  «at  threefold  in  I'lwaw, 
'  eaee,  (via.  in  knowledga  of  himielf )  and 
(tiz.  in  actiTity),  the  two  Utter  notions 
being  inCeikr  to  the  fint ;  the  can  of  the  world 
waa  eutiimed  to  geda  at  an  inferior  race,  bdow 
were  daenunu,  good  and  bad|  as 
and  theugy  led  to  the  knowledge  «f 
the  Infinite,  who  waa  wonhipped  by  the  Tiugar, 
aoly  in  their  national  deitiea.  The  Alexandrian 
phydea  and  pycholMy  wen  in  aecotdaaoe  with 
thtee  prineipie*.  Ifwa  an  to  eonaider  him  a 
ChoatiBO,  he  waa,  bcaida*  hi*  philoaophy  (which 
woeld,  of  cmne,  then  be  repieeented  by  Origen, 
Bad  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  Mhool  ai  absve 
deacribed)  noted  for  his  writings  (Enieb.  H.Rii. 
19),  eqieaally  <m  the  Scriptnns.  (EtueK  EpuL 
mi  Ot^iam.  k  OaOandil  BOL  Pair.  tA  ii)  He 
teiiUMMwl  a  Dia/etKuvm,  or  Harmomg  t/Ot*  Oe^peU, 
wiiidi  eziata  in  the  laliXL  Tenion  of  Victor,  bishop 
at  Ompim  (in  the  6th  eoit,,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatiaa)  and  of  Loadnina.  (See  Mommmtmta 
Pmlr.  OrOciiuognfia,  L  pC  2,  per  Grynaeom,  pp. 
6CI^47,  M,  BanL,  1569 ;  E  Oraeco  reraa  per 
OHsaMT.  Lmeimmm.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523 ;  and 
in  Oennao,  Aqgsb.,  Sto.,  1524 ;  the  rernon  of 
Victor,  Ifogimt.,  Stol,  1524 ;  Colon.,  8to.,  1532 ; 
in  BcH-Impi.  et  Consist.  Honast  B.  M.  V.  de 
Sales,  Sto^  1774 ;  BUHaO.  Pair.  i.  GaDand.,  nL 
n.  p.  531,  Venet,  1766  ;  when  Tid.  Prolifam.) 
w— ^«»  tin  Harmony,  Ammonina  wrote  Dt  Out- 
ansa  Mcgmi  et  Jtam  (EaseK  H.K.-n.  19),  which 
is  pcBsad  by  St.  Jcnane  (Fw.  lUmlr.  %  55),  bnt 
is  loaL  f  A  J  C.1 

AUNISI'ADES  CAfOwaasi  or  'A^uwtSct), 
tbe  nyaqiha  of  the  rirer  Amnisns  in  Crete,  who 
an  «— ■♦«~i«J  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Aitonathen.  (OaUim.  JVjma.  is  ZNoa.  15,  162 ; 
Apeikm.  Bbod.  iii  881.)  [L.  8.] 

AHOME^US  f  A/uS/tirrst),  a  Onek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
caDed  Attad  (Plin.  H.  N.  -n.  17.  i.  20),  and 
■nother  entitled 'AM(vAav>  jic  MeH^em.  (Antigon. 
Caryst.  Hid.  Mir.  e.  164  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H. 
zrii.  6.)  We  onght  probaUy  to  rend  'Afuffurret 
instead  of  'Krfiiirfras  in  SchoL  ad  ApoO.  iiL  179, 
and  Eadoa  YioL  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  CA/iafi^^wrot),  com- 
~— *—  of  the  Pitanatan  leehns  in  the  Spartan 
■nBTi  vlio  nfnsed  to  march  preriously  to  the 
bntde  af  Plataea  (n.  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
sear  the  dty,  aa  Panianias  ordered,  becaase  he 
thoogjit  that  such  a  morement  was  eqaiTalent  to  a 
flight.  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
h^  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  aimy,  and 
set  oat  to  jooi  Psnwnias  He  fell  in  the  battle 
whidi  foUowed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
htswy,  and  was  boried  among  the  /roMs, 
(Herod,  ix.  6»-^7,  71,  86  j  Pint.  ArMd.  17.) 
Am  to  the  meaning  of  tiM  bst  word  see  Did.  tf 
AmL  s.  «.  tX/nir,  and  Thirlwall,  HitL  afOnace,  ii. 
pi  350. 
A3(OB,tliegodcifloTeandhannony.   He  had 
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no  plaee  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  knew 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
bom  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eaoa.]  [L.  8.] 

AHORAEUS('Afu«)<uei),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  wlMim,  according  to  Ctesias 
{Pmie.  e.  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fdL 

AMORGES  (^Apipytit).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctcaias,  whom  Cyras,  king  of 
Persia,  oonqnered  in  battle,  bat  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himsdf  was  Tanqnished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wift  of  Amoigea. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus,  (fersw,  oc  S,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  liion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commsnder,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  lerolt  of  the  prorince,  a.  c.  498.  (Herod,  t. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissathns,  who  nTolted 
in  Caria  about  B.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissaphemes  in  patting  down  this  rerolt, 
and  took  lasus,  &  c,  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amngea.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
captun  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tiisaphemes.     (Thue.  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AHPE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Ludi  Ampim  Liier  MemorialiM.  it 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasina,  in  1638,  bom 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jnntns,  and  subsequent 
editon  following  his  example  hare  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  Mitiona  of  Flora*.  We  oonchide 
from  interaal  eridence  (oe.  29,  47),  that  it  must 
hare  been  compoeed  after  the  nign  of  Trajan,  and 
befhn  the  final  diriuon  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammianns  Handlinui,  and  Symmachns 
make  frequent  mention  a(  an  Ampelius,  who  en> 
joyed  the  hi^  dignities  of  magister  offidornm, 
proconsul  and  pndectu*  nrbi  under  Valentinian 
and  hi*  immediate  suoeessors,  and  the  name  occuri 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  also  (ix.  801)  com- 
memorates the  leaniing  of  an  Ampeliua,  but  we 
noa^ien  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  n*  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 

Soken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
ibar  Memorialis.  On  the  contnry  Oliiser  has 
adduced  reasoiu  (in  Bimaekn  Mumam  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  pnbaUe  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lired  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  abore-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c   18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla  primus 

inTasit  imperium,  miiaqiM  deponat.^  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximisnns  resigned  the  gevent- 
ment  in  a.  Dl  305,  and  this  erent  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  haTe  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  woric,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certun  M>- 
crinus  or  Marinas,  equally  unknown  with  the 
anthor  himwilf,  i*  a  sort  of  common-phwe-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  TarioDS  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  nnirerse  and  the  most  remarkable  CTcnts 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapter*.  It  is  of  little  ralue  in  any 
point  of  Tiew.  Neariy  all  the  Cuts  recorded  on 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  aatis- 
fiutoiy  fttrm,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  falsa- 
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hnod,  and  the  tilunden  oommitUcI  n  onmeroni, 
that  it  cannot  be  nied  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  >tyle,  where  it  i*  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particuter  words,  we  can  detect  manj  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Sobnasiui,  Moretus,  Freinsbeim,  Hein- 
rioa,  Periioniin  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  ike  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Florus. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
fonn,  with  rery  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tsschucke 

! Leips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
LOnenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leips. 
1826.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  {'A(ut>tiyai),  a  king  of  Lyda. 
When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  Ai^  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Sthcneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  beck  to  Argolis,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lytian  king  lobates.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  2. 1 1 ;  Horn.  iL  vi  157,  &c.)      [U  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (SchoL  ad  aermaH.  Arai.  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus,  by  which  Ovid  (Fait.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
son  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.] 

AHPHIARA'US  (■AH>"ifW")<  *  •<»>  °f  Oicles 
■nd  Hyperamestia,  the  daughter  of  Tbeatios. 
(Horn.  Oi.  XT.  244 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Hygin. 
fiib.  73 ;  Pans,  ii  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father's  side 
be  was  descended  fiom  the  &mons  seer  Melampns. 
(PanSL  vi  17.  §  4.)  Soma  traditions  represented 
bim  aa  a  son  rf  Apdlo  by  Hypennuestia,  which, 
bowerer,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
■cribe  him  as  a  seer  and  prophet  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiarans  is  renowned  in  ancient  stoiy  as 
a  brave  hero :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  buntecs 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  oif  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apdlod.  L  8.  §  2,  9.  8  18-)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Ai:gas  in  csmmon  with  Adiastns; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastns  took  to  flight.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiarans,  and  gave  him 
bis  sister  Eriphjie  in  marriage  [Adrabtos],  by 
whom  Amphiarans  became  the  &ther  of  Alcmaeon, 
Anphilochns,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiamus  had  sworn,  that 
he  wonld  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  difEer  in  opinion  from 
Adnstns.  Whan,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiamus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  &iends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneioet  bad  given  her.  Amphiaiaus  on 
leaving  Aigos  enjoined  hia  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  hewtless  mother.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6. 
8  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Uiod.  iv.  6S ;  Horn.  Od. 
XV.  247,  &c.)  On  their  vniy  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiarans 
won  the  victory  in  the  chuiot-rnce  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6,  8  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphianus  foagfat  bravely 


AMPHICRATES. 
(Find.  Of.  vi.  26,  Ac),  but  still  he  eonld  not  np- 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaiaus  cut  off  the  head  of  Uels- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  siain,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  strnck 
with  honor  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iiL 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiarans  wers 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  vras  pur- 
sued by  Peiiclymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  livei 
Ismenins.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  hia  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus  together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zens  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  Nan.  ix.  £7,  (X.  vi.  21, 
&c;  Plut.  ParaU.  6;  Cie.  dt  Divm.  L  40.) 
Henceforth  Ajnphianuis  was  worshipped  as  a  hen^ 
iirst  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greecb 
(Pans.  L  34.  8  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  aoe- 
tnary  at  Aigos  (Paoa.  iL  23.  8  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (L  8.  8  3)>  and  a  heroom  at  Spaila. 
(MUUer,  Ordiom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departan 
of  Amphiaiaus  from  his  home  when  he  went  t» 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselu 
(Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Ampluaiaas  is  the  subject,  see 
OrUneiscn,  Dk  alt  griKkimie  Bromt  tUt  Tkx'saka 
Kaiiiult  m  TSUo^sii,  Stnttg.  and  TUU^g.  1835l 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphianuu  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  hu  de- 
scent fhun  Mehunpus  or  ApoUo,  though  then  was 
also  a  local  tiadition  at  Phlins,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  tpeat  ia 
the  prophetic  house  (olicat  iiawratis)  of  Phhna 
(Paus.  iL  13.  8  6;  comp.  L  34.  8  &)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  bvonrite  of  Zens  and  ApoDo. 
(Horn.  Od.  XT.  245.)  Respecting  the  oiadc  ef 
Amphiarans  see  DicL  ijfAiU.  s.  v.  Omcmbim.  II 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Viigil(^eis.viL671) 
mentions  three  Oreek  heroes  as  eontempoiaries  af 
Aeneas,  vis.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  fint 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibnr, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  {H.  tf.  xvi  87)  as  a  aa 
of  Amphiamus.  [L,  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  ('Afi^ficXsia),  the  duahtertf 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  i^  the  son  of  lamblicbos,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  philotophy  from  Plotinua 
(Porphyr.  vit.  Plotin.  c.  9.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  CAfitpuifinit),  king  of  Sa- 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  a-n.i»n« 
invaded  Aegina.     (Herod.  iiL  59.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  {'Aftipucpinit),  a  QnA 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tigianes  (b.  c  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athens, 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhahitaau 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetmic  ii 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refiued,  sayiiq;,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Milhii- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigianes,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi- 
entes  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself^  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Oreeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plot. 
LucuU.  22.)  Longinus  (ifa  SMim.  p.  54,  ed.  Tonp) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hq^esiaa  and  Uatnt, 
and  censures  him  for  his  afiectetion  of  safalinuty. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphieretf* 
who  wrote  a  woik  on  celebrated  men  (njpi  Mii(w 
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V,  Atfam.  ziii.  f.  576 ;  Diog.  l^ett.  ii.  l5l), 
i>  nnecftain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'CRATES,  a  Oredc  Kniptor,  probably 
•f  Athena,  sinoe  ha  wai  the  maker  of  a  atatue 
vhieh  the  Atheniani  erected  in  henoor  of  a  eour- 
teiaii,  who  hanng  karat  btaa  Uaimodiiu  and 
Aiiatogeiton  their  eonipiney  againil  Uippiaa  and 
Iliapaidina,  waa  ImUued  to  death  by  the  tyraota, 
witaoat  diadonng  the  lecret.  Her  name  vat 
Leaaa  (a  Uomm) :  and  the  Athenjam,  nnwilliog 
qwnW  to  haoonr  a  courteian,  had  the  •tatne  made 
in  the  form  of  a  Umas;  and,  to  point  ont  the  act 
which  it  waa  meant  to  eommemonite,  the  animal'k 
tongue  waa  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
cenlptor'^  age,  Tmleia  we  may  infer  bom  the  naira- 
ti*e  that  the  atatne  waa  made  Mon  after  the  expul- 
aion  of  the  Peimatratidae.  (a.  c.  510.)  In  the 
pauaaf^  of  Pliny,  which  ii  our  aole  anthority 
(zxxiT.  19.  §  12),  there  ii  a  manifest  oomiptian  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  AmpUcratit  a  only  a 
eonjectoie,  though  a  moat  prohable  one,  by  SiUig. 
{nilatogmtArt^iemm,$.v.)  [P.  S.] 

AHPHICTYON  ("Aii^unWr),  a  m  of  Den- 
caKon  and  Pynha  (Apollod.  i  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  othen  an  autochthon,  who  after  baring  nuurried 
CtBna«,  the  daughter  of  Cranaua,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  hii  fiuher-in-law  fram  hia  kingdom  and 
nanrped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twdfre  yean, 
and  warn  then  in  torn  expelled  by  Erichthonint, 
(Apollod.  iiL  U.  §  5,  &C.;  Pan*.  L  2.  §  5. )  Ao- 
oofding  to  Enxtathin*  {ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatia,  by  whom  he  had  a  ton, 
Phyacoa,  the  father  of  Loctna,  According  to 
Sl^hanua  Byiantiui  (i:  e.  Mraof),  howerer, 
Aetolna  waa  a  aon  and  PhyKus  a  grandwn  of 
Anphietyon.  He  was  beBeVed  to  hare  been  the 
fint  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  hare  dedicated  iwo  altars  to 
Diuuyioa  Orthoa  and  the  nymphs.  (Eostath.  ad 
Uomu  ■f.  I8I5.)  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnassus  (ir. 
25),  woo  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pansanias  (x. 
8.  I  1)>  and  otheia,  regard  Amphictyon  as  Uie 
fconler  of  the  amphietyony  of  Thennopylae,  and 
in  conaeqnenee  of  thia  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon waa  built  in  the  Tillage  of  Anthela  on 
the  Aaopna,  whidi  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphic^ony.  (Herod.  tU.  200.) 
Bat  tUa  bdief  u  without  any  foundation,  and 
anae  finn  the  ancienti  aaaigning  the  establishment 
of  their  inatitotions  to  some  mythical  hero.  (Dim, 
of  Ant.  M.  V.  Ampifetioiu.)  [L.  S.l 

AMPHICTY'ONIS  ('Afi^iitrinrft),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  deriTed  from  Anthela,  whero  she  was 
wonhipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyms  of  Thermo- 
pybw,  and  because  sacrifices  wen  oflered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  ererj  meeting.  (Herod,  ni.  200 ; 
Stiah.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'DAMAS  QA/tpM/m).  1.  A  son  of 
LycuTgns  and  Ckophile,  and  &ther  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Eorystfaena.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  2.) 
Aecoiding  to  Ptaisanias  (riii.  4.  §  6)  and  ApoUo- 
nins  Rhodiiia  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
cmiieqaently  a  brother  of  Lyeuigus,  Cepbeus,  and 
Ange,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Aigonaoth    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chakis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  fiuiend  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Mates  of  Helicon.  (Ilea.  C^.  e(  Z>.  654,  &c) 
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3.  The  &ther  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patrodoa 
killed  when  yet  a  chUd.  (Horn.  //.  xxiiL  87; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  peraoni^ea 
of  this  name  oeenr  in  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14 :  Horn.  IL  z.  266,  fte.  [US.) 

AMPHl'DAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  ('A^ 
^lid^ior,  'A/t^ticyiat),  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
&  c.  218,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Maoedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  orer  his  couiH 
ttymen  to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
hu  attempt,  ha  went  bock  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  aa  dtiiniding  Aiatns  againat  the  chaigea  of 
Apelles.     (Polyb.  it.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHl'DICUS  CA^iUurat),  a  Thehan  who. 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  natiTS  dty, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (Pikom.  1156),  howerer,  it 
was  Periclvmenus  who  killed  Parthenopaeua, 
Pansanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphixlicaa, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  ApoUodorns,  [U  Sw] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPUIETERUS  ('A/t- 
^wnft),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  (Orph.  Hj/wtm. 
52.  1,  £1.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiae  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  waa  in- 
topretated  to  be  qmonymous  with  rpimfs.  [L.&1 

AMPHIOYEEIS('A/<^iyin(«u),  hune  or  Ump- 
ing  on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  fivm  Oljrmpus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  IL  i.  599;  eomp.  Apollod.  i.  S.  §  5.) 
[HaPRAXHTini.]  [Ih.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  rA>i^(\ox«)>  *  "">  of 
Amphiaiana  and  Eridiyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  2;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  hu  fiuher  want  a^nst  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochtts  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  in&nt,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
tome  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  hit  mother.  [Alcmaxon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitor*  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  port  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopsui, 
who  waa  like  hiotdf  a  tear,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallet  in  Cilida.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  hit 
native  place,  Argoh  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  a&irs  then,  he  returned  to 
Mallot.  When  Moptus  refused  to  allow  him  any. 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seen  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
wen  killed.  This  combat  was  dcacribed  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tomba,  which  wen  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Maigasa,  not  iiir  from  Pym- 
muB.  (Stiab,  ziv.  p.  675 ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  ScboL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
ziv.  p.  642),  Amphilochut  and  Calchas,  on  their 
retuni  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (He*,  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thncjdides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochua  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf^     Other  accounts,  howevvr. 
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■aeribe  the  fenndation  of  thii  town  to  Akmaeon 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  3*26),  or  to  Amphilochiu  the  nn  of 
Alemaeon.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  7.)  Being  k  ion  of 
the  uer  Amphiaimiu,  Amphilochu  wu  likewiie 
belieYed  to  be  endowed  with  pnqihetic  powen ; 
and  at  Molloe  in  Cilieia  then  was  an  oncle  of 
Amphilochiu,  which  in  the  time  of  Paoaaniae  (i. 
31.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  meet  trathfnl  of  alL 
{Diet  of  Ant.  p.  673.)     He  was  worshipped  to- 

Kther  with  hu  &ther  at  Oropns;  it  Athena  be 
d  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroma.    (Paai.  L 
34.  §  2,  iii.  IS.  g  S.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  gnndson  of  onr  Amphilochns  ( ApoUod, 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Dryas.  (Parthen. 
Brot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPUI'LOCHUS,  of  Athins,  a  writer  on 
■grienlture  mentioned  by  Vano  (A  A  i.  1)  and 
ColomeUa  (i.  I).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  •  woric  of 
his  ■•  De  Medica  et  Cytiso."  (/T.  N.  xriii.  16. 
S.43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  CK/t^HUxm),  metropo- 
litan of  Cvzicus  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oen- 
tory,  to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  seTcral  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manoseript.  ( Fabric.  BiU,  Orate. 
fiii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST,  bishop  of  Iookiok, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Oregory  of  Naxianias, 
was  bom  at  Coesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnoge,  AwkU.  PolHie.  Sad.  iiL  p.  14£,  A. ;  and 
Oallamlii  BMiatk.  Pair.  rA.  ri.  Prolegom. ;  ^pul. 
a.  Qr^.  NoM,  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lired 
in  retirement  wilh  his  &ther  at  Oxixolis  in  Oq>par- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
■ee  of  looniom  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2^*,  x.  d. 
373-4.  St.  Bool's  Congratnktory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  (S^a.  393,  aL  161,  toL  iii.  p. 
231,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
nat,  and  pemiaded  him  to  undertake  bis  woric 
*'0n  the  Holy  Ohost"  (rol.  iii  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  d.  376-6.  St  Basil's  Oimomeai  ^puOa 
an  addressed  to  St  Ampfailochius  U.  e.  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  A.  D.  374, 375).  The  hitter  had 
receiTed  St  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Dirinity 
•f  the  Holy  Ohost  when  in  A.  D.  377  he  sent  a 
synodiail  letter  (extant  op.  Mansi's  Comalia.  roL 
iii  p.  605)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lyda, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  o^  Macedonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
loehins  was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinoplsb  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
less, St  Oiegoty  Naaianxen's  will  (Opp.  S.  dreg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antiodi  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  d.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosins  a  prohibition  of  Arion 
assemblies,  prsctieally  exhibitmg  the  slight  other- 
wise pot  on  the  Son  of  Ood  by  a  oontemptnous 
treatment  of  the  young  Aicodins.  (Fleuiy's  Bed. 
Hid.  xriii.  c.  27.)  This  some  year  he  called  a 
eomicil  at  Side  in  Pomphylio,  and  condemned  the 
Mssselisn  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  {nayer.  (Theodt  Haertt  Pah.  ir.  1 1.) 
In  A.  D.  394  lie  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Ammon  of  Hadrionople],  which  con- 
fiimed  Bagadios  in  the  see  of  BoMn.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  D.  395, 
and  be  is  commemorated  on  Not.  2S(d.    His  n- 
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mains  (in  Oreek)  have  been  edited  by  Combcfis, 
with  thoee  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  61 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  £«|*(  HomOia  ssaibed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  snpposititions  (Oallandi 
giras^et  among  his  works,  toL  tl  BibUoO.  Pair.), 
as  is  the  Lft  ^SLBatiL  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  Terses  (in  re&iencs 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Selencns,  nephew  d 
St  Olympios  (who  hod  herself  been  brooght  up  by 
Theodosio,  sister  to  St  AmphUochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  genersl  Tiajoxi,  who  perished  with  his 
mastor,  Valsns,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378.  Oat 
landi  adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicmlenstes 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damaseena,  Zonaia^ 
and  Balsomon,  in  feronr  of  the  aothenticity  of  tUa 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  ftagments  U,  a, 
pp.  138-154),  and  GaUandi  has  added  to  them  \l  c 
p.  497,  &&,  and  Pnltg.  p.  12).  His  work  en  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  da  ScripL  Bed.  e, 
133 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Oraec  rol.  TiiL  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Oiegoiy  Naxianxen  states,  that  "  by.pnyefi^ 
adoration  rf  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  disf  ses."  (Cbna.  ad  VHaL  nd.  iL  pp. 
1030,  T.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171si, 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Oiegory  ore  addrctsed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  a] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bUhop  of  Siob  m  Fsm- 
phylio,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesns, 
u  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  A.  D.  421,  end 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphiloehins  of  Ico- 
nium.  (Phot  dad.  62,  p.  13,  a..  Cod.  230,  pi  283, 
a.,ed.Bekk.;  Lobbens, cfa  &rnX  £»{.  nL  i.  pi  63.) 
AMPHl'LYTUS  CA^i^in-oi),  a  celefanted 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratns.  Herodotus  (L  62) 
colls  him  anAeanianion,  but  Plato  (7Aa^.  p.l24,d) 
and  Clemens  Aiexondrinns  {Shram,  i.  p.  333)  qnsk 
of  him  OS  on  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  on- 
ginolly  an  Aeamanian,  ond  perhaps  teoeiTsd  the 
uanchise  at  Athens  from  Peiaistratoa.  This  sup- 
position remoTes  the  necessity  of  Valckenaer's 
emendation.    (Ad  Herod.  L  e.) 

AMPHI'MACHUS  ('Aj^'fiaxof).  I.  A  son 
of  Cteotns  and  Theronioe,  and  gtondaon  cf  Actst 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  sait- 
on  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefe  who 
led  the  Epeians  sgoinst  Troy.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  {  8 ; 
Poos.  ▼.  3.  i  4 :  Hom.  IL  ii  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (IL  ziii.  185,  &c.) 

2,  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  lo 
ther  Nostes  led  o  host  of  Corions  to  the  assistiwe 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scomonder.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  870,  dtc.)  Canon  (Nor- 
rat  6)  colls  him  a  king  of  the  Lyciana. 

Two  other  mythical  personi^ea  of  this  name  ee- 
cnrinApoUod.iL4.8  5,  andPaus.T.3.§4.  [LJS.] 
AMPHI'BIACHUS  ('A/<^(H^xef ),  obtained  the 
sattapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  Wiu  Arbelitis,  in 
the  diTision  of  the  prannces  by  Antipater  in  a.  c 
321.  (Airian,(9)./'ito<.p.71,b.,26,ed.Bekk«; 
Diod.  xyiil  39.) 

AMPHI'] 
laneus 

been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseai 
to  join  the  Greeks  ogainst  Tray,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  m  Hades.  (Horn.  Od.  xar. 
10S,&c)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pendopk 
and  was  shun  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  zziL  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  oocms  ia 
Orid.  (AM  T.  7&)  [U  S.] 


:PHI'ME00N  TAfi^vUtw),  a  son  of  Me- 
of  Ithaca,   with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
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AMPHI'NOMECA/'^o^XtlievibofAemi 
■nd  mother  of  Jaaoa.  When  her  hutaaad  and 
her  aco  Promachiu  had  beeo  ^in  br  Peliaa,  and 
■he  too  ms  on  the  point  of  ■haring  their  bte,  ihe 
ied  to  the  hearth  of  Peliaa,  that  hia  crimo  might 
he  aggaratod  bj  murdering  her  on  that  laarad 
^Mt.  She  then  enraed  the  mnrdem  of  her  lela- 
tiia,  and  phmged  a  cworl  into  her  own  breaat. 
(Died.  ir.  BO  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  45.)  Two  other 
Bythiial  penooagea  of  thia  name  are  mentioDad  in 
Diod.  IT.  53,  and  in  the  Iliad,  zriiL  U.      [Lw  &] 

AMPHI'ON  CA^fxr).  1.  A  *on  of  Zealand 
Antiopa,  the  donghter  of  Njeteiu  of  Tbebea,  and 
twin-bnther  of  Zethna.  (Or.MeLn.  110,  Ac; 
ApoQod.  iiL  6.  i  5.)  When  Antiope  vat  with 
dnld  bj  the  father  rf  the  gods,  fear  rf  her  own  fiither 
indaeed  her  to  flee  to  Epopene  at  Sieyon,  whom 
At  married.  Nyeteua  kiUed  himaelf  in  de^air, 
bat  cfauged  hia  brother  Lifctu  to  arenge  him  on 
Epopeaa  aad  Antiope.  Ljcu  accordingly  marched 
againt  SicTon,  took  the  town,  ilew  Kpopena,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Elentheiae  in  Boeotia. 
Daring  her  impriionment  there  the  gare  birth  to 
two  aona,  Araphion  and  Zethna,  who  were  expoaed, 
bat  feand  and  brooght  np  by  tliepheni*.  (Apollod. 
Le.)  According  to  Hyginna  [Fab,  7),  Antiope 
wia  the  wiie  of  Lycna,  mid  waa  aeduced  by  Epo- 
peaa. Herenpon  ihe  waa  repudiated  by  ha  hoa- 
hand,  and  it  waa  not  nntil  after  thi*  erent  that  she 
waa  viaited  by  Zena.  Direcv  the  lecond  witi  of 
Lycna,  waa  jeahma  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  pat  in 
dmina ;  but  Zeaa  helped  her  in  eacaping  to  mount 
Cithamm,  where  ihe  gate  birth  to  her  two  lona. 
According  to  ApoUodorua,  the  ramained  in  c^pti- 
rity  lor  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  aoni, 
who  grew  np  among  the  ahepherda,  and  did  not 
know  their  deacent.  Hermea  (according  to  othera, 
ApoDai,  or  the  Mnaea)  gaye  Amphion  a  lyn,  who 
heneefiwth  praetiaed  aong  and  muaic,  while  hia  bro- 
ther ^ent  hi*  time  in  hunting  and  '»«"*'"g  the 
floeka.  (Herat  t^M.  i.  18.  41,  fte.)  The  two 
bratfaera,  whom  Eoripidea  (Piomt.  609)  calla  "the 
Dioaenri  with  white  horcea,"  fbrti6ed  the  town  of 
Entreaia  near  Theapiae,  and  nttled  then.  (Sleph. 
Byx.  a.  cl)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  Tery  iS-tteated  by  Lycna  and  Dirce,  eecaped 
boa  her  priion,  her  chanii  haying  miraeuloaily 
been  loocened ;  and  her  mmu,  on  recogniaing  their 
mother,  went  to  Thdie*,  killed  Lycna,  tied  Dine 
la  a  bijl,  and  had  her  diagged  about  till  ihe  too 
waa  killed,  and  then  threwher  body  into  a  well, 
which  waa  from  thia  time  called  the  wall  of  Diroe. 
After  baring  taken  poaaeaaion  of  Thebei,  the  two 
bratheia  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reaaona 
fat  which  are  difliBrnitly  itated.  It  i*  aaid,  that 
when  Amphion  played  hi*  lyre,  the  atone*  not  only 
mored  of  their  own  accord  to  the  pbce  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  thenuelTea  together  ao  a*  to 
form  the  waU.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  I  740,  755,  with 
the  SchoL ;  SyiiceU.  f.  125,  d. ;  Ucaat.  ad  Pimm. 
394,  &C.)  AmpUoD  afterwarda  married  Niobe, 
who  bora  Um  many  aona  and  dangbtera,  all  of 
whom  wen  killed  by  ApoUo.  (ApoUad.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
Galliaa,  zz.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8 ;  Horn.  CM.  xi 
360,  && :  Pane.  iz.  5.  §  4 ;  oomp.  Nmbi.)  Aa 
legnda  the  death  of  Amphion,  Orid  (AfeL  ri  271) 
rdstea,  that  he  killed  himadf  with  a  award  £rom 
grief  at  the  loaa  of  hia  children.  According  to 
othera,  he  waa  killed  by  Apollo  becauae  ha  made 
aa  aaaault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  9.)    Amphion  waa  buried  together  wUh 
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hia  brother  at  Thebea  (or,  according  to  Slephanna 
Byaantina,  «.  v.  Tttapala,  at  Tithomea),  and  the 
Tithoraeana  beUercd,  that  they  oonld  make  their 
own  fidda  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Ampliion'a  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  giaTO  A  Antiope.  For 
thia  leaaon  the  Thefaana  watcliad  the  grare  of  Am- 
phioD  at  that  particular  aeaaon.  (Paua.  ix.  17.  §  S, 
iu.)  In  Hadea  Amphion  waa  puniahed  for  hia 
conduct  toward*  Lata  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  ibilowiog 
paawgf*  may  aho  be  campaKd :  Pana.-  it  6.  §  2, 
Ti.  20.  §  8 ;  Pnqnrt.  iiL  13.  29.  The  poniahment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  hia  brother  iqwn  Dirca 
ia  lepreaented  in  one  of  the  fineat  worka  of  art  atill 
extant— the  celebrated  Faneaian  bull,  the  wnric  of 
ApoUoniua  and  Taniiacaa,  which  waa  diacoTcrad  in 
1546,  and  {daeed  in  the  palace  Fameae  at  Roma. 
(Pliny,  AAT,  xzzTi.4;  l{eyBt,Aiitijiiar.AuftiHx», 
n.  p.  182,  Ac.;  comp. MUUer,  Orehim.  p.  227,  Ac.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Jaau*  and  hnaband  of  Penephona, 
by  whom  ha  became  the  lather  of  Chloria.  (Hom. 
Od,  xi.  281,  Ac.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orcbomenoa,  ia  diatinct  from  Amphion,  the  hua- 
band  of  Niobe ;  but  in  eariicr  tradition*  they  leem 
to  bare  been  regarded  aa  the  aame  peraon.  (£i»- 
atath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684 ;  Milller,  Ordnm.  pp.  231, 
870.;) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  peraoDage*  of 
thia  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeiana  againat 
Troy  (Horn.  IL  ziii.  692),  the  aecond  one  of  the 
Aigonanta  (ApoUon.  Rhod. L 176;  C>iph.j<ty.  214; 
Hjrgin.  Fob.  14),  and  the  third  one  it  the  aimt  of 
Niohe.   [NioBB.]  [US.] 

AMPHION  (*Afi^).  I.  A  *calptor,  ton  of 
AcnroR,  pnpQ  of  Ptolichu*  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piao  of  Cabuneia,  wa*  a  natiTa  of  Cnoaaaa,  and 
flouriahed  about  a.  a  428  or  424.  He  ezecntod  a 
group  in  which  Battua,  the  coloniaer  t£  Cyrena, 
waa  lepnaented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  Drowning 
him,  ud  Cyrene  aa  the  charioteer.  Thia  group 
waa  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  peopla  of  Cyrene. 
(Paaa.Ti3.a2,  x.  15.  ft  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  waa  contemporary  with 
Apellea  (n,  a  832),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  {eedibat  AmpUoni  dirpo- 
nUbm,  Plin.  xzr.  36.  %  10:  but  the  reading  Am- 
pUoni ia  doubtfiil :  MtkmlUo  ia  Brotier'a  conjeo- 
tore ;  Mblanthivs).  (P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  CAfi^),  an  Athenian  eomie  poet,  of 
the  middle  coinedy,  contempoiaiy  with  the  philo- 
Bopher  Plata  A  refcrenoe  to  Phiyne,  the  Thee- 
pian,  in  one  of  hi*  jda^a  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proTca  that  he  waa  alira  ia  &  c  332.  Wa  hare 
the  titlea  of  twenty-aiz  of  hia  playa,  and  a  few 
fin^menta  of  them.  (Suidaa,  a.  t>.;  Pollux,  L  233; 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  567,  t ;  Mei- 
neke,  L  f.  403,  iii.  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  CA/i^ob),  a  daughter  of  Haca- 
rena  and  giaad-daughter  of  Aedua,  waa  beloTed  by 
ApoUo,  ud  i*  nid  to  baTo  giren  the  name  to  tlm 
town  of  Amphiaw  in  Phoci*,  where  her  memory 

la  perpetnated  by  a  aplendid  numnment.    (Pan*. 

38.  f  3,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  CA/W>ur»')>  a  aon  of  ApoUo 
and  Dcyope,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  of  eztiaordinary 
atrength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  aame  name.  Here  he  olao 
founded  two  templea,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nympha.  At  the  latter,  gamea  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  bte  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  CAft^ptms)  and  kU 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteen  of  the  Dioi- 
curi.  They  were  beliered  to  hare  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colehii,  and  to  have  oo- 
cnpied  a  part  of  that  countrf  which  wai  called 
after  them  Henioehia,  aa  ^jtioxot  lignifiea  a 
charioteer.  (Stnib.  zi  p.  495 ;  Jnitin.  zliL  8.) 
Plinor  (/f.  If.  tL  5)  oalla  them  Amphitni  and  Thel- 
chios.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Itidor.  Orig, 
XT,  I;  Ammian.  Mareellin.  zzii.  8.)        [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  {•AinpUrrpccnt),  a  Greek 
teoIptOT,  flonriahed  ahont  B.  c,  824.  From  the 
notioea  of  two  of  hU  worict  by  Pliny  (zzzri  4, 
<  10)  and  Tatian  (OroL  m  OnMS.  52,  p.  114, 
Woith.)^  it  b  mppoied  that  most  of  his  statoes 
were  caat  in  branxe,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likeneoe*.  [P.  &] 

AMPHITHEMIS  ('A/i^Mqut).  a  Km  of 
Apollo  and  Acaeollis,  who  became  the  bther  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphanrus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  It.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRITE  fA/i^pfrq),  according  to 
Hesiod  (Ting.  243)  and  ApoUodonis  (L  2.  g  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodoms  (i.  2. 
§  2,  i  4.  g  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Meditemnean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occnr  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.  The  moat 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  Is  that  of  Hesiod  abore  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
whrre  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pr»- 
lent  at  the  birth  of  Apollo.  When  Poseidon 
soed  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  bnt  her 
lorer  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinos,  who  brooght  abeat  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  gratefnl  god 
rewarded  his  aerrica  by  placing  him  among  the 
Stan;  (Eratoath.  Catait.  31 ;  Hygin.  PceL  Aitr. 
ii.  17.)  When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite's  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
batoe,  and  thereby  ehanoed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet.  (Txeta.  ad  l^/eopk. 
45,  649.)  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodoa,  and  Bentheaieynie. 
(Hesiod.  Thecg.  930,  &e. ;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  g  6 ;  iiL 
15.  §  4.)  Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Enrip. 
Ci/el.  702 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  14.)  Amphitrite  was  fie- 
quently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
lignra  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  bnt  she  was 
nsually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.  She  was  somethnes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iiL  19.  g  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  phcea.  (v.  2.  g  S, 
camp.i.  17.  g  3,  T.26.  g2.)  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite. A  colossal  statne  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Angnstna  at  RimbL  (\n» 
kelmann,  AUt  DadmSIa;  L  36;  Hiit,  MM. 
BOderirndt,  iL  p.  159.)  [U  &] 

AMPHl'TRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (Jif^ 
TfSur),  a  son  of  Aloens,  king  of  Traeun,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  (rf  Menoeceun  (Apolkid. 
ii.  4.  g  5.)     Pansonias  (viii.   14.  g  2)  calls  Us 
mother  laonome.    While  Electiyon,  the  tmhtr 
of  Alcaens,  was  reigning  at  Myoena*^  the  soattf 
Pterdaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  hit 
territory,  demanded  tha  snmnder  of  the  kingdoo, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  soni  of  EUcHryni 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelsas, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  to  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licynmius,  left,  and 
Ptcrelaus  likewise  only  one,  Enerec     The  T» 
phiana,  however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  whick 
they  entrusted  to  Polyzenns,  king  of  the  Ekaoi 
Thence  they  were  afterwards   brooght  hock  ts 
Myoenae  by  Amphitryon  after   he   had  paid  s 
ransom.     Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avengiiy 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphiana.     During  his  absence  he  enlnuted  his 
kingdon  and  his  daughter  Alcmeoe  to  Ampiutiyon, 
on  condition   that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.     Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  bmiglit 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  tnmed  wild,  ud 
aa  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  hit 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.     Sthenelus,  the  brother  af 
Electryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  bt 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  t<J8etlx( 
with  Akmene  and  Licynmios  went  to  Thebta 
Hera  ha  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  nnda.    la 
order  to  win  the  band  rf  Alcmene,  Anphitiyin 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcaienet  hnthot 
on  the  Tuthiaiia  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creca 
to  aasiat  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  ths  Isttn 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  shoaU  de- 
liver the  Cadmaan  country  from  a  wiU  &x  whick 
waa  making  great  havoc  there.     But  as  it  wss 
decreed  by  &te  that  this  fox  shoold  not  he  ove^ 
taken  by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalu 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famoos  dog,  wUch, 
according  to  another  deoee  of  bte,  overtook  evoy 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalns  waa  induced  to  lend 
Amphitiyoa  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  ikoild 
recaiTa  a  part  of  the  spoib  of  the  expedition  sgaisrt 
the  Tqihkna.    Now  when  the  dog  was  kintiif 
the  fox.  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zoa 
changing  the  two  animala  into  stone.    AMited  ^ 
Cephalus,  Panopens,  Heleins,  and  Creon,  Anpb- 
tryon  now  attadced  and  ravaged  the  itlonls  of  tbe 
Taphions,  but  conld  not  safadne  them  to  loo;  si 
Pterehuis  lived.    This  chief  had  on  hu  head  oae 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendoid 
him  immoitaL    Uia  daughter  Comaetho,  who  ws* 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  oGF  this  hsir,  sad 
after  Pterelana  hod  ^ed  in  consequence,  Aopki- 
tryon  took  possession  of  the  islands;  snd  hsviif 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  iilsiidi  ts 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  noils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  lamenins.     (Apollod.  ii.  4.  g  6,  7 ;  Fua 
ix.  10.  g  4 ;  Herod,  v.  9.)     Respecting  the  sowtr 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  ahscDce  of  Ao- 
phitryon  see  Aicuasm.    Amphitryon  fell  in  s  «V 
against  Ei]ginus,  king  of  the  Minyaas,  in  «!>><* 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribstt 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Biginus  as  aa  itoot- 
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■est  far  the  ranidar  of  Clyniaiiit.  (ApoUod.  iL  4. 
S  8t  Ac)  Uk  tomb  waa  iheini  at  Thebe*  m  the 
tone  of  Pauuiiu.  (i.  41.  |  1 ;  caoi«re  Ham.  Od. 
xi.  366,  Ac;  Hee.  Snt.  Here,  init.;  Died.  ir.  9, 
Ac  i  Hjpn.  Ak  39,  244 ;  Mullv,  Orriom.  p. 
307,  Ac)  Aoehyliu  and  Sophodee  wrate  each  > 
•lagcdj  of  the  name  of  AmphittTon,  which  an 
now  loet.  We  itill  porn  a  comedy  of  Phuitiu, 
the  **  Amphitnio,*'  the  aabjeet  of  which  U  a  ludi- 
cnnu  irprewiitation  of  the  neit  of  Zens  to  Alcmena 
in  the  diigoiae  of  her  lover  Amphitrjon.     [L.  &] 

AMPHITRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIOES  pA/if  I  ryimriiBm),  a  pstnnymic  fiom 
AmphitfTon,  bj  which  Hendei  it  •ometime* 
designated,  because  hit  mother  was  married  to 
AmpUtrToa.  (Ot.  MeC  iz.  140,  xr.  49 ;  Find. 
OC  in.  26,  UL  Ti.  56.)  [U  S.] 

A'HPHIUS  {'AfLpun),  a  ton  of  Meropa  and 
brother  of  Adrastns.  These  two  brothen  took 
put  in  the  Tiojan  war  against  their  bther't  ad- 
vice, and  were  shun  hj  Dionedes.  (Ham.  IL  ii. 
8-28,  &c^  zL  328,  &c)  (Another  hen  of  this 
nanie,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occnrs  in 
IL  T.  612.  [U  S.] 

AMPHCyTERUS  QA4i^tfm),  a  son  of  Alc- 
aaeon  bj  Calinfaoe,  and  brother  of  Acaman. 
[AcsnMAX.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  ocean  Horn. 
/tzvi.415.  [L.S.] 

AHPHC/TERVS  fA^i^in-tfi^s),  the  brother  of 
Cntema,  waa  qtpointod  I^  Alexander  the  Great 
ommander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  B.  c  333. 
Amphotems  tobdoed  the  islands  between  Oreece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
deared  Cnte  of  the  Persians  and  piratet,  and  tail- 
ed to  Peloponnetus  a.  c.  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Hacedonian  power.  (Airian,  L  25,  iii 
6 ;  Cnrt.  iii  1,  it.  5,  &) 

T.  A'MPIUS  BALBOS.    [BALBm] 

T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUa.  [Fiavianus.] 

AUPT'CIDES  ('A/omtiSiii),  a  patronymic 
fiom  Ampjrens  at  Ampyx,  applied  to  Hopsaa.  (Or. 
U»L  vm.  316,  350,  xiL  456, 524 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  1083 :  caBq>.  Orph.  Arg.  731.)  [U  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  ('A/amm).  1.  A  ton  of  Peiias. 
hntfaand  of  Chlotia,  and  fcther  of  the  fimons  seer 
Mopana.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14, 128 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i  1083;  Or.  M*L  ziL  456.)  Pamaniat  (t.  17. 
S  4,  n.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyz. 

2.  A  ton  cf  J^>etat,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Cent, 
killed  by  Pettalos  at  the  marriage  of  Perteot,  (Or. 
MtL  T.  1 1 0,  Ac)  Another  personage  of  thit  name 
ocean  in  Orph.  Arg.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AJUPYX('A^m{).  1.  [AHPTCua.]  2.  Then 
are  two  other  mythical  penonaget  of  thb  name. 
(Or.  Mtl.  T.  184,  xii.  450.)  [L.  S.J 

AMU'LIUS.    [BoMULOS.] 

AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  pointer,  who  was  cbiefly 
onployed  in  deooratiDg  the  Oolden  Hoote  of  Nero. 
One  Of  his  works  was  a  pictan  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
view  he  chote.  Pliny  calls  him  "gnvis  et  seTenia, 
idemqae  floiidus,"  md  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  honn  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  ibr  his  own  dignity,  that  he  woold  not  by 
aode  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  zzzv.  37 : 
Voas,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  altentions,  sabstitatei  fidmUat  tor  AmtUimi. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junias  and  SiUig ;  bat 
there  teems  to  be  no  mffident  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEU3  ('AiuaAmm),  a  mnuuiw  of 
ApoUo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyelae  in  L*- 
conia,  where  ha  had  a  celehisted  tanctnary.  Hit 
colostal  statue  then  it  estimated  by  Panianias  (iii. 
19. 1  3)  at  thir^  eabitt  in  height.  It  appens  to 
have  bem  vary  aneiant,  for  wiui  the  exception  of 
the  head,  handa,  and  feet,  the  whole  reeemblad 
men  a  btaaen  piUar  than  a  ttatoe.  Thit  fignn  of 
the  god  won  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amydae  made 
every  year  a  new  x"'''''  foi  the  god,  and  the  place 
when  they  made  it  was  alu  called  the  CUion. 
(Pans.  iii.  16.  {  2.)  The  •anctnary  of  Apollo  conp 
tained  the  thrane  of  Amydae,  a  work  of  Bathyelet 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausaniat  aw.  (iiL  IS.  (  6, 
Ac ;  oomp.  Welcker,  Zattdkrifi  fir  Ottek  dw 
all.  KumL  L  3,  p.  280,  &c)  [h.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  ('AfiMcAowt),  a  Corinthian 
■cnlplor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllut,  exe- 
cated  in  bronte  a  group  which  the  Pbocions  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thcs- 
saliana  at  tha  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  a  c 
480.  (Pans.  z.  I.  g  4,  IS.  §  4 ;  Hend.  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Henelea  with  ApoUo  for  the  sacriid  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  wen  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  ApoUo,  and  Hetacles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred it  related  by  Pausonias  (z.  13.  §  4) ;  the 
mtOD  for  tuch  a  tabjeet  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
dant  on  thit  occation,  aeemt  to  be  their  own  con- 
nezion  with  ApoUo  at  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
onde,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thee- 
•alian  chiefs  were  Heradeidae,  and  their  ¥rar-ciT 
"Athene  Itonia."  (M'llUer,  Ardiaol.  dtr  Kmut,  g 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Hendet  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  fovoorite  subject 
with  the  Oreek  artists :  two  or  tltree  representa- 
tions of  it  an  stUl  eztant.  (Winekelmann,  Werit, 
iz.p.256,ed.l825;  8Ulig^«.e.;  compare  Divu us, 
Ciuoma.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  CA^iAcAat),  a  ton  of  Locadae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  fiither  of  Hyadntbus  b^ 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapitbos.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
10.  g  3 ;  Pann  z.  9.  §  3,  vil  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  waa  regarded  as  ue  founder 
of  the  town  of  AmycbM.  (Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  £rat.  15,  and  ApoUod.  iiL  9.  S  1.  CL.3.] 

AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amydat, 
by  which  Orid  (AM.  x.  162)  deti^tet  Hyacm- 
thnt,  who,  according  to  tome  tnditioni,  wat  a  ton 
of  Amydat.  [US.] 

AMYCLUS  ^AMMrtoi),  or  AMYCLAS  f'A^ 
K\as)  of  Heradeia,  one  of  Plato's  disdplet.  (Oiog. 
Laert.  iii.  46;  AeUan,  V.U.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  CA^iwcor).  1.  A  ton  of  Poteidon 
by  Bithynit,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  thit  country  of  the  Bebrycei,  and 
when  the  Aigonaati  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  ha  ehaUenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Pdydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
chaUenge,  killed  him.  (ApoUod.  I  9.  i  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonius  (iL  98)  relates,  that  Polydeucet 
bound  Amycns.  Previous  to  thit  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Aigonautt,  Amycns  had  had  a  foud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mytia,  who  wu  supported  by  He- 
radet,  and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycut, 
foU  by  the  handi  of  Heniclet.  (ApoUod.  iL  5.  g  9  > 
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ApoDon.  Rhod.  ii.  754.)  PUnr  (K  X.  zri.  89) 
relate*,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amjrcni  there  grew 
B  (pecie*  of  lanrel  (toanif  ufaaa),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  bnmeh  of  it  wa*  taken  on 
board  a  reaael,  the  eiew  began  to  qnatiri,  and  did 
not  ceaae  until  the  branch  waa  thrown  orerboord. 
Three  other  mythical  penonage*  of  thii  name  oe- 
COT  in  Or.  MA  ziL  245 ;  Viig.  Am.  z.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  IL  Ti.  289 ;  Viig.  Aen.  xii.  509, 
compaied  with  ▼.  897.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMC/NE  {'Ata/iuli^),  one  of  the  danghten 
of  Danaui  and  Elephantin  When  Danans  anired 
in  Argos,  the  connbrf,  according  to  the  wiih  of 
Powidon,  who  wai  indignant  at  Inachos,  wa*  raf- 
ftring  from  a  dnngfat,  and  Dnnaa*  aent  ont  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  tleeping  utyr,  who  nae  and  pnrtned 
her.  Pooeidon  appeared,  and  reicned  the  maiden 
from  the  mtjr,  bat  appropriated  her  to  himael^ 
and  then  ihewed  her  tlie  well*  at  Lema.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tn- 
dition,  Amymone  feU  oaleep  on  her  expedition  in 
March  of  water,  and  wa*  lurpriied  by  a  aa^. 
She  inrolted  Poaeidon,  who  appeared  and  ca*t  ni* 
trident  at  the  latyr,  which  howerer  (track  into  a 
rock,  to  that  the  Satyr  e*caped.  Poaeidon,  after 
mriihing  the  maiden,  hade  her  dmw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  tlueefeld  firing  gnah- 
ed  forth  immediately,  which  wa*  called  after  her 
the  well'  of  Amymone.  Her  aon  by  Poaeidon  wo* 
called  Nauplin*.  (Hygin.  Fab.  169 ;  Lndan,  DiaL 
Marin.  6 ;  Pbul  ii.  37.  8  !•)  I'he  stoty  of  Amy- 
mone waa  the  anbjeet  of  one  of  the  aatyrie  dramaa 
of  Aeachyla*,and  i*  repreaented  upon  a  vaae  which 
wo*  diacoTered  at  Naplei  in  1790.  (Biittiger, 
AmaiOea,  ii.  p.  276.)  [L.  &,] 

AMYNANDER  QAfi^rwitftt),  king  of  the 
Athomanea,  fint  appeara  in  historf  aa  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolian*. 
(b.  a  208.)  When  the  Roman*  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  aent  ambnaaador*  to 
Amynander  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Roman*  and  promiaed  them  aa*i*tanee: 
the  taak  of  bringing  orer  the  Aetolian*  to  an 
allianoa  with  the  Roman*  waa  aaaigned  to  him. 
In  B.a  198  he  took  the  town*  of  Phocs  and 
Oorophi,  and  raTaged  Theaaoly,  He  wa*  preaent 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminina  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  ahoit  truce  waa  aent  by  the  finmer 
to  Rome.  He  waa  again  preaent  at  the  oonfioence 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoacephalae. 
On  the  oonduaion  of  peace  he  wo*  allowad  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortre**e*  which  he  had  taken  from 
Pbilipb  In  the  war  which  the  Roman*,  mpported 
by  Philipy  waged  with  Antiochn*  III,  Arnvnimder 
wa*  induced  by  hi*  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopoli*,  to  >ide  with  Antiochn*,  to  whom  he 
rendered  actire  aerrice.  But  in  B.  a  191  he  waa 
driTen  from  hia  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
hi*  wife  and  children  to  Ambncia.  The  Romana 
icqnired  that  he  ahonld  be  delirered  up,  bnt  their 
demand  waa  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
aaaiatance  of  the  Aetolian*  he  recoTcied  hi*  king- 
dom. He  *ent  ambuaador*  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Seipioe  in  Aaia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  wa* 
giaoted  him.  (&  c  189.)  He  afterward*  indoced 
the  Ambiaeiol*  to  nutender  to  the  Roman*. 

He  manied  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
poUtaa  named  Alexander.  Respecting  hi*  deatfi 
w*  have  no  aoaoont*.    (Lir.  xsriL  80^  sxix.  12; 
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zzxL  28,  zzziL  14,  zxxiiL  3,  S4,  zxzr.  47,  zzzrl 
7 — 10,  14, 28, 82,  zzzriiL  1, 3,  9 ;  Polyb.  zri  27, 
zrii.  1,  10,  zriii.  19,  SO,  zz.  10,  zxii.  8,  Ii; 
Appian,  JWr.  1 7.)  [C  P.  H.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  CA^wtt^xo*).  the  *aa  af 
Philocrate*,  wa*,  togedier  with  Timocnte*,  th* 
heir  of  Epiconu.  (Drag.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Gt.i$ 
fi».  ii  31.) 

AMYNTAS  C'^fii'rm)  U  king  of  Maeedona, 
aon  of  Alceta*,  and  fifUi  in  deaoent  from  Peidiceaa, 
the  founder  of  the  dynaaty.  (Herod.  Tiii  I>9; 
eomp.  Thueyd.  ii.  100;  Jn<t  vii.  I,  zzziiL  2; 
Pan*,  iz.  40.) 

It  wa*  under  him  that  Macedonia  beeiae  tri- 
butary to  the  Penian*.  Megnboso*,  whom  D*riu 
on  hia  return  from  hi*  Scythian  expedition  hod 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Hend. 
ir.  143),  aent  after  the  eonqueat  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire euth  and  water  of  Ajnyntaa,  who  immefi- 
ataly  complied  with  hi*  demand.  The  Penos 
enroy*  on  thi*  oocaoion  behared  with  modi  is- 
*olence  at  the  banquet  to  which  Amynta*  urited 
them,  and  wen  murdered  by  hia  aon  AlexaadK. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  thia  we  find  nothing  m- 
corded  of  Amyntaa,  except  hia  ofler  to  the  Peiai*- 
tiatidae  of  Anthemua  in  Chalcidioe,  when  Hippia* 
had  juat  been  dieqppointad  in  hi*  hope  of  a  natim- 
tion  to  Athene  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  ca>- 
feder*cy.  (Herod,  t.  94 ;  HOD.  Dor.  App.  L  | 
16;  Waiae,  ad  Tine.  iL  99.)  Amyntaa  died 
about  498  &  o.  leanag  the  kingdom  to  Alexander, 
Herodotna  (riii  136)  apeak*  of  a  aon  al  Bolani 
and  Qygneo,  called  Amynta*  after  hi*  giandftther. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  wa*  aon  of  Phifip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdicca*  II.  (Thnc  il  95.) 
He  mcceeded  hi*  fiither  in  hi*  apanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdicca*  aeem*  to  ban 
wiahed  to  deprive  him,  aa  he  had  before  eadaar- 
oured  to  wnat  it  fhm  PhUip,  but  hod  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians    f  Thnc  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  &  c  Amyntaa,  aided  by  Si- 
taloe*,  king  al  the  Odryeian  Thiadaa*,  alsad 
forward  to  conteat  with  Perdicca*  the  thime  of 
Macedonia  itaelf;  but  the  latter  contrived  te 
obtain  peace  thrauofa  the  mediation  of  Sentha*,  the 
nephew  of  the  Thiacian  king  (Thnc  ii.  161); 
and  Amynta*  wa*  thu*  obliged  to  content  hiaaelf 
with  hb  hereditary  principidity.  In  the  thiity- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  thi*,  b.  c.  394,  he  ab- 
tained  the  cnwn  by  the  murder  of  Panaania*,  aon 
of  the  uaurper  Aetopufc  (Diod.  ziv.  89.)  It  «■* 
neverthelea*  conteatod  with  him  by  Ai^Moa,  ^ 
aon  of  Pouaaniaa,  who  waa  mpported  by  Baidjiii, 
the  lUyrian  chief :  the  reault  wa*,  thrt  Amjiilaa 
waa  driven  from  Macedonia,  bnt  found  a  refnga 
among  the  The**alian*,  and  vra*  enabled  Vl 
their  aid  to  recover  hi*  kingdom.  (Diod.  liv.  92 ; 
laocr.  ArMd.  pi  125,  b.  c;  comp.  Died,  xvi, 
4;  Cic  els  Of.  ii.  11.)  But  before  bis  flight, 
when  hard  preaaed  by  Aifpama  and  the  lUytJaaa, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthiana  a  hug*  tact  d 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own, — de^aniift 
a*  it  would  aeem,  of  a  reMoration  to  the  thno^ 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  qneation  to  (Xja- 
thu*  rather  than  to  hi*  rivaL  (Diod,  ziv.  92.  t>. 
19,)    On  hi*  return  he  claimed  faodt  what  he  pi«- 

*  There  i*  aome  diaerepancy  of  atatement  aa 
thia  point  Juatin  (vii.  4)  and  Adian  (zS,  43) 
call  Amynta*  the  (on  of  Menehuu,  Se^  f 
Diod.  zr.  .60,  and  Wesaeling,  ad  lot. 
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fsaad  to  hare  entracted  to  them  a*  a  depodt,  ud 
u  they  leiiiaed  to  icaton  it,  he  ^iplied  to  Sports 
far  aid.  (Oiod.  rr.  19.)  A  um^  a^ilication 
wai  abo  made,  &  a  383,  by  the  towni  of  Acanthni 
and  ApoUonia,  whidi  had  been  thicaiened  by 
(Mynthaa  far  derHning  to  join  her  conicdeiacy. 
(Xeo.^aC.  T.  3.§  ll,&e.)  With  the  couent  of 
the  alliea  of  Sputa,  the  required  ioeooiir  wa« 
giTCn,  noder  the  eammand  nccewTely  of  Enda- 
midaa  (with  whom  hn  bntber  Phoebidaa  wai 
aemrinted),  Teleatiaa,  Agevpdia,  and  Polybiadei, 
by  the  but  of  whom  Olynthtu  waa  redneed,  &  c. 
379.  (Diod.  XT.  19—23;  Xen.  HtlL  t.  3,  8.) 
Thmogfaoot  the  war,  the  Spartana  wen  rigonnuly 
iwwndrd  by  Amyntaa,  and  by  Derdaa,  hu  kii»- 
■an,  pnnee  of  Klymio.  Beaidea  thia  alliaaee  with 
Sfiaita,  which  he  appean  to  haTe  pTeeerred  with- 
oat  intcRuplion  to  hii  death,  Amyntaa  imited 
himadf  alao  with  Jawm  of  Phase  (Diod.  zt.  60), 
and  caieAiIly  cnltinted  the  friendahip  of  Athena, 
with  whidi  itate  he  woold  hare  a  bond  of  anion 
in  thor  common  jealouay  of  Olynthoa  and  pro- 
bably alao  of  Thebea.  Of  hia  fneoddup  towardi 
the  Atbeniana  he  gave  pnw^  lat,  by  adrocsting 
their  dsim  to  the  poainiiion  of  Amidiipolia  (Aeteh. 
n^  n^iBp.  p.  33) ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphiastea  aa  his  aon.    {Id.  f.  32.) 

It  j^pean  to  hare  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntai, 
aa  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (£re.  rii.  p.  330), 
that  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  gorenuaent  was 
nmored  from  Aegae  or  Edeaaa  to  Pells,  thongh 
the  fanner  still  eontinned  to  be  the  burying^pfaKe 
of  the  kingu 

Justin  (nL  4)  rdstea,  that  a  plot  was  laid  far 
his  insaMJiiatinn  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  jiaee  her  son-in-Uw  and  psiamonr,  Ptolemy  of 
Aknis,  on  the  throne,  bnt  that  the  design  was 
diseoTened  to  Amyntaa  by  her  danghter.  Diodoms 
(XT.  71 )  calls  Ptcriemy  of  Aloms  the  km  of  Amyn- 
taa ;  bat  see  Weaeling's  note  ad  loo.,  and  Tlurl- 
wall,  Gr.  Hut,  ToL  T.  p.  162.  Amyntaa  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  B;a  370,  learing  three  legitimate 
•ana,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip, 
(JumuLc;  Diod.  xt.  60.) 
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3.  Oiandaan  of  Amyntaa  II.,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nnminal  posaeasion  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccas  III.  fall  in  battle  against 
the  lUyriana,  a.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xri.  2.)  He  was 
qidetly  excluded  from  the  kingly  power  by  hit 
uncle  Philip,  B.  c  359,  who  bsd  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just.  vii.  6),  and  who  felt  him- 
self so  safe  in  his  usnipotian,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntaa  st  his  court,  and  gare  him  one  of  his 
danghteis  in  mairiage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a.  c.  836,  Amyntaa 
waa  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life. 
(Thiilw.  Or.  Hid.  ToL  T.  pp.  166,  166,  177,  toL 
Ti  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refan  ; 
Just,  zii  6,  and  Fninsbeim,  ad  Cmrt.  n.  9, 17.) 


4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexandur's  amy, 
ion  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xrii.  45;  Curt.  r.  1. 
§  40 ;  Airian,  iii.  p.  73,  C,  ed.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Onmims,  &c,  334,  when  the  ganiaoa 
of  Saidis  waa  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexandtf, 
Amyntaa  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  recuve  it 
from  the  commander,  Mitbrenes,  (Arr.  i.  p.  17,  c ; 
Freinsh.  Aip.  m  Cbrl  iL  6.  §  12.)  Two  yean  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  while  Alennder  after  the 
siege  of  Oaxa  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  be  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  poisenion  of  Susa.  (An.  iii.  p,  64,e. ;  CuC  ir. 
6.  §  30,  T.  1.  §  40,  viL  1.  §  38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotaa  on  a  chaige  of 
treason,  B.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  tons  of 
Andromenes  (Attalus  snd  Simmias)  were  airested. 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  tospicion  vras  ttrengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iil  pp.  72,  £,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (rii  1.  §  10),  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  torture,  Amyntaa  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt,  vii.  1.  §  18,  Ac.),  and 
their  innocence  being  farther  established  by  Polemo's 
re-a]meaiance  (Curt,  vii,  2.  §  I,  &c;  An.  iii.  p.  73, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Sinna  little  time  after, 
Amyntaa  waa  kiBed  by  on  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  viUage.  (Arr.  iii  L  e.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ton  of  Andromenet  is  the  Amyntaa  mentioned 
by  Cortins  (iii.  9.  §  7)  aa  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  st  the  battle  of  Issns» 
B.  c.  338 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  aa  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "Persian  Qatea," 
B.  c  331.  (Curt.  T.  4.  §20.)  Bat  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  eonunon  name  among  the 
Maeedoniana.  (See  Cart.  ir.  13.  {  28,  t.  2.  |  £, 
viii.  2.  §  14,  16,  vi  7.  $  15,  ri.  9.  i  28.) 

6.  The  Macedonian  fagitive  and  traitor,  ton 
of  Antiochnt.  Arrian  (p.  17,  £)  atcribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  snd  &ar  of 
AUxander  the  Oreat;  the  ground  of  theae  fad- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Milfatd  (ch.  44.  sect.  1) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  PauMuiia  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refiige  in  Et^ieana 
under  Persian  protection ;  whence,  howerer,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicos,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  widi  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  parritoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareiut.  (Arr.  {,  e.)  In  the  winter  of  the  tame 
year,  B.  c.  333,  wUle  Alexander  was  at  Phaielis 
m  Lyda,  ditcovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
Ufa,  in  which  Amyntaa  arai  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Danius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  had  promiied  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
astastinating  hit  matter.  The  design  was  diico- 
Tcred  throiwh  the  oonfeitioil  of  Atitinet,  a  Pertian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mittion 
to  the  Lyncettian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Paimenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b,) 

At  the  battle  of  Itsns  we  hear  again  of  Amyntaa 
as  a  commander  of  Oredc  memoiaries  in  the  Pei^ 
tian  tervice  (Curt,  iii  11.  $  18 ;  camp.  An.  ii,  n, 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plntareh  and  Arrian  mention  hit  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  thortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plaint  to 
the  wettward  of  Cilido.  (Pint  Akx.  f.  675,  b. 
An.  iL  pp.  33)  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Pernnni  at  the  battle  of 
Iraua,  Amyntai  fled  with  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
to  Tripoli!  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  leized  lome 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  tiie  sovereignty  of  which— a 
donble  traitor— he  designed  to  possess  bimselC 
The  gates  of  Pelusimn  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  nnder  Maiaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  ]»rt  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xvii.  40 ;  An.  ii.  p.  40,  c  j  CurU  iv.  1.  §  27, 
Ac,  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contempktted 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromenes.  (Plut.  Dem.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  zvL  85.^ 

6.  A  king  of  Oalatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  be  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  ziL  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  F'anu  xiii.  73),  and  leaum  and  Cappadocia  by 
Roman  &vonr.  Plutareh,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  (Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  refractory  high- 
landera  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (S\fab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Homona 
(Plin.  H.N.  V.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
phwe  i  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Stnk  Lc)  [&  E.] 


COIN  or  AMVICTAa,  KINO  OF  OALATIA. 

AMYNTAS  C^itirrat),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  XToBfuL,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Ho  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nake,  CkoerUut,  p.  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. ( Athen.  ii  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xL  p.  500,  d., 
xii. pp.  51 4, f., 529,e.;  Aclian,/r. A/;  V.  14, xvii  1 7.) 

AMYNTAS,  surgeon.    [Ahintu.] 


AMYTHAON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS  CA/»maM(t>,  theantlioref 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninns,  the  style  of  which  Phodns 
Uamea.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympiaa,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biogiaphieL 
(PhoL  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  ed.  B^ker.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  iiL  52)  lefna  to  a 
work  of  Amyntianns  on  etephanta, 

AMYNTOR  QAfiinrmf),  according  to  Homer 
(/^  x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon  in  Theaialy, 
when  Autolycns  broke  into  his  house  and  stde 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
tlie  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  fether  of 
Crantor,  Enaemon,  Astydameia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigatioo 
of  his  mother  Cleobnle  or  Hippodaroeia,  an  unlaw- 
ftil  intercourse  with  his  bther's  mistress.  (Horn. 
11.  ix.  434,  &c;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iii  13.  §  7),  who  state*, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heradea,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astydameia.  (Comp. 
Diod.  iv.  37.1  According  to  Ovid  (Met  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Pelena,  he  gave  him  his  soa 
Crantlkr  as  a  hostagei  [L.  8.] 

A'MYRIS  CA^i),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy,  soi^ 
named  "the  Wise,"  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  b.  c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  Eis  fellow-citi- 
zens to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,'A^u^f>u  ilcdrtrai, 
**  the  wise  man  is  mad."  (  Herod.  VL 126;  Athen.  liL 
p.  520,  a. ;  Soidas,  a  e. ;  Eustath.  odlLiLfL  298 ; 
Zenobins,  Paroetniogr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAGUS  ('A^uprnwi).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctesias  {ap.  Piot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conqocred 
by  Cambyses.     [PsAvnNiTiiH.] 

2.  A  Saite,  who,  baring  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inanu  Uw 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerzes  Longimanus  (n.  c. 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
B,  c.  456  [AcHAEMKNSs],  Artaxerxe*  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  esc^ied  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  B.C.,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aomahorte, 
Eusebins  calls  him  Amyrte*  and  Amyrlanos 
(^Aimprdpot).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15 ;  Thoc  L 
1 10 ;  Diod.  xL  74,  75 ;  Ctesias.  op.  PluL  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Eoseb.  Chnm.  Armen.  pp.  106, 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's  AnL 
Egypt,  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  a] 

A'MYRUS  ('A/ivpoi),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Theasaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  «. r.;  VaL  Flacc  iL  1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYTHA'ON  {•KiaSimr),  a  son  of  Crethem 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  &c),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pherea  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Messeuio,  and  by  Idomene  ba- 
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tsme  Ae  biker  of  Diaa,  Mdampu,  and  Aeidbk 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  Aoeording  to  Pindar 
{t^^  W.  220,  Ac),  he  and  •cTcnl  other  memben 
of  his  fiunil/  vent  to  IoIctm  to  intercede  with 
peliu  on  behalf  of  Jaaon.  Paiuania*  (t.  8.  §  1) 
■entiona  him  among  thoae  to  whom  the  mtoiation 
of  the  Oljmpiaii  gamei  wai  aicribed.       [L.  8w] 

AHYTHACKNIUS,  a  pBtronymic  from  Amj- 
thaon,  by  whidi  his  aon,  the  leer  Mehunpna,  it 
•oraetimea  derignated.  (Viig.  Gtorg.  iii.  550; 
Colamrell.  z.  S48.)  The  detcendauti  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  called  bj  the  Otseki  Amythaonidae. 
(Smb.  liiL  p.  372.)  [L.  &] 

A'MYTIS  CAMvrtt).  1.  The  daughter  of  A»- 
tjagee,  the  wife  of  Cynu,  and  the  motlier  of  Cam- 
bjaea,  aocoidisg  to  Cteaiaa,  (Pen.  c.  2,  10,  &b, 
cd.  Idon.) 

S.  The  danghler  of  Xerzei,  the  wife  cl  Hega- 
byzoa,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenei,  who  pe- 
riahed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Cteiiai.  {Ptn.  c  20, 
22.  28,  30,  36,  S9,  &c) 

A'NACES.     [AsAX,  No.  2.] 

ANACHARSI3  ('Anix<V<»j),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotm  (it.  76),  the 
Km  of  Omima,  and  brother  of  Saulini,  king  of 
Tkiaca ;  according  to  Ludan  (ScyOm)  the  ton  of 
Daacetaa.  He  left  hia  natin  country  to  tiarel  in 
pnnoit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athena  jnat  at 
the  time  that  Solon  waa  occapied  with  hit  legida- 
tiTe  meoaurea.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  limplieity  of  hia  way  of  living,  hi* 
talcBta,  and  hi*  aente  obaerration*  on  the  inatitD- 
taona  and  naage*  of  the  Greek*,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fiuw  of  hi*  wiadom 
wa*  soeh,  that  he  waa  eren  reckoned  by  aome 
among  the  aeTen  lageik  Some  writer*  affirmed, 
that  after  haring  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
bancfaiae,  he  wa*  initiated  into  the  Eleoeinian 
myateriea.  Acoording  to  the  aocount  in  Herodotn*, 
on  hi*  retom  to  Thiace,  he  wa*  killed  by  hi*  bro- 
ther Sanliua,  while  oelebcating  the  orgie*  of  Cybele 
at  Hylaea.  Diogene*  Laertiiu  gives  a  aomewhat 
different  T«*ion — ^that  be  wa*  killed  by  hi*  bro- 
ther while  hunting.  He  i*  mid  to  haTe  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legialation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Ciooro  (TWe.  Dap.  t.  32)  quote*  <n>m  one  of  hia 
letter*,  of  which  ■ereial,  though  of  doubtful  an- 
thentidty,  are  still  extant.  Varion*  aiyings  of  hi* 
hare  been  preserved  hj  Diogene*  and  Athenaen*. 
(Herod,  tr.  46,  76,  77;  Pint  SoL  A,  Comm. 
lipl.  Sapiad.;  Diog.  Laert  i.  101,  &c;  Strab.  vil 
p.  303  ;  Iiucian,  SiyHa  and  Anadmnu;  Athen. 
IT.  PL  159,  X.  ppi  428,  437,  xiT.  p.  613 ;  Aelian, 
r.U.  T.  7.)  [C.  p.  M.] 

ANA'CREON  f  Aatupsm'),  one  of  the  principd 
Oredi  lyric  poeta,  wa*  a  native  of  the  Ionian  aty 
ef  Teoa,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  account*  of  hi*  life 
are  nieagle  and  confuaed,  but  he  teem*  to  haTe 
^ent  hia  youth  at  hi*  native  city,  and  to  hare  re- 
noTsd,  with  the  great  body  of  iu  inhabitant*,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teo*  waa  taken  by  Har^ 
pagua,  the  general  of  Cyru*  (about  &  c  540 ;  Stnib. 
ziv.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
wa*  spent  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
oates,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  .wrote  many 
song*.  (Stnb.ziT.  p.  638;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  fevonr  with  the  tyrant,  and  i* 
mid  to  have  aoftrned  hi*  temper  by  the  charm*  of 
Busie.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dm.  zxzvii.  5.)  Afier 
the  death  of  Polycrate*  (n.  c.  522),  be  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippnrchns, 
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who  aent  a  galley  of  fifty  oais  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Hippmtk.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonide*  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Uipparchus  had  collccled  round  him, 
and  he  wa*  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
femilie*  beeidea  the  Pei*i*tratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critia*,  the  son 
of  Dnindes.  (Plat.  CJunn.  p.  157;  Beiighk's 
.^aoerKM,  ft.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  &  a  478.  (Lncian,  Maenb,  c.  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (Aniiol. 
PaL  vii  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus,  i.  25,  §  1),  and  the  Teiana 
•truck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  loom. 
Orsejiw,  pL  iiL  6.)  The  place  of  hia  death,  hoar- 
ever,  is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  SinM^ 
nidea  appears  to  lay  dearly  that  he  waa  buried  at 
Teoa,  wmther  he  is  sapposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hippaichus  (&  c.  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  coniequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Uiatiaen*.  (a  c  495 ;  Suiidaa,  «.  r. 
'Ai'acp^tM'  and  T^.)  Thi*  tmdition  ha*,  however, 
very  probably  ariaen  from  a  conAuion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teian*  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  repreaent* 
Anaoeon  as  a  moat  eonanmmate  TolDptoaiy;  and 
hia  poema  prove  the  truth  of  the  tiBditkm.  Though 
Athenaens  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  dranken 
tone  waa  affiacted,  aiguinc  that  the  poet  most  have 
been  tolerably  aober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anaoeon  sing*  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  hi*  *ong*  in  honour  of 
Polycrate*  came  leia  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
prei*ion*  of  hi*  love  for  the  beautiful  youth*  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  (AkIM.  PaL 
vii.  25  i  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dii.  zzvi.  1.)  We  *ee  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervoor  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
ii  very  improbaida.  (Athen.  ziii,  p,  599.)  liia 
death  wa*  worthy  of  hi*  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  look*,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  wa*  choked  by  a  gmpe-*tone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  VaL  Moz.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  neariy  all  ancient  writers, 
aa  a  grey-haired  old  man,  *eem*  to  have  been  de- 
rived inm  hi*  later  poem*,  in  fbrgetfulnea*  of  the 
bet  that  when  hi*  fame  wa*  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  reiy  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
hia  poetry  to  the  very  lasL 

In  the  time  of  Suida*  five  books  of  Anacieont 
poema  were  extant,  but  of  the«e  only  a  few  genuine 
bagmenu  haTe-  come  down  to  u*.  The  **  Odea" 
attributed  to  him  ore  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  apnrion*.  AU  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel- 
ing ;  and  all  ore  wanting  in  the  tone  of  eameatneia 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  the*a  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metre*  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minors. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  an  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1 786 ;  Fiicher, 
Upiu  1793 ;  Mehlhom,  Okigan,  1825 ;  and 
Bergk,    Lip*.  1834.  {P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  ('AmavrSt^iir),  the 
father  of  Sordanapaloa,  king  of  Aasyria.    (Anion, 
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An,  ii.  S ;  Stnb.  xir.  f.  672;  Athon.  Till  pi  S3£,  f^ 
ziLppL  &29,  a,  630,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  {'AnSvaian,),  the  godden 
riling  oat  of  the  aea,  a  Bumame  giren  to  Aporodila, 
in  alltuion  to  the  ttory  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  aea.  Thu  ■amame  had  not  mnch  ce- 
lebrity pienoDi  to  the  time  of  Apellei,  bat  hii 
fionona  ptunting  of  Aphrodite  Amtdyooiene,  in 
which  the  goddeu  wai  repieaented  at  riaing  from 
the  lea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hand*,  at 
once  drew  gnat  attention  to  thia  poetical  idea,  and 
•zcited  the  emolation  of  other  artiste,  painten  aj 
wdl  aa  Kulptort.  The  painting  of  Apelles  waa 
made  for  the  inhabitant*  of  the  ithmd  of  Coi,  who 
aet  it  op  in  their  temple  of  Aaclepia*.  It*  beanty 
indaoed  Angoata*  to  hare  it  remored  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coan*  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxea  of  100  talent*.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  pietnre  had  become  efiaced, 
and  it  wa*  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artitt. 
(Stnb.  ziT.  p.  667;  PUn.  H.N.  zzzr.  36.  g§  12. 
and  16 ;  Aaaon.  rai.  106 ;  Pan*,  ii.  1.  g  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Avola),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  derired  it*  name.  (Steph. 
Bya. «.«.  ,•  Eaatath.  adDiony.  Perieg.  828.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAOALLIS.  [Aqalli*.] 
.  ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  I^Utimit'Ain- 
yniiu'i  Hi),  wrote  an  account  of  the  atorming  of  hia 
natiTe  city,  Theaaalonica,  by  the  Toikt  under 
Amnrath  II.  (a.  d.  USO),  to  which  ia  added  a 
"  Monodia,"  or  lamentation  for  the  erent,  in  proae. 
The  woik  ia  printed,  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  in  the 
'3iltfMT»  of  Leo  Allatina,  Rom.  1653,  8to.,  pp. 
S18 — 380.  The  anther  waa  preaent  at  the  aiege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  waa  indaoed  to 
ntnm  to  it  by  the  pnuniaea  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterward*  deprired  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekioa,  it  HitL  Bfz.  Ser^  i  38, 
p.  636 :  Whaiton,  Stm.  to  Care,  BUt.  IA  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  &] 

ANAITIS  CAraftu),  an  Asiatic  dirinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  Tarioo*  modification*,  *ome- 
time*  written  Anaea  (Strab.  zri.  p.  738),  some- 
time* Aneiti*  (Plut.  Aria*.  27),  *ometime*  Tanai's 
(Clem.  Alex.  PntnpL  p.  48),  or  Nanaea.  (Ifaccah. 
ii.  1, 13.)  Her  worship  waa  spread  orer  sevenl 
part*  of  Asia,  *ach  a*  Armenia,  Cappadoda,  A**y- 
ria,  Penii,  &c  (Stnb.  zi.  p.  612,  xiL  p.  65S,  xt. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  wa*  worship- 
ped we  find  numeroua  alaTOs  (Isp^SouAoi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Adliaene  these 
alarea  were  taken  from  the  moat  dixtinguiahed 
femiliea.  The  female  ahnes  proatitnted  them- 
aelTea  for  a  number  of  yean  before  they  married. 
These  prieat*  seem  to  hare  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  Und  connected  with  her  temple*,  and 
we  find  mention  of  aaoed  cowa  also  being  kept  at 
sodi  temple*.  (Pint  LumlL  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circnmttanee*  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaiti*  waa  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  nta,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatic*,  of  the  creative  powen  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female  The  Greek  writen  sometimes 
identify  Anaitia  with  their  Artemis  (Pans.  iii.  16. 
§  6 ;  Plat.  i.  &),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  L  a,  \  Agathias,  i.  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3 ;  Spartian.  Cbnia  7;  oomp.  Crenxer, 
Sfvbol.  ii.  p.  22,  Ac)  [L.  S.} 

ANA'NIUS  CAMtrus),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contempomiy  wttli  Hipponax  (aboat  640  a.  c.) 
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The  inventian  of  the  astyric  iambic  Terse  callad 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  aa  well  as  to  Hippomss. 
(Hephaeat  p.  30,  II,  Oaisf.)  Some  {iBgmenta  of 
Ananiu*  an  preaenred  by  Athenaeu*  (pp.  78,  28^ 
370),  and  all  that  ia  known  of  him  ha*  been  eot- 
lected  by  Welcker.  {H^ipimaetit  et  Amami  lambo- 
grapkonm  Fngmuda,  p.  109,  &c.)         [P.  &] 

ANAPHAS  CArnfwi),  was  said  to  hara  been 
one  of  the  seren  who  slew  the  Magi  in  B.  c  521, 
and  to  hare  been  lineally  descended  from  Atoeaa, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  was  the  fsther  erf  the 
great  Cyma.  The  Cappadodan  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anapha*,  who  reoeired  the  goTemment 
of  Cappadoda,  free  from  taxes,  Anapha*  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  son  of  the  aame  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datamea,  (Died.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  wbo  anf- 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letten  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Soida*,  «.  v.  jcpvciyom.     [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  {' kraariawt),  the  author  tt 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addieaaed  to 
a  certain  Aimatus,  "De  Ratione  Victns  Salntari* 
poet  Indaam  Venam  et  Rmis»nTn  Sangninem,** 
which  i*  to  be  found  in  eerenl  edition*  of  the 
RegimemSamHatuSaUmilamMm.  (e.^.  Antrerp.  1557, 
12ma)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  wa*  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefon  not  to  be  confonnded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name^  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  daring  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrah.  iii. 
eerm.  It.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  most  therefore  baTe 
lived  Bome  time  dnring  or  before  the  fifth  oentaiy 
after  Chriat  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriaichs  of  Antjoch. 

[ANAaTASIUS  SlNirTA.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L  CAwimSrior),  erapenr 
of  CoM8TANTlNori.B,  sumamed  Dieam  (aIk*- 
fot)  on  aecoont  of  the  difiierent  adoar  of  hi* 
eye-balls,  was  bom  about  430  A.  D.,  at  Dyn»- 
chium  in  Epeiru*.  He  «•*  deaoended  from  an 
unlcnown  family,  and  we  an  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  drcumatancea  eoneening  hia  life  pir»- 
riously  to  hi*  acce**ion.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  wa*  a  xealou*  Eutychian,  that  he  waa  not 
married,  and  that  he  aernd  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiarii,  which  waa  the  caoae  of  hia 
being  generally  called  Anaatadua  Silentiarin*.  The. 
emperor  Zeno,  the  laaurian,  having  died  in  491 
wiuiout  male  iasue,  it  was  genenlly  believed  that 
hi*  brother  Longinu*  would  ancceed  him ;  bat  in 
conaeqaence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  daring  aome 
time,  a*  it  teem*,  between  Anaatadua  and  the  eas- 
pres*  Ariadne,  Anaatauns  waa  proclaimed  empens. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  bat  it  doet 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulteroaa  inter- 
coune  with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastadns  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  leaat  sixty,  bat 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  hit  leign  it  one  of  the 
most  dejdonble  periods  of  Bynntine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  iran  and 
by  the  atill  greater  calamity  of  religion*  tnoblea. 
Immediately  after  hi*  aceesuon,  Longinua,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinns  Magitter  Ofliciomm, 
and  Longinua  Selinuntiut,  rate  against  him,  and 
bdng  all  lutives  of  Isauriai  when  they  had  gnat 
infiuence,  they  made  this  province  the  oentn  of 
their  opention*  i^aintt  the  imperial  tnw^     Thit 
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«a^  ■wfaA  k  known  in  butny  under  die  name  of 
Oe  loMrian  wu,  luted  tall  497,  and  {artly  till 
4J)S,  when  it  wa*  finiilied  to  the  advantage  c^  the 
trnpent  bj  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ling- 
baden  of  the  lebelfiim.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunefafaacked,  and  nnder  them  Jiutiniu,  who 
became  afterwarda  empeini,  diatingniihed  them- 
■elTca  greatly  aa  commanden  of  the  anniei  of 
AnaHaaina.  The  feDowing  yean  wen  ngnaliied 
by  a  ledition  in  Constantinoide  oocaiioned  by  dia- 
tuhancca  between  the  bctioni  of  the  Bine  and  the 
Gieen,  by  teligiou  tnnblea  which  the  emperor 
waa  able  to  qnell  only  by  hia  own  hnmiliation,  by 
wan  with  the  Aiaha  and  the  Bnlgariaiii,  and  by 
eoithqaalua,  bmina,  and  phigneb  (a.  d.  500.) 
AsastaaiB*  triad  to  relicTe  hu  people  by  aboliihing 
the  x/o'^nfpot,  a  heary  poll-tax  whidi  wa*  paid 
indifaeutly  for  men  and  for  domeitie  animali. 
Immediatdy  after  theae  calanutie>,  Anaataaint  waa 
imidigd  in  a  war  with  Cabadia,  the  king  of  Pereia, 
who  deatroyed  the  Byxantine  aimy  commanded  by 
Hypadna  and  Patricin*  Phrygina,  and  ntTaged 
Meauputamia  in  a  dmdfiU  manner.  Anaataaias 
porehaaed  peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  poonda 
cf  gold  to  the  Peniana,  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invaaion  of  the  Unna,  reatorad  to  the  em- 
penr  the  prarineea  which  they  had  OTemm.  From 
Ana  Anaataaina  lent  hia  general*  to  the  bonk*  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  ionght  an  nnancceaaful  but 
not  in^oriooa  campaign  againat  the  Eaat-Ooth*  of 
Italy,  Old  triad,  bnt  in  vain,  to  defend  the  panage 
of  tike  Hannhe  againat  the  Bulgarian*.  Theae  in- 
dr&t^able  wairioia  cmaied  that  rirer  in  great 
anmben,  and  ravaging  the  graatar  part  of  Thiace, 
appeared  in  eight  of  Conatantinopla ;  and  no  other 
mean*  were  left  to  the  empenr  to  aeenra  the  im- 
mediate neighboorhood  of  hi*  capital  but  by  con- 
atnicting  a  fortified  wall  acn**  the  iathmn*  of  Con- 
■taatinople  &am  the  ooaat  of  the  Proponti*  to  that 
of  the  Pontn*  Euxinuiw  (a.  D.  607.)  Some  part* 
of  tUa  wall,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  uieful 
aggiinl  the  Turk*,  are  (till  eziating.  Clovi*,  king 
of  the  Fnslka,  wo*  created  conaol  by  Anaatarini. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastaain*  cannot  well 
be  nndentood  without  a  ihort  notice  of  the  ttate 
af  leHgion  daring  thia  time,  a  more  eircumatantial 
aeeoont  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagriu* 
and  Theophanea  dted  bebw. 

A*  eoriy  aa  488,  Anaatarina,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarioa,  hod  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
cfaiaa  I^Uadina  to  the  aee  of  Antiocn.  This  act 
waa  made  a  mbjeet  of  repnach  againtt  him  by  the 
aethodox  patriarch  of  Conitantinopie,  Enphemins 
who,  opon  Anaataaias  nioceeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  penoaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
feaaion  of  fiuth  according  to  the  orthodox  principle* 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Chakedon.  Notwith- 
Btaiding  thia  confesaion,  Anaatasins  eontinned  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrine*  of  Eutychiu*,  and  in 
496  he  hod  hi*  enemy,  Euphemiu*,  depoaed  and 
baniahed  It  ia  aaid,  that  at  this  time  Anaatasius 
•hewed  neat  propcnsitie*  to  the  lect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.  The  aocceaior  of  Euphemiu*  waa  Macedo- 
niaa,  who  often  thwarted  the  meamre*  of  the  em- 
peror, and  who  but  a  few  yean  afterward*  wa* 
driven  Cmm  hi*  *e«,  which  Anaitaaina  gave  to  the 
Euiyctdan  Timothena,  who  oppoaed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matten.  Upon  this,  Anaataaiu*  wa* 
anathematixed  by  pope  Symmacfana,  whoee  mceea- 
asr,  Honniadaa,  aent  depatiea  to  Conatantinople 
fcr  the  paipoae  of  reitoring  peace  to  the  Chmcfa  of 
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the  East.  However,  the  religiaa*  mottva*  of  these 
diatarfaance*  wen  either  *o  intimately  connected 
with  political  motivea,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
partiea  wa*  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  sso- 
oeed.  In  514,  Vital  ianns,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
aervice  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  poworiiil  anny,  and  faud  luge  to  Conatantinople, 
nnder  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anaatasius  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  vexationa  of  the  orthodox  chnieh. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  each  an  enemy,  Anaatasio* 
promiaed  to  aaaemble  a  general  council,  which  wa* 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  i^ipointed 
Vitaliann*  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thiace.  Bat 
no  sooner  was  the  anny  of  Vitalianns  disbanded, 
than  Aaastaaoa  once  mora  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  hated  till  the  death  of  the  empenr. 
Anaaiaaius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years,  Evagrins  states, 
that  after  hia  death  hia  name  waa  eiased  from  the 
sacred  "Diptycha"  or  tablaa. 

Religioua  hatred  having  mora  or  less  guided 
modem  writen  aa  irell  as  thoae  whom  we  most 
coneider  aa  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasioa, 
the  cbancter  of  this  empenr  ha*  been  deacribed  In 
a  very  diffiannt  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
pmdenoe  and  criticism  in  Tillemont's  "  Uistoire 
dea  Empennrs."  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricions  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasioa 
was  fu  from  being  a  common  num.  Tillemont, 
though  ha  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  othen  for  which  he  ha*  been  fnqnently  n- 
preached.  Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  "Hiatoire 
dn  Baa  Empire,"  doe*  not  condemn  him;  and 
Qibbon  commend*  him,  although  principally  fat  hia 
economy.  (Evagriua,  iiL  29,  acq. ;  Cedrenu*,  pp^ 
854-965, ed. Pari*;  Thcophanee, pp.  115-141, ed. 
Pari*:  Oregor.  Turon.  iL  88.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Conbtan- 
TiNOPLB.  The  original  name  of  thi*  emperor 
wa*  Artemio*,  and  he  waa  one  of  the  miniaten 
(Pratoaaecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicns,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Riifiis,  in 
the  month  of  June  A.  n.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  wa*  chosen  in  hia  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  waa  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  nign. 
After  having  puniriied  Rnfus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  after^ 
ward*  empenr,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Laxes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigarau*  preparation*  againat  the  Aiaba,  by 
whom  uie  looUiem  province*  of  the  empire  were 
then  oontidnally  hoiused.  He  ibnned  the  bold 
]dan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Bysantine  fleet  waa  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignitie*  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  conseqnense  of  which  John  was  maa- 
laocd,  and  Theodoaiaa,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
hod  many  adherents  in  the  Aaiatic  province* ;  fbt 
while  he  sailed  with  hi*  fleet  to  Coiutantinopl^ 
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Aiuubuiai,  after  haTuig  left  a  atrong  gairiion  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nioaea  for  the 
porpoae  of  prerenting  e11  danger  from  that  aide. 
After  an  obBtinate  reaiatance  during  six  montha, 
Conatantinople  waa  taken  by  aurpriae  in  the  month 
of  Janaary  716,  and  Anaataaius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
•ntrenderad  on  condition  of  having  hia  life  pre- 
■enred.  This  waa  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  aacended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anaatasiua  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Theasalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  laaurus  (721),  Anastaaius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetaa 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  aupported  by  Ter- 
belia  or  Terbelina,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterpriae  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanea, 
PP.S21, &C.,  33£,  ed.  Paria ;  Zunana,  xiv.  26,  &c.; 
Cedienna,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  D.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  Uie  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Tnirianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  AnHpiar.  Led.  iiL 
pp.  123 — 186.  The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  atill  extant.  (Catal. 
Vindobon.  pt.  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Oraaco-Roman  jtiRiar,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest  He  ia  cited  in  the  Baailica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  ii  p.lOi  ed.  Fabret  iv.  p.  701, 
vii  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occaaion,  hia  opinion 
ia  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanos.  Be- 
yond this  drcnmstanca,  we  can  discover  in  his 
nagments  no  very  strong  leason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contempoiary  with  Justinian ;  Reitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  waa  ao,  and 
■ocoidingly  marked  hia  name  with  an  aateriak  iu 
the  liat  of  juriata  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.  (£reiirs.  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contempoiaiy  Anastasii;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  man  than  forty  penons  of  the 
name,  Fabrieius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
517.  Procopius  (ds  Bdl.  Pen.  iL  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anaataaiua,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anaataaius  waa  at  first  detained  against  hia  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  waa  aent  back  to  Juatinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  dty  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  Q.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  A.  D.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Paalma,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.    (£iU.  CoieliH.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Roui^  from  398 
to  bis  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
contravetiy  with  Rufinus  reelecting  Origen.  He 
excommnnicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen'a  name  before  the  ttanalation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rnfinus,  (Constant,  Bpiit,  Pvmttf. 
Rom.  pi  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  {Epiet.  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Roiu  bam  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  oompoee  the  quarrel  between  the  Onek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
doa.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  be  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Balttxiua,  Abai.  CbOsoL OaneiU  p.  14&7.     [P.3.] 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  fAmaTi<.nof  J.- 
rainit).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  coii&nmded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasids  I.,  made  patriareh  of  Antioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthaitodocelae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resnmction  waa 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Juati- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  waa  at- 
terwards  banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antiodi, 
and  died  in  699. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  inoeeeded  Anaataaias  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  A.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Or^ory  the  Great,  "  de 
Cura  Pastorali,"  and  vras  killed  by  the  Jews  ia  • 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt. 
Sinai,  called  by  laterGreek  writers *Hhe  New  Hocea" 
(MiM^t  riot),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  "  Uodegoa.** 

Then  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patiiaicfas 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monka  of  Sinai,  and  wbeihcr 
the  application  of  the  epithet  "  Sinaita"  to  them  has 
not  ariaen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  "Hodegus"  (itriyity,  or 
"Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  naciibed  by 
Nicephorns  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  bat  events  are  menlioiied  in 
It  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  OtlMca 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  voik 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  meat  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasina.  It  was  published  by  Grelser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606, 4to.  Itiaa 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graoea  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  fiicts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  aacribod  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authoisliip,  will  be  found  in  Fabricias  (OiU, 
Graee.  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (HitL  Lit.)     [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bkbytus,  afkerwuda  P.  P. 
(praefeettu  fraetorio)  of  lUyiicnm,  received  a  leftai 
education  in  the  distinguiahed  law-achool  of  hia 
native  place,  and  aoon  acquired  great  repntation  in 
hia  profeaaion  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  bow- 
ever,  ivith  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytua  he  pn>- 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  gained  admiaaiaa  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  empeior.  Hera  he  rapidly  obtained 
&vour,  was  respected  even  by  his  eiMmiea,  and 
waa  anccessively  promoted  to  various  honoDrik  Ha 
became  eomularit  of  Oalatia,  aitd  we  find  him 
named  vieariui  of  Asia  under  Constantioa,  a.  i>.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  11.  tit.  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitntiim  of  IM 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  tha 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  eaoonaf  Afrieami  bat 
the  opinion  of  Godefni,  that  here  also  the  tine 
reading  is  Aeiat,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  a.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  S46  and 
349,  but  without  menrion  of  his  district.  (Cod.  TK 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ti.  s.  39.)  He  ia,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcdlinns  aa 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc.  xi:c 
1 1 .  §  2),  and  his  death  iu  that  office  is  leeorded  by 
the  same  anthor,  A.  d.  861.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  wen  at  first  prssfsct  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  some  olBss  contimsOBsly  Cron 
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«.  B.  346  to  i.  D.  361,  cannot  now  be  detanniBed. 
His  (dauBUtntiaii  U  mentioned  hy  Mmtceniniu  ai 
■i  en  of  Dni»a>l  impnreinent,  and  ie  alio  leeorded 
bf  Aarelius  Victor  (7Vn/aa)  ai  a  bright  but  soli- 
tarj  iutanoe  of  reform,  whKih  checked  the  down- 
wnd  progreae  occaaoned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
)iii  ■imi  rf  ptoTindal  goreman.  He  if  often 
qnk«  of  in  the  letten  of  Lihanina ;  and  Mveial 
leltcn  of  Idbanina  an  extant  addreseed  directly  to 
Anatolina,  and,  fat  the  nuMt  part,  aildng&Tmirs  or 
aeammending  biendi.  We  wonld  refer  especially 
ie  the  letteia  18,  4€6,  687,  aa  illustrating  the  cba- 
neter  of  Anatolioa.  When  he  receiTed  from  Con- 
slantina  hia  a{ipointnient  to  the  piaefecture  of  lUy- 
ikam,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "Henceforth,  ptinee, 
to  dignity  ahaD  ahdter  the  gnQty  from  pnnishment ; 
hcDc^Dith,  no  one  who  viobtes  the  lawa,  howerer 
high  may  be  his  jndidal  or  military  lank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impnnity."  It  appeals  that 
he  acted  np  to  his  Tirtuona  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  aa  excellent  goTemor,  bnt  ex- 
tnndy  dem,  of  T«y  Tariona  abilities,  eloqnent, 
indetstigatda,  and  xmbitioas.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
spim  Anatoliua  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerins, 
has  been  preaemd  by  Photias,  but  little  if  sny- 
thing  illnstratiTe  of  the  lenl  cliaiacter  of  Anatolins 
is  to  be  follwtfH  from  the  lemaina  of  this  pan^gy- 
■ie.  (Wemadori^  ad  Himtrmm,  zzzii.  and  297.) 
If  we  wodM  leam  something  of  the  priTate  history 
of  the  man,  we  moat  look  into  the  letters  of  Liha- 
nina and  tbe  life  of  Praaetesins  by  Ennapins.  In 
the  ISth  letter  of  T .;>—■<■»«,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  loite  tipigm  and  pen^lage,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  fa  the  eensnie  and  the  praise  an  ironicaL 
Uhsmioa  aeeiua  to  iannnata,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
T~T"tn"-*  waa  stunted  and  ill-fanimed  in  person ; 
did  not  semple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pra- 
seats  Tolimtaiily  a£feied ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
Us  own  countrymen,  in  the  ^tribntion  of  patron- 
aga ;  and  waa  ^>t,  in  his  pzoqierity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Anaog  his  aocoomlishnients  it  may  he  mentioDed 
that  he  waa  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
tke  poetic  eSnsiaDs  irf'  Miletus  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
called  ^""  Mileaias  the  Mnse.  Anatolius  lim>«Alf 
Mtiiiited  fitnn  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
bis  repotation  the  nickname  'AfirrpUir,  a  word 
which  has  potaled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentatota 
and  lezieognqihen,  inrJading  Faber,  Dncange^  and 
ToBfL  It  is  probably  ooonected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  aa  £anajpius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
tha  Man^alimr  rsw  dv/t^if  Xf^-  He  was  a 
heathen,  anid  dang  to  hia  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  nn&shionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opiaion  had  bagnn  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tiamqr-  It  ia  recorded,  that,  upon  his  airiral  in 
Atheni^  he  nther  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fieea,  and  risited  the  temples  of  the  ^[ods. 

An  emir  of  importance  concerning  AnatoUna 
•ecnn  fai  •  work  of  """"'■«  learning  and  deserr- 
edly  high  authority.  Ja&  Godefini  states^  in  the 
I'mopafrapUa  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Thso- 
doaian  Code,  that  16  letteia  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(nx.  lettcn  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolins. 
This  oivr,  which  we  bare  no  doubt  originated 
frsm  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  uat  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  article  on  AmpUloMmi, 
has  been  oreiloofced  in  the  revinon  of  Bitter. 

The  Anatolina  who  was  P.P.  of  Illyricnm  is 
bdiered  by  some  to  hare  been  skilled  ia  agiicul- 
tBi«.andBMdieineaswelI  asio  law.   It  is  possible 
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that  he  waa  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  dted  in  the  Geopoaicn  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindsnia- 
nns,)  Berytius,  These  names  have  sometimf* 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  difib- 
rent  individuals.  (Niclas,  Pmhgtm.  ad  Geopon.  p. 
xlviit  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  I^ 
this  Anatolins,  Photius  (Cbd.  163)  thought  (he  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolins  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  audior  of  a  treatise  tow 
cming  Sjfotpatiia  and  AntipaMa  (np)  ivimttuir 
ml  'Arrnra0(uir),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Pabridus  {Bibl.  Or.  iv.  p. 29) ;  bat  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribate  this  work  to  Anatolins 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  lamblichus 
(Bmcker,  HiiL  PUK  vol.  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homerie  Qaatimt.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  ate  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errois  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  gnat  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  imder  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana. 
tolios  has  been  confonnded  with  the  nuuufer  qffiei- 
omm  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Peisians  at 
Mannga,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)      [J.  T.  O.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Biarriig. 
In  the  second  pre&ce  to  the  Digest  (Cbiwf.  Tanta, 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Jnstinian,  with  the 
titles  etr  ilbatru,  magiiUr,  among  those  who  wen 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  woric,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  &ther  Leontius 
and  his  gnnd&ther  Eudoxins  "  optimam  ni>  me- 
■lonan  w  legSxa  nUqatniKC  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  dted 
ia  the  Basilica.  Mattfaaens  Bbutares  (ta  Pra^ 
Sj/Ktag.)  states,  that  the  "  professor  (di'ruc^ivwp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Tbeodo' 
ma  Hermopolites  briefly ;  Anatolins  still  mora 
briefly ;  Isiaoms  more  snccinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  diffiisely  than  the  other  twow"  It  is  pos< 
sibly  from  some  miiondentanding  or  some  misqno 
tation  of  this  passive,  that  Temason  (/fiMoire  d»  la 
Juritp.Som,  Tf.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Jnstinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolins  waaemployed  by  the  emperor 
Phocaa,  conjointly  with  Theodorus  Hermopolitea 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  beoi 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  OaiutitiUio,  Oimum  (one  of  the 
prafrces  of  the  Digest),  bean  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  othen,  to  Theodorus,  Isidoms, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that' 
three  jurists  of  simiUr  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Fhocas,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
waa  oontempoiaiy  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Coide. 

Anatolius  hdd  sareial  offices  of  importance.  He 
wutadvooatatJiKi,  and  was  one  of  the  rm^arajw- 
dka  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed euralor  dminae  donau  tt  rei  prirataa.  In 
the  exeidse  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  empenr,  the  e^ts  of  de- 
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Mued  penon%  to  the  ezclunon  of  OuSx  rightful 
h«in.  Be  perUhed  in  A.  D.  £57,  in  an  euthqnake 
at  Byxantium,  irhither  he  had  remoTed  hii  resi- 
dence bom  Betytoi.  (Agath.  Atri.  t.  S.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('A^oTifAioj),  Patriarch  of 
CoNBTANTiNOPLi  (a.  d.  449),  pieuded  at  a 
qmod  at  Conitantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutfchet  and  his  feUoiren,  and  was 
preaent  at  the  general  council  of  Chaloedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  uie  tventy^ighth  decree  of  which 
a  contMt  ipmng  up  between  Anatoliu*  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  tank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolins  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  A.  D.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant. (Cave,  HiiL  lit.  A.  D.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  QAwTifXioi),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
DICSA  (a.  n.  270],  was  an  Alemmdrian  by 
birth.  Eusebios  ranks  him  finrt  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  sdcnoe,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  (/f.  B.  to.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  serrioe  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Ramans,  A.  D.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodioea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  snfiered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fiagment  of  wliieh  is  preserved  by  Eosebius.  (Uc) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  transUtion,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinua,  under  the  title  A  "  Volu- 
men  de  Pasehate,"  or  "  Oanones  Paschales,"  and 
which  was  pablidied  by  Aegidius  Bncherins  in  his 
DoBbrim  Temporum,  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
nn.  de  Fir,  Jlitut.  e.  78),  of  which  some  fragments 
an  preserved  in  the  Bto^ayoiiura  rijt  'ApiBiurraait, 
Some  fiagmenta  of  his  mathematical  vrorks  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Orate,  iii  p.  462.     [P.  S,] 

ANAX  CAiuQ.  !•  A  giant,  son  of  Uranns 
and  Oaea,  and  &ther  of  Asterina.  The  legends  of 
Hiletns,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
bat  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paua.  L  35.  §  5, 
Til.  2.  S  8.) 

3.  A  muname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
chaneteriring  them  a*  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
bat  the  plmal  forms,  'Aiwctf,  or  'AMurrsr,  or 
'Axum  nuS(>,  were  nsed  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Paus.  iL  22.  §  7,  X.  38. 1  S ;  Cic.  rfe  IfaL 
Dear,  ul  31)  Aelian.  V.H.  v.  4;  Plot.  7«as.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Paosaniaa  here 
lefencd  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  tempt*  of  the 
*Arcutu  initS»$  M  Amphisaa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
•  donbtfol  point  whether  they  vreie  the  Dieacuri, 
the  CuRtes,  or  the  Cabeiri ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
tbraee  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Bailatk.  ad  Horn, 
pp.  182,  1596.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakun  of  the  Hebrews.  [L.  &] 

ANAXA'OORAS  ('AMi{r)^fMif),  a  Qntk.  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Claaoinenae  in  Ionia  aboat 
tha  year  b.  c.  499.  His  fother,  Hegesibnlns,lefi 
Urn  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  aida,ka 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  wUA 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  t* 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  daring 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  hava 
lived  and  taught  in  that  dty  for  a  period  of  tlurtf 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  aasd 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  an^ 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thns  goii^ 
ed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  aaost 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  nscaay  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  soperatitiofia, 
soon  found  reasoiu  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  tovratds  him  most,  hewetei,  b* 
looked  for  in  the  foUowiiw  drcomstanoe.  Aa  h« 
was  a  friend  of  Perides,  the  |iarty  which  vraa  di» 
satisfied  with  his  administration  seised  npost  tlte 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philoaoplm 
as  a  fovourabla  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  thereCore,  «■■ 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  rcsnlt*  on 
matten  of  the  greatest  nnoertunty  on  account  off 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themsdvo^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  &c.;  Pint.  Ptrid.  32,  JVkwm, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagaaa 
vras  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impsety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Penaib 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  infiofnee 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  pot  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  at  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  luve  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  chaise  of 
ItiiSiaiiit  was  brought  agaiiut  him,  in  conaeqnenca 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  ia  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  hia  sentene* 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  I^mpsacaa  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhaUtants  of  thia 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  hia 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (IKog.  Loot.  iL 
c  3  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'Arafarfipaa.) 

Diogenes  Laertios,  Cicero,  and  other  writer^ 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenea ;  bat 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  aooe 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  aocwd- 
ance  wiu  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thna 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  ■track 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  th* 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosaphenk 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  th«  Attie 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  hia 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  pHlireir- 
phen  had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  ita 
various  pheiMmiena  by  regarding  matter  in  ita 
difihrent  forms  and  modifications  as  the  coaae  of  aB 
things,  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  copeeivad 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  caaae,  iadepen- 
dent  of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
•wt,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligenee.  Thia 
M6t,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  worid,  bat 
merdy  that  which  originally  arranged  tha  worid 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  tlw  osiasn 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  sappoaed 
the  existence  of  matter  frmn  all  eternity,  tneogli, 
before  the  voSt  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  woa  fat  a 
chaotic  confiision.  In  this  original  chaoa  tlieia 
was  an  iniinita  number  of  homogeneooa  paita 
(iliaioiufii)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  oneo.  Tba 
wiis  atdted  the  former  and  separated  frasn  tlnsa 
what  was  hetaroganeoas,  and  oat  of  this  psixaa 
«  see  in  diis  werid.      Tkia 
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oiM  md  lepaation,  hoverer,  woe  made  in  nek 
( tmiaa,  tial  odi  thing  eontaiiu  in  itnlf  puts 
rfMlurtliiiigs  or  lietengcaeon*  ehmenU,  and  ii 
vht  it  iM,  ooiy  OB  aroeoimt  of  tlie  prepondemnee 
rfcotiin  hamogencoiii  puU  which  eoiwtitnte  it* 
thinictiT.  The  vavt,  which  thai  legulated  md 
faaed  the  material  wmld,  it  itnlf  iIm  cognoaoent, 
md  anneqnently  the  priacmle  of  all  eognilioii :  it 
alalia  can  aee  trath  aod  the  eaaesea  of  thinga, 
wUIb  onr  acnaea  an  impeiCBet  and  often  lead  na 
into  ecnr.  Anaxnaona  eaplained  hia  dnaliatic 
Ijtbaa  in  a  work  mieh  ia  now  loat,  and  we  know 
it  anly  ban  mdi  fragmenta  aa  an  qnoted  £ram  it 
kjr  later  wiitcra,  aa  Phto,  Aiiatotle,  Plntaich, 
Diogenea  l^eitiiia,  Cioera,  and  othen.  For  a 
IHR  dftailed  aecaniit  aee  Ritter,  Oadk.  d.  lowuek. 
nam.  f.  203,  &e.:  Biandia,  Aim.  AAo.  L  pi  117, 
*b,  BamA  dm-  Onek.  der  PUIoi.  L  p.  232,  &e.; 
J.  T.  Hcmaea,  Anaaagorai  Qaxowtmiiu,  m»  d» 
na  aiat  ataM  I'hUompUa,  Ootting.  1821,  Sm ; 
Bmer,  Dit  PUbmipUe  dm  Aaaaagonu  vm  Klaxo- 
■Mui  MMi  ArmUMa,  Beiiin,  1840.  The  fiag- 
aaala  af  Anaxagoraa  hsTO  keen  eoOeeted  by 
Sduakacfa:  AitamMgorat  F^ragmumta  eoUtgit,  jpei, 
Lapaig^  1837,  Sto^  and  much  hotter  by  Sehom, 
AMamigont  Prugmmda  dupai.  it  iBaafr.,  Bonn, 
1829.  Stq.  [U  &] 

ANAXA'OORAS  CAMaiaryipu).  of  Aegms,  • 
■enlptor,  floariahed  aboat  B.  c  480,  and  axecnted 
tte  itBtae  of  Jnjnter  in  bronsa  aet  np  at  Olympia 
by  the  alstea  whidi  had  onited  in  repelling  the  is- 
naian  of  Xerxea.  (Pan*.  T.  23.  |  2.)  He  ia  aup- 
paaid  to  be  the  aame  penon  aa  the  lenlptor  men- 
tiooed  in  an  epigiam  1^  Anaeieon  [Airiliel.  Qraee. 
L  p.  SS,  Nol  6,  Jacoba),  bnt  not  the  aame  aa  the 
writer  on  aeene-paiiitiDg  mentioned  by  Vitraviiu, 
[ASAniABCHOS.]  [P.  S.] 

ANAXAMDER  CAnCtuffwr ),  king  of  Sparta, 
13th  of  the  Agida,  aon  of  Enryentei,  i*  named  by 
P*wmaa  aa  commanding  againit  Ariatomenea, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  aeoond  Meaaenian  war,  B.  o. 
MS;  bat  probably  on  mere  conjectme  from  the 
•talcment  of  Tyrtaeoa  (giren  by  Strabo,  riii  p. 
W2),  that  the  nandfiuheia  finight  in  the  firat,  the 
gnndaona  in  ue  aeoond.  (Pana.  iiL  3,  14.  |  4, 
ir.  15.  1 1,  IS.  {  £,  22.  |  S  j  Plat  ApopUh. 
Ua.)  {A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXANDRA  CA><i^i>B<»)  and  her  auter 
Idthiia,  twin  danghtera  of  Tberiander,  HeracUde 
king  of  Cleonae,  aie  mid  to  baTe  been  married  to 
the  twin-bom  kinga  of  Spaita,  Eniyathenea  and 
Pmclea;  Anazandn,  it  woold  aeem,  to  Proclea. 
An  allar  aeoad  to  them  temained  in  the  time  of 
PaMmaa.  (iii  16.  i  3.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANURA,  the  dsnghter  of  the  punter 
Nedeea,  waa  beaalf  a  painter  abont  &  a  328. 
(DidymniL  op.  CSna.  Aha.  Stran.  p.  633,  b., 
^Ib.)  [P.  a] 

ANAXAIfDRIDES  CA«aE»*P<>V>  1.  Son 
of  Thaopempaa,  the  9th  Eorypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himaalf  never  reigned,  bnt  by  the  aooeiaion  of 
Leotychidea  beeame  ban  the  aorenth  generation 
Ih*  fiither  of  the  king*  of  Spaita  of  that  bianch. 
(See  ba  hia  deaoendanta  in  the  interral  Clinton'i 
Actf,iLp.204,aBdHen)d.Tiii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  13th  of  the  Agida,  ion  of 
Lean,  leigBad  from  abont  360  to  620  a.  c,  At 
th*  time  when  Croeana  aent  hi*  embaaay  to  ferm 
alUanee  with  ••  the  mightieat  of  the  Qreeka,"  L  a. 
•bout  664,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
iBgoa  went  agaiaat  them,  haA  now  been  dedded 
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in  the  Spattana'  faronr,  nnder  Anaxandride*  and 
Ariaton.  Under  them,  too,  waa  mainly  carried 
on  the  mppieanon  of  the  tyrannic*,  and  with  it 
the  eatabliihment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  HaT- 
ins  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  diroree,  the 
epnor*,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
aeeondl  By  her  he  had  Cleomene* ;  and  after  thia, 
by  hi*  fiiat  wife  Dorieus,  Leonidaa,  and  Cleombrotui 
(Herod.  L  66-69,  t.  39-41 ;  Pana.  iii.  8.)  Several 
•ayinga  are  aaeribed  to  him  in  Pint.  ApopktK.  Lac, 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alezandridaa).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandride*  and  Ariaton  commence* 
the  period  of  certain  datea,  the  chronology  of  their 
pndeceaaor*  being  doubtfiil  and  the  acconnta  in 
many  way*  nupidoo* ;  the  only  oertua  point  be- 
ing the  coinddenee  of  Polydonu  and  Theopompn* 
with  the  first  Meaaenian  war,  which  itaelf  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  ibr  all  thi*  period 
Clinton^  FaM,  i.  Kfif.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  206,  and 
HUUer^  Donamt,  bk.  i.  e.  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRIDESCAmtayMSqi).  of  T)A'^\, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  aame  a*  Alexandridea. 
[ALBXARnaiOBa,  and  Plat.  Qiiauf.  Oraec  c  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  ("Anitai^pOns),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  aon 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameinu  in  Rhodea. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comediea  in  a.  c  S76  (Marm, 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  year*  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  game* 
eelebnted  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  eeteem.  (AM.  iii.  10—12 ;  E(k,  Eud. 
vi  10;  Aiioaat.  viL  10.)  He  ia  lud  to  have  been 
the  firat  poet  who  made  love  intrigue*  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prises,  the  whole 
number  of  hia  comediea  being  aixty-five.  Though 
he  i*  aid  to  have  deetroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  atill  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  waa  also  a  dithynunbic  poet,  bnt 
we  have  no  remains  of  hia  dithyrambs.  (Soidas, 
t.  n. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  874 ;  Heineke ;  Bode.)     [  P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ('A»f(fixo>),  a  philosopher 
of  Abden,  of  the  school  of  Dnnacritns,  flourished 
about  840  B.  c  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  68, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompaiiied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  fsronr  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  hia  temper  and  hb  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  sMoi/uivut^T. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Deitus,  Anaxarchn* 
eonaoled  him  with  the  maxim  "a  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  AiVer  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chna  waa  thrown  by  ahipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cypnu,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offimoe,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  atone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  vrith  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  {Turn. 
ii  21,  de  Nat.  Dtor.  iiL  S3)  is  the  eariiest  autho- 
rity fin  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
ehua  we  know  nothing.  Some  wnters  understand 
his  title  fdSai/ianxJf  aa  meaning,  that  he  waa  the 
teacher  of  a  philoaophy  which  nude  the  end  of  life 
to  be  fdScu/iovia,  and  they  mode  him  the  founder 
of  a  aect  called  tHammiiKtX,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  penon  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  694)  ascribea  to  Anaxarehns  and  Cailisthenea 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius's  perfume-caaket,  and  which  is  generally 
attribnted  to  Aristotle.  (Artian,  ^aoi.  iv.  10  { 
Pint  AUr.  62;  Plin.  vii  23;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix. 
c  87  ;  Brucfcer,  HiMt.  Philcs.  i.  p.  1207 ;  Dathr, 
Pnhmo  (fa  AiHUtanHo,  Lips.  1762.)       [P.  S.] 
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ANAXA'RETE  (^/ira^aptni),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cypnu,  who  belonged  to  tlie  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmored  by  the 
piofeeaioni  of  lore  and  lamentations  of  Iphii,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
lesidence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
Bom  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  presenred  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venn*  Prospiciens.  (Or.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (39),  who  relates 
the  some  story,  call*  the  nuuden  Aninoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.  S.] 

.  ANA'xfASorANAXISCA«{iMor'Ai«e«), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Uilaeiia,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  osoally  niein- 
tionedl  The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Aigos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Pans.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  honeback.  (iii, 
18.  i  7.)  [L.  &] 

ANAXI'BIA  ('AniiHa).  1.  A  dughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  becune  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ciatieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Ag^ 
memnon,  married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Py lades.  (PauiL  i.  29.  §  4;  SchoL  adEurip. 
Drast.  764,  123£.)  Hyginus  (/i-oi.  117}  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  II. 
ii.  296)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anazibia  in  Plut  de  Fbun.  4.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  CA»>{(Si«),  was  the  Spartan 
•dminil  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapeins  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophqs,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  shipa  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (&  c  400. 
Xen.^fiai.  T.  1. 1  4.)  When  however  Cheiriao- 
phus  met  them  again  at  Siuope,  he  brought  bock 
notbins  &om  Auaxibius  but  civil  word*  and  a  pro- 
mise <H  empbyment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
ont  of  the  Eujrine.  {AnaL  ri.  1 .  g  16.)  On  their 
■nival  at  Chrysopolu,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anazibins,  being  bribed  by  Phamafaazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  bis 
■atrapy,  agam  engaged  to  fiimish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fiilBUing  his  agree- 
ment, A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anazibius  was 
compelled  to  fiy  for  refljge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  onl^  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xenophon.  {Amib.  vii.  1.  g  1-32.)  Soon  afler 
this  the  Greek*  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anoxibius  forthr 
with  issued  ■  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
br  Aristarehn*  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers firand  in  Byzantium  should  bo  sold  for  slaves, 
{AtuJb.  vii  1.  §  36,  2.  g  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Phamabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristaichui.  (.iaai,  viL  2.  g  5-14.)    In 
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the  year  889,  Auaxibius  was  sent  oat  from  SpiMa 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  oommand  at  Aby^ 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athena  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  firat  with  maam 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphierates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  frran  Antondms,  whidi 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anazibina,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Atnenian  amboseade,  and  tarcmeie- 
ing  the  certainty  of  his  own  iebax,  deeiied  hi* 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  dnty, 
he  laid,  required  him  to  die  theie;  and,  with  a 
small  body  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
6ghting  tiU  he  <eU,  a  c.  38li.  (Xen.  HelL  it.  8. 
g  32—39.)  [K.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  CAa<iii^n)f),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statcmesta 
is  compared  with  me  of  Cleitodemns.  He  wmle 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (SehoL  ad  Bmr^  Atrnl.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUSfAvatlStwietVking  of  Sparta, 
1 1th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeimdamns,  ooo- 
tempoiory  with  Anozander,  and  lived  to  the  oosi- 
clusion  of  the  second  Mrssnnisn  war,  B.  c  66S, 
(Pans.  iii.  7.  g  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  ('Arai!Sa,im),  an  AehosMi 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rimie  in  a.  c.  1 64,  and  again 
in  B.a  155.  (Polyb.  zzzL  6,  8,  zxziiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  ('Ani(&Ou. 
'Aj«{IXaai),  an  Athenian  oomic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  oontemporory  with  Plato  and  Dcmoe- 
thenes,  the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog,  htaA  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  title*  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  ore  on  mythological  subjects.  ( Pol- 
Inz,  ii.  29,  34 ;  z.  190 ;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655  ;  Mdneke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXILA'US  nya{<A«»),aOreek  hutorioa, 
of  uncertain  datew  (Dionyi.  Ant.  Som.  L  1 ;  Oieg. 
Laert.  i.  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  ('AKotUoar),  of  Bvzantiom, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Bysantioin  to 
the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  ioosmuch  a*  the  inhabitant*  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Jf/dL  L  3.  g  19; 
Plat.  Ale.  pp.  208,  d,  209,  a. ;  comp.  Died.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  g  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  ('Araf^Aoat)  or  ANA'XILAS 
("AmjUaf),  tyrant  of  Rhxoiuii,  was  the  son  oC 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  maa- 
ter  of  Rhegium  in  B.  c  494,  when  the  SomiaRS 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seised  upon  Zande. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fiesh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod.  vL  22,  23 ;  Thne.  vi. 
4 ;  comp.  Aristot.  PU.  v.  10.  g  4.1  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  awistanfe  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his 
faUier^in-law,  TeriUus  of  Himeia,  against  Thenn. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anazilaa* 
wa*  married  to  Hiero,  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pflk.  i. 
112.)  Anozilan*  died  in  476,  leaving  Mii^thM 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possesnsa 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  afke^' 
wards  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Died.  XL  48,  66,  76.)  The  chrondogy  of  Anazi- 
laus  has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  (JMm.  oa  Pta^ 
larOff.  105,  &c.,  ed.  of  1777),  who  ha*  shew* 
that  the  Anazilaus  of  Pauianiaa  (iv.  88.  g  3)  i«  the 
■une  ■*  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'CS  CAivSOuuf),  a  fbraam  ind 
Pjrtbagoraan  philoMpher,  wmi  Itoin  at  larima,  bnt 
at  whKlt  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  vai 
twninlifd  ij  the  Emperor  Angnatni  from  Rome 
and  Italj,  B.  c  28,  on  aeconnt  of  hii  being  ac- 
cued  of  being  a  raagiciaa  (Enaeb.  Chnxn.  ad 
Otjmp.  cLxxxriii.),  which  charae,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  hi*  poneMing  tnpenor  ikill  in  natnial 
philoeophy,  and  thus  performing  hy  nntnial  meant 
certain  wonderful  thinga,  which  by  the  ignorant 
nod  crednlona  were  atoibed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St.  Irenaens  (i.  IS.  §  1, 
p.  60.  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphaoio*  (Adv. 
HatTta.  Kb.  i.  torn.  iii.  Haer.  1 4,  toL  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  aerenil  qieciment  an  given  by 
-I%ny  (H.  ff.  zix.  4,  xxr.  95,  xxriiL  49,  zzxii.  £2, 
xxxT.  SO),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, aa  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
naT  be  easily  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  ObienaL 
iii.'l0,p.213,  &c.,ed.Bom.  1587.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  CAMtiA0i>f),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  antertain  date,  the  anthor  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
■ophen.    (Diog  Loert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  cJomn.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  CAroji/wSfnr)  of  MUe- 
tns,  the  son  of  Pnuriades,  bom  B.  c  SIO  (ApoUod. 
ap.  Diog.  Laert  ii.  1,  2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
bnntryman  Thales,  ita  first  founder.  (Cic  Aead, 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic.  ns  AridoL  Php.  lib.  I  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  anthor  of  a  philoaopliical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  sniest  Phencydes  of  Syros 
be  an  excepticm.  (Themist.  OraL  zxtL)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (wrnAjtrmi  m^oAniaSSi) 
T^r  txt^am),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
Apoflodom^  Suidas  giTes  the  titles  of  sever^ 
treatises  supposed  to  hare  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
inm  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressians  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  eariy  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  A  the  sensible  world. 
Bnt  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  nnder  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  whidi  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contempotaiy  Italian 
or  Pythagwean  schooL  (Comp.  Cousin,  HuL  de  la 
PUL  LecL  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generatian  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
ue  vnnd  ipx^  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
mth^  the  material  oat  of  which  they  were  formed : 
be  held  that  this  dpx4  «aa  the  infinite  (t4  impovV, 
credaatii^  and  divine  (Ariat.  Pij/t.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
■nd  that  it  was  the  snhatance  into  which  all  things 
were  reialTed  on  their  dissolution.    (Simplic  L  e.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
biom  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  Swttpor  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximander's 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  eveiything 
tma  the  two  latter  dements  respectively ;  and  the 
direa  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
&Dm  tlie  contemplation  of  th«  sensible  toirerds 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  eonceramg  air,  PluL  d*  Plae.  PhiL 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoias  in  the  introduction  of  rmit. 
Bnt  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctiy  tnued  in  any 
anthor  eariier  than  Alexander  tS  Aphrodisiaa 
(op.  Smpl.  Plg/t.  foL  32,  a.X  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (de  Coet.  iii  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  aa  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  iwnpor  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  La; 
Simplic.  Pky.  ioL  6,  a ;  Plut  Plae.  Pi.  I  S.) 
Bnt  Aristotle  in  another  place  (^etopA.  xi.  2),  and 
TheophiBstns  (op.  SimjpL  Phyt.  foL  6,  b,  S3,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander's  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  twtipoy  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
iluHoiuff^  of  Anaxagoias).  Out  of  this  material 
tSX  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneoos 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  efiected  by  tha 
agency  of  intelligence  {nut),  whilst  Anaximander 
reTerrcd  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Btatb.  Praiip.  Evamg.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ol 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonil^ 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  bnt 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  aaier 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  oonm,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  qimng,  so  th< 
iwnpov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  arb 
Anaximander,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyd.') 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Aimimander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sura  to  &11.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  nnnd  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Enseb.  la;  Pint  <fa Pile,  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist.  d* 
Cod.  iL  IS.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  tha 
moon  borrowed  its  fight  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
leas  than  the  earth ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(da  Plae.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Ed.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  tha 
moon  posaetsed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  ita 
phases  wen  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  toe  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
PlyA.  de  Plae.  v.  19 ;  Euaeb.  /.  t;  Pint.  Sympoi. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  PUL  c.  6 ;  and  compare  Died.  L  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlda,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  aense  ia  not  clear.  (Cic  de  JVa<L  Dear.  i.  10] 
Pint  de  Plae.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Qnomon  vn»  int  intndneed 
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into  Oneee  by  Anazimandei  or  hii  eontemponrieL 
(Farorin.  op.  Diag.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iL  8  ;  Heiod.  ii. 
109.)  The  auertion  of  Diogenea  that  he  imtmttd 
thi>  mstrument,  and  alio  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  mora  than  the  extent  of  hi* 
Rpntation.  On  the  labject  of  the  Onomon,  see 
Sahnaa.  Plin.  BxtreU.  p.  445,  b,  a,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Sehaubach,  Clack,  d.  Oritck.Ailronotiut, 

£.  119,  &c  It  probably  eonnited  of  a  ityle  on  a 
orizontal  plane,  and  ita  £nt  uae  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  pontion  of  the 
meridian  by  ita  thorteat  ahadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  aolaticea,  by  ita  ahorteat  and  longeat 
meridian  ihadowa  j  and  of  the  eqninoxea,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  ita  ahadow : 
to  the  Utter  two  pnipoaea  Anaximander  ia  aaid  to 
have  Implied  it ;  bat  aince  there  ia  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  ciidea  were  known 
in  Greece  at  thia  period,  it  moat  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwiae 
than  by  a  rough  obaerration  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Sehaubach,  p.  140,  He.)  Anaxi- 
mander flouriahed  in  the  time  of  Folycratea  of 
Samoa,  and  died  aoon  after  the  completion  of  hia 
64th  year,  in  01.  Iviii.  2  (a  c.  647),  according  to 
Apollodorua.  (ap.  Diog,  L  c.)  Bat  amce  Polycratea 
b^jan  to  teign  B.  c:  S32,  there  moat  be  aome  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander'a  death,  anleaa 
the  elder  Polyctatea  (mentioned  by  Suidaa,  t.  «. 
ICvKOf )  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fait.  HeU.)  (Fat 
the  ancient  aourcea  of  information  aee  PnJler, 
Hilt,  PkiloKph.  Oratao-Somanae  a  /ofUium  locit 
QoaUxla.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  fAraf v^s),  who  ia  oauaUy 
placed  third  in  the  aeriea  of  Ionian  philoaophen, 
was  bom  at  Miletua,like  Tbalea  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercoarae : 
lor  beaidea  the  common  tradition  which  makea  him 
•  diaciple  of  the  hitter,  Diogenea  Laertiua  quotes  at 
length  two  lettera  laid  to  have  been  written  to 
Fytbsgoraa  by  Anaximenea ;  in  one  of  which  he 
girea  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thalea,  apeaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  aa  the  firat  of  philoaophera, 
and  aa  having  been  hia  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratolatea  Pythagoiaa  on  hia  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  waa  himself  at  the 
nercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  lonians 
must  be  Bubdued.  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  3,  &c) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  aa  to  the  exact  pe- 
rioda  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenea :  but 
aince  then  ia  aufficient  evidence  that  he  waa  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagotas,  n.  a  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  B.  c.  644,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  ziv.  p.  645 ;  Cic  d»  Nat.  Dear.  i.  U  ; 
Origen,  voL  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Phildogical  Huaenm.  (Vol.  i 
p.  96,  In.) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  pbilosophera,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  imiverae: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenea 
conaidered  air  to  be  the  firat  cauae  of  all  thinga,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Melapk.  i.  3.)  For  both  philoaophen 
a^m  to  have  thought  it  poaaible  to  lunplify  phy- 
aical  acience  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
aingle  element :  while  Anaximander,  on  the  ood- 
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tiaiy,  Kguded  the  substaaee  out  of  whidi  &a 
univerae  waa  formed  as  a  niiztnre  of  all  deaenti 
and  qualities.  The  proceaa  by  which,  aoconiiqg  to 
Anaximenea,  finite  thinga  were  formed  &om  tho 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  eompreaaion  and  lare&ctioa 
produced  by  motion  which  had  exiatad  fiwm  mil 
eternity  :  Uina  the  earth  waa  created  out  of  air 
made  denae,  and  from  the  eardi  the  ann  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodiea,  (Plut.  ap,  BmKi.  Praep. 
£loaiig.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  aame  theory,  heiat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
denaity  of  the  primal  element :  the  clooida  were 
formed  by  the  tmckening  of  the  air ;  and  the  eartli 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  fiatneaa  of  its  shape.  (Plat,  dt 
Pr.  Pr^.  7,  dt  Plae.  i>A.  iii.  4 ;  Aristot.  Metmi. 
ii  13.) 

Henoe  it  appears  that  Anaximanes,  like  hia  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  aeem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  hia  theory,  ia,  like  die  body,  formed 
of  air  (Pint  d»  Plan.  Pk.13);  and  he  aaw  no 
neceasity  for  suppoaing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  aince  he  held  that  motion  waa  a  nataial 
and  neceaaary  law  of  the  univerae.  It  ia  theiefere 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  Uame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoao- 
phical  system.  (Plut  L  e.)  [a  £.  P.I 

ANAXI'MENES  (^tuniifthnis)  of  LAiirsAcua, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilns  and  Diogenea 
the  Cynic  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  aaid  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Soidas,  $.  p. ;  Eudoc.  p.  61 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  t. 
10 ;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pauaanias  (vi  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  &Dm 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  His  gratefid  {ellaw-dtixens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes  wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  lustory 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  ot 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat.f.«.  KoAiXi),  'AXiminti 
Eu9tratin8.a(iulr>ifo<.  £M.iii.  8.)  2.Ahist<nyo( 
Alexander  the  Great,  (Diog,  Liert  ii,  3 ;  Harpo- 
crat,  s.  V.  'A\Ktfuixoi,  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Paosanias 
(vi.  18.  $  2)  calls  rd  In  'EAAqriv  dfixoM,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  wfirai  taropiai 
or  TpJm\  laropta.  (Athen.  vi  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comptiaed  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminonda^ 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
woric  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompua,  hia  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter ao  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
reolly  ua  work.  Thia  production  Anaximenea  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vi  8.  §  3 ;  Said. 
I.  e.)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  whidi  only 
very  few  fiogments  are  now  extant,  are  censored 
by  Plutarch  {Prate.  PoL  6)  for  the  nomerons  pr»' 
lix  and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionya.  Hal.  Dt  Into,  19;  Vt  aim.  ts 
die.  DanotA.  8.)  The  fiict  that  we  poaaesa  ao  little 
of  hia  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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lUnk  Vffdf  of  tham,  mnd  that  thqr  van  man  of 

■  iketooal  tban  as  hialarical  chancter.  Ha  en- 
j>^  loiie  npatatioa  aa  a  teacher  of  riietorie  and 

■  an  oiatai^  both  in  the  wmtnVtf  of  the  pei^e 
aal  ia  the  eoorta  of  jutica  (Dkniys.  HaL  Le.; 
Pui.  Le.),  and  also  wrote  ipeechea  for  othen, 
ioch  a>  the  me  which  Eatbiaa  deliTcred  againct 
FkiTne.  (Athcn.  xiiL  p.  551 ;  oompb  Harpoer.  «.  v. 

TVTe  hare  heen  critica,  inch  aa  CWaaabon  (od 
Diof  latrt.  ii,  3),  who  thonght  that  the  ihetori- 
oaa  and  the  hiatuian  Aaazimenes  wen  two  dia- 
tioet  penona ;  hut  their  identity  has  been  prored 
by  TCty  wtiaftctnry  aigmnenta.  What  nnden 
km  a  pnaon  of  the  higheat  in^ortance  in  the  hi*- 
taty  ^  Qicek  literatnre,  ia  tha  following  &et, 
wUch  has  been  firmly  eataUithed  by  the  eritieal 
iiiintigatiiMii  of  onr  own  age.  Ha  U  tha  only 
itectkian  praTiona  to  tha  time  of  Arittotle  wbooe 
irinitifir  tzeatiaa  on  riietorie  ia  now  extant.  Tbi* 
ia  tha  ao-eallad  'Pvr*pun)  wpii  'AXif^par,  which 
ii  mmiSr  printed  among  the  woriu  of  Arittotle,  to 
■hon,  howaTer,  it  cannot  belong,  aa  all  critica 
tgnt.  The  ofiriaa  that  it  u  a  work  of  Anazi- 
Beaat  waa  fint  expnaaed  by  P.  Victorina  in  hit 
pcfaca  to  Ariatotle''a  Rhetoric,  and  haa  been  firmly 
tit»Wi«hfd  aa  a  £>et  by  Spengel  in  hi*  SimrYiyi 
nx^w,  "Site  Artima  Soiptorea  ab  initiia  uqne 
ad  edito*  Ariatoteiia  da  rhetoiica  libna,"  Stnttgud, 
1828,  p.  182.  ftc  (CoBip.  QnintiL  m.  4.  g  9  with 
tta  DMea  of  Geaner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
B  pncedcd  by  a  letter  which  i*  mani&atly  of  later 
origia,  and  waa  probably  intended  aa  an  introdoe- 
tion  to  the  atody  of  ua  Bhetoiic  of  Aiiatotle. 
The  walk  itaelf  if  much  inteipolated,  bnt  it  ii 
It  any  rate  dear  that  Anazimenea  extended  hit 
•abject  beyond  the  limita  adopted  by  hii  predecea- 
ma,  with  wfaoae  worka  ha  waa  well  acquainted. 
He  diridea  rionnimre  into  fonniio  and  delibeiatiTe, 
bat  alio  anggeata  that  a  third  kind,  the  apideictio, 
•bonld  be  aepuated  from  them.  Aa  tcgudi  tha 
piaa  and  amatniction  of  the  work,  it  ia  erident 
that  ita  author  waa  not  a  philoaopher :  the  whole 
U  a  Kriet  of  pcactical  angseetiana  now  thia  or  that 
nbject  ihoBld  be  treated  under  variona  circum- 
■taaeea,  aa  hi  aa  aignmentation,  axpreauon,  and 
the  anangement  of  the  parte  of  a  ipeech  an  con- 
cened.  (Voaaina,  de  HMor.  Grate  f.  92,  &c,  ed. 
WeMetmann ;  Buhnken,  Hi$l.  Orit.  OnL  Grate, 
p.  86 ;  Weatenaano,  Omek.  i*r  OritA.  Bertdbam- 
W,§69.)  [L.S.] 

ANAXIPPUS  f  AMl(i*ntX  an  Athenian  comic 
|eet  of  the  new  comedy,  waa  contemporary  with 
Antiganua  and  Demetriua  Polionetea,  and  flooriih- 
cd  about  a.  a.  303.  (Snidaa, «. «.)  We  have  the 
titlea  of  four  of  his  plajrt,  and  peibapa  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXIS  f  A>a(u),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Oteen,  which  was  carried  down  to  B.  c  360, 
the  year  befim  the  aceeaaion  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xr.  Sfi.) 

ANAXO  CA>«t>i)-  I.  [AuHBix.]  9.  Awo- 
aan  of  Troesen,  whom  Thesena  waa  said  to  hare 
(airicd  o£  After  slaying  her  sons,  he  -riobted  her 
dang^tenk   (Pbt  Tim.  29.)  [L.  8.] 

ANCAEUS  CAt«wm).  1.  A  sob  of  tha  Ar- 
cadian Lycoigns  and  Cnophile  or  Enrynome,  and 
&ther  of  Agq>enor.  (ApoUod.  i.  8.  |  2,  iii.  9. 
!  2,  10.  §  8 ;  Hygin.  F<A.  173 ;  Hom.  11  ii.  609.) 
Ue  waa  one  of  the  Aigonaata  and  partook  in  the 
Caljdanian  hunt,  in  which  he  waa  killed  by  tha 
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boor.  (ApoDod.  i.  9.  fS  16  and  23 ;  comp.  Pkna. 
TiiL  5.  S  2,  43.  i  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  IL  894 ;  Or. 
Met.  TiiL  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poaeidon  and  Astypalaea  or  AUa, 
king  of  the  Leiegea  in  Samoa,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  riTcr^ood  Maeander,by 
whom  he  became  the  frther  of  Perihna,  Enodos, 
Samoa,  Alitheraea,  and  Parthenope.  (Pans.  Til,  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  //yma.  m  Dd.  50.)  This  hen  leema 
to  have  been  oonfimnded  by  some  mythognphen 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginna  {Fab,  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  but  not  tha  other ; 
and  Apdknioa  Rhodins  (ii  867,  ftc)  nUtes,  that 
after  tne  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
PoaeidoB,  became  the  nehnaman  of  the  ship  Aigo, 
whidt  is  just  what  ApoUodoms  nlates  of  An- 
oaeua,  the  son  of  Lycuigus.  Lyeophron  (449), 
moreoTor,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycmgns  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
T«b,  which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
hmius  (L 185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  prorerb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  waa  fond  of  agricnltnral  occupations,  and 
planted  many  Tinea.  A  seer  sud  to  Dim  that  ha 
would  not  lire  to  taate  the  wine  of  his  Tineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwarda  waa  on  the  point  of 
patting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  TiB»- 
yard,  to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answared,  woAAd  tura^i  icitMcii  rs  mi 
XsiAAir  iKptir,  "  Then  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  Up."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  aroae,  and  Ancaeus  was  infonned  that  • 
wild  hoar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phiaae  was  used  as  a  pnTerb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occnrrenca  by  which  a 
man's  phms  might  be  thwarted.  (See  ThirlwaU 
in  PUkiog.  Mtutwm,  toL_  L  p.  106,  ftc)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  tl.  xxiii.  635.  [Ii.  3.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
pnetorian  lank,  was  killed  by  Marios  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c,  87. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  pleb*  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  B.  c.  59.  He  took  an  actiTa 
part  in  opposing  the  agnrian  bw  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  serrices  to  the  aristocnitical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  56.  Ha 
suocieeded  L.  Piso  in  the  pnTince  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  Sett.  53,  ta  i>uoa. 
36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Seei.  p.  304,  m  Fo/m.  p.  317, 
ed.  Onlli.)  One  of  Cicaio's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PR18CU8.    [Paracua.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  {'Ayxt<riuoe%  a  surname  of 
Zens  deriTed  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  at  on  seTeral  Attic  hilla,  then  was  a 
statue  of  tha  god.  (Paoa.  i.  82.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

ANCHl'ALE  ('ArculJ^o).  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petut  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
haTe  founded  tha  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilido. 
(Steph.  By*.  *,  a)  Another  penonage  of  thia 
name  oocurs  in  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1130.     [L.S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS  CAtx*"*"')-  ■">««  mythical 
peraooagea  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
TiiL  112;  7A  T.  60.  [US.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  CAyx'«A«),  P^ 
triarch  of  Constantinople  from  1167  to  1186  a.  d., 
waa  a  waim  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  chuichet,  and  aa  eminent  Aristotelian 
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SliiloKpher.  His  extant  worki  are,  1.  Fire  1711.0401 
eciMB,  publiahed  in  Oierk  and  Latin  iu  tlie  Jut 
Or.  Rom,  (iii.  p.  2*27),  and  2.  A  dialogne  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comneniu  conocming  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
■ome  extracti  hare  been  published,  by  Leo  Aila- 
tiaii.  (Z>e  Eodet,  Occident,  atque  OrienL  perpei. 
Ck>n$au.)  [P.  &] 

ANCHI'NOE.    [AcHiROB.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  {'Ayx't^'^'),  the  wn  of 
Alter,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  tent 
by  the  Spartan*  to  drive  the  Peisiatiatidae  out  of 
Athens;  bat  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
B.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Herod.  V.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  C*yx'<^'%  a  SOD  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus,  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.  208,&c.), 
from  Zeus  himsolf.  (Camp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2; 
Txetx.  ad  Lgmph.  1232.)  Ilyginus  (Fai.  94)  makes 
bim  a  son  of  Atsaracu*  and  grandson  of  Capy*. 
Anchises  waa  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Datdanus  on  mount  Ida.  Ip  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  waa  belored  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  becaixe  the  father  oC 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  820 ;  Hes.  T/uog.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Uygin.  U,  oc.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  fiither  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
aha  commanded  him  to  gire  out  that  the  child  was 
•  iOD  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeu* 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  erer  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  contioul  orer 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
aording  to  oUera  oiUy  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  ;.  a;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  ii.  64^.)  Viigil  in 
}pt  Aeneid  make*  Anchises  surrire  the  capture  of 
Tioy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shonl- 
dara  firom  the  boming  city,  that  he  mi^t  be 
asaisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  Toyage,  for 
Viigil,  after  the  example  of  Enniua,  attributes  pix>- 
phetic  powen  to  Anchiaea  [Aen,  ii.  687,  with 
Serr.  note.)  According  to  Viigil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  fint  arriral  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
waa  buried  on  mount  Eryz.  {Am,  iii.  710,  v, 
759,  &C.)  This  tradition  seems  to  hare  been 
$imly  beuered  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  (L  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
anctoary  at  ^esta,  and  the  fimeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
bare  continued  down  to  a  bte  period.  (Or.  FaM, 
iii  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  64; 
Stnb.  T.  pi  229 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Dt  Orig,  Oenl,  Rom, 
10,  &e.)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Paosanias  (viiL 
12.  §  5)  statea,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  botied  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  &om  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
fbl  soma  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  waa  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  894),  and 
Vthen,  that  he  waa  interred  in  a  place  oa  the 
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gulf  of  Tbennu*  near  the  Helleapont  (CooM,  U.) 
According  to  ApoUodoros  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anijiiira 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyrua  or  Lyraa^ 
and  Homer  (//.  xiiL  429)  call*  Hippodameia  tb* 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchiaea,  but  does  aot 
mention  her  mother's  names.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occur*  in  JL  xziii.  296.  [L.  S.} 

AMCHISI'AOES  {'AyxurMv*),  a  patnnymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeaess 
(Horn.  //.  zrii  754;  Viig.  Am.  vL  348),  aad 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anehise*  of  Sieyoo.  (Uoa. 
//.  xxiiL  296.)  [U  &] 

ANCHU'RUS  ('Ayxovpm).  a  son  of  the  Pht;^ 
gian  king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opoKd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cdaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  dosed,  and  he  n> 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  pracioas  thing 
he  possessed.  He  aocoidingly  threw  into  it  a  gnat 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chum 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchuras,  thinking  thst 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  tUngs,  moonled 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  dMsd 
immediately.     (Plut.  ParaU.  5l)  [L.  &] 

ANGUS  MA'BCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rone, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  tweatf- 
four  years,  from  about  B.  c  638  to  614.  Accoi^ 
ing  to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  NumaV  dangfatec^ 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footstep*  of  his  grsad- 
&ther  by  reestaUiahing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  hud  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  puianit*  of  pesce. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  I^tin  ta«ii% 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gaia 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  Moqaerei 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr'a  views,  formed  the 
original  FlebsL  {Diol.  of  AnL  a  v.  FUt.)  It  is 
related  fiirther  of  Aneus,  that  he  founded  a  colon; 
at  Ostia,  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber ;  bniltaioitms 
on  the  janicnlum  as  a  protection  against  Etmris, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  tli* 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites.  a*  it  ns 
called,  which  wa*  a  defence  for  the  open  gromd 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  leatrain  ofienders,  who  were  inereasia^ 
(Liv.  i.  32,  S3 ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 45 ;  Cic.  deB^ 
ii.  18 ;  Pint.  Num.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Hut.  t^Bame,  I 
p.  352,  &c.;  Arnold,  Hvi.  if  Some,  i.  f.  19.) 

ANDO'BALES.    [Indibiuc] 

ANOO'CIDES  ('AySocltiii),  om  of  <1m  tea 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  th« 
Alexandrine  Ganon,  waa  the  son  of  Laogonu,  aad 
waa  bom  at  Athens  in  B.  a  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  fiunily  of  the  Ceiyoes,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseu*  and  the  gti 
Uennesi  (Plut.  ViL  X.  Orat.  p.  834,  b.,  AUA.  31; 
comp.  Andoc.  de  StdiL  §  26 ;  tie  Mfder.  g  141.) 
Being  •  noble,  he  of  oonise  joined  the  oligvchiesl 
party  at  Athcmi,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  &  a  436,  together  with  Olaacon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  wis  to 
protect  the  CiHcyraeans  against  the  Coiinthisai. 
(Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut  VU,  X.  Orat.  L  e.)  Aftothis 
he  seem*  to  hare  been  employed  on  vaiions  occa- 
sions a*  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Ho- 
loeua,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc.  s.  M- 
db,  §  41);  and,  although  he  vnu  freqaeutly  at- 
tacked for  hi*  political  opinion*  [e.  Aid.  8  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  &  c.  415,  vhea 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  bivnght  agaiut 
Aldbiades  for  having  piofiiiied  the  mysteries  ud 
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AI^DOCIDB^ 
^utihtfJ  the  Hctnae.  It  siipeand  the  more 
Sutj  that  Andodde*  mi  an  acoomplioe  in  the 
ktttr  of  tlieae  crimea,  viueh  mu  beliered  to  be  a 
fnSimBaiy  step  towaida  oreithrawing  the  demo- 
ntkal  constitDtion,  ■tnce  the  Henne*  standing 
dow  to  hia  hoiue  in  the  phyle  Aegeia  inu  among 
the  mj  tew  which  had  not  been  injoied.  (Pint. 
t.  ec;  Nepoa,  Alab.  3 ;  Shnter,  Lee.  Auioe.  c  3.) 
Aadoddea  vaa  accordingly  leized  and  thrown  into 
friKm,  bat  after  aeme  time  recovered  hia  liberty 
by  a  promiae  that  be  wonld  reveal  the  namea  of 
&  nal  peipetiaton  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  ang- 
gestiaa  of  one  Chatmidea  or  Timaena  {de  MyL 
}  4S ;  nut.  Ak&.  L  e.),  he  mentioned  fonr,  all  of 
wham  wen  pot  to  death.  He  ia  said  to  have  also 
daoaneed  ma  own  fiuher,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hoar  of  danger.  But  aa  Ando- 
cide*  waa  nnable  to  clear  hinuelf  from  the  charge, 
he  «aa  deprrved  of  hia  r^hta  aa  a  citixen,  and  left 
Athena.  {Da  Bed.  §  25.)  He  now  tnvelled  aboat 
ia  varioos  paita  of  Oraeoe,  and  waa  chiefly  engaged 
ia  commercial  enteipriaea  and  in  forming  con- 
nexioaa  wHb  powerfiil  and  iDaatrions  peraona.  (Zfe 
MyU.  i  137;  Lya.  &  Audoe.  |  6.)  The  mcona  he 
employed  to  ^n  the  frienddiip  of  powerful  men 
weR  aoinetinics  of  the  moat  diirepntable  kind  ; 
(■sag  wUcb  a  aerrice  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cypraa ia paitknhrly  mentioned.  (Comp,  Pint. Le.; 
PhM.  BiU.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Tsets.  CUL  n. 
378,  &c)  in  B.  a  411,  Andoddes  returned  to 
Athena  on  the  cstabliahinent  of  the  oligarchical 
gevennnent  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
eotain  eerrice  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ahipa 
at  Samoa  would  aecnre  him  a  welcome  reception. 
{Be  Red.  §§11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
aKprcha  informed  of  the  return  of  Andoeidea,  than 
thor  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
Urn  of  hanng  soppoited  the  party  oppoaed  to  them 
at  Sa»M«»  Daring  hia  trial,  Andoeidea,  who  per- 
ceived the  ezaxperation  prevailing  againat  him, 
ksfied  to  the  aUtar  which  atood  in  the  court,  and 
thoe  aaaomed  the  attitude  of  a  anppliant.  Thia 
mni  hm  life,  bat  he  waa  impriaoned.  Soon  after- 
warda,  howerer,  he  waa  aet  free,  or  eacaped  from 
priani.  {Di  Red.  §  15 ;  Pht.  L  c;  Lyaiaa.  e.  A»- 
dec  §29.) 

Andoride<  aow  went  to  Cypina,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  die  friendahip  of  Evagonia ;  but, 
by  some  dicnmatanee  or  other,  he  exasperated  hia 
Mend,  and  waa  oonaigned  to  priaon.  Here  again 
he  '•"■j^^i  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tieal  party  at  Athena  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hsndred,  he  ventored  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  bat  aa  be  waa  atill  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  dvil  dia&anchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persnade  the  prytanes  to 
aOow  hira  to  attend  the  aaaembly  of  the  people. 
He  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lya.  e.  Aadao.  §  29.)  It  waa  on  thia  occasion, 
ac  411,  tJiat  Andoeidea  delivered  the  apeech  still 
extant  **on  hia  Retom*^  ('sp^  *^f  iavran  jnitftfSov), 
ill  which  be  petitioned  for  peimisaion  to  reside  at 
Athens,  bnt  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
doddes went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plot.  VH.  X.  Oral. 
fk  835,  a-;  Phot.  L  &X  "^  during  the  time  of  bis 
ataenoe  fiom  hia  native  dty,  hia  house  there  was 
oaiapied  by  Cleophon,  a  manniactnier  of  lytes, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
oatical  party.  (De  Mfl.  %  146.) 

Aadoctdea  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  B.  c 
4Ms  afiex  the  orenhiow  of  the  ^mnny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Tlinaybahia,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  prodaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
{de  MfL  §  1 32),  that  he  retnmed  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  althoagfa 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  eommercial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  iatand,  aa  he  bad  great  influence 
and  considerable  hmded  property  there.  (De  Red. 
I  20,  De  MyA  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athena, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  podtion.  According  to 
Lysias  (e;./<a<<oc;  §33,  comp.  §  U),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Ardiippns  or  Aiistippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andoddes  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  poa- 
sessed  great  influence,  aa  well  aa  in  the  popular 
aaaembly.  He  waa  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  waa  aent  aa  architheoma  to  the  lathmian 
and  Olympic  gamea,  and  waa  at  hut  even  en- 
truated  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
exdted  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  eno- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  B.  cT  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephiuns,  Agyrrhins,  Meletus,  and  Epicharea, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  fiom 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  ined  from  the  dvil  disfranchiiement. 
But  aa  Calliaa  had  bnt  little  hope  in  thia  caae,  he 
brought  againat  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteriea  and  violated  the  lawa  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleuaia.  {De  Mytl.  %  UO,  lie.)  The 
orator  pleaded  hia  caae  in  the  oration  atill  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteriea"  (npi  rir  /UMmiplMii),  and  waa 
acquitted.  After  thia  attempt  to  cmah  him,  h* 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  hia  former  pod- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwarda  of  aix  yeara,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  B.  c.  394,  he  waa  aent  aa  ambaa- 
aador  to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
duded  in  consequence  of  Conon'a  victory  oflf  Cni- 
dua.  On  hia  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct daring  his  embassy  (npmrpeeSfias).  The 
speech  "On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon"  (n/i  rjlt 
irp6s  Auc^kuiioylovs  ci/nfrqt),  which  is  still  extant, 
refen  to  this  tiSm.  It  waa  spoken  in  b.  a  393, 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  foond 
gnilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fimrth  time.  He 
never  retnmed  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andoddes  appears  to  hare  left  no  iaane,  aince  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Mytt. 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanet 
(  Vesp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (As  A/^.  g  100.)  The  hirge  fntnne 
which  he  haid  inherited  frim  his  fiither,  or  acquired 
in  hia  oommerdal  nndertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (De  MgA 
§  144;  Lys.  cAniloe.  §  31.)  Andoddes  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  dther  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citixen.  BeniH  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  aeoinst  Aldbiades  (Kord  'AXmCuttov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andoddes  in  B.  a 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine   historical  matter. 
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Taylor  aieribed  it  to  Phacax,  while  othen  think  it 
mote  prohable  that  it  is  the  work  of  iome  of  the 
latei  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  aocnaation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiadea  was  a  atanding  theme.  Beddei 
then  foar  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  reiy  Tague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  LtdL,  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andoddes  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  hia  orations.  (Suidas, 
M.  V.  0^w.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  dereloped  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionyt. 
HaL  dt  Lfi.  2,  de  Tkuegd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  sfyle  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedions 
and  obscure.  The  beet  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orationi 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Oieek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sanppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andoddes  an  :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  Lue&iwa  Attdocideae,  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  O.  Becker  pre&xed  to 
bis  Oennan  translation  of  Andoddes,  Quedlinbuig, 
1832, 8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  Hut.  Grit.  OraL  Graee.  pp. 
47-57  ;  Weslermann,  GttdL  dor  GriedL  Bartdt- 
umkeit,  §§  42  and  43.  [U  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  CSiifaiiuKr).  1.  The  hus- 
hand  of  Oorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneos,  and  father  of  Thoos.  When  Oio- 
medes  deliverad  Oencus,  who  hod  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrios,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andiaemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(ApoUod.  L  8.  §§  I  and  6;  Hom.  IL  ii.  638;  Pans. 
T.  3,  (  5.)  Antoninus  Libeialis  (37)  represents 
Oenent  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (z.  38,  §  3.)  ApoUo- 
donu(ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraonon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon £rom  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pansa- 
niaa  (/.  e.)  and  Strabo  (z.  p.  463,  &c)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
ThoBS,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  ApoUodorus  must  be 
>  great-giandson  of  Andiaemon.  Hence  Heyae 
proposes  to  read  Aliuras  instead  of  'AntptUiunvt, 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Diyope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  ApoUo.  (Ov.  Met  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
Tliere  br  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Coition. 
(Strab,  ziv.  p.  633.)  [L.  &] 

ANDRAEMCNIDES  (;Aj«p<ufurt87,i),  a  pa- 
tronymic fiom  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoos.  (Hom.  II,  u.638,  vii.  168,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANDRA'oATHUS  {Aripiyiaot)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  AJnphipoUs,  a.  c  287, 
bot  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysifflldtoi. 
(Polyasn.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDREAS. 

ANDRANOIXyRUS,  the  son-in-bw  of  maa, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymns,  the  gnad- 
son  of  Hiero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Ha 
advised  Hiennymns  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  HonnihaL 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Andnuw- 
donis  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  dtadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  bat 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  mors 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  geneislsb 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  exdted 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  aiterwaidi, 
a  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21— 2S.) 

A'NDREAS  CAntpiat),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  uie  dties  of  Sicily,  of  whidi  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeoa. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  QArSpias),  at  AIgo^  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  atatoe  of 
Lysippus,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys'-wrestling. 
(Pans.  vi.  16.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  fAvSpjtn),  the  name  of  several 
Oteek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Ae'tins  (which  title  means  Qisses 
Arduatrorum),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortiy  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centoiy  after  Christ),  aa 
the  title  waa  only  introduced  under  the  Roinaa 
emperors.  (DkL  of  AkL  a  v.  AnkkUtr.)  It, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occors  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  poaubly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  E»- 
boea  (Cassms  latns.  PrMm.  Pkf.  J  £8),  the 
son  of  Chiysar  or  Chrysaor  (J  tou  Xfiaofot  or 
Xpvadopos),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Qalcn, 
Explkat.  Voeum  Hippoar.  s.  e.  '\iituc&r,  vol.  ^fi». 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Hemphiln^ 
(Cels.  Ih  Mtdte.  v.  PrseC  p.  81  ;  Soon.  Dt 
Arit  ObttUr.  c  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  ^ysidut 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  ISgypt,  and  waa 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Ri^ihia  (b.  c.  217).  I7  Tbeo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
V.  81.)  He  wrote  aeveral  medical  works,  of  wUdi 
nothing  remains  but  the  tities,  and  a  few  exttacta 
preserved  by  difierent  ancient  authors.  He  waa 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  Kuv^usvos.  (Cae- 
lius  AursL  D»  Mori.  AaO.  iiL  9,  p.  2ia)  la 
one  of  his  works  n^  r^r  'larpuriit  rsraaAaywr 
Oh  Mtdieal  Oeneahgg,  he  is  said  by  Soraana,  ia 
hif  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opm,  toL  iii,  f. 
861),  to  have  given  a  fijse  and  acaodalooa  aeoonnt 
of  that  great  physidaa,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidoe ;  a 
story  which,  though  nniveraally  considered  to  ba 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  H.  N.  xziz.  2)  and 
John  Tsetses  (CM.  vii.  HM.  155,  in  Fabrida^ 
Bibliotk.  Gratea,  vol.  zii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  UaL 
of  Oa  Smen  tFiiS  Maiten,  in  EUis't  ^jsecuMM  <^ 
Earlf  EnjfUA  Matrkal  Ibmemee$,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  hit\ialyu9ut, 
O*  ApgiiAm  (or  AduUanr)  </  Boob.     {JB^mtl. 
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Maft-  s.  «.  BiOaf'twOii.)  The  nuu  oenin  in 
maal  andoit  wuhon  (Plin/,  ff.  JV.  zz.  76,  xziL 
49,  zxxii.  27  s  St,  E{npbaiuiu,  Adv.  Hatre*.  i.  I. 
I  3,  p.  3,  od.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  aJ  AnMtcpl. 
"vices,"  V.  267 ;  SchoL  ad  Aieaad.  "  Tieriaea,'"  tt. 
684,  823,  Ac),  Init  no  other  betM  uc  Klsted  of 
Um  that  need  be  notioed  heic.  (La  Ckic,  Hut,  de 
la  Midi  Fafaiic.  Bdd.  Grate  ToL  ziii.  p.  57,  ed. 
TCt. ;  HcUer,  BtUiotk.  Baton.,  CUntrp.,  and  Medic 
yVodL.-  Sprengd,  /Tnt.  <fe  la  Mid.;  Iieniee,  GVv 
«(mU«  da-  Med.)  [W.  A.  Q.] 

ANDREAS,  biihop  of  Cjlksarxa  in  Cappado- 
da,  probably  abont  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  CommenUiy 
on  tfae  Apocaljpae,  which  i>  printed  in  the  princt- 
pal  editiona  of  ChiyMetom's  worke.  He  aim  wrote 
a  work  entitled  **  Therapentica  Spiritualia,"  &a^ 
menta  of  which  are  extant  in  the  "  Eelogae 
Aeeeticae  "  of  John,  patriarch  of  Aotioch.  (Neud, 
Ox.  rmdob.  Pt.U  cod.  276,  Now  1.  p.  381.)  [P.&] 
ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crbti,  wu  a  natire 
of  Damaacna.  He  wai  fint  a  monk  at  Jemnlem, 
wheme  Iw  i>  called  in  nme  ancient  writing*  "  of 
Jetnwlem  "  CltpogoAiiyjTiii,  i  'I^mroX^^uw),  then 
a  deacon  at  Conilantinople,  and  laitly  archlnihop 
ef  Crete.  Hi*  time  ii  rather  donbtful,  bnt  Cave 
haa  ihewn  that  he  probably  floiuiihed  u  early  a* 
A.  D.  635.  (Hid.  LiL  mi  om.)  In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodoma,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6tii  coondl  of  Constantinaple,  against  the 
Monothelitea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Same  lamhica  aie  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathr,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commn- 
nicating  to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  after  this  oonncil  that  he  was  made 
aichUahop  of  Crete.  A  donbtfnl  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  724.  (Fabric 
Btbl.  Grate,  zi  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymna,  were  published  by  Combefisios,  Par.  1 644, 
&L,  and  in  his  Actual^ ffov.  Par.  1 648.  A  ■*  Com- 
potna  Faachalia,"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
usfaed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  FetBTina.  (2>oe<r. 
Ta^.  m.  p.  393.)  There  is  gnat  doubt  a*  to  the 
genuineness  of  sereial  of  these  workiL      [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
A.  D^  took  port  in  the  Nestorian  controrersy 
•gaiaat  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathema*  he  wrote  two  boDks,  of  the 
fint  of  which  a  lai||e  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  ApoL  adv.  Oriaiakt,  and  of  the  second  some 
fiagments  are  contained  in  the  Hodegn  of  Anasta- 
sins  Sinajita.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d. 
431),  be  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cpil  and  John,  and,  like 
Tbeodoiet,  he  changed  his  coarse  throagh  fear, 
but  at  a  moch  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasion*  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestoriua.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  "  Epistohe  Ephe- 
sinae  "  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.1 

ANDREOPU'LUS.     [Syntipab.] 
ANDREUS  CAvS^^),  a  son  of  the  rirer^ 
Peneia*  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  atnut 
Orchomenos     in     Boeotia    was    called    Andios. 

iPausL  iz.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (z.  13. 
3)  Pauaanias  speaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  howeTer, 
Uncertun  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
fonner)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Androa. 
AccordSng.  to  Diodorus  (t.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
the  geneals  oi  Rhadananthys,  &om  whom  he  n- 
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eeited  the  island  afterwards  called  Androt  as  a 
pressnt.  Stephanos  of  Byantinm,  Conon  (41), 
and  Orid  [Mtt.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  coloniser 
of  Andns,  Andms  and  not  Andreas.         [L.S.] 

ANDRISCUS  ('AiVn»).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natnial  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  leiaed  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  act*  of  cruelty,  did  not  bst  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  eondiKted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Lir.  ^fU.  49,  60,  52  ;  Diod.  Em. 
xxxii  p.  590,  &c  ed.  Wess. ;  Polyb.  zzzTii.  En. 
Talk.  ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  a  14 ;  VelleL  til;  Pan*. 
riL  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  nncertwn  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxo*.  (Athen.iii.  p.  78,0. ;  Parthen. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.     [Andbon.] 

ANDRC/BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  tuns  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchor*  of  the  Persian 
fleet.     (Plin.  zzzr.  40.  f  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philoaophara,  (Plin.  xxxir.  19. 
i  26.)  [P.  S.] 

AMDROCLEIDES  fAKtfwicXsfSqt),  a  Theban, 
who  wa*  bribed  by  Timociates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  b.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thiu 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HtU.  iii. 
5.  !  1 ;  Pint  Zjis.  27 ;  Pans.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  Kar 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  B.  c  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  atadeL     (Xen.  HeU.  r.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('ArlfxuiA^i),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  oontemponuy  and 
enemy  of  Aldlaades,  against  whom  he  bfonght 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  a&ir  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermaa, 
&  a  415.  (Pint.  Aleik.  19 ;  Andodd.  d»  M^ltr. 
I  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  bis  exertions  that 
Alcilnades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andr»- 
des  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democmtical 
party ;  but  daring  the  revolution  of  B.  c.  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
tetablished,  Androdes  was  pat  to  death.  (Thucw 
viii.  65.)  Aristotle  {RheL  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  finm  one  of  Androdes'  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incoirect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDR0CLU3,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Anlut 
Gellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene :— Andnclus  was  seis- 
teoced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beosU  in  the 
circa* ;  bnt  a  lion  which  wa*  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inqairy  it  appeared  that  Androdus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
:  lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
I  him,  vent  np  to  him  iod  held  oat  his  paw.    Aif 
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dnclai  {bund  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  oat,  and  the  lion  wai  wion  able  to 
vie  hii  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  lome 
time  in  the  care,  the  lion  catering  for  hit  benefac- 
tor. But  at  lut,  tired  of  this  aavage  life,  Androclua 
left  the  cave,  wae  apprehended  by  aome  soldien, 
bronght  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beaite.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  be  used  to  lead  about  the  dty.  [C  P.  H.] 

ANDROCY'DES  ('AripaiMri,),  of  CysiciM,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  conteroponuy  and  rival  of  Zeuzis 
flourished  from  400  to  377  a  a  (Plin.  xxxy.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
Dear  Plataeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Lenctm 
(PIuL  Pekp.  2fi),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fi^es,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  &A.  (Plut 
■Qaaal.  Com.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  op.  Alien,  viii. 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  Cf^tpoieiSrit),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  &  c.  336—323.  Iliere  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (W.  AT.  lir.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  sgainst  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
at  the  earth."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (zrii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tient* to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  saidj  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (Hut.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [W.  A.  O.I 

ANDROETAS  {•Mpolreu),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  n<p(irAovt  t^i  n^onvTliaf.  (SchoL  ad 
Apall.  Shod.  ii.  159.) 

ANDRO'QEUS  ('ArtpiyKit),  a  son  of  Hinos 
and  Pasiphaii,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  hi*  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  reUted  diilerently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  rood  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apolloi  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7 ;  Pans.  i. 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  ieared  lest  An- 
drogens should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Uyginua  {Fab.  41^  makes  him  bll  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  fiither  Minos  against 
tha  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
PluU  Tha.  15;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vL  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  tha 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  bis  son. 
Propcrtiu*  (it  I.  64)  relates  that  Andrageus  was 
lestored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  aitar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Pbalerus  (Pans.  i.  1. 1  4),  and 
paatt,  dj^pvyMirio,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  you:  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  f.  v. 
'Mfayviria.)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Eiljuryi^i,  i. «.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
Mue*  axteoiiTe  field*,  whence  it  has  been  infaind 
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that  originally  Androgens  was  wonhipped  a*  {Be 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.         [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  ('AoSpo/uix^),  a  draghter  oT 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thebae,  and  one  of  tlie 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  fiither  and  her  seven  brothers  vera 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  hex 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  laise 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  hod  a  son,  Scamandiins 
(Aatyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  moat 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
bcautifiil  passage  in  Homer,  //.  vi.  390 — &02:, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  gtang 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  &11,  xxii. 
460,  &C.;  xxiv.  725,  &c  On  the  taking  of  Tioy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  amd 
she  herself  fell  to  the  ahare  of  Nei^toleaniis 
(Pyrriius),  the  aon  of  Achillea,  who  took  her  ta 
Epeirua,  and  to  whom  ahe  bore  three  aona,  Molo*- 
aua,  Pielua,  and  Pergamua.  Hen  ahe  wma  fcymul 
by  Aeneaa  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector,  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  296,  &c  ; 
comp.  Fans.  L  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  A'aa.  iv.  82,  vii.  5a} 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermlone,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnelaus  and  Helen,  Andrttmache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  firot 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeima,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Viig.  L  c;  Pans. 
Le^a.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenoa, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Moloeana,  Andronusche 
followed  her  son  Fergamus  to  Asia.  She  waa  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Peigamus,  where  in  aSua 
tunes  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Pans, 
i.  11.  §  2 ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi  7,  &c  ;  Enrip. 
Andnmadie.)  Andromache  and  her  aon  Scamas- 
drius  were  painted  in  tha  Lesche  at  Delphi  bj 
Polygnotui.    (Pan*,  z.  25,  in  fin.)         [L.  S.] 

ANDR0T4ACHUS  ('Arf^/uix")-  1-  Com- 
mander of  the  Elean*  in  b.  c  364,  was  defieaited  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  conseqnence. 
(Xen.  HdL  viL  4.  §  19.^ 

2.  Ruler  of  Tanromemum  in  the  middle  of  the 
fonrth  century  B.  c.,  and  the  fitther  of  the  hiitoiiaa 
Timaens,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  by  fu  the  beat  of 
the  mien  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysios,  B.C. 
344.  (Diod.  xvi.  7,  6H ;  PluU  TiwuL  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  ioniided 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Died.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyn  by  Alexander,  &C.  332.  (ArTian,.i4aek 
iL  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andronachs* 
who  was  ahortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  S» 
maritans.     (Curt  iv.  6,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achieu*  [*ee  p.  8,  a],  and  tha 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Selenco*  Caliioi- 
cos,  was  detained  a*  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  bnt  was  liberated  about  b.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodiana.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator's 
conunanden  at  the  battle  ol  Raphia,  in  whkh 
Antiochns  the  Great  was  defeated,  B.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachua  m 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyk 
V.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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A,  An  ambundor  of  Ptolemy  Phikmetor,  Mnt 
to  Rone  &  c  154.     (Polyb.  xzxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Gieek  gnmiinarian,  qnoted  in  the  Scholia 
^OB  Homer  (/^  t.  130),  whom  Cornni  (FcuL  Att. 
L  Dial.  Ti.  p.  386),  withoat  lafficient  reaaons, 
ntpposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicnm 
Uagnom.     (Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vi.  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetoiician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
4u  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eiidoc  p.  68 ; 
Said,  a:  e.  Si^boi.) 

ANDRCyMACIIUS  CArifi/upcos).  1.  Com- 
waalj  called  "  the  Elder,"  to  diitinguuh  him  from 
hia  Kn  of  the  lame  name,  was  bora  in  Crete,  and  was 
pkj-adan  to  Nero,  A.  D.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
cjefahrated  for  having  been  the  fint  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  "Aichiater"  is  known  to  have  been 
OBB&xied  {Diet,  of  Ant.  «.  v.  Arduuter),  and  also 
br  having  been  the  inrentor  of  a  very  fiunons 
tumpound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  "  Theriaca  Andromachi,''  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  repntation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmaeopoms  to  the 
fseaent  day.  {Dicl.of  Ant.  $.r.  Theriaea.)  An- 
dromadias  has  left  ns  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  seTenty-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero,  Galen  has  inserted  it  entile 
in  two  of  his  wnks  (DaAmtid.  i.  6,  and  De  Tier, 
mi  fit.  c  6.  ToL  xir.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachua  chose  this  form  for  his  x»- 
eeipt  aa  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
Hoae,  and  leas  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
haa  been  pabUshed  in  a  sepaiste  form  by  Franc. 
Tidieaena,  Tignri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
tianalations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  Terse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  foL 
It  ia  also  inserted  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Ideler's 
Pkyadet  Media  Grans'  Minom,  Berol.  8to.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber's 
Stgmie  Didtter  Jer  HeUam,  Frankfort,  1826, 
Stol  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attli- 
bated  to  his  son,  Andromachns  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Yonnger,  so  called  to  distingnish  nim  from 
hisfotho'  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  aopposed  to  hare  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  a.  d.  64—68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
erents  of  his  Ufo,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  phannacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Caoipot.  Mtdioam.  tee. 
Oem.  ii.  1.  toL  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  Teiy 
frequoitly  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.     [W.  A.  G.J 

ANDROMEDA  ('ArSpo^ti)),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cq>heua  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
sorpasaed  the  Neieids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
ocade  of  Ammon  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  &om  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  64 ;  Ov.  Mel.  iv.  663,  &c)  Andro- 
meu  had  pievioosly  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(Hy^ns  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  fiunooa  fisht  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  sssociate* 
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wen  alain.  (Or.  Met  v.  1,  tie.)  [Pusbub.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  6.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  u 
a  maiden  with  her  aims  stretched  oat  and  chuned 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Uygin.  Poel.  Attr.  ii.  10,  &&;  Eratosth.  Catatt. 
17;  Aiat  Pkaeti.  198.)  Conon  (jVami/.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  when  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lupe  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  losL  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  bom  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  tepresented 
in  an  ana^yph  still  extanL  {Let  pin  beaua 
Momument  de  Borne,  No.  63.)  [h.  &] 

ANDKON  {'AHftr).  1.  Of  Akxandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xporunl  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (ir.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephestts,  who  wnto  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tptnut.  (Diog.  I^ert.  i.  30,  1 19  ;  Schol. 
ad  PtKd.  IM.  iL  17  i  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  'AS'Z, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot,  a  v.  3aitlm>  i  Siiitot ;  Euseb. 
Pracp.  Ev,  X.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  ia 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thet.e.  25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tsetses,  ad  Lya^hr, 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aetck.  Pen.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  iltpiitkout  (SchoL 
ad  ApoU.  Mod.  ii.  354),  who  is  prohably  the  sam* 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Stiabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanas  of  Bysantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  some  as  the 
author  of  the  Iltpl  SvTTnuir.  (Harpociat.  i.  «. 
*of>S<u>T«MV  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Mod.  iL  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Hitlor.  Graee,  p,  286,  «d. 
Westeimann. 

ANDRON  (^ArSptf),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  coantiy  are  unknown,  made  a  sta;ue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  (Tatian, 
Orat.  in  Graee.  65,  p.  119,  Worth.)         [P,  &] 

ANDRON  CArtptn),  a  Greek  physician,  who. 
is  supposed  by  Tinquellus  (De  NubtiUale,  c,  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabridus  (BiU.  Gr.  voL  xiii. 
p,  68,  ed.  vet.),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystns  [Andbkas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  baai  their  reading  ^a<<roa 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  .<is(ireaj;  Ha 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  jpreserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oiibosius 
Aetius,  Paulas  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.- 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  ia  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  aa  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
133,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fon  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Ilia,  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  KUhn,  Inde*  Medieanm 
Oadttrionm  vder  Graeeot  Jlonuuiotjue,  Fascic.  i. 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  IW.  A.  G.] 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (AFJ/JOfuti-J-cSi),  wroto 
two  books  against  the  EunomianL  (Phot  Cod,  46.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  CAvMkkos),  ambassador  of 
Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c,  166,  to  iufonn  the 
aenato  that  Prusiai.had  attacked  the  teiritoriea  of 
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Attalu.  (Polyb.  zzxii.  26.)  Andronieni  wis 
■gain  Mnt  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  149,  and  auutod  Nieo- 
mcde*  in  eon^iring  agaimt  hii  lather  Pnuiai. 
(Appian,  MUkr.  4,  &c) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Aytp^inu),  an  Axtolun, 
the  ton  of  Andionicui,  wa*  pot  to  death  by  the 
Ronuuu,  in  B.  c.  167,  became  be  bad  borne  amu 
ndth  hia  iather  againit  the  Romans.  (Ijt.  xIt.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNBTJUS  ('Arfpo- 
vdwt  Kafwipi^i),  emperor  of  CoNSTANTtNOPLa, 
Km  of  laae,  gnmdson  of  Alexia  I.  and  first-ooniin 
of  the  emperor  Hannel  Comnenoa,  was  bom  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentnry  after  Chriit 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
aarret  the  name  of  the  Byiantine  Alcitnades,  pre- 
■enti  a  teriei  of  adTentorea  of  ao  extraordinary  a 
deacription,  a<  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  npon  him  her 
ehoieeat  gifU.  Hia  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigonr  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  leceir^  a  careful 
adncatioo,  and  the  persoasiTe  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  ao  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queena :  three  royal  princesses  were  hia 
concubines.  For  lore  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degener^ed  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  erery  de«l  or  mischief. 
Bays  Oibbon  (ch.  46),  he  had  a  heart  to  reaoWe,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Tnika- 
SelJDka,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tinty.  After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Endoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  vrith  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naisaus,  Braniseba,  and 
Caitoriai  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
bim  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  yean,  and  fied  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Rnssia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
ofiisndeii  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroalav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  SemUn.  Still  suapected  by 
Manuel,  he  waa  again  aent  to  Cilicia.  He  ataid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antloeh,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  bad  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
eacape  d:e  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thenoe  eloped  with  Theodore,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princeaa  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
■oltan  of  Damaacua ;  thenoe  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Peraia,  and  at  length  aettled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
nebisond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  home  to  Andronieni,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andnnicns  im- 
ploied  the  mercy  rf  his  sovereign,  and  after  pn»- 
tiating  himself  laden  vrith  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
•  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebisond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 
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Maanel  was  succeeded  by  Alexu  XL, 
Andronieus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  Oetobt* 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  thrnneu 
[Axaxia  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  F^mnoe^ 
a  child  of  eleven  yean,  was  compelled  to  mairy 
Andronieus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  yeask 
His  reign  was  short.  He  was  hated  by  the  noUea, 
nnmbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  bnt  waa  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  tcrleaias 
tical  matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  «f 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Oreek  noblea  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compeDed  bj 
Andronieus  to  desist  fipom  his  attack  on  Cooslanti- 
nople  and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  bad 
destroyed  Theisalonica.  Thus  Andranicoa  thaogkt 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  thnme,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,  the  anperatitaoBB 
HagioehiiBtnihoritei,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadiid 
rebdHon.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  waa 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronieus  was  saiaed,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  hia  moat  iat- 
placable  enemies.  After  having  been  carried  thiuafth 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wol^  and  is  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mobb  (IStli  tt 
September,  1185.)  (Nicetas,  Maamil  Oisiiiaaai, 
L  I,  iiL  iv.  1 — fi  i  Alexi*  Mamulii  CbsM>  KL  e. 
2,  9,  &&;  Amlroiuau  CbauMuu;  Gnilidrans  Ty> 
renais,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  d> 
EUer  (Axtpwiicof  Z]a\aii\irfiit),  emperor  of  Coji- 
VTANTINOPLS,  the  eldest  son  of  the  empemr 
Michael  Palaeologns,  was  bom  A.  d.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
fiither  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Oreek  and  Latin  dmrches  oa 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  bat  Andromeas 
was  oppos^  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Oreek  armies  were  beaten  by  Da- 
man, the  founder  of  the  Tuikiah  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  poaseassoos 
in  Aaia.  In  this  extremity  Andronieus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  ar 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  aaaiat  him  i 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  sen 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  empem 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventnni^ 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  bb- 
menus  fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  TIm 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
confeired  upon  him  the  title  of  Caear.  This 
&mous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  es- 
gagements,  bnt  his  troops  ravaged  the  coontiy  cf 
thor  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  cansed  Roger  to  be  aisassrnated  at 
Adrianople.  Bnt  the  Ottalans  now  tnmed  their 
arms  against  the  Oreeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dit- 
tricts  in  whidi  they  nuuntained  themaelvaa. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronieus,  waa  asancislid 
with  his  &ther  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
sons,  Andronieus  and  Manuel    Beth  loeid  the 
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■■e  'wooBn  vHkont  knowing  Omt  Aef  veic 
rirmb,  and  by  an  imiia|>pj  ■"•■***-*  Manntil  wai 
dnt  by  the  hand  of  hu  brother.  Thaii  &thar, 
Mirharl,  died  of  griei^  and  the  emperor,  eiMi>tnit- 
ed  egmiit  his  giasdaon,  showed  mmbo  intentiaii  to 
nrhtd»  him  from  tin  throne.  Thni  a  dnadfol 
cnil  war,  or  nther  three  wan,  areae  between  the 
CB^wnar  and  hia  giandaon,  which  haled  from  1321 
till  1328,  when  at  hat  the  emperor  wai  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  &Tonr  of  the  htter.  Andronicna  the 
elder  retired  to  a  eonvent  at  Dtama  in  Theaaaly, 
where  he  lired  as  monk  tmder  the  name  of  Anto- 
■ioB.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  bnried 
in  Conatantinopie.  (Paehymena,  j^adrmnu/'a- 
faeelayaw;  Nie^phons  Qregona,  liKn. — x.;  Canta- 
caaemu,  i.  1,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  III.  PALAECXLOOUS,  tit 
Tawagar  ('Ast^aaAiat  IIa\aii\ayoi),  emperor  of 
CoHSTAKTiNOPLB,  waa  bocn  in  1296,  and  aoo- 
oeeded  hia  g™^^^*'"'  in  1838,  as  has  bean  r»' 
lated  in  the  pnoedim;  article.  Ha  waa  maoo- 
tiasfal  in  bis  wata  with  the  Tories;  he  kat  the 
battle  of  Phihxnne  ^ainat  saltan  Udchan  and 
hia  bntther  A14.ed-dln,  who  lad  jnst  oiganiied 
the  body  of  die  Jaaniaariea,  by  whom  Thnee  was 
onaged  aa  fiv  aa  the  Haemu  EqnaDy  unmeet  sa 
fU  against  the  Calahna  in  Qieeee,  he  was  more 
intiiiiaf  against  the  Bolgarians,  the  Tartars  of 

Ha  waa  twioa  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
As  dan^ter  of  Henry,  dnke  of  Bmnswiek,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anim,  eoonteat  of  SaToy,  by 
'wbam  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Kn»nn«l  \t 
Us  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  imder  the 
goatdiaoship  of  John  Cantacoienns,  triio  soon  be- 
gan to  leign  in  his  own  name.  (Nioephomi 
Ongctaa,  Kb.  izw — ^xi.;  Cantacnaenns,  i.  c  A8, 
*&,  iL  e.  1—40 ;  Phniiaes,  L  e.  10 — 13 ;  oomp. 
Fkdiyaierea,  wlndraataa*  Palanlegm.)      [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  CTRRHESTES  (so  eaUed 
&am  hia  natire  phoe,  Cyiriis),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  Tolgaily  called 
"Oe  tower  of  the  winds."  VitmTiu  (i.  6.  |  4), 
after  slating,  that  some  moke  the  nomber  of 
the  winds  to  be  (bur,  bat  tlut  those  who  haTc 
•xandaed  the  sabjeet  more  caiefiiUy  distingniahed 
eight,  adds,  "  EspedaDr  Andronicos  Cyirhestes, 
wno  abo  set  up  at  Atnens,  as  a  representation 
thuouf  {nmmplwm),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  en  the  aererai  sides  of  the  octagon  ha  made 
seatptnnd  images  of  the  aereral  winds,  each  image 
laokmg  towards  the  wind  it  reptesented,"  (that 
ia,  the  6nr*  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  oortt  ode  of  the  buildinB,  and  so  with  the 
■cat),  "and  abore  thia  tower  he  set  np  a  marble 
pillar  (larijsi),  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
m  branae,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  fignie  was  so  eontiired  as  to  be  driren 
noad  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  inuid 
as  an  index  abore  the  image  of  that  wind." 
Varro  calls  the  bnilding  **  horologium."  (A  A 
m.  6.  I  17,  Sehn.)  It  fiiimed  a  meaaare  of  time 
ia  two  ways.  On  the  ooter  waDs  were  lines  which 
with  gnoBWns  aboTe  them,  fonned  a  series  of 
san-diala,  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
sappBed  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acn>polis.  The  bnilding, 
wUeh  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stoait 
and  others.  The  phin  walls  are  soimonnled  by 
an  eatabhtme,  on  the  fiisw  of  wiiich  an  the  1 
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finna  of  the  winds  in  baawUef.  The  entniices, 
of  which  then  an  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
narth-west,  hare  distyle  porticoee  of  the  Corinthiaa 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydis  an 
stin  -nablek  aa  an  the  dial  linea  on  the  onKr 
wbUs. 

The  date  of  the  bnilding  is  nneertain,  bnt  the 
style  of  the  scalptnn  and  architectura  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  denydia  also  waa  probably  of  that  improred 
kind  wnidi  was  invented  by  Ctesibiua,  about  135 
&  c.  fi>ie<.  ^Awt,  *,  e.  Honhgium.)  MilSer 
phcea  Andronicos  at  100  a.  c:  (Attika,  in  ErKh 
and  Oruber's  Bnegehp.  n.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitrurius  it  leems  probable 
that  Andnnieas  waa  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical Birangements  of  his  "horologium"  were  of 
course  his  woric,  bnt  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  haTe  nothmg  to  aeter- 
mine,  except  the  absence  of  any  atatement  to  tlu 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  at  fiff  as  poetioal  liteiatun  ia  concerned ;  for 
whMrer  popular  pootiT  then  may  hare  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  Uteraton  b^ns  with  this 
writer.  (QuintiL  x.  3.  1 7.)  He  was  a  Greek 
and  prohably  a  natiTO  of  Tarentnm,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wan  ia 
southern  Italy.  He  then  became  the  shre  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  ame  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  219,  and  again  in  a  c.  207.  Andronicus 
instmcted  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Linus,  (Hieron.  >»  Btuei. 
CImm,  ad  OL  14&)  During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himaeif  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  hare  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  craating  a  taste  for  regular  diamatio 
representations.  His  first  drsma  was  scted  in  B,c. 
240,  in  the  consolship  of  C.  Chudins  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cie.  AwC  18,  comp.  Toac.  QaoaiC  y.\,  4* 
Sauel.  14;  Lir.  m2;  Oellius  xvii.  21);  but 
whether  it  was  a  tngedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  be  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt.  (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  486 ; 
Fhvius  Vopisc.  Mmcrioo,  18;  the  author  of  the 
work  d»  Oomaed.  et  Tng.)  The  number  of  hia 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  posiees  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  wen  all  Greek,  and  they  wen  little 
mon  than  tnnslotions  or  imitations  of  Onek  dra- 
mas. (Suet,  de  Bbatr.  OrammaL  1 ;  Diomed.  Uc) 
Andnmicna  is  aid  to  have  died  in  b  c  221,  and 
cannot  have  liTed  beyond  B.C.  214.  (Oiam,  AnaL 
Oril.  p.  28.)  As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  an  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  an  few  and  short. 
The  haguage  in  them  appean  yet  in  a  rude  and 
nndereloped  fom,  but  it  has  nerertheleH  a  solid 
basis  for  fruther  deTolopment.  Cicero  {Bnt,  18) 
ays,  that  in  his  time  ttiey  wen  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  6U0  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
neetn  and  the  8000  cmten  in  the  Kquus  Trojanns 
conld  not  aSbrd  any  pleasnn  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
FamU.  Tii.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools ; 
and  Horsoe,  although  not  an  admirer  oi  early 
Roman  poetry,  ays,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Hont  £jpU. 
u.  1.  «9.) 
Baades  bi*  dnuoai,  Linn*  Andronicus  wiela : 
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1.  A  I«tiii  Odysny  in  the  Sattuniim' rena  (Cie. 
Brut.  18),  bat  it  i«  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  tianilstion  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (LiT.  zrvii  37;  Fettt.li. 
Scribas),  of  which  no  fcagments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  renified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livins  An- 
dronicns  and  Ennini.  (Vossios,  de  Hat.  Lot  p.  8'27.) 

The  fragments  of  Linns  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Acciun.  The 
fiagments  of  the  Odyssea  latins  are  collected  in 
H.  Diintxer  et  L.  Lersch,  de  Vertu  quem  «ooaa( 
Saiunmo,  p^  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Dontzer's  Lim  Andnmid  Fragmeiita 
colbda  *t  iButtrala,  ^j-c  Berlin,  1835,  8to.;  compi 
Oauin,  Anahela  Critha,  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS('A*«f»$>'i«>»),BMAoanoNiAN, 
ii  first  mentioned  in  the  war  sgainst  Antiochns, 
B.C  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesns.  (Lir.  xxxvil 
IS.)  He  is  tpoken  of  in  &  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  bum  the  dock-yaids  at  Thessaloniea, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  pot  to  death 
by  Persons.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Died.  Em.  p.  679, 
Wess.;  Appisn,  de  Beb.  Mae.  14.) 

ANDHONI'CUS  fAvSfxJrorot),  of  OLYNTHns, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  {Anab.  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  fonn 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius' aimy  at  the  battle  of  Gaia  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refiised  to  snrrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Died, 
ziz.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  f Ai«fii(nin»),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Oalen  {De  Omtpot.  Medicam. 
we.  Loeoe,  viL  6,  vol.  ziii  p.  114)  and  Theodorus 
Priseianns  {fier.  Medic  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  hare  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
lereiBl  times  by  Oalen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
kliaa  or  Riodute,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraquellus  (De  NobaUale,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (BiU.  Or.  vol.  ziii.  p. 
62,  ed.  veL),  "Andronicus  Ticianus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andranicns  and  Titianus  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.        [W.  A.  O.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  ('Ai^ptSvucor),  a  Greek  post 
and  eontemporaiy  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  A.  D.  360.  Libanios  (EjM.  76  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Sua,  p.  68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  bvonr  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  br  as  the  Ethiopians,  bat 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
dieeked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hermopolis  p).  If  he  is 
die  aune  as  the  Andronicns  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Chd.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  be  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mopolis in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decorio. 
Themittios  {Cfnii.  xxiz.  p.  418,  &G.),  who  speaks 
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of  ■  young-  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  anthor  of  « 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  ^>pear« 
likewise  to  ailnde  to  Andronicus  In  A.  n.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  penona  in  tlie  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  sospicion  of  indalging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Pulua, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  pnipoee, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  zix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  bs 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigisn 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)         [L.  &] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'firtpiruat),  of  RHonu,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  aa  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successors,  was  at  the  head  e€ 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  a.  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Boethns  of  Sidon,  with  viMsa 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xir.  pp.  655, 757 ;  Ammoii. 
m  Ariitot.  Oateg.  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  AM.)  We  knoar 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicns,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  iron 
the  statement  of  Plntareb  (Sull.  c  26),  that  ha 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
SuUa  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon's  libniy  in  B.C.  84^ 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it,  (Comp.  Poiphyr.  vii.  Pto- 
(iis.  c.  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  ArittaL  de  ItUeijwel.  p.  292; 
ed.  Basil.  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicns made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editioDS  ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pBB> 
servation  of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle^  worka. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  npon  Aristotle,  tha 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  tha 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  ooaana^ 
taries  upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categorieai 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphxaaa 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andnnicaa 
Collistus  of  Thessaloniea,  who  was  proieaaor  al 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  CaUiataa 
was  the  anthor  of  the  work  n«pl  noMr,  which  ia 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  ITapl 
naMi'  was  first  published  by  Htischcl,  Ang.  Vijt- 
deL  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsiaa,  aa  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  Heinsins  as  the  work  of  Andronicns  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1617,  with  the  Xtepl  noMv  attached  to 
it.  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.   (Stahr,  Ariitalelia,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  ('Ajitptuliea),  was  with  Cal- 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaeans.  In  a.  c.  146,  he  was  sent  by  MetellBa 
to  Diaens,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  As- 
dronidos  seised  by  Diaeus,  who  however  rekaaed 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent.  (Polyb.  xxiz,  1 0, 
zxz.  20,  zL  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  fA»M<r«tn|t).  1.  Of 
Thasns,  one  of  Alexander's  admiiali,  sailed  with 
Nearehus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gult  (Stiah.  zvi. 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  Aimb.  viL  20!)  He  wrote  aa 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  Tqi  *Ii>Suriir 
wafi,w\oin.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mer- 
cian. Herad.  p.  63,  Huds. ;  Theophr.  de  Oam*.  PUmL 
iL  5 ;  Voasins,  deHitlor.  Onue.  pt  98,  ed.  Weater- 
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^  or  Cjzieu,  left  by  Antkicbiu  the  Great  in 
!><£■,  to  oonrey  the  treuiuc*  pnmiued  him  by 
the  Tiwium  king  Sophagaaeniu.  (Polyb.  zi  H.) 

3l  Of  Codnth,  who  deCmded  Corinth  agaii»t 
the  Kmtam  is  b.  c.  198,  and  •wn  defeated  in  the 
faflowing  jear  by  the  Achaeani.  (Ut.  xzxiL  23 ; 
zxziS.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Theeaaly,  called  by  Caetax  the  pnetor  of 
the  coontiy  (by  vhicfa  he  mean*  merely  the  mili- 
tai7  <  imiiiMnrtff ),  ehst  tha  gatee  of  Gomphi  againit 
Caeaar  in  B.  cl  48,  in  eooaeqnenee  of  the  defeat  at 
IHiriiaduBm.  (Caea.  A  C  iiL  80.) 

'AXDRO'STBBNES  QA»9poaMrvi),  an  Athe- 
UBB  acnlptor,  the  diieiple  of  Eocadmni,  completed 
the  CgBi'ea  anpportinff  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
A|»Qo  at  Oe^i,  which  had  bean  left  nnfinished 
by  Ptaxiaa.  (Paoa.  z.  19.  S  3.)  The  time  when 
he  fivad  ia  not  exactly  known ;  it  wu  probably 
dMMt  440.  B.  c  (P.  &] 

ANDIurriON  f  Ai«|Nni«r),an  Athenian  ora- 
toc,  waa  a  aon  rf  Aodron,  a  papl  of  Iiociates,  and 
a  contempoEary  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  i.  v.)    To 
wUrii  of  tbe  political  paitiei  of  the  time  he  be- 
longed ia  nseeitain ;   bat  Ulpian  (ad  Damcttk.  e. 
Amdrnl.  p.  694)  itatee,  that  ha  was  one  of  the 
Imding  dcaoagognea  of  his  time.     He  seems  to 
fa»e  been  a  particnbily  skilfnl  and  elepnt  speaker. 
(ScfaoL  ad  Strmagai.  p.  401.)   Among  the  oiations 
of  Damoathenes  then  ia  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demoathenea  deliTared  at  the  age  of  tweoty- 
seTco   (Odlioa,  ZT.  28 ;   Phit  Dm.  15),  and  u 
wUA  be  iinitatrt  the  elegant  style  of  Isocmtes 
and  Aadrotioa.    The  sabject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  had  indooed  the  people  to  make  a  pie- 
phisma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Kacteman  and  Diodoms  came  {orward  to  accuse 
him,  and  propoaed  that  he  shonld  be  disfranchised, 
pardy  far  hanng  proposed  the  illegal  psephisma, 
and  partly  far  fia  bad  ooodnet  in  other  respects. 
Dcnwethenea  wrote  the  oration  ogainst  Androtion 
far  Diodorua,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it. 
{laiaa.Arymm.adDmoilk.AmbnM.)  The  issue  of 
tbe  contest  ia  not  known.    The  orations  of  Andro- 
tina  hare  perished,  with  tha  exception  of  a  faag- 
nent  whidi  is  pccserred  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
{BitL  m.  4.)    Some  modem  critics,  such  as  Wea- 
seiing  (ad  Diod.  i  29),  Cotaes  (ad  Itocrai.  ii.  p. 
40),  and  OicUi  (ad  JwenL  d*  AmUd.  p.  248),  as- 
cribe ta  Androtion  the  Eroticos  which  is  usually 
printed  amoi^  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  but 
their  aigiiinenta  an  not  aatis&dory.  (Westermann, 
Qaaait /3WKii<t,iLp^81.)    Then  it  an  Androtion, 
the  aathor  of  an  Atthia,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  oratoi:    (Zosim.  VU.  Iwacr.  p. 
xi  ed.  Dind.)  [L.  &] 

ANDRO'TION  CArfporlw),  the  author  of  an 
Atthia,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
Ti.  7.  i  2.  X.  8.  I  1 ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Tkue.  |  28 ; 
Pint.  SdiM,  c.  15,  &c)  The  frwmenU  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
dtoras,  by  Sidbelia.  Lips.  181 1.  (Voasins.  ds  Hvt. 
Cnee.  386,  ad.  Weatennaon.) 

ANDROTION  rAi«>wrWX  a  Oradc  writer 
upon  i^[Ticaltare,  who  lirad  hefon  the  time  of 
Tbeopiuastaa.  (Theophr. /Tut  Ptorf.  ii  8,  <&  Giiu. 
PUnd.  iii  15 ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
&A,i.l;Cahun.Ll;  Plin. JSJInubu, lib. Tiil,&c.) 
ANDRUS.  [Amsbbiw.] 
ANEMOTIS  ('AfCfivru),  the  subdner  of  the 
vials  a  aamame  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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arotshipoed  and  had  a  temple  at  Hotbone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  beliered  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedea,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayers 
the  goddeu  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  ir.  35.  {  5.)  [L.  SL] 
ANERISTUS  ("ArifpicrToi),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  seut 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponsesian  war,  a.  c 
430,  to  solicit  u>e  aid  of  tbe  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  snnendered  by  the  Athenians,  t(^ther  with 
the  other  ambassadora  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  aon  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  rii.  137; 
Thuc.  ii.  67.)  The  grand&ther  of  Aneristns  had 
the  same  name,    (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANER0ESTU6  or  ANEROESTES  Ca>^- 
eoTor,  'Amtfohntt),  king  of  the  Gaeiati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alpa  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
mduced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  inraded  Italy 
in  B.  a  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesahir, 
bat  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C,  Atilius,  who  had  come  fiom  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestns,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii.  22, 26,  &c,  31 ;  oomp.  Eutrop. 
iiL  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  fAi'Dinti^),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  giren  to  Gaea  and  to  Dcmetcr, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  SI.  g  2;  Hesych. 
J.  V. ;  Plut.  Sfmpot.  p.  745.)  [  I"  S.  ] 

ANOE'LION,  sculptor.     [Tictabus.] 

A'NQELOS  CAYf*\ot).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis^  imder  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  $.  r. ;  ScfaoL  a<l 
Tieoeril.  it  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melas,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii. 
4.  §6.)  tUS.] 

ANOERONA  or  ANOERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
dinnity,  of  whom  it  b  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  chiss  of  passages  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  Rlierea  men  from  it.  (Verrius  Fkcc.  ap. 
Maeroi.  Sat.  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  tbe 
temple  of  Vidupia,  near  the  porta  Ronianula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  repnsented  with  her 
month  bound  and  sealed  up  (at  oUi^am  et  off- 
mttmm,  Hacnb.  L  e.;  Plin.  U.  !f.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Hassnrius  Sabinus  (ly).  Maenb.  Le.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attajn  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  (IMt  Rdig.  d.  Kim.  ii.  p.247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  d^ht,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  iiifluence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  Maenh. 
I.  c.)  and  Festus  (s.  v.  ^^a^eraiKie  dea»)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  wen 
visited  by  a  disease  called  aagitn,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  sacriiiees  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.     (Comp,  Orelli,   Imeript,  p.  87.    No.  116.) 
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Other  ncCAunU  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dett  of  silence,  and  that  her  warship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prerent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  dirinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  fineer  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  dimlge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  L  e.;  Maeroh.  Sat,  iiL  9.)  A  festiral,  Ang»- 
rmmlia,  was  celebrated  at  Roma  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  aactiiioes  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Volnpia,  and  in  the  cnria  Aeculei^ 
(VatTO,  de  ling.  Lot.  Ti.  23 ;  Plin,  and  Macrob. 
U.ce.)  [L.S.] 

ANOITIA  Of  ANGUITIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marmbians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actoally 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  lud 
derived  her  name  bom  being  able  to  IdU  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  angere  at  aitgtM,  Serv. 
adAen,  viL  7S0}.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  vras  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  &c)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 16 ;  p.  335,  No.  1 846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  pluial  tana. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  116)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c.  2.)  [U  S.] 

ANIA'NITS,  the  r^tmidarhu  (Dufresne, 
Glota,  f.  V.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Bmiarium,  (Did,  of  Ant  t.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  ^iniiinif,  vir 
tpedabilii  lubteripm  et  edidi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  wonl  tdidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Bnviarium  Aniani,  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  {Adura)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  A.  D,  £06.  (Silberrad,  ad  Heiiue,  HM. 
J»r,  Oerm,  S  1&)  Sigebert  (de  taiaiastieu  tcrip- 
toribm,  a.  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Pnlegomena 
ns  Cod.  Tteodot.  §  S)  says,  that  Anionus  truislated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St.  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
Mowing  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANIA'NUS  I^Ayuufis).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  £th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chranqgraphy,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Syncellus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  saipossed  Eusebios  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus frequenJy  finds  bult.with  him.  (SynceU. 
C»ro«oyr.  pp.7,  16,  17,  34— 36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celedis,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pelagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pclasion.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Dioqiolis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 
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controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hienm.  J^at.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  oo 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chiysostom's  LMm  to 
Neophyte:  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extent 
the  transbtions  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostcm'S 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Moot- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Oregarias(orGeaTgins) 
Tiapexnntius,  but  Fabrieius  r^aids  all  np  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianos,  but  inteipohted  by 
Gregory.  {BUiL  Oraec  viiL  pi  552,  sate.)  Sigebert 
and  other  vrriters  attribute  the  tnnsbtkn  ef 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  emr,  since 
the  prefiue  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Oitmtiiis, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagianism  in  the  eooncil 
of  Ephesus.  (a.  o.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICETUS.  I.  A  fieedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  his  tutor,  conmumded  the  fleet  at  Misuma 
in  A.  D.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  empemr  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  indaoed 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  condnct  in 
this  affiiir  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac  Am.  ziv.  3,  7,  8,  62;  Dion  Caaa.  Id.  13; 
Suet  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  fireedmon  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insumctiai 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  A.  D.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  some  year,  and  Anioetia, 
who  had  token  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Scdo- 
chezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  pat  t» 
death.  (Tac  HitL  iiL  47,  48.) 

8.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athen.  xi.  pi  783,  c. ;  toaf. 
Aldphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler's  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENa  Persons  of  the  name  rf 
Anidus  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  a  c.  Their  cognomen  was  OAiLm 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  given 
under  Amcivs. 

ANI'CIUS.  l.CN.AHia(rB,alMateofPaallis 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  B  a  168.  (Lit.  zliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicidb,  who  said  that  Q.  Cieers  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  porchase  a  plaoe  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  B.C.  64.  (Cicadt^Pr.  m.  1.  f  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cieen, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicers 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Cenufidos 
in  Africa,  when  Anicins  was  gxnng  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  tegatio  ISiera  {Diet  t^A  at  s.ii.  ItyaA") 
m  B.  c.  44.  (Cie.  ad  (^  Ft.  v..  \%  ad  Fam.  viL 
26,  xiL  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  rAylYpiSct),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
&r  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotts 
sacied  to  them,  which  vras  visited  by  persnii 
afflicted  with  cntapeouk  diseases.  They  were  cited 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  baUiing  m  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  6  ;  Stisb. 
viii.  p.  346 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hoik.  p.  880.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  ('AKiot),  a  son  of  ApoUo  by  Oriias, 
or  according  to  o&ers  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  bther  m  a  chat 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  ii 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Diod.  v.  63; 
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Conaa,  Narrat.  41.)  Aniu  had  by  Di]rope 
three  dmgkten,  Ocno,  Spenno,  and  BaU,  to  whom 
Dknyaos  j^va  the  power  of  pndncnig  at  will  any 
^■■ntity  of  wine,  eora,  md  oi^ — whence  they  were 
called  Oenotropae.  When  tlie  Oreeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Tny  landed  in  Deloa,  Anin*  endeav- 
tmred  to  penoade  them  to  itay  with  him  for  nine 
jeara,  ai  it  waa  decreed  by  firte  that  they  ihoold  not 
take  Tny  nntQ  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promiied 
villi  the  hdp  of  hia  three  danghten  to  upply 
tlie^  with  aJl  they  wanted  during  that  penod. 
(Pheiecyd.  <q>.  Txeb.  ad  Ifaopk.  569 ;  Or.  Met. 
ami.  S-2S,  tx. ;  camp.  Dictyt  Ciet,  i.  23.)  Ailer 
the  611  of  Tny,  when  Aeneaa  arrired  in  Deloi,  he 
vaa  kindly  neeiTed  by  Aniu  (Or.  I,  e. ;  Viig.  Aem. 
in.  80,  with  Serriui),  and  a  Greek  tradition  itated 
that  Aeneaa  married  a  daughter  of  Aniu,  of  the 
name  of  Lsrinia,  who  waa,  Kke  her  bther,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powen,  followed  Aeneu  to  Italy, 
and  dud  at  Lavinium.  (Dionyi.  HaL  L  59 ;  Anrd. 
Vict.  Xte  Orig.  Gad.  Bam.  9;  oomp.  Hartni^,iM« 
Reiig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  87.)  Two  othor  mythical  per- 
aowagea,  one  a  eon  of  Aeneaa  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
ether  a  king  of  Etniria,  from  whan  the  rirer  Anio 
derired  ita  name,  occur  in  Serr.  ad  Aem.  iii.  80, 
and  Pint  PaniUL  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA.    [Akma  PnsKNA.] 

ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Ami  Kaia/vS),  the 
dsa^ter  of  Alexia  I.  Comnenu,  and  the  empnia 
Irene,  waa  bom  in  A.  D.  1083.  She  waa  deatined 
to  marry  Conitantine  Ducat,  bat  he  died  while  the 
waa  atill  a  child ;  and  ihe  waa  tulMeqiiently  mar- 
tied  to  Nicepkonia  Biyenniu,  a  Greek  nobleman 
diatinginihed  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  tut  talenta,  wai 
instructed  in  erety  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
as  in  the  pre&ee  to  her  Aleziaa,  that  she  was 
thorongfaly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  nmity  of  a  female  phihMopber  waa  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  receired  bam  the  Greek 
achdars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husbands  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinoplei  Her  lore  for 
her  husband  waa  sincere  and  firanded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  emprem  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  qipoint 
Bryermins  his  soeoeasor.  The  thnne  wu  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  {a.  d.  1118.) 
Daring  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryenniu  to 
seize  the  crown;  but  the  nmipiraey  Uled  at  the 
moment  of  its  execntion,  and  .Mina  and  Biyenniu 
were  pemiahed  wiA  ex3e  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Biyenniu 
died  some  time  aikerwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  lose  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  letiiement  nm  the  world  she  composed  her 
"Alexias''  fAXs^). 

This  eelefacated  woik  is  a  biogmphy  of  her 
Caher,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  dirided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  pnUxity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
i^ainst  the  Turks,  Seljnka,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeina,  his  aeeenion,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Nonnans  in  Epeiras.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting^  containing  the  nlation 
of  the  tiansactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  craaade, 
and  the  arriTal  of  the  Cnuadeis  at  Coutantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relatiou  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  adranced  into 
Ana,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioeh,  ia  Greece  and 
Epeirua.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  agaiut  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  ibK  fifteenth  slie  giTes  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  ue  reign  of  hsr  fiither.  This 
dirision  shews  that  she  did  not  start  {ram  a  his- 
torical but  merely  fiora  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  "  If  I  praise  Alexis," 
she  says  in  the  preface,  "  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  haring  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenerer  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  ruk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  i^jutice."  Uowerer,  this  self 
jutifieation  is  men  mockery.  Anna  knew  veiy 
well  what  she  would  writa^  and  far  from  deserTing 
the  reproach  of  "  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
sarres  that  of  "  pious  ii^ustice."  The  Alexus  is 
hiatoiy  in  the  fbrm  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purpoeea, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerra  of  the  Byiantinea.  Annit  did  not  invent 
bets,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  nuiitr  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  uid  natioooL  Tliu 
Akxis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Oreeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
lAtiu  an  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  felse  eruditions  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  u  and  even 
mon  attention  than  fiicts  of  high  importance. 
These  an  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  tlm  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  nluable  historical  productions  of  the 
Bysmtise  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoels^eliua,  Aagsbui|;,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containmg  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possiuus,  with 
a  I«tin  tran^irfion,  Paris,  1651,  ioL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  eontamed  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namos.  (i670,foL)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(3  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn, 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinu  is  very  bod. 
The  work  waa  trsaslatad  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  piMdent),  and  a  Oennon  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Historische 
Memoiren,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.] 
ANNA  PEBENNA,  a  Roman  divinUy,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  {FatL  iiu 
523,  &c.)  and  VirgiL  (J««.iv.)  According  to 
them  the  ww  a  darter  of  Belns  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  deMh  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas,  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  bad  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mou  sacer  and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bovilloe  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  diatributed  cakca  among  the  hungry 
maltitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
gmteful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.  A  third 
•tory,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  ns  that,  when 
Mara  waa  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  aasistance.  She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerra, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  reil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  OviUFcut, 
iii.  657,  &c.)  remarks  that  Anna  Perenna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Lnna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  otliers  again  as  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  aa  one  of  the  nympha  who  brought  np  the  infant 
Jore.  Now  aa  Mncrobins  (Sat,  L  12)  atatea,  that 
at  her  featival,  which  fell  on  the  1 5th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  axnare  peren- 
nangut  commode  lietat,  it  seems  cleiu  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  retnm  of  apring  when  her  featival 
waa  celebrated.  The  identification  of  thia  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
Ute  origin.  (Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  d,  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229.  &C.)  tUS.] 

ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUa    [Cornutus,] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.     [Florus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.    [Locanus.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.     [Mxlla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.    [SmiracA.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIUS.    [SriTiua] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  waa  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  B.  c,  179,  becuiae  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (aiauu)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xL  44.)    The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Six.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic.  ad  Fatn,  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis,  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks.  (vL  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis,  praetor  in  B.  c.  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  ns  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelins  to  Cicero,  B.  c.  51.  {adFam,  viii  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  s  dninken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  fiither. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11.  §  6.) 

M.  ANN  EI  us,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
gorenunent  in  Cilicia,  n.  c  51.  Anneins  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecnniaiy  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sardis,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermna,  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthiana  in  B.  c.  50,  Anneius 
commanded  port  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cia  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  66,  67,  XT.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c,  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwords 
married  M.  Piso  Calpumianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Patetc 
II  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.  Papius  Celsna,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [MiLO.J 

ANNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annios  of 


ANNICERIS. 
Setia,  a  Roman  cehmy.  (b.  c  340.)  [Ammii)% 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  thia  gens  under  the 
republic  are :  Asellus,  Bxllib.nus,  Cihbk«, 
LuscuH,  Milo.  Those  who  have  do  cognomca 
are  given  under  Anniusl 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  pi  134),  the  genuine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognamen  upon  theat 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Annl  T.  P. 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(arX 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fboght 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  [Annius,  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  beoi  the 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  ce^ 
tain. 

T.  ANMA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius,  who  saya  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  thinga,  he  if- 
peon  to  have  written  Fesccnnine  reneai  (QtU.  m. 
7,  ix.  10,  xz.  8.) 

A'NNIBAU      rHANNlBAL.1 

ANNl'CERIS  I'AyriKtpu),  a  Cyrenak  philoso- 
pher [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  hare 
left  ns  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  frao 
Dionyaiua  of  Syracuae  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86) ;  hot 
we  l^d,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates,  whose  succession  from  Aristippoi  in 
the  order  of  diacipleahip  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus, Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimcdea,  Paraebates.     Phito,  however,  was  coo- 
temporary  with  the  firat  Aristippus,  and  theiefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  most  b; 
fiilse.       Hence  Menage  on   Laertios  {L  c)  soil 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (>;  e.)  have  supposed  that  then 
were  two  pbilosophen  of  the  name  of  Annictdi, 
the  one  contemporary  with  PUto,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.    If  so,  the  hitter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  as, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  sad 
Epicurean  schools.     He  was  opposed  to  Epicmiu 
in  two  points :  ( 1 )  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  abaence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,    maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.    In  both 
these   statements  he  reasserted   the   principle  of 
Aristippus.     But  he  differed  from  Aristippus,  ioss- 
much  as  he  allowed  that  friendship,   patriotiim, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasoie  boa 
auch  qualities,  even  though  they  cause  him  octa- 
aional  trouble,  and  tliat  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindnesi  snd 
natural  affection.     Agnin  he  denied  that  itaim 
(i  yiyos)  alone  can  secure  ns  from  enor,  main- 
taining that  haUi  (irttlftvBeu)  was  also  neceKarv. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sn>». 
ii.  p.  41 7  ;  Brucker,  HisL  CrU.  I'kU.  il  3  j  RitW, 
Gaciic/Ue  dtr  I'hil.  vii.  3.)     Aclian  (  V.  H.  ii.  27) 
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ANTAEUa. 
•«5^  tliat  Annknu    (probably  the  elder  of  the 
two)    vaa   djatingaished  for  hi*  akill  an  a   cha- 
""*=f  -  [O.  E.  h.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annini,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
■J**?"'  »~  jaaetnr  of  the  Latin*,  B.  o.  340,  at  the 
t«B>e  rf  the  gr«at  Latin  war.  He  wa*  lent  a*  am- 
HmradM  to  Home  to  demand  for  the  Lntin*  perfect 
eqnahty  with  the  Roman*.  According  to  the  Ro- 
■^  "to^.  he  dared  to  lay,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
4etKd  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  a*  he  honied 
down  the  steps  of  the  tempJe,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  wa*  taken  np  ^eail   (Liv.  »iii 

_  2.  Amacs,  a  fieedman,  the  &ther  of  Cn.  Fla- 
Tina,  -who  wu  comle  aedile  in  B.  c,  804.  (GelL  vi 
9  ;  I JT.  U.  46.)  ^ 

a.  T.  Annius,  a  trinniTir  fop  fonnding  colonie* 
la  Cisalpine  Gaal,  was  obliged  by  a  sadden  riiing 
•t  the  Bmi  to  take  reAige  in  Matma,  a.  c  218. 
(LJT.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  AxKius,  a  Camponian,  who  i*  laid  to  hare 
beeu  sent  ■*  ambaaaador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  a.  c  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
coosnla  ahonld  henceforth  be  a  Ounpanian.  (Val 
Max.  Ti.  4.  §  1 ;  LiT.  xiiiL  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribane  of  the  plebs,  blc.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  LocoUiu  to  continne  in  office 
the  next  year,  bat  waa  reosted  by  hi*  other  col- 
le^nea.  (Saa  Jag.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius  tribune  of  the  aoldien,  was  the 
■nnda\er  of  M.  Antonins,  the  orator,  in  a.  c.  87, 
and  broogfat  his  head  to  Maria*,  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
S3:  Appian,  £.  C  i.  7-iL) 

7.  C  Annius.  tent  into  Spain  by  Salla  aboat 
B.  c  83  agunst  Sertoriu*,  whom  he  compelled  to 
tetiK  to  NoTB  Carthago.  (Plut.  Seiior.  7.) 

S.  Q.  Aknids,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
q>irators,  B.  c.  63,  He  waa  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  fhtoie 
frte.  (San.  Git  1 7, 50 ;  compL  Q.  Cic  dePAai.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSU&     [Bassub.]  ' 

A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.    [Fadstub.! 

A'NNIUS  OALLUS.    [Oailos.] 

A'NNIUS  PtyLLIO.    [PoLLia] 

ANSER,  a  fiiend  of  the  triamTir  M.  Antonins, 
and  one  of  the  detiaetors  of  Virgil.  Otid  aills 
himpnnu-.  (Viig.  £a.  ix.36;  Serr.  «/ te.  et  orf 
Rd.nL  21;  Prep.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Oy.  TVuL  ii.  435  j 
C5e.  PiO^ip.  xiiL  5  ;  Weichert,  Poetur.  lot  Jtdi- 
rmae,  p.  160,  &c  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('Arraia),  a  snnumie  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.  tfynn. 
40. 1 ;  ApoUon.  i.  1141 ;  Hesych.  *.  r.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTAEUS  ('ArroiaT).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrcatler  in  Libya, 
wboae  atiength  was  inrincible  so  long  a*  he  re- 
nnncd  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
sUaugejB  who  came  to  his  conntry  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  j  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
oat  of  their  skulls  he  built  a  hoaae  to  Poseidon. 
Ileiaelcs  diicoTeied  the  source  of  his  itiength, 
lifted  him  up  Iram  the  earth,  and  crashed  him  in 
the  air.  (ApoUod.  iu  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fat.  31 ; 
Wod.  IT.  17 ;  Pind.  IMm.  ir.  87,  Ac.  j  Lucan, 
i'fem/.  IT.  590,  &c;  JuTen.  iii.  89 ;  0».  lb.  397.) 
I'he  tomb  of  Antaeus  (^Antaei  coUtt)j  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tbigis 
in  Mantetania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strak  xvii. 
p.K!9 ;  P.  Meh^  in.  10.  i  35,  tec),  and  it  was  bc- 
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HtTcd  that  whenerer  a  portion  of  the  earih  cover- 
ing it  waa  taken  away,  it  nined  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  hsTe  opened 
the  grare,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  coTcred  again  immediately.  (Strab.  Lc;  Plut, 
Seriur.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  Inua,  a  town  in  the  teiritory  of 
Cyrene,  who  waa  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
ahonld  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prise  wa* 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Pind.  PgO.  ix.  183,  &c 
with  the  Sehol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
ocean  in  Viig.  ^«».  z.  561 .  [L.  S,] 

ANTA'GORAS  ('tumryopat),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  a  270.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Antigonna  Oonatas 
and  a  oontemporaiy  of  Aiatus,  (Pau*.  i.  2.  §  3 ; ' 
Pint.  ApopUh.  p.  182,  x,  Sfmpot.  ir,  p.  668,  c) 
He  is  said  to  luiTe  been  rery  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeas  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c)  lelate  some  fiuetious  anecdotea 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  ndaii. 
(eqffott,  Vila  Arati,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  Proverb.  Cent. 
V.  82 ;  Maxim.  Oai/aM.  it  p.  580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant,  (Uiog.  Laert.  iv.  26; 
AnthoL  Onec.  iz.  147.)  [L.  S,] 

ANTA'LCIDAS   ('AyroXitfflof),   the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  coontiy, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lyiander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
manr.    His  father's  name,  a*  we  leam  from  Pln- 
taich  (Artat.  p,  1022,  a.),  wa*  Leon — the  Munc, 
posubly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  {HelL  iL 
3.  g  10)  as  Ephor  imirvfios  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     At  one  of  the  most 
criUcal  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
■tnmg  coofoderacy  against  her  of  Grecian  state* 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Pbar- 
nahaxus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
wall*  of  Athena  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-eat»- 
blishment  of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalddaa  waa 
aelected  a*  ambaaaador  to  Tiribazus,    satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  &  c  393.  {Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)    Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeka  of  Europe.     The  Athenians,   alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efibrta  of  Antalcidos, 
and  deputies  for  the  some  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Ai^os,  and  Corinth.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  atrong  oppotition  made  by  thes« 
states,  Tiribaaus  did   not  venture  to  clone  with 
Sparta  without  authority  fiwrn  Artnxerxe%  but  be 
secretly  frirnislied  Antalcidns  with   money  for  a 
navy,  to  harufis  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.     Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[CuKON.]    Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  hod  gone  to  gire  a  report  of  his 
meainres,  and  \nu  aupeneded  for  a  time  in  hit 
■atrapy  by  Strathaa,  a  wann  friend  of  Athena 
The  war  uerefore  continued  for  aome  yean ;  but 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  a&ira  appeared  to  gire 
promiie  of  niceem  if  a  freah  negotiation  with  Per- 
■ia  were  attempted.     Tiribaziu  had  retomed  to 
hiB  former  goremment,  Phamabaznt,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  mteretti,  had  gone  op  to  the  o^itol  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king's  daoghter,  and  had  en- 
trusted   nil  goTemment  to  Aiiobatzanes,    with 
whom  Antalddas  had  a  oonnezion  of  hospitality 
(ifm  k  voXmoS).    Under  these  circmnstanoes, 
Antalddas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  {vaiafxos),  and  ambassador. 
(ffeO.  T.  I.  §  6,  28.)     On  his  airiTal  at  Ephesns, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochni, 
as  his  lieutenant  (twurroKtis),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrstes  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribains,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him*  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  Old  Sparta  iu  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,    acting   under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  lea- 
coost,  he  leoeived  intelligenee  that  Nioolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.     Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  be  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ship* 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.     But  hearing  that  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
{Hell.  T.  I.  §  25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
M  loe.  JTtH.)    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sidly  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazns  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobananra  fhr- 
ni^ed  from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabaxus.     Antal- 
cidas  thus  commanded  the  sea,   which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  [HtlL  v.  I.  1 — ^24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians deuron*  of  peace.    The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  IML  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tirifaazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
>tntes  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  fiunous  document,  diawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus :  "Arta- 
xerxes the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  rities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself  a*  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clozomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  dties,  both  snudl  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnoa  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not 


*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expresnon 
which  Xcnnphon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  ti 
'Ayra^KlSas  KaWCq  fUr  furi  tipig^ov,  it.  r,  \. 
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this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  willi  wuA  M 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money."  (//eUL  t.  I. 
§  81.)  To  these  terms  all  the  partie*  oonoemed 
readOy  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  inefiectoal 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  nnited  govern- 
ment of  Aigos  and  Corinth  (HM.  r.  I.  f  S3— 34); 
and  thus  was  eonehided,  n.  c  387,  die  &moas 
peace  of  Antalddas,  so  called  as  being  the  firnit  of 
his  masteriy  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  aOea^aally 
provided  fit  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (HO.  T.  I.  $  86)  i  that  it  was  cordially 
cherishad  by  moat  of  the  other  Orecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (HeU.  tL  8.  $$  9, 12, 18,  vL  5.  $  2 ;  Pans. 
iZi  I.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thiilwall, 
Or.  Hilt.  vd.  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitfbrd,  ch.  25.  sec  7, 
ch.  27.  sec  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antakidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.     From  a  passing  allo- 
uon  in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
<HeU.  vi.  3.  $  12),   wa  learn  that  he  was  tfacs 
(&  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  P«nis. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Oreeoe  (see  HtO.  vi  8),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  intereat  of  Timotheos,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court  P     (See  Diod.  zv.  50;    Dnn. 
cTluaotLp.  1191;  ThiriwBll,voLT.  p.63.)    Pla- 
tareh  again  (.^^es.  p.  613,  e.)  mentiona,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persona,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion  of   Laconia  by  Epaminondas,   ■.  c  SSi, 
Antalddas  vras  one  of  the  ephon,  and  that,  fearing 
the  a4>ture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  iw 
safety  to  Cythera.    The  some  author  infonas  m 
(^rYor.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalddas  was  seat  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defint  at  Leoctia,  K  c 
S7I,  and  was  coldly  and  sopercilionsly  leoeirsd  by 
the  king.     It,  ooniiderii^  the  general  Inostnosi  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  misaon 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  ths  attempt  at  podfication  on  the  side 
of  Peina  in  368.  (HtU.  m.\.§  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  ineonsislcnt  witk 
Plutarch^  account  cf  the  treatment  of  Antalddas 
by  Artaxerxes;   hot  that  might  perhiqis  be  ao 
overwhehninc  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thulwall,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  and  note:)     If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediateiy 
after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  the  anecdote  (Jpei. 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalddaa  in  369  of 
oontie  refutes  what  Plutareh  {ArioM.  1022,  i.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalodas  was  driven  Is 
snidde  by  his  faflnn  in  Penis  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.    But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grennds 
intrinsically  imprabable,  and  savonrs  nmch  «f  ths 
period  at  which  Plutardi  wrote,  when  the  cendael 
of  some  kter  Romans,  miscalled  Stoica,  had  served 
to  give  snidde  the  character  of  a  fashionable  le- 
source  in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.    [&  E.] 
ANTANDER  CA*vw«poi),  brother  of  Agatho- 
cics,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  ths 
troops  sent  by  uie  Syiacusons  to  the  reUef  of  On- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Bmtii  in  B.  c  317. 
During  his  brother^  absence  in  Africa  (i.  c  310)i 
be  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  ttsiiinond  at 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Haniksr. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathodcs,  for  Ht 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instnuneot  of  hii 
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Ivotlwr'*  eroAlj.  (Diod.  xiz.  S,  xz.  16,  7^) 
A  nfniVr  -was  the  anthor  of  on  bUtoricml  worit, 
wkich  Diodoras  qnotes.  (E*e,  xzi  13,  f.  492,  ed. 

AMTEIA  CAvrua),  s  danghter  of  the  Lyciaa 
king  lafaatea,  and  wUe  of  Proetna  of  Aigne,  by 
vlium  lite  beume  the  nwtber  of  Maeta.  (Apijlod. 
a.  2.  9  I;  Han.  /t  n.  160;  EoaUth,  ad  Horn.  f. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tnue^ana  call  the  wife  of 
Pnetu  SthcBcfaoea.  Bc^ectiDg  her  lore  for 
Bellcmphantea,  Me  Billxbophohtbr,        [L.  S.] 

AKTEIAS  orANTIAS  ('Arreki  or 'Arrlof ), 
(■M  at  the  three  ions  of  Odjmeaa  by  Circe,  &an 
whcni  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  wa*  beliered  to 
haTc  denred  ila  namew  (DionyiL  Hal.  L  72 ;  Steph. 
Byx.  «.  V.  'Avrew.)  [!••&] 

P.  ANTEIUS  waa  to  have  had  the  ptovmee  of 
Srria  in  A.  &  fifi,  bat  araa  detained  in  the  aty  by 
Neio.  He  vaa  hated  by  Mere  on  aeconat  of  hie 
mtoBaej  vith  Asrippioa,  and  wai  thy*  compelled 
to  pot  an  end  to  Id*  own  life  in  A.  IS.  £7.  (Tac. 
Am».  aiU.  H,  rri.  14.). 

ANTEMOR  ('Arnimf),  •  Trojui,  a  ton  of 
AaayaleB  and  Cleomeatia,  and  hnahMid  of  Theano, 
hgr  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Hodl  II,  ji. 
398;  Eostath. orf  AoM.  p.  349.)  Aoending  to  the 
HeiBeiic  accoimt,  he  waa  on*  d  the  wi*e*t  among 
the  dden  at  Troy,  and  reoeired  Mendan*  and 
Odyauns  into  hi*  houe  wbea  they  came  to  Troy 
a*  amfaBMdei*.  (IL  iii.  146,  Ab,  203.  &c.)  He 
aba  adTiaed  hi*  fellow-dtiaen*  to  raatore  Helen  to 
Menelan*.  {/L  nL  348,  &c.)  Thi*  i*  the  mb- 
atinwi  of  all  that  i*  aaid  aboat  him  in  the  Homeric 
peeia* ;  bnt  the  >ugge*tion  eaotained  tbeieiD,  that 
Antaaar  entertained  a  friendly  di^oritioa  toward* 
the  Gieeka,  baa  been  leiied  npon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writera.  Before  the  Trojui  war,  he  ii 
■aid  to  have  been  cent  by  Priam  to  Oreece  to  claim 
the  •Bmader  of  Heaione,  who  bad  been  cairied  off 
by  the  Greek* ;  bnt  thi*  misuoa  wa*  not  followed 
l^aBy£**oiiiabIeie(nlt.  (Due*  Phiyg.  i.)  When 
Meflana  and  Odyiaens  came  to  Troy,  they  woidd 
hare  bean  killed  by  the  ion*  of  Priam,  hnd  it  not 
been  far  the  pntectian  which  Antenor  aSiuded  them. 
(Diet.  Cict.  i.  U.)  Ja*t  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
hi*  friendihip  for  the  Greek*  aHome*  the  character 
of  treadieiy  towaida  hi*  own  coontty ;  for  when 
aent  to  Agamemnan  to  negotiate  peace,  he  deriaed 
with  bim  and  Odyaien*  a  plan  of  delirering  the 
dty,  and  eren  the  paUadinm,  into  their  hand*. 
(Diet.  Cret.  It.  22,  t.  8 ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  1 246, 631, 
iL  15;  Txelie*,  ad  Li/cofkr.  339;  Suida*,  «. «. 
wBAA^wr.)  When  Tit^  waa  phmdered,  the  akin 
of  a  panther  waa  hnng  np  at  the  dooi  of  Antenor** 
home,  a*  •  ngn  for  the  Greek*  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it  (SdioL  ad  Pmd.  Pflk.  t.  1 08 ;  Pan*. 
X.  17 ;  Stiab.  xiiL  p.  608.)  Hi*  ni*tory  aiier  thi* 
event  i*  related  differently.  Dicty*  (t.  17 ;  comp. 
Serr.  ad  Aai.  iz.  264)  atate*,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Tioy  open  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nant* of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  other*,  he 
emborited  with  Menelan*  and  Helen,  wa*  canied 
to  Libya,  and  eettled  at  Cyrene  (Piod.  />(&.  t. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thiace,  and 
thence  to  the  weetem  ooaet  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  fousdolion  of  aereral  town*  i*  aacribod  to  him, 
(Strab.  /.  e. ;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  i.  1 ;  Lir.  LI.)  An- 
tenor  with  hi*  femily  and  hi*  honae,  on  which  the 
piather'*  *kin  wa*  *ecn,  wa*  painted  in  the  Lcsche 
at  Delphi   (Pan*.  Lc)  [L.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  ('Arn/nip),  the  son  of  Eaphiaiwr, 
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■n  Athenian  aeulptor,  made  the  fint  bronxe  alatuea 
of  Haimodiu*  and  Aiiitogeiton,  which  the  Athe- 
nian* aet  np  in  the  Cerameicua.  (b.  c  509.)  Theae 
itatne*  were  carried  off  to  Suan  by  Xerxe*,  and 
their  place  waa  mpplied  by  other*  made  either  by 
Calliu  or  by  Prazitelea.  After  the  conqueat  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Qreat  sent  the  atatue*  back 
to  Athene,  where  thejy  wen  again  aet  op  in  the 
Cerameico*.  (Pan*,  i.  8.  §  £ ;  Anian.  AaaU  iii. 
16,  Tii.  19;  Plin.  xxxir.  9;  tik  19.  §  10 ;  Biickh, 
Cwp.  Ituer^.  ii  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
atatue*  i*  aactibed  by  Panaaniaa  {L  e.)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valeria*  Maximua  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1)  to  Selencua ;  but  the  aoooant  of  Anian,  that 
they  were  tetnmed  by  Alexander,  i*  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (8e*  al*o  Menraii  Pitiilrat.  14.)      [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  ('Avnimp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  woric  upon  the  hiatory  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  ita  excellence  wa*  called 
A^To,  inannach  a*,  *ay*  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
rap.  PioL  Cod.  190,  p.  131,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretan*  called  that  which  i*  good  AfXror.  (Aeliao, 
H.  AT.  xTii  >5  s  Pint  <fe  Afal.  Hmd.  e.  Si) 

ANTENOHIDES  t^JumfnofXhit),  a  patronymie 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  hi*  son*  and  deacend- 
ant*.  (Viig.  ^ea.  tL  484 ;  Hom.  /;.  id.  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  *onie  ao- 
count*  had  aettled  after  the  deatmction  of  Troy, 
the  Antcnoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honoiira.  (Pind. 
Pglh.  T.  108.)  [U  S.) 

ANTEROS.    [EiUM.] 

ANTEVORTA,  alao  called  PORRIHA  or 
PRORSA  (Or.  Fait,  i  633 ;  GelL  xn.  16),  toge- 
ther with  PoatTorta,  an  de*cribed  either  a*  the 
two  siatera  or  componiona  of  the  Roman  goddeaa 
Carmenta.  (Ot.  Uc;  MacnK  Sat.  x.  7.)  It  aeema 
to  be  clear,  irom  the  manner  in  which  Macrobiua 
apeak*  of  Anterorta  and  PoatTorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attribute*  of  the  one  goddea* 
Connenta,  the  former  deacribing  her  knowledge  of 
the  fntnn  and  the  hrtter  that  of  the  post,  analo^os 
to  the  two-headed  Jann*.  Bat  that  in  later  tunea 
Anterorta  and  Poatvorta  wen  regarded  a*  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Cazmenta,  or  a*  two 
Carmentae,  i*  expreaaly  said  by  Vom  {op.  GaU. 
I.  c),  OTid,  and  Maorobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  uroked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  ('Ayftuas)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  auperstitiou*  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  i*  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (/f.  JV, 
xxTiii  2.)  One  of  hi*  prescription*  i*  preaerred 
by  Galen.  {De  CompoM.  Medicam.  me.  Locm,  it.  8. 
voL  xii.  n.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  evcnta 
of  hi*  life,  but,  a*  Pliny  mention*  him,  ho  must 
hare  lived  aome  time  in  or  before  the  fint  century 
after  Chriat  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  CArAiOi  a  son  of  Poaeidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlaa.  He  waa  king  of 
Troexen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheio,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
townof  Anthedonal*o.  Other  account*  stated,  that 
Anthcdon  derived  ita  name  from  a  nymph  Anthcdon. 
(Paua.  iL  30.  §  7,  &c,  ix.  22.  §  6.)         [L.  S] 

A'NTHKAS  Ll'NDIUS  ('Aj^aoi),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  Hewasoncoftheeariieeteminentcomposenof 
phallic  songs,  which  ho  himself  song  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophorL  (Athcn.  x.  p.  443.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Atbeuaeu*  (/.  c.)  a*  .a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  cotreet,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  pn^r  fenn. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bode  (Dram.  DidUkunst. 
iu  p,  16),  that  Antheas,  with  his  comns  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Anon,  with  his  dithyiamfaic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(Sec  also  DicL  (^ Ant.  :  c.  Cbmowfto.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  ('Ai««ia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  snmame  of  Heia,  under  which 
she  had  s  temple  at  Ai]^oa.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  wen  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  &Uen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gires  and  Peiaeus.  (Paus.  ii  22,  g  I.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Onouns  as  a  somame  of  Aphrodite, 
(Hesych.  *.  »,)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  CAyfifXui  tol^uwct),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  son,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeschyL^^m.  530;  Lobeck, 
ad  Soph.  AJac.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  pemaik- 
able  for  his  leign  exhibiting  the  hist  eficnrt  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Ijeo  for  a  snccessor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  be  was  in  A.  o.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
dt  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Bicimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
peror, and  kid  siege  to  Rome,  which  be  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemins  perished  in  the  assault 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
ApoUonius,  whom  he  patronized ;  his  public  life  in 
Jomondes  (deJUb.  GtL  c  45),  Maicellinns  (Ckron.'), 
and  Theophane*  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  DecUat 
and  FaU  c.  36.  [A.  P,  S,] 

ANTHE'MIUS  QkvOtitm),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  bom  at  Trnlles,  in  Lydio, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  baler's 
name  was  Stephanas,  who  was  a  physidan  (Akx. 
Trail,  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  {HiO.  r.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscoma,  Metrodoms,  and  Olymidas, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  chnich  of 
St.  Sophia,  A.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Combefis,  Mon^ 
Jtenm  CPoi.  p.  284;  Agath.  HU.  v.  p.  149, 
&c;  Du  Cange,  CPalit  Ckrid.  Ub.  iii.  p.  II; 
Ansdm.  Dandur.  ad  AiUiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  ApoUonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
bis  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  wiUi  the  title  "Frag- 
ment d'un  Ouvnigo  Orec  d'Anthemins  snr  des 
'Paradoxes  de  Micanique;*  revu  et  corrig^  sur 
qnatre  Manuscritt,  avec  une  Traduction  Fran^oiae 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  IfiU.  de  FAcad.  det  Itucr. 
17B6,  pp.  72,  392—451.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.    [Bufalvs.] 
ANTHES  CA-^lO*  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas,     It   occurs  in  Stephanos  Byiontius, 
who  calls  bim  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Looonia ; 
and  in  Plutarch  {fiaaoL  Gr.  19)   who  says,  that 


ANTIAS. 

the  island  of  Calouria  was  originally  called,  afief 
him,  Anthedonia.  [Lw  S.] 

ANTHEUS  f^ArOtU),  the  blooming,  a  aumame 
of  Dionysus.  (PaniL  viL  21.  g  2.)  Andiiaa,  a  sor- 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheoi.  (Pans.  L  SI.  $2.) 
There  are  also  two  £>bnloas  penomues  of  this 
name.  (Hygin,  Pei).  157;  Viig.  Aim.  l  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  scnlptw  of  oonaidecaUe 
repntation,  thongh  not  of  first-rate  excdlenee, 
flourished  about  ISO  &  c,  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19, when 
Anihaa  is  a  conectioa  for  the  commoD  reading 
Atttaait.)  [P.  Sl] 

ANTHIA-NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  datt^  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Sevems  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  fUpot  Abrrov 
PtShSa  irtrrt,  hot  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  frimi  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  an 
taken  from  the  first  booL  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilen  of  the  Digest  poaseswd 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  worit.  (P.  L  Besier, 
Din.  d*  Pwrio  Anmaao,  J.  C.  g—q»»  Jragmndk, 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.) 

A'NTHIMUS  f^KMims),  bishop  of  Trapena 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Conatantinopie 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  n. 
635),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  te 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severos.  Sooo  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetns,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constuitinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  s  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  oonfiimed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mernas,  tW 
successor  of  Anthimns,  (a.  d.  536 ;  NordL  43; 
Mansi,  Nam  OoUact.  OmdL  rm.  pp.  821,  869, 
1149-1168;  Labbe,v.;  AoAFrroa.)  Soawfiag- 
ments  of  the  debate  between  ABthimns  and  AffS- 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  an  preserved  ia 
the  AcU  of  the  Councils.  [P.  &.] 

ANTHIPPUS  ('A»«nnn>t),  a  QrtA  cesnicpoel, 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  pi40S)j 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhi^M  te  read  An(<» 
ir»/.     [ANAxiPPua.]  [P.  8.] 

ANTHUS  ^Sii9os),  B  son  of  Aatanons  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bocK* 
of  his  fiither,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  hone,  bat  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  lik  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  X.  67.)  [L.  S.J 

A'NTIA  OENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  in 
Briso  and  Rutio,  seems  to  have  beoi  of  cm- 
siderable  antiquity.  The  only  penon  of  this  naoM^ 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  ANnoa. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('Ai^idraipa).  1,  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Oiplu^tjik 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodios  (i. 
139),  however,  calls  Astoria  the  mother  of  Idmso. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Aigonants  Euiytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bors 
to  Hermes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  56 ;  Hygin.  FiA, 
14.1  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Oeni, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

I.  L.  VALBRica  Antur,  was  sent  with  fin 
ship*  in  B,  r.  216  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Csrtha- 
ginian  ambassadon,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
(lay.  xxiiL  34.) 
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2.  Q.  VALBMtm  Anrua,  the  Roman  hiitorian, 
«■•  either  a  deaeendaat  of  the  pnoedhig,  or  do- 
liiri  the  aurnann  of  Antiaa  from  hi*  being  a 
natiTc  of  Antinm,  ai  Pfiny  itates.  (/f.  M.  Piaed) 
Ife  WBi  s  contemporary  Mf  Qnadtigaiiin,  Siienna, 
and  Ratifiiia  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  9),  and  tired  in  the 
fonaa  half  of  tin  fint  eentorf  beibn  ChriaL 
Knnae,  withoat  moitioning  hii  aathoiitj,  Hate* 
that  Antiaa  mu  praetor  in  A.  o.  c.  676.  (b.  c  68.) 
He  wrote  the  hutory  of  Borne  finim  the  eailieat 
period,  idating  the  atoiiea  of  Amnfina,  Rhea  Silna 
and  the  Kke,  down  to  the  time  of  SaDa.  The 
htter  period  most  have  been  tnatad  at  mneh 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  rince  he  ipoka  of 
die  qnaeitonhip  of  TL  QracdinB  (n.  c.  137)a*  early 
M  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  loma  read- 
ily in  the  twentj-ieoond),and  the  woilc  extended 
toienntj-fiTe  hooki  at  leaat.     (OelL  Tii.  9.) 

ValetiiiB  Antias  ia  fieqasntly  refened  to  by 
lirj,  who  tfak»  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annaKats,  and  aeldom  mention*  hi*  name  with- 
out tenm  of  repnadi.  (Comp.  iii  fi,  zxn.  49, 
38.)  Odlio*  {ri.  8,  viL  19)  too  mention* 
1  wliidi  the  atatanenta  of  Antia*  an  op- 
poaed  to  thoae  of  all  other  writer^  and  there  can 
be  little  donbt  that  lirjH  jndgment  i*  eonact 
Antia*  waa  in  no  difficulty  abont  any  of  the  par- 
ticnlan  of  the  early  hiitoty :  he  fiUuicated  the  moat 
(ircomatantial  namtiTea,  and  wa*  paiticnlaiiy  dia- 
tingniahed  by  hia  ex^geiation*  in  namben. 
PIntarch  aeema  to  haTo  diawn  mndi  of  hia  (oriy 
hialory  ficm  him,  and  Liry  too  appear*  to  hate  do- 
riTcd  many  of  hi*  atatementa  from  the  aame  aooice, 
Aongh  he  waa  aware  of  the  nntnutworthine**  of 
hi*  aatharity.  It  ia  rather  cnrioa*  that  Cicero 
nenr  refer*  to  Talerin*  Antia*.  (Comp.  Niebahr, 
Hit  if  Rome,  L  pp.  237,  501,  525,  Ac,  ii  p.  9, 
n.570,  m.  PPL  124,  358;  Kraoae,  YUmtHtFngtiu 
vet.  BUtarie.  latm.  ^  266,  Ac.) 

ANTICLEI'A  fArrfaAna),  a  dangfater  of  An- 
tohcaa,  wifs  of  I^ertea,  and  mother  A  Odynen*. 
(Higm.  Oi.  id.  85.)  According  to  Homer  abe  died 
of  grief  St  the  long  abaenee  of  her  aon,  who  met  her 
and  apeke  with  fa«  in  Hadea.  (fid.  zr.  356,  Ac., 
zi.  202,  Ac.)  Accordiiuf  to  other  tradition*,  (he 
pot  an  end  to  her  own  Gie  after  «he  had  heard  a 
trport  tt  tlie  death  of  her  aon.  (Hygin.  Pah.  243.) 
Hyginna  {Fab.  201)  alao  atates,  that  prenoo*  to 
her  marrying  Laoite*,  ahe  lired  on  intimate  term* 
withS*ypha»;  whence  Earipide*(ypi^uta<. 524) 
calla  Odyaaeo*  a  un  of  Sisypha*.  (C<Hnp.  Sophod. 
I'UL  417;  Or.  MeL  ziii  32;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  tL 
5-29.)  It  ia  mteertain  whether  thi*  Antideia  b  the 
came  aa  the  one  whoae  *on  Periphete*  waa  killed 
by  Theaeu*.  Of  thi*  Periphete*  ihe  was  the  mother 
by  Ilepliaestn*  or  by  Poaeidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 6. 
S  1 ;  Pans.  ii.  1. 1  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Anothw 
mythical  penonage  of  thi*  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Aadepio*,  i*  mentioned  by 
Fina.  ir.  30.  §  2.  [L.  &] 

ANTICLEIDES  ('ArmcXfOirr),  of  Athen* 
(Athen,  zi  p.  446,  c:),  lired  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plat.  Ah*.  46),  and  i*  &e- 
qnently  referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
iUfi  Niarwr,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  fivm  their  ancient  expedition*. 
(Athen.  it.  p.  157,  £,  is.  p.  384,  d.,  zi.  p.  466,  c) 
Anticlnde*'  *tatenient  about  the  Pcfaugians,  which 
Stnbo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
the  work  on  the  NtforoL  2,  AqXuucd,  an  account 
of  Dehx.    (SchoL  ad  ApolL  Shod,  i  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  'Sfry^"''',  Wieata  to  hare  been  a  aort  of 
Diclionaiy,  in  which  perfaapa  an  explanation  of 
thoae  word*  and  phraae*  waa  given  which  occurred 
in  the  aadent  aioiie*.  (Athen.  zi  pu  473,  b.  c.)  4. 
n*pl  'AX((iMfM«,  of  which  the  aeoond  book  i* 
quoted  by  Diogene*  I^rtin*.  (Tiii  1 1 ;  compi  PluC 
Alt*.  L  e.)  Whether  theaa  woriu  were  all  written 
by  Antideide*  of  Athen*,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  (^hrruipinit),  a  Spartan  who, 
aoeoiding  to  Dioanmride*  (ap.  Plat,  Ago.  35), 
killed  Epaminondaa  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  deaoendanta  of  Anticiatea  are  said  to  hara 
been  called  tlaxofi-m  by  the  Lacedaemoniana, 
on  aecoont  of  hi*  haring  struck  Epaminondaa  with 
a  fmcxfipu  (Pint  L  e.),  but  Pauaaniaa  (liii  11. 
§  4)  mention*  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Hantinean,  to  whom  thia  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Other*  attribute  it  to  Gryllo*,  the  aon  of 
Xenophon.    [Gbtllob.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAHUS,  of  Hera- 
deia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  hiatory  of  Alexander  the 
Gnat  and  moral  arorka,  which  are  icfened  to  by 
FnJgentiua.  (*.  v.  VmpSltmm,  /dbn.) 

ANTIDaRUS  (*Avr<S«iN»),  of  Lemnoa,  de- 
anted  ts  the  Greek*  in  the  battie  of  Artemisiom, 
and  waa  zewaidad  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  riii  11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  ('ArriSoror),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whoa  we  know  nothing,  ezcept  that  he 
waa  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  endent  from 
the  bet  that  a  certain  pby,  the  'OiuUl,  is  aacribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alezia,  (Athen.  xir.  p.  642.) 
We  hare  the  titlea  of  two  other  plays  of  hia,  and 
it  is  thought  that  hia  name  ought  to  be  restoied  in 
Athenaeua  (L  p.  38,  a.)  and  PoUnz  (n.  99).  (Sea 
Meineke,  i.  p.  4 16.)  [P.  8.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  eneanstic  punter,  the  dia- 
dpla  of  Enphnnor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  work*  were  few,  but  carefully  ezecutcd, 
and  hia  ooiouiing  waa  wnnewhat  harah  (tmrkr). 
He  flonriahed  about  a.  u  336.  (Plin.  zzzr.  40. 
H  27,  28.)  [P.  &] 

ANTI'OENES  CArro^nir).  1.  A  geneml  of 
Alezonder  the  Gnat,  al*o  aerred  under  Philip, 
and  loat  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthua,  (&  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satnyy  of  Soaiaaa.  He  waa  one  of  the  com- 
mander* of  the  JixgpiM\ai»  IDicL  ^AnL  $.  v.), 
and  eaponsed  with  hia  troopa  the  ude  of  Enmenet. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  m  a.  c.  316,  Antigenea 
fell  into  the  handa  of  hia  enemy  Antigonua,  and 
waa  bumt  alive  by  him.  (Plat../I2ar.70;  Arrian, 
<g>.PI)ol.  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Died,  zviii.  62,  ziz.  12, 
Ac,  44;  PluLfWm.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  hiatorian,  who  spoke  of  the  Amo- 
son's  Tint  to  Alexander.  (Plut  Ale*.  46.)  Tbero 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  aame  name.  (Fabric. 
BSiL  Graee.  iii  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'OENES  (^Awrrrinit),  the  name  of  at 
kaat  three  Greek  phyaiciana, 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chio*,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  sporioos  letter*  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  F^iut,  2. 
ToL  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  hare  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantna,  who 
mnat  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  a.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  leign  of  Ptolemy 
Euetgetes,  B.  c  247 — 222.  [Clkophantuh  s 
MiNiMON.]  One  of  his  work*  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
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AuTclianuB  (Oe  Mori.  AeMt,  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
IB  probably  tbe  phjiiomi  mentioned  by  Galen 
{Comment,  m  Hippoer.  "De  NaL  Horn.'"  ii.  6,  toL 
XT.  p.  136),  together  with  KTenl  othen  who  liTed 
aboDt  that  time,  u  being  celebimted  anktomiits. 
'  3.  One  of  Oalen'a  oontcmponiies  at  Rome  in 
the  Hcond  eentmry  after  Chiiit,  who  wai  a  pnpil 
of  Qointui  and  Marinni,  and  had  an  ezteniive 
and  lucmtiTe  practice.  Galen  gires  an  acooimt 
(Zh  PratmaL  ad  PmA.  c.  3.  vol  xir.  f.  613) 
of  their  diSering  in  opinion  aa  to  the  pn>b^))e 
result  of  the  illneaa  of  the  philoiopher  Endemna. 
(Le  Gere,  Hit.  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabricina,  BUiliUk. 
Or.  Tol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet ;  Haller,  Biblialk 
Medic  PneL  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE14IDAS  ^AvrrxfyAu),  a  Tbebaa, 
the  aon  of  Satym*  or  Dwnyaiu,  waa  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  alio  a  poeL  He  Ured  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  QreaL  (Snidaa  and  HarpooaL 
<■  V. ;  Plut.  de  Alex.  fort.  f.  365,  IL,  de  Mweie.  p. 
1138,  a. ;  Cic.  BrnL  60 ;  Bode,  OetA.  d.  IfrudL 
DidUhaal  d.  HdUmen,  ii.  p.  S21,  Ac)  Hia  two 
daug^ten,  Melo  and  Setyia,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  &ther,aie  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (t.  206.) 
ANTIGNOTUS.  [ANTieoiroa,  aenlptor.] 
ANTI'QONE  CAmr^).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaate.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteoclea  and  Polyneioes,  and  a  sister  Imeue. 
In  the  tragic  stoiy  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noUe  mmden,  with  a  tiniy  heroic  attactunent  to 
her  bther  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  &le  which  had  driren  him  to  mnrder  his 
&ther,  and  commit  incest  with  bis  nuther,  had  pnt 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thdies,  he 
went  to  Attica  gnided  and  aceompaiued  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  8, 
&c.)  She  remained  with  him  till  ho  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  ApoUadorus,  died 
before  this  time ;  but  Sophodcs,  to  suit  his  own 
■tiBgic  pnrpoees,  repreacats  hia  as  aSre  and  &lling 
in  love  with  Antigone,  When  Polyneicea,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteodes,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heaTy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  oommand,  Aati. 
goae  alone  defied  the  tynnt,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneicea.  Aenoiding  to  ApoUodoma  (iiL  7. 
S  1 ),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  teodi 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophodea,  she 
was  shut  np  in  a  snbterraDeoua  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself^  and  Haemon,  oa  hcuisg  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  aide ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  hia  punishment.  A  different  aocoont  of 
Antigone  ia  given  by  Hyginoa.  (Fak.  72L)  Aea- 
ehylos  and  Sophodea  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  moat  heoutifal  of  andent  diamaa,  is  still 
extant.  Antigone  acta  a  port  in  other  extant  dia- 
raaa  aJao,  aa  in  the  Seven  againat  Thebea  of  Acs- 
diyhia,  in  the  Oedipoa  in  Colonua  of  Sophodea 
and  in  the  Phoeoiaaae  of  Eoripidea. 

2.  A  danghter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleoa,  by  whom  sIm  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Eniytioa 
during  the  cbaoe,  and  fled  to  Acaatna  at  lolcoa,  be 
drew  upon  himaelf  the  hatnd  of  Astydamnia,  the 
wife  of  Acaatua,  [Acastvs.]  In  conaequenoe  af 
thia,  ahe  aent  a  calumiuatory  measaoe  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Pelena  waa  on  thepomt  of  maixyiiv 
Stecope,  a  danghter  of  AoaatuL  Heneuson  Antigone 
hong  herself  in  despair.    (Apollod.  iii.  ISL  §  l-3w) 

3.  A  danghter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  ernelling  Hen  in  the  beooty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  ba  her  presnmptDona  vani^ 
iij  being  chaaged  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  MeL  vL  93.) 

4.  A  daaghter  of  Pberes,  married  to  Pynmas 
or  Canetes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Aigoaant  Aaterion.  (ApolloiL  Shod.  L  35; 
Orph.  .lira.  161 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTrOONE  (<Am7^),  the  daaghter  of 
Caaaander  (the  brother  of  AJitipater),  was  the 
aecood  wifie  of  Ptolemy  Logus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  manied  first  the  Macedooian  PhiUp, 
eon  of  Amyntaa,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Dny- 
aen,  Oaaok.  d.  Nadtfolger  AlemmiUn,  p.  418,  du, 
and  Tab.  viiL  8.) 

2.  The  dao^tei  of  Berenice  by  her  first  has- 
boad  Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyiriuia.  (PlaL 
f^rri.*.) 

ANTIQO'NIDAE,  the  deacendonU  of  Anti- 
gonua,  king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  thia  family  ia  taken  bom  Droyacn's  Oee- 
eUdUe  der  Nad^olger  Alenmden. 

llmied  Stratoniee, 


l)cmetrius  I.  (PoUorcetes),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  B.  a  283.    Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Enrydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 
S.  Seidameia,  d.  of  Aeocides. 

4.  An  lUyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr. 

6.  Lamia,  on  Ilctaira. 


Philip,  died  &  c,  9W. 


Antigonus  Oonatos, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.  c.  2.H9.     Married 

1.  PhiU,d.ofSelencns 

Kiottor. 

2.  Demo, 

I 
a 


Stratonice. 
Married 

1.  Scleucna. 

2.  AntiodniB. 


Corrobna. 


Dfmetriua, 
of  Cyrene, 
Died  a.  c  2S0. 
Married  Olympias 
of  Lariaso. 


Phik. 
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Demetriiu  11^  k.  of 
MacedonJa.     Died  &  c  229. 
Mained 

1.  Stntonice,  d.  of  Antio- 

chu  Soter. 
S.  Phtkia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  Km  of  Pjirhiu. 


HalqroneniL  , 
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AntigDnni  Down,  k,  of  Echecmtcik 
Macedonia.    Died  B.  c.  231.  | 

Married  Phlhia,  the  widow  Antigonns. 
of  Oemetrioi  IL 


I 


nilip  V.  king  of  Maoedania. 
Died  B.  a  179. 

I 
Penena,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conqncnd  by  the  Roman*  &  c  168. 


ANTI'GOMUS  ('ArrfToroi),  a  Oieek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Feet.  i.  «,  Somam; 
Dionja.  HaL  L  6.)  It  haa  been  nippoaed  that  the 
AntigDima  mentioned  by  Plntanh  {RomaL  17)  i* 
Ae  tame  aa  the  hiatorian,  bat  the  laying  there 
qnoted  belongi  to  a  king  Antigonui,  and  not  to  the 
hiatmian.  [L^SL] 

ANTI'OONUS  CAjnrfjowf),  wn  of  Albx- 
AKDSB,  waa  lent  by  Peneni,  king  of  Maeedonia, 
as  ambaaaador  into  Boeotia,  in  B.  a  172,  and  sno- 
eeeded  in  indncing  the  towns  of  Conmeia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliaitns  to  remain  fiuthfnl  to  the  king. 
(Polyb.  xxTii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'GONUSCA»''*»w«t),  of  Albxakdma, 
a  grunmarian  who  is  reCcrred  to  by  Emtian  in  his 
PiDocmiam  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  peih^s  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonns  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  ^eaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonns, the  eanmentatar  of  Hippooate*.  (Entian, 
^  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'GONUS  {'ArHytrot),  king  of  A«u, 
sumanied  the  One-eyed  (Lndan,  Mtent.  1  ] ;  Pfait 
de  Pmeror.  Edms.  U),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
ElymiotiB.  He  was  bom  shoot  B.  c.  383,  and  was 
one  of  the  geneials  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  aftn  his  death  (b.  c 
333),  he  reoeiTed  the  prorinces  of  the  Oiaater 
Phrygia,  Lyda,  and  Pamphylia.  Peidiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  fanned  the  {rian  of 
obtaining  d>e  sorocwnty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominiont,  and  theiefan  resolved  upon  the 
nun  of  Anttgonni,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
vray  of  bit  amUtiaiii  piojects.  Pereeiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  hhn,  Antigonns  fled  with 
his  son  Demetrins  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia(S21); 
tnt  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  nnae 
year  pat  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigenns. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonns  his  fonner  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Enmenes,  who  would  not 
SDbmit  to  the  anthority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  wsr  Antigonns  was  completely  snccessfiil ;  he 
defeated  Enmenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
ceiiige  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
imprrgnable  {ortiesa  on  the  confines  cf  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  eonqaered 
Aketaa  and  Attains,  the  only  generals  who  still 
hdd  ont  agiunst  Antipater  (bc.  330).  [Alcxta&] 

The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  fallowing  year 
(ac.  319)  waa  favoonble  to  the  ambitions  views 


of  Antigoana,  and  ahnost  phued  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchaa  reaant,  ta  the  exdasien  of  his  own  son 
Osssandei^  mo  waa  dissatisfied  with  the  amnge- 
ment  of  his  iathtr,  aad  ciaimed  the  regency  for 
himsdt  He  waa  sopported  by  Antigonns,  and 
dieir  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptdemy.  Bnt  they  fonnd  a  formidable  rival  in 
Enmenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Pdysperehoa  to 
the  ecmmand  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonos 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
strngg^  between  him  and  Enmenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  fiiit  csmpwgn  (&a318) 
waa  Asia  Miner  and  Snia,  of  the  second  (s-c  817) 
Pferria  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  len^ 
tetminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  B.  a  316,  in  which  Enmenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  snnendered  to  Antigonns  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Aigytaspids,  and  waa  pot  to 
death  by  the  conqaenr. 

Antigonns  wis  now  by  &r  the  most  povrerinl  of 
Alexander's  genenls,  and  was  by  no  means  dia- 
posed  to  shaie  with  his  allies  the  iraits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  beffm  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thon^t  fit.  He  eaosed  Pithon,  a  seneni  of  great 
infliwmcB,  to  be  brooght  brfsn  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  chaige  of  treachery, 
and  exeented  several  other  offioeis  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Snsa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Sdeucas  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenoes  of  this  province.  Snch  an  account, 
however,  Seleaens  lefiued  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  proviooe  as  a  iree  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  bnt,  idmcoished  by  ue  recent 
fitte  of  Pithon,  he  thong^t  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonns,  and  aooordingW  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  honemeo,  and  ned  to 

The  amUtions  projects  and  gr«>t  power  of  Anti- 
gonus  BOW  led  to  a  general  ccalition  against  him, 
consistiiw  of  Seleueos,  Ptolemy,  Casaonder,  and 
Lysimachns.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  waa  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate snceess  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Ana  Minor, 
aad  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  B.  c.  311,  on  cmidition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ao- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachns  and  Ptolemy 
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ihould  keep  poeaesaion  of  Thraoe  and  Egypt  re- 
spcctiTely,  and  that  Antigonua  ahonld  liare  the 
goremmrnt  of  all  Aiia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  tluin  a 
year.  Ptolemy  was  tiie  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonns  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns.  (&  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  suocessfnl,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  liad  gained  by  the  conquests 
Of  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonns. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  lai;ge  fleet  to  efiect  a  diversion  in  his 
father's  favour,  Demetrios  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  B.  c,  307, 
where  he  was  received  irith  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cjrprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cypms,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memoin- 
ble  of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  deffflted  (b.  a  306),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.  He  also  conferred  the  same  title  npon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lyeimachns,  and  Seleucus,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.  The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonns 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  307). 

Antigontu  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crashing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassander's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  (a  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral.  Although  Demetrius 
maile  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged ;  and  was  therefore 
gind,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Uhodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter,  (b.  a  304.)  While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Khodians,  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (b.  c 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bntowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Cassander,  who,  aLirmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus. The  prond  answer  was,  "Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonns."  Out  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  fitvour. 
Antigonns  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lysima- 
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chns,  and  endeavoored  to  force  him  to  in  engsp- 
ment  before  the  arrival  of  Seleocus  baa  sppei 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
'  tie.  (b.  c  302.)  Daring  the  winter,  SdeMss 
joined  Lyaimaehna,  and  Demetrius  came  &ug 
Greece  to  the  asaistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (s,  c 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phiygia.  Antigonos  fell  is 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  sal 
hia  army  was  completely  defieoted.  Denettin 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortanes  of 
his  house.  [Dbmetkiits.]  The  dominioni  cf 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conqDcnn; 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Ana 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  betwees  tl» 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  s 
part  of  Phiygia  and  Cappadoda.  (Dioil  lib.  xviii- 
XX. ;  Pint.  Eumena  and  Demttiiiu;  DitTien, 
GtKkkhle  der  NadifUgar  Alemmim;  ThidvaBt 
Greece,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigmnu, 
FrShlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  bat  Eckkel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  thst  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonns  after  his  nsTil  tk- 
tory  off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  ilxmld 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  cogqiicred 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  toL  iL  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  {'Arrfyoroj),  of  CA«Tiri«,«i 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaens  Phihidelphus,  and  by  others  in  tbU  of 
Eueigetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  knovn, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  Icnpo' 
wapaS6itii>  avrayiyil  (fluloriae  Atiratilee),  Thick 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  fioni  the 
"  Auacnltationes''  attributed  to  Aristotle,  sod  fma 
similar  works  of  Callimachns,  Timaens,  and  othen 
which  are  now  lost.  It  is  only  the  dmnnstaiKe 
that  he  has  tlins  preserved  extracts  bom  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compi]*- 
tion  of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  nade 
without  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylsoder, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  thooe  if 
Meursius,  Lngd.  Bat  1619,  4to.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
monn,  Leipzig,  1791,  4to.  Antigonns  also  wnts 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'Arrtwarpos,  of  which  tws 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  812.)  The 
Anthologia  Giaeca  (ix.  406)  contains  an  epigian 
of  Antigonns.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  QAtrriyomj},  of  Ci;illl,  if 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agiicnlture,  who  a 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Etrneh.  libb.  riiL  xiv.  xv. 
xviL),  Varro  (De  Be  liial.  i.  1),  and  Colanidls(i. 
1),  bnt  whose  age  is  unknoaiu  [L-  &] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  (•AitItwm  aAtw), 
so  called  becanae  it  waa  aaid  he  was  olwayo  sboal 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympisi  ol 
Lariasa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  who  wa»s>oo 
of  Demetrios  Poliorcetes  and  a  brother  of  Antigo- 
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ans  Oomta*.  [AimaoNniAa.]  On  the  death 
of  Uemetriiis  II.,  k.c.  229,  Antigonni  «u  141- 
pointed  gnardian  of  his  mm  Philip,  whence  be 
waa  aometiiDn  dengnated  by  the  suniaaBe  *£*(- 
^patwot.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  d.;  Lir.  sL  54.) 
He  named  the  widow  of  Danetriui,  and  ahnoat 
inuoediately  afierwaida  itimmrfl  the  ODwn  in 
bia  own  right.  At  the  oonnnenoenieut  of  hit 
xc%n  he  wai  engaged  in  wan  againit  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borden  of  Macedonia,  bat  after- 
warda  ta<dc  an  active  jart  in  the  affiun  of  Gieeee. 
He  unj^octed  Aiatna  and  the  Achaean  leagne 
■gainst  Cleomene*,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
UaxM,  and  wm  conpletdy  ■oceeasfiiL  He  defeated 
dedDieiaea,  and  took  Sparta,  bnt  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  bjr  an  innaion  of  the  Illyriana.  He 
defeated  the  Illjriani,  and  died  in  the  lame  year 
(b.  c  230),  after  a  reign  of  nine  yean.  Polybiiu 
qteaks  CiTonrably  of  his  chamcter,  and  commends 
him  Ibr  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  sno- 
eerded  by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  zxriii.  3,  4 ;  Plot. 
jiraLuaiCJaim.;  Polyb.iL  46,  &«.,  70;  Niebnhr, 
AZene  Sib^«)(a,  p.  232,  &e.)  [Abatos;  Clio- 
Mnnm.] 

ANTI'QONUS  (^Awrlyom),  ion  of  EcHSO- 
Katbs,  the  brother  (^  Antigonus  Oowm,  reresled 
to  Philip  v.,  long  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
b(^f<«e  his  death,  B.  c.  179,  the  Use  accuiations  of 
his  son  Penens  against  his  other  son  Demetrins, 
m  eonaeqiietxe  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  condnet  tf  Pertena, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  toreetsor ;  bnl  on 
Us  death  Persens  obtamed  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  canaed  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Lit.  zL  54- 

«a) 

AKTI'GONUS  GfyNATAS  CArrtront  To- 
i«tSs),  son  of  Demetrius  Polioieetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
t%nnis,  king  of  Asia.  [ANTraoNiDAK.]  When 
Ma  fsthet  Demetiius  was  driren  out  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pynhns,  in  a.  c.  287,  and  crossed 
OTer  into  Ana,  Antigonns  ramuned  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  bat  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  fiither^  death 
in  Asia  in  b.  a  283.  It  was  some  yean,  how- 
ever, before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pyirhos  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (a.  c  286);  Lysimacfans 
was  sDcceeded  by  Selencus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Coannus.  Ceraunas  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Oauls,  and  during 
the  ne^  three  yean  there  was  a  inooession  irf 
claimants  to  the  thnme.  Antigonus  at  hist  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Selencus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  rirtue  of 
his  &therH  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
chum  on  the  marriage  of  his  halMster,  Phila, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Ctanis,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  tetnni  of  Pynhus  from  Italy  in  27S, 
who  deprived  him  of  ibe  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  phces.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrfaus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  ion  of  Pyrrhna, 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
hy  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
ton  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Epeimt  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.   He 
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subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  &  c.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  {PlatSimttr. 
51,  Ifrrbm,  28;  Justin,  xxiv.  I,  zxv.  I— S, 
zzvi.2;  Polyb.  iL  43, &b ;  Ludan,  jfacrai.e.  II; 
Niebnhr,  ir2MW&i(rj^ea,  p.  227,  Ac.)  Antigonus* 
■umama  Gonatas  ia  usually  derived  from  Oonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thesaaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
bem  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebnhr 
(Ley,  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  ia(o  hia  &ther's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yarturit, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  aimoor. 


COIN   or   ANTIOONtTS   G0NATA8L 

ANTI'QONUS  ('AFTiymox),  king  of  Jodasa, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  die  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  la- 
tiier  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonns  was  driren  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  bnt  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar's  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  B.  c  40. 
Herod,  the  ton  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  bam  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  thrangh  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  JemtaleDi,  with  the  aasistnnce  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonns  surrendered  himtdf  to  Sosius,who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  at  a  common  malefiictor  in  B.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  AnHq.  xiv.  13-16,  A  y.  i.  IS,  14;  Dion 
Cats.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difierence  in  chro- 
nology between  Jotephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wemsdor^  de  File  LSirorum  Maceai.  p.  24,  and 
Ideier,  Chnmol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTI'GONUS  ("Arrfytwof),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Loertius  (viL  12),  is 
perhaps  the  sime  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  PaatBUt  in  tlie 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast.  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  icvLirroB,  and  an 
enunent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Kumencs 
^nst  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  zzziv.  19-  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  B.  c,  when  Att^us  I., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Oauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  "Antigonus  etpc- 
rixyomenon,  tynmnicidasqne  supra  dictot,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  bos  "Antignotut  et  loctatores, 
peiizyomenon,''  4c.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  {'furriywes),  a  Greek  army 
suRQBON,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefoii) 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medieam.  tec  loo*, 
ii.  1,  voL  ziL  pp.  557,  580.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  nuiy 
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very  pouiblj  be  the  same  person  (Mare.  Ebpir. 
De  Aftdioam.  c  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentioiu  an  impudent  qnaek  named  Antigonna, 
trho  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
bnried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc.  PkOepteudety  §§  21, 
25,  26.  Tol.  iii  ed.  Tauchn.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'LEON  ('ArriXfau'),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  vroA  on  chronology  (Ut/A  Xpoimit),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  nferted  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertins.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L^  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  CArr/Aox«»),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anazibia  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  me  Odyssey  (iiu  451),  by  Eiuy>- 
dice.  Hyginns  (Fai.  252)  states,  diat  as  an 
infimt  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  lather  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  orade  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Cbailon  as  his  constant  attendant.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)  Antilochtts  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bniYest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  belored  by 
Achilles.  {Od.  iii.  112  ;  IL  sxiii.  556,  607,  zviii. 
16.)  He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  (CM.  ir.  186,  &e.,  zL  522;  Find. 
PfA.  vi.  32,  See.)  Hyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 1 3)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochns  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclns 
(Od,  zxir.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  l<enoe 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.  (Od.  zxir. 
16;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  Philostratus  (Her.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.  When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  bther  at  his  unezpected  anivaL 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  yonth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Tnjan  of 
that  name.  Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  fimeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  annour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.  (Comp,  Bdckh,  ad  Pmd.  p.  299.) 
Antilochns  was  punted  by  Polygnotus  in  theLesche 
of  Delphi.  (Pans.  z.  30.  §  1 ;  PhiloaU.  Icon.  iL 
7.)  [L.  &] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  ('ArrUexn),  a  Greek  hiato- 
fian,  who  wrote  an  aooonnt  of  the  Greek  philoso- 

fhers  ftom  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Spicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  SIrom.  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogns  mentioned  by  Dionysins  of  Hali- 
camassna,  (D»  Comp,  Vert,  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
Detar^  Olgmp.  zliz.)  Theodoret  (Therap,  viil 
f.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  die  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  aoopoUs  of 
Athens,  but  a*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Prdre/a. 
p.  IS)  and  Arnobios  (adv.  OeiU,  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  &et  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochua, 
then  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.S.] 
ANTIMA'CHIDES.  architect.  [Antutatbs.] 
ANTl'MACUUS  CArrl^iaxw).  a  Trojan,  who, 


ANTIMACHUS. 
wheA  Menekns  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
fee  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  conntryuun 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  IL  xL 
122,  &C.,  138,  &c)  It  was  Antimachns  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  &e  Greeks.  (lU  xi.  125.)  He  had  three  bous, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippokichiis, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelans,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  PUd, 
IMm,  n.  104 ;  Or.  Mel.  xiL  460.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS  (■A»t(^X'")-  l.OfCtAaoa, 
a  son  of  Hipporchna,  was  a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet.  (Cic.  BnU.  51 ;  Ov.  Trul.  l  6. 1.) 
He  is  nsually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Clans  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon. He  flourished  daring  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Diod.  xiii.  lOS.)  The 
statement  of  Suidaa  that  he  was  a  disople  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  maks  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  foct  that  he  is  mentioned  in  oonnexiaa 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  soiS- 
ciently  indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  LymtmL  18 ;  Produs,  ad  Plat.  Tfas.  L  p.28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Henea, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachns  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratua  of  Heiadeis. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self^ and  Antimachns,  disheartened  by  his  fultm, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  yoang 
man,  happened  to  he  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessAil  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  labonted 
under  iL  The  meeting  between  Antimachns  and 
Plato  is  related  diffioently  by  Cicero  (I.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  diflerent  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  difierent  pUce ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachns  once  read  to  a  numerous  andirace 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  bearen 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  aU  gradnally  left  the 
phioe  vrith  the  axoq>tion  of  Phito,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  "  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."  Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagwas 
the  Rhodian  [Antaoobas],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improha- 
bilitiea,  have  led  Wekker(/>sr  Ejaimie  Qefu,  f 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  dther  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al- 
-though  they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  mnltitade, 
they  were  duly  appieciaSed  by  men  of  leamii^ 
and  intdligenc^ 

The  only  other  circmnstanoe  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machns that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wile.  He  fbOowed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appean  to  have  died  sood 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colmhco  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  compositian  of  an  degj 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xiii.  p.  598 ;  Brunck,  Aaabd.  i 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  beome 
unfortonate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Pint.  OoluaLadApellm.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
quarian information,  and  it  was  diiefly  for  this  and 
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not  for  aay  higher  or  poetics]  reaaon,  tliat  Agathar- 
dudes  made  an  abridgoient  of  it     (Phot.  BUL 
p.  171,  ed.Bekkcr.) 

The  priadpal  wvk  of  AntimaehD*  wa*  hia  epic 
poem  called  TUmM  (e^Aib),  which  Cicen  deaig- 
BMea  aa  ■<»;■■  la  iUmd  wlaaics.     Poiphyrina  (ai 
HbratadI'mm.Ue)  laya,  that  Antimachos  had 
qmii  out  kia  poem  ao  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(»ii/»iaa)  hia  Seren  Heroea  had  not  yet  airiTed  at 
Thebea.      Now  aa  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  deacribe  the  war  of 
the  Seroi,  but  alao  prohaUy  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (SdnL  ad  AruUfk.  Pwt.  1268),  the 
loigth  of  the  poem  But  have  been  nniimtn^.     It 
waa,  like  the  ek^  Lifde,  fail  of  mythological  ion, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  widi  the  (abject  of 
the  poem  waa  incoipoiated  in  it.    It  wai,  of  cooiae, 
di<lir«lt  to  oontral  «och  a  maaa,  and  banoe  we  find 
it  Btated  by  Qiiintilian  (x.  1.  j  53  ;  eomp.  Dionyi. 
HaL  Dt  mi.  Campim.  22),  that  Antfanachna  waa 
iiiMiaMiafiil  in  hia  deaciiptians  of  paanon,  that  hia 
wtnha  were  not  graeefiil,  and  were  deficient  in 
arxaDgemoit.     Hia  atyia  alio  had  not  the  simple 
and  eaay  flow  of  tlie  Homeric  poeau.  '  He  bor- 
rawed  ezpnMona  and    phnaee  from  the   tiagic 
writoa,   and  6eqaantiy  introduced  Doric  fbnn*. 
(ScfaoL  ad  Nieami.  Tteriae.  i.)    Antinachna  waa 
thoa  one  of  the  fiaeranneri  of  the  poets  of  the 
AkzandiiDe  aefaool,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  aelect  number  of  leaders  than  fiir  the  paUie 
at  huge.    The  Akzandrine  giammarians  assigned 
te  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  ineferred  his  works  eren  to 
those  of  Homer.    (Dion.  Com.  Ixiz.  4 ;  Spartian. 
Hadriam.  5.)     There  an  some  other  works  which 
are  aacribed  to  Antimarhns,  soch  as  a  work  en- 
titled 'Afrrt/ut  (Staph.  Byx.  t.  «.  KeT^Aauw),  a 
aecond  called  A^Ara  (Athen.  tU.  p.  SOO),  a  third 
called  loxfrq  (EtymoL  JI.  t.  «.  *A<MtK»p),  and 
perhapa  alao  a  Centanromachia  (NatdL  Com.  Tii. 
4);    but   aa   in   all   these    eases  Antimaehus  is 
mentioned  without  any  deacriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be    aaeertained  whether   he  is   the   Clarian 
poet,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name,     Soidaa  mys  that  Antimachos  of  Claraa  was 
aba  a  giammazian,  and  there  ia  a  tradition  that  he 
made  a  leomaion  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
bnt  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  WoU^  Pro- 
Itgom.  pp.clxxTiL  and  dxxxi.,  Ac    The  namerons 
Aagraents  of  Antimachns  hare  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  O.  ScheUenberg,  HaUe,  1786,  8to.    Some 
additional  fiagments  are  contained  in  H.  O.  StoU, 
AnimadB.  ht  Antimadki  Pragm,  Ootting.    1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thebaia  are  collected  in 
Dantaer'k  Dii  Pragm.  der  Bpuek.  Pott,  dar  OrieA. 
Hi  na/*  AUmmi.  p.  99,  Ac,  comp.  with  NaaUrag, 
p.  38,  &C.     See  N.  Bach,  PUhtae,  Hemudamadu, 
^e.  reUjuiae,  ^e.  Epimeirum  de  AnHmadd  Lyda, 
f.  240 ;  Blom&eld  in  the  Claiieal  Jotmuti,  ir.  p. 
231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epudie  Oi/eliu,  p.  102,  &e. 

2.  Of  Tkw,  an  epic  poet  Platarch  (Ronnd. 
12)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  haTe  known  some- 
thing about  the  eclipse  which  oocurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  TL  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  hare  imitated. 
If  thu  statement  is  correct  Antimaehus  would 
beloc^  to  an  early  period  of  Qieek  litemtnie. 

8.  Of  UiLiopous  io  Egypt,  is  said  by  Snidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  called  Hoaitowoia,  that  is, 
en  the  creation  of  the  uniTene,  consisting  of  3780 
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hexameter  renea.  Tietxes  (ad  l^ftofiltr,  245) 
quotea  three  lines  inm  Antimaehus,  but  whether 
Uiey  belong  te  Antimaehus  of  KeliopoUs,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Duntier,  Fngm,  der 
i^HKk.  Poo.  vm  AUtand.,  «c.  p.  97.)    [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  cekbiated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.   (Plin.  xxxir.  19.  §  26.)   [P.  S.] 

ANTIME'NIDAS.     [ALCABua,] 

ANTIHOERUS  QArrliuipot),  a  sophist,  waa 
a  natiT*  of  Hende  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(PhU.  Prok^.  PL  315,  a.  i  Themist  Orai.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Arrii^ii),  a  daughter  of  Cepheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a.pbce  where  the  new  town  waa 
to  be  founded.  She  waa  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent  She  had  a  mooument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  erent  (Pans.  viii.  8.  i  3,  9, 
I  2.)  In  the  hitter  of  these  passages  she  ia  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythioJ  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  od  Apottoa.  Biod,  i.  164 ; 
Paaa-Tiilll.  §2.  [U&] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Avrtn>vi),a  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  msater  of  tlte  kingdom  and  threaten^ 
ed  the  life  of  Telemachoa.  (Hom.  Od.  xxii.  48,  &c., 
iv.  630,  kc,  xvL  371.)  When  Odysseus  afier  his 
return  qipeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti^ 
nons  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  43,  &e.)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus. (xxiL8,&c)  [Ii>S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Aartmiw),  a  chief  among  the 
Holossians  in  Epeims,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Pencas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  fiunily 
and  that  of  another  chief^  Ccphalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epeirot  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
fiivonr  of  the  Romana,  calumniated  Antinons  and 
Cephalua  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hoatility 
towarda  Rome.  Antinoua  and  hia  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinons 
and  Cephalua  wen  compelled,  for  the  aake  of  their 
own  aafety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinons  fell  fighting,  B.  c  168.  Polybiua  does 
not  state  deariy  whether  Antinoua  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  hia  own  lift  in  deapoir. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bom  at  Bithynium  or  Clandiopolia  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  hia  extiaordinaiy  beanty  he  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  thu  object  of  hia  extravagant  afiection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  hia  journeys. 
It  waa  in  the  coarse  of  ono  of  these  that  he  waa 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  liver,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led) 
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or  from  •  snpentitioiu  belief  that  by  ao  doing  he 
•hould  avert  ume  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cauius  fiiTonn  the  latter  suppoiition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  Btrate 
to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  hii  fiiTouiite  by 
monument*  of  all  kinds.  Ho  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Beaa  in  the  ThebaiB,  near  which  Antinona  was 
drowned,  and  gare  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolib 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  ercry  part  of  the  worid.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  tf>  him  oracles  were  delirered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  (/Kef,  of  Aid.  $.  v.  'Arra^ia.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  reoeiTed 
his  name,  which  it  still  bean.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant.  They 
have  been  difiiuely  described  and  classified  by 
Kontad  Lerezow  in  hi*  treatise  Ueber  den  Am- 
thmu  daryaleUt  in  den  KwutdenkmSUm  da 
AUetibmu.  The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  a.  o.  122,  seems  to  hare  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  (Dion  Cass, 
Ixix.  11;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Paus.  viii.  9. 
S  4.)  [a  P.  M.] 

There  were  Tariou  medals  struck  in  hononr  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  nATPQ 
ANTINOON  eEON,  that  is,  "  His  natire  country 
(rererences)  the  god  Antinous."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  e&oed  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made :  it  was  originally 
AAPIANON  BieTNIEON.  On  it  Menury  is  re- 
presented with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
lias  reference  to  Apis.    (Eckhel,  Ti.  p,  628,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHIS  ('A»Tiox/»)-  1-  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  (Polyb.  riii  25.) 

2.  A'daughter  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daugfaten  and  a  son  named  Mithridates. 
(Diod.  xxxi  Ed.  3 ;  Appian,  Sfr.  5.) 

3,  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attains, 
and  the  mother  of  Attains  I,,  king  of  Pergamus. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  624.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Arrtixot).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37 ; 
Pans.  t£.§2,x.  10.  S  1;  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §6,&c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'pCHUS  CAw-foxo'X  of  Abgab  in  CiU- 
cSo,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  pliilosopher.    He  flonridied  about  a.,  d.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Sevenu  and  Caiacalla.  II* 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  fiunily,  some  member* 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  a&in  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor*,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  hu  fellow- 
dtizen*  whenever  it  wa*  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  night*  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communicatiini* 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  ^eot 
their  night*  then  without  being  aUe  to  aloepw 
During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the  Paithiana 
he  was  at  fint  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  aimy 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Parthian*  together  with  Tiridate*. 

Antiochu*  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  Ha  wa*  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionyaias,  the  Hileiian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  dedanaUiona 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pa thoa, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precisian  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bosnbaat 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  idso  acquired  •oma 
reputation  a*  a  writer.  Philostratas  mentioii*  aa 
hi*torical  work  of  bis  (loTopfa)  which  u  piaiaed  fiw 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  toe  sabject 
of  this  history  is  unknown,  Phrynichos  (p,  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'A^s^  (Philostr. 
ru.  Scpk  iL  4.  5.  §  4 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii  19  ; 
Suidas,  IL  r. ;  Eudoc  p.  58.)  (L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  {'Aprlox't),  of  Albxakdrta, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Athen.  xl  pi  282.)  Fabtiaas 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  oo 
mythioil  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  plaoea 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  Hephaest.  v. 
9  ;  Phot  Cod.  190.)  Some  writon  are  indined  to 
consider  the  mythographer  a*  the  nme  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Ajitiochn*  of  Syracuie ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter,  [lls.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Arrfoxer),  an  Arcadian,  wa* 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
H.  c,  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Snsa  &tim  moat 
of  the  Grecian  sutea.  The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidas,  the  Thefaaui 
ambassador,  were  treated  a*  of  Ins  importanca 
than  the  Eleana — an  affixmt  whidi  Antiocha*  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  present*  of  the  king,  (Xcn. 
IfeU.  vii.  1.  §  33,  Ac)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Paosanias  informs  us  (vL  3.  §  4),  that  Antiodius, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olymjuc 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamua. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  a*  one  of 
their  tovms,  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochns  an 
Arcadian  i  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Eli*. 

ANTl'OCHUS  CAvrloxoi),  of  Ascalo.h,  the 
founder,  aa  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  ftiend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithndates, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  stndies  at 
Athens  (&  c.  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria also,  a*  well  a*  in  Syria,  where  he  aeem*  to 
hare  ended  his  life,  (Plut,  Cic.  c  4,  Luentt.  c.  41; 
Cic.  Aead.  ii,  19,)  He  was  a  philosopher  of  con- 
sidenible  reputation  in  hi*  time,  for  Stiabo  in  de- 
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Aiolaii,  mentiom  hii  birth  there  a*  > 
■Hk  of  distinctioii  fat  the  aty  (Stnb.  xir.  p.  759), 
■ad  (Seem  ftcqnentl;  spnki  of  him  in  iffectionate 
«iid  reipeetinl  tenns  u  the  beet  and  wnest  of  the 
Acadesnica,  and  the  most  polished  and  acnte  philo- 
■opher  of  his  age.  (Cic  Acad.  n.  35,  Bnt  91.) 

He  atndied  under  the  itoic  Mneaardiiu,  but 
hm  pineipal  teacher  vas  Philo,  who  sncceeded 
Plato,  Arceulaa,  and  Caineades,as  the  founder  of  the 
foirth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adreTKu;  than  the  diidple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentiona  a  trmtiie  called  Soao*  (Cic  Acad.  It.  4), 
vtittcs  by  him  againat  hia  maiter,  in  which  he 
Riiitea  the  aoeptidan  of  the  Academica.  Another 
of  hja  woeka,  called  "  Canonica,"  ia  qnoted  by 
Seztoa  Empiiicas,  and  appear*  to  hare  been  a 
ticatiae  on  logic.  (Sext.  Emp.  Tii.  201,  lee  not  in 
Jot) 

The  iceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoao- 
phy  before  Antiochni,  probably  had  iti  origin  in 
Phto's  mcceaafnl  attempts  to  lead  hia  diaciplea  to 
afaitiact  leaaoning  aa  the  tight  method  of  diacoTcr- 
mg  truUi,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impiea- 
nns  of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
sdf  with  thoae  phSouphers  who  held,  that  tliere 
was  so  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  (Aead.  u.  23) ;  aa  if  his  depreciation 
•f  the  aensea  as  bustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
Tkeie  ia,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arceulas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculatire 
truth),  or  like  Caraeodes  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fsUibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
giadnally  fidlen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  piacticaL  It  was,  thereibre,  the  chief  object 
of  AntiochDa,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover^ 
ing  tmth ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
fcrmed  of  his  succeta,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrine*  of  the 
old  Aademy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  nuin- 
tained,  in  opposition  to  PhSo  and  Cameades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
datinguiah  truth  from  &lsehood ;  or  in  the  lun- 
foft  of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
miagea  arising  from  actual  object*  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Aead.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
«■!,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  a* 
that  they  could  not  be  diatingnished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
waa  liable  to  have  a  &l*e  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{fd.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  waa  also  met  more  generally  by  the  alignment 
that  all  Boch  reasoning  refutes  itseu^  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  uien 
conclude*  that  there  can  be  no  certain  gronnd  for 
any  assumption  at  alL  {Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochns  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stnca  in  defeoding  the  senses  from  the  chtuge  of 
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atter  Uhdonsnes*  bronght  against  them  by    the 
Academics     {Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  soeh  disciuuoiit  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analysing  the  natnre  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
diffisreot  kinda  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objecta  of  pore  intelleetoal  apiaehension,  or  onlv 
of  iHobaUe  and  uncertain  knowledge  {ri  iwumrrir 
and  ri  Sofmrrtfr)':  and  as  the  tesolt  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  ait  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notice*  extant  of  Antiochns'  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  htitadinarian- 
iim  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doo- 
trinea  nearly  coinciding  with  tho*e  of  Ari*totle ; 
as,  that  happine**  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(Id.  42,  de  Pin.  v.  25,  Tkte.  Qmed.  v.  8.)  So 
he  denial  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  {Aead.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  lup- 
piessed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  {id.  43),  it 
appean  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher, and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.     (Scxt.  Empir.  L  235.)  [C.  £.  P.j 

ANTl'OCHUS  {'Arrloxos),  an  Abthonuukr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AiroTcAc^/AaTtmi 
still  exiits  in  MS.  in  various  libtariet,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Gr.iv.  p.  151.)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblu*  of  Ptolemaeus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  foL,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Oale  {ad 
lamU,  de  Mytt.  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Arrloxor),  an  Athxnian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiade*  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  *trict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lyaander.  Antiochus  waa  the 
master  of  Alcibiades'  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  Hi*  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biade* had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Alcib.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of  ' 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  cauglit  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ship*  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  g  11, 
&c;  Diod.  xiii.  71 ;  Plot.  Aldb.  35.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  I.  {'AyTiaxo$),  king  of  CoM- 
MAUENx,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  port  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Selencidne,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Oiypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  tlie 
last  king  of  S^  no,  is  the  some  as  Antiochus,  tho 
first  king  of  Commagcne  ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  fur  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.II.  iii.  p.  343.) 
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Thia  Ung  u  first  mentioned  abont  B.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucolliu  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Can. 
Frag,  zzxt,  2.) 

Aher  Pompe;  bad  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticns, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  B.  c  65,  he  marched  against 
Antiochus  of  Comnugene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwaids  concluded  a  peace,  (b.  c.  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  Seleuceia  and  the  conquests 
ffe  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Mitir. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  gorernor  of  Cilida 
(b.  c  51),  be  received  from  Antiochus  intelHgenoe 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic  ad  /Vtm. 
XV.  1,3, 4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (a.  c  49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  B.  Ciu.  6;  Appian,  JB.  C. 
a.  49.)  In  B.  c.  38,  Ventidios,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonins,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  20-22 ;  Plut  Ant.  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  he 
must  have  died  before  B.  a  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridatcs  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagene  in 
that  year.  (Plut.  AnL  6i.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  II.  i'Arrloxos),  king  of  CoM- 
MAi.BNB,  succeeded  Mithiidates  I.,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  B.  c. 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  bad  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridatcs  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  bther  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.   (Dion  Cass.  lii.  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  III.  ("AktIoxos),  king  of  Com- 
magene, seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  D.  17.  (Toe  Ann.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (TacAnn, 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTl'OCHUS  IV.  ("AKrfoxoi),  king  of  CoM- 
UAGB.NS,  sumamed  EPIPHANES  ("Ewu^iTJs), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  D. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
const  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  year*  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8;  Suet.  Cal.  16.)  He 
jivi'd  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  nud  Herod  Agrippa  ore  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
Btnict'irs  of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  A.  n.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.)  In  a.d. 
43  his  sun,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusillo,  tlie  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Aiil.  xix.  9.  g  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Ciliciii,  Killed  Clitne.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
A.  n.  55  he  received  orders  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  ngniuKt  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  jcir  5!)  be  scrvcil  under  Corbnlo  against  Tiri- 
diit;  s,  brother  of  the  l'arthi.-ui  king  Volugesea.  (xiii. 
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7,  37.)  In  comeqnenoe  of  his 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  port  of 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespaaam, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  d.  70 ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tribotaiy 
kings.  (Tac. //u<.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  be  sent 
foirea,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  aaust 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  BdL./wd. 
V.  11.  §  3;  Tac  /Tut  v.  1.)  Two  yean  afio- 
wards,  a.  d.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetna,  tht 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthian* 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  conseqoeaoe  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-frnr 
years  from  his  first  appointment  by  CalignJa.  He 
first  retired  to  Lacedaranon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochns  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respecL  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  bom  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Iotap& 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BAZIAETS  IfETA] 
ANTIOXOX  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurel, 
and  inscribed  KOMMArHNnN.  (Eckhel,  iii  p. 
255,  &C.;  camp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  iu.  p.  343,  &.c) 


ANTl'OCHUS  ('AKn'oxoj),  an  EricBAUiiATic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Orrdt 
Anthology,    (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  HIERAX  CAjn-foxoi  *W/xi{X 
so  called  from  bis  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  fiither  in  a.  c:  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Selencos 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Peigamns,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  B.  a  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielas,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin.  xxviL  2,  3 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  17  ;  Pint.  Afor. 
p.  4R9,  a.;  Enseb.  Ckron.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  311,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iu  p.  219.) 
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ANTI'OCH  I  rs,  ■  J  oiiraT,  who  mi  at  the  head 
rfthe  coramiiiian  MffdiaUA  to  compile  the  Theo- 
CodsL  He  WM  prat/ieliu  pnulorio  Bnd 
In  the  aSti  NoTdl  «f  Theodoaini  the 
Tomgar  («.  d.  444),  he  ia  qxdcen  of  aa  a  pewm 
iiamti,  iOmilTu  mtmoriat  Amiioelm,  He  u  oon- 
fcmted  by  Jac  Godefroi,  in  the  /'nlaffomata  of 
k>  edition  of  tiie  Theedonan  Coda  (a  1.  §  6}  with 
hre  other  penona  of  the  nme  name ;  Antiochiu, 
BtB&oed  by  llarceDiani  aa  linng  in  the  year 
441,  and  Antiocfani,  the  eonnch,  who  waa  praepo- 
tit  mactf  ftenK.  This  enor  waa  pointed  out 
by  Riiter  in  the  6th  Tohmw  of  hi*  edition  of  the 
ThndoiKi  Code,  pu  6.  [J.  T.  O.] 

AMTI'OCHUS  ('Aprtexoi),  of  Laodksa,  b 
•etjitic  jdiiloaoiAer,  and  a  diaejple  of  Zeoxia,  men- 
fiaed  l^  Diogenea  LaSitina.  (iz.  106,1 16.)  [L.  &] 

AJJTIOCHUS  ("Arrloxoj),  a  vonk  of  the 
■anartefy  of  St.  Soln,  near  Jenualem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jenualem  by  the  Per- 
■ma.  (a.  D.  614.)  He  wrote,  beaidea  other  woritt 
tl  Gttle  importance,  one  entitled  nrUienis  Ti)> 
4^  ffofiis,  an  epitome  of  the  Chriatian  Uth,  ai 
iwiliiiiwl  in  «criptuie,  in  130  ch^iteri.  Thiawork 
ra  tat  pnhliaoed  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paria, 
IM,  Sto,  reprinted  in  the  Biblialieoa  Pairum, 
Vm,  1379  -,  Cokn.  1618 ;  Lngd.  1677.  The  ori- 
gaal  Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Dncaeus, 

■  the  Awiarii  BM.  Pair.  Paiia,  1624,  teprinted 

■  UaeU's  BAL  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  coDsidera- 
bb  &a|;nent  of  it  ia  {uinted  in  Fabrieins'  SiU, 
Gnee.  x.  p.  501.  [P.  &] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUe.  [Pacous  A»- 
nxaca.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  PHILOMETTOR  (*iXeMi(TM^) 
ii  appaed  fey  some  persons  to  hare  been  a  physi- 
cisB,  or  dnig^at,  who  most  hate  Kred  in  or  before 
tks  seoond  century  after  Christ;  he  ia  the  in- 
«atsr  of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
kc,  sf  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
ihwt  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  faia  works  (De  Antid.  ii 
14i  17,  ToL  xir.  pp.  185,201),  but  nothing  is 
kaswn  of  the  history  of  the  anther.  Othen  snp- 
isistbat  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
otbar  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
■•  cnaecled  in  aasM  way  with  the  Thcriaca  which 
Axiiocbas  tlie  Oieax,  king  of  Syria,  waa  in  the 
babit  of  nang,  and  the  preacription  for  which  he 
'«<ialed  in  Terse  to  Aeacahpins  (Plin.  U.  M  zz. 
ofk  lit)  or  Apoflo.  (Plin.  Valei.  De  St  Mtd.  n. 
*■)  (SeeCunati  Forns  Oissnut.  ii.  25,  p.  1 74, 
t*.  Bsm.  1S«7.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AMTI'OCHUS  ('Avrloxot).  1.  A  ruvBiciAN, 
*^  *n<ats  to  hare  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
ccBlny  after  Chriat.  Oalen  givea  a  precise  account 
(A  SimL  Ttmda,  t.  fi,  vol  «i  p.  S32)  of  the 
(■d  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lired ;  and  tslla  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  bis 
'it,  ix^  be  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
"4i(iBea,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
■•4  to  visit  his  patienu  on  foot  Aiitins  (tetiab. 
Ii0&iii,'c  114.  p.  132)  and  Pmlns  Aegineta 
•*'V*'^  ^^)  qnola  a  piesaiption  which  may 
fB^^a  hdoog  to  tfaia  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
mynot  the  penon mentioned  by  Oalen  under  the 
"■»  "  AntiodiHS  Philometor." 

ITba  Bams  of  two  physicians,  lunts  and 
■^"yn,  the  first  of  whom  waa  bom  of  an  eqnes- 
taa  family  m  Manritania  After  devoting 
■wt  yean  to  the  atody  of  sacred  and  proCuie 
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litetsture,  he  6nally  embiaced  the  medical  profiM- 
sion,  not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patienta  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  mid  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miracubusly 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  bom  at  Seboste  in  Armenia, 
and  mu  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Oioeletian,  a.  d.  303—311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortnied,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasta, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  ezecutionar 
immediately  professed  hipiaelf  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  sufiered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  ra  July.  {Afartgroio- 
gium  Romamm ;  Bsoviua,  Nomaiclator  SaaOonim 
Prqfimione  Mtdicomm;  Acta  Sandorum,  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clementis,  Menologutm  Graecorum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  168;  Fabriciua,  liiUiolk.  Gnuoa,  voL 
ziii.  p.  64,  ed.  veL)  [W.  A.  0.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAwtoxoj),  bishop  of  Ptolb- 
UA'ia  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  callixl  by 
tome  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwords  took 
part  warmly  with  tbo  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  A.  o.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  huge  work  "against  Avarice,'' 
which  is  lost.  (Gennad.  20  ;  Theodoret.  Dial.  iL  ; 
PhoL  Cod.  288;  AcL  Condi.  Epha.  iii.  p.  118, 
Lahbe;  CaiaL  Codd.  VatdoUm.  pt.  L  p.  116,  No. 
5a)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('A>TirJxoi)f  on  Athenian 
acuLPTOR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Vilh  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kelmann's  Werke,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  ('Avrfoxoj),  the  father  of-SB- 
Liucvs  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  ffnind- 
&ther  of  Antiochns  Soter,   was  one  of  Philip's 

Seneials.  (Justin,  zv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
is  descendants  is  given  under  Sklbucidak. 
ANTI'OCHUS  ('A^tIoxo').  of  Svracusk,  a 
son  of  Xenophancs,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (AhL  Rom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  B,  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesion  war.  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  3.)  liespect- 
mg  his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  hooks,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i.  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  zii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
•oniaa  (z.  1 1.  §  8),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
tnpL  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.) -2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  ihiqucntiv  referred 
to  hj  Stiabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  266,  278),  by  Dionysias  («.  cc, 
and  L  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  «.  e.  Bftrrrtos ; 
Hesych.  >.  v.  Xiiynii ;  Niebuhr,  Iliat.  of  Rome,  i, 
p.  14,  &c.     The  fragments  of  Antiochus  arc  cod- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  MuUer,  Fragni.  Hiitor.  Otok. 
Vara,  1841,  pp.  181—184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ("AvtIoxoi),  king  of  Svhu, 
•nrnamed  SOTER  (2»njp),  wu  the  Kn  of  Seleactu 
Nicator  and  a  Penian  lady,  Apama.     The  mar- 
riage of  hia  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriage!  which  Alexander  celebiated  at  Sou  in 
B.  c  325,  when  be  gave  Pertian  wire*  to  hit  ge- 
neiali.    This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochiu 
about  B.  c.  324.     He  was  present  with  hia  father 
at  the  battle  of-  Ipsua  in  B.  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Seleocua  the  government  of  Asia.    It  is  related 
of  Antiochna,  that  he  fell  sick  through  lore  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  hia  &ther,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  and  that  when 
his  father  leamt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  Eraaistratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.     On  the  murder  of  his 
&ther  in  Macedonia  in  A  c.  280,  Antiochua  sne- 
oeeded  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted hia  tlaima  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  ogainat 
Antigonua  Oonatas,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  poasesaion  of  Macedonia  on  hia 
marrying   PhiU,    the  daughter  of    Seleucns  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochua'  reign  waa  chiefly 
occupied  in  wan  with  the  Oaula,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.    By  the  help  of  hia  elephants  be  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Oaula,  and  received  in  conaequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (Stmip).    He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenea  near  Sardia,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Oaula 
(&  c.  261 ),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  yeara.     By 
hia  wife  Stratonice  Antiochua  had  three  children ; 
Antiocbus  ThcoB,  who  succeeded  him ;    Apama, 
married  to  Mogas;    and  Stratonice,  married   to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Sut.  59-65; 
Justin,  xviL  2 ;  Plut  Demetr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623 ;  Paus.  i.  7;  Julian,  Mitopog.  p.  348,  a  b. ; 
Lucian,  ZcuxU,  8 ;    Aelian,  H.  A.  li.  U\   Plin. 
H.  N.  vjii.  42.)     ApoUo  is  represented  on  the  re- 
verie of  the  annexed  coin.   (Eckhel  iii.  p.  215.) 


COIN  or  ANTIOCHUS  L 

ANTTO'CIIUS  11.  ('Ai-r(ox«»),  king  ofSraii, 
tumamrd  THEOS  (0<O5),  a  aumame  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Milesiana  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchua,  succeeded  hia  father  in 
B.  c.  261.  Soon  after  hia  acceaaion  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  laated  for  many  yeara  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakneao,  Araaccs  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  b.  c  250 ;  and  hia  example 
waa  ahortly  aftcrwarda  followed  by  Theodotua, 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  &om  Antio- 
chua and  mode  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  thcae  province*  induced  Antiochua  to 
aue  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  (blc  250)  on 


ANTIOCHUS. 

condition  of  his  putting  away  his  fanner  wife 
lAodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Eg}rpt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  yean  afterwards 
Antiochua  recalled  Laodice,  but  ahe  could  not  for- 
give the  inault  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  atiU 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdeivd 
aa  well  as  Berenice  and  her  son.  Antiochua  was 
killed  in  &  c.  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  yeaiK 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucu*  Callini- 
cua,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochua  Hiemx,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridatea,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariarathea.  Phy- 
Urchua  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochas 
waa  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Sgr.  65  ; 
Athen.  iL  p^  45 ;  Justin,  xxviL  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  iz.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieranyiii.ar< 
AUI.C.  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed^ 
Herculea  ia  repreaented  with  his  club  in  hia  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii  p.218.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCIII'8  IL 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.rArrfoxMXkingofSvwa, 
aumamed  the  Orbat  (Mfyiu),  waa  the  aon  of 
Seleucua  Callinicua,  and  aucceedol  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  hia  brother  Seleucua  Cemunna,  b.  c 
223,  when  he  waa  only  in  hia  fifteenth  year.  Hia 
first  couain  Achaeua,  who  might  easily  have  asanin- 
ed  the  royal  power,  waa  of  great  uae  to  Antiochna 
at  the  commencement  of  hia  reign,  and  reoovend 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  province*  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalua,  king  of  Pergamna,  had  an- 
-propriated  to  himsel£  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominiona.  Moh>  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persia  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armiea  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  aeoond  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochua  in  person,  who  alao 
added  to  hia  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatenc.  (b.  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  hia  eastern  provineea,  Antio- 
chua commenced  war  againat  Ptolemy  Philopotor, 
king  of  Kgypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Corle-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  he  waa 
completely  successful.  Is  B.  c.  21 8,  he  gained  poa- 
sesaion of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  (a  C.217),  he  waa  defeated  in  a  gnat 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaxa,  and  concluded 
in  conaequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  ha 
ceded  the  provinces  in  diapute.  Ha  was  the  mon 
anxioua  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  aa  he  wialn 
ed  to  direct  all  hia  forces  againat  Achaeua,  who 
had  revolted  in  Aaia  Minor.  In  one  campaign  he 
deprived  Achaeus  of  hia  oonqneata,  and  put  hun  to 
death  when  he  fcU  into  hia  hands  in  &  c  2 1 4, 
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after  nntaining  ■  nege  of  two  jKa%  in  Sardii 
[AcBABUs,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochus  seem*  now  to  hare  formed  the  design 
of  regaininf^  the  esatem  pniTincea  of  Asia,  which 
bad  RTolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He aceonlinglj  maicbed  against  Arsaces  III.,  king 
of  Puthia,  and  Eothydemns,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  yean.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  frnmd  it  hopeleac  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  conduded  a  peace  with 
tbem,  in  which  be  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Euthydemos  be  manhed 
into  Indui,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country;  and  ha  obtained  from 
Sophogaaeniu,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
BBpply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syna  afker  an  abaence  of  semen  years  (a.  c  312 — 
305),  which  may  be  regarded  m  the  most  flonrish- 
ing  period  of  his  reign.  It  appeaM  that  the  title  of 
Onat  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  letutned  to  Syria 
(a  c  205),  Ptdeoy  Philopator  died,  learing  as 
Us  soceeaaor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
fire  years  dd.  Arailing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  goTemment,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  diride  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
■gainst  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
Tigonmsly  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
Tince*  by  his  victory  OTer  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas,  near  Paneas,  in  b.  c  198.  He  was  assist' 
ed  in  this  wsr  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  pririleges.  Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
■esaiDn  of  many  parts  of  Asm  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sorereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  yoong  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Aua  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  htm,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thmcian 
Chenoneaa  (B.  c  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
MacedoniBn  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleueus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachu^  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.  At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  gnardians  of  young  Pt<rfemy  had 
j^aced  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; 
bat  while  the  latter  wen  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  hia  eonqnests,  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
qoered  Philip  in  8.  a  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiocha^  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embaaay  to  him  (b.  c  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thtaeian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  fDllowing  year  (b.c.  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claima  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invad*  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time;  but  Antiochus , res<dved  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
Iflst  a  most  bvourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Cianla. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aelolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  191) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Olabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  brm  to  sue  for  peace ;  bat  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Romans  oflered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scrpio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
be  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylns, 
near  Magnesia.  (&  c.  190;)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  &  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talent* 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Ronuin  enemne* 
who  had  taken  refiige  at  his  coart.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fiilfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  son 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, bnt  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (b.  c.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochns  by  the  Jlomans,  and  his  death  in  a 
"  fort  of  his  own  land,**  are  fbretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (zi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontns,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  ixiv.  16.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridataa, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
fiither.  (Liv.  xixiiL  10.)  4.  Selencus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochns  Epi- 
phanes, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleueus.  The 
danghten  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 
3.  Qeopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Arianithes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
whom  her  fiither  ofiered  in  marriage  to  Enmenes. 
(Appian,  Syr.  6.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  H2th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c. ;  Appian,  Syr.; 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi.— zxzvii.;  Justin,  lib.  zxix. — zzzii; 
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JoMph.  AmL  ziL  3.  §3;  Diod.  Ste.  pp.  573— 
&75,  ed.  WcM. ;  Stimb.  zri.  p.  744  ;  Frtihlich, 
AmnUi,  f.  39 ;  Eckhel,  iiL  p.  220,  &e.)  Apollo 
ii  Kpreaented  on  the  leTene  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  {'AxtIoxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
nimamed  £PIPHANES('Evifainfi),ud  on  coins 
Theoa  (8«it)  alio,  wa*  the  ton  of  Antiochua  III., 
and  wa«  giren  at  a  hottage  to  the  Romana  in  B.  c 
188.  He  waa  releaaed  from  captivity  in  B.  c  175 
through  hia  brother  Seleucua  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  own  aon  Demetrins  in  bis  stetd.  While 
Antiochos  waa  at  Athena  on  hia  Rtorn  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  morderad  by  Heliodo- 
ma,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (a.  c  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  aiater  of  Antiochua,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanet,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro. 
vincoa  of  Coele-Syria  and  Paleatine,  which  nad 
been  given  aa  her  dowry.  Aa  the  Romaiu  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Peraeua,  lung 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochua  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  ptoaecute  his  chiims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt.  In  four  cam- 
paigns (b.  c.  171 — 168),  he  not  only  obtained 
poateaaion  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  oonqneat  of  Egypt,  and 
waa  preparing  to  by  siege  to  Alezandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.  This  command  he  thought  it  moat 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  atill  retained  posaesaion  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Paleatine.  The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  in&mous.  Me 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (a.  c  170),  and  asain  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  reljgion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
I.ysias,  who  was  sent  asainst  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated  j  and  Antiochua,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  bis  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befiiUen  bis  arms.  On  bis  return  be  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwarda  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
atata  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjecu  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanea 
('Lwiiutri$)  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  ('Eii^wnjr). 
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'He  died  in  B.  ix  164,  after  a  reign  of  11 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochua  Enpotcr,  who 

him,  and  a  danghter,  IiaodK&    (Liv.  Sb.  zdi. 

zlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  zzvi. — zzzL ;  Jastia,  xziT.  S  i 
Died.  Ejk.  pp.  579,  583,  &c.,  ed.  Weas.;  Appiui, 
^.  45,  66;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  Amt.  zii. 
5 ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dan.  ell;  EckheL  iii.  p.  22*2, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Japiter 
ia  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  lef^ 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  ('Ajfl^ioxoi),  king  of  SlBLa, 
suraamed  EUPATOR  (EiwiTtf),  was  niite  yeais 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  mmunally 
for  two  years,   (b,  c  164 — 162.)   Lysias  aianmfid 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  An- 
tiochus IV,  hod  ai^inted  Pnilip  to  this   office. 
Lyaiaa,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  ooDtiniaed 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  lud  siege  to  Jem- 
salem;  but    hearing   that   Philip  waa    marching 
against  him  from  Penis,  he  concluded  a    peace 
with  the  Jews.    He  then  proceeded  against  Philips 
whom  be  conquered  and  put  to  deau.     The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  atate  ol 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  tho 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochaa 
the  Great ;  but  an  insnmction  was  ezcited  in  eoo- 
sequence  of  these  commands,  in  which  Octaviuo, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.     About  tho 
same  time  Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  son  of  Seleuma 
Philopator,  who  had  remainied  in  Rome  up  to  thia 
time  [see  Antiocuub  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  daim  to  the  throne.     Lysias  and  the  yoang 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  wen  immedistriy  put 
to  death  by  him,  &  c  162.    (Polyb.  zzxL  12,  19  ; 
Appian,  i^.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  AuL  zii  10 ;  1  Afue- 
cab.  Ti.,  &c ;  2  Macoab.  ziii.,  &c. ;  Cic.  PUL  ix.  2.) 
Afnllo  ia  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annezcd 
coin,  aa  in  thoae  of  Antiochua  I.  and  III.    The  iu- 
acriptioB  at  the  foot,  ETIIAT0P02,  is  partly  cut  a£ 


COIN  or  ANTIOCHUS  V. 

ANTI'OCHUS  Vl.('A«-fox»»Xk««»f8vBiA, 
suraamed  THEOS  (es^i),  and  on  coins  Epiphaacs 
Dionysus  ('Es'i^ai'^t  Ai^nmu),  vras  the  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria  [see  p.  1 14,  b.], 
and  Temaioed  in  Arabia  after  his  bther'a  death  in 
B.  c.  146.  Two  years  afterwards  (a.  c.  144), 
while  be  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  fanrnd 
OS  a  cbumant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrins 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father's  chief  minister*.  Tryphoa  met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  tiM 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Aalie- 
chus  was  acknowledged  aa  king  by  the  gmKr 
part  of  Syria.  But  Tryphon,  who  had  all  akng 
intended  to  secun  the  royal  power  for  himseli;  sad 
had  fatonght  fiwwaid  Antiochna  only  for  this  poi>. 
poaa,  now  put  the  yoang  prine*  to  death  and 
"cended  the  throne,  &  c.  142.  (1  JMoasiii  xi., 
*c;  Joseph.  Amtiq.  xiii  6,  ftc;  Stah  zvi.  p. 
752  J  Jnstin,  zxzvi  1 ;  U».  BpH.  S5.)    The  rs- 
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ANTIOOHna 

»u»  of  Ae  Miniwl  coin  nfwuiti  the  DiaMnri 
rida^  OB  honefaadc,  ud  has  apon  it  tke  year  OP, 
that  ia.  the  I70lli  yearof  thoadenddaa.  (Eckhel, 
m.  PL  331,  Ac) 


ANTIOCHUS. 


I9» 


COIN  or  AMTIOCBUS  TL 

AKn'OCHUS  VIT.  f  ArriexM),  king  of  St- 
lA,  nraamad  SIDETBS  (XSinit),  bom  Side  in 
Pamphftia,  where  be  wa<  bmigfat  np,  (and  not 
from  a  Sjziac  word  ngtutjiag  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coina  Eoergetea  (titpytnit),  waa  the  j-onager  ean 
of  Denwtrina  Soter,  and  obtained  pneeteeiom  of  tlie 
dume  in  B.  c  137,  after  eonqoering  TryphoUiwho 
had  held  the  ■oraeignty  liace  the  mnrder  of 
Antioehna  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  hii  elder  brother  Demelrina  Niaator,  who  waa  a 
priaoaer  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthiiaa.  He  carried 
ea  war  i^inat  the  Jewi,  and  took  Jenualoa 
after  ahnoat  a  jcar's  oege,  in  a  c  133.  He  then 
granted  them  a  peace  on  frnaiable  texma,  and 
next  directed  hii  amis  againit  the  Parthiana.  At 
first  he  met  with  raeceet,  bat  waa  afterward*  de- 
tested hj  the  Parthian  king,  and  loet  hi*  UiiB  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  year*.  (&  c  128.) 
Hi*  aoQ  Selenen*  wai  taken  priioner  in  the  aame 
battle.  Antiochn*,  like  many  of  bi<  predeoeaaon, 
waa  paaaioaately  deroted  to  the  pkauores  of  die 
taU&  He  had  three  M>n*  and  two  danghten,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  rf  I^odiee. 
Hi*  ion*  were  Antiochn*,  Selencoi,  and  Antiochn* 
(Cyxicenni),  the  hut  of  whom  mbeeqnently  mo- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  (Joeeph.  .dat.  ziii.  8 ;  1 
Maeco/K  XT.,  Ac  ;  Joatin,  xzxri.  1,  zxxriii  10  ; 
Diod.  zxxiT.  BeL  I;  Athen.  z.  pi  439,  zii.  p.  £40.) 
Tlie  lerene  of  the  annexed  coin  repnaent*  Athena 
holding  a  nnall  6gure  of  Victoiy  in  her  right  band. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  2S&,  &e.) 


com  or  AKTiocHus  rii. 

ANTI'OCUUS  VIIL  fArrlaxof ). king  of  Sr- 
Bl^  •Broamed  OfiYPUS  (rpiwrfi),  or  Hoak- 
noaed,  fnm  ypi^  a  rultoic,  and  on  coin*  Epiphanea 
CEeifdi'^j),  waa  the  aecoad  aon  of  Deoietfiaa 
Nicalor  and  Oeopatra.  Hi*  eldeat  bnither  Seleu- 
cs*  waa  pnt  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
heraaaa  lie  wished  to  hare  the  power,  and  not 
maniy  the  title,  of  king ;  aad  Aatiochns  waa  after 
his  brother'a  death  recalled  ftma  Atbem,  where  he 
was  itadying,  by  hia  mother  Cleeiiatra,  that  he  might  I 
bear  the  titk  of  king,  while  the  reid  aovereignty  I 


renaaaed  in  her  haDd*.  (b.  c  lit.)  At  tUatina 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  waa  in  the  poarer  of  tha 
amrper  Alexander  Zebina  [aee  f.  137,  b.] ;  but 
AntiDchaa,  with  the  aaaiataaoe  of  Ptolemy  Physoon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whoae  daughter  he  msrried, 
eonqnared  Alerander  and  became  aautar  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatia  then  became  jealooa  of 
him  and  plotted  againat  hi*  life ;  bat  her  aon  com- 
pelled hv  to  drink  the  poiaon  ahe  had  nsepared 
for  him.  (a.  c  120.)  For  the  next  eight  yeara 
Antioehna  reigned  in  peace ;  bat  at  the  end  of  that 
time  hia  half-brother,  Antiochn*  Cyxicenna,  the 
•on  of  Antiochn*  Sidete*  and  their  conunon  mother 
Cleopatra,  hud  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  dTil  war 
enaned.  (n  0.  1 12.)  The  teagaining  hiatory  of  the 
Selencidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  proTinee,  is 
hardly  anything  dae  bat  a  aeriea  i^  dril  ware  be- 
tween the  prinoea  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  die  stmg^  (b.  c.  112),  Antioehna  Cysi- 
oenn*  became  master  of  ahnoat  the  whole  of  Syria, 
bat  in  the  next  year  (a  c.  HI),  A.  Orypu*  re- 
gained a  eonaiderable  part  of  hia  dominiona  i  and 
it  waa  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  ahoold  be 
•haicd  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenu*  having  Coele- 
Syiia  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Orypua  the  remainder 
of  the  prorineea.  Thi*  anangement  lasted,  though 
with  6«quent  wars  between  Uie  two  king*,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochn*  Orypo*,  who  wa*  aiwiainared 
by  Ueradeon  in  &  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  year*.  He  left  fire  aona,  Seleucua,  Philip, 
Antioehna  Epiphanea,  Demetrina  Eocaerua,  and 
Antioehna  Dionyaoa,  (Joatin,  xxxix.  1 — 3;  lAr. 
EpU.  60 1  Appian,  Sj/r.  69 ;  Jo*eph.  Antw^.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii  f.UO.)  Many  of  the  com*  of 
Antiochn*  Orypu*  have  the  head  of  Aotiocbu*  on 
one  *ide,  and  that  of  hi*  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  hare  been  (truck 
after  hi*  mother'*  death.   (Eckhel,  iii.  p,  238,  Ac.) 


COIN  or  ANTIOCHUS  riu. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  ('AjT^ioxoi),  kingof  Svau 
somamed  CyZICENUS(K»fiioi»fc)  from  Cyzicu*, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopator 
(*i\inrirtif),  reigned  oTer  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia bom  B.  a  1 1 1  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochn* Vllln  he  attempted  to  obtain  po>u.-ssiou  of 
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aoe  ANTIOCHUS. 

the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  hU  dainii  were  ietbted  hj 
SeleiKUS,  the  eldest  wn  of  Antioehm  V 1 1 1.,  by  whom 
he  wu  killed  in  battle,  &  a  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  »on,  Antiochiu  Eu»ebe»,  who  gucceeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  Appian,  Jonph.  U.  ec ;  Eck- 
bel,  iii.  p.  241,  Ac.)  The  teTorw  of  the  foregoing 
coin  it  toe  lame  a*  that  of  Antiochos  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUa  X.  ("Avrloxoi),  king  of  Syiu>, 
anmamed  EUSEBES  (Eilir^i),  and  on  coinB. 
Philopator  (♦iXoikItmp)  aluo,  moceeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  hit  father  Antiochoi  IX. 
B.  c.  96.  He  defeated  Seleucui,  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Selencus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochns  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  rirer.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  in  a  c  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochos  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthiaos,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antiif.  liii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  aocounU  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euseb.  p.  192  j 
Jastiu,  xL  2) ;  hot  these  accounU  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Cliuton,  F.  H.  vol  ui.  pp.  888,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  diat  ti  Antiochus  IV. 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHOS  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XI.  Chmloxot),  king  of  Syria, 
sumamed  EPIPHANES  n.v^<pii1]^),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  u  spoken  of  under  An- 
tiochus X. 


ANTIOPE. 

the  youngest  son  rf  Antioehnt  VIII.,  assmiiwl  tli» 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  bees 
takeu  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battla 
against  Aretos,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joaeph. 
^Kt  xiii.  15.  §  1  i  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  246,  &c.) 


coin  or  antiochus  zil 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIII,  king  of  Syria,  sop- 
named  ASIATICUS  ("AirioTiKifj),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicos  (Ai^ms-M  4iX»- 
mfratp  KaAAlvucot),  was  the  ton  of  Antiodiiu  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  pooana 
sion  of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (b.  a  78-7 1.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in  B.  c.  69,  Lmmllna 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticns  to  take  posseasion  <if 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  b.  c  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Scily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  this  year  the  Selencidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  ^.  49,  70 ;  Cic.  «»  Kerr.  iv.  27,  28,  SO  ; 
Justin,  xL  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  at  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sntBcient  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  opmion.  [Antiochdr  I.,  king  of  Com- 
mogene.] 


COIN  or  antiochus  xu 

ANTI'OCll  US  X 1 1.  (•ArT{oxo0.k"8rfSY»iA, 

tnmamed  DIONYSITS  {^nns\  and  on  coins 

Philopator  Callinieus  (*<A»wirtf  KaMSfom)  also. 


COIN  or  antiochus  xui. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Friihlich,  Annaltt Syriae,  ^e. ; 
Vaillant,  Sdtuddarmm  Imperiiim,  ^  ;  Niebuhr, 
Kleatt  Sdarifiem,  HuiorMur  Gtvmm  am  der 
amuwictefi  Uebenetxwig  dtr  Cknmik  da  BuKlmu  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  Appendix,  c  i 

ANTION  ('A»tI«w),  a  son  of  Periphat  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimela,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Died.  iv.  69 ;  SehoL 
ad  Pind.  PgU.  il  39.)  [L.  S.1 

ANTI'OPE  ('AwKdm).  1.  A  daagfater  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyio  (ApoUod.  iii.  S.  §  6,  10.  §  I), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopns  in  Boeotia.  (CUfm.  zi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  I  735.)  She  beoame  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Ampbion  and  Zethoa.  [Av- 
rnioN.]  Dionyaus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  aont 
had  tAea  on  Dirca.  In  this  condition  aba  wan- 
dered about  through  Oreeoe,  until  Phocua,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  Sht 
vnu  buried  with  Phocnt  in  one  common  iaah. 
(Paut.iz.  17.  §4.) 

2.  An  Amaxon,  a  titter  of  Hippolrte,  who  mar- 
ried Theteut.  (PaufcL2.  §1,41.87.)  Aoeorf- 
ing  to  Servins(ad^sii.  xi.  661 ),  the  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyte.  Diodoms  (iv.  16)  statei,  that  The- 
teut   received  her'  as  a  present  from    Ueradn 
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ANTIPATEB. 
Wheu  cidiKqaeiitly  Attica  wm  inTided  by  the 
Aitnnm,  Antiope  fei^t  with  Tbetens  igumt 
tkoD,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heraine  by  Ui  tide, 
(Conp.  Diod.  IT.  28 ;  Plat.  Tit$.  26,  27.)  Ae- 
aoding  to  Hyginns  {fai.  241)  Antiope  wiu  a 
dang^ter  of  Ans,  and  vai  lulled  by  TheMU  him- 
ad£  in  anflequenoe  of  an  otacle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  waa  manied 
to  Eoiytaa,  by  whom  ihe  became  the  mother  of 
the  AigonaatB  Ipfaitna  and  Clytiaa.  She  >•  also 
called  Aatioc^  (ApoUiHi.  Rhod.  L  86 ;  Hygin. 
Pat.  14,  with  Moncker's  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolna,  by  whom  Poteidon 
ht^  Boeotna  and  Hdlen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  167; 
Diod.  ir.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  thcie  two 
hones  Aine.)     [AaoLUS.] 

Two  other  mjrthical  penonages  of  this  name  oe- 
eor  in  ApcOod.  u.  7.  S  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aau  n. 
46,  thoi^  Serrios  seems  to  conioond  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wib  of  Proetns.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  sUver. 
(PKn.  xxxiiL  6fi.)  [P.  8.] 

ANTI'PATER  CArrtwrnrpot),  a  writer  on  the 
inteipietation  of  dnianis(Ok«Kwri<>»),  mentioned 
by  Artemidoma.  (Omst.  ir.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  CAniwtrrpotj,  of  AcAKTHDs,a 
Greek  grammarias  of  nncertain  date  (Ptolem 
Heph.  <9>.  Piot.  Cod.  190;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
ti.  p.  4&3),  who  is  probatdy  the  same  as  the  one 
BentioDcd  by  the  Sdioliast  on  Aristophanes,  (Av. 
1405.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  f  Arrfswrpot),  an  AsTHOiooaa 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeaTonred  to  explain  man's 
&te^  not  from  the  dicnmstances  under  which  he 
wia  bom,  bat  from  those  onder  which  he  had  been 
eoneeiTed.   (Vitmr.  iz.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATERCArrfeoTjioi), bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  flonriahed  abont  480  A.  D.  His  chief 
work  was  'Ayrlfp^a,  a  reply  to  Psmphihis's  Apo- 
Is^  for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  an  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  diseoarses.  (Fabric.  BM.  Omee.  x.  p.  £18 ; 
Care,  HiH.  LUL  sa6  oaa.  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIPATER  fAvThrarpoi),  the  &ther  of 
CssaAitDBB,  was  an  officer  in  Ugh  bToar  with 
Philip  of  Maoedon  (Just  is.  4),  who  after  his  Tic- 
tory  at  Cfaaeroneia,  B.  c  838,  selected  him  to  con- 
dnet  to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fidhm  in  the  battle.  (Jnst  le.;  Polyb.  t.  10.) 
He  joined  Paimenion  in  the  inefiictaal  advice  to 
Alennder  the  Great  not  to  set  oat  on  his  Asiatic 
ezpeditiaa  till  he  had  pnirided  by  marriage  for 
the  soeoeasion  to  the  throne  (IMod  zriL  16) ;  and, 
an  the  king's  departure,  a.  c  834,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  zrii.  17;  Arr.  Aimb. 
i.  PL  12,  a.)  In  &  a  331  Antipater  suppiesaed 
the  Thracian  rebellion  under  Homnon  (Diod.  zrii. 
62),  and  also  tannght  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agis  III.  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
pw  72,  b.)  It  is  with  refeience  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
cf  Antipater — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
pndooed  or  ibstend  by  the  leptesentations  of 
Olympias,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
ef  Antipater  himseIC  (Curt.  n.  I.  §  1 7,  &C.,  z.  10. 
I  14;  Pint  Ago.  p.  604,K,  Ala.  pp.  688,  c, 
;0£,  C ;  Psriaon,  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  lu.  \G  \  Thirlw. 
(It.  Uid.  Ttd.  Tii  p.  89 ;  but  see  Pfait.  Pkoe.  p. 
749.  e. :  AeL  F.  H.  i  25.) .    Whedier,  however. 
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from  jeakosy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  eonaequenoes  of  tne  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  leqnired 
by  the  king,  &c.  324,  while  Crateras,  under  whom 
the  diachaiged  veterous  were  sent  home,  was  i^ 
pointed  to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vil 
p.  155  i  Pseudo-Curt.  a.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just.  xiL  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323^  to  poison,  snd  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refated  by  its  own  intrinsic  ahsordity,  and  is  eel 
aside  as  Use  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  zvii. 
118;  Pans,  riii.18;  TaCL.<4«a.  ii.78i  Cart.  x.  10. 
|14,JEc;  Arr.  vii. p.  167 ;  Plat.  AleM.  ad  JSn. ; 
Liv.  viiL  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  434,  e.) 
On  Alexander'*  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  fMind 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confedefBcy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embaasy  to 
Athens  with  an  nnsnccessful  application  for  peece. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3, 12, 18  ;  Pans.  i.  25 ;  Just.  ziii.  5 ; 
Plut  Pioe.  p.  752,  b.,  Demolk.  p.  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatas  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  sii^e,  and  the  death  of  that  geneial,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilns  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes), and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  iar  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  zviii.  14,  15  ;  JusL  xiii. 
5 ;  Plut.  JBlKm.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Cmtenis,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  fie  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Manychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  psrty.  (Diod. 
zviii.  16-18;  Plut.  Pkoc  pp.  753,  754,  Demoiti. 
p.  858 ;  Paus.  vii.  10 ;  Thirlw.  Or.  Hill.  vol.  rii. 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  JSkmt.  o/AHUiu,  L  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
dangfater  Phila  in  marriage  to  Cnteins,  with  whom, 
at  me  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  zviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiocas,  and  of  Us  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipater's  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eomenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
zviiL  2!^  25,  29-33 ;  Pint.  Bum.  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Just.  ziii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Tripaiadeisus  in  Syria,  successfiiUy  maintained  his 
power  against  Ennrdice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  bottle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint.  Towards  the  does  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonoa  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  zviii.  39, 
40  ;  Plut.  fan.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  daring  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  blc.  320,  that  Demades 
waa  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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tain  the  ramonl  of  the  guriun  bam  Hanychia, 
and  mi  pat  to  death  for  hjt  tnacheroiu  conee- 
pondence  with  Peidiecai.  AnUpater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polyipetchon,  to  the  exdonon  of  hie  own 
■on  Caaeander.  (Plut.  PAoo.  p.  7fiS,  £km.  ad  fin.; 
Act.  <^  etc*,  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xriii.  48.)  [E.  £.] 
ANTIPATER  { Arrhnrrpot),  aecond  wn  of 
Cassandbb,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Theiaalanica, 
aiater  of  Alexander  the  Qraat.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Canander  (a  c  296),  hi*  eldest  ion  Phi- 
lip alio  died  of  conaomption  (Pan*,  ix.  7 ;  Plat. 
Dtmdr.  905,  f.),  and  great  diateuion*  en«ued  be- 
tween Antifster  and  U*  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  goTetnmenL  Antipater,  believioB  that 
Alexander  wa*  &Tonnd  by  hi*  mother,  put  ner  to 
death.  The  yonnger  brother  npon  thi*  applied  for 
aid  at  onoe  to  Pynfao*  of  Epeinu  and  Demetrin* 
Folioicetea,  Pynhn*  aiiiTed  fint,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  conaiderBble  portion  of  Macedonia 
a*  hi*  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lynmachna,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater'k  &ther-ii>-law,  attempted  to  dinoade 
Pyrnn*  bam.  further  hoatilitie*  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  irom  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
foigery  wa*  detected,  but  Pyrrhn*  •eem*  notwith- 
standing to  hare  withdrawn  after  lettling  matter* 
between  the  brother*;  MMn  after  which  Oiemetriu* 
airired.  Jnetin,  who  lay*  nothing  of  Pynho*, 
tell*  n*,  that  Lyumacho*,  fearing  toe  inteifeience 
of  Demetrina,  adriaed  a  leconoliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.  On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrin*,  the  latter  appear*,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exeluuon  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Juatin,  Lyaimachu*  conciliated  Deme- 
trin* by  putting  him  in  poaacaaion  of  Antipater'* 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdeied  Antipater, 
who  appeal*  to  hare  flad  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  aeemi,  firom  Diodom*,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  inetigntion  of  Demetrin*.  (Plut  Pyrr.  pt 
386,  DemtlT.  pp.  90a,  906 ;  Joat.  xri  1, 2 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxi  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.j 

ANTl'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jnrjat 
and  hiatorian.  Pomponiu*  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  con*ider*  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  en  th*  other  hand,  prize*  him  mote  a*  a 
jniiat  than  as  an  ontor  or  historian.  {D»  Or.  ii. 
12 ;  da  Legg.  1,  2 ;  BrvL  c.  26.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C  Otacchua  (b.  c  123);  L. 
Craaana,  the  orator,  was  hia  pupiL  He  wa*  the 
fint  who  endeavouied  to  impart  to  Roman  hi*- 
toiy  the  ornament*  of  atyle,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  event*,  but  hi*  dic- 
tion wa*  rather  vehement  and  high-aoanding  than 
degant  and  poliahed.  He  i*  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelin*  Sabinoa,  the  Codiua  of  the  Digeat. 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  hi*tory  of  the  aeeond  Punic  war,  and 
conpoaed  AfoalM,  which  were  epitomised  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
leeond  Pnnic  war  was  perhop*  only  a  port  of  the 
AamaUt.  Antipater  followed  the  Oreek  hiatoiy  of 
l^ann*  CalatinB*  (Cie.  dt  Din.  t  24,  49),  and  oo- 
caaionolly  botrowwl  from  the  Origiaa  of  Goto 
CenMUJa*.  (OelL  z.  24;  Macrob.  Satwrn.  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  r^oited  to  have 
preioTed  hun  aaan  historiaa  to  Sallnst  (Sportianii*, 
Uadriaa.  c  16) ;  by  Valerias  Haximus  (i  7)  he 
u  designated  etrtaa  Romauae  hularia*  auelors  and 
be  i*  oocasianaUy  quoted  by  Livy,  who  wnnetime*, 
viritb  re*peetftil  con*>demti(>n,  di**eut*  from  hi* 
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authority.  It  i*  manifest,  howevsr,  finsB  fliiw 
and  VaL  Maximns,  that  he  was  fiaid  at  leistii^ 
dreams  sod  portents.  Oielli  {OmmaiC  OiaJ)  ntm 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ajit, 
Nauta  and  O.  Groen  van  Prinsteier,  iaaerted  a 
the  Annala  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  foe  1821. 
Hia  fiagmenta,  aeveral  of  which  are  preserved  ia 
Noniua,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  ediiioia 
of  Salluat  by  Waaae,  Coite,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
alao  in  Krauae'a  Filae  tt  Pragmmia  mL  Hittar. 
Rom.  PL  182,  &C.,  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTl'PATER  fArrinrrfiot),  of  Ctrkno,  ooa 
of  the  diadplea  of  Aristi{qia*,  the  ibnndar  of  the 
Cyrenaic  achool  of  philoaophy.  (Diog.  I^ert.  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  (TWcvL  V.  38)  he  waa 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  conaole  hinuelf  by  eayiag, 
that  dorknea*  was  not  without  it*  pleamrca.  [Hs.] 
ANTl'PATER  ('ArrfnT^s),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dbrbx.  Amynta*,  the  Lycaonian  chieteia, 
murdered  him  and  *eiud  hia  principality.  [  Ajivn- 
TA8,  No.  6.]  He  was  a  ftiend  of  CieeroX  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  hi*  behalf  to  Q.  Philippu*,  prooonaol  of  the 
province  of  A*ia,  who  wa*  offimded  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  hi*  *ons  in  his  power.  (Stiabu  xii, 
p.  392 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73^)  [E.  E.J 

ANTl'PATER  ('AyrlTOTpai),  &ther  of  HuoD 
the  Great,  was,  according  to  Jowphus,  the  aoa  «f 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaea  had  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jonnaeus  and  his  irife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  Uf. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage afftat  to  be  bias.  (Joeeph.  Ant.  xiv.  1.13; 
Nicol. Daiuaae.  cq).  JotepLLc;  African. op. £tuA. 
Hut  Bod.  i  6,  7  i   Phot  BU.  n.  76,  238.)     In 
B.  a  65,  he  perauaded  Hyrcanos  to  take  rcfnge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  irith  Aietas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  whom  aocordin^y  an  ansue- 
cessfiil  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyicanns  oa 
the  throne.  (Aid.  xiv.  2,  BtIL  Jud.  i.  6.  £  2.)     Ib 
B.  &  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  caose  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coele-Syri^  {Amt. 
xiv.  8.  §  2.)     In  the  ensuing  year,  Jenualem  waa 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Ari*tobulu*  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  te^omly 
adhering  to  Hyrcanu*,  and  laiwuring  to  ingratiate 
hinuelf  with  the  Romans.     His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  i^nst  Alexander  un  of  Arislo- 
bulu*,  and  in  Egy^t  against  Archelaus  (n.  c  57 
and  56),  were  £svoiuably  r^arded  by  Scoonu  and 
Oahinin*,  the  lieutenant*  of  Pompey;  his  active 
zeal  nnder  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (a.  c.  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  dtizenahip;  and, 
oa  Caeaar's  coming  into  Syria  (b.c.  47),  Hyroanas 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipoter'a  influence,  notwiuistanding  the 
comf  luDt*  of  Antigoau*  ion  of  Aiiitobutu*,  while 
Antipater  himself    was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  AtU.  xiv.  5.  S§  1, 2,  6.  §§  2-4, 8, 
i}eU.yi><<.L8.§§l,3,7,  9.§S3-5.)    After  Caesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phamaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  sattlamenl  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  goremmant,  and 
appointed  hi*  tons  Phaaaiilu*  and  Herod  to  be 
governor*  respectively  of  Jem*alem  and  Oaiilea, 
(Joseph.  Atd.  xiv.  9.  §S  1. 2.  Belt  Jud.  i.  10.  g  4.) 
His  can  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vinoe  was  further  shevrn  in  &  c  46,  when  be  di» 
euoded  Uerod  bam  his  paipoae  of  attacking  Hyica- 
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(Ibe  year  aiier  CKau^  muider),  by  hi*  rtgnlaliont 
tar  the  eoUeetisa  of  the  tax  impoiid  on  Jodan  by 
CBafaa  for  the  nsf^fort  of  hi*  tnopa.  lAnt.  xir.  9. 
la,n.i%  BdLJml.  Lift,  i  9,11.  i  3.)  To 
the  lait-mentianed  year  hii  death  ii  to  be  rafened. 
He  vaa  carried  off  by  poiion  which  Malkhiu, 
vhoae  fife  be  had  twiee  taTcd  [Malichob],  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcaniu  to  adminiiter  to  him. 
r^et  xiT.  11.  §§  2-4,  ^.  Jad.  L  11.  §§  3-4.) 
Forhis&nii]y,MeJaceph..4a(.ziT.7.i3.    [E.K] 

ANTI'PATER  CA>t1«wp<")>  the  eUeet  ton 
sf  Haaoo  the  Great  by  hii  fint  wiA,  Doii  (Joe. 
Ami,  ziT.  12.  f  1),  a  momter  of  wickedncM  and 
oaft,  whoae  life  ia  briefly  deiciibed  by  Joaephna 
{BeU.  JwL  i.  24.  8  1)  i°  two  words — nwtat  /uw- 
n|pMr.  Herod,  haTisg  diroroed  Dotii  and  married 
Mariemiie,  b.  c.  38,  baoiihed  Antipater  from  court 
^BtO-Jwd.  i.  22.  8  I),  bat  recalled  him  afkerwardi, 
m  the  hope  of  checkiiig,  by  the  pieeence  of  a  riTal, 
the  Tulence  and  reaentment  of  Uariamne'i  wma, 
Alftandrr  and  Ariitoboliu,  who  wen  ezaapenUed 
by  their  motfaer^i  death.  Antipater  now  intrigned 
to  brii^  hia  haIf-brothei>  onder  the  Mupicion  of 
hie  bther,  and  with  luch  niceew,  that  Herod 
abend  hi*  intentions  in  their  behalf^  recalled  Doris 
to  caurt,  and  seot  Antipater  to  Rome,  reoommend- 
ing  him  to  the  &Tonr  of  Angnstns.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
3,  BtlL  Jud.  i.  23,  8  2.)  He  still  cantinued  hu 
marhinations  against  his  bnithera,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  neonciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Phennas,  and  especiaUy  by 
the  Spartan  Borydes  (comp.  Phit  A»L  p.  947,  b.>, 
Hcceeded  at  length  in  bringing  aboat  their  death, 
B,  c6.  f  Joa.  At,  xtI  4-11,  BeiLJud.  i.  23-27.) 
Hariag  uus  temoved  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
■neoesaor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
■gainst  hia  bthcrVi  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras ; 
sad,  to  aToid  suspiciDn,  contrired  to  get  himself 
■ent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion  of  AngustuB,  Herod's  altered  wilL  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  hit  wife  was  euspeeted  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater's  murdemos  designs,  ehi^y 
thnagh  the  daclosures  of  the  wi&  of  Pheroias,  of 
Antipater's  own  fteedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Borne,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
chaiges  against  him  till  his  arriTiJ  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  amignad  by  Nioolaus  of  Damascus 
before  (jirintiliiis  Varus,  the  Reman  goTemor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  i^ainst  him  having  been 
eonfiiiacd  Iry  Augustus  (who  recommended,  bow. 
era,  a  mitiption  of  it  in  the  sh^M  of  faanishnwDt), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  toe 
teiminarion  of  Herod's  mortal  illneas,  and  in  the 
■ame  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
Ant  xriL  1-7,  BeO.  JmL  L  2ft-33 ;  Enaeb.  HuL 
Bed.  i  8.  8  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  saicaan  of  Augnstos : 
**  Melius  est  Herodis  poieam  esse  quam  fiUum." 
(Macrobk  Sabmt.  ii.  4.)  [E.  £.] 

ANTI'PATER  Q^mlrtfrfat),  at  Hisrapolu, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  die 
emperor  Severus.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuzidemus, 
and  a  pupil  of  Adiianns,  PoUux,  and  Zenot  In  hia 
omtions  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  an  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contempoiaiies,  but  in  the 
■It  of  writing  letteis  be  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
otben,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Sevems 
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made  him  his  private  seualaiy.  The  enpenr  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  eons^ar  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefeet  of  Bithynio.  But  as  Antipater  used  hia 
sword  too  fieeiy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  tho 
age  of  68,  it  is  laid  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostiBtus  says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  tho  emperor  Sevems,  but  not  a 
figment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  VU.  SofJk.  ii. 
24,  25.  §4,  96.%3iQalm,I>tntriae.adJ'uom. 
ii.  p.  458 :  Eudflc.  p.  57.)  [L.  &] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  kast  two  nir> 
UCIAIW.  1.  The  author  of  a  work  lisp)  Vvxi*, 
"  On  the  Soul,"  of  which  the  second  book  ia 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  {IL  k.  115.  p, 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Ciamer,  AnmL  Graeca  Parm, 
voL  iii.  PL  14),  in  which  ha  mid  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  tho 
body  i  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  woric 
quoted  by  Diogenea  Laertius  (vii  157),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  be 
the  ijiysician  who  is  eaid  by  Galen  (De  Mtti.  MetL 
i.  7,  voL  X.  p.  52  i  Jmlrvd.  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodid,  he 
mast  have  lived  in  or  afier  the  fint  century  B.  c.; 
and  this  data  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fiwt  of 
his  being  quoted  1^  Andnanacbus  (ap.  OaL  Dt 
Oomfot.  Medioam.  —e,  Laeot,  iiL  I,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.  6  30,  voLxiii.  p.2S9),  ScribonittsLBigus(/>sCb«t- 
p<M,Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Anrelianus. 
(Dt  Mori.  Ounm.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetins,  and  tho  second  book  of  bis  "  Epistles" 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aureliaaus.  (L  e.) 

2.  A  contemporaiy  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (Da 
Zocu4;^»(.  ir.  II,  vaLviiip.29S.)    [W.A.Q.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Ayrisarpof),  of  Sidoh,  the 
author  of  eeveial  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  ficom  a  possage  of  Cicero  (dt  Orat  iii  50), 
to  have  been  coutempoiary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul B.  c.  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia B.  c  106).  The  many  minute  reforenees 
made  to  him  by  Msleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epir 
taph,  would  seem  to  2iew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circnmstanoes  he  may  be  phued  at  B.  c.  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic.  dt  FaL  3]  VaL  Max.  L  8. 1  16,  oxt;  Jacobs, 
AnOul.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (VUTfrarpos),  of  TABSU«,aStoie 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  snocessor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  b.  c.  1 44  nearly. 
(Cie.<<sX>nm.i.S,<isQ^.iii.l2.)  Phitarch speaka 
of  him  with  Zeno,  deuithea,  and  Chiysippns,  aa 
one  of  tho  principal  Stoie  philosophers  (<<•  State. 
RipugtKaU.  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentians  him  as 
remariuble  for  aouteness.  (Dt  Qf.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
bis  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  nid  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  aigur 
ment  to  his  ccotemporary  Comeades,  in  public  die- 
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potation,  that  he  oonfined  himKlf  to  writing;  whcine* 
he  wa*  called  ■coXa/ioStfcu.  (Plut  Mot.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Bnaeb.  i»  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
Kef  m  God  ■«  **  a  Being  bleued,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,"  and  blamed  thoie  who  aierib- 
ed  to  the  goda  "  generation  and  cormption,*'  which 
ii  (aid  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chiytippua. 
(Plut.  de  Stoie.  Sap.  p.  192.)  Betidea  thi»  treatiu 
**  on  the  goda,"  Ira  alao  wrote  two  l^k*  <m  Din- 
nation,  a  common  topic  among  the  Stoica,  in  which 
he  pro*ed  the  tmth  of  the  acience  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benerolenoe  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dream*  to  be  sapematnral  intimationa  of  the  fhtme, 
and  collected  atorie*  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socratea.  (Cic  dt  Dimn.  i.  S,  SO,  39, 54.)  He  ia 
aaid  to  have  beliered  that  Fate  waa  a  god,  though 
it  it  not  clear  what  waa  implied  in  thii  ezpmaion 
(Stob.  da  Fato,  16);  and  it  appear*  from  Athe- 
■aeu*  that  he  wrote  a  tieatiae  entitled  Ilfpl  Aturt- 
toifioWot.  (viiL  p.  346.)  Of  hi*  labour*  in  moral 
philoaophy  nothing  remain*  but  a  few  acattered  no- 
tieea,  ja*t  mfBdent  to  shew  that  the  adenee  had 
began  to  decline ;  the  qneationt  which  are  treated 
being  point*  of  detail,  and  each  aa  had  more  to  do 
with  the  ajqriication  of  moral  preoepta  than  with 
the  principle  themaelTC* :  auch  aa  they  were,  how- 
erer,  he  took  higher  gnnmd  in  aolring  them  than 
hi*  matter  Diogenea  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Vam,  d»  Ung,  Lot.  tL  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'PATEB  ("  Arr  Jtmrpoi),  of  THKsgiLONicA, 
the  author  of  aeTeral  epigram*  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  aa  we  may  infer  from  aome  of  hi*  epi- 
gnun*,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Angu*tua 
( B.  c.  1 0  and  onward*),  and  perhap*  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d,  38.)  He  i*  probably  the  »ame 
poet  who  i*  called,  in  the  title*  of  aeveial  epigram*, 
"Antipater  Macedo."  (Jacob*,  Aethcd.  xiii.  pp.  848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER  ('Arrhmijwj).  1.  Of  Trnm,  a 
Stoic  pbiloeopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  &e 
Youngpr,  whoae  fnend  Antipater  it  aaid  to  have 
been  when  Cato  wa*  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut.  Oat. 
Mm.  4.)  He  appear*  to  be  the  aome  aa  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Stiabo.  (zvi.  p.  767.) 

3.  Of  Trna,  likewiae  a  Stoic  philoeopher, 
but  nnqnettionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, thoq^  Voaain*  (d»  Hal.  Gr.  p.  398,  ed. 
Wettermann)  confound*  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  waa  at  leaat  younger  than,  Panaetiu*, 
and  Cicero  {d»  Off.  iL  24),  in  apeaking  of  him, 
aaya,  that  A*  diii  latdf  at  Alketu,  which  mutt 
mean  ahortly  before  b.  a  45.  From  thi*  pa*- 
•age  we  muat  infer  that  Antipater  wrate  a  work 
on  Dntie*  (ela  Offlen$),  and  Diogenea  Lai-rtint 
(viL  139,  140, 142, 148)  refen  to  a  woik  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Univene  (vapi  idv/iov),  of  which  he 
qnotet  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTITHANES  (•A»ri^«irt.).  o'  Aaooa,  a 
tenlptor,  the  diteiple  of  Peticleitoa,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flomiahed  B.  c.  S80,  Anti- 
phane*  may  be  pbced  at  400  &  c.  Panaaniaa 
mention*  *everal  of  hi*  work*,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, eapecially  a  hor*e  in  bronze.  (PauMui.  v.  17, 
i.  9.)  [P.  &] 

ANTITHANES  CAm^Ntip),  of  Bbroa  fa 
Thiaoe,  a  Greek  writer  on  marrellou*  and  incredi- 
ble thing*.  CAiruPFa,  Scymnin*  Chiu*,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  i*  mentioned  by 
Stiabo  ({.  pb  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
xzziii.  12),  it  woold  aeem  tiiat  he  wrete  hi*  ato- 
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riaa  with  a  view  that  thqr  afaould  be  believed  at 
hi*tofy,  and  that  oontequeatly  he  wat  an  impostor. 
It  waa  owing  to  Antiphane*  that  the  verb  Btpytt- 
ftv  waa  ttted  m  the  aenae  of  telling  atorie*.  (Steph. 
Byz.  a  e.  Bipyii,  who  however  confound*  oar  An- 
tiphane* with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhode* ;  comp^ 
Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  i.  p^  133;  Phot.  Cod.  16S.) 
Mo*t  writen  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphane* 
of  Beiga  is  the  aame  a*  the  Antiphanea  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezan*  (rrpl  rrtupii'),  and  whoa 
aome  writer*  call  Antiphane*  the  Yonnger.  (Athe& 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Haipocrat  *.  ee.  NifmoK,  'Arruaipa ; 
Said.  *. «.  Ndfur.)  [J^  &] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('AFTi^A^t),  a  coHic  poet, 
the  earlieat  and  one  of  the  moat  celehreted 
Athenian  poeta  of  the  middle  comedy,  waa  bom, 
according  to  Suidaa  (*.  v.),  m  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  112th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaen*  (iv.  p.  156,  c.)  quote*  a  fragment 
in  which  Antipbanea  mentions  "  King  Sdeaena,'* 
and  SelencnawB*  not  king  till  OL  118.2.  Tbetme 
expUnation  of  the  difficulty  i*  in  all  probability 
that  loggeated  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  tfaia 
inatance,  aa  in  other*,  Antiphanea  baa  been  ooo- 
founded  with  Alexia,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaen*  belong*  to  the  latter  poet  (Clintim,  in 
the  PUIologioal  Mmtmm,  L  p.  607 ;  Meiadce,  Pn^ 
Com.  L  pp.  S04-7,)  The  above  date*  are  given  oa 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  yean  being  tpeci- 
fied,  but  we  may  taiely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanea 
between  404  and  330  B.  a,  and  hi*  first  exlubitioBi 
about  B.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanea  an 
doubtful.  Hi*  father'*  name  wa*  Demophaaea,  or 
Stephanas,  probably  the  latter,  aince  he  had  a  aoa 
named  Stephana*,  m  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
cnttom  of  naming  a  child  after  hi*  grand&ther.  At 
hit  birthplace  are  mentioned  Ciot  on  the  HeDea- 
pont,  Smyrna,  Rhodet,  and  Loritia ;  bat  the  laat 
atatemont  deeerves  little  credit.  (Meineke,  i.  308.) 

Antiphanea  wa*  the  mott  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexia,  who 
thared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fiagntenta 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeut  wa*  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  hi*  language  (ppi 
37,  156,  168),  though  he  nae*  tome  woMa  and 
phnuet  which  are  not  (bond  in  older  writers.  (See 
fbrexample*  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  waa  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  dramatic  authora  that  ever  lived,  ibr  his 
play*  amounted,  on  the  largeat  computation,  to  385, 
on  the  lea*t  to  260.  We  *till  po**e*s  the  titles  of 
about  ISO.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  oonfmnd  him,  no* 
only,  a*  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  also 
wim  Antiphon,  ApoUophanes,  Antisthenes,  and 
Aristophanes,  Some  of  hi*  play*  were  on  mytho- 
logical labjectB,  other*  had  reference  to  particular 
pettons,  odieit  to  character*,  perronal,  professkmal, 
and  national,  while  other*  aeem  to  have  been 
wholly  occuped  with  the  fatrigues  of  private  UEel 
In  these  claaana  of  subjects  w*  see,  as  in  all  the 
comedian*  of  the  period,  the  gndual  transitian  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  frasmenta 
of  Antiphanea  an  collected  by  Clinton  {PVU. 
Mn.  L  e.y,  and  more  folly  by  Meineke  (^Vojp. 
Oomie.  vol.  iii.).     He  gained  the  prise  30  timea. 

Another  Antiphanea,  of  Berge  in  Thrace,  it 
mentioned  bv  Stephanas  Byzantinus  a*  a  conic 
poet  («.  e.  B«)>yi|);  but  thi*  wa*  the  writer  cited 
by  Stiabo  (p.  102)  and  Antuniu*  Diogenes  {ap. 
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nttCbd.166,  p.  113,  BeUer),utheiindiorof 
umlloiu  itorie*  R«pecting  dkUnt  caimtria*:  ba 
it  ifokes  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Soidn  meatioiii  "  another  Antiphane<,an  Athe- 
usB  conie  poet,  later  than  Panaeliiu,''  who  b 
nentioDed  bf  no  other  writer,  nnleaa  he  be  the 
Antiphanea  who  wrote  a  work  Iltpl  'EntipJr. 
(Soidaa,  il  «.  Ntiviw;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  fi86.) 

Antipbanea  Cai7»tiaa,  who  ii  called  fay  Endoeia 
(p.  61  j  a  comic  poet,  waa  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temponu^  with  Thespia.     (Saidaa,  j.  e.)      [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Am^anir),  an  EnoaAM- 
lUTK  poet,  aereral  of  whose  epigrama  are  atill 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  Uved  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  (i.  e.  after  &  c  100),  bot  beibre 
the  Ume  of  Philip  of  Theenlouca,  that  ia,  abont 
the  leign  of  Angnatu  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
e|iigijuia  of  Antiphanea  in  hia  Anthology,  by 
wtuck  mcana  they  have  eooie  down  to  ear  times. 
(Jacoba,a<f^«<k>£Oraee.ziiLpi860,&c;)  [L.&] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Am^ibvr),  a  TBYWaAS  at 
Delaa,  who  ia  quoted  by  Caelina  Aorelianoa  (2)e 
Mori.  CLnm.  ir.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  {D»  Corn- 
pat.  MiUeam.  tee.  Laeat,  T.  5,  toL  zii.  f,  877), 
and  nnist  therefore  hare  lired  aome  time  in  or  be- 
ixe  tbe  aeeond  centary  after  Chriit.  He  \»  nten- 
tioned  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  [^Patdag.  iL 
1,  p.  140)  aa  baring  laid,  that  the  lole  cauae  of 
diieaaea  in  man  waa  the  too  great  Tsriety  of  his 
bod.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTIPHAa    [Laoooon.] 

ANTI'PHATES  fAKr^airv),  «  king  of  the 
Laeatrygonea  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  aerenth  day 
after  learing  the  ialand  of  Aeolus  Odyiaens  landed 
on  tbe  coast  of  the  Laestrygonea,  and  sent  oat 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  uieir  country,  one  of 
them  waa  immediately  seised  and  de Toured  by 
Antiphatea,  for  the  l«8trygoncs  were  mors  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
TesaeL  (Horn.  Od.  z.  80-132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xr. 
242,  &c:  Viig.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  8.] 

ANTIPHE'MUS  ("Arr/^Mof),  the  Rhodian, 
bonder  of  Oela,  B.  c  690.  The  colony  waa  com- 
peaed  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  hitter  led  by 
Balimaa  the  Cretan  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ok 
i^iail.  Oi.  ii.  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindas 
(Herod,  rii.  1A3),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanns,  op.  AHen.  Tii.  p.  297,  £) 
belonged.  From  the  Etym.  Uagn.  (s.  v.  TiKa) 
and  Ariataenetns  in  Steph.  Byiantinns  (a  «.  ritji) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Ladus,  the  fonnder  of  Phaaelis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  ^  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  anez- 
peded  reaponse,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pansanias  ('iii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  hia  taking  the 
Sicanian  town  of  Omphace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Ikiedalus.  Mailer  {Dor.  i.  B. 
SI  £,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
BOekh,  Cbstsi.  ad  Find,  pt  115;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
a  a  690;  Hermann,  PoL  Aniiq.  |  85  s  OoUer, 
it  Orb,.  Sgraau.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTITHILUS,  an  ABCHrnicT,  built,  in  con- 
junedon  with  Pothaeus  and  Hegacles,  the  treasury 
ofthe  CSarthaginionaat  01ympia.(Paus.  ri.  19.  §  4.) 
Bis  age  and  conntry  are  unknowiL  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  {'Arrti^ot),  an  Athbnian 
geneial,  waa  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenea  in  the  Lamian  war,  a.  c.  329,  and  gained  a 
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Tictiay  over  Leoonatos.     (Diod.  zrfii.  13 — 15; 
Plut  Piociom,  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  fAsTl^iAof),  of  Byxantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  ftom  one  of  bis  ept- 
grams  m  which  he  mentions  the  &ronr  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  ialand  of  Rhodes.  {Ait- 
IkaL  Gr.  iz.  n.  1 78 ;  comp.  Tadt.  A»md.  xiL  68.) 
The  nomfaer  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  ia 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalaa  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  dUiuence  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  prodno- 
tiona  were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Bysantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
tat  meh  an  hypetheaiB.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnOuU,  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  851,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  Eavrr,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  waa  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  ue  ooi^ 
tempoiaiy  and  ri«-al  of  Apellea.  (Lucian,  d»  Co- 
Imma.  liz.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  waa  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  banting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  &  c  Con- 
cerning his  &lse  accusation  against  Apcllas  before 
Ptolemy,  see  ApxLLaa. 

The  qoality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xiL  10.  §  6):  "focilitate  Antipfailua,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibns,  qnas  ^arraeiat  voeant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance In  the  list  of  bis  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  tlis 
"^Mrrmriat"  of  Quintilian.  (PUn.  zxzv.  87,  40.) 
Varro  {R,  A  iii.  2.  8  5,  Schn.j  names  him  with 
Lyaippns.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  ('A»Ti^F).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  otatots  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilua  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  B.C.  480,  (Pint. 
ViL  X.  Orat  p.  832,  b. ;  PhilostnU.  VU.  Soph.  i. 
15.  8  1 ;  Phot,  Cod.  p.  485 ;  Suid.  a  e.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viil  68 ;  Plut.  Nie.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
fiitber  and  partly  by  Pythodorua,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
selC  When  he  was  a  yotmg  man,  the  fiune  of 
Oorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Oorgiaa* 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazale  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  aignments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
A  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  bot  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancienta  call  Antiphou  the  inventor  of 
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pnUic  ontonr,  or  itete  that  he  niied  it  to  a  higher 
poiition.  (Fhilortr.  Vit-Sc^  i.  IS.  §2;  Hermog. 
<l»Porm.Orttt.ii.f.499i  Gain{i.  QaintiL  iii.  1.  §  1; 
Siod.  <qx  CUm.  Alt*.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
im  thna  the  first  who  regnkted  practical  eloquenoe 
by  certain  theoretical  lawi,  and  he  opened  a  achool 
in  which  he  tanght  rhetoric  Thucydides,  the 
luatorian,  a  papU  of  Antiphon,  ipok*  of  liia 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  an  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  inflnence  of  Antiphon.  (SchoL  ad 
Than.  ir.  p.  31*2,  ed.  Bekker ;  comp.  Dionya.  HaL 
d»  Comp.  Verb.  10.)  At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  conrts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisauder.  (Philostr.  I.  o.;  Plut  m.  X.  Omt.  p. 
833,  b)  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opiniom^  for  ha  bdonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.     This  unpopularity,  to- 

S ether  with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
is  ever  i^iearuig  aa  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  B.  c.  411,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thue.  viii.  68 ; 
Lys.  cEnlalk.  f.  427  ;  Cic.  BrvL  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon's  career  as  a  politician 
is  tax  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  &ct,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  die  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.       Plutarch 
({.  c.)  and  Pfailostiatos  (Kit.  Sfopk.  i.  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  bat 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.     The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  b.c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instromental   in   bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  eveirthing  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  phm  of  it.  (Comp.  Philostr. 
Le.i  Pint.  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  832,  f.)     On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.     His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viiL 
68 ;  comp.  Cic.  fimf.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  drcum- 
stancea.     It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
andents,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (<.  v. 
tfToiTM^r),  who  calls  it  Klryot  wfpl  yLvroaricttn, 
His  propnty  was  confiscated,  his  house  raaed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor." 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  aa  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut.  tc) 
As  an  ontor,  Antiphon  waa  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancienta.    Hetmogenes  {lU  Form.  Orai.  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  fiuthfiil  to  nature, 
and  euueqiMiitly  convincing.     Others  say,  that 
hia  orations  ware  brantifiil  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  aostcre  or  antique  about 
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them.  (Dionya.  da  Ftri.  Cbn^i.  10,  deltam,  30.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  veiy 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actnally  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clieuts. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
oorteet,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioiwd  above, 
of  remarkable  cleameas.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tkiuyd.  51,  Demadk. 
8 ;  Phot.  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  Dxty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caedlius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  q^nrious.  (Pint.  ViLX 
Omt  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  Ac)      We  now  pottev 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  whkk 
were  written  by  him  for  othert,  vix.  No.  1.  Kor^ 
7opfa  tpapiianiu  xari  rrit  ^nrpviar  ;  No.  14.  n^ 
Toii  'Hpiiliau  ^liyou,  and  No.  15.  Hspl  roii  xoprvnii. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  spcdmens 
fi>r  his  school  or  exerciaes  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
an  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  anaent 
oratory,  for  they  an  divided  into  three  tetnlogiea, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accust' 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject.    The 
subject  of  the  fint*  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown;   that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  Theclesr- 
noss  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  ontioni  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
port  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fiict  all  thoK 
which  arc  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  A^7«i  ^orinaL  (Her- 
mog dt  Form.  Oral.  p.  496,  &c ;    Ammon.  &  a 
ivBviiriiuL)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  oralioni 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.     As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  ths 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  mora  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.     All  the  oratmna  of 
Antiphon  ore  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attie 
orators  edited   by   Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Rciske, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.     The  best  sejarata 
editions  an  those  of  Baiter  and  Souppe,  Ziirich, 
1838, 16mo.,  and  of  E.  Miitzner.  Berlin,  1838, 8va 
Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (Ttjfini  ^rfropuc^)  in  three 
books.  (Plut.  FiL  X.  Oral.  p.  832,  d.;  Phot,  i^e.; 
QuintiL  iiL  1.  §  10.)     When  it  is  said,  that  be 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  ontoiy 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speMhes 
had  been  written  by  several  sophisu  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  anaent 
rhetoricians  and  gnunmarians,  but  it  is  now  losL 
2.  npoof^a  ml  trlXoyoi,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
schohirs,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Said.  «.  re.  ^M 
at9ria9ai,  iu>xOripit ;  Phot.  Ijrx.  m.  r.  itox^'lfi'-) 

The  best  modem  works  on  Antiphon  ore:  P.  raa 
Spaan  (Iluhnken),  IMtwrlatio  iittoriea  dt  AiUi- 
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•in*,  OrttonAaiat,  Lejden,  I7SS,  4ta^  reprintod 
h  Sohnkm^  Opmmmla,  ud  in  Renke^  snd  Dob- 
•m'k  Qteek  ontora ;  Tsylor,  LnL  Lgtiae.  nL  p, 
9S8,  &c,  cd.  Reuke ;  Weatennaim,  OMoUeUe  d(r 
GVmoL  flfeiWlMufcif,  §§  40  and  41. 

S.  A  tngie  poet,  whom  Plntuch  {ViL  X.  Ont 
p.  833),  PhikMtntDS  (FiL  Sapk.  i.  15.  S  S),  and 
oiken,  eaniannd  widi  tlw  Attic  omtor  Anti- 
pkon,  wito  -was  pot  to  drath  at  Athena  in  B.  c. 
411.  Now  Antii^Mni  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
STneoie,  a*  the  court  ef  the  elder  Dionyriiu, 
who  did  not  aaaiuue  the  tyiannj  tiU  the  year 
B.  c  406,  that  ta,  five  year*  after  the  death  of 
tte  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antipbon  it  laid  to 
bare  written  diainaa  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  i*  not  known  to  haTe  ahewn  hia  poa- 
■on  ibr  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
Ua  Hit.  Tbeae  eiicnmmancea  alone,  if  then  were 
not  many  othera,  woold  ihew  that  the  ontor  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  peranna,  and  that  the 
latter  nrast  hare  aorriTed  the  fonner  many  yeaia. 
The  poet  wai  pat  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  aocord- 
JBg  to  aome  accoonta,  tot  haring  nied  a  •arcaatie 
capreaaion  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
•tbera,  far  ha'Hng  imprndently  cenaond  the  ty>- 
lant^i  eampacitiona.  (Plat,  Philoati.  fi.  ec ;  Aria- 
lot.  AM.  ii.  6.)  We  atiU  know  the  titlea  of  fire 
of  AntijJion'a  ti^ediea:  Tia.  Meleager,  Andro- 
nadis,  Medeia,  3mm,  and  Philoctetea.  (Bode, 
GoA.  dtr  Dram.  DidUk.  der  HeUem.  i.  p.  654,  &C.) 

S.  Of  Athena,  a  aephiat  and  an  epic  poet. 
Snidaa,  who  ays  that  he  waa  mmamed  \afyo- 
fJrfofos,  and  otheia  alate,  that  he  occnpied  him- 
•eif  with  the  interpretation  of  aign^  He  wnte 
a  wcfk  oo  the  mtetpretation  of  dreamt,  which 
ia  Rfemd  to  by  Artemidomt,  Cicero,  and  othera. 
(Aitemid.  Omtioer.  n.  14 ;  Cic  d»  /Nam.  i.  20, 
51,  VL.  70.)  He  it  nnqneationably  the  tame  per- 
Bon  aa  the  Antiphon  who  wat  an  opponent  of 
Soeiatea,  and  who  ia  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Mtmorab.  L  6.  |  I ;  compare  Ding.  Laert.  iL  46  ; 
Senec  CbaCro*.  9),  and  mntt  be  diatingoithed  from 
the  rtietorician  Antiphon  of  Rfaanmni,  aa  well  at 
ftmn  the  tragic  poet  of  the  tame  name,  although 
the  sncienta  themaelTea  appear  to  have  bisen  donbt- 
bl  aa  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  waa.  (Ruhnken,  Opnaila,  i.  pp.  148, 
Ac,  169,  Ac,  ed.  Fiiedemann.)  Not  a  line  of  hit 
poena  is  extant. 

4.  The  yonngeat  brother  of  Plato,  whote  name 
tlie  phfloaopher  hat  immortaliaed  in  hia  dialogue 
•'Pannenidet.''  (Pint.  <<•  PraL  Amor.  p.  484,  £) 
The  fitther  of  Plato't  wife  waa  likewiia  adled 
Antiphon.    (Phit.  da  Ckmio  Saent.) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  tS  De- 
mcathenea.  For  tome  offence  hit  name  wat 
effiwed  bam  the  Utt  of  Athenian  citizent,  where- 
opon  be  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himaelf  to  the  king,  that  be  would  de- 
airoy  by  fire  the  Athenian  anenal  in  Peirae«na ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  thia  intention, 
he  waa  orreated  by  Demoatbene*  and  aocuaed  of 
treadieiy.  He  waa  foand  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  B.  c  343.  (Dem.  d»  Conm.  pt  271; 
Stechow,  dc  AaeUm  OtvL  Vita,  p.  73,  Ac;  A»- 
caiNBs,  p.  S8.) 

6.  A  Greek  aophiat,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Ariatotle^  and  whoaa  opiniont  retpecting  the 
qoadnitine  of  tlie  ciide,  and  the  geneait  of  things, 
are  mentioned  by  thia  philotopher.  (Arittot.  So- 
TkuL  EUmA.  i  10,  i^.  L  2,  ii  I.) 
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7.  A  Greek  aathor,  who  wrote  an  aeceont  of 
men  dittingnithed  far  virtue  ('ipl  vwr  ir  ifrf 
■wfitrmvirrmii),  one  of  whom  waa  Pythagoraa. 
(Diogf.  LaeH.  viii.  3 ;  Poiphyr.  da  VU.  P^iag.  p.9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  aerieultun,  mentioned  by  Atho- 
naena.  (ziv.  p.  650.)  [U  S.] 

ANTIPHU8  ('Arr«^).  I.  A  ton  of  Priam 
andHecnba.  (Hom. /^  iv.  490 ;  ApoUod.  iiL12. 
§  5.^  While  he  waa  tending  the  flocka  on  mount 
Ida  with  hit  brother  Itaa,  he  wat  made  ptiaoner 
by  Achillea,  but  wat  reatored  to  freedom  after  a 
lanaom  waa  given  for  him.  He  afterwaidt  fell  by 
the  handt  of  Agamemnon.    (Horn.  //.  iz.  101,  &r.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Theatalna,  and  one  of  the  Oreak 
heroea  at  Troy,  He  and  hit  brother  Pheidipput 
joined  the  Oieeka  with  thirty  thipa,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Caipathoa,  CaiMw,  Cot,  and 
other  iahndt.  (Hoou  IL  VL  675,  Ac)  Acooidisg 
to  Hyginut  {Fhb.  97)  be  wat  a  ton  of  Mneqrlua 
and  Chaldope.  Four  other  mythical  pertonaget  of 
thia  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  IL  ii.  846,  Gd, 
ii.  19,  xvii.  68 ;  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  S.  [L..  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORI'NOS,  wen  the  aichi- 
teeta  who  laid  the  fonndationt  of  the  temple  of 
Zeua  Olympiua  at  Athena,  under  Peiaiitiatut. 
(Vitruv.  Tii.  Praef.  S  16.)  [P.  8.) 

ANTI'STHENES  ('AariaMrqi),  an  Agugbn- 
TUTB,  it  mentioned  by  Diodorui  (xiii  84)  aa  an 
initance  of  the  immenae  wealth  which  private  citi- 
rena  poateated  at  Agrigentum.  When  hit  daughter 
waa  married,  more  than  800  cBrrioget  went  in  the 
nuptial  praccAion. 

ANTI'STHENKS  ('KrruMntt),  a  CvNlc 
philotopher,  the  aon  of  Antiatlienea,  an  Athenian, 
wot  the  founder  of  the  tect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  tchoolt  of  philoaophy  wat  pep- 
hapa  the  moat  devoid  of  any  acientific  purpose. 
He  ilourithed  &  c.  866  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  hit 
mother  wat  a  Thncian  (Snidat,  *.  v. ;  Diog. 
lAert.  vi  1),  though  tome  wy  a  Phrygian,  aa 
opinion  proliably  derived  from  hit  replying  to 
a  man  who  reriled  him  at  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  godt  waa 
a  Phiygian.  In  hit  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagrn 
(b.  c  426),  and  waa  a  ditdple  firat  of  Goigiat,  and 
then  of  Socntei,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  wat  preaent.  (Plat,  Pilaei^.  §  59.) 
He  never  fingave  bit  matter's  persecutors,  and  if 
even  aaid  to  have  been  inttramentol  in  procuring 
their  punithment.  (Diog.  Laert.  vL  lU.)  Ha 
tnrvived  the  battle  of  Leuctm  (b.  c,  371),  aa  he  ia 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebant  to  a  aet  of  tchoolboyi  beating  their  mat. 
ter  (Pint,  Jjgatrg.  30),  and  died  at  Athena,  at  the 
age  of  70,  (Eudocia,  r>a/an'ui«,  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynoaarget,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Atheniont  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Henmlet.  Hence  probably  hit  foUoweia 
were  called  Cynict,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristatia 
(p.  23,  Biandia)  deidacea  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forma 
and  usages  of  society,  tieeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nodous  adhexvnce  to  their  own  opiniona,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogaea, 
aome  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  oo  bit  ooiH 
temporaries,  as  on  Ahabiades  in  the  second  of  bit 
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two  worki  entitled  Oftiu,  on  Oorgiaa  in  hit  Ani»- 
bnm  and  a  mort  forioiu  one  on  Plato  in  hia  SaUo. 
(Athen.  t.  p.  220,  b.)  Hia  atyle  waa  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theopompaa  even  aaid  that  Plato  atole 
from  him  many  of  hia  thought!.  (Athen.  zi.  p. 
608,  e.)  Ciceto,  howerer,  call*  him  "  homo  acu- 
tni  magia  qiiam  eniditua"  (ad.  AU  zii.  SB),  and 
it  ii  impoaaible  that  hi*  writing!  could  hare  de- 
mred  any  higher  pniae.  He  posaeaaed  conaider- 
able  powen  of  wit  and  aarcaam,  and  waa  fond  of 
playing  upon  worda ;  aaying,  for  inatance,  that  he 
would  lather  &11  among  KOfitttt  than  ttoKixn,  fat 
the  one  doTour  the  dead,  bnt  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  hia  pupila  atood  in  need  $it\ia- 
ptov  Koiyov,  iced  ypa^iov  ircuMfi  (t,  e.  ical  ivu). 
Two  declamationa  of  hia  are  preaerred,  named 
Ajaz  and  Uiyaaet,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epiatle  to  Ariitippni  ia  attributed  to  him. 

Hia  philoaophical  ayatem  wai  almoat  confined  to 
•thica.  In  all  that  the  wiae  man  doea,  he  aaid,  he 
eonfonna  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleaanre  ia  not  cnily 
unneceaaary  to  man,  but  a  poaitive  evil.  He  ie 
ivported  to  have  held  pain  and  even  infiuny 
(cuo((a)  to  be  ble»ing!,  and  that  madneia  ia  pre- 
ferable to  pleaanre,  though  Ritter  tbinki  that  aome 
of  theae  extravagance!  mnet  have  been  ad^wiced 
not  aa  hia  own  opiniona,  but  thoae  of  the  interlocu- 
tor! in  hi!  dialogue!.  According  to  Schleiermacher 
(Ammerhmgat  mm  PUleb.  S.  204),  the  paaaage  in 
the  Philebua  (pi  44),  which  mentiona  the  theory, 
that  pleaanre  ia  a  mere  negation,  and  conaiata  only 
in  the  abaence  of  pain,  refera  to  the  opinion*  of 
Antiatbenea;  and  the  atatement  in  Ariatotle  {Eth. 
Mc  z.  1),  that  aome  peraona  conaidered  pleaauie 
wholly  worthleaa  (xo^p  ^avXnr)  ia  certainly  an 
■llnaion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.  It  ia,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  conaider  all  pleaanre 
worthies*,  but  only  that  which  reanlta  from  the 
gratification  of  acnsnal  or  artificial  deairea,  for  we 
find  him  prai*ing  the  pleaanre*  which  apring  k 
r^s  ifwxqs  (Xen.  ^ftnp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
menta  of  a  wiaely  choaen  friendihip.  (Diog. 
LaerL  vL  1 1.)  The  aommum  bonnm  he  placed  in 
a  life  aocordmg  to  virtue, —  virtue  conaiating  in 
action,  and  being  anch,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  ia  never  loat,  and  ezempta  the  wiae  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.  That  ia,  it  ia  cloaely  con- 
nected with  reaaon,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  auffident  for  happineaa, 
it  reqnirea  the  aid  of  energy  {XHKparueij  ur](is); 
so  that  we  may  repreaent  him  aa  teaching,  that  the 
aummum  bonnm,  dprril,  ia  attainable  by  teaching 
(SiiSaKTiii),  and  made  up  of  ^finiaa  and  laxit. 
But  here  he  faeeomea  involved  in  a  vicioua  c^e, 
for  when  asked  what  ^tpimiiris  ia,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  inaight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  can*i*t  in  ^firtian.  (Plat. 
Rep.  vi  p.  £05.)  The  negative  character  of  hia 
ethica,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  ia  further  shewn  in  hia  apophthegm,  that 
the  moat  nece**ary  piece  of  knowledge  i*  ri  munt 
trofMStir,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  othera, 
rendering  him  niperior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  inatitutiona  of  his  country,  he 
really  fonnda  a  ayatem  aa  purely  lelfiah  aa  that  of 
Aristippoa. 

The  PkyneuM  of  Antiathenea  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  goda  (Cic  </<  Nat.  Dear.  i. 
19^  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  ia  nnoblc  to  know  him  by 
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any  aenaiUe  representation,  ainoe  be  ia  nnlike  nf 
being  on  earth.  (Clem.  Alex.  Slram.  t.  pi.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  viewa  of  providence,  alter- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  ha4>[dneaa  by  the 
&ct,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  Ood  la 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  tha 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogene*  of  Sinope,  and  seen* 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  whidi  be- 
long! to  other!  is  tmly  the  property  of  ti>e  wise 
man.  Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitiooa 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  ereiy 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qoolitiea, «.  g,  that  salver  is  like 
tin  in  oolonr.  (Arist  Met.  viii.  S.)  Thoa  be,  of 
coune,  disbelieved  the  PUtonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
aepaiate  essence.  This  alio  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  nnsdentifie  character  of  ius  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  diadplea,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.  His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  bidee  of 
his  coat  The  same  quality  appears  in  hia  coat- 
tempt  for  the  Athenian  constitntion  and  social  id- 
stitution*  generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
■elf  debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  hi*  mother.  Hi*  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.  His  school  is  classed  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socratidsts ;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  frxna  all 
acientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fiuutical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  bi%n  attribated  to 
their  master.  The  fragmenta  which  remain  sf  his 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmomt 
(Antiathenea,  Pragmenta,  Turici,  1 842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Hitler 
{GeeA.  der  PkHoeopUe,  viL  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  con  be  desired.  Moat  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  cotuse 
of  this  article.  We  may  add  to  them  Arriao, 
BpideL  iiL  22,  iv.  8,  1 1 ;  Ludan,  Ogmie.  iii.  p, 
541 ;  Julian,  OmL  vii  [O.  £.  U  C.] 

ANTI'STHENES  l^hmaUvnt),  a  diadple  of 
Hbraclbitus,  wrote  a  eommantaj^  on  the  woric 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vL  19.)  U 
ia  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  he 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Oreek  philosophers  (al  tmr 
^iXari^m  SioSoxoi),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  40,  iL  29, 98,  vi.  77, 87, 
vii.  168,  &C.),  unleaa  it  appear  preferable  to  aaaign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (<fc  MmbU.  S.)  [L.  &] 

ANTI'STHENES  (^/UTurBims),  of  Rbodis, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
ofiair*  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  hia 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  ita  partiahty 
towards  his  native  island,  ii  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius.  (xvi.  14,  &c. ;  oomp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plntoich  (de  ftmn.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  woric  called 
Meleagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (M  N.  xxzvi  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids ;  bat 
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vltder  t&cj  an  the  nme  penon  ■■  tbe  Rhadian, 
or  tva  diitiaet  writs*,  or  the  Epheaun  AntU- 
dK«>  aieatioaed  hj  Diogenei  LaSctint  (tL  19), 
cnant  be  decided.  [L.  &] 

ANTI'STHENES  CAyriafimt),  a  SrAnrxN 
(dnni  in  the  Peloponaenan  war,  was  ient  out  in 
I.  a  412,  in  cammand  of  a  aqnadron,  to  the  coaat 
«f  A«k  Miner,  and  was  to  bare  succeeded  Astyo- 
^Di,  ia  ease  the  Spartan  conuniisionefs  thought  it 
iwifMarj  to  deptiTC  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Iliac.  Tiii.  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  &  c 
Stt,  wha^  with  two  other  commiinaiiers,  he  was 
oat  got  to  inspect  the  state  of  aShin  in  Asia,  and 
laaooace  to  DercrUidas  that  his  command  was  to 
he  pnbngcd  far  another  year.  (Xen.  JUtUem,  iii.  2, 
i  C.)  There  was  ako  an  Athenian  geneial  of  this 
BK  (Afea.  iii.  4.  i  1.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Api  Clandtiis,  Coi^ 
&  c  US,  and  mother-ia-law  of  Tib.  OiBOchna. 
(PkL  ».  Gncdk.  4.) 

2.  Saqghter  of  P.  Astiatiiis  [AHTumoa,  No.  6] 
sad  Cdpainia,  waa  married  to  Pompeius  Hagnns 
ia  &  c  86,  who  oontcacted  the  connexion  that  he 
nasktobtam  a  fisroarable  judgment  from  Antistins, 
vfca  presided  in  the  eoort  in  which  Pompeius  was 
te  be  tried.  Antistia  was  diroroed  by  her  husband 
is  a.  c  82  by  SoDa's  order,  who  nuiide  him  many 
b  ■tep.danghter  Aemilia.    (PlaL  Pomp,  i,  9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
tmOf  ANTE^TIA,  plebeian.  (Ut.  ri.  30.)  In 
Ike  tniicr  ages  of  tlie  lepoblic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bcn  of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
ran  in  tater  tiniea  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
■ithsot  one.  The  aomames  imder  the  republic 
SR  Lsaao,  RcoDira,  and  Vbt08  :  those  who  had 
■D  aimiBie  are  giren  under  Awtistids.  No  per- 
•aoB  of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 
ANTI'STIUS.  1.  SK.x.AMTiaTiDi,tribaneof 
the  plebs,  a.  c  422.  (Lir.  iy.  42.) 

2.  L.  ANTixriua,  consular  trihone,  a  c.  379. 
(Ut.  Ti.  SO.) 

S.  M.  ANTtsrioB,  tribune  of  the  pkbs,  about 
t-c  32a   (Ut.  zxTi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4  M.  AimKnoa,  was  sent  in  &  c.  218  to  the 
noRh  af  Italy  to  recall  C.  Fhuninius,  the  consul 
dect,  to  Rooe.   (Lir.  azi  63.) 

i.  Sax.  AKTiariva,  waa  sent  in  a.  a  208  into 
(U  to  vateh  the  moTements  of  HasdntbaL  (lAr. 
zniLSS.) 

(•  P.  ANnanm,  tiibime  of  the  pleba,  b.  c:  88, 
"W"!  ia  his  tribaneship  C.  Caeiar  Stiabo,  who 
«M  B  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  haring 
iwg  piaetor.  The  apeech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
M  bmoght  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
W  beqaently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
Ua,  thoogh  he  was  already  advanced  in  year*. 
Cieen  speaks  fiiTooiaUy  of  his  eloquence.  •  In 
eonrqamee  of  the  marriage  of  his  danghler  to 
I^pnso  Magnus,  be  supported  the  party  ef  Sulla, 
Ki  «ss  pot  la  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
■.  c  I3L  His  wife  Odpnmia  killed  herself  upon 
«W  death  of  b«r  husband.  (Cic.  Brwi.  63.  90, 
rn  KuK.  Amer.  32 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  26  ;  Appian, 
6.  C  i.  88 ;  Lit.  EpO.  86 ;  Pint  Pomp.  9 ;  Oru- 
■na,  Grndk.  Roau,  i.  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Afmsnv*,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
Ml  When  Pompey  camo  into  the  province  in 
the  fcOowing  year,  Antistius  had  reoeiTed  no  >uc- 
"—m;  and  aceording  to  Cieen,  he  did  only  as 
■■sch  for  PoDipey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 
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PharsaGa  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  wos  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyni  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro- 
perty.   (Cic  ail  f'am,  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  phyeician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  &  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  laid  by  Suetonius 
(JmI.  Out.  82)  to  have  dedared,  that  out  of  all 
bis  wounds  only  one  was  mortal,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIS'TIUS  ('A»t(ot.oi),"  a  writer  of  Greek 
Efighahs,  though,  as  bis  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jofobs,  ad 
AtttioL  Or.  ziiL  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosiasus.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  smbouador,  was  aent 
with  three  otheis  to  Lor  Tolumniua,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  B.  c.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  ^1  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cic.  PhU.  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A', 
xxziv.  6.  8.  II)  the  reading  i>  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Comp. 
Drakenborch,  ad  Im.  I.  a.) 

ANTO'NIA.  I.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  &  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  B],  was 
■eixed  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
&ther  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  huge  sum.  (PluL  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
Bi  c.  63,  of  whom  ooo  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Qallus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  §  C),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  huaband  in  47„  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  DoUibella* 
(Cic.  PkU.  il  38 ;  Plut.  AnL  9.) 

4.  Daug:bt«r  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia,  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  n.  C.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  fi3  i  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  miut  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  88 ;  Dru- 
mann,  GemA,  lionu,  i.  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
toniuB  by  Octavio,  the  sister  of  Augustus  »-as 
bom  &  c  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenoborbus,  Cos.  B.  c  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius,  was  the  fiither  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ami.  iv.  44,  zii.  G4),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius {Ner.  5)  and  Plutarch  {AnU  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  bom  about  B.C.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusua,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children :  1.  Gcrmonicus,  tho 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Liria  or  Livilla ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  seo 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Ckiudius 
paid  tile  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(II.  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  proh^ly  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius.     Antonia  was  cclebmtcd  for  her  beauty, 
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virtue,  and  cluutity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  supports  the  account*  which  are  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Plut  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cat*.  IviiL  11,  lix.  3, 
Ix.  5;  Suet  Oal.  L  15,  23;  Tac.  Ann.  iiL  3,  18, 
zL3;  Va].Max.ir.  3.§S;  EcUiel,Ti  p.l78,&e.) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudin*  bj 
Petina,  wta  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompein* 
Magnus,  and  afterwuds  to  Faustus  Sulla,  Nero 
vrished  to  nuiny  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppoea,  A.  D.  66 ;  and  on  her  refilling  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  pot  to  death  on  a  eha^  of 
treason.  According  to  tome  accounts,  she  was  priry 
to  the  conspiiacy  of  Piso.  (Snet.  CImid.  27,  Ner. 
35;  Tac  ^m.  zii  2,  xiii  23,  xr.53;  Dion  Com. 
11.5.) 

ANTCyNIA  OENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  pattidan  Antonii  bear  the  eognomen  Mctenda 
[Mibknda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q, 
Antouius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Snlla,  who  is  called  Balbus  upon  coin*.  (Eckhel, 
T,  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antoniu*.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercule*.  (PIuL  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  conunemo- 
late  hi*  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin,  H.  N.  viii. 
16.  L  21;  comp.  Cic.  ad  AU.  x.  IS);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
yi.  pp.  38,  44.) 

ANTO'NINUS.  I.  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporanr  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  chaiao- 
«er  and  his  skill  in  composing  Oreek  epigtam*  and 
jambics.     (Plin.  ^ntL  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  em,  was  a  son  of  Eustathins 
and  Sosipatni,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopos,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  devoted  himeelf  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion ;  but  he  had  acnteness  enough  to 
tea  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  hi*  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tomb*.  Hi*  moral 
oondnct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapius, 
ViL  Aedaii,  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)         [U  S.] 

ANTON  I'NUS.  The  work  which  bean  the 
title  of  Antonini  Ttinihaiiium  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Anrdius  Antoninn^  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julio* 

Tito*  Anreliu*  Fulvui, 
Consul  A.  D.  85  ami  89,  and  Praefitctus  nrbi. 
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Caesar,  Anionius  Angnstos,  Antanins  Angnstalia, 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very  vahiaUe 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  croaa-rcods  arr  described 
by-a  list  of  all  the  places  and  station*  npon  them, 
the  distanea*  from  place  to  pbce  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  an  infoimed  by  Aethicn*,  a  Gredi  W*^ 
pher  whose  CommogrofUa  was  translated  by  8C 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julio*  Carwr 
and  M.  Antonius  (&  c  44),  a  genenal  snrvpy  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  ~»"i"-™l  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  thn« 
persons,  who  seveially  eompleted  their  labnirs  ia 
30, 24,  and  19,  B.  c,  and  that  Augusta*  sanctiasiBd 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement,  compared  witlt 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  wnk 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentinned  by 
Aethicos.  In  fiwt,  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  Itine- 
laty  and  the  OotmognfliM  of  Aethicn*  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  soma  writer*  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicu*  himself  who  redooed 
the  eurvey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  iL 
The  time  of  Juliu*  Caeiar  and  Angustoa,  when 
the  Roman  emjnre  had  reached  it*  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  ahould  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  aader- 
take  it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  c»- 
lendar.  The  honour  of  the  work,  theiefbre,  •eesna 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caeear,  who  began  it ;  to  U. 
Antoniu*,  who,  ftam  his  position  in  the  state,  mast 
have  shared  in  its  eommencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  to  Augusta*,  under  whom  it  wa*  completed. 
Nevertheln*,  it  is  highly  proboUe  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  oonaoii- 
date  the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  name*  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
wa*  altered  to  *uit  the  exi*ting  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  2&&-3U5), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  cf  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  "  Constantino- 
polis"  occurs  an  probably  spuriou*.  Wlioevei 
may  have  been  it*  author,  we  have  abimdaot  evi- 
dence that  the  work  wa*  an  official  one.  In  aeve- 
rol  passage*  the  number*  are  doubtful.  The  nanm 
ar*  put  down  without  any  apecific  rule  oa  to  the 
case.  It  wa*  fir*t  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Pari*. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weaaeling, 
Amst  1735,  4to.  (The  PrefMe  to  We*iFlii«1i 
edition  of  the  Itinatary;  The  Article  'Antoninas, 
the  Itinerary  of;*  in  the  Pamf  Cj/dopadm.)  (P.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.    £1L  Kv- 

RXLIUS.] 

ANTONI'NUS  PIU&  Th*  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  hi*  life,  at  full  length, 
wa*  Titat  Awrdimt  Falmit  Boiomu  Arnu  Atta- 
■nmu — a  series  of  appellations  derived  firam  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  £tom  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  hia  father 
was  originally  from  Nemanan*  (Nismet)  in  Trans- 
alpine Uaul,  and  the  moat  important  raembn*  o( 
the  *tock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Titus  Airin*  Antoninus,  ^  Boionia  Procilla. 
Consul  A.  n.  69  and  96.    I 


Anrelins  Fnlvns, 


Aureiins  ruivns,  -v- 

Consul,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasli.  | 


7         Arris  Fadilla. 


Fadill 
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Tltoa  Ameliot  Folma,  ■ftemida  T.  AxLiug  Hadmancs  Amavtsxn  Pio«  AuovBTua, 
Married  Annia  Oaleria  FMUtins. 


a.  Galerioi  Antoniniu M.  AnreUtu  Fulnu  — 

AaUm'mroL 

AntauBiu  hisuelf  wu  bom  nor  Luiuniim  on  the 
I9tk  of  September,  A.  o.  86,  in  the  leign  of  Oomi- 
tin;  waa  braoght  tqp  at  Loriom,  »  lilk  on  the 
Audint  *my,  afcoot  twelre  miles  bom  Rome; 
paaed  hia  bajhood  nnder  the  iDperintendence  of 
hia  two  giand&tlien,  and  from  a  tcij  eaily  age 
gave  pnmiM  of  hia  fiitore  worth.  After  baring 
fined  tke  oflieea  of  qnaeetor  and  praetor  with  great 
dirtiiirtioii,  he  waa  eleirated  to  the  oonnlihip  in 
130,  waa  afkerwaida  Kketad  by  Hadrian  a*  one  of 
the  fii«r  eoDaiilan  to  whom  the  adminiitniion  of 
IbUT  waa  entrmted,  waa  next  appointed  pncinuul 
■f  me  prmince  of  Am,  which  he  ruled  »  wisely 
that  he  aanaaaed  in  Cuna  all  former  gvmaon,  not 
r  irnpliwg  ma  gnndfirtber  Arrini,  and  on  hia  iS' 
tani  faoaia  waa  adnutted  to  than  the  leciet  eonn- 
•eb  at  the  prince  In  coneeqnenoe,  it  would  ap- 
peal, af  Ua  aecit  alone,  after  the  digath  of  Aeliu* 
Ceeaar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25tb  of 
Febnary  138,  in  the  62nd  year  of  hia  age.  He 
waa  imaiediately  anamed  by  his  new  &ther  at 
eelieigae  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
am,  nd  thmceforwaid  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelios 
Hadrianns  Antoninna  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
witkont  male  iasne,  he  waa  required  to  ad(^  M. 
Awans  Vema,  the  sob  «f  hia  wile's  brother,  and 
alas  It.  Ceionim  Commodns,  the  son  of  Aelius  Ca»- 
sar,  who  had  been  picTioasly  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  waa  now  dead.  These  two  indiriduals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  H.  Aueliua  Antoninu* 
aad  L.  Aorelias  Verus, 

Hadrian  died  at  Bniae  on  the  2nd  of  Joly,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  amngements  had 
been  eondnded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
aseended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  {pVen  of  the  fiunily  of  her  nephew, 
M.  AuRaLiiTS.  By  her  he  haid  two  daughters, 
Auielia  Fadilla  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
H.  Aurelina  Fnlrus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galenas 
Antoninus.  Anrelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  bther  was  setting  out 
far  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
coosia  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  empeior.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  diacovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appeaia  on  a 
iBie  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  rAIXPIOC. 
AMTXINEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTnNEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  rcTcrse  of  the  medal  is  the  head, 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  eKA  ♦ATCTEINA, 
which  prore  that  it  waa  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
husband's  accession.  It  will  be  obserred,  that 
while  Oalerius  is  styled  "son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus," be  is  not  termed  KAI2A]>,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  iiad  he  been 
bom  or  been  alive  after  his  &tber's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  fhna  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  rcgnrd  to  these  youths, 
and  &om  the  podtive  assertion  of  Dion  Catsiua 
(Ixix.  21),  that  Antoninus  bod  no  male  issue  when 


Anrelia  radilla.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wile  of  the 
emperor  M.  Adrslius. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
hia  sona  died  before  this  epoch;  and  heoca  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  8)  in 
preferring  toe  wel&re  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  &mily,  and  sacrificing  the  chums  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  youi^  Mop- 
ens,  is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
sm^naion  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violenee,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  aevef  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  proqierous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  moat  sagacious  and  able  pnnce 
were  steud&stly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
mon  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  daases  were  won 
by  his  simple  babita,  by  the  courtesy  of  hia  man- 
neiB,  by  the  ready  access  gninted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  be  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  bvours,  and  hia  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
oou&acations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accompliccL 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  hugely 
in  the  blessings  di£hted  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
waa  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioeh,  and  Carthage,  the  suf' 
ferers  were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  st^ily  fiJlowed  out  No  attempt 
waa  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Oermnns,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moora,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  foicc ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollins  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clydo 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  tur^  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  he  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  me- 
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212  ANTONINUS. 

dali,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
tioh  Antoninua  receired  for  a  aecond  time  the  title 
of  impemtor — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebiate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  ToL  viL  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  'which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  le- 
monstrances,  abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands ;  a 
neat  chief  of  the  dans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
ttome  to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  fiom 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
hent  jurists  of  the  ihy ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion vras  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
piactitionen  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interest*  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faostina  m  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Oard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelli  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  than. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities, which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  phm  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
ptuUae  alimentariae  FauMiiaiiae.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  eaoed  rites, 
ne  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa ; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  hod  a  strong  bias  toward^  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  hi*  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

Hi*  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  Ho  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius, 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancient*  them- 
ulre*  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Piiu, 


ANTONINUS, 
and  eeveral  diflferent  explanations,  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  hi*  biographer  C^to- 
linu*.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
Mm.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  sevend  members  cl 
their  body,  hod  resolved  to  vrithhold  the  honoors 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  bat  woe 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties. Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  bunt  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alamed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  marie  their 
admiration  of  the  fiwling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Piat,  or  the  dut^itUy  agttHtmate. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  fim 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  ^ose  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  besr 
no  such  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  confcmd  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  snch  favonr 
in  the  eyes  of  his  snccessors,  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  .^i^iudu. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  lib 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinus, 
which,  a*  may  be  gathered  firam  what  nas  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric.  Bnt  the  few  fact*  which  we 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Dion  Cassias,  and  from  incidental  notices  i;i 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  a*  they  go,  tlis 
representations  of  Capitolinus;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refiise  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  at 
most  unparalleled  ezeellencek  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  ANTOS'INI/S  PITS. 


ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  C*"- 
yViCffxIXo),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  nsne, 
entitled  turafu>p^tlaun>  (nmyiityf,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  nwD- 
tions  the  sources  from  which  be  took  his  aocoonlb 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  composi- 
tion and  style  it  is  of  no  valne.    There  are  but 
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«B7  few  MS8.  of  thia  work,  and  tha  ditef  dMi 
an  that  at  Heidelbog  and  the  oaa  in  Paiia.  The 
fint  edition  from  the  Ueidelbeig  MS.  with  a  Latin 
tonalation,  ia  bf  Xflander,  Bejel,  1568,  Bra. 
Tbeic  ia  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1774,  Sto.)  with  Dotea  by  Moneker,  Hematerhiua, 
&e.  The  belt  ia  by  Koch  (Leipx.  1832,  8to.),  who 
caOated  the  Pari*  MS.  and  added  nloahle  notea  of 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  Commemlatio  de  eaim  «(  omo- 
toribmt  mamiiaimm  d»  midaiu/ormi*,  Leifia.  1786, 
Pl89,&c.;  BiA,^pitU)ttteritiaiadBoimmadt—f>tr 
Amtimimo  UUraU,  I'awUmio  et  Arvbmmela,  Leipt. 
1S09 ;  Koch's  Prehce  to  hia  edition.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTCNIUS,  plebeian.     See  Antonia  OsNg. 

1.  H.  Antonius,  Magister  Eqoitnm,  B.C.  334, 
ID  the  SBmaita  war.  (lir.  viiL  17.) 

2.  Lk  ANTONitn,  expelled  from  the  aenate  by 
the  cenaon  in  &  G.  307.    (VaL  Mu.  ii  9.  g  2.) 
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3L  Q.  AintHniffi,  was  one  of  the  offieen  in  the 
fleet  nnder  the  pnetor  I^  Aemilias  R^illaa,  in 
the  war  with  Autiochiu  ib»  QtttX,  B.  c.  190. 
(LiT.  xzxrii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antoniui,  waa  sent  by  the  eoniul  Ae- 
miliua  Paulina,  with  two  other*  to  Peneas  after  the 
defeat  of  the  hitter,  &  c  168.   (Liir.  xIt.  4.) 

5.  M.  ANTONiua,  tribone  of  ue  pleba,  a,  a  167,. 
agfBttA  the  bill  intiodnced  by  the  praetor  M« 
Jnventiiu  Thalna  for  declaring  war  againat  the 
Bhodiana.    (Lir.  zIt.  2t,  40.) 

6.  L.  ANTONiua,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Cenao- 
liua,  about  the  middle  of  the  aeoond  century  &  c. 
(Priician,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  PutKh.) 

7.  C.  Antunivs,  the  ftther  of  the  orator,  aa 
appears  from  coina.    The  foUowing  ia  a  geuealogi-  ' 
cal  table  of  his  deacendants : 


7.  C.  Antonina. 
8.  M.  Aatonios,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99, 


9.  M.  Antcntu*  Cietiena, 
Pr.  B.  c.  75.    Married 

1.  Nnmitoria. 

2.  Julia. 


10.  C.  Antaniui,  Cos.  63. 


15.  Antonia. 


IS.  Antonia. 


11.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonios,  Illnr. 
J^Ianicd 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fiilria. 

4.  Octarim. 

5.  Cleopatnu 


13.  C.  Antooim,  Pr.  a  a  44. 


14.  L,  Antonius,  Cos.  B.  c.  41. 


17.  Antonia.   18.H.Ant»-   19.  Juint    20;Antoiua  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemacus 
Antonina.       Major.  Minor.  ander.        patra.    Philadelphns. 


25.  L.  Antonini. 


8.  M.  ANTomuH,  the  orator,  was  bom  a.  c. 
143.  (CicSnit43.)  He  was  qnaeetor  in  1 1 3, 
and  praetor  in  104,  uid  received  the  proTince  of 
Cilida  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  onler  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  piiates.  In  consequence 
of  his  soccesaee  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Plat.  Pomp.  24  ;  FatL  Triumpk)  He  Was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A  Albinns  [see  AuiNi'i),  No.  22], 
and  diatinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Satnminns  and  his  party,  espedally  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  aocnsed  of  bribery  by 
M.  Pnroniua,  but  was  acquitted.  He  conunanded 
in  the  Maiaic  war  a  port  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonhia  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
espooaed  Sulla's  side  in  the  iirrt  civil  war.  He 
was  ia  consequence  pnt  to  death  by  Marins  and 
Cinna  when  Uiey  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
enond  through  the  moring  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  oif  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marins,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  ia  ficeqneBtly  spdten  of  by  Ciceio  a* 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
intradnced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  D* 
Oraton,  together  with  hi*  celebrated  contemporaiy 
I^  Ciassu*.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  sod  nnartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  d»  Batione  JXemdi, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (d»  OnU.  i.  21)  and 
Qnintnian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  ha*  come  down  to  as.  Hi*  diief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himseli^  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  Testal  Tirgin,  a  a  113. 
(VaL  Max.  ia  7.  S  9.  n-  8-  S  1 S  Liv.  EpO.  63  ; 
Asoon.  ad  Cie.  Milon.  c  12 ;  Oros.  T.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo,  a.  c  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (AppuL 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  8.  An  oration 
aminst  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  Uie  phsbs,  a  c.  99. 
(Cic.  d»  Oral.  iL  1 1,  pro  RiMr.  perd.  9.)  _  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  AquUlius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  goTemment  of  Sicily,  about  a  c  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  BnU. 
62,  d<  Q^.  ii.  14,  pro  Ftacea,  39,  dt  Orat.  it  28, 
47,  M  r«rr.  T.  1 ;  Lir.  ^U.  70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  hinuetf  when  aecoaed  of  briberf  by  Danniiis. 
(Cic.  de  OnU.  ik  68.)  C.  A  defence  of  Norboniu, 
who  wa*  Boeiued  of  havinB  canted  the  deatniction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  careleu- 
nest.     (Cic  d»  Orat.  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  OmomaMkom  TWKnunii ;  Dnunaiui,  Get- 
eUdOe  Amu,  roL  L  p.  58,  Ac;  EUendt,  Prohg.  ad 
Ok.  Brut,  s  Heyer,  OraL  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  139, 
Jtc.  i  Wettennann,  GadtieUe  der  RomMiai  Bendt- 
tamkrit,  §|  46—48.) 

9.  M.  Antonidr  M.  r.  C.  n.  CnsTicus,  ton  of  the 
pnoeding  and  father  of  the  TrinmTir,  wa*  praetor 
m  a.  c  75,  and  obtaLoed  in  74,  thnnigh  the  inflo- 
•nce  of  P.  Cethegn*  and  the  cennil  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  eoasta  of  the 
Meditemneon,  in  otder  to  clear  the  sea  of  piratee. 
Bnt  Antoniua  waa  aTaridoua  and  greedy,  and  mia- 
uaed  hia  power  to  plunder  the  {noTincea,  and 
eapecially  Sicily.  He  did  not  ancceed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  wliich  he  made  npon  Crete,  although  he  waa 
aaaiated  by  the  Byiantinee  and  the  other  alliea, 
entirely  fidled ;  the  greater  part  of  hia  fleet  waa 
deatroyed ;  and  he  probably  aared  himaelf  only  by 
an  ignominioaa  treaty.  He  ahortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  waa  colled  Creticoa  in  deriaion.  Sallutt 
(//u(.  lib.  iii.)  deacribed  him  aa  "  perdiuidaa  pecu- 
niae genitua,  et  vocuoa  a  coria  niai  inatantibaa.'' 
He  waa  married  twice ;  fint^  to  Nmoitaria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  Philipp.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
warda  to  Julia.  (Plat  Ant,  i.  2;  Cic  Div.  m 
Ouell.  17,  n  Korr.  ii.  3,  iii.  91 ;  Paeudo-Aacon.m 
Dh.  p.  122,  M  r«rr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  OreUi  ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  31 ;  Appian,  Sic  6 ;  Ldctant.  /»<.  i. 
11.  §  32  s  Tac  .<4m.  xiL  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonids  M.  f.  C.  n.,  niniamed  Hr- 
nmDA  (Plin.  H.  JV.  yiii.  S3,  a.  79,  according  to 
Dmmann,  Oetck  Bonu,  i.  p.  531,  becauae  he  waa 
a  homo  mmifmu,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  aecond  aon  of 
Antoniua,  the  oiator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumTir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  hia 
war  Bgainat  Hilhridatea,  and  on  Sulla'a  return 
to  Rome,  a.  c  83,  waa  lefi  behind  in  Oreeoe  with 
port  of  the  caTalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  waa  aubaequently  accnaed  for  hia  oppreaiion  of 
Greece  by  Jnliua  Caeaar  (76).  Six  yeara  after- 
waida  (70),  he  waa  expelled  the  aenate  by  the 
eenaoia  for  plundering  the  alliea  and  waating  hia 
property,  bnt  waa  aoon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebiated  hia  aedileahip  with  extraordinary  aplen- 
dour.  In  hia  praetorahip  (65)  and  conanlship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  aa  hia  colleague.  According  to  moat 
acoounta  Antony  waa  one  of  Catiline'^  oonapinton, 
and  hia  well-laiown  extraTagonce  and  rapacity 
teem  to  render  thia  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  hia  tide  by  promising  him  the  rich  pnyinoe 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  hare  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amaaaing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
conaolar  pnrinoe  of  OauL  Antony  had  to  lead-an 
aimy  agamat  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  againat 
hia  former  friend,  he  gare  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  hia  legate,  M.  Petniua. 

At  the  concluaion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
hia  prorince,  which  he  plundered  ao  shamefnUy, 
that  hia  recall  waa  propoaed  in  the  aenate  in  the 
beginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  tA  it 
waa  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cieen  had 
given  up  the  prorince  to  Antony  on  the  iecret 
nndentanding,  that  the  latter  ahoold  giro  him  part 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  aaid  the  lame  himadf ; 
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and  Cieen'a  conduct  in  defending  him  in  tlie  a^ 
nate,  and  also  when  he  waa  brought  to  trial  sal>- 
tequently,  atrengthened  the  auspician.  In  60, 
Antony  waa  ancceeded  in  the  prorince  by  Octaviiu, 
the  father  of  Auguatua,  and  on  hia  retain  to  Rama 
waa  accnaed  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline''a 
eonapiracy  and  of  extortion  in  nu  prorince.  He 
waa  defended  by  Cicero,  bat  waa  notwitbatanding 
condemned  on  both  chugea,  and  retired  to  tha 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  aabject  to 
him,  aa  if  it  were  hia  own ;  ha  even  nommfnred 
building  a  city  in  iL  (Stiab.  x.  p.  455.)  He  waa 
subaeqoently  recalled,  probably  by  Caeaar,  bat  at 
what  time  U  nnoeitain.  We  know  that  be  waa  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic  PUvP-  >i-  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  hmg  aurvive  Caeaar.  (F<»' 
the  ancient  anthoritiea,  aee  OreUi'a  Q»o»>o»ric«aa 
7WI.  and  Ommaim^  GaMdUe  Romt,  i.  f.  31.) 
II.  Antonu.  [Antonia,  No.  I.] 
12  M.  Antonivs  M.  f.  M.  v.,  the  ton  of  M^ 
Antoniua  Creticua  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  aiater  of 
L.  Juliua  Caeaar,  oontul  in  B.  c.  64,  waa  bom,  in 
all  probability,  in  el  c  83.  Hia  father  died  while 
he  waa  atill  young,  and  he  waa  brought  np  in  tbe 
houaa  of  Cornelius  Lentnlua,  who  manied  hia  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  salnequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  aa  one  of  Catiline's  oonspimtora. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  reiy  youth  in  erery  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguiahed  by  liis 
lavish  expeniUture  and  extnragance ;  and,  oa  he 
doea  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  foruina 
from  hia  father,  hia  aSairs  aoon  became  deeply  in- 
rolred.  He  waa,  howerer,  releaaed  from  hu  diffi- 
culties by  hia  friend  Curio,  who  waa  hia  companion 
in  all  hia  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  exuted,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
hononnble  connexion.  The  desire  of  rera^png 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentolna,  Icn 
Antony  to  join  ClodiuB  in  hia  oppoaition  to  Cic«n> 
and  the  ariatocntical  party.  Bat  their  friendahip 
waa  not  of  long  oontinnance ;  and  Antony,  piraatit 
by  hia  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  serred  ander  the 
proconsul  A.Gabinins  as  commander  of  the  caralrjr. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  aa  a  bnre  and  entei>- 
piizing  ofiicer.  He  took  part  in  the  campa%na 
against  Aristobnins  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  reatontion  of  Ptolemy  Anietea  to  l^gypt  ia 
55.  In  the  following  year  ^54)  he  went  to  Caeaar 
in  Oanl,  whoae  faronr  and  inflneno*  he  acqoired, 
and  waa  in  oonaeqnenoe,  on  hia  retmn  to  Rosne 
(53),  dected  qnaeitor  for  the  following  year.  Ha 
waa  supported  in  hia  canraas  for  the  qnaeatonfaip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  thimiah 
the  mediation  of  Caeaar.  Aa  qnaaator  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  aemd  nndar  Caaaat  far  the 
next  tm  yeara  (52,  51). 

Antony  a  energy  and  intrepi^ty  pointed  him  oat 
to  Caesar  aa  the  most  useful  parson  to  support  hia 
interesU  at  Rome,  where  it  waa  erident  that  the 
ariatocntical  party  had  made  np  their  minda  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  potaiUe.  Antony  aeeoad- 
ingly  left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Roma.  Thraoiih 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  aoguia,  and  waa  alao  ehoaen  one  of  the 
tribunea  of  the  pleba.  He  entered  on  hia  ofioe  as 
the  1 0th  of  Uecember,  and  immediately  c 
attacking  the  proceedinga  of  Pompey  and  the  i 
tocracy.  On  the  lat  of  Jannaty  in  the  following 
year  (49),  the  aenate  paaaed  a  decree  drpriTing 
Caeaar  of  hia  command.    Antony  and  hia  mUrsupM 
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Q.  CiMn'in  interpiMed  their  reto ;  fant  u  Uie  t/natt 
■rt  tUa  at  nooglit,  and  thieatened  the  Utci  of  the 
two  tziboaea,  Antooy  and  hii  eoDeagoe  fled  firom 
Rome  on  the  7tfa  of  Janoary,  and  took  nfiige  with 
Caeaar  in  Oanl.  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  withia  a  few  week*  obtained  complete  poaaea- 
BOB  of  the  peninnla. 

Antoojr  waa  one  of  hia  legatee,  and  recened  in 
die  Bane  jcar  the  nipreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caeaar  croeaed  into  Spain  to  praaecnte  the 
war  aipinat  the  Pompeian  paity.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  eonducted  leinfercementa  to  Caeaar 
in  Oreece,  and  waa  preient  at  the  hatUe  of  Phar- 
•aSM,  wIm»  he  eomimmded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  waa  then  dictator,  upoinled  Antony 
■aaterof  thehone;  and,  dnring  the  abaenoe  of  the 
firacr  in  A6ica,  he  waa  again  left  in  the  commaod 
«f  Italy.  The  qaiet  state  of  Italy  gare  Antony 
VI  oppoctointy  of  indnlgiag  his  natanl  lore  i^ 
pieaaare.  <SceiD  in  hia  seomd  PhiHppic  has  giren 
a  Bilnnte  accoant  of  the  flagtant  debaneheriea 
and  HoeBtianaoeas  of  which  Antony  was  gniHy  at 
thia  tne,  both  in  Rone  and  the  Tarioni  towna  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
aecoonta  aie  snbataot^y  tme,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  doling 
this  time  that  Antony  diTorced  hi*  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  prcTionsly  married  to  Fadia  [  Fasia]  \ 
and  Kved  with  an  actress  named  Cytherii,  with 
wIhhb  he  appeared  in  poblic 

Abont  ue  same  time,  a  eircnmstanoe  occurred 
wUch  jndueed  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antsay.    Antony  had  porchaaed  a  great  part  of 
Panpeyls  piapoly,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  idea  that  the  money  would  nerer  be  asked  fiir. 
Bat  Caeaar  insisted  diat  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  niaed  the  tnm  with  difficulty.     It  waa 
peiiiaps  owing  to  this  drcomstaace  that  Antony 
m  not  acconpany  Caevr  either  to  Afiica  or  Spain 
in  46.     Doring  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodiaa,    In  the  next  year  (4i)  all  trace 
of  disagiecDient  between  Caeaar  and  Antony  dis- 
qipeats ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Oanl  to  meet  Osesar 
on  hia  retam  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festinl  rf  the   Lnper- 
caliL     In  44  he  was  consnl  with  Caeaar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  was  moidered  (15th  of 
kfanch),  waa  kept  engaged  in  canreraation  by  tome 
of  the  eonspiratoiB  ootnde  the  senate-hooae.    The 
cog^intars  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  a*  an 
anamplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  belbre  by  Trebonius,  while  he  waa  in  Oanl ; 
bat  the  piuyusition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 
Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.     The 
nmrder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  tor  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conq>intotB.     Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  pnidait  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  bat  meantfane  he  obtained  iiom 
Calpamia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cao- 
ar;  and  by  ma  speedi  orer  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  nading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  die  people  agwnst  the  mnrdenrs,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  finm  the  popular 
wrath.     Antony,  howerer,  seems  not  to  haTe  con- 
tidezad  himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  e6fected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  indued  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  ware 
ibond  among  Caesar's  papera.     Antony  was  now 
the  moat  powerfdl  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likdy  to  d>lain  the  same  position  that  Caemr  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octananns,  the  adopted  sm  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol> 
Ionia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caeaar,  and 
managed  to  secnre  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  nncte'k  Teteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  BrDndusinm,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legiona  which  had  come  baa  Haeedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  Isgions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caeaar ;  and  Antony,  toward*  the  end  of  Norem- 
ber,  proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Oanl,  which  had  been 
pcevuHisly  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dee,  Bmtu*  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
wa*  declared  a  pablie  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibins  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  a,  C;  4S,  BeTeral 
battles  were  fbngfat  with  various  snooess,  till  at 
tangth,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
Ainril,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how^ 
ever,  had  fidlen,  and  the  command  now  devolTed 
upon  Dec.  Brutus.  In  Qaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  Tigoor 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  canse,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
tfanogh  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumtm  St^pmkUeaa 
OaHMiMtdae  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Oaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain  i  and  Caeaar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony— on  act  of 
cmdty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassias,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  waa  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caeaar 
returned  to  Italy  i  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  withner.  But  be  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  sumort 
hi*  brother  Luein*  [see  No.  14]  and  hi*  wife  Fnl- 
via,  who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caeaar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caeaar  hod  obtained 
poasession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  hod  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  aame  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconinliation  between  Caeaar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caeaart  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  vrorld 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  hi*  Aan 
dl  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic, 

In  the  followiug  year  (39),  the  Triumvin  con- 
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claded  «  peace  with  SexL  Pompey,  and  AnUmy 
afierwordi  went  to  hU  pronnce*  in  the  CMt.  He 
entnuted  the  war  against  the  Paithiani  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  Tictory  over  them 
both  in  thii  and  the  following  year  (38).  Soaini, 
another  of  hia  genenli,  conquered  Antigonua,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  jadaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
Tod,  and  took  Jenualem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  token  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octaria.  The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  3lst  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  &om  the  day  on  which  the 
ibnner  hod  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  letnmed  to  the  easL  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octana  back  to  her  brother,  and 
sunvndeied  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  pronnces.  From  this  time  forward, 
ClropatiB  appears  as  Antony's  eyil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  hirge  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  fiulnre ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  at  his  troops,  and  retained  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. ,  Antony  now  hiid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimoUte  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  side*;  and 
It  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Artium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
eonqucnr ;  his  infantry  was  defeated ;  and  apon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  foUownl ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
(AtiGDSTUS.]  {Pbitmh't l^e  of  Anltmf ;  Orel's 
OnoituutiooH  Tall. ;  Drumann's  GeichicUt  Somg,  i. 
p.  64,  &c)  The  annexed  cmn  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonivs  Imp. 
Cos.  Diaio.  iTBB.  MT.  Tbbt.,  which  is  suiioimded 
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with  a  enwn  of  ivy.    On  the  reverse  is  a  ciatak,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmountrd 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  aer- 
pents.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vL  p.  64.) 

IS.  C.  Antonius  M.  r.  M.  N.,  the  second  ooo 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticns  [No.  9],  and  the  bntlicr 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesur's  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  w«* 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  pleba.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  provinee  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Biutns  in  43.  Bintus  ke{it 
him  as  a  pris(nier  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  morder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  OhoduuC  ;  Dmmaiin'tGaaL/ZaiUi 
i.  p.  £23,  &C.)  The  following  coin  of  C  Antomins 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  hod  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  at 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  hesbd 
is  the  cauaia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Mjt- 
cedonian  coins.  (DkL^AiU.t.v.Quuu!  Krkhel, 
ToL  vi.  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  AsTONiua  M.  r.  M.  k,  the  yoonger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  bratker'a  iis- 
teissta,  especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  tnopa. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Oaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  ho 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribesk  During  hia 
considship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Pi  ear 
about  the  divirion  of  the  hnds  among  tlie  vetetana, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  eoauneoly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Folvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  inflnmee 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Pemsia,  when  he  was  straightway  dosdy  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  suirender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  fbUowing  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appmnted 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  whicfc 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  fi),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother's  intereata. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  poasessioB 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate ;  but  this  doe*  not  prove,  as 
some  modem  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  iras 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests,  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lndus'  character.  He  ciUa 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  npon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  {PhiL  iii. 
12,  V.  7, 11,  xii.  8,&c,)  Mndi  of  this  i«  of  ooone 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  Oaoaust;  Dramaan^  GmA. 
A«sis,Lpt  6a7,dcc.)   The  annexed  coin  of  L.  Aa- 
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tonhi*  icpnaMita  alio  the  head  of  hii  brother,  M. 
Anlaniiu,  the  trimnTir,  with  the  inacription : 
M.  A.vr.  lM(r}.  Ave.  Ulna.  B.  P.  a  M.  NaavA. 
PaociP. 


IS.  16.  Aktosia.    [Awtojoa,  2.  S.] 
17.  Anto!<u,  the  danghter  of  H.  Antonim,  the 
tnumvir.  and  Antonia.     [A.vtonia,  4.] 

IR.  M.  AwTosrva,  M.  w.  M.  N.,  called  by  the 
Gnek  writen  AntfUmt  f  AmAAot),  which  i>  pn>- 
bablT  only  a  etampt  form  ior  Antonilliu  (yoong 
Antonins),  waa  the  elder  of  the  two  tona  of  the 
trimnvir  by  his  wife  Folria.  In  B.C.  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  wa*  betrothed  to  Jolia,  the 
danghter  of  Caesar  Octnvianns.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  snccess  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  npon  his  son  Marcns  the 
tnga  ririlis  (b.  c  .30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
and  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  zlriiL  6t, 
li.  6,  8,  15 ;  Snet.  Amg.  1 7,  63 ;  PlaL  AnL  71,  81, 
87.) 

19.  JPLOs  Antonidk,  M.  r.  M.  N.,  the  yomiger 
no  of  the  trinrnTir  by  Folvia,  was  broaght  np  by 
his  step-mother  Octana  at  Rome,  and  afier  his 
fiuher's  death  (b.  c.  30)  neeired  great  marks  of 
Esvonr  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
OetaTia.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Ao- 
gnstos  married  him  to  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octana  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  praetorship  in  B.  c  1 3,  and 
the  consnlship  in  &  c  10.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100; 
Dion  Cass.  Ut.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  Ctaad.  2.)  In  con- 
•oinenoe  of  his  adnlteroos  intenonne  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  B.  c.  2,  but  seems  to  hare 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  volontary  death. 
Ur  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  Case.  It.  10 ;  Senec  <U  BrmU.  Yit.  5 ;  Tae. 
Am.  n.  44,  iii  18  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  to.  46  ;  VeU. 
Pat.  {,  c)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Uotaoe's  odes  (ir.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
hira. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  danghter  of 
M.  Antonins  and  Octaria.     [Antonu,  No.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  Minob,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonins  and  Octaria.     [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Albxandbr,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patia.     [AxiXANOBR,  p.  1 12,  a.] 

23.  CtBOPATBA,  daughter  of  M.  Antonios  and 
deopatia.     [Clbopatka.] 

24.  Ptolbhabus  Philadblphds,  ion  of  M. 
Antonius  and  CleopatnL     [PTOLBMAXDa.] 

25.  Ii.  ANTONiim,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumrir,  was  sent,  after  his 
bther's  death,  into  honoorable  exile  at  Massilia, 
where  he  died  in  a.  d,  25.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  ('ArroJi'ios).  1.  Of  Aauoa,  a 
Greek  poet,  one  of  whose  epignuns  is  still  extant 
in  the  Oreek  Anthology,  (ix.  102 ;  comp.  Jacobs, 
ad  Amiiol,  toL  xiii.  p.  852.) 
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2.  Smuoned  Mblima  (the  Bee),  >  Orsdc 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  soma  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  en.  He  must,  howerer,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-e^led  loci 
commune*,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  SU^ 
haeus,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  176  titles.  The 
eztnets  an  taken  from  the  early  Christian  father*. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfert,  1581 ,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  foL  It  is  also  contained  in  the  BiUioA. 
Pair.  vol.  V.  pi  878,  &c,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  BiU. 
Gt.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave,  &r^  Eeda.  HitL Ut. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  honk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  a.  o.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
U  Allatios  (Diatr.  de  Scr^it.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  Imt  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland's  .i<^  Sanctcr.  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Say>I.E(xUs.  HiMl.LU.ii.p.HS.)  Voaaius  (/Ai 
Hill.  Lot.  p.231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  conuder 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  somamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  woa 
bom  in  a.  D.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Ileradeia,  in 
Middle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Oreek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed tmknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  langnage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  lai^  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  die  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  hs 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  htbour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  np  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  A.  D.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
worid.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
pleaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt.  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
leam  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsiuoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  SL  AthanasiuB  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  A.  d.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  pahn  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obGged  to  ntum  aninjnred  to  hu  (olitode. 
As  bt*  peace  began  to  be  more  and  mora  distoibed 
by  the  nnmber  of  Tuiton,  he  withdraw  further 
east  to  a  monntain  which  is  called  mount  St  An- 
tonins  to  this  day ;  but  he  neTcrtheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonins  wrote  seTsral  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  giant 
bis  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  eren  innted  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonins,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  nse  his  authority  against  the  Aiians  in 
^Orpt  wen  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaden. 
After  the  restoiation  of  Athanasins,  Antonins  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
{liend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Aiians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  proceasian,  erery  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Samt  and  to  obtain  his 
Unsing.  After  baring  wrongfat  sandiy  minde* 
at  Alexandria,  ha  ntorned  to  hia  maantains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17lli  of  Janoary,  856.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  bvourito  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  pn&ned  by  vulgar  supoati- 
tioa.  This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
ti^reaaed  in  hjs  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
■till  extant,  shew  that  Antonins  was  &r  above  the 
majority  of  religions  enthnsiasU  and  fanatics  of 
those  tunes,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St. 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonins,  bnt  only  seven  of  them 
an  generally  considered  genuine.  About  A.  D.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abiaham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  rolume  containing  varion* 
■eimons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antoniiu. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Vita  S.  Atikmii,  Gr.  H  luA.  ed. 
Hoeachel,  Aognstae  VindeL  1611,  4to.;  Socrat. 
KtL  Eodu.  i.  21,  iv.  23,  2£ ;  Soiom.  HiA  Bedm. 
i.  8,  ii.  SI,  S4;  comp.  Cave,  Sar^  End.  HitL  Lit 
i.  PL  160,  fte.)  [L.  S.] 

ANT(yNIUS,  a  rHTmcuN,  edled  by  Oalen 
i  ^miiua,  "the  herbalist,"  who  mnst  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
(Z>s  Cbsipof.  MeHeani.  tec.  Loaot,  ii.  I,  voL  zii. 
p.  S57i  D*  CbaqM*.  Mtdkam.  tee.  Gat,  vi.  15, 
voL  xiii.  PL  936),  and  be  is  petbaps  the  same  per- 
son who  u  called  ^upitaKowtiKtis,  "  the  diuggist-" 
{De  Constat.  Medicam.  see.  Zoeot,  iz.  4,  vol  ziiL 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  AnUmiau  (Mot  [Castor,  Antomus],  bnt 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Opera,  roL  zix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Oalen's  name,  bnt  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  bis  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonins, 
who  is  there  called  4iX»fui04>  koI  ti^iro^i ;  and 
Oalen  wrote  his  work  De  Propriomm  Animi 
cmJMidam  A^iKbtmm  DignotioM  el  Onrttiiome  {Opera, 
vol.  V.  p.  1,  &G.)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  ao  Epicorean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  bowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W,  A.  0.1 

ANTO'NIUS  ATTICUa    [Atticos.] 


ANUBIS. 
ANTCNIUg  CASTOa    [CasTOR.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'OENEaL    [DiooBNn.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.     [Fkliz.1 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.    [Flahm^I 
ANT0T<1US  GNIPHO.     [Gnii-ho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[HoNOBATtraL] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.     [Jdlianus.} 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LISl    rLiBKKAi.ia.1 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA    [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.    [Nado.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.    [NatalkI 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUSl    [No7bli.iis.1 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.    [Polimo.1 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.    [PaiMua.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.    [RvFUa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNl'NUS.    [Satukhi- 

NDB.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.     [Taubot.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.    [Tbailos.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  conlemponry  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Arista,  fiaa- 
rished  abont  340  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)      [P.  8.1 
ANTYLLUS.    [ANTONina,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  ('A>TuU«t),  an  eminent  phyu- 
dan  and  surgeon,  who  mnst  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribaaina,  and  lAo  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.     Of  the  place  of  hia 
birth  and  the  evento  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appeals  to  have  obtained  a  gnat  repntatson, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lejnoom 
(in  Cramer's  Aneedala  Oratm  Paruiauia,  voL  vr, 
p.  196)  among  the  oelebiated  physidana  of  anti- 
qnity.     He  was  rather  a  voluminons  writer,  bnt 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  loaie 
fragmento  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasiiia, 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.    'These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  maa 
of  talent  and  originality.     The  moat  iatereatiiig 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  pneerved  ia 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  lixhe 
otomy,  of  which  ha  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  an  still  extant.     The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  tha  Diet,  tf 
Ant  t.  r.  Ckinuyia.    The  frngmente  of  AntyDna 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  sepanto 
form,  with  the  title  AntgUi,  Yettrit  CUrwryi,  ri 
Aslifma  miiilaada  etUbit  Pamagiola   ffmhiiln. 
Pmaide  Curtio  Spremgd,  Hahw,  1799,  4taL     For 
particulars   respecting  the    medical  and    snrgical 
practice  of  Antyllns,  see  Haller,  fitUud.  Ckinry^ 
and  BibUolh.  Medic  Prod. ;  Sprengel,  Hkt.  <fa  6s 
Mid.  IW.  A.  0.1 

ANU'BIS  CAseufu),  an  ^yptaan  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  hnraaa 
being  with  a  dog's  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  mnst  be  distinguisned,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  profaabiii^  en- 
ginaily  a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  wcnhip  of 
the  dog,  the  representetive  of  that  useful  spedea  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  np  md  oom- 
bined  with  other  religious  systems,  and  AnnUa 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  He  worship  ef 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufBcienUy  attested  by  Hendotas 
(ii.  66),  and  there  an  traosa  of  ite  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  fay  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  nm.  (EoaUth. 
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Oil  Ofym.  p.  1831 ;  Mich.  Apiwt.  CtmUr.  iVover*. 
zrn.  Na  7.)    The  bet  tint  Socnta*  nied  to  nrcar 
bj  a  dog  u  (•  weD  knoim,  that  we  Mueely  need 
BMSIiaB  it.    (Athen  tu.  p.  300 ;  Porphyr.  de  A^ 
>tuL  la.  p.  285.)     It  it  howerer  a  lemaifaiUe  bet, 
that,  notvithatanding  this,  the  name  of  AnalM  it 
not  e:qi(aal7  mentiiHied  by  any  wrilCT  proTiou  to 
the  ace  of  Angvxtoa  \  bat  after  that  time,  it  fn- 
SueaUy  oecn*  both  in  Oieek  and  Roman  anthon. 
(Or.  Met.  ix.  690,  ^aior.  ii.  13w  11 ;  Pnpert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Tiig.  ^ea.  vm.  698 ;  JuTen.  zt.  8 ;  Lneian, 
Jafk,  frag.  8,    OmeiL  Dear.  10,  11,    Tomr,  28.) 
SevenI  of  the  pasaegea  here  refened  to  atte«t  the 
impaitaiioe  of  the  worahip  of  this  dirinity,  and 
Etabo  ezpreaaly  itatet,  that  the  dog  wm  woithip- 
ped  tfanMtgfa0nt  Egypt  (xrii.  p.  812);  bat  the  prin- 
dpal  and  periiqa  the  original  Kat  of  the  wonbip 
^)pean  to  han  been  in  the  nomot  of  Cynopdi*  in 
aiddle  £^Tpt.    (Stnh.  Le.)    In  the  storie* aboat 
Aonhia  wmeh  have  come  doim  to  na,  a*  well  at  in 
the  explanatiom  of  his  nature,  the  original  ehane- 
tcr — (hat  of  a  fetish — i*  lost  sight  oi^  probably  be- 
came the  pUloeo{diiGal  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
tD  find  jnmi-rting  liigher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
•f  Annfais  than  it  originally  was.    Aeoording  to 
the  lationaliatic  Tiew  oif  IModonis  (L  18),  Anubia 
was  the  seo  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  Us  ezpediUooa,  and  was  covered  with 
die  akin  of  a  dog.     For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented aa  a  hmran  being  wiih  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  ezpbunis 
this  nunstTMiB  figure  try  sayingv  that  Annbis  per^ 
iwined  to  Osiiis  and  Us  the  serriee  of  a  gnard, 
•hidi  ia  periormed  to  men  by  dog^    He  mentiona 
a  tlmd  aeeoimt,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  geanine  mythoi.    When  lut,  it  is  slid,  sought 
Ontia,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  md  ezpreaeed 
dieir  deare  to  assist  her  by  balking.     For  this 
reason  the  prooeasion  at  the  festival  of  lais  was 
pieeeded  fay  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  (/•.stOi.) 
Aimhia  waa  a  aon  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthya  in  the  bdief  that  ^e  waa  his  wiie  Ilia. 
After  the  deadi  of  Osiris,  Isb  sought  the  child, 
fang^itt  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
panion under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
fonaed  to  her  the  aame  service  that  dogs  perfoim 
to  men.    An  inteipretition  of  this  mythna,  derived 
fiom  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Pfaitatdi.  (/•.  el  O*.  88.)     Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  Isis  the  country  of  E^pt  so  fiir  as 
it  is  oaoally  fructified  by  the  river.     The  districts 
at  the  eztranities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Annbis  aeooidingly  is  the  son  of  the  NUe, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  nt  tat  country.     But  this  only  explains  the 
tama  at  the  god,  without  giving  any  d<£mte  idea 
ef  him.      In  another  passage  (Le.  40)  Plutarch 
says,  that  Nephthys  signified  ernything  which  was 
under  the  earn  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
whidi  was  above  it  and  visible.     Now  the  ciide 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.      Analris  in  diis  account  is  raised  to  the 
tank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.    (Clem. 
Akz.  Sirom.  v.  p.  667.)    In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
|em^  (jSfiiios)  waa  particularly  aacied  to  him. 
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rStnb.  ztS.  p.  805 ;  Stat.  ^e.  iii  2:  113.)  Far 
mrther  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Ana> 
Us  the  reader  is  lefened  to  the  works  on  Egyptiaii 
mythology,  such  as  JaUonsky,  Pantk.  AtgfpL  v.  1. 
8  12,  &C.;  ChampolUon  Oe Jenne),  Fiamlkiam  J^fp- 
Sm,  Paris,  1833 ;  PrilcWd,  ^fffptim  MytMogf. 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
worship  among  them.  The  Oreeks  identified  tha 
Egyptian  Annns  with  their  own  Hetmes.  (Plut. 
liid.  11),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  tha 
aame  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  (Plut  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introdneed  at  Roma 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  {BeO.  Ch. 
iv.  47;  camp.  VoL  Max.  vii  3.  g  8)  describe*  tha 
escape  of  the  aedila  H.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widdy 
spread  both  in  Oreece  and  at  Rome.  (ApoleL  Mel, 
zi.  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  CbimioA  9 ;  Sportian,  Pet- 
eemu  Nig.  6,  Ankm.  Cane.  9.)  [L.  &] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  tha 
generals  of  Severus,  gained  •  battle  over  Niger  at 
Isans,  iu  D.  194.  He  afterwards  commandMl  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  anny  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabene,  ▲.  o.  197.  He  waa  consul  in 
A.  D.  199.    (Dion  Cass.  Izziv.  7,  Izzt.  a) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anzur  (Terracina)  to 
gether  with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Fennia  aa  Juno.  (Serr.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  la 
Aznr  or  Anzur.  (Diakenborch,  ad  Sit.  ItaL  viii. 
S92 :  MoreO.  Tlaawr.  iVwn.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  8.] 

A'NYSIS  CAj>iwu),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Saboct^  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  yean.  Anyds 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refiige  in  the  maishes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  on  iahmd  which 
afterwards  remained  miknawn  for  miwaiid  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  diseoveied  by  Amyrtaeoa. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  yean  the  Ethi<^iiaiit 
wididrew  bosa  Egypt,  Anyais  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resimied  the  government.  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tc^  CAi^  TeyHmt),  the  an- 
thorns  of  several  romams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  PoQuz  (v.  6)  and  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (•.e.Try^a).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager(Jacoba,  AntM.  L  1,  v. 
6),  in  whoae  list  ahe  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Theaaolonica  (liid.  it  101,  no.  23),  who  name* 
her  with  Piaxilla,  Hyn,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (e^Xur  'Ofoifor),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  cluuacter.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  port  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric. choml 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas. 
sage  in  Tatian  (adv.  Graeeot,  S2,  p.  1 14,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Enthyciates  and  Cephisodotna,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  800  bl  c  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anyte't  epigrams  (15,  Jacob*}  u  an  iruKiiptidn  for 
a  monament  erected  by  a  certain  Damis  over  hit 
borae,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  tbe 
only  hiitorical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  I^unis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Mesaenians  after  tbe 
death  of  Aristodemas,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenian  war.  (Pans.  ir.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pansanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messeniana  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Reiake,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Mesaenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobt.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  723  B,  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  "Anyte  of  MylHate^  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  c.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
lince  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epignmmatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  dote  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilene,  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ('Akvtoi),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena's.     (Pans.  viii.  37.  §  S.)     [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ('Aivrat),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  ApoL.  p. 
18,  b.;  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3.)  His  fiuher  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat  Men.  p.  90,  a. ;  Xen.  Apd.  §  29 ;  SchoL  ad 
PUU.  ApoL  C  e.)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  {Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  AmaL  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  iqiparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  B.  c.  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pyloa,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging ;  bat  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  fint  instance  of  snch  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  HeU.  i.  2.  §  IB;  Diod.  xiii.  64  ;  Plut.  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  op.  Harpocr,  i.  t).  ^nifitv. 
But  see  Thiiiwall's  Gnece,  voL  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himseS  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  daring  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.C.  404.  Xenopfaon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulns ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  thikt  capacity.  (PUt.  Mm,  p.  90  ;  ApoL  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  g  29;  HeU.  iL  3.  §§  42,  44 ; 
Lys.  c  Agar.  p.  1 37.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  teem  to  nave  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Piat.  ApoU  pp.  21 — 23; 
Xen.  Mm.  i.  2.  §§  37,  38 ;  Apol.  g  29 ;  PUt. 
Men.  p.  94,  in  fin.)  The  Athenians,  accor^ng  to 
Diogenes  Laeitius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Mcletus  to 
death,  and  tent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  bauish- 
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ment  For  the  subject  generally,  tee  StaHbaniB 
ad  PlaL  ApoL  ppw  18,  b.,  23,  e.;  Schleiennach. 
Introd.  to  lie  Menon,  in  fin.;  Thiriwall't  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  E-J 

AOEDE.     [MutAB.] 

AUN  ('Asy),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  anancinit 
Boeotian  Jiero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aoniana 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  wsa  sd- 
cieiitly  called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Pans.  ix.  5.  g  1 ;  Stat.  TkA.  i.  S4  ; 
Stepfa.  Byz.  (.  e.  Bowrio.)  [U  &] 

A'PAMA  ('Anvut  or  'AmEfoi).  1.  The  wifr 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  moUier  of  Antiocbna 
Soter,  was  married  to  Selencos  in  b.  c.  325,  wfam 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wive^ 
According  to  Arrian  (vii  4),  she  was  the  dangfater 
of  Spitamenet,  the  Bactrian,  but  Strabo  (ziL  f^ 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  die  daughter  of  Aite- 
baxtts.  (Comp.  Appinn.  Sgr.  <7;  and  Lir.  zxxnii. 
13,  who  also  mues  a  mistake  in  calling  her  tlie 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Selsucus ;  Steph.  Bye. 
I.  r.  'Kii^MM^ 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antioehus  Soter,  maiiied  to 
Magas.    (Pans.  I  7.  g  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  MegalopoIiB, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atbas 
about  B.  c.  2(li8.    (Appian,  <S^.  IS;  Liv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apaxmk) 

APANCHO'MENE  CAiRivx<V<fn|),  the  t 
gled  (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  S  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ii  Cophyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  pUce  called  Condyles,  there  waa  a 
■acred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boyi  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess'  statne,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemia. 
Some  of  the  innabitants  of  Caphyae  who  ibnnd  the 
boys  thns  engaged  in  their  qwrt,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  aU  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  childicis 
were  brought  dead  into  the  woiU.  Thia  cataniity 
did  not  cease  nntil  the  boys  were  hononiablx  ho- 
ried,  and  an  annnal  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  ao 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatia  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  £L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('ATOToiipia  or  'Ktimmpn),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethta.  (Pint.  iL  33w  §  I.) 
[Abthba.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesua,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way: 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  h'nuHf 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  ^>praached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heradea 
to  kill  them.    (Strab.  xL  p.  495;  Steph.  Byx.  l  *. 

'ATCJTOVpOV.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  icene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Trallet  is  described  by  Vitmviua,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  T.icinin..  (Vitmv. 
vii.  5.  §§  5,  6.)  tP.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  fAirtAXat,  'AnA.- 
Xat).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  n«fil  rtSr  ht 
XUtMmrrlfltf  rS\ttn>  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
A<A^iML  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.^  Paiia, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  at  Apdlat, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrcne.    (Uarc  HetacL  f.  63, 
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Hods.)   Coinp.Qnmtil.  xi2.S14;BSckh,IVa^. 
ad  SekoL  Pimd.  p.  xxiiU  &«• 

2.  A  weptiad  philowpher.  (IKog.Iiuntz.106.) 
APELLAS  CAnVAat),  a  iculptor,  who  made, 
in  Immxe,  statan  of  wonhipping  females  (o^oraufci 
fiMnmMM,  Plin.  xxxiT.  19.  g  26).  He  made  the 
■tatne  of  CyniKa,  who  conqaeied  in  the  chariot- 
taoe  at  Olympia.  (Pku.  li.  1.  g  2.)  Cyniica 
waa  rifter  to  AgesQana,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  &  c  Therefiite  the  tio- 
toty  of  Cyniaea,  and  the  time  when  ApeUai  flon- 
lia&ed,  may  be  pheed  about  400  B.  c  Hia  name 
nadicatea  lua  Doiic  origin,  (Tbiken,  AmaUiia,  iii. 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  (*An%Ai|t).  1.  One  of  the  gnar- 
dtans  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  [Phi- 
uppcs  v.] 

2.  Periispe  a  eon  of  the  preceding,  waa  •  fnend 
•f  Philip  v.,  and  accompanied  hia  ion  Demetriu* 
to  Rome,  B.C  183.  (Polyb.  xziii.  14,  &c.,  xziv.  1.) 

3,  Of  Aicalon,  waa  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
tine  of  Calignla,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  moat 
intimate  terma.  (Philo,  Z^of.  atf  Onm,  p^  790 ; 
IKon  Caaa.  Uz.  5;  Soet  CaL  33.) 

APELLES  fATcXAqt),  the  moft  eelebmted  of 
Grecian  pnnten^  waa  bom,  most  probably,  at 
CcJofihon  in  Ionia  (Snidaa,  s.  v.),  though  Pliny 
(zzzT.  3«.  f  10)  and  Grid  {Art.  Am.  in.  401 ; 
Poid.  ir,  1,  29)  can  him  a  Ccan,  The  aoconnt 
of  Stabo  (zir.  p.  642)  and  Ludan  {D*  CUvtaa. 
K>^  8S  %  6)>  that  he  was  an  Epheaian,  may  be  ex- 
plained baax  the  stattaienta  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesns,  and  that  be  studied 
painting  there  tmder  Ephoms.  He  afterwards 
studied  nnder  Pamphilns  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
be  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-yeaia'  coarse  of 
matnKtion.  (Snidaa,  t.  v.;  Plin.  zzzr.  36.  g  8.) 
At  a  latcT  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  repntation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  rf  Helan- 
thins,  whom  he  assisted  in  hia  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratns.  (Pint  AroL^  IS.)  By  this 
runrae  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  aa  well  as  the  elegance  «r 
the  Ionic 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
qient  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Gnat ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portnita  of  both  those  princes  (rm.  36.  g  IK), 
and  statea  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alezander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cie.  a<<  Fam.  T.  12.  g  13;  Hor. 
^  ii.  I.  2.39 ;  Valer.  Max.  viiL  II.  g  2,  ezt, ; 
Arrian,  AwA.  i.  16,  g  7.)  Apellea  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alezander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
hia  atadio.  In  one  of  these  risits,  when  the  king's 
conversation  waa  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boya  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  <Plin.  zzzv.  36.  g  12.)  Plntaich  relates 
this  qteech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyins. 
(De  Tmrnf.  Atom.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zenxis  and  Megabjzus,  (  Var,  Hid.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  e.)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  conunissioned  by  Alezander  to  paint  his  (a- 
vourite  concubine,  Cunpaspe  {payKMtj),  Aelian, 
Var.  Hid.  ziL  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alezander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  accordini  to  some  she  waa  the  model  of 
the  painterls  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomene, 
From  aU  the  information  we  have  of  the  connezion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alezander,  we  may  safely  eonclnde 
that  the  fbimer  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander^  death  ha  appears  to  hava 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  A>>>-  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  inteiconrse  with  Protogenen  (See 
below.^  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  &vour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  waa  with 
Alezander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  min  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  zzzv.  36.  g  13.)  Lndan  relatea 
that  Apelles  waa  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  felsehood  of  the  diarge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  aOegorical  picture.  (Dt  CUaan,  liz,  gg  2^ 
6,  ToL  iii,  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucinn's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  pictare,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  aacriUng  it  to  Apellea,  Ha 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Ap^ea  aa  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy'*  court  before  thia  event  oc- 
cnned.  li^  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  hitter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  ha 
died;  but  from  the  above  &cta  his  date  can  be 
fized,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (n.  c.  836),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy.  (&  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  feets,  Tiilken 
(Amaltk.  iii,  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  &  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  112th  Olympiad,  B,  c,  332, 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apellea  and 
hia  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personaj  and  hia  professional  cha- 
racter: He  was  rasdy  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Ant- 
phion  in  gmiping  and  by  Asclepiodoms  in  pep, 
spective,  (Plin.  zzzv.  36.  g  10.)  He  fint  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes wen  scarcely  value<{  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  ib.  g  IS.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
ezcellence  except  one,  namely,  jraee,  which  he 
daimed  for  himself  alone,    (lb.  g  10.) 

Throughont  his  whole  life,  Apelles  labonied  to 
improve  himself^  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib, 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  NuUa  diet  sine  liiua.) 
The  tale  of  hia  contest  with  Protogenes  aifords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  Mhools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  ho  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
huge  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pendl,  and  drew  on 
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exeeauTdy  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Pntogene*,  on  hi*  retuni,  at  once  gueaaed 
who  had  been  hia  ntitor,  and  in  hia  tun  drew  a 
atill  thinner  line  of  a  di&ient  oolour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editiona  of  Plioy,  at  iUa  qwo).  When  Apellea  re- 
tdmed  and  aaw  the  lines,  aahamed  to  be  defeated, 
aayi  Pliny,  "tertio  colore  lineaa  aecuit,  nullam  re- 
linqnena  ampliiu  anbtilitati  loenm."  (Ti.  §  1 1.)  The 
moat  natoial  explanation  of  thia  difficult  paaaage 
aeema  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  firat  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  ao  aa  to  divide  it 
into  two  par^l  halrea,  and  that  Apellea  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenea  in  the  aame  manner. 
Pliny  apeak*  of  the  three  linea  aa  euioa  ^fugienta.* 
The  panel  was  preaerred,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
when  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  worka  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caeaars, 
till  it  was  deatrayed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  meana  which  Apellea  took  to  enauie  ao- 
eoiacy,  the  following  example  is  given.  He  need 
to  expose  hia  finiahed  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
place,  while  he  hid  hiiaaelf  behind  the  picture  to 
hear  the  criticiama  of  the  paiaers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  ahoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  &nlt  waa  ootieeted,  and 
was  proceeding  to  critidBe  the  leg,  when  Apellea 
mahed  ftom  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  /&  g  12  : 
hence  the  praveA,  N«  apra  cnpidam  tutor: 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  ;iro  Imag.  14,  voL  iL  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  hia  likeneaaea  of  men  and  horaea.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  gg  14, 17.:  Lucian,  <fe  Oalmm.  L  c ;  Adian, 
F.H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  hia  diligence,  however, 
Apellea  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  aaid 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Naoen  laepe 
mmiam  dOgenliam.  (Plin. <.& g  10;  Cic.Orat22: 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect  {JMeL  t^Aat.  t,v.  Oolom.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  oestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish {atnaumtiim),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
pietora,  made  the  tints  dearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  coloun.  (Plin.2,0,  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
plaxing  or  toant^,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  **  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  edours,  but  true  colours;  &om 
breaking  down  these  fine  cotours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  NatM  <m  D»  Frttaog,  note  37.)  From 
the  &ct  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discoveied  only  on  close  inspection.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Coneggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  mqnent  mention  of  tabaiiu  with  reference 
to  hi*  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walk.  (xxxv.  37.) 


*  Dora  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  t.-ipered  away  towards  a  common 
vanidiing  point  ? 
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A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pfiay. 
(xxxv.  36.)     They  are  for  the  most  part  mmigut 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.     Of  hia 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known   as  i 
Ktpamv^pos^  and  which  gave  occasion  to  tbe  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  aoai  of 
PhQip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  be  ot  Apellea,  in- 
imitable.  (Plttt.J^or(..<<Jafr.2,S.)    In  this  pactare. 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  tlu* 
tSeet,  the  artiat  did  not  acruple  to  repreaemt  AJez- 
andor'a  complexion  aa  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light   (Pint.  Ala.  4.)     The  price  of  thia  picture 
waa  twenty  talent*.    Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonns,  has  been  celebrated  for  ita  oonccsd- 
ment  of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  repreaentinj^ 
hia  foce  in  profile.     He  also  painted  a  poitisit  at 
himsel£     Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  ooo 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  are   not 
told;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  AVar, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  hia  back,  followed  die 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.     "  He  alao  painted," 
says   Pliny,   "things  which  cannot  be   painted, 
thundeiB  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bnmle, 
Astrape,  and  Ceramobolia."    These  were  deariy 
allegoriod  figures.     Several  of  his  subjects   were 
taken  bam  uie  heroic  mythology.     But  of  adl  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  "Venns  Ana- 
dyomene,"  (t)  da>aS«o;i{n|  'Af^f>Mni\   or  Venus 
rising  ont  of  the  sea.     The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  foiling  drops  of  water  fbnned  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.     This  pic- 
ture, which  is  aaid  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  phMsed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julias  Caesar.     The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheas.  (Plin.  Lc;  Strab.  zir.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venns  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  aurpaas  the 
Venns  Anadyomene.     At  his  death,  he  had  finiah- 
ed only  the  head,  the   upper  part  of  the  breoat, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture.    No  one  could  be  found   to  complete    the 
work.  (Pliaxxxv.f:cand40.  §41;  Cic  <ii<  ^uas. 
L  9.  g  4,  <<•  Qf^  iii.  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  aothont, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  paintersL  To 
the  nndiscriminating  admuation  of  Pliny,  whs 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  ao 
tme  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  a*  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyooeae 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  rspedally  to  the 
Venns  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  Bnt,  IB,  Je  Ont.  iii.  7; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller ;  Colnm.  R.  A 
Pnief.  g  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  .^rt.  Am.  iiL  401;  PamL 
iv.  1.29;  Propert.  iii.  7.  U  ;  Anson.  ^  106; 
AnOoL  PUmmL  iv.  178-182.)  Statins  [SSk.  i.  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  "An  Apellea."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  "if  we  had  the  good  fortnne 
to  possess  what  the  andents  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shonld 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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um,  aad  pntbably  cokmnd  lika  TitSan**  (A%fc(  M 
Dm  Fnmmf,  note  37) :  and,  thoogli  Uie  point  hw 
boa  dipoted,  ■■ch  ia  the  geneml  jndgnaent  ol  the 
bat  Bodem  aothoritiei.  It  need  mnely  be  add, 
Ihii  not  one  of  the  |m.Uu«»  of  ApeUe*  icmuni  to 
decide  the  qoeetion  by. 

In  aider  to  nndenluid  what  «■*  the  eiwBenee 
which  was  f^^^K^  to  ApeHei,  we  most  lefer  to 
the  etala  ef  the  ait  ef  pointmg  in  his  time.    {JMcL 
af  AmL  *. «.  I'mmOtg.)    Alter  the  eewntial  fixmi 
of  PbirgiHitiia  had  beoi  elerated  todiamatie  eftct 
aad  ideBl  expeetnen  by  ApoUodoret  and  Zeiudi, 
and  enliTcned  with  the  Taried  duneter  and  faeling 
which  die  aebmd  if  Enponpo*  drew  ibrdi  from 
dnet  ofaaemtiao  of  natoie,  Apellee  peneiTed  that 
■"■"thing  atiD  waa  wanting,  •onatfaing  which  the 
RfiBemeata  atteined  by  hii  ceatempoiahea  in  gnap- 
iag,  poqiectin,  aceimcy,  and  finiah,  did  not  rap- 
fly— oamathing  which  he  boasted,  and  sueceeding 
Bgea  umfiimed  the  boast,  that  he  akme  achisTed — 
■anaely,  the  qnalitT  caDed  xfffh  tmnufas,  gnoe 
(PKb.  zzxt.  M.  f  10 ;  QointiL  xiL  10 ;  Plat.  De- 
ssA  -22;  Aelian,  K. /H  ziL  41 ) ;  that  ia,  not  only 
biautj,  aoblimi^,  and  pathos,  bat  beaaty,  subli- 
BUty,  aad  patlioa,  each  t>  ifa  proper  mtann ;  the 
expending  of  power  enoogh  to  pndaoe  the  desired 
cflect,  and  no  man ;  the  absence  of  all  ezaggention, 
■a  wril  aa  of  any  seasible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tual  and  pleasing  mode  of  impiessing  the  sabject  on 
die  spectator's  mind,  without  dispUying  the  means 
by  woich  the  impression  is  ptodoced.     In  feci,  the 
"*— ™'"B  which  Fnseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
ta  be  that  in  which  it  was  ased  by  Apelles :  "  By 
^naea  I  mean  that  aitleis  balance  of  motion  and 
Kuuat  fining  from  character,  foanded  on  propriety, 
which  oeiiher  &Us  short  of  the  demands  nor  otot- 
Icapa  the  modesty  of  nature.   Applied  to  execution, 
it  mcana  that  dexterans  power  which  hides  tha 
Bwona  1^  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficalties 
it  has  eonqnered."  {£tcL  1.)   In  the  same  Lecture 
Fmeli  gives  the  fidbwing  estimate  of  the  chantcter 
of  Ap^es  as  sa  artist :    "  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonyme  at  onriTalled  and  unattain- 
able exadlenee,  bat  the  ennmemtion  of  his  works 
points  ont  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  snpetiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exdo- 
sire  soUimity  of  inTention,  the  most  acute  discti- 
minatiaa  of  diaiacter,  the  widest  qthere  <d  compre- 
hension,  the  most  jndidons  and  best  baUnced 
eompoaition,  nor  the  deepest  patiias  of  expreinon : 
his  gnat  pniogadTC  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better 
what  he  oonld  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  aniTe,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
mch,  than  any  other  artisL     Giace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  giaee  of  execution  and 
taste   in  finish ;  poweiful  and  wldom  possessed 
singly,  ixnsistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  fimner  system,  not  on  its 
subTenion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested filet,  imfingably  prores : . . . ,  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  ore  obTionsly 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  reoognixed  all  one 
eiemental  principle  :  that  acutenesa  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  fonn  precision ;  preci- 
sion, proportion ;  proportion,  beaaty :  that  it  is  the 
'little  more  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  Tulgsr  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  aboTO  another :  that  the  know- 
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Mge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  picsapposea 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  thenueWes :  that 
cuonr,  gnoe,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  chancier ;  and, 
when  they  nsnrp  that  title,  degenerete  iato  splen- 
did bxitM.  Such  wcra  tha  ptindptee  on  which 
Apelka  formed  hia  Venoa^  or  ntha  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Once, — the  wonder  of  art,  tho 
de^air  of  aitists,"  That  this  new  of  the  Venus 
is  ri^t,  b  prored,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
wnds  of  Plmy  (xxxr.  36.  §  10),  "Deesse  iis 
unam  Fentrtm  dioebat,  quam  Oneei  Charila  t»- 
cant,"  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
tha  Vcons  "  tha  penonification  of  Femil»  Omce ;" 
it  was  mther  Grace  personified  in  a  iemale  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  bnt  his  works  an 
entirely  lost.  [P.  &] 

APELLES  CAvsAAttt),  a  disciple  of  Mardon, 
departed  in  some  points  from  tha  teaching  of  his 
maater.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  prindple,  partly  firom  tho 
OTil  prindple.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  that  in  hia 
descent  firom  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aoial  body,  which  he  eaTe  back  to  the  air  as  ho 
ascended.  He  denied  the  lesunection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  "all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  &ith  by  good  works." 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  d.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Teitullian  [PraacripL  Haent 
30)  says,  that  lie  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Mardon  for  fornication  with  one  Pbilumene,  who 
Cancied  herself  a  propheteia,  and  whose  fiuitasics 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
^unfmrtis.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  tho 
penonal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  as 
univenoUy  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Kuscb. 
H.  E.  V.  13),  we  may  condude  that  the  fonner 
part  of  Tertoilion's  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  mode  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  beretiea.  Besides  the  ^anptims, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Syllogisms,"  tha 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  (JL  e.)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  vrritings  of  Moses  wen  &]se. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  huge  work,  since  Am- 
brose (XllBPanutu.fi)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighlh 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  TcrtuU.  adv.  Mardon. 
iv.  17 ;  Augustin.  d»  Hmt,  23 ;  Epiphanius,  Haer, 
*4.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  CKnMM&v),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  adiUtion  to  the  number  which  hia 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stolo 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  dties. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
waa  obliged  to  fly  from  the  dty  to  save  bis  life. 
He  afienraids  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aiistion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Deloa, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  canlessness  of  Apellicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  <mdor  Onbius,  and  with  dilBcalty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  oimy.  (Athen.  v. 
ppw  214, 215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (b.  c.  84.)  Apellicon  had  died  just  be- 
fore. (Stiak).  xiii.  p.  609.) 
I      Apellicon's  library  contained  the  autogmphs  of 
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Ariitotle^  works,  nrhich  bad  been  giren  by  tbet 
pbilnopher,  on  hit  death-bed,  to  Theophnutus, 
and  by  faiin  to  Nelens,  who  carried  them  to  Scepaia, 
in  Troaa,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injnred  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chaied  by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  &ulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copiet  of  them  to  An- 
dronicas  of  Rhode*,  upon  which  the  hitter 
founded  his  ediUon  of  Aiistotle.  [Andkonicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  Sl] 

APE'MIUS  fATif/uor),  a  snmame  of  Zens, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pames  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Pans.  I  32.  §  2.)  [L.  8.] 

APER,  a  Greek  gnunmarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Ariatarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Heracleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  gtammarian  Didymus.  (Snidas,  s.  v. 
"HpoKKtltrit.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Oaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratoribiu,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc  2, 7,&c.) 
APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  pracfect,  and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  ^ 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  A.  D.  284,  who  ttraightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piacus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  "  Imperator  eris,  cum  Apmm  oo- 
cideria."  (Vopiac.  Numer.  12 — 14;  Aurel.  Vict. 
deCka.  38,  39,  Epil.  38  ;  Entrop.  is.  12,  IS.) 

APESA'NTIUS  {'Aleterimot),  a  aumame  of 
Zens,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Ncmea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  15. 
g  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».«.  'Av4m.)  [L.  S.] 

APHACITIS  (*A0(wiTi»),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  empenr  Constantino.  (Zosimus,  i.  £8.)  [L.  S.] 

APHAEA       [BRITOMAItTIS.] 

APHA'REUS  {'A<t>aptvs),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apnllod.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  ApoUodorua  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoossa.  (SchoL  ad  ApoBon,  Mod, 
L  152;  Theocrit.  zxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lyncens,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycns,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  from 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Pana  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c.)  Pauaanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  an  celebrated  | 
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in  indent  story  under  the  name  of  'A^^iyriSai  oi 
'A^aptiTuilku,  for  their  fight  with  the  Uioacan, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar,  (A'ni.  x.  lll,&c) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  nane  ocear 
in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  541 ;  Ov.  A/et  ziL  341.    [L  &] 
APHA'REUS  ('Aipapfis),  an  Atheniaa  oiauc 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetoricisii  Uip- 
pias  and  Plathane.    After  the  death  of  his  bther, 
his  mother  married   the    oiator    Isocntes,  slo 
adapted  Apharens  as  his  son.     He  was  tnined  is 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  wiittea 
judicial  and  deHberative  speeches  {^iya  tuunul 
ml  o'v/iSavXtirrucof).     An  oration  of  the  fonacr 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  mi  nil- 
ten  and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  laocnus 
against  Megacleides.  (Plat  ViL  X.  OnU.  p  8»; 
Dionys.  Itocr.  18,    Dmardk.  13;   Eudoc  p.  £7; 
Suid.  t.  r.;  Phot  Cod.  260.)     Accoriing  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphamis  wrote  thirty-seven  tn^gedie^  tat 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  de- 
pute.    He  b^an  his  career  as  a  tragic  wriiet  la 
B.  c.   369,  and  continued  it  till  &  c  Mi.    lie 
gained  four  prises  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dioayiia 
and  two  at  the  Lenaea.      His  tragedies  fonaad 
tetralogies,  i, «.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  ul 
formed  a  didascalia;  but  no  fragments,  not  erais 
title  ofanyof  them,  have  comedown  to  us.  [LS,] 
APHEIDAS  (*A^0as),    a  son  of  Aicai  b; 
Leaneira,  or  acomding  to  others,  by  Mi^aiiafa, 
Chiysopdeia,    or    Erato.     (ApoUod.  iil  9.  §  1.) 
When  A]AeidaB  and  his  two  brothers  had  giom 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  araoog  Ihnu. 
Apheidas  obtained   Tegea  and  the  aumimdiiif 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  ti» 
K\riins  A^tUmat.    Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleu. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §  2 ;  Alios.)    Two  other  mjUiical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Hool  Od.  zht. 
305  ;  Ov.  Met  xii.  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  CA^f-r),  a  son  of  BstUppss, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  ezemptiou 
from  litnigiea.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  siid  hit 
son  Apbepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  wss  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoks  fcr 
Apbepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Jr- 
ffam. ad Dem.  Lqrtm. 'p. iS3 i  Dem.cL^f-^U 
Wolf;  PruUg.  in  Dmottk.  Lipt.  p.  48,  fe,  PP-  52 
-56.)  ■^  "^  (L  &] 

APHNEIUS  fA^.^i),  the  givei  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he  bsos 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in  Attsdia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cephena,  became  \>]  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Aeropos),  but  she  died  at  ths 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Aie>i 
wishing  to  save  it  caused  the  child  to  derite  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  vouler 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'A^ciiis.  (Pans.  viii.  4*. 
§6.)  [L-y 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  s  de- 
scription of  the  cast  in  Greek,  a  fiagment  of  wbick 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Zomar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  thia  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  rojisi 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  hiatoriesl 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabiib  /W^  *■"*• 
xi.p.678.)  [PS-J 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIDO'NIUS,sRons» 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  diaopie  « 
Orbilius,  was  pnnhased  by  Scribonia,  the  iint  s* 
of  Augustus,  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet  a* 
lllmlr.  Oram.  19.) 
APIITUCNIUS  fAfiMms),   of  Antiodi,  s 
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Omck  riwtoridin  vho  lived  abont  A.  D.  SI&,  bat 
■f  irbon  Ufa  notlm^  it  knowik     Ha  ii  Ui«  author 
■f  aa  fWimtary  mtndoction  to  tfaa  itody  of 
rWetone,  md  of  >  number  of  &bie*  in  the  style  of 
ifcat  of  Aeaofi.     The  intnidnetion  to  the  study  of 
•hutuiic,  wUch   beatB  the  title   Pragymnaimata 
<  Wfrnyitfiiimiii),  if  coDudered  from  a  light  point 
of  Titv,  ia  «f  great  inteicat,  inaamuch  u  it  ihewi 
na  dn  aethod  fiiUowed  by  the  ancienti  in  the  in- 
■tractiin  af  boyi,  beibn  thej  were  sent  to  the 
regular  achoala  of  the  riietarieiana.    The  book  con- 
aiate  of  ralea  and  exeidaea,     Prenoiu  to  the  time 
ml  Afifcltnniiia  die  pragrmnaeoiata  of  Hi 
«««  nmHimiily  need  in  sehooli ;  Aphthonini 
it  inaaSdcnt,  and  upon  iti  basis  he  oonstnuted 
bis  BBW  mrfc,  which  contained  finrteen  progym- 
naanatii,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
Sidy  tirelva,     Soen  after  iu  appearance  the  wotk 
•f  Aphthooins  enpeneded  that  of  Hennogenes,  and 
h—  the  common  school-book  in  this  blanch  of 
whictiaii  fer  aercnl  centnriea.    On  the  lanral  of 
letten^  pngyBmaamata  of  Apbthonins  iccoTcmd 
their  ancient  popularity,  lad  daring  the  sixteenth 
■■d  aerenteenth  centnries  they  were  ased  ereiy- 
wbere,  bat  more  especially  in  Oennany,  in  achocds 
and  nnivenitiea,  as  the  text-book  for  tfaetocie.   But 
bj  a  ajngnhir  mistake  the  woric  was  daring  that 
psikid  needed  a»  the  canon  of  aTcrything  that 
waa  icqniicd  to  fem  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
■Bthor  and  the  aodents  had  intended  and  ased  it 
an  a  eeOectiem  of  elementary  and  prqiaiatory  exer- 
ibr  dlUdmi.    The  namber  of  editioni  and 
vhidi  were  pnblished    daring    that 
ia  gieater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.     (Fabr.  BOL  Grate,  vi  p.  96,  &c. ;  Hoff- 
mann, £ev.  BiUiogr.  L  p.  199,  &c.)     The  editio 
prineeps  is  that  in  Aldns'  collection  of  the  BkiUm 
Oram,  Venice,  1508,  foL     The  most  hnportant 
among  the  sutaKqnent  editions  an  that  of  Oianta, 
Flaiaee,   1515,    Bya,  which   contains   also   the 
pngymnaanata  of  Homogenes ;  that  of  Camerariua, 
with  a  Latin  tnmslation,  Lipa.  1567,  Sto.;  of  B. 
Haibart,  1 591,  Hto.,  with  a  I^tin  tianslation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  8to^  and  that  of  J. 
Scbefier,  Upsala,  1670,  8to.     The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Wals'a  collection  of  the  "  Khetorea 
Oram,"  i.  p.  54,  Stc      It  contains  the  notes  of 
Scbefler,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
noe  Matthaens  (htrofii)  its  rd  t^s  ^i|rapiicq>  «/w- 
yuitviafimTa),  and  a  sort  of  eommentaiy  apon  them 
fay  an  anonymoas  writer  ('A*iyiitm>  wtpl  rSf  ni 
'Kptarian  rparfv/waaitiirir),  p.  121,  &&,  126,  &e. 

The  Aesopic  &bles  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  thnee  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Seofaarina'  edition  of  the  progymnasmata,  and  alto 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  16*23.  Furia's  edition  of 
the  bblea  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonina,  (Westennann,  Ortdiickle  der 
GrirdL  BmdhamttU,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)     [L. 8.] 

APHTHCTNIUS  ('A^mm)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philoatoigins  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  Uabop  of  the  Maniahacanc  Ha  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Hani 
1^  Photina  and  Peter  of  IScily,  and  iu  the  fonn  of 
■qaring  Maoiehaeism.  Phijostorgius  adds,  that 
AStias  bad  a  pnblic  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
•eren  daya  afUrwarda.  [P.  g.] 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  gejanns,  was  dironed 
by  bira,  A.  o.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
childtBO,  iriien  be  had  aednced  Liria,  the  wife  of 
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Dmsna,  and  was  platting  against  the  life  of>tha 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Dnisus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac  Am.  \i.  S,  1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  yean 
afterwards,  a.  d.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.     (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  11.) 

API'CIUS.  Ancient  writen  distinguish  three 
Romans  tearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  auiia  cause,  their  derotion  to 
glattony. 

1.  Tha  first  of  theie  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instnunental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Ratilius  Rufna,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  bl  c  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nitts,  is  the  49th  book  of  his  histoiy,  he  tnnacend- 
ed  oil  men  in  lazury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare PatUcmX  BaUifmae,  ed.  Bnke.) 

2.  The  second  and  moat  renowned,  M.  G<Mu$ 
Aficba,  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdoiea  hare  been  preserved  of  the  iuventiTO 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
pUyad  in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
colinaiy  delight,  artaoging  new  combinations,  and 
ransadting  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  natun  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gntify  hia  appetite.  At  laat,  after  baring  squan- 
dered upwaids  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  mon 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cnrings  of 
hanger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  foiTpitten. 
Sundry  oikes  {Apiola)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
hia  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  Uboun  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matten  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomen,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  roaster.  (TociL  Aim. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viiL  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec  Cotuol. 
adHelv.  10,  Epp.  xciv.  43,  cxx.  30,  De  Vit.Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iil  22,  z.  73 ;  Uunprid.  Htligab.  18,  &c. ; 
SidoB.  Apolliib  Epp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidaa,  >.  e.  Aviuot ; 
Isidor.  Origg.  xx.  4 ;  Tertnllian.  ApoUig.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d, ;  Suidos, 
s,  e.  tarpt^) 

The  fint  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  nnnatunilly  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  punuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
raultipUcation  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  currant  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  femoua  of  alL  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  fer  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe- 
naeus points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  informatiou  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
diridual  vrith  an  important  and  well  knowu 
historical  feet,  nor  is  it  probable  that  then  is  any 
sonfunon  of  Dimes  ia  IIm  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  since  it  it  confirmed  by  tlie  text  of  Snidiu, 
wl>o  evidently  qaotcs  irom  Athenaeaa.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  OonUtrtn.  Var.  Leet  c.  zviL;  Lipsius 
on  TadL  Ann.  ir.  1 ;  Liiter.  Pratf.  ad  Afic) 

The  trcatiae  we  now  poaeeai,  bearing  the  title 
Caklu  Apicii  da  optoniis  ei  eondiintnti$^  uve  de  re 
eaiattrm,  Libri  decern,  appears  to  hare  been  first 
diacoveied  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  prints  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner^s  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
■weetmeata,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicins,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
Tain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (Mareobreit.  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  18U0.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbacb,  entitted  Flora  Apidana.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  H.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.     [TiBO.] 

A'PION  ('Asjor),  a  Greek  gnunmarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Snidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneicea,  while  others  more  oomctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poseidoniua.  (QelL  vi.  8 ;  Senec  EpitL 
|8;  Euseb.  Praep.  Bvmg.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  ApoUonios, 
the  son  of  Archibins,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  be 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
».  V.  'Awlto ;  Joseph,  o.  Apiom.  ii.  3,  Ac)  He 
afterwords  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  gnunmarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Chudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  andenta  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Oell.  t.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Piaef  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  e.  Ajmrn-XL  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  he  immortalised  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  ait- 
dent  Oreeee,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  prood  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  "  cymbalum  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
•oeustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.     He  is 

rken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
somame  i^idSot  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidaa,  is  usually  explained  as  deacriliing  the  seal 
and  labour  with  which  ho  proaccntcd  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(SenecL  L  c)  About  the  some  time,  A.  d.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  luised  complaints  againat 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.     They  sent 
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an  embaasy  to  the  emperor  0«Hgnl«,  wliicli  wafe 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  akUfol  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jewa.  Tb« 
hitter  also  sent  an  embaaay,  which  waa  beaded  \ty 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  oommisnon,  for  be 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  liia  fcl- 
low-citisens,  but  endeavoured  to  exdta  the  eoi- 
peior's  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  bios 
tliat  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  ta 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph..^ aiC  zviii.  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  lemain- 
ing  part  of  Apion'a  life,  are  unknown ;  bat  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Joaephua 
(e.  Apiom.  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  whidi  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  consideraUe  nmnbec 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  bst  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  feagments.      1.    Upon    Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poema, 
but  to  have  written  exphnations  of  phxaaea  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (\«'{«>  'O^cqpcanu), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.    The  bnt  port  of  his  A^«ix 
'O^tq/Micaf  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUoniub     ( Villoisosi,  J*nt- 
hg.  ad  ApoUom.  p.  ix.  &c)     Apioo's  laboura  ii|m» 
Homer  are  often  reCened  to  by  Eustathioa  aund 
other  grammarians.     2.  A  work,  on  ^ypt  (Al^rvsr- 
Tuutd),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  deaciiptsona  of 
neariy  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  ^^pt.      It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jewa. 
(Euseb.  Pratp.  Evaag.  x.  10;  GelL  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)     3.  A  woric  against  the  Jews* 
(Euseb.  Le.)     A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
JoaephuB,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  oaoally 
called  Kara  'Awiiims,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  aboat  the 
character  of  Anion's  work.     4.  A  work  in   piaaae 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (GelL  vi.  8.)    &  Histories 
of  separate  countries,    {'hrropta  mrd  Ufos,  Suid. 
>.  o.  Arlw.)   6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicina, 
and,  7.  XIs^  riif  Vmitduc^t  liaXbcrov.  (Athen.  vii, 
p.  294,  XV.  p.  680.)     8.  De  metallica  diadplina. 
(Plin.  Eleaek.  lib.  xxzv.)     The  greatest  fitagmenta 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  stoiy  about  Andio- 
dus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin    near 
Dicaearehia,  both  of  which  an  preserved  in  QcUittiL 
Suidos  («.  ev.  'Ayuimis,  oviAaSci,  a^ipar/or,  and 
Tp^Aqva)  refers  to  Apion  aa  a  writer  of  epigiamo, 
but  whether  he  ia  the  aame  as  the  giammortan  ia 
uncertain.    ( Villoison,  Uc;  Burigiiy,  in  the  Mlm. 
da  r^ooct.  dat /aacr^  zxxviiL  p.  I7I,&c.;  LehiB, 
Quaest,  Spieae,  DitmrU  i.,  who  chiefly  diar  iisi  s 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  {L.  S.] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUa  [ProLaMAaca 
Apion.] 

APIS  f  Ant).  1.  A  son  of  Phoronens  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Aigos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  aiter  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  waa  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Tbel- 
zion  and  Telchia.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  1.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  theae  paaaagea  ApoUodonu  states, 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  waa  killed  by 
Aetolus;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of .~ 
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vko  wai  knkd  by  Actolua  during  the  (alien] 
(nac*  cdebnted  in  konour  of  Anne*.  (Puii.  r.  1 . 
i  6 ;  Abtoldk.) 

ApU,  the  ion  of  Phonmena,  »  laid,  after  his 
death,  ta  faaie  been  iranhipped  a*  a  god,  under 
the  Dane  of  Senpii  (Sdfxnru);  and  tfaii  itate- 
Bcot  ihewa  that  Egyptian  mythoae*  an  mixed 
Wf  -with  the  etaiy  of  Apia.  Thii  coniiuian  it  atill 
man  manifco  m  the  tiadition,  that  Apia  gave  hit 
fcingiioiB  of  Aigoe  to  hie  brother,  and  vent  to 
Egypt,  vhere  he  reigned  for  uvenl  yean  aftcr- 
•■nla.  (Eaaeb.  Orae.  a.  271 ;  Augnitin,  lU  do. 
On,  xriii.  5.)  Apia  ia  oaken  of  ai  one  of  the 
cariieBt  fewgiTer*  among  die  Greeki.  (Theodoret 
C>'ra«B.  JJicL  Car.  toL  It.  p.  927,  ed.  Scholx.) 

2.  A  lOB  of  Tekhii,  and  bther  of  Tfaeixion. 
He  WB8  king  at  Sicyon,  and  ia  aaid  to  hare  been 
each  a  pewofiil  prince,  that  preTioaa  to  the  arrival 
at  Pd<»a,  Peloponneua  waa  called  after  him  Apia. 
(PaoL  k  &.  I  5.) 

Beadea  the  third  Apia,  the  ion  of  Joton,  men- 
tioaed  above,  there  ia  a  fourth,  a  ion  of  Aadepioa, 
■eDtkaed  by  Aeaehylw.  (5qif)<.  262.)    [L.  S.] 

APIS  TAmtX  tlM  Bun  of  Hemplda,  vhich 
enjejed  the  higfaeat  hononra  ai  a  god  among  the 
EgyptJana.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Adian,  Hiat  An. 
zL  10;  VadmUjtkSaer^.  15.)  He  ia  called  the 
giiatiir  of  goda,  and  the  god  of  all  natiooa,  while 
atheia  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  aymbol  of 
tome  great  itirimty;  for  aome  aathoritiea  itate, 
that  Apia  waa  the  bull  inered  to  the  moon,  aa 
Hncria  waa  the  one  lacred  to  the  aon.  (Said,  a  e. ; 
Amauaa. MareeU. zxii.  14 ;  Aelisn,JLa;  Lntatiua, 
orf  SbM.  Titb.  iiL  47S.)  Accofding  to  Macrsbiua 
,  {Smt.  i.  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apu  waa  rqorded 
■a  Ae  aymbol  of  the  ann.  The  moat  common 
opiaion  wan,  that  Apia  waa  aaoed  to  Oairia,  in 
whom  the  bob  waa  wonUpped ;  and  iianetinwa 
Apia  ia  dfamhtd  aa  the  aonl  of  Oairia,  or  aa  iden- 
tieai  with  him.  (Diod.  L  21 ;  PfaiL  deJi.€tOi. 
20,  S3,  43  i  StraK  zrii  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  binh  •(  thia  dirine  animal 
Hcndotaa  (iii.  28)  aayi,  that  he  waa  the  offiqiring 
if  a  yoai^  cow  a^ieh  waa  finctified  by  a  ny  from 
hea  II  n,  and  aeeording  to  othen  it  waa  by  a  ny  of 
the  moon  that  ahe  conoeiTed  him.  (Said.,  AeUan, 
Kec;  Plat.<it/aL<(0lL4S.)  The  ligna  by  which 
it  waa  leeogniaed  that  the  newly  bom  boll  waa 
KaDy  the  god  Apia,  are  deaeribed  by  aereial  of 
the  andenta.  According  to  Herodotna  {I.  e.; 
canp,  Stnb.  L  &),  it  waa  requiaite  that  the  animal 
iheald  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  aqnaie  maifc 
■I  the  lordiead,  on  ita  back  a  figure  aimilar  to 
that  of  aa  eagle,  haTe  two  kinda  of  hair  in  ita 
tail,  and  on  ita  tongne  a  knot  reaembling  an  inacct 
cded  iiafa<iy«i.  (CompaR  Ammian.  MueelL  I  c; 
BoiiniB,  32.)  PHny  (H.  N.  Tin.  71).  who  aUtea, 
that  the  caatbarai  waa  under  the  tongne,  adda, 
that  the  right  aide  of  the  body  waa  marked  with  a 
white  qnt  wannhling  the  honia  of  the  new  moon. 
AeUan  aaya,  that  twen^nine  ligna  were  required ; 
but  aooae  of  thoie  whidi  ha  mentiima  have  refer- 
enei  to  the  ktcr  aatrgaoraical  and  phyakal  apecu- 
latioaa  aboot  the  god.  When  aU  tba  ligna  were 
fcond  aatiifaetacy  in  a.aiwly  bom  bull,  the  een- 
aoay  of  hia  cooaeciatiaa  began.  Thia  aolenmity 
ia  dfairihwl  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Amnrianua  Maieet 
Ibua,  aad  Diodonn.  (i.  85.)  When  it  waa  made 
known,  aaya  Aelian,  that  the  ged  waa  bom,  lome 
af  the  aaocd  acrihca,  who  nnaaeaaail  the  lecnt 
knowledfi  of  the  ngaa  of  ApH^  went  to  the  pbee 
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of  hie  birth,  and  built  a  hoaie  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towarda  the  riaing  aon.  In  thia  houae  the 
god  waa  fed  with  milk  for  the  apace  of  four  montba, 
and  after  thia,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  airibea  and  propheti  prepared  a  ahip  aacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conTeyed  to  Memphii, 
Here  be  entered  hia  aplendid  reaidence,  containing 
eztenain  walka  and  oonrta  for  hia  amuiement,  A 
number  of  the  choiceit  cowi,  formins  ai  it  wen 
the  haiem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  bia  pahee  at 
Memphia.  The  account  of  Diodorut,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  oontaina 
aome  additional  partioilan  of  intereat.  Pliny  and 
Ammiannt  Marcellinai  do  not  mention  the  god'a 
hanm,  and  atate  that  Apia  waa  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  thia  cow  waa,  like  the  god  himaelf,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apia,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  hia  palace,  aince  the 
water  of  the  Nile  waa  believed  to  be  too  fikttening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphia, 
than  to  receive  the  aervicea  and  homage  of  hia 
attendanta  and  worahippeia,  and  to  give  oraclea, 
which  he  did  in  varioat  wayi.  According  to 
Pliny,  hia  temple  contained  two  thahmi,  and  ao 
corduigly  aa  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
waa  regarded  aa  a  fiivourable  or  unfavounble  sign* 
Other  modee  in  which  otaelca  wen  derived  from 
Apia  an  mentioned  in  the  following  poaaagea: 
Lntat.  ad  Slat.  Tlub.  iil  478;  Dicg.  LaOt.  viii.  9 : 
Paul.  viL  22.  i  2  i  Plin.,  AeUao,  Solinua,  U.  cbl; 
Pint,  de  7a  <<  Oa.  14. 

Ai  rtgardi  the  mode  in  which  Apia  waa  wor- 
shipped,  we  know,  from  Herodotna  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whoae  parity  waa  acrupuloosly  examined 
before,  were  ofiered  to  him  aa  aacrificee.  Hia 
birthday,  which  waa  celebnted  every  year,  waa 
hia  meat  wieoui  foatival ;  it  wai  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  ^ypt.  The  god  wai  aUowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  ei  yean,  probably  twenty-fivck 
(Lncan,  Phan.  viii.  477  ;  PluL  dehitOt.  &6.) 
If  he  had  not  died  befon  the  ezpintion  of  that  pe> 
riod,  he  waa  killed  and  buried  in  a  aacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  waa  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betnyed  it  wai  leverely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  OtmL  vL  p.  194.)  I^  however,  Apii 
died  a  natural  death,  ha  wai  boried  publicly  and 
aoiemnly,  and,  ai  it  would  aeem,  in  the  temple  of 
Senpia  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  waa 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apia'  bariaL  (Pana.  i.  18. 
I  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  \.  p.  322  ;  Plut.  delua 
Ot.  29.)  The  name  Senpia  or  Sanpia  itaelf  ia 
aaid  to  signify  "the  tomb  of  Apiu"  Bespecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  ritea  of  the  burial, 
ita  ezpenaea,  and  the  minclea  which  need  to  ao- 
oompany  it,  ace  Diod.  i.  84,  96 ;  Plut.  L  c  29,  35. 
Aa  the  birth  of  Apia  iiUed  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
foativitin,  ao  hia  death  threw  the  whole  countiy 
into  grief  and  mourning ;  and  then  waa  no  one, 
aa  Ludan  mya,  who  valued  hia  hair  ao  much  that 
he  would  not  have  ahom  hia  head  on  that  occaaian. 
(Lodan,  ds  &i0t/.  15,  )UJDeaS^.6i  TibuU.i.8; 
Ammian.  Mare.,  Solin.  U.  ea.)  However,  thia  time 
of  mourning  did  not  uanally  hut  long,  ai  a  new 
Apia  wai  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
hia  pradeceaaor ;  and  ai  aeon  aa  he*  waa  foimd,  the 
monming  waa  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoidngi  bsgoib 
(Died.  i.  85;  Bpartian. /fnir.  12.) 

The  wonhip  of  Apia  waa,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  aimple  wonhip  of  the  bull, 
and  fiamed  a  port  sf  the  fotiih-worahip  of  the 
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l^gyptmna ;  but  in  the  courw  of  time,  tlio  tmll, 
like  other  aniimli,  waa  regarded  at  a  aymbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  phjrical  syitems  of  die  Egyp- 
tian prieati.  Hov  far  thii  wai  cdrried  may  be 
•een  from  what  Aelian  lays  abont  the  twenty-nine 
maifcs  on  the  body  of  Apia,  which  fonn  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  fiirther 
details  respecting  these  Lite  specalations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  JaUonsky,  ChampoUion,  Pritchard,  and  otheta. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religions  intolerance,  ridi- 
cnled  and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apia.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iii.  29),  and  Ochua  had  him 
slanghtered.  fPlat  L  e.  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repng- 
nont  to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  tm  well  as 
to  their  other  goda.  (Arrian,  Ami.  iit  1.)  Seretal 
nf  the  Roman  emperors  Tiaited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apia,  and  hia  worship  aeema  to  have  m«ntained 
itaelf  neariy  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganisin, 
(Suet  Aug.  93,  Feipat.  fi ;  Tacit.  AnmaL  ii.  69  ; 
Plin.  L  e. ;  Spartion.  L  a,  SpL  Scmr.  17.)     [L.  &] 

APHRODITE  fA^^Ini),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notiona  of  the  Orecka,  the  goddeas  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditiona  atated  that  ahe 
had  aprung  from  the  foam  (<i^>)  of  the  am,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mntilateid  porta  of  Uranua, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  aea  by  Kronoa 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  &ther.  (Hesiod.  Tieog. 
190 ;  compare  Anadvohinb.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  .there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
bim  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(IL  T.  870,  &C.,  XX.  105!)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronoa  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
TTmnus  and  Hemera.  (Cic  Di  tfat.  Dtor,  iii.  2S ; 
Katal.  Com.  ir,  IS.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  ftora  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cypnia,  and 
aa  she  waa  walking  on  the  aea-coast  flowera  apiang 
Dp  nnder  her  feet,  and  Etoa  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  loTe 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
CTery  one  desire  to  hare  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonie  viewa  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
mUve  powera  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
liring  beings.  A  trace  of  thia  notion  aeema  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  conteat  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
henelf  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generatire  powers.  (Ov.  MH. 
▼.  318,  j^ ;  oomp.  Hygin.  Po^.  Aftr.  30.)  But 
aeooiding  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love^  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  heart*  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  orer  all  the 
liring  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  aa  Fen. ;  Lucret. 
15,  &c)  Ancient  mythology  fiimiahea  numerou* 
inatoneea  in  which  Aphrodite  pnniahed  thoae  who 
neglected  hw  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  aa  others  in  whioi  she  fiivoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
•way.  Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  theiefws  also  the  god- 
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deaa  of  beanty  and  gtaccfulneao.  In  these  points 
ahe  aurpoaaed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  fiom  Paris ;  she  had  farther 
the  power  of  granting  beanty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  heiaU,  and  Peitho,  the 
Home,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Ainu.  viii.  1,  Ac.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  miid  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  TL  T.  429 ;  comp.  Oe<.  xx.  74 ;  Pind.  Pgti. 
ix.  16,  ice,)  As  she  herself  bod  apnmg  fiwn  tlia 
aea,  she  is  represimted  by  later  writers  aa  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  ( Virg.  Aat.  TiiL  800; 
Ov.  Heroid,  xT.  213;  comp.  Pans.  iL  34.  §  II.) 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  moat  beanti- 
fnl  of  all  the  goddesan  by  a  Trojan  prince,  natnmlly 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Pkiia  from  hia 
conteat  with  Menehma  (IL  Hi.  380),  bat  when  ahe 
endeavoured  to  reacue  her  darling  Aeneaa  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  vromided 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  ber 
son,  and  was  canied  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Are* 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mi» 
fortune  to  ber  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (II.  v.  311,  Ac.)  She  oho 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ainbrosia.    (11,  xxiii  185.) 

According  to  the  moat  common  aoconnta  of  the 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaeetns 
(Odgn.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  ia  aaid  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  ClaiiaL  Her 
fiuthlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amanr  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  waa  emnght  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beantifally  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  (viiL  266,  &e.)  By  Ares 
ahe  became  the  mother  of  Phobos,  Deimoo,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditiona,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Titog.  934,  &c  ScmL 
Hen.  195  ;  Horn.  IL  xiiL  299,  iv.  440 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUom.  Rkod.  iii.  26 ;  Cic  da  Not  Dtor.  iii.  23^) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poaeidoa  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  fint  ahe  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
fSchol.  ad  ApoUam.  Riod.  1  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Heaych.  «,  «.  Bixxoo  Aahnit),  by  tile  second  of 
Hermaphroditna  (Ov.  MtL  ir.  289,  &c;  Diod.  iv. 
6 ;  Ludan,  Dial.  Dear.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidcn 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodes  and  Herophilsik 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  mi^  her  pay  fiir 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  kivs 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  aocompliabed,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  poasioa  fi>r  An- 
cbiaes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrua.  [ANCHisaa]  Reelecting  her  coo- 
nezions  with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  ai>d  Bum. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  won  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Heia 
when  she  wi^od  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeob 
(Horn.  IL  xiv.  214,  &c)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attribntesk  (Pind. 
PyOt.  iv.  380 ;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  n^etahls 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rase,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  FaM.  iv.  15.  143 ;  Kon, 
IdyU.  L  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Aritb^  tfti.  993  ;  Pun. 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phomnt.  83.)  The  animals  aaaed  M 
her,  which  are  often  mentiaaed  as  dnwing  ber 
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ckMbt  gr  aemiig  a*  her  raenengm,  are  the  iiiiir- 
iMr,  the  dove,  the  mn,  the  iwiJlow,  and  a  bird 
caBed  ijnx.  (Sappho,  m  Fern.  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395 ;  Hont.  Carm.  it.  I.  10 ;  AeGaa,  Ant  An. 
z.  34;  Find.  J'gA.  Le.)  Ai  Aphrodite  Uiania 
Ae  larteiae,  the  qrmhsl  of  damealic  nodeat^  and 
daatity,  and  aa  Aphrodite  Pandemoa  the  ram  na 
acted  to  her.  [Ukania;  Pandbmos.]  Whenihe 
«aa  icpieaented  a«  the  Tictoriooa  goddna,  she  had 
the  attrifaotea  uf  Area,  a  hefanet,  a  shield,  a  aword : 
•r  a  lance,  and  an  iau^  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  ]danet  Venna  and  the  ^iring-nionth  of  April 
were  Hkeviae  ncred  to  her.  (Cic.  da  Nat,  Dear. 
iii.  20 :  Or.  PtutL  ir.  90.)  All  the  mnaniea  and 
epitheta  giren  to  Aphrodite  an  derired  finm  placea 
af  her  vorahin,  from  events  connected  with  the 
kgmds  about  her,  or  have  teferenoe  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  inflnence  npon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extnordinarj  beauty  and  channs.  All  her 
suiuaniea  are  ezpfauned  in  separate  aitidea. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  ialmds  of  Cypras  and  Cytheia.  At 
Cnidoa  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Pnucitelea. 
Moont  Ida  in  Ttoas  was  an  ancient  ptaee  of  her 
wocafaip,  and  among  the  other  ptaoea  we  may  men- 
tisai  pcuticniatly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydoa,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megsra,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Connth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  acriBces  ofi^red 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Ae».  i  416 ;  Tacit.  Hi*,  ii.  S],  but 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
Bone  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  \a  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  ItpMouXot.  (DicUof 
AuU  SL «.  'KToI^oi.)  Respecting  the  ftstivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  Did.  rfAwL  $.  v.  'Ahfno,  'Ayayei- 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  nndoabtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythem,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  bom  Assyria.  (Pan& 
L  14.  §  6.^  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  vrith  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreih,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  clearly  points  to  SyriL  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
tint  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  fiom  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment  of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identitication  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  VxNua. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
fiequendy  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  ber  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidoa.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  bv  archaeologists  into  se- 
ven! dassea,  accordingly  aa  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Mcdicean 
Venna,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tonic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cytheia,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  §  1,  ii.  5.  §  1,  iiL 
15.  {  10;  comp.  Hirt.  MglhoL  BUJefiHck,  ir.  133, 
Ac;  Jfanso,  Femcic,  pp.  1—308.)        [L.  S.^ 
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APISA'ON  ('AnaoM').  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  oecnr  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  A78, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLAS.    [AruLAR.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOU'INA'RIUS  ai» 
diftrent  fbnBS  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'An>AA(- 
pipat.  For  the  ake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinoris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  I^tin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apolunaxw,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phiygia  ( a.  n.  1 70  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  fiuth"  (*Jyoi  iwip 
vift  wurrfn  iwoKiyUu)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anlo- 
ninna.  He  ahio  wrote  agaiost  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentilea,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  worka, 
aU  of  which  are  lost.  (Euseb.  ^.£  iv.27,v.  19; 
Hienn.  eh  Vir.  lUud.  26,  EpitL  84  ;  Nicephoras, 
iv.  11 ;  PhotiuN  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  dt  HatnU 
PiA.  iiL  3 ;  Cknmiam  Patdak.) 

2.  AroLUNAius,  bther  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  hitter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  br 
ther  was  bom  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
firat  at  Berytns  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
A.  D.  335),  where  he  manied,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  ApoUinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanins.  They  wen  both  exconunnnicatcd  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectores  of  Epiphanins,  but  they  were  restored  n^ 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catboliea, 
they  were  banished  by  Oeorgins,  the  Arian  succea- 
sor  of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  ApoUinotia 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  tiaiw- 
ferring  the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historieU  books 
rf  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hezameteis,  wd  partly  of  lyrica, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ao- 
connt,  the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dislogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  wons  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
port  of  these  sacred  cbusics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "Christ  Snflering,"  which  la  fonnd  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Naxiansen,  and  a  poetie 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  "Metaphrasia  Psat- 
mornm,"  which  was  published  at  Paria,  1553, 
1 580,  and  1 6 1 3;  by  Sylbnrg  at  Heidelberg,  1596 ; 
and  in  the  various  coUectioiu  of  the  Fothen, 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  sharss 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  worka.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fit- 
ther,  who  is  spoken  highly  of  aa  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  aa  a  philosopher  and  rhetoitciaa. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  (<tt  Mill 
Onue.  ii.  18,  and  d»  Poet.  Croec  9)  and  Cava 
(sub  ann.  862),  attribute  both  the  extant  weriu  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  yoonger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodioea  in  362  A.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  ogninst  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  was  a  warm  op 
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poncnt  of  the  Arions,  and  a  penonal  friend  of 
AthanauiM ;  and  in  aigning  against  the  foimer,  he 
maintained,  that  the  DiTine  Word  (the  Lugo)) 
•upplied  the  pkce  of  a  rational  aonl  in  the  penon 
of  ChriiL  He  died  between  382  and  39-2  A.  D. 
Hia  doctrine  wai  condemned  by  a  aynod  at  Rome, 
about  37fi  A,  D.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
conaidenible  aect,  who  were  called  Apollinariata, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centniy.  (Hieran. 
de  Vir.  ll/nt.  104 ;  Socmtea,  H.  S.  ii.  46,  iii  16 ; 
Soxomen,  N.  E.  r.  IB,  li.  26  i  SnidaB,  t,  v.;  Cat*) 
UiaLlMl.;  yfaxoAmt,  Ditt.  it  ApoUH) 

3.  The  anthor  of  two  epignma  in  tne  Oreek 
Anthology,  is  my  pnbably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaiia  of  Laodioea.  (Jacobs,  AnlhoL 
Grate,  ziu.  p.  858.)  [P.  &] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAUOOIUS,  the  eom- 
mander  of  Vitellins'  fleet  at  Misennm,  when  it 
TCTolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  a  70.  ApolUnaris  ea- 
caped  with  six  galleys.  (Tae.  Hiil.  iil  57, 76, 77.) 

APOLLO  ('AvitXAaiv),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Ornks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (IL  L 
21,36),  the  son  of  Zens  and  Leto.  Hesiod(7%K9. 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  AiwirrtHs  (A  ir.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  **  bora  in  Lyda,"  which,  howerer,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  "boro  of  or  in  light." 
Seveial  towns  and  pbces  daimed  the  honoor  A  his 
birth,  a*  we  see  from  Tuioiu  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  wiiteia.  Thus  the  Epfaesiana  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  boin  in  the  grore  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesns  (Tadt.  AmaL  iii.  61) ;  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Trayn  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselrea. 
(Steph.  Byi.  >.  e.  Ityfo.)  In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.  The  account  of 
Apollo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  d»  Nat  D*ar.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysos 
and  Isis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)  But  the  opinion  most 
nniTenally  Roeived  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Deloa, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  drctun- 
stancea  of  bis  Irirth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  ApoUo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachns 
on  Delos.  (Ccmp.  Apollod.  L  4.  §  1 ;  Uygin.  FiJk 
140.)  Hen  in  her  ^ooa^  pursued  I^to  from 
land  to  land  and  from  ule  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  reating-pbce  where  to  give 
birth.  At  last,  however,  she  airived  in  Deloa, 
when  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  ApoUo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eilcithyia,  but  the  Utter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Deloe,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  mider 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  beoune  stationaiy,  and 
was  fiutened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Jm.  iii.75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  binh  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  4SSa^7«n|>.  (Plat.iS^paf.8.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months'  child  (JsTcifiqrawt).  The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifice*  were  offend  to  him  ( JSSo^ury^rqr, 
Aoschyl.  Sept.  802 ;  comp.  Callim.  Hfam.  <•  DA.  j 
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260,  Ac.),  and  hi*  fi»tivala  usnaDy  fell  on  tlw  a^ 
venth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  hi*  Uitk, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambiosia  and  nectar  by  Ther 
mis,  and  no  sooner  had  be  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  be  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  dechued,  that  henceforth  be  would  dedaie  to 
men  the  will  of  Zens.  Deio*  exnlted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowo*.  (Caafk 
Theognis,  5,  &&;  Eurip.  Utab.  457,  Ac.) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olyaqms, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  A  dependeoea  oa 
Zens,  who  is  le^atded  a*  the  sonice  of  the  pewsn 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  t* 
Apollo  are  appaiantly  of  diSeient  kinds,  bnt  all  an 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  ame,  is  wiU  ba 
seen  from  the  following  rlaseifiration. 

Apollo  ia — 1.  (jbe  gad  toko  fmaAa  and  Jairof 
{ot\utt)  tie  vicbd  aid  aoeriearmff,  and  aa  each  he 
is  described  a*  the  god  with  bow  and  arrowa,  tha 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  L  42,  ssir.  605, 
Od.  xL  318,  XV.  410,  Ac. ;  comp.  Find.  /yi.  m. 
15,  &c)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  tha 
Homeric  poems,  such  a*  tnrrej,  ^itpyos,  ixwtil^M, 
iKarniS6Kos,  leKtrr&roiot,  and  ifyiipin(/as,  lefer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  dttta  hita  Ua  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  AH  sadilm 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regaided  aa  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  bdieved  to  be  tha 
e&ct  of  the  aziows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  saaa 
arrows  he  sent  the  plagne  into  the  camp  of  tha 
Oreeks.  Hyginns  nUto,  that  four  days  after  hia 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Panasaos,  and  then 
killed  the  dianm  Python,  who  had  panned  hia 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  readied 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  Zeaa  ia 
hi*  contest  with  the  gianta.  (ApoQod.  i  6.  g  2.) 
The  citcnmatanoe  of  Apollo  being  tha  deatnyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  tha  aacieata 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connect^  with  dwiWufu,  "to  destroy."  (AeacfayL 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other 
huid,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  hia 
character,  aay  that  'AtijAAsm',  L  <l  'AWaAmt,  (froas 
the  root  pello),  aignifie*  the  god  who  drive*  away 
evil,  and  i*  synonymous  with  d^t^laucas,  Acmaan, 
AcBSTOR,  0t^ny>,  and  other  names  and  epitheta 
applied  to  Apollo. 

3.  lUe  god  uAo  afford*  Uf  aad  wardt  <if  etiL 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  phgnfa 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  <J>le  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  U* 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  ojami- 
ties  could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epitheta 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wii- 
teta,  such  as  iiciirua,  ditiaTtp,  tlAc{[icaKo>,  nSn^ 
iwvrpiKtttos,  trucoipios,  iarpoitdms,  and  othen, 
an  deecriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  |  3, 
vi.  24.  S  5,  viii.  41.  §  5 ;  PluL  de^<q>.  Dclfh.  21, 
(fa  D^ed.  Orac  7;  AeacbyL  B*».  62;  comp. 
Hiiller,  Dor.  a  6.  §  3.1  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  wno  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asdepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeecn,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Paicon.] 

3.  Tilt  md  of  propktcf.  ApoUo  exercised  this 
power  in  nis  numerous  orecles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  (iNii.f^^ii(.(.«i.Oraai/aai.)  The 
Sonne  of  all  hi*  profdietie  powen  was  Zeus  him- 
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aoif  (Apottodm*  (tato,  that  ApoOe  nceiTed  the 
ttarriM^  bam  Pkn),  and  ApoUo  it  aocordingl; 
calM'thepniiiMariiu&tlMrZeiu.''  (Ae«ch;L 
£«■.  19) ;  bat  he  had  aenrtheleaa  the  power  of 
rr— mnifwring  the  lift  of  prophecy  both  to  godi 
and  men,  and  all  toe  andent  teen  and  prajrfieti 
an  pboed  in  ■ome  rdatjonahip  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
i  73,  Hjmm.  it  Man.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
vUeh  Apollo  came  ints  the  poueaiion  of  the  oracle 
of  IMphi  (P;r*in)  ia  rdated  diflerently.  According 
to  ApoHodoma,  die  made  had  pmimuly  been  in 
die  pimriiinn  of  Themii,  and  toe  diaam  Python 
naided  the  myiterioni  ehaam,  and  ApoUo,  after 
banng  atua  the  monitv,  took  potieeiion  of  the 
onde.  Aoeoiding  to  Hyginna,  Python  himaelf 
poeaeaaed  the  oiade ;  while  Pauaniat  (x.  3.  §  5) 
aUtea,  that  it  belanged  to  Oaea  and  Poacidon  in 
coaamon.  (Coinpi  Enrip.  IvUg.  Tamr.  1246,  Ac ; 
Atben.  xv.  p.  701 ;  Or.  Met.  i.  439 ;  ApdhuL 
Bbod.  ii.  70&) 

4.  Tie  god  <^  tomg  ami  waaie.  We  find  him  io 
die  Hiad  (L  603)  delighting  the  immortal  godi 
with  hia  play  on  the  {dlonninx  during  their  i«- 
pnat ;  and  tiie  Homeric  baida  derived  their  ait  of 
eoag  either  fiom  ApoUo  or  the  Mniea.  (Od.  Tiii, 
488,  with  Eoatath.)  later  tradition*  aaeribed  to 
ApcAi  eren  tlie  inrention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(Callim.  Hfmm.  ■•  /M.  253 ;  Pint,  de  Mat.),  while 
the  more  common  tmditian  waa,  that  he  receired 
the  lyre  finm  Henae*.  Orid  {H»nM.  xri.  180) 
nakea  Apdlo  bnild  the  walla  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  a*  Amphion  did  the  walli  of  Thebea. 
Beepeetiiig  hi*  muuod  eanle*ta,  aee  Marsyas, 
Uiota. 

&  Til*  god  trio  pntteU  £U  floda  amd  catOe 
{rilMtn  ft«df,  from  rofiit  or  n)^,  a  meadow  or 
paatoie  land).  Homer  (A  ii.  766)  tayi,  that 
ApeQo  reared  the  *wift  tteed*  of  £umeln*  Phere- 
tiadea  in  Pieiia,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermee  (22,  70,  &c)  the  herd*  of  the 
god*  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apolla  At 
the  oommaad  of  Zena,  ApoUo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
liaoaaedon  in  the  Talley*  of  mount  Ida,  (/<,  zxL 
488.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allaiion*  to 
thia  ieatttn  in  the  character  of  ApoUo,  but  in  later 
writan  it  aaaomea  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
PfA.  ix.  114  ;  Callim.  Hmau  in  ApolL  50,  &c); 
■uid  in  the  atory  of  ApoQo  tending  the  flock*  of 
Adraetn*  at  Phene  in  Themaly,  on  the  bank*  of 
the  river  Amphryao*,  the  idee  reache*  it*  height 
(ApoUod.  i.  9. 1 15  ;  Eurip.  Jleai.  8 ;  TibuU.  u.  3. 
11 ;  Virg.  Geary,  in.  2.) 

6.  negoduiadeligliU  m  Htfimdatim  o/lomu 
amd  Ik*  e»laUitkmeml  <f  okA  eontiiuimu.  His 
aaaiitanee  in  the  bnilduig  of  Troy  waa  mentioned 
above ;  mpeeting  hi*  aid  in  raiaing  the  wall*  of 
Jdegara,  aee  Alcathoos.  Pindar  {fgH.  v.  80) 
call*  ApoUo  the  d^xTy^riff,  or  the  loader  of  the 
Dorian*  in  their  migration  to  Peloponneau* ;  and 
thia  idea,  a*  well  a*  die  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  dties,  aeon*  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  dreunutance,  that  a  town  or  a 
edony  waa  never  founded  by  the  Oreek*  without 
cnuulting  an  orade  of  Apollo,  *o  that  in  every 
ca*e  he  became,  a*  it  were,  thdr  apiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  amaT^f  and  ouami^  (aee  Udckh,  ad 
Pmd.  L  c.)  refer  to  thi*  part  in  the  ehamcter  of 
ApoUo. 

Theae  characteiiatio  of  Apollo  necc**arily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
\nu  ahooat  univenal  amang  the  later  poeta,  mytlio- 
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gnphen,  and  pliiloaophera,  and  ocvording  to  which 
ApoUo  waa  identical  with  Helio*,  or  the  Hun.  In 
H  omer  and  for  some  eenturie*  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helio*  an  perfectly  di*tinct.  The  queetion 
which  here  present*  itacl^  i*,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinitie*  wa*  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  wa*  only  revived  in  later 
time*,  or  whether  it  wa*  the  reaolt  of  hter  apccu- 
ktioD*  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  E^ptian,  inflnenoa. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo- 
catea.  The  fi>rmer,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Bnttmann  and  Hermann,  ia  supported  by  atrong 
argnmenta.  In  the  time  of  CaUimachua,  aome  per- 
sons di*tingui*hed  between  ApoUo  and  Helio*,  for 
which  they  were  cenanred  by  the  poet.  [Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pauaaniaa  (vii.  23.  S  6)  atotes,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Paoaania*  adda,  that  this  waa 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  beUcf  of  the  Oreek*. 
(Comp.  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  685 ;  PluL  de&t^.  DelpK  4, 
de  Drf.  One.  7.)  It  haa  further  been  aaid,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  aa  the  Sun,  the  powera  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
luune  of  *o!Baf  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
point*  to  the  *un;  and  hutly,  that  the  traditions 
oonceining  the  Hypcrboreaos  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  maika  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  aame  light.  (Alcaena,  ap.  Himer, 
xiv.  10;  Diod.  iL  47.)  StUI  greater  atresa  ia  laid 
on  the  fhct  that  the  Egj-ptian  Ilorua  w«*  regarded 
as  identical  with  ApoUo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i.  25;  Ptut.  de  1$.  ef  Ot.  12,  61 ;  Aelian, 
IlieL  An.  z.  14),  a*  Horn*  ia  tuuaily  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  ApoUo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  'Ai-^XAsn'  rarp^ 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrop*.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — horn  the  eann- 
try  of  die  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  pomt  where  the  north  wind  riaea,  and 
whoae  eoontry  ia  in  conaequence  most  happy  and 
fruitfiiL  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Panaanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  (bunded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenns ; 
Leto,  too,  ia  aaid  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reona  to  Deloa,  and  EQeithyia  Hkewiae.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  Ac  s  Paua.  L  la  §  4 ;  Died.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperborean*,  aay*  Diodoru*,  wor*hip  ApoUo  more 
smlously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
aacred  to  ApoUo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the 
moat  port  playen  on  the  lyre.  (Cbmp.  Pind.  Pyli. 
X.  55,  &c.) 

Theae  opposite  aoconnta  respecting  the  original 
aeat  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo  might  lead  ua  to 
auppoae,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
aa  indeed  Cicero  {de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  ApoUos.  MUUer  has  re- 
jected most  deddedly  and  Justly  the  hypotheai*, 
that  ApoUo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  le^ 
jects  at  the  some  time,  without  very  satiafiwtory 
reaaona,  the  opinion  that  ApoUo-  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  port  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  ApoUo  ia  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  br  above  all  the  other  goda  of  Olympui. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  .\poUo  o&d  HeUoa,  h* 
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jmtly  lemaik*,  that  it  vould  be  a  itniige  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  ihould  have  fidlen  intp 
oblivion  for  eeveml  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  bat  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity ;  and  this  process,  in  regiud  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  luve  taken  phice  pie- 
vioos  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Miiller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  fieatuie  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  avertar  of  evil " 
('AWaAwt)  ;  be  is  originally  a  divinity  pecnliar  to 
the  Dork  nee ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
wordiip  are  the  Thessalian  Tempo  and  Delphi 
From  thence  it  was  tianaphuited  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Bceotis  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
lonians,  whence  the  god  became  the  'Air^AAw' 
froTpfoi  of  the  Athenians,  The  conquest  of  Pel<^ 
ponnesns  by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  mnk 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'AwiWur  »6iuos  was  originally  s  local  divinity  of 
the  sbephenis  of  Arcadia,  who  was  tnnsfoimed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  nationiU 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  ch»- 
racter  of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  wiu  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  sod  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
nodes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
&cts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oiacles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  became  what 
they  were,  withont  the  warship  of  ApoUo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  Ant,  s,  o, 
'AvoAAtscio,  nargdia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  eariy  Romans  then  ii  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo.  The  Romans  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tasdition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  b»- 
fore  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Bat  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  a  c.  430,  when,  for  the  porpose  of 
averting  a  pbgne,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius^  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  a.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena. 
Dnring  the  second  Punic  wur,  in  fi.  c  212,  the 
ludi  ApoUinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  ApoUo, 
(Liv.  XXV.  12 ;  Macrob,  Sat  i.  \7 ;  Diet,  of  Ant. 
s,  n.  Lndi  Apollinan$ ;  comp.  Ludi  Saeculara.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
^rm  •  very  prominent  part  m  the  reli^on  of  the 
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Ronuuia  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  iW 
battle  of  Actinm,  not  only  dedicsted  to  bins  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  bnt  built  or  embellished  hia  tear- 
pie  at  Aetium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Beae 
on  the  Palatine,  and  institnted  qninqnennial  gaaaea 
at  Aetium.  (SneL  ^19.  31,  52 ;  Did.  <f  AM.  ».  «. 
'Airrla;  Haitnng,  die  Ktligitm  dtr  Samar,  u.  fL 
205.) 

ApoUo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Qteeko,  ara* 
of  coarse  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  tha 
plastic  arts  were  capable  oL  Aa  the  idaaa  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  mne  fa&j  de- 
veloped, so  bis  representations  in  works  of  art  raae 
from  a  rude  wooden  imi^  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  be  ^ipeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  ID.)  The  most  bentifnl 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  repreaentatioiia  of 
ApoUo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rosne,  whidi 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettano  (Afas.  /Sb-CZeas. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  ApoUino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
M^iuL  BiUerbtu*,  I  p.  29,  &c)  In  the  ApoUo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  oosb- 
manding  but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intellect  aisd 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  iDoat 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  beely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  weU  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  woriicd 
ont  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  la- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breaat.  (Bnttmaaa, 
Myduhgtu,  L  p.  1-22 ;  0.  Hermann,  DtMteriatn  dm 
Apollim  el  Diana,  2  paj^  Leipzig,  1 836  and  1837i 
MUUer,  ZIofiiMS,  book  iL)  [L.S.] 

APOLLO'CRATES  i;KnoKhMtftrnt\  the  elder 
son  of  Oionysins,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  hia 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracnae,  but  was  compelled  by  bmine  to  «i»bb- 
der  them  to  Dion,  about  &  c  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  bis  &tber  in  Italy.  (Plot.  Diam, 
37,  &c.,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Nepos,  Dkm,  b ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41.)  Athenaeus  spodu  (vi.  ppt 
435,  £,  436,  a.)  of  ApoUoeiates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysias ;  bnt  this  must  be  a  mistake,  onleea 
we  suppose  with  Kiihn  (ad  Ad.  L  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionyiiosb 

APOLLOIXyRUSCAsoAAiStMwi)  I.Of  Achab- 
NB  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  ealebiated  baakir, 
who  died  a  c  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodoraa  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Pkorwt,  f. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormioii,  a 
freedman  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  deo&i 
Uved  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  n  c. 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
■on,  Paudes,  Several  years  Uter  (a  c  350), 
ApoUodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phonnion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  stiU  extanL  In  this  year, 
ApoUodoius  was  archon  aponymos  at  AlLena. 
(Diod.  zvi  46.)  When  ApoUodorus  afierwarda  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  PhoimioD, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  ApoUodorus  the  two  ontions 
BtiU  extant  Kuril  Jm^inm.  (Aeschin.  de  FaU.  lag. 
f.  50  s  Plat  Dtmolk.  15.)  ApoUodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
F<uL  HeU.  ii.  p.  440,  &c  3d.  ed.)  [DcMosTHSNas]; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neasia,  in  whidi 
ApoUodoms  is  the  pleader,  and  which  mi^  perhaps 
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I*  nbmi  to  tlie  jmt  a.  a.  MO,  wlHn  ApoDo- 
faa*  ma  fiftf-ibar  jean  of  fjt.  ApoDodonu 
«a(  a  -nrj  wealth;  man,  and  perfonned  twica  the 
Etacgj'  if  the  tiieiatchy.  (Dam.  o.  Palfd.  p.  1208, 
I,  MeMir.  f.  1247.) 

3.  Of  AjirHZPOLis,  mi  of  the  ganenk  of  Alex- 
mtift  iha  Oraat,  ma  entnuted  in  B.  c;  331, 
logithcr  with  Meoaa,  with  the  admimatiattoo  of 
Bi^ko  and  of  all  llu  Mtrapiea  aa  &r  aa  Cilida. 
Alexander  alao  ^n  them  1000  talenU  to  eoUeet 
ai  aaay  tnopa  as  they  could.  (Diod.  rriL  54 ; 
Cutina,  t.  1 ;  compL  Ainan,  ilaoi.  Tii.  18 ;  Appiao, 
4As<i:CSB.ii.lS2.) 

3L  Of  AB-rxxiTA,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
fina  othen  of  the  name  of  ApoIlodaittS  hr  the 
ethnic  adjectiTa'A^f/ifros  or 'A^4unp>^f.  (Ste^ 
Bjs.  M.  w.  'Aprtfiira.)  The  time  ia  which  he  lired 
is  anknown.  He  wrote  a  worii  on  the  Paithiaos 
which  is  rafarred  to  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  118,  xi.  pp. 
i09,  519,  XT.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeos  (rr.  p. 
682),  who  mentiani  the  fourdi  book  of  his  work. 
Thm  are  two  passages  in  Stiabo  (xl  pp.  516  and 
5'26),  in  which  aixMding  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  ApoUodoms  Adnmytlenns ;  bnt 
as  he  ia  eridently  speaking  of  the  author  <^  the 
nathica,  the  word  'ASpafurmirit  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Afrtiurvit,  Whether  this  ApoUo- 
dnns  of  Aztemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  histocy  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Sttphanns  Byaantins  (i.  or.  'Apatfrqcrat  and  Aayt- 
>ia)  mentiaiia  the  serenth  and  fourteenth  books  of 
tUawmk. 

4.  An  Atbxmian,  eommanded  the  Persian 
aariljarii-a  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Penia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
&  c  340,  ApoUodoms  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protectiDg  the  town  of  Peiinthns  while 
Philip  iuTaded  iU  territory.  (Pans.  L  29.  g  7 ; 
oompy  Diod.  xn.  75;  An^^aoA.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  BoKrruN,  who  together  with  Epaenetns 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeoda  to  Hesaenia,  in 
a.  c  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Meaaenians, 
terrified  by  Lyoortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  Kir  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Measeniana  oonduded  peace  with  the 
Arlawma      (Polyb.  law.  12.) 

6.  Of  CAKTSTua.  The  ancienta  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apdlodoma : 
the  one  ia  called  a  natire  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Caiystns  in  Euboea.  Snidas  speaks  of  an 
Adienian  comic  poet  ApoQodorus,  and  this  drcum- 
stanee  baa  led  some  critics  to  fanagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poeta  of  the  name  of  ApoUodoms. 
Bat  aa  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
dK,  and  as  Snidas  does  not  notice  the  Carrstian, 
it  is  sopposed  that  Snidas  called  the  Caiystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Alhenian  ftanchise.  It  should,  howerer,  be  re- 
membered that,  the  plays  of  the  Caiystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athena,  but  at  AlexandrU.  (Athen. 
xiT.  p.  664.)  Athenaens  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lired  between  the 
years  B.  c  300  and  260.  ApoUodoms  of  Caiystus 
bekmged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
end  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.  (Athen.  U  c)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
good  ontbarilies,  bat  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
met,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phoimio 
from  ApoUodoms  of  Caiystns.  (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
Phuli  a  TeraUS,  p.  38.)    According  to  SuUaa 
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ApdlodoniB  wrote  47  oomediea,  and  fim  times 
gamed  the  prixeb  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragments  of  seTcialof  hisjplays;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apdlodoms  alone,  and  without  any  snggastion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  ApoUodoms  of  Caiys* 
taa  or  to  ApoUodoms  o(  Oelab  (A.  Meinekst 
HkL  Grit.  Oomieor.  Orateor.  n.  462,  tu.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  CASasNOKBU  (formerly  Potidaea)ia 
thepewnsnlaofPaDene.  He  at  first  pntended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  fi»med  a  conapincy  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  —^'"g  himself  tyrant,  uid  bound  his  accoiD- 
]dices  by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodoma.  (xxii.  Em.  p.  568.)  When  he  had 
gained  hia  object,  about  B.  c  279,  he  b^aa  hia 
tynnnical  reign,  which  in  craelty,  rapaciousDeas, 
imd  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equaUed  in  any 
country.  The  ancienta  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  «nr  Uved. 
(Polyb.  Til  7 ;  Seneca,  Dt  Ira,  ii.  S,  />•  B»»tf. 
riL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self^ and  waa  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Oonata&i  (Polyoen.  vi.  7.  ir.  6,  18; 
AeUan,  V.  H.  xiT.  41 ;  Hit.  An.  T.  15 ;  Pint  Da 
Stra  tfm.  Viad.  10,  11 ;  Pans.  it.  6.  §  1;  Hein- 
sins,  ad  Odd.  amPimU  ii.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  CuH AI,  a  Qreek  giummatian,  who  is  said 
to  huTe  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  309.)  According  to  PUny  (H.  N.  rii. 
37)  hia  fiune  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  councU  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrini,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (Orai<.  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicnm  M.  («.  e.  ^itoXix<»\,  and  fay  Suidas  ($.  vr. 
avTurpvt,  fiitiutK6x<>',  Ntviov,  and  PSt\iwm). 
From  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  resaels  (vonffHa),  and 
if  we  may  beliere  the  authority  of  Natalia  Comes 
(iii  16 — IS,  ix.  5),  he  alio  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
ApoUodoms  of  Cyiene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  AfoUad,  jqi. 
1174,  &c  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cvzicua,  lired  prerions  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p^  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  AeUan(  V.H.idr.  5), 
but  in  what  campoigna  ApoUodoms  aerrad  this 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  maUgnity,  mentiona 
ApoUodoms,  and  the  other  ibreignen  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  doea 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

1 1.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  aame  aa  the  ApoUodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.     (iSHnoin.  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamed  ErHiLLua,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  loertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  caUed  fwMi), 
and  the  other  ifiuci.  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  39,41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  126,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ^iwun) 
(Suid.  f.  e.  e^w),  and  Stobaeus  {,Edag.  Pk^.  it 
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p.  257i  ed.  Heeren)  has  prewrred  two  fragment* 
of  it.  Thia  Stoic  miut  he  diitinguiihed  bom  the 
Academic  philoaopher  Apollodonu  who  ii  tpoken 
of  by  Cicero  {Da  Nat.  Dmr.  i.  34),  but  he  ia  per- 
haps the  nme  ai  the  one  who  ia  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  {D»  Ammo,  IS)  along  with  Chiyrippiu. 

13.  An  Epicurban,  wai  according  to  Diogenea 
Laertiui  (x.  13)  mmamed  latwurifamt,  bam  hit 
exercinng  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  *apremacy  in  the 
garden  or  echool  of  Epieurua.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  hia  sncoeator  aa  the 
head  of  the  tchool  of  Epicoma,  abont  B.  a  84.  He 
it  aaid  to  hare  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(0i<Ak,  Diog.  laert  z.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
it  mentioned  by  its  title,  via.  •  Lit)  of  Epicnmt. 
(Diog.  Laert  z.  2.)  Thia  a*  weD  at  his  other 
worica  hare  completely  perished. 

14.  An  BPioBAM  MATic  poet,  who  Sred  in  the 
time  of  Augustas  and  Tib^us,  and  ia  coannoaly 
believed  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Oreek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
gnuna  which  bw  hia  name,  and  which  are  diatin- 
gnished  for  their  beantifiil  simplicity  of  style  at 
well  aa  of  aentiment.  Reiake  waa  inclined  to  eon- 
aider  thia  poet  aa  the  same  man  aa  ApoUonidea  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  wen  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent peraont  of  the  name  of  Apollodoma,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguttns,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  then  it  no  ground 
for  tfaii  hypothetit.  (Jacob*,  ad  AntioL  Oraee.  ziiL 
p.  854,  Ac.) 

.  15.  Of  Ebtthrab,  a  Greek  writer,  who  tpoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sil^l  at  his  fellow-dtixen. 
(Vam,  Froffm.  p.  216,  ed.  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
Pimdr.  f.  343 ;  Lactant.  Ot  Pali.  Kdig.  L  6.) 

16.  Of  Obla  in  Sicily,  wat,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  yaait  B.  c.  340 
and  290.  Suidat  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comediet,  of  which  they  gite  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (a.  o.  'AwoKKUifOs)  aidibe*  them  to 
Apollodoma  of  Qela,  he  ataignt  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  paaaage  {».  e.  amMfi)  to  the 
Caryatian.  Other  writers  too  fiequendy  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  HiiL  Ciit.  Comie. 
Gram.  p.  459,  Aa) 

17.  A  Oreek  orauuarian  of  Athena,  wat  a 
son  of  Asclepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Arittarchns,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
b.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  &I1  of  Corinth. 
Farther  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
X/x""«<t)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  II.,  somomed 
Pbiladelphut,  who  died  in  a  c.  1 38  j  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  afker  the  year  b.  c  143 
it  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  uied  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  Bi«Aio«iin) ;  it 
contitta  of  three  books,  and  is  by  bt  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  containt 
a  welT-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythnse* 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  nwterial*  are  derived  from  the  poet*,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographera,  and  the  histo- 

\\  begin*  with  the  ocigiq  of  tho  gods,  and 
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goe*  down  to  the  time  of  Thesens,  when  the  ««k 
suddenly  breaks  oC  The  part  which  a  waatiag 
at  the  end  contained  the  ttoiie*  of  the  finnilies  of 
Pelop*  and  Atrcn*,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Tnjan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  wuk 
(i.  1—7)  containt  the  andent  theogonic  and  tat- 
mogonic  mythuae*,  which  an  followed  by  the 
HeUenie  mythnie*,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  so- 
cording  to  the  diffiiient  tribe*  of  the  Greek  natjon. 
(Phot.  Cad.  186.)  The  andent*  valued  this  woric 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythologicsl 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poet* ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  neater  value,  as  most  of  the  wnriu  from  which 
ApoUodoms  derived  hit  information,  a*  wdl  as 
several  other  work*  which  wem  aldn  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  am  now  lott  Apollodonu  idtltt 
hit  mythiod  itoriet  in  a  plain  and  nnadonel 
style,  and  nves  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sonrcet,  wiuiout  intapobting  or  perverting  the 
genuine  form*  of  the  l^end*  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  liniplicity 
of  the  Bibliothect,  mon  like  a  mere  fB^kgiie 
of  event*,  than  s  hiatoiy,  ha*  led  some  mo£ra 
criticf  to  conuder  the  work  in  its  present  feim 
either  a*  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  iroric  of 
ApoUodoms,  or  aa  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opiiuon  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  fiiat  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  it  ia 
a  very  bad  condition,  waa  edited  by  Benedictos 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  Svo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelbetf;,  1599,- 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editiaas  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Sahnur.  1661,  Svo.),  and  Th.  Oaie  in 
his  SarijpL  HitL  poeL  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  then 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Oh.  O.  Ucyne, 
Gottingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vola.  IZmot,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  be*t  among  tbe  sabseqaent' 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805, 2  vols.  Svm, 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translstiea 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
Miiller,  FragmatU  HM.  Orate^  Paris,  1841,  md 
in  A.  Westemuum's  Afytioffra/M,  jm  Scr^itora 
Poeliea*  Hiitor.  Graed,  1843,  Svo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoDodoni* 
which  an  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  nnmlKr 
of  fragment*  an  still  extant,  which  are  contaned 
in  Ileyne^  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  MUUer's  Fragin.  HiH.  Graac,  the  fMaw- 
iog  must  be  noticed  hen :  I.  Tltpi  vwr  'Af^*^' 
iraiptScn,  t.  e.  on  the  Athenian  Conrtaans, 
(Athen.  ziit  pp.  567,  583,  ziv.  pp>.  586,  591; 
Heyne,  voL  iii.  p.  1 163,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  467,  Ac.) 
2.  'AtTiypa^  wpii  n)r  'A^otokX^ovi  jnoTsA^ 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &&)  3. 
rqi  w»pioSos,  iit$iuKf  firpt,  uiat  is,  a  Univentl 
Geognphy  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  wo*  aftemids 
written  by  Scymnut  of  Chios  and  by  Dkmyniii. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Steph.  By*,  pama;  Heyoe, 
p.  1126,  &c.i  Miiller,  p.  449,  &c)  4.  ny 
t.'Mixipiioaf  either  a  commentary  or  a  ditaertitioa 
on  the  playa  of  the  comic  poet  Epkharmos,  which 
contisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  Vit,  PlaSm.  4 ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  dtc.;  Miiller,  p.  462.)  i- 
'ETeytaXayfai,  or  Etymologies,  a  woric  which  ia 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  alwaya  under 
thia  title,  but  sometimes  appanntly  under  that  o( 
the  head  of  a  porticuhir  article.  (Heyne,  p  1 144, 
&c;  Mailer,  p.  462,  &c)  6.  n^  »m»,  ia 
twen^-four  book*.      Tliit  «»rk   conttiaed  the 
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mj^hahgf  of  tlw  Oreekt,  m  &r  m  die' god*  them- 
■Elves  woe  eoneenaed ;  the  Bibliothea^  ginng  an 
aeBoont  of  tlw  henie  agea,  fanned  a  kind  of  eonti- 
DMtion  to  it.  (Hcjne,  p.  1039,  Ac. ;  HKIltr,  p. 
428,  &c)  7.  n^  M«r  amAi^yoo  or  vtpt  »«»r, 
«aa  an  UatoaiEal  ad  gaugniiliinl  ezplaiurtion  of 
Ac  cMdogna  in  the  aannd  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
«iimiit»d  of  twdve  booka,  and  ia  freqaentlj  dted 
bj  Stnbo  and  other  ancient  writara.    (Hejua^  p, 

tlutia,  a  maamfiitaiy  on  the  Mimea  of  Sophno,  of 
vUck  tbo  tliird  book  ia  qnoted  by  Athcnaena  (fS, 
^381),  and  the  feuth  ^  the  SchoL  am  Ariatoph. 
(r<9>.  483;  Hejma,  p.  1138;  Holler,  p.  461, 
fte.)  9l  X>a*iad  or  XfM  •J»Ta{ii,  waa  a 
cfcrDoide  in  iambic  loaea,  eommiaing  the  hiatary 
af  1040  jean,  bom  the  deatnction  of  Tnj  (1184) 
down  to  kia  own  time,  p.  c.  US.  Tlua  woik, 
which  wsa  ania  a  aoct  of  continnatfcin  of  the 
Bibliothtcn,  thoa  eorapletad  the  hiabay  from  the 
ocigia  of  the  goda  and  the  worid  down  to  hi*  own 
time.  Of  how  many  hooka  it  oonaiated  ia  not 
^■ite  certain.  In  Stephamu  of  Byiantinm  the 
fimrtfa  boiA  ia  nientiaaed,bnt  if  Syneelfna  {Cknmogr, 
f.  349,  ed.  Dindotfl  refan  to  thia  wotk,  it  mn*t 
hen  oanamted  of  at  leaat  eight  hooka.  Tlia  looa  of 
thia  woik  ia  one  of  the  oerereat  that  we  bara  to 
laoent  in  the  hiatorical  literaton  of  antiqiiity. 
(Hcyne,  jl  1072,  &e. ;  Mailer,  p.  436,  &&)  For 
finther  iiiBaiimtion  icipecting  Apollodoiua  and  his 
writinga,  aee  Fabrieina,  BUL  Gr,  ir.  pp.  287 — 
299 :  C  and  Th.  Mailer,  ppw  zzxviiL — zIt. 

18.  Of  LsHinxi,  ■  writer  on  agrienltare,  who 
Ii*Bd  pienoaa  to  the  time  of  Ariatotle  {PoliL  i.  4, 
bl  21,  ed.  Gdttlinc.)  He  ia  mentioned  by  Voiro 
{paRgHmt,  L  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (Bmek.  ad 
IMl  TiiL  X.  ST.  ZT.  zrii.  and  zriii.) 

19.  Somamed  Loawncoa,  appoaia  to  haTa  been 
a  mathwnatiriin,  if  aa  ia  naially  anppoaed,  he  ia 
the  ante  aa  the  one  who  ia  called  ifiBiafrucis. 
(Ding.  La«t.  i.  23,  viiL  12;  Adien.  z.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  ia  the  lame  aa  the  Apollodotiu  <^ 
whoaa  Phitardi  (iVoa  potm  ttn'  memni.  Bfie,  p. 
1094)  qnotea  two  linea,  ia  not  quite  certun. 

SO.  A  M^CBDONIAN,  and  lecretaiy  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  acribe  of  the  name  <^ 
Demoatbenea  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  NieacB,  on  the  Maliae  gnl^  with  T.  Qninetiaa 
Flandninoa,  in  B.  &  19&    (Pol^b.  zrii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  MiCAaA.  Nothing  u  known  about  hfan 
ezeept  that  Stephanna  Byaantina  (a. «:  Nfacoia)  men- 
tiona  him  amoi^  the  di^ingniahed  peraona  at  that 
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22.  Of  PansAif D8,  a  Oreek  rhetorician,  wai  the 
author  of  a  lehaol  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AvoA- 
Xtiiiftms  ilptaa,  which  was  sabaeqnently  opposed 
by  the  achool  established  by  Theodonu  of  Oadaia. 
(SroSifpaiar  ciptira.)  In  hia  adraneed  age  Apollo- 
doma  tai^t  liietoric  at  ApoUmia,  and  here  young 
Oetarianna  (Angaatns)  waa  one  <rf  hia  pupils  and 
became  hia  friend.  (StmbL  ziii.  pi  625 ;  Sueton. 
Aug.  89.)  Stiabo  ascribes  to  him  sdentiBs  works 
(Ttxxai)  on  rhetoric,  hot  Qnintilian  (iiL  1.  f  18, 
camp,  i  1)  on  the  authori^  of  Apolledonia  himself 
declaica  only  one  of  the  woika  ascribed  to  him  aa 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  An  {rijcv)  adita  ad 
UaHum,  in  which  the  audior  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  ao  &r  as  speaking  in  the  comts  of  justice 
was  coDcersed.  ApoUodoma  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  baa 
the  woiks  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgiua  and  Atticus. 


(Coop.  QuntiL  ii.  11.  |  2,  IS.  g  12,  ir.  I.  |  50; 
Tacit.  D»  dor.  OmL  19 ;  Scsieca,  Omtmi.  i.  3,  a 
9 ;  SezL  finpir.  Adv.  MaO.  iL  79.)  .  Lndaa 
(Jfaerai.  28)  states,  that  Apollodoms  died  at  the 
age  of  aighty-twow  (C.  W.  Piderit,  d*  ApeUodon 
PergaattHO  tl  Titodaro  Oadanmi,  iUtlonbim, 
Marboig,  4tab) 

23.  Of  pBALxaoM  m  Attica,  a  ray  ardent  and 
aealona  ineod  and  foUoww  of  Soaatea  (Xen.  Apol. 
Soer.  i  21^  iMna.  iii.  II.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  nnderstand  the  real  worth  of  hia 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
daA  aide  of  things,  and  thna  became  discontented 
and  monea,  though  he  had  not  the  connge  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  what  waa  good.  Thia  biooght  upon 
him  the  nirkuame  of  imraiit,  or  the  eoeentrio  man. 
(Pht.  Sfwifoi.  p.  173  D.)  When  Soaatea  waa 
going  to  die,  ApoUodoma  lost  all  coatnul  OTer 
oimwlf,  and  gare  himself  up  to  tears  and  load 
hmenlatiaguw  (Plat. /toed:  pi  1 17,  D.)  AeBan 
{K  H.i.16)  ruates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
wiueh  ApoUodoraa  offered  to  Soaatea  befeie  hia 
death  a  suit  of  fine  dothea,  that  be  might  die  n- 
speetably.  ApoUodoraa  occurs  in  leTeial  of  Plato^ 
dalognes,  but  the  passage  which  giyes  the  most 
Urely  picture  of  the  num  is  in  the  Sjpupomxm,  p. 
178,  ftc.  Compare  T.  A.  Wol^  Pra^  ad  ^ras- 
poi.  p.  41. 

24.  San>amedPTaAORVa,aiiaof  themoatinfla- 
ential  eitisena  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gBTe  hia  eTidenee  against  the  pnetor  Veiraa. 
(Cie.  ••  Terr.  iii.  31,  ir.  23.) 

25.  GoTemor  of  Susulna,  waa  ^ipointed  to  thia 
office  by  Antioehua  IIL  after  the  rebeUion  of  Hole 
and  hia  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  c.  220.  (Polyb.  T.  64  j  oomp.  AuxAllSBB, 
brother  of  Mob.) 

26.  Of  TAiieua,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidaa 
and  Eudoeia  (pi  61)  mention  six  tiagediea;  but 
nothing  forther  is  known  about  him.  There  ia  an- 
other ApoUodorua  of  Taraua,  who  waa  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaiica  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (SchoL  ad  Etaip.  Mtd. 
148, 169;  ^)xo\.adAruU,fk.  An.  338,  PlmL  636.) 

27.  Of  Tbliiissdii,  ia  caUed  by  Aitamidorua 
(Oaenver,  i.  82)  an  dn)p  ifAiyifut,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
ApoUodoma,  who  an  mentioned  in  ancient  writera, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  neariy  aU  of  them  is  giren  by 
Fabricius.     (BiU.  Gr.  ir.  pi  299,  &e.)         [L.  8.] 

A  POLLODORUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athena,  flourished  about  408,  B.  c  With  him 
commences  B  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gare  a  dnmatic  eSiect  to  the  essential  fomia  of 
Polygnotns,  without  actually  departmg  from  them  aa 
models,  by  addmg  to  them  a  repreaentatian  of  pep. 
sons  and  objects  aa  they  icaUy  exist,  not,  however, 
indiTidnaUy,  but  in  classes :  "  primus  tpeda  ex- 
primere  instituit."  (Plin.  xxxT.  36.  S  1-)  Tl>>* 
feature  in  the  woriu  of  ApoUodorus  is  thus  ex- 
phuned  by  Fuseli  {Ltct.  i.) : — "  The  aeutenen  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  diicoTer  that,  as  all  men  wen 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  wen  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  chaiacter  and  bound  thbm  to  a  clasa :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  spediic  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  ferther  it  waa  removed  from 
a  sfaan  in  that  hannoniona  system  which  constitutea 
Baton  and  coniists  }a  a  due  balance  of  aU  its  pait<> 
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Thedoe  be  dnw  hi*  line  of  Imitatioii,  and  penonl- 
6ei  the  oentnl  form  of  the  elan  to  which  liii 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  net  of  it*  quali- 
tie*  administered,  withont  being  ahaorbed  :  agility 
was  not  sn&red  to  destroy  firmneas,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  eSeminancy,  or  grandeor 
swell  to  hagenesa,"  Fiiaeli  jnstly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  giTen  ns  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  strode  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  pictnie 
by  Apollodonis  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the />bta>  of  Aristophanes,  (t.  385.) 
'  ApoUodonis  made  a  great  adnnoe  in  coloornig. 
He  inranted  chiaroscara  (<p8of>dr  koI  irixp"^!'' 
<na&s.  Plat,  de  Gloria  Athen.  1).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionyaius  for  example  (Plat  TimoL  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Oreeks  called 
rirot,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  bnt  ApoUodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  eSect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  uius 
obtained  what  modem  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  aKueypa^ot.  (Hesychins,  n  n.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  phiuly  be- 
cause the  ceatmm  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  prodnetion  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodonu  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  penciL  In  this  state  he  delirered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Ziuxu],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  [I.  e.)  mys,  that  ApoUo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  Uie  Tene  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

MMfofa-rral  m  /loAXar  4  /u/nfffvroi. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronie. 
He  was  so  fiutidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  "  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxir.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporaiy, 
ApoUodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  little  further  on  (8  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodoms  among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  "  Venus  di  Medid,"  Apol- 
bdorus  is  mentioned  ss  the  father  of  Cleomenes. 
Thiersch  (EpoAai,  pi  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  penon  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  haTe  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  afker  his  death.  But  ApoUodoma  ii  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  fma  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Tmjan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  farmer  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Fomm,  Odeum,  and  Qymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
attered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Case.  Ixix. 
4 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  &] 

APOLLO DORUS,  a  Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commiasion  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  D.  429  he  appears  as  eomt*  and  magialer  memo- 
tiat  (Cod.  Th.  I.  tit  1.  a.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
ttma  tttoi  comiilorii  in  the  jem  435  and  438. 


APOLLONIDE& 

(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  a.  6  t  Nov.  I.  Thesd.  H, 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Chrput  Jmrit  Aitgnd.  ss  a 
second  pre&oe  to  the  Thaod.  CU.)  Then  seens 
to  be  no  reason,  bejrond  sameness  af  naae  sal 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Afoik> 
doms  who  was  cdsu*  rat  prieataa  under  Anadisi 
and  Honorias,  ju  d.  39$,  and  was  proeeaeal  e( 
Afiica  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cel  Th.  11. 
tit  86.  s.  32;  IS.  tit  11.  a.  1.)  ToApolMoim, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  am  addressed  some  of  tks 
letters  of  Symmachms  who  was  eonnceted  vitk 
him  by  affinity.  (viiL  4,  ix.  14. 4a)    [J.  T.  0.] 

APOLLODCRUS  i^KwotsXSimf,),  the  Dsas 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N,  tx 
IS),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  «  Citian,  ■ 
Cypms,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  «at 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Pttdemy,  king  of  Egf]il, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  ihosU 
diink  {HM.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  A  lUs 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  meatiogcd. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  n^ 
Viifim  taiX  iTt^itmr,  0«  OiiUmaitM  ami  Cbifldi, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (rv.  p.  675),  and  soo^ 
quoted  by  the  same  anther,  n^  Bilpl»,  A 
rmoiaou  Ammab  (ibid.  XT.  f.  681),  whiih  ii 
possibly  the  work  that  is  aevenl  times  rsfemd  t> 
by  Pliny,   (ff.  iV.  xxii.  15,  29,  Ac.)    [W.Attl 

APOLLO'NIDESocAPOLLO'NIDAS(;Ainl^ 
AMvOilt).  1.  Governor  of  Aaooa,  who  was  raised  ts 
this  ofBos  by  Caaaaodar.  In  die  year  B.a31JkW 
invaded  Aiodia,  and  got  poaseasion  of  the  taws  <f 
Stymphalna.  llie  majority  of  the  Aigires  me 
hostile  towards  Caasander,  and  while  ApoUooidei 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexsndtr, 
the  son  of  Polyiperchon,  and  promised  to  mrvuitt 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides,  whs 
eeems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  loddealf 
returned  to  Aigoa.  About  600  senators  wen  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  ApoUooides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  tkat 
none  of  them  might  esc^ie,  and  then  set  fin  Is  il, 
90  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  elha 
Aigives  who  hod  taken  part  in  the  ooDoincx 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  BoaoTiAN,  an  ofBoer  in  the  Oiedi  si^ 
which  supported  the  daims  of  Cyins  tbs  Ynuger- 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  uid  the  dificolnes 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  oy- 
pose  Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  eater- 
ing  into  friendly  reUtions  with  king  Aitaxerm 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  depnied  cl 
hia  office  tat  having  said  things  unwwthy  U  s 
Grsek.  (Xenoph.  Amib.  iii.  1.  §  26,  Ac.) 

3.  Of  Cakdu,  to  whom  Philip  of  Iff"'^ 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whide  te'<>''''L , 
the  Chersoneans.  (Demosth.  dt  Hokum.  ^  K) 
ApoUonidea  was  afterwards  tent  1^  Chaiid<*<*  ** 
amfaasaador  to  Philip.  (Demaath.c.ilrii(Mr.piSlllO 

4.  Of  Chum,  was  daring  the  eastern  exps^ 
of  Alexander  the  OtoU  one  of  the  leaden  of  Uw 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island;  hot  vu* 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  wat  ns" 
quered  by  the  king's  admirab,  Hegdoehai  im 
Ampboterai.  He  and  teveral  of  his  F«t><*^ 
were  taken  prisoners  and  tent  to  ElephsnliM  » 
Egypt,  when  they  were  kept  in  dote  impni*^ 
ment.    (Arrion,  Amii.  iii.  2 ;  Curtiut,  iv.  &) 

6.  Of  NiCABA,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  onpeB' 
Tiberius,  ta  whom  he  dedicated  a  taautalKJ  » 
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<k  SDi  of  Tfanon.  (Diog.  Lwrt.  ix.  109.)  Tie 
wrate  ■evcial  woiki,  all  of  which  are  bat — 
1.  A  oeiBinentar7  on  DaaoatboKa'  ontioii  npi 
(AmmoB.  t.  OL  j^A«v.)  2.  On  fic- 
(T(pt  Ml  ti^wm^ynr),  of  which  the 
tidrd  and  agbth  booka  an  mentioned.  (Amnion. 
«u«  ■ara(in)m;  Anonjm.  m  VHa  JralL)  3.  A 
vnrik  oe  proTolia.  (Steph.  Byi.  *,  v.  Tipva.) 
4.  A  walk  on  Ion,  the  tiagie  poet.  (Haipoent 
M.m.'Um.)  An  Apcflonidea,  withoat  any  atate- 
•aoit  aa  to  what  was  hii  natire  eonntrf,  is  men- 
tisKd  by  Stiabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xL  pp.  S-2^  528], 
PBny  {ff.  iV.  Tii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
ApoOanina  Rhodina  (it.  983, 1174;  comp.  iL  964), 
aadie  Bnthorof  B  woik  called  npirAat  riit  Siftiwiit, 
Stobaeaa  (Fkrileg.  Ixrii.  3,  6)  qnotea  soma  aenaiii 
bamaofa  ApnBonidfa. 

6.  An  OLTirTBlAK  gmeral  who  nied  his  in- 
flaeaee  at  CMyntiias  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Tbe  kii^  with  the  assistance  of  his  intrigiung 
agents  in  lint  town,  oontriTed  to  induce  the  people 
ta  ses)d  ApoOonidea  into  exile.  (Demosth.  PkU^ 
vi.  pp.  135,  128.)  ApoOonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  hanoDied  with  the  dric  fiinchise; 
hot  being  faond  unworthy,  he  was  sfterwaids  de- 
pcfted  of  it.   (Demosth.  e.  Neatr.  p.  1378.) 

7.  Snmamed  OtixrvM  or  Horapins,  wrote  a 
wwk  on  Egypt,  entitled  Sememithi  {XtfimoMi), 
and  aeenm  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  hiatory  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
pUL  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  comp.  Vossins,  <U  HiA  Oram. 
PL  396,  ed.  Westonunn.) 

X.  Of  Skton.  When  in  ii.c.186  the  great 
sonnrraa  was  hdd  at  Megalopolis,  and  king  Eumenes 
wicked  to  Conn  an  allianw  with  the  Achaean*,  and 
oCeied  them  a  large  som  of  money  as  a  present 
with  n  view  of  securing  their  &Toar,  ApoUonidea 
of  Sicyvn  stnmgly  opposed  the  Achaeans'  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unwoithy  of  them,  snd 
wkidi  woiald  expose  them  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
king.  He  was  suj^rted  by  some  other  distin- 
gni^ed  Achaeana,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
fined accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiiL  8.)  At 
thia  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  bad  been 
pnaent,  and  after  their  return.  Spartan  and  Achaean 
aiiilsiMiiiiliiis  went  to  Rome,  B.  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  ApoUonides,  who  endeavonred  to  ex- 
plaia  to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  a&irs 
at  SpoitB,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadtns,  and  to 
vinjbale  the  condnct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaeana  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  rriii.  11,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Ramans  snd  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, Apollonidea  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppoee  the  Romans  openly,  hut  at  the  same  time 
he  cenaiuied  aereiely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselTCs  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
zxviii.  6.) 

9.  A  Spaktan  who  was  a^ipoiDted  in  B.  c  181 
one  of  the  treasozen  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  had  been  cwried 
an  for  some  time  by  Chseron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apdlonides  was  the  perKn  whom  Chaovn 
had  most  to  (ear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
•missariea.   (Polyh.  xxt.  8 ;  Cbadion.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  tbe 
Yonnger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
bsfoe  he  committed  this  act  at  UUca.  (Plut.  CaL 
Jfn.  65,  66,  69.) 

1 1.  A  Stkacurah,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
[  his  {gUaw-dtixens,  in  the  time  of  the  seoond 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
tbe  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  rain.  At  tbe  same  Ume,  be  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  Uthiul 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  TBAOic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dmmas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Patdimog, 
iiL  12)  and  Stofaaeus.    (Sermo*.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDES  CAnAAsvai^f ).  I.  A  Greek 
physician  and  snigeon,  was  bom  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanna,  b.  c  465 
—425.  Hen  he  cured  Megabysus,  die  king^ 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  waa 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandaloua 
amonr  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  oSence  ApoUo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  moUier,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  bia  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  Dt  Bib.  Pen.  g§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  OnA  physician,  who  must  have 
Kved  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Oalen  {dt  Omu.  fits.  m.  9,  voL  ix. 
PPl  138, 139)  to  have  diflered  from  Aichigenea 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  an  known  of  his  history ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  ApoUonius  of  Cy- 
pms,  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
A«a\X«i>ISov  instead  of  'AwoAAarfov  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Oalen  when  the  tetter  physician  is  men? 
tioned.  [AroLLONivs  Cyprius.]  He  may  perhajM 
be  the  same  penon  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
doms  (Oanrocr.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetnib.  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c  48.  p.  403),  in  which  hut  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  ApoUomadet.  (Fabricins,  BiU.  Or. 
vol.  xiii  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A.G.] 

APOLLCNIUS  ("Ami^Arfrioj),  historical  1. 
The  son  of  Charinns,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  331. 
(Anian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtins,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Selencus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  ss  a  hostage,  B.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  ApoUonius  bad  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  fiunilic* 
hi^  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  br 
ther  of  ApoUonius,  who  bon  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucns.  (Polyb, 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  a  c.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  tbe  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  hia 
&ther  and  the  Ramans.    (Liv.  Iii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Clasomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
ApoUonides,  in  a.  c.  170,  as  ambosaador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  « 
Egypt.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  die  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  a  c  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  agauist  himi 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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dnced  Apollonini  to  betray  tho  other  leaden  of 
the  iiuurrection,  tmd  to  aid  the  Ronuuu  in  mip- 
preaung  it.    (Diod.  xzxn.  E0I03.  1,  p.  529,  &c) 

6.  Of  Drepanum,  a  aon  of  Nicon,  waa  a  proni- 
gate  but  wealthy  penon,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasuiei  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  wa<  ipoiled  in  liia  turn  by  Venea,  He 
obtuned  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  reoeired 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodiui.  (Cic.  ta.  Yerr.  It. 
17  ;  Quintil.  iz.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Craasus 
m  B.  0.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiera  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (PlaL  Oma.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Paiik.  p.  27,  ed.  Schweigh.)      [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  {'KvoMuirun),  literary.  1. 
Of  AcHARNAS,  a  Chnek  writer,  tlie  author  of  a 
work  on  the  fiistiTals.  (n<pl  ioprih'i  Harpocrat. 
a,  on  rtKcwos,  Iluai^if'ia,  XoXxfSi ;    Phot,  «.  v. 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  nimamed  d  HoXwcir,  was 
some  years  older  than  ApoQoniua  Melon,  with 
whom  he  haa  sometimea  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  ziT. 
p.  655.)  ScaeTola  in  his  piactorship  saw  him  and 
noke  with  him  in  Rhodes,  He  waa  a  very  dis- 
tingniihed  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
■od  deqiise  philosophy.  (Cic.  d»  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenerer  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  adriaed  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derired  pecuniary 
■drantages.  {Cie.de  OraL  i.  28;  camp.  Spalding, 
ad  QtmUL  i.  p.  4S0,  ii.  p.  453,  iT.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
F.H.Y6Ln.f.  147,  Ac) 

S.  Of  Alabanda,  Bumamed  Melon,  likewise  a 
riietorieian,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strain,  jay.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appcan  to 
hare  alaa  taught  rhetoric  at  Rcme  for  some  time,  as 
Cioero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  &  c. 
88,  he  reoeived  instructions  from  him  ai  Rome. 
(Cic  BnU.  89.)  In  a  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, ApoUonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cioero  again  be- 
nefited by  hia  instructions.  {BnO.  90.)  Four 
yean  later,  when  Cioero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
ttaid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  ofpvt- 
tanity  of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apot- 
lonina  in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
{Bnt  91.)  Apolloniua  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  haa  come 
down  to  as.  They  appear  however  to  have  tnated 
on  ilietorieal  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i  p.  98 ;  Porplijr.  Qaoeri.  Homeric  p. 
10^  Josephna  (e.  Apiam.  iL  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Jnlini  Caesar  waa  alao  one  of  hia  disciples.  (Pint 
0»n.  3;  Soet  0><»;4;  eomp.  Oe.  ad  AU.  iL  1, 
Bnt.  70,  ie  ItnaU.  i.  56;  Pint  Cfc.  4;  QuintiL 
Hi.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6. 1  7.) 

4.  Of  ArHHODiauH  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
oaa  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
haw  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Kapunt),  of  which  the  eigh- 
toentti  book  ia  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
"™*  to  by  Stephamu  of  Bjaantinm.  (i.  rr.  B4^ 
TJ*«,  X^ovoepli,  'A7nfM^  Xts^r  rtf^of ;  Etym. 
M.  a,tk  A^moros,  fte.) 
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6.  The  aon  of  Abchkbulus,  Arehebina,  or  Aa- 
chibius,  was  like  his  fiither  an  eminent  gianraiahpii 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Ao- 
Eustna,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apian,  while  be 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymos. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Vilkiain 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  ciitica,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apolloniua  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  ApoUonina  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  aiay 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUonina  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  os  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  n 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortnimtely,  hovrevcr,  veiy 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  gnat 
caution.  The  fint  edition  of  it  waa  pnUished  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Oetmain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols.  (oL,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipaig,  in  3 
vols.  4ta.)  H.  Tollius  afterwards  paUiahed  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  bnt  without  Yil- 
bison's  prolegomena  and  transUtioiL  (Lngd.  Bat. 
1788, 8vo.)  Bckker's  is  a  very  usefiil  editioD,  Ber 
lin,  1833,  8vo.  This  ApoUonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  exphmations  of  ezpce- 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (EtymoL  M.  a  sn 
nt^i  and  n^miit.) 

6.  Of  AscAU>N,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byi.an 
*AffwiAafa>.) 

7.  Of  Atbbhi,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  live! 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Sevema,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrianua.  He  distinguished  himsdf  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  tangfat  rhetasic  st 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  UendeidML  He 
was  q>pointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  pal^ 
tical  eloquence,  with  a  sahuy  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  bi^h  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
diatingniahed  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  aad 
dipknnatut  than  as  a  rhetorician.  Hia  dwlsias 
tion*  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  o( 
his  predeoesaon  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  pn^nrtjr ; 
but  he  waa  often  velwnient  and  rythraiesL  (Phi- 
lostr.  ru.  Sofk.  ii.  20 ;  Endoe.  p.  57,  tan.) 

&  Of  Atbbn«,  b  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  wok 
on  the  obeeene  poetry  of  hia  father;  (Alhea.  ziv. 
p.  620 ;  S0TABB8.) 

9.  Sumamed  'Arra\«^,  the  anthor  of  a  wsfk 
on  dreama.   (Artemid.  Ornir.  L  S4,  iiL  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chabub,  a  Oieek  writer,  whs 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristojjwiws 
(Veep.  1281),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  en  Ho- 
mer. {IL  iii.  448 ;  eomp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Gnee.  n. 
p.  276.) 

11.  Of  Chalcxoon  or  Chalcia,  or,  aeoordiagts 
Dion  Caaaius  (Ixxi.  35)  of  Nicomedia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antonmus  Pias  to  come  to  RiaM, 
for  the  purpose  of  inatracting  hia  son  Marcus  ia 
philoaopby.  (CapitoUn.  Amieitm.  Piat,  10 ;  M.  Aa- 
toniiL  <b  JUbiu  suss,  i.  8;  Lndan,  Omm.  Hi 
eomp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  iii  p.  539.) 

12.  A  fivedmaa  of  CaAaai;a,  to  whom  he  «w 
much  attached.  He  aiterwarda  beome  a  mM 
&iend  of  Cieen'a,  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  Cie- 
sar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  i^  Mlowed  kin 
into  Spain.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  dihgcaceaad 
learning,  and  anxioua  to  write  n  hiatory  of  the  ex- 
pioita  of  Caesar.    For  thia  naaon  Gecn  ga<a  hi* 
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•WTf  bttecing  fetter  of  neanniiendatiaii  to  Caa- 
m,  (Cie.  md  FamiL  xiu.  «.) 

1S>  A  CiimnTi4K  writer,  iriHiee  parent*  ind 
uuuUj  an  unknown,  bat  who  u  bclicTed  to  have 
teeo  lukap  of  Epheeni,  ud  to  have  lired  about 
the  ;<ar  Ju  ix.  192.  He  wrote  a  work  ezpoung 
tbe  eimta  and  the  coodoct  of  the  Chriitjan  lect 
oiDed  QeUphrygee,  iimie  fiagment*  of  which  are 
potrad  m  Eneebiiu.  (HiM.  Ecda.  r.  18,  21.) 
TertuUiaa  deCanded  the  net  of  the  Montaniate 
agaiaat  this  Apdlonina,  and  the  aerenth  book  of 
hn  work  r»pi  imariatm  wai  eepedally  diircted 
aniast  Apollnniii*.  (Anctor  Pnadeatinati,  cc  26, 
27,68;  Cave,  /Tut  JU.  i.  p.£3|  Fabric  .fltU. 
Gnmcm-f^  164.) 

14.  A  CHKisTiaN,  who  mffered  martyrdoni  at 
Bona  ia  the  lei^  of  ComswdiUL  He  i*  laid  to 
hate  beea  a  Raman  aenator.  At  hie  trial  he  made 
a  baantifid  defence  of  Chriatianitj  in  the  Roman 
acaate,  whidi  wa*  afterward*  tnnilated  into  Greek 
and  inaened  by  Eniebina  in  hi*  hiatory  of  the 
Kartyn,  bat  i*  now  kxL  (Hienmym.  £)nit  84, 
OiUo^  42,  S3  i  Koaeb.  HUL  Eeda.  t.  21.)  Ni- 
eephems  (iv.  26)  confound*  the  martyr  ApoUonina 
wUh  ApoQoiria*  the  writer  again<t  the  CataphryKea. 
if^m,Hm*.LiL\.^bi\  Fabric  £^  Cra«:  rii. 
^  ISA.) 

]&  Sataamed  Cbomos,  a  natire  of  laaao*  in 
Ovia,  wBa  s  phikaa^her  of  the  Mcgarian  ichool,  a 
mO  «f  Knbnlidea,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
I}iodonia,who  raoeiTed  from  hi*  maater  the  (omame 
Cnoo*.  (Stiab,  sir.  p.  658;  Disg.  Laert.  iL  111.) 
16w  Samained  DvscoLoa,  that  i*,  the  ill-tem- 
pcicd,  waa  •  ton  of  Unerithen*  and  Ariadne,  and 
bom  at  Alexandria,  when  he  flouriahed  in  the 
Kjgna  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninn*  Pina.  He  wa* 
ene  of  the  moat  renowned  giammaiiana  of  hi* 
tiiae,  partly  oo  aocmmt  of  hi*  nnmenn*  and  ex- 
cellent wwk*.  and  partly  on  accoont  of  hi*  eon, 
Adioa  Herodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
•ad  waa  aa  great  a  gianunarian  a*  hmuelf. 
ApoOoniB*  i*  and  to  hare  been  ao  poor,  that  he 
waa  obliged  to  write  on  •hell*,  a*  he  had  no  mean* 
of  pneoiing  the  ordinary  writing  material* ;  and 
thi*  poverty  created  that  atate  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  Muname  of  Dytcola*.  He  lived  and 
«a*  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  wa* 
caDed  Bruchimn  or  nvpouxcilar.  But,  onlea*  he  i* 
cnDfouoded  with  ApcJlonin*  of  Chalci*,  ha  alao 
qient  aone  time  at  Borne,  where  he  attiacted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  If.  Antooinaa. 

ApoDonin*  and  hi*  *on  are  called  by  Priacian  in' 
Kneral  pMaMe*  the  greatest  of  all  grammarian*,  and 
he  deduce,  uat  it  area  only  owing  to  the  aaaiatanoe 
which  he  derived  from  their  woik*  that  he  waa 
enabled  to  andeitake  hi*  task.  (Priadan,  Praif. 
vd  mb,  L  and  vi.  viiL  p.  833,  ix.  init.  and  p^  941.) 
He  waa  the  fiiat  who  nduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  s  ayatem,  and  i*  therefore  called  by  Priadan 
"grammatieonun  princepa."  A  li*t  of  hi*  work*, 
Buit  of  which  are  loat,  i*  given  by  Soidaa,  and  a 
more  complete  one  in  Fabnciun  (BiiL  Graee.  n, 
p,  272,  &C.)  We  confine  ounelvea  here  to  thoae 
which  are  atill  extant.  1.  Ilfpl  wrriimn  roi 
^iyav  lufir,  "de  Conatiuctione  Oratioma,**  or 
*de  Oidinatione  rive  Constructiona  Dictiomun,*' 
in  four  booka.  The  6nt  edition  of  thia  work  i*  the 
Aldine.  (Venice,  1495,  foL)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  trandation  and  note*,  waa  pnUi*hed 
\ij  Fr.  Sylboig,  Fnuik£,  1590,  4to.  The  Ia*t  edi- 
tioo,  whudk  waa  greatly  conected  by  the  M«i«taii«i« 
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of  fimr  new  MSS.,  i*  L  Bekker'*,  Betiin,  1817,  Svo. 
2.  n^  tmnvitiat,  "  de  Pronomine  Ufaer,"  waa 
firU  edited  by  I .  Bekker  in  the  Afajom.  .iati;.  &<Kf. 
i.  2,  Berlin,  181 1,  Svo.,  and  afterward*  *eparately, 
Berlin,  1814,  8to.  3.  Xltfi  awtiaiim,  "de  Con- 
junctiooibu*,**  and  4.  Ilcpl  ivtfi^fiSTttv,  "  do 
Adverbii*,''  an  both  printed  in  Bekker'*  Antcdot. 
ii.  p.  477,  Ac 

Among  the  work*  ascribed  to  Apolloniu*  by 
Suidaa  there  i*  one  v<pl  mtTdfrfur/i^Kiii  Urropias, 
on  fictitiou*  or  forged  hietoiie*.  It  i*  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  ApoUoniua,  which 
wa*  publiihed  together  with  Antoninn*  Liberal!* 
by  Xykudcr,  under  the  title  "  Hiatoriae  Commen- 
tiliaf,"  (Baael,  1568,  8vo.,)  i*  the  aame  a*  the 
work  aacribed  by  Suida*  to  Apolloniu*  Dytcoloa ; 
and  Meuniu*  and  MibaequenUy  L.  H.  Teuchor 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apolloniu* 
Dyacolo*.  Thi*  work  thua  edited  three  time*  i*  a 
collectioa  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered &om  the  work*  of  Ariitotle,  Theophiaitus, 
and  other*.  Now  thi*  i*  aomething  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  would  lead  u*  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  el*e  than,  that  ApoUonin*  Dyacolo*  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  expoaition  of  certain  error* 
or  forgerie*  which  had  crept  into  hi*tory.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quote*  from  the  work  of  Apolloniu* 
Dy*oolo*  pa*aage*  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meoniu*  and  other*  a*cribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  OS.  II,  13, 17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore mu*t  be,  that  the  work  of  ApoUoniua  Dyacolo* 
rtft  Kart^uaiUmt  laroptas  i*  lo*t,  and  that  the 
one  which  haa  been  miataken  for  it  belonn  to  an 
ApoUoniua  who  i*  otherwi*e  unknown.  (We*ter- 
mann,  Sergilont  Stnm  mtraiiL  p.  20,  &c,  when 
the  work  il  the  unknown  Apolloniu*  i*  alao  incor- 
porated, pp.  103—116.) 

17.  A  native  of  EovPT,  a  writer  who  ia  nfep- 
red  to  by  Theophilna  Antiochenua  (ad  Autolge.  iii. 
I^  127,  136,  139)  aa  an  authority  reapecting  ra- 
rioo*  opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  worid.  Whether 
he  i*  the  aame  a*  the  ApoUoniiu  from  whom  Athe- 
naeuB  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  paaaage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  andent  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  ApoUoniua, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  nnlcia 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  ia 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  ApoUoniua, 
an  Egyptian,  i*  mentioned  a*  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Case 
Ux.29.) 

18.  Sumamed  ElDOORAPHDg  (tBoypJupot),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Schobaat  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  wa* 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (s.  e.  tiSoS^a)  it 
i*  probable  that  he  wa*  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicxa,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (atlrologia  apoltlamaiiea)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomioil  errora.  (Paulns  Alex.  Pratf.  ad  Itaj/og.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
contuning  "  Apotclesmata"  of  one  ApoUonins, 
which  FabriduB  believes  to  be  the  work  of  ApoUo- 
niua of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  MvNDUS,  Uved  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  akiUed  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Senec.  Quaat.  NaL 
vii.  3  and  17.)     His  itatemcnt*  respecting  the 
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comets,  which  Seneca  has  prcacrved,  are  raffident 
to  (hew  that  his  worlds  were  of  great  importance  for 
utronomy.  Whether  he  ia  the  same  aa  ApoUo- 
niaa,  a  gnunmatian  of  Myndna,  who  ii  mentioned 
by  Stcphaniu  Byzantini  («.  «.  Mi!i4os),  is  un- 
certain. 

21.  Of  Naucratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chiestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Hendeide*,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  eultiYated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retiremenL  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  aa  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
serentieth  year  of  his  age,  (Philoatr.  VU.  SyJi 
ii  19,  26.  §  2 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

22.  Pbroaios.    See  below. 

23.  Rbodius,  was,  according  to  Snidos  and  his 
Oicek  anonymous  biogiaphera,  the  son  of  Silleas 
or  llleus  and   Rhode,  and  bom  at  Alexandria 
(eomp.  Strab.  xir.  pi  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolcmaia, 
whereas   Athenaeus     (viL   p.   283)     and   Aelian 
{Hiif.  Ah,  XT.  23)  describe  him  aa  a  native  or,  at 
leaat,  as  s  dtixen  of  Naucratis.     He  appears  to 
hare  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetea,  thht  is,  about  B.  c  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  &lla  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (a  c  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.     (b.  a  204 — 181.)     In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimacboa,  but  afterwarda  we  find 
•  bitter  enmity  exiating  between  them.      The 
rauae  of  thia  hatred  haa  been  explained  by  various 
sappositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  hia  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poeta  of  Greece  and  in  hia  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offiended  Callimachua,  or  perhaps 
even  ezpieaaed  contempt  for  hia  poetry.     The  love 
of  Apolloniua  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  had  such  &scinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  {t^nfiot)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperiect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry,     Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt    at  this  fiiilurc,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  {AiUiol.  Graee.  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.     Callimachua  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  "  Ibis,"  ogoinat  Apolloniua,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  aome  idea  from 
Ovid'a  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  aame  name. 
Callimachua,  moreover,  expreaaed   his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
•ocur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  T.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  drcum- 
■toaoea  Apollonias  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  tlien  one  of  the  greut  seats  of 
Oieek  literature  and  learning.     Here  he  revised 
hia  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodiana,  who  re- 
eeived  it  with  great  approbation.     At  the  some 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
pnlation  soon  nae  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
diant  honoorod  him  with  thdr  inochise  and  other 
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distinctions,  Apollonius  now  regarded  himadf  as 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  as  i^ 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dt>- 
tingnished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  naane. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  ha 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  bat  it  is  nn- 
known  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
now  read  hia  reviaed  poem  to  the  Alexondrinea, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  ooce  raae 
to  the  higheat  degree  of  fimie  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidaia,  ApoUonina  succeeded  Eiata*- 
thenea  aa  chief  librarian  of  the  aiusenm  at  Alexan- 
dria, m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphoaes,  nboat 
&  c,  194,  Further  particulais  about  his  life  oe 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  osie  of 
his  biogiaphen  states,  that  he  was  famied  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus, 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedilioB  of  the 
Argonauts  (Aryomaaliea),  which  consists  of  fimr 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  eoUecled  Us 
materials  from  the  rich  libiarie*  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  acholiaata  ore  always  anxious  to  point  ont  the 
aouroea  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  aceoont. 
The  poem  gives  a  stioightfiirward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventuie,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.    The  episodes,  which  are  not 
nnmeroos  and  contain  particular  mythnaes  or  de- 
seriptions  of  countries,  are  sometimes  veiy  beantifnl, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.     The 
ehaiacter  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hen  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  M edeia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gmdoal 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.     The  Unguage  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  bief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Ai^gonantica,  in 
short,  is  a  woric  of  art  and  labour,  and  tbns  fbnns, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  oontnat 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.   On  its  appearance  the  woric  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contempoeariea, 
such  aa  Charon,  wrote  commentariea  upon  it    Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgementa  of  tbe  eammen- 
taries  of  Lncillns  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Thetm, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.     One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on 
the  Aigonautico.      (SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  i. 
1299,  li.  127,  1015.)      The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florenee,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  whid 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer's  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  critidaros.     Among  the   Romans    the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,   and   P.  Terentins 
Varro  Atadnus  acquired  great  reputation  by  hia 
translation  of  it     (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87.)     The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  bee  imitatian 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.     In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tanua  I.  one  Morianua  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius'  poem  in  5608  iambics.     The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Floienoe, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J,  I^scaris,  which   contains  the 
Scholia.     The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  IS8], 
Bvo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  cf  the 
Florentino  edition.    The  first  nslly  critical  editioB 
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ii  Oat  of  Branek.  (Aigentomt  1 780.  in  4to.  and 
In.)  The  e^tion  of  Beck  (Leipxig,  1797,  8?0.) 
■  ifinili  U  J  and  the  only  ralume  which  eppeored 
W  k  ennuini  the  text,  with  a  Latin  tranabtion 
orf  a  few  oitical  notei.  6.  Schaefer  publiihed 
aeditiea  (Leip^  1810—13,  2  toI*.  Sto.),  which 
ii  a  iayie teaient  npon  that  of  Bninck,  and  ii  the 
fnt  ia  which  the  Pari*  Scholia  an  printed.  The 
hoi  cdiliaa  ia  that  of  Wellaoer,  Leipng,  1828, 
2  nk  tnL,  which  eontaiai  the  rarioua  reading*  of 
II MSSL,  the  SA<^  and  •hart  note*. 

Hiiidn  the  Aigooantica  and  epigniB«(  Antonin. 
Uk  2SX  of  whidi  we  poaaeaa  only  the  one  on 
MHiaarlmi,  Apolkniaa  wrote  •erenl  other  worita 
■Uch  an  new  kiat.  Two  of  them,  n«pl  'A^iA^ 
Xw(AthaL  X.  p.  451)  and  rpis  ZfirdSvrer  (SchoL 
VtatC  aj  Hamu  Jl.  xm.  657),  were  probably  giam- 
woriu,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
!  to  tha  roeenaian  of  the  Homeiie  poem* 
by  7M»di>tiii,  tar  the  Sdudia  on  Homer  ooouiaD- 
•ly  idtr  to  ApoDcaiina.  A  third  ebua  of  Apol- 
Im*'  writing*  were  hi*  rr<ir«i,  that  ii,  po«in*  on 
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L  or  tmndBtion  of  aeTaral  town*.  These 
fHm*  wete  at  an  hutorioo-epical  character,  and 
■•M  ef  thca  eeon  to  hare  been  written  in  hexa- 
■tts  Toie.  Tha  following  are  known :  1.  fiSou 
frifa,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  an  pnaerred 
m  Stifhanu  of  Bysantinm  (<:  «.  Attnor),  and  to 
•hidi  we  h»«  pnliap*  to  refer  the  atatementa 
owiined  m  tha  Scholiaat  on  Pindar.  ((X.  tu.  86 ; 
iVL  IT.  57.)  2.  Hmmpdr—is  irrfou,  of  which 
9Z  hac*  an  pnaerred  in  Athenaeoi.  (riL  p.  283, 
AcscoapLAelian,  Hii<.^a.zT.23.)  3. 'A^<{(v. 
>Ha  rrins.  (SchoL  ad  AisiadL  Tier.  U.)  4. 
Ka<*M  eriou.  (Parthen.  Eroi.  1  and  11.)  5.  Kri- 
i«fcrint.  (Stq>h.Bya.*.v.VHmfpiaf.)  Whether 
the  hat  three  were  like  the  fint  two  in  Terae  or 
(•Me  i*  imeertain,  a*  no  fragment*  an  extant. 
(-  Immli,  which  may  likewiae  hare  been  an 
aeenat  of  the  CMmdation  of  Canopn*.  It  waa 
*>>tlcB  in  TCne,  and  eonnated  of  at  lea*t  two 
baoki.  Two  choliambic  line*  of  it  an  extant. 
(Slefh.  Byi.  t.  m.  Xtipa,  Kipatot.)  (Compan 
KOahard,  LttHoma  ApoUomaitat,  Leipdg,  1816, 
*^;  WeidMtt,  Ut6»r  dot  LeUn  mtd  GMdU  dt$ 
ApiBammt  nm  lOodta,  Meiuen,  1821,  8to.) 

24.  A  SrauM,  a  platonic  philoaopher,  who  lived 
■bat  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inaerted 
■  U*  work*  an  omde  which  pmniaed  to  Hadrian 
tbe  gonnnient  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
B-fr.2.) 

25.  TTANBca.    See  below. 

2S.  Of  Tvas,  a  ■toie  philoaopher,  who  liTed  in 
i»  leign  of  Ptolemy  Aoletea,  ia  mentioned  by 
I>Hpne*  Idertiu  (rii.  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  a*  the 
"Hhor  of  a  woric  on  Zena  Strabo  (xtL  p.  757) 
■ntinia  a  work  of  hi*  which  he  call*  nni{  rAi 
^  tiimmu  ^iXmri^m'  mi  tm  fittKitm,  and 
*kiA  *n>e>n  to  hare  been  a  ahort  annrey  of  the 
l™aopaeTs  and  their  writing*  fiom  the  time  of 
Zoo.  Whether  thia  Apollonio*  i*  the  aame  a* 
tha  one  who  wrote  s  won  on  female  philoaopher* 
(fkat  Otd.  161),  or  a*  the  anthor  of  Uw  chronolo- 
pal  woifc  (xporiait)  of  which  Stephana*  Byzan- 
ta>  (<■ «.  XaXairr^^)  qnote*  the  fourth  book, 
■auit  be  decided. 

^-  King  of  Tru,  ia  the  here  of  n  Greek  ro- 
■■Ma,  the  anther  of  which  i*  nnknown.  Berth 
[JUtnar.  hiiL  1)  thoogfat  that  the  aothor  wa*  a 
CmiiaB  of  the  asme  of  Sympouna.  Abou(  the 
JO*  A.  D.  1500,  the  romance  wa*  pat  into  to- 


called  political  verae  by  Con*tantinn*  or  Gabriel 
Contianu*,  and  wa*  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  tnuulation  had  been  publiahed  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velaerni,  under  the  title,  "  Narratia 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  Daring  the  fifteenth  and  aix- 
teenth  centnrie*  thi*  romance  waa  Teiy  popular, 
and  wa*  tnnalated  into  mo*t  of  the  Ennmean  bn- 
gxagea.  [L.  &] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  aarnamed  PEROAEUS,  from 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  hi*  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  aucceaaon 
of  Eodid.  He  waa  bom  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eneigetea  (Entoc.  Cbnua.  m  Ap.  Chm.  lib.  I),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  a.  c  222 — ' 
205.  (Hephaett  ap.  PkaL  cod  czc.)  He  wa*. 
therefore,  probably  about  40  year*  younger  than 
Arehimede*.  Hi*  geometrical  worica  were  held  in 
nieh  eateem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
peDatioa  of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  I.  e.) 
He  ia  alao  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  a*  an  a*tronomer, 
and  ia  aaid  to  have  been  called  by  the  aobriquet  of 
a,  fiom  hi*  ibndne**  ibr  obserring  the  moon,  tho 
*hape  of  which  wa*  auppoaed  to  leaemble  that 
letter.  Hi*  moat  important  work,  the  only  con- 
aiderable  one  which  hiia  come  down  to  our  time, 
wa*  a  treatiae  on  Conic  Section*  in  eight  hooka. 
Of  theae  the  fint  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutodua,  an  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic  The  eighth  book  aeema  to  have 
been  loat  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  venian*. 
We  have  alao  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappun  The  fint  four  booka  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  anbatance  of  what 
former  geometen  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finition* and  dementary  propertie*  of  the  conio 
aectiona,  of  their  diameter*,  tangent*,  aaymptotea, 
mutual  interaectiana,  Ac.  But  Apolloniua  aeema 
to  lay  chum  to  origimdity  in  moat  of  what  foUowi^ 
(See  the  introductory  epiatle  to  the  fint  book.) 
The  fifth  treat*  of  the  longeet  and  ahorteat  right 
lines  (in  other  worda  the  normaU)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  Tha  aixth 
of  the  equality  and  aimilarity  of  conic  aectiona; 
and  the  aeventh  relate*  chiefly  to  their  diameter*, 
and  rectilinear  figuit:*  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Entociu*  (Cknam.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Hencliu*  in  hi*  life  of  Arehimede*  accused  Apol- 
loniua of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  thi* 
work  the  nnpubliahed  diacoverie*  of  that  great 
mathematician;  however  thia  may  have  been, 
there  i*  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  *anie 
author  from  Geminu* ;  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apalloniu*  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apolloniua  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it.  For  wherea* 
Arehimede*,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  oon- 
lidered  only  the  section  of  a  riyht  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  aide,  so  that  the  apeciea  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apol- 
loniua took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  tha  intcracction  of  mi) 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  uay  fixed  point.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conic*  i*  that  of  Halley,  "  ApolL  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii.,  Acn"  Oxon.  1 7 1 0,  foL  The  eighth  book  ia  a 
conjectural  re*toration  founded  ou  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappu*.  The  first  four  books  were 
tranalated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt. 
Memus    (Venice,    1537),    and  by   Commandiut 
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(Bologna,  1SGG).  The  Sth,  Cth,  luid  7th  wm 
transliitGd  from  an  Arabic  mannacript  m  the 
Mcdiccan  libmry  by  Abmham  EchcUentis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

ApoUoniiu  was  the  author  of  leTenil  other 
works.  The  following  are  deaeribed  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

Htp}  Airyov  'Airtyrofjajs  and  Htpl  Xvplou  'Airo- 
Toiifjt,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
throngh  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n«pl  ^lapttriUvris  Tofifjs.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rwrtangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  shonld 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  I'nppns,  I.  e.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt. 
Simson.  Tltpi  Timw  t,itntSw,  ■*  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  Loci,  Restored  by  Robt 
Simson,"  Olasg.  1749. 

n«pl  'Eto^kSv,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
passing  throngh  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zeru  and  infinity.     (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 

?uae  supers.,  ed.  J.  Q.  Ounervr."  Ooth.  et  Amst. 
795,  8vo.) 

n<pl  Vtiittvr,  To  draw  throngh  a  given  point 
s  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines,  (Re- 
atored  by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclns,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  D»  OodUea  and  De  Perturbatit 
Raiiomltua, 

Ptolemy  (Magn.  Camt.  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
ApoUonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Kutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circoli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  'DianiSiMy,  (see  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii. 
p.  £59,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  {Op.  vol  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montncki,  Hid. 
det  Mttihim.  vol  i. ;  Halley,  Praif.  ad  Ap.  Omk, ; 
Wenrich,  de  avet.  QroM.  venumi/nu  H  oomnumi. 
Syriacu,  Arab.  Armen.  Peniciique,  Lips.  184*2; 
Pope  Blount,  Cemur.  Celtb.  A>Uh.)    [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('KmKKiirioi 
TvaraStts),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at 
Tyana  in  Cappndocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers,  and  the  p.inillel  which  modem  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  dmw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miiades,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  ;  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  wo  shall  be  better 
prcp.ired  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
nxitcnts  of  the  work  ilseIC  | 


APOLLONIUS. 
ApoUonius,  according  to  the  nairmtive  of  liis 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and   ilaiiniil 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyaaa. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  stay  of  tW 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refier  it,   witt 
TiUemont,  to  desnoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Entiijde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  bedqft  diagattei 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  Icsv* 
of  his  bther  and  instructor  to  leuie  to  tile  neigit- 
bouring  town  of  Aegae.     Here  he  is  aaid  to  ban 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  tlie  Platonic,  Seaptie, 
Epicumm,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  aiid  esided 
by  giving  his  prefisrence  to  the  Pytfaagorasn,  ia 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Eunnne  of  Uefa- 
deo.    (PhiL  L  7.)     Immediately,  as  if  tile  idesi  of 
treading  in  tiie  ibotsteps  of  Pythagoraa  had  aesacd 
him  in  bis  eariiest  youth,  he  h^ui  to  exeiciaa 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  die  aect ;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen   dothii^ 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  auf- 
iered  his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himacif  to  the 
temple  of  Aeaenkipius  at  Aegae,  who  was  ssqipoaed 
to  iraard  him  with  peculiar  favour.     He  waa  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hia  i^ie, 
by  his  father's  death  :  after  dividing  his  inberi^ 
ance  with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  hare  re- 
claimed firom  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  tcUtlraa  (Pliil, 
L  18),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pytha^oiaa, 
and  Sir  five  years  prsaerved  the  mystic  ssienee, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truth*  of  philoanphy 
were  disclosed.     At  the  end  of  the  five  yeaia,  be 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagofna,  npon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  Uank  in  hi*  btapn|Ay, 
St  this  period  of  liia  £fe,  of  about  twenty  yean, 
dnriag  which  we  must  suppose  the  some  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  lMnl> 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  yeariL     He  was  be> 
tween  forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  oat  on 
hit  travels  to  the  east;    and  here    Philostiatoa 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  s  voyage  of  discovef^,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  i^idly  to  fi>Ilow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  fntnre  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Berdanea,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  (ap- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theurgic  se- 
crets.    Ha  next  visited  Toxila,  the  capital   of 
Pbrsortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  lardias, 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Oymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (PhiL  iii.  51.)     This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  i» 
the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  jnr- 
tensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  an  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.       If  it  be  true  that  the 
honoun  of  a  god  were  decoeed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  an  of  eourae  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  I),  who  are 
aaid  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  rdief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  II), 
visited  the  temples  and  otades  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  Icgistalor.     At 
the  Eleusinuui  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  onlil 
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*  liter  period  of  hii  life :  the  ame  euiK  ezelodcd 
Urn  »t  the  cBTe  of  Tnphmiiii  (frain  whence  he 
vntnided  to  fasTe  obained  the  Mined  booki  of 
O^hagona),  mni  which  he  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
19.)    After  Tuiting  lAcedaemoo,  Corioth,  and  the 
■MT  towns  of  Omoe,  he  bent  hij  eoarae  towaidi 
Kme,  and  aniTcd  there  joat  aAer  an  edict  agahut 
laiigii  iiin  bad  been  iimed  by  Nera.     He  wu  im- 
ardiatdy  fareoght  beidre  Telenmi*  the  conml,  and 
Ttgeffinna.  the  &Tonrite  of  the  emperor,  the  fint  of 
whoa  diiiiiiaii  d  iam,  we  are  told,  fnm  the  lore  of 
pbikaophT,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  conld  make  the  letters  Taniih  from 
the  inlictmmi.     On  hii  acqnittal,  he  went  to 
S^ain,  Africa,  and  Athena,  where,  on  a  Mcond  ap- 
pbanion,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  myateriei ;  and 
Ann  Athena  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Vea- 
paaan,  who  waa  maturing  hit  revolt,  toon  aaw  the 
nae  wbidi  might  be  made  of  soch  an  ally.     The 
•tary  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  ia  cer- 
tainly cnrioaa  as  ezhibitiog  ApoUoniai  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  ebaiactera  aaaumed  by  Pythagoma 
— philaat^her,  myatic,  and  politician.     VetpnaiBn 
wia  net  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
magiatiates,  praefecta  and  philoaophen,  and  haatily 
a«ked  wfaedin'  the  Tyanean  wai  among  the  num- 
ber.    Being  told  that  he  waa  philosophizing  in  the 
Soapeom,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
kttina  to  make  him  eraprtor :  the  philosopher  re- 
pKed  that  "be  had  already  done  so,  in  ptnying  the 
goda  for  a  just  and  Tenerable  aorereign ;"  npon 
which  YeapasBin  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  hia  bands.     A  council  of  philosophen 
was  fwthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Enphmtea, 
Stoica  in  the  emperor*!  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  fonnnlly  debated,  Enpfantea  protesting 
against  the  ambition  .of  Vespasuui  and  the  base 
■nhaerriency  of  ApoUonina,   and  adTocating  the 
reatoiation  of  a  republic,    (r.  31.)     This  dispute 
laid  the  fonndation  of  a  lasting  qoarrel  between 
the  two  philoaophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
allodea.     The  last  jonmey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  tetunwd  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
cities     The  aune  friendship  which  his  father  had 
shewn  was  eontinned  towaida  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Aigos  in 
CiKcia,  and  to  hare  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.     On  the  accession  of 
Oomitiaii,  Apollonius  endearoored  to  excite  the  pro- 
vincea  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant.     An  order 
■ns  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
pnper  to  'anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
hiaaelA  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  eompa- 
nioniL     On  being  oondncted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him :  he  hunched 
ibrth  into  the  praise  of  Nem,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chain*.     The  chaiges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
lingnlarity  of  his  dress  and  appeniance,  his  being 
worshipped  aa  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerra  for  an  angnry.    As  destmetion  seemed 
impending,  it  was  a  time  to  dispUy  bis  miraeulons 
powers :  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Pateoli  at  the  same 
hour  be  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  be  remained  two  ^cars,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  bad  pnblicly  acquitted 
hnn.     The  last  yeus  of  hia  life  were  probably 
ment  at  Ephesoa,  when  he  is  said  to  have  pn>- 
daimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
UMaat  it  look  phee.     Thrw  plaoea — Epheana, 
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Rhodca,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  tho  hsnonr  of 
being  hia  last  dwelling-pbica  Tyana,  where  * 
tem^  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
qneationa.  I.  The  historical  gnmndwork  on  which 
Uie  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  foonded.  II.  How 
&r,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Qoa- 
pel  history.  IIL  The  raal  character  of  ApoUoniu* 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  fidsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philoa- 
tiataa,  we  cannot  conoeive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  aa  aoeh  by  contemporary  anthon,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  dcsith  of 
Apollonius  himself^  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  nnmnce.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  Cables  of  Ctesios,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  became  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
&iry  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  £daa  as  the 
miracles  themselves,  ijtill  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  &then  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
chaiBcter  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
bius  of  Caenrea,  who  answered  the  A^toi  ^iAo- 
Ai)#i)s  ir^r  Xpurndfovt  of  Uieroclcs  (in  which  a 
comparison  waa  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),  seems  (c.  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratns's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  bis  biographer.  Statuea 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honoor ;  his  letten 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant;  the  manu- 
script of  bis  life  by  Damia  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  woric  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visiu 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.  Add  to  thi^ 
that  another  life  of  ApoUoniu*  of  Tyona,  by  Moe- 
mgenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,  because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  bad  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.  The  conclu- 
sion we  teem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  gnat  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  its  fiwt*  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonder* 
with  which  Philostratus  baa  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swana  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
cauon,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  din^tpcanncea 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  bis  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  bit  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  aa  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fiiil  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (aa,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
^^n  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  EngUsh  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances ara  very  general,  that  where  Philoatratus 
has  borrowed  £nHn  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  ia  only 
as  ha  has  borrowed  from  idl  other  wonderful  hi>- 
tory,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Ihunia  the  gronndwoik  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratoa  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  polaoe  of  Alexander  Sevenu, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates:  so  that  it  seems 
improboble  he  should  bave  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  bond,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord*a  life,  from  which  he  might  natumlly  draw 
many  of  his  own  inddenta.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  pntalleL  (Ritter,  CfefoUaUs  der  PUL 
vol.  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  u  well  as  the 
ferts  of  his  life  beara  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagiiras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mystidBni,  and  disputation,  ore  the  three  words 
in  which  tlie  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.  There  can  be  no  doiAt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.  The  abject  of  his  scheme,  as 
for  OS  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, ho  looked  upon  aa  quite  subordinate,  while 
bis  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
fid  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.  His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fiibles  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.  In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  ofierings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Euseb. Prrp.  Bt.  iv. IS.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  tiansmigia- 
tion  of  souls.  In  the  miracle*  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  euiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
'  power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
ApoUonins  tays  daira  to,  bat  rather  a  wonder^ 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  najglil 
into  them  than  is  posaewed  by  ordinaiy  nea. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apolliinias  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  ncR 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lodan's  Alex- 
ander ;  and  in  this  double  character  he  ni  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves 

The  following  list  of  ApoUoniust  woiks  hai 
come  down  to  us  :  1.  'T/icar  «i  Vbn^imimi. 
(Philostr.  ViLApolL  L  14;  Suidas,  an  ApO) 
2.  nu0er)i<fMu  Soiat,  and  3.  nvtey^ii  Bit,  nca- 
tioned  by  Suidaa,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philnstmtiis  (m, 
1 9),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  csvt  of 
Trophonioa.  4.  AioM^,  written  in  Ionic  QnA. 
(Phil.  L  8 ;  vii.  S9.)  &  'AnAoTia  apioit  t 
complaint  <^  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Dooi- 
tian.  (viii.  7.)  6.  Ilfpi  iiayrtlat  irrifm. 
7.  TsAcrai  4  npl  &iai«r.  (iii.  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb,  Prep.  Ev.  iv,  13.)  8.  Xfrvnui,  qostcd  by 
Suidaa.  9.  Kux^l^po*,  ■  spurious  work.  IOl 
'ETiirraAal  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  «ippose«  tboic 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  woik.  On 
the  other  band,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suit*  well  with  the  authoiiU' 
tive  character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  oe^ 
tainly  not  inventions  of  Philoatratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  lu 
refers.  The  'Awo/urfla  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus  (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writiiig  of 
Apollonius.  [B.  J.] 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  ApoLuuuuisad 
Taoriscus  of  Tiailes,  were  two  brothers,  and  tiie 
aculptora  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  koeva 
as  the  Faraese  bull,  representing  the  puniitimwit 
of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Diici.]  ll 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asiniui  PoUin, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  C'aratsib, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  soi 
deposited  in  the  Famesa  palace.  It  is  now  tt 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  s 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  irith  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  MiUn.  There  ia  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  tie 
time  of  Coracalla.  It  waa  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  tke 
group  is  given  by  Winckehnann,  who  distinguiilies 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of'the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  M'AUer  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  tlu 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  tha  period  after  Ala- 
ander  the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  isaia 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If^  therefore,  we  admit  the  bm 
of  the  arguments  of  Leasing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [  Aoeladas],  ws  nay 
infer,  that  the  Faraese  bull  waa  newly  ezecnted 
when  Aalniua  PoUio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  coose- 
quently,  that  Apollonius  and  Tauriacas  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Cbrii-  ■ 
tian  acra.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  ve 
have  no  hiatoiy  of  this  work  before  its  lemoral 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  aaya  of  Apolloniua  and  Tahriacna,  "IV 
rentum  ii  certamcn  do  ae  feoere :  Meneciaten 
videri  profeasi,  aed  esae  naturalem  Artemidonim, 
which  ia  undentood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
iiiacription  on  their  wo^,  expreasing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  fiithcr,  Artemidorua,  or  their  teacher, 
Meaocmtea,  ought  to  be  conaidered  their  tnie  {<■ 
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mt  Tke  Famew  bnU  bean  no  toch  imetiption, 
lot  then  an  the  madu  of  an  eSbced  inicriptian 
•n  ■  tnmk  of  a  tne  which  forma  a  tapport  for  the 
igm  of  Zeihna.  (Plin.  xxzn.  4.  S  10 ;  Winckel- 
man,  Wirk,  ri.  p.fi^  fii.  p.  205;  HUI]ar,^n>Uiot. 
ierKwM^i  157.) 

2.  Aa  Athenian  acnlptar,  the  aon  of  Neator, 
WH  tke  nnher  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Heicolee 
ia  the  Belradon,  which  is  engmred  in  the  ^ai: 
FMXemt^  iii.  pL  10,  and  on  which  i«  inscribed 
tnOAAOinOi  NEZTOPOZ  AeHNAIOS  EnOIEL 
Fram  the  fennation  of  the  letten  of  the  inscription, 
tke  age  of  the  aealptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
tinh  of  Christ  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
■plndid  remaioa  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
s  (latae  of  Aeacnlapins  bj  the  same  artist.  (Winc- 
kiinum,  Weria,  i.  p.  226,  iil  p.  39,  vi  ppw  64,  94, 
Itl,  ni  p.  215 ;  Thieisch,  E^odken,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athmjan  aealptor,  the  son  of  Archiaa, 
tuie  the  hooxe  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
ns  foBnd  at  HexcuJaneum  and  is  engiUTed  in  the 
JfK.  HenmL  i.  taik  45.     It  bears  the  inscription, 

taautomox  apxiot  AeHNAios  EnnHSE. 

Il  pahably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
<if  Christ.  (Winckdsnann,  Wtrkt,  ii  p.  158,  ir.  p. 
34,  V.  PL  239,  ra  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
bcaatifid  muUe  statoe  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
pasaeision  af  the  Earl  of  ^[rnnont,  at  Petworth, 
Smset  [P.S.] 

-iPOLUTNIUS  {'KnMulvun),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
Fshridai,  BM.  Or.  toL  ziiL  p.  74,  ed.  Tet ;  Le 
Cloc,  HiiU  dt  la  Mid.  ;  HaUer,  BihlioO.  Medic 
Pnct  nL  L  ;  Harleaa,  Amalecta  Hubtrko-CriL  dt 
Ardngme  Mtdito  H  de  Apollamiu,  S^e^  Bamberg. 
18IS,  4ta. ;  Spcengel,  HitL  d»  la  Mid. 

1, 2.  AroLLOHiua  AimocHaNDS  ('Avrioxnfr), 
the  lane  of  two  physicians,  &ther  and  son,  who 
me  hon  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
■he  Eaipirid.  They  lived  after  Seiapion  of  Alex- 
andra and  hefoR  Menodotus  [Sckapion  ;  MsNO- 
•oTDs],  and  therefore  (wohably  in  the  first  or 
•Read  eentary  bl  c.  (Oal.  Inlrod.  c  4.  ToL  xir. 
f.  6U.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
xxetiaiea  called  **  AnoUonius  Empirieu*;"  the 
*^  Bay  perinpa  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

X  Apollonius  AacHUTRi^TOB  I^AfrxurrfArttf) 
■  tie  lothor  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
AndnoBchas  (ap^  OaL  D*  Oompot.  Medieam.  see. 
"■■  T.  12,  tdL  ziii.  p.  835),  and  must  thenfore 
ksTc  lind  in  or  boon  tne  first  centnry  after 
(^rist    Nothing  ia  known  of  the  erents  of  his  life. 

4.  ArounniDs  Biaias  (BiCAoi),  lived  ptoba- 
Uy  ia  the  second  centnry  &  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeas^  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
k  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(W""#«»)  that  an  fbond  at  the  end  of  some 
<%tns  ia  the  third  bode  of  the  Epidemkt  of 
Ilippnaiea.  (OaL  Comm.  II.  m  H^ipoer.  "  Epid. 
til."  {  5,  ToL  xriL  pt  i.  pi  61&)  It  seems  most 
Udy  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Kfipricua  His  name  ia  supposed  to  be  connected 
nik  the  word  0^t\mit6s,  and  seems  to  have  been 
gina  him  br  beii^  (aa  we  say)  a  boolMcorm, 

5.  AroLLoNina  CmxNSis  (Ktruis),  the  oldest 
""■Bciitatar  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  an  still 
*xtsnt.  He  was  a  natire  of  Citium,  in  Cypms 
(Stnba,  xir.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tanchn.),  and  studied 
"fdicine  at  AlexaDdria  imder  Zopyms  (ApoUon. 
Cit.  ^^,ed. Diets);  he  ia  supposed  to  have  liTcd 
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in  <he  first  eentary  B.  a  The  only  work  of  hia 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, Htpi  'Apepctr,  De  ArtiadU,  in  three  bookiL 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  hare  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
seTeral  times  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Dom.  c  8,  20, 
Pro  Flaee.  e.  IS,  Pro  So*,  c  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Dumno  dell'  Anatomia,  Firenxe,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Gratconm  Ckirurgid 
LAri,  Florent  1754,  foL  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
Yolame  of  Dicta's  Sdolia  m  Hgipocrulan  el  Go- 
lenurrn,  Krgim.  Pruss.  1834,  8to.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Kiilm,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  (See 
Kiilin,  Addiiam,  ad  ElemAum  Medioorum  Velmim 
a  Jo.  A.  Fabrida,  j'C.  erkHntum,  Lips.  1826,  4to., 
iascic.  iii.  p.  6 ;  Diets,  SiAoL  n  Hipp,  et  GaL  voL 
i.  praeC  f.  t,;  Litti^  OeuortB  dC  Hippoer.  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choulant,  HoHibvek  der  Juicier- 
hmde  fur  die  Aeltere  M«diei».) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  be&>re  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Oalen.  {De  Antid.  ii. 
11,  vol.  ziv.  p>  171.)  Nothing  ia  known  of  his 
liCb 

7.  Apollonius  CvfRius  {Rinpun)  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodic!,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  histoiy.  (Ooi.  De  Metk.  Med.  i.  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  S3,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empibicus  ( t^nctipiKOt),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius Antiochenua.**  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  (De  Med.  L  ptaet  p.  5),  after  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Heracleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury &  c  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Kmpirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno's  work 
on  the  Xf"*^?"  >Q  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblaa 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (UaL 
Comm.  11.  M  Hipp.  "  Epid.  III.'"  §  5,  voL  xvii. 
pL  L  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Oalen, 
De  Miik.  Med.  ii.  7,  voL  x.  pi  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Olaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
"On  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aurelianua,  (De  Morb.  Oavn.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hxrophilsius  (^Hpo^lAtun) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mas.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
n«^  EiwoploTUfy,  De  Facile  Parabililmi  (Oal.  IM 
Compoe.  Medicam,  tee.  Loc,  vL  9,  voL  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  qnoted  by  Oalen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oriboaius 
(Eupor.  ad  Emap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragmenta  are  quoted  in  Cnuner'a  Anecd. 
Gnuea  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paiisi  He  lived  befora 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  OaL 
De  Compoe.  Medicam.  sec  Loc  voL  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  .981),  and  olaa  before  Aivhi- 
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maet  (Oal.  ibid.  yoL  xii.  p.  £15) ;  ve  may  there- 
fore  conclnde  thiit  he  lived  in  or  before  the  firrt 
centoiy  after  Chriat.  He  wiu  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philaii,  and  is  said  by  Oalen  {ibid.  p.  filO)  to  have 
liTed  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Htpl 
tHipuVj  On  OintmenUt  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(zT.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioneid  by  Caelins 
Aurelianns.     {De  Mart.  Ac  ii.  28,  f.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  HiPPOCHATicua  ('IrwoKfir 
TMoi),  ii  said  by  Galen  {D»  Seeta  OpL  c  \i. 
Tol,  I.  p.  141 ;  Oomrnaa.  III.  m  Uippoer.  "  De 
Bat.  Via.  in  Mori.  Ac.'"  c  88.  toL  zt.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pnpil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy  B.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistiatus  (ap.  GaL  Ue.)  fat 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollo.nius  Mkuphitbs  (Mf^nii)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Enuistratus.  (Gal.  Intnd.  c.  10.  vol.ziv.  p.  700.) 
Me  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tuiy B.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  **  ApoUonius  Stratonicus."  He  wrote  a  work 
"  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Oal.  /.  c,  and  DrfimL  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianns  (GUm.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  {De  Aniid.  ii.  14,  yd.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
hius  Myrepsus  (De  Amr.  oc  II,  16.  pp. 8S1,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollomus  Mug  (Miii),  a  follower  of 
Herophilos,  of  whose  lifo  no  porticuhm  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contempoisry.  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tanchn.)  He  waa  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heradeidei  of  Erythree  (titrf.),  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  fbimdod 
by  Herophilos.  (CaeL  AnreL  De  Mori.  Aeai.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  GaL  De  Difer.  P<ih.  iv.  10,  voL  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  phaimocy  (Cels. 
De  Mtd.  V,  pnie£  p.  81 ;  Pallad.  Cbmn.  m  Hipp. 
*Bpid.  VI.,"  ap.  Dieta,  SdmL  in  Hipp,  el  OaL 
▼oL  ii.  p.  98 ;  GaL  De  Aniid.  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "  ApoUonius  Heio- 
phileins." 

14.  ApoLLomus  OpRia  (b  *0^it)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  {CHoa.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hif^joeratie 
words  by  Baccheins ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about,  the  first  or  second  century  B.  C.  He  i«  sop- 
posed  by  some  persons  to  be  ApoUonini  Peigatne- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonios  Ther. 

15.  ApoLLONina  Oroanicos  ^^Ofryamcit)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Cumpot.  Medieam.  etc  Loo, 
V.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  most  therefore  hare 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  ApoLLommi  PBROAiintDs  {TUfrfiiamt) 
is  suppoaed  by  some  persona  to  be  ApoUoniua 
Ophis,  or  ApoUonius  Ther,  He  was  bom  at  Per- 
gomns  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  i«  very  tmcertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  pesitivdy  determined  that,  aa  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  Uved  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Super, 
ad  Em.  L  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  aathor 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarifieatiofl  preserved 
by  Oribauus  {Mtd.  OoU.  viL  19,  20,  p.  S16),whidi 
i»  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  CoUection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Velerumet 
CUtrorum  MeJioorum  Groecorum  Varia  Opmicufet, 
Mosqo.  1808,  4ta.,  p.  144. 
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17.  Afollonids  Pitanabus  waa  twM  at  Pit»- 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  beCoca 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absBid  and 
sopetBtitioos  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
[H.  N.  xxix.  3a) 

18.  Apollonius  Sbnior  (d  Upectirtfot)  » 
quoted  by  Erotianus  ((Moss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  imst 
therefore  have  lived  m  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  om 
of  the  phyaidans  caUed  ApoUomus  Antiochenos- 

19.  Apoixoinos  Stratonicus  {i  iwi  ir/i. 
rmm)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pnpil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  pcrsoa 
OS  ApoUonius  Hemphites,  and  may  be  sopposed  te 
have  Uved  about  the  third  century  b.  a  He  was  a 
foUower  of  Erasistiatus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  {DeDifir.  faU. 
iv.  17,  vol  viu.  p.  759.) 

20.  Apolloniub  Tarsbnsib  {i  Tapirt6t)  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  CUida,  and  Uved  periiaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  present 
tions  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  {IM 
OompoM.  Medieam.  etc  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.ziiip.843.) 

21.  Apoixonius  Tukb  {i  Wjp)  is  suppoaed  1^ 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apdlosuoa  Ophia, 
or  Apollonius  Peigaraenus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Entianns  {Gloti.  H^.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
Uved  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Chriat 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  whs  is 
mentioned  by  Apnleius  {Met.  ix.  init)  aa  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  most  (if  he  ever  laally 
existed)  have  Uved  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  aeveml  aocieal 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  phytidaDS, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.      [W.  A.  Q.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  {AnXXo^iirvy.  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  ha  wrote  a  waA.  caDed 
'tifiarmr.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laerlias 
(vii  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  iroA.  of  his  called 
^wrw^.  His  name  also  occnn  in  TertuUian.  {Dt 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  Msertfd,  thouh 
without  any  good  reason,  that  ApoUqdianes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  ApoUophanes  the  phyaidaa 
who  Uved  at  the  conrt  of  Antiochns.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occnrs  in  Socntas  (HmL 
Ecd,  vi  1 9)  and  in  Suidas.  (i;  v.  'Dfr)iinit% ;  taatf. 
Ruhnken,iX«sCTlifer«to«<&rMi<.  Joiiytaii,  sect  vii) 

2.  Of  ATaxN^  a  poet  of  the  oU  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  oontempoaix  tl 
StiBttis,  imd  to  have  consequently  Uved  aboot  OL 
95.  (Haipocrat.  *.  r.  dtaX^j'eir.)  Saidaa  aactibc* 
to  him  five  comedies,  vis.  Asi^it.  'I^p/piir,  Vif^/m, 
Ao*^  and  VJkrtmfov.  Of  the  fonner  three  ws 
sdU  possess  a  few  fitasmenta,  but  the  last  two  an 
completely  lost.  (Athen.  iii  pp.  75,  1 14,  zi  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot.  Let.  t.  v.  luxnndif^t ;  Aeliiui, 
tfML  Ann.  vi  51 ;  Phot.  p.  624  s  Meinake,  /HM. 
CM.  Oomie.  Graea.  p.  266,  &e.) 

S.  Of  Cracoa,  was  conneetad  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satr^  Phamabazos,  and  aftOTnrds 
fonned  a  similar  coDiMzimi  with  AgeailaasL  Soon 
after  this,  Phamahaaoa  reqneated  him  to  penaade 
Agesihuia  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  acwid- 
ingly.  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  PhL  Agtei 
12.)  This  happened  in  B.C  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Ageailana  from  the  Batia|iy  tt 
Phanabasns.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  ("AnAAe^^b^),  a  native 
of  Seienceia,  and  phyaician  to  Antiiichua  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  g.  223 — 187,  with  whom,  aa  ap- 
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|«  fitxB  Po^biiu  (t.  56,  58),  be  fnmtiuA  oon- 
iideiaUe  infloencau  MomI,  in  fau  Dimri.  d§ 
A'aaant  yJwrtrfnii  a  Sofnuau  m  Mediconm 
Hammm  jMrauw,  Land.  1724,  ibh,  thinlu  that 
t*ro  bniiae  coiua,  atiuck  in  iunour  of  a  penon 
Baud  ApoUopfaaoea,  refer  to  the  phjndaii  of  thii 
name ;  bat  thia  it  now  gaoefally  considend  to  be 
a  miatalce.  (See  /NcC  ^Amt.  $. «.  Medien.)  A 
fhjwaau  of  the  aaoM  aame  i*  nwntiooed  by  aenral 
aadent  madical  writen.  (Fabriciui,  BiU.  Or. 
TaL  ziii.  p.  76,  cd.  nt. ;  C.  O.  K'ulm,  AMUam. 
md  nneiiim  Maheorum  Vttenm  a  Jo.  A.  FiOn- 
a>,  4^  trkiliOaim,  idpa.  4to.,  1826.  Faade.  iii. 
p.  8.)  [W.A.O.] 

APOLJXnrHEMIS  {^KwMMtius),  ■  Greek 
kiitoiiBn,  wImhh  Phuaich  made  me  ef  in  hii  life  of 
Lycnigua.   (c  31.) 

APOMYIUS  {'Kiriiumt)  "driviiig  amy  the 
ffiok,"  a  nuBiune  of  Ze\i»  at  Oljrmpia.  On  one 
trmitm,  when  Hende*  wai  oSsnng  a  Mcrifice  to 
Zeosat  CHympia,  he  wa*  annayed  by  heata  of  fliea, 
and  in  onier  to  get  lid  of  them,  he  offisnd  a  ncri- 
6cc  to  Ze«s  Apomyina,  whennpon  the  flies  with- 
drew Bcrosa  the  riTcr  Alpheioa.  From  that  time 
the  Elewa  aacrificed  to  Zeu  under  thi>  name. 
(Pane.  t.  lA.  %  2.)  [L.  8.] 

AFONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUSt  joined  Anioniiu 
Primoa  with  the  thiid  legion,  ^  ».  70.  (TvcHid. 
m.  10,  110 

Q.  APC/NIUSt  vaa  ana  of  the  comnuuiden  of  the 
tnwpe  which  levoltad,  in  B.  c.  46,  from  Tieboniua, 
Caeav'e  lienteaant  ia  Spun.  (Dion  Ca«k  zliiL  29.) 
Apsainawaa  pnxcribed  by  the  triamTiisinB.c.43, 
and  pot  to  death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  26.) 
AP<yNIU8  MUTILU8.  [MuTiLDa] 
APO-NIUS  SATURNl'NUatSATURMjiDB.] 
APOTROPAEI  ('Averp^nuoi),  certain  diviui- 
li«,  by  wboac  aniatance  the  Oreeka  belieied  that 
they  were  able  tn  avert  any  threatening  dang«  or 
caluaity.  Their  atataea  itood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
toab  of  Epopena.  (Paiu.  ii.  II.  §  3.)  The  Bomana 
lihewiae  woohipped  goda  of  thia  Und,  and  called 
them  rfti  omrraaei,  derired  from  wntmauian. 
(VacTo,  lie  £.  £.  Tii.  102;  OelUu,  r.  12.)  [L.  &] 
APOTRO'PHIA  (^htvrpo^),  -the  eTpeller," 
a  —"y—^  of  Aphmdile,  under  which  >be  vaa 
vorthippcd  at  Thebea,  and  which  deteiibed  her  as 
the  goddoM  who  ezpeilod  from  the  heorta  of  men 
the  deaire  after  ainful  pieaaan  and  last  Her 
wonhip  ander  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  UraBia  and  Pandemoa,  and  the  anti- 
ijiity  «f  her  mtnea  confiimed  thia  belief.  (Paua. 
ii  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  ('Avwim^t),  s  native  of  Alexaa- 
Iria,  Uved  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Uadriaii,  and  Antaoimts  Pins,  aa  we  gather  iiam 
vaiiooa  posaagea  ia  his  work.  We  bive  hardly 
any  particalaiB  of  his  life,  for  his  aotoloogaphy,  to 
which  ha  nfeis  at  the  end  of  the  pnebce  ta  bis 
hithicy,  is  now  lest.  In  the  state  passage  he  mar 
tions,  that  he  waa  a  man  of  considcsaUe  dJstinetioD 
at  AlezandriB,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  be  was  engaged  in  pleading  cauaea  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperon.  He  farther  states,  that  the 
capenrs  considered  hiai  worthy  to  be  entrosted 
with  the  managemaat  of  their  a&in  (jUxft  f* 
i^if  iwiTfowfiiu'  i^Utmr);  which  Schweigbiiaaer 
lod  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  proenntor  or  piaefectos  of  Egypt 
Thoe  is,  however,  no  seMon  br  this  snppositiou. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fnmtn,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  ha  held  (Pronto,  £^  ad 
Aulom.  PimH,  9,  p.  13,  Ac,  ed.  Nirbahr);  bot 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors' 
finances  at  Roma,  or  went  to  some  provinoa  in  thia 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertaiii. 

Appian  wnia  a  Roman  history  ('Ps>;<aZ«d,  or 
'Pmi^^iat  i0rafia)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  pUn 
di&rent  fimn  that  of  moat  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  ampin  as  a  whole 
in  chranoiogical  order,  following  the  series  of 
CTtntsj  but  he  gave  a  separate  aooonnt  of  the 
a&ita  of  each  coontry  from  die  time  that  it  beoama 
oonneeted  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corpoiated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  fiiat  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  cama  in  contact 
were  the  Oaols;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people,  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  completa 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  aeeonnt  of  the  early  timsa  and  of  the  varioot 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  Tha  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  wen :  1.  The  kingly 
period  {tmiuiSKmi' PamAucf).  2.  Italy  ('IraAucii). 
S.  The  Samnites  (aavnrutiO.  4.  The  Oaula  or 
Celts  (Kf Arunf).  6.  Sidly  and  tha  other  islands 
(ZunAunk  col  Ni)nwriRif).  6.  Spain  ('Mllpunf). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  QArriuUti).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia  (Ai(Mn),'K<i^x<l*«n*4  "^ 
No^uni).  9.  Macedonia  (Mwuteruni).  10. 
Oreeoe  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAir- 
ran)  Koi  'Iwninl).  1 1.  Byiia  and  Parthia  (infmici 
nd  naptad).  12.  The  war  with  Mlthridates 
(M(«tNt<tr«i«t).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  ('EH^ 
Ata),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marias  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  hut  four  hooka 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Alyvmmiii.  22.  'Ectrror. 
raerlo,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  battle  of  Actiam  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespdsian's  reign.  23.  The  won  with  JUyria 
('lAAnpuni  or  AoKunt).  24.  Those  with  Ambia 
('ApaStas).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  ceair 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventli, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  foartecnth,  fiflasnth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragmenu  of  aevernl  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  aa  port  of  tha 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweigbanser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Platareh's  Lives  of  Antuuy  and  Craasus,  pro- 
baUy  made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighao- 
aer's  A/^iiam,  vol  iii.  p,  90S,  Su.) 

Appion's  work  it  a  men  compilation.  In  the 
eady  times  he  chiefly  followed  DionytiIu^  as  fiir  aa 
the  latter  west,  and  his  wodt  makes  up  to  a  con- 
oderabla  extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysins,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  histofy  of  the  aeeood  Punic  war 
FaUuB  teemt  to  have  been  hit  dilef  authority,  and 
tubaequently  he  made  uie  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  be  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  mokes  tha  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  pbcea 
gogontum  on  the  north  of  the  Ibcrus  (/ier.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  tail 
from  Siftin  to  Britain.  (Iber.  1.) 

Appion's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barbae 
rous  Latin  translation  by  Candidas,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  port  of  the  Greek  text  iras  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolus  Stephanus,  Paris,  1561 ;  which 
waa  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  « 
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the  latter  at  BaaeU  1554.    The  Onek  text  ef  the 

'Mqfiiir^  ml  'Avntfolini  «aa  puUiihed  for  the  fint 
time  by  H.  Stephanne,  OenevB,  1557.  Unmiu 
published  Mme  fngmenU  at  Antweip,  1582.  The 
aecond  edition  of  ue  Greek  text  wa«  edited,  with 
tlie  Latin  vetiion  of  Geleniut,  by  H.  Stephanni, 
Qeneva,  1592.  The  twenty-thjid  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wan  with  lUyria,  was  fint  publish- 
ed by  Hoeachelins,  Augsbaig,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valeaius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanns.  The  work 
bnrs  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  foorth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  beat,  is  that  of  Schweighiiuser,  Leipxig; 
1 785,  3  vols.  8to.  a  few  new  fiagments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  Tolume  of  bis 
Nota  Cotleetio  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  reprinted,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  feagments  of  Polybini,  in  **  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiamm  Ercetpta  Vaticana, 
Ac,"  edited  by  Lncht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discorered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fnmto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Ap]mui  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  fiom  the  temple  of  Venus 
Oenitiix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  wen  called 
Appiadea.  (Or.  Rem,  Am.  659,  An  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  flatten  Appius 
Pnlcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minem.  In  modem  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statue*  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mui. 
Pio-Caem.  L  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)         [L.  &] 

APPION.    [AnoN.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Maroellus.  On  his  appointment,  a.  d.  539,  as 
oammiMu  oBMnim,  or  rnqjorjiide*,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  piaefect*  (4f>xorrft),  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acqnired  a  high  ehaneter, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advoeaba  fiiei,  an  ofBce  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  folabilu.  His  name  appean  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.     [Claudius.] 

A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.    [SiLANos.] 

APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  an  Dbcianuh,  Panha, 
and  Satukninds:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  lie 
given  under  Appulbiu*.  The  first  of  the  Appn- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  conmbhipt  was  Q.  Appuleios 
PansB,  B.  c.  300. 

APPULEIA  VARIXIA.  [Appoi.bii»,No.9.] 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIU8.  1.  L.  Ap- 
PDtaiDg,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  391,  impeached 
Camillns  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
VeiL     (Uv.  v.  32 ;  Pint.  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appuluus,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  Blg.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  afiairs 
between  Attains  ind  Pmsias.    (Polyb.  xxxiL  26.) 

8.  ApruLaiuo,  proqnaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
parhans  the  pioquaeator  of  Q.  Philippna,  the  pro- 
camui,  in  Aua  B.  c.  55. 
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4.  ApptTLnus,  a  pnudialar,  mentianed  byCioan 
in  two  of  his  letters  {ad  Alt.  xii  14, 17),  must  be 
distinguished  fiom  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appdlxius,  was  elected  augnr  in  a.  c.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  hi*  ai^ 
sence  fjrom  the  inangnnl  festival,  which  seen*  to 
have  ksted  several  days.  (Cie.  ad  Att,  xiL  IS 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Canar's  death,  b.  a  44, 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  qoaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Oteeoe  and  Asia,  h* 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic  PkU, 
X.  II,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  6S,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvir*,  B.  c.  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bilhynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  B.  c,  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appuleius,  proscribed  by  the  triomvii*  in 
B.  c.  43,  eacaped  with  his  wile  to  Sidly.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distingnished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  aa  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.     {B.  C.  iii.  93.) 

7.  Sbx.  Appulbiub  Six.  f.  Sbx.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  B.  c  26,  nr  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country,  (Disn 
Cass.  li.  20 ;  Fait.  Capitol.) 

8.  H.  Appulsics  Sax.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  consul  m 
B.  c,  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.     (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sxx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  r.  Sbz.  n.,  pnfaahly 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Caas.  Ivi.  29 ;  Suet 
Aug.  100;  Tae.  Atm.  I  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Casains  {L  e. 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  AiuostiUL  Tacitus 
{Am.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appnleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adidtaiy  and  treason  in  a.  d.  17,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augnstns.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impouiUe  that  Sex.  Appuleius  nsy 
have  married  one  of  the  Haicellae,the  two  danghten 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  MaiceUas;  hot 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  nuuriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  donbl* 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  xi.  sob.  init; 
Oudendoip,  ad  Ami.  Am.  not  p.  1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  anuor  of  the  OoUen  Am,  was  hon 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  oentniy  in  Afriia, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transCnred  to  Masinif 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  at  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  oonsideiable  ^>lendoBC. 
This  town  vraa  situated  for  inland  on  the  harder 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetnlia,  and  henos 
Appuleius  style*  himself  Stmimmida  et  giisiyw- 
(Was,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  ha  had  ae 
more  reason  to  fiiel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origia 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Senmudiu  ac  Semipena.  {Apalag.  PP-44S, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  fiither  was  a  nan  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  hi*  deaS  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterce*  to  his  two  soot, 
(ApUog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  aa  a  school  of  Uteratnn  (Ftarida,  iv. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  pnseeded  to  Atbeos,  «h>n 
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it  beame  wmaafy  mttadied  to  the  teneU  oT  the 
Fhtanie  philcMophy,  and,  proncndiig  hu  reMuchn 
!■  mmj  diffiereDt  department!,  ]ud  the  founda- 
tiaot  of  that  copious  atnck  of  TarioD*  and  profoond 
Icuoing  b7  whjch  he  waa  tubieqiiently  to  diatin- 
gniahcd.     He  next  tmTcIled  ezteiuiTely,  Tinting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Oreeee,  and  Aiia,  acqniring 
a  kaowledge  of  a  vast  nnmber  of  religioDi  opiniooi 
aad  modes  of  wordiip,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  nnmber  ol  the  mjntenea  and  aeeiet 
6ateniitiee  lo  nnmemiB  in  that  age.    (/)»  Mundo, 
p.f-29;  Afdttg.  p.  494.)    Not  Inig  after  hia  le- 
tara  hame^    (dtlunigh    he    had  is  loma  d^iee 
diminished  hia    patrimony  by  hia  long-continnc^ 
eosne  of  atndy,   bj  hie  pntncted   residence  in 
iimgn  ooonttiea,  and  by  Tarioos  acts  of  generosity 
tswards  his  fricoids  and  old  instructors  (Apolog. 
p.  M'2)>  he  set  out  span  a  new  journey  to  Alez- 
andiia.     (Afolog.  p.  51 8.)      On  his  way  thither 
he  was  taken  ill   at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
ho^ataUy  receiTed  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Saciniss   Pontianna,   with   whom    he   had    lived 
upm  tenna  of  doae  intimacy,  a  few  yean  pre- 
Tirndy,  at   Athena.     (Apotog.  U  e.)     The  mo- 
ths  of_  Pontiaims,   PndentSla   by  name,  was 
a  Tery  rich  widovr  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
dispoasL    With  the  fall  consent,  or  rather  in  oom- 
fhanoe  with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
ywng  philoeopher  agreed  to  marry  her.     {Apoiog. 
f.  &18.)  Meanwhile  Pontianna  himself  was  united 
to  the  dangfater  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rnfinus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pa  out  of  the  family,  instinted  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  yomiger  brouier,  Sidnius  Podens, 
a  mere  boy,   and  their  paternal  ancle,   Sidnius 
AemiliaaUB,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
■poo  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  auctions  of 
Pudentilla  by  charma  and  magic  spells.     (Ajuiog. 
T?-401,  451,  521,  52-2,  Ac.)     The  accusation 
Keau  to  have  been  in  itself  sofficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  waa  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
ud   wan  &am  mtense  application.     (Apolog.  p. 
4l>6,tsqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)    The  lady  was 
seatly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fonrteoi  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
vhile  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  die  waa  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
peaaaoe,  and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
mhw  time  deairans  again  to  enter  the  married 
•tatb    (Apolog.  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
6*7.)    The  cause  waa  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claadins  Mazimus,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolog. 
Tf.  400,  445,  501 ),  mid  the  spirited  and  tiinmph- 
ut  defence  ^wken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant. 
Of  his  sobeequent  career  we  know  little.    Judging 
tna  the  Tolmninous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  hare  devoted  himself  most 
atsidnoasly  to  literature ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
hi  pahlie  with  great  opplaase ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhiUtii^  (pitdjatonal  shows  and  wild  beast 
hmti  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
hit  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
■talcs.     (.Apolog.  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid.  iiL  n.  16; 
Angnstin.  .£^.  v.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  porticnlars  are 
^ved  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ing! of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
additiaa  to  these,  we  find  a  cousidctaUe  number  of 
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drcumstaneea  recorded  in  abnoat  all  the  biognqihies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  hu 
pcaenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  lather 
waa  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  caUed  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  withont  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
{brtune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris,  These  and  other 
details  aa  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
prind|de  any  portion  of  it  could  be  hdd  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  firom  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia teierrcd  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tone  had  been  merely  "  modice  immiimtum "  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Afef.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Ludus  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  firom  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  &r  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  ttansformatbn  of  Ludus,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fondful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  letotions  of  PudentiUa, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  undent  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemiea.  The  eariy 
pagan  controversialists,  aa  wc  leain  from  Lactan- 
tins,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonins  of  Tyano,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wooderfiil  than,  the  mirades  of 
(jirist  (Loctont  Div.  ImL  t.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation—a task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  satisfiwtory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himsd£  (Mar- 
cellin.  JEp.  iv.  ad  Aigiutin.  uid  Anguitiik  £lp,  r. 
ad  MamOiit.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuldoa 
without  being  at  once  impressed  «-ith  his  cousfi- 
cnons  excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fency,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vidous.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  reeunence  of  ingenious  but 
farced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses, 
while  the  Utter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  tiie  extant  compositioB*  of  the  oldest 
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dnunatie  writen,  ind  in  qnotationi  prMerred  by 
the  gimmmariani ;  and  thoie  for  which  no  «atho- 
rity  can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
ftma  the  lame  •Ouice,  and  not  arbitraiily  coined  to 
aniwer  the  pnipoee  of  the  moment,  ai  MMne  clitics 
have  imagined.  The  leott  bully,  perhapa,  of  all 
hi>  piaoei  ii  the  Apologia.  Hera  ne  epoke  iiom 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  piaoei 
detect  the  invetenta  a£bctatian  of  the  rhetoiiciao, 
'  yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  stnught-forwaid 
heartiness  and  troth  which  we  seek  in  rain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  fiKliog*  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  oui  author  waa 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  be  died.  Bat  the  names 
of  LoUins  UiUeas,  Sdpio  Orfitus,  SoTerianns, 
Lolliamis  Antua,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are :  I.  Mela- 
morphimM  sen  <U  Anno  Amno  UM  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  Sns 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
woric  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photins,  BiU.  cod.  onz.  p.  166)  bdonged 
to  the  class  of  talcs  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  o(  JUile$iat /alHda*,  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  sim]dy  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  defaanehery  offcertain  orders  of  priests,  the  fiauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  genenu  profligacy  of  public  momls.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  eqiedally  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavouired  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (Da.  Leg.  hk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aanut  is  gencirally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  fiw  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  wen  distinguished  as  xpwra 
in).  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureat  waa  the  oommon  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  MUesiaa  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  ibr  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  dicle,  after  the  Cuhion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (iL  20), 
ossein  para,  et  aceipe  auream  fabaloM,  which 
seems,  however,  lather  to  mean  "  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precioas  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  this  old  expUaation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  fiirra  of 
the  principal  narnUiw,  is  evidently  an  allegnry, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  seal  to  perfeetioii. 

II.  FUinicnm  Liiri  IF.  An  drteXcr/la,  con- 
taining select  extracts  £rom  various  oiatians  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  luve  hero 
a  sort  of  oommoii-plaoe-boak,  in  which  Appoleias 
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registered,  from  lime  to  time,  such  ideas  and  I 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  oam- 
position.  This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Oo- 
dendorp,  has  not  fonnd  many  suppoilers.  It  ia 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  aeriooaly 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  SoemttM  Liber.  This  tratisa  baa 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  Dogmaie  PlaUmu  Liiri  tret.  The  fiiat 
book  contains  some  aeconnt  of  the  ^eniaiive  dt»- 
triaet  of  Plato^  the  second  of  his  moraU,  the  third 
of  hisfei^ 

V.  De  AfuMdo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  wotk 
vtpl  iciaitoit,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 

VI.  Aptjagia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  on^ 
tion  described  above,  deliveied  before  Clsadiaa 
Maximos. 

VII.  Hemutie  Triemapiti  De  Natxra  Deormm 
Diaicgm.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  tnuislatioif  of  the  Aiscls- 
luan  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabrie. 
BUI.  Orate.  L  8. 

Besides  these  a  niunber  of  works  now  lost  ai« 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himsdf^  and 
many  others  belopging  to  some  Ai^wleios  are  cited 
by  toe  gtanunariana.  He  professes  to  be  the  ■»- 
thor  of  "  poemala  onme  gmau  apta  virgae,  Ijfrae, 
weoo, eothumo,  item ealirat  ae gr^iioe,iiem  iularmu 
variat  reram  nee  ntm  oratiime*  toi/ufas  dieertit  mm 
mm  dialofoe  kmdatoe  pUUmpUt^  both  in  Oieek 
and  Latin  {Florid,  a  9,  iii  18,  20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collectian  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludiera,  from  which  a  &w  Ingments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  4U9,  414;  coiniiaia 
$38.) 

The  Editio  Princepa  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aletia.  It  is  cxccsoiTdy 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  piniit 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genoine  text  hoeieatly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is^ 
moreover,  the  only  j>Ui  edition  which  escaped  not- 
Illation  by  the  Inquisition. 

An  exoeilent  edition  of  the  Asinus  ^)paaied  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4ta.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Rnhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscho, 
A  new  and  very  eUborate  edition  of  the  whds 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipoig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  HUdebrand. 

A  great  number  of  traoslatioDt  of  the  Ooldea 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
UnguagciL  The  last  English  venion  u  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  Lsodoa, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Dm 
SocraHt.  [W.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS.  commonly  caUed  AFPOLXiua 
Bakb^rds,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  do  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  dote  is  latfaer  ■noeP' 
tain.  Ha  has  somtimes  been  identified  with  Appa- 
leius,  the  author  of  the  "  Golden  Asa,"  and  sraiiii 
times  with  Appuleius  Celsua  [Ckls  vs,  Appi;i.sim|, 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  lime 
of  either  of  those  peoons,  and  probaUy  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Uetimrmmt  sea 
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it  UaiieammSbta  Haianm  ;  it  eoniits  of  one 
kmdmi  and  twenty-e^t  chapten,  and  u  moatly 
tikm  fram  Dioaeoride*  ud  Pliny.  It  -waa  faii 
inUiiked  *X  Rime  bj  Jo.  PhiL  de  Lignamise, 
4tii^  vitfaoat  date,  but  before  I4M.  It  waa  re- 
priattd  three  timet  in  the  aixteenth  centmy,  be- 
■da  being  indnded  in  two  coUectiou  of  medical 
siiten,  and  in  aerenl  editioni  of  the  works  of 
Aj^nleini  of  Hadann.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Adcennaim  in  hi*  PambUitm  Mediea- 
madom  Scriptom  Jntijat,  Notimb.  1788,  8to. 
A  short  work,  "  De  Ponderiboa  et  Mensmis," 
fceaiing  the  name  of  Apjnileins,  ia  to  be  found  at 
die  tod  of  seretal  editions  of  Meaae's  works. 
(Haller,  BiiSodL  BoOai.  ;  Choulant,  HtaitOnici  der 
Bidurbmde  fir  die  AUen  Medicin.)    [W.A.O.] 

APPULEIUa,  L.  CAECl'LICUS  MINU- 
TI.VNUS,  the  aathoi  of  a  work  de  Ortitograpkia, 
of  vhich  considerable  fragments  were  6nt  published 
bj  A  Hai  in  **  Jniis  CiriUs  Ante-Jostiaianei  Reli- 
qniar,  ftc,"  Rome,  1823.  They  wen  republished 
br  Onnn,  Dannatadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical wnrks,  de  Ifota  Atpiratiimit  and  d»  DijA- 
<inj|B,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appulein*. 
Jjadrig  baa  shewn  (de  Ajmlm  Fragm.  d*  OrOugr^ 
Hafoiae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orliagrapkia 
'»  the  wo^  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
cratmy.  The  two  odier  gtammatical  treatises 
shore  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
trath  ceotuy  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIES  i'Awpap,  'Amfca),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
tlw  8tk  of  the  26t1i  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  Phaiaob- 
Ho^ia  of  Sdiptme  (Izz.  Ooa^fq),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manetho,  sncceeded  his  fiitber  Psammuthis,  B.C. 
iS6.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
gniihtd  by  great  auceeta  in  war.  He  eonquered 
Pslestme  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
ctlaUished  the  Egyptian  infinence  in  Syria,  which 
bad  been  oTerthrown  by  Nebnchadneaaar.  He 
failed,  hoverer,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jenualem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebo- 
r^iailiyrTar,  who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
(&  c  £86.)  Aboot  the  same  time,  in  omaeqaence 
•f  the  faiiiue  of  on  expedition  which  Apriea  had 
HDt  against  Cyiene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
ss  king  Amaaia,  whom  Apnea  had  sent  to  reconcile 
■ben.  The  cmeltyof  Apries  to  Patarbemis,wham 
bt  bad  tent  to  bring  back  Amaais,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  ezaspetsted  the  principal 
^gjptiaia  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
bio,  learing  him  only  to  ^e  pntcctian  of  an 
noaiiry  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
bA  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  foithfol 
ts  him,  Aptie*  exuxmntered  Amana  at  Momem- 
fhis,  tnt  in  anny  waa  overpowered  by  nmubert, 
and  he  himsdf  waa  taken  alire.  Amasis 
tRsted  him  for  aome  time  with  kindness,  bat 
it  lengdi,  in  consequence  of  the  eontinned  mnr- 
■■■n  of  the  Egyptians,  be  snfiiered  him  to  be 
PU  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  Ac,  169,  it.  159; 
I>>°d.i.68;  Athai.ziij.p.560;  Jei«m.zxzTiL£,7, 
xfir.  30,  xlfi.  26  ;  Ecek.  zziz.  S;  Jouefh.  Amt.  z. 
*.|7;  AnAsni)  [P.  8.] 

APK(rNI0S.  1.  CAntomim,  elected  one  of 
Ae  triboDcs  al  the  ]debs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
dwemriiite,  a.  c  449.    <Lir.  iii.  64.) 

2.  Q.  AraoNiva,  the  chief-  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  daring  the  gorcnmient  of  Venea  (el  c.  73 — 

<  1)<  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  for  rapacity 

nd  widednets  of  erery  kind.    (Cib  Verr.  iL  44, 

>>L»,12,2I,23.) 
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3.  U  AFSomos,  eontul  saflectui  in  A.  o.  8 
(FiuL  CapiL),  beloaiged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Druana  (ooior*  Drud),  when  the  latter  waa  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  Jl.  d.  14. 
Apianios  was  sent  to  Binae  with  two  others  to 
cany  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  be  served  under  Oermanicna, 
and  ia  mentioned  ■*  one  of  the  Roman  generala  in 
the  campaign  of  iL  D.  15.  On  account  of  his  aer- 
vioes  in  tins  war  he  obtiuned  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  ^m.  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  x  D.  16 
(iL  32);  and  four  years  afterwarda  (a.  d.  20),  h* 
Buoceeded  Camillaa,  it  proconsul,  in  Uis  government 
of  A&iea.  Ha  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfiui- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
teverity.  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  teems  to  have  lost  hia  life  in  the  war 
agaiiut  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  zi.  19.) 
Apronins  had  two  daoghters :  one  of  whom  waa 
married  to  Plautius  BUvanut,  and  waa  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicos,  consul  in  A.  D.  26.  (vt 
30.)  He  had  a  eon,  L.  Apronius  Caetianua,  who 
accompanied  hit  father  to  Africa  in  ▲.  D.  20  (iii. 
21),  and  who  waa  consul  for  six  months  with  Odi- 
gnla  in  A.  D.  39.     (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUSl  1.  a  Vu-stands  Apeo- 
NiANUS,  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  HuL  i.  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  tame  Aproniantu  as  the  conaul  of 
that  name  in  A.  D.  59. 

2.  Casriub  Apboniands,  the  &tiier  U  Dion 
Caaaina,  the  historian,  waa  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  diSerent  periods.  Dion  Cassias  waa 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Caaa,  zlix.  86, 
Iziz.  1,  Izxii.  7.)  Reimar  {de  Vila  Qum  Dttmit 
§  6.  p.  1535)  tnppoaes,  that  Aprouianua  waa  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  A.  o.  180. 

3.  Afkonianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  hi* 
absence,  a.  d.  203.     (Dion  Caaa.  Uzvi  8.) 

4.  ApaoNiANDB  A^saics,     [AsrsRiug.] 
A'PSINES  rAt|.Ii>i>i).       1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  (e.c.;  comp.  Eudoc  p^  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  md  fitther  of  Ooatimuj,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  ton  of  Onasimua,  and  grandton  of  Apainet 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apainea 
whose  commentary  on  Demoatfaenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  {ad  DmotOt.  Ltptm.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Scbol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  riietaric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  oni  era,  though  this  Apsinea  is  called  a 
liacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  Yit.  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp,  1 568.)  This  Apainea  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianas,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  TMs  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfiue,  which  required  the  preoenca 
of  a  Roman  procoDsnl  to  suppress  (Eunap.  p.  115, 
&&) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophktand 
rhetorician,  whs  6ourithed  in  the  reign  of  Mazi- 
minua,  about  A.  D.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Hetadeides,  the  Lyeian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nieomedia  under  Basilicas.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  dittingaished  hin>> 
adf  ao  mocb  that  lie  was  honooied  with  the  con- 
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■ubr  dignity.  (Suidaa,  $.  «. ;  TzetxM.  CM.  nil. 
696.)  He  was  a  friend  of  Philostistiu  (  VU.  Sopk. 
a.  33.  §  4),  who  praiae*  the  itiength  and  fidelity 
of  hia  memory,  but  i»  afraid  to  aay  more  for  fear  of 
being  auapected  of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  atiU 
poaieas  two  rhetorical  worka  of  Apainea :  1.  n<pl 
Tm>  /lipctr  ToS  woXmKoS  A^tou  t^x*^<  which  wa* 
firat  printed  by  Aldni  in  hia  Rhetorea  Oraeci  (pp. 
682— -726X  under  the  incorrect  title  rixyn  ^o- 
pucij  ir<pl  wpooiittmt,  aa  it  ia  called  by  the  Sdioliaat 
on  Hermogenea  {p.  14,  but  aee  p.  297).  Thia 
woric,  however,  ia  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  ia  ao  much  interpolated  that  it  ia  acarcely  poa- 
(iUe  to  fonn  a  correct  notion  of  it.  In  aome  of 
the  interpolated  parte  Apainea  himaelf  ia  quoted. 
A  eonaiderable  portion  of  it  waa  diacovered  by 
Rhnnken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinna  on 
rhetoric,  which  ia  now  loat,  and  thia  portion  iiaa 
conaequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Wall  in  hia  Rhetorea  Qraeci.  (iz.  p.  465,  &c.; 
compw  Weatermann,  GeiA.  d.  ariek.  Bendttamk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)  2.  Ilepi  rSr  taxitl'airuTiUi'mi  vpo- 
CAq^TM',  ia  of  little  importance  and  reiy  abort. 
It  ia  printed  in  Aldoa'  Bhetor.  Grate,  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Bhetor.  Oraee.  ix.  p.  634,  &c.  [L.  &] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ('A+uproi),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  auigeona  of  whom  any 
lemaina  are  atill  extant,  waa  bom,  according  to 
Suidaa  (k  e.)  and  Eudocia  (Violar.  ap.  Villoiaon, 
Aneed.  Graeca,  ToL  L  p*  65),  at  Pniaa  or  Nico- 
media  in  Bithyni&  He  ia  aaid  to  have  aerved 
under  Corutantine  in  hia  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  ia  generally  tuppoaed  to  mean  that  under 
Conatantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  aome  refer  it 
to  that  under  Conatantine  IV.  (or  Pogaiaiut), 
A.  D.  67).  Hia  remoina  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Veterinariae  Hedicinae  Libri  Duo,"  iirat  pnb- 
liahed  in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellina,  Paria,  1530,  foL, 
and  aflerwarda  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeua,  Baail. 
1537,  4to.  Sprengel  pnbliahed  a  little  work  en- 
titled **  Programma  de  Apayrto  Bithynio,"  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  C'Avrtpot),  "the  wingleaa,"  a  aui^ 
name  under  which  Nice  (the  goddeaa  of  victory) 
had  a  aanctnary  at  Athena.  Thia  goddeaa  waa 
uaually  repreaented  with  wing*,  and  &ea  afaaence 
in  thia  inatance  waa  intended  to  aigniiy  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athena. 
The  aame  idea  waa  expreaaed  at  Sparta  by  a  atatne 
of  Area  with  hia  feet  chained.  (Pana.  t  22.  §  4, 
iiL  15.  g  5.)  [U  S.] 

APULEIUa  [APPDI.UD8.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  FuLLa 
The  Apuatii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  apoken  of 
under  Apun-ius.  The  fint  member  of  thia  gena 
who  obtained  the  oonaulahip,  waa  L.  Apuatina 
Fullo,  &  c  226. 

APU'STIUa  1.  L.  Apustids,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  tioopa  at  Tarentum,  b.  c  215. 
(Lit.  zziii  38.) 

2.  L.  ApusTicfi,  legate  of  the  conaul  P.  Sul- 
pidna  in  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200,  waa  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  udnat  Philip.  He  waa  afier- 
warda  a  legate  of  ue  conaul  L.  Comelina  Sdpio, 
B.  c.  1 90,  and  waa  killed  in  the  aame  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lyd^  (Liv.  zxxi.  27,  zxzvii.  4, 
16.) 

3>  P.  Apvarrius,  one  of  the  ambaaaadort  aent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  &  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

'  A'QUILA  (^AttiKai),  the  tnnalatar«f  the  Old 
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Tealnment  into  Greek,  waa  a.  naUve  of  Poataau 
Epiphanea  {De  Pond,  el  Memt.  15)  atatea,  that  he 
waa  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jemaalcm  (Aelia 
Capitolina) ;  that  he  waa  converted  to  Chriatianitj, 
but  excommunicated  for  practiaing  the  heathen 
aatrology;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jewa,  and  waa  dicumdaed;  but  thia  aeooont  ia 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  mmour*.  All 
that  wa  know  with  certainty  ia,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewiah  pmaelyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  A.  D.  (Iran.  iii.  24;  Euaeb.  Praqi.  Emm. 
vii.  1 ;  Hieron.  £Jn.  ad  Pammaek.  voL  iv.  pt.  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  tranalated  the  Old  Teatoment  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  fumiabing  the 
Jewa  who  apoke  Greek  with  a  veraion  better  fitted 
than  the  Septnagint  to  auatain  them  in  their  op- 
poaition  to  Chriationity.  He  did  not,  however,  aa 
aome  have  suppoaed,  felaify  or  pervert  the  ^nae  of 
the  original,  but  he  tianilated  every  word,  even 
the  titlea,  auch  aa  Meaiak,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  Thia  prindple  waa  carried  to  the  ntmoat 
extent  m  a  aecond  edition,  which  waa  named  ma^ 
iKpU^mf,  The  version  waa  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  waa  read.  (JVotatf. 
146.)  It  waa  generaUy  dialiked  by  the  Chnatians  ; 
bnt  Jerome,  though  aometimea  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  apeaks  moat  highly  of  Aqnila 
and  hia  veraion.  (QuaetL  2,  ad  Damu.  in.  pw  35  ; 
Bpitt.  ad  MarodL  iii.  p.  96,  ii.  pi  312 ;  Qaoeat. 
Heb.  n  Gene*,  iii.  p.  216 ;  Commmd.  m  ja.  e.  8  ; 
CommeKL  w  Hot.  c  2.)  The  version  ia  alao 
praised  by  Origen.  (Cbauuat  m  Jok.  viii  pt  131; 
Retpaiu.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  whidi  have  been 
puUiahed  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  (Oni- 
axNX8],andinDathe'sO/>iuciifa,Lips.l746.  [P.S.] 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knigh^  «t>- 
tioned  with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotya,  king  of  the  Bosporua,  who  had  recdred  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridatea.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.    (Tac  ^im.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?X  •  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  retjxmanm  two  fragmenta 
concerning  taloret  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  ia  named  OaUia  Agmila, 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  acribe  in  reading 
roAXov  for  lowXiov,  Thia  haa  occasioned  Julius 
AquiU  to  be  confounded  with  Aquillius  OaDna. 
Hia  date  ia  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimiua  Sevems, 
A.  D.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tiL  7,  a.  34  he  live* 
an  opinion  upon  a  qneation  which  aeema  to  nave 
been  firat  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tiL  3.  a.  I. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  lie 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  poaaibly  be 
the  aome  person  with  Ludus  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etnuoa  ditegiliiia,  or  with  that  Aqnila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  ptaefeet  of 
B!gypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Juriamm. 
fhtgm.  vol  ii.  p.  288 ;  Utto,  in  Prarf.  Tkee.  toL 
L  p.  13;  Zimmein,  Sim.  BedOt^ieeoUekte,  voL  i. 
§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
probaUy  ia  &  c.  45,  waa  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  riae  to  Cacaar  aa  he  passed  by 
the  tribune*'  seats  in  hia  triumph.  (Suet.  Jul.  Oou. 
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71)  He  was  one  of  Caoar'i  munleTen,  and  after- 
vanb  tcmd  ■•  ■  legale  of  Brntm  at  the  beginning 
•f  B.  c.  43  in  Cislpine  Gaol.  He  defeated  T. 
JImatia*  Plaocna,  and  diore  him  oat  of  Polleatia, 
bat  ma  killed  himartf  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Aatony  by  Uirtiok  He  va«  hononred  with  a 
■tatae.  (ApfBan,  A  C  ii  113;  Dion  Cbm.  zlvi 
38.  40 ;  Qc  PhO.  zL  6,  ziii.  12,  cai  /ba.  z.  SZ.) 
P^Bliaa  Aquiia  waa  a  Mend  of  Cicero,  and  a  fn- 
tai'iitly  mentioned  by  him  in  hialatten.  {AdFam. 
»;2— 4,  TiL2,3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'MUS,  a  ihetorician,  who 
Gted  after  Alexander  Numenins  bnt  before  Joliiu 
Bafiaiunu,  {vobably  in  the  third  century  after 
Chmt,  the  anthor  of  a  imall  work  in  titled,  rfe/V^ru 
yiiaw^iiii  an  at  EUxKtiomu,  which  i*  umally  printed 
with  Rntilius  Lapni.  The  belt  edition  ii  by 
Robiken,  Logd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tiiaal  aotea  1^  Frotacher,  Lip*.  1831.  Rufinianoi 
ttaica,  that  Aqoila  took  the  material*  of  thi*  work 
baa  one  of  Alexander  Numeniu*  on  the  uune 
■liJKt.  LSee  p.  123.  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VBDIUS,  commander  of  the  thii^ 
taalh  lejpan,  one  of  Otho'*  general*,  wo*  preient 
ia  the  lutle  in  which  Otho'*  tnop*  were  defeated 
hf  ihoee  of  VitelUna,  A.  D.  70.  He  (ubaequently 
eifoaaed  Vespaaian'*  party.  (Tac/fuC  ii.44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUI'LLA  SEVBTRA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  ^-g-y-i— ,  whom  he  married  after 
diraong  hi*  foimer  wife,  Paula.  Thi*  marriage 
gm  great  o£Eence  at  Rome,  uoce  Aquilia  wa*  a 
natal  riigin;  bat  Elagafaalu*  laid  that  he  had 
coatiacted  it  in  order  that  dirine  children  might 
be  bera  from  himeelf,  the  pontifex  maxima*,  and  a 
fatal  Tinin.  Dion  Caauu*  lay*,  that  he  did  not 
fin  with  ha  kmg ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
Mhen  neceaaTcly,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appear*  fron  coin*  that  be  could  not  hare  married 
krbeliice  A.D.  2-21.  (Dion  Caa*.  Ixxix.  9 ;  Uero- 
dio.  T.  6;  Eckhel,  ril  p.  259.) 
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COIN  or  IVhlk  AQDlttA  ERVSRA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 
Oena. 

1.  T.  HsHvniiDa  Aquilinds,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquin*,  wa*  with  M.  Horatiu* 
the  commander  of  the  troop*  of  Tarquinins  Snperbus 
Then  he  wa*  expelled  from  the  camp,  lie  wa* 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Soblidan  bndge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Ponenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  mbaequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  wa*  conul  in  B.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
<(  the  lake  Regilhis  in  498,  in  ungle  combat  with 
MaoiiBas.  (LIt.  ii.  10,  11,  20  ;  Diony*.  ir.  76, 
».  22,  23,  26,  36,  ri.  12  i  Plut.  Poplie.  16.) 

2.  Lxa  HaaniNiua  T.  F.  Aquilinus,  Co*. 
■-C  448.   (Lir.  iiL  65;  Dionya  zi.  51.) 

AQUl'LLIA,  whom  aomehad  *aid  that  Quinto* 
Cicoo,  the  brother  of  the  ontor,  intended  to  marry. 
Ckod  mention*  the  report  in  one  of  hi*  letters, 


B.  c  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Qumtu* 
would  not  endure  her  a*  a  atep-mothcr.  {ad  AU. 
ziT.  13,17.) 

AQUIXLIA  OENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coin*  and  inscriptioiu  the  name  is  almost  alway* 
written  A(palli)u,  but  in  manoacript*  genentlly  with 
a  single  /.  This  gen*  wa*  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aqnillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquin* 
(Lir.  iL  4);  and  a  member  of  the  hooae,  C.  Aqoil- 
Uu*  Tuscus,  i*  mentioned  as  con*ul  a*  early  as 
B.  c.  487.  The  cognomen*  of  the  AquilUi  under 
the  republic  are  CoRVUg,  Crassus,  Flokus,Oal- 
LUR,  Tiidcus :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 

AQUILLIU8. 

AQUl'LLIUS.  1.  M'.Aquu.liu8,M'.f.M'.n. 
Consul  &  c.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  canied  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenea  of  Peigamus,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perpema.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  hi*  prorince,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judge*.  (Flor.  iL  20 ;  Jtutin. 
zxzYi.  4 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  4 ;  Cic.  ifa  Alt*.  Dear.  iL  5, 
Z>n>.  n  Cbecd.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  accoimt  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  bnt  not  till  B.  c  126.   {Fail.  Ciqntol.) 

2.  M'.  AauLLLius  M'.  r.  M'.  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  a  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slares  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  reTolted  under  Athenion.  Aqnillins  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Florui,  iiL  19;  Liv, 
Kpit,  69;  Diod.  zzivi.  EcL  1 ;  Cic.  w  Kerr.  iii.  54, 
T.  2 ;  Fait.  Cupitol.)  In  98,  he  wa*  accused  by 
Ii.  Fnfins  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  wa* 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  thongh 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  hi*  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  brsTery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Bnt. 
52,  deOf.il  14,  proFlacc  39,  dt  OraL  iL  28, 47.) 
In  B,  a  88,  ho  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delirered  np  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Milh- 
ridate*  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat.  (Appian,  Mithr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  EpU.  77;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  18;  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Mm.  5  ;  Athen.  t.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUl'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Jolianusl] 

AQUl'LLIUS  RE'GULUa     [Reoulus.] 

AQUl'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [Sbvuius.] 

AQUl'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  TuK.  T.  22.) 

M.  AQUl'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians,  he  wa*  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
b.  c  47.    (Zte  BelL  Afric  57,  89.) 

ARABlA'NUS('Af>aCuu'j>),an  eminent  Chri»- 
tian  writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost.  (Euseb.  II. 
E.  T.  27  ;  Hieron.  dt  Fir.  lUut.  c  51.)      [P.  S.J 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STlCUSCAfKWiotJxo- 
XooTiKJi),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  liTed  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  856.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Coloplion,  who  was  a  fiuuou*  dyer  iu 
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potpte.  Hi*  dangliter  vna  gmtly  tVilled  in  the 
art  of  vearmg,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
Tentured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Anchne,  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
omoon  of  the  godi  were  woven,  and  a*  Athena 
could  find  no  fiinlt  with  it,  ahe  tore  the  worii  to 
piecee,  and  Arachne  in  deapair  hung  heraelf.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  sared  her  life,  but 
die  rope  waa  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdxrii),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ot.  MeL  rl  1 — 145;  Viig. 
Georp.  iT.  246.)  Tms  &ble  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  wearing  from  the 
qiider,  and  that  it  was  inrcnted  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 
ARAETHY'REA  ('A^iSup^a),  a  daughter  of 
Aiaa,  an  autochthon  who  waa  believed  to  hare 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  PUiasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Amethyrea.  (Ilom.  7Z.  iL  571  j  Strab.  riii. 
p.  382.)  She  waa  the  mother  of  PUias.  The 
monnmenta  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillan,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Panaanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
8S  4—6.)  [L.  a] 

ATlACUS  ('AfKunw),  Ephor,  B.c.  409,  (//«ff. 
iL  91  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  c.  405,  with  Lysander  for 
▼iofr>admiral  (^jrioYoAcvf),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(nudpxos),  because  the  hws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Plut  ijB.  7  i  Xcn.  HcU.  ii.  !.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100 ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  jnto 
Asia  aa  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
(tate  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  38,  where  'Apcwat  should  be  read  instead  of 
'Aporet.) 

ARACyNTHIAS  f  ApuwrSuCr),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Amcynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianos,  ap.  Slrph. 
Byz,  «.  V.  'Apixweot.)  [I*  8  1 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRrCIUS(naTp(«.<„-A)K(p- 
ffiei),  a  Christian  writer,  waa  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oceania,  a  paasage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Ariua,  is  quoted 
in  the  SymdiooH  Vehu  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  Bihl.  Gmec. 
xii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  thia  fragment  is  narpi- 
Kln  'ApofxHrn  nS  itixafos,  ix  rm  \iyov  oiSrow 
To»  i*i\*yoit{nu  'OkkvoS.  Nothing  more  ia 
known  of  the  writer.  rp,  s.l 

ARA'ROS  ("ApainSf).  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  aon  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  PIiUiu{b.  c  388),  the 
last  phiy  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name :  he 
*">*e»*o  more  comedies,  the  KvmiXos  and  the 
^Aofffawr,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Anna  (Ary.  ad  Pltd.  W.  Bdcker),  probably 
»enr  M«m  ^  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
tjbited  in  his  own  name  a  c.  875.  (Snidas,  t.  r.) 
Suidas  iMntions  the  following  as  his  comedies: 

«.,  niv«a«.or.  All  that  w«  know  of  hUdimatic 


ARATUa 
character  is  contained  in  the  folknring  paaa:^  of 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii  p.  123,  e.),  who,  howcrcr,  ma 
his  rival: 

jcol  yap  Pt^ofttu 
Star^t  m  yfOmu'  frpSryim  I*  iarl  /lat  fUya 
^piarot  (rtor  ^ivxpiTtpoi>  'Apapdrot.  |[P.S.I 

ARAS.      [AaAXTHYRIA.] 

ARASPES  {'ApJkmit),  a  Hede,  and  ■  friend 
of  the  older  Cyrus  from  hi*  youth,  eontenda  with 
Cyma  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  afaartly 
ancrwards  refutes  himself  by  bliing  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Gym*  had  cammitted  to  hi* 
charge.  [AsRAnATAR.]  He  i*  afterarard*  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  conditiaa  of 
the  enemy,  and  sttbaeqnantly  commanda  the  tight 
wing  of  Cyrus'  army  in  the  battle  with  Cnesoa. 
(Xen.  Cy.  T.  I.  g  1,  8,  &C.,  vi.  1.  §  36,  &C;,  & 
g  14,  21.) 

ARATUS  {'Apctrot),  of  Sieyon,  lived  from 
a  c  271  to  213.  The  life  of  thia  lemarkaUe 
man,  a*  afterward*  of  Philopoemeo  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  seveial 
Orecian  state*  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rcaac 
Aratus  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  born 
at  Sieyon,  B.  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  &tber 
by  Abantidss  [Abantioas],  Aratu*  waa  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  iiunily  by  Soso, 
hi*  uncle's  widow,  who  conveved  him  to  Aigns, 
where  he  vnu  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  posaeaaion  of  hi* 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  romainder  of  his  party  in  Sieyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usutper 
Nicocle*  of  hia  power,  a  a  251.  (Conp.  Poiyh, 
iL43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aiato*,  Sieyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aiato*   himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  nllianne,  in 
which  he  succeeded.     In  b.  c.  245  he  waa  elected 
general  ((rrparrrris)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.     In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gai^ 
rison,  and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  joia 
the  league.      It  was  chiefly  through  his  inatni- 
mentality  that  Megara,  Troezen,  Epidanrus,  Aigos, 
Cleonac,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwardi 
added  to  it.      It  wa*  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  hod  mode  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,   were   stopped  by  Aiatua  at 
Pellcne  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  laelt 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.     But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  ila 
ruin  were  hid.     The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  acatteicd 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in   the    ieag>>e> 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Actolia,  and  of  Clcomenc*, 
who  was  too  ready   to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[CLxoMBNBa.]   Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigenu 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterward*  appoud, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.    Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes;  and  in  a  lacoetiioa 
of  actions  at  Lycaenm,  Megalopolis,  and  Heotfoai- 
bacum,  near  Dymc,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nifth 
destroyed.     By  these  Aratua  lost  the  conHdeutt  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duet,  and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  s  con- 
federacy, fitlly  able  to  dictete  to  the  whole  of  Grm^ 
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— -ntoa,  EpUaanu,  Atgoa,  Iletmione,  Pallene, 
Chi^jie,  PUnu,  Phenens,  and  Coricth,  in  which 
■W  AckMU  gamaon  Iwpt  only  the  dtadeL — 
It  «•■  BOW  nwfmry  to  call  on  Antigonni  for 
thi  ywittJ  aid.  PenniHion  to  paaa  thrangh 
Attttia  having  been  icAued,  he  embarked  hia 
■117  in  ttaaqwrti,  and,  niling  by  Enboea,  land- 
ti  tit  aimy  near  the  iathmna,  while  Cleainenes 
ni  occapied  with  the  nege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
a.  Bi.)  The  latter  immediately  laiied  the  riege, 
•ad  tutiiiifil  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  tooner 
nt  he  ag^fiA  there,  than  Aiatoa,  by  a  maato^ 
Mnki  rf  rolacy,  gained  the  aaaiatanee  of  a  party  in 
iiff*  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
MIeaf  aege.  Cleommea  haatened  thither,  leering 
Goith  in  tile  handa  of  Antigonnt ;  bnt  arririog  too 
hte  to  take  ellieetaal  measaiea  againat  Aiatiu, 
vUe  Aat^joDoa  was  in  hi*  rear,  he  tetreated  to 
Hatiaaa  and  thence  home.  Antigonna  mean- 
«Ut  wat  by  Aiataa*  influence  elected  general  of 
IW  Ingae,  and  made  Corinth  and  8icyon  hit 
*iMer  qaaitcTK  What  hope  wa*  there  now  left 
tiat  the  great  dcai^  of  Atatna'  lift  could  be  ao- 
nifSihtd, — to  nnite  all  the  Greek  gorermnant* 
■MtanrGreAnatian?  Heneebrward  the  caprice 
•(  Ae  Maeedonian  monarch  waa  to  ragnlate  the 
■riitinK  <f  the  powcra  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
ii^gmaa,  in  which  Aratos  aaems  henceforward 
<•  hne  been  no  farther  engaged  than  aa  hii 
•dner  lad  gmde,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sebn  (a.  c.  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
■>■  W  erar  pat  down.  Philip  ancoeeded  Anti- 
!««>  ia  the  throne  of  Macedon  (a  c.  221 ),  and  it 
ra  Ui  poHiy  daring  tlie  next  two  yeara  (from 
321  to  21$  B.  c.)  to  make  the  Aehaevia  feel  how 
'•podent  they  were  on  him.  Thia  period  ia  ao- 
"i^ffj  taken  op  with  incnrrion*  of  the  Aetolians, 
th  nuotceiahl  omoaitkm  of  Aiatna,  and  the  trial 
«Utk  faOowed.  The  Aetoliane  aeized  Chuiom, 
>  fcttieai  nev  MegalopoHa  (Polyb.  ir.  6.),  and 
l^<we  aade  their  pinndering  excnrsiona,  till 
TmoztBu,  geneial  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
>ad  inn  aot  the  ganiaon.  Aa  the  time  for  the  ez- 
jm&tt  of  Amtoa'  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
^^^orinachna  and  Scopes  made  an  attack  on 
"ne  and  Patiae,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
*•  lb  betdera  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
■*  Mive  oeasates  wonid  be  taken  against  them 
^Blhe  tomaander  for  the  foUoaring  year  was 
g"™-  To  remedy  this,  Amtns  anticipated 
n  enoand  St*  days,  and  eidend  the  troopt  of 
w  kittle  la  auemble  at  Me^opolia.  The  Aeto- 
am,  finding  )iu  farce  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
Ike  eoratiy,  when  Aratns,  thinking  hia  object 
"Soatly  ucompliBhed,  disbanded  the  chief  pert 
«liB  acaiy,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
""'"'•  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
Bd  encnifed  at  Methydrimn,  upon  which  Aratoa 
^^  ^  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
J™™  begin  ffl  a  skinnish  of  cavalry  to  gain  aome 
^A  giDmd  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
«»*»ly  defcated  and  hia  army  neariy  destroyed. 
The  Aetoliass  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
*»'»  vrs*  recalled  to  take  hia  trial  on  several 
wipi, — sooming  the  command  before  his  legal 
^"idiibandiDg  hu  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
wwag  the  time  and  |daoe  of  action,  and  careless- 
"•a  the  action  itself,  He  was  acquitted,  not 
*  "e  groond  that  the  chaiges  were  untrue,  but 
"""■J^wtkni  of  hi*  paat  eervicesw  For  some  time 
iaec  tins  the  AetoUans  oontinned  their  invauona, 
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and  Anitna  was  nnable  eficctually  to  check  thero, 
till  at  last  Philip  to<A  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  aimy.  The  six  remaining  yean  of  Anrtna' 
life  an  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dit 
feient  timee  hia  influence  was  mote  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  fii»t  he  was  entiiely  set  aside  | 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  aa  on  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  nnite  it  as  anbject  to  him- 
self. In  B.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aiatus  re- 
gained his  infinence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponent* ;  and  the  efiect*  of  hi*  presence 
were  ahewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
iorcea  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  &C.  217  Amtoa  was  the  I7th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  ao  fiu  as  the  •ecority  of 
the  leagued  states  waa  concerned,  proqiered ;  bnt 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  ao  soob 
aa  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  etory  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  gturisoning  of  Ithone, 
would  probably  repreient  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  B.  c  213  ha 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybiu*  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  PIuL  ArxiL  52),  bom  the  ef!ect  of  poison 
administered  by  tite  king's  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  hu  countrymen,  and  annual 
■olenmities  establiihed.  {Diet.  ^  AM.  :  v. 'Apd- 
TtuL)  Aratui  wrote  CommetUaria,  being  a  his- 
toiy  of  his  own  times  down  to  s.  a  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2X  which  Polybius  cbaracteriies  as  clearly 
written  and  fiuthful  records,  (ii.  44.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  punned  a  noble  puipoee,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation;  the  coneammate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elementa  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  seal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  •  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsnccessfiil  in  the  open  field ;  bat  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  iint  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  it*  concep- 
tion, md,  conaiderii^  the  *tate  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  mora  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tempoiBiT  with  the  virtue*  and  abilities  of  ChM>- 
menes,  any  condaeted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
hit  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  rigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Spnrto, 
his  fiue  might  hove  been  diflfetenL  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difilculty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guidmg  hand  of  Philopoemeu  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Pint  ,^ra<B>  and  Agii;  Polyb.  ii.  ir.  vii. 
viii)  [C.T.A.] 

ARATUS  CApaim\  nthor  of  two  Greek 
aatronomieal  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  n.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apolloniua  Pergaeus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  /mstarchos  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentiont  him.    (IdgU.  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  an  several  accounts  of  hit  lifie  by  anony- 
moui  Greek  writen  y  three  of  them  an  printed  in 
the  2nd  voL  of  Bnhle't  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Unnologium  of  Petavius.  Snidaa  and 
Budocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appeart 
that  he  wa*  a  native  of  Soli  (afterward*  Pompcio- 
polit)  in  Cilida,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Thmn ;  that  he  wu  invitml  to  the  eonrt  of  An- 
tigonna  Gonatu,  king  of  Macedonia,  when  he 
■pent  all  the  latter  part  of  hit  life ;  and  that  bit 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  it  also  aaid  to 
hare  been  hit  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  inttmcted  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysins  Hcraclentet. 

Several  poetical  workt  on  varioni  tabjeeti,  as 
well  at  a  number  of  proie  epiitlei,  are  attributed 
to  Aratas  (Buhle,  roL  iL  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  hare  come  down  to  as,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.  These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  worit ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.  The  first, 
called  taa^iuva,  consists  of  73'2  verses  ;  the 
second,  Ataaiituia  ^ProffHottioa),  of  422.  Eudoxut, 
about  a  century  eoriier,  had  written  two  prose 
workt,  *curiifm  and  "Zmmfor,  which  are  both 
loit ;  but  we  an  told  b^  the  biographert  of  Ara- 
tut,  that  it  wat  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verte,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
*mr6iuvii  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fiagments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranohg.  p.  173,  &c  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aiatus  hat  in  &ct  venified,  or  doiely  imi- 
tated ports  of  them  both,  but  e^iecially  of  the  first. 
The  design  of  the  poem  it  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  Imowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  lisingt  and  lettingt ;  uid  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amon^  whicJi  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  turroonding  the 
north  pole  (the  Heart,  the  Dragon,  and  CejAient), 
whilst  Orion  serves  at  a  point  of  departnie  for 
those  to  the  touth.  The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavent  about  a  fixed 
axil  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
sodiac  it  deicribed  ;  but  the  ploneti  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods ; 
nor  it  anything  taid  about  the  moon't  orbit  The 
opening  M  the  poem  ataertt  the  dependence  of  all 
thingt  upon  Zeui,  and  contains  the  passage 
rov  yif  mi  yitmt  taiih,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
(Aretus'  iellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians  {Aelt  xvii.  28.)  From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  16)  or,  at  aay 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.  He  not  only  rvpreaenti  the  configora- 
tiont  of  particular  gronpt  incomctly,  bat  detcrifaet 
tome  phaenomena  which  are  incontittent  with 
any  one  mpposition  at  to  the  latitude  of  the  tpec- 
tator,  and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.  (See  the  article  Ahatds  in  the  Pemrtf 
Cyclopaedia.)  These  erroK  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
bated  to  Eudaxut  himself^  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratut  hat  used  the  materialt  tupplied 
by  him.  Hipparchnt  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  acicntinc  astronomer  and  observer,  has  lefl  a 
commentary  npon  the  ^aird/itya  of  Eudoxus  and 
Arotus  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  be 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  deseriptioiu. 

The  AloaJiiuui  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
aecoont  of  its  eifecti  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Oeorgics. 
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The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almoai  '  _ 

from  Aristotle's  Meteorologica,  fitun  tlie  wock  at 
TheophrastuB,  "De  Signis  Ventomm,"  and  bmm 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  voL  iL  pi  471.)  Nothing  ia  sbM 
in  either  poem  about  ^tCna/o^  in  the  pra|ier  aatae 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  it  dittingnthed  by 
the  elegaisce  and  accuracy  reenlting  bam  a  ctady 
of  ancient  modelt ;  but  it  wants  originality  mad 
poetic  elevation ;  ud  variety  of  matter  ia  rTrlmfrJ 
by  the  natoia  of  the  tobjectt.    (See  QointiL  x.  1.) 
lliat  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Gneciaa 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  ^at.  i.  15.  16)  i* 
proved  by  the  number  of  commesitaiiea  and  l^tia 
tianslationsk     The  Introduction  to  the  tcunifimm 
by  Achillet  Tatioa,  the  Commentaiy  «f  Hi|ni« 
chut  in  three  bookt,  and  another  attribnted  by 
Petaviut  to  Achillea  Tatioa,  are  printed 
Uranologium,  with  a  litt  of  other 
(p.  267  X  which  includes  the  names  of  i 
Qeminnt,    and    Eratotthenetb       Paita    of    tlu«« 
poetical  Latin  tnnslatioiis  are  praserved.      On* 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  yonng  (Cic  d>  JMiA 
Dtor.  iL  41),    one  by   Caeear  Oenaameon,  th» 
grandson  of  Augottot,  and  one  by  Featna  Avsena^ 
The  eailiett  edition  of  Aratnt  it  that  of  AJdum. 
(Yen.  1499,  foL)     The  prindnal  later  onca  an  tgr 
Qrotiut  (Logd.  Bat.  1600, 4to.),  BoUe(Uiia.  I79J; 
1801,  2  volt.  Svo.,  with  the  three  Latin  veniaiwX 
Matthiae  (FrancoC  1817,  Svo.),  Voia  (Hcidcik 
1 824,  Bvo.,  with  a  Oerman  paetiol  venion).  Pit 
mann  (BenL  1826,   8to.),  and  Btkktt.  (Beioi. 
1828,  Svo.) 

(Fabric.  BM.  Oroto,  voL  iv.  p.  87 ;  SdiaadMeK 
GttA.  d.  grieeh.  A$lnmomiie,p.2lS,  &c ;  Ddooibra, 
Hid.  d»  FAlnm.  Anamm.)  [W.  F.  U.] 

ARATUS  ('AfHiTOf),  of  Cnidnt,  the  author  •( 
a  history  of  B^ffl.  (Anonym.  ViL  AroL) 

ARBACES  ('AfiCiUi)*).  1.  The  fiMuderoTtba 
Median  empire,  aeootding  to  the  aecoont  of  Ptfinii 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  &c.,  82).  He  it  said  to  hava 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjanetion  with  Beleeia,  Uw 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Ae»jiia« 
empiie  under  the  reign  of  Sanlanapslns,  »,  c.  87S. 
Clasiaa  astigii*  28  yean  to  the  reign  of  Arboeea, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  aoconnt  diffen  {ran  that  of 
Heradotils,  who  makes  Deiooea  the  fint  kioKof 
Media,  and  aisignt  only  four  kings  to  his  dynaa^. 
[Dmoobb.]  Cteiiaa'  aoeonnt  of  the  ovwArow  of 
the  Aseyiian  smpin  by  Arhaett  is  Mlow«d  by 
VelUut  FatMcahia  (L  {),  Juttia  (i  3),  aal  Stnbo. 
(xvi.  p.  797.) 

2.  A  conunandor  in  the  amy  of  Artexema, 
which  fonght  agmnst  hit  brother  Cyras,  &  c.  491. 
He  wat  tatn^i  of  Media.  (Xea.  AmA.  i.  7.  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Paraomm 
ARBirm.] 

ARB(yRIUS,  ABMI'LIUS  MAONDS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiae 
verte,  entitled  **Ad  Nymphara  nimis  cnham," 
which  contains  a  great  many  exprettions  taken 
fiom  the  alder  poeta,  and  bears  all  the  traeet  (rftbe 
artificial  labonr  which  ehnmeteriaes  the  hter  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anibohgy  of  Bar 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  {Bp.  262),  and  ia 
WcmsdorTs  PoeL  Lai.  Minor,  (in.  p^217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Toloaa  in  Oanl, 
the  maternal  ancle  of  Ausonius,  who  spnki  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentiout  that  he  enjoyed 
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Ik  filendAip  of  tlic  bntlienaf  CoDftantiiie,  wKen 
Hkj  find  at  Tolna,  mnd  wai  afiemrds  called  to 
OiiitiBtinoiilt  to  mperistnid  the  ednauioii  of  one 
■f  the  Caeean.  (Anaon.  Parad.  iii^  Pnftm.  ZTi.) 

A'RBIUS  CAf««X  a  Mmame  of  Zeai,  deiiTcd 
Iraai  aooBt  Ariana  in  Crete,  when  he  mu  wor- 
dipped.  (Steph.  B7X.  *.  r.  'A^.)  [L.  S.] 

ARBirSCULA,  a  cdefaiated  female  actor  in 
FBrtoBuaiea,  whom  Cicero  ipeaki  of  in  B.  c.  54 
as  having  giroi  him  gnat  pleacun.  (Ad  AH.  It. 
15;  Hof:  Snm.1.  10.76.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  mu  the 
dis  of  the  two  ■ona  of  the  emperor  Theodouns  I. 
and  the  tiiuiatai  Flaedlla,  and  wai  bom  in  Spain 
ia  A.  n.  383L  Thendstitu,  a  pagan  philoeopher, 
aad  afterwards  Aneniua,  a  Christian  aaint,  con- 
darted  hi<  education.  A>  early  aa  395,  Theodoeiiu 
caafemd  npon  him  the  title  of  Augostui;  and, 
ops  the  death  of  his  fiither  in  the  tame  jear,  he 
fcacane  enperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
aiiui  to  his  Toonger  hiothei^  Honorins ;  and  with 
him  hegias  nie  series  of  emperon  who  nigned  at 
Omateatinople  till  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the 
Talks  in  14SS.  Aicadios  had  inherited  neither 
the  taknts  nor  the  manly  beanty  of  his  fiither ;  he 
aras  in-shapen,  of  a  snail  statue,  of  a  swarthy 
caagplexioa,  and  withoat  either  physical  or  intet 
betaal  rigaor;  his  only  ■eeompluhcwnt  was  a 
Uiitiful  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
qaafity  of  his  diaracta ;  others,  women  or  eunochs, 
rrigned  far  him  ;  fer  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
ham  his  own  will,  nor  even  posskm  enough  to 
ssake  others  (diey  Us  whimSL  Rnfinos,  the  praa- 
feet  af  tha  East,  a  man  cspaUe  of  erery  crime,  had 
becB  appointed  by  Theodosios  the  gnardian  of 
Aicadiiia,  while  Btilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rias.  Roiinns  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
tlw  yoong  emperor,  but  the  eonndi  Entiopins  len- 
deicd  this  pian  abortive,  and  contrired  a  marriage 
between  Arcadins  and  Eadoxia,  the  beantiral 
daaghter  of  Banto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
Utt  Romui  army.  Exposed  to  the  riyalship  of 
Entnprns,  as  well  as  of  StiUcbo,  who  preteoded  to 
the  guardianship  over  Aicadios  also,  Rofinus  was 
accnaBd  of  baring  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Ahric,  diief  of  the  Ooths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lertcd  to  pay  the  annual  tribute.  His  &11  was 
the  men  ean^,  aa  the  people,  exaspeiated  by  the 
i^iacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  m  general  ez»- 
aatioD ;  and  thua  Raiinus  was  murdered  as  early 
as  395  by  order  of  tha  Goth  Oainas,  who  acted  on 
the  conaiaad  of  StiBcho.  His  successor  as  mi- 
aister  waa  Eatro^ns,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wiie,  and  his 
gmeial,  Oainas.  They  dadaicd  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscatod  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastem  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alarie,  bt  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
6db  naiehing  upon  Constaatinaple.  (397.)  Aiier 
thia,  Entrapins  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  geneial-in.chief^ — the  fiiit  eunuch  in 
the  p»«"— ■  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  thoaa  titlea,  bat  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
bsmg  as  amlntious  aad  rapacious  as  Rofinu^ 

The  fdl  of  Entropins  took  place  under  the  fal- 
Iswittg  drcnmstances.  Tiibigildos,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Ooths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phiy^a,  rase  in  lebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
became  so  danoBous,  that  Oainas,  who  was  per- 
hapa  the  saint  mstigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
pmr  to  settle  this  i&ir  in  a  friendly  way.    No 
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sooBCT  was  Tribigildnk  infixmed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropias  befne  be  would 
enter  into  negotiations  \  and  the  emperor,  pei^ 
suaded  by  Eudozia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chiysostom,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropias,  but  in  rain ;  the  minister  was  bar 
nished  to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(899.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Eurapa,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Oainas,  after  having 
ordoad  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Ooths, 
who  were  Aiiaas;  and  as  Sl  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Oainaa 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  tha 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms,  and  Oainas 
was  ioRed  to  evacuate  the  dty  with  those  of  the 
Ooths  who  had  not  been  shun  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  nnperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  &11  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudozia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Augusta,"  the  empreis 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  "  Nobilissiina." 
Throuf^  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  fell.  As  to  Arcodius,  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  fether,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palsee  frorn  heretical 
officen  and  servants;  and  in  S96  he  ordered  that 
all  the  building*  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  bold 
their  meetings  should  bo  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  nnmben  of  pagans  adopted  the  Cnri«- 
tian  religion.  But  his  leign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjnst  bw  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  Uw,  which  vms  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Uaiestatis,  the  principal  dvil  and 
military  officen  of  the  emperor  were  identifird 
arith  bis  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  ns 
crime*  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  a  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  iz.  tit  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  who  vras  a  minor.  (Cedrenus,  voL  i. 
pp.574 — 5H6,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327—334,  ed.  Paris ; 
Socrates,  Uia.  EceUt.  v.  10,  ri.  pp.  272, 305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Sozomcnes,  viiL  pp.  323 — 363;  Then- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodoret.  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales.;  Cbry*o*tom.  (euro 
Hontfeueon,  Snd  ed.  Paris,  in  4to.)  Jipislolae  ad 
/aaoomfwia  Papam,  Stc  vol  iii.  pp.  613 — 629; 
Kifa  CSfjwMitoint,  in  vol  ziiL;  Cbuidiantta,)  [W.P.J 


COIN  or  ARCALID8. 


ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  sur> 
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uoned  Tliwnmwtorita,  aerenl  pMiagn  froni  which 
■n  quoted  in  the  Acti  of  the  second  caaneil  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  worki,  which  exiit  in  M&, 
■le  ouribed  to  him.  (Fabiic  BiL  Graea.  xi.  pp. 
578,  579,  zii.  p^  179.)  Care  {Dm.  dt  SeripL 
Jmetri,  Att.  p.  4)  place*  liim  befon  the  eighth 
cenluiy.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  CAfKiUui)  of  Antioch.  a  Greek 
gnannarian  of  uncertain  date,  bat  who  did  not 
Uto  before  200  A.  d.,  wai  the  author  of  MTenI 
grammatical  worka,  of  which  Suidaa  mention* 
n«pl  iptaypa^tof,  lltpl  aimrdilttu  tw>  roii  fiiyov 
f*fi«',  and  'Om/ioaTimv.  A  work  of  hi*  on  the 
accent*  (ntpl  ■rtfnn')  ha*  come  down  to  tu,  and 
wa*  fint  pnbliaiied  by  Barker  from  a  maanicript 
■t  Pari*.  (Leipiig,  1820.)  It  ia  alio  mduded  in 
the  firit  TMiuna  of  DindoiT*  OrttmcU.  Orate.  Lip*. 
1823. 

ARCAS  CA^ant).  1.  The  anceetor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  die  Arcadian*,  fion  whom  the  country 
and  it*  inhabitant*  derired  their  name.  He  wa*  a 
■on  of  Zen  by  Calliito,  a  companion  of  Aitemia. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamocphoai*  of  hi*  mother 
[Callisto],  Zen*  gar*  the  diild  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Atcaii  (Apollod.  iiL  8.  i  2.)  Area* 
became  afterward*  by  Leaneiia  or  Meganeiia  the 


&ther  of  Ehtni  and  Apheida*.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
According  to  Hyginu*  (P<d>.  176,  PoeL  AOr.  it  4) 
AtoB*  wa*  the  ton  of  Lycaon,  whoae  fle*h  the  fa- 
ther *et  before  Zena,  to  tiy  lii*  dirine  character. 
Zen*  upaet  the  table  (^fin^  wliich  ban  the 
di*h,  and  deitroyed  the  nonae  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Area*  to  life.  When  Arcashad 
grown  np,  he  bnilt  on  the  *ite  of  hi*  firther'*  honae 
the  town  of  Tnpen*.  When  Am*  once  during 
the  cha*e  panned  hi*  mother,  who  wa*  metamo> 
phoaed  into  a  ahe-beor,  as  fer  as  the  aanctnary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zena,  which  no  mortal  wa*  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 

!0t.  Met.  iL  410,  &&)  According  to  Paosania* 
viii.  4.  §  I,  &C.),  Anau  aucoeeded  Nyctimn*  in 
the  goverament  of  Arcadia,  and  gnre  to  the  conn- 
tiy  which  until  then  had  been  called  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  He  taught  hi*  anbjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weoYing.  He  waa  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  eona, 
Kntaa,  Apheidaa,  and  Aian,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided hi*  kingdom.  He  had  one  Ulegitimata  son, 
Antolau*,  whoae  mother  ia  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Arcaa  waa  *hewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
hi*  remaina  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenaln* 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Pan*,  yiii. 
9. 1  2.)  Statue*  of  Areas  and  hi*  femily  wer*  de- 
dinted  at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitanto  of  Tegea.  (jt 
9.  8  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermea.  (Lncan,  Phxn.  ix. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6 ;  Hebhm.)        [L.  S.] 

ARCATHIAS  CA/iitaWo.),  a  (on  of  Mithri- 
date*,  joined  Neoptolemua  and  Aichdau*,  the 
genetal*  of  hia  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  irom  the  lesaer  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romana,  a.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  baule  fonght 
near  the  riyer  Amneiua  or  Anrnia*  (aee  Stnb.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  wa*  defeated.  Two  year*  after- 
ward*, B.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
aeparate  army,  and  completely  oonqnend  the  ooan- 
try.  He  then  proeeeded  to  mait^  against  Sulb, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeam  (Potidaea?! 
(Appian,  Miikt.  17,  18,  SC,  41.)  ' 


ARCE  {^hfwtj),  a  daughter  of  Thamna*  and  ■■•■ 
ter  of  Iris,  who  in  the  oonteat  of  the  god*  with 
the  Titan*  sided  with  the  kttec  Zeoa  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Taitaras 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Thetit 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  hei  urn 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  ssS^pnis:  (Pto- 
hsm.  Hephaest.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  CAfiitcurutSiit),  a  patTanyimc 
from  Aroeiaiaa,  the  fether  of  Iju^rtea,  who  aa  veS 
as  hi*  son  Odyssen*  are  dwiignatiM  by  the  naane  of 
Aneisiade*.  (Horn.  Od.  sxiv.  270, iv. 755.)  [US.] 
ARCEISIUS  VAfKtlam),  a  *cd  of  Zens  and 
Euiyodia,  husband  of  Chalooinednsa  and  father  af 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  zvL  118;  ApoUod. 
I  9.  8  16 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiiL  145  ;  Euatath,  ai  Ham. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginos  (Fuk.  189),  iw 
wa*  a  *on  of  Cephalus  and  Prociis,  and  according 
to  other*,  of  Cephalu*  and  a  ■he-bear.  (Eostasli. 
ad  Ham.  p.  1961,  oomp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  &] 

ARCEOPHON  ('AfNCio^r),  a  aoo  of  Mhmy- 
ride*  of  Salami*  in  Cypnia.  Antoninus  Libeishs 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Aninoe  precisely  the  ame 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  dec.)  rdatca  af 
Anaxarete  and  Iphia.  [Anaxabbtb.]  [L.  S.] 
ARCESILAUS  ('Afiavlkjm),  a  son  of  Lytaa 
and  Theobule,  wa*  the  leader  of  the  Boeotiaai  ia 
the  Trojan  wax.  He  led  hi*  people  to  Tray  in  ten 
ship*,  and  iraa  *Uin  by  Hector.  (Hom.  JL  ii.  49 j^ 
XV.  329 ;  Hygin.  FiA.  97.)  Aocoiding  to  P*aa»- 
nias  (ix.  39.  §  2)  hia  remains  were  hnmght  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  wa*  erected  to  U* 
memory  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Ijebadeia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penebpe  of  the  name  of  Anai- 
lans  is  mentioned  by  Eustathios.  (Ai  Horn.  j. 
1796.)  [L.aj 

ARCESILA'US  ('ApcfirfAaof ). .  1.  The  dsm 
of  four  kings  of  Cynne.     [Battu*  and  Bat- 

TIADAB.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathu*,  the  son  of 
AgHthodea,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  B.  c  307. 
Arcesihw*  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathodea 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aoathoclbs,  p.  64.) 

8.  One  of  the  ambossadoi*  lent  to  Rome  by  tbe 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  B.  c  183,  who  n* 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  II.) 
4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  trf  those  who  dis- 
•naded  the  Achaean  league  from  -*"*«i"g  Penna 
in  the  war  againat  the  Romans  in  a.  c  170.  la 
the  following  years  he  wa*  one  of  the  ambaaasdois 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reoonciliatum  iif 
Antiodin*  Epiphaae*  and  Ptolemr.  (Polyh.  xxviii. 
6,xxix.l0.) 

ARCESILA'US  CA^NcwfAaof )  or  ARCESIUS. 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  Bonriahed  towards 
the  dow)  of  the  third  oentory  before  Chliab  (Coai^ 
StiBb.Lp.I5.)  HewaatheaonofSentheaorSqrtkes 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  18),  and  bom  at  Pitane  m  Aeaiia 
Hi*  early  education  wa*  entrusted  to  Antslycu,  i 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Ssidis. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wi^  of  hia  dder  bnthar  aad 
guardian,  Moireaa,  he  came  to  Athena  t*  alady 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  diaciple  fint  af  Thae- 
pbnutoa  and  afiarward*  of  Craator,  he  feaad  Us 
inclination  led  to  philoaophical  ponait*.  Not  aa» 
tent,  however,  with  any  single  achool,  ha  hit  kis 
early  maslor*  and  stodied  under  se^tkai  aad  diJa- 
tic  philosophen ;  and  the  lino  of  AiHtso  qN>U^ 
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m  tte  damtiUut  dianrter  of  aome  of  fan  bter 
linrx  He  wt»  not  without  reputntian  u  a  poet, 
nd  Dngene*  Laettina  (ir.  30)  ha*  preaerved  two 
c{ii||iaiu«  of  hia,  one  of  which  ia  addreaied  to  Atta- 
in, king  of  Pctgamna,  and  recoida  hia  admir- 
atian  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whoae  woika  he 
waa  an  entfanaiaatic  reader.  SeTeialof  hiapnnaand 
vittidsiaa  hate  been  praerred  in  hia  life  hy  the 
■me  writer,  which  gire  the  idea  cf  an  aecompUahed 
nan  of  the  worid  rather  than  a  grare  philoaopher. 
llany  traita  of  character  are  alao  recorded  of  him, 
aanie  of  them  of  a  [deanng  nature.  The  greataeaa 
of  hia  peraonal  character  ia  ahewr  by  the  imitation 
af  hia  peeuHaiitiea,  into  which  hia  admirera  are 
aud  inaenaifaly  to  hare  fiUlen.  Hia  oiatoir  ia  de- 
aoihed  aa  of  an  attnetiTe  and  peraBanre  kmd,  the 
eSett  of  it  Imng  enhanced  by  the  franknaaa  of  hia 
Armranma.  Althong^  hia  meana  wen  not  huge, 
Ida  runarcCT  being  chiefly  derifed  from  king  Eo- 
BKnce,  manj  talea  were  told  of  U*  nnaaamning 
geutiuaity.  But  it  mnat  be  adnntted,  that  there 
waa  another  ode  to  the  pictnre,  and  hia  enemiea 
atnued  hint  of  the  grmiiiit  profligacy — a  charge 
wUeh  he  oaily  anaweied  by  citing  the  example  of 
Anatippaa — and  it  mnat  be  couEeaaed,  that  the 
aeeaaation  ia  aligfatly  confirmed  by  the  drcumatance 
dat  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  hia  age  baa  a  fit 
cf  eaeeanre  draakenneaa ;  on  which  erent  an  epi- 
gam  baa  been  pRaerred  by  Diogenea, 

It  waa  on  the  death  of  Grantor  that  Ateeailana 
■Hoeeded  to  the  diair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  hia- 
laiy  of  wliich  he  makea  ao  important  an  era.  Aa, 
faswever,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  hia 
apbiiona  wiere  imperfectly  known  to  hia  contempo- 
lariea,  and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fiued  atatcmenta  of  hia  opponenta.  There  aeema 
ts  bare  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philoaophy  aince 
the  tmw  of  Plato  and  Ariatotle :  the  aame  aobjecta 
had  been  again  and  again  diacoaaed,  until  no  room 
waa  left  Sat  original  thought — a  de6ciency  which 
waa  but  pooriy  eompennted  by  the  eztiaTagant 
■Biadox  or  oradiawn  aubtlety  ol  the  later  achoola. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  acepticiam  of  the  Ac*- 
deaiy  to  a  reaetim  from  the  dogmatiam  of  the 
Staiea,  or  a^ether  it  waa  the  natonil  leaolt  of  ex- 
lendii^  to  intellectaal  truth  the  diatruat  with  which 
Plata  viewed  the  information  of  aenae,  it  would 
aeem  that  in  the  time  of  Arceailaua  the  whole  of 
philoei^y  waa  abaorbed  in  the  aingle  qnestion  of 
the  gmonda  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peealiar  Tiewa  of  Aicenilana  on  thia  queation,  it  ia 
not  eaay  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  reatored  the  doetiinea  of  Phto  in  an  nncor- 
npted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  {Aead^i.  12),  he  aummed  up  hia  opinioDa 
in  the  fiinnula,  '■that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
Ua  own  ignoranee."  There  are  two  waya  of  r»- 
eiaifiling  the  difficulty:  either  we  may  m^wee 
him  to  bare  thrown  out  auch  irofltu  aa  aa  exereue 
for  the  ingenuity  of  hia  popila,  aa  Sextna  Eniriiicaa 
{Pfrri,  Hgpolfp.  i.  334),  who  dinclaima  him  aa  a 
Seeptie,  wcnld  hare  na  beUere ;  or  be  may  hare 
NaUy  doubted  the  taoteric  meaning  of  PhUo,  and 
hare  asppoaed  himaelf  to  baTe  been  atripping  hia 
weika  of  the  figmenta  of  the  Dosmatiata,  while  he 
waa  in  fact  taking  finn  them  all  certain  piindplea 
whaterer.  (Cic  it  Oral.  iii.  1 8.)  A  cnriona  rmuH 
af  the  oanfaaion  which  perraded  the  New  Academy 
■aa  the  return  to  aome  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  elder 
knie  achool,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonite 
with  Plato,  nod  their  own  riewai    (Enaebi  Pr.  Ec. 
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xir.  5, 6.)  Arceailana  ia  alao  aid  to  hare  watered 
the  Socratie  method  of  teaching  in  dialognea ;  al- 
though it  ia  probable  that  he  did  not  coiSine  him- 
aelf atrictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perfaapa  the 
anppoaed  identity  of  hia  docttinea  with  thoae  of 
Phto  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  fonn  in 
whidi  they  were  conTeyed. 

The  Stoiea  were  the  chief  opponenta  of  Aroeai- 
fania;  be  attacked  their  doctrine  (rf  a  coanncing 
conception  (jcaraAiprTuci)  ^arrovfa)  aa  nnderatood 
to  be  a  mean  between  acience  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asaerted  could  not  exiat,  and  waa  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Aaad,  iL  24.) 
It  inrolred  in  &ct  a  eontradietion  in  teima,  aa  the 
Teiy  idea  of  ^arrarfa  im]died  the  poaaibility  of 
fidae  aa  weD  aa  true  conceptiona  of  the  lanie  object. 

It  ia  a  queation  of  aooe  importance,  in  what  tha 
acepticiam  of  the  New  Academy  waa  diatingaidied 
from  that  of  the  ibllawera  of  Pynhoo.  A^itting 
the  fbtnrala  of  Arcecilaaa,  "diat  he  knew  nothing, 
not  eren  hia  own  ignorance,"  to  be  aa  expoaitioa 
of  hia  real  aentinienta,  it  waa  impoaaible  ia  ooa 
•enae  that  acepticiam  oonld  proceed  farther :  but 
the  New  Academy  doea  not  aeem  to  have  doubted 
the  exiatenoe  of  truth  in  itael^  only  our  capadtiea 
for  obtaining  iL  It  diflfered  alao  from  the  princi- 
plea  of  the  pure  aceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
ita  doctrinea  :  whihs  the  object  of  the  one  waa  the 
attainment  of  perfiKt  equanimity  (inxt),  the  other 
aeema  rather  to  haTe  retind  from  the  barren  field 
of  apwulation  to  practical  lift,  and  to  hare  acknow- 
ledged aome  veatigea  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  beat 
but  a  pmbable  guide,  the  poaaeeaion  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  diatinetion  between  the  lage 
and  the  fool.  Slight  aa  the  diftrenoe  may  appear 
between  the  ■pecohttiTe  atatcmenta  of  the  two 
achoola,  a  companion  of  the  lire*  of  their  foundera 
and  their  reapectire  ancceaaora  leada  na  to  the  con- 
cluaion,  that  a  practical  moderation  waa  the  charao- 
teiiatie  of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Seep- 
tica  were  wholly  atrangeis,  (Sex,  Empiricna,  adn, 
Mati.  a.  1S8,  Pjr^h.  HypUm.  i.  3,  226.)   [B.  J.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('A^airUiiot),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whoie  worka 
are  extant.   (Diog.  Laiirt  It.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artiata.  1.  A  icnlptor  who 
made  a  atatue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonidea.  (Diog.  LaJirt.  ir.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fere,  hare  flouriahed  about  500  a.  a 

2.  Of  Paroa,  waa,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxr.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encanatic  paintera,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotna  (about  46U  n.  c), 

8.  A  painter,  the  aon  of  the  acnlptor  Tinciatea, 
fioniiahed  about  280  or  270  n.  a  (Plin.  xxxr.  40. 
8  42.)  Pansaniaa  (L  1.  §  3)  mentiona  a  painter 
of  the  lame  name,  whoae  picture  of  Leoathenet 
and  hia  Bona  waa  to  be  aeen  in  tha  Peiraeeua. 
Thongh  Leoathenea  waa  killed  in  the  war  of  Athena 
againat  Lamia,  B.  a  323,  Sillig  arguea,  that  the 
bit  of  hia  aoni  being  ineladed  in  the  picture  fa- 
Toura  the  auppoaition  that  it  waa  painted  after  hia 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  aafrly  refer  the 
paaaagea  of  Panaaniaa  and  of  Pliny  to  the  aame 
peraon.  {OaUd.  ArUf.  $.  e.) 

4.  A  aculptor  in  the  firat  centnry  a.  c,  who,  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny,  waa  held  in  high  eateem  at  Rome, 
waa  eapedally  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  waa 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulut.  Among  hia  worka 
were  a  atatue  of  Venna  Qenetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caeaar,  and  a  marble  lioneaa  aurrounded  by  winged 
Cnpida,  who  were  aporting  with  her.    Of  the  latter 
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trarlc  the  motaic*  in  the  Mta.  Borb.  v!L  61,  and 
the  Mia.  CapU.  ir.  19,  are  auppoaed  to  be  eopiea. 
There  were  aome  itatnes  by  him  of  centann  carry- 
ing nrmphi,  in  the  collection  of  Aainiu*  PoUio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavioa,  a  Ronian 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  and  wai 
en^ged  by  LncuIluB  to  make  a  atatae  of  Felicitu 
for  60  aeatertia ;  bat  the  deatha  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  preTented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plfn.  zzrr.  45,  zzztl  i.  §§  10,  13  :  the 
icaiUng  ArdtnUae,  in  g  10,  ought,  almost  nndonbt- 
edly,  to  be  Arenilae  or  AnaUai.)  [P,  S.] 

ARCHAEAN A'CTIDAE  ( 'A/ixoiarairracu  ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporas  forty-two  yean,  &  a  480 — 
436.     (Died.  iii.  31,  with  Weaaeling's  note.) 

ARCHA'OATHUS  ('Jipx*r>Bot).  1.  The  son 
of  Agathodes,  accMnpaaied  his  father  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  B.  c.  814.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tnmnit 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  haring  murdered 
Lyciaeus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  steiMnother  Alcia.  When  Ag»- 
thcdea  was  sommoned  &om  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affiur*  in  Sicily,  he  left  Arehagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  bnt  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obGged  to  take  icfage  in  Tunis.  Agathodes 
ictumed  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leaTe  Africa  again, 
and  Aichagathns  and  his  bnther  vtn  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  &  c  807.  (Died.  SJuSS, 
57 — 61;  Justin,  xsii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preee&g,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  hfarery  and  daring,  muideted  Aga- 
thodes, the  sen  of  Agsthedes,  that  he  might  sno- 
cccd  his  gondfiither.  He  was  himself  lolled  by 
Maenon.     (Diod.  zxi.  Ed.  12.) 

ARCHA'OATHUS  {'Anch^'),  »  Pelopon- 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lyaanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  a,  c.  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassitts  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
Jf.  N.  zxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profeasion  in  that  aty.  He  waa 
received  in  the  firat  inatanoe  with  sreat  respect, 
the  **  Jus  Quiritiam''  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bonriit  for  him  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  his  practice  waa  obaerved  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  ezdted  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  ptodnoed  a  cempleta  diaguat  to  the 
pro&ssbn  generally.  The  practice  of  Arehagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exdusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measore,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powetfril  caustic  applicatians. 
(Bostock,  Hal.  of  Med.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('Am<<ouXef),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  ropcars  to  haTa  lived  about  the 
year  a.  c  280,  as  Euphorion  is  aaid  to  have  been 
instmcted  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.xti.  Ei^opUtr.) 
A  porticnlar  kind  of  verse  which  waa  frequently 
need  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  afts  him. 
(Hephaest.  Eudiir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant  [L  8.] 

AKCHEDli/MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  ('Ap- 
xUiHUi  or  'ApxHttft).  1.  A  popnbu'  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginuaae,  a  c  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Eraainides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  bad  received  in  the  Hellespont.  (Xen. 
l/ett.  vii.  I.  g  2.)     This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Arehedemiis  of  whom  Xenophon  tftAt  'm  At 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  hot  of  ce»- 
aiderable  talents  both  for  ^^^j*^  snd  puUic 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pra- 
tect  him  and  his  friends  from  the  atuu^i  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archedemsa  ma  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  fianehiae  by  fiand,  bt 
which  he  waa  attacked  br  Aristophuea  {Rom. 
419)  and  by  Eupolia  in  the  Btqilaai  (ScboL  ai 
Arklopk.  L  e.)  Both  Aristi^hanes  {Bmu  SS») 
and  Lysias  (c  Alab.  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  csD  hiai 
blear-ej/ed  (yXifuw). 

2.  'O  nifXi){,  mentioned  by  Aesdtines  (e.  Oa, 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  diatinguiahed  fina 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (caBed  Anhidamns  by  Liiy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetdian  troops  whidi  sail- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philipi  In  a  a 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  aiegs  if 
Thaumod  (Liv.  xxxiL  4%  and  took  an  active  not 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoseephalae,  a  c.  197,  m  wUdi 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xriii.  4.)  Whcathe 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  sad  the 
Aetolions,  he  waa  sent  as  ambaaaadar  to  Iha 
Achaeana  to  solidt  their  asuatance,  B.  c.  193  (liv. 
xzzT.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiocfasa  tkt 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  ■iiilaaandw 
to  tlie  consul  M\  Acilius  Olobrio  to  sue  fiic  peace. 
(Pdyb.  xz.  9.)  In  B.  c.  169  he  was  denooBcedts 
the  Romans  Of  Lyciaeus  as  one  of  their  enoiM 
(Pdyb.  ztviiL  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  aaoe 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Uacadonian  king  in  Ui 
flight  after  hii  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliiL  23, 34, 
zliv.43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsos,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Stish.  zit. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laiirt  viL  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  vrorka,  n<^  *tmit  and  Ila^  Tirmx^"' 
an  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Ijuirtins.  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  perscn  at  tt* 
Archedemns,  whom  Phitaich  {tb  Emilit,  Jl  SOi) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  mla  the 
country  cf  the  Parthiana  and  left  bdiind  hua  the 
Stoic  auocession  at  Babylon.  Aichedeanis  is  abs 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Aead.  Quatd.  a.  47),  Sean 
(EpuL  121),  and  other  andent  writsn. 

ARCHE'DICE  rApx<S<ni).  draghter  of  H^riai 
the  Peisistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  sftfr 
the  death  of  Hippaichus  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lsmpsacna  She  is  kaaa 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thncydidea,  and  aaoM 
by  Aristotle  to  Snnonides,  which  toid  that,  witk 
fether,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  rtiU 
she  retained  her  meekness,  (Thuc;  vi  59 ;  Arial. 
Kiel.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  a] 

ARCHE'DICUS  CAfxAwet).  an  Athoun 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrotc^  at  tin 
instigation  of  Timaens,  against  Demodisrei,  tks 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  sad  supported  Antifala 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  ThiB  titles  «f  t**/* 
his  pbys  are  preserved,  AtOfiapntnN' and  O^sar*^ 
He  flourished  aboDt  302  &c  (SaidBa,a.ii.,- Athea. 
vL  p.  262,  £,  viL  pp.  293,  e.,  294,  a.  k,  x.  p^  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610,  £ ;  Polyb.  xii.  1 3.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'OETES  ('A/>Xirr^Ti|tX  1.  A  asraasie 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worahipped  in  » 
veral  pUcea,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (That  vi  Si 
Pind.  /y*.  V.  80),  and  at  Megan.  (Psna.  i.  42 
S  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  ApoDo  it 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  the 
founderof  towna  in  general,  in  which  case  the  inpart 
of  the  imme  is  neariy  the  same  as  itis  aai^* 
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2.  A  anniaaw  oC  Aidcptaa,  ondcr  wkicli  ha  «u 
vnliipiicd  at  Titlioraa  in  Phocu,  (Paiu.  x.  S2. 
fa.)  [U8.J 

ABCHELA'US  rArx<'^a«).  a  Mm  of  Temenui, 
B  Hecadid,  who,  when  expelled  by  hii  brothen, 
fed  to  king  Gaiens  in  Macedonia.  Ciueoi  pro- 
Btaed  kin  the  sncceaaion  to  kii  throne  and  the 
kaad  of  hii  daughter,  if  he  would  aniat  him  against 
ki>  aa^bonring  enemiea.  Aichclaos  peifomied 
what  na  aaked  of  Mm ;  hat  when,  after  the  defeat 
•f  the  enemy,  he  chimed  the  iiilfibnent  of  the  pn>- 
■liie,  Ciaaeiia  bad  a  hole  dog  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  baning  cmla.  and  corered  it  OTer  with 
kaackei,  that  Archelana  might  fiiB  into  iL  The 
plan  waa  diacoTeted,  and  Ciweoa  himielf  waa 
thnwB  mto  the  pit  by  Aidielani^  who  then  fled, 
bat  at  the  cnmnand  of  Ap<dk>  bnflt  the  town  of 
A<9K  on  a  apot  to  which  be  waa  led  by  a  goat 
Acraiding  to  aome  aocoaatt,  Alexander  die  Oreat 
awadoKcndaDt  of  Aidielau  (Hygin.fiA2I9.) 
Two  other  mythical  penom^ea  of  tUf  name  occnr 
IB  ApoUodonu.  (ii.  1.  g  fi,  4.  g  5,  te.)     [U  &] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Ap^Aoaf ),  the  anther  of  a 
Mca  conoAing  of  npwwda  of  three  hundred  faar- 
naiwn  Oieek  iambica,  entitled  Ilfpl  nii  1«pa> 
Tix'n  Dt  Saem  ArU  (■&  Cibjnapaaib).  No- 
thing it  knowm  of  the  erenta  of  Ms  Efe ;  tat  date 
aha  ia  nncertniii,  but  the  poem  if  eridiently  the 
w«fc  of  a  conpuatiTely  recent  writer,  and  must 
Bat.be  attribnted  to  any  of  the  older  aathon  of 
this  name.  It  waa  poblnhed  for  the  fint  time  in 
the  accatid  Tolume  of  Ideler^  Phfid  €t  MMd 
Graeci  Mimant,  BeroL  1842,  8td.;  bat  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  pRrionsly  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
ia  bis  cditiaii  of  Paihdiaa,  Dt  FebrAat,  Logd. 
Bat.  1745,  Sto.  PPL  l«e— 163.         [W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHELA'US  CApx^Aoof),  one  of  the  illegith- 
■ate  SBBa  of  AuvHTAt  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
aad  his  two  brothen  (Archideos  or  Airhidaens, 
and  Uendana)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
bether  PUlip ;  and,  thia  baring  prored  filial  to 
aae  of  tlacm,  the  othv  two  fled  for  nfnge  to 
Olynthna.  Aeeoiding  to  Justin,  the  protection 
wluch  tbey  obtained  then  gsre  occasion  to  the 
Olynthisi  war,  B.  c  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
tkt  dty,  a.  c  347,  the  two  ptineea  fell  into  Philip's 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just.  m.  4,  tiIl 
1)  [E.  E] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Caxsabiul  in  Cap- 
piUri.  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Meaaaliana,  which  is  referred  to  1^  Photius.  (Cod. 
5-2.)  Care  places  him  at  440  A.  ».  (HiA  Lit. 
sab.  ann.)  [P,  S.] 

ABCHELA'US,  kino  or  Cjippadoci*.  [Ai- 
chdaaa,  general  of  Mithridates,  So.  4,  p.  363.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrua  in  Meao- 
potanua,  A.  n.  278,  held  a  public  dilute  with  the 
ketetic  Manca,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac.  The  work  waa  soon  transbted  both 
into  OnA  and  into  Latin.  (Socmtiis,  H.  E.  i.  22; 
Hienm.  de  Vir.  llhutr.  72.)  A  kigo  fiagnient  of 
the  LdUin  vernon  was  published  by  Valeaius,  in  bis 
fditisn  ef  Socrates  and  Soxomen.  The  nine  rei^ 
•icn,  almost  entire,  waa  agab  printed,  with  the 
fiagiDents  of  the  Oieek  renion,  by  Zaccagnins, 
ia  his  CoBed.  Mcttmmi.  Vet,  Rom.  1 698,  and  by 
Pahriciaa  m  his  edition  ef  Hippolytn^  [P.  S.] 
.  ABCHELA'US  ('Apx^AoefJt,  a  Onek  gbogba- 
riixB,  wbo  wrote  a  woA  in  which  he  described  sH 
the  camtciea  which  Alexander  the  Oreat  bad  tra- 
Tened.  (I>iag.LaarL)i.l7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  na  to  eonjectnre,  that  Ardielans  waa  a  eouten- 
pocaty  of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  aoeompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  a*  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  mast  remain  uncertain  M-hethar 
this  Aichelaiu  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  "  £u- 
boeica"  are  quoted  br  Harpocration  (<i  n  '\Xir- 
•xfoof,  when  howeTar  llfaussac  reads  ylreAraiacJUM), 
and  whose  worics  on  riren  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (dePlm.  I  and  9)  and  Stobaeut. 
(Flenkg.  L  15.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aoot),  son  of  Hxrod 
the  Gnat  by  Malthace^  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassias  'HptfSqt  lla^atanirit, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Case.  It.  27 ;  Joseph.  At>t.  xrii.  1.  g  S,  10.  g  1 ; 
BelL  JwL  L  2&  g  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  np  a»  te  exclude 
Arehdans  in  consequence  of  the  felse  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward  alteied  in  his  ferour  on  the  discoverf  of 
the  latter'b  tnacbeiy  [tee  p.  203] ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  lalutad  as  king  by  the 
army.  This  title,  howeTor,  he  declined  till  it 
shonld  he  ratified  by  Augustus ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  nther's  fimanl,  he  made 
huge  professions  of  hia  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lii^nets  to  redress  all  gricTanccs.  (Joseph.  AM. 
xrii.  4.  g  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  gg  2-4  ;  BM.  Jwi.  L  31. 
g  1,  32.  g  7,  33.  gg  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
thia  a  serious  ledition  occurred,  which  Arohrlans 
quenched  in  bhiod  (Ant.  xrii.  9.  gg  1 — 3 ;  BM. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  AnL  zviL  6  ;  BtU.  Jad.  L  33)t 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  eon- 
fiimation  of  his  father's  will.  Hen  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
alto  came  from  the  Jews  te  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
govemors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Angnstiis,  and  in  the 
dirision  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  receired  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumoeo,  with  the  title  of  Ethnareb, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  detenre  it.  (Ant.  xrii.  9,  11;  BelLJnd.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  HiiL  Bee.  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12 — 27.)  On  his  return  bam  Roma  he  set  the 
JewiA  law  at  defiance  by  his  nuuxiage  .with 
Olaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappodo- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  bad  children  liriiu;  (Ijerit  xriii.  16,  xx. 
21;  Deut.  xxt.  &) ;  and,  hb  general  gorernment 
being  most  tyranuiial,  he  wot  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a,  n.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  bonished  to 
Vienna  in  Oaul,  where  he  died.  (Ant.  xrii,  13; 
BeU.  Jud.  iL  7.  Mi  Stiab.  xri.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  It.  27  ;  Kuteb.  HiA  Bee.  i.  9.)      (E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('KfxifMsy,  king  of  Macb- 
noNiA  from  b.  c.  413  to  399.  AccordiM  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  ton  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  unde  Alco- 
taa,  his  cousin,  and  bit  half-brother  (Plat  Gora. 
p.  471;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  AeL  V.  II.  liL  43), 
nirther  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  471, 
c;  Aristot.i>ott.T.  lO.ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  Tolid  reason  for  rejecting  thi« 
story,  in  ^ite  of  the  tilciiee  of  Thncydide%  who 
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had  no  oocaiion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remmrk* 
of  Athenasiu,  who  ucribea  it  to  PUto'a  Ioto  of  •am- 
daL  (Thuc.  ii.  100;  Athen.  xi  p.  506,  «.«.•,  Mitford, 
Gr.  Hid.  ch.  S4,  MG.  1 ;  Thirlwsll,  Gr.HM.  vol.  t. 
J».1S7.)  In  ao.  41  OPydna  revolted  from  Areholaui, 
but  he  rednoed  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  Miaa- 
dnn  under  Theramenei,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  nibjectian,  rebuilt  it  at  a  diatance  of  about  two 
milei  than  the  coaat.  (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Weaa.  ad 
toe.)  In  another  war,  in  which  be  wa»  involted 
with  Sirrhaa  and  Arrhabaena,  be  purchased  peace 
by  giving  hi*  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former, 
(Ariatot-PoW.  Le.;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Gt.HuL  toL 
V.  p.  158.)  For  the  internal  improTement  and  ae- 
CDiity  of  bia  kingdom,  a*  well  aa  for  ita  future 
gicatnoa,  be  efiectualljr  provided  by  building  fort> 
naea,  forming  raada,  and  incieaaing  tbe  army  to  a 
•tronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kinga.  (Thuc  iL  100.)  He  eatabliahed 
■lao  at  Aegae  (Arr.  Amib.  i.  p.  11,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  zvul  16  i   Weaa.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  56),  public 

SDiea,  and  a  featival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
oaea  and  called  "Olympian."  Hia  love  of  liteta- 
tuR,  acience,  and  the  fine  arta  is  well  known.  Hia 
ndaoe  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintinga  by 
Zeoxis  (AeL  K  H.  xiv.  17)(  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  enunence,  were  among  nis 
gneata.  (Ael.  V.  H.  iL  21,  xui.  4 ;  Kuhn,  ad  Ad. 
r.  H.  xiv.  17;  SchoL  ad  AriHopK  Ran.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(AeL  11.  cc)  Socmtea  himaelf  received  an  invita- 
tion bom  Archelana,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  (S/iet.  iL  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himaelf  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.  Possibly,  too,  he  waa 
influenced  by  diagnst  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(AeL  V.  H.  xiv.  17.)  We  read  in  Diodorua,  that 
Archelsua  waa  accidentally  shiin  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  fiivourita,  Ciatema  or  Crateuaa  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Weaa.  a<<  be) ;  but  according  to  other  accounU 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterua  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  dia^st  at  hia 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughter*  in 
marriage.  (Aristot.  PoUt.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk ;  AeL 
K.W.viiL9;  Pseud.-Plat.,4fca.iLp.l41.)  [RE.] 
ARCH  ELA'US  CA(>x<'^«). «  general  of  MrrH- 
KIDATX8,  and  the  greatest  that  he  nad.  He  waa  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  hi* 
name  occur*  i*  in  B.c  88,  when  he  and  hi*  brother 
Neoptolemu*  had  the  command  againit  Nicoraedea 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amniua  in  Paphlsgania.  In  the  next  year 
he  waa  aent  by  Mitlmdatea  with  a  large  fleet  and 
anny  into  Oreece,  where  he  reduced  several  ialanda, 
and  after  perauoding  the  Athenian*  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Roman*,  he  toon  gained  for  Uithii- 
datea  nearly  the  whole  of  Oreece  aouth  of  Thesaaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bmttiu*  Sura,  the 
legato  of  SextiuB,  Uie  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whran  he  had  during  three  day*  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbaeroneia,  until  at  last. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archeiaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeua,  which  however  waa  blockaded 
and  tidten  poaaeaaion  of  by  Archelaas.  In  the 
meantime,  SuUa,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mittuidate*  h.;d  been  given,  had  ar^ 


ARCHELAU& 
lived  in  Oneee,  and  immediately  maided  tswnla 
Attica.  A*  he  wa*  paeaing  throi^  Boeotia,  ThabM 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelana,  and  jouaed    til* 
Romans.     On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  V""* 
of  hia  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athena,  w-hila 
he  himaelf  with  hia  main  force  went  atiaight  on  to 
Peiraeeua,  when  Archdau*  had  ntreatod  witbin 
the  wall*.     Archelan*  maintained  himaelf  diuiiSK  a 
long^protracted  tiege,  until  in  the  end,  Snlla,  des- 
pairing of  luGoeM  in  Peiraeens,   turned    i^«ina« 
Athen*  itself,     The  dty  wa*  loan  taken,  and  tlscaa 
fmh  attack*  made  upon  Peimeeni,  with  aoch  aai^ 
ceaa,  that  Archelau*  wa*  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  port  of  the  phue.     In  tise 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  firosh  rein£moeaBem«s 
to  ArcheUuu,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdivw 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  B.  u  66,  and  theoe  aanein- 
bled  all  his  forces.    Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  emaued,  in 
which  the  Roman*  gained  such  a  complete  vietoiy, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Arehehuia  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  anacan- 
bled  at  Chalcia  in  Euboea,  when  Arcbelaus  had 
taken  refuge.     Sulla  pursued  hi*  enemy  a*  £ar  aa 
the  coaat  of  the  Euripu*,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
wa*  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  hi*  predatory 
excursion*  among  the  ialand*,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterward*  wa*  obliged  to  return  to  Chalria» 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  •  Creah 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doryalus  or  Doiylaaa 
led  to  Archelana.     With  these  increased  roncasw 
Archelau*  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  ia 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  SulU  in  a  battle  which  hiatrd  for  two 
daya.     Aivhelaua  himself  waa  concealed  for  three 
daya  after  in  the  marahea,  untU  he  got  a  -veaaet 
wMch  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  hia  forcea.       When 
Mithridatea,  who  wa*  himself  hard  pressed  in  Aaia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeait,  he 
commissioned  Arcbelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  B.  c  85.     Archelana  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archehiu*  betny  hia  maa- 
ter  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaas 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  wa*  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  ■r'VTtiffn 
of  Mithridates.     While  vroiting  for  the  king'a  an- 
awer,  Snlla  made  an  expedition  againat  aome  of  the 
barboroua  tribea  which  at  the  time  intnted  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelana,   for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  eateem.     In  his  an- 
awer,  Mithridatea  refused  to  surrender  hi*  fleet, 
which  Areheloua,  in  hi*  interview  with  Snlla,  had 
likewiee  refiued  to  do ;  and  when  SuUa  wonM  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  term*,  Archelau*  him- 
self who  wa*  exceedingly  anxion*  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  aet  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  hi*  king  at  Danlanna  in 
Troaa,  at  which  peace  wa*  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  poaaeaaion  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.     Thi* 
peace  wa*  in  ao  for  un&vonrable  to  Mithridatea,  aa 
he  had  made  all  hia  enotmou*  aacrifice*  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridatea  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concession*  than  he  ought,  he  alas 
began  to  •u*pect  Archelaus  of  treacheiT,  and  the 
ktter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romaaa 
just  befon  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  B,  c  81.     He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hoitilitie* 
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Rod  tUsmoBcnt  ArdMlaai  U  no  BMTe 
in  liklaty,  bnt  leTCnl  writen  aiate  u>- 

,  that  he  waa  koDaaicd  by  the  Romui 
(Appiu,  <fa  BM,  Mitkrid.  17—64  ;  Pint. 
SM.  11—34;  liT.  J^  81  and  82;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  25 ;  Flma,  iii.  S ;  Onia.  tL  3 ;  Paaa.  L  30.  §  3, 
Ac.  Aanl  Viet.  Je  Vir.  lOmUr.  75,76;  DionCsK 
frmgmt.  n.  173,  ad.  Bannar.;  Salfaut  fVuMai.  AToC 
Eh.  IT.) 

3.  A  aan  of  the  pieoedbig.  (Smb.  zrii.  p.796; 
Dion  Caaa.  zzxix.  57.)  In  the  year  a.  c.  63, 
Pampey  laiaed  him  to  the  dignity  of  prieat  of  the 
gurlihiM  (Enyo  or  BeDooa)  at  Cemaaa,  which  waa, 
aeeording  to  Stnbo,  in  Pontm,  and  according  to 
Hiitiaa  {dt  BeO.  Alat.  66),  in  Cappadoda.  The 
dignity  of  prieat  of  the  goddeaa  at  Comana  conferred 
^an  the  peiaan  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
•rar  the  place  and  iu  innnediate  ricinity.  (Appian, 
ie  A&  MiOr.  114;  StraK  2.  a,  xii  p.  558.)  In 
B.  c  56,  when  A.  Oabiniaa,  the  proeoniul  of  Syria, 
■aa  mafcitig  preparations  for  a  war  again«t  the 
Parthiaaa,  Archekn*  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
lAe  part  in  the  war ;  bat  thii  plan  waa  won  aban- 
doned, aa  other  proapecti  opened  before  him.  Be- 
reidee,  the  dmnghter  of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  who  after 
tint  expnUoon  of  her  fiitha  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wiabed  to  many  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Arcbeiana,  pretending  to  be  a  aou  of  Hithri- 
date*  EopoAoT,  anod  for  her  hand,  and  nicceeded. 
(Stab.  ILcc;  Dion  Caaa.  Lc)  According  to  Stnbo, 
the  Raman  aenate  would  not  permit  Archelaai  to 
take  part  in  the  war  againat  Parthia,  and  Arche- 
laas  left  Oabinina  in  aeeret ;  wheteaa,  according  to 
Dion  Caaaina,  Oabinina  waa  induced  by  bribea  to 
aiaiat  Archelana  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  same  time  he  receiTed  bribea 
6om  Ptolemy  Anletes  on  the  anderstanding  that 
he  would  reatore  him  to  his  throne.  Aichelaus 
enjoyed  the  honoor  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
mentha,  for  Gabtnios  kept  hia  promiae  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  a^  c:  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelana 
last  his  crown  and  bis  life.  Hia  daughter  too  waa 
pat  to  death.  (Sliab.  0.  ee. ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxiz.  58 ; 
Ut.  ^mC  lib.  105 ;  Cic.  pro  SaUr.  Pott.  8;  Val. 
Max.  X.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonins,  who  bad  been 
ooBBected  with  the  mmily  of  Archelana  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  hia  body  searched 
6r  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
wardiy  of  a  king.   (Plat.  AnI,  3.) 

3.  A  aon  of  ue  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Stnb.  xviL 
p.  796,  xiL  p.  558.)  In  B.C.  51,  in  which  year 
Qceio  waa  {Koconsul  of  Cilida,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troopa  and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
anees  in  Cappadoda  and  threatened  king  Ariober- 
naea  IL ;  bnt  Ciceio  compelled  Archehuis  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xr.  4.)  In  a  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conduaion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprired  Aichehma  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gaTe  it  to  Lycomedes.  (Affaai,d*BetLMilkr. 
131 ;  Hirt.  dt  BdL  Alat.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strsb.  xrii.  p.  796.) 
In  B.  a  S4,  Antony,  after  hanng  expelled  Ariara- 
thea,  gare  to  Archelaos  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
~4  {sTour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
Bother,  Oh4>hynL  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  32 ;  Strab. 
zii.  pi  540.)  Appian  {de  BdL  Oh),  t.  7),  who 
phces  this  erent  in  the  year  B.  c.  41,  calls  the  aon 
of  Olaphyia,  to  whom  Antony  gaTe  Cappadocia, 
•"- which,  if  it  ii  not  a  mulake,  may  have 
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been  a  aamane  of  Aichdans.  Daring  the  ww 
between  Antony  and  Octarianns,  Arcbdaus  praa 
among  the  aUiea  of  the  former.  (Plat  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  OctaTianus  not 
only  left  Aichehms  in  the  posaeaaion  <J  his  kin^ 
dom  (Dion  Cass,  U.  3),  bnt  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilieia  and  Leaser  Armenia.  (Dioa 
Caas.  Ut.  9;  Strab,  xii  p.  534,  &e.)  On  oaa  oo- 
easian,  during  the  reign  (tf  Augustas,  acensationa 
were  brought  beiiHe  the  emperor  against  Archehus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (Dion Cass.  ItIL  17;  Suet.  TV.  8.)  Bnt  aiiep- 
wards  Tiberias  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche> 
laus,  the  cense  of  iriiich  was  jealousy,  as  Aiehehuia 
had  paid  graater  attentions  to  Cains  Caesar  than  ta 
him.  (Comp,  Tadt.  Attnal.  n.  43.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelana  to  come  to  Home,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  sinate  of  harbouring  reTolntianary  schemea, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelana waa  then  at  anch  an  adranced  age,  or  at 
leaat  pretended  to  be  ao,  that  it  appeared  unnece*- 
aary  to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  howerer, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  A.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tadt.  IL  ee.;  Suet. 
7».  37,  a%.  I ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534.)      [U  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contain*  on  th« 
reTerse  a  dub  and  the  inscription  BASIAEfiS  AP- 
XEAAOT  •IA(A?)OnATPIAOa  TOT  KTUTOT. 
He  is  called  irrlortis,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p^ 
°iOI ),  on  account  of  his  having  fonnded  the  dty  of 
Kleuaa  in  ao  iabuid  of  the  aame  name,  off  the  coast 
of  Cilida.    (Comp.  Joseph.  AnL  zri.  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  fApx^'^ooi),  »  philosophkb 
of  the  Ionian  achool,  called  Phi/nau  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  laertins  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  th« 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinna  (Strom,  i.  p.  SO), 
that  Anaxngoraa  lur^yvftr  i-wi  t7|>  'Ittrlta  'A94- 
mff  Ti)>'  SurrfxAfi',  but  the  two  may  be  recondled 
by  auppoaing  with  Clinton  (F.II.  ii.  n.  51),  that 
Archelaua  was  the  first  Athetumt  who  did  ao.  For 
the  foct  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Hitter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplidna  (in  Phft.  Arutot,  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaas  was  a  Milesian.  He  wn* 
the  son  of  Apoilodoms,  or  as  some  aay,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myaon,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacns  l]«fore  he  eKtabliahed  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Enripidcs  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  inatmctor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  naraeaake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is   remarkable,  a* 
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(atailag  a  poiat  of  tmontian  fimn  the  aUsr  to  tk* 
newer  form  of  philawphy  in  Oraeee.  In  the  mai>- 
Inl  hiitorj  of  all  nationi  it  ii  obaemble  that  acieD- 
tifie  inquiries  are  fint  confined  to  natural  objecta, 
and  afkerwardi  pau  into  moral  ipecolation* ;  and 
■0,  among  the  Oieeki,  the  loniana  were  oocn]ned 
with  pbyiica,  the  Soioatic  echoola  chiefly  with 
ethica,  Arckdaoi  it  the  union  of  the  two :  he  wm 
the  hut  recogniied  leader  of  the  fonner  (moceeding 


Diogenee  of  ApoUonia  in  that  ehaiacter),  and  added 
to  the  phyiieal  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoraa, 
some  attempts  at  moral  specnhuion.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (t4  txnpor)  an  the  principle  of 
aU  things,  by  which  Plataidt  (/%ia.  i'UL  I  8) 
snppoees  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
toM,  that  by  this  Matament  ha  intended  to  ezdnda 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  cxeation  of  the 
woiU.  (Stob.  BoL  Piy.  i.  1 , 2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaaagoras  in  ita  most  importimt 
points  ""i  >t  therefore  seems  nfer  to  conclude 
with  Bitter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materiahst  notion  that  the  mind  is  fiirmed  of 
air,  be  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  oanse  of 
all  things  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  iurly  with  that  of  Simplicins  {I.  e.)  t 
aM  as  Anassgoias  himself  did  not  accurately  dia- 
tioguidi  between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  popil'k  doo- 
trine.  Aichelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
fion  of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  conne,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mod  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  ^wer  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  specuhition,  by  the  propo- 
rtion, that  tight  and  wrong  are  ai  ^naa  dAAd  tUfiy 
—a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  \\M/orm  at 
least,  by  the  oontenqmarT  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  poiely  mechanical  and  Tnaterialiitin 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  firom  the  separation  or  diatrilattitm  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  ^  aoten 
(^^f  i),  and  that  Arcfaclaos  assigns  the  same  origin 
fo  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  vrith  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archeloic  physical  system,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  net  that  De- 
mocritns  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  Uttei^ 
warm  and  cold,  dec,  are  by  riiiot,  which  can  be 
acconntad  for  only  by  a  similar  supposiUon. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Arcnelaus  w«  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  on  egg,  the  son  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars ;  and  that  M  correctly  accounted  for  qieech 
br  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  thii^  according  to 
Plutarch  {Plae.  PUL  if,  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxj^on^ 
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Aidwkns  floarished  &  c  4fi0.  In  Aat<y(« 
Anazagoms  withdraw  fraa  Athena,  and  dun^ 
his  absence  AtdielaDS  is  said  to  have  taagh*  8» 
oates.  (Lsuirt.  U  e.)  To  the  anthorilies  givsB 
above  add  Bmcker,  Hid.  CriL  PUL  ii.  2, 1 ,-  Ritte^ 
CesoUaU*  der  PUL  iii.  8 ;  Tennemaan,  Craiadria 
der  Gaek  der  PUL  §  107.  [O.  K.  L.  a] 

ARCHELA'US  ('A/>x<Ai»t),  a  Oiaek  loBr,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  beUeved  to  have  bsea 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  ChenoDeaos,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersonesita.  (Anti^  Caryst  I>; 
Athen.  zii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigmna,  sense  af 
which  an  still  extant  in  the  Oredc  Anthalagy, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  fimm  an  epigraas  of  Us 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AntboL  Fhnnd.  ISO) 
that  Arehelao*  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  arf 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {AfUuqA.  p.  749),  on  tha 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  PlidiMy 
Eueigetea  II.  But  both  of  these  opnions  asa 
connected  with  chronological  difficoltiaa,  aad 
Westermann  has  shown  that  Ardwlaas  in  aO  p^ 
bability  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadeipkia,  la 
whom,  according  to  Antigoons  Caryatitts  ((.  a, 
comp.  89),  he  naoatsd  wonderinl  Mariaa  (^"T^ 
tefa)  in  rpigtamL  Btaidea  thia  pecaKsr  kalsf 
epignms,  Atchelaas  wrote  a  vrcric  called  thtft^t 
i.  *.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p.  4M; 
Diog.  LaOt.  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewiis 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  la 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  hiac]qgraa>a 
(Plin.  Elmek.  Ub.  xxviii.;  SdioL  ad  Niomd.  Ttrr. 
82-2  i  Artemid.  OHWoer.  iv.  23.  Cmnpan  Wester- 
mann, Settlor.  Rer.  asraUL  Onteei,  p.  xxii,  te, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  &agmeats  rf 
Archelans,  p.  158,  &c.)  [U  &] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aoat),  a  Oieck  UBO- 
BiciAN  of  uncertain  dale,  who  wiwte  on  his  |b«- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  Tsx»w)f^^»»  H'^f- 
(Diog.Ulirt.u.17.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  acuLnoaof  Prieoe,tfcssa 
of  ApoUonius,  made  the  marble  faas-nlief  icfre- 
seating  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  whidt  taitmlj 
belong  to  the  Colonna  fomily  at  Raoi^  mi  » 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Unse^ 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  tas- 
relief  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  infaiior  to  tb*  kat 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  suppesiliiw 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  rf  Apollonins  of  Bhi*n 
[AroiMnroa],  and  that  he  flooriahad  in  the  int 
century  of  the  ChtistiaB  aeaa.  From  the  dRa» 
stance  of  the  "Apotheoais*'  having  been  bond  is 
the  palace  of  Clandina  at  BoviUae  (now  Fralteethi), 
aonpled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  <afK» 
forHomer  (SnetC<aa<<.42),  it  is  gan«snysmoie4 
that  the  work  was  azaeated  in  hie  rage.  A  ds- 
scription  of  the  bas-relief  and  a  list  af  the  ands 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  Ti*  n>ml^ 
GaOtrg,  in  the lAbmn  of  E»hirtaiim9 Km\\i>¥i 
iLp.120.  [P.&J 

ARCHELA'US  CAmfAoet),  king  of  SrAtfit 
7th  of  the  Agida,  eon  of  AgeMlaaa  L,  scotnf*' 
lary  with  Charilans,  with  whom  he  took  Aegy^  * 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  aid  to  have  snsh- 
ed,  but  probably  then  firat  taken.  (Pna  >ii-  •  I 
Plut.  Lfc  S ;  Enseb.  Praa.  v.  83.)     [A.  H.  C-i 

ARCHELA'US  ('A«>x*Aaoi),  son  of  Tnoi^ 
KI7S,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Gnat  <m 
military  commander  in  Snsiana,  ik  c.  (00.  (A™*** 
iii  16  i  Curt  V.  2.)  In  thedivinonoftbepovo"' 
in  333,  Arehalaas  obtained  Ueeopotamia.  (Dazif^ 
qp. /■»«<.  CM  82,  p^  64,  b.,  ed.  Bakkir.) 
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ARCHBKACHUS  CAm'^qCM)-  Then  an 
taM  BytUcal  iimiiingii  of  tU»  name,  eonceniiiig 
wkm  ■■thing  of  intciwt  i«  kaown,  the  one  a  mm 
rfllaiaalu  and  the  other  a  urn  <if  Priam.  (ApoUod. 
S.  7.  S  a,  m.  12. 1  5.)  [U  &] 

ABCHE'XACHUS  CAfX^MOXM),  of  Eaboea, 
vrala  a  wmk  an  hia  natiTa  eamitrf,  which  e<m- 
■Mcd  a*  leaat  of  thne  hooka.  (Stnh.  x.  p^  46i; 
AAea.  tL  &  964,  a. ;  Clam.  Alex.  Stram.  L  p. 
aST,  ik  cd.  Paria,  1629;  Ifaapoaat  »  •■  KariAMtam 
ifm  ;  Pint,  dt  h.tl  Omr.f.  27.)  Whether  thii 
AwrhJIaiia  «aa  tha  aatiiar  of  the  gmamatieal  worit 
hi  Monmfiin  (SehoL  ad  ApoUim.  lUatU  ir. 
362).  iaawslaiii. 

AKCHElKyRUS  (^Afx^i-p-),  a  aon  of  the 
I  king  Ljcmgna,  and  Enij^Uee,  Hit  leal 
aa  Ophekaa,  wUeh  was  aid  to  have  been 
ijchenioraa,  that  i%  "the  Fonnmner 
at  death,"  oo  the  ftOowing  wvannn.  When  the 
SaewB  henea  on  their  expedition  igainit  Thebe* 
■»u|m«J  a*  Nfnwa  to  take  in  water,  the  aiuie  of 
Ae  kUU  Ophdtes,  whib  ihewiiw  the  wa^  to  the 
Saras,  laft  the  chQd  atone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
>  killed  by  a  diagon,  and  boried  by  the 
But  aa  AmphianHia  aaw  in  thia  accident 
hading  destruction  to  Um  and  hiseonH 
thaj  caUed  the  child  AnheoMnis,  and 
d  tha  Nciuean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(ApaOad.  iiL  6.  S  4.)  [L.  &] 

ARCHrNOR  {'Afxintf),  one  of  the  NioUds 
(Hjgin.  fUk.  11),  and  pethaps  tbe  same  who  is 
eded  by  Orid  (JAiL  A  248)  Alphanor.  The 
names  of  the  Niobids,  howercr,  difier  Teiy  much 
h  the  difierent  lista,  [L.  &] 

ARCHESITA.  [AacnaiLAini,  Artists,  Nok  4.] 
ARCHR'STRATUS  CAm'<rrp<>roi).  I.  One 
af  the  ten  grjainyuf  who  wen  appointed  to  anper- 
atda  Alrihiadea  in  the  wwimand  of  the  Athenian 
Best  afts  the  battle  of  Notinm,  &  c.  407.  Xeno- 
phon  sstd  Diodoms,  who  gire  ns  his  name  in  this 
iiit,  say  no  mon  ti  him ;  but  we  leani.  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  ha  appears  therefon 
ta  hare  been  with  Conon  what  Callioatidas 
Atheaisa  fleet  thither  from  'Bjoerir- 
I  (Xen.  HtU.  i.  5.  8  16  S  Diod.  xin.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  'Amk.  <«psB.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xm. 
MM.  1.6.1 16;  ThiriwaO'kCrasee.Tol.iT.pwllS, 
aole3.1 

2.  A  member  of  the  iSeuXif  at  Athens,  who 
daring  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Acgoqiotanii,  B.  c.  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
far  adTiaing  capitoJation  on  the  tarns  requind  by 
the  Spartmu.    (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  1£.) 

3k  The  moscr  of  the  decree  pssaed  by  the 
Athoiians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonidea,  that  an 
rdwail  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
ess  nulip,  and  the  regent  Polyqierchoii, 
to  aecasa  Fhodon  of  treason,  &  c.  SI8.  (PhiL 
noc.  c  Sa.)  Schneider  {ad  Xen.  Hell.  iL  2. 
I  15),  by  a  strange  anachnmism,  identifies  this 
Anhistialui  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
abora.  [ELK] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  QApxiirrpcmii).  1.  Of 
Oda  or  Syneose  (Athni.  i.  p.  4,  d),  but  mon 
•soaliy  described  aa  a  natiTe  of  Oela,  appears  to 
hare  tired  about  the  time  of  the  yaonger  Dio- 
nysias.  He  travelled  thnnigh  Tarions  conntriet  in 
order  to  beeonw  •ecniately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  conU  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gare 
the  resnits  of  his  reseaiches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Alt  of  Codwry,  which  was  cakbcated  in  an- 
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tifidty.nl  beonstonliy  nfand  to  by  Athanaaaa. 
In  no  part  of  the  Uellenie  worid  waa  th*  art  of 
good  living  eanied  to  sach  an  extent  as  in  SicOy 
(the  Siealae  dapm,  Hk  Carm.  m.  1.  18,  became 
pcorerfaia])  ;  and  Terpsion,  who  is  describsd  as  a 
teacher  of  Archastntos,  had  alnady  written  • 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  8S7« 
h.)  The  work  of  Arehestiatas  is  died  Iqr  the  an- 
dento  mder  fire  different  titka, — ^TaaT^oyfa, 
raaTfero/ila,  'OijnBtNfa,  Aema^vyla,  and  'Blunl- 
(■Mb  Enmns  wroto  an  imitation  or  tansiatian  of 
thia  poem  under  the  title  of  Cbnana  AdypaiWoa 
01  Ai^MtMea.  (ApoL  ApoU  p.  484,  Ondand.) 
Arehestrstas  deliTCicd  hu  pwcepts  in  the  styw 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  iscJied  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  Theognia 
of  ghmons,  and  his  work  is  refenad  to  as  the 
•'  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
vii.  pp.  S10,a.  320,1)  Hisdeserhitionofthevarioas 
natnrsl  objecto  used  for  the  table  was  so  aocnnta, 
that  Aristotle  mada  ose  of  his  woric  in  giving  aa 
acconnt  of  the  natural  history  of  SsheiL  The  ex- 
tant fiagmenta  have  been  collected  and  axphunad 
by  Schntider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natuial 
History  (vol  L  pp.  Iv.— Ixxr.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menico  Sana,  nnder  the  title  of  **  I  fiammenti 
deDa  Oastronomia  di  Archestrato  lacetdti  a  volga- 
rixaati,"  Palermo,  182S,  8vo. 

a.  The  aathor  of  a  work  Ilt^  AAXifrMr  (Athen. 
xir.  p.6M,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  fioa 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  {'Apx*rvU'),  of  Syrsensfc 
wroto  an  aocoont  of  the  mterview  of  Thalea  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypseint  of 
Corinth,  St  which  ArcheUmnsiras  present.  (Diog, 
laerl  I  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('A/>x(«).  of  Corinth,  the  ftander 
of  Syraense,  B.  c  734.  He  was  a  Heraeleid,  either 
of  the  w— <*i«^  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
acconnt  at  Corinth.  In  conseqnence  of  the  deMth 
of  Actaeon  [AcTAaoN,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  lean 
his  conntiy.  He  eontolted  the  Delphic  Orade, 
which  directed  hka,  says  Paosanias,  who  gives  the 
thne  hexameters,  "to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
when  AnthnsB  and  Alpheios  nqipeared."  Ae- 
cording  to  an  acconnt  given  in  Straho,  Staph. 
Bys.,  and  at  greater  leiu|th,  with  the  four  vensa 
of  the  Oracle,  ^y  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Mysoelliu,  the  fannder  of  Cnton,  wen 
inqniring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which^ey  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Hyecellns  chose  health,  and  Archiaa  wealth ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonics  wen  connected.  Archiaa 
sailed  in  company,  we  an  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  CheisicrBtes,  his  counttyman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra:  at  also  Hyscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  sssisted.  Thence  he  pvo- 
ceeded  to  bis  destination.  (Thu&  vi.  3  |  Pint. 
AmaL  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Exe.  ii.  p^  288 ;  Pans. 
V.  7.  82;  Stnbo,  vi  pp.  262,269;  Steph.  Bys. 
e.  V.  ^raau.;  Schol.  ad  Ariel.  Sg.  10B9.  See 
also  Cunton,  F.H.B.C.  734,  snd  voL  ii.  pp.  264, 
266  ;  MullerV  J)or.  i.  6.  |  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  f  A«fM)-  1-  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  u^n  Samoa 
in  B.  c  525.  Herodotui  saw  at  Pitana  m  laconia 
his  grandson  Archias.   (Herod.  iiL  65.) 

Z  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  waa  sent  in 
K  a  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cnnon,  to  appnhend 
the  onton  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Athenian!,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.'  He 
wized  Hfperide*  and  othera  in  the  nnctnaiy  of 
Aeacnt  in  Aegina,  and  tranaported  them  to  Qe(H 
Dae  in  Argolii,  when  they  were  executed.  He 
alto  apprehended  Demoatbenet  in  the  temple  of 
Poieidon  in  Calasreia.  Archiae,  who  wa*  nick- 
named ^uyaSoB^pas,  the  hunter  of  the  ezilea, 
ended  hit  life  in  great  poTerty  and  diagraee.  (Pint 
Dm.  28,  29,  n.  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Anian,  m. 
PluL  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  BeMcer.) 

8.  The  goTcmor  of  Cypnii  under  Ptolemy,  i»- 
cetTed  a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  iaiand  to 
Demetrina,  b.  c.  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himaelf.    (Polyh.  xzziii.  8.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  gnunmarian,  probably  lired 
about  the  time  of  Augnatut,  aa  be  waa  the  teacher 
of  Epaphioditua.  (Suidaa,  >.  c.  "Eira^p^iTot ; 
Villoiaon,  Pnitg.  ad  ApoU.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  b.  c.  120.  Hia 
name  ia  known  chiefly  from  the  apeech  of  Cicero  • 
in  hia  defence,  which  ia  the  only  aonrce  of  infimn- 
ation  about  him,  and  muat  therefore  be  rery  qnee- 
tionable  evidence  of  hia  talent,  conaideting  that  die 
Teraea  of  Archiaa  had  been  employed  in  eelebnting 
the  part  which  that  ointor  played  in  the  conapiraey 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terma  with  many 
of  the  first  fiuniliea  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whoae  name  he  adopted.  Hia  reception 
daring  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
( pro  A  rck.  e.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  thdr  rej^ters,  ahewa  that  hia  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  conaiderable.  In 
B.  <%  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expreaaion  "piaetextatua"  (c.  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  P.  H.  iiu  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  liucullus  {ad  Att.  i.  16.  9), 
Marina,  then  consul,  Hortenaius  the  father,  Metel- 
Ina  Piua,  Q.  Catulna,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
Btay,  he  accompanied  Luenllns  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
aentenced  for  hia  management  of  the  alave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heradea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
aa  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vilegei  than  Tarentum,  he  waa  enrolled  aa  a  dticen. 
He  waa  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullua, — ^in  Aaia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  B.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatie  war.  Aa  ha  had  aung  the  Cim- 
brie  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  thia  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
m  honour  of  Lncnllua.  We  do  not  hear  whether 
be  finiahed  hia  poem  in  honour  of  Cieero'a  consol- 
ship  (ell);  in  &  c  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  (ad  Alt.  L  16) ;  or  whether 
he  ever  pnUiahed  hia  intended  CaecHiana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellna  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epignma : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  wen  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Opiuda,  ii.  p^  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, ill  p.  452,  note  k.i  These  an  all  of  little 
merit.  In  B.C.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero^  who 


*  Sehroeter  has  attacked  the  gennineneaa  of  thia 
oration  (Omtio  mar  r:ulgo  ftrim  pro  Archia,  &c., 
Ijps.  1818),  which  ia  however  as  fiilly  established 
aa  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's  speeclus. 
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waa  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bok  |>.  SM,  '«& 
OrellL)  Cieen  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  s|»n«fc  ky 
which  the  name  of  Archiaa  has  been  pnaarvaaL 
"  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  wko  stcsi 
so  high  as  an  au&or,  whose  talent  had  been  am- 
ploy^  in  celebrating  Lncnllua,  Marina,  and  iiim- 
telf,  might  well  deterva  to  be  a  Romaa  dtiae^ 
The  register  certainly,  of  Handea,  in  wUeh  Ma 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fam  is 
the  Manian  war;  but  their  aniliassadnia  and  Lw 
Lucullua  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  ibanL 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  yens  befai«  he  b»- 
came  citisen,  had  given  the  nsnal  notiee  befiaa 
Q.  Metellna  Piua,  and  if  hia  property  hod  mvcr 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  «*•  b»- 
cause  of  his  absence  with  Lueullus — and  that  waa 
after  all  no  proof  of  dtiaenship.  He  had  nada 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (oomp.  DU.  of  AwL  t.9. 
Tatamaitum,  Hera),  and  his  name  waa  oa  «k*  ' 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  claim  waa  Us 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  H." 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c  8)  and  Qnfnriliaii 
(z.  7.  §  19),  Arehiaa  had  the  gift  of  malmig  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  nombers,  and  waa  c»-- 
nuu4cable  for  the  richnees  of  his  bmgnage  and  Us 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C  T.  A.] 

ARCHI'BI  US  (*Af>x(Aet).  I.  An  Alazandriaia 
grammarian,  the  son  or  firthar  of  the  giaimiiaiian 
ApoUonius  [Apolloniub,  No.  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callimadnas. 
(Suidaa, «.  e.) 

2.  Of  Leucaa  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  whs 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Said.  a. «.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  CAf>x'«u»).  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particnlars  are  known,  but  who  aaaat 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  oentnry  after 
Chriat,  as  he  ia  quoted  Inr  Heliodoras  (in  Coociii^ 
Oraeeor.  CUrury.  Ubri,  »e.,  Flor.  1754,  ibl.  pt  96) 
and  Galen.  (D»  AnM.  ii.  10,  v<d.  ziv.  f.  159 ;  Ut 
Chmpot.  Medkam.  tee.  Gat.  v.  14,  vol  xiii.  pi  B49.) 
Pliny  mentions  (If.  JV.  xviiL  70)  a  person  of  the 
aame  name  who  wrote  a  fboliah  and  supetstitioaa 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  bat  it  n  on- 
certain  which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  phyddan.         [W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHIDAMGIA  ('AfxtUlMa).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aiisto- 
menea,  let  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
pritoner.    (Pana^  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  pot  t* 
death,  t(f<^er  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c  9401 
(Pint  Agit,  4,  20.) 

8.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  henelf 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  iieaily  taken 
by  Pyrrhns  in  B.  a  272,  and  opposed  the  plsa 
which  had  been  entertnned  of  sending  the  waaaan 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (PfrHi  27)  calls  her  'Afxi- 
Saitla,  but  Polyaenns  (viii.  49)  Apx^S^"*.  Th* 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Ckodaa 
(Cleomenea  p). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  QApxOaiutt),  king  of 
Sparta,  I2th  of  the  Enrynontids,  son  of  Anazi- 
damua,  contemporary  with  tne  Tegeatan  war,  which 
fiiBowed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mea- 
senian,  in  n.  c.  668.  (Pans.  iii.  7.  §  6,  oomp.  S. 
i  6.)  [A.  H.  a] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  XL,  king  of  Sputa,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontida,  son  of  Zeuxidamua,  soooeeded  ta 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  giand&tkei 
Leotycfaides,  B.  c  469.  In  the  4th  or  ptAMfi 
rather  the  6th  year  of  hit  nign,  his  kingdom  was 
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4Arf  if  tiM  tROMBdou  cdunitjr  if  Uw  gnat 
■rthqadw,  b7  which  all  laronm  wu  ihaken,  and 
%aR*  aad*  a  heap  cf  raina.  On  thia  occaaion 
ka  jntixja  af  mind  ia  nud  to  bava  aarad  hia  peo- 
fk.  fmaaag  tha  danger  from  tha  Helota,  he 
■Banaaed,  bj  aoonding  an  alann,  the  aeatteied 
■Rniac  Sfaitana,  and  ooflected  them  amund  him, 
^famuy  at  a  djafawm  ban  the  niina,  in  a  body 
■Saat  ta  detar  the  aaiailnnta.  To  him,  too, 
otbc  than  ta  Nicomedaa,  the  gnaidian  of  hu  col- 
l■fa^  Pldatoaaaz,  (Plciatan^na  via  probably 
dad,)  «oaId  he  entmnitted  the  conduct  of  the 
(■■leit  with  the  reToIted  MmirninTH.  which  oo- 
c^iea  this  and  the  following  nine  yean.  In  tha 
t^cditiooa  to  Delphi  and  to  Doria,  and  the  hoa- 
tiitin  with  Athena  down  to  the  SO  yean'  tnioe^ 
Kaame  ia  not  mentioned ;  thongh  in  the  diacua- 
■■  at  Sputa  before  the  final  duaolution  of  that 
frm  he  cooea  forwaid  u  one  who  haa  had  expe- 
ntacc  of  many  wan.  Of  tha  Peloponneaian  war 
■taiifwafiBd  the  fint  10  yean  umetimea  atyled 
iW  ibdudamian  war  ;  the  ahaie,  howerer,  taken 

■  it  by  Aichidamiia  waa  no  more  than  the  com- 
■aai  sf  the  fint  two  ezpeditiotte  into  Attica ;  in 
Ike  M  year,  of  the  inreatment  of  Pfartaea  ;  and 
ipa  of  the  thirl  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
&&  In  427  Cleonaenn  commanded;  in  426 
igi,  aan  and  now  aacoeaaor  of  Arehidamoa.  Hia 
'auk  aaiat  theieiine  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
«{ lUa,  thoagh  pnhafalT  after  the  beginning  of  that 
•Kder  CkoBKnea ;  for  bad  Agia  already  ancceeded, 
ka,  aioat  likely,  and  xwt  Oeomenei,  would  hare 
i«aaiiiiiili.J ;  m  the  42nd  year,  theiefoie,  of  hia 
n%B,  &  c  427.  Hia  Tiewa  of  thia  momentoua 
■O^gie,  aa  rqneaented  by  Thucydidea,  aeem  to 
pnfjr  the  character  that  hiatorian  giTca  him 
4  iiudl%enee  and  temperance.  Hia  jnat  eatimato 
<l  tit  comparatiTe  atiength  of  the  parties,  and 
kia  nhctanee  to  enter  without  prepoiation  on 
a  eaoteat  inndTing  ao  much,  deaerre  our  admira- 
liaa ;  though  in  hia  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
lata  to  haTe  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemon'a 
•aol  aaperioiity.  The  opening  of  the  aiege  of 
Rstua  diapbiys  aomething  of  the  aame  deliberate 
^aocler;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ntwj  in  trait,  howerer  we  may  question  the  pro- 
taUe  Rnll,aecms  to  breathe  hia  just  and  temperate 
y°t-  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  ezclnded 
><■  sB  icsponailriHty  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
As  hand,  on  their  annender  in  the  year  of  his 
'"^  We  nay  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
*ate  tfaa  acceounodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
taahared  eimmistancea,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
**<ns  to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  thongh  not  in 
*P«<  aa  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
^<*  ke  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
n«  in  aeme  pointa  h«  leema  to  hare  reaembled. 
He  left  two  aona  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
Bat  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  fother's  half- 
f*"  i  Agcailaas  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
^■mly  the  wonan  of  mall  etatnre  whom  the 
tfkan  fiacd  him  for  manying),  and  Cyniaca,  the 
■IjwiaiBB,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
l^tay.  (Thob  L  ii.  iiL;  Died.  zL  63 ;  VaoM.  iii. 
':  H  9,  10;  nut.  Cbmm,  16,  Jgti.  1  ;  Herod. 
"■J'O  [A.H.C.] 

AHCHIDAIIUS  III,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
^  tke  Eaiypontids,  was  son  of  Agesihius  II, 
Webitbear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  fother 

■  keaalf  of  Sphodiiaa,  to  whose  son  Qeonymus  he 
***  "t'Hwd,  and  who  waa  thus  sared,  through 
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the  weak  afiection  of  Agesilana,  fina  the.  paaiali- 
ment  which  his  anwartantablt  invasion  of  Attica, 
had  deserved,  a  c.  378.  (Xen.  Hill.  r.  4.  H  25— 
33  s  Diod.  XT.  39 ;  Plut.  Jga.  c.  26 ;  oomp^  Pint. 
PtL  e.  14.)  In  B.  c.  371,  he  waa  sent,  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  us  illneas  of  Ageaihna  (Xen.  UtO,  r.  4. 
i  66;  Pint.  Age*,  c  27),  to  soccoar  the  defeated 
Spartana  at  Lenctra ;  bat  Jaaon  of  Phetae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebana, 
and  Archidamns,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Hegaia,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  HeU.  n. 
*■  H  17—26 :  comp.  Diod.  xr.  54,  55  (  Weaa,  ad 
loB.;  Thiilwall's  Gnect,  roL  t.  p.  78,  note.)  Ia 
867,  with  tha  aid  of  the  anxiliariea  fomiahed  by 
Dionysius  I,  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadiana 
and  Argires  in  what  has  been  called  tha  "Tearless 
Bottle,"  &om  the  statement  in  hia  despotches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  BdL 
•m.  1.  §  28;  Plut.  Ago.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  L  45; 
Diod.  XT.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  36b',  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamns"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  bis  country  in  her  reaolu- 
tion  of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  aeparato 
peace  with  Thebea.  (Xen.  HdL.  vii.  4.  |  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  againat  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  FJia  (Xen.  Hdl.  vii.  4.  i  20,  &c;  Just 
vi.  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Ageailaus  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  hifSed  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Udi,  vii.  5.  §  9,  &c; 
Diod.  rv.  82, 83 ;  Plut.  ^  on.  c  34 ;  Isocr.  ;^.  odyl  rot. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  hia  &ther  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  fomiahing  Philomelas, 
the  Phodan,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  hie 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seixure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  aacred  war. 
n>iod.  xvi  24 ;  Just.  viiL  I ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp,  ap,  Pcuu.  iiL  10.)  In  852,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolntion  (8ioutia><a'i)  of  that  community ; 
and  Aichidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39 ;  Fans. 
viiL  27 ;  DemoatL  pro  MtgaL ;  comp.  AristoL  Po- 
lit.  T.  10,  ed.  Bekk.]  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamns  marching  into  Ph»- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
donis  (xvi.  59),  the  Phodans  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  finm  what 
Aeschines  ((b  Fait,  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  laden  to  Ajchidamna,  "to 
ahum  himself  about  the  dangen  of  Sparta  taihei 
thanof  Phods."  Demosthenes  (<fe/'ab.Z^ p.  365) 
hints  at  a  priTuto  midentandmg  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  traaehery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  aeoonnt, 
or  as  being  diatmsted  by  Phalaecus  (Aesch.  d»  Fab. 
Leg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  efliKt 
anything  on  behalf  of  tha  Phodans,  Archidamns, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  vrithdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philip's  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvL  63, 88; 
Pans.  iii.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280;  Theopomp.  i^. 
Athen.  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Pint.  Aspt,  &  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa.  (vi  ch.  4, 16.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHTDA'HUS  IV.,  icing  of  Bpsm,  28id  of 
the  EiUTpontidi,  wu  the  Km  of  Eadiunidu  I.  uid 
the  gnuidaon  of  Archidamu  III.  (Pint  Agit,  S.) 
He  wu  king  in  b.  c.  296,  whan  he  wu  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Polioreetet.  (Pint  Demttr.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sputa,  27th  of 
the  EniTpontida,  wu  the  ton  of  Endainidu  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agia  IV.  On  the  mnider  of 
hia  brother  Agit,  in  B.  c.  240,  Aichidamiu  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  poaeewion  of  the  tiinme 
eome  time  after  Ae  accesiion  of  Cleomenea,  thnniEh 
the  meani  of  Aretna,  who  withed  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephort :  it  appeora  that  Cleomenea 
alao  wu  privy  to  hia  recall.  AnhidarnDs  waa, 
however,  alain  afanoat  immediately  after  hia  retain 
to  Sparta,  by  thow  who  had  killed  hia  brother  and 
who  dreaded  hit  vengeance.  It  iadoabtfiil  whether 
Cleomenea  wu  a  party  to  the  mnrder.  (Plat. 
Ckom.  1,  5  ;  comp.  Polyb.  r.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damu V.  wu  the  lut  king  of  the  Enrypootid 
race.  He  left  aona,  who  wen  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenea  in  B.  a  220,  but  they  were  paaaed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  ttianger,  Lycuigna, 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  a.  Append,  e.  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  ihe  Aetolian.  [Abchbda- 
Mirs,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  ('ApxIS<V<o<>.  a  Greek  phyai- 
eian  of  whom  no  particolois  are  known,  but  who 
mnit  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  &  a, 
u  Galen  quotea  one  of  hia  opiniona  (Da  SimpL 
Medieam.  Temper,  ae  FacuU.  iL  5,  &c,  voL  xL  p. 
471,  &0.),  which  wu  preaerved  by  Diodet  of 
Coryatna.  A  phyiician  of  the  tome  name  it  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N,  Ind.  And),  and  a  few 
fcBgmenta  .on  veterinary  anraeiy  by  a  peraon 
named  Archedemua  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Vete- 
rinariae  Mcdicinae  Libri  Duo,"  firat  publiahed  in 
Latin  by  J.  RuelHua,  Poiia,  1530,  foL,  and  after- 
warda  m  Greek  by  S.  Orynaena,  BoaiL  1537, 
4to.  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('Apxi'i'n)),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naocratia  in  Egypt,  whote  &me  apreod  through 
Greece,  wu  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod.  iL 
136;  Ae}ian,K./f'. zii.  63;  Athen.ziiLp.  696,d.) 

ARCHI'OENES  ('A^x'T^'V),  m  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  phyaicion,  whoae  name  ia  probably 
more  fiuniliar  to  matt  non-profeaaional  leodierB  than 
that  of  many  othera  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  JuvenaL  (vi.  236,  xiiL  98, 
ziv.  253.)  He  wu  the  moat  cekbroled  of  the  aect 
of  the  Eeiectid  (DkL  i^AnL  «.  v.  BdeeHa),  and  wu 
a  native  of  Apomea  in  Syria ;  he  pnetiaed  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiajan,  A.  n.  98-117,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  hia  proCeaaional  akill. 
He  ia,  however,  reprobated  aa  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obtcnra  tenn*  into  the  acience, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  re^tjr  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatiae  on  the  pulae,  on  which  Oalen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  ^>peara  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  reel  existence,  and  were  for  the 
moat  port  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  obtervation ;  and  the  tame 
remark  may  be  applied  to  on  amngement  which 
he  proposed  of  fisvetih  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  diflciples,  who  for  many  years  moinloiDed  a  re- 
tipectaUe  latdc  b  their  pntaion.    The  naine  of 
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the  &ther  of  Aichigeoea  wu  PhiHopoa;  he  sms 

fopil  of  Agathinna,  whose  lifi>  he  ones  asitd 
AaATHiNm] ;  and  he  died  at  the  i^  «lha  at 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Said.  «.  n.  'AnPt-i 
Endoe.  Piolar.  ap.  VUloisra,  Amed,  CV-.  voL  Lf 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  hit  works  sre  pi^ 
served,  of  which,  however,  nothing  but  s  6* 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  fn- 
terved  by  other  ancient  anthots,  and  tome  sic  tA 
in  MS.  in  the  King't  Library  at  Pariau  (Ceoairt 
Amead.  Gr.  Parit.  voL  i.  ppt  394,  395.)  By  mm 
writera  he  ia  eonaidered  to  have  belonged  to  tit 
aect  of  the  PneumaticL  (Oolen,  Introd.  c  9.  vaL 
xir.  p.  699.)  For  fiirther  particnlais  rMpeetiag 
Aichigenes  see  Le  Cleic,  Ifiit.  dt  la  Mid.;  fiUe. 
BiU.  Gr.  voL  ziiL  p.  80,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  mi. 
de  la  Mid.;  Holler,  BM.  Mtdie.  PraA  v«L  I 
p.  198  j  Osierhaaaen,  Hitt  Seelae  PmnmeA  Mil 
Altor(1791,8vo.;  HaAem, Anakda UUonohO/i. 
d*  Ardl^ieme,  ^,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816;  Itoat^ 
CkteL  der  Med.;  Bostock's  Autoy  qf  Mediant, 
from  which  work  part  of  th*  Receding  acoout  ii 
taken.  [W.AO.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  Cf^l>xf*^oxn),  of  Psios,ini 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  scceidi^ 
to  fixed  rules.     He  nourished  about  714-67S  B.C 

iBode,  OetduM*  der  Ly.  DidM.  i.  pp.  St,  47.) 
le  wu  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  Us 
the  priesthood  in  Parot.      His  grandbther  im 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  JM 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  wu  introdnctd  if 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  inferaal  itpam 
at  Delphi.     Hia  &ther  wu  Teleaiclet,  and  liii  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.     In  the  Sower  of  Ini 
X  (between  710  and  700  B.  c),  and  pnbsblj 
r  he  had  already  gained  a  prize  for  his  tijRui  ta 
Demeter  (SchoL  m  AritUipliAv.  1 762X  Airhilocha 
went  fiom  Poros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  vl)^ 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.    The  nutiTC 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectnnd.   It 
wu  most  pr^Uy  the  result  of  a  poKlical  daap, 
to  which  cause  wu  added,  in  the  cote  of  Aniius' 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.     He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lfcaai- 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refotBd  to 
give  hia  daughter  to  the  poet     Ennued  at  lUi 
treatment,  Arohilochua  attacked  the  whole  {miljr 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  fpfji 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abendoned  fivct. 
The  veriet  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Dcneier, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  dasghten  of 
Lycambea  are  aaid  to  have  hung  themaelret  throng 
thame.     The  bittcmets  which  he  expresses  in  bs 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iiL  f. '% 
U)  teema  to  have  ariaen  in  part  alao  from  the  b* 
estimatian  in  which  he  wu  held,  u  being  the  MB 
of  a  slave.    Neither  wu  he  more  happy  st  Thaiot. 
He  drawt   the  most  melancholy  pictura  of  u 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  qnittid  is 
disgust     (Plut  de  ExiL  12.  p.  604 ;  Stnho,  rir. 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370 ;  Eustath.  ia  Odyu.  L  p.  237i 
Aelian,  Y.H.  xii.  50.1     While  at  TTiasos,  he  i»- 
currcd  the  di^tace  of  losing  hit  shield  is  in  en- 
gagement with  the  Thraciant  of  the  oppoiile  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeu  under  simllsr  arena- 
stances,  instead  of  being  uhamed  of  the  duasUTi 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.    Plutarch  (/■■<.  I^*"- 
p.  239,  b.)  statc^  that  Anhilochus  was  hsniihei 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  be  had  snind 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  hia  poems,  that  > 
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■an  \ai  brtter  throw  awny  hii  nrnii  tbnii  kite  Mt 
Be.  But  Valerias  Mazfanut  (tL  S,  ezt.  1 )  aiya, 
tkit  tlia  pocma  of  Aidiikdiui  wen  fnUdden  at 
Sfiafta  hmaati  of  tMr  lioentioBineat,  and  eapeci- 
aUj  on  arBconnt  of  tlie  attack  on  the  danghten  of 
LjtaiabeK.  It  nniat  ramain  doabtfbl  whether  a 
umfuaion  haa  beoi  made  between  the  penonal 
luatety  of  tbe  {loet  and  the  &te  of  hii  woiki,  both 
in  this  Instance  and  in  the  ■tory  that  he  won  the 
priae  at  Olynipia  with  hi»  hymn  to  Hendea 
(Tsetses,  CUL  i.  685),  of  which  thu  nnich  i*  oer- 
taia,  thst  the  Olympic  yietaci  saed  to  nng  ahymn 
Vy  Arriiilnchns  in  their  trinmphal  proeeMion.  (Pin- 
£a,  Orjnsp.  ix.  I.)  Theae  tnditiou,  and  the  cer- 
tain ftct  tliat  the  finne  of  Archilochna  waa  qiread, 
in  his  lifetime,  orer  the  whole  of  Oreece,  together 
witk  hii  nnaettled  diarKter,  lender  it  probable 
tlat  be  made  many  jounieya  of  which  we  have  no 
accoont.  It  aeema,  that  he  Tiaited  Siria  in  Lower 
Italy,  tlie  only  city  sf  whidi  he  apeaki  weU. 
(Atben.  xiL  p.  533,  d.)  At  length  he  ntaraed  to 
Pazoa,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Pariana  and  the 
people  of  Naxoa,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Catondas  or  Coiax.  The  IMphian  oracle, 
whi^  before  the  birth  of  Aichilochna,  had  pio- 
Btwd  to  his  bther  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
Boanoed  a  enrie  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  beconss  ''he  had  slain  the  serrant  of  the 
Moaea."  (IXon  Chiysott.  Orat,  83,  vd.  iL 
p.  5.) 

Aicbilochns  shored  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletaa  and  Terponder,  in  the  honour  of  ests- 
M'«fc"^  lyric  poetry  tbronghoat  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callinna;  and  though  Callinns  was  somewhat 
aUer  than  Arehilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
dosfat  that  the  latter  waa  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me- 
kager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  hit 
Cbrnso.  (38.) 

Bat  it  waa  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fame  of  Aichilochus  was  founded.  The  first  phee 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Saphodes,  Pindar,  and 
oTen  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  ud  epic  poetry, 
■o  waa  Archilachas  the  first  of  iambic  satiriad 
writers ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
abore  an  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost.  Le.;  Longin. 
ziiL  3;  Velleiaa,  L  5;  Cicero,  OraL  3;  Hem- 
deitoa,  <q>.  Diog.  lacrt  iz.  I.)  The  ststnes  of 
Arehilochas  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
■une  day  (Antip.  ThesaaL  Bp^.  45),  and  two 
Smco,  which  are  thooght  to  be  their  likenesses,  an 
icmnd  pfaKcd  together  in  a  Janus-like  buiL  (Vi»- 
eonti,  /cos.  Gnc.  L  p.  82.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
jadged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  tpwial  mark 
of  &Yoar  to  Homer  in  leading  Ardiilachus  into  a 
diSmnt  department  of  poetry.  {Epi;.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Licbd  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Arehilochus  expressed  the 
strangest  feelings  in  the  moat  nnmeasured  lan- 
goage.  The  licence  of  Ionian  democtacy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  ^sappointed  man  wen  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  gire  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unbmiliar 
with  the  political  and  religioaa  licence  which  at 
•nee  indtnl  and  protected  the  poet,  his  aitiie  was 
Uamed  fer  its  severity  (Liebel,p.41);  and  the 
anoCioB  acoonnted  most  coD^icnon*  in  hia  Tcnes 
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WBi  "nga,"  aa  we  sea  in  the  Une  af  Hence  (i4. /'. 
79): 

"Anliilodmm  pnpiio  lahiea  anuant  iambo,** 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (Lc.},  Avnwvrst 
Utttam ;  and  his  Uttemaaa  passed  into  a  pnverl^ 
'AfXAix"*  Teif.  Bat  then  mast  hare  been 
something  men  than  men  aucastie  power,  than 
most  hsTs  bemi  tinth  and  delicate  wit,  in  die  sar- 
eaams  af  the  poet  whom  Plato  doaa  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  veiy  wise,'*  (rsi;  aa^trriroi),  Bnptib.  ii. 
p.  365.)  Qaintaian  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
gicateat  power  of  ezpnasaon,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  bnef^  with  ra- 
pid changes  (faam  vaiidat,  tmm  bntt$  mtntmtmfu* 
•esfeatias),  the  greatest  life  and  nerronsnais  (;rfs- 
rniins  saayiais  at^ne  mrvormm),  and  considers 
that  wfaaterer  fahune  his  works  deaerre  is  the  fiiolt 
•f  hia  auhjects  and  not  of  hia  geaioh  In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Onek  critica  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plot,  dt  Ami.  13,  p.  45,  a.)  Of  modem  writers, 
Afchilochus  haa  been  pcrbapa  beat  nnderstood  by 
Miilier,  who  mp,  "The  oatensibls  object  of  Ar. 
chiloehna'  lambies,  like  that  of  the  later  omedy, 
waa  to  giro  reality  to  caricatures,  areij  hideoos 
CaUnn  rf  which  waa  made  more  striking  by  bdng 
magnified.  Bat  that  theae  pictures,  like  carica- 
tores  bam  the  hand  of  a  master,  bad  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Arehilochus'  iambics  prodnced,  both  npon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.  Mem  calumniea  could 
never  have  driven  the  danghten  of  Lycambaa  to 
hang  themselves, — i^  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.  But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;  the  universal  admimtiou 
wliich  was  awarded  to  Arehilochus'  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satira,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?  When  Plato 
produced  his  fint  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Oorgias  is  iud  to  have  exclaimed  "Athena  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Arehilochus  I"  l°hia  oom- 
pariion,  mode  by  a  man  not  nnocqaainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Arehilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satira 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it"  (/fntory  f^ 
lie  LUerattn  t^Grmet,  i.  f.  135.) 

The  satire  of  pereceding  writen,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  MargUn,  was  leas  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Arehilochus  wen  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  pei^ 
aonal  bitterness  and  aaicastic  power.  This  kind  of 
mtin  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous efiiiBions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Frogt,  was 
called  iambiu;  and  the  same  name  waa  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Arehilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  atyle  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  efiiisions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  &e  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  ss  the  thesis, 
the  light  trifling  chaiocter  of  which  was  admirably 
ada|rted  to  express  the  lively  phy  of  wit.  Accord- 
ing aa  the  aisis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  ue  chaiao- 
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teristica  raipeetiTcIy  of  the  iambaa  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. Theae  ahort  feet  he  formed  into  oontinned 
iTatema,  by  nnitinff  ereiy  two  of  them  into  a  |nir 
(a  wuin  or  dipodia),  in  which  one  aiaia  wa«  more 
■trongiy  aocentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theaea  waa  left  donbtfol  aa  to  quantity,  ao 
that,  eonaidered  with  reference  to  miuical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  bar.*  Hence  aroae  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metrea,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  aa  well  aa  the  ahorter  fonna 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rerae,  Archilochna  waa  the 
inventor  alao  of  the  qtodt,  which  waa  formed  by 
anbjoining  to  one  or  more  Teraea  a  ahorter  onei 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  oonaiata  of 
three  trocheea,  waa  called  the  ithyphallic  Tone 
(Ui^aWoi).  He  uaed  olao  a  kind  of  Tene  com- 
pounded of  two  difierent  metrical  atructorea,  which 
waa  called  atfnarUU,  Some  writen  aacribe  to 
him  the  inrention  of  the  Satomian  Tene.  (Beot- 
ItjH  Dinrrtntitm  cm  i'/tobfii.)  Aidliloohna  in- 
troduced aeYeral  impioTementa  in  mnaie,  which 
began  abont  hia  time  to  be  applied  to  the  pablic 
ladtationa  of  poetry. 

The  beat  opportunity  we  ban  of  judging  of  the 
atructure  of  Archilochna'  poetry,  though  not  of  ita 
aatiric  character,  ia  fumiahed  by  the  Epodea  of 
Horace,  aa  we  Imid  from  that  poet  hlmaelf  (Rtut. 
i.  19.  23) : 

"  Fuioa  ego  primnm  iamboa 
Oatendi  I^tio,  nnmeroa  animoaqne  aacatua 
Archilochi,  non  rea  et  agentia  rerba  Lycamben." 

Some  manifeat  tranalaUont  of  Archilochua  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epode*.  The  &^[ment*  of  Archi- 
lochiu  which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacob*'  ^ii<io(. 
Grate.,  Ouisford'*  Poel.  Onue.  Mm.,  Bergk'* 
Poet  Lyriei  Graa.,  and  by  Liebel,  ArdilocH  Sa- 
Uyuiae,  Lip*.  1812,  8to. 

Fabricina  (il  pp.  107 — 110)  diacnaae*  fuUy  the 
poaaagv*  in  which  other  writera  of  the  name  ore 
aupposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHIME'DES  (■Apx««'(»'l»),  of  Syracuse, 
the  mott  bmou*  of  ancient  mathematician*,  was 
bom  a  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tzetzea,  which 
make*  him  75  year*  old  at  hi*  death,  be  correcL 

Of  hi*  fiunily  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Micro ;  but  Cicero  ( Time. 
Dap.  T.  23),  contnuting  him  apparently  not  with 
)>iony*iu*  (iu  Torelli  »uggc»t»  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytns, 
*»y«,  "  humilem  homimculum  a  puWcre  et  radio 
excitabo."  At  any  rate,  hi*  actual  condition  in 
Kfe  doe*  not  *eem  to  have  been  elevated  (Siliu* 
ItaL  xiy.  343),  though  he  wn*  certainly  a  fnend,  if 
not  a  kintman,  of  Hiero.  A  modem  tradition 
make*  him  an  anceetor  of  the  Synicuian  viipn 
martyr  St  Lucy.  (Rivaltu*,  m  viL  Ardum.  Max- 
ZMcitUi,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  hi*  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  i*  tnid,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclua,  to  have  *tudied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Viig.  EcL  ill  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemie*,  Philadelphu*  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  teetifiea  hi*  reipect  and  esteem  in 

•  Theae  two  remark*  apply  to  the  fint  arai* 
and  the  Jint  thesi*  of  the  iamliic  metre,  and  to  the 
—comi  ani*  and  the  leaond  the*i*  of  the  trochaic  : 
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aerenl  phoe*  of  hi*  work*.  (See  the  introdnctiaoi 
to  the  Quadratura  Paiabole*  and  the  De  Helkibiia.) 
After  risitinff  other  eoontriea,  be  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Died.  T.  37.)  livy  (uiv.  34)  caUa 
him  a  diatinguiahed  astronomer,  "  unicus  apectater 
coeli  aidemmque;"  a  deacription  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  hia  treatment  tt 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rins.  (See  also  Macrob.  Somm.  &p.  ii.  3.)  He 
was  popularly  beat  known  as  ths  inTenm  of 
several  mgenions  machines ;  but  Plutarch  (A/onxA 
c  14),  who,  it  should  be  obaerved,  confounds  the 
applicatian  of  geometry  to  merhanira  with  the 
solutian  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  ropreaents  him  as  deapiaing  these  eon- 
trivances,  and  only  condescending  to  withdmw 
himself  from  the  abatractiona  of  pnre  geometry  at 
the  requeat  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pni*  aeomelry, 
but  alao  tha  mathematical  theory  of  •everalbraache* 
of  phyaica,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  snceeaa  which  plaoed  him  very  br  in  advaac* 
of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  fonndation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  fbroea  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  easential  addition  was  mode  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  eqnilibrum  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
eatabliahed  by  him  in  his  treatise  "  De  Insidenti- 
bus,"  till  the  publication  of  Stsvin's  Teaeardie*  an 
the  preasuR  of  Snida  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Mie. 
Anal.  voL  L  pp.  1 1, 176.) 

He  conatructed  for  Hiero  variona  engioea  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwarda,  were  so  far  efieetoal 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  aa  to 
convert  the  aiege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plot. 
MamlL  16-18 ;  Liv.  xziv.  34 ;  Polyb.  viu.  5-9.) 
The  accounta  of  the  performancea  of  theae  engioea 
are  eridently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
bnming  of  the  Roman  ahip*  by  the  reflected  ny* 
of  the  ton,  though  very  current  in  later  timea,  i* 
probably  a  fiction,  ainoe  neither  Polybina*  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  give*  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  eariie«t 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Galen  (De  Tamper.  UL 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucion  {HippioM,  c  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  aUudc  to  it  ss 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (abont  a.  d.  1100) 
mentions  it  in  rehiting  the  use  of  a  similar  spfa- 
ratus,  contrived  by  a  certain  Prodns.  when  Bysao- 
tium  was  besieged  in  the  leign  of  Anastasios; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  refrctinic 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  «f 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tietiea  (sboat 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (Chit.  ii.  103 — 156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  asys,  set  the 
Roman  ship*  on  fire  when  they  came  withiu  s 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  conaiBted  of  a  Isige 
hexagonal  mirror  with  "wHwr  ones  diapoaed  roond 
It,  each  of  the  hitter  being  a  polygon  of  24  tUf. 
The  eubject  has  been  a  good  d«l  discussed  la 
modem  time*,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  "  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,"  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Buffon,  who  ha*  left  aa  ekbanrt* 
dinertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  lii^ 
tory  of  minenl*.  (Oearras,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  Ac.) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  ignilii( 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  maaa  alt 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  qoestisa 
i*  alao  examined  in  voL  ii.  of  Peyraid'*  Arehi- 
mede* ;  and  a  prise  essay  upon  it  by  Capelle  ■• 
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■■  the  Dntcfa  in  Gilberfk  "  Anniilen 
der  Pkysk,"  toL  UiL  p.  942.  The  meet  pro- 
kUc  eonchiaian  aeenu  to  be,  that  Aichimedei  had 
•a  mmt  oeoawm  wt  file  to  a  ihip  or  (hip*  by 
meat  of  a  bamiog  nuirar,  and  that  hter  writer* 
UkIj  connected  toe  eircinnitance  with  the  u«ge 
•f  Sjmcaat.  (See  Knch  and  Oruber't  C>afop. 
■1  Ankim.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  fcBowing  additional  initancea  ot  Aidii- 
■tdet*  tkill  in  tlie  ^iplkatian  of  Mtence  hare 
Wca  wBerttd  fi«n  vaiioni  audnn  by  Rivaltos 
(who  edited  hi*  woric*  in  1616)  and  other*. 

He  detected  tha  ndztnn  of  nlTer  in  a  crown 
«Uch  Hien  had  aideicd  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
diifnainrt  the  proportion*  of  the  two  metab,  by 
a  actkad  iggtated  to  him  by  the  OTuflowins  oT 
the  «ater  «hen  he  Memed  into  a  hath.  Whm 
ik  thoaght  tndt  him  be  I*  aid  to  hare  been  *o 
■bA  plwuJ  that,  fetgetting  to  pat  on  his  dothe*, 
he  na  heme  ahonting  (ffniaa,  «ipi|a>.  The  par- 
tieabn  of  the  caknlation  an  not  pmerred,  bat  it 
fnhebiy  depended  npon  a  diieet  compariaon  of  the 
n^U  of  certain  Toranie*  of  ailrer  and  gold  with 
tke  iK%ht  and  Tolnmc  of  the  crown  ;  the  Toluma* 
tauf  aaamied,  at  leaat  in  tha  cue  of  the  crown, 
^  the  qoaatity  of  wnter  diiplaced  when  the  ma** 
*■  ii^Ktaed.  It  ia  not  likely  that  Arehimedea 
•■  *t  thii  time  aoqoainted  with  the  theorem* 
4cnoninted  in  hia  hydroetatical  treatiae  con- 
<Bai*g  the  Itm  cf  wagU  of  bodies  immened  in 
■>Kr,  onoe  he  wmld  hardly  hare  erineed  nich 
hniy  gmdfieation  at  the  obrioii*  diacoveiy  that 
tbej  iqjfat  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown; 
hii  delight  moct  rather  have  arieen  from  hi*  now 
fn<  euching  (igfat  of  a  line  of  inveatigation  which 
kd  baandiateiy  to  the  eolation  of  the  problem 
■■  qoeation,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
(mem*  referred  to.  (VitruT.  ix.  3. ;  PiDclaa. 
Omm.  mBt.\.  Brnd.  iL  3.) 

lleaDperialended  the  bailding  of  a  ehip  of  ex- 
''*'^*»*»T  axe  lor  Hiera,  of  which  a  deacription 
h  gireg  ia  Athenaeo*  (▼.  p.  206,  d),  when  he  i* 
*'**  iBd  to  have  moved  it  to  the  eea  by  tha  help 
^  *  iCRw,  According  to  Pndna,  thi*  *hip  wa* 
"^tadtd  1^  Hien  aa  a  pre*ent  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
("■■Uy  bare  heen  the  oecacion  of  Aichimedes' 
tiAu.  Egypt 

He  mvented  a  machine  called,  from  it*  form, 
'^■^lia,  *od  now  known  a*  the  water-aerew  of 
AirWfdta,  far  pompng  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
■^  tin  TCaad ;  it  i«  aaid  to  have  bean  alao  a*ed  in 
%TP*  by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
!^  jandL  (Diod.  L  34 ;  Vitrar.  x.  1 1.)  An 
■""'ptian  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
*>ter  tctev  i*  giTCn  in  Er*ch  and  Gruber.  The 
^'■Mis  hiitorian  Abalpharagiu  attribute*  to 
'AKUaiedc*  the  nieing  of  the  dyke*  and  bridge* 
**'d  li  defence*  afpunst  the  overflowing  of  the 
"3*.  (Pope-Bloont,  Oaum,  p.  32.)  Txetxe* 
ad  Oiibaehi*  (<<<  MaA.  zxvi.)  apeak  of  hi*  Tru- 
fd,  a  naeUne  lor  moving  larse  weight*;  probably 
aeartiiation  of  polley*,  or  wheel*  and  axle*.  A 
^*  ""Wi  ofjna  (a  ma&al  inatnunent)  ii  mention^ 
•ihyTataOian  (i<e  Amma,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(^  37)  attribote*  it  to  CtedbinaL  (See  alao  Pi^ 
r**,  Midk.  aa.  Ot.  S,  intnd.)  An  appaatn* 
'S^j'^'^  apparently  aomewhat  leaembling  the 
—""  ^Bafai  i*  alao  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(PtnaMnna,  Je  An,  Matrica,  ul  2684.)  HU 
(■"t  eeMntad  peiliauianee  wa*  the  oonatnietion 
"■  #en;  a  kind  sf  ocieij,  lapniButing  the 
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movementa  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  deacription.  (Claudian,  Epigr. 
xxi.  u  ^nkieniai  Ardtiauilu;  CicNat.  Dcor.  ii.  35, 
TVas.  Di^  i.  25 ;  SezL  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  1 15 ; 
Laetant.  DitklnL  iL  5  ;  Ov.  Fatl.  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuae  waa  taken,  Arehimedea  waa 
killed  by  the  Roman  aoldiei*,  ignonmt  or  careloas 
who  he  might  be.  The  account*  of  hi*  death  vary 
ia  some  particular*,  but  moatly  agree  in  deicribing 
him  a*  intent  npon  a  mathematioil  problem  at  the 
time.  He  wa*  deeply  regntted  by  Marcellui,  who 
directed  hi*  burial,  and  befriended  hi*  uirviviog 
relation*.  (Liv.  xxr.  31;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Plut.  MmmlL  19 ;  Cic.  da  j!«.  v.  19.)  Upon  hi* 
tomb  was  ^aced  the  figun  of  a  sphen  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  acoordance  with  hi*  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoratian  of  the  diaooveiy  which  he 
moat  valued.  When  Cicero  waa  quaeator  in  Sicily 
(b.  c:  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,alB<)at  hid  amongst  briar*,  and  Ibigottca 
bytheSyiMmana.    (7tM«.  ZMp.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Anhimedea  we  have 
no  dinct  account.  But  hia  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  hi*  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  aervioe  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenaity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  {bt  then  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  say*  on  thi*  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regnt  which  he  expnsae*  for  hi* 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  aarviving 
friend  Doaitheua  (to  whom  moat  of  hi*  work*  an 
addnaaed) ;  and  the  unafiectad  aimplicity  with 
which  he  aunouncea  hia  own  diacoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  ground*  for  a  bvoumble  estimate 
of  it.  That  hi*  intellect  wa*  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  poiseaaed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unleaa  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
geniua  which  diacoveis  new  province*  of  inquir}', 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  fimiiliar 
objects;  the  deamess  of  conception  which  is 
easenti^  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
snd  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifla  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  introd.  to  the  ireallio  "  De  Con, 
et  Sphaer.")  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  mode  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.  At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.  (Plut.  L  c)  Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)  Tho 
success  of  Aichimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irp4$Xi)/ia  *Af>- 
XM<'!3eiai'  proverbial.  (See  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  28, 
pro  ClvmL  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  hare  coma 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  Emipmiderantt  aud 
Catim  of  Otmitjh  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  sui&ces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
an  established. 

Tie  Qaadraiurt  i/  tie  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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liny  chord  it  equal  to  two-thirda  of  the  pwnllelo- 
giam  of  whkh  one  ride  u  the  chord  in  queetion, 
and  the  oppoeite  tide  a  tangent  to  the  paiabokk 
Thii  wai  the  6nt  real  example  of  the  quadratiin 
of  a  cunrilinear  ^Mice ;  that  it,  of  the  diieovery  of 
a  neSiatmr  figoie  equal  to  an  area  not  bonnded 
entirely  by  ttraight  linei. 

A  treatue  on  Me  Spkm  a»d  CfHiidcr,  in  which 
Taiiont  propotitiont  relatire  to  the  mrfiioet  and 
Tolumei  of  the  iphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonttnted  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  fiuniliariy  known;  for  example,  thoie 
which  eitablith  the  ratio  ( j)  between  the  nlnmet, 
and  alto  between  the  torfaeet,  of  the  iphere  and 
cirennucribing  cylinder ;  and  the  ratio  (V)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  turnce  of  the 
qibere.  They  are  eatily  demonttrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methodt ;  but  the  original  dia- 
corery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genini  of  Archimedea.  Moreorer,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modem  appUcationi  of  analytii  to  qoettiont 
concerning  curred  linet  and  mrfiicet,  can  only  be 
proTcd  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reaioning,  of 
which  Archimedet  gave  the  fint  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  IHff.  OaL  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 
compare  De  Horvan,  Dif-  OiL  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  DimauioH  ifAe  CSrdt  ooniittt 
of  three  pnpoiitiont,  let.  Every  circle  it  equal 
to  a  right-ansled  triangle  of  whidi  the  ndet  con- 
tuning  the  right  angle  an  eqnal  rumeetiTely  to  ita 
tadina  and  drcnmfermee.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  tqnare  of  iu  diameter  it 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circmnference 
of  the  circle  it  greater  than  three  timet  itt  diameter 
by  a  qoantity  greater  than  ff  of  the  diameter  bat 
leit  tiion  \  of  the  tame.  The  hut  two  propoii- 
tiont  are  ettabliahed  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimetert  of  the 
intciibed  and  drcamtcribed  polygont  of  96  aideg^ 

The  treatise  on  Spiral*  containa  demonatrationt 
of  the  principal  propertiea  of  the  cnrre,  now  known 
at  the  Spiral  of  Archimedet,  which  it  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  ttraight  line 
revohring  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  itt 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
wittle  to  Doiithens  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theoremi  in  a  tatisCactory  form 
without  long^continned  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  Tarious  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Cbaoub  and  S/Jitroiii  rdatet 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planet  from  the 
solidt  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  abaut  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  hist  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  fint  unanooess- 
fnl,  attempts,    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arammu  (J  fatt^rrit)  is  a  short  tract 
addretted  to  Oelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiera,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  ia  potrible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  atars. 
This  singnhr  investigation  was  toggettsd  by  an 
opinion  which  tome  penont  had  expntted,  that 
the  landt  on  the  thorct  of  Sicily  wen  either  in- 
finite, or  at  leatt  would  exceed  any  nomben  which 
could  be  attigned  for  them  ;  and  the  lucceat  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
{mpetiect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
■n  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  kgarithns,  aflbids  aaa  af 
the  moot  striking  instaneei  of  the  great  iiialhr  ita 
tidan't  geniut.  Having  faiiefiy  ■ii««^«-~i  tke 
opiniont  of  Arittarcbat  upon  the  oonstitotioD  and 
extent  of  the  Univene  [AkiSTAacHOa],  ai 
detcribed  hit  own  method  of  deterauDii^  the  t^ 
parent  diameter  of  the  aim,  and  the  nt^nitiide  tf 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  asnnne  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphem  of  the  fixed  atan  may  it 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  inim™»«  af 
stadia ;  and  that  a  tpheie,  one  S^cr.Aoi  in  disise- 
ter,  cannot  contain  mon  than  640  mlOiait  tf 
graina  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadinm,  in  noad 
numbert,  at  not  greater  than  10,000  taKrvKm,  ht 
thewt  that  the  number  of  graini  in  qneation  asald 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  ths 
eighth  term  of  a  geometiiol  progreaeion  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  *»»""■"'  ntie  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  asl^ 
tion  would  be  ezpresaed  by  unity  with  63  riphen 
annexed. 

The  two  books  O*  Floatimg  Doditt  [TUfH  v«r 
'OxmvUiw)  contain  demooatiatioaa  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  hnineraed 
in  water;  and  particulariy  of  segments  of  tphoea 
and  par^iolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  ia 
the  lAtin  version  of  Conunandine,  with  the  ex- 
on>tion  of  a  firagment  n«el  raw  *TS«n  Iprm- 
Ittrmr  in  Aug.  Ibi's  Collection,  vol  L  f.  427. 

The  tzeatiae  entitled  LmtfiaUi  is  a  coUectJca  of 
15  propotitions  in  pfauie  geometry.  It  it  denied 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  itt  genuineaeat  hat  bees 
doubted.     (See  Torelli*t  prebee.) 

Entodns  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  SpiwR  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimenuon  of  the  Circle,  and  •■ 
Centrea  of  Qravity.  All  the  works  above  nm- 
tioned,  together  with  this  Commentary,  were  ibaad 
on  tlie  talung  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Oermany.  They  woe 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  OredE  and  Lttra,  by 
HervagiuB.  Of  the  snheeqnent  editions  by  fiw  Ike 
best  it  that  of  Torelli,  "Archun.  quae  topeiL 
omnia,  com  Eutodi  Atcakmitas  commeiiUiiib 
Ex  recent.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veroneniit,"  Oxen. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Batle  edilioa. 
except  in  the  cote  of  the  Arenariut,  the  text  of 
which  it  taken  &om  that  of  Dr.  Wallit,  who  pab- 
lished  this  treatise  and  the  Dimentio  Ciicnli,  with 
a  tranthtbn  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1 679.  (They 
an  reprinted  in  voL  iiL  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarins,  having  been  tittle  meddlsd  widi 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doris 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedet,  like  hit  coontiynB 
Theocritus,  wrotCb  (See  Wallit,  Op,  toL  iii.  pp^ 
537,  545.  Txetses  says,  (Xry*  N  mi  tmftrA, 
^—>y  XvfBJcouirbf,  Ha  /M,  Kai  xf"^^""  ^  ^' 
Kun^fftt  noBv.)  A  French  trantlatini  of  tkt 
works  of  Archimedet,  with  notet,  wat  publiihal 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  Bvo.,  tad  u 
&i^ith  translation  of  the  Arenariut  hj  Q.  Ande^ 
son,  London,  1 784. 

(0.  M.  Maxnchelli,  Notina  nforaUks  e  cntBh 
iilomo  alia  vUo,  all*  •aveiuwai,  ed  agli  mrtti  ' 
Ardtimadt,  Bresda,  1737,  4ta.;  C  M.  Bnnddii. 
Diaertatio  tattia  AreUmaiu  vibun,  ijsijtt  « 
MaHfm  nurita,  Oryphiawald.  1 789,4tOwi  HiirteM, 
in  Ersch  und  Qruber,  AUgtmiium  Enemlim^t 
art  Ardmiudet;  Quaiterly  Review,  vol  iii.  sit. 
Ptgrard"*  Ardiimadtt;  Rigaud,  Tkt  Anmarim  of 
Ardamtda,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Athno- 
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haSwMty;  Falaric^  BOU  Gram,  Vol.  il'  p.644; 
Pepe-Bioaiil,  Oemmtm  ccUarimm  AtUiorum,  liond. 
1(90,  fol)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCUIMEOJES,  of  Tnlkn,  wrote  conmientar 
BB  ufon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  alio  a  work  npon 
medaiaet.  (Soidai,  jlv.;  Endflcia,  p.  74.) 

AfiCUIM£'I.US  CApxWMt).  tha  anther  of 
an  efigam  oa  tka  gnat  linp  of  Hicro,  which  ap- 
rod  ta  have  beat  built  aboat  2*20  a.  c  (Athen. 
«.  p.  209.)  To  thia  epigiam  Bmnck  iAmabtL  ii. 
^  64)  added  aaother,  on  an  imitator  of  Eaii|Hde«, 
the  tiiia  of  which,  hoaner,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  ii 
Afxw^Ion,  which  there  ia  no  good  leeion  for 
akeiiag,  althoogh  we  hara  do  ether  mention  of  a 
r*et  aaaed  Archimedca.  [P.  &] 

ABCHI'NUS  Qiffxum).  1.  An  Athenian 
■titrainn  and  ocatar.  He  waa  a  natire  of  Coele, 
aad  aoe  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriota,  who  to- 
fohcr  with  ThnBrbofaia  and  AJiytoa  oocapied 
Fhjie,  led  the  Athenian  aailea  hack,  and  orer- 
thiew  the  go««inBient  of  the  Thirty  tynmta,  a.  c. 
403L  (Denocth.  e,  T&MMnrf.  f.  743.)  It  waa  on 
the  adnee  cl  Aichiaaa  that  Thauiyhidua  pncfaum- 
ed  the  gmanl  amneety  (Aeachin.  J*  Pal*.  Ltg. 
f.  338);  ArdiinnB,  moicors^  canied  a  hw  which 
■Aadad  pcateetioB  to  thoae  indoded  in  theamseetjr 
Tpraif  ajoiiihintii  (lMei>t.taC!iitun.  p.61&) 
*hhmigh  the  name  of  Anchinn*  ia  cbwnnd  in 
hiitofy  by  that  of  Thra^holaa,  yet  we  hare  eTery 
maon  fit  belieriog  that  he  wai  a  better  and  a 
(Baler  aMs.  Deemthenea  taya,  that  he  waa  often 
at  the  head  af  anaieiS  and  that  he  waa  patticnlarly 
gnat  aa  a  atatwrnan.  When  Thiaiybolai  pn^Maed, 
eontacy  ta  law,  that  one  of  hia  Irienda  moold  be 
BMaBded  with  m  eaown,  Archinu  oppoaed  the 
li^pl  pcooeeding,  and  came  forward  a*  aocoier  of 
(Aeachin.  r.  Cb>9>i.  p.  684.)  He 
idar  manner  when  Thtaaybalo*  eik- 
1  IB  an  illegal  way  to  praeuie  bonoan  ibr 
LyMa.  (Ptat.  Vil.  X.  OraL  p.83i,  £;  PhoL  Cod. 
3Ml)  Thae  are  aeverU  other  pauagea  of  ancient 
niiea  whaeh  atteat  that  Arehiao*  waa  a  ikilful 
aad  afight  atatwiMtn.  Ha  ia  alio  of  importance 
B  tha  fitaraiy  hiatory  of  Attica,  for  it  waa  on  hia 
adviea  that,  in  the  archonahip  of  Eodeidea,  B.  c. 
483,  tha  laoie  alphabet  ('Iwud  •ypi/itjtera)  waa 
iatindBr»d  into  all  pablic  doosbenth  (Snii  i.  «. 
r  i  iniiot.)  Seme  ancient  aa  well  aa  modem 
belietad  that  Archinoa  wrote  a 
I  eratko,  af  which  a  fimgncnt  waa  thought 
ta  be  preiemd  in  Clemena  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
Ti.  p.  74A.)  Bot  thia  ia  a  nictake  which  aroae 
with  DiaaToaa  af  Halicainaaaea  {D»  adm.  ei 
<>— A  aa  Jt—nrt.  p.  178)  from  a  miaanderatood 
paaiaia  af  Hmo.  {Mtau.  pi  403.)  Bee  Valeaina, 
tillmfaaiA  f.  101,  ftc  i  Rnhnken,  HM.  Orat. 
Onaac  fk  ^i>.(  TaylM,  /faue  Vita,  p.  141,  Ac) 

%  A  Gtceic  hiatoiian  of  nneertain  date,  who 
wiB«e  a  work  oa  the  hiatoiy  of  Tfaeaaaly  which  ia 
new  laat.  (8eheL  ad  Pimi.  P^.  iii.  B9  ;  Steph. 
ByLicAMM*.)  [L.S.] 

ABCHIPPU8  CAmnmt),  an  Achaean,  who 
■ffaBJad  Aadnmidae  to  Diaeu,  the  comnmnder 
ti  the  Achaeana,  to  oSer  peace  firem  the  Bomana, 
K&  144b  He  waa  aaiaad  by  Diaeiu,  bat  icltoaed 
■fas  the  pByaaoBt  af  fixty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  B, 
•  c  4,  iait.)  There  waa  aaottur  Airchippaa, 
'  wh»  eipelled  the  garriaon  of  Nabia 
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faai  AnM  Ka.  )84.~  (Lir.  nxiv.  40.) 

ABCHIPPUS  fA^x>*««'),  m  Athenhm  comic 
peat  «<  the  eld  wtaialj^  gained  a  «ngie  pifte  n,  c. 


41a:  (Suiriai,  r.  <!.)  Hi*  chief  phiy  VM  'Ix^a, 
"  the  Fiahea,"  in  which,  aa  fiir  aa  can  be  gatliered 
from  the  {tagmenta,  tho  iiah  made  war  upon  the 
Atlieniana,  aa  ezeeaatTe  eatera  of  hah,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  waa  concluded,  by  which  Mehintfaiua,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  roracioua  iiah-eatera,  were 
given  up  to  be  deToored  by  the  fiahea  The  wit  of 
the  piece  apftan  to  have  conaiated  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  worda,  which  Aichippn*  waa  noted  for 
carryiog  to  gnat  exoea^  (Schol,  m  Aristopk.  Vap, 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  phiya  of  Archippua, 
mentioned  by  the  gnnunariana,  an  'l^iuprrfici», 
'HpOKAqi  yofjmr,  'Orou  aKii,  nAoCraf,  and  'Fbaw. 
Four  of  the  loat  playa  which  an  aaaigned  to  Aria,' 
t<^|dianea,  were  by  aoma  aacribed  to  Archippoat 
nunely,  IlaiiKru,  Notioydi,  U'^aot,  Nlu&i  or  Hioeos. 
(Heineke,  L  207 — 210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
loaophera  of  thia  name  an  mentioned  in  the  liat  of 
Fabrichu.    (Bitt.  Grate.  L  p.  831.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHl'TeLBS  ('ApxT^O').  1-  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomu,  whom  Heracle*  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  hi*  riait  to  Aichitele*.  The  fiither  forgave 
KeiBclea,  bat  HeiBclea  neTertheleaa  went  into  to. 
luntaiy  exile.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  6 ;  Diod.  iv.  36, 
who  (slla  the  boy  Gorynomu* ;  Athen.  iz.  p.  410, 
&c.) 

2.  A  eon  of  Aehneaa  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  agaiuat  Lamedon.  (Pao*.  ii.  6.  §  2.)    He  mar.  ' 
ried  Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danan*.    (rii.  1.  ' 
»3.)  [US.J 

ARCHITl'MUS  CA^tlTvioi),  the  author  of  ^ 
work  on  Arcadia.   (Plut  QuoaL  Orato.  e.  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Hendicna,  a  Theaaa-. 
lian  chie^  whoae  children  met  with  the  tngical 
death  mentioned  by  Liry.  (zL  4.)    [Tusoxxna.] 

ARCHON  f'AfixM').  1.  The  PeUaean,  ap- 
pointed aatiap  of  Bal^lonia  after  tlie  death  of 
Alexander,  B.C.  323  (Juatin,  ziiL  4 ;  Diod.  xTiii.  3), 
ia  probably  the  lame  a*  the  ion  of  Cleiniaa  men- 
ti<nied  in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian, /ad.  c  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  thoaa  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  nfeience  to 
Sparta  bebra  Caeciliu*  Metalln*,  &c.  185.  He 
waa  one  of  the  Achaean  ambaaaadora  aent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  a  168  (Polyb.  xxiii.  10,  xxix.  10),  and  ia 
petfaapa  the  aame  aa  the  Aicho,  the  brother  of 
Xenatchna,  man^oned  by  Liry.  (xlL  29.) 

ARCHyTAS  ('Afx^rof ),  of  AHPIU88A,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  waa  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Enphoifoii,  about  B.  c  300,  aince  it  waa  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancienta  diemielve*  whether  the 
epic  poem  Tipea/oi  waa  the  work  of  Archytaa  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (Qaoest 
Gr,  15)  quotea  from  him  an  hexameter  rene  con- 
oeming  the  country  of  the  Ozoluui  Locriana.  Two 
other  linea,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inaerted  in 
the  Hermea  of  Eratoathenea,  are  preaerved  in 
Stobaeoa.  (Sam,  Iviii.  10.)  He  aeema  to  have 
been  the  lame  penon  whom  Laertiua  (viii.  82)  call* 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotea.    (iv.  62.)         [I^  S.) 

ARCHY'TA8('Afx<"M).  of  Mytilbnc,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhapa  have  been  the  author 
of~the  work  (Itpi  Kv\iir,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytaa  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  LaerU  viii.  82; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  184,  c.) 

ARCHYTAS  ("Apx"*™!),  a  Greek  of  Tamn- 
•rxrm,  who  vms  matinguiahed  oa  a  philosaphFr; 
mathemktician,  general,  and  statesman,  and  whs 
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no  less  admired  for  his  integrity  and  nrtae,  both 
in  public  and  in  iprivate  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  nnce  the  lirei  of  him  by  Aristoxenns 
and  Aristotle  (Athen.  xii  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  giren  by  IKogenes  I^ertins. 
(riiu  79 — 83.)  His  father's  name  was  Mnaaar- 
chos,  Mnesagoraa,  or  Histiaens.  The  tone  when 
he  lived  is  disputeid,  but  it  was  probably  abont400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  ao  that  he  was  contemporaiy 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  hare  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tynmt  Dionysius  (Tcetxes, 
CluL  z.  359,  zi.  362  ;  Suidas,  t;  r.  ^AfxSrras),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fiuniliar  intercoune.  (Cic. 
dt  SaucL  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
hare  passed  between  them  are  preserred  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  e. ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seren  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  cnstom 
for  ue  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  be  commanded  in  seretal  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victoriona.  Civil  a&iis  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entmsted  to  him  by  his 
feUow-ddzens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
s  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
tienUr  attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  alavea.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  b*  the  mention  of  a 
ehild^  rattle  (v\anr)n()  among  his  oechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.  H.  zir.  19 ;  Aristot.  PoU 
Tiii  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Py thajrorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  mnch  attention  to  mathematiea. 
Horace  (/.r.)  calls  him  "maris  et  terrae  nnmeroque 
earentis  arenae  Hensorem."  He  solved  the  pro- 
Mem  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  (Vitnv.  iz.  piaief.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometiy. 
He  was  the  fint  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  oonstmcted  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (GeU.  z.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  Indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Anstotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  hu  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Arcbytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Arcbytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  an  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  reUte  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabrieius,  (£t5i  Qran.  L  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Arcbytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Opvx.  MyOuL  Cantab.  1671,  Amst.1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Camerarins,  in  Oreek,  under  the 
title  ^Kfyirmi  ^pSfuwoi  S^ica  A^TOi  Ka$oKucoi^ 
Lips.  l.')64;  and  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  Ven.  1571> 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  {he 
Taitamat  deArdUltae  Tttraitmi  vUa  aapie  opertho, 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  port  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hain.  1820. 

From  the  sutement  of  lambliehus  (  VU.  Pyth.  23), 
that  Arcbytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  wen  tws  PyAa> 
gorean  philoaopheis  of  this  name.  But  Tamhliitst 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley's  PUmk^ 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agricnlturs  (Kai; 
Liiat.i.&;  VaiTO,AAi.lt  Colnmdla,i2.ALl\ 
on  cookery  ( jiln^rvrucd,  lamblich.  Fit.  Pglk.  21, 
34 ;  Athen,  zii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  arehitectan 
(Diog.  L  c;  Vitinv.  vii.  piaal),  are  moat  pnhsbly 
alentical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  mart 
various  attainments  are  ascribed 

Busts  of  Archytas  aie  engcaTed  in  Oiouniis' 
Thaatr.  Antiq.  Gnua.  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  A^ 
ekita  (PEnobuo,  r.  tab.  29,  SO. 

(Schmidii  Dktert.  d*  Ardg/la  TamU.  Jose, 
1683;  \<)mu,<bSciaU.  Math.  48.8  I;  Htntids, 
/Tuf.  MaOtL  vol  i.  pt  L  L  iii.  p.  137;  Bittar, 
OanUeto  disr  PfOag.  PUlo,.  p.  65.)       [P.  &] 

ARCTI'NUS  ('Ap«rtM»),  of  Miletus,  is  callsd 
by  Dionynna  of  Halioamaasas  {A.  R.  i.  68,  fa.) 
the  most  ancient  Oreek  poet,  whenea  soau  writeis 
have  placed  him  even  befora  the  time  of  Hoaitr ; 
bnt  the  andents  who  assign  to  him  any  eeitsin 
data,  agree  in  placing  him  aboat  the  cosmeaea- 
ment  of  the  Olympiad  We  know  from  pod 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Teles,  snl 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Naatea.  (Said.  s.  «> 
'ApKTUPst  i  Tietxea,  CkiL  ziii.  641.)  He  is  eaQed 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  wa  knew  aboat 
him,  then  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arelinns.  He  eas 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cydic 
poets.  Then  were  in  antiquity  two  cpe  pocos 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  aie  manimoBsly 
attiibntad  to  hfan.  I.  The  AtlUcpii  (Aiknlt),  ia 
ten  books.  It  waa  a  kind  of  oontiniiatioB  d 
Homerls  Iliad,  and  its  diief  heme*  wen  MemniB, 
king  cf  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  baa  been  pieserred  by 
Produs.  2.  The  Detlrwelim  </  /Ins  (lAiw 
wc^lt),  in  two  hooka,  contained  s  deaeriplioa  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  me  sab- 
sequent  events  until  the  departure  of  the  Oieekib 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  i»< 
served  by  Produs,  A  portion  of  the  Little  Ilisd 
of  Lescbes  was  likewise  called  'lAiav  npfit,  bat 
the  account  which  it  gave  diflered  materially  fios 
that  of  Arctinns.  [LxacHis.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Tmanimxia,  that  is,  the  fight  ct  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  waa  probably  ths  (r* 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  hj  stass  is 
Enmdus  of  Corinth,  and  by  otlien  to  Aictiaaa, 
(Athen.  L  p.  22,  vii.  p.  277.)  Thefragmestarf 
Arctinns  have  been  collected  by  DUnlaer  (M 
Frapm.  der  ep.  Poet,  bit  mrf  Ahis.  pp.  2,  Aa,  IS, 
&&, 21,  Ac,  NaeUrag, p.  16)  and  Dbbner.  {Hamm 
Carm.  et  CMi  Bpiei  ReUquiae,  Pkiia,  1837.)  Coss- 
pan  a  W.  Muiler,  Di  Cjfelo  Oraamnm  Bfin, 
Weldcer,  Dar  EfMi*  Cfime,  p. 211,  ftc;  Bate, 
GeKk.  der £^  DiMbmtl der  HeHm.  jip.W6,»t^ 
378,  toe  [L.&] 

ARCYON  I'AfKitir),  or,  as  othen  rend,  AtofiM 
('AAjc^mp),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  (AtU,  xiz,  1)  as  having  been  called  in  Is 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  woondsd  K 
Caligula's  assassination,  A.  D.  41.    [W,  A.O.] 

A'RDALUS  CAfStAot),  a  son  of  Hephaestaa, 
who  waa  ssad  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  Is 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Tncna, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  « 
Ardaliotidea.  (Pona.  ii.  31.  |S;  Heqdi.  s.« 
•AfUMn.)  [U  S.] 
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A'RDKAS  f  A^l^),  B  wn  of  OdyMnu  ind 
dm,  tfaa  mftkical  ibander  of  l]i«  town  of  Aide* 
■a  the  eaaOjj  of  tin  BotalL  (DiaB7>.  L  72; 
eteph.By«.«.»'Aj>r«M.)  [US.] 

A'RDICBS  of  Carinth  and  TBLTPHANES  of 
BicjvmL,  ven,  aeending  to  Plinj  (xzxr.  5),  the 
fiat  BRMa  «1»  }aactiaed  the  monoipam,  or  dmw^ 
inic  ia  nwrtiiiir  with  an  indiotMn  also  of  the  parta 
wtlhni  the  exlemal  oatGne,  bat  without  colonr,  a* 
IB  the  *'^f^  of  nazmaa  and  Betach.  PUnj, 
after  -*-«»-{;  that  the  inventian  of  the  eailieat  fixm 
of  diawiug,  naaady,  the  eztanial  ot^tline,  ai  maifced 
if  the  cd^  of  the  •hadow  (awira  ioiamu  ttHu 
riirairfafa,  or  pietmra  limnri$),  waa  darned  by 
Ae  Egyiniaua,  the  CiniiduBU, and  the  Sicyoniaat, 
aMa,  tkat  it  waa  add  to  hare  beoi  invented  bjr 
Phikdcs,  an  Cgjrptian,  or  by  Cleanthea,  a  Corin- 
thian, aad  that  the  next  atep  was  made  by  Ardkea 
and  Tdephasea,  who  fint  added  the  inner  linea  of 
t]H  fignsB  (^porsantn  Omw  •atai).  [P.  &] 

ARDTS  rA^tn).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  nicoeeded 
Ml  fathCT  Oyg««,  and  rrigned  ftwn  a.c.  680  to  681. 
He  took  Priena  and  made  war  agaiiut  Milatiu. 
Jimaag  hia  Mign  the  (Snuneriana,  who  had  been 
drinaont  of  tfarirahodeabytheNomadSeythiana, 
took  Sardia,  with  the  exception  of  the  dtadeL 
(Herad.  i  1&,  16 ;  Paaik  it.  34.  §  I.) 

S.  An  experienced  general,  eonmanded  the  ridit 
wng  of  the  aimy  irf  Antiodnis  the  Oieat  in  hia 
hatUe  againat  Holo,  aa  220.  [Seei  p.  196. h.] 
He  diatiugniahed  hiiaaeif  in  the  next  year  in  the 
Mge  of  Seienoeia.  (Polyb.  T.  BS,  60.) 

ABB'OON  ('Apihw),  a  Corinthian  painter, 
wha^  in  eoDJanetioB  with  Ckanthei,  ornamented 
the  tenmle  of  Artonii  Alpheionia  at  the  month  of 
the  Alpheiai  in  Elia.  He  painted  Artemi*  riding 
SB  a  griffin.  (Stiah.  Til  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthea  be 
the  aztiat  mentianed  by  Pliny  (xxxt.  £),  Aiegon 
aaat  he  plaeed  at  the  Teiy  eariieit  penod  of  the 
tiae  of  art  in  Greece.    [CLiAMTHaa.]      [P.  S.] 

ARE'OONIS  CAfrnrls),  according  to  the  Or- 
pUe  Aigonantiea  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampyeoa  and 
■other  of  Uopana.  Hyginna  (/U.  14)  calli  her 
CUaiit.  [U&] 

AREIA  CA^),  the  warlike.  I.  A  niname 
<f  Aphndite,  when  repreieuted  in  full  annonr  like 
Area,  aa  was  the  caie  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §5.) 
3.  A  samanie  of  Athena,  under  iriiieh  she  waa 
worshipped  at  Athena.  Her  statoe,  together  with 
Ihoae  of  Aita,  Aphrodite,  and  £nro,  stood  in  the 
teeapieorARaat  Athena.  (Pans.  I.  8. 14.)  Her 
wnahip  mider  this  name  was  iuatitated  by  Orestes 
afier  In  had  been  aci|nitted  by  the  Arei^agns  of 
the  marder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  g  fi.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  Tote  in  cases 
when  the  Areiopuitea  were  equally  dirided. 
(AeaefayL  JBmm.  7630  Pnun  these  ciiconutaaoes, 
it  has  been  infened,  that  the  name  Aieia  onj^t  not 
to  be  deriTcd  from  Area,  bat  from  4^  •  pnyov  or 
fiom  ipim  at  iflcnt,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3,  A  doagjiter  of  Cleoehns,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
came the  fiufaer  of  Miletiia.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  g  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletas,  see  Acacalus 
aad  Mn-nra.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  CAp«<AMtn).  Two  mythical 
penonagea  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xir. 
4il,  xri.  308.)  [L.  S.] 

AREITfiOUS  CA(n|M»i),  king  of  Aine  in 
Beeetia,  and  hnaband  of  Philomedosa,  is  called  in 
the  niad  (Tii.  8,  Ac.)  *afii»^\  i)i,  because  he  fonght 
nth  no  other  weapon  bat  a  dub.     He  Ul  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycnigna,  who  droTe  him 
into  a  narraw  defile,  whoe  he  eoold  not  make  use 
cf  his  dnbk  Erythalion,  the  biend  of  Lycnigna, 
wote  the  annonr  of  AieTthous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  72.  TiL  138,  &c.)  The  tomb  of  AreVthona 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  bite  aa  the  time  of  Paa- 
sanias.  (niL  II.  g  St)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.  487).  [U&1 

AREIUS  (^SfAt),  a  snnuune  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  wariike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  snitota 
of  his  daughter,  whan  he  pnt  to  death  as  soon  aa 
they  were  conquered.   (Pans.  T.  14.  g  6.)    [U  S.1 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  CAp»ut),  a  dtiaen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Angnstns,  who  esteemed  him  so  oighly, 
that  after  the  eonqnect  of  Alexandria,  he  de<£ued 
that  ha  qnred  the  dty  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut  Ami.  80,  Afi^litit.  p.  207;  Dion 
Qua.  li.  16;  Julian.  BfitL  51 ;  camp.  Stab.  xir. 
pu  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  hare  instructed  Au- 
gustns  in  philosophy.  (Sset.  Atig.  89.)  He  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistins,  who  asys 
that  Angnstns  Tslned  him  not  less  than  Agrippa. 
(Themist  OraL  t.  p.  63,  d.  riii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  178.  e.  ed.  PoUt.  1684.)  From 
QnintUian  (iL  16.  g  36,  iii  1.  g  16)  it  appears, 
&t  Areins  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric 
(Comp.  Senec  eauoL  ad  Man.  4 ;  Aelian,  V.  H, 
xii.  26 ;  Said.  t.  e.  9twi.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  {\tKi»un  'Afxiot),  a 
Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  foimnlae  is 
quoted  by  Andramacbus  (ap.  Oal.  D»  Compot, 
Mtdieam.  ue.  Oen.  t.  18,  toL  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  hare  lived  in  or  befoie  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  sereial  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
snd  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Asde- 
piadea,  'AmAirndJsiat  {De  Chmpoi.  Medicam.  me, 
Loeot,  T.  3,  ToL  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibU.  Tiii.  6,  toI. 
xiiL  p.  182*;  D»  Oompot.  Medicam.  tee.  Gen.  t, 
16,  Tol.  xiii.  p.  867),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  {De  Cbst^wt;  Medieam.  tec  Loeot,  iii  1, 
vol.  xii  p.  636  ;  iUd.  ix.  2,  voi  xiii  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithoL  {De  Oampoe.  Medieam.  tec  Loeoe,  x.  2, 
voi  xiii  p.  347;  Dt  Compoe.  Medieam.  tee.  Oau 
V.  11, 14.  Tol.  xiii  i^  827,  829,  862.)  He  may 
periuqis  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Sonnus 
( Vila  Hipjmer.  initi,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  voi  iii  p, 
860)  to  hare  written  on  the  lifo  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (voi  i  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  ouonologieal  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  Q.] 

ARB'LLIUS,  a  punter  who  vras  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Aognstus, 
but  degrsded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses,  (Plin.  xxxt. 
87.)  (P.  8.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.    [Foacoa.] 

ARENE.    [Aphabbds.] 


*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  'tifein 
'AnAjfri^tm  we  should  rend  'Afslov  'Ao-xAipria- 
Seiav.    [AacLapiADis  Aruus-I 
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C.  ABE'NNIUS  una  L.  ARE'KNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  210.  L.  Aienniiu 
wu  praefeet  of  the  alliea  two  years  afterward*, 
B.  c,  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
whieh  Marcellos  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  (Lir. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  C'Ap')'),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repro. 
sented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  JL  T. 
893,  &C. ;  Hes.  Theog.  921 ;  ApoUod.  i.  S.  §  I.) 
A  later  tradition,  accor^ng  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Arcs  by  touching  a  certain  flown',  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  abont  the  birth  of 
Hephaestns,  and  is  related  by  Orid.  {Fait  t.  256, 
&c)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  tW 
of  other  diriiuties  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thongiit- 
(olness  and  wisdom  in  the  ai&irs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  a*  of  its  tnmult,  cohfhsion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Erie  calls  forth  war,  Zens 
direct*  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  lor  it*  own 
lake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  ronr  of  battles, 
in  the  shmghter  of  men,  and  the  destmctian  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  paity-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  indinatien  may  dictate ; 
whence  Zens  calls  him  d\\arp6<nAXti.  (72.  t.  889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravage*  made  by  pbigoes  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  CM.  T^rr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Are*  make*  him  hated 
by  ^e  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  {IL  ▼. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appear*  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  aiu  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c,  xv.  119,  &b); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  chiiiacter  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  Ms  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  Us  &11  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  {IL 
T.  856,  fte.)  When  thd  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
huiiing  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xz.  69,  zzi.  403, 
Ac.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethia. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  S85,  &e.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zens,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
nimself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Herades,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  hi*  Km  Cycnua,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Henod,  Scat,  Here.  461.)  In 
nnmeron*  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  W  Aplirodite: 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  ^us  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363 ;  comp.  Aph- 
KODITS.)  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Area 
in  his  joiloniy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 'bear. 
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and  killed  bi*  r!vaL  [Adonis.]  Accosding  to  a 
kte  tradition.  Are*  alew  Halirrhotius,  tha  son  af 
Poaeidon,  wh«i  h*  vra*  on  the  point  of  viofaciag 
Alcippe,thedaiighterof  An*.  Hereupon  Poacidaa 
accused  Are*  in  the  Aniopagus,  where  the  Oiyni- 
pian  gods  were  assembled  in  coorl  Area  «■■ 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  beUeved  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  AreiopognSL  {DkL  vfAM. 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribea  of  Tbaaa 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  god's  rasidenoe  waa  m 
that  country,  and  here  uid  in  Seythia  wen  tka 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  Oi.  viiL  SSI, 
with  die  note  of  Enstath. ;  Ov.  iln  ^as.  ii.  685  j 
Statins,  ThA.  vil  43;  Herod,  iv.  59,  CS.)  !■ 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  fixm  of  a  award, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  bat  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  waraUp  of  aa 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotaa,  iL  64. 
He  was  farther  worshipped  in  Colchis,  whoa  tke 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tfce  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (ApoUod.  I.  9.  §  16.)  Fioo* 
thence  the  Diosenri  were  beUeved  to  have  branght 
to  laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Are*  wfaicii  wia 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareitaa,  on  th» 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Pass.  iiL  19.  {  7, 
&c)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Coldiia,  in  wbic^ 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwirit, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Area,  Aictia^ 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  Um. 
(Steph.  By*.  «.  e.  'Apeor  wnrat ;  ApoUon.  Rbod.  n. 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  13;  Pompi  Hela,ii  7.f  15.) 

In  Greeoe  itself  the  worship  of  Aiaa  waa  aet 
very  generaL  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Akamene*  (Psoa.  i.  8L 
8  5);  at  Oennthiae  in  Taronia  he  had  a  teanple 
with  a  gnve,  where  an  annual  festival  waa  oeie- 
brated,  during  which  no  woman  wa*  aDowad  to 
approach  the  temple.  (iiL  22.  f  5.)  He  waa  alas 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viiL  44. 
§  6,  48.  i  S),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  8  4),  near  Tbebe* 
(ApoUod.  iiL  4.  8 1 ),  and  at  Sparta,  wbem  then 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representiqg  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  tha  martial  spirit  and  vie. 
tory  were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Pass, 
iii.  15.  8  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifice*  wnv 
oSered  to  Are*.  (ApoUod.  Ftagm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  gisd  were  nsually 
built  outside  the  towns,  probaUy  to  saggtat  the 
idea  that  he  waa  to  prevent  enemie*  firam  appnadH 
ing  them. 

All  the  storie*  abont  Are*  and  hi*  warship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  Ibat 
his  worship  wa*  introduced  in  the  latter  eiwuitiy 
&om  Thrace ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
a*  described  by  the  most  andent  poets  of  Greece^ 
seems  to  have  been  thought  Utile  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  bet,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  tbe  time 
of  Alcamene*,  who  appean  to  have  created  tba 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  mannmCBts 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god;  be 
appears  prindpaUy  on  coins,  reUefs,  and  gems. 
(Hirt  jWytfoJ.  BiUiai.  L  p.  51.)  The  Roman* 
identified  their  god  Man  with  tba  Oredc  Area, 
[Mars.]  [K  &] 

A'RESAS  CAf^mr),  of  Lncania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  vm*  at  the  head  of  the  Pytbagoiaaa 
school,  and  the  uxth  in  succesnon  fromPythagoiav 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  *'ahout  Human  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  Etagmcnt  is  preserved  by  Stabaen* 
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ISO.  L  PL  n7,  td.  Heeno) ;  bat  ollm  Mpffm  it 
f»  iara  been  written  by  Aeon.    [Auaka.] 

ARESTOR  {'Apirrmf),  the  fiuber  of  Aigu 
Puoptca,  the  gmtrdan  of  lo,  who  ii  thcnfim 
called  Amtoridcs.  (ApaOod.  ii.  1.  {  3 ;  Apollon. 
KhmL  l  1 12  i  Or.  Met  I  62i.)  Accoiduig  to 
Panuias  (a.  16.  §  3),  AnMor  was  the  hufaand 
of  Mjvene,  the  daughter  of  Inaehni,  fimm  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  iu  name.   [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  CAfMrriSqt),  of  Cnida*,  of  uooei^ 
teiB  date,  wrste  •  worii  on  Macedonian  sSun 
(MonSOTuid.)  in  thiee  booki  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  kiatoty  of  iilanda  (inirun'uid)  in  two  boolu 
at  km.  (Plat.  f^raU.  11,  27.)  It  ii  nnoertain 
whether  the  Aietadea  leftned  to  by  Poqihyry 
(op.  £m>&.  I'ratp.  Ev.  z.  3X  ai  the  anther  of  a 
work  Ikal  oiwc^umJows,  ia  the  lama  aa  the  abore 
*rnin. 

ARETAEUS  Qlifmuosy,  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
bisted  of  the  ancient  Gieek.  jAyaidani,  of  whoae 
Hfe,  howeier,  no  pazticnlan  are  known.  Then  ii 
aooe  naeeitaiDtj  reqiectiDg  both  Ua  age  and  ooon- 
tiy;  bat  it  aecoaa  probabia  that  be  |inctiied  in  the 
fint  oentoiT  after  Chriat,  in  the  reign  of  Nen  or 
Veapaaian,  and  he  ia  generally  (tyled  "the Cappado- 
cian"  (KownBof).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
genenl  treatiae  on  HiiPaifi,  wliieh  ii  itill  extant, 
and  ia  certainly  one  of  the  moat  Talnable  reliquei 
<t  aatiqaity,  displaying  great  accniacy  in  the 
detail  of  aymptoma,  and  in  aeizing  the  djasnosiic 
chazacter  it  diiwmi^  In  his  practice  he  fiulowed 
ior  the  moat  part  the  method  of  Hippocntea,  bnt 
he  paid  leaa  attention  to  what  haTe  been  ityled 
"  the  natnial  actions  "of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hfsitatg  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
Huj  appeared  to  him  to  be  injnrioo*.  The  aecoont 
which  he  girea  of  hia  treatment  of  varions  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  ssgacions  system,  and  one  of 
nore  energy  than  thit  of  the  proiisaied  Methodid. 
Thoa  be  fieely  administered  aetire  porgatires  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
arase  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
asaerted  generally  that  then  are  few  of  the  andent 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippoientes,  who 
appear  to  have  been  leaa  biaaaed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  aoconnt  of 
the  pbewnoena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  teat  of  sabaeqnent  experience.  Aretaens 
is  placed  by  aoaae  writers  among  the  Pnemnatid 
{DieL  of  Aid.  a,  9.  Jhtmmaiid),  becanse  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  pecoliar  to  this 
sect ;  other  systematic  writers,  howerer,  think 
that  he  is  betler  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
£cleetica.    (Did.  t/ AiO.  t.  9.  Bdadia.) 

Hia  woik  oonriataof  ei^tbook,of  wlueh  fbnrare 
entitled  n«f>l  AItwf  koI  ituulmi'Odttr  ical  Xparim 
IlnWr,  De  Catai*  et  SignU  Aadonoa  ti  DuOurmo- 
ram  Mortomm  ;  and  the  other  fonr,  n>pl  Btpawttas 
'0(tMr  nal  XpmiMT  naWr,  De  Omratiaa  AaUorum 
tt  Diatumonm  Morbanan.  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  atate  of  preserration,  thongb  a  fow  chap- 
ten  are  lost.  The  work  was  first  pablished  in  a 
Latin  tianalation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet.  1532, 
iUt.,  together  with  Ruins  Ephesins.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Gonpylos,  Paris,  1554, 
Sto.,  which  is  more  complete  than  die  Latin  rer- 
Bon  of  Cnaans.  In  ]  723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  pablished  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
{grd,  edited  by  J.  Wigm,  containing  an  improTed 
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text,  a  n^  Latin  Tersioh,  learned  disaertationa 
and  notes,  and  a  coi»oas  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  eeldnated  BoerhaaTe  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  I«tin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appeanuice  of  Wigan'a^ 
and  are  of  leas  value  than  nis  ;  this  edition,  how" 
ever,  containa  a  copiona  and  naefol  collection  of 
annotationa  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  hut 
and  most  us^nl  edition  is  that  by  C.  0.  KUhn, 
laps.  1828,  Sto,,  containing  Wigan^  text,  Latin 
verdon,  dissertations,  Ac,  together  with  Petitis 
Commentary,  Trillei's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire's  Index,  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermnins, 
of  Middelbnrg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  prefiKe,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  Dt  VieL  Sat.  ■■  Maii.  AaU, 
Lngd.Bat.1841.)  Thewoik  has  been  tranafaited  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  an  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Mo6ht,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837,  Svo,,  ndther  of  which  contams  the  whole 
WDik.  Further  infonnation  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Antaeus  may  be  found  m  Le  Cletc'a 
Hut.  d»  la  Mid. :  HaUer'k  SiU.  MtiicPneL  vol 
L  I  Spnngd^  HU.  d»  la  Mid. ;  Fabridns,  BiU. 
Or.  vd.  iv.  p,  703,  ad.  Harlea ;  Isenaee,  Gesot.  dsr 
Afeii.  See  also  Boatock,  UkU  </  Med.,  and 
Chouhmt's  UmSmek  der  SihAtiaimdt  fiir  dit 
Adten  Midiem,  &om  which  two  wdHcs  the  pre- 
ceding article  haa  been  chiefly  taken.    [W,A.O,] 

ARETA'PUILA  ('Apsra^lAa),  of  Gyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatie  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  hei  to  live  with  him  ;  bnt  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  mujder  of  Nioocrates,  and  snbaequeutly 
of  bis  brother  Leander,  when  he  acted  in  the  ■ame 
tyiBBnital  manner.  (Plut.  de  Mid.  «<rt  p.  256,  jtc) 

AHETAS  ('Af^nu),  the  name  of  several  kinga 
of  Arabia  Petnea. 

1.  The  oontempoiaiy  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  about  u.  c 
170.  (2  ^ooxiiL  V.  8.) 

2,  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaens,  king 
of  Judaea,  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus,  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  these  who  had  possesdon  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Atttiq.  xiiL  13.  g  3,  15,  §  2.)  SubseHuently 
be  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinqniah 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Ariatobuliu  and  Hyicanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  aa  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipnter,  Hyrconus 
fled  to  Aretas,  wlio  invaded  Judaea  in  &  c  65,  in 
ordw  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  uege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scanrua  and  Gabinios,  Pompey's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  uege. 
(Joseph,  Ant.  xiv.  L  §  4,  e.  2,  BdL  Jud.  i.  6.  g  2.) 
[Arihtobdlus,  No,  2.]  After  Pompey  had  re- 
duced Sjrria  to  the  ibim  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  b.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plntareh  erroneously  represents  as 
the  iirst.  (Dion  Cass,  xxzvii.  16 ;  Appian,  Milhr. 
106;  Pint.  Pomp.  89,  41.)  The  war  agaiiwl 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey's  departure 
inm  Asia;  and  Scaurgs,   Pompey's  legate,  who 
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mnuned  behind  in  Syiia,  invaded  Anbia  Petnea, 
but  -was  imabla  to  raach  Fetnu  He  laid  waste, 
bovever,  tiie  nuiaiinding  oonntrj,  and  withdiev 
hit  annjr  on  Aretaa'  pacing  SOO  talenti.  (Joaapb. 
AnL  xir.  5.  |  I.)  Thu  expedition  of  Seannu  ia 
eonunemoiaied  on  a  coin,  wbicb  ii  giran  nnder 
ScAURUS.  The  meceaaon  of  Seannu  m  Syria  alio 
pnaeented  the  war  with  the  Aiabe.  (Appian,  Sfr. 
30.) 

3.  The  &ther-in-law  of  Herod  Antipaa  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dianiued  hia  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretaa,  in  oonieqaenee  of  having  formed  an 
ineeatuona  connexion  with  Hendiaa,  hia  bzother 
Philip'a  wife,  aa  we  lean  from  the  ETangaliata. 
To  revenge  the  wiongi  of  hia  daughter,  Aretaa 
made  war  npon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Heiod  q^ilied  for  aaaiatance  to  the 
Bomaiia ;  and  ViteHini,  the  goremor  of  Syria,  re- 
oeived  an  order  to  punish  Aretaa.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petn;  bat  while  he  waa  on  the 
road,  he  received  inteDigenoa  of  the  death  of 
Tiboins  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  np  the  expedition  ia 
couequence.  (Joaeph.  AnL  zviii  S.  %%  1,  8.) 
Thia  Aretaa  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
posseaaion  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conrer- 
■eai  of  the  Apoatle  Paul,  a.  o.  ai.  (2  Chrintk.  xL 
32,  83 ;  Aeli  ix.  19 — 25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  poaaeasion  of  Damaacns  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  eariier  period  than  Joaephos 
has  mentioned ;  as  it  aeenis  likely  that  Aretaa 
would  have  resented  the  affront  aoon  after  it  waa 
given,  instead  of  allovring  ao  many  yean  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  namtive  of  Joaephns  would  imply. 
The  Antaa  into  whose  dominions  Adius  Gwlus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  &ther-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  zvl 
p.  7B1.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretaa,  king  of 
Damaaena,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  w  No. 
3  ii  doubtful  (Eekhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
•  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  poaaeasion  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Uaniascns:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
*IA£AAHN02  upon  it. 


COIN  or  AiurTAS. 

ARE^E  CA(Mfn>),  the  wife  of  Akinona,  king 
of  the  Phaeaoansk  in  the  Odyssey  she  ^ipean  aa 
a  noble  and  active  mperinteotoit  of  the  household 
of  her  hnaband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
ishmd,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Ham.  Od.  vi. 
310,  viL  65,  &C.,  1 42.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jaaon  and  Medoa,  see  Auci- 
NOUS.  [U  S.] 

A'RETE  ('A^tni),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysins  and  Aristomaoheb  She  waa  firat  married  to 
nearidea,  and  npoo  his  death  to  bet  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomadie.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
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many  Timacnttaa,  one  of  his  biends ;  but  she  wma 
again  reoeiTed  by  Dion  aa  his  wife^  when  be  bad 
obtained  poaseaaion  of  Syiaeoae  and  ej^^ed  daa 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dioo^  aaaaaainrtion, 
B.  c  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  ber 
mother,  and  brooght  forth  a  son  while  in  eaaifine- 
ment  Arete  and  Aristomaehe  wen  sabseqneaitlj 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Uicetai^  <me  oif 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persnaded  by 
the  enemiea  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (Plot.  Dim, 
6,  21,  51,  57.  58;  Aelian,  K  H.  m.  47.  wbo 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Axiato- 
mache  the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TS  ('A/nfrq).  danghtai  of  AriatippQa,  tb« 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philoaophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  pcindplaa  of  hia  aya- 
tem,  which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aiiatiprpva 
MTvpeSlSaarat,  to  whom  Bitter  (CaaoL  der  PkiL 
vii  1.  S)  ascribes  the  fismal  cam]uetion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyienaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogmea 
LaSrtiua  (ii  72),  thai  her  fiuher  taught  bar  coo- 
tentment  and  moderation,  both  1^  precc^  and 
pmctica,  and  the  same  dntiea  are  insisted  on  in  aa 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addreaaed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  sparioaa  [Aamrr- 
pus],  although  laartius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippns  an  imantd)  vfit  'Af4rw  *4' 
^ivyterifa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  itftna 
waa  the  same  as  that  which  we  poinaa,  ia  tmeer- 
tain ;  but  the  feet  that  it  was  extant  in  bis  tiaaa 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (H.  A, 
iiL  40^  calls  Aiete  the  aiatar  of  Ariatippns,  but  tbia 
assertion  ia  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writen ;  and,  besides,  the  paaaage  which  cootaina 
it  is  corrupt  (Diog.  Laiirt.  ii.  72,  86 ;  Bmdtv, 
HiA  OriL  PkU.  ii.  2,  S.)  [0.  E.  U  C] 

ARETES  of  Dynachium,  an  anciant  duaao- 
grapher,  some  of  whoae  ralrnlatinna  Censsrinns  (dc 
Me  /fat.  18, 21)  mentions. 

A'AETHAS  ('A^Oat).  1.  ArcfaUshop  of  Ow. 
aateiB  in  Cappadoda  at  an  nncertain  time  (a.  d^ 
640,  according  to  Coodus  and  Cave),  ^>paan  •• 
have  succeeded  Andrkasl  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary  on  the  Apocalypae  (a«\Xe7i)  iivittrtm  fc 
tia^ipuD  irjftm)  arlpmr  tit  r^r  laabm  rev  ija- 
wniiirou  nil  ediry7aXiaTov  'Armai^vi^),  which, 
as  ito  title  implies,  iras  compiled  from  many  pne- 
pravioos  wotka,  and  especially  bom  that  of  Aa- 
dieaa.  It  ia  usually  printed  with  the  woAa  af 
OacDMBKiiraL 

2.  Presbyter  of  Caeaareia  in  Cappadoda,  wrote  a 
work  '  on  the  txansUtien  of  St.  Enthynios,  patii- 
areh  of  Conatantinople,"  wfaodied  A.  n.  911.  Tbe 
datoofArethaaistharBiforofixedat920L  (Oodinas, 
OommnL  de  Scr^Eecla.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  withoat 
sufficient  leaaon,  identifies  the  fennei  Aredai  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  **  On  his  own 
Sister"  (M  rv  Blf  dt«A<^  which  is  {band  ia 
the  Vatiean  MS.  nnder  the  titU  of  'AfMa  tc* 
tuutimt.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  aa  (ML  FoMa  No. 
211,  in  AwOol.  Onee.  zuL  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  yrftmimt  N  ««i 
dpx<«*"itf*ou  Kaioaoslat  Koswateiilat,  nay  be 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  anne  paan  as 
the  Anhbiahop  of  Caessreia.  [P.  S.) 

ARETHU'SA  (,'ApUimn),  one  of  the  Neicida 
(Hygin.  JPra»/.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren ;  Virg.  Otoif.  iv. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  femous  well  Amhaa 
in  the  island  of  Oitj^  near  Syncase.  [  Ai.rBDUB,] 
Viigil  {Eehth  iv.  1,  x.  1)  nekooa  her  araw  the 
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SUEm  nympha,  and  m  the  dmnity  who  inipind 
pa>tanl  poetoy.  Tlie  SyneiUBBi  icimMBtod  eo 
BBnj  at  tiMir  cnu  the  head  of  Aiethaia  ma- 
nuided  Irr  dirfphioB.  (Raadle,  Lt*.  Mmimh.  L  1, 
]k.  107.)  One  of  the  Heaperidea  Ukewiie  bofe  the 
anae  e(  Arethoaa.  (ApoUod.  ii  5.  9  11.)  [L.  a] 
U.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('AfMCoAnef),  the  anthor 
at  a  ronft  lainti  of  &ith,  pnmalgated  in  the  third 
mnaril  of  Sumiam,  a.  o.  359,  and  ynm  sabaa- 
^■enUy  m  martyr  under  Jnlian.  (Socrat.  H.  B.  it 
M,  with  Valedna'  note  ;  Naaian.  OraL  48  ;  TiOe- 
maat,  -m.  pu  72S.) 

ARETTUS  fAfvrat).  Two  mythical  peiaonagca 
at  thia  name  are  mentienad  in  Homer.  (A  zrii. 
4»4,517,  aiidOd.iiL4I3,)  [L.  8.] 

A'REUS  I.  CV<'')>  •oeoeeded  hia  grandbther, 
CteoeaeiKa  II.,  aa  kii^  of  ^arta,  of  the  Enrya- 
tkenid  fionily,  B.  c.  309,  hia  fiither,  Acbotatu^ 
hanng  died  befoie  him.  Ho  icigiied  44  yeam 
(Diod.  XX.  29.) 

In  the  year  S80  ai  cl,  a  league  of  the  Oraek 
atatea  waa  formed,  at  the  inaligatinn  of  Bfiarta, 
actii^  nnder  the  inflnsnoe  of  ita  ally,  Ptoiemy 
Caamma,  to  fi«a  themielTe*  fmn  the  dominioo 
of  Antiganaa  Oonatab  The  fint  Uair  waa 
airaek  ^  Arena,  whoi,  Iwring  obtained  a  decree 
tl  tke  Amphyetiana  againat  the  AetoKana,  be- 
cnaae  they  had  enltiiated  the  lacred  land  of 
Ciirfaa,  attadced  Ciirha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  homt  the  town.  Uii  proceeding!  were 
liewcd  by  the  Aetolian  ahepheida  on  the  monntaina, 
who  fenned  themielTCa  into  a  body  of  aboat  600 
aaen,  and  attacked  the  acattered  tnopa  of  Arena. 
Theae,  ignonnt  of  the  nomber  of  their  enemiea, 
weie  ittnck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  nmnher  dead.  Thna  the  expedition  tamed 
out  frnitleaa,  and  the  attempt*  of  Sparta  to  lenew 
the  war  met  with  no  entuiuigtuieiit  from  the  other 
atatea,  which  napected  that  the  real  dedgn  of 
Sparta  waa  not  to  liberate  Oreeoe,  but  to  obtain 
the  npiemacy  for  henel£  (Jaitin,  xzir.  1 :  it  b 
acBcely  aedible  that  the  number*  can  be  ri^t) 

When  Sparta  wa>  attacked  by  Pyrrhna,  in  a.  a 
S73  [AcBOTATua],  Area*  wa*  abaent  on  aa  ez- 
peditian  in  Crete.  He  retamed  atsaight  to  Sparta, 
and  bnned  an  alliance  with  the  Argivea,  the  efiect 
of  which  waa,  that  Pyrrhna  drew  off  hi*  laice* 
ban  Sparta  to  attack  Aigo*.  (Pan*,  iiu  6.  i  2  ; 
PtaL  Pgrrk.  2&— 29.)  In  the  ye*r  267,  Arena 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  in  an  naaao- 
unfiil  attempt  to  iave  Athena  from  Antigono* 
OoiMaa.  (Pane.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Jaatin,  zxri  2.)  He 
Ml  in  a  battle  ^ain*t  the  Maoedoniana  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  year  bnt  one,  266  a.  c,  and  waa  aoo- 
ceeded  by  hi*  eon  Aootato*.  (Pint.  AgU,  3 ; 
Jaatin,  xxri.,  PioL)  He  wa*  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jew*  lent  the  cmbaaay  mentioned  in 
I  Mtee.  m.  20. 

%  Area*  II.,  a  poatbmnona  ion  of  Acntata*, 
wa*  ban  a*  king  probably  in  264  A.  D.,  and  died 
at  the  J^  of  ei{^t  years.  He  waa  *acoeeded  by 
hi*  gmt  node,  Leonidas  II.  (Plot.  Agit,  3 ;  Pan*. 
iiL6.§3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  ('A^r),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  wa*  re- 
Mored  to  hi*  oonnbry  with  Aldbiadea,  another 
exile  [*ee  p.  100,  a.],  abort  B.  c.  184,  \n  the 
rtrhanm*.  bat  afkerward*  want  aa  amba*»dnr  to 
Rom*  te  aceoae  the  Achaeana  (Polyk  zxiii.  11, 
13,  xxir.  4  t  liiT.  xxziz.  86  ;  Plaua.  viL  9.  §  2.) 

ABOAEU8  ('Afyows),  king  of  Macedonia 
waa  the  aon  and  luwaiaw  of  Perdioca*  I.,  who 
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■fteiflhig  to  Hcndola*  and  Thneydidei,  waa  the 
fiwader  of  the  dynaaty.  Thirty-ibar  year*  an 
given  aa  the  length  of  hi*  reign  by  Dexippo*  {ap. 
Sj/metlL  p.  494,  Dind.),  bat  apparently  withont  any 
anthori^.    (Hand.  viiL  139 ;  Jaatin,  m  3.) 

There  wia  a  pntender  to  the  Macedonian  cfown 
of  thu  name,  who,  with  the  aariitanre  of  the  Illy- 
rian*,  expelled  Amynta*  1 1,  ikom  hi*  dominion*  (a.  c. 
898),  and  kept  po*ae**ion  of  the  throne  for  two 
yeank  Amynta*  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Theaa- 
liana,  iuereeded  in  exjMlling  Aigaaoa  and  recorep- 
ing  at  leaat  a  part  of  hu  domininna.  It  i*  probably 
the  *ame  Argaena  who  in  a  c:  359  again  appear* 
a*  a  pntender  to  the  throne.  He  had  indnoed  the 
Athenian*  to  *apport  hi*  pretennca*,  bat  Philips 
who  had  inat  racoeeded  to  tho  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  hi*  inlrignee  and  pnmuea  indnced  them 
to  remain  inactiTe.  Argaan*  upon  tU*  collected  a 
body  of  mereenariea,  and  heing  accompanied  by 
eoma  Maoedonian  exilea  and  Mane  Atheuan  troop*^ 
who  wars  permitted  by  their  geneial,  Manliaa,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  bnt 
waa  repulaed.  On  hi*  retreat  to  Methona,  he  waa 
intenepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  hhn  wa  are  not  informed.  (Died.  xir.  93, 
xri  2,  3  s  Denb  c  Ariiloer,  p.  660;  Thirlwall, 
ToL  T.  pp.  161, 178.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AltOALUS  ('V><A*t),  the  eUeat  *ob  of 
Amycla*,  and  hi*  aaooaeaer  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pan*,  iii.  1. 1  3.) 

AROANTHaNE  CAfYai>«win|),  a  bir  maiden 
in  Myiia,  who  naad  to  hunt  alone  in  the  fbreat*. 
Rhean*,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beonty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chaae ;  he  ■ucceeded  in  winning 
bar  lore,  ana  married  her.  After  he  waa  *hun  at 
TroT  by  Diomede*,  *he  died  of  grie£  (Parthen. 
SnL  36 ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  n.  'ApyvWru.)    [L.  S.] 

ARQANTHO'NIUS  (•Jifyart.ino,),  hng  d 
Tarteaan*  in  Spain,  in  the  eixth  century  a.  c, 
received  in  the  moot  friendly  maimer  the  Pho- 
caeon*  who  aailed  to  hia  c)ty,uid  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  nif^t  iardfy  ueir  dty.  He  ia 
laid  to  hare  rrigned  80  year*,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  L  163  ;  Smb.  iii.  p  161 ;  Lndan, 
Maeni.  10 ;  Cie.  d*  Seneet  19 ;  Plin.  U.  N.  vii. 
48  ;  Vol.  Max.  viiL  13,  ext  4.) 

ABOAS  {'Afyb),  who  ia  deaeribed  aa  ri/iir 
aawiyiir  col  ifyiAim'  vot^t.  (Pint.  Dem.  4 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  f,  638,  c.  d,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ABOEIA  (^Afyb,).  I.  A  nmame  of  Hera 
derived  from  Ar^ia,  the  pcindpol  leat  of  her  wor- 
*hip.  (Pan*,  iii.  IS.  |  6.) 

2.  Aigeia  al*o  occur*  a*  the  name  of  aeveral 
mythical  peisonagea,  a* — a.  The  wile  of  Inochn* 
and  mother  of  low  (Hygin.  Fab.  145 ;  compw  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  la)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybu*  and  mo- 
ther of  Argua,  the  builder  of  the  ahip  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  0,  A  daaghter  of  Adrutu*  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneioe*.  (ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§13,  uL6.§I;  Hygin./'a5.72.)  <<.  A  daaghter 
of  Auteaico  and  wib  of  Ari*todema*,  the  Heradid, 
by  whom  ihe  became  the  mother  of  Euiyethene* 
and  Prode*.  (Herod.  vL  62;  Paul.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [US.] 

AROEIPHONTES  ('Ap7K4><!m»),  a  (unuuna 
of  Hermea,  by  which  he  i>  deaignated  a*  the  mur- 
derer of  Aisn*  Panopte*.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numeroo*  ouer  paaaage*  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poet*.)  [L.  S.] 

ARQE1U3  ('Apyvot),  wa*  one  of  the  Elean 
depotie*  aent  to  Peraia  to  co-operate  with  Pdopidiu 
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( u.  c  367)  in  eountenctiog  Spirtan  negotiaUcn 
and  attaching  Artazerzea  to  tile  Theban  caoae. 
(Xan.  HeU,  rii.  1.  §  33.)  He  ii  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (HM.  rii.  4,  §  16),  in  hia  aeconnt  of 
tne  wax  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleana  (&  c. 
36  j),  aa  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  democntic  party 
atElia.   (Comp.  Diod.  zr.  77.)  [E- E-] 

ARQE'LIUS,  wrote  a  woric  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aeaealapiiu,  of  which  he  wa«  aaid  to  have  boan 
tiie  architect  He  alae  wrote  on  theproportioiiB  of 
the  Corinthian  order  {de  Sgmmtlriu  Ctriiittii'i).  Hit 
time  ia  unknown.  (Vitrnv.  Til  pne£  9 12.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGENNIS  ('ApY<»<t)i  a  aamame  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  the  deriTed  from  Azgennni,  a  &Toarita 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whoae  death,  in  the  river 
Cephiaaaa,  Agamemnon  built  a  ■metoary  of  Aph- 
rodite AiseDnia.  (Steph.  Byib  a.  v.  'Afymis ; 
Atheo.  xiu.  p.  60&)  [U  S.] 

H.  AROENTA'RIUS,  the  anther  of  about 
thirty  epigiama  in -the  Oraek  Anthology,  moat  of 
which  an  erotic,  and  aome  an  playa  on  worda. 
We  may  inCsr  fnnn  hia  style  that  lie  did  not  lire 
befine  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  bat  nothing 
monia  known  of  hia  age.  (Jacoba,  ^atfo^.  Omeix 
ziii  nk860,  861.)  [P- S.] 

AROES.    [CvcLoraa.] 

ARGILEONIS  ('A^iA««riiX  mother  of  Bn- 
MtM.  When  the  ambaaMdon  from  AmphipoUa 
biooght  the  newa  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaTed  bmTely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
nply  aa  the  beat  of  the  Spartana,  answered,  that 
the  atiangen  wen  in  error  ;  Biaaidas  was  a  brmre 
man,  but  then  wen  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  fiunons,  and  Aigiieonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  epfaon.  (Pint. 
Zyc.  2A,  Apcpklk.  Lac)  [A.  H.  C.] 

AROl'OPB  (^Afrpiwit),  s  nymph  bv  whom 
Phihunmon  begot  tlie  celebnted  bard,  Thamyria, 
She  lived  at  first  on  monnt  Pamasana,  bat  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  honae  aa 
his  wife,  ahe  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odiysiana  in  Thrace.  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Pans.  iv.  S3,  g  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  thia  name  occor  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  S.] 

AROIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
clptns,  and  therefore  flourished  about  888  b.  c. 
(Plin.  zzziv.  19.)  Thiench  {^mditn,  p.  276) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  "Argiut,  Atapo- 
donu,"  mis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Ap7<rai  'AmrriSitpot,  "Asopodorns  the  Ar- 
give,"  But  Argius  is  found  as  a  Qreek  proper  name 
in  both  the  fonna,  'Afrytos  and  'Afr/wtt,  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  $  6 ;  Aristoph.  Eeda.  201.)  [P.  S.] 

ARQO.    [AROoNAtrrAB.] 

ARGONAUTAE  f^hfrfrnxmnt),  the  heroes  and 
demigoda  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  imdertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchia,  a  bx  diatant  country  on  the  const 
of  the  Eozioe,  for  the  porpoae  of  fetching  the 
golden  fieeoe.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  waa  made,  and 
which  waa  constructed  by  Argna  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Aigonanta.  The  time 
which  tlM  Greek  traditions  assign  to  tliis  enter- 
prise ia  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  autiior  vt  the  Odyssey  f  xii.  69, 
ftc),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Aigo  was  tne  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(Wr^  wXaytmif).    JaaoD  is  mentioned  aeveral 
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timea  in  the  Iliad  (viL  467,  ta^  zzl  40, 
743,  Ac),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Aigemutfc 
[Jason.]     Hesiod  {Tkiog.  9Vi,  tx.)  nktea  tk* 
story  of  Jaaon  saying  that  he  ietdied  Medcjs  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Peliaa,  and  that  ahe  bans 
him  a  son,  Medeiua,  who  waa  educated  by  Cbeiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tiaditiosi  that  Jaaon 
waa  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  tha 
city  of  Aeetea,  in  the  eastern  boondaiiaa  of  tha 
earth,  ocean  in  Hinmermns  {ap.  Strak.  L  p.  46, 
&e.),  a  contemporary  of  S<don;  but  the  moat  as- 
cient  detailed  account  of  the  expediUoD  of  the 
Argonauts  which   ia  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
CPflk.  iv.)    Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throoe  at 
lokua,  and  expelled  Aeaon,  the  fitther  of  Jaaoa. 
had  received  an  orsda  that  he  waa  to  be  oa  hia 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  cone  to  him 
with  only  ana  aandoL    When  Jaaon  had  powm 
up,  he  came  to  lolcns  to  demand  tha  anccesaioa  ta 
the  throne  of  his  fiither.     On  his  way  thither,  be 
had  lost  one  of  hia  sandala  in  crossing  tl>e  river 
Ananrua,     Peliaa  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oraele,  but  concealed  hia  ftar,  hoping  to  dcatroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jaaon  churned  the 
throne  of  Us  ancestors,   Peliaa  declarad  himaeif 
ready  to  yield;  but  aa  Jasoo  waa  hlowniag  ia 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propiliata 
the  manes  of  Phrizus  by  ming  to  CoMiia  aad 
ntehing  the  golden  fleaoe.    [PHUXua ;  H>li.b.J 
Jaaon  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralda  ware  aeat 
to  all  parta  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heraea  to  joss  him 
in  die  expedition.   When  all  wen  aaaemUed  at  lot- 
Goa,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  aooth  wind 
carried  them  to  the  month  of  the  Azeinns  Pontna 
(subsequently  Euzinus  Pontus),  when  they  boiit 
a  temple  to  Poaeidon,  and  implored  hia  protectica 
gainst  the  danger  of  the  whiriiqg  rodu.     The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eaatam  coaat  of  the  Bazine 
and  nm  up  the  riw  Phaais,  in  the  oonatiy  af 
Aeetea,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Cdchiana.    Aphrodite  inapired  Uedcia. 
the  daughter  of  Aeetea,  with  love  &r  Jaaao,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  afEectioa  ahe  owed 
to  her  pannt     She  waa  in  possession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taqgfat  Jaaon  how  to  avert  tho  du- 
gen  which  her  mther  might  pepore  for  him,  and 
gave  him  nmedies  with  which  be  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.    Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleeoe  la 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  hia  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fin  Iwialh 
ing  oxen.     Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  faUm- 
ing  the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  mihiiit  by 
the  fin  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.     The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himaeif  had  to  fetch,  waa  hung  op  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fcorfid  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonanta.    Jaaoa 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragoi, 
and  on  hia  rrtum  he  tecntly  carried  away  Uaideia 
with  him.     They  sailed  home  by  the  Frjthisiaa 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnoa,     In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  an  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appean  aa  the  actina 
hera.   The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Etythraean  sea  ii  diflicult  to  underatand.    Pm- 
dar,  at  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodina  (iv. 
2S9)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makea  tha 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  camut  of 
Oceanus,  which  it  must  be  aupposed  that  they  en- 
tered thnmgh  the  river  Phaaia ;  so  that  they  aaikd 
from  the  Euzine  throng  the  river  Phaais  into  the 
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«Hteni  man,  aad  tlwn  mmd  An  M  the  lOBtlMin 
OBt  of  Lib^  Hera  the  Aigansuta  hadMl,  uid 
anied  their  aiiip  throagh  Libya  on  their  •hoolden 
utfl  they  emie  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  throngh 
wbich  they  auled  northward  into  the  Meditena- 
Mu,  lad  atecred  towarda  Lemnoe  and  loleua. 
Ttu  Eiythaean  aea  in  thia  aecoont  is  the  eattem 
•cam.  There  ie  scandy  any  other  adventon  in 
the  ancient  atotiee  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
haabna  ao  difacntly  related  by  poeta  of  all  kinda. 
The  moat  atriking  dimrencet  are  thoie  rclatiTe  to 
the  caintrie*  or  aeaa  through  whic]i  the  Aigonauta 
Rtamed  home.  Aa  it  waa  in  moat  caaea  the  object 
of  the  piela  to  make  them  retnm  throngh  aome  nn- 
iauwn  eeantry,  it  was  neeeaaary,  in  later  times,  to 
ahift  their  load,  aecordinf^y  aa  geogiaphical  know- 
led^  became  nuna  and  mora  extended.  'While 
thai  Pindar  makes  them  ntnm  thnogh  the  eastern 
•leas,  othera,  snch  aa  Apollonins  Rhodins  and 
Afidlodonu,  make  them  aul  Cram  the  Ensine  into 
the  men  later  and  Eridanua  into  the  western 
Mean,  or  the  Adriatic  ;  and  otheti^  again,  aoch  as 
the  Fieado-OiphenB,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnos  of 
Ckioa,  represent  them  aa  sailing  throngh  the  river 
Taaais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  raond  the 
aorthem  eonntiiea  of  Europe.  A  fourth  aet  of 
Usditiana,  which  waa  adopted  by  Uerodotoak  Cat- 
liaiarhna,  and  Diadoms  Sicnlas,  made  them  return 
hy  the  arae  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

AU  traditi«is,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  ef  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetdi  the  golden 
faeee  which  was  kept  in  the  coontty  of  Aeetes. 
Tlii  fleece  was  Rgnded  as,galdai  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Ueaiod  and  Phenscydes  (Eratosth.  CalatL 
19),  bat  in  the  extant  worics  of  Hesiod  then  is 
as  trace  of  this  tzadi^n,  and  Mimnetmoa  only 
caSi  it  "a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  nys  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Simaiiidea  and  Amsilans  described  it  as  of  purple 
eokmr.  (SchoL  adEiav-  ^'^  ^  «<  ApoOtm.  Skad. 
IT.  1U7.)  I^  thereiiue,  the  tradition  in  this  ioim 
hai  any  hiatorical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
ta  nigpat,  that  a  trade  in  iurs  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  anied  on  by 
(he  Minyaos  in  and  about  lokns  at  a  very  eariy 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enteipriae  to 
thoae  eoontries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
AiJoBsats.  In  later  traditions,  the  neeoe  is  tmi- 
Tenally  called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
dioiu  nun  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
rf  Chniomallas,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Toeophsse,  the  daughter  of  Briieltes  in  the  island 
of  Ciumiisa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  18a)  Strabo  (xi. 
^  499 ;  eomp.  Appian,  d»  BtU,  MitArid.  103)  en- 
deaTottia  to  explun  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  irom  the  Cokhians'  collecting  by  means  of 
uini  the  gold  aand  which  was  earned  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ahip  Argo  is  described  aa  a  pentsconton>% 
that  is,  a  ahip  with  6fty  can,  and  la  said  to  have 
ranTcyed  the  aame  number  of  herae&  The  Scho- 
BMt  on  Lycophran  (173)  is  the  only  writer  who 
•tatei  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hmdred.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  ■sms  in  all  the  lista  of  the  A^nauts,  and  it  is 
tueleas  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apoi- 
lod.  i.  $.  §  16  i  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
fslon ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonanta  in 
Eunaim's  edition  of  VsL  Flaccna.)  An  account 
of  the  writen  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Aigmauts  the  aobject  of  poems  or  critical  investi- 
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gations,  lad  whose  works  wera'  used  by  ApoUo- 
nius  Khodins,  is  given  by  the  Scholisst  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argeoantics  of  the  Pseodo- 
Oiphens,  we  now  posaeas  only  those  of  ApoUonias 
Rhodins,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccns. 
The  acoonnt  which  is  presemd  in  ApoUodoms* 
Bibliotbeca  (i.  9.  §§  16—27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sonioes  that  were  aztant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  finm  Pheteeydea,  Wa  shall  give  his  me- 
count  hera,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
putly  becanae  it  may  fill  up  thoee  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  deaciiptiaD  has  toochni  npoo  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  eonrniissioned  by  his  nnela 
Pelias  of  I(dcas  to  fetch  the  ^Iden  fleece,  which 
was  sumended  on  an  oak-tree  m  the  grove  of  Area 
in  Colchis,  and  waa  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Aigus,  the  son  of  Phrixiis, 
to  bnild  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  pnw  cf 
which  Athena  msetted  a  piece  «f  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  taka  part  in  the 
expedition.  Their  first  hmding-place  after  leaving 
loleos  was  the  ishmd  of  Lenmos,  when  all  the 
women  had  just  befon  murdered  their  fiithen  and 
hnsbands,  in  conseiiuenee  of  the  anger  of  Aphro. 
dita  Thoas  atone  had  been  saved  by  his  dnghten 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyia.  The  Argonaots  united 
themselves  with  toe  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyia bon  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Ne)»o- 
idionns.  From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  when  king  Cisycna 
received  them  hoqntably.  They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  tha 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  wen  taken  for 
Pelasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cisycns  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  hxa.  They  next  landed 
in  Hyaia,  when  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyj^emus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
seann  of  Hyhn,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebtyoes,  king  Amycns 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
when  Pidydenoes  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
naats  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryoea,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydeasns  in  Thiace^  when  the  seer 
Fhinens  vras  tormented  by  the  Harpyea.  When 
the  Argonauts  oonsnlted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vetmg  him  bom  the  Harpyes.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineua 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Synn 
plegades,  tomark  theflightofadove,and  tojudg* 
from  its  late  cf  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.  When  they  approached  the  Symplegades, 
th^  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  lapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  d  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  duough 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  omsments  at  the  stem.  Henceforth  the 
Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  aea.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus,  The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  hitter  waa  supplied 
by  Ancaens,  They  now  sailed  along  the  Thermo- 
don  and  the  Caocanu,  nntU  they  arrived  at  the 
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moath  of  the  riTer  Phaiii.  The  Ookhim  kin^ 
AeelM  pnmiMd  to  giro  op  the  golden  6eeae,  if 
JuoQ  alone  mold  yoke  to  a  pkmgfa  two  fii»- 
bieathing  oxen  with  bnien  bat,  and  low  the  teeth 
of  the  dngon  which  had  not  been  nied  by  Cadmu 
>t  Thebet,  and  wfaidi  he  had  neeiTed  from  Athena. 
The  lore  of  Medeia  {bmiihed  Jaun  with  mean*  to 
tenet  fin  and  iteel,  on  condition  of  hit  taking  her 
-■a  kia  wife ;  and  ahe  tanght  him  how  ha  waa  to 
create  fend*  among  and  kill  the  wairiora  that  were 
to  apring  np  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jaaon  waa  engaged  npon  hia  taak,  Aeetea  fnmed 
plana  for  burning  the  ahip  Aigo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Oteek  beraea.  But  Medeia^  magie  powen 
aent  to  aleep  the  dngon  who  guarded  the  golden 
Heeee;  and  after  Jaaon  had  token  poaaeadon  of 
the  tnaaore,  he  and  hia  Aigonaota,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  yoong  brothw  Abayrtoa,  embarked 
by  night  and  aaUed  away.  Aeetea  poianed  them, 
but  Iwfon  he  oi^rtook  them,  Medeia  nmrdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  piecea,  and  thnw  hia 
Umba  overboard,  that  her  taibei  might  be  detained 
in  hia  poranit  by  collecting  the  liatba  of  hia  child. 
Aeetea  at  lait  retomed  hcnme,  bat  aent  ont  a  gnat 
number  of  Colehiana,  threatening  them  with  the 
poniahment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  ntonad 
vithont  her.  While  the  CokhauiB  wen  diaperaad 
in  all  dinctiona,  the  Argonanta  had  ainady  nached 
the  month  of  the  lirer  Eridaatu.  Bnt  Zena,  in 
hia  anger  at  the  murder  of  Abayrtua,  nuaed  a 
atonn  which  eaat  the  ahip  £ram  ita  raad.  When 
driTon  on  the  Abqrrtian  iahmda,  the  ahip  began  to 
apeak,  and  dedared  that  the  anger  of  Zeua  would 
not  ceaae,  unleaa  they  ailed  towarda  Anaonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Ciree.  They  now  tailed  along  the 
coaata  of  the  Ligyana  and  Calla,  and  through  the 
aea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  coorae  along 
the  coaat  of  Tynkenia,  they  arrived  in  the  iahmd 
of  Aeaea,  when  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
wen  paaaing  by  the  Sinna,  Orpheua  aang  to  pre- 
vent the  Aigonauta  being  aOmed  by  them.  Butea, 
however,  awam  to  them,  bnt  Airiiiodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetia  and  the  Nereida  con- 
ducted them  throng  ScyQa  and  Chaiybdia  and 
between  the  whirling  rocka  {wtrpai  wAaycrol); 
and  tailing  by  the  Tiinacian  ialand  with  ita  oxen 
of  Uelioa,  they  eame  to  the  Phacadan  iahmd  of 
Cocyra,  when  they  wen  reeeived  by  Alcinona. 
In  the  mean  time,  aome  of  the  Cokdiiana,  not  being 
able  to  diacover  the  Argonanta,  had  aettled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceianniaa  mountaina ;  othen  occupied 
the  Abayitian  ialanda  near  the  coaat  of  Illyricnm ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonanta  in  the 
ialand  of  the  Phaeadana.  But  aa  their  hopea  of 
neoveiing  Medeia  wen  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
wiaen  of  Alcinona,  they  aettled  in  the  ialand,  and 
we  Argonanta  oontinoed  their  voyage.  [ALciNoua.] 
Duing  the  night,  they  wen  overtaken  by  a  atom ; 
bnt  ApoUo  aent  brilliant  fiaahea  of  lightning  whkh 
enabled  them  to  diacover  a  neighbouring  ialand, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Hen  they  encted  an 
altar  to  ApoUo,  and  aolemn  ritea  wen  inatituted, 
which  continaed  to  be  obaerved  down  to  very  late 
timet,  llieir  attempt  to  hmd  in  Cnta  waa  pre- 
vented by  TaluB,  who  guarded  the  ialand,  but  waa 
killed  by  the  artificea  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  ■iled  te  Aegina,  and  from  thenoe  between 
Eobota  and  Locria  to  lohma.  Reapecting  the 
•venta  aabaeqnent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcoa,  aee 
AnoN,  Mcoau,  Jaion,  Pslus.  (Compan 
Schoenemann,  dt  thogrnfUa  ArgamaHarmi,  Qiit- 
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tingen,  1788  \  Ukert,  Cheg.  iar  GriteL  a.  SBm. 
L  2.  p.  S20,  ftc :  MiUler,  OrakiM.  pp.  16«,  &&, 
367,  *b)  The  atory  of  the  Ai^guoanta  ptotaUy 
ante  oat  of  aoeonnta  of  ooanmernal  enteipiiiea 
which  the  wealthy  Minyant  made  to  the  ooaitt  tf 
the  Euxine.  [L.  S.] 

AROUS  CVyw)-  I-  The  third  kh«  rf 
Aisoa,  waa  a  ton  of  Zona  and  Niobe.  (ApoOod.  'i. 
l.f  l,&e.)  ASeholiaat(aif  tfoBi./iLi.ll5)<ant 
him  a  ton  of  Apia,  whom  he  ipcreeded  m  the 
kingdom  of  Argoa.  It  ia  ftom  thia  Aigna  that  the 
country  aiterwaida  called  Arinlia  and  all  Pelopoa- 
neana  derived  the  name  of  Aigoa.  (Hygin.  Aii, 
14fi;Paaa.iL  16.  M>22.M<M.  $5.)  ByEo- 
adne,  or  according  to  otheia,  by  Peidio,  he  becane 
the  father  of  Jaana,  Peiranthna  or  Pejiaa,  Efi- 
danma,Criaaua,«ndTiryni.  (Sehid.ailiiW^i^kaa 
Il£l,  1U7 ;  ml  Bwr^  On$L  1252, 1248,  930.) 

8.  Sumamed  Panoptea.  Hia  parentage  ia  alatal 
diftnntly,  and  hia  &ther  ia  calliBd  Agaor,  An*' 
tor,  Inachua,  or  Argna,  whenaa  eome  acoonalt  de- 
aeribed  him  aa  an  Autochthon.  (ApoUod.ii.  1,3; 
Aa  I  Ov.  MtL  i.  264.)  He  derived  Ua  auraaai^ 
Panoptea,  the  all-aeong,  from  hia  piiaatiiin  a 
hnnibed  eyea,  aome  of  which  wen  alwayt  awakb 
He  waa  of  laperfamnan  atrength,  and  after  he  had 
alain  a  fiene  bull  which  nvaged  Arcadia,  a  Sat^ 
who  robbed  and  violated  penona,  the  terpeat 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  nada  nnaaft^  and  iht 
murdenn  of  Apia,  who  waa  according  to  torn  to- 
oounta  hia  fiither,  Hera  appointed  him  gnaidian  af 
the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamorphoeed. 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  JEmr^  Piotm.  1151,  1211.) 
Zona  commiaaioned  Hermea  to  carry  off  the  caw, 
and  Hermea  aooompliahed  the  taak,  according  tt 
aome  aoeonnta,  by  atoning  Aignt  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  othera,  by  aendii^  him  to  aleep  by  the 
aweetneta  of  hia  jjay  on  the  ante  and  then  citing 
off  hia  head.  Hen  tran^hmted  hit  eye*  te  th< 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  &voarite  bird.  (Aetdiyl. 
Prom.;  Apollod.  Ov.  U.  as.) 

S.  The  builder  of  the  Aivo,  the  ahip  of  the  ATgf 
nanta,  waa  according  to  ApoUodoma  (iL  9.  )$  1,  l(>)i 
aaonofPhrixna.  ApoaoniuaRhodin*(L  I12Jcalli 
him  a  aon  of  Anator,  and  other*  a  ton  of  HoMr 
or  Polybnt.  (SchoL  ad  Apolkm.  Siod.  Li,  od 
Lfooflur.  883;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  VaL  Flan  i.  3S, 
who  calla  him  a  Theepian.)  Aigat,  the  m  ■>' 
Phrizna,  waa  aent  by  Aeetea,  hi*  gnndfiither,  alia 
the  dnath  of  Phrizua,  to  take  pceaeaaion  of  hit  ia- 
heritance  in  Oreeoe,  On  hia  voyage  thither 
he  aufiered  ahipwKck,  waa  found  ^y  i*"^ 
m  the  ialand  of  Aretiaa,  and  carried  back  H 
Cokhi*.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  1095,  Ac ;  Hjtjia. 
P(A.  31.)  Hyginut  (Fab.  S)  nhitea  that  aiker  ib 
death  of  Phrizna,  Argna  intended  to  flee  with  Ui 
biothen  to  Athamaa.  [L-S-J 

AROYRA  ('AnwpS)>  dw  nymph  of  a  veil  ia 
Aehaia,waa  in  love  witn  a  beautifttl  ahepbeid-biiTi 
SelenmoB,  and  vidted  him  frequently,  bat  wba 
hi*  youthful  beanty  vaniahed,  *he  fenook  kin. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  griet  and  Aphn- 
dite,  moved  to  pity,  changed  bun  into  the  nnr 
Selemnu*.  Then  waa  a  popolar  belief  in  kAi*< 
that  if  an  nnhappy  tever  bathed  in  the  wata  ■ 
thia  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  Ua  bn- 
(Pana.  vii  23.  $  2.)  [U  S-] 

AHOYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  GiedE  monk,  «» 
Uved  about  the  year  a.  H.  1873.  Ha  it  w 
author  of  a  conaidenUe  number  of  vroikt,  bat  ml 
one  of  them  haa  yet  been  pnbliahed,  via.  a  «*■( 
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ipoB  the  aitthod  of  finding  the  time  when  EHter 
■hooU  be  eektaated(n«;^AMt  —mtr\,  which  he 
itiiHirltid  to  Asdranieu,  {■■eftct  of  the  town  of 
Aena  in  Thnealy.  It  ww  fint  edited,  with  • 
Latin  «— "- '-'^""  aad  notea,  by  J.  Chrietmenn,  at 
Utaddhag,  1611,  4to.,  and  wwafterwudi  iueit- 
ed  hy  PcteTiu  in  U*  "  UnnologiiiiD'*  (Puiii 
laa,  foL,  and  Antwtfp,  1703,  U.),  with  a  new 
liBtiB  tnadatioa  aad  aotei;  bat  die  la*t  cha|>- 
ter  of  the  wok,  which  ia  contained  in  Chiiat- 
aana'k  editieii  nd  had  been  jmhiiihed  be&n 
bj  Jea^  Scaligcr,  ia  wanting  in  the  '  Dianotogiam." 
~  '  I  iiieiiiUii  in  hia  "  Unnologiom''  aho  a 
'  canon  paacfaalia"  (iiL  p.  SMI  iriiich  he 
to  AigjTot,  fant  wiuont  WTing  any 
aalhiaitji  fiir  it.  Then  axiit  in  Tarioua  Eanpeaa 
Qaariea,  in  MSl,  levenl  wiaki  of  Aigjraa,  which 
bnre  Mt  jet  been  printed.  (Fabridna,  BiU.  Or. 
za.  |iL  126,&e.;  OtTC,  JKA Xit  i.  Append,  n,  63, 
ad-I^ndoo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIABIONES  fAfMaCfynrr),  the  aon  of  Da- 
mns, aad  one  of  the  commandaa  of  the  6eet  of 
hia  bather  Xemi,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Solamia, 
&  c  480.     (Hcnd.  Tii.  97,  Tiii.  89.)    Plutarch 
caBa  Urn  {Titm.  c.  14)  Aiiamenea,  and  ipealu  of 
Urn  aa  a  bSTa  man  and  the  juatect  of  the  toothen 
ef  Xenea.     The  nme  writer  Tchte*  Cd»  Fmlern. 
Am.  f.  448;  camp.  ApopUk.  p.  173),  thrt  this 
Ariamenea  (called  by  Juatin,  ii.  10,  Artenieoea) 
laid  daim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dudna,  a* 
the  eldeat  of  his  aona,  but  waa  oppoied  by  Xerxea, 
arhe  nadntaiDed  that  he  had  a  rufat  to  die  crown 
aa  the  ddest  of  the  aona  bom  after  Danioa  had 
becane  kdng.     The  PcEuaaa  appointed  Artabanna 
to  decade  the  dilate ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
fcTonr  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenea  inmediately  saluted 
Us  bratfaer  aa  king,  aad  was  treated  by  him  with 
great  raapeet.      Accnding  to  Herodotus  (viL  3), 
who  calls  the  ddeat  Mm  rf  Dnsins,  Artabiaanes, 
this  dispote  took  pliee  in  the  Eft-time  of  Dareius, 
AKIADNE  ('AptOm),  a  dangfater  of  Mfaios 
aad  PaophaS  or  Cnila.    (AiioUod.  ia  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theeeas  was  sent  by  his  fiuher  to  convey 
the  tribute    of    the  Atheniana    to    Minotanma, 
Ariadne  Ml  in  lore  with  him,  and  guTe  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  ms  way  out  of 
the  Lal^riiith,  and  which  she  herself  had  reoeiTed 
finm  Hephaestus.     Theseus  in  retum  promised  to 
jDwry  her  (Plot.  Titt.  19;    Hygin.   Fab.  42; 
Didym.  ad  Odgu.  zi.  320),  and  she  aeGOidin(^y 
left  Oeta  with  him  ;  but  when  they  aniTed  in  the 
iaiaad  of  Dia  (Nazes),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Aitenia.   (Horn.  Od.  zi.  324.)    The  words  added 
in  the  Odyaaay,  Aupfvsw  itifivpipww,  are  difficult 
to  onderatand,    unless  we   into^ret    them  with 
Pfaencydes  by  *  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
becaaae  be  waa  indignant  at  the  prafimation  of  Us 
grotto  by  the  lore  eS  Theseus  and  Ariadne.     In 
this  case  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Art«nis 
at  the  moment  she  pen  birth  to  hertwin  children, 
iir  die  ia  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
Oenopion  aad  Staphylua,    The  mora  common  tradi- 
tian,  howoTer,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Nszoa  aliTO  ;  but  hen  the  statements  again  differ, 
bt  acme  rdate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her  (Diod.  It.  61,  t.  51 ;  PaniL  i.  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  t  2,  z.  29.  i  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  hefingot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  uie 
death  of  his  father.    According  to  otheis,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  diSsrent 
n  given  for  this  act  of  faitUessness, 
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(Plot.  Tkt.  20;  Or.  MiL  ruL  175,  BenmL  10; 
Hygin.  Fat.  4S.)  Aeeoiding  to  this  tradition, 
Aimdae  put  an  end  to  her  own  lifo  in  deapair,  or 
was  eared  by  Dionysne,  who  in  amaxeenent  at  her 
heaaty  made  her  his  wife,  'raisad  her  among 
the  immoftals,  and  pbced  the  cnwn  which  he 
gaTB  her  at  his  muriage  with  her,  among  the  ataiL 
(Hedsd.  Ting.  949  ;  Or.  Mtt.  L  e. ;  Hygin.  Pat. 
A/*r.  iL  ft.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apolbmas  Bhodina 
(iiL  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dumyaus  the 
mother  ii  Oenopion,  Thoaa,  Staphylua,  Uurania, 
Euaathes,  and  Tauropolis.  Thoe  ara  eereial  at- 
cmastancss  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  ofived  the 
happiest  subjects  for  worits  of  art,  aad  ecme  of  the 
finest  ancisnt  wotks,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  whidi  Ariadne  is  thie  subject. 
(Lippert,  Zteetyiua.  ii.  51,  i  383,  384 ;  MaSei, 
Oon.  .dat  iii.  83  ;  /■Mar*  dTAwoiaao,  iL  lab.  14; 
Belkci,  Aim.Rum.AtAi.  FsA  tab.48;  Btttiger, 
AnkanL  Mn.  part  L)  *  [L.  &] 

ARIAETHUS  ['AplaiBet),  of  Teg«^  the  antiior 
of  a  work  on  the  early  histery.of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
PoSL  AmU:  iL  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'A^uday  is 
the  right  reading;) 

ARIAElJsrAfMeian),  or  AKIDAE'US  (*A^ 
(omt),  the  friend  and  lientenant  of  Cyrus,  eooh' 
maaded  the  barbarians  in  that  prince's  aimy  at 
the  battle  of  Canaza,  B.  c.  401.  (Xeeu  Amdt.  i.  8. 
§6;  Diod.  zir.  22;  comp.  Phit.  Aria*,  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyreaa  Oreeka 
afieied  to  plaoe  Ariaeos  on  the  Persian  throne; 
but  he  deehned  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  then  wen  many  Persians  superior  to  hinuel^ 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king,  {Amab.  iL 
1.  g  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  ezchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  ue  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
Bient  of  their  retreat,  mardied  in  oonpany  with 
them ;  hot  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artazstzes  by  deserting  than,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  biend  Mcnoa) 
the  tnadieiy  of  Tiseaphemes,  wheraby  the  princi- 
pal Gnek  generals  foil  into  the  haada  of  the  Per- 
sians.  (Amab.  iL  2.  §  8,  &c  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  t. 
§§  28,  38,  &C. ;  ocmp.  Plut.  Ariair.  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  eame  Ariaeua  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithiaastes  to  put  Tiesaphnmas  to  death 
in  asocrdanee  with  the  king's  order,  ai  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  riii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wesa.  and  Paha, 
odiok;  eoBip.Xen.//isa.iiL  1.  §7.)  Intheensuing 
year,  n.  c.  396,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  aa  having 
nvolted  fiom  Artazerxea,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Pi^ihkgoniaas  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  aervue.  (Xen.  UtlL  iv.  1.  8  27 ;  Pht. 
Aga.e.U.)  [£.£.] 

ARIA'MENES.    [AuABioMBa.] 

ARIAMNES  {'Apiiitrtit).  I.  King,  or  mora 
pnperiy  satnp,  of  Cappadooa,  the  son  of  Datamea, 
and  father  of  Ariamthea  I.,  leigned  iO  years. 
(Diod.  zxzL  Bd.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  lucceeded  his  father 
Ariaiathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  childien, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  hia  son  Aiiarathes  III. 
in  his  lifo-time.    (Diod.  L  c) 

ARIAMNEa    [Aboahub,  No.  I.] 

ABIANTAS  ('AfMorTdi),  a  king  of  the  Sqr- 
thians,  who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  hie 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  amnr-head.  With  these  anow-heads  he  made 
a  braxen  or  copper  veasd,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Eumpnena,  between  the  rivers  Bwys- 
tiienss  aad  Hypanis.    (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  CA^wJi),  a  (Hend  of  Bdlii,  wu 
employad  by  him  to  betny  Achaea*  to  Antiochiu 
the  Great,  a.  c  214.  (Polyb.  Tiii.  18,  Inc.)  [See 
p.  8,  a.] 

ARIAPEITHES  (^Apm^ana),  a  king  of  the 
ScythiaiM,  the  &ther  of  Seyhn,  wa*  treacheroiuly 
lulled  by  Speiigapeithea,  the  king  of  the  Agathyni. 
Aiiapeithe*  waa  a  eontemporary  of  Heradotua,  for 
he  tella  oi  that  he  had  fma  Timnet,  the  gnaidian 
of  Aii^ieithei,  an  ofconnt  of  the  &mily  of  Ana- 
cfaarua.     (Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIARA'THES  CApatpiitit.)  There  an  a 
great  many  Penian  namea  beginning  with  Aria-^ 
Aria—,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar, 
which  it  aeen  in  'Apraun,  the  ancient  national 
Jiame  of  the  Pernana  (Herod.  Tii.  61),  and  'Apioi 
or'AfMwi,  likewiae  an  ancient  deeignation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  table-hmd  of  Fenia.  (Herod, 
jii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rmen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  theae  remarks,  (in  Qaarlerlg  Journal  o/' 
Jiktuoation,  roL  ix.  p.  336,)  alio  obaerres  that  the 
name  Arii  \t  the  lame  with  the  Sanierit  word 
.^131111,  by  which  in  the  writing*  of  the  Hindus  the 
ibUower*  of  the  Bnbmanical  law  are  designated. 
He  shew*  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  "  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Arta,  in  all  pro- 
bability, **  honoured,  respected."  In  Aria-rallm, 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  wonl  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  ratit,  "  great,  master"  (Bopp,  Ven^a- 
Aende  Graiamatik,  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  "  an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  Etfmologuiiia  Fortckimffen,  p.  xxxri.,  &c) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  sereral  kings  of 
Cai^odocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Amqihas, 
one  of  the  aeren  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.    [Anafhas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Aiiamnes  I.,  was  distingoisb- 
ed  for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophemes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochns  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
■.  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappadoda ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumenes, 
J*erdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
4e{igBted,  taken  prisoner,  and  cmcified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  B.  c:  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
.was  82  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
Jnd  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  ion 
of  his  brother  Holophemev  (Died.  ttti.  EaL  S, 
wfaoe  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle ;  Died. 
zviiL  16  ;  Aniaa,  tqi.  PioL  Cad.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appiao,  Mitkr.  8  ;  Lncian,  Maenb. 
13  i  Plut  Eumm.  3  ;  Justin,  ziii.  6,  whose  ao- 
count  is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophemes,  fled  into  Armenia 
^fler  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  b.  c.  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  asristaoce  of  Ardoates,  the  Ajineoian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntaa,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamne*  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxl  Ed.  S.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  married  Stratonice,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochns  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  government  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.    (Diod./lo.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
aecession,  and  reigned  B.  c.  220 — 163,  about  57 
year*.  (Diod.  Le. ;  Justia  xxix.  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  maitied  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochns 
III.,  king  «f  Syria,  and,  in  confeiitteiica  of  this 
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nlliaiinB,  assisted  Antiochns  in  hi4  »1v  ■B""*'  ^ 
Romans  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  by  the 
Romana,  B.a  190,  Ariarathes  sued  ibr  peace  is 
186,  which  he  obtained  on  bvooraUe  tenns,  as 
hia  daughter  was  about  that  time  betiMhed  t» 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans  In  b.  g.  18^— 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  hia  war  »g«'''»t  Phat 
nacea,  Polybins  mentions  that  a  Roman  esabas^ 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  afier  the  death  of  Antiadaa 
IV.,  who  died  B.  c.  164.  Antiodiia,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bore  him  do  children,  and  ao- 
eordingly  introduced  two  auppoatitioiiB  ones,  whe 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Uolophemea.  Snhae- 
qnently,  however,  she  bore  her  hnebwad  twe 
daoghteia  and  a  son,  Mithridatea,  afkerwaids 
AriaiBthes  V.,  and  then  infbnned  Ariantlwa  <f 
the  deceit  she  had  pracdied  npon  him.  The  othct 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  otlier  to  Ionia.  (Ut. 
xxxviL  31,  xxxviii  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  24,  xxv^ 
2,  4,  xxvi  6,  xxzi.  12,  13;  Apfoan,  S^.  5,  32, 
42;  Diod.  <1  ft) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previoody  called  Mi- 
thridates,    reigned    33    years,    B.  c    163 — 130. 
He  was  surnamed   Philopator,  and  was   diatia- 
guiahed  by  the  excellence  of  hia  character  and  Ua 
cultivation   of   philosophy  and  the  liberal  aits. 
According  to  Livy  (zlii.  19),  he  waa  edncatad  at 
Rome  ;  but  thia  account  may  perfa^is  refcr  to  tiw 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  snppoeititiona  sons  of 
the  late  king.     In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  npon  lue^ 
and  brought  forward  Holophemea,  one  of  the  sop- 
poaititioua  gons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  daimant  of  tht 
throne.    Ariarathes  was  depnved  of  hia  kingdoa, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  a.  c:  158.    He  waa  la- 
stared  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  ^>pear  ts 
have  allowed  Holophemes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appiau  (^Eyr.  47X 
and  implied  by  Polybina  (xzxiL  20).     The  joint 
govemment,  however,  did  not  laat  long  ;  for  w« 
nnd  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.     In  B.  a  154,  Ariarathes  assbted  Attales  in 
his  war  against  Prusias,  and  sent  his  son  Denetrias 
in  command  of  his  forces.     He  fell  in  B.  c.  ISO,  ia 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aiistomcns  of  Pa>- 
gamua.     In  return  for  the  snocoun  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romana  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  hia 
bmily.     By  his  wife  Laodice  he  had  six  ehildra ; 
but   they   were  all,  with   the  exception  of  ths 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  tluit  A»  migfat 
obtain  the  govemment  of  the  kingdom.    After  she 
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kid  hcfen  pot  to  death  by  tii«  pca|de  on  aecoant  of 
hrv  cmeltf ,  her  joongctt  aon  inoceeded  to  the 
cmra.  (Diod.  L  cw  Eae.  zzit.  p.  626,  ed.  Wev.; 
PalyU  iii.  S,  zxziL  20,  23,  ^i"'"  12  ;  Jnitin, 
ZXXT.  1,   XAXvik  1.) 

VI.  Tkc  yonngMt  no  of  tlie  preeading,  nign- 
•d  about  M  yean,  B.  c  ISO — 96.  He  vnu  a 
child  a*  hJB  MHwinn.  He  manied  Leodice, 
the  ikter  af  Mithridatea  Eopator,  king  of  Pontiu, 
Bad  «aa  pot  to  death  by  Mithridatei  by  meaiu 
of  Oordina.  (Jnatiii,  xxxrii  1,  xxzriiL  I;  Mem- 
mm,mp.nu.  Cod.  224,  p. 230, a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
Ob  h»  death  the  kisgdoin  «a«  uized  by  Nico- 
■adre,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  manied  T^«Hi«^, 
Ae  widow  of  the  late  king.  Bat  Nioomedet  wai 
MSB  expelled  by  Mithnrlatra,  who  placed  npon 
thethme. 


VII.  A  Mm  of  Ariaiaihea  VI.  He  wai,  how- 
•Tcr,  abo  murdered  by  Hithridates  in  a  short 
liuM-,  who  now  took  pnnriiion  of  his  kingdom. 
(Jnetin,  zxzriiL  1.)  The  Cappadocians  lebelled 
agBinal  T>fithfid«»f«|  and  pboed  npon  the  thioiie, 


-  Till.  A  teeood  soil  of  Arianthe*  VI. ;  bnt 
fca  waa  speedily  driren  ont  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mwi.wJ«f^  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natnnil 
death.        By    the   death   of   theae  two  ions   of 
Ariaiatlies  VT.,    the  rayal   fiunily   was    extinct 
Mitfaridatea  placed  upon  the  tfarane  one  of  his  own 
■ona,  win  was  only  eiriit  yean  old.     Nicomedes 
Cent  aa  embassy  to   Rome  to  hy  dahn  to  the 
ftfane  fer  a  yoath,  who,  he  pretended,  waa  a  third 
aoa  of  Aiiaiathes  VI.  and  Laodioa.     Hithridates 
aha,  with  eqnal  ahameleaaDaaa,  aays  JnstiD,  sent 
Bbaan-  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the   yontfa, 
I  he  had  placed  npon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariatathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Aristomciu.    The  senate,  however,  did  not 
sarign  the  kingdom  to  either,  bat  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.     Bat  as  the  people  wished 
far  a  kii^,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  cfamce  fcfl  npon 
Ariehanaoes.    (Jnstin,  zxxriii  1,  2  ;  Stmb.  zii. 
JL540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  ArioboRsnes  11.,  and  brother 
sf  AiiolanaDes  III.  (Cia  ad  Pom.  xt.  2),  reigned 
it  yean,  B.  c  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
finHd  Aiiobansnes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  ho 
pbeed  Arianthes  nnder  his  bnither's  goTetnment. 
AiisimAes  snoceeded  to  the  ciown  afW  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  bat  was  deposed  and  pot  to  death  by 
Aatooy,  who  appointed  Arehelans  as  his  snccessor. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  r.  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  1&,  ex.  2.) 

CGntoB  makes  this  Arianthes  the  son  of  Aiio- 
hixBaes  IIL  (whom  he  ealls  the  second);  bnt  as 
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there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  ArioboRanes, 
grondfikther,  son,  and  grandson  [Ariobarxanxs], 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  £40)  says  that  the  ftmily  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
prabable,  that  this  Aruuathes  was  a  brother  of 
AriobarBDes  III.  Cioero  (ad  AtL  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariamthes,  a  son  of  Aiiobaixanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  b.  c.  45  ;  bnt  there  seems  no  reason  to 
beliers  that  he  was  a  difierent  poison  from  the  one 
mentioned  abore,  the  son  of  Ariobananes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings, of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ToL  iii.  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  fimr  coins  that  hare  been  ^Tcn  above,  haTS 
been  placed  nnder  those  kings  to  whom  tiiey  are 
oanally  aaaigned ;  bnt  it  is  qnite  nnoertun  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  Bnnlame^  ETXEBOn,  En»ANOTa, 
and  *IAOMHTOPOX  On  the  lererae  of  all, 
Pallas  is  repraaented.  (Eckhel,  iii  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  ('AfM^innif),  called  by  Jnstin  (z.  1) 
Ariaiates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
zerxea  Hnemon,  was,  afier  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dsrains,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochna.  (Plnt^rfax. 
C.30.)    . 

ARIBAKUS  ('Apttoiot),  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, waa  slain  by  the  Hyicanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyms,  according  to  Xenopfaon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  (ii.  l.ffi.  It.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (Apuclvv),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Arida  in  I^tinm,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  i^aca 
related  that  Hippolytns,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Aselnrias,  came  to  Italy,  raled  over  Arida,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  \6  Artemis.  (Pans,  it  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddeu  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Alicia  waa  considered 
to  be  the  same  aa  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  Ann  Taoris.  (Serv.  ad  Aem.  ii. 
116;  Stiab.  v.  p.  239;  Hjpn.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner : — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  waa 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch ;  but  if  a  sbve 
succeeded  in  eSiacting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fi^t  with  him,  and  iif  he  was  conqnered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  sneceeded  him.  Suetonius  (Caiig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rair  tmsonmu.  Ovid  {Fait.  iii.  260, 
Ac.),  Suetonius,  and  Paasaniaa,  speak  of  contests 
of  shves  in  the  grove  at  Aricio,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  tho  fiequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  alave  who  tried  to  obtain  hia  oiBce.       [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEDS.    [AuABim;  ARRHinAiuiL] 

ARIDO'LIS  {'ApittKts),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  vras  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sinm,  B.  a  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.   (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIGNOTR  {'Aptynlrn),  of  Snmos,  a  female 
Pytbagomm  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  aa 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disdple  of 
Pythagoms  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  tho  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionytns.  (Snidaa,  ae.  'Afryrttni,  0«ami,  nvfay.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  £22,  d.,  Paris,  1629 1 
Harpocrat  t. «.  Ei)o7.) 

ARIGNOrrUS  ('VTmrrof),  a  Pythagonxm  ia 
the  time  of  Ludan,  waa  renovrned  for  his  wisdoob 
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and  had  tb«  luniaina  of  Itptt,  (Ladiiiii^opwi/. 
0.  29,  &c) 

ARIMA'ZES  (^AftftitUt)  or  ARIOHA'ZES 
CApufutj^t),  a  chief  who  bad  poMcnioii,  in  &  c. 
328,  of  a  Tciy  itmns  fottnu  in  Sogdiana,  nnallj 
called  the  Rock,  which  Dnyten  identifiet  with  a 
pbce  called  Kohiten,  utnate  near  the  paaa  of 
Kohigfaa  or  Deifaend.  Arimaiei  at  fint  refiued  to 
nurender  the  place  to  Alexander,  bat  afterwudi 
yielded  when  eome  of  the  Macedonian*  had  climbed 
to  the  ninimit.  In  tbia  ibrtreaa  Alexander  fonnd 
Roxana,  the  daaghter  of  the  Bactrian  ehie(  Oxy- 
arte*,  whom  he  made  hi*  wife.  Ctirtiiu  (viL  11) 
relate*,  that  Alexander  cmcified  Arimaie*  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken ;  bat  thi*  i*  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (iv.  19)  orPolyaenn*  (ir.  8.  §  29), 
■ad  i*  improbaUe.  (Comp.  Stiak  xi.  p.  A17.) 

ARIMNESTU8  {'Aflitiniirrot%  the  com- 
mander of  the  Plataean*  at  the  battlee  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Pan*,  ix.  4.  §  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plot.  Jriit  c.  1 1 .)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar^ 
donios  i*  called  by  Plntareh  Arimneatna,  bnt  by 
Hendotas  Aeimetto*.  [Aiimnxstus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  ('Apataft<iinit).  1.  The 
name  of  three  king*  or  latrap*  of  Pontu*. 

I.  Wa*  betmyed  by  hi*  Mm  Mithxidatea  to  the 
Peniaa  king.  (Xen.  C^.  Tiii  8,  §4;  Ariatot 
Pala.  T.  a  §  1&,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  i*  doabtfnl 
whether  thi*  Ariobanane*  i*  the  lame  who  eon- 
dncted  the  Athenian  ambaa*adon,  in  B.  c.  406,  to 
the  aea-ooait  of  My«ia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained thne  yean  by  order  of  Cyro*  (Xen.  llelL 
>•  4- 1  7),  or  the  aame  who  a**i*ted  Antalcida*  in 
a  a  388.  (/</.t.  1.  §  28.) 

II.  SncMeded  hi*  firthier,  Mitfaridatea  I.,  and 
reigned  26  year*,  a  a  363 — 337.  (Diod.  zri.  90.) 
He  appear*  to  hare  held  aome  high  office  in 
the  Penian  coort  five  yean  before  the  death  of 
hi*  &ther,  a*  wa  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  (ending  an  embany  to  Oreeoe  in  &  c: 
36&  (Xen.  Httt.  tii.1.%  27.)  Ariobarzanea,  who 
ia  called  by  Diodonu  (xr.  90)  aatrnp  of  Phiygia, 
and  by  Nepo*  (DeUam.  c.  2)  *atnqi  of  L3rdia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  rerolted  from  Artaxerxe*  in  &  c.  363, 
and  may  be  rrptded  a*  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Panto*.  Demosthene*,  in 
B.  c  352,  apeaka  of  Aiiobanane*  and  hi*  three 
eon*  haTing  been  lately  made  Athenian  dtizena. 
(/■  AriitoeraL  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mention*  him 
again  (pro  RioiLf.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
a  c  3£1,  and  aay*,  that  the  Athenian*  had  aent 
Timotheaa  to  hi*  aaaiatanoe;  bat  that  when  the 
Athenian  genetal  aaw  that  Ariobanane*  waa  in 
open  roTolt  againat  the  king,  he  refilled  to  a*ai*t 
him. 

IIL  The  aon  of  Mithridate*  III.,  began  to  reign 
a  c.  266  and  died  abont  a  c  240.  He  obtained 
foaemoa  of  tlia  d^  of  Amaatria,  winch  wa*  anr- 
rendeted  to  him.  (Memnmi,  oe.  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobananea  and  hi*  fiither,  Mithridatea,  wnght 
the  a*»i«tante  of  the  Oaui*,  who  had  come  into 
Alia  twelre  Tean  before  the  death  of  Mithridatea, 
lo  expel  the  Egyptian*  aent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
tp,  Slqii.  Bgx.  >.  r.  'Ayicupa.)  Ariobanane*  wa* 
nieceeded  by  Mithridate*  IV. 

2.  The  aatiap  of  Peru,  fled  afker  the  battle  of 
Ouagamela,  a  c.  831,  to  aecore  the  Penian  Gate*, 
a  pa**  wkidi  Alexaadar  had  to  eniaa  in  hi*  march  to 
Penepoli*,  Alexander  wa*  at  fint  onable  to  force 
the  paaa ;  bat  aome  priaenen,  or,  according  to  other 
aoBoonta,  a  Lydaa,  haTing  arqnainted  Km  with  a 
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way  OTCT  the  mountain*,  he  wa*  enabled  lo  gain 
the  height*  abore  the  Penian  amp.  The  PeniaB* 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Aiiobanane*  eaca^  with 
a  few  horwmen  to  the  monntain*.  (Airiaa,  iii.  18 ; 
Diod.  nrii.  68 ;  Cart.  t.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  thiea  long*  of  Cappadeeia, 
Clinton  {F.  A  iii.  p.  436)  make*  only  two  of  thi* 
name,  bat  inacription*  and  onn*  *eem  to  prore  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Samamed  PUloromata*  (♦ifcop^fiaiei)  eo 
coin*  (a  c.  93 — 63),  wa*  elected  king  by  the 
fiappadnrian*,  under  the  dinelion  of  the  RaaaB*, 
about  a(x  98.  (Jaatin,  xxxriiL  2;  Stnk  xfi.  pw  &40; 
Appian,  MMr.  10.)  He  waa  leTeral  timea  ex- 
peilisd  firam  hi*  kingdom  by  Mithridatea,  and  aa 
ofien  leatond  by  the  Reman*.  He  wiini*  t«  ban 
been  driren  out  of  hia  kingdom  immediaiely  tlitt 
hi*  aece**ion,  a*  we  find  uat  he  wa*  reatond  by 
Snlla  in  a  c  92.  (Pint.  SaOa,  5 ;  Ut.  &il.  70; 
Appian,  MUlir.  57.)  He  wa*  a  leeand  tune  cc- 
pdled  about  ac.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.  H«  waa 
then  reatored  by  M*'  Aquillia*,  about  a  c.  89 
(Appian,  MUkr,  10,  II ;  Juatin,  xxxriii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  a  a  88.  Inthnyear 
war  wa*  declared  between  the  Romaiia  and  IGth- 
ridate* ;  and  Ariofaanaaaa  waa  deprared  of  U* 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  fiom  SoUa,  and  waa  eatabliahed  ia  it 
by  Corio.  (Plat  AOo,  22, 24 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Pngm. 
173,  ed.  Reim. ;  Appian,  MiOr.  60.}  Ariobai- 
xane*  appean  to  hare  retained  ponearion  of  C*p- 
padoda,  though  frequently  haraaaed  by  Mithridate*, 
till  a  c  66,  when  Mithndate*  *eized  it  aiker  the 
departore  of  Locolla*  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  (Cic  pro  Leg.  Mam.  2,  5.)  He  wa*. 
however,  reatored  by  Pompey,  who  alio  inenaied 
hi*  dominion*.  Soon  after  thia,  profaaUy  about 
a  c,  63,  he  redgned  the  kingdom  to  hi*  tea. 
(App)an,JtfiUr.  105, 114,  AC.L103;  VaLMax. 
1.  7.  §  2.)  We  learn  from  a  Oreek  inacriptioa 
quoted  by  Eekhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
hi*  wife  wa*  Athenaia,  and  that  their  aon  n* 
Philopator.  The  inacription  on  the  coin  fma 
which  the  annexed  drawing  wa*  made,  i*  indi*- 
tinct  and  partly  e&oed :  it  (boold  be  BASIAEOl 
AFIOBAPZANOT  tlAOPOHAIOT.  Palla*  u  re- 
preaented  holding  a  amall  etatne  of  Victory  in  kci 
right  hand. 


II.  8oinamed/'JkiIapiitor(*iAon(ny),aecaidiag 
to  coin*,  (ooeeeded  hi*  lather  a  a  63.  The  tine 
of  hi*  death  i*  not  known ;  bat  it  must  hate  been 
I»eiriona  to  a  a  61 ,  in  which  year  hi*  eon  wa* 
reigning.  He  appean  to  have  been  aaaaidaated, 
aa  Cioen  {ad  F^m.  xr,  2)  reminda  the  Ma  of  th* 
bte  of  hia  father.  Cioeia  alio  mention*  thi*  Arie- 
banane*  in  one  of  hi*  oiationa.  (De  Pnm.  Cam.  4.) 
It  appear*,  bom  an  inacription,  that  hia  wife, « 
well  as  hia  btherX  waa  nuoed  Athenaia. 

III.  Suniamed  EutAa  and  Phkmmema  (I*- 
nC^i  ical  tiAofnifuaoi),  according  to  Cieen)  (ai 
Fam.  XT.  2)  and  coin*,  nicoeeded  his  father  net 
longbeibr*ac51.  (Cie.{.e.)  WhilaCSeenwu 
in  Cilida,  he  protected  Ariobanaaaa  from  a  c«ar 
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ifincjr  wUch  was  femied  agunl  him,  and  ote- 
m  m  hia  kii^dinn.  (Ad  fiim.  U.  17, 
.3,4,5,  mdAlt.y.Wi  Pint.  CSb  36.)  It 
from  CiecR>  tliat  AriofaanaBe*  wai  rtrj 
war,  and  that  he  owtd  PMipey  and  M.  Brato* 
lift  lams  of  money.  (Ad  Att.  li.  1—3.)  In 
the  war  bataeeu  Cat  or  and  Ponpajr,  he  came  to 
the  ■Mtanee  ef  the  kttar  with  five  handled  hone- 
■ea.  (CaaL  B.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  n.  2.)  Caenr, 
hawner,  faigKm  him,  and  enlai]^  hi*  tenitoriei. 
He  aba  {itnteHed  faim  againat  the  attacks  of  PhaT' 
ana,  kingof  Pontna.  (Dion  Oaaa.  zli.  63,  zlii.  48; 
Hitt. /ML  ^fas,  S4,  Ac)  Ha  was  dain  in  B.c.42 
>yCiariai,  becanae  be  «a*  jetting  against  him  in 
Aaa.  (Dioo  Caaa.  zlvii  33 ;  Apfnan,  £.  C  ir.  63.) 
Ob  the  ainiaaH  eain  of  AriobaRUW*  the  inscrip- 
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tioaa  BASAEJU  APIOBAFZANOT  ETSBBOTa 
UI*UOPOMAIOT.    (Edchel,  iiL  PL  200.) 

ARIOHARDUS  (*Afi<»HV><M),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  (ait  of  irhidi  ia  the  aaaw  a*  the  Panian 
mnd  (rir),  -wheaee  ooaaea  wmdi  (nrilitaa^  -rirtos). 
Atitimmiin  weald  thenHaa  sigiiify  " a  nan  or 
km  haaouafale,  or  entitled  to  lespeet"  (Pott, 
■F^wiilijiati  Fui  tjjumgn,  p.  zzzTv)  Beepecting 
the  aaaning  of  Aria,  aee  AlUAftATBBS. 

1  The  am  of  Daveiiia  and  Panara,  the  daaghter 
gf  Saerdis,  eommanded  the  Mosciii  and  Tibanni 
is  the  amy  of  Xema.    (Herod.  Til  78.) 

3.  The  hroliier  of  Aitnphins,  oonunanded  the 
Cufo  ia  the  army  of  Xerzea.     (Herod.  Tii.  67.) 

9L  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 

siaailiii  of  the   Egyptians  in  the  anny  of 

Xerxes.    (Aeach.  Ars.  38,  313.) 

ARI'ON  ('Afimm).  I.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
aid  gnat  maater  on  the  dthaia,  was  a  natiTO  of 
Hell^Biain  laabeSi  and,  according  to  some  ae- 
nsalB,  a  son  of  Cydoo  or  of  Poaodon  and  the 
^■ph  Onraea,  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
Miynmbic  poetry,  and  of  tho  name  dithyramb. 
(Hood.  L  23;  SdioLad />«■<.  Of.  xiiL  25.)  All 
iB^itaaa  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
coeliafamry  aaA  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Caiath,  u'tlwt  lie  amst  haTO  lired  about  &  a 
iM.  Be  appear*  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
Be  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
fife  md  U*  poetical  ot  musical  productions, 
■andy  aaything  is  knoam  b^ond  the  beautiful 
<*ay  of  Us  eseme  from  the  aulocs  with  whom  he 
■■U  fnu  Sicily  to  Cocinth.  On  one  oceasiou, 
thai  nca  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
put  m  aaae  aaacil  contest.  He  won  tlie  prisa> 
•ad,  Men  with  prasants,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
Aiu  ihip  to  retam  to  his  biend  Feriandei^  The 
■^  nikn  onelad  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
Us  anuder.  ApoDo,  in  a  dri  am,  informed  his  be- 
l*nd  hard  af  the  ^oL  After  haring  tried  in  vain 
tsateUs  lift^  he  at  length  obtaiMd  petmimion 
•aceaoRtaieAdeliriit  m  faia  aong  aod  jriaying 
•■tked^n.  Inftalalattbaha^^aoed  himaelf 
jaAc mow <f  Ae  ddp  and  inroked  the  gods  in 
■    B^bed  Mains,  and  uen  threw  himself  into  the 

*■•    Bat  aany  loiig-lofing  dolphins  bad  Msnin- 


bled  loand  the  veaael,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bud  on  its  back  and  earned  him  to  Taenama, 
irom  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  aifety,  and 
ichited  his  adTentare  to  Peiiand«.  When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
qmnd  of  the  sailors  aiier  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
fiirarard,  the  eailoia  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  sfronling  te  their  desert.  (Herod,  i.  24 ; 
Oellins,  xri  19 ;  Hygin.  Faib.  194  ;  Pans.  iiL  25. 
$  5.)  In  the  time  of  Heitidotus  and  Paaianiaa 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  bnua  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himial^  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Aiion  and  bu  cithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  La.;  Serv.  ai 
Fay.  fWo;.  TiiLfi4(  Aelian,/r.^.  ziL45.)  A 
fia(pnent  cl  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Aiion, 
is  mntained  in  Beigk's  Poefae  Jj/rid  Oratei,  p. 
566,  fta 

2.  A  &bnbns  hone,  which  Poeeidon  begot  W 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  eacqie  from  the  pnnntt 
of  Poeeidini,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  PoaeidoB  deceived  her  by 
sesimiing  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  aHef 
wards  gave  tnrtb  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Pans.  viiL  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimaehna  (qx  Paia.  L  e.)  this  bene 
and  Caems  were  the  ouipring  of  Oaea  ;  wheieaa, 
according  to  other  traditions,  PoaeideB  or  Zepfayna 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eostath.  ad  Ham. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smym.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poeeidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Yirg.  Georg.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncns,  and  Herades,  fron  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastas.  (Fans.  Le.;  Heaiod. 
Sad.  Han.  120.)  [L.  &] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  Oerman  chief;  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Cacaar  in  Gaul,  B.  a  58. 
For  aome  time  before  that  year,  Ganl  had  been 
distracted  by  the  qnanels  and  wars  of  tare  partiea, 
the  one  beaded  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modem 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arremi  (Auveigne), 
aiidSeqnani(totheW.of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  cmased  the  Bbine,  and  their  report  of  the 
waidth  and  fertility  cf  Gaul  soon  attracted  huge 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000 :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — the  Haiudea,  Map- 
eomanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemetea,  Sedoaii, 
and  Soevi,  moat  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Diuiube,  and  ninthwards  to  the 
Riesengebiige  and  Erzgebiige,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Anovistns,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  latinised  from  Httr,  "  a 
hoot,"  and  F^inl,  **  a  prince,"  and  who  waa  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  firem  the  Roman  aenate  the 
titie  of  oaitnu.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  tham  to  give  boatagea  to  the  8e<]nani, 
and  awear  never  to  leek  help  irnn  Rome.  But  it 
fined  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  coo- 
qnered,  for  Ariovistns  first  seised  a  third  part  of 
iba  Sequaaian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  fiir  them,  and  soon  afker  do- 
mandad  a  Mcond  portion  of  equal  eztoit.    Divi> 
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tiucaa,  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  had  neither 

J'iven  hostage*  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
him  Caeur,  and  was  accompuiied  by  a  nuinetoiu 
depntation  of  Gallic  chief*  u  all  tribe*,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  qnarrel*  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expreued  the  greatest 
fear  Ie«t  their  request  ^ould  b»  known  to  Ario- 
Tistus,  and  the  Seqnani  regarded  him  with  anch 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  miaery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Camr,  who  was  a&aid  that  fint  Oanl  and 
then  Italy  would  be  ovcmn  by  the  barbarians, 
■ent  orders  to  Ariovistn*  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Arioristn* 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interriew  propoeed 
by  Caesar,  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Bomans  seized  Vesontio 
(Beaan(an),  the  chief  town  of  the  Seqnani.  Here 
they  were  lo  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  boUc  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themaelve*  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
will*.  Caeaar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
hi*  &vourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  plaee,  an  intar- 
view  between  Caesar  and  Ariovistas  was  at  hist 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  hut  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  day*  i  ArioTi*tu*  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  aeoonnt  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defiaat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  SO  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  other*  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistns  him*el£  His  two 
wive*  perished  in  the  retreat ;  one  of  his  daughter* 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fiune  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Ganl,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
{HaL  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Treveii 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  "  nejiiu  aliiu  Ariooutia  rtgim  Oaliiarum 
fvtinlmrC^  This  ahews  that  the  representation 
which  Caeaar  give*  of  hi*  power  i*  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31—53 ;  Dion  Ca**.  xzzviii.  81, 
&e.;  Pint.  Gia.  18;  liv.  EM.  104.)   [G.E.L.a] 

ARIPHRON  (Apippm).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Xanthippn*,  and  grandbther  of  Peridea.  (Herod. 
Ti.  181,  136,  vii.  33.  viiL  131 ;  Paua.  iu.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  ofPericlea.  (Plat.  Pntaff.  p. 
320,  a.) 

8.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  af  a  besu- 
tifhl  paean  to  health  ("I><tia),  which  haa  been 
piaemd  by  Athenaeu*.  (zv.  p.  702,  a.)_  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  i*  quoted  by  Lncian  (<b 
t^tu  inter  Salt  c.  6.)  and  Maximns  Tyrius  (xiiL 
I .)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  PoeUte  Lfrici  Uned, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  CV<«<>>)'  1-  A  daughter  of  Menn* 
•nd  fmt  wife  of  Priam,  by  wham  *he  became  the 
mother  of  Aesaco*,  but  wa*  afterward*  reiignad  to 
Hyrtacui.  (ApoUod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Aoeoiding  to 
*onie  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Arisba  derived 
it*  name  from  her.  (Steph.  By*.  «.  o.) 
'    2..Adaiighterof  Teocerani  wifeof  Dardanns. 


ARISTAENU& 
She  #B*  a  native  of  Crate,  and  soma  traditiaaa 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisb*  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byx.  a  a  ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  othm,  Baleia  was  the  wiib 
of  Dardaons.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  1 ;  eomp.  Enatath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macama,  and  wife  of  Paxia. 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
iu  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  m.  e. ;  Enstath.  Le.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTAE'NETUS  ['Apurredyrros),  of  DynM^ 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Acbaeaos 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  HantioeiB, 
acL207.    (Polyb.  xi.  11.)     [ARisTASNOa.] 

2.  The  anther  of  a  wodc  on  Phaaelis,  of  wlndh 
the  fint  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanns  Bya.  (jt  tv 
NXa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Endoc.  Vioi.  p. 
67.)  Fabridns  {BiU.  Grate.  iL  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'NETUS('AfNirrairerai),the  repoted 
author  of  two  book*  of  Love-Letters  {hnrrtitMl 
fyvruai),  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambaens, 
(Antwerp,  I566X  and  mbeeqnently  by  de  Paaw, 
(Utrecht,  1736),  Abreach,  (ZwolL  1749),  and 
Boissonade  (1822).  These  Letter*  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  firain  Plato,  Lncian,  Philoatiataa, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  *o  owe  to  their  repnted  antlnr 
Arietaenetu*  nothing  but  the  connexion.  Tlaey 
are  abort  unconnected  itorie*  of  love  adventoTes ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  senteiwe*,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  degant,  yet  od  tha 
whole  they  are  only  too  iniipid  to  be  disgasting. 

Of  the  anther  nothing  i*  known.  It  haa  Wn 
conjectured,  that  he  i*  the  *ame  as  Ariataenetns  tt 
Nioaaa,  to  whom  aeveral  of  Lifaanins'  Epiatka  an 
addreaaed,  and  who  loat  hi*  life  in  the  earthqnake 
in  Nicomodia,  A.  o.  358.  (Comp.  Ammiaii.  Wmr- 
ceU.  zviL  7.)  That  thi*  supposition,  bowevo-,  is 
erroneous,  i*  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimu*  Caramalln*  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tle*, who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  eealuiy  by 
Sidonius  ApoUoniari*  (xxiii.  267)  as  hi*  oontem- 
ponry.     Sidonius  died  A.  s.  484.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  ('Apbrroirof ),  of  Mcolopofis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetns  by  rolybina 
(Schweigh.  «<  Po^  xvii.  I)  and  Plutarch  (n»- 
iep.  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  hoirever,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  wasstmtegnsof  the  Achaeas 
league  in  a  a  198,  and  induced  the  Achaean*  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Mm- 
oedon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  cbuge  of 
treachery  fer  having  done  ao.  In  the  foUowing 
year  (s.  c.  197)  he  was  again  atrstegns  and  aeeoaa- 
panied  the  consul  T.  Quinetina  Flmnininn*  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  zxziL  19 — 21, 
82;  Polyb.  xviL  1,  7,  13.)  In  the  same  year  ha 
alao  persnaded  the  Boeotian*  to  eipouae  the  lida 
of  the  Romans,  (Liv.  zzziii.  2.)  In  b.  c.  1 95, 
when  he  wa*  again  atmtegu*,  he  joined  Flaminims 
with  10,000  foot  and  1 000  horse  in  order  to  attadc 
Nabiai  (Liv.  xxziv.  25,  Ac.)  He  waa  dao 
atrategua  in  B.  a  185,  and  attacked  PhilopoeBen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  reUtion  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polybb 
xxiiL  7,  9, 10.) 

Aristoenu*  wa*  the  political  opponent  of  Phflft- 
poemen,  and  showed  more  readinesa  to  gratify  the 
wishe*  of  the  Roman*  than  Philcpoemen  did.  Ha 
wa*  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politica,  bnt  not  dia- 
tinguiihed  in  war.  (Polyb.  zxv.  9 ;  camp.  Pint. 
PUtop.  17  ;  Paiu.  viil  51.  §  1.) 
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ARISTAEUS. 

AKISTASON.    [AuaTABDS.] 

ARISTAEUS  ['Afiarcuts),  an  ueient  dinnity 

Mtriupiied    in  Tuioos    porta  of  Qnece,  u  in 

noalr,  C«M,    and    Boeotiii,  bot  especially  in 

tke  iaiuda  at  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 

MM,  whidi  had  onoe  been  inhabited  by  Palaigiana, 

Tit  diffenoi  aeoonnta  aboot  Ariitaeua,  who  once 

m  a  Bottal,  and  aaoanded  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 

Ans^  the  benefits  ha  had  eonfened  upon  man- 

kiid,  isem  to  have  ariasn  in  different  places  and 

iadepeodently  of  <aie  another,  so  that  they  raferred 

to  Knial  diiitinct  beings,  who  were  nbaeqaently 

identified  and  nnited  into  one.     He  is  deaecibed 

other  sa  a  son  of  Uranna  and  Ge,  or  according  to 

iBon genual  tradition,  as  the  eon  of  Apollo  by 

C]n«a^  the  giand-dasgbter  of  Peneins.      Other, 

bit  son  bcal  tcaditiana,  call  his  &ther  Cheiron 

atCuptoa.     (Diod.  n.  81,  &&;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 

in.  iOO,  Ac.  with  the  SdioL;  Find.  Ffli.  ix.  45, 

Ac)    The  stories  about  his  youth  are  Teiy  mar- 

Kjim,  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  fiivoorita  of 

Oc  |«k    His  mother  Cyrene  bad  been  carried 

•ffiij  ApoDo  from  mount  Pdion,  where  he  foond 

ktr  boldly  Sghtiag  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 

Cjieoe  was  named  after  her,  wid  where  slie  gare 

bntk  te  Aiistaeia.     After  he  had  grown  np,  Aris- 

tana  aeat  to  Thefaea  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 

hm  Ckeitan  and  the  nmaes  the  arts  of  healing 

aid  impkecy.     Aecoriing  to  some  statements  he 

■sallied  Acionae,  the  dwighter  of  Cadmus,  who 

bon  him  iCTCial  sons,  Chumoa,  CaUcarpus,  Ao- 

tacga,  and  Polydoma.       (Hetiod.    TJuog.  975.) 

After  the  anilKtanate  death  of  hie  son  Actaeon,  he 

M  Thsbes  and  went  to  Ceoa,  whose  inhabitants 

ke  de&iaed  finm  a  deatmetiTe  drought,  by  erecting 

aailtar  to  Zeas  Icmaeai.     This  gsTs  rise  to  an 

idatifieatian  of  Aristaens   with    Zens  in   Ceoi. 

tnm  thenee  he  retamed  to  Libya,  where  his 

asths  prepared  <br  him  a  fieet,  with  which  he 

■iU  to  Sicily,  Tiaited  sereral    ishnda  of  the 

Molilananean,  and    for  a  time  mled  over  Sar- 

''■■■L     Fran  theee   islands   hia  worship   spread 

wa  Usgna  Oiaeda  and  other   Greek   colonies. 

Al  hit  In  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 

6ua  ia  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos,  and  after 

mTiig  dwdled  for  aome  time  near  mount  Haemns, 

■htn  be  foonded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 

^ttmO.    (Comp.  Pans.  x.  17.  i  8.)    Aristaeus 

a  coe  ef  the  most  beneficent  divinitieB  in  ancient 

■JJJxAigjr:  •»  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 

«cki  sod  ihepherds,  of  Tine  and  oUre  {wmtations ; 

"tadit  men  to  hunt  and  keep  beea,  and  arerted 

™n  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 

WtfcaiiMs  of  destruction ;  he  was  a  Atdi  ri/uot, 

*>rm,taiiKt(iirT4f.     The  benefiu  which  ha  con- 

fcmd  spon  man,  diSered  in  difierent  places  ao- 

■^W  «»  »lwir  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 

"««  'fotei    to  beat    and  dronghta,  receired 

«»»gh  him  ndn  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 

■■J  Bid  Aitadia  he  waa  the  protector  of  the  flocks 

md  bees.     (Virg.  Omy.  i.   14,  W.  283,  817.) 

iMta  (mL  7)  throws  ererything  into  confusion 

oj  docribbig  Nomios  and  Agrena,  which  on  only 

;»™ni«s  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.     Respect- 

xig  <1m  rqretentations  of  thb  dinnity  on  ancient 

«nm,  Ke  Batche,  £er.  JVasntm.  t  I.  p.  1100,  and 

'JH'MthMf    his  worship    in    general    Briindated, 

''"'".ItsiGnecA.  Lp.40,&e.  [US.] 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  aecoriing  to 
Jntio  (xiU.  7)  gf  fiottna,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
Inmui,] 
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ARISTAKUS  ('A/wmun),  the  son  af  Damo- 
jAon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
sncceeded  Pjrthngotas  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
maiiied  his  widow  Theanow  (lambU  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  anthor.of  seTeial  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib,  Tii.  MaHem. 
OIL  iniL)  Stohaeus  has  giren  [EcL  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeien)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Hanumy  (Iltpl  'Apfutriat),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  Uu  aame  as  this  Ariitaena.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Orate.  I  p,  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.    [AaisnAa.] 

ARISTA'GORA  ('Apurrayipa).  I.  An 
hetaiia,  the  mistreas  of  the  orator  Hyperidea, 
against  whom  ha  afterwarda  deliTered  two  orations, 
(Athen,  ziii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  688,  c. ; 
Harpooat.  s:  n.  A^^) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetain,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  gandson  of  Demettins  Phalereus. 
(Athen.  ir.  n,  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA^GORAS  ('Apumyipai),  of  MUetus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
canaed  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
Tetial  peace,  and  eommenced  the  chain  of  aventa 
which  laiaed  Gieeoa  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  a,  tempted  by  the  proapect  of  making  Naxoa 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  tedno- 
tion  from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artapheroes. 
While  leading  it  he  qoarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxoa,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoraa  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrasaed  through  the  fiiilttre 
of  his  promises  to  Aitaphemea,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  rerolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  tnm  His- 
tiaeua  determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seise 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  np  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
deiing  his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  ana  five  added  by 
tlie  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Satdis,  but  waa 
finally  chased  beck  to  the  coast.  These  aJlies  imw 
departed  j  the  Persian  commanden  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoraa,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
miaed,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  lie 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  husk- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30— S8,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126  j 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'OORAS  {'Apurrayipas).  1,  Tyrant 
of  Cuma,  ton  of  Hendeides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dareiua  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  from  Pe> 
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(io,  a  c  SOO,  Arittasoraa  was  taken  by  itntagem 
and  delivered  np  to  hii  feUow-dtixens,  who,  how- 
eTCr,  duinuwd  him  uninjured.  (Uend.  it.  138, 
▼.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tynint  of  Cyiicua,  one  of  .the  Ionian  chief* 
left  by  Dareini  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.     (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'OORAS  CApurrary6(xu:),  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt  ^Steph.  By«.  t.  m.  "Kpfuyrvit- 
ttnt,  TlUo)u4«',  Nuclov  nffii),  Vttci,  'KAAqruc^v ; 
Adian,  H.  A.  xi  10.)  Slcphanna  Byx.  (f.  r. 
TamKiwoXu)  nya,  that  Aristagonu  wai  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  zxzTi.  1*2.  a. 
17)  in  the  list  of  anthon,  who  wrote  upon  Pyrar 
mid*,  he  would  appear  to  hare  lired  between,  or 
been  a  contemponury  o^  Dmia  of  Samoa  and  Aite- 
miodonu  of  Epheani. 
ARISTA'OORAS,  eomk  poet  [McTAoniBS.] 
ARI'STANAX  {'ApurriKi),  a  Greek  phyn- 
cian,  of  whoae  life  nothing  a  known,  and  of  whoee 
date  it  can  be  poeitirely  detennined  only  that,  ai 
he  ia  mentioned  by  Soranns  {De  ArU  OttUtr,  p. 
201),  he  muBt  hare  lived  aome  time  in  or  before  the 
leeond  centaty  after  Christ  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTANDER  ('Aptararlim),  the  moat  cele- 
biBted  aoothiayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
BurviTCd  the  king.  (Arrian,  AmA.  iii.  2,  W.  4, 
&a;  Cnrt  ir.  2,  6,  IS,  IS,  vii.  7;  Plut  Aler. 
2fi ;  Aelian,  K  H.  xii.  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  It. 
24.)  The  work  of  Ariatander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (/T.  N.  xriL  %b.  s.  38 ; 
Elenchns,  lib.  niL  x.  xiv.  xr.  xriiL)  and  Lncian 
(PhUopai.  e.  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
■oothiayer  of  Alexander, 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pans,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegoapotami  (n.  a 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclae.  The  two  tripods 
bad  stataea  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  Ariatander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polydeitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus.  iii. 

1Q    fi  £  \  IP    S.1 

ARISTARCH,US  CAf>(<rTa>>X<»)-  Ms  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  a*  a 
principal  leader  of  the  "Four  HundRd"(B.c.  411) 
at  Athena,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democretic  partisans  (Thuc.  viiL  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Theramenes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchial  cavalry  (ii.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  be  took  advantage  of  his  office  a* 
strategus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbuous  of  the  foreign  arehers  to  (be  bonier  fort 
of  Oenoi,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(/A.  98.)  He  afiennurds,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
handa  of  the  Atheniana,  and  was  with  Alexides 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Htk  L  7.  §  28 ;  Lycuig.  e.  Xeoer. 
^  164;  Thiriwall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)    [A.  H.  C] 

2.  Then  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
A ristarehus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
olignrehical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
betwi-en  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.   (Mtm.  il  7.) 

&  A  Lacedaemomon,  who  in  B.  c  400  was 


ARISTARCHUS. 

sent  out  to  succeed  Oleander  a*  haimoat  of  ^aa> 
tinm.  The  Graeks  who  bad  aocompaaied  Cfm 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artsxsio^ 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  thta 
had  encamped  near  Bysantinm.  Several  of  thn^ 
however,  had  sold  theiT  arms  and  taken  up  tldr 
residence  in  the  city  itael£  Aiistaidias,  faUansg 
the  instructions  be  had  receiTed  firom  Aasxiiiai^ 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  bad  metat  Cjbcb^ 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  aboat  400,  at  slsm 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phamafaams,  he  pR«eate4 
the  troop*  fnm  recrossing  into  Asia  and  rsnigiit 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  aaa^M 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Aitab.  vii  3l  SJ  4—7, 
vii.  3.  §§  1—3,  viL  6.  f§  13, 24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambaaaadon  sent  by  the  Phocaeasi 
to  Selencus,  the  son  of  Antiochaa  tha  Qrcat,  a.  a 
190.   (Polyb.  xxi.  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  luler  of  the  Colchians,  appnted 
by  Pompey  after  the  dose  of  the  Hithiidatic  nt 
( Appian,  d»  SelL  MUk.  c  1 1 4.)         [C.  P.  U.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('ApiirrapX'''),  of  Alui» 
OBIA,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  intcrpRtatian  rf 
dreams.     {'OnipoKpni,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Aptimpxot),  the  Cau- 
NOOBAPHBB,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  litaB- 
tion  of  Athens,  and  the  eventa  which  took  |fats 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  eqinatif  <f 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Axeiopagite.  (HiMat- 
nos,  J^  ad  Ludoviatwi,  quoted  by  Voisios,  BiiL 
Oraee.  p.  400,  ftc  ed.  Westermaim.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ("Afifrrapxei),  the  imt 
celebrated  qkauuamak  and  critic  in  all  satiqiiil;, 
was  a  native  of  Samothraoe.  He  was  edacaled  M 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  <(  Bj^ 
santium,  and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gnn- 
matical  and  critical  school,  which  flonriihcd  fbrs 
bng  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subaeqnentlyst  IIom 
also.  Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  AtistaidiM 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphsai^  as4 
Ptolemy  Physcon  too  waa  one  of  his  pe|>la 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philoaopben  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Phjiom, 
Aristarchut,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egjpt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starrstinii 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  ittfr;. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoas  sod 
Aristorehus  vho  are  likewise  called  gTsmmsrias^ 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  mj* 
thing  of  the  spirit  or  tidents  of  the  fether. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disdples  of  A» 
tarchus  were  designated  by  tha  luuncs  of  m 
'Apurripxtioi  or  of  dar*  'Afurripx^'^'  Anstarcha^ 
his  master  Aristophanes  and  his  opponent  Cntea 
of  Mallu*,  the  hciid  of  the  gramuatical  Khool  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  graminaziajia  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchua  surpassed  them  sJl  u 
knowledge  and  critical  skilL  His  whole  Ufa  *» 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  purtuitt,  vitk 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  teiuof 
the  andent  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Piodar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophodea,  ArialopkuMi 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  atudieaemlnad 
everything,  which  the  term  in  it*  widest  sense  tbes 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  gobIcb- 
poraries  an  regarded  as  the  first  who  eatabliilKd 
fixed  prindples  of  grammar,  though  Ariitsicbiu 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  giammansM 
i  Kopu^tios  ri¥  ift^itajMi*,  or  i  ytmufXiMM- 
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«■»»).     SoUaB  aaorOm  to  him  man  tittn  800 
riminnnhiiiii  {iwufforifiara.),  while  from  an  ezpn*- 
MD  of  a  SdioliMt  OD  Honce  {S^fiM.  ii.  I.  257) 
mme  writen  fasve  infared,  that  Anctarchua  did 
Bot  writ*  aBTthing  at  alL    Beudca  theae  iraia^ 
liani,  we  find  meDtko  af  a  TO17  important  wo^, 
myl  JvaArjrias,  rf  which  anibrtimatelf  a  -nry  few 
liagwwiita  oolj  ace  extant.     It  vai  attacked  b; 
Qateaina  wnrkw^JMfuiAiai.   (Oelliiu,  n.  25.) 
Afl  tha  woricB  of  Ariitaidnu  an  loat,  and  all  that 
we  ban  of  hia  aonaiala  of  ahoit  fiagmenta,  which 
A   timmgh  the  Scholia  on  the  aboT» 
poeta.       Thcaa    iiagmenta,    howerer, 
be  nttedj  inanffident  to  give  iia  any  idea  of 
the  iiMiiwrine  actirity,  the  extennTe  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  imiibrm  atricbieaa  of  his 
cntieal  prinriplaa,  were  it  not  that  Eoitathiiu,  and 
atin  BUR  tbe  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (fint 
paUiahod  by  YilloiKn,  Venice,  1788,  foL),  had 
pnaBTed  each  eztiacta  firam  hia  wotka  on  Homer, 
as,  aotwithatanding    their    fragmentaiy    natore, 
itew  na  the  critic  in  hia  whole gwatntaa.     As&raa 
ike  Homcnc  poeina  are  concerned,  he  abora  all 
tkiqga  endeafsaicd  to  reatoe  tbor  gcnnine  text, 
and  eaiefaUy  to  dear  it  of  all  later  intopofattions 
and  eoonptiana.    He  marked  those  rerses  which 
be  thoB^bt  qmriona  with  an  obeloa,  and  those 
wUeh  he  cmisidacd  as  parttcnUrly  beantifdl  with 
■t  aatcxiak.   It  ia  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  gaimaUj  ^Making,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poesia,  anefa  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
dnriwou  of  each  poem  into  twentj-foar  isphsodies, 
are  tbe  work  of  Aiistarchoa  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarehus  jaepared  of  the  Homeric 
poena  became  tbe  basis  of  all  rabsequent  editions. 
To  reatoTB  this  recension  of  Aristaichns  has  been 
mote  or  less  the  gnat  object  with  neaiiy  ^  the 
rdimta  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A  Woli^  a 
oitie  of  a  kindnd  genios,  who  first  shewed  the 
gnat  impottance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Arialarclina.     Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
ia  attested  by  the  fiurt,  that  so  many  other  gram- 
maiiana,  as  Callistntns,  Aristonicus,  Didymns,  and 
Ptolenacns  of  Ascalon,  wrote  aeponte  works  upon 
iL     la  expbuning  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poena.  Car  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  hia  merita  were  aa  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  hia  critical  laboors.     His  expknations  as  well 
•a  hia  critidsma  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phnues,  bat  he  entered  also 
npon  invcatigations  of  a  higher  order,  oonceining 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi- 
tion  aad  stmetura  of  tlie  Homeric  poems.     He  was 
a  derided  (^^nent  of  the  allegoriad  interpretation 
■f  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
cantnriea  later  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
b^a  nerer  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  ai 
in  oar  own  days  by  the  anthor  of  "  Homerus." 
The  antiquity  erf  tbe  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
wen  aa  tbe  historical  duiiacter  of  their  anthor, 
seem  nerer  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarehus. 
He  beatowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness  of  die  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poeta  with  ac- 
cents, tbe  invention  of  which  is  ascnbed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byxantium.      It  cannot  be   surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
sDch  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177),  in  which  Athenocles  of  Cyzicns  is  pre- 
fened  to  Aristarehus,  are    more    than    countei^ 
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balanced  by  othen.  A  Scholiaat  od  Homer  (IL 
iv.  235)  dedares,  that  Aristarehus  mnstbe  followed 
in  piefeience  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Panaetlus  (Atbea.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchos  a  iidtru,  to  express  the  skiU 
and  felidty  with  which  he  lUways  hit  the  truth  ia 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesiua,  Oaterlaiio  de  Aritlarclto 
Grammatiea,  leiai,  1 725,  4to. ;  Villoison,  ProUg, 
ad  ApoUtm.  La  Horn.  p.  xv.,  &c.,  VnUg.  ad  Horn, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi.,  &c ;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wol^  PnltgoM.  m  Horn.  p.  ccxvi.,  &&,  and  Lehrs^ 
Dt  AriitareU  Sladiu  Homericu  Regimont.  Prush 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CApfoTi^ixor}.  1.  A  Greek 
PHTSiciaN,  of  whom  no  particnlars  an  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wib  of  Antiochus  Theoe,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c. 
261—246  (Polyaen.  Siratm.  viiL  50),.  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
ticacberoas  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Qalen 
and  Aetios,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (GaL  Jie  Compot.  Medieam.  se, 
Lee.  V.  1 1,  vol.  xi'ii.  p  824.)  [W.  A  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  QApUmifxn),  of  Samos, 
one  of  tbe  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  bis  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  B.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  luydKri  trimiu  of  Ptolemy  (iiL  2,  vdL  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  Hippai^hus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  bis  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarehus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippie 
period :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (<ls  Fade  ta  Orle  Lumu),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleantbes  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zeno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  tbe  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  important  elementa 
of  astronomy ;  bat  none  of  bis  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (*•/><  lir/tSmy  xai  irovnutiitHi 
i3a(ov  Kol  atK'iriis).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarehus  (Suidas,  s.  e.  ^lAifcro^r,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  some  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  coircct 
in  prmciple.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  port  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  stiaiKbt  line,  . 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  peipendiculor  to  tbe  line  join* 
ing  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  tbe  dia- 
tanoes  of  tbe  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  an  at 
that  instant  respectively  tbe  bypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  anguliir  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  detennine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristaichns  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  suiiident  exactness.  In 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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wbereaa  its  lenl  Tolae  i>  lem  than  a  rigKt  angle  by 
aliant  half  a  minnte  onlj ;  and  hence  he  infer*  that 
the  distance  of  the  lun  ii  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  timea  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
at the  tme  ratio  ii  about  twenty  timea  as  great,  the 
distancea  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  ann  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
diatances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameten 
were  known.  Aristarchus  aaaumet  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  tme ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  timet  too  greet.  The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  comparea 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  neat  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84%)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
uke  trigonometry  was  known.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  inveatigated ;  in  fiict,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [Eratosthinss.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  tan  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  most  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
abstain  by  a  method  deacribed  by  Macrobius. 
(SooM.  Sap.  i.  20.)  This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  eoiuisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximak- 
dkr],  the  shadew  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
aur&ce  having  the  extremity  of  the  atyle  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  ant  instead  of  by  their  taagatU.  The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
i|>a/i^'T>|t  (Wallis,  Op.  vol  iii.  p.  £15)  refers  to  a 
treatite  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  wffi)  litryt- 
tmy,  &e.  it  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
worka  of  Ariatarchui  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perithed  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  bat  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times,  that  Aristarcbna  agreed  with  Philolans 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
an  considering  the  tun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  die  earth.  Plutarch  {defae.  m  ori.  bin. 
p.  92C)  taya,  that  Cleanthe*  thought  that  Aiiitar^ 
chut  ouffbt  to  be  accused  of  fanpety  for  supponng 
(i(r«n0^Mi>Df),that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  r»ding  is  evidently 
KKt^rtUt  ifrro  tsiv  'Aflmpxor,  k,  t.  X.) ;  and 
Diogenes  Laerlius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes  mentions  one  rfit  'Ap'urrofxm'.  (See  also 
Sext  Empir.oi^o.  Malh.  p.  410,  c;  Stoboeus,  i.  26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  i)«v^ti)i  (/.  c),  lefisrt  to  the 
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same  theory.  (ivrrlSrriu  yip,  il  r.  A.)  Bat  the 
treatise  rtfi  furyteSr  contains  not  a  w«d  opoatke 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seeas 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchns  adopted  it  at 
ther  as  a  hypothau  for  particular  pnrpoaes  than  ss 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  univerM. 
In  fiict,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  {PlaU  QmM. 
f.  1006)  expreialy  says,  that  Aristarchus  taa^t  h 
only  hypothetically.  On  this  qneation,  see  Sdao- 
bach.  {Gack.  d.  Grieek.  Adnmmit,  p.  468,  kc) 
It  appears  from  the  paasage  in  the  ^mfLfitnis  alliid- 
ed  to  above,  that  Ariatarchus  bad  much  jotter 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extttt 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  iiamely«  that  tht 
sphere  of  the  fixed  ttan  was  to  huge,  that  it  ban 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  rehition  of  a  tplun  Is 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expronon,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antidfatiia 
of  modem  discoveries,  bat  in  this  aense  it  coald 
expreaa  only  a  conjecture  which  the  obsemtiaia 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enoogh  either  to  eoh 
firm  or  refute — a  remark  which  ia  equally  ap^i» 
ble  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Wliatent 
may  be  the  tmth  on  these  pointa,  it  it  probslils 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  ran  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moan,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrineik 

Censorinus  (de  Dm  tfakUi,  c.  18)  attributes  ts 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magnm  oaaai  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  vtfil  Mt^^ 
was  published  by  Geor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  sad 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  Ths 
Oreek  text,  with  a  latin  translation  and  the  coai- 
mentory  of  Pappus,  waa  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxaa. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  voL  iiL  of  his  wa»k& 
Then  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  eiUm 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Dehmtae,  HaLdt 
rAttronomit  Andeme,  liv.  i  chap,  6  and  9 ;  lit- 
place,  SpL  da  Monde,  p.  881 ;  Schaoba^  in  Enck 
and  Grnber's  Eneydopddit.)  [W.  F.  R] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Ap&rapxM)  of  Treii,  i 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  eontempocary  wilk 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  B.  a  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  semBly 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  ebttiatd 
the  priie.  (Suidas,  •.  v. ;  Enseb.  dm.  Armm.) 
Nothing  remaini  of  hit  workt,  except  a  few  lion 
(Stobaena,  Tit  63.  §  9,  tit.  120.  §  2;  Athea. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  title*  of  three  of  his  pitjii 
namely,  the  'AiritXqTitfi,  which  he  it  taid  to  hsn 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  giatitade  te 
his  recovery  from  ilbiess  (Suidas),  the  'Ax***^ 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festas,  a  e. 
prolalo  aenU  and  the  liymKat.  (Stobaeot,  ii. 
1.§1.)  [P.S.]^ 

AKISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  tn* 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  waa  celebrated  for  her  nictsis 
of  Aesculapius.  (PBn.  xxxr.  40.  §  43.)  [P.  &] 
ARI'STEAS  ('ApwTMt),  of  Praconneaat,  a  •)■ 
of  Cayatrobiut  or  Demochares,  waa  an  epic  pss(> 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  aboat  tks 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyms.  The  accounts  of  kit 
life  are  aa  fabulous  aa  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyps'' 
borean.  According  to  a  tradition,  which  Howl*- 
tus  (iv.  15)  heara  at  Metapontum,  in  soathtn 
Italy,  be  re-appeared  there  among  the  liring  Mi 
yean  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  nistk 
century  before  the  Christian  en ;  and  thers  an 
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Act  tadhioiH  whkh  plan  him  bdbn  Ihs  tinn  of 
Honwr,  ar  describe  him  a*  a  eontemponry  and  teacb- 
•  arHoDier.  (Stiabw  jdv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
HefDdortn  (it.  13—16),  Tietzea  (Chil.  ii.  724, 
fe-)  and  Soidaa  (j:  v.),  Ariateas  was  a  magician, 
«ha  raae  after  hia  death,  and  whou  wol  could 
leare  and  re-enter  iu  body  aecoiding  to  ita  ple»- 
me.  He  waa,  like  Abarii,  connectsd  with  the 
nnhip  of  ApoUo,  which  he  waa  uid  to  iwre  in- 
mdoeed  at  Uetapentmn.  Hendotna  calla  him 
Ike  finenrile  and  inipirad  bard  of  ApoUo  (^a»- 
((Aafirrw).  He  i«  aaid  to  hare  trarelled  throogh 
tke  eepntriea  north  and  eaat  of  the  Enxine,  and  to 
km  nailed  the  eonntriea  of  the  Iiaedonei,  Ari- 
Maraf,  CSmmerii,  Hyperfaorei,  and  other  mythical 
■tiaaa,  and  after  hu  retain  to  hare  written  an 
tpic  poemi,  in  three  book*,  called  rd  'Ap<H<i<mia,  in 
afciu  he  ii  i  iim  to  hare  described  all  that  he  had 
■a  ar  pretended  to  hare  leen.  Thi*  woric,  which 
«a»  anqnestionably  fell  of  mairdlooa  storiea,  waa 
icTCitheleei  looked  upon  aa  a  aonfee  of  hiatorieal  and 
gngiBfUcal  infoanation,  and  tome  writeri  reckoned 
Amteaa  among  the  logognphera,  Bnt  it  waa 
■enfthekaa  a  poetical  pndoction,  and  Stnbo  (L  p. 
SI,  xm.  p.  689)  aeenu  to  judge  too  faanhly  of 
Uh,  when  he  call*  him  an  dHp  yitis  tf  ra  (UAm. 
The  poem  "  Ariraaqieia''  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancienta  (Paoa.  i.  24.  §  6,  r.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol- 
kx,  iz.  5  ;  Oellina,  iz.  4  ;  Pfin.  H.  ff.  ta.  2), 
aad  thirteen  hexameter  renea  of  it  are  preaerved 
in  Laa^na  (/>>  Stilim.  z.  4)  and  Tietiea  {OaL 
■n.  686,  Ac).  The  eziatence  of  the  poem  i*  tbua 
stated  beyond  all  doubt ;  bat  the  ancienta  them- 
adrea  denied  to  Ariateaa  the  authorahip  of  iL 
(Dionya.  HaL  Jwd.  de  Thuyd.  23.)  It  aeema  to 
hare  Ulen  into  oblirion  at  an  early  period.  Sni- 
daa  also  aaoitiana  a  theogony  <f  Ariateea,  in  proae, 
■f  which,  howerer,  nothing  ia  known.  (Voaaiua, 
A  Okt,  Omec  pt  10,  Ac.  ed.  Weatennami ;  Bode, 
CneL  Jer  ^rith.  DidUk.  pp.  472— 47a)  [L.  S.] 

ABirSTEAS  ('AfWeot).  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
— itiia.     [Ausrcua.] 

2.  Of  Chioa,  a  distingniahed  officer  in  the  re- 
ntal of  the  Ten  Thooaand.  (Xen.  AihA.  ir,  I. 
|M,tL9«).) 

S.  Of  Stiatanice,  waa  the  Tictor  at  the  Olympic 
ffnea  in  wreatling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
day,  OL  191.     (Paoa.  t.  21.  8  5;  Ktanie, 

_   .     .p.249.) 

4.  An  Anire,  who  inrited  Pyirhua  to  Argoa, 
M,  c  272,  aa  Iria  riral  Aiiatippua  waa  anpported  by 
AaiigaDBa  Oonataa.     (Pint.  Pfrri.  30.) 

5.  A  giammaiian,  referred  to  by  Vano.  (LX, 
x.7i,ei.  MSDa.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
aatioa,  waa  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Phihdhdphna,  and  waa  diatingniahed  ftr  hia  mili- 
tny  talmta.  Ptolemy  being  anzioua  to  add  to 
bia  newly  fmmded  library  at  Alexandria  (&  c. 
373)  a  copy  of  the  Jewiah  law,  aent  Ariateaa  and 
Aadii  aa,  the  commands  of  hi*  body-guard,  to 
Jcnaalem.  They  carried  preaenla  to  the  temple, 
ad  obtained  from  the  higfa-prieat,  Eleazar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
menty  eidei*,  aiz  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
taaaiate  it  into  OnA.  On  their  arriral  in 
Sgypt^  tfaa  ddeis  were  leeared  with  great  diatinc- 
fiiB  ir  Ptolemy,  and  wen  lodged  in  a  houae  in 
the  iacaad  of  Pharoa,  where,  in  the  apace  of 
KTCBty-two  daya,  they  completed  a  Oieek  Teraion 
rf  tha   Pcntateneh,  which  waa  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  tranalatora,  meri  to^  Jfto/nficoKra 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  aama  name  waa  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  Teraion  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
Buapicea  of  the  Ptolemiea.  The  aboTo  account  ia 
giTen  in  a  Greek  work  which  profeaaea  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aritteaa  to  hia  brother  Philocrate*,  bnt 
which  ia  generally  admitted  by  the  beat  cridca  to 
be  apuriona.  It  ia  probably  the  fiibrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  ahortly  before  the  Chriatian 
aeia.  The  bet  *eema  to  be,  tliat  the  Teraion  of  tha 
Pentateuch  waa  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  yeara  298  and  285  b.  a  for  the 
Jew*  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  S20  &  c:  It  may  hare  obtained  ita  name 
fram  ita  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  Kvenly)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewa.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  Torsion  were  ttau^ 
lated  by  different  persona  and  at  Tarioua  time*. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Ariateaa  was  firat  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Sehard,  Baail.  1561, 
Std.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  Bro.;  the 
beat  edition  ia  in  Oallandi  BiUiotk.  Pair,  iL  p. 
771.     (Fabric.  BO.  Graee.  iiL  660.) 

The  atoty  about  Ariateaa  and  the  aeventy  inter- 
jnetera  i*  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  difiering  from  it  in  aome  pointa,  by  Ariato- 
bulus,  a  Jewiah  philoaopher  (an,  Suteb.  Praep. 
Bvan,  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaen*  (Fit.  ilfot.  2),  Jo- 
aephua  (^a<.  jid.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Ooiorl. 
ad  Grate,  p.  13,  ApoL  p.  72,  Dial,  earn  Ttyph.  p. 
297),  Irenaena  (Adv.  Hatr,  iii.  25),  Clemen* 
Alezandrinua  IStmn,  i.  p.  250),  TertuUian 
(Apolog.  18),  Euaebius  (Praep.  Eton.  TJii.  1), 
Athanaaiua  (Synop.  S.  Scrya.  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jeruaalem  (Cdlteh,  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanins  (Da 
Mm*,  et  Pond,  3),  Jerome  (Prarf.  m  Penlaleudt ; 
Quaal.  m  Geaa.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (Dt  Ch, 
Dm,  XTiiL  42,  43),  Chiyaostom  (Adv.  Jwd.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitien  (In  Ptalm.  2),  and 
Theodoret.     (Pratf.  in  Ptalm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
dirinm  in  Cypma,  made  the  two  atatues  of  centaura 
in  dark  «ey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian** 
riOa  at  TiToli  in  1746,  and  an  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  mtueun.  They  bear  the  inacription  APICTEAC 
KAI  nAniAC  A*POAICIEIC.  From  the  atyle  of 
the  statue*,  which  i*  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  wen  diacoTeted,  Winckefanann  aup- 
poae*  that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  atatuea  of  centaura  haTe  been  discoreied, 
TeiT  much  like  thoae  of  Ariateaa  and  Papiaa,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  aome  writera 
haTe  inferred  that  the  latter  ore  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
(  Werie,  Ti  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  tiL  247 ),  and 
figured  by  CaTacn)pi  ( Rnoootta  di  SUUue,  i.  tar.  27t 
28)  and  Fomini  (Mu$.  CapiU  taT.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDESCAfMaTelSqt).  I.  Son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  geneml,  makes  bis 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  aa  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  a  c  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  hhn  aa  the  beat  and  juateat 
of  hia  countrymen ;  aa  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themiatodea ;  of  his  generosity  and  bniTery 
at  Salami*,  in  aome  detail  (Tiii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Atheniana  in 
the  campaign  of  Flatae&  (ix.  28.)  Thucydide* 
namea  him  once  a*  co-ambasaador  to  Sparta  with 
Themiatodea,  once  in  the  worda  tov  hf  'ApurrtUSou 
<p6pai'.  (I  91,  T.  18.)    In  the  Gorgiaa  of  Plato,  ha 
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ja  the  example  of  the  rirtue,  to  nure  Bmongr  atatee- 
men,  of  jutioe,  and  ii  laid  "  to  haTe  become  lingn- 
luly  fiunooB  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  bat  through 
the  whole  of  Gieece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demoe- 
thenea  he  U  atykd  the  aueaior  of  the  ^ipos  (e. 
Arkloer.  pp.  689, 690),  and  in  Aeachinet  he  has  the 
titleof  "the Jiut."(e;  7Vm.p.  4.  L  23, e. Cite.  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90,U.  18,20, ed.Steph.)  Added  to  thia, and  by 
it  te  be  collected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  •ketch 
by  Comelitti  Nepos,  Plutarch'i  detailed  biography, 
derired  from  Tariou  aoorcea,*  good  and  bad. 

Hia  fiunily,  we  an  told,  waa  ancient  and  noUe 
(Calliaa  the  tareh-bearer  waa  hia  cooain) ;  he  was 
the  political  diaciple  of  Cleiathenea  (Plat.  2,  An. 
Sou,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  acoonnt,  partly 
from  peraonal  character,  oppoaed  from  the  fitit  to 
Themiatoclea.  They  fonght  together,  Ariateides 
aa  the  commander  of  hia  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon;  and  when  Miltiadea  huiried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  waa  left  in 
charge  of  the  tpoiL  Next  year,  489,  peihiqia  in 
eonaeqnence,  he  waa  aichon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepoa,  three  yeara  aariier)  he  aaSned 
ostradam,  whether  from  the  enmitiea,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  hia  aempalooa  honeaty  and 
rigid  oppoaition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  ttiompli  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  hia  rifal.  He  wrote,  it  ia 
aaid,  hia  own  name  on  the  aherd,  at  the  requeat  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citixen  ahould  be  called  juat 
beyond  hia  neighbonra.  The  aentence  aeema  to 
hare  atill  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod.  riiL  79 ; 
T)taa.e.Arulog.  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  when  ha  made  hia 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Fenian  more- 
menta  for  Themiatoclea  at  Sabunia,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itaelf  he  did 
good  aerrice  by  dialodgin^  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raiaed  and  armed  by  himawlf,  from  the  ialet  of 
Paytbdeia.  In  479  he  waa  atiategna,  the  chiefs  it 
wonld  aeem,  but  not  the  aole  (Pint  ArisL  11,  bat 
oomp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belonga  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Atheniana,  in  war  and  policy,  during  thia,  the 
moat  poiloua  year  of  the  oonteat.  Their  repUea 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expreaaly,  and  aeema  to 
apeak  of  an  extant  i|n|^ur/ia  '\purrtlimi  embrsr 
cing  them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  tka 
clainu  of  Tegea,  md  the  arrangementa  of  Pauaaniaa 
with  regard  to  their  poat  in  battle.  He  girea  him 
further  the  auppreaaion  of  a  Peraian  plot  among 
the  ariatocratial  Athenians,  and  the  aettlement  ci 
a  quarrel  for  the  dptorra  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp.  howerer  on  thia  aecond  point 
Herod,  ix.  71) ;  finally,  with  better  reaaon,  the 
conaecntion  of  Plataea  and  eatsbliahment  of  the 
Gleutheria,  or  Feaat  of  Freedom.    On  the  retom 

*  Plntaich  in  hia  Aristeidea  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeachinea  the  Socratic,  Callia- 
thenes,  Idomeneus,  Demetrius  Phalereos,  who 
wrote  an  'AfurMnt  (Diog.  Laert.  r.  80,  81), 
Ariaton  Chins,  Panaetins,  and  Cratems :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles  (see  o.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorua, 
Charon  Lampaacenns,  a  contemporary  writer  (£04 
to  464,  B.  c),  and  Stesimbrotns  Thaaiua,  Demon, 
Heradeides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Hellanicns  and  PhUochorua,  and 
the  Chia  of  Ion. 
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lo  Athena,  Aristeidea  aeema  to  hare  aetad  in  c 
concert  with  Themiitodaa,  aa  directing  the  icslap- 
ation  of  the  city  (HeracL  PonL  1);  aa  hia  ooUeagae 
in  the  embaaay  to  Sparta,  that  aecnred  for  it  its 
walla ;  aa  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perfaapa  alao  in  conaequence  of  changea  in  laoperty 
prodiued  by  the  war,  the  meoaon  whioi  thiewr 
open  the  archonahip  and  areiopagna  to  all  dtiaeiM 
alike.  In  477,  aa  joint-commander  of  the  Athwiian 
contingent  under  Pauaaniaa,  by  hia  own  ooodoct 
and  that  of  hia  colleague  and  diae^le,  (Smon,  ha 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  fbrAtheiu  tlie  eommand 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  waa  by 
general  conaeot  entruated  the  taak  of  drawing  wp 
ita  lawa  and  fixing  ita  aaaeaament^  Thia  first 
^ipoi  of  460  talenta,  paid  into  a  wnimwn  tnaanrf 
at  Deloa,  bon  hia  name,  and  waa  ragaiided  fay  the 
alliea  in  after  timea,  aa  marking  their  Satanoaa 
age.  It  ia,  unleu  the  change  in  the  constitatiaB 
followed  it,  hia  hut  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Thao- 
^iraatna  related,  to  aee  the  tnaanry  reuMTed  ta 
Athena,  and  decUied  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
worda  aee  Thiriwall'a  Oreeee,  iiL  p.  47)  a  aaaaara 
unjuat  and  expedient.  During  moat  of  thia  petiod 
ha  waa,  we  may  aappoea,  aa  Cimon^  aoadJKtor  mt 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athena.  He 
died,  according  to  aome,  in  Pantos,  mora  probaUy, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostiadsm  of  Themiatodes,  and  very  likeiy,  aa 
Nepos  statea,  in  468.  (See  Clintog,  F.B.miha 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  aheim  in  Plntarch*a  time  at  PhaU 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  pablic  expenaeL  That 
he  did  not  leave  enoogfa  behind  him  to  pay  for  Ua 
fimeral,  ia  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  aaay 
believe,  however,  that  hia  daughters  were  portioMed 
by  the  atata,  aa  it  appears  certain  (Plat.  27 ;  eompk 
Dem.  e.  ttpL  491.  25),  that  his  son  Ljsiuiathaa 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Aldhaades; 
and  that  naaislance  waa  given  to  hia  graad-daaghtaav 
and  even  to  remote  deaoendaota,  in  tho  time  of 
Demetrina  Phalereuik  He  moat,  ao  for  aa  wm 
know,  have  been  in  489,  aa  ardioai  epotiyim% 
among  the  pentacoaiomedimni :  the  wars  may  hava 
deatroyed  hia  property ;  we  can  hardly  qnealiaa 
the  atory  from  Aaaehinea,  the  diacipie  of  Baaaaao, 
that  when  hia  pover^  waa  mads  a  iiaith  na  a 
court  of  juatioe  to  CaUiaa,  hia  conain,  hie  base  iril- 
neaa  that  he  had  received  and  ^"JinmA  gflata  at 
hia  auiatanre  t  that  he  died  poor  ia  eatua.  This 
of  itaelf  woold  prore  him  poeaeaaed  of  an  huueaty 
rare  in  thoae  timea ;  and  in  the  higher  pomta  of 
integrity,  though  Theophraatoa  aaid,  and  it  nay 
be  true,  that  he  at  timea  aacriiiced  it  te  his  eoma- 
try'a  intereat,  no  caae  whatever  con  be  addaced  ia 
proofs  and  he  certainly  diaphya  a  aenaa^  very  ob- 
uaaal,  of  tha  dutiea  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lyaimachna,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  laches  represented  as  bnaght 
by  bu  fiuher  to  Socrates  as  a  future  y«pi.  In 
the  Thesstetns  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  aaie 
of  those  who  made  npA  progreaa  while  ia  his 
aodety,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematnidy,  loat  all 
he  had  sained ;  aa  accoont  which  is  unskiUiBlly 
expanded  and  put  in  the  month  of  the  yoona  aHni 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Theagea.  That  tt 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  tna. 
(PhiU  Ladle,,  p.  179,  a,  Ac.]  TSeoafc  p.  151,  a; 
Titag.  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of  ArehippuB,  an  Athaniaa  ooaa- 
mander  of  the  ahipa  aent  to  collect  money  bom 
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A*  Greek  itatea  in  a.  a  425  and  424.  (Thoc 
a.S»,7SA 

4,  Am  uean,  oonqiund  in  tha  armed  race  at 
Ike  Oij^mpici  in  tha  Diaolo*  at  the  Pythian,  and 
ta  the  boyi*  hana-iaoe  at  the  Nemean  gamea. 
(Ptea.  Ti  IS.  S  3.) 

ARISTE'IDES,  P.  AEUUS  {'A/ierttiiit), 
msaaed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  nuut  cele- 
htaied  Gieek  riietonciana  of  the  woond  eentuiy 
after  Chriit,  wa*  the  un  of  Eodaemon,  a  prieit  of 
Zem,  and  born  at  Adriani  in  ISjm,  accoiding  to 
BBe  in  A.  o.  129,  and  aoeording  to  othen  in  A.  D. 
117.  He  abewed  eztiaordinaiy  talenti  eren  in 
fait  eady  yoath,  and  devoted  hinuelf  with  an  al- 
MMl  ■nprallrled  x«al  to  tha  ttudy  of  rhetoric, 
which  a]i|ieared  to  him  the  worthiot  occnpation  of 
a  nan,  and  along  with  it  he  cultiTated  poetry  «• 
aa  aamai  an  lit.  Beodea  the  riietorician  Herodea 
***'*~*t  whom  he  heard  at  Athena,  he  alio  leeeiTed 
liialiialiceM  from  Ariatodee  at  PeigBomi,  from 
PoloMB  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  gnunmarian 
rof  Cottyaenm.  (Philostr.  ViLSapk.ji.9; 
M.  a.  'ApiarMtit ;  Aristaid.  Oral,  Jim.  m 
Ala.  f.  80,  ed.  JebbL)  Aiier  being  anffidently 
|in|iaii<l  fur  hia  piofeaion,  he  traTeUed  for  aome 
liaae,  and  Tinted  laiiona  placea  in  Asia,  Africa, 
"^'■■''7  Bferp^i  Oraeoe,  and  Italy.  The  fiune  of 
hit  talenta  and  acqairementa,  which  preoeded  him 
(TCiywhae,  waa  ao  great,  that  monumentt  were 
cnctad  to  hia  hononr  in  tevenl  towni  which  he 
had  hoBonnd  with  hit  pretence.  (Aritteid.  Orat, 
AiffL  a.  p.  331,  Ac ;  Philottr.  Vit.  Soph.  iL  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  befbfc  hit  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  waa  attacked  by  an  illneat  which  latted 
ttt  thirteen  ycnia.  He  had  from  hit  childhood  been 
if  a  Toy  weakly  eonatitution,  but  neither  thit  nor 
Ua  prabacted  illneia  prevented  hit  proaecating  hia 
itafca.  Sot  he  waa  wdl  at  intervali ;  and  in  hit 
*Sei»»inca  Sacri'*  (Jufci  Kiym,  a  tort  of  diary  of 
hit  iBneaa  and  hia  recovery),  he  idatea  that  he  wat 
frefocotlj  enponnged  by  viaiont  in  hit  dreamt  to 
cahiiata  rhetoric  to  the  ezdution  of  all  other 
Dming  thia  period  and  afterwaidt,  he 
at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ao- 
af  ita  hatha,  bat  he  made  occaaional  excnr- 
■ena  into  the  coontiy,  to  Feigamna,  Phoeaea,  and 
alher  towna.  {Sam.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
&&)  He  had  gie«t  influence  with  the  emperor  H. 
An»K»-_  whoae  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
laaia,  nd  when  in  A.  D.  178,  Smyrna  waa  to  a 
gnat  extent  deatioyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aria- 
Kadca  Mfmntwl  the  de|donble  condition  of  the 
dty  and  ita  inhaUtantt  in  auch  vivid  colourt  to 
the  aBpcrar  that  he  wat  moved  to  teart,  and  gene- 
nody  maaiatnii  the  Smymaeana  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smymaeana  thewed  their  gmtitude 
ts  Ariatridm  by  eractisg  to  him  a  braxen  atatue  in 
thsr  a||n>,  end  by  callmg  him  tlio  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philoatc  FiL  Scfi.  ii.  9.  $  2;  Aritteid. 
1^  ad  M.  AwrtL  et  Ommod.  i  p.  512.)  Va- 
naoi  aiita  hononra  and  dittinctiont  were  offered 
ta  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refrued  them,  and  accept- 
ed cnly  the  office  of  piiett  of  Aidepiut,  which  he 
Ud  uitil  hit  death,  about  A.  n.  180,  according  to 
mae,  at  the  i^  of  60,  and  according  to  othen  of 
70.  The  diynmetance  of  hia  living  for  to  many 
ycaia  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  tuch  gnat  honoun 
there,  ia  prriaiUy  the  reaton  that  in  an  epigram 
etiU  extant  {AmthoL  PlmwL  p.  376)  he  it  regard- 
ed at  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aiit- 
teidea  wat  honooicd  in  tcTeal  aodent  towna  by 
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ttatnea.  (Libon.  i?;)&i<.  1551.)  One  of  thete  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  waa 
discovered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  muaeum  of  Verona 
containa  an  intcriptbn  to  hit  hononr.  (Visconti, 
leoaograpk.  Gneq.  i.  plate  zxzi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  Disiert  SuL  Mum  KenMHW,  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  workt  of  Aritteidea  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orationa  and  dedamationa  (including  thoie  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  inbjectt  of  little  value,  via. 
mpl  mXerucoB  A^7«u  KaJ  vtpl  i^t\ois  K6you, 
Some  of  hit  ontioni  are  eulogiet  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  othen  are  panegyrict  on  townt, 
toch  at  Smyrna,  Cixycus,  Borne  ;  one  among  them 
it  a  Panathenaicut,  and  an  imitation  of  Uiat  of 
Itocratet.  Othen  again  treat  on  subjecti  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
ontioni  called  l*pol  Atfyot,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  coniiderable  attention  in 
modem  times,  on  aooonnt  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  tick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
bhuice  between  these  curea  and  thoae  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thoriaciua,  OptuctU.  ii. 
pi  129,  &c)  A  liat  of  the  orations  extant 
at  well  at  of  the  loit  workt  of  Aristeides,  it  given 
in  Fabriciut  (BiiL  Or.  vi.  p.  15,  &c.),  and  mote 
completely  by  Westermann.  (Gttdt.  dur  Griedk, 
SeridtiamJc  p.  321,  &c)  Aritteides  at  an  orator 
it  much  tuperioi  to  the  majority  of  rhetoriciant  in 
hit  time,  whote  great  and  only  ambition  wat  to 
thine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore B^eediet,  and  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
style.  Antteidei,  with  whom  thought  wat  of  fu 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  hinuelf 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  hia  fint  interview 
wiih  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  ain 
iffftiv  T«v  ifio^yruy^  dXAd  Tttv  ixptSomnanf. 
(Phibttr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopat.  ProUg.  m 
ArwUd.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancienta. 
In  hit  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavoun  to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  ityle  at 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  dear- 
neasL  His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  tha 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  )"'»n««lf  Hit 
orationt  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  heap- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defiscts, 
however,  Aristeides  it  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
hit  eontemporaiiea.  Hit  admiren  compwed  him 
to  DemosUienes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  Thit  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  kim  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Liban. 
Epitt.  546),  Seigius,  and  Porphyrius.  (Suid.  i.  m.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admiren  was  &r  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasiua,  M»- 
nander,  and  othen,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apomea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orationt  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeides, which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (JScheiia  m  AtistHa  Oraiiimn,  Frank! 
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1826,  Rto.),  and  by  Dindorf  (roL  m.  of  hii  edition 
of  Anrteides),  and  which  contain  a  gnat  many 
thing!  of  importance  for  mythology,  luttory,  and 
•ntiquitin.  They  alio  contain  nnmeroat  bagments 
of  worict  now  loat.  The  greater  part  of  tbeie 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentarie*  of  Aietluu,  Metrophanee,  and  other 
gramma  riane.  Reapccting  the  life  of  Ariiteidea, 
compare  J.  Maason,  OotUdmea  Halariea  Arioidit 
atnum  et  vitam  ipeclantia,  ordim  ciromologieo 
digata,  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
tut  of  DindoiC  The  fint  edition  of  the  oretione 
of  Arieteidei  (S3  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1617,  feL  In  1566  W.  Canter  pnbliihed  at  Baul 
•  Latin  tranalation,  in  which  many  paaaage*  were 
skilfully  corrected.  Thie  tranalation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  wai  re-edited  by  P.  Stephena, 
1604,  in  S  Toll.  Svo.  A  better  editbn,  with  aome 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  i*  that  of  Samnel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  Tola.  4to.  Many  cocrectiona  it  the 
text  of  thi*  edition  an  contained  in  Soiake'i 
Animadvenkmn  m  And,  Oraeo.  toI.  iii  Horelli 
publiehed  in  1761  the  oration  npis  Anrrfnii'  Mp 
dTtKtUu,  which  be  had  diwoTered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  wai  afterwaidi  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demostnenes'  ontion 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1 789),  and  by  Giauert  in 
hi*  Dedcmatiomat  Leptimaae.  (Bonn,  1827,  8ro.) 
This  edition  of  Gnnert  contains  also  an  ontion 
Wfis  AinuKitirri  rtpl  dTsAtfoi,  which  had  been 
discoreied  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  hi*  ffon 
ColUet  Senpt,  Vet.  toL  L  p.  S.  A  compete  edi- 
tion of  all  Uie  works  of  Aiisteidea,  whiui  giTes  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  waa  published  by 
W.  Dindoif;  Leipzig,  1829,  S  rols.  8to.  [L.  &] 
ARISTEIDES,  Aktistel  1.  Of  Thebes,  wa*  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  &ther 
wa*  Aristodemns,  his  teachers  were  Enxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xzxt.  36.  §S  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemponty  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  zxzT.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
830  B.  c  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thna  described  by  Pliny  (/le.) :  <*Is  omnium  primn* 
•nimnm  pinxit  et  sensu*  hominum  expressit,  qnae 
Tocant  Oraeci  Itii,  item  perturbationes,"  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  paaskms 
which  may  be  obaerred  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  waa  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  iu  mother,  who  waa  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  insteul  of  milk.  {AntM. 
Oraec  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  {LkL  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  diasnsL  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  Toice  yon  seemed  ahnoat  to  hear.  SeTcral 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I-c), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (ii.  40,  §  41),  which, 
thongh  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  worics, 
Pliny  {ib.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pio- 
tnre  for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Penians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae  j  and  that  long  after  his  death.  Attains,  king 
of  Peigamua,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  {Ib.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(zzxT.  8)  Pliny  tells  na,  that  when  Mummius  was 
■elling  the  moui  of  Greece,  Attains  bon^t  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces. 
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bot  that  Mmnmins,  having  thus  diseoTCRd  the 
Talue  of  the  ]»etnie,  refined  to  sell  it  to  Attains, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  waa  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  wa*  the  first  fiueign  r*i"'"^ 
which  was  exposed  to  public  Tiew  at  E^me.  The 
commentators  an  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Stish. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  whs  celebisted  for  his 
pictures  of  courtesans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
nfmypi^ot.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567,  b.)  He  wis 
somewhat  harah  in  hi*  colouring.  (Plin.  zxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  aome  authoritie*,  the  mves- 
tion  of  eneauatic  painting  in  wax  {DicL  tfAxL  $.». 
Paiittmg,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aiisteide^ 
and  it*  perfection  to  Piaxitele*;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  enconstic  pictures  <f 
Polygnottts,  Nicanor,  and  AreesilBa*.    (zxxt.  39.) 

Anateidea  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  hi*  art.  [Akuton  ;  Nicsaca] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  a*  his  diadpie. 
(PUn.  xxxT.  36.  8  2a)  The  words  of  PHny,  wfckk 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  »■ 
phiined  in  the  fiillowing  table  by  Sillig.  (CUsL 
Art.  s.  a,  .^alonifat.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 


Niceros, 
son. 


Ariston, 

sou. 

I 


Aristeidn, 

disciple. 


Antorides  and  Enphranor, 
disciples, 

3:  A  acnlptor,  who  was  odebiated  fi>r  his  itaties  «f 
ionr-horsed  and  two-honed  chariotsi  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polydetus,  ha  most  have  flonriabej 
about  388  &  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  f  12.)  Pethsps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olja- 
pic  stadiom.  (Pana.  vi  20.  §  7;  Bdckh,  Orp.  If 
>ery>.  i.  p.  39.)  [P,  &] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  ATBBira,  one  of  Iheeadeat 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  fint  a  phileis- 
pher,  and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  aboat  12S 
or  126  A.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  prindples  <f 
the  Greek  pUloso|diy.  It  is  said  tlat  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  waa,  to  s 
greai  extent,  on  imitation  of  that  of  Ariatciiltb 
The  work  of  Aristeidea  is  entnely  lost.  (Eaich 
Hill.  Beeht.  it.  3,  Cinm.  Armem.;  Uienn.  d>  fr. 
Ittud.  20;  EpiiLadMagm. Omi.  84,  p.  327.)  [P.&l 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  wocfc  ealHIed 
MiLasLscA  (MtAqnoad  or  MiXqe-ioael  A^)i 
which  wa*  probably  a  romance,  baring  Uiletss  fo 
its  scene.  It  wa*  written  in  proee,  and  WH  af  * 
licentioo*  character.  It  extended  to  six  hooka  sk 
the  least  (HaipoeiaL  s.  e.  t^pfi^vnft.)  it  *« 
tranalated  into  Latin  by  L.  Comelin*  Siseaaa,  * 
contemponry  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  kaic  b» 
come  popular  with  the  Romans.  (Plot  Onsa. 
32;  Ovid.  TVut  iL  413,  414,  443,444;  Lsdaa, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  iiiTestor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  wait  a 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tens  MiMisi 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writeis  tliiaJi 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  AppoWas  in  ka 
MeUtmorfkota,  and  by  Locian  in  his  Lmtia 
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The  age  md  eamtrj  of  Arutodet  an  rniknovn, 
tax  tka  titk  of  hia  woric  u  thongfat  to  SiToar  the 
mmjfKtm  HaX  he  was  a  latiTe  m  Miletni.  Vo»- 
■■  (ri>  HmL  Grate,  p.  401,  ed.  WMteimaim) 
■IHmui,  tkat  he  was  the  ame  penon  u  the  Ari»- 
lain  of  Hiletoa,  whoee  work*  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
aid  I^niaii  hiatocy  (Xuukuei^  'IroAutd,  XltfaiKi) 
ttt  imfal  timea  quoted  by  Plntareh  (ParaU.), 
nd  tkat  the  aathor  of  the  hiatoiical  woric  vt pi 
bSi*  waa  aba  the  aaioe  penon.  (SchoL  Pind. 
/^iiLI4.)  [P.  S.] 

AKISTEIDES  QUINTILTA'NUS  ('Api<rrfi- 
h>  bwnXiam),  the  mthor  of  a  treatiM  in  three 
hoka  <a  moaic  (tltfi  Mavmcjt).  Nothing  ii 
kieini  rf  hia  hiatoiy,  nor  u  he  mentioned  by  any 
aaocat  writer.  But  he  moat  hare  lired  after 
CnecD,  whcD  he  qaotea  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
aMs  C^dla,  who  haa  made  uae  of  thia  treatiae  in 
^ifmADeSt^SmPkilologiae^  MeremrU,  Ilk  9. 
It  Man  probable  alao  that  he  moat  be  placed  be- 
fac  Ptolemy,  aince  he  doea  not  mention  the  di^ 
fcnoer  between  that  writer  and  hia  pndeeeaaora 
nlfcnfcci  to  the  number  of  the  mo^  (Ariatoz- 
■aa  Rckoned  13,  hia  foilowera  15,  bat  Ptolemy 
■It  7.  See  Ariateid.  pp.  22, 23 ;  PtoL  Harm.a.  9.) 
Tke  woih  of  Aiiateidea  ia  perhspe  the  moat 
ninbie  of  all  the  ancient  mnucal  treatiaea.  It 
ahacea,  beaidee  the  theoiy  of  mnaic  (ipiianieii)  in 
the  aodein  aenae,  the  whole  range  of  anbjecta  com- 
TRhradal  nnder  ^ivunf,  which  latter  acience 
antaaplated  not  merely  the  regnlation  of  aounda, 
ha  the  hannoniona  diapoaition  of  everything  in 
■aioRL  The  firat  book  treats  of  Harmtmia  and 
JttjAha;  the  feimer  anbject  being  considered  nnder 
Ike  anal  heads  of  Saianda,  Interrala,  Syatema, 
GoMn,  Modes,  THmaitton,  and  Compoaition  iji*- 
i'nJa).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effecta  and 
«<iaiii<iml  powera  of  mnaic  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
—Wfsl  ratioa  which  define  mnaiGal  interrala, 
■al  rf  thor  connexion  with  phyaical  and  moral 
•wace  generally.  Aristeidea  lefera  (p.  87)  to  an- 
WIm'  *oik  of  hia  own,  n<pl  Ilanirur^t,  which  ia 
Hi  He  makea  no  dhnect  allnaion  to  any  of  the 
■Wat  wtitcn  on  mnaic,  except  Ariatoxenns. 

The  cdy  edition  of  Ariateidea  ia  that  of  Mei- 
■■■•a.  It  ia  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
rfike  Sth  book  of  Martianaa  Capella,  in  hia  col- 
kaiaB  entitled  Amtijma*  MmnoM  AueUmt  Se^Unn, 
Am.  1653.  A  new  edition  of  aU  theae,  and  of 
>nal  athcr  ancient  nniaical  writera,  ia  announced 
tTDt.J.Fnniiaaof  Berlm.  (Fabric  £iU.  Gniec. 
'Aa.p2i9.)  [W.  F.D.] 

AKISTEIOES,  of  Saium,  a  writer  mentioned 
V  Vatra  m  his  woric  entitled  *>  Hebdamadea,"  aa 
^■^harity  fot  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
IMed  h«T  ciicait  in  twentr.eiifat  dara  exactly. 
(AJ.GeU.JV:j.iii.lO.)  [P.  8.) 

ABlSirauS  AUS'XIUa    [AuziiwAjus- 

TDCa.] 

AHMTBUSf Apwrarft),  or  ARISTEASCA/wr- 
rsai, Herod. )i  I.  A  Corinthian,  aon  of  Adeimantna, 
^■■ndcd  the  troona  aent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
"•idaea  m  ito  reToit,  b.  a  432.  With  Potidaea 
■*w  aamcted,  and  of  the  tnopa  the  greater 
'■^■r  woe  Tolmteen,  aenring  chiefly  fram  at- 
***■*■*  to  him.  Appointed  on  hia  airiTal  cont- 
■""lo'hKhief  of  the  allied  in&ntiy,  he  enconn- 
)><d&e  Athenian  Calliaa,  bat  waa  ontmanoenTted 
"Mdffranj.  With  hia  own  dirision  he  was  ano- 
•""W.  and  with  it  on  retoming  from  the  puraoit 
M  faaad  himaelf  cat  o^  but  by  a  bold  coone  made 
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his  way  with  alight  lose  into  the  town.  This  waa 
now  blockaded,  and  Ariateaa,  aeeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himaelf  with  a  garrison  of  £00,  and  the 
reat  make  their  way  to  aea.  Thia  eacape  was 
efiected,  and  he  himaelf  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Cbalci^ 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus, 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  sorrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  B.  c  430,  be  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
conrt  of  Perua ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odr)'siau 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  amba*. 
sadors  there  by  Sadoeas,  his  son,  and  aent  to 
Athena;  and  at  Athena,  partly  from  fear  of  tiia 
energy  and  ability  of  Ariateaa,  pertly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  be  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thnc.  L  60 — 65,  ii.  67  i 
Herod,  vii.  137 ;  Thirlwall's  Gntct,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
oommandera  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  aent  against 
Epidamnas,  B.  c.  436.   (Thuc  L  29.) 

3.  A  Spisrtan  commander,  &  c.  423.  (Thuc 
IT.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  aon  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichoa  at  the  Olympic  gamea.    (Pans.  vi. 

».§1.) 

ARI'STIAS  ('AfMOTfat),  a  diamatie  poet,  the 
aon  of  Piatinaa,  whoae  tomb  Pauaaniaa  (ii  13.  § 
3)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  hia  &ther,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeachylua.  (Paus.  {.  c)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poeu  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dmmas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  via.  the  Kijpss  and 
Cydopa,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  vis.  Antaeus, 
Orphens,  and  Atahmte,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a ;  Pollux, 
vii.  31 ;  Welcker,  the  Griack.  Dragodiem,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('Apurrltn'),  a  philosopher  eitiier 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  b.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  eariy  history  ia  preaerved  by  Athenaens  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Anuneia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pansaniaa,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Ariation. 
Caaaubon  on  Athenaeua  (L  e.)  conjectorea  that  his 
true  name  waa  Athenian,  but  that  on  enroUing  him- 
aelf as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosias 
mentioned  by  Theophrastas,  whoae  name  waa 
altered  to  Soaistntns  under  the  same  circumatancea. 
Athenion  or  Ariation  waa  the  illegitimate  aon  of  • 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
dtuen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  be  did  with  great 
ancceaa  at  Measene  and  Larisaa.  On  letoming  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  &iends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letten  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  hia  conntry- 
meo  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cinel  char 
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ncter,  ab  that  he  ia  (poken  of  with  abhorrenee  by 
Plataich  {Prataipt,  gmr.  Rt^.  p.  809),  and  daued 
by  him  with  Nabi<  and  Catiline.  He  lent  Apelli- 
een  of  Teo«  to  plnnder  the  •acred  tteacoiy  of  Deloa, 
IApbllicon],  though  Appian  {Milkrid.  p.  189) 
■171,  that  tlui  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Hithridatea,  and  adda,  th^  it  wa*  by  meant  of  the 
money  reanlting  from  thit  tobbeiy  that  Ariation  waa 
enabled  to  obtain  the  anpreme  power.  Meantime 
SuUa  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  aiege 
to  Athena  and  the  Peiraeua,  the  latter  of  which  waa 
occupied  by  Archelaua,  the  general  of  Mithridatea, 
The  anffering*  within  the  city  from  fiunine  were  ao 
dreadful,  that  men  are  aaid  to  hare  even  devonied 
the  dead  bodiet  of  their  eompaniona.  At  hut 
Athena  waa  taken  by  atorm,  and  Sulla  gave  orden 
to  apars  neither  aex  nor  age.  Ariation  fled  to  the 
Acropolit,  haring  fint  bunt  tlie  Odeom,  ieat  Sulla 
should  nae  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering-nma  and  other  inatrumenta  of  attack. 
The  Aeropdia,  however,  waa  aoon  taken,  and 
Ariation  dragged  to  execution  kma  the  altar  of 
Minerra.  To  the  dirine  mngeance  for  thia  im- 
piety Panaaniaa  (L  20.  g  4)  attribntea  the  loath- 
eoms  diaaaae  which  afterinrda  terminated  Sulkt'a 
life.  [0.  E.  U  a] 

ARI'STION  ('tLfurrlmi),  a  anrgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  achoo^  was  the  ton 
of  Paaicratea,*  who  belonged  to  the  aame  profea- 
aion.  (Orib*a.i^AfaoiMam.oc.  24,  26.  pp.180, 
183.)  Nothing  i*  known  of  the  erents  of  hia 
life ;  with  reapect  to  hia  date,  he  may  be  conjeo- 
tared  to  have  lired  in  the  aecond  or  fint  century 
B.  c,,  aa  he  lired  after  Nymphodorua  (Orifaaa.  ibid. 
p.l80),indbeforeHeliodoraa(p.l6I).  [W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS  ('Af>(<m«w«).  1.  Of  Uriaaa, 
in  Theaaaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  leaaona  bam 
Gorgiaa  when  he  viaited  Theaaaly.  Aristippna  ob- 
tained money  and  troopa  from  die  younger  Cyma 
to  redat  a  fiudon  oppoaed  to  hua,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  ha  lired  in  a  diarqintable 
manner,  orer  theee  ibrcea.  (Xen.  Jlaod.  i.  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28 ;  PbU.  Mourn,  init.) 

2.  An  Argire,  who  obtained  the  anpreme  power 
at  Aigoa  through  the  aid  of  Antigonua  Gonataa, 
about  &  c  272.    (Plat.  Pgrrk.  SO.) 

S.  An  Argire,  a  different  peraon  from  the 
preceding,  who  alao  became  tyrant  of  Aigoa  after 
the  murder  of  Ariatomachua  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratoa.  He  ia  deaeribed  by  Plutarch  aa  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  aenae  of  the  word.  Aiatua  made 
many  attempts  to  deptire  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  fint  without  aucceaa  i  but  Ariatippua  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  againat  Aratua,  and  waa  aucoeeded 
in  the  tyranny  1^  Ariatomachua  II.  (Plat.  AmL 
2$,  Jte.) 

ARXSTX'US  FUSCUS.    [Fuacus.] 

ARI8TIPPUS  I^Afiarimt),  aon  of  Aritadea, 
bom  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  PhikMophy,  came  orer  to  Greece  to  be 
preaent  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  where  he  fell  in 
with  lachomachua  the  agriculturiat  (whoae  praiaea 
ate  the  aubject  of  Xenophon'a  Oaoommmu),  and 
by  hia  deacription  waa  filled  with  ao  ardent  a 
detira  to  aee  Soeratea,  that  he  went  to  Athena 

*  In  the  extract  firam  Oribatiiu,  girea  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  foorth  rolnme  of  hia  ClatM  Audom 
•  FoAoMw  OxHcOiu  BdiU,  Rom.  8to.,  1831,  we 
should  read  uUr  instead  of  raripa  in  p.  152,  L  23, 
and  'A^ivtIw  instead  of  'Apriw  in  p.  158, 1. 10. 
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for  the  pnrpote  (Pint  de  Anna.  2),  and  1 
with  him  almost  np  to  the  time  of  his  execataao, 
B.  c.  399.  Diodoms  (xr.  76)  giras  &  a  S«6  h 
the  data  of  Ariatippua,  which  agm*  rely  well  with 
the  &cta  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
atatement  (SchoL  ad  Ariilopk.  Plat.  179),  tte 
Lais,  the  courtesan  with  whom  he  was  ■"'i«— 't 
waa  bom  B.  c.  421. 

Though  a  ditdida  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  hotk 
in  principle  and  practice  rary  for  firam  the  t**^"! 
and  example  of  hia  great  maater.     He  waa  laxniv 
oua  in  hia  mode  of  firing ;  he  indulged  in  1 
giatificationa,  and  the  society  of   the 
Laia ;  he  took  money  for  his  «««^^'"g  (being  the 
first  of  the  diaciplea  of  Soentes  who  did  so,  Dia^ 
Laert  ii  65X>nd  avowed  to  his  instractoc  that  hs 
resided  in  a  Ineign  hnd  in  order  to  eeeapt  the 
trouble  of  minng  in  the  politics  of  his  natire  dicf, 
(Xen.  Mem.  ii.  I.)     He  passed  part  of  hia  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysins,  tyrant  of  Syiacoae,  and  ia 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Aft*' 
phemes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  bam 
Rhodes  B.  a  396.  (Diod.  Sia  xir.  79  ;  see  Bncker, 
Hid. Grit.  PULu. %i.)    He appeara,  howero; at 
last  to  hare  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  then  he  ipeat 
hia  old  age.     The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  ia 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  te.),  by  no  means  sirs 
US  the  notion  of  a  peraon  who  waa  the  men  uaie 
of  hia  paasions,  bat  nther  of  one  who  took  a  prids 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  ciraunstanees  of 
erery  kind,  and  in  controlling  adrecaity  and  pf» 
parity  alike.     They  illustrate  and  conbni  ths  tm 
statements  of  Honce  {E^  i  1. 18),  that  to  obaene 
the  preoepta  of  Aristippot  is  "  aniikt'  m^  aoa  tM 
raiw  mdgumgtn,^  and  (L  17.  33)  diat,   **  osuii 
Ari$lipp»m  dtaut  color  et  state  tt  ra."    Thia 
when  reproached  for  his  bve  of  bodily  indalgencea, 
he  answered,  that  then  was  no  shame  in  anjoyiu 
thsm,  but  that  it  would  be  diagiawful  if  he  cooid 
not  at  any  time  gjre  them  np.    When  Oionyaia^ 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remaiks,  ordered  hni  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  taUe,  he  said,  ■*  Ton 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat"     Whether  ha  waa  pii- 
aoner  to  a  aatiap,  or  gnaaly  inaaltwl  nod  eves  ^ 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleoaoras  tt  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  &ithlesaness  to  Sociatsa  by 
his  follow-puinla,  he  m.;n>«;i»«j  the  toms  cola 
temper.    To  Xeiu^on  and  Pkto  he  waa  my  ab- 
noxioos,  as  we  aee  bam  the  MemoraUlia  (L  &)> 
when  he  wipwHiii,^  sn  odious  ^itniasiirii  ms*"^ 
Soeratea  in  defence  of  voluptaooa  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  when  hia  ahaaaca 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  aaij  at 
Aegina,  200atadia  fromAthena,  is  deobtless  no- 
tionsd  aa  a  tepcoaeh.     (See   Stallboam^  mta^ 
Aiistotls,  too,  calls  him  a  tophist  (Melapb^  n. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  hia 
with  nther  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  rqplyiag 
with  calmness.     (AkL  ii.  23.)     Hs  imparted  kit 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Ante,  by  whom  it  waa 
communicated  to  her  aon,  the  yoanger  Ariatima 
(hence  called   /flirpatlSaitrof),  and  by  hia  it  ia 
•aid  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.     Li  ~ 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (&  c  205)  and  '. 
tiua  (b.  c.  143),  girea  a  long  liat  of  hooka 
authorship  ia  aacnbed  to  Ariatippua,  though  he  alaa 
aaya  that  Sosicmtet  of  Rhodes  (a  c  355)  atsta, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  theee  an  Inatisca 
Ilffil    noiStlai,    IIipl  'Afrriis,    Tl*pi  Tixn  "^ 
many  othera.    Some  epiatlea  attributed  to  h^  an 
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iiMi»iillj  n^ected  utbtgam  bj  Bentbr.  (Dh- 
■■  »rtiin  am  I^t^aru,  jy.  p.  104.  j  OnaoftheMii 
to  Atcte,  and  iu  ■pirioosnen  is  proved,  among 
other  aigiuueuta,  by  the  oeeuniBiice  in  it  of  the 
aaaoB  of  a  dty  near  Cyrane,  Btperln),  which  mut 
kave  bees  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whoae 
iBilart  0  ataada  f«  ^  ao  that  the  name  i*  eqmva- 
lax  to  ttftnin^,  lia  eKtenoM. 

Yft  (hall  nov  giw  a  ehott  view  of  the  leading 
dnrtrimi  of  the  eariier  CTienaie  Khool  in  gene- 
bI,  thoo)^  it  ii  not  to  be  mtdentood  that  the 
ojlMU  vaa  whollf  or  even  chiefly  dnwn  np  by 
Ae  dder  Anstij^aa ;  bat,  aa  it  is  imponible  fiom 
the  bas  of  contempomy  docmnents  to  seponta 
the  pnita  which  bebng  to  each  of  the  Cyienaie 
phOoaoj^un,  it  i*  better  here  to  combine  them  alL 
Fhm  the  fatt  painted  out  by  Hitter  (CooUoU*  dtr 
mkmBfMt,  TvL  3),  that  Arutotle  chooses  Eodoxna 
Bther  than  Ariatippas  as  the  repnacntatire  of  the 
doctnne  diat  Fleaanre  is  the  sonunom  boniun  {Etk. 
Nic  X.  2),  it  seems  pnbable  that  bnt  little  of  the 
Cyimaic  ayatem   is  due    to  the  {bonder  of  the 
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The  Cynnaiea  deqiiicd  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inqaiciea  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  ondar 
that  torn  a  much  wider  range  of  scienoe  than  can 
fairiy  be  reckoned  as  belcmging  to  iL  So,  too, 
Aii^otle  accuses  Aristippas  of  neglecting  mothe- 
■~«''— .  aa  a  study  not  conoemed  with  good  and 
eril,  which,  he  said,  an  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  ( Afcft^ii^  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  fire  porta,  via.  the  study 
U  (I)  ObjecU  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (3)  Feel- 
ii^  and  Affections,  (3^  Actions,  (4)  Canaes, 
(5)  Pnob.  Of  these  (4)  u  clearly  connected  with 
;hywm,  and  (5)  with  Imc. 

1.  Tlis  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  scienoe  is 
tha  only  one  in  which  the  Cyienaie  view  is  eoa- 
aected  vrith  the  Sociatic.  Socrates  considered 
h-jT*— ^*  (i.  «L  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ardeied 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aiistippos, 
taking  vg  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
diief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
whidi  he  referred  to  the  natoial  fediims  of  men, 
diildicn,  and  animals ;  bnt  he  wished  ue  mind  to 
prtaerie  ita  authority  is  the  midst  of  pleasure^ 
Dewe  he  eonld  not  admit  into  his  system,  aa  it 
aabjects  men  to  hope  and  &ar :  the  rbuat  of  hn- 
nan  li£>  was  momentary  pleasure  (juirixpwot, 
lufudf).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gtme,  and  the  Futon  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
thetefim  ia  to  be  sought,  and  not  riSoi/ioi'Ia, 
which  is  only  the  som  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
jnst  aa  he  considered  lift  in  general  the  sum  of 
particTilar  states  of  the  souL  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaica  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pkasores  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  ueir  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  mon  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
ovntome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  ia  pUin  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
deitnys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  ri\i)  as  hia  liie  contains  moments. 
2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  ple>- 

*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippas  is  hinted  at 
(BUL  JVk.  Xi  6),  when  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
mon,  that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
^eaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  broor  of  tyrants. 


sore  and  what  pain.  Both  are  poaitive,  'i. ».  plea- 
sore  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  doea 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  abaeoes 
of  either  ia  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasnre  and  pain  ore  motions  of  the  soul  (Ic 
mr^am).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sore  a  nwdoate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  stonn,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breese,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleaaora 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm— a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breexe.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasnre  oa  a  state  of  leat,  we  find  Aristippna 
again  opposed  to  Epieorua. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themaelvea  morally  indifbrent, 
the  only  question  Cor  os  to  consider  being  their 
teaolt ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  aatfaori- 
ties  which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstraoa  dogma  waa  a  litue  qoalified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injnstice  an 
slight ;  but  wo  cannot  agree  with  Brncker  (0u<, 
CriL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  dear  whether  the  Cyr»- 
naica  meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  crrmXaua  odtjr  inmm 
^tfHt  iii  rdf  iwuctlufKu  i^uJaa  ml  tiias,  and 
to  suppose  a  hw  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  wh<de  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue— a  definition  which  of  course 
inuudes  bodily  exercise ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasnre;  bat  this  state- 
ment most  be  qualified,  as  thay  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasores  to  selfish  gTBofication,  bnt  admitted 
the  welfiue  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  sooroe  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  {Jeasore  itself  they  valued 
fiir  the  lake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  fom  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  ore  the  only  avenue*  of  kno«^ 
ledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  rang* 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaica  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgment*  nor  notions, 
in  notUng,  in  fiwt,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  toUte  or  siosri; 
bnt  whether  the  sensation  which  A  call*  vhUe  i* 
similar  to  that  which  B  colls  by  that  name,  wa 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  tnUte  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant i  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  ia 
what  each  man  tioweth.  AU  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  hut  states  of  mind,  and 
they  ore  not  the  some  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensationv 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctiina  of  proofa,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognise  tha 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charao- 
terized  their  author;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heiadeitus  and  Pntagons, 
aa  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  &bric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  iantastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  via.  that  knowledge 
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U  leniairon,  ii  the  foandation  of  Locke's  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  Dot  peroeire  it(  connexion 
with  the  conaequencea  to  which  it  led  the  Cym- 
naic*.     To  reriTe  these  «bs  leserred  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  uithoiittes  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes La^as,  iL  65,  &c;  Seztus  Empiricns,  ad». 
Math.  TJl  II;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aria- 
totla  already  referred  to;  Cic.  Tiue.  iii.  13,22, 
Aoad.  It.  7, 46  ;  Enseb.  Praep,  Evag.  zir.  18,  &c 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kanhaidt,  D'atriatio 
MUu.-IManea  da  Ariit^pi  PUIatapUa  moraii, 
Helmstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Widand,  Srittipp  und 
Eiaigt  uaer  Za^aumn,  Leipx.,  1800-1802; 
Ritter,  GaducUt  der  PUhmpUe,  vii.  3 ;  Bnicker, 
Auforia  CW(M»  PManpUM,  ii.  2, 3.  [O.E.L.C.] 

ARISTO  rApwrai),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Paus.  L  29.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  dutingniahed  Roman  jurist, 
who  lired  nnder  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (£>>u<.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
aa  not  only  an  ezoellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  akilled  in  the  practice 
of  hia  profession — ^in  short,  a  living  naanriu  Jurit. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occaaianally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  eztract  from  any 
of  them  m  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Ubri  PoiUriormm  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  bad  been,  and  on  Sabinus,  "Aritlo  m 
decrelu  Pronlituiu,''  or  ^nnUtmoiiti,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  a.  ult.) ;  but  what  those 
decnta  were  hiu  never  been  aatis&ctoiily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsns  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  a.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit.  3.  s.  3,  iO.  tit.  7.  a.  29.  §  1)  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  rapoiua 
and  epidalae  of  the  Roman  jnriaoonaults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupila 
and  legal  ftiends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attribnted  to 
him  without  safficient  cause.  Some,  for  ezample, 
have  inferred  irom  a  passage  in  Oellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  d»  furtii ;  and,  from  pasaagee  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tiL  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit.  S.  a.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit.  2.  a.  40),  that  he  published  books  nnder 
the  name  Digala  and  Rt^ioiua.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  auppoaed  to  belong  to  the  legal  aect  of 
Proculeiana  [CAPrro],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  a.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proenleian  Pegasns,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenna.  (Stranch,  ViUu  JCtontm, 
No.  12 ;  OrotiuB,  2,  3,  in  Franck's  yUtu  TripertUae 
JClorum  VtUrum,  Hal.  1718  ;  Heinec  Hitt.  Jut. 
Horn.  §  260,  1;  Zimmem,  Ham.  Reditt-GnckiMe, 
vol.  I  8  89.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

ARISTO.    [Aristow.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  ('A>>«rr««o<(An),  the  beat  ad- 
viser, a  snnuune  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Thcmiatocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name ;  and  in 
it  be  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut.  ThemitL 
22.)  [U  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CApurrMoiAat).  1-  Of 
Cassandieia,  the  son  of  Aristobulns,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Oreat  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
qnetla,  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Alexander,  which  was 
MM  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Airian  iu  the  com- 
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pontion  of  his  work.  Aristobnlus  lived  to  the  sge 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  hisloty 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Maenk.  32.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeos  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vi  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  ziL 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  {Alau  cc  15. 16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Stnbo  (xL  pp.  509,  518, 
ziv.  p.  672,  XV.  pp.  691 — 693,  695,  701,  70$, 
707,  714,  730,  zvL  pp.  741,  766,  xviL  p.  834.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (^QtomodB  Ud. 
euucrS).  c  12)  about  Aristobulns  is  suppeaed  by 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritua. 

2.  Plutarch  refera  to  a  work  npon  atones,  and 
another  upon  the  affiiira  of  Italy,  written  by  aa 
Aristobnlus,  but  whether  he  is  die  same  person  at 
the  preceding,  it  uncertain.  (Plat,  de  Plm,  c  14. 
ParaU.  Mm.  c  32.) 

3.  An  Aleiandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetie  phi- 
loaopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  a.  c.  ISO), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  aa  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Eveigetes.  (2  Maooab.  L  10.)  He  istsid 
to  have  been  the  author  of  oonuncntariet  npoa  the 
books  of  Motes  (T(trf^iv»tt  rift  Mmirim  yf»- 
^>),  addreiaed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  sis 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (Sraa.  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  V.  p.  595,  c  d),  Eutebiat 
{Praep.  Bv.  vii.  IS,  viiL  9,  ix.  6,  xiiL  12),  sad 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  &ct  almost  all  the  Oreek  philosophy,  wat 
taken  from  the  hooka  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  hor- 
ever,  admitted  that  thia  work  waa  not  written  by 
the  Ariatobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  bat  by  toiM 
later  and  nnknown  writer,  whose  object  wu  Is 
induce  the  Orecks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewitk 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  d»  ArUoUc, 
Judaeo,  dec  idUa  pod  midoriM  mortam  a6  J.  Latr 
do,  Lugd.  BaL  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurut,  and  a  follower  of  kit 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  z.  3,  Plat,  ^oa  iww 
immter  vivi  tec  Epic  p.  1 103,  a.> 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {'Apurritou\n),  {nam  tf 
Judaea.  I.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  HyKsan. 
In  B.  a  1 10  we  find  him,  together  with  hia  i»>>^ 
brother  Antigonns,  successfully  prasecutin;  for  hia 
lather  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  waa  destroyid 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Amt.  xiB.  10.  §f  2, 
3;  BeU.Jiid.l%i7.)  Hyiranna  dying  in  107, 
Ariatobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  aaaamption  of  that  name  *amg 
the  Jewa  aince  the  Babylonish  captivity  (batc«a|>. 
Strab.  xvL  p.  762),  and  secnied  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  hia  brotbera  except  hit  fatesnl* 
Antigonua,  and  by  the  murder  of  hia  mother,  <t 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  •'I 
The  life  of  Antigonos  himself  was  soon  taoinctdlt 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  inHtguaa  of  tM 
qnecn  and  her  party,  and  the  remoiae  fell  ^T 
Ariatobnlua  for  thia  deed  increased  the  iUtw 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  tine,  •''' 
hastened  his  death,  (a.  c.  106.)  In  hi>  reign  »< 
Itnraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  aooft 
the  obaervance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  "l"  * 
ccived  the  name  of  «iA<AAi|r  from  the  &"""'.**!' 
he  shewed  to  the  Qmks.  (Joseph.  Ad.  ni.  W 
Belt  JnL  13.)  . 

2.  The  youngar  ton  of  Alexander  Janueun* 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  AnL  ziiL  16.  5  1;  **£: 
1.5.  §1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  Ma  ni»»2 
reign  h«  set  bimaelf  against  the  party  of  the  Ft"''    | 
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■e*,  wlnae  inflnenoe  the  had  wttored  ;  and  after 
kr  dcMk,  B.  c  70,  he  snade  mragunat  hi*  eldest 
hmher  Hyrcamu,  and   obtained    from  him   the 
icagnatian  of  the  crown  and  the  hiah-ptieathood, 
diefly   ducagh  the  aid  of  hii  &uer'a   friend*, 
when  Alexandra  had  plaeed  in  the  Kveml  fort- 
rcBea  of  the  uwuiUj  to  laTe  them  from  the  ven- 
gnmee  of  the  Phaiweea.     (JoKph.  AmL  ziii.  16, 
ziT.  1.  f  2;  BilL  JmL  i.  5,  6.  $  1.)     In  &  a  65 
Jadaea  «aa   inraded  by  Aietai,  king  of  Anbia 
Petiarea,  iritli  «haaa,at  Uie  inatigation  of  Antipater 
tka  Jdnmaean,  HTTcanas  had  taken  refuge.     Bj 
Um  Aiiatobulna  waa  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
■e|^  in  Jemialem  -  bat  Aietas  wa*  obliged  to 
lain  the  aiage  b;  Scanma  and  Gabinina,  Pompej*! 
lieetcBBiita,  whoae  intervention  Ariatobolni  iiad 
pndMaad.  (Jaaeph.  .dat  ziT.  2,  3.  $  2;  BtlL  Jwd. 
L  6.  SS  2,  S.)    In  B.  a  63,  he  pleaded  his  caose 
be&m  Poanpej  at  Damasmi,  bat,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  fsTDor  Hjrnanoa,  ha  letunied  to  Jodaea 
and  prepared  for  war.     On  Pompey's  approach, 
Aratobuhia,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alez- 
I  peraoaded  to  obey  his  •ammons  and 
mm ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
6r  the  sonender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
wilbdiew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jenualem. 
PasDpey  atiO  adTaneed,  and  Aristobahis  again  met 
Ub  aaid  made  snboisBon ;  bat,  his  friends  in  the 
ci^  idnauig  to  perfonn  the  terms,  Pionpey  be- 
■tgul  and  took  Jemsakm,  and  tarried  away  Aris- 
tatnlna  and  his  children  as  jrisonen.     (Josqih. 
AmL  sir.  3,  4;  BtO.  Jwd.  i.  6,  7;  Pint.  Pomp. 
cc  39,  45 ;  Snah.  xtL  p.  762;  IXon Caasi zzzrii. 
1&,  16.)     Appaa  (BdU  MUk.  b  1 17)  eironeonsly 
■cpRaenta  bna  as  having  been  pat  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Poopey's  triumph.     In  a.  a  £7,  he 
escaped  from  his  eonfineraent  at  Rome  with  his 
SSB  Antigoaos,  and,  letaming  to  Jndaeo,   was 
jained  by  large  nnmben  of  lus  connttymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  bat  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Uaefaaenu,  the  furtificatioDs  of  which  ha  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Oabinias.    (Joasph.  Aid.  zir.  6.  $  1 ;  BM.  Jmd. 
1.  8. 1  6 ;  Plat.  .dat.  c.  3 ;  Drum  Cass,  zzziz.  56.) 
la  B.  c  49,  he  waa  again  released  by  Jolins  Cae- 
■r,  who  sent  him  into  Jadaea  to  forward  his  in- 
toeata  there ;  ha  waa,  hawever,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey'a  party.   (Joseph.  Ant. 
m.  7. 1  4;  BalL  Jui.  i.  9.  f  1;  Dion  Case.  zU. 
18) 

3.  Oiandson  of  Na  2,  was  the  son  of  Alezan- 
der  and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Msriamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod's  baring 
eoofemd  the  Ugh-piiestDood  on  the  obsctue  Ana- 
Bchia,  endeaTonrad  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herad,  fcariug  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  Biged  by  Mariamne^  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananehis  and  made  Aristobnlns  higb-priest,  the 
httter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  kowcvar,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  npon  her 
moreoMnis,  she  renewed  her  complainta  and  de- 
signs i^ainst  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
Bade  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
SOB.  Herod  diacoTered  this,  and  affixrled  to  par- 
dsB  it ;  bat  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobnlns  to  bs 
tieaehenmsly  drowned  at  Jericho,  B,  c,  35.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant  ZT.  2,  3;  BdLJmd.  i.  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Oreat  by 
Uariamna,  waa  sent  with  his  brother  Alezanderto 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  hooae  of  PoDio.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  ZT.  10.  $  1.)  On  their  return  to 
Judaea,  the  sospidons  of  Herod  were  ezdted 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Ani> 
patbh],  aided  by  Pheraias  and  their  aant  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  yoang  men  thenuelTsa 
•applying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.  In  B.  c.  II,  they  wen  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aqnileia  befon  Augnstus, 
through  whose  mediation,  howeTcr,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.  Three  years  after,  Aristobnlns  was 
again  inrolTrd  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  efiiBcted  by  Aichelana,  king  of  Cappa- 
doda,  the  bther-in-law  of  Alezander.  A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurydes,  the  lace- 
daemonian  adrentoter,  proved  &lal :  by  permis- 
uon  of  Augnstus,  the  two  yoong  men  wen 
armigned  by  Herod  befon  a  cooadl  convened  at 
BerytuB  (at  which  they  wen  not  even  allowed  to 
be  pnsent  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, wen  soon  aiWr  strangled  at  Sefaasta, 
a  c.  6.  (Joseph.  Amt,  zvi  1 — t,  8,  10, 1 1 ;  BM. 
JmL  i.  23 — 27  ;  oomp.  Stiab.  zvi  p.  765.) 

5.  Sumamrd  "  the  V  onoger"  (^i  iminpts,  Joseph. 
Ant,  zz.  1.  §  2)  was  ion  of  Anstobulos  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandison  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph, 
.dat  zviiL  &.  %  i;  BelLJad.m,  %l.)  Himself 
and  his  taro  brothers, — Agrippa  1.,  and  Herod  the 
fntnn  king  of  Cbalds, —  wen  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Cbudina,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  ngarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  &voar.  (Joseph.  AnI.  zviii. 
5.  g  i,  6.  §  1,  zz.  1.  S  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccua,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsol  agaiust 
the  Sidonians.  (Jowph.  Ant,  zviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerntolem  to  set  np  his 
stataes  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joming 
in  the  lamonstranoe  against  the  measnre.  (Joseph. 
Ant,  zviii.  8;  BeU.  Jnd.  ii.  10;  Tac  HM.  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
BdL  Jnd.  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  tha 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephos  (_Ant. 
zz.  1.  §  2),  anrvived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.  D.  44.  He  was  married  to 
lotqia,  a  princess  of  Kmessn,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name,  (Joseph.  AnL  zviii. 
5.  §  4;  £sU  Jikj.  ii.  11.  §6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
tha  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
greafrgnuidson  of  Herod  the  Oreat.  In  a.  o.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secnn  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  A.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  gives 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  zz.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac,  Ann. 
ziii.  7,  ziv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph, 
BeU.  Jnd.  vii.  7.  §  1)  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in,  a.  d, 
52;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochns,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  L  c.)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
fay  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aiiitobalot;  of  thrw  nothing  further  ia  teeorded. 
(JoMph.  AnL  ZTiii.  6.  §  4.)  [K  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(zzzT.  40.  §  42)  girea  the  epithet  Sthcs,  which 
Sillig  ondentandi  of  one  of  the  Cydadee.    [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA  CApurr6it\tia),  a  priettan  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagora*  laid  tlut  he  had 
reeeiTed  many  of  hii  pieoepta.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kaiter.)  She  is  called  Themiatodeia 
in  Diogenes  Laertiua  (viiL  21),  and  Theodeia 
in  Sui^v.  (a.  «,  IIMayipat.)  Pythagoraa  ia  said 
to  haTB  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  B&L 
Oraee.  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  CApurraicAdSiu),  of  A»- 
gina,  aon  of  Ariatophanea,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Qamea,  but  it  ia  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Diaaen  conjectuiei 
that  it  waa  gained  before  the  battle  of  Sabmii. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  ia  in  hia  honour: 

ARISTOCLEIDES  ('ApurroirAalilDi),  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  dthaia,  who  traced  hia  de- 
aeent  bom  Teipander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Penian  war.  He  waa  the  maater  of  Phrynia  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad.  AruUtpk.  NtA,  958 ;  Sui- 
daa,  a.  «.  *fSnt.)     [Phrtnis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  {'KpurriKXtrrm),  aa  he  ia 
called  by  Plutarch  (Lfmd.  e.  2),  or  Ariatocritna 
(^AptariKprrot)  or  Ariatociatea  QApm-oKpinit),  aa 
he  is  called  1^  Panaaniaa  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  S, 
vi  S.  §  6,  tie.),  the  &ther  of  Lyaander,  the  Spar> 

ARISTOCLES  ('ApwToKXiit).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  gnanmarian  and  rhetorician,  who  waa  a 
eontenmorary  of  Strabo.  (zit.  p.  655.)  Ha  ia 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ainmomat  (<<>  JX^. 
Foe,  under  hiKifiioi)  mentiona  a  work  t^iI 
roarriK^t.  There  are  aevenil  other  worka:  vis. 
frtpt  iatJrrm  (EtymoL  M.  a.  e.  KSfUi ;  eomp. 
darner's  AneedU.  i.  p.  231,  iiL  p.  298),  AonfavH' 
wokmta  (Athen.  ir.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
hiatoiy  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentiona  the  third  book, — which  ate 
aacribed  to  Ariatodea;  but  whether  all  or  only 
aome  of  them  belong  to  Ariatodea  the  Rhodian,  ia 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex,  jtrom.  vi.  p.  267; 
Varr.  d* Ung.  Lot  X.  10,  75^  ed.  MOUer;  Dionyi. 
HaL  ZMuraL  &) 

Z  Of  PeigBmna,a  aophiat  and  ihetoridan,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperais  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  apent  the  eariy  part  of  hia  life  upon 
the  atndy  of  the  Peripatetic  philoaophy,  and  during 
diia  period  he  completely  neglected  hia  outward 
appearance.  But  aflerwuda  he  waa  seized  by  the 
deaire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupila 
of  Herodea  Atticna.  After  hia  return  to  Petgamua, 
be  made  a  complete  change  in  hia  mode  of  1^  and 
appeara  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  lepatation  aa  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Hia  dedamationa  are  praised 
for  their  penpienity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek;  but  they  were  wanting  in  paadon  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philoaophical  diaenaaiona. 
Suidaa  ascribes  to  him  a  woric  on  rhetoric  (r4x>7l 
^trropuni),  letters,  declamations,  &c  (Philostr.  Fit 
•Sb7>*,ii.  3;  Suidas,s.e.'A/>iffT0«A4f ;  Eudacp.66.) 

3.  Of  Mesaene,  a  Peripatetic  philoeopher,  whose 
age  ii  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  othen  two  centuries  after  Christ.  But 
if  the  statement  ia  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alezander  Aphndisias  (Cyrill.  e.  JtU.  ii.  p.  61), 
be  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  thinl 
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eentuiy  after  Christ.  According  to  Soidaa  (a. «) 
and  Eudacia(p.  71),  he  wrote  aeverd  warks:— . 

1.  n^spor    owovAai^epof    O^tiyet  4   W^drtm, 

2.  T^x**"  ^irriipucaf,  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Scapia 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  &  A  wuk 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  cf 
theae  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  pU- 
losophy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  jdiiloao^icn, 
their  schools,  and  doctiinea.  Sevenl  fragments  at 
it  are  preserved  in  Enaebiua.  (Pra^.  Siatg.  m. 
17-31,  zv.  2,14;  Compu Theodoret.  narap.&nk 
8,  and  Suidaa,  who  alao  mentions  aome  other  wwks 
of  hia.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philoaopher,  who  mote  a  wmmyntaiy 
in  four  hooka  on  a  work  of  Chryaippusi  (Suilne, 

'ApiOTOKK^t.) 

5.  A  mnaician,  to  whom  Athmimna  (iv.  p,  174) 
attributes  a  work  rtpt  xif". 

6.  The  author  of  an  q)igiam  in  the  Gre^  Ao- 
thology.  {Appnd,  Bi^gr.  a.  7,  ed.  Taochnita.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  Ila^afa,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jaooba  (ad  A  atU.  Qt. 
ziii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  ame  aa 
the  Heaaenian.  Some  fiugmeni*  of  hia  an  pre- 
served in  Stobaeua  {FlmiUg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiaat  on  Pindar.  UMymp.  viL  66.)     [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOCLBS  (•ApurrwiK^t),  a  phyaidaa, 
whose  medicines  are  several  time*  quoted  by  An- 
dnmaehoa.  (Ap.  OaL  Dt  OampiM.  Matiotm.  me, 
Xoooa,  vL  6,  vid.  ziL  p.  936;aWdl  viii  7,  voL  liii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  D*  Chmpoi.  Attdicam.  an.  Gm.  ril 
7,  voL  ziii.  p.  977.)  He  is  alao  mentioned  in  the 
6rst  volume  of  Cnuner'a  ^aBO^ola  Orntca  Pari- 
liauia,  p.  395.  Nothing  ia  known  of  the  events 
of  hia  life,  but  he  muat  have  lived  aome  time  b  <* 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.      [W.  A  0.] 

ARI'STOCLES  ('ApurrwtXVt),  acnlpton.  FVm 
diflerent  paaaagea  in  Panaaniaa  wa  leam  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1.)  Ariatodea  of  Cydonia  waa  ana  of  the  BUt 
ancient  aculptors ;  and  though  hia  age  could  net  ba 
clearly  fize^  it  waa  certain  that  he  floniiafaed  be- 
fore Zande  waa  called  Mesaene  (Paoa.  v.  2&  §  S)t 
that  ia,  before  494  a.  c. 

(2.)  The  atarting-pillar  of  the  Hippednne  at 
Olympia  waa  made  by  Cleoetaa,  the  aame  acnlpMt 
by  wBom  there  waa  a  atatua  at  Athena  baanag 
this  inacription : 

*Of  T^  trri^inw  '0\via-t^  aS^on  Wfirtt 
Tii(4  lU  KAeoCraf  vUr  'AfMOTacXlMii. 
(vi  20.  §  7.) 

(8.)  There  waa  an  Ariatodea,  the  pajnl  and  m 
of  Cleoetaa.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Ariatodea  of  Scyon  waa  the  laothai  <f 
Canachua,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  lepola- 
tion.  Thia  Ariatodea  had  a  pupil,  SynnoSn,  ite 
waa  the  fether  and  teacher  of  Ptolidioa  of  Aegia^ 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  Wa  are  also  tdd,  in  an  epignn  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  {Omk  AwtkoL  ii.  p:  15,  bo.  U, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristodea  made  one  of  three  atalaia 
of  the  Muaea,  the  other  two  of  which  wsi*  naila 
by  Ageladaa  and  Canachua,    [Aoslaoas.] 

(5.)  Pantiaa  of  Chioa,  the  disdple  and  am  at 
Sostratna,  waa  the  aeventh  disdple  reckaoad  ia 
order  from  Ariatodea  of  Sicyon  (^bl  vl  S.  §  4)i 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  leckooing  wUch 
vraa  common  with  the  Oreeka,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  loat  of  the  aerieik 

From  theae  pnaaages  we  infer,  that  than  «<■* 
two  aculptors  of  this  name :  Aristodea  the  e)d«; 
who  ia  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a  SmjeBiu, 
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ynhbly  becanae  he  to  born  at  Cydonia  and 
pnttiicd  and  taught  hit  art  in  Sieyon ;  and  ArU- 
iKfea  th«  jaaBger,  of  Sieyon,  who  was  the  giand- 
■B  of  the  fitnner,  ion  of  Cleoetaa,  and  brother  of 
Pmilini :  and  that  thete  artiats  founded  a  Khool 
rfita^ptuw  at  Sicyoa,  which  aecmsd  an  hereditary 
nyititinn,  and  of  which  we  han  the  heads  for 
ima  geoaationa,  nandy,  Anstodes,  Cleoetaa, 
Antocks  and  Ciaiafhns,  Synnoon,  Ptnlicfans, 
Sftilfitiii,  and  Pantiaa. 

Tkoe  is  Kme  difficulty  in  detennining  the  age 
rf  thiae  aitista ;  bnt,  soppoatng  the  date  of  Cai»- 
du  to  be  fixed  at  abont  540 — £08  B.  c.  [Cana> 
caus],  we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aniodei,  and  alknring  SO  yean  to  a  generation, 
tke  elder  Aiistodea  must  haT*  lived  aboot  600 — 
S(8  a,CL  BiSckh  (Cbfja.  Imter^  i  p.  S9)  places 
bi  insmfiiifc/y  before  the  pniod  what  Zande 
ns  fint  eaDcd  Meaaene,  but  thete  is  nothing  in 
Aewsids  of  Panaanias  to  lequiie  each  a  lestrio- 
tin  By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
■tirti  mentioDed  aboTC,  we  get  the  following  table 
rftees: 

I.    Aiistodesfloiitiabed600to568B.& 
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&    Cleoelaa  «        £70-^38    „ 

»{^;^} .   "«^««  - 

i.    SynnoSn  „         510—178    , 

&  Ptslichoa  „  480—448  „ 
&  Sostcatua  „  450—418  „ 
7.    Pkntiaa  „        420—388    „ 

Tbcae  dates  ate  fband  to  i^iee  Teiy  well  with  all 
tkit  ire  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  reapeetiTe 
anides.)  Sillig  {CalaL  Art.  •.«.)  gires  a  table 
"ti^  does  not  materially  difier  from  the  aboTe. 
He  calcnlates  the  dates  at  5«4,  £36,  £08,  480, 
<»%  424,  and  396  B.  c.  respeetirely.  In  this 
""pnlition  it  has  been  aaaomed  that  the  elder 
fwofliM  was  the  brother  of  the  fmrnger  Aristo- 
da,  sad  that  Pantiaa  was  the  serenth  in  order 
^<m  the  diir  Aiistodea.  Any  other  auppoution 
nald  thnw  the  whole  natter  into  confusion. 

Pmsnits  mcntiona,  as  a  woik  of  the  elder 
AnHocW,  agroiqi  in  bronae  representing  Hercules 
■"•RliBg  fcr  a  girdle  with  an  Amawn  on  horse- 
isik,  wUck  was  dedinttrid  at  Oiympia  by  ETagoras 
•f  Zuds  (t.  2fi.  §  6) :  and,  as  a  worii  of  the 
jxagtt;  a  gmnp  in  bronxe  of  Zens  and  Ganymede, 
^mmi  at  CHyrapia  by  Onothis,  a  Theaaalian. 
(T.  24.  §  I.)  TiM  Hose  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
*  shne  (4),  was  in  brooae,  hdd  a  lyre  (x'Aw), 
ad  «aa  iatanded  to  repieaent  the  Muse  of  the 
^■■•aic  gnus  of  music  [P- S.] 

ARISTOCU'DES,apsintermentionedbyPliny 
(lUT.  II.  b  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deaerred  to 
W  naked  next  to  the  masten  in  their  art  His 
*R>  sod  enntiy  an  unknown.  He  painted  the 
Xafle of  AuoDe at  Delphi.  [C.P.M.] 

ARISTOCRATES  ('Afwrrmfiitnif).  I.King 
*  Chduneaas  in  Araidia,  son  of  Aeehmia,  was 
ini  to  dtath  by  his  people  for  Tiolating  the 
yi^frioiicss  ef  Artemis  Hynmia.     (Pans.  Tiii. 

^  Kiag  if  Otrhoinenns  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hioe- 
ta,  sod  gnadson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
*no  Aitadiaas  in  the  second  Meaaenian  war, 
7>^  Asy  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
^P|B»n«  the  aide  of  the  Menenians.  He  was 
■bM  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
^■achay  st  the  battle  of  the  Trench;  and  when 
ika  wu  diannced  aome  yean  afkerwaida,  he  was 


stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadiana.  His  fomily 
was  deprired  of  the  aoTereignty  acfording  to  Pau- 
sanias,  or  completdy  destroyed  accoiding  to  Poly- 
bins  ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  erenU  cannot 
be  comet,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aiistodamua 
ruled  orer  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appean  to  have 
been  about  B.  c  680 — 640.  (StnK  riii.  p.  362 ; 
Pans.  ir.  17.  §  4, 22.  §  2,  &&,  Tiii.  £.  f  8 ;  Polyb. 
It.  38 ;  Plut  d»  tra  Num.  Vnd.  c  2  j  Miillei^ 
Atgimtiea,  pw  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.) 
8.  The  son  of  Seellias.     See  below. 

4.  A  person  againat  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  ontion.  Hs  wrote  it  for  Enthydes,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocnites  of  proposing  an  illegal  deciee  in 
rehtion  to  Charidemns.     [CHAUDBif  us.) 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodiana,  about  a.  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  itx  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. '^•""  9,  with  Scweighiiuaer's  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hippaichas,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  lanedaemonian  affiun 
(Aantmicd),  of  which  Athenaeus  ^iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fonith  book,  and  which  u  also  refened 
to  by  Plutarch  lLs<i—V'  <>  SU  /''U'ep.  I6)>  >nd 
other  writen.  (Steph.  «.  Ck  'Atiura  j  SchoL  ad 
Sig*.  Thwi.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  CAptonapttmr),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Pkt.  Qorg.  p.  47'2,a.), 
son  of  Seellias,  attached  himaalf  to  the  oligaichical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  goremment  of  the 
Pour  Hundred,  which,  howoTer,  he  was,  together 
with  Theramenes,  a  main  inatruinant  in  oreruirow- 
ing.  (Thuc.  liiL  89,  92 ;  Lya.  e.  EraL  p.  126 ; 
Demosth,  c  Thaocr.  p.  1343.)  Ariatophanea  (Av. 
126)  refen  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Aldbiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athena,  was  made  commander-in- 
chie^  Aiistocntes  and  Adeimantna  were  elected 
geneiala  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  HcU. 
i.  4. 1  21 ;  comp.  Diod.  ziiL  69 ;  Nep.  Ale  c  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Ariatocntea  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  aupeneded  Alcibiadea, 
and  he  waa  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Aiginuaae, 
a.  c  406.  (Xen.  HtU.  i.  5.  g  16.  6.  g  29,  7. 
§§  2.  84 ;  Diod.  xiit  74,  101.)  [£.  £.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('ApurratpArns),  a  gram- 
"""«",  whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
aerred  by  Andromachns  (tip,  OaL  Dt  Compot. 
Mtdiaim.  me.  Loe.  t,  5,  toI.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  thenfon  have  lired  aome  time  in  or 
before  the  fint  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  fint  volume  of  Cnmer's  Arueiata 
Oraua  Pariuaaia,  p.  395.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTCKCREON  I^Aforanfim),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chiysippua,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laelt.  vii.  185 ;  Plut.  it  Sims.  atp»g».  p. 
loss.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aiiatocreon,  aa 
the  one  who  wrote  a  deacription  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  b 
10,  vi.  29.  s.  85,  30.  s.  35;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vii. 
40.) 

ARISTCCRITUS  ("ApMrfAtprror).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.    [Aaistoclutus.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
ApoU.  Mud.  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c  II),  and  Pliny.     {H.  AT.  v.  31 .  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  {'ApurriKuwfot),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Penians, 
B.a498.     (Herod.  V.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('Apunatiiui),  a  Sicjromim 
woman,  who,  aocoiding  to  ■  load  tradition  of 
Siqron,  became  the  mother  of  Aratoa  by  Aidepini, 
ID  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  pointing  of 
her  and  the  dngon  exiited  at  Sieyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepiui.  (Paul.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  U.  §  5.) 
A  danghter  of  Priam  of  thii  name  occnui  in 
ApoUod.  ui.  1-2.  §  5.  [U  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  CApi<rT«i»iot),  a  wn  of 
Ariatomachus,  and  a  deaoendant  of  Heracles,  wa* 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  ikther 
of  Eorysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  aome 
traditiona  Aristodemua  waa  killed  at  Naupnctna  by 
s  flaah  of  lightning,  just  as  he  waa  aetting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  &e.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heiaclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  fi.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenea  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heradid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  lung  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  n.  £2 ;  Xenoph.  AgaiL  8, 
8  7.)  Another  Hetaclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  the  fbrmer,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  Sdiol.  ad  PM.  Ilk.  ir.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurr6SiuM>t),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  hut  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  firom  the 
camp.  Eorytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Ariatodemoi  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  Jri/iof ;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  for  hia  lire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
c^cd  Aristodemus  the  cowanl"  (i  rpitnu  seems 
to  hare  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Died.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Phitaea, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  ralaur.  The  Spartans,  how- 
erer,  though  they  removed  hia  dri/iio,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod.  TiL  229 — 
231;  see  Valckn.andBahr,arf{oe;;  iz.71;  Snidas, 
$,  e.  AvKoS/ryos.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  ('Apurriin^s),  historical 
I.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Mesaenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consnlt  the  otade,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscni 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  aeer  Epebolua  declared  that 
riie  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lydscni.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  oncle  had  added,  that  if^ 
fcr  aome  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliveiance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
oppoMd  the  intention  of  her  bther,  and  decUred 
that  he  a*  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  fether.  When  this  reason  waa  not  list- 
ened to,  hi*  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  Ule,  he  dedned 
that  she  waa  with  child  by  him.  AristodoBBs, 
ennged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daaghter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  H— m^^^ 
the  aacrifioe  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  tl 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  aacrificed  to  t^  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  &ther.  But  king  Enpliaes 
perioaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  imUgoa- 
tion,  wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus'  daughto^  thit 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fiilfilled,  and  as  ha 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  soeept- 
ed  hia  connseL  (Pans.  iv.  9.  g§  2— «  ;  Diodor. 
/Vojm.  Fat.  p.  7,  ed.  DindorC ;  Euaeb.  Pnef. 
Emmg.  t.  27.)  When  the  aewa  of  the  oiade  sad 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  st 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  sad 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  Ihs 
Mesaenians,  until  at  last  some  &vourable  aigia  ia 
the  aacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fiak 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  faogfat,  ia 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  kit  so 
heir  to  the  thrnne,  Aristodemua  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  oppositin 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  accoimt  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  shout 
&  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  if 
the  confidence  phiced  in  him :  he  continued  tha 
war  against  the  Lacedaemoniasa,  and  in  a.  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  I^ce- 
daemonians  now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fiaal 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  ia  ths 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodeaas  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destmetion.  In  Ua 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  toob  d 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  &  c.  732,  tks 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recogniia  the  sopRoaey 
of  tha  Lacedaemoniani.     (Pana.  iv.  10 — IS.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Curaae  in  Campania,  a  coDtoapo- 
mry  of  Tarquinius  Snperbus.  His  history  is  ra- 
Uted  at  great  length  by  Dionysins.  He  was  a(  a 
distinguished  femily,  and  snmamed  tUXimit, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  tkeo- 
selves  are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popokr 
arts,  he  gained  the  fevoor  of  the  people ;  and  hat- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exife,  he  made  himself  ^lant  of  Gamt, 
B.  c,  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  •n^ 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
diaarming  the  people,  removing  the  nule  daeaid-  < 
ants  of  the  exiled  noble*  from  the  town,  and  em- 
pelling  them  to  perform  servile  Ubonr  in  the  coon- 
try.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  yenq 
genention  of  Cumae  were  edacated  in  an  efiaai- 
nate  and  enervating  manner.  In  this  w^  hs 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  Isit 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Ci» 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  poassaaaa 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aiistsdeoss 
and  his  fiunily.  (Dionys.  HaL  vii.  p.  418,  te,  A 
Sylb. ;  Died.  Proffm.  lib.  vii.  in  the  "Ezeerpt.  ds 
Virt.  et  ViL ;"  Suidaa,  a.  o.  'AfwrrAivet.)  AceoiA- 
ing  to  Plutarch  (<U  ViH.  Mulier.  |^  2S1),  h<  as- 
aisted  the  Romans  against  the  Etmacans,  wke 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarqnins.  Accoriiaf 
to  Livy  (ii,  21),  Tarquinius  Snperbus  took  nfap 
at  the  court  of  diis  tyrant,  and  died  Han.  (Csaf> 
Niebuhr,  /fu(.  of  Somt,  i.  p.  553,  &c) 

8.  Sumamed  the  Small  (4  Itutfit),  a  diadpis  » 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  bad  a  c       ^ 
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tm  witk  lum  nqncting  ■uiificn  and  diTuiation, 
wUdi  Arutodaniu  despiaed.  (Xen.  Memor.  Soar. 
L  4.  {  2,  fc.)  He  m*  a  gnat  admirer  of  Socrates, 
wfadR  lodetj  he  aoogfat  aa  much  aa  possible.  He 
■Inp  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
diae  in  initatioii  of  Soeiatea.  (Plat.Sjnii]>a>.p.  173, 
ilsdLp.2-29.} 

4.  A  tngic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
•f  Haoedmia  and  Demosthenea.  He  took  a  pro- 
■iaeit  psit  is  the  political  a&in  of  his  time,  and 
htisagid  t«  the  paitjr  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
((ace  with  Uacedonia.  (Dem.  de  Ooron,  p.  232, 
A  A&.  I^  pp.  344, 37 1 .)  Pemosthenes  (c  Pki- 
%  Bi  p.  liO)  therefore  treats  him  aa  a  traitor  to 
M  anally.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
■i  thdr  ocgotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
Im  on  aceonnt  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
■i^  ne  of  him  fiir  hia  own  pnrpoaea.  (Dem.  de 
/Ul  le^  p.  442  ;  compi  Cic  de  He  PuU.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Ftst.  riL  X.  OraLi  SchoL  ad  LmeioH,  Tol.  ii.  p.  7.) 
Thm  was  a  tngic  actor  of  the  asme  name  at 
SfBOM  in  the  time  of  the  first  Panic  war.  (Lir. 
iiir.24.) 

5.  Of  Kiletna,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
(nm,  Ungaf  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.a  315, 
to  Pdspxuiesiis  with  1000  talenta,  and  ordered 
Ub  U  maintain  friendly  telatians  with  PolyBpe> 
<kB  snd  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
Uyif  acnenaiies  aa  posMble,  and  to  conduct  the 
*ar  spilt  Caasander.  On  his  arriTal  in  Leconia, 
W  ihsined  permission  &am  the  Spartans  to  en- 
fft  Boceuaries  in  their  coantry,  and  thus  raised 
B  FriopcBaesas  an  armr  of  8000  men.  The 
inUip  with  Poiysperehon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
'c  was  eaafinwd,  and.  the  farmer  was  made 
praBBr  of  the  pminaula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
•U  with  Caasander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
psBsl  sad  the  aUiea  of  Antigonus,  and  Caasander 
■fc  eaaadecsble  conqoests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ta  bis  dejartiirs,  Ariatodemna  and  Alexander  at 
Baeadeanered  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
*■  npd  the  gairisoaa  of  Casaander,  and  recoTer 
■yir  independeoce.  Bat  Alexander  soon  allowed 
»mmjl  to  he  made  a  traitor  to  the  canse  he  had 
^■I^Bto  <ispoiiaed,  and  waa  rewarded  by  Caasander 
*i>b  the  dief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
!"■""■•.  Id  iLc.  314,  Aristodemns  inrited  the 
^^ians  to  support  the  canae  of  Antigonos ;  and 
ssnagaiBed  a  gnat  number  of  mercenaries  among 
BtB,  he  attadied  Alexander,  who  waa  besieging 
CTDae,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
^  Rslaied  seieral  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
a  Athaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  waa  then 
aU  faedom.  After  this,  B.C.  306,  Aristode- 
■a  ocqus  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xix. 
«-«6  ;  Pint.  Dautr.  16,  17.) 

i-  Tpaat  of  Mqalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
pna  Gcoasas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
•f  <hc  Achaoa  kagne.  He  waa  a  native  of  Ph^ 
piss  snd  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  was  one  of  those 
•yoats  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  rarioua 
F****  s(  Oieeoe  through  Macedonian  influence. 
»|«  SIS  hsDouied  by  the  aumame  Xg>i<rT6t.  In 
**  ■■■tB,  Cleameaes  of  Sputa  and  his  eldest  son 
™««s  mnded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
^sKtle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemns  de- 
^^  the  enemy  and  Acrotatns  was  shun.  (Pans, 
^^-tS.)  Aristodemns  waa  aaaasaiiiated  aftw- 
"i>ss  hy  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemns  and  Oemo- 
F**"'!  two  patriotic  citiiens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
™»4i«f  yoang  Philopocmen.    (Plut.  PUltg>.  1.) 


His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Paa- 
sanias.  (viil  36.  §  3.)  [U  S.] 

•  ARISTODE'MUS  CApi<rr(f8.i/*oi),  literary. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Menecmtes, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammBrim,  Aristar- 
chua.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  ni..  1 ;  Sttab,  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  bis  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemua 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemua  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (/lU.  i.  1 1)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  aa  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  reUtion  {irf^i6s)  of  the  former, 
He  waa  younger  than  the  fonner,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructon  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Stmb.  ziv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  giammariana  wrote  an  historical  work 
(/oTofloi),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  (Erol.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemns,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  d«  Laig.  Lot.  x.  7S,  ed.  Muller;  SchoL  ad 
Horn,  II.  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  'EAAw^fireu)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  aa  the  one  mentioned  by 
TertulUan  (</«  An.  46)  and  Eusebiua.  (Ckrtm.  1 
p.  37  ;  corap.  Syncellns,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemns  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (zi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (SchoL  ad  TheocrO.  ni.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (BifSiiini),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appean  to  hare  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  [t.  e.  i/uhtiun  Z«i!t,  where 
the  name  'Apurro^yjis  haa  been  justly  corrected 
into  'Apuniln>">s)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Eurtp.  phoen.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Hiod.  ii, 
906 ;  Valckenaer,  ad  iS<Aol.  ad  Burip.  Phoen.  1 120, 
pi  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemns  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
bat  aa  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemns  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutareh  {Parallel.  Mm.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  aa  the 
author  of  ^sAoia  ffaro/iynjuovtv/urra,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii  p. 
585).  A  third  occun  in  Clemens  Alexandiinua 
{Strom.  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  rtgl 
tiffilljjirm>,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  i.  o.  'ApurrdSii/ui.)  A 
Phitonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutareh  {adv.  Oolot.  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS    {'ApuniSiutat),    artists. 
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1.  A  punter,  the  fiuher  and  nutrnetor  of  Nioo- 
maehna  [Nicoif  acbu«],  floaruhed  probably  in  the 
earl;  part  of  the  fourth  ccntur;  a.  c  (Plin.  xxrr. 
10.  t.  86.) 

2.  A  itatnary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Oieat.  Among  other  works  of  hia 
Pliny  (xxzIt.  8.  a.  19)  mentiona  a  atatne  of  king 
SelencDh  To  what  coontiy  he  belonged  ia  ns- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philoatntna  the  elder,  with  whom  he  waa 
connected  by  the  tiea  of  hoapitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  diatinguiabed  painters, 
of  the  citiea  in  which  painting  had  ilonriahed  moat, 
and  of  the  kingi  who  bad  encooraged  the  art 
(PhilaatT.7Vi»Mn./«aa.p.4,ed.Jacobs.)  [C.P.M.] 

ARI8T0DICUS('A(wrT<(tiiMt).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Aria  Minor,  and  aon  of  Heracleidea.  When 
hia  fdlow-eitiiena  were  adviaed,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyea  to  the  Peraiana,  Ariatodicua  dia- 
cnaded  them  mm  it,  aaying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fikbrieatian,  aa  Pactyea  had  come  to  them  aa  a 
auppliant  He  waa  accordingly  sent  himaelf  to 
conault  the  oncle ;  bat  the  anawer  of  Apollo  waa 
the  aame  aa  before;  and  when  Ariatodicua,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  aurrendeiing  a 
■oppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenioua  way, 
to  demonitiate  to  the  god,  that  he  waa  giving  an 
nnjnat  command,  the  god  atill  peniated  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  waa  intended  to  bring  nun  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod,  i.  158,  159.) 

2.  The  anthor  of  two  epigranu  in  the  Oreek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  ia  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  ia  known  about  him. 
(Bninck,  Jnalact.  p.  360,  camp.  p.  191 ;  AnOoL 
Or.  vii.  189,  478.)  [L.  S.] 

AKISTOQEITON.    [Harmomus.] 

ARISTOQEITON  (;ApumrY,lrMr),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adverauy  of  Demoathenea  and 
Deinarchua.  Hia  &ther,  Scydimua,  died  in  priaon, 
aa  he  waa  a  debtor  of  the  atate  and  unable  to  pay : 
hia  aon,  Ariatogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  waa 
likewiae  impiiaoned  for  aome  time.  He  ia  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  aycophant,  and  his  eloquence  ia 
deacribed  aa  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character, 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  Orat,  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast paaaim  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  496 ;  Pint.  Piac  10  ; 
QuintiL  xii.  10.  §  22.)  Hia  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  "  the  dog."  He  waa  often  ao- 
cnaed  by  Demoathenea  and  othera,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orationa  which  are  loat. 
Among  the  extant  apeechea  of  Demoathenea  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchns  there  ia  one.  Snidaa  and  Eudoeia 
fp.  65)  mention  aeven  orationa  of  Aristogeiton 
(eomp.Phot.  Cod.  pp.491, 496 ;  Tteta.  CW.vi.94, 
&&,  105,  &c ;  Harpoerat.  t.  tw.  A^oitA<tSi)f  and 
BipimSpoi),  and  an  eighth  againat  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (ziii.  p.  591.)  Ariatogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  ApopMk.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Praef.  ad  Oemodk,  Orat.  e. 
Arittog.  in  Schnefer's  AppanU.  Crit  iv,  p.  397, 
&& ;  and  Aeschin.e.  T^inarc*.  p.  22;  S.  Thorladna, 
Opmtad.  ii.  pp.  201—240.)  [L.  &] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('ApMrroTslTiw),  a  sutoary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  waa  the  maker  of  aome  atatnes  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemonte  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Oenoo  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 
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the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  (Paaa.  z.  10.  f  S.y 
The  names  of  these  two  attiata  occnr  together  Kfc»- 
wiae  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statae  found  a*  IMfIn, 
which  had  been  erected  in  hoDonr  of  a  dtixeai  oc 
Orchomenua,  who  had  been  a  victor  probdbiy  in  Am 
Pythian  gamea.  (Biickh,  Carp.  /aser.  25^)  W« 
learn  from  thia  inscription  that  they  vera  bath 
Thebana.  Pliny  aaya  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  1 9),  that  Hy- 
patodorua  lived  about  OL  102.  The  ^lovsi  nam 
tioned  inacription  was  doubtlesa  earlier  than  OL 
104,  when  Orchomenaa  waa  destroyed  bj  tk* 
Thebana. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Paunniaa  waa  pnliaUy 
aome  akirmiah  in  the  war  which  followed  the  txaaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Aigivea,  TUeh  waa 
broDght  abont  by  Alcibiadea,  a.  c.  420.  It  mfpma 
therefore  that  Ariatogeiton  and  Hypatodoma  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  eaily  paat  af 
the  fourth  centuries  &  c.  Bockh  attempta  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  waa  the  aon  of  Hypatodoraa,  bet 
his  aiguments  are  not  very  oonvindn^    [CLP.M.] 

ARISTO'OENES  ('AfwrTOT^t]^  waa  ens  «f 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  snperaede  AJei- 
biades  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  a.  cl  407.  (Xcs. 
HeU.  L  6.  §  16;  Died.  xiii.  74;  Plat.  Ale.  c  96.) 
He  waa  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callioatidaa 
at  Arginnsaa,  B.  c  406;  and  Protosnadiiaa  aad 
himae^  by  not  retoming  to  Athena  after  the  ba^ 
tie,  eacifjed  the  bte  of  tbiiai  aix  oollestgiaea,  thoogh 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  paased  againat  tbcai 
in  their  absenoa.  (Xaa.  JleU.  i.  7.-  |i  1,  34 ;  Diod. 
ziii.  101.)  [B.  E.] 

ARISTO'OENES  CAfwrvyirw),  the  nane  at 
tiro  Oreek  i^yaidana  mentioned  by  Saidais  of 
whom  one  waa  a  native  of  Thaaoa,  and  wraa 
several  medical  works,  of  which  same  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  waa  a  native  of  Cnido^ 
and  waa  servant  to  Chryaippas,  the  philoaopher, 
according  to  Suidaa ;  or  lather,  aa  Galen  saya  {J* 
Fan.  SteL  adv.  Mramtr.  Bom.  Ay.  c.  2,  ^  Gtr. 
BaU  per  Vem.  SeeL  e.  2,  voL  xL  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  mad  tS- 
terwards  became  physieian  to  Antigonaa  Gonataa, 
king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c  283 — 239.  A  physidaa 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsna,  and  Pliny. 
Hardonin  (in  hia  Index  of  anthoia  qaoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentsosMd 
by  Snidas  were  in  fiut  one  and  tha  same  peraaa, 
and  that  he  was  called  "  Cnidius''  from  the  place 
of  hia  Urth,  and  **  Thaaiaa"  irnm  hia  reaidenoe ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Falnic  Bitl.  Or. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  veL ;  Kiihn,  Additam.  ad  Elm- 
dam  Madioor.  rtltr.aJo.A.Falihm>,^nilHHni  , 
Lips.  1826,  4ta.,  faadc  iii.  p.  10.)     [W.A.a] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  sehelar 
of  Pausiaa.  [Pausuh.]  He  fiouriahed  Ihenian 
abont  01.  lis,  B.C.  908.  Plin;  (xm.  1 1.  a.  4«) 
mentions  several  of  hia  wo^a,  and  diaiacierian 
hia  style  aa  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C.  P.M.] 

ARISTOXOCHUS  ('AfumlAoxotX  a  mnc 
pect,  who  is  not  mentioned  aaywhen  except  in  us 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attrifaaled  ta 
Pbalaria  (.Qmfc  18,  ed.  Lennapk),  lAen  tha 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  ~ 
for  ventaiing  to  compete  with  him  in 
tragediea.  But  with  the  genninenasa  of 
epiallea  the  existence  of  Ariatolochus  moat  {ail  Is 
the  gnmnd,  and  Bentley  {PkaUaru,  p.  260)  hat 
shewn,  that  if  Ariatolocbua  were  a  teal  peraoaage, 
thia  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  btibra  tiaiMy 
waa  known.  {L,  S.] 
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ARISTOMACHUa. 

ARtSTOllACHE  CAparro^xi)-  >■  The 
Inghter  of  llippuinus  of  Synciue,  and  the  Btter 
•(  Dion,  WIS  married  to  the  elder  DioDTriiu  on 
At  ame  daj  thiU  he  manied  Doiie  cf  Loeri. 
Skt  boce  him  two  acnu  and  two  danghtera,  with 
em  of  whom,  namely  Ante,  ahe  afterward* 
priihed.  (Plat.  Dim,  3,  6 ;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi 
S;  Adiaa,  V.  H.  xiii  10,  who  cfrDneoualy  calls 
kr  AnHMnete  ;  Cic  Ttae,  t.  20 ;  VaL  Max.  ix. 
°  It,  ext  4.)    Rejecting  her  death,  eee  Aarra. 

S.  Of  Erythiask  a  poeteei,  who  conquered  at  the 
Iitlanan  ffuaea,  and  dedicated  in  the  tceaaorjr  of 
SicTOB  a  golden  hook,  that  ii,  probabl  j  one  written 
with  golden  letten.     (Pint.  Sgnp.  t.  2.  §  10.) 

ABISTO'MACHUS  (^h(Mr6itBxn).  1.  A 
m  of  Talaiu  and  Lyaimache,  and  brother  of 
Maitaa.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
itiker  of  Hjppaniedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
apiiat  Thebes,  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  g  3l)  Hygiuns 
(FiA.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
AdiMtns.    (Compi  Patu.  z.  10.  g  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleademns  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
gisadaoB  of  Hendea,  was  die  &ther  irf  Temenos, 
QefhoBtes,  and  Aiiatodsmna.  He  marched  into 
FclaiMaiicsiis  at  the  time  when  Tisamenus,  the 
no  gf  Orestes,  mW  over  the  Peninsola;  bat  his 
•ifsdition  iifled  aa  he  had  misnndeistaod  the 
nide,  ind  he  fell  in  battle.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  g  2 ; 
Fm.  iL  7.  g  6 ;  Herod,  n.  £2.)  Another  Aris- 
Mmachiu  ocnirs  in  Pans.  Ti  21.  g  7.       [L.  S.] 

KSiSiVVLACnVS^-Afurriimxos).  1.  Tyrant 
sfAigos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
AalignHis  Gonataa.  He  kept  the  citixens  of 
Aigos  in  a  defenceleas  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
*!■  ionned  against  him,  and  aims  were  secretly 
introdDced  into  tha  town  by  a  contrirance  of 
Antes,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
hsgoe.  The  plot  waa  discoraed,  and  the  persons 
necenisd  in  it  took  to  flight.  But  Aristomachns 
*■  ana  after  iissassiiisti»l  by  slaves,  and  was  soe- 
eaded  by  Aristippaa  II.    (Plat  Aral.  2  j.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aiiatippas  IL  in  the  tyranny 
rf  Aigos,  apparently  tomids  the  end  of  the  reign 
•f  Demetrios.  (a.  c.  240 — 230.)  He  leems  to 
Ivn  been  related  to  some  of  his  piedeeessora  in 
tSe  tyisnny  of  Aigoa.  (Polyb.  ii.  69.)  After  tha 
d<stli  of  Demetrius,  B.  c  229,  he  resigned  his 
(owtr,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  sereial 
nhen  did  now,  for  the  infioenee  of  Macedonia  in 
Pdoponneus  had  neariy  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
*«n  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachos 
Isd  heen  pennaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
pn  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  his  meicenaiieSb  Aigos  now  joined 
the  Acbaeaa  leagne,  and  Aristomachas  was  chosen 
itnSegos  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  B.  c.  227. 
(Pint  AnL  35  ;  Polyb.  iL  44 ;  Pans.  iL  8.  g  6  ; 
Phit  CUfmL,  4.)  In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  wwnand  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Spaita,  bat  he  seems  to  hare  been  checked  by  the 
jeilomy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
>il«r«ards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
vent  orer  to  Geomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possesaum  of  Aigos.  Aristomachas  now  again 
I'^aned  the  tynuiny  at  Argos.  Aratus  tried  in 
™o  to  reeoTer  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  amaeqnence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
''lend  80  distingnished  Aigives  to  be  put  to  death, 

••  they  were  mspectcd  of  being  &Tooreble  to- 

"vds  the  Achaeans.     Not  long  afterwards,  how- 

eiet,  Aigos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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aaslstanee'  Aratns  had  called  in.  Aristomachas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
hun  and  threw  him  into  th«  sea  at  Cenchieae. 
(Polyb.  iL  59,  60;  Plat  AroL  44  ;  Sehom,  G«- 
tcHMt  GritekaU.  pi  118,  note  I.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Cnton,  in 
tha  Hannibalian  war,  about  B.  c.  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  soothem  Italy  wen 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  fcrour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
&nnr  of  the  Romans.  The  Bmttians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  deteraiined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachua  was  ready 
to  Boiiender  tha  town  to  them.  The  Brattians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  i^mo  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachna,  however,  aa  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bmttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bmttians  in  conjune- 
tioD  with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  mads 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha. 
gininn  for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bmttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  bat  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Ciotoniata,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chas, dechued  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  thi&  As  Aristomachas,  who  had  betiayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betmy  the  arz  also,  h« 
aaw  no  way  but  to  take  to  6ight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Ciotaniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  tovm  altogether  and  migtated 
to  Loeii.     (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  time*  by  Pliny. 
(B.  N.  xiiL  47,  sir.  24,  ziz.  26.  g  4.)       [L.  &] 

ARISTO'MACHUSCApwT^fiaxM),'  •totnary, 
bom  on  the  honks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtesans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat  vL  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  ('Apurro^tfSiit),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  wiUi  his  fellow-townsman  Sociates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.    (Pans.  ix.  25.  g  8.)  [C.P.M.] 

ARISTO'MEDON  {-ApumiUSmi),  an  Aigive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phodans  at 
Delphi,  to  commemoiate-their  victory  over  the  Thes- 
salians.   (Psus.  x.  1.  gg  3—10.)        [a  P.  M.] 

ARISTCMENES  (^AfiunotUyvs),  the  Mewe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  coimected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  cgx  Paut.  it.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Frym. 
X.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt  t^  Faut.  L  c ;  MuUer,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  urfiin  authority  is  Pausar 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  followed 
Rbianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  troth  of  iu 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22  s 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 

-  «2 
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Thirty-nine*  yttu*  hnd  eUpwd  since  the  CBptore 
of  Ithome  and  the  end  of  the  iint  Mesaenian  war, 
when  the  Bpirit  of  Measenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  it.  32 ;  Justin.  iiL  5 ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  Paia.  ir,  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  fonnd  a 
lender  in  Aristomenei  of  Andania,  sprung  {ram  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  hy  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  auperhoman 
origin.  (Pans.  ir.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paul.  iv.  15 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  B.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Oerae,  before  the  airival  of  the  allies  on  either 
tide,  was  indecisive ;  but  Aristomenes  so  distin- 
guished himself  then  by  his  valoor,  that  he  was 
•ffered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
•ffiee  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remuluble  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XaAic(ouroi),  with  the  in- 
scription, "Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (Kiwpmt  aygut),  a  place  in  the  region 
«f  Stenyderas,  at  which  the  aUiea  on  both  side* 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaens  and  the 
Mesaenian  Hierophants.  (Pans.  iv.  16  ;  MiiUer, 
Zlor.  l£.§  16,  i.  7.8  9.  «><^  ii- 10.  §3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
{Pharia,  //.  iL  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  fnm  his 
assault.  But  he  snrprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  follswers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Bhianas  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (/iryilAi) 
T^^fMt),  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Ariste- 
entes,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Pans.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
£irB,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Pan*,  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  huid  of  Lnconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  imtilled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (K«(itat)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  fitvourite  of  the  gods ;  fiir  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  Its  win^s  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  aimy  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans'  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
{^nrou^ruL,  comp.  Plut  Rom.  c.  25).  The 
Hyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 
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was  made,  and  Arictamenea,  wandering  m  tb 
faith  of  it  too  &r  from  Eiia,  was  seized  hj  •oat 
Cretan  bowmen  (meroenariea  of  Sparta)  sn)  piscet 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  dew  his  fim 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dw^  in  tbt 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  k- 
trothed  in  gratitude  to  his  son  Oorgns.  But  'i» 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  agunst  him,  for  it 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  poDoted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  hooosL 
(Thirlwall,  Or.  Hid.  ToL  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyira.  a 
31.)  So  die  fiivonr  of  heaven  wa*  tnined  froa  bii 
eonntry,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  viM 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Mesaenian  dialect  kj  tb 
same  name  that  also  meana  a  goat  {rfijm),  siiil 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  wmt 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theodus  the  seer  prinit^ 
vnuned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  onde  sn 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Tmh 
had  thus  declared  (Pane.  it.  20) : 

Itrrt  Tpiyas  xfypn  NJSqi  iKudUoar  Stuf, 
oCk  fri  Mwcnfnir  ^vo/uu,  axtUtw  ^lip  i^^psv 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  fbtm 
revival  of  Mesaenia  had  been  dechued  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycns,  son  of  Pandion  (Psui.  iv.  W, 
26, 1.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  i» 
cred  tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  fcnm  ■ 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Peraephoce,  liid  ts  hsn 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestl;^  lx*o  ^^""^ 
from  Eleusis  to  Mesaenia.    (Pans.  iv.  26.)    TU» 
holy   treasure    Aristomenes     secretly    buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepartd  f* 
the  worst.    Soon  after,  the  Spartani  surprised  Eia 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  bf  > 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  imposuhle  fcf 
Messenia  to  fiill  while  her  hero  watched  i  yet  '* 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  > 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  nam- 
toined  the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fmUBf 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  istos 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  n 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  s  {"^t^ 
sage  from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  Airiraj 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  b  Ar* 
dia,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  sod  ansiilti'V 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aii»toci»l»- 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  usiwi 
fiite.    (Paus.  iv.  22;  Polyb.  iv.  33  j  but  lee  Mill. 
Dor.  n.  ill.)     Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  rehs- 
quish  the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  lie  i*- 
fused  therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  wki* 
nnder  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegiom.  m 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  venitsiwi 
it  was  not  in  hi*  life  that  retribution  was  loo«»l 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphi'  aso^ 
Dam^;etu*,  king  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  being  then 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god    Ij 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  beat  of  the  Oteeu. 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  ivitM"* 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  dsug'it'''' 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Iu°^ 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.   The  BhodBU 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  tiid '"''°!''!: 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  deicended  ue 
illustrious  fiunily  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Pw-  "■  '*' 
Pind.  a.  vii. ;  MUlL  Dor.  i.  7.  !  11.)    H"  '^ 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  MejK"* 
(Pans.  iv.  32)  j  his  name  still  lived  m  tie  1«»* 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legew 
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(■III,  when  Ijleaenia  luid  once  mon  Rguned  ier 
^oe  among  the  nationa  (a.  c.  370),  how  at  Leae- 
ti*  the  afifiaritiaii  of  Arutognena  hod  been  aeen, 
udinK  tbe  Thefau  hoet  and  Kattering  the  lands  of 
Spaita.  (Pkul  iv.  S2.;  [E.  E.] 

AKISTCyHENES      CAp«m.^frir»).        1.  A 

mnie  poet  of  Athem.     He  belonged  to  the  ancient 

Atlae  camed  J,  or  mote  eoncctly  to  the  noond  dai* 

of  the  poeta  constitntuig  the  old  Attic  comedj. 

For  the  anoenti  aeem  to  distingnidi  the  oomicpoeti 

vita  flmiiahed  befse  the  Peloponnesian  mi  from 

ttoae  who  lind  daring  that  war,  and  Ariitomenea 

beknged   to  the  letter.     (Soidaa,  «.  e.  'Apurre- 

li^rifi  :     Eadoda,  p.    65 ;    Atgmn.  ad  AraUjpk. 

JSfBaC.)      He  waa  aometimea  ridiculed  by  the  snr- 

same  i  Svpammi,  which  may  have  been  derired  from 

the  circomstanee  that  either  he  himaelf  or  hia  bther, 

at  one  time,  waa  an  aitixan,  peihapa  a  carpenter. 

As  eazly  as  the  year  a.  c.  425,  he  brooght  oat  a 

pec*  c^Ied  i\ofi'pot,  on  the  nme  occaaioa  that 

the  Equitea    of  Ariatophanea  and  the  Satyri  of 

Ciatiaiia  were  performed ;  and  if  it  ia  true  that 

another  piece  entitled  Admetoa  waa  perfbnned  at 

the  aame  time  with  the  Plutoa  of  Ariatophanea,  in 

a.  c  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Ariatomenea  waa 

Teiy  kmg.    ( Aigum.  a<<  ^HirfopL  i'^n/.)    But  we 

know  of  only  a  few  comediea  of  Ariatomenea; 

Mfiwrhe  coojectnrea  that  the  Admetna  waa  brooght 

oat  together  with  the  fint  edition  of  Arial<^hanea' 

PIntus,   an   hypotbeaia    baaed  upon    Tery  weak 

gnranda.     Of  the  two  playa  mentioned  no  fiag- 

menta  are  extant ;  beaidea  theie  we   know   the 

titlea  and  poaaeaa  a  few  bagmenta  of  three  otheia, 

via.    1.  BoriBcl,  which  ia  aometimea  attribnted  to 

Aiistopfaanea,  the  namea  of  Ariatomenea  and  Ariato- 

fianea  being  often  coufbnnded  in  the  MSS.     2. 

rs^cs,  and  3.  Aitfratroi  dirnrnft.     There  are  alao 

three  fragmenta  of  which  it  it  nncertun  whether 

tbey  belong  to  any  of  the  playa  here  mentioned, 

«r  to  others,  the  titles  of  which    are  unknown. 

(Athen.  i.  p.  11 ;  Pollux,  rii.  167 ;  Harpociat.  t, 

e.  fiifTatxior.     Comp.  Meineke,  QuaaL  Scxn.  Spec, 

iL  pl  48,  ftc,  UuL  Crit.  Cbm.  Gr.  p.  210,  &c) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lired 
ia  the  reign  and  waa  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him  'Arrutowigtii.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athena,  and  ia  also  mentioned  aa 
the  author  of  a  worir  wpit  ris  lifovpylas,  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeuiu  (iii. 
ft  115.)  He  ia  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  one  men- 
tioned  by  the  Scholiaat  on  ApoUoniua  Rhodiua. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  ia  men- 
tioned by  V&rro  {dt  He  SiuL  L  1 ;  Columella,  i. 
I)  among  thoae  wnoae  natire  place  waa  unknown. 

4.  An  Acamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathoclea,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
goTemment  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergetet.)  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Agatiioclea  Ariatomenea  waa  all-pow- 
erfiil,  and  when  the  inaurrection  against  Agathoclea 
broke  out  in  a.  c  205,  Ariatomenea  was  the  only 
one  among  hia  frienda  who  Tentured  to  go  and  try 
to  padfy  the  rebellioua  Macedonians.  But  thu 
attempt  waa  naeleas,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathoclea  waa  put  to  death,  Tlepolemoa, 
who  had  beaded  the  inaurrection,  waa  appointed 
regent.  Bnt  about  a.  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
cuiitrired  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himaelf  now   by  the  eneigy  and  wisdom  of 
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hia  adminiatntion  no  less  than  previously  by  hia 
fiuthfufaieaa  to  Agathoclea.  Scopoa  and  Ditaew^ 
chna,  two  powerftil  men,  who  ventured  to  oppoae 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  hia  com- 
mand. Towarda  the  young  king,  Ariatomenea 
was  a  firank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  aa 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  lesa  and 
lesa  able  to  bear  the  aincerity  of  Ariatomenea, 
who  waa  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  B.  a  192. 
(Polyb.  XT.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c ;  Diod.  EmetpL 
IS>.  zxix.,  da  FiM.  e(  FcL  p.  579;  Plut.  (fa /Xkctw. 
AdnkU.  32.)  [L.  aj 

ARISTO'HENES,  a  painter,  bom  at  Thaaoa, 
ia  mentioned  by  Vitruviua  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  bat 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.        f  C,  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  ('Ap&rwi'),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Euiypontida,  aon  of  Ageaiclea,  contemporary  of 
Aoaxandrides,  aacended  Ue  Spartan  throne  before 
&  c.  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Paua.  iiL  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  alter,  510.  He  thna  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  aon  for  hmi,  when 
the  bouae  rf  Prodes  had  other  represcntativea,  is  ■ 
testimony.  Donaratna,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  narriagea,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  ia  aaid,  by  a  naud  from  her 
huaband,  his  friend,  Agetns.  (Herod,  i-  65,  vi.  61— 
66  ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  7 ;  Plut  Apophlh.  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  ('ApdjTw),  son  of  Pyrrhichua,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  thoae  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  b.  c.,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  c,),  and 
atyled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  aide  of  the 
Syracuaans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  eariy,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory.  (viL  39 ;  comp.  Polyoen.  v.  13.)  Pln- 
Urch  (Nidtu,  20,  25)  and  Diodorua  (xiii.  10)  oo- 
cribe  to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Xhucydides 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erinena. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  juat 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight.   [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Ap(oT«y),  hiatorical.  1.  Waa 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  £g}'pt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poaeideion  from  an  oltox  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.     (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  atmtegus  of  the  Aetoliana  in  B.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  aome  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troopa  to  Scopea  and  Dorimochua, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  on  enemy  who  shoold  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaia,  the  AetoUan 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
vraa  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  thia  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetoliana  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.     (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 

gut  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
owever  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  partiea.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34  i  comp.  Paua.   iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  HegalopolU,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
war  of  the  Komont  agaiuit  Penent  in  B.  c  170, 
■dnied  the  Achaeoni  to  join  the  Romani,  and  not 
to  remain  neutnl  between  the  two  belligerent  poi^ 
ties.  In  the  year  following,  he  wa*  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambauadon,  who  were  aent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochoa  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.    (Polyb.  zxriii  6,  xzix.  10.) 

6.  A  Rbodun,  who  waa  lent,  in  the  ipring  of 
B.  c  170,  with  KTeral  other*  aa  ambaindor  to 
the  Roman  conral,  Q.  Marciua  Pbilippoa,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  ike  friendship  with  the  Romant, 
and  dear  hit  coimtrymen  from  the  chaigea  which 
had  been  bionght  againrt  them  by  tome  penona. 
(Polyb.  zxTiii.  U.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  fiiend 
of  H»ntiih«l  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
coort  of  Antiochoa  and  meditated  a  ireah  war 
againit  the  Roman*,  he  despatched  Aritton  to  Car- 
trage  to  ronse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  sboold  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston's  airiTal 
at  Cartilage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interriews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton  was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
Tisit.  The  explanations  giren  were  not  very  aa- 
tisfiutory,  and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fied, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  np  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individoal,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8 ;  Justin,  xxzi. 
4.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  CAfl<mn>),  Htenry.  I.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  "lo^r.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  &  a  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonns  of  his  giand&ther  Sophocles,  (Argnm.  ad 
Sky*.  Oed.  CoL  p.  12,  ed.  Wcnder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  ttsgediea  (Diog.  Laert  viL  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnestbenos, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cint  {BM.  Gr.  a.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philasopher,  to 
whom  he  it  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Lit&t  T.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native'of  the 
Iiland  of  Ceot,  where  hit  birthplace  wat  the  town 
of  Julia,  whence  he  it  tometimes  called  Kiiin  and 
sometimes  'louXninir.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ljrcon 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  70,  74),  who  wat  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
&  e.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  B.  c 
230,  Ariaton  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school  Aritton,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
{de  Fa.  v.  A),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  enei^,  which  pre- 
vented his  writing*  acquiring  that  popuhuity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  nralect  and  lost  to  us.  In 
hit  phQosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
acanty  tnsmenta  still  extant,  he  teems  to  have 
followed  hit  matter  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertins  (vii.  163),  after  ennmerating  the  works 
of  Aritton  of  CUos,  layt,  that  Panaetiut  and 
Sotieratet  attributed  all  these  woiks,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Aritton  (of  Cm).  How 
&r  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  envnc, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  woriu, 
'Epcrrucai  SiaTpiSal,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  lbs 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (z.  p.  419,  xiiL  p.  S6(,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  "Eptrruti  6fuSa.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioiied  by  Diogeaes,  wat  en- 
titled A^mM'  (Pint.  <(e  JaA  jNwL  1%  in  giatitads 
to  hit  matter.  There  are  also  two  epigrsmt  in  the 
Oreek  Anthology  (ri.  303,  and  viL  457),  which 
ore  commanly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Cett, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compue  J. 
Q.  Hubmann,  AriiUm  von  Knt,  dtr  PcripalrtUn, 
in  Jahu't  Jairb./ur  PkilU.  Sd  supplementary  vsL 
Leipi.  1835 ;  Fabricint,  BiU.  Or.  m.f.  467,  tc; 
Jaooba,  ad  AidhoL  ziii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewiie  a  Peripatetic  philctt- 
pher,  wat  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164 ;  Stiah. 
zvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  coutemporaiy  of  hii, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  tn 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  waa  right  ii  nat 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  tjiiok 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubaisiui, 
Lcf.  104.) 

£,  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  J 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  iht 
Jews,  whirh  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  at- 
peror.  (Euseb.  U.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niceph.  Callitt.  UiH. 
Bed  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitiMl 
8iii\({ii  HancKm  itai  liamns,  that  it,  a  dialogse 
between  Papiicut,  a  Jew,  and  Jaaon,  a  Jtwiik 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  ecoTinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chrittian  religion.  (Oiigcn.  t. 
CtU.  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hieronym.  £^uL  ad  GalaL  iii. 
13.)  It  was  tiansUted  at  an  iiariy  time  into  latin 
by  one  Celsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  1 1« 
fragmentt,  it  it  now  lott.  The  introduction  mit- 
ten to  it  by  the  tnnilator  it  ttill  extant,  tnd  it 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  *  Oposcolt" 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  eltewhera.  (Huhmtais 
Lcf.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  ('AXaictfr),  a  Greek  ibetoiiciu  wkt 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenet  Loertiat  (rE  Itt) 
tcientific  treatitet  on  riietoric.  Another  rhetandni 
of  the  tame  name,  a  native  of  Geraaa,  is  nentiooed 
by  Stephanus  of  Bysantium.  («.  e.  r^^anni,) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  n 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calcuJatad  thatsbost 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distiogmshal; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  the 
namau  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wiifSi 
particnbily  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ctaa 
(Sintenis,  ad  Plat.  TkemuL  S,  and  etpecislly  tb< 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)      [!<■  S'] 

ARISTON  rAfUmtr),  ton  of  Miltiadet,  bon 
in  the  ishmd  of  Chiot,  a  Stoic  and  ditdple  of  ZoM, 
ilourithed  about  &  c.  260,  and  waa  therefon  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratut,  Andgonu  Oo- 
natat,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Thoogb  at 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  fna  Zens 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes I^itii»('>i- 
160,  &c)  tells  US,  that  he  quitted  the  ichoolofZtM 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  PJatonitt.  He  it  Mid  to  ban 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — *.'^^ 
which  other*  prised  so  highly,  thitt  he  scquirxl  UN 
inmame  of  Siren,  a  a  master  of  peftuaBve  a>- 
quenca.     He  was  also  called  Phalantnt,  fins  ■* 
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He  njeetod  all  bmidm  of  phQaaopliy 
Wt  elUca,  cmtideriiig  ph  jtidogj  ■■  bejnmd  namli 
fovoi,  ud  logic  a  namited  to  them.  Eten  with 
repid  to  etfaia,  Seneo  (£^  89)  complBbu,  that 
kdeprind  them  of  all  thdr  practical  side,  a  tab- 
jett  which  he  nid  belonged  to  the  Khoofanaata 
Btfer  than  to  the  philoaopher.  The  lole  object, 
tkfdba,  of  ethica  ma  to  ahew  wherein  the  «n- 
fReie  nod  ranaiata,  and  thia  he  made  to  be 
Aafyia,  i  e.  entire  indiffiaence  to  erarthing 
oeeft  vittae  and  vice.  (Cic;  Aead.  iL  42.)  All 
MtHnal  things  thcn&re  wen  in  hia  view  peiftetly 
■di&nat;  BO  that  he  entirrlj Kjeeted  Zeno^  di*- 
tiactioa  between  the  good  and  the  prffirabi*  (ri 
wf^lfUf),  i.  m.  whaterer  ezdlea  dnire  in  the  in- 
Inidial  Bind  of  any  ntional  being,  without  being 
■  Aa^  dwrntde  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pnie 
Stiiml  dactrine  pennitted  an  aeeonnt  to  be  taken 
ia  Ike  andnet  of  human  life.  (Cic.  Pm.  It.  25.) 
Bit  tki>  notion  of  vfrnryi'**'  waa  ao  ntteriy  m- 
jetted  b;  Aiiaton,  that  he  held  it  to  be  qnita  in- 
difant  wliedier  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
aliclad  bjr  the  BeTcreat  aickneaa  {Oe.  f^  it  IS); 
vktnaa  of  nrtne  he  declared  hia  with  that  ena 
haMi  eanid  nnderatand  worda  which  wonld  ezdte 
tkoa  to  it.  (Pint.  Maxime  e.  Prmdp.  PUhmpho 
mt  iim. }  1.)  It  ia,  howerer,  obriona  that  thoae 
«k»  adopt  thu  theory  of  the  abaofaite  indifierenee 
if  ncrythii^  but  rirtae  and  vier,  in  bet  take 
my  aU  inatrriali  for  nitne  to  act  opon,  and  con- 
iae  it  in  a  atste  of  mere  afaatraction.  Thia  part  of 
AntoD^  lyitcm  ia  pnrely  cynical,  and  perfaapa  he 
nhed  to  shew  his  admintiott  for  that  philoaaphy, 
bf  apemag  his  sdnid  at  Athens  in  the  Cynoiargcs, 
wktn  Aatisthenw  bad  taught.  [Antuthbnks.] 
He  ain  difeed  with  2eno  at  to  the  phnali^  of 
ntaet,  sUswiag  of  one  only,  whidi  he  called  the 
Walih  of  the  sod  (iytUtr  rfnt/tofe,  Pht.  Virt.  Mar. 
2X  ,^Us  ^ipean  to  feUow  from  the  cynical  parts 
<f  liii  lyileni,  for  fay  taking  away  all  the  objeeta 
•f  Tiitae,  he  of  eonne  dqirires  it  of  Tariety ;  and 
n  he  laied  all  morality  on  a  weQ-oidered  mind. 
C*|>aected  with  thia  is  his  paradoT,  Sapimt  turn 
qsssfar — the  philoaopher  is  free  &Din  aU  opinioiis 
(oee  they  wonld  be  liable  to  diatub  hia  unmffied 
'i^iiBiity);  and  thia  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
IsMat  lodaicy  to  soeptidam,  whidi  Cicero  appears 
">  ^ie  aaspccted,  by  oiien  coupling  him  with 
^piiWi  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  dao- 
PKd  Zens^  physical  speculations,  and  doobted 
whether  Qod  is  or  ia  not  a  Hring  Being.  (Cic.  Aot. 
i^'"'-  i-  U-)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
P'raps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  eonceptbn  of 
Old,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diSoingitsdf  through  the  unirerse.  [ZxHO.]  He 
■sy  hen  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  poai- 
tao,  ihat  idiysioiogj  is  abore  the  human  int^ect, 
}}  ikewiDg  the  impoadbility  of  oertaiiJy  attribut- 
og  to  this  pantheirtic  eiswicf,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
iftackttvtfatCM(.i'i&iL2,»;  Bitter, OcadUaUi 
ArrtiaLS,!.) 

.Anstan  is  the  mnader  of  a  small  sdiool,  opposed 
lo  Ihstof  HsriDns,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
■otioBt  Diphibis  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
■■n  ft^  Athenaeus  (riL  p.  281),  on  the  ■nthority 
*f  Kiiteathenea  and  ApeUophanea,  two  of  hia  pu- 
(>l>>  that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
P''*"ue.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  of  a  ooarp  eU 
••U  DiageBes(t.  e.)  girea  a  list  of  his  works, 
wt  ssji,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
V><wt)WB,  woe  ittiibutad  hj  Paoaetias  (&c.  US) 
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and  SoBcrates  (a.  c  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceoa,  with  whom  he  is  often  oon- 
fonnded.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Sem. 
It.  110,  Ice.)  &agmenta  of  a  work  of  hia  called 
4>ieu(p«rni.  [O.  K  L.  C] 

ARISTON  fApforan'),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
liTcd  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  as  Oalen  mentions 
him (ChmmiiLmJii>poer. •'1)100.  VicLmMart. 
AcKl,''  L  17,  yoL  xr.  p.  455)  with  three  other  pby- 
aidana,  who  all  (he  says)  hved  in  old  timea,  aome 
aa  costempotgries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Oalen  also  aa^  that  he  waa  by  some 
petaons  sappoaed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippooatic  Collection  entitled  IIipl  Aialn;i 
'Tyitinit,deSaliiliriVutiaSatioiie.{l.e.;DeAlimemt. 
PaeM.  i  1,  ToL  TL  p.  473 ;  Cbminart.  m  Hippoer, 
'*.i4/iiar.**Til,T<d.rnii.  pt.L  p.9.)  Amedicidpre- 
patation  by  a  person  of  the  seme  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsaa(Z>>Arsc<H:  T.  18.  p.  88)  and  Oalen.  (/>■  Cant- 
jnf.AMMim.aao.Zooo«,ix.4.ToLxiii.p.281.)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Oalen  (De  Hippoer. 
H  Plat.  Deeret.  r.  5,  fii  1,  2,  toL  t.  ppu  468,  588, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [  W.  A.  Q.J 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silTer^haserand 
sculptor  in  bronae,  bom  at  Mytilene.  Hiatimeiaan- 
known,  (Plin.  xxxiiL  55,  zzzIt,  19,  §  25.) 

2,  A  painter,  the  aon  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
dea  of  Thebes  [Axibtiidbs],  painted  a  atyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  Aji- 
totidea  and  Enphtaaor  were  hia  diadples.  (  Plia. 
xzxT.  S6.  §  28.)  [P.  a] 

ARISTON  (Apforar)  and  TELESTAS  (Tt- 
Aeimb),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  dtiea. 
The  statne  with  its  pedestal  was  aUmt  eighteen 
Oreek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscriptkni,  which  ia 
given  by  Pausaniaa,  but  in  a  mutihrted  stateu 
(Pane.  t.  2S.  §  6.)  [P.  &] 

ARISTONI'CUS  CApurr^ficot).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Leabos.  In  B.  c  832,  wboi  the 
naraicha  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  had  already  taken 
poeaeaaion  of  the  harbour  of  Chioa,  Aristonicns 
arriTed  daring  the  night  with  aome  printeer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  deliTered  up  to  the  Methyninaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  Jlna& 
iii.  2 ;  Cnrtins,  It.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenet  II.  of  Petgamus, 
iriio  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  ii.a  1S3,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicns  daimcd  his  fo&er's 
kingdom  aa  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towps, 
for  Kor  of  the  Romans^  refiised  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  brae  of  arms;  and  at 
laat  there  seemed  no  donbt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  B.  a  181,  the  oonsnl  P.  Licinius  Ctassus,  who 
leceiTed  Ana  aa  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ixed  battle  which  waa  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  hu  army  waa  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
priaoner  by  Aristonicns.  In  the  year  following^ 
a,  c.  180,  the  consul  M.  Perpema,  who  succeeded 
CrassuB,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Ariatonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perpema,  M.* 
Aqniliius  completed  the  oonqnest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Petgamua^  B.C,  129.    Aristonicns  waa.  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  trinmph  of  Aqnilfina,  and 
wa*  then  beheaded.  ( Jiutin,  xxxvi.  4 ;  Lir.  Bpit. 
69  i  VeU.  Pat.  ii  t ;  Flor.  ii.  20 ;  Choa.  r.  10 ; 
SaU.  Hit.  4  ;  Appian,  Mitkrid.  12, 62,  d«  BeU.  Cm. 
i.  17;  VaL  Max.  iiL  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fn^m.  Bb.  84, 
p.  598 ;  Cic.  tU  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  PWip.  xi  8 ; 
Aacon.  ad  Cie.  pro  SoaHr,  p.  24,  ad.  Oidli.) 

8.  A  eoDUch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanei,  who  had 
been  brooght  np  with  the  king  ftma  hii  eatly 
youth.  Polybini  ipeakt  of  him  in  tenni  of  high 
praise,  aa  a  man  of  a  generou*  and  warlilie  diipo- 
(ition,  and  akilled  in  political  tnuuactioni.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  againtt  ume 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicns  went  to  Greece 
■nd  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
zxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemponuy  of  Stabo 
(L  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  granunatian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  anthor  of  serend  works, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
I.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (rtpi  rijs 
McrsAdov  vA<<n)i;  Strab.  /.  b).  2.  On  the  criticid 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  reraes  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  (nep2 
tSv  irq/uW  niv  r^t  'UjJXot  nai  'OSwro'sttu, 
Etym.  M.  f.  m.  Xix»os,  tfvai  and  4nf ;  Suidas, 
t. «.  'Apurrorucos ;  Eadoc.  p.  64 ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  IL  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irre^lar  grmnmatical 
eonstrnetiona  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(dnrr(iirran>  dM^rw  0it\la ;  Soidas,  /.  e.). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preaenred  in  the 
pasaagea  above  refeired  to.  (Villoiaon,  Pnleg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentam,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  ia  often  referred  ta  (Phot.  Cod,  190; 
Serr.  adAm.m.iiSi  Caea.  Oerm.  inArat. Phaai. 
327  i  Hygin.  PoZt.  Attr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (L 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulet, 
ad  Plolem.  Hopkaetl.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOMDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  !f.  zxxir. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamas,  in  which  bronie  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightnesa  of  the  bronxe, 
might  have  the  i^pearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxr.  11.  s.  40),  was  the 
&ther  and  inatmctor  of  Mnaaitimua.       [C.  P.  M,J 

ARISTO'NOUS  CAfwrirooi).  I.  Of  OeU  in 
Syracuae,  one  of  the  foondera  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  582.     (Thuc^  ri.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  aon  of  Peisaeus,  one  oi  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  anpreme  power  ehould  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympiaa  in  the  war  with  Caaaander ;  md  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  a  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Caaaander.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
Ti.  28,  ap.  PhoL  Cod.  92,  p.  6ft,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  X.  6 ;  Diod.  xiz.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('AfMOT^root),  a  atatuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zena,  which  woa 
dediaited  by  the  Metapontinee  at  Olvmpia.  fPaua. 
».  23.  »  5 ,  Mailer,  Atgm.  p.  107.)    [C.  P.  M.] 


ARISTOPHANES. 

ARISTO^NYMUS  rApurrinii»t\  a  mik 
poet  and  contempoiary  m  Ariatophanes  and  Aa» 
paiaa.  (Anonym,  m  ViUAritlafik.;  SchoL  aJPfata, 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  enly  tn 
of  his  comedies,  vix.  Theseo*  (Athen.  iii.  pi  tl), 
and  'HAiof  ^tyihi  (Athen.  viL  pp.  284,  287),  i 
which  only  a  few  fragmenta  are  extant.  Scbwjf- 
hiiuaer  and  Fabridna  plaoe  this  poet  in  the  mp 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbna,  an  enor  into  which  bA 
were  led  by  Suidas  («.  r.  'A^uminifwf ),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  oonect,  evidently  confounds  the  ptt 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  eiislet 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  lie  had  writKa 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Soidas,  he  msU 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  wntoa 
also.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  and  aa  we  know  Am 
Aristophanes  of  Bysantinm  was  the  imutssnt  rf 
ApoUoniua  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (wUck 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymna),  Meineke  coojectms 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Ariatf 
phanes  has  dropped  oat  in  our  text  of  Saidsa 
(Meineke,  Hut.  OrU.  Com.  Cfr.  p.  196,ke.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristaaymaa,  whi 
waa  a  cootempoiarp  of  Alexander  the  Onat,  bat 
not  a  grammarian,  ia  mentioned  by  Atheaaam 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  aha  t«a 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  theai  sypeas 
to  have  been  a  giammarian.  (Plat,  di  Plim.  f. 
1 165 ;  Stobaens,  pamm.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'PHILUS  ('A^irr^^iAat),  a  diagpii, 
of  PUtaea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  prohably  in  lla 
fourth  century  B.  c  He  is  mentimed  1^  Tin- 
phrastus  {Hut,  PlatU.  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisioc 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  ] 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A  0.] 

ARISTO'PHANES  CAfwrva^at^),  tin  caly 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entin  mti 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  appnixiBiatt 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cooto, 
his  last  production,  be  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  oat  a  seeood  «■■§ 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  PUfipfoa,  •■  ■ 
stated  by  all  tlie  authorities  for  his  lif^  and  pnn^ 
by  the  &ct  of  hia  aon  alao  having  that  name,altha|p 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'Aftfv«fa>a> 
tiXimOSou,  which  is,  however,  now  geaerany  » 
lowed  to  be  spurious.     He  was  an  Atheaiso  ■ 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenaean  D<^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Pndio^ 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  hiia 
rather  with  contempt.  (Uub.  360,  At.  692,  I>r 
■»(.  Fragm.  xviiL  Bekk.)     We  an  told  (SchoL  ti 
Ran.  502),  that  he  fint  engaged  in  the  comic  «>■ 
tests  when  he  was  irxiSof  /uifdicumt,  axi  ** 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  «>f  ■;  '^ 
427  :    we  are  therefore  warranted  in  aagaol 
about  B.  a  444  OS  the  dale  of  his  birth,  and  «• 
death  was  prohably  not  later  than  b.  c.  380.    Ha 
three  sons,   Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostatiii 
were  all  poeU  of  the  middle  comedy.    OfUifn- 
vate  history  we  know  nothing  but  that  h«  *■■  * 
lover  of  pleaaure  (Plat.  Sjrmp.  particularly  T-  ^~J 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nighta  in  driwiv  <■■ 
witty  converaation.     Accnaations  (hii  "'^T^'T, 
biographer  aaya,  more  than  one)  wen  biM^ 
acainat  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  depriw  i* 
<n  hia  civic  rights  ({fvlai  ypapal),  but  withow 
aucoeaa,  aa  indeed  they  were  merely  the  &mt°| 
revenge  for  hia  attacks  on  that  demuogna    Ta^ 
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ARISTOPHANES. 
kne,  liowever,  given  rue  to  a  nnmher  of  tnditiona 
af  kis  being  a  Rbodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
■etu,  a  nakiTe  of  Camiriu  or  of  Naueiatis. 

The  eomediea  of  Aiiitopfaane*  are  of  the  higbat 
Uatoriea]  intemt,  containing  ai  thej  do  an  admir- 
able Beriea  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
rfar-,  and  a  oontemponrjr  canaamlxrf  on  the  evili 
'•'"'"g  >t  Atheni.     Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
oalj  featnre  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
ataiMea  them.    Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  psOiiat.     He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athena,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  wbidi  ahe  was  flonrishing  in  the  preTioos  gene- 
Btioa,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pctidea  became  the  head  of  the  goTemment,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides  had  bat 
jaat  passed  awaj.     The  first  great  eril  of  his  own 
time  against  whjcfa  be  inTcighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
siaD  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles, 
aad  even  attribntes  it  (Par,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
ponishment  for  having  coonired  at  a  nbbeiy  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statne 
af  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  inflnence 
af  Aapnia.  {jidL  500.)    To  this  btal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evfla,  he  ascribe*  the  inflnence  of  nilgar 
deangognes  Uke  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ism  of  Perictea.     Anotfier  great  object  of  his  indig- 
aatioo  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  cdnca- 
tisa  which  had  been  introdnced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inqmring  torn  given 
ta  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
phikaapbera,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectoal  de- 
vckpment  of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The    new  theories  introdnced  by   the   Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  fonndations  of  mora- 
litT,  by  making  persoanon  and  not  truth  the  object 
ef  man  in  his  intenoone  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
snhaiitttte  a  nnivenal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
cned  of  the  people.     The  worst  efiects  of  such  a 
tjmaa  wete  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  caring  for 
Bathing  bat  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great   taknta  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
kioed  aU  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
pnteetii^  the  sophistical  school  m  philosophy  and 
abo  in  litentnre.     Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
BIT  and  poetical   Sophists — Enripides  vnis  the 
chie^  »hu«e  works  are  fiill  of  that  nertttpoaa^ia 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity ef  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to    write   hia  tragedies    (Aei.  374),    caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  {Ale  971.) 
.\nothCT  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
btve  tor  Htigation  at  Athena,  the  consequent  impor- 
tanee  of  the  dicsata,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power ;  all  of  which  enonnities  an  made  by  Aris- 
tnphanea  objects  of  continual  attack.     But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  bad 
not  wndom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
kspdeaa  and  mdeaiiable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
cpilbet  of  great.     We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
lormadon,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  maiked  -f'  an  extant. 

■uc  427.  AorroAair,  Banquelten.  Second  prize. 
The  play  was  predneed  nndei  the  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.     Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylomans  (fr  iartt). 

425.  t  Achamiana.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  tha 
name  of  Calliatratus.     First  prise. 

424.  i-  'Iinr(7t,  KnigMU  or  Honemat.  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  prodneed  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himeel£     First  prize ;  second  Cratinna> 

425.  f  Clouds  (ir  iarti).  First  prize,  Cntinus ; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  f  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)     Second  prize. 

rqpai  (?)  ({v  Sarti),  according  to  ue  ptohobls 
conjecture  ci  Silvern.  (Essay  on  the  rqpiu,  trana- 
Uted  by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  fiuled  in  obtaining  a 
prise.  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  t  Peace  (ir  Saru).  Second  prixe  ;  En* 
polis  first 

414.  Amphiarans.  (Lenaea.)     Second  prisa. 

■)-  Birds  (t*  iarn\  second  prize ;  AmeipsiM 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.    Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

rttfpyol  (P).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nkias, 
(PluL  Nk.  c  8.) 

411.  t  Lysistrata. 

f  Thesmophoriazusae.     During  tha  Oligarchy. 

408.  f  First  Plntns. 

405.  f  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Phrf- 
nicas  second ;  Pbto  third.     Death  of  Sophocles. 

S92.  f  Eeclesiamsae.    Corinthian  war. 

S88.  Second  edition  of  the  Plums. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  &  c  387 
(date  of  thepcooe  of  Antidddas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
hia  sons.  The  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolnz 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sioon,  a  fimons  cook.  (Rhtatacia 
Jlfvaeam,  1828,  p.  60.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
sud  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily, 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  wen  two  editions. 

In  the  AoiToXf  II  the  object  of  Aristophanes  waa 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modem 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  fiither  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  Bp.  Thiriwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (SchoL 
ad  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (camp.  Bq.  1 379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babi/lomata  we  are  told,  that  he  "  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  ofiices  by  lot." 
(Ki<.^ru(opi.  Bekk.p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Bq.  129,  &c.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  vrith  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistntus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  fiiiled. 
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In  tli«  Adutrmiaia,  Ariitophmne*  ezhort*  hit 
oonntrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makei  a  uparate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
hiniwlf  and  hia  &mily,  and  ia  exhibited  in  the  fall 
enjoyment  of  ita  bleuingt,  whilat  liamachiu,  aa 
the  tepretentative  of  the  war  party,  ia  introdnoed 
in  the  want  of  common  neoenaries,  and  luffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wonnda.  The  Knigilt 
waa  directed  againat  Clean,  whote  power  at  thia 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  waa  bold  enough  to 
nuke  a  mauc  to  lepiesent  his  features;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himaeli^  with 
his  bee  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demua,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  tune  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungoTemable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slarea, 
Nidas  and  Demosthenea,  detenniiis  to  lid  them- 
aelres  of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  iqi  a 
riTal  in  the  person  of  a  sausagn  sriler,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicalea  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  orer 
Cleon  in  his  own  arta  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  Uios  gained  the  day,  he 
anddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
exeellesce,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeidea  and  Miltiadea.  (Eq. 
13-/2.) 

In  the  OtmU,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  soiuoe,  and  selecU  as 
their  repieaentatiTe  Soeratea,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Soeratea 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  aocouotad  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  obserred  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates'  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  piactiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  &ct,  that 
Socrates  was  an  iimoTator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Aldbiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaua ; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appeaiance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrouik  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barrfoot,  and  appears  to  hare  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
lib  (Bockh.  Ecommg  ^  Athem,  L  p.  150),  who 
nsed  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  bee  and  figure— could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
fariably  speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Ureek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
J'hatdnu,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
bvourable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thieC  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  aa  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  fiitber's  money  by  on  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (ippoyrur- 
Tifpiov)  of  Socrates  and  Cbaeivphan  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  oeditorb  In  this  qmidthrifi  youth  it  is 
acarvely  posnUe  not  to  recognise  Aldbiades,  not 
pnly  ftom  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  OS  allnaions  to  his  rpaaXiffitis,  or  inaksElsf 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (AU.  1 381  ;  Pint. ^<e. 
p.  192),  and  to  his  fiincy  for  hone-bieeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyms,  op.  Atlum.  xii.  p.  534.)  Ariatophanf 
would  be  prevented  bom  introducing  him  by  niiiim 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  vidnit 
measures  which  Aldbiades  took  against  the  ootnic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Phodip- 
pidea  not  only  to  de&aud  his  creditors,  bat  also  to 
beat  his  fiuher,  and  disown  the  authori^  at  tha 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  fiither'a  prc[au»- 
tions  to  bum  the  philosopher  and  his  whide  eat»- 
blishmeat.  The  hint  given  towarda  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  yean  afterwarda,  and  Aristophonea  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  be£u« 
the  court  of  justice  expresa  the  substance  of  thoaa 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  ApoL  Soc  p.  18, 
&C.)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author's 
maaterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  bilnre  in  the 
contest  for  prises,  probably  owing  to  the  intxigoea 
of  Aldbiades ;  nor  was  it  more  saccesafnl  when 
altered  fiir  a  second  rqiresentation,  if  indeed  the 
altentioru  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivem 
denies.  The  phiy,  as  we  have  it,  containa  the 
parabasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wa^  is  the  pendant  to  the  Kn^ta.  Aa 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  aovereif^ 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  ooorta 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  jaity  vialenoa 
and  the  power  of  demagogncK  This  play  famished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  La  Ptaidntn.  The  i'mK» 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamiana,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  thn  Prlnpnnnraian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  th* 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle's  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  17mnfc 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  laigo 
party  of  fiiends  equally  desirous  to  check  thic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  bcraelf 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finalljr 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  Th*  play 
is  full  of  humour,  bat  neither  it  lur  the  Waaya 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  workiL 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  playa  ore 
preserved  to  us.  The  abject  of  the  AmfUanma  toA 
the  Birds,  which  qtpeamd  after  this  mterral,  waa 
to  discourage  the  dicastnus  Siciliaa  ezpcdilioo. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefii 
against  Thcbea,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-faick 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  correqmuting  to 
Nidas.  The  object  of  the  Binb  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute;  many  persona,  as  for  "-^~-t 
Schlegel,  oonuder  it  a  mere  fiuidful  pieca  af 
buffoonery — a  supposiUon  hardly  crediUa,  when 
we  ramember  that  every  one  of  the  playa  of  Aivk 
tophanes  has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seenM  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivem,  whose  theory,  to  aay 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  sferoitgeat  cir~ 
cumstantial  evidence.  The  Birds — the  Atfamiaa 
people— ore  persuaded  to buildadty  in  tfaedooda  by 
Peisthetaems  (a  character  combining  tiaita  of  Alci- 
biades  and  Oorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  &om 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Punia,  one  Euelpides,  dasuned  to  repRacni 
the  credulous  young  Atheniana  (sikAvftci,  Thac 
rL  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  N<^sA«cecinryia 
(OomiaHhtUmm),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horiaoo, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  &om  all  """"^n  with 
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■■■Mini,  md  cTcn  &am  the  power  at  nenriag 
—  lilimi,  ao  as  to  ibm  thoa  iiltuatdT  to  mmn- 
ia  at  diacretMn  to  the  UidiL  All  thii  Khema, 
■d  the  detaiU  which  fill  it  np,  eoincide  adminbly 
with  the  Siciliaa  ezpeditioa,  which  was  dengned 
aet  anif  to  take  roaenoo  of  Sicily,  bat  afterwudi 
t>  enoqacr  Caithage  aad  Ulqra,  uid«sfieB  the 
■n|iwiiatj  of  the  Meditwmuwn,  to  acqnin  that 
af  tha  riilinwiiMiini.  and  ndnce  the  Spaitaaa,  the 
god*  of  the  pby.  (Thoc.  tL  15,  &c.;  Pint.  Ais.  12, 
■A/e.  17.)  The  pbn  laeoeeds;  the  gode  nnd  am- 
hMiiiiilinii  to  dwnand  tenai,  and  foally  Peiethe- 
taem*  eepuiMije  Ruilria,  the  daogfaler  of  Zam. 
In  no  plaj-  doee  Autophanea  men  indalge  in  the 
exahii'aiM  II  of  wit  and  bacj  than  in  tUe;  aad 
thmgh  -WW  beUere  SiiremS  account  to  be  in  the 
■ain  ooneet,  yet  we  moit  not  rappoie  that  the 
pact  Cnita  hiinarif  to  thii  abject :  he  keepe  only 
gcaenlly  to  hie  allegacy,  oAco  toaching  on  other 
painty  and  eometime*  indalging  in  pnn  hnmonr  { 
•e  dait  tile  pky  ii  not  nnliln  the  aduaae  of  Qnlli- 
■m\  TcarefaL 

Tha  J^ieitiulii  tetnnu  to  the  ^  nbjeet  tS  tha 
PrUpmni-aian  war,  and  here  we  find  miaenea  de- 
Hobed  aa  esicting  whidi  in  the  Acfaaniiaoa  and 
Pvee  had  only  been  pcedieted.   A  treaty  i*  finally 
gpii  united  aa  fanogfat  about  in  conaeqnenoe  of  a 
ciiil  war  between  the  aezea.     The  Tiumtpiaria- 
smaae  ia  tbe  fiiet  of  the  two  gnat  attack*  on  Enii- 
pidee,  and  contaiaa  aome  inhnitaWe  pandiea  on  hie 
pkya,  e^edallj  the  Andtomeda,  which  had  jnat 
aneucd.     It  i*  ahaoet  wholly  bee  ficm  political 
illnaioBa  ;  the  few  whidi  are  fannd  in  it  uew  the 
atiarhmcnt  of  the  poet  to  the  old  deoHicncy,  and 
that,  thoogh  a  itrang  coniemtiTe,  he  wa*  not  an 
ahgarAiat.    Both  the  PUiu  aad  the  iiW«iiu«n( 
are  draignrd  to  divert  the  pieniling  mania  for  Do- 
nitt  Bamaen,  the  latter  ridicnling  the  political 
theotiaa  of  Plato,  which  were  baaed  on  Spartan  in- 
Mitotiana.     Between  theae  two  pbiyi  ^)peaiad  the 
Fnga,  in  which  Baochni  deioead*  to  Hade*  in 
■andi  of  a  tragic  poet, —  thcae  then  alire  being 
wanhloa, — and  Aeacfaylaa  aad  Enripide*  contend 
fcr  the  priae  of  reeueitatian.     Eoripide*  ie  at  hut 
dimiim  i1  by  a  perody  on  hi*  own  bmou  line 
i  ytmt^  i/uiliax',  4  Si   ^p^r  iitiiunot  {Hipp. 
608),  and  Aeachylm  acoanpanie*  Bacchu  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  thrane  in  Hade*  being  giren  to  Sophocle* 
duing  hi*  ab«mre,     Among  the  lo*t  play*,  the 
Kjffn  and  Fiiyyef  were  apparently  on  the  mbjeet 
of  the  madi  denied  Peace,  the  fbimer  aettingforth 
the  enla  which  the  iahuid*  and  mbjeet  etatee,  the 
latter  thoee  which  the  fieeraen  of  AtticB,  endnrad 
&ea>  the  war.     The  IVipkalm  leem*  to  hare  been 
u  attack  on  AJdbiadea,  in  reference  ptobaUy  to 
hi*  matilation  of  the  Heme*  Bn«t«(SiiTem,  On  lit 
Ooadt,  f.  8&  tnouL) ;  and  in  the  FiipvnlSqi  cer- 
tain poet*,  pale,  haggard  rotarieaof  the  Sophi*ta(^ 
Sanayiion  aa  die  repreeentatire  of  ccmedy.  Mo- 
Uto*  of  tngedy,  and  Ciocaia*  of  the  cyclic  wiiteii, 
Tiat  their  fanthren  in  Hade*.     The  T^pn  ^tpcar* 
from  the  analyn*  of  it*  fiagment*  by  SiiTcm,  to 
h*Te  been  named  &an  a  choro*  of  old  men,  who 
an  wppoaed  to  have  e**t  off  their  old  age  at  aer- 
peattdo  theb  akin,  and  therefore  probably  to  haTe 
been  a  repwaentation  of  ricioa*  dotage  aimihtf  to 
thit  in  the  Kai^t*.   From  a  fragment  in  Bcfcker'a 
Aaxiola  (pw  430)  it  i*  probahl*  Uat  it  wa*  the  9th 
ct  the  Aiiitophanif  comedie*. 

Saidaa   tdl*  n*,  that  Aii*tophane*  wa*   the 
■utbsr,  in  ^U,  of  £4  play*.      We  have  hitherto 
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oooddered  him  only  in  hi*  hbtarical  and  pelitiod 
chaader,  nor  can  hi*  mania  aa  a  poet  and 
hamcciat  be  anderetood  witboat  aa  actaal  atady 
of  hi*  wcA*.  Wa  have  no  mean*  of  conparing 
him  with  hi*  iiTal*  Enpoli*  aad  Oralinn*  (Hor. 
SaL  L  4.  1),  thoogh  be  ii  laid  to  ban  tampered 
their  bitterne**,  and  giToa  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  hot  to  bare  bmn  mipaaaed  by  Eopoli*  in 
the  condoct  of  hi*  pkit*.  (Platimin*,  n^  Sio^x"^ 
eitedinBekker^.drH0ifi4.)  Plato  called  the  ioal  of 
Ariatophane*  a  temple  for  the  Oiaeea,  and  ha*  in- 
trodueed  him  into  hi*  Sympoaamn,  Hi*  wctka 
contain  anatche*  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  qnite 
noble,  and  aone  of  hia  chcraaaea,  paiticnlariy  one 
in  tbeKnighta,  in  which  the  boraee  ar*repn*ented 
aa  rowing  trinmea  in  an  expedition  againat  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  apirit  and  humour  nnrivalled  ia 
Oieek,  and  are  not  Tciy  diaeimilar  to  En^iah 
*^''-''»  He  waa  a  complete  maater  of  the  Attio 
dialect,  aad  in  hia  handa  the  perfection  of  that 
gkriona  inatroment  of  thonght  ia  wonderALly 
ahewn.  No  Sight*  are  too  bold  for  the  range  rt 
hia  fencT  :  animiila  of  emy  kind  are  premad  into 
hi*  aemoe ;  froga  channt  chona*as,  a  dog  i*  tried 
ftr  atealing  a  cheeee,  aad  an  iambic  rene  i*  com- 
poaed  of  the  grant*  of  a  pis.  Word*  are  inrented 
of  a  length  which  moat  ttaTe  made  the  ifcaker 
hwathleaa, — the  Eeelmatrnm  ckieea  with  ane  of 
170  letteni  The  god*  are  introdneed  ia  the  moat 
ludicnn*  poaitiona,  and  it  i*  certainly  incompre- 
henaiUe  how  a  writer  who  wrwatiiif*  them  in  aoch 
a  Hgbt,  eonld  fed  m  gnat  indignation  againat  thoee 
who  were  aoqiected  of  a  daaign  to  ihaka  the  popu- 
lar feith  in  them.  To  my  t^  hi*  phiya  are  de- 
filed by  ooanene**  and  indecency,  i*  only  to  atato 
that  they  were  eomediea,  and  written  by  a  Onok 
who  waa  not  aoperior  to  the  unireiml  feeling  of  hi* 
age. 

Tha  first  edition  of  Ariatophanm  wa*  that  of 
Alda*,  Venice,  1498,  which  wa*  jmbliahed  without 
the  Lyaiatrata  and  Theamophonaanaaa.  That  of 
Bekker,  6  toI*.  Sto.,  London,  1829,  contain*  a 
text  fbanded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  fron 
Ravenna  aad  Venice,  unknown  to  fonner  editors 
It  alao  hu  the  Talnabla  Scholia,  a  Lctin  TeiaioD, 
and  a  laige  collection  of  note*.  Thera  are  edition* 
by  Bothe,  Knater,  and  Dindoif :  of  the  Achamiana, 
Knighta,  Waapa,  Clonda,  and  Fnga,  by  Uitehell, 
with  Englieh  note*  (who  be*  alao  tianalated  the 
fint  three  into  Engliah  Teite),  and  of  the  Biida 
and  Pinto*  by  Cookeoley,  alio  with  Engliih  noia^ 
There  are  many  tianalation*  of  aingle  play*  into 
Engliab,  and  of  all  into  Gennan  by  Vo«  (Bmn^ 
wide,  1821),  and  Dn7*en  (Beriin,  1836— 18S8). 
Wieland  alao  tnoulated  the  Achamiana,  Knighta, 
C3onda,  and  Birda  ;  and  Weleker  the  Clonda  and 
Frog*.  [O.  E.  L.  a] 

ARISTOPHANES  (<Ap«rre^>).  1.  Of  By- 
tantimn,  a  aon  of  Apellea,  and  one  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent Greek  grammariana  at  Alexandria.  He  wn* 
a  pnpil  of  Zenodotu*  and  Eratoathenea,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Ariatarehna.  He  lived  about  a.  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III., 
aad  had  the  anpreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  aadent*  agree  in  plodng  hint 
among  the  moat  diatingniibed  critic*  and  gram- 
marian*.  Ha  founded  a  achool  of  hia  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merita  for  what  be 
did  for  the  Oreek  language  and  Utemtnre.  He  and 
Ariatarehna  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  chaaicul  writer*  of  Qreeoe,  in  the 
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■deetion  of  whom  tbey  shewed,  with  •  few  ez- 
eeptiona,  a  eomct  taste  and  appredatioii  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  JliiL  OriL  OraL  Gr. 
p.  xcT.,  &c)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
trodnced  the  use  of  accents  in  the  Oreek  language. 
(J.  Kreoser,  Orieck.  AaxHilekre,  f,  167,  &c.) 
The  sabjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Oieek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
woriu  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  [Siipttt- 
ira).  Bat  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchns, 
was  not  occnpied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  sabjects  of 
criticism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Oreek  poets,  sach  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristo]dianes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Anstotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  fiumer,  as  of 
seTcral  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hfiod.  Theog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  iiL  61;  Thom.  Mag.  VUa  PMari.)  All 
we  poesess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  aboTe-mentioned  poets,  some  argnmenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  A^(«t,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade's  edition  of  Herodian's  "  Partitiones." 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  TKarrriu  and 
Trofunffiora,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention :  1.  Notes 
upon  the  nivcucft  of  Callimachas  (Athen.  iz.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
H.  A.  Tii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  Ilfpl  *6atus  Ztim,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  woric  which  is  called  Tro/iyiiiutTa 
•{>  'Af  icrroT^Aiii'.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
lans,  consisting  of  sereral  books.  (Athen.  ziiL  pp. 
567,  £83.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
■uch  as  'ATTiicat  A^(«f,  Aojcvnital  r\Saaat  and  a 
work  n«pl  'AnKoyicu,  which  was  mnch  nsed  by 
M.  Taientins  Vorro.  S.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  BjiPauci  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  BjiPaitw  Xpoi),  and  BourriKit,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  •.  e. 
'OfuiKaos  Zsifi ;  ApostoL  Proverb.  xIt.  40  ;  Pint. 
da  MaL  Herod.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  Theoerit.  Tii. 
103;  Steph.  Byx.  $,  v,  'AvrucovtuAsit,  &c)  Some 
modem  writers  bare  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  hare  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Proleg. 
ad  Horn.  IL  pp.  zxiiL  and  zxiz.';  F.  A.  WoU^ 
ProUgom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxri.,  &c;  WeUauer,  m 
BneA.  und  Gnibtr'i  Eiuydep,  T,  p.  27 1,  &c) 

2.  Of  Mallns  in  Cilicio,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.    (Varro,  de  He  RiaL  I  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Plat.  d»  MidigH. Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (s,  m.  'OiuKu'ms,  9riSaiovi  Ipovt ; 
eomp.  Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.  'Amicorfv\«i)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (SqCoZinf). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  BowriKcI,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  (>.  v,  Xxu- 
pttnla.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanins,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
•tbers.  (Liban.  Epist  76, 1186,  1228.)    There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libanins   in  praise  of  Arial^ , 
phanes.     (O^wro,  ToL  iL  p.  210 ;  eompk  MTM,  mt 
IMxM.  ^pkl.  76.)  [U  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  {^Apurr6^mf).  Then  an  '■ 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  oiatora,  ami  ha«»  j 
frequently  been  eonfoanded  with  one  anoth^  (■■  ' 
by  Casaubon,  ad  TlieophnuL  CiaraeL  8,  and  9m- 
mann,  ad  QiiMa.  t.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Mirfc  ' 
OriL  Oral.  Gr.  p,  zlr.,  Ac.)  fint  fafhlialwid  Ite 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  natire  of  the  demos  of  Azenia  in  Attu^    J 
(Aeschin.  e.  7%ii.  p.  159,  e.  Oee.  pp.  532,  &8S,  ti.   j 
Reiske.)     He  lired  about  and  after  the  end  tt 
the  Peloponnesian  war.     In  B.  c.  412,  Ariatophsa^ 
Laespodius    and   Heleaias  were    sent   to    SpaMt 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  gorenuneat  at  i 
the  Four  Hondred.     (Thnc.    viiL    86.)     la  Aa    i 
archonship  of  Eudeides,  B.  c  404,  after  Athaa    , 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,    Ariata|ihsa    I 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  benefioal  to  tta    | 
republic,  yet  caused  great  aneasineaa  and  trsnHas    ! 
in  many  fiunilies  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  tkal     i 
no  one  should  he  regarded  as  a  dttaen  at  Atheos 
whose  mother  was  not  a  freebom  waman.  (OaiyaL     i 
ap.  Atlnm.  xiii.  p.  577  ;    Taylor,  Fit  Lgn  |k  14SI,     ] 
ed.  Reiske.)     He  also  proposed  Taiioos  other  laws,     i 
by  which  he  acqoired  great  popularity  and  the  fisB     J 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dm.  e.  JEtimL  p.  1308)^     ] 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inftned  fion  Us 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschis.  e.  Cles.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  baTing  made  ilie^     ' 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  riet»- 
rious.     His  inflnence  with   the    people    is   most 
manifest  from  his  accnation  of  Ipbicratea   and 
Timothens,   two  men   to  whom  Athens  was  aa 
much  indebted,    (b.  c.  354.)     He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheos  ea 
the  mere  assertion  i^  Aristophon.     {C  Nepa^ 
7tino<A.  3;  Aristot.  RieL  1 1,  2.1 ;  Deinarch.  c  Dm- 
nu»lk.p.l],e.PUloeLf.\00.)  After  this  eveat,  hat 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  baa 

in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  asaembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  aad 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  bim,  treat*  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
bim  among  the  most  eloquent  orators.  (&  Lift.  f. 
501,  &C.)  He  seems  to  hare  died  soon  afio^ 
Noneof  his  orations  has  come  down  tana.  (Conp. 
Clinton,  Fad.  HelL  ad  Amu  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttns,  a  gnat 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  gnats 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthnses. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  ftr 
his  public  career.  [Aeichinbs.]  Clinton  (^.  A 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  be  is  not  tbs 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  VU.  X.  Ont.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Axenian  mitt  be 
understood.  IJlpian  {ad  Dmtotlk.  D»  Conm.  p, 
74,  a.)  confounds  bim  with  Aristophon  the  Aaeoiaii, 
as  is  clear  frxnn  Aeschines  (e.  Cleapk.  p.  585).  This 
oiBtor  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  thosgl 
be  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  <  K»- 
Kmrttt  only  once  {De  Oaron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  e.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  SchoL  ad  DemoetlL 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  aa  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  omtsr 
he  is  tanked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares  thcBioit 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  There  sn 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (aa  a,  limaar.  p. 
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TtS,  Dt  Comm.  Trier,  p.  1230)  when  it  U  nn- 
aotaia  whetker  ha  k  ipealdiig  of  Aiiitophon  the 
Axmian  or  tbe  Colyttiaii. 

3.  Aidum  EponTmns  of  th«  year  B.  c.  S30. 
(Diwiar.  xvii.  62 ;  Plot.  Demodk.  24.)  Theo- 
|kn*las  {Ctaraet.  8)  eaUa  thia  Aiutophon  an 
■muir.  That  this  man,  who  wu  aichsn  in  the 
■me  year  in  which  Diimaachenea  deliveied  hia 
■ntiaD  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  nine  as  the 
CoijrttiaiS  V  dear  from  that  oration  itself^  in  which 
(fL  381)  Ae  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Wbrther  he  was  actnally  an  onitor,  as  Theophrastns 
states,  ia  ▼07  doabtfnl,  since  it  ia  not  mentioned 
BTwhrie  dae,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecton  of 
R^nken'a  that  tbe  word  H^Mp  was  inserted  by 
•aase  one  who  beliered  that  either  the  Aienisn  or 
Cahttiaa  was  meaot  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  ad  ann.  S30.)  [L.  a] 

ARI'STOPHON  i'hpurro^),  a  comic  poet 
mpcctiiig  whoee  Bfe  or  age  nothing  ia  known,  but 
fioB  the  titleo  of  whose  comedies  we  most  infer, 
tha  they  bdonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
knew  the  title*  of  nine  of  hia  playa,  Tis.  1.  UKir 
rar  (Atben.  xiL  pt  552),  2.  *i\aWST|>  (Athen.  xi. 
Bk  472),  S.  Tlutayofurrit  (Diog.  Laert.  Tiii.  38  ; 
Atben.  ■n.  f.  238,  it.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
<tn(Stolt.  Strm.  96.  19),  5.  AlSuiuull  Ttipamoi 
(PaOn,  ix.  70),  6.  "Uerpis  (Athen.  Ti.  p.  238  ; 
Stab.  *r«a.  -n.  27),  7-  KaM.tirtSris  (Athen.  xiii 
f.  559),  8.  nofKunrraSifn)  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
ad  9.  TIoflBavt.  (Athen.  TiL  p.  303.)  We  poa- 
aeaa  only  a  few  fragments  of  theae  comediea,  and 
tw»  or  thxee  ethers  of  which  it  is  nncertain  to 
wUdi  ahys  they  bdonged.  (Meineke,  Hat.  Crit. 
ChB.Cr.pu  410,  *e.)  [L.  &] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('Afwrro^ii'),  a  painter  of 
■Be  distinction,  the  aon  and  popil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotna.  He  waa  also  pro- 
laUy  the  bther  of  the  yonnger  A^phon,  and 
ben  at  Thaaoa.  Some  of  his  prodnctiona  are  men- 
taooed  by  Pliny  (xxzr.  11.  a.  40),  and  Plutarch 
{4t  amOatd.  PoKL  3).  It  u  probably  through  a 
natake  that  Phitarch  {Alab.  16)  makca  him  the 
an^or  of  a  picture  lepieaenting  Alcibiadea  in  the 
smsarMemea.  [See  Aolaophon.]  [C.P.  M.] 
ARISTOTELK8  ("ApurroT^Mit),  was  one  of 
dtt  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athena  in  B.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  HtU,  ii.  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allnaion  in 
the  speech  of  Thenunenea  before  hia  condemnation 
(Xen.  HM.  n.  a.  §  46),  Aristotelea  appeara  to  have 
been  alas  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  hare 
taken  an  aetiTe  part  in  the  acheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  admitting  the  Sportana  into  the 
Pdiareew,  a.  c.  41 1.  (Thue.  Tiii.  90.)  In  a  c. 
405  be  waa  firing  in  banishment,  and  ia  mentioned 
by  Xenopfaon  aa  being  with  Lyaander  during  the 
«ge  of  Athena.  («««.  ii.  2.  §  1 8.)  Plato  intro- 
dacea  him  aa  one  of  the  peraons  in  the  "Parme- 
nidea,"  and  aa  a  rery  young  man  at  the  time  of 
tbe  didogae.  [E-  E-] 

AWSTOTELES  CApiirroWW).  I.  Biooba- 
■n.t. — Aristotle  waa  bom  at  Stageiia,  a  ae*-port 
town  of  aome  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalddice,  in  the  firat  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(fcc.  384.)  Hia  fiither,  NicomachuN  an  Aaclepisd, 
was  pbrsiciam  in  ordinaiy  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  aeTeral  treatises  on 
aobjects  connected  with  natma]  acienee.  (Snidaa, 
».r.  'KftatoriKift.)  His  mother,  Phaeatia  (or 
Phwadas),  was  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  bmily 
(Diooya.  ie  Demalk.  «t  ArUL  5) ;   and  we  find 


mention  of  hia  brother  Arimnestns,  and  hia  nster 
Arimneate.  (Diog.  Laeit,  t.  15 ;  Said.  Ue.)  Hi* 
bther,  who  was  a  man  of  aeientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  hia  aon  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  aon  of  Amyntaa  II.,  afterwaida 
the  oelebiated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  yean  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
■tudies  and  occupation  of  hia  &ther  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  inTBstigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  ia 
peroeiTed  Uiroughont  his  whole  life.*  He  lost  Ms 
fiither  before  he  had  attained  his  acTenteenth  year 
(hia  mother  appeara  to  hare  died  earlier),  and  ha 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenua 
of  Atameus  in  Myaio,  who,  howsTer,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageita.  Thia  ftiend  of  hia 
bther  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himaelf  a  loating 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  hia  grateful  pupiL 
Afterwards,  when  hia  foater-paienta  died,  leaTing 
a  son,  Niconor,  Ariatotle  adopted  him,  and  gaTs 
him  hia  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (AnH 
man.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  hia  aerenteenth  year,  hia 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athena, 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture.  (&  c.  367.) 
Variona  calumniona  reports  respecting  Aristotle's 
yonthfol  dayt,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
achools  invented,  and  goaaiping  anecdote-mangera 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  Tiii.  p.  354 ;  Aelian.  Y.  H.r.9i 
Enaeb.  Pratp.  Beangd.  n.  2 ;  comp.  Appnleina, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  611,  ed.  Oudendoip)  to  ue  eflect 
that  he  aqnandered  hia  hereditary  property  in  a 
comae  of  diaaipation,  and  waa  compelled  to  aeek  a 
aubaiatence  iirat  aa  a  aoldier,  then  aa  a  dmg-aeller 
{^apfuumtiKtit),  hare  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themaelTea,  (Comp,  Ariatocles,  ap. 
Etuek.  L  c.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  jnst  set  out  upon  hia  Sicilian  journey, 
iinm  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  Thia 
interTening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himaelf  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  tbe 
great  teacher.  Hia  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  waa  conaiderable,  not 
merely  lelisTed  him  from  anxiety  about  the  meana 
of  anbsiatence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expenae  which  the  pntchaae  of  booka  at  that  tune 
rendered  neceaaary.  He  studied  the  worka  of  the 
eariier  aa  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philoaqihera 
with  indebtigable  seal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  inatructioa  in  intar- 
conrae  with  such  follower*  of  Soeratea  and  Plato  aa 
were  living  at  Athena,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Heracleidea  Ponticoa. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  obaeTTation  of  Plato,  who  aoon 
diatingoished  him  abore  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  hia  restless  industry 
and  his  nntiring  inTeatigationa  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  ■'intellect  of  hia  achool"  (voOt  Tqr 
SiarfM0qt,  Philopon.  de  AeltniU.  Mimdi  adv.  Pro- 
(hm,  Ti.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.) ;  hia  honae,  the 
hooae  of  the  "reader"  (ebwywwmji,  Ammon.  i  c; 
Caelin*  Rhodigin.  xvii.  17),  who  needed  a  curb. 


*  It  ia  interesting  to  observe,  that  Ariatotle  ia 
fond  of  noticing  phyaiciana  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comporiaona.  (Comp.  e.  g.  PoKtie. 
iii.6.  §8,  10.14,  11.8§5,6,  Tii.2.§8,  12.  8  1> 
ed.  Stehr.) 
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wharau  Xenocnte*  needed  the  aimr,  (Diog.  Lnert 
IT.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  hitter  "to 
acriiice  to  the  Oracee,"  he  appean  nther  to  have 
warned  Ariitotle  against  the  "too  mnch.**  Aria- 
totle  lived  at  Athena  for  tmnty  yean,  till  a.  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  aj>.  Dug.  Laert  t.  9.)  Doling  the 
whole  of  thit  period  the  good  understanding 
which  snbsiated  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  nndistnrbed. 
Fw  the  stories  of  the  dinespect  and  ingratitade  of 
the  Utter  towards  the  former  an  nothing  bnt  ca- 
lonmies  invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  ezpreuion  of  Themistins  {Orat.  it.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whda  host.  ( Ael.  V.  H.  iii  1 9, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Pratp.  Bo.  zr.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL 
109,  T.  2 ;  Ammon.  Fit  Ariil.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
lesa,  we  can  easily  belioTe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pnrsnits,  and  were 
St  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
ncters,  collisions  might  now  and  then  oocnr,  and 
that  the  youthfiil  Anstotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  Tigonms  and  aa|HTing  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  foonder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
haTe  appeared  to  many  to  hare  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  imd  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proTed  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  afliectionate  reverence 
with  which  .\ristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nieomachean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  ElUc  Nie.  ix.  7,  PalU.  ii.  3.  §  8) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodoms  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Oor- 
oiaaX  Aiittoth  even  wrote  a  biographical  Xiiyot 
ryxMlutaraiit  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Joam. 
i.  &»!«,  Dee.  1832,  pt  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
anond  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  ziii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical  *  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perfaapt  also  of  a  political  kind.  (Quintil.  zi  2. 
S  2£.^  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Anstotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocratea,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric 
(Arist  BKct.  L  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isoctates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
aoeounta  for  the  bitter  hMred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrstes.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prasaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  ba 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetiy,  but  held  physics  and 


*  On  the  other  hand,  Angnstin  {dt  Oivii.  Da, 
viiL  12)  says,  "  Quum  Aristoteles,  Tir  ezcellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  cOndidisset,  et  pluii- 
mos  diicipttlos,  praeclara  fiuna  excellens,  eioo  tuUtme 
praeoqiton  in  suam  haeresin  congregasset" 


ARISTOTELES. 
matheinatics  to  be  illibeml  sindiea,  eared  not  to  kamf 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  npca  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  wotU  and  the  dew  ihe- 
toridan  as  the  tme  philoeophera.  On  tiiis  occaaoa 
Aristode  published  his  Gist  rMonail  writingt. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  "«irintiiiii 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  eonrt,  b  xsti- 
matcd  by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenniik 
(Diog.  Laiirt.  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  ihg 
letter  in  which  his  nyal  friend  announees  to  hia 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c.  3M  ;  OelL 
iz.  3;  Dion  Chrysost.  OnL  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  whidi  oeemRd  dariag 
the  aboTa-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (a  c. 
347),  the  latter  left  Athois,  though  we  do  not 
exaedy  know  for  what  reason.     Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Plato's  having  aj^winted  Speuiippa. 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.    (Diog.  lyaot. 
V.  2,  iv.  1.)     At  the  same  time,  it  ia  more  ptslabb 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophoi, 
he  esteemed  tnivels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necssisiy 
completion  of  his  education.     Since  the  death  Ot 
Plato,  then  iM  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  deliia 
him  at  Athens.    Besides,  the  politicsl  horisoa  there 
had  assumed  a  very  diftrent  aapect.     The  snder- 
takings  of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  moit  <f 
the  Greek  dties  of  Chalcidioe  filled  the  Athensas 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.      The  native  citj  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  bte  of  many  otheis,  sad 
was  destroyed   by  Philip  at  the  vety  tine  thtt 
Aristotie  received  an  invitation  from  his  {bnaer 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  £i)d>ulus  (comp  Pol- 
loz,  iz.  6 ;  Arist  Polit.  iL  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  at 
already  stated,  laisad  himself  to  be  the  reler  of 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  Assoh     On  his  joumef 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeao- 
crates,  the  disdple  of  PUto.     Hennias,  like  hit 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  st- 
tempts  made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Aas 
to  free  themselves  from  the   Persian  donuaieO' 
Perhapa,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  hsd 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  snhkel^ 
that  Hennias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  mttdj 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Piiilip, 
in  order  to  fiirther  his  planiu     A  few  yean,  how- 
ever, after  the  airival  of  Aristotie,  Hernias,  thraiuk 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  senaml  is  at 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  PenisMi 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  lifo.    Ari>ti>tle 
himself  escapad  to  Mytilene,   whither  hii  vk, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  aessiiinsKd 
prince,  accompanied  him.     A  poem  on  his  vbS"' 
tunata  friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  llie 
warm  affoction  whidi  he  had  Celt  iiiir  hio.    Hs 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  us 
memory  at  Delphi.     (Diog.  Lai^rt.  v.  6,  7.)    "e 
tiansfenod  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  tbe 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  es- 
tertained  for  hia  friend ;  and  long  after  her  deau 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  shsuJil  ts 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  t.  1$.)* 

Two  yeuia  after  his  flight  from  Atanens  {*■'• 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  ■■■« 
Htnma,  see  Stahr,  AriHoUlia,  I  p.  75,  .*'^'l 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testioai/  « 
CboeroboBcus  in  the  JQ(jrai.  Magm.  f.  37S|  ^y°< 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himseU;  'tf/ilca  sad  >•> 
'Ep/uliu  must  be  written. 
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f  Mandoam,  who  iiminaiied  him 
to   midectake  the  initnietion   and 
I  of  hi*  Mm  Akxandcr,  thea  thiitacn  ftan 
(Flat.  Abm.  S;   QmntiL  i.  1.)      Hoe 
tnated  with  the  meit  maifced  i»- 
HJB  natare  atj,  Stagnia,  wai  nbnilt  at 
hia  icqoaat,*  aaad  PhiKp  canaed  a  gynraaahira  (called 
Njiaplm  mil)  to  he  boilt  theie  in  a  pleaaant  gtore 
•zpieiaiy  for  Ariatotle  and  his  popila.    In  the  time 
af  Phituch,  the  shady  walks  (vtpAnrrw)  and  stme 
■ata  of  Ariatotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  tiBTeller. 
(Pint.  L  e.  5.)     Here,  in  quiet  retiiemait  inm  the 
iatt^gue*  of  Ae  eooit  at  PoQa,  the  fatoe  oonqneror 
af  the  weald  ripened  into  manhood.     PhHaieh  io- 
bnarn  na  that  aevecal  other  noUe  yentha  enjoyed  the 
instnietioo  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (ApopUk  Rep. 
ToL  T.  p.  683,  ed.  Seiske.)    Among  thu  nomlier 
we  nay  mentkn  CuimnAn,  the  ton  of  Antijater 
(Plat.  AUk.    74),  Manyaa  of  PeUa  (brother  of 
Antigeima,    aftemanb  king),   who  snhseqnently 
wiete  a  wuk  on  the  edneatioa  of  Alenmdar; 
f^iirtimea,  a  rdatiai  of  Ariatotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastna  of 
Ersbs   (in    Lesbos).      Nearehas,   Ptolemy,  and 
Barpalas  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Aleaaader'W  yenth,  woe  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Plot.  Ahm.   10.)      Alexander  attached  himself 
wiA   and    aident   aSfectian  to   the    philoaopher, 
that  the  yoath,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
vaaage,  aoon  nloed  his  instructor  above  his  own 
biher.    Aristotle  spent  aenn  yean  in  Macedonia ; 
hot  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instroction  without  in- 
terraption  for  only  fbm:     But  widi  soch  a  popil 
eren  dua  short  period  was  snfficient  fer  a  teacher 
Kke  Ariatotle    to  iiiUil  the  higbeat    porpoaes  of 
edacation,  to  aid  the  development  of  bis  pupils 
knlties  in  erety  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  ind&ation  fat  every  ait  and  science, 
mid  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great,  which  distingaiahes  Alexander  from  all  those 
eonqaerars  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
thnio^  the  world.     According  to  the  usoal  mode 
<t  Greoan  education,  a  knowledn  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philoaophy,  were  the  prindpu  nb- 
iects    into   which    AiiMotla    initiated   his   royal 
pnpiL   Thus  we  ars  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  ncenoon  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (if  ix  rem 
>rfr#V»x,Wai^  Pnltg.  p.  dzxxL),  that  he  instructed 
him  in  ethics  and  politics  (Pint.  Alex.  7),  and  dis- 
dosed  to  him  the  abatinsities  of  his  ovm  specnbktions, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ander afkerwarda  complained.  (OelL  xx.  £.)    Alex- 
asder's  lova  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
hfaneh  of  physica,  as  vreD  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literaton  and  philoaophy  generally 
(Plut.  Ale».  8),  were  awakened  and  bttenA  by  thn 
instruction.     Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  poiril  on  politics  have  fiiiled  to 
exercise  the  most  important  infioenoe  on  his  sub- 
•Fqoent  plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nations  nnder   his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities   (Plot,  de  VirL  Ale*,  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
S8,  42,  ed.  Hntten),  was  not  (as  Joh.  v.  MUUk 
maintaina)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
philasopher,  as  Plutarch  (<.  c  p.  88)  expressly  re- 


*  According  to  Diogenes  Laertias  (v.  4),  Ati»' 
totle  drew  up  a  new  coda  of  laws  for  the  city. 


marks,  and  aa  a  doaer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itaelf  sufficient  to  prove, 
(C«ap./Vrf«t.iiLS,  vii.  6,i  I.)  On  the  o&er  hand, 
this  connoiion  had  likewise  Important  eonseqneneea 
as  regarda  Ariatotle  himself.  Living  in  what  waa 
then  the  oantre  and  source  of  political  actirity, 
bis  servey  ofrthe  relations  of  life  and  of  slates,  aa 
weH  aa  his  knowledge  of  men,  waa  extended.  The 
poaitiDn  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasimed 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  litsraiy  worics. 
In  his  extended  rcseaiches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  aoological  invastigBtiont,  he 
reerived  not  only  from  Philip,  hut  in  still  larger 
measnre  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  histo^  of 
civilisation.  (AeHan,  K.  ^.  v.  19 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  PUn.  H.  \.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  a.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  vras  ^ipointed  regent  by 
his  fother,  who  was  shout  to  make  an  expeditian 
againat  Byxantjnm.  From  that  time  Aristotle'a 
inalnetion  of  the  young  prinoe  was  chiefly  re- 
attieted  to  advioe  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  canwd  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  &  c.  tSS,  soon  aiWr  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  retnmad  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twdve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xenoerates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gyinnaaimn  in  the 
nnghbourfaood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  statei  He  aoon  ataembled 
round  him  a  huge  nnmber  of  distinguished  ackohn 
out  of  all  the  Hellenie  cities  of  Europe  and  Aaia, 
to  whom,  in  the  afaady  walks  (wcpmn-ei)  which 
suiTonnded  the  Lyceum,  while  vralking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philoaojAy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  cirenmstancea  the  name  Peri- 
patetie  is  derived,  which  waa  afterwards  given  t» 
his  school  It  appears,  however,  moat  eonect  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonaiaa,  JDmerL  i*  Hid, 
Perip.  L  I,  pp.  419—425,  ed.  Elawich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristode  taught,  which  waa  called  at 
Athens  par  emdlemee,  i  rspteanit,  as  ia  proved 
also  by  the  wiHa  of  ITiaophiastns  and  Lycon,  Hia 
lecturca,  which,  according  to  an  old  aeeoimt  pre. 
served  by  OelUua  (xx.  S),  ha  delivered  in  the 
morning  {ieiiarit  TSpfrarof)  to  a  narrower  cirde 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  odroaaiaAie  or  oeroa/K,  embmeed 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstmse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectical  Those- 
which  be  d^vmd  in  the  afternoon  (SsiXudr  rspl- 
swros)  and  intended  for  a  mon  pnmiicuous  circle 
(which  aoeordingjy  he  called  acefarw),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politica.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  mote  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearen  and  the  popular  diaoonraes  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Oreek  philosophers, 
(Phit  Thea^  p.  1£2,  c,  Pkaedtm,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lecturea.     Some  noticea  have 

*  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  c:^.  in  Darid  ad  OuUg.  i  p.  24> 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  ia  fobaloua. 
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been  prcMrred  to  ni  of  certain  ezteniil  tegulattont 
of  his  ichoal,  &  g^  that,  after  the  example  of 
XenoGTBtei,  he  created  an  aicbon  ereiy  ten  dayc 
among  hit  acholan,  and  laid  down  certain  law>  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  {yiiat 
niarorucoL,  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  130 ;  Athen.  t.  p.  186, 
L  e.)-  Neither  of  the  two  scbooh  of  philoso- 
phy which  ilouiished  at  the  same  time  io  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tingnished  philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
mators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthoi,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of^  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastns,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Emus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lj'ceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenns  the  Tarentine,  samamed 
/tOMrur^s  J  the  brothers  Eudemns  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eodemus  of  Cyprus ;  Clearcbos  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
ehus  and  Satyrus ;  the  cdebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos ;  Philon ;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  other*,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  bst 
work,  Tlf/A  TOtw  'AptorariAom  ftoBijrwv, 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disdples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  eomposilion  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  hbonrs,  aa  has  already  Iwen  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  tmly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
popil,  who  not  only  presented  mm  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
alsO)  thnngh  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pn>- 
vineei,  caused  large  collections  of  natoral  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
"  History  of  Animals."    (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  yean  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name  :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  feithfiilneu 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  wilL  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1;  V.  13.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  bad  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pnpiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander, 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Caixibthinis.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  bis  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
IryStahr,  ArU/ottlia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plataicb  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
eannezion  no  longer  subsisted  imdisturbed,  yet,  aa 
is  moved  by  a  remaricable  expression  (Topicor.  iii. 
I,  7,ed.BDhle;  comp. Albert Heydemann'sGerman 
tianalation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  82,  Berlin,  1836),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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fotmded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  Uitsricd 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  na  nits 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexim  «i& 
the  mmour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  {H.  M, 
zxx,  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Plinj  hs 
been  wrongly  trnderatood  by  the  biiigia)ihen  tf 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  aa  well,  L  p.  139h  bi,  is 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  s  oia^ 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  tbt 
he  cherished  the  deepeet  respect  for  Aristode,  ttp, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — that  the  mmr 
bad  been  "  magna  cum  infiimia  Ariatotdii  <•» 
gtiahoK." 

The  movements  which  oommeneed  in  Onn 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  destli,  a.  c 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  senihtj  at 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  aa  a  friend  of  Mscs- 
donia.     To  bring  a  political  accnsatian  agaiut  Ilia 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  tliit 
respect,  that  not  even  his  koim  is  mentiontd  bj' 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contempnary  onler.a 
implicated  in  those  relations.     He  was  samlis|ly 
accused  of  impiety  (do-eCsiu)  by  the  hien>|ilisal 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  bf  n 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  DemophilaL    Suk 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Euthypbion  in  Hsls 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  tke  bsI- 
titude.     (Plato,  Ealigplk.   p.  3,  a,  E^MMs  H 
Totaura  vpis   rais  voAAovt.)      The  cfasijge  WM 
gnonded  on   his  having   addressed  a  fayni  Is 
his  friend  Hennias  as   to  a  god,  and  paid  Ua 
divine  honoox*  in  other  respects.    (Diog-  Uei^ 
V.  fi;    llgen,  DujuuU.  <U   ScaL  Paai,  p.«>; 
and  the  'KwoKtiyia  intUas  attributed  ts  Aiit- 
tode,  but  the  anthenticity  of  which  was  doebltd 
even  hj  die  andeots,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.69&.) 
Certain    dogmas    of   the    philosq>her  wne  sla 
used  for  the  same  object.     (Origen.  e.  CUt.  L 
p.  61,  ed.  HoescheL)     Aristotle,  howtver,  knew 
his    danger    sufficiently  well  to  withdrew  Sim 
Athens  before  his  trial     He  escaped  is  the  be- 
ginning of  &  c,  322  to  Chalcis  in  £nbaes,whatM 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  when  ttt 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  prcdaaisa^ 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  hii  su 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  whin  M 
had  in  Chakis.    (Diog,  Uert.  v.  14.)    Certsinie- 
counts  (Stiabo,  x,  p,  448 ;  Diog.  Laert  t  0  "« 
lender  it  exceedin^y  probable  that  Arirtotle  bed 
left  Athens  and    removed  to  Chalcis  *>'*'\r' 
death   of  Alexander.       A   fri^ment  of  *  «*' 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  AatipsW 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  itslts  t» 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  ita- 
deno^  and  at  the  same  time,  with  refenoa  ts  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  thst  he  wuM 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportumtf  « 
sinning  a  second  time  a^inst  philoaophy,    {^^"'^ 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  viL  120,  p.  IS7Ji  '** 
Rom.  275,  20,   Bas.;   Aelian,    V.  H.  iijJJ;) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  s  ddmj 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    ^*~T_ 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  oiX' 
bis  name,  the  anthenticity  of  which,  however,  »•» 
already  doubted  by  Athonaeui.     (Comp.  Pbj"™ 
op.  Dtog.  Laert.  L  ii,  who  calls  il  a  Mrr«  "^ 
Kit.)     However,  on  his  refusing  to  ■?'**,~J 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus,  he  was  d'P"     .™J 
the  rights  and  honours  which  hod  bees  prevniw} 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,    P.  U,  xiv.  1)>  f°' 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.    Ucsot"* 
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lb  fUimapbtx  continned  his  itaidies  snd  lectam 
B  CUcu  br  lanie  time  longer  without  moletta- 
liia.  H<  died  in  the  beginning  of  Augast,  in  the 
jmt  a.  c  322,  «  thort  tine  before  Demoathenei 
(who  died  ia  October  of  the  lame  year),  in  the  63rd 
J(B  af  hit  ige,  from  the  eSiecte,  not  of  poiaon,  but 
if  a  dnmic  diaorder  of  the  itomach.  (Cenioiin.  de 
DieA'tL  14,extr. ;  ApoUod.  op,  Diog.  Locri.  ▼. 
19 ;  Dicnj^  L  e.  5.)  The  aocounta  of  hia  having 
wwitad  nicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
ud  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Ckntim  &then)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
til  Earipiu,  from  relation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
onr  the  rauses  of  the  currents  in  it.  On  the 
sdier  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
^Enulu  were  liansported  to  his  native  city  Stagein, 
aad  thst  tui  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
rf  a  hera,  by  yeariy  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Yet  latjk  ap.  Bohle,  voL  i.  p.  56 ;  Animon.  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
via^  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
nanier  that  of  his  two  moat  distinguished  scholars, 
lloiedeaias  of  Rhodes  and  Theophnstus  of  Eiesus 
(is  lohos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  sue- 
tttmt  m  the  Lycenm.  (Oellius,  ziii.  5.)*  He  also 
^oialhed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
ui  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
viH  (in  Diog.  L«eit.  r.  21 ;  Henntpp^  op.  Atken. 
ai.  p,£89,e.),  which  attesta  the  fleurishing  state 
■  bb  worldly  circamstances  not  less  than  his 
jadidsiis  aad  sympathetic  care  for  his  &mily  and 
Knanu,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicasor, 
Ui  daaghter  Pythias,  the  ofispring  of  his  firat  mar^ 
ra^  as  wdl  as  Uerpyllis  and  the  son  he  bad  by 
h^  nrvived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
atheexeealorof  his  will, 

If  ve  eaat  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
«e  Ke  a  man  at  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
fined  with  a  pierdng  undentanding,  a  comprc- 
iaan  and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extcnaive 
^lewi  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
tu  nofalegt  nuval  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
^J^as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
""■"xn  ss  we  poaaesa  reelecting  his  character 
•wida  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
ttiaate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
^  eaggentiaiis  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
«« eaae  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
Hag  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
w  Ua  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  aay  nte  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
■aoatical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
^piM  la  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
M  tBher  with  the  conciliatoiy  politics  of  Phocion. 
^^Klmd  opponent  of  abiolmtum  {PoU.  u.  7.  §  6), 
•»  emywhera  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
w  the  law  is  ■■  the  only  safe,  mtional  standard  to 
«  prided  by,  while  U>e  will  of  the  individual  man 
y*"*  h*  depended  on."  He  wished  to  form  the 
w»  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  {PolU.  iii.  8, 
"^y,  sad  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
■•""al  "lode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
l™*°Fk(<S  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-braj,  some- 
^»  «all  Aristotle.  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
=™J«Uer'a  Doamenia  PUlowpk.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
J  fi""**"*  '■riskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
"  <)oqieiice  were  considenble,  ud  of  a  kind 


Be  pniaed  the  wine*  of  both  islands,  but 
■u  he  thoBght  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  ogreeaUe. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  lieatera,  a  gill 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plot  Oat.  Miy.  p.  854, 
OarioL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  penon.  (Timotheus,  ap, 
Diog.  L.r.1;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.)  He  u  de- 
acribed  as  having  been  of  week  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  DUuaL  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  R  (rpauAiit,  Diog.  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  hia 
countenance  (luucta,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  an  introduct^  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  552,  vol  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
{lamographie  Onegiie,  i.  p.  230.) 

IL  Aristotli's  Writings. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  chissify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philoaopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  hiatoiy  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Anatotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  ia  aaid  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  (od  (hteg.  Pnoem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  <ruYyf>i(ifiaTa.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Bnhle  in  Aritt,  Opp, 
voL  1)  sets  down  their  number  at  400  fiiSXla.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this,  (Hegel,  Vorlenaigm  ubtr  die  Gexh.  drr 
PiiloK^Me,  voL  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  StiU  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  atill  extant,  thoae  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  apd  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (liiU.  AnJi.  Hitp.  vol.  L 
p.  306),  which  may  be  foimd  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle'a  edition  of  Ariatotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
ariangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarka. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  otlier  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  ides  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficolty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  tho  fiict,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  ia  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandia,  de  perdiii$.  Aral.  Utr  d» 
Ideia  et  de  Bono,  p.  7  ;  Ravaiason,  Afilaphj/tiqiie  d" 
Arittoie,  vol  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  con  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  an^ 
qnite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by,  ^ 
later  writen.  (Ritter,  Geset,  derPkU.  voL  iii  p. 
21,  not  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  tlie 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  cataloguea,  oa  well 
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oT  the  axtant  u  of  the  kitt  wnka,  it  to  be  fimnd 
in  Fabrieioi.  (BiU.  (3^.  iil  pp.  207—284,  and  pp. 
388 — 407.)  The  loit  wotka  alone  hare  been 
ennmeiated  by  Bohle  (OommailaHo  de  deperd.  Ariit. 
/i6r.  M  Commat.  Saail,  Oaltmg.  ToL  ZT.  p^  S7,  Ak.) 
But  the  labonn  of  both  thete  KhoUn  no  longer 
Htiify  the  demand!  of  modem  critical  icience.  To 
make  nae  at,  and  fbnn  a  judgment  upon  thoie  ancient 
catalognea,  i*  (tUl  farther  attended  with  uncertainty 
bom  ihe  circumitanoe,  that  much  that  was  >pn- 
rioo*  was  introduced  among  the  writing*  of  Aria- 
totle  at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  cauae* 
of  thii  are  oonectly  awigned  by  Ammonioi.  (Ad 
AriiL  Cattg.  fbl.  S,  a.)  In  the  first  plaee,  leTeral 
of  the  writing*  of  the  immediate  disdple*  of  Aris- 
totla,  which  treated  of  like  anbjecti  under  like 
names,  li  those  of  Theophiastus,  Eudemns  Rho- 
diua,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amottgat  the  works  of  the  Stagiiite.  Then  we  must 
add  miatakes  arising  (ul  ri^r  i^tmnfilw),  as  in  the 
aodent  philosophiol,  rhetorical,  and  hiatorieo- 
political  lileratnre  there  were  aereral  writers  of  the 
aame  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  aet  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  wfaoae  lore  of  sain  rendered 
them  not  oyer  acnipulonaly  honest.  (Camp.  Dand, 
ad  Caleg.  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  sdditional 
causes  of  fiUaification ;  Ammon.  I.  c  ;  SimpUciua, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Oalen,  Commait.  2  m  Bbr.  da  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16, 17  ;  Brandia,  Hiau.  Mmm.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  Tery  possible  that  the  Oreek  lista,  in  partien- 
lar  that  in  Diogenes  Lsertins,  are  noth&g  else 
than  catalogues  M  these  libraries.  (Trendelenboig, 
ad  AritL  de  Anima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  dinsion  of  Aristotle's  writii^ 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  a*  Ammonina 
{ad  Cal»g.f.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplidua  {ad  CuL 
pp.  I,  6,  e£  Baa.)  diatingniah — 1.  Tniuntitarud, 
i.  e.  eoUectiona  of  notioea  and  materials  drawn  up 
for  hia  own  use.  2.  ivrraryitarrutd,  ohborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  leientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  {info- 
4ntt)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dirpacvun-unt 
(Oell.  XX.  £,  baa  dicpoaruKC,  which  form,  howerer, 
Sehaefer,  adPlut,  toL  t.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
ttrwnfUM,  train-iKi.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  whidi  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  di^ 
cle  of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  ^(an-i^unl.  The  Litter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
a*  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserred.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  reUting  to  this  subject,  amongat 
whom  Strab.  ziii.  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic.  d»  Fin.  t.  5, 
ad  AU.  ir.  16  ;  GeU.  L  e. ;  Pint.  Aler.  5,  Adven-O- 
fa<.  p.  1115,  bL  are  the  most  important,  an  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr'a  AriiMelia,  ToL  iL  p.  244, 
Ac: ;  to  which  muat  be  added  Sopatrr  atqne  Syrian. 
odHtrmag.  p- 120,  in  liOonhard  Spengel,  2iinr)w>4 
rfxWM>,  s.  de  Artmm  Ser^  Su.  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  AriMotle  had  in  view  in  the 
eompeaition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  oome  to  an  trnderwlaml- 
ing  with  the  poblib  The  Phitonie  philosophy  was 
so  widely  dinised  thiongh  ail  daaaes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  afanost  a  doty  fin  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  UOamtt  of  Pbtet    Aristotls  tbenfin*  was 
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obliged  to  break  ground  ibr  his  newer  pbihiaofliy 
by  enlightening  the  public  genenlly  on  eertag 
practical  points.     In  this  way  orig;iinted  writings 
like  the  "Eudemna,"  a  refutation,  a*  it  appesn,  of 
Plato's  Phaadon ;  his  book  rtpi  fUfunr,  a  oitiesl 
extract  iram  Plato's  "Laws;"   fiuther;  writingi 
such  as  that  rtfil  tatauainit,  Ac.    These  wen  lbs 
X^TOi  ir  mu^  ii^Moiiim,  and  Stofaaeus  qnotn 
from  them  quite  eorreetly  in  his  FloriUgbtwi,  k 
rSr  'hfiarvrixovi  KOINO'N  Sun-pMir.  (Camp. 
PhiIap.(K<i4rist.  dt^irisM,  L  138,c.  2.)     In  Arit- 
totle  himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  dedaiation  of  this 
distinction.     The  designations  noUrie,  acnamaHc, 
at  tpoptie  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  ibr  ii 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philoeopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectnrea  he  had  made 
the  secrets  rf  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  aeroatic  (aenainatic,  sr 
esofe^)  books  bad  been  published  and  yet  eat 
publiahed,  for  they  were  intelligible  oaily  to  oar 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ex- 
pression ejnterw,  on  tile  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself  and  that  in  nine  nassani  i  (BL 
^Vis.  L  13,  VL  4,  Btk.  Bmdtm.  ii.  1,  u.  8,  v.  4,  PtO. 
iii.  4,  vil  1,  Pkf.  iv.  14,  Melapk.  xiii.  1.)    These 
very  paaaages  prove  ineonteatably,  that  Aiiitotle 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  dfrntaM  eif  thia  kind  ia 
the  aenae  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instanoe  he  applies  the  name  anfcfit  ts 
irritings  whieh,  in  aocndance  with  the  above-neo- 
tioned  division,  mnat  necessarily  be  set  down  u 
esotersi!;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  psMgw 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disqmaitisn 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.    Nsy, 
the  expression  Is  used  to  denote  the  writings  if 
other  authors.      The  whole  subject  conoens  as 
more  as  a  point  of  Utenry  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.     "One  seea  at  once  fbc 
one's  sel^"  says  Hegel  {Clack,  der  PUUm.  ii.  p.  .^lO. 
comp.  220,  238),  "what  worlu  an  philoeophic  and 
speoilative,  and  what  an  mon  of  a  men  capirical 
natnn.      The  aaofcrw  is  the  specohtive,  which, 
even  though  written   and   printed,  yet  masim 
concealed  fiom  those  who  do  not  take  safidal 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  rigo- 
rously.    It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden."    Etat 
the  same  anther  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  then  existed  no  difietenee  st 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philoaodien  wUdi 
they  pnbliahed,  and  the  lecture*  whidi  they  deli- 
verad  to  a  select  circle  of  henren.    The  contniy  is 
established  by  positive  testimony.     Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  fint  to  publish  what  with  Phto  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  {Sryfoi^  Uyimra,  Bna- 
dis,  dtpuxL  Ar.  Hbr.  dt  Idea,  p.  25 ;  Tnnddeah. 
PUat>»ud*Idtkdoelniia«xPlabmi:ilkatnta,^% 
Ac,  Beriin,  1827).     Hegel  himsdf  took  good  on 
not  to  allow  all  the  concluaiona  to  whidi  Ua  syiMi 
eonducted   to  appear  in   print,    and   Kant  ^ 
fonnd  it  unadviaable  for  a  philoaopher  "to  gin 
utterance  in  his  worlu  to  all  that  he  thooght,  ^ 
though  he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  hs  did 
■ol  think." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  br 
extant  wonld  have  to  be  redconed  amonnt  tlw 
acroamaiie  books.  The  ProUems  alone  faasng  t° 
the  chiss  designated  by  the  andents  tyuaiscwfe 
writings.  Of  the  dtafojm*  only  ■mall  ftsgisenU 
an  cxtanL    All  that  we  know  of  them  pIsKa 
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Aon,  m  wd  ■•  thme  of  Tfaeophnttiu,  br  Mow 
the  ilmmirir  as  veil  ■•  lirely  and  chancleristic 
&iagu*  of  Plato.  The  mtrodnctiona,  according 
M  •  mliee  n  Cicero  {odAU.  it.  16),  had  no  inter- 
■ii  caoMxiiai  vith  tbe  leniainder  of  the  treatiae*. 

All  ^AriitaeaU  writmgL  1.  /a  aarM^iii^. — If 
«■  bar  in  mind  the  abore  diTidon,  adopted  by 
Ike  Onek  rommentatora,  it  i*  obrioiu  that  the  to- 
caM  ifpommematia  writinga  ware  not  pnbliahed 
kf  Arirtotle  himael^  bot  made  their  appeaianoe 
oa!;'  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  hi* 
Stony  ronaina.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  can 
tc  w  doabt  that  the  exoteric  writinn,  particnlariy 
the  dialognn,  were  pnUithed  by  vie  philoaopher 
iiiiiMlt  Bat  reejieetiiig  the  acnaunatic  writinn, 
thM  a,  mpettiug  the  principal  woilu  of  AriitotTe, 
n  spiaion  became  prevalent,  throogh  miaunder- 
Mu^ng  an  ancient  tiaditioii,  whidi  maintained  ita 
gnamd  for  eentmiea  in  the  hiatory  of  literature, 
nd  which,  thcogh  at  Tariance  with  all  tvaaon  and 
Uaoy,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
Ike  lot  ten  year*  by  the  inreatigationi  of  Oeiman 
idtolan. 

Acmding  te  a  atoiy  which  we  find  in  Strabe 
(nL  f.  608) — ^Ibe  main  antfaority  in  this  matter — 
(tv  the  aonmita  given  by  Athenaens,  Plutarch, 
•ad  Saidaa,  pieaent  only  unimportant  Tariations), 
Aiistotie  beqoeatbed  his  bluary  and  original  mann- 
■lipts  ta  his  sncceaaor,  Theopbrastus.  After  the 
Mh  ef  the  latter,  these  literary  treainre*  together 
«ilh  Tliev^iastas*  own  Hbruy  came  into  the 
badi  af  his  relation  and  diacipl^  Nelen*  of  Soq>- 
ris.  This  Nelans  aoU  both  collections  at  a  high 
frige  to  Ptolemy  IL,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alez- 
asdrine  £biuy ;  bat  he  retainedfcr  himself  a*  an 
iHBioam,  the  originaJ  H9S.  of  these  two  philoso- 
{hsn'  walks.  The  descendants  of  Nelens,  who 
«<n  nhjesu  of  the  kiag  of  Paigaraiis,  knew  of  no 
•thsr  way  af  aeeorfng  them  fiem  the  search  of  the 
Atlaii,  who  wished  to  linl  the  Ptolemies  m  fons- 
BgakrgeKbniy,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(■•ni  Y$i  H  tuipurfi  nrf),  where  for  a  conple  of 
<artiri(s  they  were  exposed  to  the  rava^  of 
t*mf  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
•f  Ike  eentory  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
malthy  book-ooUactor,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teas,  traced  ont  these  Talnable  relics,  bought  them 
fin*  the  ignocant  heirs,  aad  prepared  from  them  a 
■ew  editian  of  Aristotle's  works,  causing  the  ma- 
BaiBipis  le  be  eofiied,  and  filling  np  the  gaps  and 
■■Ung  emeadatiBBa,  but  without  snfEcient  know- 
bdge  af  what  he  waa  about.  Aiier  the  capture 
<t  Athena,  SoUa  in  B.  a  84  confiscated  ApeUicon^ 
oOaetion  of  bo^a,  and  had  them  oonTOyed  to 
Bans.   [Ara.LiooN.] 

Thraogh  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
■toy,  sn  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
dswa  &Dm  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thoi^t  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
BsM  neeeaaarily  oonchide  from  this  account,  that 
■eitlur  Ariatotla  Bor  Theophraatus  had  published 
tbeir  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
•■ks,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 

rm ;  and  tibat  it  was  not  till  200  year*  Uter 
they  wen  bronght  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
ticMd  ApeUieon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
vsrtd.  That,  however,  waa  by  do  means  the  case. 
Aiiitetie  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
••  •*  an  it,  of  bis  wiitings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
thst  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
MB*  of  them,  revise  othen,  aad  put  the  finishing 
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tonch  to  sevend.  Neverthelcaa,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particiilarly  Theophraatus,  published  thoae 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indi» 
putably  certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings. Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself^  were  made  known  by 
Theophiastns  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
fenn ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-poUtical  writings.  Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  a*  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Endemns,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  aune  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing; while  others,  leas  independently,  published 
lectures  of  thdr  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  sehobtrs  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  ue  well-known  mnl- 
tiplicity  of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  asanme,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  maater  did  not 
posa  nnnoticed.  But  the  writinga  of  Ariatotle 
were  read  and  atndied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
aelf.  The  firat  Ptolemies,  who  were  frienda  and 
peraonal  patrona  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastna,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetriua  Fholercua,  apored  no  ezpenae 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  worka  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  aehool,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
poaaible.  For  this  and,  they  caoaed  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased  t 
thus,  fiir  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Anslytica  at  Alexandria.  (Ammon.a(fCiit.foL3,a.) 
And  although  trmch  that  was  spurious  found  it* 
way  in,  yet  the  acuteneai  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  ua  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  aab- 
acquently  diacovered  and  aeparated.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophraatna  were  both  admitted  into  the 
&mons  "Csnan,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeachines. 
There  can  therefore  be  litll*  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
Use  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  fint  two  centuries  after  hia  death,  Mmained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Soepaia;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  late  :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (GelL  XX.  6 ;  Phit  AUji.1\ 
Simplicius,  I'rooem.  adAr.Phjt.  extr.,  Ar.  PoHt.6, 
extr. ;  Bnindis,  AbhaadL  dor  Berlin.  Akad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  he  exjdained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  iib- 
ducements  for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
roua  Greek  conmientatora,  mentions  a  ayllable  of 
thia  tradition  about  the  fiite  and  long  conceahnent 
of  all  the  more  important  worka  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this,  however,  wo  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  concluuons  which  he  and  other* 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  emmeon*:  of 
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i.  That  the  fiite  which  befel  the  literaiy  renuunt 
of  Ariatotle  and  Theophnutus  waa  pnijadicial  to 
indiTidual  writinga,  »,g.  ,to  the  Metaphyrica  (aee 
Olaser,  die  Aral.  Metaph.  p.  8,  &c.):  or  3.  That 
through  the  diKovery  of  ApcUicon  several  writinga, 
a*  e.g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomnematic 
works,  aa  the  Poetici,  which  we  now  posseas,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  aner  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastos 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ccos,  Critokus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethic*.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence  ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  becanse 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  hod  been 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
wore  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Home,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freedman,  and  still  more  tbe  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquar)-,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
{Andhonicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  .\ndronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics, treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  p.isRages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lecture*.  Hero  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  BoxTUtis,  a  schohir  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  NiooLvius  Damascxnus  ;  Alsxandxk 
Akgakur,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
AsPASiUB  (Etk.  Nie.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adhastus,  the 
author  of  a  work  wtfiX  rqt  rdjCHi  t£»  'ApurreriKovt 
fiifi^iuv ;  Oalxhur  ;  ALKXANnxa  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [Sec  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  die  new-Platonists  engaged  xealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Pokphybids,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
BLicHus;  Daxippus;  and  Tuxmistiur.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus  ;  Ammoniuh  ;  Damascids  ; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  cen  tury,  Anclx- 
Piug,  bishop  of  Tralles ;  Olvmpiodohus,  a  pupil 
of  Ammouitts,  Sihplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  (Joutdain, 
BechcTciee  aritijaee  ntr  Vage  el  roriguteda  TraJuo- 
tiotu  taUna  dTArvL,  Paris,  1819.)  His  comment- 
aries  are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
louian,  Pythagorean,  and  Glaatic  philosophy.    In- 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  tagctlier 
with  those  of  Johannis  Philoponus,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  ooounen- 
tators  which  hare  been  preserved  to  dv  Almost 
contemporantously  with  them  the  Roman  eonsolat 
BuxTHiug,  the  hist  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profennd  eommentaton 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greek*  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Dam ascknc* 
and  PHOTitrg  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  oentoiie* ; 

MiCHAXL    PSKLLDS,   HtCHAXL    EpHSSItM   in    the 

eleventh  century;  Gxo.  Pachymxhis  and  £d- 
STRATIUH  in  the  twelfth ;  Lio  Maokhtsnos  in 
the  fourteenth ;  and  QsoaoiDS  Oxhibtue  Plktho 
and  OxoBOius  of  Tnpexos  in  the  fifteenth.  Tlsaae 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeus  Graeeor. 
Aridotelia  Commefiiator.  Conupertite,  Par.  17&8L) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentataca  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gouingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  An|r. 
Brand!*,  Sciolia  inArieL  coUegit,  &c,  BerL  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  aa  yet  only  the  £iat 
has  appeared. 

2.  JIulory  (/tie  writatgt  ffAnMle  in  tie  JEM 
and  among  the  edtooltmn  of  lie  Weet  ui  He  wuiUI* 
c^ie*.— While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  Weet  by 
BoeUiius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  citiea 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  tiHfe 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damasdna  and  Siapii- 
cius,  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  whuu 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  eomt  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translatioBa 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literatnieu  Seen 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  a»qneriiig 
people,  under  the  Ommaiade* ;  and  thongh  at  fint 
they  hod  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  wen 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbassadca, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khali&  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalif*  Al-Man*ar, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Mota*em(7&3 — S43), 
fiivoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Ncat»- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  invited  Greek  schobn  te 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  phihwophial 
works  of  Greek  literature,  a*  well  a*  the  medio*! 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  intn  Arahsc, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  tnuulalan  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  laat  of  the  Ommaiade*,  Abd-alr*h- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfisll  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literatam 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  alsL 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arae 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arab*,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  East. 
Abd-almhman  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakoa 
established  and  supported  achool*  and  founded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  whst 


*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  fint  Latin 
translation*  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  St. 
Augustin. 
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Wig'liMl  va*  ibr  Ada.  In  Bagdiid  the  eetebrated 
ffayadan  and  ph3onpher,  Aricenns  (lOSti),  and 
in  the  Wot  Areirhoes  (1198),  and  his  diaciple, 
Hoaea  Mahnonides,  did  most  to  pnnsote  the  ttudjr 
•f  tile  Ariatoteiiwi  philosoph  j  by  mean*  of  tnuu- 
htinna,  or  tathcr  fnm  pan^hnuet,  of  the  philoao- 
pfcer^  wiitinga.  Thnogh  the  Spaniah  Christiana 
■ad  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  die  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trana- 
fatipna  of  the  writings  of  Arieemia,  who  was 
looked  upon  aa  the  representative  of  Aristotelism, 
■pccad  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany, 
The  hgiad  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  Bchoofanen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
tw<eifth  centniy,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
thons;  bat  it  waa  not  till  after  the  crasodes  (about 
1370),  that  they  poaaesaed  translations  of  all  the 
writnigs  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
AiBbic  c^iea  ftom  Spain,  or  firom  Greek  originals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Conslan- 
tinopie  and  other  Greek  dtiea.  The  first  western 
writer  who  tranaiated  any  of  the  worka  of  Aristotle 
iute  Latin,  was  Hermannn*  Alemannns,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics,  Other  trans- 
hUon,  whsae  works  are  in  part  still  preserved, 
wen  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253)^  John  of 
Iiasi]igBtake(1252),  Wilhefanof  Hoerbccke(128I}, 
Cefard  of  Cremona (1187),  Mkhael  Scotus  [V211\ 
and  Albertua  Magnna,  In  the  years  1260 — 1270 
Tbomas  Aqninas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator oa  Aiistotie  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
Ifanqgh  the  inatrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
•f  Ueeibecke,  a  aew  Latin  tmnslation  of  the  writ- 
ing* of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originaU,*  He  wrote 
nmiBcntarie*  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  hie  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertua  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avieeona  and  Averrfaoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Aiabians  in  ^nin.  For  the  West,  Paris 
waa  the  seat  of  sdence  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
kaaphy  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  cdebnited  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  6ne  or 
other  of  theae  cities. 

3.  Hitlory  cf  tit  tarOmgt  of  AririeOe  met  lie 
txtmd  tif  Hnmml  ttmdia. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distingnished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selna  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  Ae  old 
barbaric  tnaslation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  ci  the 
fifteenth  century,  Uie  writing*  of  Arntotle  and  the 
axide  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  stmgg^  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  icbokistic  Aristo- 
tclism,  ended  in  die  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  piomoten  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Joh-Argyiqiylns  of  Byxantinm  (a,d.  14B6Xfram 
whom  Loienzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaxa  (1478), 
Fiasdic  Philelpbus  (1480),  Oeoigiu*  of  Ti»- 
pexns,  Oennadins,  Leonard.  Aretinn*  (Bnmi  of 
Aieno).  The  exertions  of  the  hut-named  achohir 
VOB  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  acoom- 
^iahed  pope  NieoUua  V.  (1447— 1465),  who  waa 
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*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  aa  the 
teba  Iramtlatio,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  phices 
it  on  a  level  with  the  belt  MSS. 


himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelua  Politianus,  Herniolanl 
Barbaras,  Donatas  Aeciajolus,  Beasarico,  Angna- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Lanrentius 
Valla,  Joh,  Renchlin,  and  othen,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  transhitioBa 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle^  writings  by  mean*  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pins  Manutins,  in  Venice,  149S — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  thi*  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  a*  w^  as  Renchlin 
and  Mehmchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Qenesius  Sepulveda,  by 
mean*  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distingui^ied  suoceaa 
agoinat  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telism of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switierland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Faber,  Lodwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rottcrdun,  and  Koniad  Gesuer,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Alia- 
totalian  philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  countei- 
efforts  of  Franciicus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Bomut, 
a-ho  employed  all  the  weopons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  pemna]  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  ti  hi*  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  achool*  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  (chobrs  of  the  nxteenth  and 
seventeenth  centarie*,  we  find  the  mo*t  distin- 
guiehed  busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commentar 
ries  and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
paliy  to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe> 
tiau  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  hi*> 
toty  were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  tie*- 
tises  remained  whoUy  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  hen  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitatw  M.  Antoniua  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc.  Bobortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (1635),  BaptisL 
Camotitts,  Vincent  Madius,  and  BoithoL  Lombaidus, 
Riccoboni,  Acooramboni,  Montecatinus,  tu. :  among 
the  French,  Muretn*,  Is.  Casanbon,  Ph.  J.  Mau*- 
lae,  Diony*.  Lombinus  (1572) :  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Oeimans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (van  Gi&en, 
1 604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Qesner),  Cameiarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh,  HUden  of  BerUn  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred,  Sylburg  (1596),  &c 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  beside*  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Arittotle,  then  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Eiasmu*  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entin  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  latin  translation*. 
From  fiKts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
donon  as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  die  philosopher.  lu 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Cassubon  (in  the  prefiwe  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristode)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  ibe  learned  pli^sician,  Th<h 
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inu  Llnaete  (Ifi24),  and  with  tha  co^pentioa  of 
hii  friendi  I^taner  and  Orociniiu,  a  •odet}'  waa 
formed  then  "ad  Uloatnindain  AriatotelU  philoao- 
phiam  et  Tertendo*  denuo  eju*  Ubroa."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  caiiied 
into  execution. 

With  Caiaubon,  who  intended  to  promota  the 
stadjr  of  Aiiitatle  in  Tariooi  waji  (ai  ».g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fiagmenta  of  the  voAirtiiBi,  ae« 
Canub.  ad  Diog.  laZrU  t,  27)(  the  lerie*  of  philo- 
lopita  endt,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writinge  of 
Aristotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  aeTeiir 
teenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  tha 
hiitoiy  of  Aiiitotelian  literature  ii  a  pet&ct  bUnk. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  acholan 
which  the  Dutch  tchool  hai  to  bcaat  <A,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heintiua,  whoM  dnullory  la- 
boun  bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardiy 
deserre  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  bia  labonni  and  a 
complaint  mode  by  Vakkenaer,  leapecting  ibe  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  andents,  applied 
at  the  lame  time  to  the  philologisti  of  his  own  age. 
( Valck.  ad  Sdul.  Eur^.  Pioen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  TyrwbitI,  Oonlaton 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  ttndiea 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Qermany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philoaophy  were  still  delirered  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Job.  Jonsoiina  (or  Jonsins,  1624 — 
1 669)  of  Holsteiii,  and  Mekhior  Zeidler  of  Kfiniga- 
beig,  of  whom  ike  first  rendered  some  Taluable 
aerrioe  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(Hittoria  PtripaMioa,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Lounoi's  work  d*  mria  Arulolelu  /brteao,  &&, 
Wittemberg,  17*20,  ed.  Elswieh.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  critidm  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

lu  Qermany,  Lessing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramabayie,  uain  dincted  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  nia  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics, 
Of  the  philologies,  Reiz,  and  die  school  of  F.  A. 
Wol^  e.g.  Spalding,  Fdllebom,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselTea  to  tha  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  serrica  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  O.  Schneider  of  Saxmy  (1782— 1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Seven!  attempts  at  translationa  in  Oeiman 
were  made,  and  J.  O.  Bohle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Vfolt,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
which  waa  never  completed.  At  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Qottfried  Hermann  and  Ooethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  eis  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Sta^te  began  with  Hrad,  Um 
founder  of  the  pieviuling  pUtoaophy  of  uis  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  a»  firat  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Qreek 
philosopher,  and  atrenuoosly  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classiiBl  phikilogy.  At  the  same  time  the  Beriin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  nndettook 
anentinlynewraoensionof  the  text  ;and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  priae  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  adnmably  executed,  promoted  tha  un- 
derstanding ot  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  fonning  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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Tha  woika  of  Ravaiaaon,  Michelet,  and  fitanfa^K- 
my-St.  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  laapect.  Sers- 
nl  French  translatioas  also  made  their  «rr*"~—i 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Etkica  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  {dace  in 
the  course  of  riasslfal  instniction,  some  wotlu  of 
merit  oonnectad  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  ha*« 
appeared  of  lata,  among  whin  Tayler'k  liaiiji 
tion  may  be  particulariy  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  tha  entiia  wotka 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1 .  Aldima,  editio  prineeps,  bj 
Aldus  Pins  Manntius,  Venice,  H9S — 98,  5  nla. 
ioL  (called  also  Aldiita  muor).  For  tha  iiiliiian 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  Bambmiu  III.  Baaa  1550, 
foL  2  vols.,  with  several  variations  from,  and  sane 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  faaetf^ 
It  has  been  especially  priaed  for  the  criticiaii  of 
the  PoUtics.  The  Bmsfsmsii  L  and  II.,  wU^ 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1631  and  1539,  are  notliii^ 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  piiiteepa.  8.  Ctaao- 
(•am,  or  Aldma  auaor,  edited  by  Jim.  BapL  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1561 — 63,  6  vols^  Bvo.  4.  Sftmrg 
iima,  FiancoL  11  vols.  4ta.  1584—87.  Tha 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  all  the  previooa  eaea, 
and  even  the  critic  of  tha  present  di^  cannot  diapesia* 
with  it  5.  CatembomiaHa,  Lo^  BaUv.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Caaaubon,2vo]s.foL  lepiintedin  1597,  1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  cditiaa 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  piepared  ha»- 
tily,  and  now  worthlaas.  Tha  same  naj  be  asuA 
of  the  6.  Ai  VaOkma,  Paris,  1619  and  1629. 
2  vols.  fol. ;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  OuiL  Da  VaL 
Uuch  more  important  ia  tha  7.  7^^po■h^an  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Job.  OottL  Bohla  1791 — 
1800,  6  vols.  8ro.  It  contains  only  the  Organa> 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings  Tha 
continnation  was  prevented  by  the  confisigiataaa  ot 
Moscow,  in  which  Bohle  lost  the  materials  whkJk 
he  had  collactad.  The  first  volume,  which  oom- 
tains,  amongst  other  things,  a  moat  copiaoa  Tiwr 
ration  of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translationa,  aad 
commentaries,  is  of  gnat  litamy  iwlat.  Tha  en* 
tical  nmarka  contain  chiefly  the  vaiiatiasia  of  aidar 
editions.  Little  is  dona  in  it  for  critiasn  itatif 
and  exagnis.  8.  Btikeima.  Bendini,  I83I— 
1840,  ex  mcensione  Immaanelis  Bekker, 
Acad.  Reg.  Bomss.,  2  vols,  text,  1  roL  Latin  t 
btions  by  various  anthon,  wUeh  an  not  ahraya 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  aeeoidaBea 
with  the  text  of  the  new  leeension.  Hesidas  tbaae^ 
then  an  to  be  3  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  w— ~iTT_ 
of  which  only  the  first  volame  has  yet  apiwaiuJ. 
This  is  the  fint  edition  founded  on  a  niligisil 
though  not  always  oomplate  comparison  of  aacaaat 
MSS.  It  fomathecoomieneementofaDawtesfsr 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  Unfi»tnna*ely, 
there  is  still  no  notioe  given  of  tha  MSS.  nada  aaa 
o^  aad  the  course  ua  oonaeqnsaca  puiaad  by  tha 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  makii^ 
a  critical  use  of  this  emtioiL  Bekker^  editiaa 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  ia  11  voIl  Svsk, 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besidas  theae,  then 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Taachaita, 
Lipc  18S2, 16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  editiaa 
of  tha  text,  by  Weiae,  in  ona  volwae,  Lip&  1M& 

III.    Enumbration  and  bsvixw  or  nta 

WUTUtoa  OP  AUSTOTL& 
We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronoiagieal 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  aoch  aa  waa 
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t  by  Susad  Pedtw.  (JiuMa:Sr.9.)  Tke 
dutirm  m  tba  aepaiate  wiiti^gi  are  of  no  me  for 
Ika  forpoaa,  ■•  tbay  am  often  ■dditioui  made  by 
a  later  hand  ;  and,  not  OBfiaqaently,  two  writing* 
«ta  ndpraolly  to  each  otiiar.  (Rittei,  Gad.  der 
PUIomfkm,  iiL  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  Mon- 
•rcr,  ncii  an  arrangement  i*  of  imall  impottanse 
far  die  woifcs  of  a  philoeopher  Hke  Aiutoue. 

A  ijiitKmatie  aimngement  was  fint  given  to  the 
writings  of  Ariatotla  by  Androniciu  of  Rhode*. 
He  plaeed  together  in  pngmatie*  {rpBrfiuntiai) 
die  woriu  which  treated  of  the  iame  Mibjecta,  the 
iogM,  phyiical,  &e.  (Porphyi.  Vit.  Plota.  24  ; 
Cniri,  mUialk.  Aralm-Etcoriaieiu.  f.  308.)  Hi* 
anangement,  in  which  the  logical  piagmaty  came 
fint.  agreed,  aa  it  apjieart,  in  many  other  reepect* 
with  the  preaent  airangement  in  the  edition*. 
(BaniaKHB,  Emai  aw  la  Milapkjt.  i.  pp.  22—27.) 
He  •eeina  to  hare  tieen  fbUowed  by  Adta*ta*,  a*  i* 
ia  part  testified  by  the  axpre**  evidence  of  Oreeli 
interpicterx  The  anangement  of  Andronicu*  ap- 
peal* to  have  been  pn*erTed  in  the  divieion  pecu- 
liar to  the  lAtins  («trd  /lurrlima\i.t.  to  the  Latin 
tramlntnta  and  azpoaiton  bom  the  fourth  to  the 
■xlh  eentmy,  which  i*  qwken  of  in  one  or  two 
I  in  the  M8S.  of  Arixtotle  collated  by  Bekher. 
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{AriiL  Opft.  ed.  Bekker,  RkeL  i.  8,  Ik  1368,  b. 
aiaiLpL  1377.  bi,iiLiniLp.  1403,b.)  The  di- 
raaona  of  the  Oieek  commentator*  may  be  ibund 
in  Stahr  {^ArvtU.  ii.  f.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
Cal^.  p.  24  ;  Fhikii.  ad  Oaltg.  p.  36,  ed.  Bcrolin. 
nay  be  campared.  They  aepanue  the  wpting*  of 
AiHtodc  into  three  principal  diviiioni.  1.  Timretic 
%  PraeHeaL  3.  Logical  or  orgaxioiU,  which  again 
have  tfaeir  eabdiviaiana.  The  anangement  in  the 
aU**t  printed  edition  of  the  entire  work*  re*ts 
pnihably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  it*  e**enlial 
features  may  reach  back  a*  fiir  a*  Andronicu*.  In 
the  AUnta  die  Oifanoo  (the  logical  writing*)  come* 
firM;  then  fallow  the  woriu  on  phyiical  acioice, 
iaduding  the  ProUem*;  then  toe  mathwnatiral 
and  Daetaphyaioal  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writing* 
which  bdong  to  practical  pbiloaophy,  to  which  in 
the  feUosring  edition*  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetic* 
*ie  added.  This  arrangement  ha*  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  IcAivring  surrey  we  adhere  to  the  anangement 
adopted  by  Zell,  who  divide*  the  work*  into, 
i.i>M<riBai,  a.Hulorieal,  cMucMameout,  D.Let- 
krwy  m.  J\)em$  and  Spmdia.  Every  eyitematic 
dinaioB  ef  csone  baa  re&mce  principally  to  the 
firat  daaa.  The  principla  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  worit*  mu*t  be  determined 
from  what  Ariitatle  *ay*  hinuelC  According  to 
bin,  every  kind  of  knowledge  ha*  for  it*  object 
either,  I,  Merely  the  asoettainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Beside*  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  it*  reult  tather  the  prodnctiiHi  of  a  work 
(wsMo'),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself  and  it*  pro- 
cess (wyatrTsir).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
kdgB  is  eitbCT  I.  Productive,  poetic  {btiarluai 
VBorrunf);  ar  II.  Pnetical  (Jrumwiq  w^oktuc^); 
or  IIL  Theoretical  (fowr^iT)  »«ifirun4).*  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divitiona  (^lAe- 
vsfuB,  wprtimruat),  namely  :  1.  Phyiical  science 
(fnonffi*  ^vrunf) ;  2.  Mathematic*  (iw.  itaHmuir 
rudi) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  abaolate  ejd*tenoe  (in 
Ariatotle  t)  wpitnt  ^tK^t^ta,  or  Iwier^fii)  d<a^a- 


*  Mett^  K.  6,  p.  226,  Brandii,  K.  1  and  2  s 
iiU^  iVtc;  vi.  3  and  4. 


yuci,  or  ahnply  eo^).*  Practical  icienee,  or 
pmcdcal  philoeophy  (4  ^lAaffo^a  Ttfi  rd  irtptt- 
wan,  ij  wsXiruc^  in  tin  general  aeiue  of  the  word, 
Bti.  Ak.  i.  2,  Afi^aa  MonU.  i.  1,  tUeL  I  2), 
teache*  a  man  to  knew  the  highett  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  diqwdtions  and  action*. 
It  ii  I.  with  lefereuo*  to  the  individual  man,  etUm 
(4tupf)  i  2.  With  reference  to  the  iainily  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oteonomia  (sucovo/iun)) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Poliiia  (wo\iTunf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  £tk.  Ifie.  x.  9). 
La*dy,  in  *o  br  0*  acience  i*  a  acientiiic  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  it*elC  and  it* 
form*  and  condition*,  end  the  application  of  them, 
it  i* — IV.  'Ewurr^fiTi  o-Kas-ovira  ir«pl  iwoS^tus 
Hal  frionj^i)!  {Metaph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Biandis), 
which  mut  premie  the  irpcini  ^t^ovo^a.  (MM. 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  U  iMb^ectic*  or  .dao^tin, 
or,  according  to  our  uie  of  term*.  Logic  Some- 
time* Aristotle  lecogniie*  only  the  two  main  diri- 
*ioiu  of  practical  and  iJieorttieal  philo*ophy.  (ilfe- 
lofh.  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Biand.) 

A.  OocTBiNJii.  Works. 
1.  Dialcdici  and  Logic 

The  extant  logical  writing*  are  compiehended 
aa  a  whole  under  the  title  Orgaaon  (i.  a.  inatm- 
ment  of  acience).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
inveetigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrive* 
at  knowledge.  Ari*totle  develop*  the  rule*  and 
law*  of  thiiiking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  oognoacent  fiiculty  in  man.  An  inaight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  concltt*ioiu  and  of 
proof  by  meam  of  conclusions,  i*  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  aeporate  six  work*  compoting 
the  Oiganon.  Of  the**,  *ome  (  Tbpioa  and  BlaieL 
SopUii.)  have  the  pmctical  tendency  of  *««'->ii"g  na 
how,  in  diluting,  to  make  onraelve*  maaten  of 
lie  pniable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
gpard  ouraelre*  againat  blie  conclniion*  (Dialectic*, 
Eristic*).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  {analgtica),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictic*),  the  object  i»  certain,  itiietly 
denunutrabla  kaowladgt, 

LOeratun  </'lit  Orgamon. — Orgaaoa,  ed.  Pacins 
a  Betjga,  Moigiia,  1584,  FraneoC  1597,  4to.t 
SImaiii  lagii—  ArvloL  ed.  Trendelenburg,  BeroL 
1836,  8vo.  2ttd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanation*  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weiuholtx,  De 
faabia  et  pntio  iogieu  Aritt,  Roitochii,  1824. — 
Broodi*,  Uliter  die  Beiiem/olge  der  BUelter  da  Or- 
gaaom,  &c,  in  the  Abkaadl.  d.  BerL  Akad.,  1835, 
p.249,&c — Bieee,  diePUiotopkiedaArietoLi.  pp. 
45-318_J.  Baithilemy  SL  Hilaire,  De  la  Letnqae 
d'A  riiMe,  Mimoire  couronn^e  par  I'liutitut,  Pari*, 
1838,  2  vol*.  8vo. 

The  nnial  aucceaiion  of  the  logical  writing*  in 
the  edition*  ii  a*  ibllowi : 

1.  The  Karrtyopiu  (PraedicameiUa),  In  diii 
work  Ari*totla  treat*  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  moat 
Gompreheneive  generic  idaaa,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  thingi  may  be  lubordinated  as  species. 
These  are  SHinKS  or  tuialaiice  (i)  oiaia),  otnnfify 

frican'),  (pudily  (s'au»<),  relation  {'pit  Tiy,  place 
reOy,  time  {r6riy,  silaaticm  (uttatai), poaettkm  or 
jbonv  ('X*'*')i  action  (roKir),  tuffmng    xilffxtu'}. 


>  MetaiAfe.  K  1,  K.  1,  L. 
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The  origin  of  thcsg  categories,  according  to  Tren- 
dclcDbuig^sinTestigatioDjiflof  alinguistic-gminmati- 
cal  nature.  (Trend.  d»  AriH.  (Meg.  BeroL  1833, 
8to.) 

2.  Xltpl  ifiofnias  {d»  EloeuHont  onUoria),  i.  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  tbonghta  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipiatitia  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  u  Uie  component  parte  of  judgments 
and  condnaions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  miall  treatise,  which 
was  prababl J  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  nrst  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  dt  Grammaticae  GraaxuPri- 
mordiu,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppert, 
DanteUang  der  Grammatbcim  Kategorien,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
'definitions  {Spot)  and  propositions  (wpordtrtis')  are 
treated  of^  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  'AntXvrucd 
rpirtpa  {Amtlytiea  priora),  the  theory  of  conclo- 
sions.  The  tide  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (tmtiiittr).  The  word  rpdrfpo,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
hyaXvTuci  Sirrtpa  (also  Ss^spa,  ^t^oAa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  Tinrunii'  embrace  Dialectics, 
t.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriring  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(rifroi,  leda  ttfotda  argtanmtormn,  loci,  Cic  Tap. 
c.  2,  Orat.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6.  n«/i)  ao^urrutAr  Myx"",  concerning 
the  fellades  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipcig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  hit  edition  of 
Plato's  Enthydemus, 

2.  Ticontical  PASoaophf. 

Its  three  parts  >r«  nytics,  MaHtemaStt,  and 
Metapkgnet.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  hare  the 
sonroe  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  Sm  f  Komi- 
/wva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (ri  wimr  Kol  r6 
mmtxit),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  frtim  things  {jitafurri),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  Koff  in)Til  /i^ravra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  ■wpttryi  ^iKove^lu,  m^ta, 
fttoXoyui,  SfoAoyur^  iTtarf/ai,  or  ^iXoffoi^a 
■imply)  have  to  do  with  aalatu  m  it— If  and  as 
•uch  {ri  tr  f  Sr,  Met  T.  1,  E.  I),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (t4  x'f""^'''  '*'  "^  ^'  iidrriToy),  Their 
(ubject  thenrfbre  i*  the  universal,  the  nltimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  (ri  iaM\ay, 
ri  oItIo,  t4  ^iotok,  tiI  ■rfSra,  wi/A  ifxi'  tmir- 
njfiif),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  ttiis 
last  bnmch  belong 

The  Mebtpl^^,  in  14  books  (rmr  /Mni  rei 
^ucmdi,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aiistotlet  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treBtiset,  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  oeenrt  first  in  Plutarch  (Akat.  c.  7), 
Mtt  mut  pnbobly  be  traced  bock  to  Andioniciu 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragmalf  there  hare  been 
lost  the  writings  n<f>i  ^Aom^at,  in  three  booka, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  asiil  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  pliila- 
sophy ;  and  IIcp!  isjos,  in  at  least  fonr  booka,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doetrine  of 
ideaa.  (See  Bnmdis,  DiatriU  tU  nerd,  Ari^ 
libr.  21.  14.) 

LitercUun  of  lie  Metajiigim,  The  editian  by 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  tke 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appealed.  SAo- 
lia  Oraeoa  in  Ariel.  MeL  ed.  Biandis,  BeroL  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  PUloeopUe  dee  ArieL  i.  pp. 
310 — 661;  Michelet,  Emmem  criHjme  de  la  Mi- 
tapk.  d" ArieL,  Paris,  1836  ;  RavaisMn,  She  /a 
Mitc^  dl'AriiL,  Paris,  1838  ;  Ohuer,  die  Uelapk. 
dee  Ariel.  ikkA  Congxieitiim,  fnltaU,  <md  MetioJe. 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Vater,  FmrfMue  Oeoloffiae  Ariekf 
Idie,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatnbe  deperd.  .Ariet, 
liir.  de  Idae  H  de  Bom,  sn»  d*  PUbmpkia,  Bon- 
nae, 1823,  and  AMmctet  Mmietm,  iL  2,  p.  208, 
&C.,  4,  p.  558,  &e.;  Trendelenburg,  Plalomiede  Iden 
et  tfumerie  Dodrvm  e»  ArieMele  tttiHfrata,  lip*. 
1826  i  Starke,  de  ArieL  de  ImteOifemlia,  «m  de 
Made  Sattentia,  Neo-Rnppini,  183S,  4tik ;  1 
Obeercationei  eriticae  n  ^rMoitslit  Una 
SMxn,  Berol.  1842. 

Afatiematiee,  the  second  science  in  the  aphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  tbe  iiaUav- 
ing  writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  Ilf^  Mium  ype^jiiiMr,  i.  e.  coneemin^  indi- 
visible lines,  intendeid  as  a  proof  of  the  doctzine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitndea.  Thia  woik 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critica  to  Theo- 
phnutns.     Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanos,  1557. 

2.  Mtpfovunl  irpotfAiiftara,  Mechanical  Piobleaa, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capdle, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitniviim 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  diviaiaa  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Phyeice  or  AistafW 
tance  (wpayitaffta  e.  fMoSoi  ^uruni,  lauii^^ 
wfpi  ^iffna,  taropla  wfft  ^tfrca.s,  Pb/e.  L  1  ;  ale 
Cbelo,  iiL  1.)  According  to  the  way  m  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibit*  the  feilowii^ 
division  and  arraiiKement :  The  sdenee  of  Phyasca 
considers  as  well  the  universal  csosea  and  rdation 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individnal  oatnial  bodice 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefim  ctetoal 
and  imperishable,  a*  the  heaven,  the  heavealy 
bodies,  and  the  fimdamental  powers  of  the  daaoBta 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  caBpoBaai, 
earthly,  and,  pnishablei  The  oompound  pnyascal 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediatrijr 
by  the  above-mentioned  fnndamental  fimea,  aa  tb* 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  oollectiassa  of 
homogeneous  matter  (rf/ioM^i^,  eimSaria),  whidi 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  «.y,  stones,  Uood, 
bones,  flesh;  3.  heterogeneoDS component  porta (rf««- 
fioioiufiii,  diteimilttria),  »a  e.g.  head,  hand,  Ac, 
which  an  compound«l  of  diSinnt  homweneoBs 
constituent  ports,  aa  of  bones,  blood,  fleMs,  *»•  - 
4.  oiganiied  objects  compounded  of  such  hinli  ii> 
geneous  constituent  ports :  «"'"<«'»,  plantik  Tba 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  praceeda 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  p«»«»4l^»  mw,A 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  indiridaal 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognoocent 
observation  of  the  external  appeonmoe  to  tha  ia- 
veatigation  of  the  eausea.  (/%«.  i.  1,  iii.  I ;  ^ 
Pattib.  Animal,  i.  6 ;  UitLAmm.  >.  6.  S  4.  S«Juwt- 
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AiB,)  In  the  bttar  ths  imxt  nopottant  thing  ia 
tha  m»mig»tfc»n  of  ths  f  rpuw  (t4  oI  «r«n, 
coBm  jEaafii),  by  menu  of  which  <a»  airiTM  at 
th*  idea  of  tlM  thing  (A^Tas,  at  rirtifr  tbai). 
Aiiiliithi  njmacbea  the  older  innatigaton  wi^ 
ha»iiig  mgferted  to  penetnte  into  the  poiIMae  and 
idea  (jr4kn  aad  A^tm)  of  the  indiridinl  udea  and 
pBitB  of  BBtore,  and  vith  hanng  alwajr*  aoiuht 
BcKdT'  iir  tha  matoial  canie  of  thingi.  {IM 
Ctmrnliom,  T.  I,  ii.  6.)  In  thia  inveatigatian  of 
dte  pmpoae,  the  leading  idea  ia  alwsja  to  ihew, 
that  tbe  natnial  objeet,  which  fonna  the  aobject  of 
i«<i'a ligation,  uaiMpuuda  moat  eonipletdy  in  the 
w^-  In  wliich  it  eziata  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
Koliaed,  amd  aeosdingly  beat  fnlfila  ila  parpoae. 
(,Dt  J'urHi,  Amim.  L  5 ;  i'iw.  i.  8 ;  A  Inemm 
Amirn-H.) 

According  to  tUa  mode  of  eonaideiing  the  writ- 
ings of  thia  pngmaty,  they  wiD  be  anaoged  in  the 
Hbaring  manner: — 

I.  The  eight  booka  of  Phnica  (fwnjn)  ixpittnt, 
eaBed  also  by  othcn  w»ft  ifx^  •  the  hat  three 
books  ai«  Gkewiaa  entitlied  ripl  larivmn  by  Shn- 
pfieiaa,  Pnoan.  ad  Phgt.  and  od  n.  pp.  404>^ 
«d.  Bod.)  In  theae  Ariitotia  derelopa  the 
genenl  piineiplea  of  natmal  idenee.  (Coamohigy.) 

The  innstigation  of  the  prindplea  of  the  nni- 
«eme  ia  natonlly  aioceeded  by  the  oonaideration 
of  tlie  principal  parta  of  it,  the  hearen,  the  heavenly 
bo^ea,  and  the  elementa.     Then  ibllawi  aecord- 

3.  The  woik  ameumua  Ae  Heavem  {vtfl  o^pa- 
m5),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  wtpl  Kicpmi 
by  Alexander  of  Apbndisiaa.  (Fabric  BiU.  Or, 
'ia.  p.  230,  Hail.)  According  to  sn  astronomical 
notice  in  L  12,  Uie  work  was  composed  sAer  the 
y««r  BL  c.  357.  See  Keppler,  Attnm.  opt.  p.  357 ; 
BaiDy,  Hptoin  <U  FAlroimme,  p.  244. 

X  The  two  books  em  PradaMm  amd  Dettrmctiim 
(a«pi  ywrtawta  iret  pOapat,  de  Otntratitme  et  Cor- 
nyttwit),  derelop  the  general  laws  of  prodnction 
aad  deatraetian,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  tba  proceoa  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
iaoijgBnic  natore,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
The  oooaideiation  of  this  fbims  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Fonr  books  oa  Mtleonlogs  (jiimttfoKayuii, 
da  Mtlearit).  This  woik,  which  is  disUngnithed 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  ita  style,  was  com- 
poaed  aiier  B.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Examen  eritiqut 
da  HaL  d'Alt*.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Mtleonlogia  net. 
Qramr.  et  Horn,,  BenL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
gnmndwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  toIsl,  with  a  pn>- 
fiue  oommentaiy.  This  woric  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  Onti»  Vmeene  (rtfi  tcicitmi,  da  Maado),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
lot  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  Tbe  whole 
is  probably  a  transtation  of  a  woik  with  the  aune 
tills  by  Appnleins,  as  Stahr  (Ariit.  6n  dan  Somem, 
p.  165,  &c)  has  endeaTonred  to  proTe.  Oiann 
saeribes  it  to  tbe  Stoic  Chiynppoa  (BtHrSge  xmr 
GrietK  m.  Ham.  UU.  ObmL,  Darmstadt,  1835,  ToL  i. 
pp.  Ul — ^283.)  The  btest  editor  of  Appnleins 
(HiUebcand,  Pmlegg.  ad  AppvL  roL  L  p.  xli.,  &C.), 
CO  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  aa  the 
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To  the  ame  diviaioD  of  this  pagmaty  belongs 


the  small  firagment  oa  Urn  load  namm  cf  antral 
wimd*  (dW/utr  &m'<»  mi  wfoarfyoptai,  out  of  the 
laiger  work  wtpl  oivuba'  x">"t""''i  Dieg- 1^  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Aiiit.  Opp.,  ed.  Da  VaL  toL  iL  f, 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  fiinn, 
IM  S'ili  /acmMato. 

The  doae  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologiea 
eondacts  us  to  the  oonsidenition  of  earthly  natnial 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  {ituMo/tapij). 
Separate  twatiwa  on  tha  inorganic  bodiea  of  the 
same  daaa,  a.  ff.  wspl  luriMam  (Olympiod.  ad 
AriiL  MeUoni.  L  5,  toL  i.  p.  13^  Ideler),  and 
npt  Tqr  A/So»  (Diog.  L.  t.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  tbe  works  on  organic  natnml  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (AMeor,  L  1)  phoes  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  srientific  consideiatiou 
of  which  he  deroted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N, 
Tiii.  17),  fifty,  aceocding  to  Antigonna  Caiyatiaa 
(e.  66),  serenty  treatises.  Respecting  the  sden. 
tifie  anangement  of  the  extant  woriu  of  tlua 
piagmaty  see  Trendelenbuig,  ad  Ariat.  da  Anima 
FrnoaM.  f.  114,  Ac;  Tha  work  which  we  must 
phwe  fint  is 

6.  The  History  of  Annuals  (npt  {War  lerapfo, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  at  irspl  nl  {Vm  lira' 
fi<a«  and  {-«un)  Zoropta,  Da  ParHbaa,  iii.  14.  f  5) 
in  nine  bookv  In  this  woik  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefiy  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  dirisiou  of  the  natuial  kingdom, 
according  to  geneia,  classes,  and  species ;  nuiking 
it  his  chief  endeaTonr  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal Tital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  cepulation,  ita  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enonnous  woik,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
libenlity  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  oa  quito 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MS8.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  prodnetiTe  power,  acholais  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliser  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8ui  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  aa  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Xiaiirtins:  Mp 
TOO  /i4  ysn'or ;  Schneider  donbta  ita  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  aevenl  HSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimttra  in  the  first 
ToL  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  fonr  toIs.  8to.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investig^ 
tions  (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  fonr  books  oa  Oa  Parta  o/AnimBla  (npt 
(maa  itaplam),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
fanned  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  ths  animal  According  to  Titxe  (da 
AriaL  Opp.Serie,  pp.65 — 58),  the  first  book  of  thia 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
worii  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  Airyot  ntpl  pia—n  iidXiara  itatoSutis, 
Ptag.  1819,  and  Leipsig,  1823^  8vo.,  with  a  Oer- 
man  tianslstion  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  aa 
regards  ito  foim,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attFBCtiva  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  Then  is  a 
•epamto  woric  in  five  books 

a.  Oa  lia  Geatraibm  of  Anivmlt  (rtpl  {iW 
ywivfn),  which  treato  of  the  geneiation  of  aoi- 
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mala  and  the  organt  of  genention.  The  fifth  book 
howerer  doe*  not  belong  to  this  woric,  bnt  u  a 
treatiae  on  the  changes  which  the  seretid  ftrta  of 
the  body  suffer, 

9.  Oe  Ineun  Animalhim  ('tp)  {War  woptUa), 
the  close  of  which  (c  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  aiumal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  otganiiation  have  been  treated  oi^ 
lends  ns  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  imL  The  consideration  of  tUf  ii 
taken  np  by  Aristotle  in  the 

10.  TVm  boob  OH  lie  Soii  (rtpl  i^vx^r).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life"  (cwoi 
miiiarot  fucuaS  turiiui  {'«i)i>  fxoiTos).  Snch  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  iyrtKix"'  i  ('o- 
specting  this  expression,  see  Biese,  PUL  da  Arid. 
pp.  3J5,  452,  479,  &C.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  oiganixed : 
it  is  iu  essence  {aiala),  its  Xiyot.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,1833,  8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  exceDent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle *s  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  an  connected,  in  which  individnal  sub- 
jects an  carried  out : 

11.  Ontiu  Motiom  t/Ammab  (rtfi  (Jmr  m*i- 
<r«aw). 

12.  Parva  NiatmnUia,  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  phu,  form  an  entire  work  {d* 
Sensu,  c.  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  snocesaion : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  ReeoUection  (npl  fu^iait 
Koi  duofunfa'ctu). 

(&)  On  Sleep  and  Wakmg  («^  lanwv  aol  iypif 
•y^paHn). 

(«)  0»  Dnamt  (re/A  iwvwrimr). 

{d)  Ilf pi  T^t  mf  ffirvov  ftavrucqt  (<b  Diemaiiom 
per  Somtatm), 

(e)  flap)  lOJCfotUfn/rot  koI  Pfaxvti^nfTot  {ds 
Longitudme  et  Bremtale  VHae). 

(/)  Uepl  Kf^TTrroi  ml  fiptts  {de  Jmntett  et 
SeneetmU). 

ig)  IIspl  dmrne^r  {de  Seipiraiiome). 
k)  napt  fwit  ml  9aM(nn>  (de  Fata  el  Morle). 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

1 3.  The  treaUse  de  Senni,  according  to  Trendd- 
enburg's  conjecture,  has  come  down  to  ns  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fiagmant  vapl 
cUouerm'*  probably  belongs  to  it  The  tame  u 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

\i.  0»  Cotoitrt  (vapi  xpaMvorr),  which,  how- 
ever. Title  (L  e.  p.  67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  OH  PUmte.  The  fragment  npi  nw^^urroi 
(de  f^tmlu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
trentiie  wtfl  imwDoiit.  The  treatise  on  Physv- 
gnomics  (^uffivymtfutEti)  printed  in  Frana,  Scr^lora 
Phiinagmnnki  oatem,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideiation  of  animal  life. 

*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  PtoUmaei  Har- 
mtmiea,  printed  in  PatriL  Diecmu.  Perip.  p.  85,Ae. 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Ozon.  1699,  voL  iii.  p.246,ftc 

t  See  Arist.  Hill.  Ankm.  y.l,  de  Pariib.  Amm. 
iL  10,  deJmemt.  el  Seneet.  ■n.\,de  GemeraL  Amm. 
i.  1,  extr.  i.  23,  and  io  other  passages. 
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TIm  oigaiuntiai  of  plants  had  baea  Heated  a( 
Iv  Aristotle  in  a  aepaiate  wwk  (wtpk  for«')l 
lie  extant 

16.  Two  books  11^  furiir  (de  floafai),  aecoai- 
ing  to  a  remark  in  the  preCace,  an  a  timshtiM 
fion  a  Latin  translation,  which  agun  was  {mdM 
on  an  Arabic  Tendon  of  the  origual.  la  spile  el 
an  the  doofats  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  then  an  many  expreoaons  fboad  ia 
them  whidi  bear  an  undoubtedly  Ariatotriin 
stanuk  (Compare  Henechel,ia  J  r>i<.A:lia.Aiet 
VradsUviae,  1823w) 

Several  amtlomical  works  of  Ariatolle  have  hea 
loot.  He  waa  the  first  penon  who  in  any  eipecial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigatiom,  sad 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  fi>r  the  stady  if  the 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  reiers  to  bnali- 
Rations  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (Hid.  Aurn. 
L  17,  extr.,  iiL  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laett.  (v.  35) 
mentions  eight  books  irarofmr,  and  one  hsik 
4Kk£ryr)  irmpSr,  by  Aristotle.  Acaoidiiig  te 
Aristotle's  own  intimatkiu  (de  Oem.  An.  il  7,  A 
Part.  Am.  iv.  6),  these  writiiiga  wen  illostralad  if 
dnwinga.  The  treatise  EWiuias  |  wept  fiTcn 
a  dialogue  called  afUr  Eudemus  of  Cypnie,  the 
friend  irf  the  philoaopber,  has  also  been  uat.  U 
this  work,  of  which  a  coniidenUe  fiagiBeat  his 
been  pmserved  by  PIntandi  (ile  Ogoaoi.  orf  il/iolka. 
p.  1  IS,  b.^,  Ariatotle  refritad  the  ptnpoaitioa,  dot 
the  aoul  is  no  independent  eaaenw,  bnt  anly  tW 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatiae  qsetad 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  Mirau  npl  i^xwi,  belongs  to  tUs 
cliua  of  works,  is  donbtfrd.  Rejecting  the  bal 
meiUeal  works,  see  Bnhla,  Ltkf.  102. 

3.    Practical  PUloKpltf,  or  PcHSa. 

All  that  &lls  within  the  aphen  of  pnctiesltU- 
losophy  is  comprehended  in  three  principal  inns: 
the  £SMa,  the  PoUiee,  and  the  Oieemomii$.  U 
them  Aristotle  treata  of  the  adeneea  which  toM 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  renaon  msnifcelieg 
itaelf  in  particular  apherea.  Their  anbject,  tho*' 
fore,  ia  aeUm,  nmralitf  with  reference  to  the  iadi- 
viduol,  to  the  fiunily,  and  to  the  atate.  Next  M 
these  we  place  the  adeneea  which  have  far  Ikcir 
object  the  exercin  of  the  creative  &ail^  (*>•<')> 
kc.  Art. 
ElUet. — The  prindpal  work  on  thia  eutjaet  is 
1.  'Htunl  Vumpix"'^  u>  10  hooka.  Ariatstle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  moat  nainnal 
end  of  Ufis  for  the  individnal  as  well  aa  far  ika 
community  in  the  atate.  Thia  is  hannneaa  (■>■■ 
lumia)  i  and  ita  conditiona  are,  on  tlie  one  toad, 
per&et  virtue  exhibiting  itaelf  in  the  actoi^  sad  es 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advaBltgai 
and  &vounble  external  circumstanoea.  Virtae  ■• 
the  readiness  to  act  conatantly  and  eonadaadjr 
aceoiding  to  the  lawa  ei  die  rational  natare  ofnas 
(if»it  Xiryn).  The  nature  of  virtae  abews  ilaaV 
in  ita  appearing  aa  the  medium  between  two  u- 
tremea.  In  accordance  with  thia,  the  aevMil  ri^ 
tuea  an  enoraented  and  characterised.  Tke 
anthentidty  of  the  woric,  which  an  aadent  tradi- 
tiop  ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Ariatode, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  diifiate  ae  ts 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  aeveral  booki.  Tba 
titlt  Nwefuixaw  Itutpi,  under  which  David  (Pr»: 
leg.  ad  OOt^.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Beniil.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  expUined.  Tba 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelbeig,  1820, 3  vab. 
8vo.;   Conia,  Paris,  1822,  Svo.;  Caidwell,  Ox» 
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II9B,  3  nk;  Mielwkt,  Bedin,  1828,  2  Tok 
Btodt  tka  Nieonadum  Ethio,  m  find  amongct 
ifaf  neb  of  Aaitatle 

2.  Ulud  £04)uai^  in  wren  booka,  of  which 
■1;^  koob  i.  ii.  iiL  and  tu.  an  independent,  while 
it  nmiiiiBg  boolu  ir.  t.  and  tL  agne  wind  fbr 
md  witk  Inalu  t.  tl  and  ni.  of  the  Nioomaehean 
Bkice,  TUi  ethical  woik  ii  periiBpa  a  noeniion 
rfAntetfe'k  kctona,  edited  by  Endennu. 

&  Hftnl  M^ysAa  (in  DaTid,  L  e.  'Hi.  /my. 
Ria^X™)  in  two  ba(^  which  Panich  (deAroL 
a^ni  aerai  eriitiituu  Sbm,  1841),  haa  htely 
eaiBraued  to  ihew  not  to  be  a  work  rf  Aiiitotla, 
bit  aa  ihitiaet,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  rery 
aSd  hand;  wbilat  another  critic,  Oluer  {di» 
JUqiL  JaAriil.  {».  63,54),  knki  upon  it  u  the 
aktslic  fint  iketch  rf  the  higer  woric 

4.  The  tiealiae  Ilfpl  iprrw*  nai  muaiw,  a  coDeo- 
liaiafdefimtioiii,if  of  TUT  donbtAil  origin,  thongfa 
(ntaUj  belonging  to  the  kter  age  of  eztncta. 

The fOia condoct  na  to  the  PofiMoL  (SeejEU. 
Air:z.extr.)  The  connezion  between  the  two 
■wkt  it  ao  doae,  that  in  the  Ethica  by  the  wnrd 
intfrn  lefcrence  ia  made  by  Arietotle  to  the  Poli- 
Ba,  ud  in  the  latter  by  wpirfor  to  the  Ethic*. 
Tht  Aristotelian  PoUtia  {jniKnuck ;  in  Diogene* 
Uatiu,  T.  24,  voXn-uni  dicp6aris)  in  eight  booka, 
km  fa  their  object  to  ahew  how  happineea  ii 
It  be  attained  far  Ua  iuaum  ongunaufy  n  tit 
Mr;  {or  the  object  of  the  itate  ia  not  meidy 
ike  ezttnal  preaemtion  of  lifia,  bat  **  hi^pT 
£fc,  at  it  ia  attained  by  meana  of  Tirtue"  (ilper^, 
pdect  derekpaent  of  die  whole  man).  Hence 
^  ilUa  form  the  first  and  moet  general  finrnda- 
jin  af  pohtial  liiie,  becanae  the  atate  cannot  attain 
in  lugkett  object,  if  moiBlity  does  not  preTail 
■■ang  ita  dtiiena.  Tlie  honae,  the  family,  ia  the 
deamt  of  the  state,  ilceordingly  Aristotle  begina 
«ilh  the  doctrine  of  domeatic  economy,  then  pro- 
mds  to  a  description  of  the  difierent  forma  of 
pretBDest,  after  which  he  giToe  an  hiatorico- 
oiiial  delineation  of  the  moet  important  Hellenic 
cmtitntions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
cnatitiitiau  ia  the  beat  (the  ideal  of  a  atate). 
Tie  dsctrine  rrmrttrrt'mg  education,  aa  the  moat 
iaponant  condition  of  thia  beat  atate,  forma  the 
""Hnrion.  Donbta  have  been  raiaed  by  schoUn 
nqxctiiig  the  amngement  of  the  aeTeml  booka; 
nd  latelj  St.  Hikun,  in  the  introdnction  to  his 
'^tisn  (p,  IutL),  ha*  niged  the  adoption  of  a 
^"fmtiaa,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
iif  voold  be  the  original  order  of  the  booka :  L  iL 
>■>■  ni.  riii.  ir.  n.  t.  On  the  other  hand,  Bieae 
[PULilaArul.  a.  p.  400)  haa  acutely  defended 
lit  old  order. 

Tbe  best  edi6ona  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
itt,  Fnooot  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  Tultw;  Coiaia,  Paria 
1S21 ;  Gottliag,  Jenoe,  1824 ;  Stahr,  with  a  Oet^ 
au  toaala&n.  Lip*.  1837 ;  Borthil^y  St.  Hi- 
IsiR,  vith  a  Frcndi  tianaliUion,  and  a  very  good 
utndBctkm,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  woik  extant  onder  Aristoile'a  name,  the 
^amcmia  (o!n»v>u«(),  in  two  books,  only  the 
sot  book  ia  gcntune;  the  aecond  is  spiuioos. 
(Xiebnht,  Klame  Stir.  L  p.  412.)  The  fint  book 
>  aicnbed  to  Thec^ihrastns  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
•«■»■  {BtraJamBOL  rd.  iii.  pp.  TiL  zzTii.)    The 
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'For  this  aection  Aristotle  had  mode  prepaiation 
>?  bis  collection  of  158  Hellenic  conttituUont ;  af 
«1ua  hcnaiter. 


best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815 ;  and 
Oottling,  Jenae,  18:10. 

Among  the  lost  writing*  of  thia  pngmaty  w« 
hare  to  mention, 

1.  nfOTpnruiit,  an  exhortation  to  the  stndy  of 
philasophr. 

2.  n^i  c^raiac,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Phit  Ariilid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  furious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
aduhr*  agree  wi^  them.  (See  lAoacLeetLAUieae, 
pp.  82 — 85 ;  Weleker,  ad  Tkeogmd.  p.  liz.  kc) 

K    Historical  Wokks. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writinga,  partly  politico- 
historical,  putly  connected  wita  the  history  of 
litenture^  and  partiy  antiquarian,  belonging  to  thia 
das*,  only  scanty  fragment*  and  solitary  notice* 
have  been  preeerred.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xenopkam,  Ztnome,  el  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  ia 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensiTe  work  on 
the  history  of  philoaopby.  (Spalding,  ComtamL  m 
prim.  part.  littUi  d»  Xta.  Zm.  €t  Gmy.  BeroL  1 793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  piagmaty  are 

1.  The  PoUtia  (ToXrrciiu),  a  description  and 
hlatory  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usage* 
of  158  (Diog.  I^uirt.  t.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fiagments  of  this  in- 
Taluable  woric  hare  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Miu/ia  Poftofuei,  tie  Mmmat  and  Oolomt 
<f  tie  Bajharittme. 

a,  Krfoau,  LmmU  (tfOefiitmdmgt  </Gtiei. 

4.  Ilapl  eiffi^iirunf. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing tieatiaea  were  important : 

5.  OAv/flriovunu,  (nrfiariKav  dyarypa^,  StKOi 
AiorvauuaU,  Diog.  La&t.  r.  26.) 

6.  Td  ii€  roO  Tifudov  eal  rwt  ^SpxytUnf,  a 
work  the  firat  port  of  which  ia  pteaerred  in  Timaeus 
Locm*  {de  Amma  Mimdi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (0.  F.  Oruppe, 
Ueber  die  Fragaunte  dee  Archj/bu,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didaeealia,  a  critico^hronological  specification 
of  the  repeitoiy  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
LaerL  T.  26.) 

8.  K^kAos  4  'V^  wonrraiy,  (Comp.  Weleker, 
iiier  die  CftUtcken  DiMer,  p.  48.) 

9.  'Awofiiiuira 'Ofoipuid.  (SeeNitaeh,(b.i4rM<L 
adv.  Wolfimoe,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  nef»  'A\tiiiipov,  a  work  of  doubtful  ao- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  hrumfyjLn  irotirriini,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.     To  these  belong  the  Pot/tia  and  Bieloric 

1.  Tie  Poetia  (JUfl  iroiirr<«4>).  Aiistotie  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  andents,  either 
before  or  afUr  him,  into  the  eaaence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  moat  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellene*  unfolded  itseli^  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
ae<de<K>  ofpoUrf,  as  he  it  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Soma 
(as  Oottt  Hennann  and  Bcmhardy)  look  upon  it 
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OS  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncomplett'd  woric;  othen, 
a4  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  othi^rs  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  inpl  iroi-ririi*,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poeiki,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polilie$  do  to  the  PoUHa.  As  regards  the 
contenti  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (luiaivu),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  praetical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  foculty,  the  production  of  a  tnork,  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Oottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations ;  Oriifenhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Bekker, 
DcroL  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Bitter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Uitter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  hia  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lcssing's  Ilam- 
tiuyixie  Dramatiirgie,  we  need  mention  only 
Miiller,  Chick.  tLt  Theora  der  Kuiat  bei  den  Alten, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  RJietorie  (t^X"^  A'Tvopimf),  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  tieory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  itx'^"  "vrafarf/t),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisins  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period ; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ;— it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  yeanu  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max,  Schmidt,  De  tempore  quo  at 
Ariel,  libri  de  Arte  Jiietor.  conteripti  et  edit*  tint, 
Halle,  1«37. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  {ivritrrpo^of)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  aivumcntation  which  awakens 
conviction  [at  -ydf  wUrreis  ivTfxvi*  im  fiipov), 
lie  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oniorical  aigumentation ;  and  tbe  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rbetaridans,  as  he  sayi,  haj 
tmated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  diri- 
sion  of  the  work  treat*  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  conseqaenor 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  «f 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  solficient  merely  to  kanr 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  is* 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  ia  to  produce  the  u- 
tended  effect  Therefore  in  the.  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangenent 
The  best  edition  with  s  commentary  is  the  <nw 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  bat  a  good  critkal 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideraton. 
Among  the  irritings  of  Aristotle  we  also  6ad 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  AJexsider 
CPijTOfaiinf  wpit  'AAi^antpor);  but  it  is  sporioai, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  AnaiimeDss 
of  Lampaacns.  Others  consider  its  aathor  to  ban 
been  Theodectes  or  Coras. 

C  MiaciLLANaous  Wohki^ 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  bdiiiil 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  nomher  of 
Co!fectunra,  which  had  growni  up  under  the  liaal 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  cotine  of  his  exteoded 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  wets  aot 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  Tie  ProUemt  {rpogK^imra),  in  36  section, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depsrt- 
ments  of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  snd 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  bnog 
properiy  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  TVou  Mhuim 
eur  lee  PrMimee  d" Ariel  in  the  Aftm.  de  CAeed. 
dee  Intcript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  ftc,  pi  326,  kc 

2.  &aufiAauL  'AKo6ffiiara^  short  notices  and  se- 
counts  of  various  phaenomena,  chieHy  conoectcd 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  vslar,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  Tke 
best  edition  is  by  Wcstermann,  in  his  Ikrm 
itinMl.  teripL  Graeei,  Bruns.  1839. 

D.    LXTTCIIS, 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spniions:  tin 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  lelten, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost  Those  wlikk 
were  arranged  by  Andronicua  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Psendo- Demetrius,  de  EloetU.  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Clm><iu 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books,  {i" 
David,  Caleg.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  BeroL)  DanI 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  sinpk, 
noble  style  of  Ariatotle'a  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  chancier  «f 
those  that  are  extant  Respecting  Aristotle's  <A 
which  Diog.  Laert  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserrei, 
we  have  spoken  before,    [p.  321,  >.] 

E.  Pouta  AND  SrsacBX. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hernias,  wkicl  w« 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  &aMsi  i*"^ 
1798,  p.  137  i  tiriifenhnn,  ArialaL  pottt,  Msl- 
husae,  1831,  4to.j  Beigk,  PoZtae  Lf  rid  Grand.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  W 
his  friend  Hermiaa,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicsted 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  m< 
'Awokayla  tiaetetas  rpit  Ed/WftAerra,  of  vhicB 
we  have  already  spoken ;  an  tiT/tdiuf  *A<^"t 
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ai  a*B)aifH*r  Jkiyav.  Among  the  writiDgi 
■kkk  were  fiwted  npon  Arittode  in  the  middle 
^c^  then  were  the  tieatiie*  (in  lAtin)  :  1.  A/yf- 
irai  Aigfflitrmm  fUbmopUac  liir.  ziv.,  •  compUa- 
liai  faa  Pktiniu.  (Claatnl  Jmtrmal,  tqL  xt.  p. 
2(1)  4  Dt  Pemu  (tniuhted  firom  the  Melnew 
If  Uuficd,  an  of  the  enpenr  Frederick  II.),  a 
tmtin  OD  tile  unmortalitj  of  the  uoL     3.  Semla 

■  (dsctrinee  on  jtrudence  and  the  art  of 

It),  and  otlMn. 


17.  Lsjjiiso  RATiniBS  OF  Abistotlx's 

PaiLosopur. 
AO  that  the  Hellenea  had  aa  yet  attained  in  the 
«Ue  couput  of  wience  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
Ihc  gi^otK  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  to  to  nyi 
tmaicd  m  thonght  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
W  up  to  that  time  straggled  and  lived  through, 
ad  bammitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
;hiliiiii|iiij  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
lb  esijier  age,  Ajistotle  stands  at  the  taming 
pist  of  Helknic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
tf  poBtieal  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
Iht  dose  of  the  i^  of  prodnction,  the  period  of 
xAectioD  Kept  in,  and  endeaToored  by  the  exercise 
cf  thoBi^t  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
SMtrriali  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
hA  admiie  the  Diiine  Proridence,  which  sum- 
noBcd  to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
wy  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
US  bah  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
vUdi  oiled  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
die  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
■aid  bed  reoQTed  thttiugh  the  Macedonian  con- 
V^  of  the  wotld.  Thus  did  the  genins  of  the 
•p  £nd  is  Aristotle  ita  first  and  wonderful  in- 
ttnmenL  We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
mis,  bad  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
tbc  pjiilotopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
wdalioa  of  a  dty  was  not  less  attractive  than 
ynilsiinas  on  fint  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
itaemtiaiis  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  "  Quot 
■"slit,"  exclaims  Qnintilian  (Or.  lull.  xiL  11. 
i  ^')  in  sstanishment,  "  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
Bhai  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oiatoies  pertinerent 
•ooitii  complecteretur,  sed  animalium  satonunque 
■Sniai  oanes  perquiieret."  **  Aristotle,"  says 
Hcgri  {Gad.  dtr  PUlotopUe,  ii.  p.  298),  "  pene- 
toted  iato  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
"at  of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
tk  onptehention  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
IRsta  mnaber  d  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
kim  thdr  separation  wid  commencement.  While 
IS  tUs  Banner  adenoe  separates  itself  into  a  series 
tl  dc&ntioiis,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
■Be  time  '■^ntaina  the  most  profound  speculative 
>^<SL  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
tbaa  say  one  else.  And  although  his  system  does 
X  sppcar  devebped  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
paita  ttand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
rfeaaeatislly  ^eenhitive  philosophy." 

la  giviag  a  sketch  or  "sum"  of  Aristotle's 
pkiloaophy,  we  nnst  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
Bie,  ts  vhidi  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
wks  alase  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
"nm  q^hension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
failMiiphy  is  doe  to  the  revolution  which  philoao- 
m  Mielf  has  undeigone  in  Germany  through 
tae  nftiaioa  of  HegeL    The  universal  conception 

Ik  best  works  npon  his  philosophy 
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which  hod  been  formed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
inade  what  is  called  experieiioe  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed* 
ed  from  various  causes.  Firsdy  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Little  mors  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  &red  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  oesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  thteo 
unities  of  the  drama)  klae  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  meto 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essen^  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  folse  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  aa 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  dear  Aristotle's 
meliod. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consdousneaa  of 
that  which  really  exitti,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  hist  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  (/enetioaUy  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presenU  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifesto  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 

a  Hegel's  Vorlenaigm  iiier  GeoA.  der  PhSoto- 
pUe,  IL  pp.  298—422. 

b  Biese,  Die  PhUoKjihie  da  Ariitotelei  in  iinM 
Znnmmetthange,  mil  beitrndenr  Beriidaichtigmg  da 
phUotofMadten  SpradigebravchM,  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 
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cally ;  he  seiaet  npon  the  indiridiiiil  stepi  of  con- 
sdouniea*,  from  the  impmrion  on  the  senacs  to  the 
highest  ezerdie  of  raaioii,  and  exhibit!  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectnal  life.  He  aeta  out,  therefore, 
from  the  indiTidnal,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  vorld ;  and  thia  ia  the  empir- 
ieal  aide  of  his  philoaophf.  The  beginning  of  hia 
philoaophical  inreatigationi  ia  eatamoL  But  the 
end  in  view  manifeat*  itaelf  in  the  conrae  of  them. 
For,  while  in  thi*  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeaTOun  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinnc  nature  of  each  aepa- 
late  thing  according  to  the  internal  ibmatire 
prindplea  which  are  mherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  iL 

Next  to  this  ataiting-point,  an  eaaential  part  of 
bia  method  ia  the  eiUbiliim  and  nmoaU  of  (he 
diffiealtia  wkiek  eome  m  lit  wof  m  lie  eo»ne  of  tie 
moaliffaiion  {iroplai,  Iwrxfpeuu.  Comp.  Melapi. 
iii.  1,  pi  40,  20).  "For,"  aaya  Aristotle,  "thoae 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persona  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  aame  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  aeeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  ia  not  clear  to  auch  a 
peraon,  but  ia  dear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  penon  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condt- 
tion  ror  judging,  who  has,  aa  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opponng  doctrines  aa  though  they  were  antagoniat 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal."  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessore,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  ibnndation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (AfetapiL  L  3, 
Tap.  L  2.)  In  thia  manner  Ariatotle  proceeda  with 
an  impaitiaUty  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefiniteneas,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediatelr  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occura  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  ia  empirically  known,  ia  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  eonceptiona  of  the 
ordinary  nnderatanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cns- 
toma,  proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Melapi. 
xiL  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Oado,  iL  1,  </e  Oenerat,  Aiiim.  i.  2), 
and  above  all,  language,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  ftma  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  enleleeieia  (4vreAix<«i),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  ita  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining ;  wherenpon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  enteieoieia  toe  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entdecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (Siira^ui).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na- 
tural existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  hut  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  ita 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makea  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forma  of  the  univerae  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  thia,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  sdence  he  always,  ao 
to  my,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  an  not  com- 
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bined  by  the  vigoroua  aelf-devekipment  of  tk  ite 
into  one  whole,  the  aeveral  nwmbeis  of  whidM 
mutually  connected  and  dependent.  This,  die  i» 
monstmtion  of  the  onity  of  idea  in  the  eatire  i^ 
verse  of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  pwHi 
which  was  reserved  for  after  agT!s. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  wiitingi  «tn|| 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  hii  pii3gi»' 
phizing.  Here  the  object  of  investigatian  is  ainja 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  eidsl* 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Therenpoa  k 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  whkl  fkt 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  eaiUer  pUb- 
sopheis  {Pif.  I  2,  &&,  ek  Anana,  i.  2,  JMqiL 
L  3,  ftc,  £U.  McL  i. .%  Afagn.  Mor.  1 1,  PeSLi.); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  geneiaOy,  M 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  pfaibaipky. 
The  investigation  itaelf  then  begins  with  die  es» 
bition  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contndtcliai 
which  present  themselves  (dwoptu,  irop^iany 
These  are  sifted,  and  diacossed  and  ezplsi«d« 
all  sides  (jBiawopeu').  and  the  solutiim  and  Rem* 
ciliation  of  them  (\iHrij,  eiwoptaf,  in  ojqmMiai  Is 
dropccv)  ia  given  in  the  conrse  of  the  invsstigsticc 
{Afelapi.  i.  init.  p.  40,  Brandia,  Pifi.  iv.  4,  p.  211, 
L7,ed.Berol.)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  Tsrissi 
views  and  iqiories,  Aristotle  is  not  nnfrequoitly 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  aa  h 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Rblation  or  the  AjusroTBUnr  Pmi* 

aOFHY  TO  THB  PLATONIC 

In  the  Platonic  philoaophy  the  oppoailioB  W- 
tween  the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.     For  whilo  the  opposititBi  sad  am- 
tradiction  in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thosglit-- 
was  conquered  Inr  Phito's  dialectics,  tbeertml 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  npon  as  a  mM  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  l» 
true  and  proper  reality.     Between  these  tm,  at 
worid  of  ideas  and   &a  visible  worid  of  •PP'"' 
anoes,  there  exists,   according  to  Plata,  oalya 
paaaing  rebtian    of    partidpation    (^•f")  «* 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  '<'"^^  * 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certwn  extent  nm  * 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fiuhion  it  iaMs 
visible  existence.     Plato  accordingly  made  the  o- 
temal  worid  the  region  of  the  incompJe«ei»d  "jli 
of  the  contradictory  and  Use,  and  recogmsM*- 
solute  truth  only  in  the  eternal  inmmtahlB  mm. 
Now  this  oppodtion,  which  set  fixed  limits  ts  Of 
nition,  was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.     "'J'T 
down  the  propodtion,  that  the  idee,  wiJe*  esiM" 
of  itaelf  fiiahion  itself  into  reality,  is  P''*?'?*'^'', 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  be°»^ 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  « J""*" 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.    (*"^ 
xiL  6,    p.  246.  8.,    Btandis.)      The   trs»B««i 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  howtver,  Aii»f"»  f 
plains  by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  n^*?" 
{m-ifnio-is).     That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  n^V 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existoK*  nl 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  new;  )"'' v* 
material  itaelf  contains  in  itsdf  the  <W'''''^\t 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  hsve  s  snn 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  bm,  •• 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beantifuL    The  pm  » 
a  definite  fiorm  does  away  not  with  the  tat^ 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inhennt  a JW 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  malerid  is  bmi*'* 
so  as  to  assume  a  definite  existerife.    Thoi  bsIW 
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iflatwUdk  11  etanuJ,  fundmnoitil,  wfciht  tke 
')  object,  bihioDed  as  as  to  mrnuatt  m  iodiri- 
exkleneekpradiieed,ai>dpenheL    The  m*- 
m  which  the  Be^ttkn  u  inhemit,  it  th* 
tolity  (Mv^fux),  <mt  ef  which  the  ibmatin 
nple,  ai  ao  enteliidMia,  fiuhisn  itulf  into  ez- 
Thi^  ■■  the  fall  radity  {irifTua),  a  the 
lep  in  oopoaitian  to  the  men  potentialitj. 
to  tbcM  dafiaition,  the  Ariitntetien 
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etitaUy  &om  the  lower  to 
f,  from  tlie  Urafia  to  the  im^ix""  of 
,  of  which  the  potemtial,  ■ceoding  to  it*  pacn- 
fadlf,  ie  capable.  Thna  hy  mean*  el  the  «rSi|* 
Ike  BBiTtne  heooaea  a  whole  eonuttiiig  of  nm- 
tmStj  eaaneetad  meoiben,  in  whidi  tbieie  rftq 
atbia  Co  iiill  eziatcnoe.  In  inoigaaic  utton  the 
pipow  ■•  etiU  idmtical  with  the  necaeaty  of  the 
wmoa  i  but  in  sxgaiiie  natoie  it  eomea  into  eziat- 
ace  ae  the  aoal  of  the  enllTcned  object  (<fvx^). 
The  eneqy  {iripymta)  of  die  unl  ia,  at  an  entale- 
deia,  lirmgU,  both  rs»>  naftrrin^i,  ance,  a*  the 
KaqmaiT  actirity  of  the  mind,  it  i*  nicewarily 
AtpoideBt  on  the  es-opmation  of  the  leniMi  and 
n>>  vat^wft,  i.  «.  oognoaoent,  aelf-acting  leaaon, 
B  M  far  ai,  in  the  pore  element  of  thonpit  fined 
fina  what  ia  —"«"""-,  it  dsratet  the  finite  woiU 
aria  cagaoaeihle  trath.  Fran  thia  esdtad  print  «f 
new  Aiiitelle  raguded  and  mbjectad  to  inquiry 
tke  eatiiB  cnpire  of  reality  and  Bfe,  ai  it  had 
in^Ofei  iladf  19  to  his  tim*  in  tcienee,  art%  and 


VI.  Arutotu-un  Logic 
Ariitotie  ia  the  creator  of  the  tdenoe  of  logic. 
Ae  two  deepest  thinken  of  Gomany,  Kant  and 
Hcfd,  a^no«riedge  that  from  the  time  of  Alia- 
Mia  to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  bo  progieaa. 
AraiMle  haa  dcaeribed  the  pnre  fomu  and  opetar 
tan  «f  abstract  reaaon,  tifimii  OamgU,  widi  the 
Money  of  an  investigator  of  natme,  and  his  lo^ 
>>i  u  it  were,  a  nataral  histarr  of  this  "  fimte 
«l«»ght- 

Antolle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fiuidamen- 

U  WMsptiuiis  of  thonght,  fimn  langnage,  in  which 

■has  BiiTcnai  {onus  irf  thought  appear  as  parts  of 

V^    These  eategoiiea  (nmiTaplai,  also  sanry- 

t^iS  *^  aamiTwpe^fimia)  gire  all  the  possible 

<>|iiritiniii  far  the  difinent  mode*  in  which  ereir- 

^if  that  exisu  nay  be  viewed;  they  are  the 

■Mt  mircral  expressioiis  for  the  rehitions  which 

■■•laBtiy  near  in  things ;  iimdamental  definitions, 

sUch  cBBiat  he  oanpfriiended  under  any  higher 

{"■■lie  nneeptioa,  and  am,  therefore,  called  ytnn 

itt  dny  are  not  themselTe*  generis  eoneeptioDs, 

"^  gne  a^Mt  is  etssntial  ia  an  object,  hot  the 

■M  rniveml  naodea  of  expreaaiag  it.    An  inde- 

I<adnt  existence   belongs    to   oiloia,    ntbHamn, 

■iaB  of  sU  the    categories ;    the    rest    denote 

oslythedifierent  modes  sfwhat  is  inherent.     The 

oxtmes  themsdTcs,  therefere,  are  not  an  nltimsr 

bm,  by  saaoa  of  which  the  tine  cognition  of  an 

*>j*t  am  be  attained.     The  most  important  pro- 

V^"^  >■  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  sab^anecsi-  is, 

w  "the  miTenal  attains  to  lesUty  only  in  the 

"frMasl"   (^  otrm  oSm  rar  wp^mi  oiamr 

■'■•isr  Tar  tMMir  Ti  dnu). 


^in  it  the  internal  fennatiTe  principle;  fttf^ 
Ittkecxtcnial  form  ittelfl 

t  Tile  wfii-m  aiaia  cxpreste*  the  essential  qua- 
™n  tnlj,  the  tfirfai  aiirtai  are  substances,  io- 
"■''iig  both  eatwitial  and  accidental  qualitiei. 


After  aitoiiaw  (sMa)  Aristotle  fint  treats 
of  qaoMtitg,  which  with  that  which  is  lehtiTS 
attaches  to  the  wuteriti  of  the  snbstanca,  then 
pataei  to  what  is  qnalitatim,  which  has  refarenos 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object  (In  die  Metaphyiict  on  the  other  hand 
(t.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
aeeordaaee  with  ear  ooneeptions  of  them,  the  in- 
Teatigation  on  the  qaaUtatiTe  preeedea  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  an  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlinea. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  euotmous  multiplicity  of 
phaenoraena;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recar  in  connexion 
with  exislencs  are  fixed,  and  thns  the  necessity  far 
advancing  step  by  stsp  ad  infinitnm  is  removed. 
Bat  in  Aristotle's  view  they  an  not  the  altimatmn 
finr  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  wUch  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
sabslanoe,  and  an  traly  and  properiy  determined 
only  1^  means  of  that  which  ia  sabstaatial.  This 
agidn  M  determined  by  the  fftar,  which  is  what  ia 
essential  in  the  matenal,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  poipoae  of  the  thing.  This  parpoie,  sad 
nothug  short  of  this,  it  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  Ughest  opposition  in  which  tbs  porpoae 
naliaes  itself  is  that  of  tAsyut  and  in-MxMU 
(Ariat  d»  Anima,  ii.  e.  1.) 

The  categories  an  tb^e  waids  (rd  4i>t»  in^ 
wAaialt  Aryi^iisa).  As  and,  they  an  in  them- 
lelvea  neither  tme  nor  false.  They  became  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  meana  of  mutual 
refoence  in  a  ftcpaaHom  (nl  card  nyM-Aoaiiv 
Aeyrf/tsm).  A  prcpontini  it  the  expiessioD 
(ipiii^nia)  of  rafleeting  thought,  which  lepaatet 
and  oomtaines  {tuJfwa,  vufarXiMci).  This  opera- 
tion id  thought  manifests  itself  fint  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing fiton  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
preision  of  thonght  (4pitiima\.  Hen  he  tieata 
first  of  all  of  the  component  mmenta  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simpk  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  nference  to  the 
tme  and  the  false;  hsUy,  of  compoond  propositions 
(ai  ifvfatXtmiittrm  dvo^tbvta),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (at  dasfdivett  fasrd  rpiwtv),  out  af 
whkh  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  leeond  part  of  the  treatise  tnpl  ipiairmat 
the  diBferent  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  an  discussed.  Ths  essence  of  jud^ 
swal,  srfiieh  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
pn^oaitian,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  lepantet  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  univenal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  reUtion  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  rf 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  aweismMi.  In  judgment,  Univenal  and  Parti- 
cular an  reiiared  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  lepants  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(vpmina),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  univenal, 
the  other  the  particdar.  {Amd.  pr.  i.  25 ;  vi  iUp 
•it  lAor,  TO  ti  is  Itifot.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expreMion,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  ia 
necessarily  deduced.    But  Uie  oonduaion  ia  ttiU 
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eaniidend  apart  {rom  ita  particular  content* ;  it  is 
treated  qnite  ai  a  form,  and  the  remark  it  at  the 
nme  time  made,  that  for  tliat  very  reason  it  as  yet 
(applies  ns  with  no  biouilaige  (trurrifoi)-  But 
becanse  this  abstract  nnirersal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjectire  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
mWj  for  according  to  him,  pnq^  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (AaaL  pr.  i.  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  fonnation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forma  ol  condosion  in  them,  (cc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gires  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figure*  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  {tiropt!y), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  giren  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treat*  of  the  complete  conclusion 
aocoiding  to  it*  peculiar  determining  principle* 
(AnaL  iL  1 — 15),  points  oot  emn*  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (ca  16 — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  ImTe  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
Tiction  only.  (cc.  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  eondnsion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  bioicleJffs  till  we  arrive  at 
proq/",  k  &  a  eondnsion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  {rvWayuriiit  iwiarriiun>uus,  iriSti(a), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proofs  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  {nesuppose*  prm- 
dplet.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proot  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  prindplea  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
selves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  prooC  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (raiit)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (i^ixni),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  prindples  (d^x*'')  o"'  <>' 
itseU: 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  pod.  i.  7),  i.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(yim  Tivl)  considered  in  itsel£  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  doser 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  Kienca  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  graund- 
work  of  another  {uparipa  tcnri).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
{inarHiai)  has  for  it*  object  necessary  existence ; 
eoneeptian  (Uta),  on  the  other  hand,  ha*  for  its 
object  that  whidi  may  be  otherwise  constitnted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  bow  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  Hat  something  is,  and 
fciitjr  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  wo  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proo^  but  which  is  necessary  for  ibe 
complete  developnient  of  our  idea*,  via.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  i*  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  suted  teltat  aa  oA^  u.  This  is  effected 
by  defixUiom  (dpur/tit).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
nniveraal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  pnvod  by 
•ay  coadauou,    nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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mean*  of  induction.  {Anal.  patl.  n.  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  it*  existeoos 
it*el£  Arietotle  analyses  the  diffeient  kmd*  tt 
definition  {AnaL  poiL  ii.  10),  then  treata  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  dedam  the 
inly  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  it*  easeooe).  aaj 
lastly  lay*  down  the  method  of  *"^'"(r  a  coticct 
definition.  (AnaL  pod.  ii.  11,  &e.  ii.  l£)  Tlie  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  it*  essential  difierenoes,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  maas 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
eonsistmg  of  mutually  connected  and  dependeat 
member*.  One  aid  in  definition  ia  siAiiriiias 
{tiaSftmsX  The  definition  mnat  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. This  distinctness  is  attained  by  eodeavoor- 
ing  first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  beona 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  ifedes. 
The  nse  of  definition  i*  especially  impoctaat  ia 
proposing  problems.  {AnaL  pod.  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  rather  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  sc 
cording  to  the  abstract  farms  of  eondnsion,  sa  hs 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definiliaa 
{igurfHit)  fiirms  the  central  point  in  the  iuther 
prosecution  of  his  philosoidiieal  inveatigatiaaa.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idtu  of  a  thing  (v4  vi 
^v  ffvai)  in  the  identity  of  it*  tmltmai  and  mmce, 
and  so  continually  pointa  out  the  onivcnal  is  the 
particular. 

VIL  MsTAPHTaica, 

The  ^ird  pUlcoop^  (for  such  ia  (he  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  Ike 
science  of  the  first  prindples  and  caasea  of  things. 
{Mei.  iL  S,  4)  It  is  theoretic  adence,  and  &» 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  nasi 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uii- 
versal,  is  removed  as  fiir  as  possible  fitim  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  {Md.  i.  3.)  It  is,  howenr, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  sdenee.  bccsaie 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowaUe ;  and  the  nsM 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  aka  cf 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  canaea  or  princifdaa  of  tUags: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  {4  oiria  oi  ri  W 
in  cirw) ;  i.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (4  f^l 
mtl  ri  noKtlfttroy)  ;  c.  The  prindple  of  aioda 
(iOsr  i(  dfx^  T^i  Kiy^c—tt) ;  d.  The  poipsss  asd 
the  good  {ri  eiS  {mm  ksX  ri  iyoBir).  The  esditr 
philosophen  (thi*  Aristotle  *hews  in  the  fint  kaak 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognised  indeed  sll  these 
riassiis  singly,  but  ndther  distinctly  nor  in  coasa- 
ion.  With  full  consdonsness  he  dedsn^  sAtr 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  fini 
the  loniao  philoaophen  to  Plato  in  bold  and  Baf 
terly  outline*,  that  thi*  sdenee  of  the  first  pUlno- 
phy  bad  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  liipiag  ckilil 
(^xAAiJ-ofiii^,  Met,  L  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consdonsness  of  the  apposition  fcetwees 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself  and  the  ospiiiioa 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  premppoeed  in  sll  pkili>- 
sophixing.  This  consdousnesa,  which  has  coae  «> 
in  all  iu  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  ik* 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  posseiBe*.  D>' 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (inftai),  '^ 
rise  against  science  itself  and  iU  definitioaa  Tken 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  ooniidcn  «■ 
all  sides,  and  therefirooi  arrive*  at  the  fcUix'it 
result : — 
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I.  Then  ■  a  adenoe  which  eontiden  ezutenee 
M  nek,  tpd  tha  defiaitwiu  pertaining  to  it  aa 
•Kk.  2.  It  i>  not  the  aame  with  any  one  of  the 
(Bticalir  tdence*,  for  all  these  oonaider  only  a 
)ut  «f  what  eziati  and  iu  attribntea.  S.  The 
frmapla  lod  Ugial  eaiaa  of  thinga  mtut  haTO  a 
mtim  appRqpriate  only  to  them. 

EziMaim  ia  indeed  defined  in  Tarioua  ways,  and 
dmua  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
nether  tiae  the  condition  or  conatitation,  magni- 
tude, &b,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
erer,  the  Wial,  wbidi  denotes  the  substance,  is 
Ike  Snt  (Atet  ni  I.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  AU  other 
itCmoiat  only  state  attribntea  or  qiWities  of  this 
int  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
■ibsanes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sab- 
Mnee  (sMa)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
•niTthing,  and  we  do  not  airiTe  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  bow  great,  or  where, 
it,  it  is,  bat  when  we  know  tdiat  it  is.  The 
faealion,  therefore,  ia.  What  is  the  substance? 
(Til  4  tiaia;)  which  has  OTer  been  the  object 
•(  phikaophica]  inveatigation.  (MeL  TiL  1.  f. 
lOU.)  Aiiatatle  distinguishes  thice  kinds  of 
■ibatuees :  1.  Safaatanoe  perceptible  by  the  aenaes 
(Mtt  xiL  1,  2,  viL  7),  which  ia  finite  and  pe- 
ahaie,  like  aingle  aenaiUe  objecta.  The  mo- 
■Ua  of  thia  aensible  anbstance  are, —  a.  the 
■atter,  that  which  ia  fundamental,  constant;  b. 
ftiailai  things,  the  negative  in  rdation  to  each 
atiier ;  c.  the  motive  principle,  the  pore  form  or 
<B«-  2:  The  second  higher  kind  of  aubatance  ia 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  aenaes,  but  ia 
■aperiihahle,  snch  as  the  heavenly  bodiea.  Here 
Iha  active  principle  (Mfrytia,  actua)  atepa  in, 
wbicfc,  in  ao  far  aa  it  containa  that  which  ia  to  be 
(ndoeed,  ia  understanding  (mus).  That  which  it 
••etaiaa  is  the  purpoae,  which  is  realised  by  means 
<f  the  jrqryna.  The  two  extremes  are  here  po' 
ttatahty  and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
|Mave  smveraal  and  the  active  univeraaL  Theae 
t««  ate  not  anbject  to  change.  That  which  ia 
daaged  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  firom 
tn  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
5^  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  fiir  as  it 
iadiemetive  pondple,  is  called  the  soase  {ifx^), 
tat,  in  10  far  aa  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
■'''a.  {MtL  T.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  givea 
■ality  to  that  which  it  containa  in  itaelf :  this  le- 
■aiu  the  lame :  it  is  atill,  however,  natter,  which 
>•  HBaaX  bora  the  active  principle,  though  both 
■a  eaalaaed.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
fifm,  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
■saAy  eained  idea  of  trrtKix*"!,  or  the  purpoae 
^^>Kd  by  the  brmative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
*V>*ai  ia  this  :  IrrtKtx**^  signiKea  in  the  dif- 
mu  gtades  of  existence  the  completum  which  is 
■  canfaniity  with  each  single  eziatia^  thin^ ; 
id  UfjHa  denotes  the  actuality  which  ia  m 
*°*fa<aity  with  thia  completion.    {Melaph.  ix,  8, 

L17S.  8,  Bnud.)     Thus  the  soul  is  eaaentially 
aWx«a.* 
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3.  The  thiid  Idnd  of  snbstanoe  is  that  in  which 
tivaiAit,  Mpytia,  and  ^i^reX^x""  are  united ;  the 
almiltile  nbitaMt ;  the  eternal,  unmoved ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  ia  pure  activity  (actus 
puma,  Mii,  xiL  6,  iz.  8,  ziL  7),  is  Ood  himsel£ 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy ia,  that  thought  and  the  aubject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mp7«ia)  an  one  and  the  same.  Ood  himaelf  ia 
eternal  diooght,  and  hia  thonght  is  operation,  life, 
action, — ^it  is  the  thought  of  thought.*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  ao  iar  aa  they  are  tlie 
anbjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (oilvfa).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  aa  a  thought,  but  aa  a  body  i  it  haa, 
however,  a  aoul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  aaying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  as  a  living  Ood,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  eziunination  o^  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible eaaencea  can  be  looked  upon  aa  principles 
of  eziatence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  ih>m  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  apiritual  world ;  but 
the  abaolute  principle  is  Ood, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  mCf  was  declared  in 
a  prafounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thonght,  existence  ii  at  the  aame  time  implied. 
Thonght  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  In  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themaelvea  so 
aa  to  aaaume  an  individual  exiatence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  leaaon  completea  itself  ao  as 
to  become  the  aelteonacioua  activity  of  thinking 
leaaon.  By  it  he  recognizee  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  amin,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  w« 
most  hen  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.    Tua  Particular  Scikncxr. 

Heipectitig  tit  Eueact  of  Iha  Particular  jUmoes, 
taut  &»  divuion  of  Hem  into  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Sdetaet, — The  adenoe  of  the  particular  can 


*  Tha  actuality  of  each  thing  presnppoaes  an 
■igiul  mlemal  potentiality,  wUcn  is  m  itaelf 
^  ceneaivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
uto  of  a  tUi^  ia  followed  by  ita  actuality  in 
"""•as  either  to  men  exiatence  or  to  action, 
^ui  actuality  ia  Mfryva,  aeba,  and  ia  perceptible, 
nt,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  teal 


thing,  the  potentiality  must  paas  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  tianaition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calla  entelecheia 
(ri)  trrtXit  txo»),  becanae  it  unites  both  tha 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  ia  a  motion,  and  aocoid- 
mgly  the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (4 
Toil  tmiiai  jrroi  irrtXix"'^  i  Toiotrrov,  itdniru 
imiy.  The  potentiality  (Uyofut)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (MprytuL)  without  entelecheia ;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tial!^. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  menly  a  thing  icard  Silra/uy ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself  it  becomes  a  thing  mr* 
Mpytuv.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  hot 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  nference  to 
attributes  already  aetnally  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Oruber's  Bit^ciopadie.) 

*  ilfatxii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  airiv  Spa  rot!  «Twrp 
iarl  ri  ttpiriarw  ml  larw  i|  rtifra,  roifffawt 
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•zut  only  when  tbc  otnu*  of  the  partieuhr,  the 
foifriw,  i, «.  the  conceivable,  the  reuonsble,  ii 
peienved.  (MeL  vil  6.)  It  presuppowi  the 
principles  of  the  inteUoctiial  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
troth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  pnt^,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  scienoe  seta  oat  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  uie  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(nllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
lenis  the  particnlar  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (luLnm),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  percpption  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reneon.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  frli»- 
hood,  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousnesa. 

Evenr  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject {yuvs,  Attal.  pott.  i.  28,  Met.  xi.  7),  and  seeks 
oertain  principles  and  causes  of  it  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
scienoe  daduem  Ike  proof  out  nf  Ike  prineipla  peat- 
liar  loil,i.e.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i.  a.  the 
principle*  peculiar  to  it),  enrf.  i.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  e.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  arc  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ax- 
ample,  the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  acenracy  (<lK^(«a)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it  (Met.  xiii.  3;  Anal.  pniL  L  27; 
in*/,  iv.  1,  L  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (iitpiSiit),  is 
pedantic  {i'tXtMtpT,  Met.  L  1,  pi  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  ptactical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (ir  riw^, 
Elk.  Nie.  L  I,  ii.  2,  ix.  2)l  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  aeci- 
denlaL  For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  foct,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  we  individual  existence 
(riie  r<)  with  its  foruiittive  principle,  is  the  really 
aubstaatial';  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essence*  and  those  which  are  ouiTersal  an  almost 
the  some  natures  (Met,  ml  9,  p.  1086,  3  Bekk.) 
/<  it  oiiif  in  ike  iadmimil  litU  tie  wtnertml  aUauu 
tBTeaiUj). 

The  partteolar  science*  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  it*  essen- 
thU  characteristics.  For  this  puipos*  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  mkde»ti»iMI»el»ifm)d»imfiirrU 
'- holds  good.     (Its  Amm.  iii.  8.)     In  the 
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Mw>  ■mBtfTOiit  the  aenaiUe,  finite  «<aU  is*  Bs- 
cessary  production  of  eosnition.  It  attains  Is  the 
cognition  of  nothing  witoont  sesmmu  pew«|itisa. 
But  it  is  only  the  iwt  sroorrutas  which  attsini  Is 
the  cognition  of  the  eomplete  truth  of  the  icnaljle 
worid,  and  here  etas  vmA  the  prapositiaB  hiUi 
good:  mkU  eat  m  teatu,   qmad  mam  fierU  im  m- 


Reason  is  either  flUonstfaat  or  praelieal  sessai 
(tUAmiMt.m.10}.  The  object  of  the  fint  is  tW 
oagnition  of  truth  (of  the  UBiToiml,  ths  nnchssfs- 
able);  the  object  of  the  other  i*  the  reolisatioii,  ij 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  oqgnitica  aC 
which  has  been  attained.  {Melapk.  n.  1.)  Pne- 
tical  reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  partinlv 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  ngsktfd 
bythauniTersaL  (£lli.Me..n.l2.)  Thetcitaiife 
treatment  of  the  monl  (eOaos  aiiii  poUm)  ttt, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  ao  ninch  what  vims 
is  (oi)  yip  W  eOAiur  t(  farir  4  dfirr^  marsfu^ 
ElL  \ie.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  becosie  vir 
tuous(dAA'Tv'a7a0alY«>H^u«a}.  Without  this  hit 
object  it  would  be  ^  no  tut.  The  diflennc*  be- 
tween action  and  the  axetoae  of  the  creative  ponr 
{•wft^nTeo'  and  wouuf)  in  the  province  of  pcaetiesl 
reason,  is  the  foundatioa  of  the  difference  b«w«a 
morali^  and  art  What  i*  cosnmOB  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (MeL  xi  7),  and  that  ths  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  ha*  reference  to  that  MA 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existenccb  (AU.  M» 
vi.  4.)  The  diffsrence,  thererefon,  betweea  the 
two  IS  this:  that  in  action  Cwfimui)  the  pw- 
pose  lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  wjmsvw), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself  _>bilB 
in  the  exereise  of  the  creative  power  (»oi«i»)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  (AfWh^tL  vi.  I; 
Moffm.  Mar.  i.  35.) 

The  theoretical  science*  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  aoeordnnee  with  the  idea,  sad  am 
be  deduced  from  it.     Their  object  is  either,  a.  tie 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  tk« 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  hosrever,  ii  iml 
restricted  to  one  aide  of  the  material,  to  the  qssa- 
titative  {Met  xiii.  2), —  accordingly  vd  it'T" 
i\\'  oil  x^pur*^  ;    or,  &   the  nniverial,  ss  tf 
means  of  the  fomative  principles,  which  P<*  J* 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  sxisteacs  ia  tM 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dx'^"™  ^'    , 
ditfyirra)  j  a  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  "u"*™' 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  {ri  <•>"' 
leal  iKbrfror  sol  x't"^'")-     Oni  of    "j"**^ 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  pty«ts,  *"■ 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  tke  poe- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  objaet  scum, 
morality  in  the  individnal  and  in  the  stale  (a«si* 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exerdse  of  ths  osaH" 
faculty,  and  art  (poeties,  rhetoric). 
A. 
Tui  TmiunBTicAL  Scibncxs. 
\.  Naland  Sdenca. 

The  science  of  Pkfeiet  (i|  ^isi  ^J^* 
pivett  iwurr^foi)  eonsiden  that  existeacs  wbw 
i*  snsesptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  ■°'T 
idea  in  iu  spiritual  existence  (vi  vl  ^  i*"^ 
but  th*  idea  in  iU  real  existance  in  the  nsten* 
(t(J  t<  Apti).  Natural  existence  hsa  the  ongaj 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  ^""V^^ 
what  exists  to  what  exist*.  Natare,  tb«sfc«».  ■ 
no  lifeless  substratuin,  but  an  oiganisslio*  F"' 
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mmi  of  EA^  a  yiaum  of  beeoiaiiig  ud  being 
pedaeedfin  which  the  noving  power,  cooustiiig  in 
Ifce  fanetim  pnadple,  ie  that  which  lira  it  its 
itfi.  Is  nMiml  e-rietwiwi  wtaUer  ((A*),  depri- 
ntioa  (m^fifnt},  and  the  foimatiT*  principle,  an 

■  JMijiaiiHf  union.  Matter  i«  tlie  fonndation 
tl  the  iiwnHiild,  fiir  everything,  according  to  the 
faaadTC  pnxdple,  which  in  ittelf  ia  perfect,  striTee 
to  adnaee  from  it  to  that  which  ia  more  perfect, 
tin  it  atlaiaa  la  actuality.  The  internal  fbrmatire 
padpie,  OB  the  other  hand,  ia  the  haait  of  what 

■  aachangcable  in  that  which  ia  manifold.  For 
the  fannatiTa  principle  ia  in  itielf  eternal  and  im- 
pnhable,  and  ia  peiiahaUe  only  in  oo  br  aa  it 
nfeadia»  itadf  in  the  matenal.  Natonl  idenee 
fwiiidHi  the  brmatiTe  prindpln  which  in  motion 
•adckaagecoBtinnallf  reangenderthemaelTei.  The 
fanatiTe  principle  and  the  pnrpooe  are  the  nme, 
nljr  cBDcnred  of  in  a  difiemit  relatioD: — the 
fnaaiire  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ao- 
taaOj  iziia  ;  porpoee,  in  relation  to  the  tokjr  ?  of 
k.  The  identity  of  the  two  ii  the  opemtnx  eamm. 
IW  relation  of  piirpoae  ia  the  higheat  caate,  in 
*hi^  iB  phyncal  canaea  concentrate  themoelYea. 
(Afi.  a.  J—B.)  Whererer  there  ia  purpoae  there 
iiactitity  (sfiiTTerau,  Plg^.  iL  8)  in  relation  to 
lUi  paipeoe,  and  aecoiding  to  the  actirity  of  each 
tUng^  io  is  ita  natural  oonstitatioa.  Nature  now 
hs  a  pmpaae^  hot  it  ia  independent  rf  all  reflection 
■dnawidfiatian.  {fkf.Le.)  It  createa  acoord- 
■g  ta  an  Bnconadooa  impolae,  and  ita  actinty  ia  a 
immmJMl,  hot  not  •  dirine  actinty  (ii  yip  ^Ara 
ia*H>ia  d^A'  ai  S««a,  de  Div.  fr  Somn.  e.  2). 
ffiBiliiuu  it  doea  not  attain  ita  object,  becanae  in 
in  fcnnatiTe  prooeaa  it  cannot  oreipower  the 
■■•(•rial ;  and  then,  thnogh  thia  partial  frustration 
>t  the  poipoaa,  abartiana  are  pniduced.  (Ph/i,  I. «., 
A  Gmtr.  Amm.  rr.  4.)  Nature  therefore  naa  the 
inadatian  of  ita  derelapment  and  exiatenee  in 
■tid^ — is  its  own  porpoee  ;  it  is  an  oreanie  whole, 
ia  which  eTerything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorons  reci- 
pwal  action,  and  exhibita  a  series  of  gradations 
hsB  the  leas  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
Miwiiiiig  actire  principle  ia  the  cBos,  and  this 
*lna  perfected  ia  mnt\ix»WL  and  Mpytia,  in  con- 
*M  with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tatisl,  is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
liah  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
ondng  ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
■Ware,  and  he  who  haa  not  arrired  at  the  cogni- 
ten  of  motian  does  not  nndentand  nature.  (Pkgi. 
Si- 1.)  Motion  ia  the  meana  by  wliich  eTetything 
■■tins  to  adnnee  frcin  potentidUty  (matter)  to  that 
■taality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
f^ahle,  Lt.  to  the  form  qipnpriate  to  it,  which  ia 
ito  popeat.  The  sitot  is  tiina  what  is  true  in  the 
nible  ohject,  hot  not  apart  fram  the  pracess  of  be- 
^•■ng;  Imt  it  ia  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
>>J  mM,  inasomeh  aa  it  is  the  active,  feshioning 
puopku  The  tme  principle  of  natuial  science, 
•^ifcie,  Kca  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
vUch  lo^  upon  nature  aa  something  continually 
reeominc,  aa  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actasnty.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  nnpro- 
locod ;  it  is  tha  life  (alai>  {"W  n$  o3<ra)  in  all 
astoal  things.  {Pif$.  viiL  1.)  Through  this 
•triviiig  of  au  natural  esiatencea  after  the  imper- 
■iisble,  everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
(AOaMr.ilasaLlii  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
(■■•idcred  in  themaelvea,  have  motion  in  them- 
toisH,  reciprocally  produce  each  other,   and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  s:^  earth  and  fire, 
MtL  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  pnceas  of  leneation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  tbemselvoa  (dt  Amm.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  fer  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  aa  oas  according  to  number 
{h  ipiBiif),  they  an  not  eternal.  A  cpnstant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  fbrmationa,  and  makea  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (At  Otdo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tiona  of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  £ram  one  to  the  other 
{Pl^t.  iv.  5  ;  Di  Oatlo,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
bma  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  peiiect  forms, 
shews  itsel£  (Dt  Anima,  ii.  2,  i.)  Nattml  taemt 
Um  wiuit  foUxnc  Iku  procea  ^  devdofmenl,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  bow  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  pointa 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  awa,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  oiganixation  {Polil.  i.  8 ;  HaL 
Amm.  ix.  I  ;  Z>s  Partib.  Amim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  fiirther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  vol  ii.  pp.  69 — 
216. 

2.  MtMtmaiia  and  Ms  MaUuwiatical  Sdtmia. 

Mathematica  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  bnt  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  conaider,  only  the  qutmHtatm. 
{Mel.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  aide  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  undentanding  (Sidraia) 
dwells  where  it  considen  the  univenal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  undentanding.  Tois  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  caaea  {Pig:  ii-  2) ;  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  arufence  aa  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (irspt  ri  iiifot  rqt  oUtlat  SAqt 
woxsTroi  Hlr  Sn^av,  Mtt.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
eneea,  therefore,  is  this  ;  the  science  of  phgna 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  on  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  fiir  as  this  haa  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  {MtU 

Ti.  1,  nl  7.)  ,^       .      .      o 

The  science  of  maliemaiiai,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  ore  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveobla  in  so  &r  aa  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  mc/apiyMe*,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 
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Mnthcmatica,  therefore,  stand  bulf-vny  betireen 

Ehysict  and  metaphyrict.  {Afet.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
9,  p.  33,  23,  zl  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  ezista  only  tmaiin  (accotding  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abatractiTe  operation  of  the  under- 
•tanding,  and  ii  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  rabttantiaL  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  ita  peculiar  definition*  not  ficom  the 
idea,  but  only  by  meana  of  separation  [e.g.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Met  iv.  2,  I'hip.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it. 
(,Phy>.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the-  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (Met.  ir.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  tu  siici.* 

Respecting  the  new  token  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathenuktical  sciences,  see  Biese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

TBI  Practical  Scibnchl 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
qnontitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautifiil,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences.  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetic* 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Bikkt. 

1.  Omeral  D^iiulioni.+ — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiaat  (titaiiuria.  Elk.  Nie.  i.  2—7,  x.  6—8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(iyipytm)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  soke  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  kunian 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Sti.  Nie.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  tbi*  definition  are  virtue,  and   external 


*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(faa9iViaTU(&>,  Diog.  LaerL  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writen  is  losL  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytic*. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  hi* 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (AtmLpoit.  i.  27,  Met 
r.6.) 

f  In  thi*  review  of  the  ethical  eystem  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  coune  the  progre**  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  port  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  dnnimstances  as  means  of  virtne.  Virtm 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectnal  viitoes  (<w- 
rairriKot),  or  moral  virtues  (48i«a/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  fiKulty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accoid- 
ing  to  thi*  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  vittaes, 
which  Aristotle  paints  out  in  the  second  hook  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  difierenL  The  intelleetnal  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  viitiKS 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  ft  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  qnile 
general  duections  admit  ai  being  given  ret^nsg 
them.  Youth  must  be  accnstomed  and  tnioed 
"to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  br 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmacli 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Eth.  Nie  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
tefiain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
leuiperaie.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  pisc- 
tise  iL  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  beconn 
good  himself;  and  virtne  is  therefore  a  habit,  sod 
that  too  accom[wnied  by  ibre-choice  (I(u  'poayf- 
Tun{),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjectiTs 
incliiiations  and  impulses  (Elk.  Nie  il  G),  sad 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  tbs 
rational  man  (d  ^piyifAot)  determine*.  This  ne- 
dium  assume*  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  infiuence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  t> 
other*  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  ths  ei- 
tremes ;  they  coatiadict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depend*  on  the  paiticolar  incli- 
nations of  the  individual 

2.  Special  pari.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  fire, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  sad 
not  before  give*  the  development  of  the  etkkal 
(iii.  8,  V.  extr.)  and  toyical  (vL)  virtue*.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happine**,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  ports,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ediics  ii  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  ciicomstanoe*  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtne  throagh 
the  good  manifesUng  itself  in  them  as  the  pmpoie. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtne  i*  cimnecttd 
chiefiy  arith  firmneu  of  Aaraettr,  which  exUUts 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (tr/Kfikttta)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  a*  in  endurance  [mf/rtfia,  a  Platonic 
idea  :  see  Plat  Laektt),  which  remains  nnshakea, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (£U.  Nie.  ra.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifisst*  itself  especislly 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  hiaseK 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  ths 
investigation  of  (h»  etmtiai  nalmre  of  fUantt  e*i 
pain,  (Elk.  Nie.  vii.  12,  &c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  s 
virtue  (viii.  1 ),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tue*, is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  eontimmx* 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9tk 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  aiefsl 
expllcitness.  He  shews  that  it  form*  the  ibnnda- 
tion  for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  tbs 
realisation  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  latpi 
circle*  of  social  life.  Laatly,  the  unrestricted  eze^ 
cise  of  each  apecies  of  activity  directed  towards  ths 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  fieeling  of  as  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  srhieh  ths 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance^  ft- 
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dietf  •  fbanam,  whicb  cxeidae*  a  powerfnl  mfln- 
tne*  in  uging  the  man  on  to  Tiitnaai  actiTity, 
baida  being  the  romtent  atteadutt  of  the  latter, 
la  ihii  poiiit  of  Tiaw  Ariitotle,  in  tlw  10th  book 
(£tL  iVfe,  z.  1-6),  tiesta  of  pleuore  a*  a  powerful 
Mifana  of  nrtnc. 

After  the  prindpal  elementi  of  the  definition  of 
riitae  haie  been  thiu  gone  throogh,  the  happineia 
«f  the  theoretical  lift  of  reawn,  t.  c.  of  the  life 
derated  to  phibaopfaieal  contemplation,  it  brona^t 
•noiiaentlj  into  view ;  which,  aa  a  diTine  kind  of 
Be,  ia  aecoided  to  bnt  few  men.  (BO.  Nk.  x.  8.) 
la  oontaat  with  thia  ttaodi  the  happiness  of 
actin,  piaeticBl  life,  which  has  its  finn  basis  in 
the  etfatcal  rirtaea,  and  in  external  good  arcum- 
stsDccs  the  UMsna  of  canring  out  and  acoomplish- 
Bg  the  h%faer  enda  of  liie.  Tku,  iaicner,  eon 
M^  tab  plaai  IN  THs  aTATi ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
thoaaelTes  cmdnct  tia  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
topoGtaca. 

The  etUca  of  Aiistotle  preaerred  the  most  com- 
plete dereJopment  of  the  doctrine  of  rirtoe,  re- 
poded  bum  the  point  of  new  chosen  by  the  an- 
tienta  The  problem  which  he  hen  proposed  to 
hJBsdf  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
gsod  in  the  proeesa  of  &«xh»i^  in  that  way  in 
whiih  it  a  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indiri- 
doaliies  itself  moat  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
iwflinatwms  of  men  {the  existence  of  which  as  sacb 
>B  their  natncal  condition,  according  to  the  Tiew 
taken  by  the  andents,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
•scmdlj,  by  meaoB  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
■iae  I&  proper  mediwn  ior  these  manifold  bents, 
sad  w  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
I)  Aew  that  the  obligation  to  Uvt  according  to  this 
nk,  ia  (bunded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
k%her  cttionality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
vhick  SK  firm  and  immoTcable  fium  the  immuta- 
ble bsais  of  action. 

2.  PaliUa. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fnndamental 
deoeati  (oreixeia.  PoUL  ir.  II,  ed.  Suhr)  of 
psGtics,  of  which  the  fonner  science  is  itself  a 
Faniodar  part  (ToAirunf  tu,  Eli,  Nie.  i.  1,  Magn. 
Mr.  L  I.)  Both  hare  the  same  end — happiness, 
soly  that  it  is  &r  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
ra^act  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (Po- 
l>t-  m.  12.)  PracUcal  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
>ad  the  tame  species  of  habit  {Eli.  Nie.  vL  8); 
afl  thej  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  ta  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
°l>)sct  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  commtmity. 
Ia  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  it : 
&  The  management  of  the  &niily — oeconomics. 
L  In  the  management  of  the  ttate.— a,  Lcgulatm 
fmr  (r^iaSm-uni),  which  regulatet  the  general 
RlatioDs(dpxn'i<Toviinf).  fi.  Adminuirativepoteer 
(nXtruni)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
*'<<|>D,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
psttiealar  eirconutances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
■■■Xative  power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  itaie  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
{fi—*f>rruni),  and  which  poaseises  the  power  of 
■nlying  the  laws  to  pablic  relations ;  secondly,  in 
ths  jadodal  power  {Samaruai),  with  the  applica- 
lieo  of  the  laws  to  piivata  concerns. 

At  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
l^fccti  i  <k  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
>n«ea  aiker  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
■  It  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 

•at  the  fuaEtj  of  self-sufficiency  {airioKua)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  idl  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Mas  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  natun 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  (^cior  rokt- 
TiK^,  PolU.  L  2,  iii  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  coi>- 
sitting  of  organically  connected  members,  is  l^ 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  &mily ;  it 
is  the  absolute  priiu.  As  the  band  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  {Polit.  i.  2,  eztr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  ttate  that  airipKtm,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bars 
life,  but  idso  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
^Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  sonl  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(dprrq) ;  conteqnently,  in  the  ttate,  and  in  nothing 
tbort  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nontBhle,  in  as  far  aa  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  dtizeni  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Etk.  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politict  therefore  it  the  necetsary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
Tplrrtpon  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  Sirrtpoy  to  the  PoUtics, 

According  to  the  method  of  gienetic  develop- 
ment (vard  riir  il^iryq^^i^  fUtoSw,  PolU.  i.  I), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nrst  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  fiunily  {oIkIu).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  it  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  on  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  frtedam,  Chriitionity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  fiunily 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  detpotic  {ttmtartiri),  nuptial  (yo^ukt)),  and 
parental  (rcn'oiranrrucTJ ),  with  which  is  associated 
betides  the  oiKimotuKii.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  fint  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
{Polii.  i.  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  it  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germt  of  friendthip,  constitution,  and  all  that  it 
just  [Eti.  Eudan.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purprm  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  aa  well  to  imaginary  (Pinto), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  cnlls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realian- 
tion  of  the  idea  of  a  state.     Thereupon  in  tiie 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  itste  aA- 
cording  to  it*  Beponition  into  different  fonns  of 
goTemment ;  in  the  fonrth  book  be  considers  the 
MTeral  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
l^slation.  For  legiiiiUion  is  dependent  on  the  cum- 
tUMxm,  not  vice  vertA.  That  is  to  say,  comtitutum 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  soTereignty  {ri  idpiov)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  it  thus  the  son/  of 
the  state.  {PolH.  ir.  1,  iii  4.)  The  hwi,  on  the 
other  hand,  ere  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
iug  to  which  the  goTeming  body  gorems,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  ariitocnuy,  Imgdom,  and  repuUie 
(waArrf la  4  t^  Koiyf  irpmrayoptvoitiyri  JKojurri), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perrersions 
(raptxtiirfis)  of  them:  oligarchs,  lyrannf,  demo- 
enuy.  These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  I,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  vxalth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the  preponderance  of  infernal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considen  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  {Polit.  iiL 
1 7,  iv.  1 ) ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  stntes,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  {Polit.  it.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  ((rvySiMur/xo/), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  fimctions  of  political 
power.  {PoliL  iv.  14,  vi)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the   philosopher  proceeds   to   the   real 

{>roblem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
y  constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
^Vhat  is  the  best  constitution  f  is  connected  with 
tbe  question.  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life? {PoUttiWA)  he  develops  the exto-no/ conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (PoliL 
vii.  4,  Ice.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  tnternal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  Tii.  IS,  Ac.)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  yontfa,  which  be 
therefore  considen  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  hiunan  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  (Polit,  vii,  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  elUa  form  the  ground-work,  viz.  htunan 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
stiirted — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
poinu  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  deportments  of 
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S.  JOelorie  ami  AetUeties. 

I.  J&etoric — Here  we  need  say  but  fitde; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  wUdi  Rkb 
to  this  subject,  are  mora  generally  knows  ui 
read  than  the  properly  philoaophical  writiop,  sid 
partly  because  the  sabject  itself  is  of  cmaHeniij 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  anly  ■«■■ 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (irrfn-fatet)  wilk 
dialectics,  for  both  haTe  to  do  with  snbjeet^  wilk 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  sdesKc,  my 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  teifeeisf 
which  every  one  deema  himself  capable  of  iotea^ 
a  judgment.     Every  one  eonsidera  himaei(  ui  is 
to  a  certain  extent,   an  ocator  and  dialadidsa 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routina  to  an  artistic  ki»*- 
ledge,  by  means  of  tkeorf,  which  airives  at  ths 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  mnu  \if 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theentiidy 
trained,   attains   his   object     (lUet  I  1.)    Tit 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  aignmeDtatiai  ij 
which  conviction  is  produced.     EnthyaMaes  sis 
the    foundation    (niixei  Tijr   wfortwi)    of  op- 
mentation.      Aristotle,  aa  he  hims^  says,  fart 
directed  his  attention   to   the   fnndameiital  ;rii- 
ciples  of  these.     The  obfect  of  Rhetoric  isenne- 
tion,  but  ila    business   (Ipyor)  oonusts  in  &■ 
covering  that  which  awakens  bdief  with  leqieel  t« 
the  subject  in  hand.  (lOeL  i.  Uoiri  wsi«i  lf)» 
airijs,  iMi  r6  ltta>  ri  ^rifx'"^'  «rfwi  vifJ 
i*dvTov,      Comp.    QnintiL    ii.    15,    13;   Us*. 
Schmidt  th  tenqton  quo  ab  Arist.  titri  is  ik 
rieU  edits,  p.  8,  &&)      The  means  of  proof  (vivrta) 
therefore  an  what  we  an  mainly  concerned  witk 
These  are  partly  external  (witneaaes,  &c),  paitlj 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator ;  to  thess 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (itos)  of  the  onttr 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers  aa^  ^ 
mode  itself  in  which  the  argnments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  whst  >•  n- 
quisite  in  the  otMor :  he  must  understand  he*  to 
form  condusions,  must  possess  an  insight  iats  tis 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  M  > 
Bcquuntance   with    the    passions.    (iStA  ■>.  32.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  ont  of  t«s 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics,     (i.  4.)    For  tig>- 
mentation,  example  and  enthymeme  are  in  lielonc, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialsrtica 
As  r^ards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthynoM 
are  taken  from   the  niecial  departments  of  tM 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  {■^ 
Ucular  points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  ^'■'j'' 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  wiii  »• 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself  *™< 
particulariy  in  the  treatment  of  the  sMu,  o''™' 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience  *l><<* 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  homo 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  davelop  th«niiH»" 
out  of  the  diflferent  dispositions  which  may  sw 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  n<meiy<  ■ 
either  a  isagis,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  iske « 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  fMBi  * 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  win' " 
pest  In  accordance  with  these  different  clisi» 
ten  in  which  the  hearer  appean,  there  R^ 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deliieratif  {T^ 
cvingovKtirriKir),  the  fimme  (y.  SutO'S»),  "" 
epideictu  (y.  IwiSturruanr).  Aristotle  thin  de^ 
mines  what  an  the  essential  elsments  of  t'''* 
qieciei,  and  iiirthcr  the  occasion  and  piilf<*<*  " 
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Ihnh  The  diflcmia  of  paipow  again  iiitoItu 
mwtwo  to  the  apinpnta  ugninenU,  according 
M  ihnt  aic  wrnmoa  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  coDvincing,  howorer,  dcpenda  not 
■cnly  CO  entorical  conchitioni,  but  sin  on 
the  oadibilitjr  of  tlw  oiator,  and  tha  digpoiition  of 
tlK  heaitfa.  ThcKfoK  it  ii  neoeaaaiy  to  shew 
kow  tke  &TODiaUa  ditpoiitian  nquiiitc  on  ererf 
ocEuign  ia  to  be  prodnoed  in  the  mind  of  the 
haaicr.  But  a  penon  muat  know  not  only  «iat 
u  Bj,  bat  alio  kow  to  uy  iL  Theiefoie  rhetoric 
ba,  by  way  of  concfauion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
ufKmaa  and  aixangcmenL 

i.  PteHa. — **Thaa,  O  man,  alone  poeanwat 
anl"  Thia  dictom  of  Schiller'k  ii  already  ex- 
pRMtd  by  Arstotla.  (Afat  i.  1.)  In  art  the 
pmdaction  of  a  mak  i*  the  main  matter  and  the 
naia  parpoae^  whilit  tha  pupoaa  of  oratory, 
wkich  ia  thnagboat  piactical,  ia  eztraneoiu  to 
■fmh  iUaE  The  relation  of  oH  to  awniUy  and 
wte  i%  on  the  aide  of  the  artiat,  a  Teiy  alight 
•ar;  br,  with  diapoaitiona  and  ientimenti, 
which  in  actiana  form  the  moit  important  point, 
«c  hare  nothing  to  do  io  the  pcactice  of  art, 
vkeie  the  main  thing  ia  the  production  (irouir)  of 
•  nii.  On  the  ouer  hand,  howerer,  erery  art, 
ud  nsy  woric  'of  art,  ezerta  a  moral  influence, 
parifia  and  puigee  the  atnmger  emotiona  of  the 
Hal.  atrrngthrns  and  eleratca  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  praducea  by  fiuhioning  oiganio- 
•ily,  bat,  with  conaciooaneia  (i'i^  ii.  8),  and  ila 
cMalire  eAitta,  aa  well  aa  the  oontemplatioD  of 
lbcaeeflb(ta,aiid  of  the  woric  of  ait  praduced,  be- 
^a%  to  thoae  higher  exertiona  of  the  mind  (nl 
n^irr^  which  hkwe  their  porpoae  in  themaelTei. 
Ariiiotla,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
(iiich  the  matt«  waa  generally  Tiewed  by  the 
Bideati,  reekona  art  amongat  the  higher  pnrpoae* 
•f  tke  itate  and  of  relinon  [PoUi.  riii.};  but  with 
kio  it  hai  alio  already  uc  dgnificotion  of  an  inde- 
ptodmt  creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennoblca 
Rality,  aad  which  again  drawa  within  iti  sphere 
rthgioD  and  morality  likewiae. 

An  the  leTenl  arte  find  acaomon  bond  of  union 
B  tkii,  that  they  are  all  imitation!  (/u^ofirtu], 
i «.  all  arta,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  oomedy,  lyric 
poct/y,  maaic,  orcheatic  (the  art  of  duidog), 
fuuia^  and  statoary,  itnTe  after  truth,  the  i«al 
OMnee  of  thinga,  which  they  repreaent  That 
(kick  diitingiiiahea  the  arta  from  each  other  Ilea 
lartly  m  the  direraity  of  the  mtaau  by  which  they 
lepacBt,  partly  in  tha  object  of  repreaentation, 
(anly  in  the  modt  of  reprvaentation.  According 
to  thu  dirersity  aiiaa  the  distinct  di&rencea  in 
the  arta,  the  apeciea  »f  art,  and  the  different  stylea 
if  art  How,  according  to  Ariatotle'a  view,  the 
^nBtifal  deTcioped  and  maiiifeated  itaelf  in  the 
•fvate  aria,  en  be  ptNnted  out  only  with  lafiBrenoe 
*<>  P<MtiT<  beeanae  thia  ia  the  only  ait  that  Aria- 
tMlc  (in  hia  work  vtfi)  wonrriKfr)  haa  treated  A 
Peeby  ia  the  product  of  inapiiation  (iiM,  iii.  7), 
md  its  Beaaa  of  repreaentation  ia  langm^e^  metri- 
■>!  as  well  aa  anmetricaL  (Poet.  1.)  Impiwriw 
tins  {gna  the  hiatorical  atarting-point  for  all 
fwtiy,  which  &aa  its  Tory  eonunencemcnt  diridea 
■tielf  into  two  principal  directiona,  that  which 
Ulowi  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  followa 
Iks  MB  cuhed.  Thia  depended  on  the  peculiar 
^•ocler  of  the  poet.  A  delicate  pereeptioa  of 
*kat  is  oonect  and  appropriate,  an  acute  lacalty 
•(  oUemtion,  and  a  mind  eoidly  nzcitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (M  fd^uoOt  i)  nnfruc^ 
hntr  4  luwutoi,  HJiet.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  tha 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  repreaenta- 
tion, the  metre,  is  not  deoisiTe  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  noL  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  Us- 
(ofy.  (Paet.  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
throogh  a  lirdy,  Tirid  mode  of  rapreaanlation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  airitra  (at  irAmunt) 
TW  wferiiiamr  (PoeL  7),  in  other  words,  tha 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  startii^poiot,  and  aa 
it  were  the  aonl  of  poetry  (ifx^  au  Jtor  ifuxH 
i  iiSiot  TJt  rprf^Uu,  Pott.  7*).  Poetry  ia 
more  coniprehensiTe  and  philoaopUcal  than  hi»- 
tory ;  for  whiiat  history  ia  restricted  to  indiTidual 
actual  fiuts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  ia 
univenally  applicable  and  neceaaary.  The  univer- 
sal  in  poetry,  howsTer,  ia  not  an  abatract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  indiriduality  of  person  by  means  of 
hmguBBe  and  action  in  accordaaca  with  intenuil 
probability  and  oeceaiity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
theiefim  in  poetry  everything  individual,  aa  im- 
porting sometoing  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  band,  relates  in  chrono- 
logiod  succession  what  the  individual  haa  really 
done,  and  what  haa  happened  to  him.  The  hi»- 
torian  is  restricted  aa  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  bets  which  he  describes ;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  featuica  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  outielves,  aa  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  dmma  might  easily  lead  ua  beyond  the  limita 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  ApptNDIX. 

The  main  sources  for  the  lifie  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  ua.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  fW>m 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Ariatotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  liaSrtins  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  iO  such  writen  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Herinippus 
of  Smyrna,  TimoUiena  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  M^tynit),  Psendo-Aristippus,  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Enmelua,  Phavorinua,  &<•>■»  wdl 
as  those  of  Aiistoxenus  of  Tarentnm,  ApeUicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Hessene,  Damasdus, 
Andronicn*  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeua  PhOadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  eonfiised  aourees  still  extant 
are  the  following :  —  1.  Diogenes  Laertins,  v.  1 — 
is  f  3.  Dionysina  of  Halicamassns,  ^UMlola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  /Inaostilem  tt  AriilaltU!  8.  Pseodo- 
Ammonius,  f  vOa  ArUolelU,  by    a  later  oom- 


*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  then  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  be  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

t  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Jownul  dm  Satanr, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  mabtaina  the  anthenticitj 
of  thia  litUe  biography. 
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pUer,  •CGording  to  othen  by  Philoponiu,  edited 
by  J,  Nnimeiiiu,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
tnuulation  of  the  aame,  with  tome  addition* 
(Vetoi  tfanalatio)  ;  4.  The  •hort  Oreek  biogntphy, 
by  an  anonymoni  writer,  publithed  by  Meiuufe 
(Anonymiu  Menagii  in  Diog.  Laert.  t.  35,  tdI.  iL 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidaa  coincides  ;  5.  Hetychiui  Mileiiiu.  Theee 
ancient  biographies  will  be  fonnd  all  together  in  the 
first  vol  of  Buhle's  edition  of  AristoUe.  Among 
the  mon  modem  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  woriu  of  Quannas  of  Verona  (a.  d.  146Q, 
Vita  Aridottta,  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biognpnies)  ;  Patritius  (Dttaarioiiei 
Pertpatetime,  BasU.  IS81),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  AristoUe  and  hi*  philosophy  ;  Nunnesios  (in 
hit  eommentaiy  on  Ammonius,  Vila  AriiMelit, 
Iiogd.  16*21)  ;  Andreas  Schott  {VHae  aomparaiae 
Aritlcttlii  et  Demotlham,  Augostae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  fint  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Erich  andOmber's  Emegdopadie, 
r.  p.  273,  &c.;  Blakesley's  Ltfa  of  AtimMU  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Aridolelia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  a] 

A  UISTOTELES  {'ApurroriKnt).  1.  Of  Sidly, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricns 
of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert.  T.  35.)  Some  modem 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rtxiw'  awaytrf^,  which  ii  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  LAcrtins  (t.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyiene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Larrtiu*  (t,  35)  a*  the  author  of  a  work  Iltpl 
nonrrucqf. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  mcgnric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plot  AraL  3,  44;  Diog.  LaerL  iL  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Aigos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  hod 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trired  to  get  it  ag<UD  into  the  handsof  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  ik  53;  Plut.  Otam.  20.) 

5.  The  antiior  of  a  work  htpl  nAsanur/uS, 
wbidi  is  completely  lost    (Diog.  Laart  t.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.    (Diog.  Laert  t.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Melapligt.  xii.  55);  the  second,  a  son  of 
Erasistntns,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricos  {adv. 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenoean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculatire  philoso- 
pher* in  the  time  of  Oalen.  (Dt  Conuthid.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcii  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  a* 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (n<pl  EiMoiat, 
Harpociat  s.  v.'Afyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  Rhod. 
i.  5.58.)  Some  critics  hare  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  tMoiur  iroArrsfa  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  suppotition. 

Ancient  writen  make  mention  of  many  more 

*  The  above  article  wa*  written  in  Oerman  by 
Prot  Stahr,  aznessly  for  this  work,  and  ha*  been 
tnuulated  into  Engli*h  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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person*  of  the  name  of  Ariatolelea,  wipetliug 
whom  no  particulars  are  knowiL  Diegenca  eon- 
merate*  eigtit,  including  the  gnat  phikaopher,  and 
Jonsius  (dt  Ser^.  Hislor.  PUL  L  12)  do  )em  than 
thirtT-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  &] 

ARISTOTI'MUS  ('A(>urrt(T^^f), became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonns  Oonataa,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  moat  cnsd 
manner,  was  killed  by  Helknicns,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Pans.  t.  5.  g  1 ;  Pint  dt  MuUtr.  Virt. 
f.  251,  &c) 

ARISTO'XENUS  CA/wm^tnof),  a  philoaoplier 
of  the  Peripatetic  schooL  The  data  of  hi*  birth  ia 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidaa,  and 
bom  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  leani 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  aoo  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spinthanis  (otherviaa 
Mnesiu).  (Aelian,  H.  A.  iL  U.)  He  learnt  i 
from  his  father,  and  hanng  been  afterward*  i 
ed  by  Lamprus  of  Erythraa  and  Xenophilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Oell.  It.  1 1 ;  Cic  7i(sc!. /)i^  L 1 8),  whom  he  appeen 
to  hare  rinUled  in  tiie  variety  of  hi*  studies,  thongh 
probably  not  in  the  soooeis  with  which  be  piuae 
euted  item.  According  to  Snidas,  he  prodnoed 
work*  to  the  number  of  453  upon  muic,  philoaopby, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  litaatom^ 
He  gained  so  much  credit  a*  a  idiolar  of  Ariatotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  leaat  by  him*^  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disguit 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrutus  caused  him 
afterward*  to  alander  the  character  of  hia  greet 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  bj 
Aristocles  (op.  SattkJ^ra^  Etamg.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  re^wct  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  Aormaqr  of  the  body  (Cic.  TWse.  Mp.  L  1 0, 1 8 ; 
Uut  Itulil.  viL  13,  de  Opif.  Dei, d6),m  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Piatdo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.   ( Of  jla.  L  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appean  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  n% 
except  three  books  of  ip/iaraid  otmxsm,  or  lather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Buraey,  HaL 
^AftuK,  vol  L  p.442.)  They  contain  less  actnal 
information  on  the  theory  of  Oreek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Qnin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  intenstiiig  finn 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticism* 
on  the  mniic  of  the  time*  to  which  they  belonir. 
Ari*toxenn*,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  bis  own  ac- 
count, was  ibe  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  tlun 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  neetlttat.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  fgiiinder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  rensoe  or  sewr 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  acicnca 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  ita  propoai- 
tions.  Pythngon*  had  discovered  the  eoanexioe 
between  musical  ittenab  and  numerical  ratiaas 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  cooconts 
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ARISTOXENUSw 
«■*  ittati  Iqr  ninpk  ntiia  wbkii  wen  dtlm 

aprpv^icabr  (of  the  finn  *"'"    )  or  mtmUmlt 

^  n     ' 

(rfti«««jiijj     Fnanthi«&ct,hoorhi»foUoweim 

hiand,  tint  no  mteml  coold  be  contonant  which 
WIS  dcfiaed  }sj  a.  ntia  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
laca  t^  wen  obUged  to  maintain  (contrarj  to 
IIh  erjdam  of  the  aenies),  that  mch  interrait  a* 
the  MiiTe  and  fourth  (the  daxnth),  for  example, 
nm  diwnanL  Ariitozentu  jmtly  blamed  them 
<br  their  contempt  of  facta,  fant  went  into  the  oppo- 
Kte  eztrame  of  allowing  too  much  aathority  to  the 
dedaou  of  the  ear,  thongh  without  denying  the  ex- 
JMnmof  a  certain  troth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(fi  U).  He  mainlaiiu,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
cmyoanaonant  inlenal  added  to  the  octare  produces 
■xtbcr  ccosonaace,  whidi  is  true ;  but  also  that 
tke./Mr<i  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
As  Usity  of  which  proposition  is  not  dinelly  ap- 
fSRBl  to  the  ear,  but  imdmcSf  would  become 
tiidcnt  by  means  of  the  rtrj  experiment  which  he 
ngjiests  br  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Cma.  ai  PhL  Harm,  in  Walfis,  Op.  toL  iil  p. 
SU.siiaWallis's  appendix,  yf.  159, 169 ;  Bnraey, 
TcL  i.  chap.  T.;  Theon  Smym.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
aBdB0LpL202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
w«As  of  Aristoxenns  hare  been  collected  from 
nrioBi  sooras  by  Meorxins  and  others.  (See 
FsWe:  AlW.  Gniee.  ToL  ii  p.  257;  Clinton, F.  ff. 
nL  u,  appendix,  c^  12.)  Among  them  are  lires  of 
Py^agmS)  Aichytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
^■"^■igiuabed  persons;  and  seTeral  treatises  on 
■lijttts  connected  with  mnsic,  including  one  Ilf/il 
^fVV  'Opx^raa,  and  one  n<pl  AilXw  Tpi(- 
"■•^  A  fiigment  ofPutiiuti  irroixm  was  edited 
liy  Mmelli,  Ven.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
«ft^  other  works  u  giren  in  the  essay  by  Hahne 
"Ansd  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'Apfmnti  0Toix<2a  were  first 
e&td  m  liBtin,  with  the  Harmomcs  of  Ptolemy, 
ly  Ant  Oogaiinna,  Ven.  1 562.  The  Greek  text, 
^  Alypins  and  Nicomadins,  by  Henrsius  (Lugd. 
nt  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
<o  bars  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
O*^-  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
M  UobanuDS,  printed  (with  a  I^tin  Tersion)  in 
mAtt^mn  Uatkae  Avdora  Sqiten,  AmsL  1652. 
(Ushiie,  Dialribt  d»  Arabaem  pUlotopio  Peri- 
JK***!,  Arast  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTOTCENUS  ("Apurr^nw).  1.  Of  Se- 
Iw'  ia  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  hare 
^eo  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres, 
aapeding  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
P[ady  atated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
™i  sbont  B.  c  540  to  US.  (SchoL  ad  Jrittopk. 
^  «7 ;  Hephaestion,  Endurid.  p.  46,  ed.  Gaisf ) 
™«>>im  (Ckrom.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
Oi-  29  (a.  c.  _664X  but  this  statement  requires 
woe  explsaation.  If  he  was  bom  in  that  year, 
>*  caanot  hare  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinas  was 
M  fbandtd  till  about  &  c  628.  But  Aristoxeniu 
^  jbhsps  have  been  among  the  6rst  settlers  at 
"^m,  Slid  thus  hare  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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^  A  Cyraiaie  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
'*n  Ims  diatinguished  for  anything  except  his 
llottosy,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  *twM{i'. 
IMW  L  a  7  ;  Suid.  ».  r.  'Apior^fci-oi.)  [L.  S.] 
ARISTOXENUS  ( 'A(Hi><r<e«»ot ),  a  Greek 
PtjiiciciiD,  qnoted  by  Caelina  Aurelianus   (De 


Mori,  Aeal.  iiL  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pnpO  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  Dt  Di^.  PuU.  iT. 
10,  ToL  TiiL  p.  746),  and  must  therefm  hare  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  [ibid,  c  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Pbrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Camra.  He 
wrote  a  work  Ilfpl  r^t  'Hpo^fAou  Alfinms,  Da 
Hm^pkSi  Stda,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
qnoted  by  Galen  (SM.  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Aris- 
toxeno,''  AmsteL  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTUS  ('Apurrot),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arriau, 
^aoi.  vii.  15 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
PnlrtpL  p.  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  thne  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  an  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristns,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Ariatus  the  academic  philoaopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochns  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic  BnL  97,  de  Fmib.  v.  5, 
Aeadem.  i  3,  ii  4,  Tuteal.  Quaeit.  T.  8,  ad  AtU  v. 
10;  Plot.£ni<.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AKISTYLLUS  fApioTuAXoi),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appean  to  have  lived  about  B.  c  233. 
(Plut.  de  Pylk.  One.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (riipiiaa  irXaimv),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Magm.  Sunt,  vit  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  CAfW"'),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  bom  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ  His  father's 
■uune  appears  to  have  been  Ammonium  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Anus  at  first  took  the  part  of  Melc- 
tios,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tins,  who  made  Anus  deacon.  (Sozom.  H.  E.  i. 
15.)  After  this  Anus  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletins  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Pcten 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Anus  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  A.  D,  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  chureh  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.  (Kpiphan.  Haera.  68.  4.)  The 
opmion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himaelf  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fiu:t,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  £  t  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.  The  official  position  of  Arias  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  had  ondonbtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  conudeiable  number  of  foUowen,  wlieii  in  A,  D. 
818,  the  celebrated  ditpote  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out.  Thii  diipate  bad  a  greater  and 
mon  laitiug  influence  upon  the  deTelopment  of 
the  Chiietian  religion  than  any  other  controTeny. 
The  accounti  reapecting  the  immediate  oecatioo  of 
the  diipute  differ  (Epiphon.  Haem.  69.  3;  Sc- 
ent. H.  E.i.6;  Sotom.  U.  Ki.\6;  Philostoiig. 
L  4),  but  all  ag^e  in  stating  that  Alexander  afier 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Anus's  noTel 
views  aboat  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  prctbyten.  Hereupon  Arius  chai]ged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  or  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeaTouied  to  defend  bis  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood  had 
been  created  by  Ood,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  Qod's  own  fine 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  aU  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  vnia  raised  bt 
above  all  men.  This  fint  dispute  was  followed  by 
>  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  eibct.  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Aiius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  deny  and 
laity  of  E^rpt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  ofSyria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  bvourably  disposed  towards 
Arias,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Anus's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  A.  o.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.     The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 

Erevoilod  at  this  synod :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
e  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  uiged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alxxandsr,  p.  11 1,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
sive exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  follower*,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
mora  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship ;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anns  had  fled  from  Egypt,  ha 
found  a  Cavouxable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  Haera.  69.  6; 
Theodoret.  H.  B.  L  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, a*  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pan- 
linna,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  ua  views  of  Arias  (Athanos.  d»  S^aod, 
§  17 ;  TheodoreC  /f.  RIS),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  Daring  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  _  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (e^sia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  eSenunate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adic  metre.  [Sotadu.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  be  entered 
into  an  expfauiation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  hesa  t 
municated  with  him.     Cif  his  Thaleia  wt  i 

only  tome  abstracts  made  by  his  eneny 

nasins,  which  are  written  in  a  philosofhical  ■■< 
earnest  tone ;   but  they  contain  statcmats,  iMJs 
could  not  bat  be  offenaive  to  a  bebestr  m  Ab 
divinity  of  Christ     These  things,  when  caapamC 
with    the    spirit  of  Anna's    letten,  night    !■■< 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasins  in  his  eptane  m^ 
aggeratad  the  statements  of  Arias;  bat  we  aaif 
remember  that  Arias  in  Us  ktten  wis  alv^^ 
prudent  and  moderate^  to  avoid  gmag  aflcBa% 
by    not    shewing    how    fitf    his    theory  sb%^ 
be  carried.     On  the  whole,  the  coatmvtssy  h*> 
tween    Arius   and   Alexander    pnseats  as    {•• 
tons  of  noble  generosity  or  impoitidi^;  oaak 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.    Anns  waa  aa  aedt> 
ous  in    endeavouring  to  acquire    new    !■&■«■■ 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stabbom  ia  Ua  pM> 
secation.     At  last,  in  a.  o,  323,  Eosebtua  and  te 
other  bishops  who  were  in  bvoor  of  fliisiiisaa.  a» 
sembled  in  coancil  in  Bithynia,  and  iiaaed  a  €»• 
cular  to  all  the  bishops,  leqaaating  thea  to  am- 
tinna  their  ecclesiastical  commaaion  with  Aziai^ 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Aiexaadec  osi  tai 
behal£     But  neither  this  step  nor  the  pennaMSl 
granted  by  several  bishopa  to  Arius  to  reai^  hi* 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  br  aa  it  eoald  be  daa* 
without  encroadunent  upon  the  righta  of  fllii  isa 
der,  was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  csa> 
trary,  the  disputes  ibr  and  i^ain^  Arianiaas  spnai 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egyp^ 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  A.  D.  324,  the  a» 
peror  Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arias  and  Alexander  in  comnaa,  ia 
which  he  dedared  the  controverted  point  of  Unla 
importance,  exhorted  the  diqmtants  to  a  ifttij 
reconciliation,  and  lefi  it  to  each  to  hiJd  his  an 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  tlie  oatwni 
union  of  the  church.     (Enseh.  Ot  FttL  ChnC  M. 
ii.  64,  &c  )     This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexaadris, 
whither  Arius  had  retnmed  in  the  meantime^  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  ss 
mediator.     But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  af 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  eflSrct. 

The  disputes  became  mon  vehemeDt  fna  d^f 
to  day,  and  Constantino  at  last  saw  himself  eUipd 
to  convoke  a  general  conncil  at  Nicaca,  A.  a.  325^ 
at  which  npwardt  of  800  bishopa  were  pmcat, 
prindpally  nom  the  eastern  part  of  the  eiiipir% 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  bisad 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opiaioas; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  diod- 
vantageous  position,  and  a  confession  of  feith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  Is 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  tha  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  Ood  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  ma* 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  esseasi 
with  him  (iiiooiauii),  Arios  was  eoMleniaid 
with  his  writings  and  follower*.  Thia  verdict  ns 
signed  by  neany  all  the  bishoiM  preaenL  Erne- 
hi  us  and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  wwt 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishopa,  Tkcoesi 
of  Marmarica  and  Secondos  of  Ptofeaisi^  had 
courage  enough  to  share  tlie  feta  of  Arias  and  » 
oompanied  hmi  to  Illyricnm  whither  he  was  ex3e4. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  iaaned,  **— ~-r^ 
ing  evoiy  one,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  ■>• 
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■nbr  tlie  books,  of  Ariu,  which  wen  to  be 
bmSyUd  tdgiiaiixicg  the  AxJaiu  with  the  name 
rf  Poipkjriut  —  (from  Focphyrioi,  a  heathen 
•ffont  of  Chriitianitf ,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
mil  the  Aiiu  question).  The  Arian*  at  Alax- 
iBizk,  haverei;  remained  in  a  atata  of  innuKO- 
tiaa,  ind  began  to  malu  oonunon  cauae  with  the 
Udctiua,  a  Met  which  had  likewiae  been  con- 
iaaed  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
■pri  Alexander,  and  hia  anrrfaaor  Athanaaina, 
ai  thdr  common  enemies. 

ArauRDiined  in  lUyricuin  till  A.  o.  328,  when 
EBiebiu  of  Nicomedeia  and  hia  iiiends  used  their 
■Aoeaoe  it  the  cuirt  of  Couatantine,  to  persuade 
ik  capciw  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
Riliij  ^9er  from  that  established  by  the  council 
<l  Nioea,  In  amaeqaenee  of  this  Alius  was  te- 
dU  fan  Us  exile  by  reiy  gracioas  letters  from 
tw  cBfenir,  and  in  A.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
nth  Connaniine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confat- 
Ha  of  tab,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Faoaget  of  the  aaiptoies,  and  apparently  coufiim- 
<i  >be  repmentation  which  Eosebius  had  giren  of 
u  ijisiogs.  The  emperor  thus  deceired,  granted 
taAiiu  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socat  U.E.  I  25;  Rnfin.  H.  E.  I  5.)  On  the 
BKal  of  Anns  in  Alexandria,  A.  n.  331,  Athaoa- 
ni,  notwithstanding  the  thivala  of  Eosebius  and 
w  itzict  otden  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
un  mto  the  oonunanion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
wtfoU  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  lie- 
■taai  openlr  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
^f^  i  59.]  Eusebiua,  who  was  still  the  main 
■PfOa  of  the  Aiian  party,  had  secured  its  «s- 
^»i*Kj  in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyic, 
B  i-  D.  335,  to  depoae  Athanasius,  and  another 
?«J  Ud  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
**«  toe  ientenoe  of  excommunication  againat 
Aaai  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
^^»<«ahliah  himself  at  Alexandria  &iled  not- 
Jjotttaiiag,  and  in  A.  D.  336,  he  travelled  to 
(.antaatiiiopic  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
ue  empov.  He  again  preaented  hia  confeaaion 
"  mtb,  which  waa  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
PJ'^l'amder,  biahop  of  Conatautinople,  who 
Bs  biibetta  reiuied  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
■""Oe  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
'<■?«'  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
"™li  the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
o«M,  Anns  accompanied  by  Euaebios  and  other 
™"«i  went  b  a  tort  of  triumph  through  the 
"art!  o(  Constantinople  to  the  church.  On  hia 
"i  •'''''  *"  **"'  '"^*  '"' "  """oent  to  relieve 
L.  r*"^  ""*'  '"'  ''*  "*"'  returned :  he  was 
""ra  by  a  turning  fit  and  auddenly  died,  and  his 
^ft  WIS  bond  ^  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
«■  H  £  L  S8  J  Epiphan.  Haem.  69.  10  i  Ru- 
^J^-^i-  X3.)  His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
!■••  and  at  tach  a  moment,  naturally  gave  riae  to 
*^Bbv  of  itoage  aospidons  and  snimisea ;  the 
J*™*^  RRided  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 

■^KB.  vUe  his  friends  suppcaed  that  be  had 
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iKOjuiBorily  his  enemies.' 

AoM  mat  hare  been  at  a  Terr  advanced  age 
^hedied,nnn  he  i«  canedthe  old  Arius  at 

im  ^'^^^  ''*  ^"P""  '■'•  ^"PO***  '"'''  Alexan- 
~^  ■•«  he  WIS  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
S^*^  ^  ^  continued  straggles  to  which  his 
~»»  Iwn  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
^^y  taU,  {ade,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
'"'T  ■ffniaDce,  tboogh  of  oqfitiTating  and  mo- 


deat  mannciSL  The  excellence  of  hia  moral  eh>- 
lacter  aeema  to  be  aufficiently  attested  by  tha 
ailence  of  hia  enemiea  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  acnaual  diapoaition,  ia 
an  opinion  unaupported  by  any  hiatorical  evidenet. 
Beddea  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arina  is  said  to  have  written  aonga  for  aailorsi 
millers,  and  travellera;  but  no  apecimen  or  fra^ 
ment  of  them  ia  now  extant.  (Q.  M.  Travaaa, 
Sloria  eritiaa  ddia  Vila  di  Ario,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  ix.  p.  214,  &c ;  Walch,  Hit- 
torit  d*r  Ketxtraen;  and  the  church  hiatoriea  of 
Moaheim,  Neander,  and  Oieaeler.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  ('Ap^rt- 
8ai  or  Af>/urlSiis),  a  Oreek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebea  (ei|<a!ica),  which  ia  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniua  Rhodins  (i.  551) 
and  Stephanos  Byzantiua.  (a  e.  'AAta/n-os.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. [L.  S.J 

ARME'NIUS  Cf^'ws  or  'AfvuMt),  one  of 
the  Argonauti,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thesaaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  ooimtry  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  530,  &c;  Justin, 
xlii.  2;  Steph.  Bya. «.  e.  'Apiufta.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  I'Ap/M'tot),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chryaauthua  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Oreek  original  baa 
never  been  publiahed,  but  a  Latiu  tranalation  ia 
printed  in  Suriua,  Ad.  SancL  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.     (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  x.  p.  210.)      [L.  S.] 

ARM'INIUS,  or  Hermann, "the  chieftain,"  waa 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  "the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  bom  in  die  year  18  B.  c,  and  in  bis  youth  ha 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  ns  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legiona  in  Germany  (Toe.  .4n«.  ii._  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  knguage  and  military  diadpline 
of  Rome,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  freedom  ot  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amonget  the  equitea.  (VelL  Pat 
iL  118.) 

He  appeara  in  history  at  a  crisia  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarliable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weaer. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (VcU.  Pat  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varua 
with  three  legiona  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Oaul,  a  Roman  province.  But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Caaa.  Ivi 
18;  Veil  it  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germane.  Arminius,  who  w«»  now 
twenty-aeven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  hia  fc- 
ther  aa  chief  of  hia  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chids 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amnaed 
Vams  with  proieasions  of  friendabip,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civiliTation,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys  J  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  ^el! 
what  seemed  an  insunection.  Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  Germans. 
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It  waa  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
ooTeied  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teotoburger 
Wald.  Hen  Aiminiui  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
miaed,  but  with  a  furioua  auault  (Dion  Casa.  Iri. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Qermans  charged 
on  aU  aides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fi^t,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
coantiy  was  almost  impassable — a  Tiolent  storm  of 
wind  and  run  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  adrance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac  Aim.  L  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alire  were  sacrificed  at  altan  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Tery  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Oeimans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet.  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  waa  despatched  (a.  n. 
10)  with  a  Tetenm  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minins  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
rirer  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  A.  d.  14,  Oermanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  farces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  riTer  into  Ger- 
many. But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.  He  hod  been  joined  by  his 
unde,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders;  and  the  popubr  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  &ther-in-law,  Segestes, 
still  a  partizan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Oermanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  hui  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  Uie  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  in&nt  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicua  at  Rwne.  (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291;  Tac.  Amt,  L  £7.)  As  Oermanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.  He  fiien  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Qennanicus  with- 
drew towards  tlie  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  L  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  manh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
miuius  occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.  The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confosion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  {rom  destruction.  In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed. But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.  The  result 
waa  what  Arminius  expected.      As  they   were 
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mounting  the  ramparts,  they  were  suddenly  net 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  vhols 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  gnat 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  relnst 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attcn;*  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.0.  16,  ihej 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser.  Araiiiiu 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  ttibet  os 
the  plain  of  Idistavisns,  and  there  resolTed  usvsit 
Oermanicus.  (Tac  ^n*.  ii  16.)  It  was  a  vindiuf 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  InHv 
A  forest  dear  of  nnderwood  was  in  the  resr  rf  tfat 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  Tith  lis 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  gnmnd  on  the  flsnk ;  ssd 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
bis  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  cf  Oa- 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  pimiM. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  aarronnded.  He  bia- 
self  waa  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  smy 
exertion  to  tn«h,t«in  the  fight,  he  broke  thioogb 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  flectuts  if 
his  horse.   (Tse.  Ann.  ir.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  tk< 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  dw 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  kq 
enough  to  save  his  country  bom  sabjectioa,  tiB  tis 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Oermankni,  A.  D.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  rndependena  it 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  strnggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Ami- 
nius  was  engaged  with  another  enemy  m  Urn- 
bodnus  (or  Maibod),  the  king  of  the  Saeri.  Us 
vras  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  *is 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  Ait 
he  had  attached  to  himself^  as  the  chsmpion  J 
Oerman  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Semwna 
and  Iiongobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  vliick 
he  was  victorious,    (Tac.  Amt.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  soggested  ts  has 
other  objects  than  his  countoy'W  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  ehieif  of  a  nee  tribe,  hs 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rate  is 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  nndeciiled 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relatiooi  is 
the  37th  year  of  his  age^  a.  a.  19.  (Tac  iss.  ii 
88.)  [AG.] 

ARNAEUS.    [Irds  and  HioAjnoi.] 

ARNE  ('Apvnj.  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeohu, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Arne  (aftemidi 
called  Choeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Theaaalian  Ana, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  ruune.  (Thuc 
i.  12 ;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  3 ;  MiiUer,  Oniom.  f.  US; 

AZOLUS.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  cosnUT 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metanunphoaed  ioto  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met  vii  465.)  [U  &] 

ARNO'BIUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  someliaxs 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  hnn  from  s  Isitf 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centur; 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diodetiao.  He  «>•  >> 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  iScca  in  Abia,  hst 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  (Clron.  ad  ess. 
Contt.  M.  XX. ;  de  F«r.  lUmtr.  79),  he  w»».<^ 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Chrittiasity,  n 
which  he  had  been  a  lealoua  opponent.  (Anob. 
ado.  Gent.  I  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  m 
vert,  but  waa  not  admitted  to  b^tim  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  reoioTs  sB 
doubts  aa  to  the  reality  of  hia  conversion,  he  vmw, 
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«Ua  7«t  a  ectectnimen,  hh  oelcbmted  work  against 

it  F^psa,  in  mrea  books  (Ubri  mpkm  aivemu 

Omta),  which  we  atill  ynaaiM     The  time  when 

k  wnte  it,  ii  not  qnite  certun  :  tome  anign  its 

ooqwiition  to  the  yean  a.  d.  297  and  298,  bnt  it 

it  Biofe  pnibable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 

iher  the  year  a.  d.  303,   since  it  contains  some 

dnons  (asir.  36}  to  the  persecution  of  the  Cbris- 

liui  by  Diocletian,  which  comneoced  in  that  year. 

Tk  mtk  is  a  rindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 

latlMr  first  refiites   the   charges  of  the  Pagans 

<|uut  the  Qiristian  religion,  especially  the  one 

wiiich  vas  then  ftequently  brmigfat  against  it,  that 

the  w&rings  and  «-jl«™iti»ii  of  the  times  were  only 

the  fruits  of  Christianity.     He  then  proceeds  to 

fm,  with  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 

tkst  polytheism  is  imeconcilable  with  good  sense 

ABB  Rason,  and  tends  to  demoralise  mankind.    In 

ttcBxth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 

Cknstisn  religion ;  and  the  last  contains  a  jastiiica- 

tiai  of  the  Christian  riews  respecting  sacrifices, 

nd  s  eoBpaiison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 

Only  snd  dirine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

la  writing  this  woiHc,  Amobins  was  eridently 

saimsted  by  a  goraine  seal  to  establish  the  truth 

of  Cluistianity,  bat  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 

■id  eotlinsiaaD  of  Tertullian.     His  style  is  pbun 

sad  hod ;  tboogb  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 

«»i,  it  is  yet  not  fiee  from  hanh  and  barbarous  ex- 

P"«n» :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  cabnneas 

•ad  dignity,  and  is  od  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 

sail  nperior  to  hi*  oontemptaaries.    As  re^rds  his 

knowledge  <rf  Christianity,  it  u  difficult  to  form  a 

waded  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 

•et  feith  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 

•past  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 

tUttd  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 

^|>>er  u  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 

.  ,T°^  when  yet  a  catechumen.     What  he  says 

n  ku  Komd  book  about  the  nature  and  immortar 

%  of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 

•»»«,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 

tm  would  bare  beea  regarded  as  heretical.     The 

Old  Testament  seem*  to  bare  been  altogether  un- 

uomi  to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 

~"«*.  "xeept  so  for  aa  the  history  of  Christ  is 

:     "f^^f^   !■>  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 

°ua  baud,  iu  rdigion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 

>n  exhibiti  most  eztensin  and  minute  leuning, 

md  11  one  of  our  best  source*  of  information  re- 

Vf^  the  religion*  of  antiqui^.     It  i*  for  this 

WMn  dat  Vossin*  call*  him  the  Varro  of  the 

^  Qitiitisn  wiiteta.    The  arrangement  of  his 

T%"t*  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  snffi- 

""tly  strict.    Amobin*  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 

™^  TOt  only  by  theologians,  but  Oio  by  jAilo- 

r^}-   He  is  not  known  to  haTO  written  anything 

^w  his  book  against  the  Gentile*;  there  are, 

""'nw,  some  works  which  hare  sometimes  been 

■^M  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 

^vf,  *"'"  <"  viten  of  the  same  name.    (See 

""Wliwing  article.) 

.  <w  fint  edition  of  Amobins  appeared  at  Rome 
»l442orl543,foL,  and  in  it  the  Octariu*  of 
Humuu  Felii  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
wn  ni  edited  by  a  Gelenins,  Basel,  1S46,  8to. 
"«  moit  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
"^™«  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8to,  with  Canter's 
■J'f'hrf  F.  Ursinus  (Rome,  1583,  4to.,  reprinted 
*M  nota  by  Stewecfains,  Antwerp,  1604,  Bto.), 
"■  '><al<lii*  (Paris,  1605,  Sm),  G.  Ebnenhorst 
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(Hambni;g,  1610,  fel.),  the  Variomra  edition  (Ley- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Pari*,  1666, 
foL).  It  is  alao  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
tmm,  ToL  iiL  p.  430,  Ace,  ed.  Lugdnn.  and  in  Oal- 
landi'k  edition,  ToL  it.  p.  133,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Amobins,  which  contains  the  best  note*  of 
all  the  earlier  commentaton,  i*  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipxig,  1816,  2  toIs.  8to.,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8to.  (Compare  Ehuonins, 
ad  Am.  302;  Dn  Pin,  Nam.  BM,  dtM  Aateurt 
Eetia.  L  p.  203,  &c  ed.  2,  Palis,  1690 ;  Care, 
HiM.  £t(.  i.  pi  112,  ed.  Lend. ;  BUir.  Die  Ckn$a. 
Rom.  ThtJ.  p.  65,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

ARN^BIUS,  the  Younger,  u  umiaUy  pbieed 
about  A.  D.  460,  and  i*  belieTed  to  hare  been  a 
bishep  or  presbyter  in  OauL  He  is  known  to  us 
only  ■*  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  Tenr 
little  importance,  which  hare  sometime*  been  attri- 
buted to  Amobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticns,  bishop  of  Narbonn*.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  eontuns  suf- 
ficient eridence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1622,  4to.)  togeAer 
with  BraamosV  commentaiy  on  Psalm  ii-,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8td.  A  mnch  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Bane,  Paris,  1639,  Sro.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Amobius  on  seretal  passages  of 
the  Ooepels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  O.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8ro.  The 
commentary  of  Amobins  is  also  contained  in  the 
BibL  Patr.  (Lugdun.  toL  riii.),  when  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entided  "Altercatio  cum 
S«apione  Aegyptio  ;**  but  the  principles  of  the 
Amobins  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  am  strictly 
those  of  St  Augnstin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Amobins  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  wwk  which  bears  the  title  Pnudaiiaatia,  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  bnt  his  aiguments  are  not 
satisfiutory.  (Do  Pin,  Nom.  BM.  d»$  Aid,  Eeda. 
iii.  2,  p.  219  i  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  If.  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
BKhr,  Dk  CkriiU.  /Tom.  neoL  p.  378.)        [US.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titnrius,  tent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am^ 
bioriz,  a  c.  54.   (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  27,  &c) 

ARPOXAIS  ('Apr^tnts),  the  son  of  Taigitan*, 
wa«  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  ir. 
5,6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^x<«'),  of  Pbigaka  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancmtiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olyni- 
piadh  In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  uniidriy 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostretus  (Imag,  iL  6)  call*  him 
Arriehion,  and  A&icanns  (ap.  Euieb.  C3ln».  p.  60) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  {'A^itaws),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncns,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  i«v<rft  against  his  iovu- 
reign,  king  Perdiccas.  (Thnc.  ii  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidaa  (b.  c: 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bn»- 
sidas,  uid  Biastdas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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ntreat    (Thne.  it.  79,  83, 124.)    Comp.  Stra'i. 
Tii  326,  Ac ;  Aiittot  PtL  t.  &  8  ",  «d.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C.] 
ARRHIDAEUS  ('A^#itaA»)  or  ARIDAEUS 
{^hfMiat).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  liuiua,  was  of  imbecile  onderatandiug,  which 
wai  laid  to  hare  been  occaiioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  bj  the  jealons 
Olympiaa.  Alexander  had  removed  Anhidaeni 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  thnmgh  (ear  of  his  mo- 
tbor  Oljrmpia*.  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  cirU  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  B.  c  S'23, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  bom  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  goTemment.  [Axixandsr  IV., 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  g.  c.  322,  Arrfai- 
daeoa  maiiied  Eurydice  [Euhvdicx],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon,  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaens  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympiaa,  &  c.  817.  In  the  following  year,  Caa- 
ander  oonqnered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
St  Acigasi,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (PluL  Atat.  77;  Dexippus,  op.  Phot.  Cod. 
82 ;  Anian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  ix.  B, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  S ;  Died.  xviiL  2,  zix.  1 1,  52 ;  Pans, 
i.  6.  i  3,  35. 18  3, 5,  viii.  7.  § 5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  fiineial  to  EgypL 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  &  c  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigue*  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  olBce  at  Tn'panidisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaens  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  a  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipaler,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsnccesafiil  attack 
upon  Cyxicusi  and  Antigonns  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satiapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
CioB.  (Justin,  xiii  4 ;  Arrian,  op.  Phct.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  die.,  ad.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviiL  86,  89, 
51.  S2,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  B.  c  279.  (PoijAyr.  ap.  EatA. 
.^nii.  i.  88,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caedna  Paetns. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Clandius  to  put  an  end  to  hi*  life,  a.  o.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  henelf,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Paetns,  it 
doe*  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16 ;  Dion  Cass, 
Iz.  16  s  HartiaL  L  14 ;  Zomuaa,  xi  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preoedingv  aiid  Ae  wife 
of  lluasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.   (Tab  Amrn.  xvi  34.) 

Sb  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  dt 
Thtr.  ad  Pimm.  e.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagins  anppnaea  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
dedicated  his  live*  of  the  philosophen.  (Managius, 
OUor.  MuNtr.  PUbmfJmrmm,  c.  47.) 


ARRIANVS. 

A'RRIA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Dooutin 
SUns  and  aftenrards  of  Piso,  who  con^irBd  ^gsisit 
Nero,  A-  n.  66.    (Tac  Anrn.  zr.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrias  does  sol 
occur  till  the  firat  century  B.  c,  but  is  lather  ns- 
mon  under  the  emperon.  The  coins  of  this  gat 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  giTes 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secnndns ;  hu  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  revene  it 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  gf 
altar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARIUA'NUS  fAAS<w<>).  1.  A  Oicdc  pott, 
who,  according  to  Suidos  (s.  v.),  made  s  Onek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  0«ii;iias 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greet  ('AAsfoySpfas),  in  twentr-to 
rhapsodise,  and  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Pajano. 
This  last  statement  ia,  as  some  erities  think,  isl 
without  difficulties,  fiir,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  dcsr 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Vii^ 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Pagaann,  m- 
less  it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
fimiily  of  the  AttalL  But  it  might  as  well  le 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  siotho 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Snidas  may  have  eonfoanded  tw* 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrisnu 
and  Arrianus,  the  ibrmer  of  whom  is  knows  I* 
have  written  an  Alexandria*.     [Adriands.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  tboitly 
after,  the  time  of  MaximiD  the  younger,  and  anM 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  GordiiuiL  It  <• 
not  improbable  that  ho  may  be  the  oame  si  the  L 
Annius  Arrianns,  who  is  mentioned  as  connd  in 
A.  n.  243.  (CapitoL  Miuimm.  Jam.  7,  Tm 
Gord.  2.) 

a.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  m 
early  as  the  time  of  Emtosthenes,  and  who  wnte 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fiagment  is  pRssv- 
ed  in  Joannes  Philoponus^  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle'* Meteorologica.  He  alto  wrote  s  little  woik 
on  comet*,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neilhef 
good  nor  evil  (Agathaichid.  ap.  Piot-  p.  4SII,  k 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  mk 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fingmentt  of 
it  are  prtsured  in  Stobaeo*.  (Bcl(^  Phji-  i-  9 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nieomtdeia  in  Bithynia,  wai  bon  •*■ 
wards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  CbiA 
He  was  a  pupil  and  firiend  of  Epictetut,  thm^ 
whose  inflnence  he  became  a  aealous  and  sctin 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  mote  espeosOy 
of  the  practical  port  of  the  system.  He  fint  «t- 
tiaeted  attention  as  a  phOoaopher  by  pablitbing 
the  lectures  (trarpiCal)  of  his  matter.  Thii  b< 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  AtheoisBi 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  fianehiw.  Anian,  at  «t 
shsll  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  si  Ui 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Atbeniani  called  hin 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  reteaiUiii* 
of  hit  stylo  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  man  probHy 
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tai  Ik  anihritf  of  hia  eonnezioii  with  Epiete- 
m.  Is  tial  wUch  ezittcd  between  Xenophoii  and 
SKotM.  (Phatiiii,p  l7,b.ad.Bekker;  Snidaa, 
1  «.  'Aftumts.)  In  Jl.  D.  124,  he  guned  the 
UMUip  gf  the  emperor  Hediiaa  during  hii  itajr 

■  Omit,  (nd  he  rweited  from  the  empenr'i  own 
imk  the  trad  purple,  ■  dietinctinn  which  con- 
tori  ip«  him  not  only  the  Roman  dtiaenihip, 
hi  tW  ngkt  to  hold  any  of  the  great  office)  of 
MUe  'a  the  Raaan  empiis.  From  thia  time  Ar- 
rim  BMmed  the  ptaenomen  FfaiTiiii.  In  a.  D. 
IX,  he  wae  qipointed  praeCeet  of  Cappadoda, 
■Uck  aaa  innded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
>  lli«miliii,  He  defnted  them  in  a  decitire 
latlfc,  aad  added  to  Ua  lepalation  of  a  philoao- 
pkcr  thai  of  a  tare  and  ekilfnl  generaL  (Dion 
Cm.  ImL  15.)  Under  Antoninna  Pina,  the  (uc- 
cwor  of  Hadrian.  Anian  waa  promoted  to  the 
MMbUp,  a.  D.  146.  In  hia  later  yean  he  ap- 
pm  to  hat*  witiidiawii  from  pnbue  li£e,  and 
^^aeta.DLl50,he  KTcd  in  hie  native  town  of 
IGnaedeia,  as  priaat  of  Deraeter  and  Penephone 
(HoL  f.  7S,  hkX  devoting  hinuelf  entirely  to 
M<y  md  the  eompuaition  of  hiatorical  worki, 
He&d  It  an  adnnoed  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aoelm.  Dion  raeeine  is  said  to  have  written  a 
BerfAiriaa  ihactly  after  his  death,  bnt  no  part 
rf it  hat  come  down  to  ua.     (Said,  j:  «.  Aiw.) 

Aniaa  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
nilas  gf  his  time.  Be  seems  to  have  perceived 
6h  the  nwrnmrement  of  his  literary  career  a 
"■aihlsaee  between  hia  own  ration  to  Epietetns 
■1  thst  of  Xenophon  to  Soentes ;  it  was  his  Midea- 
*^  far  a  long  time  to  cany  out  that  reaemUonoe, 
■il  to  hs  to  Epictetas  what  Xenophon  had  been 
t>  Ssosiei.  With  this  view  he  pnblished  I.  the 
pUenUesJ  lectnns  of  his  master  (Aun-piCia 
"ismVio)  in  eight  books  (Phot  pi  17,  KX  the 
int  balf  af  whidi  is  still  extant.  They  wen 
iM|rialed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
••loku  with  the  Eneheiiidion  of  Epictetas  and 
Swpilaos^  commentary,  with  a  I^Uin  translation, 
^  U.  WaU;  Basel,  1660.     The  best  editions  are 

■  Schwoghkoser^  H^iielfUim  PUomipUae  Mtmu- 
■■Is,  roL  iii.,  and  in  Corses'  lUptffya  'EAAifv. 
^^^tit.  nL  viiL  I L  His  frmiliar  convenatioDS 
*i>h  Spctetns  ('OyuAtai  'EsumfrevV,  in  twelve 
*«**  (Phot.  L  e.)  This  work  U  lost  with  the 
«•«¥«!««  of  a  few  faagments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
IIL  As  ahatact  of  the  piactical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
•*•  ClTxai^ilia*  EwumfTou),  which  is  still  ex- 
***•  This  celshatad  work,  which  seems  to  have 
'"a  ngsrded  even  in  antiquity  aa  a  suitable 
y?»l  <f  inetical  philosophy,  maintained  its  an- 
iMty  far  nany  eentoriea,  both  with  Christians 
**^^gsaa.  About  A.  o.  £50,  Sinplidns  wrote 
•?"""*nr  npon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
*;'!**  nd  sn  aasnymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
"it, sdiftad  fiir  Christiana,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
"™«>taiy  of  oar  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
Pamhed  in  a  latin  tiansbtioD  by  Politianas, 
*y.  US3,  aad  in  1496,  by  Beraaldua,  at  Bo- 
^y  The  Ondi  original,  with  the  conunentary 
•^(•idas,  appeared  firat  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
"■aditiea  was  soon  followed  by  numenns  others, 
■w  work  was jnadnally  regarded  and  used  as  a 
*«^haak.  Tne  best  among  the  subsequent 
•■*nssie  those  of  Hakaoder  (NUmbcis,  1529, 
*»).  Wscatelli  (Venioe,  1535,  8vo),  Nao- 
l»U»  (Stmsbuig,  1554,  Bva),  Berkel  (Leyden, 
>«••  *n.),  Schneder  (Fnokfiut,  1723,  Bvo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776), 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  an  those  of 
Schweighiinser  and  Coraaa,  in  the  collertions  above 
refened  to.  In  connexioD  with  Epietetns,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  thia  philoaopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
SwrrpiSai,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  OS.  In  the  case  of  the  Sior^Sal,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccniades 
which  Epictetas  had  &llen  into,  and  which  Airian 
himself  aras  well  awara  oC 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chose  (Kvi'i|7i|Tiii&).  It  is  so  dosely  connected 
with  the  treotiae  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
latter's,  bnt  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon's  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
pdnts  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hol- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4ta.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune's  Opuscula  minoia  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  voL  vi.  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VL  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  OttBt  ('loTo^ai  dvaCdfffW  'AAa{di'^v, 
or  simply  'AriSaaa  'AAe(di<<pau),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exisU  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  leminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon'a 
Anahasia,  not  only  by  its  title,  bat  also  by  the 
ease  and  deomess  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplidty,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writen  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed jud^ent.  Great  as  his  merits  thus  an 
aa  an  historian,  they  an  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabasis  is 
based  npon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  an 
lost,  snch  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lsigus,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  be  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erylhrae,  Eumenes  of  Cai^ 
dia,  Ncarehus  of  Crete,  and  Megastbenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritos,  Callisthenes,  and  others,  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  nfiise 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
eompw  Lucian,  Ale*.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  beat 
among  the  uumeroos  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  occur- 
rences which  folh>wed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  ralate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  deamess  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bo^ 
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tie,  and  the  conduct  of  battls*  and  siege*.  In  all 
theie  respecti  the  Anabaaii  »  a  nuuterly  prodno- 
tion,  and  Arrias  ahowB  that  he  himielf  poueaaed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  militaiy  affiiin. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wbererer  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profoand  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rvbellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenos  (t.  25,  &c), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  namtira  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  coune 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  hi* 
teparate  work, 

VII.  On  India  flvSiic^  ornklifuta),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  a*  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  nsnally  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  wa*  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately afUr  iL  It  i*  a  coriou*  &ct,  that  the 
Indica  i*  writtan  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
*iance  which  ha*  been  accounted  for  by  variou* 
suppositions,  the  mo*t  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesins  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  ho  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  accounL 
The  first  part  of  Arrian'*  Indica  contain*  a  very 
excellent  de*ctiption  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Mega*thene*  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides  Then  fallows  a  most  accunte  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  i*  baaed  entirely 
upon  the  TlapiirAma  of  Neaichua  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  conclude*  with  pn>o&,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.  Of  Arrian'*  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.  Valguliu*  (without  date 
or  phice),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Pisaur.  1508} 
appeared  before  the  Qreek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelii,  Venice,  1535, 8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Oerbcl  (Strassb. 
isaa,  8V0.1  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  Bvo.), 
Bhuicard  (Anuterd.  1688,  Svo.),  J.  Oronoviua, 
who  availed  hinuelf  of  eeveral  Augaburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  note* of  O.  Rapheliu* (Anuterd,  1 757,8va.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anahosi*  and 
Indica  aeparately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  8to., 
and  the  bitter  at  Halle,  1798,  Svo.  The  best  mo- 
dem edition*  of  the  Anabasi*  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vol*.  Bvo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kruger.  (Berlin,  1835,  roL  i.,  which  con- 
tain* the  text  and  variou*  reading*.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
govenmient  of  Cappodocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appear*  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  ides  that  he  must  imitate  *ome  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writer*  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throw*  off  the  *backles  under  which 
be  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  ontbreok  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  Jt,  o.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian — VIII.  hi*  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (n^wAovt 
wtrrm  E{(<(tvi>),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
nude  by  Arrian  him*elC     The  *tarting-point  i* 
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Trapem*,  whence  be  proceed*  to  Diosaiii**,  <k 
Cimmerian  and  Thraciao  Boiponu,  and  Byomtiam. 
Thi*  Peripln*  ha*  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  worics  of  a  simihu  kind,  the  one  *  Pni- 
plo*  of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Pcripha 
of  the  Eoxine  and  the  Palus  Maeoti*.  Both  tkcae 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long undoubtedly  to  a  Uter  period.  These  Poi- 
pluie*  were  first  printed,  wiUi  other  geognpUcsl 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Odenios,  Basel, 
1 533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stock,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  coUectioD  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Bhuicard  (Aniatel 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  edition*  are  in  Had- 
son's  Oeogiaphi  Uinore*,  toL  i.,  and  in  Gail's  lod 
Hof&naim's  collections  of  the  minor  Oeograpbert. 

It  seem*  to  have  been  about  the  aame  time  tkat 
Arrian  wrote,  IX.awarkonTactic«(X^iTarna)i 
or  rix'V  TiwTuni).  What  we  now  possess  unda 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  aection  of  tke 
whole  work,  a*  it  treata  of  acaireely  anything  das 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  bat 
this  subject  is  discnaaed  with  great  judgmenl,  and 
fully  ahewa  the  (xactical  krmwledge  of  the  satlwr. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schener'a  coUectiai  rf 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upmla,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Blancard's  eoUection  of  the  minor  woiki  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrisa 
occurs  in  the  hitter  period  of  hi*  life,  whidi  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  hi*torical  works. 
Their  number  wa*  not  unaller  than  their  impott- 
ance ;  but  all  of  the*e  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  Ulea  iits 
oblivion  at  an  eariy  time ;  for  Photios  states,  tbat 
there  were  several  work*  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  aoais 
smaller  work*,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73,  hX  XI.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  i,e.),  sod 
X 1 1,  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Alex.  2),  we  have  mention  tt 
the  fallowing  great  works :  XIII.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  {ri  luri  'AAi(- 
aytfm),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  ahatrsct,  v 
rather  an  enumeration  of  content*,  is  preserved  ii 
Photius.  (Cod.  92.)  X IV.  A  History  of  the  Ps^ 
thians  (lkf>0uni),  in  17  books  (Phot,  p  I7,a.),lba 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  war*  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  XV.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (Biflwucd),  in  eight  booka.  (Phot  Qd. 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  hiatory  down  to  tbe 
time  when  Bithynia  became  onited  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentkiwd 
several  event*  connected  with  hi*  own  life.  Fna 
a  quotation  in  Euatathiu*  (ad  Horn.  II.  riii.  p.S94)i 
who  *eem*  to  have  had  the  work  befora  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  wa*  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  iv.  p.  490, 
V.  p.  565,  XV.  p.  1017.)  XVL  A  Histotyoftk* 
Aloni  CAAavur^  or  rd  itcrr'  'AAovoiit,  Phot  p.  1 7,a). 
A  fragment  entitled  (ktoIii  nrr'  'AAowr,  dcaoih' 
ing  the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alasi,  *•• 
discovered  in  the  seventeendi  century  at  Milan : 
it  aecms  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
AlanL  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  cf  Sebaftr 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Anion  na 
edited  by  Borhck,  Lemgo,  1792-1811,  3  vols.  Bta, 
which  however  ha*  no  merit*  at  all.  (Saint  Cnix, 
£!i<uiKii  cri.  det  Atnaeiu  HiaUmaa  d'Alumdn  I* 
Grand,  Paris  1804,  p^  88,  ftc;  EUendt,  DtAm 
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■onaiZihwiMi  At£}«>a,  Rrgimontil,  1836,4(0.; 
RO-VaBdcrChn,  Ctnuunfartw  Gtagnqfiluaa  n 
Anmmm,  Uyd^  1828,  4ta.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  'Raman  juiiiconsult,  of  nncei^ 
(u  dat&  He  probably  lived  under  Tiajan,  and, 
•ectcdng  to  the  oonjecUm  of  Orotiui,  ii  perhaps 
Ik  KB*  penon  with  the  orator  Arrianni,  who 
arapoiided  with  the  joonger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 
i 2,  ii.  II,  13,  It.  8,  tiii.  21.)  He  may  alu  po»- 
■ibly  k  idimtiiral  with  the  Arrianu  SeTema,  prae- 
fida  airani,  whoea  opinion  concerning  a  conati- 
Mioi  AW  7iBJ(Bu  ia  cited  by  Abumui  Valena. 
(Dif.  49.  tit  14. 1.  42.)  He  wrote  a  treatiu  th 
itkrUelit,  of  which  the  lecond  book  i<  quoted 
ii  tke  D^cat  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
i. tic  1  a.  lU)  In  that  extract,  Proculua,  who 
Ind  onder  Tibecina,  is  mentioned  in  fuch  a 
■uaer,  that  he  might  be  mppoted  to  have  written 
after  AJnianna.  There  ia  no  direct  extract  from 
Allium  in  the  Digest,  though  he  ia  sereial  times 
■eoliaaed.  (Hajanaioa,  toL  ii.  p.  219 ;  Zimmem, 
HS^  Keddt^GadudUe,  L  i  90.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'KRYBAS,  ABYMBA8,  or 
THARRTTAS  I^JifPitas,  A^^sAu,  'AfiiiSat,  or 
ftV^irof),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  aiid  one  of 
tht  arly  kings  of  the  Molosaians  in  Epeirua. 
What  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  thrxme,  he 
■as  jet  my  young,  and  being  the  last  surYiving 
wnbcr  of  the  royal  family,  his  education  was 
coiigcted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Aiimu  vith  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
phycd  10  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
•ad  sdmiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
tban  I  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
xiMliini,  with  a  senate  and  annual  mat^istiatea. 
Tbe  aensnts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
oind  as  historical,  and  he  moat  be  lookeid  upon 
aa  we  of  the  mythical  ancestora  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Haloisians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
imdstiaB  of  their  political  institutiona.  (Justin, 
nii.  i;  Phit.  Pfrrk.  1 ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
(omUitlia  of  Pyrrhna  also  bore  the  name  of 
Aiynhsfc    (Diod.  xri.  72.)  [L.  &] 

A'RRIUS  APKR.     [Afbb.] 

AllRIUS  MENANDER.    [Minandbr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUa    [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Ahrids,  pmetor,  B.c72, 
^■Itstcd  Ciixns,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slavea, 
■ad  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
caqioed  by  Spaitacna.  (Lir.  Epit.  96.)  In  &  c 
71,  Airina  was  to  hare  succeeded  Verres  aa  pro- 
factor  in  Sidly  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  15,  iT.  20;  Pseudo- 
Alan,  a  OcZMe.  p.  101,ed.OreUi),  but  died  on  hia 
ny  to  Sicily.  (SchoL  OronOT.  ia  die.  Din.  p.  383, 
•iOtdH)  Ocero  {Bnd.  691  aaya,  that  Arrios  was 
•(  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
nae  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  AaKiUii,  a  son  of  this  preceding,  was  an 
unocceasfal  candidate  for  the  consulship,  bl  c.  59. 
(Cic  adAU.  iL  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intinutte  friend 
*  Cicoo  (ta  Vatim.  12,  pro  MO.  17) ;  bnt  Cicero 
Maf  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
•f  Amna.  {Ad  QK.fr.  i.  3.) 

^  C  Aaaics,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
nt  hogoared  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
wa  WIS  ooDtenient  to  him,  B.C.  59.  (Cic.  adAtt. 
2.14,15.) 

ARHU-NTIU3,  a  ^jriaan  at  Rome,  who 
o<«d  probably  ahoat  tM  beginning  or  middle  of 
«  mt  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
"hay  ^If.  A',  xxix.  5)  as  baring  gained  by  his 


practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  tasterces 
(abont  1953^  2a.  6d.).  This  may  giro  ua  anme 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  empire.    [W.  A.  0.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triomrin,  and  killed,  B.  a  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.     (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  AaRUNTloa,  was  also  proaciibed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  &  c  43,  bat  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ  46  ;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  77.)  ThU  is 
probably  the  some  Armntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  nt  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  c.  31.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85 ;  comp.  Plut. 
AnL  66.)  There  was  ■  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B,  c.  22  (DioD  Cass.  liv.  1),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  aa  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Fam.  vii.  18)  in  &  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruhtiub,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  o.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntins  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seise  it, 
if  an  opportunity  preaented.  This,  aa  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  A.  D.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  port  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  meaauras  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through- jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Amseiua  and  San- 
qninins,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  o.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  AlbuciUa ;  and 
thongh  his  friends  wished  him  to  deUy  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  ha 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  sno- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  aocoi^ingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac  Ann.  i,  8,  18, 
76,  79,  TL  27,  Hia.  iL  65,  Ann.  vL  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntins  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sil- 
lust.  (Senec.£^  114.) 
ARRU'NTIUS  CELSU8.  [CuLira.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stella.] 
ARSA'CES  ('Apffifnit),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  vras  also  borne  by 
all  hia  aucceseors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
saddae.  Pott  (Etmologisdu  Fonditmgen,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  "  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii ;"  but  it  occurs  as  a  Peraian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
{Pen.  957)  speaks  of  an  Araaces,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesios  {Pen.  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

ABSAnia  I.,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Stmb.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  i^.  i'Ao<, 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekkcr;  Herodian,  >t.  3; 
Moacs  Chor.  L  7.)     Justin  (zli.  4)  says,  that  ha 
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waa  of  uncertain  origin.  He  leenia  howcTer  to 
lum  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
lh>m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochua,  u  Strabo 
pays  (/.  c),  that  he  vaa  accompanied  in  his  under- 
taking by  the  Pami  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Paloa  Maeotia,  and  who  had  lettled 
near  the  Ochiia.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  repreaented 
by  almoat  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vt  2 ;  Jostin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Cnm.  24 ;  Isidor. 
Oriif.  ix.  2.)  Arsacea,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  buid  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoras,  the  goreinor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natunl 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
{ap.  PhoL  Cod.  53),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
saces  and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsacea, 
the  son  of  Phriapitua.  Phereclea,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochua  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridatea,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  hia 
brother  Anaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Synoellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
diiierent  from  the  pnceding  one  preserved  by 
Photitts ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  fiuthfiilly. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Araaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artazerxes,  the  king  of  the  Pe> 
sious,  were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathocles  governed  Persia  (by 
which  be  means  Parthia)  as  Epnrrh.  Agathocles 
bad  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Araaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Araaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  m  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
sebius,  who  fixes  it  at  b.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
y<A.  iiL  sab  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus 
(xxiiL  6),  ascribes  to  Araaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
pcaca  with  Theodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  die  aimiveraary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthions,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  Accorfing  to  Posi- 
donius  {ap.Aaen.  n.  p.  153,  a),  Seleucus  was 
taken  pnsoner  m  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
•venU  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortenon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  given  by  Arrian,  already  r^ferredto 
(op.  SfmetlL  L  c),  according  to  which  Ars.iccs  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  socctcdei 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  eridently  conbunded 
Arsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  diat  Uie  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  ve 
must  refer  to  Arwces  II. 

Arsacbs  II.,  TiaiDATBSi,  reigned,  u  ws 
have  already  seen,  S7  yean,  and  is  prohoUy  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleocua. 

Arkacxs  hi,  Artabanus  L,  the  sen  rf 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochos  III.  (lis 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  KC 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  awnis, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  sad  st 
length  made  peace  with  him,  auid  recognised  hin 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27— SI ;  Jostin,  xli.  5.) 
The  lerene  of  tlie  amiezed  coin  lepresenU  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bean  the  inacription  BA21AEal 
MEPAAOT  APSAKOT.* 

Arsacm  IV.,  Priapatius,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Joslio, 
xU.  S,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsacrs  v.,  PhraatbsI.,  subdued  iheMsnli, 
and,  though  he  hod  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  S-)  Tl" 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscnption 
BASIAEnj  BASIAEnN  MEFAAOT  APSAKOT 
Eni+ANOTS, 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Araaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
"  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his  numer'"''  vie- 
toriea. 

AnsAcas  VI.,  Mithridatis  I.,  aon  of  A^ 
aaees  I V.,  whom  Orosius  (r.  4)  r^htlyoJls  lie 
sixth  from  Araaces  I.,  a  man  of  distingaislieo 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  aiipre. 
He  conquered  Eucnitidcs,  the  king  of  Bactria,  si» 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  ia  "aid 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  hare  au^ 
dued  all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspet  snd  «« 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medcs  and  EIjtbsmi"! 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  hia  o»- 
pit*  extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Csocsana  tt 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Svna. 
marched  agninst  Mithridates ;  he  was  at  fint  ««• 
cessful,  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  i-  «• 
138.     Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  villi  <*- 

*  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Ar*" 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  t»  i^ 
mine  with  certointy  to  which  individnsi  «s<« 
belongs.  A  few  an  given  as  specimena, siw"J 
pUced  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  sa«|i»» 
in  the  catalogue  of  tiM  Britiah  Muacuia. 
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■pnt,  and  gm  Uin  hi*  danghter  Rbodognnc  in 
mmagc;  but  the  maniage  appean  not  to  hare 
b«ai  ulemniied  till  the  acceanon  of  his  aon  Phraa- 
ta  II.  Mithridate*  died  daring  the  captivity  of 
Demetriiu,  between  B.  c  138  and  130.  He  U 
dncnbcd  aa  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
Bot  gife  way  to  pride  and  hiriuy.  He  introduced 
amoiigliis  people  the  beat  laws  and  nsages,  which 
fce  bond  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
(Jnrtin,  ilL  6;  Oroa.  t.  4;  Strab.  li.  pp.616, 
41/,  a24,  it:  Appian,  Syr.  67  ;  Justin,  ixiTi. 
1.  ihthu  9;  Joseph.  Ant  liii.  9 ;  1  Maeeab.  c 
14;  Diod.  Eie.  p.  697,  ed  Weas.)  The  rererse 
Of  Uieannexnl  coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IA£02 
IttTAAOT  AP2AKOT    *IA£AAHNOX 
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Abucw  VII.,  Phraatbs  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sideles),  who  defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, bat  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
WsUte  in  battle,  b.  c.  128.  [See  p.  199,a.]  Phraa- 
tes loon  met  with  the  same  iate.  The  Scythians, 
*ko  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
•pinst  Phraatea,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  &11  of 
tke&tmer;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Cr»ks  wham  Phraatea  had  taken  in  the  war 
•pinst  Antiochua,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
•write,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  ill- 
tnatment  they  had  suffered,  by  the  deaUi  of  Phraa- 
tes sod  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
niviii.  10,  xliL  1.)  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
«in  has  the  inscription  BAJIAEM  MErAAOT 
ARAKOT  eEOIlATOPOS  NIKAT0P02. 


Aasicw  VIII,  Artabinus  II.,  the  youngest 
tjolner  of  Anacea  VI,  and  flic  youngest  son 
«  Ansces  IV.,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
**  Pwcding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Th(warii  or 
Todiari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.    (Jostin, 

A«SAcn>  IX.,  MiTHRiUATss  II.,  the  son  of 
"■e  preceding,  prosecated  many  wars  with  success, 
"^  "ided  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
*>>eDce  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
winiled  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
"•"led  OS  war  against  Artavasdea,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  ia  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
•™ial  commnnication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
■enl  u  smbosaador,  Orobaxiis,  to  Sullo,  who  had 
•""e  into  Asia  b.  c  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobai^ 
^^i-  lo  Cappodocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
t«  iUiisns,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 
(J««in,iliL2j    PIuu5«tfa,5.)    Justin  (xlii.  4) 


has  conibnnded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
1.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Aaucu  X.,  HNAScnm?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjecture* 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(Macrob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six ; 
bnt  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arhacm  XI.,  Sanatrocbi,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatniccs ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  Uved 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Saeauraees,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  diod 
while  LucuUn*  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigiane*,  about  a  &  70.  (Lucian,  Macroh.  15  j 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  81,  ed.  Bckker; 
Appian,  MUJir.  101.) 

Arsackk   XU.,    Phraates    III.,    somanied 
9«i<j  (Phlegon,  /.  c),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Ponlus  and  Tigrnnes   applied  to 
Phraatea  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although   Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  .Mesopotamia.   A  mong 
the  fragmenta  of  Sallust  (//irf.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.    Lncullus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraatea, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fitir  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.    He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutraL 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  2;)9,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxt.  1, 3,  comp.  6;  Appiim,  Mithr.  87; 
Plut  Liicull.  30.)   When  Pompey  succeeded   Lu- 
cullus  in  the  command,  b.  c.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  Either.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  in\'ade  Armenia.     He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxato,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son  in-law  to  besiege  the  city.     As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.     The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates,  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.      The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  lather,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.     Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  fiither  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  hitter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.     When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-Ltw,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.    But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  n'as  nearer  to  his 
Gather  than  his  father-in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.   (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  28,  34—36;  Plut. 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)    Matter*  now 
began  to  assume   a  threatening  aspect   between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
"king  of  kings."     But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigranes,  the 
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Armeninn  king,  implored  Pompey^  aiuatance.  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthians,  alleging  as  reaioni 
for  declining  to  do  >o,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridatet 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  xxzvii.  6,  7  (  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  muideced  soon 
afterwards  by  bis  two  sons,  Mithridate*  and 
Omdes.    (Dion  Cass,  xxxiz.  56.) 

Arsacbs  XIII.,  HiTHRiOATXS  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  &ther  apparent- 
ly during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  bis  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  hare  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  haTe  taken  it  from 
him  again  ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Oabinius,  in  Syria,  B.  c  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  conseqnenoe  of  haring 
receired  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  howerer, 
seems  to  bare  raised  some  troops ;  for  be  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  ^.51 ;  Joseph.  B.J.  I  8.  §  7.) 

AR8ACXI1  XIV.,  OaODxa  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Cnusns  and  the  Romans,  in  B.  c 
53.  [Cbauus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  uniYcrsol 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  yonth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
K  c  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassiua.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  hirger 
army,  which  was  pkicel  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osnces,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  lar  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassiuk  Osaccs  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  28,  29  ;  Cic  adAtt.^.\a,  21,  ad 
Fam.  XV.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Omodo- 
pnntcs,  one  of  the  Parthian  satmps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  his  bther  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xlii.  i.)  Justin  (L  e.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
iiut.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  wnr  between 
Caesar  and  Pompcy,  the  hitter  applied  tn  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  bis  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
zli.  55  ;  Justin,  L  e.)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassir 
Dated,  B.  c.  44 ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Catsius  sent  Labienus,  the  ion  of 
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Caesar's  general,  T.  Labienus,  to  Oioles  to  s>Jic<t 
his  assistance.  This  was  promised ;  but  the  hsuls 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Bmtns  and  Cassias 
fell  (b.  c.  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  thria. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Hcanlime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  panitiaa  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  coodoct 
of  the  Partliian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  sny 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retind  ts 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienus  advised  tke 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportonity  to  ia- 
vade  Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  gtest 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  PaconiL 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  b.  c.  40,  ovcnu 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony^  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilido,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  be 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  s«h- 
duing  Asu  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  coo- 
quests  with  the  other  port  in  Syria,  Phoenicii,and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  rooied  Ai- 
tonr  from  his  inactivity.  He  sent  against  tin 
Parthians  Ventidius  the  ablest  of  his  le^Ues,  who 
soon  changed  the  Csce  of  afbirK  He  itSalti 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  b,  c.  39,  and  p«t 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  sboctly 
after  the  battle.  By  this  victory  he  rmvtml 
Cilicia ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  aftennnU  rf 
Phamapates,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  sbs 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24 — It;  Veil 
Pat  ii  78  i  Liv.  EpU.  127  ;  Flor.  iv.  9 ;  PIst. 
AmUm.  e.  S3  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  65.)  In  the  M- 
lowing  year,  B.  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  mvaded  Syiis 
with  a  still  huger  army,  but  was  ceopletely  de- 
feated in  the  district  called  Cyrrhestice.  Psora 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fooght  <n  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crssius  bsH 
iisllen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  19, 
20;  Plut.  .^  ate*,  e.  34  i  hit.  Efit.  128;Om.n. 
18  i  Justin,  U  e.)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  Uov 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  iell  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes  For  many  days  he  refiwd 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  sod  «ba 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  hot  all 
upon  the  name  irf  his  dear  son  Paconia.  WeigM 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  snneo- 
dered  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraatea,  daring  bis 
life-time.  (Justin,  Lc;  Dion  Casa.  xlix.  33.)  Tbe 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is  BA^IiUUU 
BASIAEflN  APSAKO(T)  ETEPrnXOT)  IIII- 
*ANOT2  *IAEAAHNO(2). 


Arsacks  XV.,  Phraatks  IV.,  who  is  i»- 
scribed  as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  OroJe'i 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  fiither,  nii 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  wss  m" 
np,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  ifi] 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  ikw 
in  his  stead.  In  conaeqoenee  of  his  cruelty  iw/ 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (a  c  il) 
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oj  mong  the  rest  Monaean,  who  wai  one  of  the 
mat  dittiagaitbed  moi  in  Parthia.  At  the  inati- 
ptiaa  of  iiotaaet,  Antony  reaolred  to  isTade 
Puthii,  uid  pctnaiKd  Monaeiei  the  kingdom. 
PkrHto,  alaimed  at  this,  indiued  Monaeaet  to 
Rtm  to  him ;  but  Antony  notrithatanding  per- 
MTend  in  hia  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
«ai  sol,  horevo',  till  late  in  the  year  (b.  c  36) 
lliat  he  oommeneed  hia  march,  aa  he  waa  unaUe  to 
tear  himidf  away  fitun  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
vas  a  perfect  bilore  ;  he  waa  deceived  by  the 
.Amenian  king,  Artaraadea,  and  waa  induced  by 
Urn  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  aiege  to 
Piaaapi  or  Praata.  Hia  legate,  Statianua,  mean- 
tine  waa  cat  off  with  lO.CWO  Romana ;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  he  waa  unable  to  take  the  town, 
waa  at  length  obliged  to  raiae  the  aiege  and  retire 
faaa  the  coontry.  In  hia  retreat  through  Media 
and  Annenia  he  loot  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  Araxea  with  a 
jart  of  hia  trnopa.  (Dion  Caaa.  xlii.  23— 31  j  Pint. 
AwL  oc  37—51 ;  Stiab.  n.  p.  633,  &c. ;  Liv. 
i^l30.) 

The  braking  ont  of  the  civil  war  aoon  afier- 
■aida  between  Antony  and  Oc'tavianua  compelled 
de  feoBcr  to  give  np  hia  intention  of  again  in- 
vadiag  Parthia.     He  fonned,  however,  an  alliance 
viik  the  king  of  Media  againat  the  Parthiana, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
W  been  recently   conqnered.      But  aa  aoon  aa 
Aatoiy  had  withdiswn   hia  troopa  in  order  to 
appoae  Octavianna,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Axtaxiaa,  the  aon  of  Artavaadea,  whom 
Antony  had  depoaed.  (Dion  Caaa.  zlix.  44.)    Mean- 
time  the  cruelties    of    Phraatea    had    produced 
a  nhiffion  againat  him.    He  waa  driven  out  of  the 
''Xintiy,  and  Tiridatea  proclaimed  king   in    hia 
■l<a<L    Phraatea,  however,  waa  aoon  reatored  by 
the  Scythiana,  and  Tiridatea  fled  to  Auguatua,  car- 
Ting  with  him  the   yonngeet  aon  of  Phraatea. 
Honpon  Phraatea  aent  an  emfaasay  to  Rome  to 
Itmaiid  the  reatotation  of  hia  aon  and  Tiridatea. 
Angnatna,    however,    refiiaed    to    anrrender   the 
Btter ;  but  he  aent  beck  hia  aon  to  Phraatea,  on 
(auction  of  hia  aurrendering  the  Roman  atandaida 
nnd  priaonera  taken  in  the  war  with  Craaaua  and 
^•my.     They  were  not,  however,  given  np  till 
*l>ne  yean  aiterwarda  (a.  c.  20),  when  the  viait  of 
Angnitaa  to  the  eaat  appcara  to  have  alarmed  the 
|'*'^l>i*n  ki]^.    Their  reatoration  caaaed  uiiiveraal 
VJ  at  Rome,  and  waa  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
P"'*"!  but  by  ieativala,   the    erection   of  a  tri- 
"n^itial  arch  and  temple,  and  other  monumenta. 
Coijtt  alio  were  atruck  to  commemonite  the  event, 
M  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Signis 
BiCEiTiaL    (Dion  Caio.  li   18,  liii.  33,  liv.  S ; 
Jutin,iliL5;    Suet.  ^up.  21;  Hoi.  EjiuL  I  IB. 
S6,  Canii.  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  Tritt  ii.  1.  228,  Fait. 
^  W,  Ar.  Am.  I  179,  Ac. ;  Propert.  iL  10,  iii 
*!  iii. 5.49,  ir.  6.79;  Eckhel,  vl  pp.94— 97.) 
ntaatea  alao  aent  to  Auguatua   aa  hoatagea  hia 
"W  aoni,  vith  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
^'^  to  Rome.     According  to  aome  accounta  he 
wiTmd  them  np  to  Auguatna,  not  through  fear 
''the  Roman  power,  but  leat  the  Parthiana  ahonld 
^poiat  any  of  them  king  in  his  atead,  or  accord- 
^t  ^  olben,  through  the  influence  of  hia  Italian 
*^  Tbeimuaa,  by  whim  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
rlinataoes.    (Tac.  .<4aii.  ii  1;  Joaeph.  Ant.  xviiL 
'- !  4  i  Stmb.  xvL  p^  748.)     In  a.  D.  3,  Phraatea 
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took  poeaeaalon  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artava*> 
dea,  who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Auguatuai 
but  waa  conipellod  aoon  after  to  give  it  up  again* 
(Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  1 1 ;  VelL  il  101 ;  Tac  Jnn.n.  4.) 
He  waa  ahortly  ofterwarda  poisoned  by  hia  wib 
Thermuaa,  and  hia  aon  Phmntacea  (Joseph.  L  e.) 
The  coin  given  under  Araacea  XIV.  ia  aaaigned  by 
moat  modem  writcra  to  this  king. 

Anajicxs  XVI.,  Phhaatacz8,  reigned  only 
a  abort  time,  aa  the  murder  of  hia  father  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  inceat  with  hi*  mothet 
made  him  hated  by  hia  aubjecti,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion Bgninat  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  oa  king 
Orodea,  who  waa  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Araocidaa. 
(Joaeph.  L  e.) 

Aas.tcBa  XVII.,  OaoDsa  II.,  alao  reigned 
only  a  ahort  time,  oa  he  wo*  killed  by  the  Par- 
thiana on  account  of  hia  cruelty.  Upon  hia  death 
the  Parthiana  applied  to  the  Romana  for  Vononea, 
one  of  the  aona  of  Phraatea  IV.,  who  was  accordr 
ingly  granted  to  them.  (Joaeph.  Lc;  Toe.  Ann. 
ii.  1—4.) 

AnsACXs  XVIII.,  VoNONss  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraatea  IV.,  waa  not  more  liked  by  his  aubject* 
than  hia  two  immediate  predecesaora.  Hia  long 
reaidence  at  Rome  hod  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  hia  foreign  habita  and 
mannera  produced  pneral  dislike  among  hia  aub- 
jecta.  They  therefore  invited  Artalauma,  king  of 
Media,  who  alao  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
Araacidae,  to  take  poaaession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabonua  was  at  firat  defeated,  but  oflerwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refiigo  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  waa  choaen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanua,  he  aoon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticua  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reaide  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  n.  16.)  Two  years  afterward* 
he  waa  removed  by  Oermanicua  to  Fompeiopolia  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabonua,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reaide  ia 
Syna,  and  partly  oecanae  Oennanicns  wiahed  to 
put  on  aflioDt  upon  Piao,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vononea  attempted  to  eacape  from  Pompeio- 
poUa,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pytamua,  and 
ahortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberin*  on 
account  of  hia  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tue. 
Ann.  il  1 — 4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet.  Titer,  c.  49.) 

Aksacis  XIX.,  Aktabanur  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  ezpulaion  of  Vononea 
in  A.  nw  16.  The  poaaession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  caose  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Gennanicua, 
Artabanua  did  not  attempt  to  acize  the  country. 
Oermonicns,  on  hia  arrival  in  Annenia  in  A.  D.  18, 
recogniicd  oa  king  Zenon,  the  aon  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armeniana  wiahed  to  have  oa  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxia* 
III.;  and  about  toe  aame  time,  Artabanua  aent  an 
embassy  to  Oermanicua  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romana.    (Tac.  Attn.  iL  56,  58.) 

AfWr  tlie  death  of  Gennanicua,  Artabanua  b^ 
gan  to  treat  the  Romana  with  contempt,  placed 
Aiaaces,  one  of  his  aona,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embaaay  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasurca 
which  Vononea  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.   He  also  oppressed  hia  subjects,  tUl  at  length 
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two  of  the  cliiof  men  among  the  Panhiaiu,  Sin- 
imcex,  and  the  eunuch,  Abdui,  despatched  an 
embauy  to  Tiberiui  in  A.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
•end  to  Parthia  Phiaatea,  one  of  the  aont  of 
Phraatei  IV.  Tiberiiu  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phraatet  upon  arriring  in  Syria  waa 
carried  oif  by  a  diaeaie,  which  wat  brought  on  by 
hit  disuung  the  Roman  mode  of  liring,  to  which 
he  had  been  accuitomed  for  lo  many  yean,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habiti,  Ai  aoon  a>  Tiberiui 
heard  of  hi>  death,  he  let  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Anacidae,  aa  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridatea  and  hi>  brother  Pharaa- 
manea,  Iberian  princea,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberiani  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  aha 
bribing  the  Krranti  of  Aracea,  the  son  of  Artar 
faanuB,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodea,  another  son  of  Artabanus,  waa 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phaiannanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  By  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyicanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jmlous  of  the  power  of  Abdageaes, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artalnnus, 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fiy  into 
Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  vl  31—37,  41—44 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iriii.  26 ;  Joseph.  AnI.  zviii  5.  g  *•)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  Ani.  zviiL  5.  g  5),  although 
Artabanus,  according  to  Suetonius  [Tiber,  c  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citixens  by  a  volantary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  bis  king- 
dom ;  he  seiied  Armenia,  uid  meditated  an  attack 
npon  Syria,  but  ahumed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  VUeU.  2,  Oilig.  14, 
with  Emesti's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
restored  by  the  me&tion  of  Izates,  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kmgs  of  Pai^ 
tbia.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  npon  Izates,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  npon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanei, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Ootanes.  This  is  Uie  account  given 
by  Josephns  {Ant.  xz.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotanes,  and  differs  from  uiat  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Ahsacis  XX.,  GoTARZBS,  succecded  his  tt- 
ther,  Artabanus  III. ;  bat  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotanes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Uyrcania.    (Tac  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

AnsAcn  XXI.,  Basdanks,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  fay  Vibins  IfarmSi 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotoizes,  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne ;  but  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haagk- 
tiness,  who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  hs 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47.  His  death  oocasiooed  btA 
disputes  for  the  cnwn,  which  waa  finally  obtained 
by  Gotanes ;  but  as  he  also  lovemed  with  entity, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  empenr 
Claudius,  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clao- 
dius  complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  aaaist  Meherdates.  Thnwgk 
the  treachery  of  Abgarna,  king  of  Edesta,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  waa  defeated  ii 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotanes,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  about  A.  o.  50.  (Taa 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

Arsacxs  XXII.,  VoNONBS  II.,  succeeded  Is 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotanes,  at  which  time 
he  was  satnp  of  Media.  His  reign  was  sheet 
(Tac  Ann.  xiL  14),  and  he  waa  auoceeded  by 

Arsacss  XXUI.,  Volooxsks  I.,  the  soo  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  ooncubine,  aoooiding  ts 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii  14,  44) ;  bnt  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  {Aid.  xz.  3. 94.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
eoimtry,  and  dethroned  Rbadamistns,  the  Iberisa, 
who  haid  usurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates,  having  previooilf 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacomi.  Theee 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  0.53), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  howenr, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthisu, 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  poasessioa  e( 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meutine 
withdrawn,  and  (juadratns  Ummidius  to  CTnnnind 
in  SyruL  Vologeses  was  penoaded  by  Cortnl* 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Reoaas 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arttcidae; 
which  he  waa  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  uuKht 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  hs 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  wot 
likely  to  prove  rivals,  (Tac  Ann.  ai.  50,  liii. 
5-9.)  Three  years  afUrwards  (a.  Dw  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Psrthoat 
and  the  Romans  ;  for  Vologeses  conld  not  csdois 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arae- 
nia,  which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  »i»» 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romsas. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  &vour  of  Ih* 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  sM 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  poseeaooa 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  niticDdered  to  hua.  1^ 
dates  was  driven  out  of  Armenia;  and  Cechale 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  tb 
Cappadodan  Tigianes,  the  giandson  of  king  Anhe- 
hus,  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  tlw  tn- 
butary  kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  w» 
Afler  making  these  arrangements,  Corbulo  retina 
into  Syria,  A.  D.  60.  (Tac  ,<4ii».  xiiL  34-41,  n».»*' 
26  J  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  1 9, 20.)  Vologeses,  howefer,  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Ameaa. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  hinucK  UM 
sent  Monaeses,  one  of  his  generals,  and  MnO' 
hazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigisan 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  sccoriinpj 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  TigiuaRiti> 
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tat  wm  unable  to  take  it  A*  Vologen*  abo 
btai  ibat  Corbolo  had  taken  umj  pncaotion  to 
lecnn  Sjrii,  he  aent  ambaiiadeta  to  Corbolo  to 
alidl  a  trace,  that  he  might  deapatch  an  embaaajr 
It  Bme  conenning  the  tanu  of  jtwrn  Thia  waa 
gnHed;  bat  aa  no  wrtfifartoiy  annrar  waa  ob- 
loBcil  fiam  Nere^  Voloumte  iaraded  Anunia, 
vbdc  he  gained  ooDeideiaiile  adfantagea  over 
Cannsiniia  Faetna,  and  at  length  beaieoed  him 
ia  kii  winter-qnaiteia.  Paetna,  alanned  at  hia 
■taalioa,  agreed  with  Vologeaea,  that  Atraenia 
•bonUi  be  lanendered  to  the  Bomana,  and  that  he 
■booU  be  allowed  to  xetira  in  lafety  iimm  the 
caaattx,  a.  D.  62.  Shortly  after  tiua,  Vologeaea 
Hot  another  embaaay  to  Rome;  and  Nero  agtaed 
M  •ancnder  Armenia  to  Tiiidatea,  proTided  the 
htler  would  eon*  to  Rome  and  receire  it  aa  a  gift 
fnm  the  Raau  emperor.  Peace  waa  made  on 
iboe  cwditiona;  and  Tiridalee  repaired  to  Rome, 
A.  &  $3,  where  he  waa  reeeired  with  estaordinary 
ifkndoiir,  and  obtained  from  Neio  the  Armenian 
cnwn.  (Tac  Aim.  zt.  1—18,25—31 ;  DionCau. 
liii.  30—23,  Ixau  1—7.) 

In  the  Btmg^   for  the  empire  after  Nero't 

death,  Vologeaea  aent  ambaiaadoi*  -  to  Vespaaian, 

oftiiag  to  awiat  him  with  40,000  Parthiaai.  Thia 

ofb  waa  dediaed  by  Veapaaian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 

logaei  Kod  ambaaaadoia  to  the  wnate,  and  he 

Mcmcd  peace  to  him.  (Tae.//M<.iT.51.)  Vologeaea 

•ftctwuda  aent  an  embasay  to  Titna,  aa  be  waa 

letaning  ftoti  the  conqaeat  of  Jenualem,  to  con- 

plal'te  him  on  hia  aooceaa,  and  pieaent  him  with 

a  goUea  crown  ;  and  ahortly  afterwarda  (a.  d.  72), 

be  leat  another  embaaey  to  VKaposiau  to  iotenede 

on  behalf  of  Antiochoa,  the  depoied  king  of  Com- 

wgene.   (Joaeph.  B.J.  tiL  5.  §  2,  7.  t  3;  comp. 

UwCaM.UTi.  11;  SoeL  Ao-.  S7.)     In^D.75, 

VidegcMjt  wut  again  to  Vespaaian,  to  beg  him  to 

•■ut  the  Parthiaiu  agwnat  the  Abmi,  who  were 

tben  at  war  with  them ;  bnt  Veapaaian  declined  to 

ds  M,  oa  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 

meddle  in  other  people'a  affiun.    (Dion  Cau.  Uvi. 

^\  Soet.  Am.  2;  Joeeph.  B.  J.  m.  7.  i  *.) 

Vologeiei  founded  on  the  Euphiatea,  a  little  to 

tbe  nuth  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologeaocerta. 

(flia.II.  A'.  Ti.  30.)     He  leenu  to  have  Uved  till 

•be  reign  of  Domitian. 

AaaACBS  XXIV.,  PAcuaos,  anoceeded  hit 
>tl>er,  Vologeaea  I.,  and  waa  a  contemporary  of 
Doautiao  and  Trajan;  but  icarcely  anything  ii 
ncoided  of  bia  reign.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ii.  36),  and  it  )4)pearB  from  Pliny  (£/>.  x.  16), 
that  he  waa  in  alluuica  with  Decebaiua,  the  king 
of  the  Daciana.  It  wat  probably  thia  Poconia 
who  fortified  and  enlaiged  the  city  of  Cteaipboo. 
(Amra.  Marc,  uciii.  6.) 

Asucxa  XXV.,  Cbosross,  called  by  Dion 
Caama  Osbobs,  a  younger  ton  of  Vologeaea  I., 
"needed  hia  brother  Facorua  during  the  reign  of 
1'^UL  Soon  after  hia  acceaeion,  he  invaded  Ar~ 
Beaia,  expelled  Ezedarea,  the  ion  of  Tiridatea, 
*1m  had  been  ^>pointed  king  by  the  Romana,  and 
p^e  the  crown  to  hia  nephew  Porthomaiiria,  the 
*>>>  of  hii  brother  Pacorua.  Trajan  battened  in 
fenon  to  the  eaat,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
It  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama- 
■■ne  abo  fell  into  hit  handt.  After  concluding 
(em  with  Augarua,  the  ruler  of  Edcata,  Trajan 
OTerm  the  northern  part  of  Ueiopotamia,  took 
Kiiibia  and  aeTeral  other  citiea,  and,  after  a  moat 
^loriou  campaign,  retumed  to  Aotiocb  to  winter, 
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A.  D.  114.  Ib  conaeqaenee  of  theae  auceeiaeB,  ha 
received  the  •uname  of  yoriUnu  from  the  loldiera 
and  of  Optimmi  from  the  aenate.  Parthia  wat  at 
thia  time  torn  by  dvil  coeunotiona,  which  rendered 
the  eonqneau  of  Trajan  all  the  eaaier.  In  the 
aprin^  of  the  following  year,  a.  n.  116,  he  croaecd 
the  Tigfia,  took  Cteaiphon  and  Selenceia,  and  made 
Meaopotamia,  Aaiyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
prorinoaa.  After  theie  conqueata,  he  tailed  down 
the  Tigria  to  the  Penian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  hia  abaence  there  wna  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthiant.  He  immediately  tent 
againat  them  two  of  hia  generala,  Mazimut  and 
Latioa,  a.  D.  1 1 6,  the  former  of  whom  waa  defeated 
and  tlain  by  Choaraea,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  tacceaa,  and  regained  the  citiea  of  Nitibit, 
Edeaaa,  and  Selenceia,  aa  well  aa  othera  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  hit  return  to  Ctceiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamatpatea  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Tiajaa,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  o.  117),  the  Parthiana  expelled  Par- 
thamaqntea,  and  placed  npon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chouoet.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
auoceeded  Trajan,  waa  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthiana,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  np  the  conqueata  which  Trajon  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  witlidrew  the  Roman  gnr- 
riiooB  from  Meaopotamia,  Atayria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Enphratea,  aa  before,  the  eattem 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Cbonoea'  death  ia  nnknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  hia  reign  there  waa  no  war  between 
the  Parthiant  and  the  Romana,  aa  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  nlationa  with  the  farmer.  (Dion 
Caia.  ixviiL  17—33 ;  Anrd.  Viet  Caa.  c.  IS  s 
Paua.  V.  12. 1  4 ;  Spaitian,  Ifadr.  c.  21.) 

Arbaces  XXVII.,  VoLOOBaas  II.,  aueceeded 
hit  father  Choaroea,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  A.  D.  122  to  149.  In  A.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  wat  then  aubjeet  to  the  Parthiana,  waa  over- 
ran by  a  vaat  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Caa- 
tiua,  Albani),  who  penetrated  alao  into  Armenia 
and  Cappodocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  pietenu  of  Vologetea,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Anion,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappodocia, 
(Dion  Cat*.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologetei  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mant;  and  on  the  acoeiaion  of  Antoninua  Pint, 
A.  o.  138,  he  tent  an  embaaay  to  Rome,  to  preaent 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
it  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninua.  (Eekbel, 
viL  pp.  5, 10, 11.)  Theae  friendly  relationt,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  unditturoed.  Vologetea 
tolicited  from  Antoninut  the  reatomtion  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  hit  lequett  He  made 
preporetiont  to  invade  Armenia,  but  wot  deterred 
from  doing  to  by  the  repretentationi  of  Antoninut. 
(CapitoL  AatoH.  Fiia,  c  9.) 

AaaACKS  XXVIII.,  VoLOOXSlS  Illn  probably 
a  ton  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coini  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  £311),  A.  D.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninua,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romani ;  bnt  on  the  death  of  thia  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  A.  D,  162,  Vologetea  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  picoet  a  Ronum  legion,  with  itt  com- 
mander Sevcrianut,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidiua  Comelianut, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waate  every  thing 
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before  him.  Theieapon  the  empefor  Venu  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioeh,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gare  the  commRnd  of 
the  army  to  Cauiiu,  who  uon  drove  Vologetes 
oat  of  Syria,  and  followed  np  hie  moceo  by  in- 
vading Meiopotamia  and  Auyria.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Cteiiphon,  both  of  which  he  (acked 
and  aet  on  fire,  but  on  hit  march  homeward*  lost 
a  great  number  of  hie  troopt  by  diaeaiee  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statiut  Priaciu,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artozata, 
the  capitoL  (Dion  Cass.  Ixz.  2,  IxxL  2 ;  Lucian, 
Alex.  PKudoin.  c.  27  ;  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  PUL  cc 
8,  9,  Veriu,  cc  6,  7  i  Eutrop.  Tui.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cesaion  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Sereral  modem  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  ue 
events  related  above  under  Vcdogeses  III.,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  II.,  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  ( A.  o.  1 92) ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  A,  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eclcbel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  Uie  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalh^  about  a.  d.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  mora  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modem 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

AasAcia  XXIX.,  Vouxixaas  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pesoennius  Niger 
and  Sevens  for  the  empire,  A.  D.  193,  the  Par- 
thians  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marched  against  the  Parthians.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  sno- 
cessfuL  He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  A.  D.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it 
Herodian  appean  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  1,  9,  10 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sever,  cc  15,  16.)  Heimar  (<k<  Dion  Ccm.  I.  e.) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  timt  Sevenis  granted  port  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  acconnt  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
ennfuted.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Camcalla,  Partbia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Volomses.     (Dion  Cassi  Izxvii.  12.) 

AiUACn   XXX.,  VoLOGisBS  V.,   a  son  of 
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Volo,;ese*  IV.,  was  engaged,  aa  already  nnsiked, 
in  civil  wan  with  his  brotbera.  It  was  sgusrf 
him  that  Corscalla  made  war  in  a.  d.  21i,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tiridates  sad  As- 
tiochus,  who  had  fied  to  Parthia  from  the  Ronau, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  PsitUsiis 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  it- 
manded.  (Dion  Casa.  IzzviL  19.)  He  appoot 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  kit 
brother  Artabanus. 

AaaAcaa  XXXI.,  Aktabanoi  IV.,  the  kat 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  pmeding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  te  He- 
rodian, Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  D.  21S, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Arts)*- 
nus  in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabanus  west  Is 
meet  him  unannod  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  sad 
put  the  greater  namber  to  the  swonl ;  Attabaaat 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dioa  Chos 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
hitter  laid  waste  in  conwqaence  the  conntriei  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  srinter  Artslis- 
nus  raised  a  very  huge  army,  and  in  the  faHoTisg 
year,  A.  d.  217,  nurcbed  against  ibe  Rsnsn. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Cancaih, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  woi 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  dsys, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  «•■>- 
mencement  of  the  third  day,  Macrinns  sent  sa 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  at  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  wss 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prito» 
era  and  trsfuures  token  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  beriaes.  On  these  condiiisat 
a  peace  was  coodnded,  and  Artabams  withdm 
his  forces. 

In  this  vrar,  however,  Artabanus  bad  kst  lie 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  recDvermg  their  long-lost  indepeod- 
enoo.  They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (ArdiUrX 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthiani  ia 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  whieji  Artabamn 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  A.  D.  226.  Tkai 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,sAe(>t 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Casa.  bcxviii  I,  Si 
26,  27,  Ixxi.  S ;  Herodian,  iv.  9,  11, 14, 14,  vi 
2 ;  Capitolin.  Ataerim.  cc  8, 12;  A^thias,  ^.i^. 
24 ;  Syncellus,  vol.  L  p.  677,  ed  Dindort)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes, the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ssisani- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  D.  651. 
[SA88ANinAc]  The  fomily  of  the  Aroddae, 
however,  atill  continued  to  exist  in  Armenia  st  ta 
independent  dynasty.     [Arsacioai.] 

The  beat  modem  works  on  the  history  ef  ll>* 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  AnaeUanm  imf- 
rium  me  ngum  PaiHtorum  Uilona  ad/ide»  »»■'»• 
maium  acamodata.  Par.  1 725 ;  Eckhel,  D"*'- 
Num.  reter.  vol  iiL  pp.  523—550  j  C.  F.  ViA^ 
Hiitor.  KrU.  Vemch  iiier  die  Anaadat  rod  Set 
taniden-Dymulie,  Oottingen,  1804;  Kiante  ii 
Ertck  md  Gnhfr'e  Emcyelapadie,  Art  Partkr. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Araienisn  kings. 
[Arsacidak,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  k,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  djmssty  af 
Parthian  kings.     [Arsacbs.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  AmeDisii  kim 
who  reigned  over  Aimenia  during  the  wars  of  >'>* 
Romans  with  Mithhdatas  the  Great,  king  of  ''■><>' 
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ttt,  awl  witk  the  FkitUam.  Tin  Vatotj  of  tbii 
ijmilj  is  iiiTolTed  in  gnat  difficnltie*,  u  the 
Ltfin  and  Oiadc  aothen  do  not  alwayi  agna  with 
|]»  Ameoiaa  fautoriam,  «aeh  ■•  Mom  Clio«ciieiwia, 
Fanatas  9]rauitina«,  aul  othen.  Tha  Ramaiu  do 
DM  caB  the  dynaaty  of  the  Annoiian  kingt  by  the 
aaine  of  AnaciHae ;  they  mentiao  •ereial  kingi  of 
the  Bale  of  Arawi  i,  and  othoa  deteanded  firm  tha 
PUtUan  dynaaty  of  the  Anaddae,  and  they  leem 
not  to  have  known  aeTeial  kinga  mentioned  by  the 
Aneraian  hiatoriana.  On  the  ether  hand,  the 
Anwiiiao  wxHen  know  bnt  one  djnaaty  reigning 
in  Anaanin  dniing  tlaU  period,  and  they  do  not 
■eation  aeveial  kingi  qnken  of  bj  the  Roaaam ; 
m,  if  they  mentian  their  namea,  they  do  not  con- 
■der  them  aa  kinga.  The  eaniniaenee  of  thi*  ii, 
that  e«ay  acBaant  baaed  exduirely  on  Ronam 
and  Greek  writeza  would  be  incomplete ;  they 
aaat  to  be  caaa|MUed  with  thoAnnenianhiitarian*, 
and  thus  only  a  aatiafartory  leaolt  can  be  obtained. 
Setcnl  attempts  hare  be«>  mads  to  reconcile  the 
iiStKnt  atatementa  of  the  westera  and  eastern 
iiiliiiiaiia,  as  the  reader  may  lee  faom  the  notes  of 
the  beothcn  Wkiston  and  the  work*  of  Vaillant, 
Da  Foot  de  Longnenie,  Richter,  and  esparially 
Sc  Martin,  wHiieh  aie  cited  behnr. 

The  expreaaaon  "king*  q^Annenia"  i*  in  many 
inst»Bi»*  Tagoa,  and  leads  to  aroneons  condnnoa*, 
wpwiany  with  regard  to  the  Anacidae.  Thetian*- 
*rti<»s  of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  arill  present 
muA  less  diiBcnItie*  if  the  atndeat  will  remember 
that  he  haa  to  do  with  king*  is  Annenia,  and  king* 
af  Aiaeniaii  origin  icigning  in  eonntries  beyond 
the  limiia  aS  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Ana- 
dda*  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  prerioo* 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Anacidae;  for  Armenian  king*  were 
known  to  the  Orcdu  hmg  before  the  aeccMion  of 
the  Aisacidae ;  and  the  aonab  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pin  nientioa  many  important  transactions  with 
kiags  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
aUch  leiKned  in  thii  conntiy  daring  a  period  of 
slaioBt  a  uoosand  years  after  the  fitll  of  the  Ana- 
odae.  But  as  any  drtailed  aeconnt  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  gire  only  a  short  sketch. 

L  Dtnastv  of  Haio,  {bonded  by  Haig,  the  aon 
of  Qathlaa,  who  ia  aaid  to  hare  lired  &  c.  2107. 
FIAy-nina  king*  bdong  to  thi*  dynasty,  and 
smoig  them  Zaimatr,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
awoiaa  historians,  assisted  tlie  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  thsir  dty,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
ijiians;  Dikran  or  Tigianes,  a  prince  mentioned 
faj-  Xemmhon  (Cj/np.  iiL  1,  t.  1,  S,  viiL  S,  4); 
and  Watae,  the  but  of  his  honse,  who  fell  in  a 
hattfe  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  &  c.  828. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  king*,  the  dnration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  bets,  mixed 
ap  with  Uadona  aoconnta,  an  given  by  the  Ar- 
aienisn  historians. 

II.  Sbvbn  OomKoaa  appointed  by  Alexander, 
snd  after  hi*  death  by  the  Selencidae,  during  the 
ptiod  from  828  to  149  n.  c 

III.  DYNiiMTT  or  THX  AaaAciDAB,  from  B.  c. 
1 49  to  A.  o.  428.     See  below. 

IV.  PxBsiAK  OovnNORS,  from  A.  D.  428  to 
6-2S. 

V.  OaxsK  AND  Ababun  OovBRNoita,  from 
A.  D.  S32  to  855. 

VL  Dtnastv  or  tk«  PAonATiDAS,  from  855 
to  1079.  The  Pagiatidae,  a  nobh;  iomily  of  Jewish 
origin,  settled  in  Armenia  in  b.  c.  600,  acoording  to 
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the  Anneniaa  histotianiL  They  were  one  af  tha 
moat  powerful  fiunilie*  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  eometimes  wen  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khaliis  and  to  the  em- 
peron  of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  time*  they 
loet  a  canuderaUe  part  of  Armenia.  A  bmnch  cf 
this  fionily  reigned  at  Kara  for  a  conaideiable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
ef  Georgia,  which  it  poaaeaaed  down  to  the  preeent 
day,  when  the  last  kmg,  David,  ceded  hi*  kingdom 
to  Rnasia,  in  which  conntiy  his  descendants  ara 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
an  likewue  deaeended  from  the  Pagntidae,  as- 
other  btanch  of  whom  eettled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Cancasna,  and  its  deacendants  still  belong  to  tha 
principal  chief*  of  that  conntiy. 

VII.  DrifAiiTT  or  thb  Akdxbunians,  *aid  to 
have  been  deeeended  from  the  ancient  kia^  of 
Aeayria.  Several  member*  of  it  wen  appointed 
govemon  ef  Armenia  by  the  Snt  khalifa.  In  a.  D. 
855,  thi*  fiunDy  became  mdependent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Eaiduate*.  Adam  and  Abuaahl,  the 
last  Aidzinnians,  wen  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicepbonis  Botaniales,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Bymntine  empire. 

VIII.  MoHAMiiBDAN  DVMAaTiia.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  fitnm  a.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  A.  n.  1084  to  A.  D.  1312. 
They  resided  in  difierent  pUees,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominion*  varied  according  to  the  militaty 
succea*  of  the  khalii*  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes, 

IX.  DTNAsnn  or  DirraBBMr  omoin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  eentuiy.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagntidae,  amonp;  whom 
was  the  eelebnted  Haython  I.  or  Hethnm  in  1224; 
and  some  wen  Latin  princes,  among  whom  wa*  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  snd  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  hist  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Biunawick,  firom  whom 
ia  deaeended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Annenia  in  Oeimany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dtnamty  or  tub  Arsacidab.  (See 
above.  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  *aid,  that 
then  an  coniidenble  diecnpaneie*  between  the 
statement*  of  the  Roman*  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Roman*  tell 
ns  that  Aitaxiaa,  governor  of  Annenia  Magna  for 
Antiochu*  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himaelf 
independent  in  hi*  government  a  c.  1 88 ;  and  that 
Zadriate*  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  piaefeet  The  descendent*  of  Ai>- 
taxias  became  extinct  with  Tignuie*  llL,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Cuu*  Caesar ;  and  among  the  king* 
who  nigned  after  him,  then  an  many  who  wen 
not  Aimcidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Aaiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenian*  on  the  contiaiy  aay, 
that  the  dynaaty  of  the  Anacidae  was  fonaded  b^ 
Valanace*  or  Waghorshag,  the  brother  of  Mithn- 
dates  Araacea  [AaSACxa  111.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  establiahed  on  ^e  throne  of  Annenia 
in  B.  c.  1 49.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Araacidae 
wRs  founded  by  Arshiun  or  Aidaham,  son  of 
Ardasfae*  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edeaaa,  and  whose  de- 
acendants became  mastcra  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Araacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridatea  I.,  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died 
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probably  in  a,  o.  62.  The  Annenian  hiitariitiw 
hare  treated  with  particular  attention  the  hiatory 
of  the  yoonger  branch ;  they  tpeak  bnt  little  about 
the  earlier  tranaactiont  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  lilent  with  regard  to  thoae  kingi,  the  off- 
•pring  of  the  kingt  of  Pontnt  and  Judaea,  who 
were  impoaed  npon  Armenia  by  the  Roman*. 
From  thia  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Annaniana 
conaidered  thoee  inatnunenta  of  the  Romana  ai  in- 
tniden  and  political  adrenturera,  and  that  the 
Araacidoe  were  the  only  legitimate  dynaaty. 
Thua  they  aometimea  apeak  of  kinga  unknown  to 
the  Romana,  and  who  perhapa  were  but  pretend- 
era,  who  hod  aucceeded  in  prsaerring  an  obacore 
independence  in  aoma  inacceaaible  comer  of  the 
moontaina  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romana,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtineaa  of 
conqBemra,  conaider  their  inatmmenta  or  allia* 
alone  a<  the  legitimate  kinga,  and  they  generally 
apeak  of  the  Araacidae  aa  a  bmily  impoaed 
npon  Armenia  by  the  Parthiana.  Aa  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Araacidae,  both  the  Romana  md 
Armeniana  agree,  that  they  were  deacanded  £rom 
the  dynaaty  of  the  Parthian  Araacidae,  an  opinion 
which  waa  ao  generally  eatabliahed,  that  Pncopiua 
(De  Aedifidii  •/intwuin,  iii.  1)  aaya,  that  nobody 
had  the  alighteit  doubt  on  the  fiict.  But  aa  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romana  wen  not  Amcidaia,  we  must  prefer  the 
itatementa  of  the  Armenian*,  who,  aa  all  Orientals, 
poid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  aay  that  thoae  kinga  were  Ar- 
aacidae. 

The  Persian  hiatorians  know  thia  dynaaty  by 
the  name  of  the  Aahcaniana,  and  tell  ua,  that  iu 
founder  waa  one  Aahk,  who  Hred  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  OreaL  But  the  Persian  author* 
throw  little  light  npon  the  hiatory  of  the  Araa- 
ddaa  A  aeriea  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  ia  necessary  for  understanding  their 
hiatorian*.  But  aa  their  atatements  are  rather 
one-aided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  doaer  inveatigBtion  into  the  hiatory  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  eventa  connected 
with  the  hiatory  of  the  eaatem  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  adriaable  to  give  first  the 
aeriea  of  the  king*  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  thcaa  of  the 
Armeniana.  The  chronol(wy  of  thia  period  ha* 
not  yet  been  aatis&etorily  ued,  and  many  point* 
remain  vague. 

The  following  ia  a  aerie*  of  the  Anaddae  and 
other  king*  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romana. 

Aktaxias  I.,  praefeet  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochna  the  Oreat,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  a.  o.  188.     [Autaxias  I.] 

TiORANM  I.,  th*  ally  of  Mithridate*  the  OicM 
agnal  the  Romana.     [TioKANn  I.] 

ARTAVAaoBS  I.,  the  son  of  Tigrane*  I.,  taken 
praoott  by  H.  Antoniu*.    [AaTAVABon  I.] 

Aktaziai  IL,  the  aon  of  Artaraade*  I.,  killed 
by  hi*  rebdlion*  aibMct*.  [Artaxia*  II.] 
.V  V  "f"^  11-.  the  ion  of  Artaraade*  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxia*  II.,  eataUiahad  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Aognatn*,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Tl- 
ORANss  n.] 

ARTAVAan«aII.,periiap.theK)nofArtaxia*II, 
dnyen  out  by  his  nibject*.     [ARTAVAaoR.  II.] 
^Jj"^"|"  »"-.   the  aon  of  Tigr«,ea  II.,   ihe 
«o«peUlor  of  ArUTa«iea  II,  driven  out  by  Caiua 
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Caesar.      He   wa*   the  bat  of  hi*  nee.     [IV 
ORANRS  III.] 

A  RiOBA  Rz ANXR.  After  Artavaade*  IL  and  TV 
gnne*  III.  had  been  driven  eot  by  the  Baiauia, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  far  a  long  of  the  Ame- 
nian*  tell  npon  one  Ariobanaaea,  a  Hediaa  w 
Parthian  prince,  who  aeem*  not  to  have  beloapd 
to  the  dynaaty  of  the  Aisacidae.  Aa  Ariobar- 
lane*  waa  a  man  of  great  talent*  and  distingiiiaiicd 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eaatcn 
nation*  have  always  Uked  to  *ee  in  their  kim% 
the  Armenian*  ap|4anded  the  choice  of  AagastiiL 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  A.  ix  3, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  lit 
left  male  i**ae,  but  tha  Armenian*  disliked  bis 
children,  and  chose  Eiato  their  queen.  She  ms 
perfaans,  the  widow  of  Tigtaoea  liL  (Tab  Ma. 
iii.  4.) 

VoNONRS.  EiBto  waa  deposed  by  the  Arne- 
nian*  after  a  ahort  reign,  and  the  thime  noaiaed 
vacant  for  several  year*,  till  the  Armeniuu  *t 
length  choae  Vonone*  a*  their  king,  the  sen  of 
Phraale*  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  o.  16.)  Vonone*  maintained  himself  bat  <m 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  wa*  oompelled  te  tj 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabann*  IIL,  iha 
king  of  Parthia.     [Arsacbk  XVIII.] 

Artaxus  III.,  choaen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria.  [  Aa- 
TAXIA8  III.] 

Arsacbs  I.,  the  eldest  aon  of  Artabanas,  kiig 
of  the  Parthian*,  wa*  placed  on  the  throne  rf 
Armenia  by  hi*  bther,  after  the  death  of  Anaiii* 
III.  He  periefaed  by  the  treecbety  of  Mitkiidsui, 
the  brother  of  Phannnaoe*,  king  of  Iberi*,  wbo 
had  bribed  eome  of  the  attendant*  of  Arsace*  ts  kill 
their  ma*ter.  After  hi*  death,  which  happened  ia 
A.  o.  3J,  Mithridate*  invaded  Armenia  aod  taok 
it*  capital,  Artaxata.  Joaephna  (xviii  3>  i  '■J 
call*  thi*  Armenian  kmg  Orodea,  but  this  wai  iba 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  aa  we  leam  6om  Tadtaa, 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  bis 
death.  (Tac.  .ilm.  vi.  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Inii. 
26.) 

MiTHRrnATBS,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pbano- 
manes,  wa*  eatabliahed  on  the  throoe  of  Araesi* 
by  the  emperor  Tiberiu*,  a.  o.  S5.  Be  na  ■•■ 
called  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  aent  into  Ameaia 
■gain  by  Claudiu*,  about  a.  t>.  47,  where  ht  eaa- 
tinned  to  reign,  supported  by  the  Bomau,  till  bt 
waa  expelled  and  pat  to  death  by  hi*  nephe* 
Rhadamiatu*,  A.  n.  52.  (Tac  Ana.  vi  33,  u.  d 
9,  xu.  44 — 17  ;  Dion  Caa*.  Ix.  8.) 

Rhadamibtus,  the  son  of  Phaiaanunes,  king  •( 
Ibeiia,  wa*  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  ynlbf 
whom  hia  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  a»ati>g 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  porpew  ha  p« 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  £2.)  Rhadamiatoa,  aacwlnl 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefeet  ia  AraMsifi 
Pdlio,  aacoeoded  in  aeixing  upon  the  pefson  ofbit 
uncle,  whom  be  put  to  death  with  hia  wifc  iti 
his  children.  Rhadaniiitu*  then  aaceuied  tba 
throne ;  but  Vologna*  L,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thian*, took  advantage  of  the  diatiacted  ■!>■•  " 
the  country  to  *end  hi*  brother  Tiridstes  isH 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridstes  id- 
vaneed  upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamiatoa  t«  Bf-  Bh*- 
damistu*  waa  subaeqnently  killed  by  his  iubef 
Pharasmane*.  (Tac  Aum.  zii  44—51,  xiu.  i,i!.) 

TiRjUATxa  I,  the  brother  of  Vokgese*  I,  kill 
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rf  tke  PuthiBBi,  was  iarm  out  of  AnDenia  bj 
Cninlo,  who  appomted  in  hi*  placa  Tignmet  IV^ 
tlw  gnDdaan  cf  king  Aiciielaia,  a.  d.  SO.  [Ti- 
litmnlV.]  Tiridates  aabuqueutlj  reeeiT«d  the 
oran  ai  a  gift  from  Nen,  a.  A  63.  [AjUAcn 
XXnU   TlUDATXS  I.] 

£x«SAjm  (Artlaaia  III.),  an  Araadd  (of  the 
jroimgrr  Annenian  bnmch),  was  driven  ont  by 
I'kocnu  or  Khoarev,  king  of  the  Parthiana, 
(Dian  Cua.  Izriii.  17.)  According  to  Hoiea 
Ckafmeni*  (ii.  4i — &i),  Exedarei,  who  it  called 
Aiduhet  III^  wBa  •  mighty  prince,  who  hnmbled 
l^  anaiea  vi  Domitiau,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
bj  Tnjan.  Choaroea  placed  on  the  thnme  in  hia 
itnd  Parthamaairia,  a  Paithian  prince.  Exedarea 
R%oed  daring  forty-two  yean,  from  A.  o.  78  to 
120,  bat  waa  aereial  tioMa  compaUed  to  fly  £ram 
Uf  kiagdonu 

PiaTHAMAsnuB,  the  ion  of  Paeorna  (Anacea 
XXIV.),  king  of  Paithia,  and  the  Dq>bew  of 
Ckiniei,  who  aapported  him  againat  Tnjan. 
Avthamania,  cednced  to  extremity,  humbled  hint- 
idf  before  Tiajaa,  and  placed  hi*  loyal  diadem  at 
the  fcet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Tnjan  woald 
tatan  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  a*  a  subject 
Uiig.  Bat  he  waa  deoeired  in  his  expectation, 
md  Aimenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
According  to  same  aocounta,  ha  was  put  to  death 
fcyTi^jan.  (IKon  Ckaa.  Ixriii  17 — 20;  comp. 
Eatnn.  riii.2i  Fimto,  JPrimcip.HitL  f.  2i8,  ed. 
Niebuhr.) 

Pabthamaiipatxs,  waa  appointed  by  Tnjan 
lung  of  Partfaia,  but  after  he  had  bean  expelled  by 
the  Partbiana  [Arsacxs  XXV.j;  ha  leems  to 
^onbtcqaently  received  the  kingdom  of  Annenia 
fioo  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Jimir.  cc  21,  5, 
shere  be  is  called  Pmmittmiru.) 

Acuakhsnidbs,  the  son  of  Partharaaspatea. 
There  are  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
^th  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  hava  been  given 
Is  Um  by  Antoniiiu*  Pius.  (Ismblichns,  ap.  PioL 
Cod.  M.  p.  75,  b  ,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoAXMos  or  SouzMfs  (3<Saifios),  the  son  of 
Acbaemenides,  was  esublished  on  the  throne  by 
Thoeydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lncius  (Martins) 
Vcnis,  during  the  reign  of  H.  Aurelins  Antoninna. 
(lamUich.  ap,  Phol.  I.  e.)  We  Itam  from  Moses 
(.'hoienensis  (a.  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
vho  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Pnrthia, 
■w  Dikinn  or  Tigrsnea.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Ihon  Cass.  fmgm.  Ixxi.  v.  12U1,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Sanatkocks  (2aj«aTpoi»n)i),  the  son  of  Soas- 
Bui,  as  it  leems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Stpthoins  Sevems.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  nan  highly  distingnished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
^f  sad  many  nobler  virtue*.  He  seems  to  be  the 
''og  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
*aa  tnacheraaily  seised  upon  by  CaracaUa,  about 
^  &  tlS.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatrucss  is 
Sundng.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxr.  9,  Ixxvii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
»  0. 3aiwrpoiMiit  j  comp.  Herodian,  iii.  8.) 

VoLouuBa,  the  son  of  Sonatruoea,  whom  Dion 
Cauiu(lxxviil2)caUakiagof  tbePkrthians.  [Ax- 
UcmXXIX.]  Vaillantthinks  that  he  wasthe  king 
«>>«d  npon  by  Caiacalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
AoKnian  historiaoa  teD  m  that  Waghanh,  in 
^"Rk  Yologeses  or  Vahraoaes,  the  aon  of  Dikran 
(Jigincs),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Atoenia,  from  A.  d.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per^ 
""^  a  a  battle  against  the  Khaxars,  near  Dei^ 
l"<>liia  198.     It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 
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should  have  been  seized  by  Caracnlla,  who  sno-. 
ceeded  his  &th«r  Septimius  sevems  in  21 1.  Not 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemponry  either  of  Septimina 
Severaa  or  Caiacalla.    (Moaea  Choren.  ii.  SB — 68.) 

TiaiDATU  II.,  the  son  of  Vologaaea.  [Tuii- 
OATW  II.] 

AaaAcxa  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabaniisIV.,the  last 
Anacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Annenia  in  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sevems.  (a.  n.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  <m  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  hia  warrion  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severos  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [SAssAMnAX.]  (Prooop.  is  ./<«<)/Scm 
Jvtim.  iii  1 ;  Dion  Caaa,  Ixxx.  8,  4  ;  Herodiao, 
vi  2,  At;  Agathiaa,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paria.) 

Aktavasdk8  III.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  tb« 
emperor  Valerian,  A.  D.  260.  (TrebelL  PoU.  Ko- 
Itrim.  6.) 

Eusebius  [ffuL  Bed.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Narses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
onny  commanded  by  Oalerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianos  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TlRIDATlK  III.      [TUUDATU  III.] 

Arsacss  III.  (Tirenus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  A.  D.  324,  or  perhapa  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  fitther  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia, 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  hia  captive 
Diran  (Tiridatea),  Araaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Araaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  kins  nevertheleM 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Utter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  him  to  marry  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  rehuion 
of  the  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Constans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympiaa  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistreu 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harnandscm. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Araaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Aiwces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measiue  de- 
pended. But  Jnlian's  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  ^e  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  mora  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Anoces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctcsiphon  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  363.     Thence  the  diaoatrous 
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letnot  of  tlia  Roman*  and  tha  death  of  Jnlian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  aame 
month.  Jorian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  laTcd  the  Roman  army  b;  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renoonoed  hi»  lOTereignty  orer  the 
tributary  kingdom!  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Araaces,  in  the  hope  of  receivii^  the  reward  of  hie 
treachery,  Tentured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor,  He 
was  at  first  receired  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbntana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithfid  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
fimm  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  noble*.  (Amm. 
Maic  xz.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  2,  3,  zxt.  7,  xxril 
12  ;  PrtKop.  <h  Bell.  Pert.  L  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Hutoin  da  Empenun.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  uian  he  put  one  Aspa- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  rednced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogemssa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gem,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diy&rbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqaenr,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neoeaesaieia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  beck  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Pan  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  be  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Paia 
was  a  tyrant  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cybices  and  Artabonns,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valena  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  penuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tonus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
thaji  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  tha  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit. He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  tha  emperor's  secnt  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendenta  were  slain 
after  a  brave  reaislanoe,  A.  D.  874  or  877.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Pan  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Hare 
xxviL  12,  XXX.  1.) 

Ar«acis  IV.  (v.  of  VaiUant),  tha  son  of  Paia 
or  Bab.  Accordmg  to  Vaillant,  ha  waa  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  tha  son  of  one  Araaoes  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seams  nnteoaUa.  Arsaces  I V.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarncei 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  waraatad,  the  son  of  Annh,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
hi*  socees*  merely  to  the  bad  oouduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  first  snpported  by  the  einpenn 
Theodosius  the  Oraat.  The  weakoesa  of  Anaeea 
being  manifest,  Theodosios  and  Sapor  III.  focmed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  rngn  aa  m 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  port  of  Armenia,  while  tha  laiger  anl 
easum  part  became  tha  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroea  or  Khosnw,  a  noble  bdoi^ng  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  wcie 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia  Acconliog  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  887.  Procopina 
mentions  one  Tignmes,  brother  of  Anacea,  vha 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  tlie  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obEcnre,  and  the  chief  source*,  Pro- 
eopius  and  Moaea  Chorenensis  are  m  manifeat  eoo- 
tradiction.  Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  hia 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  npon  Ua 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  tbe 
fiunily  of  the  Oamsaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  tho  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  gmeral  vaa 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nominadon 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodoain* 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  anthority  ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Choaroea,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towarda 
Saoor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  thia 
Bahram  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seixed  Chosroes  and  put  Bahram  ^Iraitiir 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  Taaaal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yaidegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  afUr  the  dentli  of 
Chosroes,  in  41 S,  Yezdegerd's  son,  Shapor  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  4)9,  and  tin 
422  there  waa  an  intenegnnm  in  Armenia  tiB  Ar- 
dashas  (Artasires)  ascended  the  thrones  (Proeo- 
pius,  de  Atdif.  Jwtin.  iiL  \.  &;  Da  BdL  Part.  H. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &e.,  49,  &c) 

AHTAUKsa,  the  last  Arsadd  on  tha  thraite  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahiam  Shapur,  and  tka 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Mose*  Chotenenn*  teOa  a*, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artaaea  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  423^ 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  hia  to 
adopt  tha  name  of  Ardashir  (Artaauc*  or  Artoz- 
erxe*).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vioea  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  noblea 
of  Armenia,  wi*hed  for  anodiar  king.  Sinee  the 
oottvarsion  of  prince  Giegory  (aftenrarla  St  Ore- 
gory),  the  son  of  Anag,  ue  Arsacid,  to  the  Chri»- 
tian  religion,  in  tha  time  of  Constantina  the  Oranl, 
tha  Armenian*  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chria- 
tian  religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  tha  Arsacidae.  During  tha  reign  of  Ai- 
taaire*  the  office  of  patriarch  wa*  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  tha  noblea  applied  when  they  wished  to 
chooaa  another  king ;  but  Isaac  awan  that  their 
choice  wonM  fidi  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Penia,  refiised  to  assist  them.  The  noble* 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahnan,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  hia 
dominions  to  Persia,  A.  D.  428.  From  thi*  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Penarmenia.  (I>r»- 
cop.  Dt  A»dif.  Jiulm.  iiL  1,  ft;  Moaes  ChoRa. 
iii.  63,  Ik.  ;  Asstmani,  BiUiaAeea  Oritalalu,  tcL 
iiu  par*  L  p.  396,  &c.) 

The  following  chronology  table,  which  iiStn  in 
some  poinu  frrnii  the  praccding  nomtive,  ia  taken 
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6m  Sl  Hutm,  ud  u  fonided  npon  the  Ameniui 
Urtorits  of  Mow*  Cfaoimauis  and  Faiutiu  Bjrsui- 
ian,eiaBpand  with  tbeOradt  and  Ronun  Batbon, 

A.  Titfinl  or  tUer  Bramdk  t»  Armatia  Magna. 
LC.  149.  Vaknace*  or  Waghanhag  I.,  fonnder  of 
Ik  AiBnian  djnait  j  of  the  Anacidae,  eatablithed 
M  iJk  tlmoe  of  Armenia  by  hii  brother,  Hithri- 
teei  Anacca  [Aksaos  VI.]  king  of  the  Paithiani. 
— &cI37.AnaeeaorAiihagI.,bUfOD. — &C.114. 
Aitim,  Artaxea,  or  Ardadie*  I.,  bia  aon. — B.  c. 
8S.  rigmiei  or  Diknn  I.  (II.),  hia mil — b.c36. 
AAaTiadca  or  Artawaat  I.,  faia  ton. — B.  c  30.  Ai^ 
tun  IL,  bia  aon. — b.  c  SO.  Tignmea  II.,  brother 
•f  Aitaxca  II. — b.  c  . . . . Tigianea  III. — &  c.  6. 
Aitaiaidea  IL— B.  c  &  Tignmea  III.  Ifr«ata- 
Uiked.— m.  c  2.  EtMo,  queen. 

*.  A.  2.  Aiiobananea,  a  Parthian  prince,  eata- 
Uikcd  by  the  Ramana. — a.  d.  4.  Artaraadea  III. 
vArabaaea,  hii  aon. — a.  n.  5.  Erato  re-eatabliahed; 
4iaik  aneeitain.  —  ....  Intaregnam. — a.  d.  1 6. 
VnMoea, — t.  D.  17.  Inteiregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
•rPontaa,HUBamed  Artaziaa. —  ...Tignnea  IV., 
MB  rf  Alexander  Herodca. — a.  D.  SS.  Araacea  II. 
—K  ».  U.  Mitbridatea  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  51.  Rhar 
teataa  of  Iberia.— A.  c  52.  Tiridate*  I.— A.  o. 
61.  Tigmnei  V.  of  the  race  of  Heiodea. — a.  d.  S2. 
TiiidatEa  L  re-cataUiahed  b/  Nero,  reigned  abont 
tinea  jcaiB  longer 

&  n»  Komd  or  fammgtr  Bnaci,  at  first  at 
^iam,  «d  aometimea  identical  with  the  "Regea 
'MaaMBaea,"  afierwnrda  in  Armenia  Magna. 
%c3S.  Arabam  or  Ardaham,  the  Artabaxea  of 
i'»l)m.  [AmL  Jud.  zx.  2.) — b.  c  10.  Mnnn,  hi* 
•A'— &  c;  5.  Abgama,  the  aon  of  Anham,  the 
Vfkam  af  the  Syiiana.  This  ia  the  celebrated 
.\hginu  who  ia  said  to  hare  written  a  letter  to 
NT  Sariaoz.   (Moaea  Chor.  n.  29.) 

i.  a.  32.  Anane  or  Ananas,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
~i.  a.  3fi.  Sonadnig  or  Sanatraeea,  the  son  of  a 
'!■«'  «f  Abi^uea,  nanipa  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
'.iratat,  an  Arsaeid  by  the  female  line,  nsuipa  the 
t^nae;  eaoqnen  all  Armenia;  cedea  Edeasa  and 
HaspotaBiia  to  the  Roraana.— a.  d.  78.  Ardaahe* 
■  AnazcsIII.  (Ezedaresor  Azidares),  the  son  of 
Ssas^og,  eatabliahed  by  Yologeae*  I.,  king  of  the 
''Mirisaa.— A.  D.  120.  Aidawaat  or  ArUraades  IV., 
■oof  Aidaabe*  III.,  reigna  only  some  montha — 
^  i>.  131,  Diiaa  or  Tiianua  I.,  his  brother. — a.  d. 
14^  Diknn  or  Tigianea  VI.,  driven  oot  by  Lnciua 
(MaitiBs)  Venia,  who  pata  Soaemns  on  the  throne. 
~'.  a.  178.  Wagfaarsh  or  Vologeaes,  the  son  of 
"»™aes  VI.— A.  D.  198.  Choaroe*  or  Khosrew  I., 
"naml  Meda,  or  the  Oreat,  the  (bbolons)  con- 
VBt  (onmumer)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
IM  Anadd  Anag,  who  waa  the  fiither  of  Sl  Ore- 
l«y,  Uw  apostle  of  Armenia^— A.  v.  232.  Aidaahir 
ar  Aitaierxea,  the  first  Sosaanid  of  Persia. — ^a.  d. 
259.  Dettad  or  Tiridatea  II.,  sanmmed  Meda,  the 
sua  sf  Chosnes,  established  by  the  Romana, — A.  o. 
•14.  iDtemgnnm.  Sanadrug  seixes  northern  Ar- 
■sois,  end  i'^sgur  sonthem  Aimenia,  but  only  for 
« ikoit  time.— A.  I..316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
•?»«n«d  P1iok"br,  or  "the  Little,"  the  son  of 
»™at«s  Ueid.— A.  o.  325.  Diian  or  Tiianus  II., 
""•''-— A. fc 341.  Anaceaor  ArahagIII.,hisson. 

—t.t>.X!0.  ikb  or  Para a.  d.  377.  Waraatad, 

"■nW'— 1.  ]>.  382.  Aiacea  IV.  (and  Valarsace* 
*  Waghaidiag  II,  hia  brother}.— a.  d.  387.  Ai^ 
■™»di»id.d.— A.  b.  KX  Araacea  IV.  dies. 
^•J*'""  in  Ranan  Annenu,  Chosroes  or  Khosraw 
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A.  D.  392.  Bahrara  Shapur 


(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — A.  D.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yrxdegerd. — ».  D.  415. 
Shapnr  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yexdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — *.  D.  422.  Atdaahes  or  Ardaahir 
(Artasires)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Camp.  Vaillant,  Ai^aia^/irKini/annii, 
especially  Elaitiua  Regum  Armanae  Majorit,  in  the 
1st.  ToL ;  Dn  Fonr  de  Longneme,  Amala  Jnaci- 
Ammt,  Stiaab.  1732;  Richter, /fi>(or. f n't. Kisniiai 
liter  die  Anaddem  imd  Sananidem-Dgiiaitiat,  Oiit- 
tingen,  1804 ;  St.  Martin,  Mimmrtt  Justoriqaa  et 
giograpk.  nr  FArmhm,  toI.  i.)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'HENES  {'Kfaauinit),  ilie  son  of 
Dareiua,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myd  in 
the  array  of  XerxeSL     (Herod.  Tii.  68.) 

AR8AMES  ('A^Mi|>).  1.  The  &ther  of 
Hyataapea  and  gnndfiither  of  Daieioa,  (Herod. 
L  209,  TiLl  1,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Ananea,  the  great  gmndson  of 
the  pieoeding,  and  the  son  of  Dareias  and  Artya- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrua,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerzea  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiana 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod.  viL  69.)  Aea- 
chyhta  (Pert.  37, 300)  spraks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
waa  the  leader  of  the  Egyptiana  from  Memphia  iit 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

8.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artazerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artazerzea  Ochna.  (Plut 
Artaa.  e.  80.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  lung  of  Annenia  abont  the  time  of  Seleucua 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsamotata.     ( Eckhel,  iiL  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NIUSCAfKr^yia;).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
somamed  Autorianus,  lived  abont  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Ho  waa  educated  in  some 
monaateiy  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be* 
came  the  head.  Afier  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteiies  on  mount  Athoi.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorua  Lascaris  the 
Yonnger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  D.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  be  appointed 
Anenius  and  Oeorgiua  Muialo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherons  desigrs  agmnst  the  young  prince,  Atseniua, 
indignauk  M  such  bithless  intrigncs,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  A.  D.  1260,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
posaeasion  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo* 
Ingus,  Ataenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodorua 
Iiaacaris,  to  be  blinded ;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishopa,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Anenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknowiL  Fabricios  pUcea  it 
in  A.  o.  1264.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  bnt  totally  nnfit  for  practiial  lift.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (Sgmjpm  Oaiiomim),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fiithers  and  the  decrees  of  com>< 
cila.     The  Orcek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
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ttonthtion,  wu  publiahed  by  H.  Jatt«niM  in  tho 
BiUiolk.  Jar.  Ouum.  fol.  ii.  p.  749,  kc  His  will 
UkewiM,  with  a  Latin  tisndation,  wat  pnliliahad 
bjr  Coteleriui,  MonutHent.  ii.  p.  168,  Ac  (Pachy- 
mer.  U.  15,  iii.  1,2,  10,  U,  19,  it.  1—16;  Nice- 

fhonu  Qregoni,  iii.  1,  ir.  1,  &e.;  Cave,  HM.  Lit 
p.  725,  &c,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  Biil,  Oraeo.  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Oteek  monk  (Care  call*  him  Patridns 
Romanns),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
eentnry  of  our  era,  waa  diitinguiihed  for  hit  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodonua  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Aioidius 
and  Honorius,  whose  bther  Arsenius  wat  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  hi*  monaitic  life  at 
Seetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebais.  There  he  spent 
forty  yean,  and  then  mignted  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
hit  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
be  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Tro<i  at  the  age 
of  ninety-fire.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  inttmctiont  and  admonitioni  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Auetarium  tfmiainutm  Biblioth.  Pair.,  Paria, 
1672,  p.  801,  Ac  We  alio  posies*  forty-four  of 
hi*  rennricable  aaying*  (apopUirgmaUi),  which  had 
been  collected  by  hi*  ascetic  friends,  and  which  an 
printed  in  Cotelerins*  Momtmenta,  i.  p.  S63.  (Cave, 
Ifift.  IJt,  ii.  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Oram. 
zi.  p.  580,  &c.)  [L.  a] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  CAp<n)», 
NcC/Hnrr,  or  'OcLwi^t),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoos 
had  poisoned  Artazerxes,  he  raised  Arse*  to  the 
throne,  a  c.  339 ;  and  that  he  might  hare  the 
young  king  completely  under  hi*  power,  he  eanaed 
the  king'*  brother*  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  hare  escaped 
their  bte.  (Arrian,  .i^noti  iii.  19.)  Arses,  how- 
erer,  could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
agaunst  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appear*  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raited  Dareio*  Codomanno*  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  zviL  5;  Strnb.  XT.  p.7S6;  Pint 
de  Fort.  Ala,  it  3,  Arlaa.  1  ;  Aman,  Amab,  ii. 
14;  Ctesias,  Pert.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  Syncell. 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)      [L.  S.] 

ARSI'NOE  ("Apffwrfn).  1.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Pnegens 
put  her  into  a  chett  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegta,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  heiaeU  (ApnUod.  iii  7. 8  &  i  ALcaaaoH, 
AoENon.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Oreate*,  who  aaved  him  ftom 
the  hand*  of  his  mother  Clytemne*t^^  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strephiut,  the  father  of  Pylade*. 
(Pind.  Pftk.  zi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nunc  Laodameia.  (SehoL  ad  Pad.  L  e.) 

i.  A  daughter  of  Lencippni  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeiis  and  Phoebe,  the  wive*  of  the 
DiMcuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Briopis,  and   the   Hessenian   tradition    regarded 
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Asdepin*  alao  a*  her  aon.  (Apoilod.  iiL  10.  f  S  t 
Pan*,  ii  26.  §  6 ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pflk.  in.  U  : 
Cic  d»  AU.  Dmr.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  ihe  had  • 
■loctuary  and  wa*  wonhipped  a*  a  heroine.  (Pao^ 
iiL  12.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSI'NOE  CAp<raxhr).  1.  The  motiier  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt  wa*  originally  a  eancit- 
bine  of  Philip,  the  &ther  of  Alexander  the  Oraat, 
and  waa  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hmce 
Ptolemy  waa  rcgnided  by  the  Macedonians  aa  tba 
son  of  Philip.  (Poua.  L  C.  8  2 ;  Curt  iz.  8  ;  Sot- 
da*,  t. «.  Atfyar.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Benenice, 
bom  about  B.  c.  316,  waa  married  in  B.  c.  300  to 
LysimacKus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  waa  then  &r 
advanced  in  yean.  Lysimachns  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  many  Aninoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  farmer  in  8.  c.  288  [Ajiabtri.«], 
Arsino£  received  fiom  Ly*imaeha*  the  dtics  of 
HeiBcleia,  Amaatri*,  and  Dium,  aa  a  preaent 
(Plut  Demtr.  31 ;  Pau*.  i.  10.  |  3 ;  Hemnan,  <9^ 
Pkat.  p.  225,  a.  SO,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  wa*  anxioua  to  secure  the  aiicee»- 
sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  waa  jea- 
lon*  of  her  Btep-*an  Agathodei,  who  waa  maninl 
to  her  haltsiater  Lyaandia,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  1.  and  Eurydice.  Through  tha  intrignea 
of  Amnoe,  Agathode*  wa*  eventually  pnt  to 
death  in  a  C.  284.  [Aoathoclis,  p.  &&,  a.] 
Thi*  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysdma- 
chu*;  for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
lencu*  in  A*ia,  who  vraa  glad  of  the  ptvtezt  to 
march  against  Lysimachu*.  In  the  war  irhich 
fallowed,  Lysimachns  lost  hi*  life  (a.c  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  huaband,  AiBiuoS 
firet  fled  to  Epheaua,  to  which  Lynaachna  had 
given  the  name  of  Arrinoi;  in  honour  of  her  (Stcph. 
fiys.  ti  «.  'E^ouf),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  67)  to  Cassandieia  in  Macedonia,  where  aha 
shot  herself  np  with  her  sons  by  Lynmaohaa. 

Selencn*  had  teixed  Macedonia  after  the  douh 
of  Lysimachaa,  but  he  was  as*ai*iiiated,  alter  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraonoa,  iIm 
hatf-brother  of  Artinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  wa*  anxiana 
to  obtain  possession  of  Casaindreia  and  atiU 
more  of  tha  sons  of  Lysimachns,  who  might  |wov« 
formidable  rivals  to  hfaa.  He  accordingly  nada 
ofien  of  marriage  to  ArsinoS,  and  eoneeaied  hi* 
real  object  by  the  most  *olemn  oath*  and  pvomiaa. 
Aninoe  consented  to  the  onion,  and  admitted  hiiB 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  acaieely  obtained  poa- 
session  of  the  place,  before  ha  rouidcred  the  two 
younger  son*  of  Lysimachu*  in  tho  preaenoe  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoi  herself  fled  to  Bansothraoc 
(Justin,  zvii  2,  zziv.  2,  S;  Memnon,  of.  Pint.  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  b.  c.  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphu*.  (Paav  i. 
7.  gf  1,  3 ;  Theocnt  IdfIL  xv.  128,  &c  with  the 
Scholia ;  Athen.  ziv.  p.  621,  a,)  Though  AraiaoS 
bon  Ptolemy  no  children,  *he  wa*  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  be  gave  her  name  to  aevenl  citiea, 
called  a  district  (rofu^i)  of  Egypt  Arsiooita*  aiker 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  varioo*  waya. 
(Corop.  Pana  L  c;  Athen.  viL  p.  SlH,  b.  zi.  pk 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  thiaga,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinocharca,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ai>- 
•inoe  in  Alexandria,  of  whkh  the  roof  waa  lo  be 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  «f 
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fas  aUt  tffeut  to  Boat  in  the  air;  bnt  the 
4ntk  M  the  Bidiitect  and  the  king  pterented  it* 
eofietiaB.  (Plm.  H.  \.  xxxit.  42.)  Coiiu 
wcR  itiBck  ia  her  honour,  one  of  which  ii  fignnd 
htlow,  lepreienting  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
ai  her  head  partially  reiled :  the  nytne  contain! 


1  double  comncopia,  which  illastratea  the  atate- 
■oit  of  Athenaeiu  (xi.  p.  497,  h.  c.  J,  that  Ptolemy 
Pkiialdphiu  waa  the  first  who  had  made  the 
'liaking-hom,  calld  fivrir,  aa  an  ornament  for  the 
■tunes  of  Aninoe,  which  bote  in  the  left  hand 
■di  a  bom,  filled  with  all  the  fraiti  of  the  earth. 
It  ihould,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
ftm  i<  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Demotthenei. 
(Dil  cfAiU.  I.  n.  Pvt6v.) 

I.  The  dangfater  of  Lyiiniachus  and  Nicaea, 
wu  manied  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphas  soon 
■ItR  his  aeceasion,  B.  c.  285.  When  Arsiiioe,  the 
ajiCT  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphns  [see  No.  2],  fled 
t>  Egypt  in  B.  c  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
vsted  by  her,  Arstnoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
Abi  ia  eonjnnction  with  Amyntas  and  Chrysip- 

Daphyiidan  of  Rhode*,  plotted  against  her; 
ber  |Hota  were  diacovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
<d  u  C<^)tas,  or  tome  city  of  the  Tbebais.  She 
bd  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
■'■awards  king,  Lysimachns,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
*i  TitoT.  Id.  XTij.  128  J  Pans.  L  7.  §  3  j  Polyb. 
i».2i.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magaa,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
ts  ]at  u  end  to  hii  disputes  with  his  brotht-r 
PlolRiiyll.  Pbiladelphns,  Masas  had  betrothed  his 
«ly  dasgbter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
hit  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
Boe  dtapproTed  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
■rtniii  the  Fair,  the  aon  of  Demetrius  Pollorcetes, 
t°  CjTeae,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
«»d  the  hniband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
•apivstd  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
■t_*he  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
^■acj  against  him,  and  canaed  him  to  be  killed  in 
tM  anus  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
tl»  wn  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvi  S.)  It  is  not 
••attd  rf  what  &mily  this  Arsinoe  was.  Niebnhr 
(ATaw  SaifioL,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
*<  mat  u  the  daughter  of  Lysimaehus  [No.  3], 
*lw  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
Cjraie,  and  married  Magaa. 
^i-  Called  Eurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
0«I»tni  by  Livy  (xxviL  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
W"",*!*  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Evet^ 
ptts,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
Jttw,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
™  »is  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
^a  (B.  a  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
""St.  »»  deCeated ;  hot  her  profligate  husband 
W"  indoced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
"ipw  of  Soaibina,  to  order  Philamraon  to  put 
w  to  dtath.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
™i«Va«or,  the  {male  friend*  of  Arsinoe  rerengcd 
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her  mnider ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon,  and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.     (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  zt.  25,  33,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Aulctcs,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptnlemy  XII, 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar^a  power.  After  the  cap* 
tuie  of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  b.  a  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  ihe 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  B.  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  fur  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  39,  &c,  xliii.  19; 
Cae*.  B.  C.  iii.  112,  B.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appiaii, 
B.  C.  V.  9,  comn.  Dion  Cas*.  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  C^palms),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
OranicuB,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  ha 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Anian,  Amii.  L 
13,17;  Pans.  L  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  {'Afrdgawot),  sometimes  writ- 
ten Aiiapanjis  or  Artapana.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspea  and  brother  of  Dareius  Ilyataspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
bom  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arto- 
bann*  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  aa  speaking.  (Heiod. 
TiL  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  a  c.  465,  Arta- 
banuB,  in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  suns,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hyataspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  a*  it  waa 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  son* 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  lecured  the  anccession  to  himself.  (Diod.  xL 
69.)      Justin  (iii.  1),  who  know*  only  of  the  two 
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brothers,  Dareiat  and  Artozerxet,  give*  a  differant 
(ccoant  of  the  ciiconutaiiee*  under  which  Arta- 
baniu  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctesias,  Pen,  p.  38, 
Ac,  ed  Lion ;  Ariatot.  PoliL  y.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  nncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (rcpl  *Iau8afcii'),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinns  (Strom.  L  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alexandrinam  (p.  148),  and  Eosebiua.  (Praep. 
EtxMmg.  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Partbia.  [Absacxs, 
III.  Vlir.  XIX.  XXXI.]  IL.  &] 

ARTABAZA'NES  ('A^o«afc(«|t).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareins  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.    [Arubiunxs.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybios  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  hare  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  nsually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Orait, 
and  appears  to  hare  been  descended  from  Atropetus, 
who  foanded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes,  in  B.  c.  2*20,  he  mode  peace  with 
Antiochus  npon  terms  which  the  hitter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  T.  &b.) 

ARTABA'ZES.    [ARTAVASDn.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ( 'A^itaf «).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabozus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyms  employed  hiu 
on  various  occasions:  when  Araspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatao, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabaxus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesns,  Artabaxus  was  one  of  the  cbiliarchs 
of  the  inbntry.  Cyrus  bestowed  npon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  &ithful  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  I  4.  g  27,  iv.  I.  g  23,  v.  1.  g  23, 
vL  I.  §§  9,  34,  vi.  3.  8  31,  vii.  6.  g  48,  viiL  S, 
g  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phamacea, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c  480,  Artabaxus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod.  viL  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabaxus  accompanied  him  as  fiu*  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  PaUene. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  bad 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salninis, 
Artabaxus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  be  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  hod  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabaxus  begtui  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  nis  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  luted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  hist  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  soo,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabaxus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  piirtly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Tbessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viiL 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Phttacae,  a  c  479, 
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Artahazns  dissuaded  Maidonius  from  enttfiag  it 
an  engagement  with  the  Oraeks,  and  niged  kan  M 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  otodn  f^ 
visions  for  tba  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  «tei>' 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  merepRaeaeesf  tks 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Oieeks  to  ■» 
render,  (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  eScc<,ia4 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Pecuns 
at  PUtaeaa,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  tbos^ 
Phocis,  Thesaaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrsce,  ts  Kf- 
lantium,  and  led  the  remnants  of  his  ansy,  miik 
had  been  greatly  «liiiiiini»h«il  by  hunger  sad  tks 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Heileipoat  ials 
Asia.  (iz.  89;  Diod.  xL  31,  S3.)  Subseqacatlf 
Artabozna  conducted  the  negotiations  betmc* 
Xerxes  and  Pansaniaa.  (Thac:L  129;  DioiLii 
44 ;  C.  Nepoa,  Pat.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  geneiala  of  Artaxerxts  I,  ns 
sent  to  Egypt  to  pot  down  the  revolt  of  lasn^ 
B.  a  462.  He  advanced  as  for  as  HenpUs  sat 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  zL  74, 77 ;  oaf, 
Thuc  I  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  42,  ed.  Uaa.)  U 
&  c  450,  he  was  one  of  the  conunanders  of  lis 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprua,  against  Cimon.  (Disi 
xiL  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,   who  was  sent  m  R  & 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  lU  agsinst  tht 
revolted  Datames,  aatmp  of  Cappadoda,  bal  isi 
defeated  by  the  bravery   and   resolution  of  the 
latter.     (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thiriwsll,  Hi*,  if 
Grteoe,  vL  p.  129.)     In  the  reign  of  Artaiszu 
III.,  Artabaxus  was  satnp  of  western  Asia,  botia 
B.  c  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  wUA 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  sstnjM,  «fo 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.    Hi 
u-os  at  first  supported  by  Cham,  the  AtboiisB, 
and   his  mercenaries,   whom    ha  rewardal  my 
generously.    Afterwards  be  was  also  sapported  bf 
the  Thehans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pn- 
mt-nes.     With  the .  assistance  of  these  sad  site 
allies,  Artabaxus  defeated  his  enemies  in  tws  gmt 
battles.   Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  is  dein'- 
ing   him   of  his  Athenian   and   Boeotian  mtt, 
whereupon  Artabaxus  was  deSealed  by  the  kisfli 
general,    Autophradates,    and    was   even  tsba 
prisoner.     The  Rhodians,  Mentor  snd  Mnsss^ 
two  brothers-in-hiw  of  Artabaxus,  who  hsJ  lib- 
wise  supported  him,  still  continued  to  msinisn 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Af**""" 
Charidemu^  and  even  sncoeeded  in  ohtsiniiv  ■* 
liberation  of  Artabaxus.      After  this,  Aitshsaa 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellioos  aj^ 
rations,  or  at  least  to  have  commenced  sfterrsna 

a  frush  revolt  j  but  he  was  at  hut  obliged,  •» 
Mcmnon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  nsftige  witi 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  abscne*  «<  ■** 
bazus.  Mentor,  his  brothei^in-law,  was  of  pw 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  hii  war  aguo" 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  lii«  »»■> 
in  B.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  tht  ««»■ 
mand  agninst  the  rebellious  latrefs  of  "*?* 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  ojyorWW 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabsiu*"" 
Mcmnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  P'™'?"" 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  zvt  22, 84, 52 ;  I**  ' 
ArvtM-.  p.  671,  Ac.)  In  the  teign  of  DsW« 
Codomannus,  Artabaxus  distinguished  hi»«".'9 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  "'"T'^ 
He  took  part  in  the  batUe  of  Arbela,  snd  s^j* 
wards  accompanied  Darcius  on  hit  fiig'"''  *'" 
the  death  of  the  bttcr,  Alexander  rewarfcd  Sf 
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Inai  fir  his  fidelity  with  th«  tatapj  of  Butria. 
Hit  duster,  Buune,  became  hj  Alexander  the 
■rthrr  nif  Ueiadee ;  a  Mcond  daughter,  Artocama, 
m  girao  in  nuuriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Junm,  ta  Enaienea.  In  B.  c.  328,  Artabaxiu, 
tin  a  man  of  Tcry  adTanecd  age,  reiigned  his 
Mtapj,  which  was  giren  to  Cleitns.  (Aniaa, 
Jasi.  iiL  33,  29,  Tii.  4 ;  CuItial^  iii.  13,  t.  9, 12, 
n  j,  nL 3,  fi,  'riii.  I;  Strab.  xii.  p.  i78  ;  oomp. 
DnsKa,G-dLAiae.dfGnis.f.idl.)     [LS.] 

ARTACAMA.     [Akt^ibazus,  N&  4.] 

ABTACHAEES  {'Aprax'^),  a  diatingnished 
PetsiiB,  and  the  talleat  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
iottaded  the  eoostraetion  of  the  canal  across  the 
irtbaa  sf  Athoa.  He  died  while  Xeraea  was 
■idi  Us  anny  at  Atboa ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
dctplj'  giiefed  at  his  loaa,  gare  him  a  splendid 
baoal,  and  the  whole  annjr  niised  a  mound.  In 
Iht  tioe  of  Herodotna,  the  Acanthians,  in  pnisaanoe 
rf  an  (aade,  sacii&oed  to  Aitachaaea  as  a  hero. 
(Hoed.  riL  22,  1 17.)  This  moond  appeals  to  be 
tkc  me  desaibed  by  Lieutenant  Wdfe,  who  re- 
BiAi:  "About  H  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
BBth  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xenas)  is  the  modem 
liSkgB  of  Etso  (on  the  lite  of  Acanthus),  which 
|ins  its  name  to  the  bay,  aitnatcd  on  an  eminence 
smhsaging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
■iibble  mound,  ferming  a  small  natnzal  citadeL" 
(Onini  Mntmm,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lmd.  1B43.) 

ARTANBS(  'AprvCms),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
liatha  of  Dareiua  Hyataspia,  had  givcm  his  only 
baghler  snd  all  hia  property  to  Dsjreios,  and  was 
■itcnrards  one  of  the  distingaished  Persians  who 
fca^t  sad  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thennopybe. 
(Hcmd.  TiL  224.)  [L.  &] 

ARTAPANU3  or  ARTAPANES.    [Abta- 

SiKTI.] 

ARTAPHERNES  ('A^ra^pv^f ).  I.  A  son 
•f  Hyita^Ks  and  bfother  of  Daieios  Hystaspis, 
<hs  was  appointed  satnp  of  Saidis.  In  the  year 
B.  e.  505,  when  the  Athenians  songht  the  protee- 
tivof  Penia  againat  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
t9  Aitapbeniea,  The  satiap  answered,  that  the 
Micd  alliance  with  Persia  oonld  be  granted  only 
ea  coaditioD  of  their  reeognixing  the  sapremacy  of 
Vof  Dsreias.  When  Hmpiaa,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tiatas,  had  taken  nfiige  m  Alia,  he  endearonied 
to  indace  Aitaplieniea  to  support  his  cause,  and 
tht  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tisBs,  sgain  sent  an  embaaay  to  ArtaphemeiS  re- 
qsesttag  him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
HijipiaSi  The  nply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
■mid  sofier  no  hann  if  they  would  recall  their 
■yant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  bad  to 
hops  nothing  from  Persia.  In  B.  cl  £01,  Arta- 
fhincs  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopea  which 
Arislanns  of  Hiletas  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
face  at  the  command  of  Aristagoiaa,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try. But  the  undertaking  &iled,  and  Aristagoraa, 
nsble  to  realise  his  pnonises,  was  driren  by  fear 
to  csase  the  insnnection  of  the  lonians  against 
Psnia.  Whan  in  B.  c.  499  Aristagoraa  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Saidis,  Aiti^her- 
Ms.  oot  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citsdd,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
tsned,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
ij  a  Peniaa  anny,  which  migfat  come  to  the  relief 
°f  Arti^henes^    In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  &  c  497,  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  rigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Claiomenae  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphemes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histioeus,  and 
ezpTMsed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discorered  led  Histiaens  to  take  to 
6ighL  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  bis  designs,  were  intereepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappean  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  hare  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod. 
T.  25,  30—33,  100,  123,  tL  1,  gcc;  comp.  HlF- 
PLsa,  ARiaTAOORAs,  HuTiaBOai) 

3.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  onsuceessfiil 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  B,  c. 
492,  king  Uaieius  pbced  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artuhemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  wen 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretriik  Aitanhemes, 
thongh  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  haTe  been  in- 
ferior in  ndlitary  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  leality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  amy.  The  troopa 
assembled  in  Cilieia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samoa, 
and  thence  to  the  Cydadea.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Caiystus  and  Eretiia  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  Afker  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whereupon  I>atia  and  Artaphemes  Bailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  inraded  Greece, 
B.  c;  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysiana.  (Herod,  n.  94,  116,  tU.  10.  g  % 
74;  AeschyL  Pen.  21.) 

i.  A  Peisian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artazerxes 
I.,  in  &  c  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Stiymon,  he  waa 
arrested  by  Aiisteides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  when  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  tranalated.  It  contained  a  comphunt 
of  the  king,  that  oiring  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  Uiey  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  exphun  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  iiiTounble  opportunity 
for  fbiming  connexions  themselres  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied b^  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Kpbeius. 
On  their  airiTal  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.    (Thuc.  iv.  50. )  [US.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ('A^rror,  Thuc. ;  'A(»roj, 
Demetr.  and  Snidas),  a  prince  of  the  Mesaapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydidea 
(viL  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily(B.c.413)obtained&omhimafolceof  160 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messspians  snd  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
wlwt  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  frmn  his  "  Sicily "  by  Athenaeus 
(iiL  p.  108),  who  tells  us  farther,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  fionrished  about  300 
B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.     The  name  is 
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fimnd  alao  in  Hetychim,  wbo  quote*  baa  the 
lineii  of  Demetriiu,  and  in  Saidai,  who  rafen  to 
PohnHn.  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARTASI'RES.    [Amacidab,  p.  864,  k] 

ARTAVASDES('ApTaauBrti)tor'ApTaSli«ai|>), 
ARTAUASDES('Af>TaaHiaSirf),orARTABAZES 
(^Afvutitipy,  called  by  the  AJnumian  hittoriana, 
Aitawazt  1.  King  of  the  Giester  Aimenia,  nio- 
oeededhiafiUfaeTTigiane*I(II)i  In  the  expedition 
of  Craaaoa  againat  the  Partfaiana,  B.  c.  6i,  Arta- 
vaadea  waa  an  ally  of  the  Romana;  bat  when 
Ondea,  the  king  of  Patthia,  inraded  Media,  and 
Artavaadea  waa  nnable  to  obtain  aaaiatanee  from 
the  Romana,  he  eonduded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gare  hia  aiatar  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Paoonu,  the  aon  of  Orodea.  When  Pa- 
coma  inbaeqaently  inraded  Syria,  in  bl  c.  fil, 
Artavaadea  threatened  a  deacent  upon  Cap^oda ; 
and  Cioeio,  who  waa  then  soTemor  of  Ciliaa,  made 
picpantion*  to  meet  him ;  bnt  the  defeat  of  Paoorua 
pat  a  ak^  to  hia  deaigna.  (Plat  Oram.  19,  21,  22, 
33 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xL  16 ;  Cks.  <K<i«IL  T.  20, 21,  ad 
Fam.  XT.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavaadea  in  Antonyl*  oun- 
|Nugn  againat  the  Parthians  in  B.  c  36.  Aitanadea 
joined  the  Romana,  aa  he  wiahed  to  injon  hia 
nameaake  Artavaadea,  king  of  Media,  widi  whoni 
he  waa  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  pemaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  bnt  then  treacherooaly 
deaerted  him,  and  retomed  with  all  hia  fbroea  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Caaa.  xlix.  25,  31 ;  PIdL  AnL  39, 
50 ;  Stimb.  xL  p.  524.)  The  deeertion  of  the  Ai^ 
Bienian  king  waa  one  of  the  main  caoaea  of  the 
fiUInre  of  the  Roman  expedition  [aee  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
npon  Artavaadea.  After  deferring  hia  invaaion  of 
Armenia  ior  a  year,  he  entered  the  conntry  in  a.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavaadea  into  hit 
camp,  where  he  waa  immediately  aeiaed.  The 
Armeniana  theienpon  aet  npon  the  throne  hia  aon 
Artaxiaa  [Aktaxiab  II.] ;  bat  Artavaadea  him- 
^t,  with  hia  wife  and  the  reat  of  hia  fiunily,  waa 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  trinmph  in  golden 
diaina.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  B,  c.  30, 
when  CleopatiB  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actiam,  and  lent  hia  head  to  hia  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vaadea of  Media,  in  hopea  of  obtaining  aaaiatanee 
from  him  in  retom.  (Dion  Caaa.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
L  1,  li.  5;  Plot  AiU.  60;  Liv.  Bpit.  131;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  82 ;  Tac-  Aim.  iL  3 ;  Strak  xL  p.  532 ; 
JoMph.  AuL  XT.  4. 1  3,  B.  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

Thia  Artavaadea  araa  well  aoqnainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tngediea,  apeechee, 
and  historical  woriu,  aome  of  wmch  were  extant 
in  Plntareh't  time.    (Plat.  0(u$.  33.) 

AKTAVAansa  II.,  perbiqit  the  aon  of  Artaxiaa  II., 
vnu  |daced  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Anguatua 
after  the  death  of  Tigranet  II.  He  waa  however 
depoaed  by  the  Armeniana ;  and  C  Caeiar,whowaa 
aent  into  Armenia  to  nttle  the  aSairt  of  tlie  ooun- 
nry,  made  Arioboraanea,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iL8,4.) 

There  waa  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vaadea in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  reapecting 
whom  see  AaaaciDAB,  p.  363,  K 

ARTAVA8DES,  kii^;  of  Media  AtnpatenN 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavaadea  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  Ua  country  in  a.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
atigaUon  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phiaaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  bam  obliged  to  retreat  bom  Media  with  great 
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loia,  Artavaadea  had  s  aerioaa  qoamj  with  fka 
Parthian  king,  Phraatea,  abeat  ie  bealy  ohidk 
had  been  taken  from  the  Ramans.  In  eonseqaoat 
of  thia  diapute,  and  alao  of  hu  dene  te  be  »■ 
venged  upon  the  king  of  ArmsBia,  ftiliisaVs 
oflerad  peace  and  alliance  to  Antay,  tkna^ 
meana  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontna.  Tim  Jm 
was  ^adly  accepted  by  Antony,  aa  he  too  sMa< 
to  punish  the  .Armenian  kii%  on  account  of  bii  de- 
sertion of  him  in  hia  campaign  in  Media.  Aits 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  &  c  34,  ^ 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavaadea  was  irinliirj 
still  doaer  by  the  latter  giving  hia  daaghtcr,  leisfc, 
in  marriage  to  Alexasaier,  the  son  <{  Aatmj. 
Artavaadea  iiirther  engaged  to  aaaiat  Anteoy  viA 
tnopa  against  Oetavianna,  and  Antoay  en  lutjiirt 
promised  the  Medina  king  help  againat  tke  1^ 
thians.  With  the  aaaiatanee  of  the  Boaao  Hmk 
Artavaadea  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  cany  aa  aa 
war  orith  sacceaa  againat  the  Parthiaas  sad  Ar- 
taxiaa II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  bat  wka 
Antony  recalled  hia  fioroea  in  order  to  oppise  Oda- 
vianus,  Artavaadea  oraa  deCeatsd  fay  Artaxias,  ml 
taken  prisoner.  Artavaadea  recovered  Us  libatf 
shortly  aftervrarda.  Plntarch  {AnU  61)  madM 
Median  tnopa  at  the  battle  of  Actinm;  bat  im 
might  have  been  aent  by  Artavaadea  bebn  la 
eaplivi^.  After  the  battle  of  Actiam,  Ocurioai 
reatored  to  Artavaadea  hia  danghter  Iotap^  ake 
had  married  Antany<a  son.  Anavatdet  Uti 
shortly  before  B.  c.  20.  (Dion  Case.  xlix.  2i,  SI) 
40,  41,  L  1,  U.  16,  Ut.  9;  Plot.  .^aL  38,53.) 

ARTAVASDE8  or  ARTABASDUS  CV^ 
taaSos),  emperor  of  Canatantinopte,  wai  fwh% 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  bmily.  Dsriit 
the  reian  of  Constantine  V.  Copronymis  (i.ni74l 
— 775),  he  vras  appointed  Carapalatas,  aadv 
ried  Anna,  a  danghter  of  thia  empenE.    Ceartn- 
time,  aa  hia  nick-name  Cahollinaa  indirstia,  waU 
have  made  an  excellent  gream,  bat  wu  a  W 
emperor ;  excited  by  fimattdim,  he  was  scan  B 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  ui  lbs 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohamosd.    iiO- 
vaadea,  an  adherent  of  the  wonhip  at  iaapmi*' 
fited  from  the  discontent  of  the  people  sp^Css- 
atantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  oapair 
against  the  Araba,  prepared  a  ranit  ia  P^ijf^ 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  hia  fidelity,  i""*^^^ 
sons  of  Artavaadea  aa  hoatagea  for  the  good  coad|tf 
of  their  fidher,  who  leftist  to  give  ihcB  •!>>'" 
suddenly  sari»iaed  his  maater  at  the  l"'^*'.  ** 
army.     Conatantine  waa  defeated,  and  fled  n« 
Phrygia  Paootana,  where  he  aaarmhW  U*  Kfl* 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  psl'j'* 
Theophanes  Monotea  and  Anaslasius,  theialiiK* 
of  Conatantinople,  to  his  cause.    Both  »*f" 
had  great  influence  among  the  peoph,  «•<■*  ^ 
persuaded  that  Constantine  waa  dead;  "Jlf 
Artavaadea  waa  pndaimed  empsnr.    He  *■* j^ 
atantine  both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  t^^°T^ 
but  they  asaiated   neither,  and  shewed  beMQ 
to  both.     Artavasdes  re-eatablithed  the  «w>^ 
image*.     He  oonfomd  the  title  of  ""If*  "S 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephoras ;  and  be  sent  »»"?JJ 
son,  Nicetaa,  with  an  army  into  AnaMi^  ^ 
stantine  fimnd  assistance  among  the  a»|M*~T 
bitanta  of  Itoaria,  and  early  in  748 1*""  VT 
paign  againat  Artavaadea,  which  tenoiasM  a  <^ 
fiUl  of  tETisnrper.    In  May,  743,  Ai*""? "" 
deCiated  near  Saidis ;  and  in  Aogn*,  7<^  r*,^ 
Nicetas  waa  routed  ^  Comqiolis  ia  BiUf>>>' 
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ik  bcttfe  fen  Tlgmiam,  a  noble  Anaeniui,  the 
eMn  of  AiteTMdo.  Tka  naarper  fled  to  Con- 
,  wken  he  wu  bnieged  by  the  imperial 
t;  lad  while  tina  city  naa  expoaed  to  the  hor- 
m  rf  faaine,  Nicetaa  waa  taken  priaoner  near 
Keoaitdek.  On  the  2nid  of  Nonmber,  743,  the 
boiepa  took  Cooatantiiiople  bj  atorm.  Aita- 
nrifi,  Ua  una,  and  hia  principal  adhennta,  had 
tkn  tyaa  pat  ont,  wen  emidneted  thim^  the 
off  m  aula,  vith  the  taila  in  their  handa,  and 
«■(  aftovaida  all  pat  to  death.  Aitanadea  waa 
imigaiiwl  aa  euipeim  by  pope  Zathariaa.  (Cedre- 
■a,  i  ppl  796-8,  cd.  Bonn. ;  Zonaiaa,  iL  ppw  107, 
108,cd.  Paria;  Pnieapiiia,d«  AO.  Fen.  i.  2,  &e.; 
nnrkaaca,  ppi  347-SO,  ed.  Paria.)  [W.  P.] 
AKTAXQIXES  or  ARTOXERXES  ('Apro- 

C'^ar'V^'p^l*)  i*  ti»  !■■■»"  of  *!■""  ^"^ 
■B  kiqp,  aad  agniBea,  aoeudiiig  to  Hendotoa 
(TiN),  "the  gnat  warrior"  (d  iJy"  ^t*')- 
li*  wxi  ia  oampoimdad  of  Aria,  which  meana 
■kaopand"  [lee  p.  284,  a.],  and  JToran,  which 
ii  pokaUy  Ae  aaiBa  aa  the  Zend,  iaatkra,  and 
Ae  Saaoit,  lafcihii,  **  a  king:"  conMqaently 
iitiaiiiM  waald  mean  "  the  hoiomad  king." 

AaTAXSBXB  L,  tnrnamiid  iMtffbmmmt  {Ma- 

^hcf)  frm  the  dreanutaaee  of  hia  right  hand 

itaf  koger  Aan  hia  left  (Phit.  ArioK,  1),  waa 

idagaf  Ptnia  &r  forty  yaaia,  from  B.  c.  466  to 

a.c43i.    (Diod.  si.  69,  xiL  64 ;  Thne.  n.  60.) 

He  iMaidad  the  thnme  after  hia  bther,  Xenea 

I.,  Ud  keen  mndend  by  Aitahanna,  and  after 

k  Uaiiir  had  pat  to  doth  hia  brother  Dareioi 

as  the  uMigation  of  Artabaana.    ( Jnatin.  iiL  I ; 

CWas^  PfatL  BM.  pw  40,  a.,  ed.  Bekk.)    Hia 

i^p  a  cfaaiaeteriaed  I7  Plntaich  and  Oiodoma 

(a  71)  aa  wiae  and  temperate,  bat  it  wai  dia- 

0>M  by  leTetal  dangeioaa  inanmctiona  of  the 

■Mofa    At  the  time   of  hia  aeceaaion  hit  only 

■nniag  halher  Hyats^aa  waa  aatiap  of  Bactria, 

mi  Aitunxea  had  acaraely  paniahed  Artabanna 

mi  kit  mawiatai,  before  Hyataapea  attempted  to 

■kt  Umidf  independent.     After  pnttiiig  down 

It*  iammelioB  aiid  depoiing  leTeiBl  other  •atn^a 

*k»  nbmi  to  obey  Ua  connnanda,  Artaxerzes 

kaarf  Ua  attention    to   the   regnlation   of  the 

fcwiil  and  nuHtaty  a&iia  of  hia  ampin.    Theae 

^"Am  exertiona  were  inteimptcd  in  B.  a  462, 

■>  aomttig  to  (Xntoo,  in  b.  a  460,  by  the  in- 

■iMtiDB  of  the  Egyptiana  under  Inania,  who  waa 

"■ffMcd  by  the  Athenians      The  fiiat  army 

*wt  Aitaurzaa  aent  under  hia  brother  Achae- 

""*  wu  defeated,  and  Achaemenea  dain.  After 

'  ^^f  attempt  to  incite  the  Spertana  to  a  war 

■piM  Athena,  Artazerzea  lent  a  ieeond  anny 

mier  Artahazoa  and    Hegabyxna    into    Egypt. 

A  imnrntt  of  tha  fbnea  of  Achaemenea,  who  were 

*B  kfwqjrd  in  a  place  called  the  white  eaatle 

('"■'•  Ttqfat),  near  Hemphia,  waa  relieTad,  and 

w  kt  of  the  Atheniana  deatroyed  by  the  Athe- 

■■■•  tbaMeltea,  who  afterwarda  qoitted  Egypt. 

■ant,  too,  wat  defmted  in  a  a  466  or  466,  bat 

^n**'**,  aaotiier  diief  of  the  inanrgenta,  main- 

^ned  kiauolf  in  the  maiafaea  of  bwer  Egypt. 

wWt  i.  104,  109 ;   Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)    In 

&  c  44>,  Gami  lent  60  of  hu  fleet  of  300  ahipa 

totkoMMtanee  of  Amyrtaena,  and  with  the  reat 

waiHiul  to  wmt  Cyproa  from  die  Peiaiana. 

n<taidailBadh«  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 

"*■'  piaed  two  rietoriea,  one  by  hmd  aad  the 

^T"  '■5  Ka,  in  the  ntigboarhood  of  Salanda  in 

^Ttn».    Afiar  thia  defmt  Attaxerxea  ia  nid  to 
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haTe  eonrnModed  hia  generala  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Oreeka  on  any  tenna.  The  eonditiona  on 
which  thia  peace  ia  aaid  to  have  been  concluded 
are  aa  follows: — that  the  Qreek  towna  in  Aaia 
■hoold  be  reatond  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Peraian  latnp  •hoold  approach  the  weatem  eoaat 
of  Aaia  nearer  than  tha  diatanwi  of  a  thne  days' 
jouney;  and  that  no  Peiaian  ahip  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporaa,  or  paaa  the  town  of  fhaaelia 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  ooaat  of  Lydb 
(Diod.  xii.  4 ;  comp.  Thiriwall,  HuL  ifGnaot,  iii. 

E.  37,  &e.)  Thacydidea  knowa  notUng  of  thia 
nmiUating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  &ct  to  have 
been  fiUiricatad  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  oTenta 
to  which  it  relatea.  Soon  -after  theae  oocunencea 
Megabyana  rarolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxeo 
had  put  Inania  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Hegabyans  had  mode  to  Inama,  when  he 
made  him  his  priaoner.  Snbaequently,  howenr, 
Megabyxua  beosme  reconciled  to  hia  master, 
(Cteaiaa,  1^  PkoL  BiU.  p.  60,  &e. ;  oomp.  litax- 
BYZUR,  iNAnin.)  Aitaxerxea  qipean  to  hare 
passed  tha  latter  yean  of  hia  reign  in  peace,  Un 
hia  death  in  &  c.  436,  be  area  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerzea  II.  (Clinton,  Pad.  HtU.  ii,  sub  anno, 
466,  and  p.  380.) 

AnTAxnxn  II.,  sonumed  Jlfoeatoa  (Mt^fftsir) 
from  hia  good  memory,  snooeeded  his  ather,  D»- 
reius  II.,  aa  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  a.  c. 
406  to  &  c.  362.  (Diod.  ziiL  104,  108.)  Cyroa, 
the  yonnger  bntber  of  Artaxerzea,  waa  the  &- 
Tonnte  of  hia  mother  Paryaatia,  and  ^e  endeaTOur- 
ed  to  obtain  the  thnme  for  him ;  but  Dareiua  gave 
to  Cyma  only  the  satmpy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Attaxerxea  on  his  aceesaiai  oonfinned  his  brother 
in  his  satnpy,  on  the  request  of  Paiysatia,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  A»ab.  i.  1.  §  3; 
Phit.  ArlaK.  8.)  Cyras,  howerer,  rerolted  against 
hia  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
iuTaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  gnat  victoiy  orer  the  fiur 
more  nnmeraas  army  of  hia  brother,  &  c;  401,  but 
was  shun  in  the  battle.  [Cvsna.]  Tiasaphemea 
waa  qipointed  satrap  of  weatem  Aaia  in  the  place 
of  Cyma  (Xent^  HtUtn.  iii.  1.  |  3),  and  was 
actiraly  engaged  in  wan  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 
bron;  DBRcrLLiDAB;  AoBaiLAoa,] 

Notwithstanding  theae  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  femanted  and  kept  up  by  Penian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalddas,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persiana  eren  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [ANTALciDAa.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dia- 
turbanees  and  oonfuaion  :  Artaxerzes  himself  was 
a  weak  man ;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  homn  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  tbres  and  eanuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  goTemment.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endcBToured,  under  auch  circumstances,  to  make 
themselTes  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ez- 
hansted  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerzes 
thna  had  to  maintain  a  long  stnijggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cypnia,  from  B.  c.  386  to  B.  a  876,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  ETagoias  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  Tidniqr,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  modente 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cordusiana,  on  the 
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•horn  of  the  Cupian  na ;  and  after  hi>  nnmenut 
anny  waa  with  great  difficulty  aared  &om  total 
deatmetion,  he  condaded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantagea.  (Diod.  zt.  9,  10;  Plot. 
Afta*.  24.)  His  attempts  to  leeorer  Egypt 
were  unracceaafol,  and  the  general  inaiurection 
of  hii  anbjecta  in  Atia  Minor  fiuled  only  through 
treachery  among  the  inanrgenti  themwlvee.  (Diod. 
XT.  90,  &e.)  When  Artazerxei  felt  that  the 
end  of  hi*  life  was  Miproacbing,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  qnarreU  re<pectiiig  the  tucceuion 
by  fixing  npon  Dareiua,  the  eldest  of  hit  three 
legitimate  ion*  (by  hi>  concnbine*  he  had  no  lew 
than  115  aons,  JnaUn.  z.  1),  ai  his  nioceawr,  and 
granted  to  hfan  all  the  outward  diatinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareint  soon  after  fell  out  vrith  his 
fiUher  about  Aqnaia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  aasaaii- 
nate  him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plat.  ArUut.  26,  &e. ;  Justin.  Le.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaapes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  sncceed  his  ttther ;  but 
as  Ariaapes  waa  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artazenes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubiues,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrignes  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Aiaames  assassinated.  Artaxerzes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  &  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerzes  III.  (Pint,  lafa  <f  Ariof 
tenet;  Diod.  zv.  93;  Phot  BSd.  pp.  42—41,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fa$L  HtUm.  il  p.  381,  See.) 

Ahtazirxbs  IIL,  also  called  Oduu,  succeeded 
his  &ther  as  king  of  Persia  in  B.  a  362,  and 
reigned  till  B.  c  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  eztirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  fiunily.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
teign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
baxns  [Artabazur,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  town*  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  &  c.  350.  (Diod.  zvi.  40 — 62.) 
From  this  time  Artazerzes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  aenaoal  pleasures. 
The  reina  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoaa,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  ezistenee  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  hi*  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoaa,  and  waa  encceeded  by  his 
voungest  souf  Arses.  (Diod.  zvii.  5 ;  Pint.  De  />. 
e(  0>.  11 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  H.A.  z.  28; 
Justin,  z.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fail.  Htlltn.  il  p.  382, 
fte.)  Respecting  Aitazerxea,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  8ass«nidae,  see  Saisanidab.  [L.S.] 

ABTA'XIAS  {'Afntia)  or  ARTAXES  ("Ap- 
rd(i|f),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochas  the  Great,  but 
revolted  fiom  him  soon  aiicr  his  peace  with  the 
Roman*  in  &  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.zi.pp.528,531,532.)  Hannibal 
took  refiige  at  the  court  of  Arta^aa,  when  Antio- 
chu*  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artazata,  the  capital 
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of  Anmenia,  which  wa*  *o  called  is  honoar  el  Ai^ 
taziaa.  (Stiab.  zl  p.  528 ;  Pint.  LaemlL  31.)  A^ 
tazia*  was  included  in  the  peace  made  beteeea 
Enmene*  and  Phamaces  in  a.  a  179  (Polyh.  zzvi 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoDO'  by  Aa- 
tiochns  IV.  Epiphanes  toward*  the  end  of  U* 
reign,  about  &  c.  165.  (Appian,  Sj/r.  45, 66.) 

II.  The  aon  of  Artavajdes  L,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  &ther  wa*  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  B.  c.  34.  He  risked  a  batdc 
againat  the  Roman*,  bat  was  defiaited  and  oUipd 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  hdp  tf  tke 
Parthian*  he  regained  hi*  kingdom  *oon  afterwudi, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artaraade*,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [ARTAVASoaa] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  ail  tke 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  osoatiy; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Angnstas  leiiiaed  ts 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embeaf 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Amnian 
in  B.  c.  20  complained  to  Angnatas  about  Artaxiss, 
and  requested  as  king  hia  brother  Tigiancs,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Auguatna  sent  Tiboin*  with  s 
large  aimy  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  A^ 
tazia*  and  place  Tigrane*  npon  the  thnoe;  bat 
Artazias  vras  put  to  death  by  hi*  relative*  beibn 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigiane*  wai  an 
proclaimed  king  without  any  oppositiaD ;  bat 
Tiberius  toA  Ac  credit  to  hinudf  of  a  aaoceirfil 
enwdidon:  whence  Horace  (£)om<.  l  12,25)1^*, 
"Claudi  virtuta  Nenmi*  Anuenins  eeadiL"  (Dioa 
Caaa. zliz.  39, 40, 44,  li  16,  Ut.  9;  Tac  Aw.u.1: 
VeU.  Pat.  ii  94 ;  Joaeph.  Aul.  zv.  4.  |  3;  SaaL 
Tibiir.  9.)  Velleias  Patercnlua  (/.  e.)  caOs  tUi 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Caaain*  in  one  paiipi 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazea,  but  in  all  the  otkn 
Artazes. 

III.  The  son  of  Pdemon,  king  of  Pontas,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Oermaaicni  ia 
A.  n.  18,  at  the  irish  of  the  Armenians,  whosi 
bvonr  he  had  guned  by  adopting'their  habits  *ad 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenco,  W 
the  Armenian*  called  him  Artazias  on  hi*  *flcc*' 
*ion.  Upon  the  death  of  Artazias,  about  A.  n.  U< 
Anacea,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  Idng,  Aitaliaasii 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  hi*  ^ 
ther.    (Tac  .<4aa.  ii.  56,  vL  81.) 

ARTAYCTES  ("A^oSimrf),  a  Petsisa,  d» 
aon  of  Cheranni*,  oonunaaded  the  Macranc*  lao 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  inte  Onen 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Saslas 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  be  tiled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant  When  Xenes 
passed  through  Sestns,  Artayctea  indued  the  kiag 
by  fiand  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  isad  •• 
the  hero  Proteailaas,  which  exiated  at  Etaeai  nor 
Sestus  ;  he  then  piUsged  the  tomb,  and  nude  pn- 
fene  n*e  of  the  eacred  land.  Thi*  tacrilegiMa*' 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  aa* 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  diatuiee  W" 
Athena  ;  when,  therefore,  in  a  a  479,  X*athi|i|ia* 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet  AitsfcM 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  ton 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  l>ai<P4 
army.  Xanthippos  oontinned  his  siege  doriag  dw 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  ipriim  *** 
femine  in  the  town  became  inaapporlable ;  a» 
Artayctea  and  Oeobaxus,  a  Persian  of  Ugb  i>a<< 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  thioogh  the  bM* 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  ini*">- 
anU  of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  pf*- 
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MT,  Aey  opemd  their  gatct  to  die  Athnumi. 
Tke  two  fngitiTCS  were  pomied,  and  Artsyctei 
nd  liM  no  were  orertaken  and  branght  before 
XaDlhJppm.  Aitajetea  oShed  100  talent*  to  the 
iaiialiittiiti  of  Elaeoa  as  an  atonement  for  the  oat- 
age  lie  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Pntenlani, 
and  200  more  as  a  ranaom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
Bat  the  inhabitants  voold  not  accept  anj  other 
atnafmt  than  U*  life,  and  Xanthippna  waa  obliged 
tt  girc  Um  up  to  tiicni.  Artayctei  was  then 
Biihd  to  a  eraaa,  and  hia  ion  atoned  to  death  before 
Ins  era.  (Heiod.  tiL  33,  78,  tx.  116,  US— 120; 
FkoL  L  4.  (  5.)  [L.  &] 

ARTATNTE  {'Afntm,\  a  dangfater  of 
HuiBlei,  the  I»otlier  of  Xcrxe*  I.  Xerxes  gave 
bria  matriage  to  kia  son  Dareins,  bnt  he  himself 
«as  in  lore  with  her,  and  on  one  oecaiion  was 
oUiged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  mhe  which  he  had  receind  as  a  present  from 
his  wife  Amaatria.  Thns  the  king's  panmonr  be- 
aae  known,  and  Amaatria,  fancying  that  the  lore 
Air  was  the  woik  of  the  wifo  of  Manstes,  took 
the  most  emd  Tengeanoe  npon  hec  f  Herod,  ix. 
Its — 110.)  Masinnu  Tyrins  (mi.  7}  confounds 
the  two  woman,  Amaatria  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
litci.  C3iL  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTATNTES  ( 'Af>raAm|t),  one  of  the  gene- 
nls  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
Rtosed  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamia, 
Aitaynto,  Ithamitrea,  and  some  other  genenda, 
■ilad  to  Samoa  in  cider  to  watch  the  lonians,  and 
ia  die  hope  that  the  land-force  mider  Maidonius  in 
>«them  Greece  might  still  be  snccessfbL  Bnt 
sfter  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  B.  c. 
<79,  Artaynte*  and  Ithamitns  took  to  flight. 
Vhile  Artayntea  iraa  passing  thnngh  Asia,  he 
TO  met  by  Masiates,  the  brouer  of  Xerxe*,  who 
cauBied  him  sererely  for  his  oowardly  flight. 
Ariayntes,  enraged,  drew  hi*  swoid  and  wonld 
IsTe  killed  Masiates,  had  he  not  been  sarad  by 
Xehugoms,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
Bxxaent  and  threw  him  on  the  cronnd,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberallT  rawaided.  (Hend.  riii.  130, 
it  102, 107.')  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'MBARES  CA/n-efift^],  a  Median  of 
ooUe  nnk,  whoae  son,  according  to  the  story 
'^"A  the  yonth  of  the  great  Cyms,  was  one  of  the 
H^fistes  of  Cyms.  Cyms  chastised  him  for  his 
^t  of  obedience  in  their  play ;  and  Artembares, 
2^aat  at  the  conduct  of  Cyms,  who  wa*  be- 
Bfnd  to  he  a  mere  shepherd's  boy,  complained  to 
^  Aatyagea,  and  thus  became  tiie  means  of  dis- 
coTeting  thai  Cyrus  waa  the  son  of  Mandana  and 
ue  grandson  of  Astrages.  (Hend.  L  114— 116.) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(it  122),  and  Aew^ylos.  {Ptn.  29, 2J'4.)  [L.S.] 
ARTEMICHA.  [Clxind.] 
ARTEMIIXXRUS  (^AfmiMttpot).  1.  Sni^ 
**iHd  AkitTOPHANiua,  and  also  Paeudo-Aristo- 
pBaaiu,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
{■"■raarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byiantium  at  Alex- 
■■■<lria  Artemidoms  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
cmtonpataiy  of  Aristarehns,  and  likewise  a  nam- 
BBisa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (it.  p, 
182)  as  the  aathogr  of  a  work  irtpl  Anpitot,  the 
'•tore  of  which  is  not  dear,  and  of  A^{f  ii  or  yjkma- 
*»  iifBfTVTMai,  that  ia,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
j"™  siMi  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
Ulhen.  L  p.  5,  ix.  ^  387,  xir.  pp.  662,  663; 
^i^  a  er.,  'A^s^wpot  and  Ti^ioxOtu ;  Ero- 
lin  in  Mawr.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  coo- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorui,  la  epigmn 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poema^ 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  oar  grammarian.  (Tbeo- 
erit  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling ;  Antkol.  Oraee.  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  AacALON,  viote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Bytantium  (s.  «b 
'AffxaAin')  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Ckisus,  a  son  of  Theopompnt,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Stnb.  xit.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  fomied 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  48,  Artemidoms, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himaelf ;  but  the 
wanting  waa  not  heeded.  (Pluk  Cbcs.  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  toL  i  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  DAL0UND8,  was  a  natire  of  Ephenii,  bnt  i* 
usually  called  Daldianu*  (AoMtopit),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geognpher  Aitemidoras  (La* 
cian,  PUlopatr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  bora  at 
Daldia  or  Daldia,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midoms himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianns  {Onmver.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  hare 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Oaldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gare  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams,  (Otuiner,  a.  70.) 
He  lired  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Anrelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  serend 
passages  of  his  wok  (L  28,  66,  It,  1),  though 
some  writers  have  phioed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  Epiti.  iil  11.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  abore,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doabt.  Artemidoms  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ('OnipoKpt- 
Tinf),  in  &ya  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  woric  by  Teiy  ex- 
tensire  reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  tiarel*  through 
Aria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands 
(Oaeir.  Proatn.  lib.  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  sereral  worics,  and  from  Soidas 
and  Endocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
lAmroataniKi,  and  the  other  x«fomnri«L  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
pmctised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  dear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  prindpal  productions  of  more  andent  writer* 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  proTe,  that 
in  dreams  the  fatare  is  revatled  to  man,  and  to 
dear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fiuhion  of  the  time  had 
•onoanded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
bis  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  fiict*  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
deriTed  finm  oial  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
place*  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
h«  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  abore 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassias  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
on  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  irspt  iv*lfmr  iraSaamv,  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  beliered  to  haTe  been  realixed.  The  style  of 
the  worii  is  simple,  correct,  and  elqpuit ;  and  this. 
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together  with  tlia  cfacniutanoe  that  Aitemidonu 
hu  often  oocarion  to  allnde  to  or  explain  ancient 
manner*  and  nnget,  gire  to  it  a  pecnliai  TaluOk 
The  work  ha*  alio  great  interect,  beauue  it  ihew* 
u*  in  what  maimer  the  ancient*  aymboliced  and  in- 
terpreted certain  event*  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  nndentood,  throw*  light  on  Tarion*  point*  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  i*  that  of  Aldu*,  Venice,  1518,  8to.  ;  the 
next  i*  that  of  Rigaltin*(Pati*,  1603,  410.),  which 
contain*  a  valuiAle  eemmentaiy ;  however,  it 
goe*  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  aeeond 
book.  The  hut  edition  i*  that  of  J.  O.  Rei^ 
Leipng,  1805,  Q  toI*.  8to.  It  contain*  the  note* 
of  Rigaltio*,  and  aoma  by  Reiake  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  MxGAiuc  philoeopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogene*  LaeTtiu*  (iz.  63),  wrote  a  woric  againit 
Chryiippn*. 

6.  Of  Epbbbd*,  a  Oieek  geographer,  who  Uved 
aboat  B.  c:  100.  He  made  royiige*  ronnd  the 
ooa*t*  of  the  Hedilemnean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  eTen  in  the  aonthem  ocean.  He  aUo 
viuted  Ibeiia  and  Qaul,  and  corrected  the  account* 
of  Eratotthene*  rejecting  thoae  countrie*.  We 
know  that  in  hit  deacription  of  A*ia  he  atatad  the 
dialanee*  of  place*  fiom  one  another,  and  that  the 
coontrie*  beyond  the  rirer  Tanai*  were  nnknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  remit* 
of  hi*  inveetigationt,  i*  called  by  Maidann*  of 
Heradeia,  a  infhrKim,  and  aeema  to  be  the  aame 
a*  the  one  more  commonly  called  nt  yfryfopoi- 
utro,  or  rd  rqr  ymypuplat  PiMa.  It  coniieted 
of  eloTen  book*,  of  which  Mardano*  afterward* 
made  an  abridgement  The  original  work,  which 
WB*  highly  valued  by  the  ancient*,  and  i*  quoted 
in  innumerable  paaaase*  by  Strabo,  Stephanu*  of 
Byiantiura,  Pliny,  ludonu,  and  others,  b  Icat ; 
but  we  poaaeaa  many  amall  fiagment*  and  aome 
larger  one*  of  Marciano*'  abridgement,  which  con- 
lain  the  periplu*  of  the  Pontn*  Eiueinn*,  and  ae- 
ooant*  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The  loa*  of 
thi*  important  worit  i*  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  in&nnation  which  it 
contained,  bat  idao  beauue  the  aothor  entered  into 
the  deediption  of  the  manner*  and  T~'"'"n  of 
the  nation*  ha  *poke  ot  The  fiagment*  of  Arte- 
midoru*  were  iir*t  collected  and  publiihed  by  D. 
Hiiechel  in  hi*  OeojfirqfMea,  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4IO.  The  beat  collection  i*  that  in  Hudson'*  Oeo- 
gnphi  Minore*,  vol.  L  Two  small  ftagmenta,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  publiahed  by  Van 
Ooen*  in  hi*  edition  of  Porphyrins'*  AmtrmmNym- 
ptamm,  p,  87,  and  a  thir^  oontaining  a  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin's  BtUnga  zw 
Gfdt.  nd  LU.  jA.  a.  f.  49,  jic.  (Voeaiu*,  «ts 
UuL  Gmo.  p.  185,  with  the  note*  of  Welter- 
mann.)  Athenaeu  (iiL  p.  Ill)  aaoibe*  to  thi* 
Artcmidoru*  a  work  entitled  'Imfuci  liiro/u^burra. 
(Camp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  dtr  Gritak.  a.  JUim.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  &&,  250.) 

7.  A  soD-in-law  of  MosoNiua,  the  philosopher, 
wa*  him*elf  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  firiend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whoae  letter*  (iiL  11)  i* 
full  of  hi*  praiae. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  aetronomer,  whoae  view*  of 
hi*  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Qaoot.  ^fal. 
i  4,  Tii.  IS.) 

9.  Of  TABaua,  a  grammarian,  whom  Stnbo 
(air.  p.  675)  mentions  aa  one  of  the  distinguished 
person*  of  that  place.  It  is  not  imposaible  that  he 
may  be  the  auie  a*  the  one  to  whoae  graauBatical 
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or  lezieogtaphical  walk*  reference  ia  made  by  thi 
Scholiaat  on  Ariato|Aane*(  Fap.llS9,1164,l2Sli 
Compb  Phot.  1.  «,  mrri(ta> ;  Etym.  H.  a  m  ifa- 
«dSi|f  and  ipit^),  though  the  wwk  or  mik*  km 
referred  to  may  also  bdkwg  to  No,  1. 

10.  Of  Tkai.l»,  a  oelebrated  pogihsl,  whi 
Uved  about  A.  D.  69.  (Pane.  n.  14. 1 1 ;  llaitial, 
tL77.) 

11.  The  author  of  elegiea  on  Iota.  (O^^^vn^ 
Eratoeth.  OataiL  31.)  There  are  many  moie  per- 
aona  of  the  name  of  Artemidoma  whoaieaHOtiiiasd 
in  ancient  writer* ;  bat  a*  nothing  i*  known  absit 
them,  we  refer  to  theliat  in  Fabiiciu*  {BULOnei. 
T.  p.  268),  to  which  loms  mi^tlement*  are  pm 
Ij  Van  Ooani.  {L  e.)  [L.&] 

ARTEHIDO'RlfS('AprvUSsiMt).  LAOmk 
phyiiciao,qnoted  by  Caelina  Aiuaiana*(AiM)i 
AeuL  ii  SI,  iiL  14, 15,  pp.  146, 324, 227),  «ka  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pmnphylia,  and  a  feUowv  «f 
Entsiattatna.  He  moat  have  UTedeome  tine  bstwwa 
the  third  centory  B.  c  and  the  eeeond  ealny 
after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  paHB 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distingirishiiig  qi- 
thet  (Ot  Oompat.  Mtdioawt.  me.  loai*,  r.  S,  nL 
ziL  p.  828 ),  but  he  i*  pnbaUy  not  the  sane  ptma 
aa  the  Artemidoru*  oatrionif  who  ia  mcntianrd  kf 
the  aame  author.  (Cbaiamit  as  Hifftet.  '^IkBA 
m.  m  Mali.  Ae."  L  15.  tqL  zt.  f.  4440 

2.  AaTBMiDURin  Capito  ( 'AfrtiMafm  i 
Ktarlrm'),  a  Orack  physician  and  granaaiim 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  empenr  Hadrisa, 
A.  u.  117—138,  who  published  an  editisBif  ti* 
work*  of  Hippocratea,  which  Oalen  tdls  as  [Om- 
mmt.m  Hifmer."  D*  Nat.  Ham."  ■ni.xi.  p31) 
wa*  not  only  much  valued  by  the  empem  baa- 
mit,  but  wa*  aUo  moch  eateemed  even  ia  Oeka^ 
time.  He  i*,  however,  accneed  of  makiag  •» 
uderable  change*  in  the  text,  and  of  allsriag  us 
old  readings  and  modemixing  the  laagaaga.  Bs 
wa*  a  relation  of  Dioacoridea,  who  also  edited  Its 
works  of  Hippocratea,  and  he  is  freqaendj  aa-. 
tioned  by  CMen.  {Commad.  m  Offci*.  '0> 
Httmur."  vol  zvL  p.  2 ;  (Mosa.  Nifpocr.  wl  at 
I^  83,  4c.)  He  may  perhapa  bo  the  penoa  m»- 
timea  quoted  simply  by  the  name  cf  (^fi*^ 
[Capito.]  . . 

S.  Abtbhidokus  CoKNBLiua,  a  physiem,™ 
wa*  bom  at  Pern  in  Pamphylia,  or,  i""^ . 
some  edition*  of  Cicero,  at  Peigamas  in  Ujm. 
He  wa*  one  of  the  anprindpled  agenu  of  Veoj 
whom  he  firat  a**i*ted  m  hi*  robbeiy  of  the  Ha^* 
of  Diana  at  Peiga,  when  he  wa*  legato*  t*  IA 
DoUbella  in  CiUda,  b.  c.  79  (Cic.  2  ^wr.  t», 
iiL  21);  and  afterward*  attended  hia  in  Salr 
during  hu  piaetonhip,  &  c.  72—68,  whars,i»"» 
other  in&mona  acta,   he  wa*  one  if  the  ja'ff 
(ncapenitora)  in  the  caae  of  Nympho.    Hb«» 
ginal  name  appear*  to  have  been  Artaaidana;  M 
wa*  probably  at  first  a  alave,  ind  tfterartids,^ 
being  freed  by  hi*  maater,  (periiapa  Cn.  OTT" 
DoUieUa,)  took  the  name  of  Cbrwete.    U"" 
calla  him  in  one  pboe  "  Comeliat  »«*™    'J 
Vtrr.  iiL  11),  in  another  "ArtemidomsP***, 
fe.  21),  and  in  a  third  "  Artwnidori*  ComeW 
(t  49) ;  but  it  i*  plain  that  in  each  P"*!'" 
nCtr*  to  the  eame  individual,  thoogh  ^"""rz 
in  hu  /wfer  Nidariemt  conaidered  them  *•*>>>" 
difierent  peraons.  [W.  A.  0.1 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  h™  "VT 
doee  of  the  firat  oantuiy  afl«  Christ  {•'ST' 
V.40.)  (C.P-'^J 
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A-RTEICIS  rVrvwX  ' 
ta  of  Ike  OntkM,     He 


I  of  the  gnat  dirini- 
t  i*  amiiUy  deriTed 
tnm  ifnteht  nniajiired,  iMelthy,  irigomu ;  aoomd- 
iig  to  vUeh  ihe  mold  be  tbe  godden  who  i*  her- 
•ttfiiiTiafailaaadTigaioiie,  and  eleo  gnnti  tticngth 
aod  kahh  to  othen.  (Pht.  CVv^  p.  406,  b.; 
Somh.  xiT.  p.  635 ;  EmtaOi.  ad  Ham.  pp.  S2,  577, 
1733.)  Aeeotding  to  the  Homeric  ■coonnt  and 
Hcaod  (TWy.  918)  ohe  wu  the  daughter  of  Zeiu 
od  Lifu,  wfaenoe  AeachTlni  (S^.  US)  caUa  her 
A^nnrmw.  She  was  the  outer  of  ApoUo,  and 
hn  with  him  at  the  aane  time  in  the  ioJand  of 
Dcka,  Aeeocding  to  a  tradition  which  Panmniai 
(tiii.  37.  f  3)  finmd  in  Aeachylni,  Aiteai*  wai  a 
dMgkter  at  Demetov  »>d  not  of  Lets,  while  ae- 
totiag  la  ao  Egyptian  atory  (Herod.  iL  156)  ihe 
m  tbe  daqghter  o£  Diooynia  and  laia,  and  Leto 
wa*  only  her  nme^  Bat  theae  and  lome  otliar 
kgrndi  are  only  the  zcenlta  of  the  identi6cation  of 
tfco  Gnek  Artemia  with  other  local  or  fiiieign 
dinnitiei.  The  place  of  her  birth  ii  lor  the  mme 
lauoD  not  the  auBe  in  all  tradition*:  tome  my 
Ihat  it  waa  the  groTa  of  Ortygia  near  Epheau 
(Tadt.  Ammd.  iii.  61 ;  SAiA.  ad  Pimd.  fftm.  L  1), 
Mhm  that  it  waa  Crate  (Diod.  ▼.  721  and  othen 
fia,  that  abe  waa  the  oater  of  ApoUo,  bat  bom 
amowhat  earlier,  ao  that  ihe  wai  aUe  to  amitt 
I«to  m  ginng  birth  to  ApoUo.  (Orph  Hywrn.  34. 
i;  Sfaiihfim.ail  CaOim.  p.  476,  *c)  In  the  de- 
■cnption  of  the  natate  and  rhaiaftitr  of  thia  god- 
i*-t  it  ia  neceawy  to  diitingniah  between  the 
diflaent  punta  of  yiew  &om  which  the  Oredu 
•V^  her,  and  olio  between  the  really  Greek 
Aitoaia  and  certain  foreign  dirinitiea,  who  fix 
HOC  naemUance  or  another  were  identified  by 
tbe  Oieeki  with  their  own  Artemii, 

1.  AritrntM  am  tie  miT  rf  ApoOo,  ia  a  kind  of 

fceale  Apdlo,  that  ia,  the  at  a  female  dirinity  tb- 

rmated  the  lame  idea  that  Apollo  did  a*  a  male 

dJTinity.      Thia  relation  between  the  two  i*  in 

xaa  J  other  caaea  deacribed  aa  the  relation  of  hna- 

lood  and  wife,  and  there  leem*  to  ban  been  a 

talilion  which  actnaDy  dcKribed  Artemi*  a*  the 

■*^  of  ApoUo.     (Enatath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1197.) 

Ia  the  chaiactcr  of  tioter  of  ApoUo,  Artemi*  ia 

like  her  brother  anned  with  a  bow,  qoirer,  and 

amwi,  and  aend*  plagae  and  death  among  men 

ud animal*:  ahe  it  a  3«i  dvdAAoura.     Sadden 

deaihi,  but  more  eepedally  thoae  of  women,  an 

''Kribed  aa  the  effect  of  her  arrow*.     (Horn.  //. 

^  205,  427,  &C,  xix.  59.  zxL  483,  dee. ;  Oi.  zL 

172.  &c  324,  XT.  478,  zriiL  202,  xz.  61,  dw.,  t. 

124,  tot.)    She  alao  act*  aometinie*  in  oonjnnction 

•ith  her  hrather.     {Od.  zr.  410 ;  //.  zzIt.  606.) 

^  ApoDo  wa*  not  only  a  deattnctiTe  god,  bat  alao 

*TMed  the  aril*  which  it  wa*  in  hi*  power  to  in- 

wt,  (0  Aitemi*  wa*  at  the  iame  time  a  &«d  m^ 

7*9*  >  that  ia,  ahe  cnied  and  alienated  the  wSkr- 

■ngt  of  aortaJiL    Thna,  for  inatance,  the  healed 

^<a*,  when  he  wa*  wounded  and  carried  into 

<^  temple  of  ApoUo.     III.  ▼.  447.)     In  the 

Tnjaa  war    ahe    *ided,   like  Aptdlo,   with    the 

in^u*.     The  man  wMm  ahe  looked  gzocunuly 

■foD  wa*  proaperon*  in  hi*  field*  and  flock*,  hi* 

■oiaehold  wa*  thriring,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 

'.CaUim.  Hfnm.  m  DiaM.  129,  &c.)      She  waa 

""'■^  opecially   the    protectre**  of    the    yonng, 

vkeiice  theemthet*  nutorp^^r,  nwporpiS^i,  and 

^■^wi)Mt  (camp.  Died.  t.  73)  ;  and  Aew:hyla* 

K^iom.  142)  call*  her  the  protectre**  of  young 

'°*'^inf  animalis  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 


the  fonati  of  the  moontania.  Artemia  thna  alao 
came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  goddeaa  of  the  floc^t 
and  the  chaae :  ahe  ia  the  hnntnea  among  the  int- 
mortal* ;  ahe  ia  called  the  at^kiUer  {iXm^nUKn), 
the  loTer  of  the  tnmult  comeded  with  the  chaae 
(mAat«a>4).  and  irtfirtpa.  {lU  zsi.  511,  485, 
&c ;  Hom.  /fjaw.  «■  Diim.  10.)  Artemi*  i* 
moicoTor,  like  ApoUo,  nnmanied  ;  ahe  ia  a  maiden- 
dinnity  nerer  conquered  by  lor*.  (Soph.  SUtl. 
12-20.)  The  piieaU  and  pneateiaee  doToted  to  her 
aerriee  were  bound  to  Uve  pore  and  choate.  and 
trangreaaiona  of  their  rowa  of  chaatity  were  aerarely 
ponuhed.  (Paoa.  -m.  19.  §  1.  fiii  !&  i  I.)  She 
waa  worahiHied  in  aevenl  placea  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worahip  of  both  dinnitiea  waa 
belioTcd  to  hare  come  fiwm  the  Hyperboreana,  and 
Hyperborean  mairtwn*  bron^t  lacrificea  to  Delo*. 
(Herod,  ii.  82,  35.)  Tbe  laanl  wa*  mcied  to 
both  dinnitiea,  and  both  wen  regarded  aa  the 
{gander*  and  protectora  ef  towna  and  itiaeta. 
(Paoa.  L  88.  i  6,  iii  24.  §  6,  TiiL  86,  in  fin.  s 
AeechyL  Sipi.  450  ;  CaUim.  Hmm.  im  /Mat.  34.) 

Then  are,  kowcTer,  aome  pomU  alao,  in  whieli 
there  ia  no  rcaembhuwe  between  Artemia  and 
Apdlo:  *be  baa  nothing  to  do  with  mnaic  or 
poetry,  nor  i*  there  any  mee  of  her  having  been 
ngorded  aa  an  oracular  dirinity  like  ApoUow  Re- 
epecting  the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemia 
a*  the  aiater  of  ApoUo,  we  encounter  the  tame 
difficoltie*  aa  thoae  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  ria.  aa  to  whether  ahe  waa  a  poiely  *pi- 
riloal  and  ethical  dirinity,  a*  MilUer  thinka,  or 
whether  ahe  waa  the  icpreaentatire  of  aome  power 
in  phyaical  oatore;  and  the  qneation  moat  be 
decided  here  in  tbe  aame  manner  aa  in  the  caae  of 
ApoUa  When  Apollo  waa  regarded  a*  identical 
with  the  aon  or  Helio*,  nothing  wa*  mote  natnnl 
than  that  hi*  ■i*ter  ihould  be  regarded  aa  Selene 
at  the  moon,  and  aocoidingly  the  Greek  Artemia 
ia,  at  leoat  in  later  time*,  the  ^deea  of  the  moon. 
Buttmann  and  Hennonn  conaider  thia  idea  of  Ar- 
temia being  the  moon  aa  the  fundamental  one  fiom 
which  all  the  other*  ore  derired.  But,  at  any 
tote,  the  idea  of  Artemi*  being  the  goddeaa  of  the 
moon,  muat  be  confined  to  Artemia  the  aiater  of 
ApoUo,  and  ia  not  appUcaUe  to  the  Anadian,  Tan- 
rian,  or  Epheaian  Artemia. 

2.  73«  AraadioM  AHtmit  ia  a  goddeaa  of  the 
nympha,  and  waa  wonhipped  aa  tnch  in  Arcadia 
in  rery  aariy  timea.  Her  •anctuoriea  and  templea 
were  more  numerona  in  thia  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  waa  no  oonnezion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemia  and  ApoUo,  nor 
are  there  any  tnoea  here  of  the  ethical  chaiacter 
which  ia  ao  uominent  in  Artemia,  the  *i*ter  of 
ApoUo,  Theae  drcunutaneea,  together  with  the 
Ii^  that  her  •uraamea  and  epitheU  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  aU  deriTed  from  the  moontaina,  riTen,  and 
lake*,  tkew  that  here  ahe  waa  the  repreaentotiTe  of 
aome  port  or  power  of  nature.  In  Areadia  aha 
hunted  with  her  nymph*  on  Taygctua,  Eryman- 
din*,  and  Maenalu*;  twen^  nymph*  accompanied 
her  daring  the  cha*e,  and  with  aizty  othen,  daugh- 
ter* of  Oceanna,  ahe  hdd  her  danoea  in  the  foreal* 
of  the  mountainOi  Her  bow,  qniTcr,  and  arrow*, 
were  made  by  Hephoeatua,  and  Pan  proTided  her 
with  dogi.  Her  chariot  wa*  drawn  by  four  *tag* 
with  golden  antler*.  (CoUim.  Hmm.  m  Diam. 
13,  81,  90,  &c:;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  I  3;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  templea  and  ■anctoaiies  in  Arcadia 
were  nauaUy  near  ukea  or  liTcra,  whence  ahe  waa 
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called  AMu>9rit  or  Kiiamla.  (Pan*,  ii.  7.  f  6,  iiL 
23.  i  6,  W.  4.  g  2,  31.  g  3,  TuL  53.  i  S.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  •anctnariet  there  were  often  •acred 
Weill,  aa  at  Cotinth.  (Pau.  iL  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appear*  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphuuh], 
and  thns  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.     (Uiod.  r.  3.) 

3.  Tie  Ttturian  Artemit.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  eariy  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Taoria  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  stiangen  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tanris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Ipk. 
Tour.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Bmoron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Bran- 
nmia.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  9,  S3.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  ftauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  'Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came qninkled  with  their  blood.  This  cmel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycuigus,  instead  of  the  homaa  sacrifice*  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Diet.  <f  AtU. 
t,  «.  Bpw^ria  and  ^taixarrlymm.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  bmshwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  L»- 
tmn.  [Ahicina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Heiod.  iv.  103;  Pans.  i.  43.  |  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Pans, 
ii.  36.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
mode  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hecati.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  ravfowihot,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajaz  as  the  won  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  waa  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  Th*  B/Aaian  Arlemit  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  power*  of  nature. 
It  IS  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
ahe  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Gredcs  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
•rttled  there,  and  thai,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asutic  god- 
dMS  with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recogniwri,  other 
fcrtures,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greok  Ar^ 
««»|S  were  tnuisfernd  to  her;   and  thuVrfie  il 

Pri«u  weni  e3s  „d^.  h  ^  "^  ''" 
magnificent  \M^'ntp2  """  ™«««  "  "« 
— •  wmpie  of   Ephesu*  represented    her 
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wiOi  mai9  bnaaU  (woXsymrrtft).  The  wlaola  S- 
gnre  of  the  goddeas  leaembled  a  ■mniiT  :  b^ 
head  was  saimounted  with  a  mnial  crown  (eovsiaa 
murala)y  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  wUch 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  npside  down,  wae 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  «nimal»  (Stiah. 
xiv.  p.  641 ;  Pans.  iv.  31.  |  6,  viL  5.  §  2.)  Tb« 
symbol  of  diis  divinity  was  a  bee,  bimI  her  hi/fk- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  {ivrir).  Her  vrocalriy 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Epbr—  hf 
the  Amaxons.  (Pans.  iL  7.  §  4,  viiL  12.  S  I:  Bo- 
sych.  and  Suid.  s.  n,  irailr,) 

Respecting  some  other  divinitiea,  or  attiibatea  af 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  legaided  ••  idasti- 
cal  with  Artonis  in  Greece,  see  BRiTOMABn% 
DicTTNNA,  and  Eilkithyu.    The 
tified  their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  tr 
to  their  own  goddess  all  die  peculiar  featmcs  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.    [Diana.]     The   wonhip  of 
Artemis  was  univenal  in  all  Qrceee,    in    Hrha, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  aonthem  Italy,  bat  more  mmpea- 
ally  in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloposmeen^ 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Bianroniaii  Artessua 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thrace  doge 
oilered  to  Artemis.     Among  the  onimala  aaa 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  *tag^  besav 
doe,  and  others;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  aactcd 
toiler. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  varieos  rdatknis  ia 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  rnmmon  eosuoe, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  die  very  *"""*—•  ia 
which  such  a  complicated  mythos  woa  fbnned  rea- 
ders the  attempt  Aitile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  fosnoed. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  c)»> 
ments  and  ieatare*  were  added  in  vaiioiis  plaere  la 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  wonhip  of  one  divi- 
nity is  idendfied  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  ore  mixed  up  into  one,  or  Umm* 
of  the  one  ate  transferred  to  the  other,  whoae  !>• 
gends  then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representation*  of  the  Oraek  Artcania  ia 
works  of  art  are  ditbrent  accordingly  as  abe  is  t»- 
presented  either  aa  a  huntiess,  or  as  the  goddeas  ef 
the  moon ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appear*  aa  a  yontb- 
ful  and  vigoron*  divinity,  a*  become*  the  ■>*ter  of 
Apollo.  A*  the  huntre**,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyea  g^andng 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  each  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  fioat  down  her  neck;  ber 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chbaiyiL 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  qniver,  and  anowo,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  lbs 
moon,  she  wean  a  long  robe  which  reachea  dowa 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  coven  her  head,  and  above  ber 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  ahe  often  appean  holding  a  torch.  (Hitachcr- 
lich,  de  Diana  SotpOa,  Gottingen,  1821  ;  MiiOer, 
Doriamt,  book  iL  c.  9 ;  Mumt  J'io-Climu  L  SO ; 
Uirt.  MgtM.  BiUeri.  L  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMI'SIA  ('A/>Tf^(rfa>  1.  A  qaeen  of 
Halicamassus,  Cos,  Nisyioa,  and  Calydna,  whs 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husfaaod, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  hi*  fieet  with 
five  beautiinl  ehip*,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salami* 
(b.  a  480)  she  dietinguished  herself  by  her  pr>- 
denoe,  coni^ie,  and  peneveraooe,  tor  which  she 
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«M  afterwards  liigUy  honoured  hj  tbe  Peniu 
kiBg.  (Hemd.  rii  99,  riii.  68,  67,  &e^  9S,  101, 
Ac;  PtdTaen.  Tiii.  53;  Fkna.  HL  11.  i  S.)  Ae- 
cgiding  to  a  tradition  pmemd  in  Photiiu  {BiU. 
p.  153,  a.,  ed.  B^ker),  the  pat  an  end  to  her  lib 
is  a  lOBauitic  manner.  She  wai  in  Iotc,  it  i«  laid, 
vith  Dardanna,  a  yonth  of  Abydoa,  and  a>  her  pa*- 
■on  waa  not  retuined,  ahe  avenged  henelf  by  put- 
ting fail  eyes  ont  vhile  he  wai  aileep.  Tfaia  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  onde  com- 
■■aded  her  to  go  to  Lenou,  where  ahe  threw 
kfaelf  from  the  nek  into  the  tea.  She  wai  aoe- 
ended  by  her  son  Piaindeba.  Reipecting  the 
mport  of  the  phraae  in  regard  to  loTen,  "  to  leap 
fan  the  Leocadian  rock,''  aee  Sattuo. 

2.  The  aister,  wife,  and  mceeiaor  of  the  Carian 

jcinoe  Manaoloa.     She  waa  the  daughter  of  Heca- 

KaaDBB,  and  after  the  death  of  her  hniband,  she 

icigaed  far  two  yean,  fixnn  B.  a  852  to  B.  c  S50. 

Her  adminiatration  waa  conducted  on  the  lame 

priaciplea  as  that  of  her  hniband,  whence  ihe  aup- 

paited  the  oUgaidiical  party  ia  the  ialand  of  Rhodei. 

(Died.  zri.   S6,  45 ;  Dem.  de  Skod.  ijbtrt,  pp. 

193, 197.  198.)     She  it  renowned  b  hiatory  for 

her  cxtiaaidiiiaiT  grief  at  tiie  death  of  her  boaband 

Waaiwlna      She  ia  aaid  to  hare  mixed  hia  aahea  in 

her  daihr  drink,  and  to  hare  giadnally  died  away 

in  grief  daring  the  two  yeara  that  the  tnrriTed 

Ua.     She  induced  the  moat  eminent  Greek  rheto- 

rieiaaa  to  proclaim  hia  praiae  in  their  oiatoiy ;  and 

(apcipctnate  hia  memory  the  built  at  HalicanaHua 

the  eelebntted  monoment,  Hauaolenm,  which  waa 

tqarded  as  one  of  the  Mren  wondeia  of  the  world, 

and  whoae  name  aDbaeqoently  became  the  generic 

term  for  any  aplendid  aepnkhral  monument    (Cie. 

That:  iii  31 ;  Straho,  zir.  f.  656 ;  OeUiaa,  z.  18 ; 

PUn.  H.  N.  xxT.  36,  ixxri  4. 1 9  j  VaL  Max.  ir. 

6.  ezt  I  ;    Suid.   Harpocr.  i.  tie.  'Aprtfuirla  and 

KainaXax.)     Another  celebnted  monument  waa 

oeeted  by  her  in  the  iibnd  of  Rhodea,  to  com- 

■t^KMBte  her  inocew  in  making  hendf  miatrem  of 

the  iiland.     The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 

hberty,  made  it  inaceeaiible,  whence  it  waa  called 

IB  later  timei  the'Aterav.  (Vitmr.  ii.  8.)   [L.  S.] 

ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  i>  quoted  by 

UareeUna  Emjnricna  (Da  Medbam.  c  36.  p.  410), 

and  who  mnat  theiefore  hare  lired  lome  time  in  or 

befae  the  femth  century  after  Chritt.     It  eeenu 

Boat  pnbaUa  that  he  ia  the  mme  peraon  who  ia 

edled   by  miatake  in  another  paatage  Artemitu. 

{Ibid.  e.  IS.  p.  29&)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARTE'MILTS   ANASTA'SIUS.      [Anasta- 
uuall.] 

A'RTEMOif  CAfrriimir).  1.  Of  CtMUNDMU, 
a  kanied  gnmmarian,  who  aeema  to  hare  lived 
after  b.  c  316.  He  ia  mentioned  br  Athenaeua 
(xii.  f.  515)  aa  the  author  of — 1.  n<pl  a-umymy  iis 
(according  to  others  drayrfSjt)  fiiXXlmr,  which 
•oold  either  be  on  collecting  booka,  or  on  asaigning 
booka  to  their  proper  autoon.  2.  Iltpl  fitHSlmi 
X^i^csfff,  or  n<pl  XP^**'*  "^^^  *^P^  ^^*  ffwovaieu 
^hlUrmr.  (Athen.  zt.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
nne  aa  the  author  of  a  work  irepl  AiorwriwroC 
narfnueTos,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (zir.  pp.  636, 
C37),  without  any  diatinguiahing  epithet.  There 
ii  aba  a  moA  on  paintera  (v«pl  forypd^sw)  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpoerat.  t.  e. 
TUhiryvimt.)  Fabridus  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Caasandreia  is  the  one  of 
•bom  Demelriua  {d»  Bloeut.  331)  speaks  aa  the 
■  iriio  collected  letten  of  Aristotle, 
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2.  Of  CiAZOMBNAa,  ia  mentioned  by  Aelian 
(/ful  An,  zii.  38)  aa  the  author  of  tjpoi  KAofo^noi, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Chaomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Snidaa  U.  v.  'Kpunfos)  aacribea  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  {■nfi  'Ofiifpou),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trsee  ia  now  extant. 

3.  A  Hbkbtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
ia  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
snioe  we  read  in  Photiua  (BiU,  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  that  the  oelebmted  presbyter  Caius  (about 
a.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresiea. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  aaaembled 
at  Antioch  in  ▲.  D.  269,  who  deposed  the  heietie 
Paul  of  Samoaata  (Enseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
dear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  Eaat  aa 
the  precnnor  of  the  heresiea  of  Paul,  and  perhapa 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  nta^ 
however,  that  his  sect  waa  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  hia  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  aaseited,  that  he  waa  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  hy  hia  virtuea  above  all  others,  and 
that  Qod  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euaeb.  H.  £  T.  28 ;  TheodoieL  HamL 
fabvL,  EpU.  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  hia  followers,  the  Arta> 
monitea,  by  philosophical  aignments ;  for  Eosebina 
states,  that  they  occupied  themaelvea  very  much 
with  philoaophy  and  mathematica,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  thdr  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  an  chaned  with  having  introduced 
fbiged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  pasaagea  from  the  copiea  they 
nied.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stenunler  Diatrite  d»  Secta 
ArlamomUanm,  Leipiig,  1730 ;  Schaffhauaen,  Hit- 
toria  Artnumu  H  Arlemamianmf  Leipzig,  1737, 
4ta) 

4.  A  Lacidabiioniam,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  againat  Samoa  in 
ac  441.  (Pint.  PtritL  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  ArubyJk.  Aeiarn.  802.)  There  waa  a  oele- 
bmted statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Pdydetoa, 
(PUn.  H.  N.  zxxiv.  19.  S  2.)  Servins  [ad  Am. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  CIsk^ 
menae. 

5.  Of  Maonkia,  is  known  only  aa  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtuea  of  women  (aepl  nSr  aav' 
iprr^D  TVMujl  wwrpayiwmuiihnu'  tiiryiwutvw), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abatiact  (Phot  BiU.  p. 
lOS,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abatraet 
an  lost 

6.  Called  MsXovoi^t,  from  his  being  a  melie 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Ariatophanea.  (Aekam.  830,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Suid.  «.e.  ({W-)  It  is  naually  beUeved, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrama  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  MiLvrvB,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (omfOKfuratd),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost  (Artemid.  Onrir.  it.  49 ; 
EnsUth.  ad  Horn.  JL  Tn.  f.  1119  ;  TertulL  dt 
Anim.  46  ;  Fulgent  I  13.) 

8.  Of  PiRQAiuua,  a  Oreek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
Pu«l.Pylh.i.  1,32,  iii.  48;  OLu.  16.  T.  1;  Itlk. 
ii.  Aigum.;  SchoL  ad  Lyoopir.  177.) 

9.  A  HHrroRiciAN,  who  seema  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empin,  and 
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u  mentioned  Mvenl  timet  by  Seneca,  wlio  hu 
alio  pmerred  aome  fragments  of  hLk  (Senea  Smu. 
I;  Oonlrov.  i.  6,  7,  iL  9,  II.  iii.  16,  it.  25,  ▼.  SO. 
83.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  dewsnt,  who  Vred  in 
and  after  the  leign  of  Antiochna  the  Oraat.  He 
n»embled  the  king  to  much,  that  when,  in  B.  c. 
187,  Antiochna  wu  killed,  the  queen  Laodioe  pat 
Artemon  into .  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  wa*  the 
king,  and  dangerondy  ilL  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  lAodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
U.  N.tu.lOi  Val.  Max.  ix.  U.  est.  1.)  [L.  &.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (/f.  A''.  xzriiL  2)  to  hare  made  use  of 
emel  and  sapentitions  remedies,  and  who  most 
haTe  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {H.  AT,  zxzt.  II.  a.  40),  who  enimiemtes 
aome  of  his  works.  His  oountiy  ia  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
teems  to  hare  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Oieat,  as  one  of  bis  works  was  a  ttatue  of 
queen  Stratonioe,  a  name  not  un&eqnent  in  the 
Aaiatie  kinnlomt  after  that  time. 

2.  A  acnlptar,  in  the  first  oentnry  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjnneUon  with  Pythodonis,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  ttatuet. 
(PUn.  H.  iV.  xxxri  S.  s.  4.  §  1 1.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  (^Afrrtiiait),  kin^  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  manhed  m  a  a  65.  Pom- 
pey  croeted  the  Cymua  and  defeated  Artooes ;  and 
when  he  also  eroued  the  Peloius,  Artocet  tent  to 
him  hit  torn  at  hoitagee,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cast.  zzxriL  1, 2;  Appian,  MUhr, 
JOS,  117:  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  cadis  him  Axthooet; 
Plot  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.     [ABT▲BAZU^  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('A/irrfpioi),  a  phyridan  at 
Rome,  who  wat  one  of  the  followen  of  Aaclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurel.  De  Marb.  Aemt.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  &iend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassias,  bl  c.  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
.the  means  of  saving  his  life,  at  that  part  of  the 
army  wat  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  70  ;  Plut.  Bnil.  c.  41,  where  tome  editions 
have  AnloiuMt  iatVia&c/S  Artariut ;  Laetant.  Dhin. 
Initil.  ii.  8  i  Dion  Cast,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1 :  Tertull.  Oe  Ammo,  b  46  ;  Sueton.  A»g. 
c  91  ;  A^ian,  D»  BalL  CiviL  iv.  IIO  ;  Floma,  iv. 
7.)  He  wat  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actinm,  B.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  m  Euteb. 
Chtm.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  {jPae- 
Jag.  iL  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  UtfL  tiaKpatunlas.  (Fabric  BiU.  Or,  voL 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet ;  Canli  Patini  CommesL  in 
Antiq.  Cmotapk.  M.AHorii,  in  Poksni  Tka.  Antiq. 
Horn,  tt  dr.  SmpUm.  voL  ii.  p.  1 133.)   [W. A.O.] 

ARTY'BIUS  ('ApnSCiof),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaqiis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  bad  broken  out,  tailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  Ha  waa  killed  in 
battle  by  Onesilut,  the  principal  among  the  chiefi 
of  Cyprus.  (Uend.  v.  lOB— 110.)  [L.  aj 


ARUSIANUa 

ARTYSTO'NE  ('Afrvmrnt),  a  dn^tec  of  &• 
great  Cyrus,  wat  manied  to  Doreiiis  Hyataa(a^ 
who  loved  her  mon  than  any  other  oif  hja  wisa^ 
and  had  a  golden  ttatoa  made  of  her.  She  had  tv 
Dareint  a  ton,  Arstmet  or  Anueo,  (Hexod.  Si, 
88,  vii.  69.)    [AaaAMBL]  [L.  &] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  geno. 

1.  A.  CoKNBUus  P.  r.  A.  n.  Coasos  Aavoia, 
whom  Livy  tometJmet  calls  A.  Comclina  Caasa% 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Axvino,  mu  iiiiigiitu 
equitum  B.  c  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Idv.  viL  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  Bk  &  M, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  waa  ika 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  "-"■"-** 
While  marching  through  the  moantain  paaaea  sf 
Samninm,  hit  oimy  waa  torprited  in  a  vaOey  by 
the  raemy,  and  wat  only  laved  by  th«  heiDiatB  it 
P.  Dednt,  who  leiaed  with  a  body  of  troop  a 
hei^i  which  commanded  the  nod.  The  coiasd 
then  oonqoered  the  Samnitea,  and  triom^sed  «■ 
his  return  to  Rome,  (vii  28,  32,  34 — 38,  x.  31 ; 
Niebnhr,  Aoai.  JKii.  iii  p.  120,&c)  Arrinawat 
contol  again  in  B,  a  322  {A.  Oarmtlita  iti  i  !■. 
Uv.  viii  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  ia  the  latter  if 
which  yean  he  defeated  the  Rainnitra  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  tome  of  the  ancient  aadtoo- 
tiet  attributed  thit  victory  to  the  oonanla  o(  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii  38,  39 ;  Niebuhr,  iii  p.  200,&c) 

2.  A.  CoBNiuus  ARVIN.S,  the  fetiolia,  aent  le 
rettora  to  the  Samnitea  the  piitoneiB  wfaa  had 
been  tet  free  by  them  after  the  battle  at  rairitiaM. 
BL  c  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  CoiusauDR  A.  r.  P.  N.  AmratM,  wf- 
parently  a  ton  of  Noi  1,  connd  B,  c  306,  eoa- 
manded  in  Samninm,  He  was  censoc  in  a.  c 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  28H.  (Lav.  ix. 
42,  &e.,  X.  47  ;  Pafi.) 

ARULE-NUS  RU'STICUS.    [Ruanccs.] 
ARUN&     1.  Thesonof  DemeratuofCcoiith, 
and  the  brother  of  Luenmo,  afterwards  L.  Taiqai- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  hit  fsthsr 
(Liv.  i  34 ;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L,  Taniuiniua  Supeiiin^ 
married  to  the  younger  Tnllia,  waa  mordocd  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  huaband'a  want  at  wat- 
bition  and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  hiother.  (LtT. 
i  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Snperbua,  wait  with 
Bmtus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  waa 
at  the  tame  time  killed  by,  Brutoa  in  battib 
(Liv.  i  56,  ii  6  ;  Cic.  TYuis.  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  ton  of  Porseno,  accompanied  hit  fathrr 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  wat  afterwarda  teat  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  befora  which  he  ieU  in  faottlo.  (Liv. 
ii.  14 ;  Dionyb  v.  30,  36,  vii  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clnainm,  aocordhig  to  the  legmd,  invited 
the  Oault  acrott  the  Alpa.  He  had  been  goardiaa 
to  a  wealthy  Locarno,  who,  when  ha  grew  ap, 
teduced  the  wife  of  Anins.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  acroaa  the  Alpa, 
and  by  these  tempted  die  GatUs  to  invada  Italy. 
(Liv.  V.  33;  Plut  Gmitt.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.    [Arrohtiim.] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  nnder  me  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  lAtin  phraae-boek, 
entitled  "  Qnadr^  val  Exempla  Elocntiaiiam  ex 
Vii;gilio,  SaUustio,  Terentio,  et  (Scerone  per  liteas 
digesto."  It  is  called  Qoadriaa  fitaa  its  beiiig 
composed  from  four  authors.    The  work  ia  valnaUt 
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■  iMiuiiag  mm  J  punge*  bum  nme  of  CieeraS 
IhI  wriongi,  and  from  SaUml't  Hiattny.  Ha  fint 
firci  a  pbaaa  geaeaHj,  then  an  example,  thna : 
*  Fiinataa  Oliin  rai,  Sidhut.  Hal.  m.  Ad  Qm- 
cm  fermit  Jmmtim  ammi. — Pindena  iDarmn 
loina,  SalL /AWL  L  /"i  mlaa  cmitmm  quae  mauHa 
tatmnaL"  The  Icdlowing  woida  he  anangea 
aate  the  ktter  K : — Km»,  hana,  koftiu,  Uao 
(tbLaf  stoat)  fa««,/UinKfaa,  kaiUa,  iaiaa,  toMio- 
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h  nme  KSS.  the  wock  ia  <aUed  "H.  Fnn- 
aans  Bzcmpla  Elocntiaiiiiiii,'*  Ac;  in  olliera, 
*  Anaani  (or  Vohaiaiii)  Heaai  Qnadriga,*'  On 
tkt  istkochy  of  the  fonner  MS&  it  baa  often 
fmei  mitt  tke  naaae  of  Fnmto,  and  nnder  hia 
■ae  it  waa  pnblialied  by  Angelo  Hai,  from  a  HS. 
Back  amtikled,  capedally  in  the  latter  part.  Bnt 
At  what  Fimlo  skya  on  Cicero  and  other  aathora, 
fl  raaa  higfalj'  improbable  that  he  wonld  hare 
Ijbjail  huoaelf  in  compoaing  aoch  a  work  bom 
tknt  BBthon.  He  would  have  choaen  nme  of  hia 
ftnarila  writen,  Knnina,  Ac  It  ia  poaaible  that 
Ike  ««k  Bay  be  an  extmet  by  Amnanna  from  a 
iviw  nric  by  Ftonto,  which  laiger  work  would 
tan  batn  ennpoaed  from  a  greater  number  of 
■than,  hiclnding  those  which  Fnmto  moat  ad- 
tind.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  by  Lindemann, 
ii  Ui  Carjimt  Oramwiatieonim  Lalim.  Ft*.  toL  L 
II IM,  fim  a  M&  in  the  WoUenbattd  collection, 
ia  oosDat  eonUtion,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tin  of  a  Cnr  [laaaim  i,  girea  the  woik  complete.  It 
onbina  awre  than  half  aa  modi  again  aa  Mai's 
•lilioe.  Thia  new  part  containa  many  of  the  moat 
ohahle  paaagea,  thoae  from  Cioen'a  loat  writings 
sad  fan  Salhtafa  Hiatory.  The  tnmaeriber  baa 
prftnl  the  Miowing  reniarfc :  —  "In  aliquibas 
Oadkifaos  pre  Amaiani  Heaai  male  inepait  ComeHi 
Fnatonis."  Lindemann  girea  m  the  notea  the 
met  nfcuiRca  to  the  paaaagi-a  which  in  the  MS. 
M  RfciiHl  to  only  if  the  book.  [FaoNraJ 
{Nietnhr,  ■■  ki,  tdt.  q^  Prmlo,  Berim,  1616,  p. 

mi,kcs  I  A»il»«»«»rn,  fmrfnL  tm  rkrjt.  Or  i  ill  ill 

^riLLp.201,  Ac)  [A.  A.] 

ARYANOES  (-Afii»»flt),  a  Persian,  who  waa 
Wmted  by  Ckmbyaea  governor  of  Egypt.  Doting 
uafaaiaistntian  Phecetime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
■'•■>  rf  Cyiene,  ia  said  to  hare  come  to  Aiyande* 
*> appiaat,  and  to  haTa  aoUdled  hia  aaaiatanoe 
■a  snaging  the  death  of  her  aon,  who  had  been 
-''■■'nd  at  Baica,  ta  aha  pretended,  becanae  be 
W  heea  a  friend  of  the  Pcniani.  Arjandea  ao- 
I  an  array  and  a  fleet  at  her  oom- 
Stndotoa  thinka  that  thia  whole  afEiir 
^'— »  pietezt  nnder  which  the  Penian  aatnqi 
J''"W  ha  desire  of  eonqneiing  Libya.  Aiier 
OS  eoaqesst  of  Barca,  aome  of  the  Peraiana  want- 
''■°  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  bat  before 
y  *—  to  any  determination,  Aiyandea  aent  a 
""""S"  '*<■''<'■•  troopa  back  to  SgjfL  Da- 
^  "Titaspis  wished  to  perpetoate  hia  own 
Jj— "J  in  a  nsBDer  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
"■•i  sad  far  thia  poipose  he  struck  goU  coins  of 
"f  \«n*  amuL  Aryandea  imitated  the  king  by 
^^""8  laooej  of  the  poreat  ailrer ;  but  Dareioa, 
■Mi|inui  at  mb  piaaamption,  had  him  pnt  to  death. 
*'•?**"•  1«— 167, 200—203.)  [L.  S.] 

WBASarARYMBAS.    [AaiiMAa.] 

ABTEH18.   (AwTAOM.] 

A8ANDBR  CAnaifin).  I.  A  aon  <tf  Philo- 
*  m  tmibcr  of  Pfenaenion.  Alexander  the 
""*«PpoiBtea  Urn  in  «.  c  334,  governor  of  Ly- 1 


dia  and  the  other  parte  of  the  aatn^  of  ^thii- 
datea,  and  also  phuied  under  hia  command  an  army 
strong  enoogh  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Airian,  Aaab.  L  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  B.  c,  328,  Aaander  and  Neaichns  led  a 
number  of  Oreek  mercenariea  to  Alexander,  who 
waa  then  ataying  at  Zariaapa.  (ir.  7.)  In  the 
diviaion  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  323,  Aaander  obtained  Caria  for  hia  satiapy, 
in  which  he  waa  aftenrarda  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot  AiU.pL64,a,69,b,72.a,ed.Bekk.; 
Dio4.  xriiL  3,  39,  who  in  theae  and  odier  laisssges 
ntea  the  name  of  Caasander  instead  of  Aaaaikr, 
and  thus  pradnoe*  a  eonfuaioa  in  hia  acoonnt ;  Jna- 
tin,  xiii.  4 ;  CortiDa,  z.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  ha  foo^t  againat  Attaloa  and  Alcetaa, 
both  partiaana  of  Perdiocaa  (PhoC  DM.  f.  72,  b.), 
bnt  waa  oonqnered  by  them.  In  B.  c.  317,  while 
Antigonna  waa  ensaged  in  Petaia  and  Media, 
Aaander  increaaed  nia  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
waa  nndonbtedly  a  member  of  the  coniedency 
which  waa  fiirmed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Ckaaander 
of  Macedonia  againat  Antigonna,  although  he  ia 
not  nentianed  by  Oiodoraa  (xix.  67)  on  accoont 
of  the  aboTe  mentioned  conmsion  with  Casaandez. 
In  B.  a  Slfi,  when  Antigoana  began  hia  operationa 
againat  the  coniederatea,  he  aent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  hia,  with  an  army  to  relieTe  Amiaua, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
A  sender  had  invaded  that  conntry ;  bat  aa  Aaan- 
der waa  supported  by  Ptolemy  I^gi  and  Pasiaiiiliii 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  nntil 
B.  a  31 3,  when  Antigonna  himaelf  mjji-hi^  againat 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  oondnde  a  treaty  by 
which  he  waa  bound  to  anrrandar  hia  whole  anny, 
to  leatore  the  Oreek  towni  on  the  coaat  to  liee- 
dom,  to  regard  hia  satrapy  of  Caiia  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonna,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  aa 
hoataga.  Bat  after  a  few  days  Aaander  broke  thia 
humiliating  treaty :  he  contrired  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  handa  of  Antigonus,  and  aent  amliassa 
ders  to  Ptolemy  and  Selenena  tat  aaaiatance.  An- 
tigonna indignant  at  theae  acta,  immediately  aent 
cot  an  army  to  leetne  the  Oreek  towna  to  freedom 
by  fane  of  aima.  Caria  too  appeara  to  hare  been 
eonqneied,  and  Asander  from  this  time  diiMppmra 
from  hiatory.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boaporaa,  He  firat  occurs  in  hiatory  as  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bospoms,  whose  sister 
Dynamu  waa  the  wiiis  of  Aaander.  In  &  c  47, 
he  revolted  againat  hia  bnitherin-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  hia  kingdom  during  hia 
war  against  Cn.  Domitias  Calrinua.  Aaander 
hoped  by  thna  deaerting  hia  brotherin-law  to  win 
the  &Tour  of  the  Romana,  and  with  their  aaaiat- 
anoe to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  h;m«»lf  When, 
therebre,  Phamacea  waa  defeated  by  the  Romana 
and  took  refrige  in  his  own  dominions,  Aaander 
had  him  pot  to  death.  Aaander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  bat  waa  unable  to  maintain  himaelf  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Peigamns,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Boapoma,  to  make  war  upon  Aaander. 
(Dion  Caaa.  xUL  46 — 18,  lir.  24 ;  Appian,  MUkriU. 
120;  Coeaar,  de  BeUo  Aiax.  78.)  The  reaulu  of 
thia  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
beliere  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der waa  deprived  of  hia  kingdom  and  afterwarda 
reatoied  by  Augiutna.  He  died  of  voluntary  atar- 
vation  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-thiee,  frwa 
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despair  at  ieeing  his  traopa  deaert  to  Scriboniiu. 
Stnbo  (tu.  p.  311)  (peaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmos  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Gmgr.  der  Orieck  u,  Rom.  ir. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  (' kataiuSos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  &om  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  pcrjuiy. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  wel^  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philoatr.  Vii.  ApoUon.  i.  6. ;  Paeudo- 
Aristot  Mirab.  AuKulL  163 ;  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxiiL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  CAsfoXot),  a  centanr,  whom  Hesiod 
(ScuL  Here.  185)  calls  aJHyiorq't,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  &om  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Ij^iithae 
>t  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  hare 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  whieb  ia  preserved  in 
Pbilostiatus.  lH«r.  ziz.  J  17 ;  eomp.  Taeta.  CUl. 
T.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCAXABUS  CATxaAoSoi),  a  son  of  Hisme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Doneter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  fiom 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
alixard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Met.  t.  447, 
where  a  simihtr  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  AscaUbns ;  Welcker,  Dot 
Kmut-MMtem  zu  Bonn,  p.  74,  dte.)  For  differ- 
ent legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambi,  and 
MaTANIIRA.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  fAmntXe^i).  I.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lalmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Hom.  II.  ii. 
511,  Ac!)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
\fj  the  hand  of  DeVphobos,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (A  ziii.  519, 
&&,  zv.  110,  ttc;  camp.  Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  Apollodonia  (l  9.  §  16,  iii  10.  §  8) 
Aacalaphus  was  one  of  the  Afgonaata,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(Pak.  97)  calls  Aacalophos  uid  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycos  of  Argoo,  while  in  another  (Fob.  159)  he 
agree*  with  the  common  acconst.  One  tradition 
described  Aacalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Somansio,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Are*.  liie  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  ecenrrence,  that  is,  &om  invu  or  aijiia 
and  'Apiif.     (Eustath.  ai  Ham.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Qorgyra  (Auollod.  i.  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Serrius 
(ad  Aen.  ir.  462 )  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Penephone  waa  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permiasian  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Aacolaflias 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  port  of  a  pomegrsasib 
Demeter  (according  to  Apollodoms,  JL  c,  iL  S.  i  13) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  sim^ 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  removed  W 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  aa  «wL 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changsd 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  rf 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  rocsh 
blance  between  the  mjrthu*  of  Ascshhos  and  tkst 
of  Ascahphua.  The  latter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continoation  of  the  former,  and  lbs 
confusion  may  have  arisen  bonx  the  resemUsaci 
between  the  words  inJ^aSt,  a  lisud,  sad  i»- 
adXa^f,  an  owL  [Ii.  Si] 

A'SCALUS  ('AonAsrX  a  son  of  Hyneaaesi, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aaamna,  whs  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  SyriL 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.«. 'AirntAw.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUS  ('Ainrd»<iw),  a  son  of  Aeaestby 
Ciensa  (Viig.  .^eis.  ii  666),  or  by  Lavink.    (Lir. 
i.  1,  8  ;   Serr.  ad  At*,  ri.  760.)    Fran  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  lustiaguished  h^ 
tween  an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanins,  the  one  a 
son  of  Crenaa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  Afiar  lbs 
fidi  of  Troy,  Aacanius  and  some  Phrygian  alliei  of 
the  Trojana  wen  sent  by  Aeneoa  to  the  cocatiy 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inliabitants  made  Atoaist 
their  king ;  but  he  soon  retomed  to  Troy,  tai 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ae- 
cording  to  some  traditiona,  had  likewise  leUincd 
to  Troy.     (Dionya,  HaL   i   47,  53.)    Ajwtkd 
legend  made  Asonin*  found  a  new  kingdaai  at 
Swpsis  in  Tmas,  in  conjunction  with  Scsottadrisa, 
the  son  of  Hector.    (Strab.  ziii.  p.  607.)    Otlisi 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  wai 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  Itslf 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.    (DioBfL 
L  65.)    Livy  state*  that  on  the  death  of  his  bkr 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  nnderuke  tkc  (O- 
venunent,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  ap 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  handa  ef  kis 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longx     Hen  ke 
waa  succeeded  by  hi*  son  Silvias.     Aocofdiag  C 
Dionysius  (L  70),  Silvius  wa*  a  yoonger  famhaai 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  saeces*ion  with  Jsls^ 
a  son  of  Ascaniuo,     The  dispate  wa*  deciilad  ia 
favour  of  Silvio*.    Servios  {ad  ..lea.  L  27 1)  alstea, 
that  Aacanio*  wo*  al*o  called  Ilns,  Jalna,  DB^ 
danus,  and  Leontodamo*.     The  gene  Jsb  st 
Rome  traced  ita  pedigree  op  to  Joins  and  Aann^ 
(Heyne,  Eaeurt.  viii.,  ad  Atm.  i.\    In  the  staM 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  peiaunapa  <I 
the  name  Aacanius.     (ApoUod.  iii.  12. 1 5  >  H** 
IL  ii.  862,  ziii.  792.)  [I-  8.] 

A'SCARUS  C Jampot),  a  Tbeboa  1t^ 
who  mad*  a  statue  of  Zeat,  dedicated  by  <w 
Theaaalions  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  34.  I  !•) 
Tbiaiaeh  (Bpodtem  dtr  bOd.  KwKd,  p.  ISO.  » 
Anm.)  eDdeavoors  to  ibew  that  he  waa  >  f*rj' ' 
Agehda*  of  Sicyoo.    [Aooi.apsa.]     [C.  P-  *'] 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physidan  of  FMnw,  in  Achsi^ 
who  attended  on  Cicerali  fieedman.  Tin,  dana| 
on  ilkess,  a.  c.  61.  (Cic.  ad  Pam.  zvLS.)  Qen 
wa*  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  sad  u* 
medical  akiU,  that  he  vnote  a  letter  of  vtaaa^ 
dation  for  him  to  Serviua  Snlpieiaa,  a.  c.  47.  \^ 
20.)  [W..4.0.) 

ASCLEPI'ADAK    [AnctrtAno*.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES('A<nc)U|BMlt9>).  LOTAiBj 
ANDRLA,  aeems  to  have  been  a  granmarisa,  st  A* 
Scholiast  on  Aiistophanea  (AUw  37)  !■*■  *" 
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■  tlw  mamiiig  a{   the  wari 

i.  Of  Akaxaioa  in  CiHda,  ii  mentioned  by 
Stnbnu  of  BTxantimn  (<.  cl  'Ara^hfti)  at  the 
■uor  of  many  voiki,  of  which  howerer  only 
mt,  OB  linn  f'V^  ir«nvi«r),  is  tpecified. 

X  A  Ha  of  AitBiui,  wrote  a  wi^  on  Demetrina 
FUcreaa.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  567.)  It  is  not  qnite 
CHtm  whether  he  ia  not  the  same  as  Aselepiadea 
rf  Ujilna,  whe  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(8l(rh.B;ri.i.eLNInuB.) 

4.  A  Cthic  philaaaphrr,  a  natire  of  Phh'na,  and 
1  ODtaBpaiBiy  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
oasequntly  hare  lived  abont  B.  c  SSO.  (Diog. 
Uat.  n.  91 ;  TeitaU.  &  JVoC  iL  U.)  Whether 
k  ii  the  lanie  aa  the  one  whom  Cieem  ( 7\uc.  t, 
tt)  ittfea  to  have  been  blind,  is  nnceitBin. 

k  A  Cnric  philoaopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
•itk  Serriaana  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
rf  Cantantiui  and  Jnlianns,  abont  a.  d.  360. 
(Jtiin,  OmL  c  BtraeL  Ogm.  p.  224 ;  Ammiaa. 
lfatxxii.ll) 

(.  Of  Crmua,  wrate  a  work  on  the  history  of 
im  oUiTs  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
■•■t  is  [watiied  in  Porphyrins.  {DiAbtlm. ir.  15; 
m^  Hiennym.  ad  Joom.  2.) 

I.  Aa  EerPTTAif,  poaaeaaed,  according  to  Snidaa 

(t  K  tftUms),  a  prufuuud  knowledge  rf  Egyptian 

Aobgy,  aad  wnte  hynniB  on  his  native  gods.    He 

iIb  ca^oaed  a  wok  upon  the  agreement  among 

tte  AAient  rdigioaa,  a  second  on  the  history  of 

Mnt,  and  a  third  on  0|^gea.    Of  the  history  of 

CdI*  the  axtieth  hook  la  qnoted  by  Athenaens. 

(■.fi  n)_  Then  aeems  to  be  little  doubt  that 

Ifai  Asdcpiadea  ia   the  aame  as  the  one  whom 

^tonat  {Aug.  94)  calls  the  author  of  »*<Aayoi- 

f^  aad  of  whom  he  qnotea  a  fragment.    This 

''■^ijrffiiiu,  moreover,  seems  to  bo  the  aame 

*<ih  ai  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  di%rent 

x^iiaa.  Snstonins  aiUa  him  Atdepnides  Mendea, 

•U  asna  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 

tm  in  Egypt.     (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  72.  vii. 

^147;  Camb.  ad a^el.  Le.;   Vomu,d*Hiit. 

Ome.  p.  40«,  ed.  Weatermann.) 

^jEnaaaifUATic  poeta.    Under  the  name  of 

"'d'fitia  the  Qieek  Anthology  contains  upwards 

^faty  tpignmu ;  bnt  it  is  mora  than  probable 

w  they  an  sot  an  the  prodnetiona  of  the  aame 

P*l   Sme  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Asde- 

^~^  Samoa,  who  ia  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 

|*<*<>ilBS,  aad  laid  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 

^  *i  nmr.  TO.  21,  40 ;    Heleager,  L  46 ; 

J"^  ^  <0 ;  Moachna,  iii.  96.)     Olheia  may 

Koe  pndictiona  of  Aaelepiadea  of  Adramyttium, 

ns  End  at  an  earlier  tim&    (Jaooba,  af  .<i»(ML 

*n-F«64.) 

9.  A  iruc  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 

'tJ^"'  ,i*M<nbUag  the  choriambie,  is  said  to  have 

wind  iu  same;    but  the  ancienta  theniaelvea 

*"*,nol  agreed  whether  the  Aaclepiadic  verse 

'"  mnated  by  Aidepiadea,  or  whether  he  used 

■J^  ■«»  frequently  than  others.     He  lived 

^"^w  time  of  Alcaeua  and  Sappho.    (Hephaest. 

**'•  ^  S4;   Attilhis  Fortnnatianaa,  p.  2700, 

•■rstidL) 

'»OfM»»i    See  No.  7. 

''•  WMraLiiA  in  Kthynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 

S*  *       ""*     ^'  ***  *  V^V^  of  ApoUonius 

?•*•••  «d  lived  abont  the  time  of  Pompey  the 

j?*^8odas  places  him  neariy  a  century  earlier, 

"■■•vch  acne  nodcn  critiea  have  in&tied,  that 


thera  muat  have  been  two  Aaelepiadea  of  Myileia, 
the  one  of  whom  waa  perhaps  a  aon  or  grandaon  of 
the  other.  The  younger  tai^t  giammar  at  Rome, 
and  ia  saiqwaed  to  be  the  nme  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gnm- 
mar,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribea  of  Spain 
(w<p«^7i)ffu  rir  tBtiir),  to  which  Stmbo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  Ac)  Aaelepiadea  of  Myrleia 
ia  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  poaaeas  only  a  few 
fiagmenta.  1.  On  grammaiiana  or  gnmmaia  (irf|>l 
ypaftitartnir,  Snidaa,  i.  e.  'Op^iii ;  Anonym.  Vit. 
Arati;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  woik  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (wtfii  Kparirov, 
Athen.  xi  p.  501 ).  S.  A  woric  called  np)  N«rra- 
ptiot.  fAthen.  xi.  pn.  477,  488,  &e.,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  Mfirq/ia  rqi  OSwoelot.  (Etym.  M.  t.  «. 
'Aftiam ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  (M.  x.  2,  xL  269,  821, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Bottmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithyma  (BiSvnMf),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  hooka.  (Parthen.  EroL  85 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApUUm.  Mod.  it  722,  791  s  Athen.  ii  p.  50.) 
He  ia  imiany  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  hiatoty 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(Aaai.  vH.  15;  eomp.  Vosdus,  d»  Hut.  Gram. 
pp.  97,  158,  161, 187,  ed.  Westeimann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Ada  PkiloL  Momae.  iii  4.  p.  551,  when 
the  fragments  of  Aaclepiades  an  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isoeratea.  (Phot  BibL  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  ia  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  waa 
mon  probably  a  iophiat  or  a  grammarian.  He 
waa  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpaTyto^^fni,  in 
aix  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writera,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuaes.  (Plut. 
VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  837;  Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Tftd-ytAot ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  «.  v.  Avo-aiAiit; 
Heaych,  a. «.  hialapxot ;  comp.  Werfer,  {,  a  p.  489, 
when  the  fragmenta  of  the  Tpay^oiiuya  an  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  biahop  of  Trallbs,  who  lived  about  A.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anaiiemalumi  againat 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  tranalatian  in  Lab- 
heua,  ComeiL  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  ia 
atiU  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  BM.  Graee.  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Aacle- 
piades must  be  diatingnished  from  an  eariier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  aame  name,  who  ia  mentioned 
by  I^etantiua.  (viL  4.)  [h.  8.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  ('AmXrpniiiit),  the  name  of 
aeveial  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  aasumed 
thia  appellation  either  aa  a  aort  of  honorary  title  in 
allnaion  to  the  ancient  Cunily  of  the  Aadepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  aignify  that  they  themaelvea  belonged 
to  it  A  liat  rf  the  physicians  who  ban  this  name 
ia  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hiil  dt  la  Mid.;  Fabridua, 
Bibl.  Or.  voL  xiil  p.  87,  &c  ed.  vet ;  C.  O.  Oum- 
pirt,  AtekpiadU  Bttifni  Froffnunla,  Vinar.  1794, 
8V0.,  p.  3,  &e.;  C.  F.  Harleaa,  De  Medieu  Vgltribia 
•'Atekpiada"  DkUm,  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  AacLBPiADxs  BiTHTKUB,  a  very  celebrated 
phyaician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popuhmty  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  iirat  century  &  c,  which  he  nmintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  bis  sno- 
caaaora.  It  ia  aaid  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  aa  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  waa  in  conaequence  of  bis  not  being  aucceaafiil 
in  thia  prafeaaion,  that  he  turned  hia  attention  to 
the  atttdy  of  medicine.    From  what  we  leam  of  hia 
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historrand  of  hit  practice,  it  wonld  fipiti  that  ha 
may  be  fiurly  chatacterixed  a*  a  man  of  natonl 
talenta,  acquainted  with  homaa  nature  (or  lather 
with  human  weakneM),  poueieed  of  conaideiable 
•hrewdneu  and  addreM,  but  with  little  icience  or 
profinaional  ikilL  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
i«  M  generallr  Cnud  •occesunl  by  thoie  who  are 
conMion*  of  tbeir  own  icnoiance)  by  vilifying  the 
principle!  and  practice  of  hie  predeoeMon,  and  by 
auerting  that  he  had  diwarered  a  more  eompen- 
dioua  and  effsctire  mode  of  treating  diieaiea  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  worid.  A>  he  wia 
ignonmt  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
laboun  of  thoee  who  MUght  to  inTMtigate  the 
•tracture  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  dieeaie,  and  ha  ia  Hid  to  hare  directed  his 
attacka  more  particularly  againat  the  wiitingt  of 
Hippocratei.  It  appean,  howoTer,  that  he  had 
the  diicretion  to  refiain  bum  the  um  of  Tety  actire 
and  powerful  remediei,  and  to  tnut  principally  to 
the  ^caey  of  diet,  exerciie,  bathing,  and  other 
ciraimatancet  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  H.  N.  m.  37,  xziii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
ererything  which  oontribated  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  npon  nil  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  ^>plication  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arriTed,  and  we  cannot  fiul  to  recognise  in 
Atdepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modem  times.  Justice,  howcTer, 
obliges  ui  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  haTe  poa- 
sessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
eecnment,  which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  adTantage.  It  ia  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  uie  fiiat  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  dasset  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  AureL  ZD)  Mori.  Cinm,  Bi.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  imptored  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asdepiades  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  hare  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  acoonimodated 
to  his  dirition  of  diseaaea,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  bot  a  few  fragments,  which  hare  been 
collected  and  published  by  Oumpert  in  the  littfe 
work  mentiaDed  aboTe.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  nq)ecting  health  Uyuuii  vaparf- 
y\imra)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asdepiades  of  Bi- 
diynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  Ton 
Well,  Witebcfg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  AM- 
•nokM  Mimmm  (p.  444  in  the  ToL  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  nnt  hare  been  written 
before  the  aerenth  century  aiier  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asdepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
chaiicta  at  a  physician  if  he  diould  ever  mffirr 
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from  aaf  disease  himselC  Pliny,  who  tdls  ths 
anecdote  {H.  AT.  Tii.  87),  adda,  that  he  won  bit 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  st 
last  from  an  accidenL 

Further  information  ra^ieeting  the  medical  tad 
philosophical  opiniona  of  Asdepiades  may  be  ibaad 
in  Sprengel'a  HiU.  <<•  la  Mid. ;  Isense^  CooL 
(far  Med,}  Ant.  Coechi,  Dueorm  Prime  npn 
Aeebpiadt,  Firenae,  1758,  4to. ;  O.  F.  Bimdiiiii, 
LaMedkmad'Ail^iiadttptrbenemmUMalBllii 
Acute,  raeeoUa  da  Varii  Fnmnmruti  Gnd  t  Leim, 
Venetia,  1769,  4to.:  K.  F.  Bardach,  Amirfiala 
wed  Jcka  Brom,  time  ParalUe,  lieifBg,  1800, 
8to.;  Id.  iSbr^ptenm  de  Aedepiade  Imda,  lift. 
1800,  4to. ;  Boatock't  HieL  of  Med.,  bam  MA 
work  part  of  the  pceoeding  account  has  beentskoL 

2.  AacLBruDsa  PHABnacioN  (♦lysmriii)* 
JuNioa,  a  physician  who  muat  have  lived  i>  ths 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  ths  lecond 
century  after  Christ,  at  he  quotes  Andmnadiu, 
Diotcondet,  and  Sdboniut  Lij^gut  (GaL  De  Cmtfot. 
Medicam.  etc  Loeoe,  rii.  2,  z.  2,  ToL  ziiL  pp.  51, 
53,  842  ;  De  Qmpoe.  Medimm.  lee.  dee.  n.  C, 
ToL  ziiL  y.  968),  and  it  himself  qaoled  by  Osr 
len.  He  derived  his  samame  of  Pharmaeem  baa 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  phannacy,  on  wkidi 
subject  he  wrote  a  woik  in  ten  booki,  five  aa  ei- 
ternal  remedies,  and  five  on  inteniaL  (OdLM 
voL  xiii.  pi  442.)  Oalen  qnotet  this  woik  my 
fieqnently,  and  genenlly  with  appnbatiin. 

3.  M.  Aktoriu*  AacLXPiADBi.    [Aaroanii.] 

4.  Aaci,>PUDB8PBU.opiiraicDt(*iAsf«n>'')i 
a  phytidao,  who  must  hava  lived  some  liaM  it  * 
bdbre  the  second  oentoiy  after  Christ,  u  he  ii 
quoted  by  Oalen,  who  has  preserved  aooe  <t  Ui 
medical  formulae.  (De  Oompae.  Medieam.  m.  Xe- 
cos,  vis.  3,  viii.  3,  vol  xiiL  pp.  103,  179.) 

5.  L.  ScamoHiDt  AacLSPunca,  whose  aw 
occurs  in  a  latia  inscription  of  unknown  dsi<>  ■• 
supposed  by  Rhodiua  (ad  Serib.  Latf.f.i)  *»  ^ 
Saiboniut  Laigus  Designatianus  [llAaooa],  ^ 
this  is  very  donbtfol. 

6.  AacLiriAUBs  TiTiBNSia,  a  physidaa,  wka 
mutt  have  lived  in  or  before  the  tecoud  ceultiy 
after  Chriit,  at  ha  it  quoted  by  Caelint  Aanban 
lDeMoe6.AeaLm.B,f.QOl.) 

7.  AacLipiADis  JuMKm  (d  Vemrtpet),  t  per 
tician  quoted  by  Galan  (De  Oamfoe.  Medieem.m. 
Zoom,  L  1.  voL  zii.  p^4l0),  who  it  the  mm  f» 
son  aa  Asdepiades  Phanaaoon. 

8.  ARBoa  AacLBPLAnaa  ('A^m)  is  ■■^ 
timea  inserted  in  the  list  of  phyiieitns  of  the  woe 
of  Atdqiiadet,  bat  this  appears  to  be  a  miit^» 
in  the  passage  of  Oalen  where  the  nanet  occor  (^ 
Cbs^MW.  Medicam.  eee.  Loeoe,  yvi.  B.  rd.  ai  f- 
182)  instead  of  'Apelov  'AincXirn^tw  we  ikinH 
probably  read 'Apclov 'AintAvriateisw.    [AaxinJ 

9.  H.  OAixna  AacLXPiAoaa  teens  w  te  t 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Oalen,  De  (3mfce.i 
tao.  Loeoe,  viiL  6,  vaL  ziii.  p^  179,  in 
raMkov  MdfMtov  roi  *Av«A«n0M>  we  thoaldF|*^ 
bably  read  riMM  tUfaee  rsa  'AaiMn^''*' 
[OAixuaJ 

There  are  leveral  other  phytidans  rf  •"?  ?J: 
of  Asdepiades  mentioned  in  inacriptiao^  '  *r* 
nothing  worth  recording  ia  known.  A  hat  f*  ''^ 
is  given  in  the  woriis  mentianed  above.  [V'.A-tVJ 

ASCLEPIODCRUS  CA*i«M|m««lH-  ••  * 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  «i  *at  p- 
nersls  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  sAer  tba  «•- 
quest  of  Syria  waa  appointed  by  Alenodcr  atnc 
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rf  Ikii  amntrj.  la  b.  c  S28,  h*  lad  winfima- 
■■tt  froB  S^ia  to  Alexander  m  mtwn  Ana, 
ad  theic  beonae  involTed  in  th«  emufmej  which 
w  femed  by  HennolaBa  agraut  tfaa  Ufa  of  the 
kiag.  (AniaB,  .iliu6.  IT.  IS,  /ih<.18;  Ciutnu,Tn. 
M,  tSL  6.)  He  ammn  to  be  the  iBina  ■•  the  one 
«l«  Aatigama,  in  ■.  c  S17,  made  atiap  of 
Pnaa  (Died.  zix.  48) ;  but  ha  miBt  be  diatin- 
gnhed  ftoB  an  Aa^apiadania,  a  general  of  Caaaan- 
itt,  BKntioaed  hj  Djodaraa.  (nz.  60.) 

i.  Ibe  author  of  a  amaU  iroik  on  taelaea  (tbic- 
rant  rtf^Umn),  who  ia  in  aooie  USSu  called 
Aidepiodotiu.  Hia  work  esiita  in  wTeial  HSS. 
It  hejim,  Paria,  and  Rome,  bnt  haa  not  yet  been 
lahEahed.  [U  &] 

ASCLEPIOIXyRU&  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  eaBtempaarj  of  ApaUaa,  who  eonaiderBd  him  to 
en)  himaaif  in  the  mfmmttrf  and  mieLtneaa  of 
bteviw.  (Flin.  H.  iV.  xut.  la  h  S6.  f  21.) 
HataKh  (da  Gbrw  .^(ba.  2)  laaka  him  with 
bphnnocaad  Nidaa. 

3.  A  alBtaaiy,&med  for  ttatnea  of  phikaophera. 
(PKa.  a.  JV.  naaw.  1».  |  2«.)  [0.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPI<yiX>TUS  CAmXirnAenn.)  I. 
The  aolhoc  of  aa  cpigiam  whidi  aeema  to  hare 
Wa  taken  &om  tlie  baae  of  a  atatae  of  Meninon. 
(A^U.  Grate.  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Taachnita. ; 
fmf.  BnnxL  ^aolac*.  i.  p.  490 ;  Leinnae  in  the 
TnmmKtiam  aftU  R.  Soiietf  ^LUenlan,  toL  ii. 
I.  part  L  1832.) 

1  Of  Alaaadna,  the  moat  diatinniahed  among 
Aa  dii^plaa  «f  Pndna,  and  the  teadier  of  Damaa- 
(^  mm  one  of  the  nwat  aaalona  ehamniona  of 
V^auan.  He  wrote  a  conunentarj  on  the  Tim- 
aeu  of  IMato,  wUeh  however  ia  loat.  (Olymjnod. 
MifcMufey.  4 ;  Snidaa,  i.  «.  'AmcKtrrMTot ;  Da- 
■aadoi,  riL  Irid.  ap.  Phot,  ppu  344,  bi  84S,  b.) 

X  An  aathor  who  lived  fai  the  time  of  DiocW 
■■a,  and  aeema  to  have  written  a  life  of  thia  em- 
}<nc.    (Vopiae.  ^araUBi.  44.)     He  aeema  to  be 

■kg  laaie  aa  the  oaie  who  ia  mentioned  aa  a  genanl 

ia  the  reign  of  Probna.     (Vopiae.  Pnb.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Poaidonina,  who,  aeconUng  to 
Saorn  (iVoi.  Qjunut.  tl  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
'  C^Maliunnm  Natoraliam  canaae." 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mereenariea  in  the 
■■■7  if  Peraeaa,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Lir.  zUL 
«.»fiT.2.)  [L.&] 

ASCLEPI(yDOTlTS  ('AnXirraSoros),  a  ^ny- 
■■aaa,  who  waa  alao  weU  Tened  in  madieoatica 
■d  BBoe,  and  who  grew  iiamoaa  for  rariring  the 
aw  of  white  hdlebore,  which  in  hia  time  had 
V*^  <tiuta  ont  of  mgne.  He  lired  probably 
^ont  the  end  of  the  6flh  century  alter  Chriat,  aa 
aa  «aa  the  pupil  of  Jaeobna  Paychieatoa,  and  ia 
"otioaBd  Iqr  Damaadna.  (Damaacina,  op.  PhaL 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b^  ed.  Bekk. ;  Soidaa,  t.  e. 
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MS 


.  Fieind'o  HUL  qfPimie.)  [W.  A.  O.] 
ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA^SIUS,  a  man  of 
P*at  wealth  among  the  Bithyniaaa,  ahewed  the 
■■aie  leapeet  to  Soranu,  when  he  waa  under 
Kore'k  diapleaanre,  aa  he  had  when  Soianna  waa  in 
Pi'farity.  He  waa  aeoording^y  deprired  of  hia 
ffttf  and  diiren  into  exile,  ik.  D.  67,  but  waa 
ntoied  by  Oalba.  (Tae.  ^aa.  zri  iS;  Dion 
C"tWL26.) 

ASCLPPIUS  CAncAifnoi).  1.  A  fitbolooa 
IMaage^  aaid  to  haTc  been  a  diadple  of  Hermea, 
'^  Sgntian  Thot,  who  waa  regarded  aa  the  bther 
'f  an  wadom  and  Imowledge.  Then  eziated  in 
■atiqoity  a  Oieek  diahigna  {/uiyn  ri*Mot)  be- 


tween AacaepiDa  and  Hermea  on  Oed,  man,  and 
the  mdTetae ;  we  now  poaaeai  only  a  Latin  trana> 
lation  of  it,  which  ia  bnner  timea  need  to  be  attri- 
bnted  to  Appoleina.  It  ia  entitled  "  Heimetia 
Tiiamegiati  Aadepina,  aea  de  Natois  Deonmi 
Dialogoa,"  and  ia  oTidoitly  the  pndoetion  of  a  very 
faite  time,  that  ia,  of  the  age  in  which  a  leconcilia- 
licB  waa  attempted  between  the  polytheiam  of  an- 
tiquity and  Chriatianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  viewa  of  the  New  Phtoniata.  (Boaaehs  in 
Oodendofp'a  edition  of  Appukiua,  iii.  pu  517 ;  Hil- 
debiand,  da  Via  tt  Scri)tu  AfpiUii,  p.  28,  lu.) 
To  the  lame  Aadepioa  ia  alao  aaciibed  a  worit  atill 
extant,  entitled  tpoi  'AffcMprfov  wfit  'A/i/twra 
0tvi\4a,  which  ia  painted  tcjgether  with  a  Latin 
tranalation  by  A.  Tumebiu  in  hia  edition  of  the 

1654, 4to.),  and  in  F.  Patriciua'a  Abea  d*  Umetr' 
m  PUhtapUtt,  Fenara,  1691,  fi>L  The  Latin 
tranalatinn  of  the  work  ia  contained  in  Tol.  ii.  of 
the  woika  (Open)  of  Marailiua  Ficinna,  Baael, 
1561. 

2.  A  Oieek  giaanaarian  of  imeertain  date,  who 
wrote  coomentariea  upon  the  oiationa  of  Uemoe- 
thenea  and  the  hiatory  of  Thoeydidea  ;  but  both 
woika  are  now  loat.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dma,  PkU^. 
I  i  SchoL  Barar.  ad  Dm.  d»  faU.  hg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Maicallin.  VU.  Tiaefd.  57i  SchoL  ad 
TUiyd.  i.  56.) 

S.  Of  nallea,  a  Peripatetie  philoaopher  and  a 
diadple  of  Ammoniua,  the  aon  of  Henniaa.  He 
lired  about  A.  D.  50O,  and  wrote  oommentariea  oa 
the  6iat  aiz  or  aeren  booka  of  Aiiatotle'o  Ueta- 
phyaica  and  on  the  d^^irrunf  of  Nicomachua  of 
Ooaaa.  Theee  oommentaiiea  are  atill  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  haa  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandia,  SdoUa  Oraeea  m  AridoL  JUiiapigi.  p. 
518,  &e.;  eomp^  Fabr.  BdU.  Oraee.  iiL  p,  258 « 
St,  Croix  in  the  Magum.  Buefdop,  CbgnJaM 
AfmU,  ToL  iii.  p.  859.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('AffxA^nof),  a  phyaidan,  who 
moat  hare  lired  iome  time  in  or  bciore  the  eecond 
century  after  Chriat,  aa  he  ia  mentioned  by  Oalen. 
{D*  D^ir.  Morb.  &  9.  toL  n.  p.  869.)  A  penon 
of  the  aame  name  ia  quoted  by  the  Scholiaat  on 
Hippociatea  (Dieta,  &iU.  ■■  Hippoer.  tt  OaL,  roL 
ii.  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  aa  hanng  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphoriama,  and  probably  alao  on 
moat  of  the  other  worfca  of  Hippociataa,  aa  he  ia 
oaid  to  hare  undertaken  to  explun  hia  writinga  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (Ibid. ;  Littre, 
Oeaom  d'H^ipoer.  toL  L  p  125.)  Another  phy- 
aidan of  the  aame  name  ia  aaid  by  Fabridua  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetina.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  aatrolager  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  oecaaion  be 
waa  brought  before  the  emperor  for  aome  oflFence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  aatro- 
loger  to  the  teat,  and  aaked  him  what  kind  of 
dnth  he  waa  to  die,  wheraupon  Aadetario  an- 
awered,  **  I  know  that  I  ahall  aoon  be  torn  to 
pieoea  by  the  doga."  To  prevent  the  realiaatiou  of 
thia  aaaertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  hia 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  ]ule,  a  vehement  wind 
aroae,  which  carried  the  body  firom  the  pile,  and 
aome  doga,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  deTonring  the  half-roaated  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  infomicd  of  thia,  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  per{dezed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before    Thie  tale,  which  ia  related  in  all  ita  aim- 
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plidty  by  Snetonhu  (Domil.  15),  u  mneh  diitorted 
m  the  accoanU  which  Cednniu,  Coutantine  Ma- 
nauea,  and  Olycu  gire  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCC/NIUS  PEDIA'NUSjWhoholdithe 
fint  place  among  the  ancient  eommentaton  of 
Cicero,  aeenu  to  haTe  been  boro  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Chriitian  era,  and 
there  ia  aome  reaun  to  believe  that  he  waa  a 
natiTC  of  Padua,  It  appeora  from  a  caanal  exprca- 
iion  in  hia  notea  on  the  apeech  for  Scaoms,  that 
theae  were  written  after  the  conaalahip  of  Lai^gna 
Caedna  and  Clandina,  that  ia,  after  a.  d,  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Euiebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  hia  aeventy-third  year,  dtuing  the  reign  of 
Veapaaian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  anppoaition  that  there  were  two 
Aaconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
•xpoonder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  hiatorian  who 
flouriahed  at  a  later  epoch,  i*  in  oppoaition  to  the 
clear  teadmony  of  antiquity,  whidi  recogniae*  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  loot,  on  the  life  of 
Sallnat;  and  another,  which  haa  likewiae  per- 
iahed,  againat  the  cenanrets  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Dom^oa  and  other  giammariana  have  availed  them- 
•elvea  in  their  illoatiationa  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
i»  no  gnmnd  for  aacribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentia  Romanae,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  aa  Uttle  ibundation,  aaaigned  to  Aurelin* 
Victor. 

But  £ir  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  waa  hia  work  on  the  apeechea  of  Cicero ;  and 
fiagmenta  of  commentaiiea,  bearing  hia  name,  an 
atill  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  firat  two  apeechea 
againat  Verrea  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
apeechea  for  Comelioa  (i.  ii.),  the  apaech  In  toga 
eandida,forScannia,ngainatPiao,BndforMilo.  The 
remark*  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  inatmction 
of  hia  aona  (Cbmia.  ra  Miion,  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pun  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  pointa  of 
hiatory  and  antiqnitiea,  great  paina  being  bectowed 
on  the  illuatration  of  thoae  conatitutional  forma  of 
the  aenata,  the  popular  aaaembliea,  and  the  conrta 
of  justice,  which  were  bat  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  Thia  character,  however,  doea 
not  apply  to  the  notea  on  the  Verrine  omtiona, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  eaat,  and 
exhibit  not  nnfrequently  troeea  of  s  declining 
Latinity.  Henee,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minate 
examination,  the  moat  able  modem  critica  have 
decided  that  theae  laat  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Aaconioa,  bat  mnat  be  attributed  to  aome  gram- 
marian ot  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  aucoeaaor  of  Servina  or 
DonatoL  It  ia  impoaaible  here  to  analyae  the 
reaaoning  by  which  thia  concluaion  haa  been  aatia- 
betorily  eatabliahed,  but  thoae  who  wiah  fiir  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  deaire  in 
the  excellent  treatiae  of  Madvig.  {D»  AteonS 
Pedimi,  fe.  Cbmmeaterw,  HafiuM,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  hiatory  of  the  preacrvation  of  the  book  ia 
enriona.  Poggio  Biacciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Conatance  in 
the  year  1416,  diaooveted  a  manuacript  of  Aaconiua 
in  the  raonaatery  of  St.  OaU.  Thia  MS.  waa 
tnuiacribed  by  him,  and  about  the  aamc  time  by 
Baitolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Soxomen,  a 
canon  of  Piatoia.  Thna  three  copiea  were  taken, 
and  theae  are  atill  in  exiatence,  but  the  original  haa 
long  rince  diaappeared.  AU  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editora  of  Aaconin*  aoem  to  have  been  de- 
rived fram  the  tranacript  of  Poggio  excluaively,  and 
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their  diaoepande*  aiiae  aolely  from  the  eenieciaal 
emendationa  which  have  been  itttrodaeed  km 
time  to  time  for  the  pnrpoae  of  eonecttag  tk* 
nomeraoa  coimptiona  and  aopplying  the  freqncatly. 
recurring  bhmka.  Poggio  ha*  left  do  deactiftiai 
of  the  arehetype,  bat  it  evidently  mnat  have  beat 
in  bad  order,  from  the  nmnber  of  araall  gapa  anar 
aioned  probably  by  edge*  or  eoraera  having  baa 
torn  oflf,  or  word*  rendered  illegible  by  danp.  !» 
deed  the  account  given  of  the  plan  what  dM 
monka  had  depoaited  their  literary  treaaaret  ii 
anffident  to  account  iiilly  for  mch  imperfrtiran 
for  it  ia  repreaented  to  hare  been  "  a  meat  M 
and  daric  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  iaH 
which  not  even  criminmis  convicted  of  capitd 
offienoea  would  have  been  thmst  down." 

The  fint  edition  of  Aaconioa  iras  taken  iindb 
(ram  the  tianacript  of  Poggio,  and  waa  pabliihl 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  anndiy  amy  mi 
diiaertatien*  on  the  *peechea  of  Cicero.  Thewwk 
wa*  freqoently  reprinted  in  the  eaiiy  part  af  Ik 
aixteenth  century,  and  nnmerm*  editioii*  bam 
appeared  fixmi  time  to  time,  either  aepaiatdy  ac 
attached  to  the  orationa  themaelve*  ;  but,  notmlh- 
atanding  the  laboun  of  many  excellent  adwhn, 
the  text  i*  nanally  exhibited  in  a  very  comi|it  ui 
interpohted  foraL  By  bt  the  beat  ia  that  wUdi 
i*  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Gcm'i  vadi 
a*  edited  by  Oralli  and  Baiter;  but  many  iapnm- 
ment*  might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  oiipail 
tianecript*  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  inatead  rf 
reproducing  mere  copiea  of  copiea  which  have  Ut* 
diafignred  by  the  careleaaneaa  or  praioniptkai  if 
ancceaaive  acribea.  fW.  R-J 

ASCUS  ('Amoi),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunctiM 
with  Lyeurgua  chained  Dionyaua  and  threw  im 
into  a  river.  Hermea,  or,  according  to  ettttt, 
Zena,  reacned  Dionyaoa,  oonqnered  ( Ai^wnr)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  ( tmt)  it  b 
akin.  From  thia  event  th«  town  of  Dunaun  ia  , 
Syria  waa  believed  to  have  derived  iu  aaaie. 
(Etym.  M.  and  Steph.Byx. «.«.  Aattaaicit.)  [L-S-] 

A'SDRUBAU     [Hasokvbau] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRCNIUS,  waa  tribaae 
of  the  aoldien  under  P.  Scipio  Africanna  at  Ni- 
mantia,  B.C  133,  and  wnte  a  hiatory  of  the  aiian      ^ 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (OelL  ii.  1-^)  "a 
work  appean  to  have  commenced  with  the  ?ii^  ' 
ware,  and  it  contained  a  very  fiill  aoeoani  «fl« 
timea  of  the  Oracchi.    The  exact  title  of  '*'."*' 
and  the  number  of  booka  into  which  it  'V'''"?^ 
are  not  known.    From  the  great  auperiority  vhn      i 
Aaellio  aaaigna  to  hiatory  above  annala  (r^  <^       j 
V.  18),  it  ia  pretty  certain  that  hi*  own  ww  ^ 
not  in  the  form  of  annala.     It  ia  aometmea  ol«* 
by  the  name  of  libri  nrnm  galanm,  mi  •'■'" 
timea  by  that  of  kutoriae ;   and  it  eontaiaal « 
leaat  fourteen  book*.   (OelL  xiii.  3, 21 !  Cbani- ii 
p.  19&.)    ItudtedalaoinOeU.i.ia>i'-%f^ 
8,  21 ;  Priacian,  v.  p.  668  j    Serv.  ad  1^ '»• 
xiL  121;  Nonina,  a.  r.  glueilmr,  ^^ 

Cicero  apeak*  {deL^l2)  ali^tii«ly  li-ifT 
P.  Sempraniu*  Aaellio  ahoold  be  carefoUr  "^ 
gniahed  bom  C  Sempioniua  Tadituna,  ««> 
whom  he  U  often  eonfoonded.  [TvDiTil«v^ 
Comp.  KiBuae,  Vitae  et  Pn^m.  HktKiam  u» 
norwm,  p.  216,  Ac.  ^ 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Amu"^ 
Chiudian  gentea.  The  Annia  gen*  waa  *  pK"*" 
one;  and  the  Aaelli  in  the  Coraeli*  gew  *°" 
alao  plebeian*. 
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I.  C  or  P.  Anrids  AsKu.i<a,  s  nnator,  wBo 
lad  Ml  been  indodcd  in  the  cemiu,  died,  leaving 
Ui  aniy  daogfatrr  his  hete*.  The  prapertf,  ho<r- 
ncr,  waa  mtd  by  Verne,  the  pmetor  nrhmae, 
oe  the  graaiid  that  loch  a  faeqnest  me  in  TiolatioD 
tf  the  lex  Vacania.  (Cie.  ■•  Verr.  I  41,  Slc^ 
oanpL  L  M,  ii.  7  ;  IMet.  tffAmLt.v.  Foenria  Lot.) 
%  Tl  Claddics  AaSLLDs,  tiibone  of  the  lol- 
<(n  in  the  amy  of  the  canan],  C.  Clandiiu  Nen>, 
a  c  367,  praetor  in  B.  a  206,  when  he  obtained 
Ssdiaia  aa  faia  prarinee,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
a  c  204.  (IJT.  xzrii.  41,  xxriii  10,  xiix.  U.) 
Appin  (d[>  BeO.  Ammik.  37)  lehtea  an  eztnor- 
iiiaiy  advmton  of  tioa  Chndina  AieUos  in  B,  c. 
Hi. 

3.  Tl  ClAVDiim  Asnxm,  of  the  eqneatrian 
mia,  WW  deprired  of  hia  hotie,  and  ledoeed  to 
ihi  iwiditiiiu  tf  an  aetmrian,  by  Sdpio  Africaniu, 
Ae  jramger,  in  hia  cenaotahip,  a.  c  142.  When 
Aadn  haaatcd  of  hia  military  Krrioea,  and  eom- 
(Uncdtfaat  h«  had  been  degmded  nnjnatly,  Sdpio 
npGed  with  the  proTerb,  "Agaa  aaeUDm,"  i.  e. 
•Apa  aaelfann,  n  bovem  non  agere  qneaa"  {Ck. 
iiOnd.  S.  S4),  which  it  ia  impaaaiUe  to  tnuialate 
■  M  to  pwaente  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  waa  a 
fnmhial  ezpreanon  for  Htying,  that  if  a  peraon 
■aaaet  hold  aa  good  »  atation  aa  he  wiahea,  he 
■est  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  AieUua 
•■•  tribmw  of  the  |deba  in  &  c.  139,  he  accoaed 
Sdpis  AfiicaDna  before  the  peo^  (Gen.  iii.  4} ;  and 
0^»  (u.  30^  UMkea  a  qnotation  fran  the  Bflh 
MUmarSnao  against  AaeUna,  which  may  have 
ka  dafiivRd  in  thia  year.  Among  other  charges 
»teA  AaeBna  bnmght  against  Scipio,  waa,  that 
tkc  Igrtnna  had  been  inanapicioDa  (beonae  it  had 

.    Wn  followed  by  a  peatilenee) ;  and  OellinB  (iv. 

,    »)  kaa  pttaened  two  Tcnea  of  Lodlina  lefuimg 

\    oikiidMige: 

1    *i5^?**  magno  improboa  objiciebat  AieDiu 
uKnua,  tUo  oenaore,  malnm  infelizqae  {uiue." 

:     B^H  "t^fi,  that  it  waa  not  aorpriaing  that  it 

I    <*><>U  have  been  ao,  aa  hia  ooUeagne,  L.  Mmnmiiu, 

™  ^  pertamed   the  Inatnun,  had   ramond 

Aidlaa  bcni  the  aeiariaaa  and  reatoied  him  to  hia 

w«w  laok.     (Cie.  dt  OraL  u.  66 ;  comp.  VaL 

««■  vi.  4.  I  2;   AnreL  Viet,  d*    Vir.  IlL  68, 

■wfe  the  opposition  of  Mmnmina  to  Scipio   ia 

•■"Utai)    ThiaClandiaaAKllasieematobe  the 

;    ™*  *ho  waa    poiaoned  by  his  wife,   Lidnia. 

I     (M  Max.  n.  4.^8.) 

I  p  u^''^  CAfffa^  I,  A  annuune  of  Athena  in 
I  ^«An.  Her  worship  waa  believed  to  have  been 
■  mght  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydencea  to 
I  ff^  where  a  tem^  waa  boilt  to  her  at  Laa. 
I     (I'»«kiii24.5  6.) 

^  !•  A  dan^ter  of  Ooeanna  and  Tetlnrs,  who  be- 
<*>«  ly  Japetua  the  mother  of  Atba,  Promethena, 
«  Kinaietiieua.  (Hesiod.  Titog.  S6» ;  Apdiod. 
■'  <■  1 2,  &E.)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
jwtiseat  of  Aaia  derived  ita  name  from  her. 
(nend.  iy.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
{nna^ofthianamei  (Hygin. /ii&.  iVo^  p.  2 1 
T««»«,  orf  i,o^  1277.)  [U  S.] 

A^ATICUS,  a  aumame  of  the  Sapos  and 

A^IiNA,  a  snmame  of  the  Scipios.     [Scipio.] 

ASITIIA,  the  dangfater  of  C.  Asinios  Pollio, 

^"laia  40,  waa  the  wife  of  HarceDna  Aewsr^ 

™<"i  ud  the  mother  of  Marcellna  Aeieminns 

""  T"nigei^  who  waa  inatracted  in  rhetoric  by  hia 
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giandfether  Aainioa.  (Sanee.  ^piL  Omlror.  lik 
iv.  prae£;  Tac  .^im.  iii  11,  ziv.  40;  Suet,  (kt 
45.) 

ASI'NIA  QBNS,  plebeian.  The  Aainii  came 
from  Teats,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hamicini  (SiL 
ItaL  xviL  4A3 ;  Liv.  ^liU  73 ;  CatulL  12) ;  and 
their  name  ia  derived  from  aaaia,  which  ma  a 
eogncmen  of  the  Scipioa,  aa  atlbu  waa  of  the  Annii 
and  CkwdiL  The  Herina,  spoken  of  by  Silina 
Ilalicna  (<L  e.)  in  the  time  of  the  aeeond  Punic  war, 
abont  BL  c.  218,  waa  an  ancestor  of  the  Aainii  t 
bat  the  6iat  peraon  of  the  nsme  of  Aainins,  who 
oecua  in  history,  is  Herins  Aainins,  in  the  Marsie 
war,  B.  c.  90.  [AaiHiua.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Aainii  are  AoairPA,  Cu,m,  Dbnto,  Oallds, 
PoLi.ia,  Salohihus.  The  only  cogncmena  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gall  ds  and  Pollio.  (  Eckhel, 
V.  p.  144.) 

ASl'NIUa  1.  Hnius  Ariniub,  of  Teate, 
the  conmander  of  the  Marmcini  in  the  Manic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marina,  B.  a '90.  (liv. 
BpiLlS;  VdLPat.  iL  16;  Appian,  AC  L40; 
Entrop.  T.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  AMNitra,  only  known  as  the  bther  of  C. 
Asinios  PoUio.     [PoLLlo.] 

3.  AsiNiuR,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  snncpti- 
tionaly  crept  into  the  aenata  after  the  death  of 
Caeaar,  B.  c.  44.     (Cie  i>ML  xiiL  IS.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRATUa     [Quadratub  ] 

A'SIUS  ('Aviet)-  I.  A  son  of  Hyrtaens  of 
Ariabe,aod  fether  <k  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  alliea  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  {torn  the  aevenl  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  shin  by  Idomeneus,  (Horn. 
A  iL  835,  xii  140,  xiii.  889,  &C.,  xvii.  682.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
ApoDo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Aains,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimuhte  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patndna.  (Horn.  A  xvL  715,  && ;  Eoatath.  p. 
1088.)  According  to  Dictya  Cretenaia  (iv.  12), 
Aaina  was  ahun  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  ia  alao 
used  ss  a  anmane  of  Zens,  from  the  town  of  Asoe 
or  Oaaoa  in  Crete.  ( Viig.  Aen.  x.  128 ;  Tseti.  ad 
Lyeopk.  855 ;  Steph.  Bys.  a.  «.  'Airoi.)        [L.  &} 

A'SIUS  ("Arioi),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  Eved,  in  all  probability,  about  a.  c 
700,  though  some  critics  would  phue  him  at  an 
eariier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  vnu  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenaeua  (iii  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pauniniaa 
(viL  4.  8  9),  hia  fether'a  name  waa  Amphiptolemus. 
Aains  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poema  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
S^«mi«ii«,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  deacribes  with 
great  nalvett  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preaerved  in  Athenaeua,  Panaanias,  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodoms,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ' 
ten  in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeua.  (<.  e.)  The 
fragments  of  Aaius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  OJ- 
liai,  Tyrtoet  tt  Am  Samii  qmu  $iiperan>t,  ^c, 
Leipzig,  1 831, 8vo.;  in  PQbner's  edition  of  Hesiod, 
ftc,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintser,  /Me  Pragm.  der 
Bpudu  Pan. -0.66,  he.,  NaeUrag,f.i\.    [US.] 

ASO'PIS  ('Annft),  two  mythological  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  becnme 
by  Hencles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (ApoUod.  ii.  7. 
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i  8),  and  the  odier  a  daagfatoc  of  the  liTtrgod 
Alopoa.    (Disd.  iT.  72.)  .    [US.] 

ASCyPIUS  ('AiTifeuif ).  I.  FatherofPhonuion 
(Thnc  i.  64),  called  AMpichni  bj  Paiuaniaa.  (L 
34.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  PhonoioD,  ma,  at  the  raqneat  of  the 
Afamaniam  who  wiahed  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion'a  fiiniily  in  the  command,  lent  by  the  Athe- 
nian* in  the  year  following  hi*  bther'a  naval 
Tictoriea,  B.  a  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war),  with  loma  ihipe  to  Nanpaetni.  He  fell 
•hortly  after  in  an  luuneeeufvl  attempt  on  the 
Leacadian  coaab    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)       [A.  H.  a] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  itatoaiy,  poaaibly  •  natiTe 
of  Am*  (ThierKh,  F^poek.  d.  bild.  KmuL  f.  275, 
Ann.),  waa  a  pninl  of  Polydeliu.  (Plin.  zzzit. 
8.  L  19.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

AS(yPUS  CAowni),  the  god  of  the  river 
Atopni,  waa  a  eon  of  Oceanna  and  Tetfaya,  or 
aecotding  to  othan,  of  Poeeidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeu* 
and  Euiynome,  or  laatly  of  PoMidon  and  Cegtoie. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  $  6 ;  Pain.  ii.  £.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  wa*  married  to  Metope,  the  daoghter  of  the 
river  ged  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  aoni  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  other*,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  name*  differ  in  the  variou*  acconnta.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  c;  Died.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  vi 
144,  /lOak  viii.  37 ;  Pau.  iz.  1.  |  2 ;  Herod,  iz. 
51 ;  Euatalh.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  theae 
daiqibtas  of  Aiopa*  were  catried  off  by  goda, 
wbkh  ia  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  oolo- 
nie*  eatabliahed  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  bank* 
of  the  Aaopna,  who  alio  tnuuierred  the  name  of 
Aiopo*  to  olh«r  riven  in  the  coontriea  where  they 
aettled.  Aegina  waa  one  of  the  daughter*  of  Aaopua, 
and  Pindar  mentiona  a  river  of  thi*  name  in  Aegina. 
(Ntm,  m.  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
wen  two  riveia  of  (hia  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponneana,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legenda  of  the  two  an  frequently  confounded  or 
nuzed  np  with  each  other.  Hence  aroae  the  dif- 
fermt  account*  about  the  daaoeut  of  Aaopua,  and 
the  diffarenee  in  the  namea  of  hi*  daughter*.  But 
aa  theae  naaiea  have,  in  moat  caaea,  reference  to 
geographical  areumatancea,  it  ia  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  god*  thi*  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  mora 
eelebiated  of  the  two  i*  that  of  Peloponneana. 
When  Zona  had  carried  off  hi*  daoghter  Aegina, 
and  Aaopu*  had  *earched  aiter  her  everywhere,  he 
waa  at  la*t  informed  by  Si*yphua  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeu*  wa*  the  guilty  party.  Awhni*  now  revolted 
Wainat  Zen*,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zena  atruck  him  with  hia  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  hia  original  bed.  Piecea  of  charcoal  which 
wen  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  kter  time*, 
wen  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeua.  (Pan*,  ii.  5.  g  1,  &c ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12. 1  6.)  Aceoiding  to  Pau*aniaa  (il  12.  §  £) 
the  Peloponneaian  Aaopu*  waa  a  man  who,  in  the 
niga  of  Aiaa,  diaoovered  the  river  which  waa  aab- 
aequently  called  by  hia  name.  [I*  S.] 

A'SPALIS  ('AowaMr),  a  daughter  of  Argaen*, 
eoaceniing  whom  an  inteteating  legend  i*  pre- 
eerved  in  Antoninn*  Libenlia.  (13.)       [L.  S.] 

A8PAR,  •  Nnmidian,  aent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocdraa  in  aider  to  learn  hi*  deaign*,  when  the 
latter  had  *ent  fat  Sulla.  He  wa*,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Boecbu*.   (SalL  J^.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ('Aovwria).  1.  The  oelebnted 
MUeaian,  daughter  of  Axiochn*,  cane  to  reside  at 
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Atteoai  and  then  gained  and  fixed  dw  aflMita* 
of  Perielea,  not  men  by  her  beauty  thn  bf  Wi 
hi^  raentid  aocaaplishmefita.     With  ki*  wifc 
who  waa  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whoa  he  k*i  t*« 
aon*,  he  eeem*  to  have  Uved  unhappily ;  tai,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  eonaen^  be*ttaAe4 
himielf  to  A*pa*ia  during  the  reat  of  hi*  liie  it 
ckwely  aa  waa  allowed  by  the  kw,  whidi  brtnde 
marriage  with  a  fonign  woman  under  aeKn  peml- 
tiea.  (Pint /'ariSL  24 ;  Demo*th.a.Maar.p.l3Mi) 
Nor  can  then  be  any  doubt  diat  ahe  aoqauei  em 
him  a  great  aaeendancy ;  though  thi*  pefhafceoaci 
bcibn  u*  in  an  exaggerated  ahape  m  the  lUliwan 
which  aaeribo  to  her  infliirncf  the  war  with  Saaw 
on  behalf  of  Miletu*  in  B.  c  440,  aa  wdl  *>  thi 
Peloponneaian  war  itaelL   (Pint.  Pme.  Lc;  An- 
toph.  Acliarn.i97,lLc;  SchoL  adhe^  oiiBf.Aii*- 
toph.  Par,  587,  &c;   Thnc.  i.  11&.)     The  oa- 
nexion,  indeed,  of  Peridea  with  Aapaaia  qfonl* 
have  been  a  &vonrite  aubject  of  attack  ia  Atkeain 
comedy  (Ariatoph.  Adarm.  Lc;   Plut.  Ptrk.  U; 
Schol.  ad  Plat.  Motor,  p.  235),  aa  abo  with  at- 
tain writen  of  philoaophical   dialogue*,  betvta 
whom  and  the  comic  poeta,  in  reapect  of  ihif 
abuaive  propenaitiea,  Athenaena  remark*  a  Mnaa 
fomily  likeneab  (Athen.  v.  p.  220;  CaMsb.  a^fac) 
Nor  waa  their  Uttemcaa  aatiafied  with  the  vaitaf 
•atin ;  for  it  waa  Hermippua,  the  ccaaic  poet,  wk* 
brought  againat  Aapaaia  the  double  cbarp  •(  ■■- 
piety  and  of  infiuaouily  pandering  to  the  vicai  i 
Peiicle* ;  and  it  required  all  the  peraoaal  iufaat* 
of  the  Utter  with  the  peo^  and  hi*  aioat  camrt 
entnatiea  and  tear*,  to  procure  her  aoquitiaL  (I^ 
Peric  82 ;   Athen.  ziii.  p.  689,  e. ;  oomp.  TUri. 
wall'*  Ortm,  voL  iii.  p.  87,  &e.,  and  Append,  it.) 
The  houae  of  Aapaaia  waa  the  gnat  oentn  of  Ih) 
higheat  literary  and  philoeophical  aociety  of  Atkea^ 
nor  waa  the  *eclu*ion  of  the  Athenian  sHitrm  at 
atrictly  preaerved,  but  that  many  even  of  then  n- 
•orted  thither  with  their  hoabands  for  the  pkeon 
and  improvement  of  her  eonveraation  (PluL  Fnie. 
24);  *o  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  ihea- 
erciaed  waa  nndoubtedly  oonaiderable,  even  thmk 
we  nject  the  atory  of  her  being  the  pncefowi 
of  Socntea,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  inaj  A 
thoee  pa**BgT*  in  which  nich  *taten>ent  ia  nad* 
(PUt.   A/eaor.   pp.  235,   249  ;    Xen.  Oasa.  iii. 
14,  JMeMor.  ii.  6.  §  36 ;  Harm,  dt  Ste.  "V^ 
et   dim.  jtam.;    Schleiennacher'a  Intni,  *•  ^ 
Mmemnu);    for    Phto    certainly   wa*  no  ap- 
prover of  the  adminiatration  of  Peridea  {Gc'y- 1- 
515,  d.  &C.),  and  thought  perhap*  that  the  R«ar- 
ment  intitidoced  by  Aapaaia,  had  only  added  *  a*« 
temptation  to  the  licentioiune**  fiom  which  it  «•• 
not  diaconnected.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  569,  t)    Oa  th* 
death  of  Pericle*,  A*paBia  i*  *aid  to  have  attached 
henelf  to  one  Lyeidea,  a  dealer  in  catth,  aad  ti 
have  made  him  by  her  inatmction*  a  firat-iate  anr 
tor.    (Aeadi.  <»w  Pte.  i'Mv.  24 ;   Sekti-aifU. 
Mtm*.  p.  235.)     For  an  amnaing  acemat  of  * 
aophiatiotl  aigument  aacribed  to  bw  by  Aeachiaa 
the  philoaopher,  aee  Cic  de  /■•««■■<.  i.  31;  Q*ia<i>- 
Jmt.  Oral.  v.  11.      The  aon  of  Peridaa  by  Ap 
paaia  wa*  legitimated  by  a  qiecial  deene  <(  the 
people,  and  took  hia  fother'a  name.   (Pint.  Pw» 
37.)     He  WB*  one  of  the  *ix  general*  who  «■* 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginuaa.  (On^ 
Jacob*,  Vtrm-SArifttn,  voL  iv.  pp.  349—397.) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  dat^hter  of  UeoBetiDHa,  'M* 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  aaiagfi*  <• 
Cy  ni*  tb*  Youimer,  who  ao  ad  mind,  not  her  liantj 
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i^,  Int  ker  npaior  qna&ia  of  Bniid  uid  dia- 
■eto;  Ikat  he  mad*  h«r  his  bn»rite  wife,  giTing 
krlheaajiwof  "wiab**  She  is  add  to  Inve  &s- 
fMBllj  lidad  him  with  her  adnoe,  the  adoptian 
•r  whxh  he  aercr  regretted ;  and  they  lired  toge- 
Ika  with  gnat  mntnal  BAection  till  the  death  of 
Ik  frinoe  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
■M  the  hand*  of  Aitaxenea,  and  became  his  wifb 
(nut.  P«ne.  24,  AHam.  86  ;  AaL  K  H.  xs.  1 ; 
Xo.  Aaak  i.  10.  |  2.)  When  Damiaa,  son  of 
iMoema,  «■■  appointed  ncoessor  to  the  throne, 
ke  aiksd  hk  fetfaer  to  snmsder  Aspaiia  to  him. 
Ue  R^iicst,  it  seeaia,  cotild  not  be  nfnsed,  as 
•■ing  fam  tbe  king  elect ;  Aitaxeixes,  thenibn, 
pn  bgrais  en  finiiing  that  she  herself  consented 
Is  ike  iBBsfer ;  bat  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
■pa,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tos,  wbsic  strict  oeabaey  was  requisite ;  and  this 
in*  riis  to  that  aoas|isiaej  of  Datuos  against  his 
Um,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  li& 
(Plsl.  Artma.  27—29 ;  Jost.  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
■ij  ts  kami  been  "Milto,"  tUl  Cyrus  caUed  her 
'Aifaiia"  after  the  mistnss  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
Aru24;  AtheD.niip.£76,  d.);  bufMUto" 
iXtfwwDS  to  hare  been  •  name  ezpressire  of  the 
ksi*y  of  her  complexion.  (AaL  K.  /f,  zii  1, 
■Imic  we  are  finoaied  with  a  minute  description 
•f  hersmaamee.)  [£■  1^] 

ASPA'SIUS  CAanAnot).  1.  Of  Byblub,  a 
Omk  ssphist,  who  aoeording  to  Soidaa  (s.  «.  'Aa- 
tinu)  was  a  contempoiary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
■■i  ud  Ariatcidea,  and  who  conseqnmtly  lived 

■  Ae  icign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodns, 
■knt  A.  D.  180.  He  is  moitioDsd  ammg  the 
iiaatalslim  en  Demoathenes and  Asschines ;  and 
Uh  aaoibes  to  him  a  work  on  ByUns,  medita- 
iMis,  Ihearetiesl  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 

■  tansuum  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
•ther  writings.  All  theae  aie  lost  with  the  ex- 
<4t>>B  of  a  few  extracts  irom  his  commentaries. 
(Ulfisa,  ad  Dtmoth.  L^ptim.  p.  11 ;  Phot.  BM. 
|i  W2,L,  sd.  Bekk.;  SchoL  ad  Hermog.  p.  260, 
fc.;  SdMl  ad  AmoUm.  e.  71m.  p.  105.) 

i-  A  raupAncnc  philoeopher,  who  seems  to 
W  Urad  during  the  latter  luJf  of  the  first  cen- 
tnj  iftsr  Chrirt,  since  Oakn  (roL  ri.  p.  532,  ed. 
fwis),  who  lired  nnder  the  Antosines,  states, 
*^hekeaidooe  of  thepopils  of  Aspasius.  Boe- 
(^■S  >ho  faeqiently  refer*  to  his  works,  says 
■■St  Asfawis  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
*<*ks  af  Aristotle.  The  ibUosrisg  oommentaties 
■t  ezfmsly  mantioned  :  on  Oe  Inteipntstione, 
w  Fkywos,  Metaphyaica,  Catrgoriae,  and  the 
"raasckean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
1*7  so  the  last-mentianed  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
•>  hiaks  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
*"'  fat  printed  by  Aldus  Monutios,  in  his  col- 
"'(■•D  of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
Elhios.  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Utin 
I  by  J.  B.  Felidonns  appeared  at  Venice 
>15<l,  and  has  oftm  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
Wrias,  who  also  states  that  Aqaains  wrote  com- 
■"■■isria  on  Plato,  we  leam  that  his  commentaries 
«  Amfartle  woe  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(/sine.  £U.  (^rose.  iii.  p.  264,  &c;  Bohle,  iirwAA 
<»Li.pL296.) 

^  Of  Ravsnha,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
■"•"Joan,  who  liyed  about  A.  D.  22fi,  in  the 
■^  sf  Akiandcr  Sererus.  He  was  educated  by 
°<>  Blhcr  Denctriaaua,  who  waa  himself  a  skUfiil 
"••"io"!  i   afterwards  be  was  also  »  pupil  of 
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Pansanias  and  Hippodromus,  and  then  trarelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  worid,  as  a  comnuiian 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  nntil  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lcmsos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspesius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censored  by  his 
opponent  Pansanias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  wont  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, an  now  lost.  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  ori^nahty,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompons  afiectaUon  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vit, 
Sapk.  ii.  33  j  Eudoc.  p.  66 ;  Snidas,  s.  o.  'Aowti- 
viu.) 

4.  Of  Tyhb,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  «. 
'Arwdinot),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  otheis, 
(Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  £6.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  (fAmBirris),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
wen  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii  70,  &c.  78.)  Ha 
was  the  lather  of  Praxaspes.     (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  dt 
Termtio  et  Dmato,  S[c.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Maerob.  iii.  5 ;  Heyne's  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Viigil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Viigil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Viigil,  discovered  by  A  Mol  (  YirgiL 
Inierp.  VA  HedioL  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
tame  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  "  Ars  Grammatica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grammatii 
lUuttra  XII.,  Paris,  1516 ;  Tra  Aria  Orammat. 
Autiuret,  Lips.  1527 ;  Grammai.  Lot.  Aticlom,  by 
Putschius,  HanoY.  1605 ;  Corput  Grammat.  Lot. 
by  Lindemann,  vol  L  Lips>  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  be«i  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  hod  also  his  sons,  by  Caraeollo,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  d»- 
prived  of  all  his  honoun,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  A.  D.  212.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  5.)  We  leam  from  an  inscription  (ap. 
FabnU.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  D.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  fiither  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  ofiended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cossius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elsgabalns ; 
but  Dion  Caasius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass, 
lixviii.  22,  Ixxii.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centorion,  one  of  the 
conspiraton  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  bte 
with  great  finnness,  whoi  he  was  put  to  death 
after  ue  detection  of  the  conapiracy.  (Tsc  Amu 
XT.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  ('Av<fx(\iot 
or  'Ka^iKtMs),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  wonhipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.     It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grants 
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Mfetj  to  porta  and  to  naTigstion  in  genenL 
(Stmb.  i  p.  S7 ;  Fani.  vii.  21.  g  3 ;  Plut.  Tito. 
86 ;  Snid.  <.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  ('A<nrAi|Sa(r),  a  wm  of  PoMidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chcniaa,  op.  Ptuu.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  aoooiduig  to  othen,  ha  wai  a  son  of  Oicho- 
menni  and  brother  of  Clymenni  and  Amphidicot 
(Steph.  Bjs.  *.  V.  'AiTvKr^chi),  or  a  aon  of  Preabon 
and  Sterope.  (Eiutath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
wa*  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  Aipledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  til*  Hinyana  in  Boeotia.     [L.  S.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  aiimame  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
aolar  fiunilj  under  the  earlj  emperon.  (Comp. 
Plin.  If.  N.  XXX.  20.1  1.  C.  Noniot  AspaxNAH, 
waa  a  peifonner  in  the  TVi^fne  buia  onder  Augne- 
tna,  and  in  coniequence  of  an  injury  which  he  ana- 
tained  from  a  &I1  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  fiom  Augiutiu,  and  wa*  allowed  to  aaaome 
the  anmame  of  Torquatoa,  both  for  hinuelf  and  hia 
posterity.  (Snet  Oct,  48.) 

2.  L.  ALRPiicNAa,  a  Iqiate  noder  hia  maternal 
nnde,  Varna,  a.  d.  10,  pienerred  the  Roman  army 
fixim  total  deatmctian  after  the  death  of  Vam^ 
(Dion  Caaa.  In.  22;  Veil  Pat  iL  120.)  He  ia 
probably  the  aame  aa  the  L.  Noniiu  Aspienaa  who 
waa  eonsal  a.  d.  6,  and  ai  the  L.  Aaprenaa  men- 
tioned by  Tacitaa,  who  wa*  pnconxol  of  A&ica  at 
the  death  of  Angusto*,  A.  D.  14,  and  who,  aocord- 
ingto  iome  accoont*,  aent  aoldien,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberina,  to  kill  Semproniiu  Oncchn*.  (Tac. 
Aim.  i.  63.)  He  ii  mentioned  again  by  Tacitaa, 
under  a.  d.  20.    (Amt.  iiL  18.) 

3.  P.  NoNios  AsPRCNAS,  conanl,  A.  D.  88. 
(Dion  Caa*.  lix.  9;  Frontiniu, de  AgnaiducL  c  IS.) 

4.  L.  NoNiDR  AsPRXNAB  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
ntxNAS  are  two  orator*  beqaently  introdaeed  a* 
speaker*  in  the  Omircfeeniat  (1-4,  8,  10,  II, &c) 
cf  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE-NAS,  CALPU'KNIUa,  appointed  go- 
Tenor  of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  (Mba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisan*  rf  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.   (Tac  HitL  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.     [NioBR.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  acnlptor,  whoae  name 
i*  fennd  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aeacnlapiu*  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  {Oe$A.  d. 
K.  Tiii.  4.  {  6)  speaks  sUghtingly.      [C  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('Airnvaicoi),  a  aon  of  Tm 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
wa*  king  of  Troy,  and  hoaband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Capys,  the  litther  of 
Anchiaes.  (Hom.  II  xx.  232,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  S  2;  Serr.  ad  Vity.  Gtorg.  iii.  35  ;  Aim.  Tiii. 
180.)  [L.  S.] 

ASSE'SIA  fAo-miiria),  a  snniame  of  Athena, 
derived  bam  the  town  of  Aaaesna  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.     (Heiod.  L  19.)  [L.  8.] 

A88TEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
b  fennd  npon  a  rase  of  his  worknuuiship,  di*- 
covered  at  Faestom,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Napka.  (Winckelmann,  GttA. 
d.  K.  iii  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  CAoToirot).  1 .  A  son  of  Poseidon 
•nd  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
taens  in  Bithjmia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedaia,  derived  its  name.  (Anian.  ap.  Sleph. 
By*.  :  v.;  Pans.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Stiab.  zii.  p.  663.) 

2.  The  bther  of  Ismarus,  Leades,  Asphodicus, 
and  Melanippns,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  last  of 
these  heroes  Astaddes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  |  8; 
Ovid,  Tltt,  616.)  [L.&] 
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ASTARTR    [APBROom  and  Stria  Drl] 

ASTB'RIA  QAimpU),  a  daughter  of  the  TUaa 
CoeuB  (aaoardinff  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Prrf.  vt  Pahs) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  uie  sister  of  Leto,  and,  se- 
cording  to  Heeiod  (  JTuog.  409),  the  wife  if  Pom, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Q- 
cero  (ds  ffat.  Dear.  iii.  16)  makes  her  the  mMliet 
of  the  fourth  Heradea  by  Zen*.  Bat  accordiag  Is 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  wa 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zn^ 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraoes,  she  gat  ae- 
tamoiphosed  into  a  quail  (4prai(),  threw  heridf  ialt 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  inle  tts 
isbmd  Asteria  (the  island  which  had  Ukn  bm 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  edU 
Delo*.  (ApoUod.  L  2.  g  2,  4.  g  1 ;  Athea.  iz.  p. 
392 ;  Hygin.  Pat.  63;  Callimach.  l^/mm.  m  Di. 
37;  Serv.  eui  .^ob  iii.  73.)  There  are  severd  oth> 
mythiesl  personages  of  this  name, — one  a  dso^la 
of  Alcyoneos  [Aictonidrs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  tia 
Danaids( ApoUod. ii.  l.|6);a  third,  a  daaghlirif 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Pak.  260,  where,  peihaps,  AiMnps 
is  to  be  re^) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  if  H jdu, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontea  the  mother  af  Hy- 
dissus,  the  feniider  of  Hydissns  in  CariiL  (Slafk. 
Byi.  IL  e.  "Vliairit,)  [L  S.] 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTETIIU8  fA^r^ot 
'AoT^i).  1.  A  son  of  Tentamus,  and  kha  <l 
the  Cretans,  who  marrieid  Europa  after  ibe  sal 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  slio  brra^t 
up  the  three  sons,  Minoa,  Sarpedon,  and  Rki^ 
manthys  whom  ahe  had  by  the  Csther  of  the  gedi. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  I.  g  2,  Ac;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Prims,  ly 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  aes- 
tioned  a*  one  of  the  Argonanta.  (ApoUoa  9M- 
i.  35 ;  Pan*,  v.  17.  g  4;  Hygin.  f\^  14;  VsW. 
Place  i.  366.)  There  are  two  more  mytUcsl  fo- 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acrau], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Hinoa,  who  was  ilsia  \if 
Theseus.   (Pans.  U.  31.  g  1.)  [L.  &] 

ASTERION  ('AoTfptM'),  a  statnary,  the  ns  i( 
^man  named  Aeschylus.  Pansanias  (vL  JL  i  I) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaeieaa,  a  Sieyooiaa  jaigiliit, 
which  waa  of  his  workmanship^         [C  P.  U.] 

ASTE'RIUS  {'Aaripm),  a  son  of  Ansx  a>i 
grandson  of  Ge.  According  to  a  Miledan  k|a>4i 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  snd 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (I'ssi. 
i.  86.  g  6,  viL  2.  g  3.)  There  are  four  oiket  my 
thical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentiMied 
in  the  faUowiog  passages  :  ApoUod.  ilL  1.  f  <  i 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  g  9 ;  Hnfia. 
F<A.  170.  [Li.  &] 

ASTEHIUS  ^Aaripm),  succeeded  EoUiasi 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  psct  J 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  edncated  in  kii 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slaTC.  Sevenl  of  his  koanSa 
are  stiU  extant,  and  extract*  from  othen,  vks^ 
have  perithed,  have  been  preaerved  by  Piwlnis. 
{Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodez  fUtf 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  aeem*  to  have  lind 
to  a  giwil  age. 

Fabiidn*  {BUL  Orate,  ix.  p.  619,  tu.)  give*  * 
Ust  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  n*ay  * 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  sad  B™ 
about  the  end  of  the  fiiurth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
terios,  a  Cappadodan,  who  embraced  Chrisliaoit}', 
but  apostatixed  in  the  persecution  nnder  Diodetiii 
and  MaximiMi  (abont  a.  d.  804>    He  nl» 
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nadr  iirtiJiU  to  tht  Chrirtiao  fiullk,  and  joined 
tte  Anu  party,  but  on  acoHmt  of  hk  apoataay 
m  ocioded  fiua  the  dignity  of  bithop  to  whicli 
it  Mined.  He  wae  the  anthor  of  eevenl  theolo- 
foi  worio.  There  waa  also  an  Aetarim  of  Sej- 
tkgpolii,  whom  St.  Jenme  (i^wiL  83,ad  Magnnm 
Oat.)  DKDtiona  aa  one  of  thsBioat  celebisted  eccie- 
■ntial  writcn.  [C  P.  H.] 

iSTTBIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  n*  eaoanl  a.  d.  494,  deroted  hinuelf  to 
Htmxj  funaita,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulio*, 
ad  neaf  Viigil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epgiam. 
lAA  IM.  No.  281,  ed.  Me;Br.)  [C  P.  M.\ 
ASTBRODLA.  [Endtmion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS  ('Airr<|ianua5),  a  ion  of  Pe- 
iepa,  aid  gnadaon  of  tlie  rirer-god  Axini,  wae 
tiie  nwnaandff  of  tiie  FeeoDian*  in  the  Tnjan 
nt,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojaai.  He  waa  the 
tdeit  aaung  aU  the  men,  and  fonght  with  Achillea, 
aha  he  at  &nt  womided,  bat  waa  afierwanU 
Uled  by  him.  (Hem.  IL  zzi.  139,  &c.;  FhUoatr. 
B^tit.  VM.  7.)  (U  8.] 

ASTE'ROPB  t^Kmptini),  two  myriad  per* 
■aapi :  lee  Ackao^s  and  Ai«acd«.    [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  ('A4rr«p<n«i),  two  mythical 
jirnmigi  i,  one  a  dangfater  of  Peliaa,  who  in  eon- 
jmclieii  with  her  aiateia  mmdered  hcor  fiuher 
(Piai,  Tm.  1 1.  f  2):  and  the  ieeood  a  danghter  of 
I>Hoo  and  Diemede.  ( ApoQod.  i.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTRA'BACUS  CtiarfiHaim),  a  ion  of  Iibna 
ad  bnther  of  Alopeciu,  waa  a  liaetmian  hen  of 
tke  rajal  honae  of  Agia.  He  and  his  brother  found 
tW  (totne  of  Artemia  Orthia  in  a  buih,  and  be- 
(■K  nal  at  the  a^ht  of  it.  He  ii  aid  to  hare 
kn  the  father  of  DKaaiatiii  by  the  wife  of  Aria- 
taL  He  had  a  aanetoary  at  Sparta,  and  waa 
wodiipped  there  aa  a  hera  (HenxL  n.  69 ;  Pane. 
»i.l«.»S,Ac.)  [L.8.] 

ASTRAEA  ('Airryua),  a  danghter  of  Zeu  and 
TiKaii,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astnena  by  Eoa. 
Piiiiag  the  golden  age,  thia  stai^bright  maiden 
and  on  earth  and  among  men,  iriiom  she  blesKd ; 
but  vhen  that  age  had  paaaed  away,  Aatnea,  who 
i™ed  Ingeat  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
^•ai  amoDg  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Aitr.  ii.  25; 
£a><A  Cabut.  9 ;  Or.  MaL  i.  149.)      [L.  &] 

ASniAEUS  CAaTfnZw),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
(^  sad  Eoiylna.  By  Eoa  he  became  the  father 
•ftla  winds  Zephynia,  Boreaa,  and  Notns,  Eoa- 
IMu  (the  motimig  star),  and  all  the  Stan  of 
'fntn.  (Hcaiod.  Tktcg.  376,  Ac.)  Ond  {Mtt. 
at.  245)  calls  the  winds  fratrv  AtUpoii,  which 
«ei  not  mean  that  they  were  brothen  of  Astiaens, 
nt  fafothcts  throngh  Astzaens,  their  common  fa- 
tlar,  FT    o  ■] 

.  ASTRAHPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
"  the  sadent  Peiaiaa  MagianiL  (Diog.  Laert. 
fnom.  2;  Soidas,  *.  m.  Hdroi.)  There  is  still 
Qtsnt  lader  thia  name  a  Greek  poem,  oonusting 
•f  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
itmu  ('Oreyoaprrui^p),  printed  in  Rigault's 
<™ca  of  Artemidonis,  in  tna  collections  of  Obso- 
PKoi  sad  Semis  Oalle,  and  in  J.  C  Bnlenger, 
^  Saikm.  DmaaL  t.  5.  The  poem  is  a  comparar 
^J  niodem  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
■"nil  centatT  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
**|^  is  pernapa  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  (s.  v.) 
^  ssoibes  to  the  some  author  a  treatise  on  the 
■■■MS  of  asses,  and  their  core.  (Fabric  BiU. 
<*»«iT.pilo2,T.pw26S,xLp.683.)  [aP.M.] 
^TRATEI A  ('turrfctrtla},  a  saname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  nnder  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  IjMwnia,  because  she  was  believed  to  hare  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amaiont  (Pans.  iiL  23. 
8  2.)  [U  S.] 

ASTY'AOES  CAoTutTm),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Cteaias  'AffrMTos,  and  by  Diodonis 
'AndSaf ),  waa  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyazares. 
The  accounts  of  thia  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Cteaias,  and  Xenophon,  diler  in  several  important 
particnlan.  We  leem  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyazarea  and  Aly- 
attea  in  &  c.  610,  it  waa  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  many  Aryeuis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattesb 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  n.  c.  593,  and  reigned  S3 
years.  (L  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandaiw  in  marriage  to  Cambyaes,  a  Persian  of 
good  family.  (I  107.)  Another  dream  indoced 
nim  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Modes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  ezpoee, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Yean  after- 
wards, drenmstanoes  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  nnder  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflictrd 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  Haipagns  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persiana  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  fbrcea,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  c^>tive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  but  says,  that 
Cjna  waa  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
hu  danghter  Amyti^  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  pabce  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamaa,  but  disooveied  himself  to  his  pursuen, 
to  prevent  his  danghter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren &om  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrua,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Baicsnii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamaa 
was  sobacquently  put  to  dcatn  by  the  orders  of 
Cyms,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Ajnytis  and  Cyrua  being  deairoua  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisoces  was  sent  to  escort 
hun  fimm  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oeboias,  lefi  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  waa  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  waa  fauna,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honouis.  We  an  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bao- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes,  op,  PhoL  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  mokea  Cyms  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyazares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyius  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Oyrop.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  iz.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josephns  (z.  1 1.  §  4  ),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyazarea  II.    (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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Ognpaaiaa  of  tbe  joint  expedition  of  Cyazuei 
■ad  Cyras  aoainst  vat  Anyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahataenu,  tne  ftther  of  Daieini,  will  be  identical 
with  Aityagei.  The  eziatence  of  Cyaxarea  II. 
aeema  aln  to  be  recognized  by  Aeachylns,  Pen. 
766>  But  the  qneation  ii  by  no  meani  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AOES,  a  gnmmaiian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  CalUinachua,  and  aome  other  trea- 
tiaes  on  grammatical  aubjects.  (Saidaa,  t.  e. ;  En- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  fAarutwurffa),  aaid  to  hare 
been  a  daughter  of  Muaaeus,  and  a  alare  of  Helen, 
and  to  hare  oompoaed  poema  on  immodeat  subject*. 
(Suidaa,  t.  c;  Photina,  BibL  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  peraonal  exiatence,  howerer,  ia  rery  doabt- 
ftL  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  CAorvtErat),  the  aon  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  hia  more  common  name  waa 
Scamandrina.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Oreekt 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walla  of  the  city  to 
prerent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  waa  to  reatore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  lU  Ti.  400,  &c.;  Or.  Mit.  ziii.  41 S ;  Hygin. 
FiA.  109.)  A  difler«nt  mythical  petaon  of  the 
name  occura  in  Apollodoma.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  ('AaruM/iat).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  aon  of  Moraimna  and  a  aister  of  the  poet 
Aeachylua,  waa  the  pupil  of  laocratea,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidaa  (a.  «.  AirrijS.)  wrote  240  tragediea 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  timea.  Hia  firat 
tragedy  waa  brought  upon  the  atage  in  OL  9S.  2. 
(Diod.  xiT.  p.  676.)  He  waa  the  anthor  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (And.  iii  329), 
which  saT«  riae  to  the  proTerb  Sout^v  hnunis 
&v%*f  AtrruMfioi  vor^,  fSnidai,  a.  e.  Sovr^r 
«c.  r.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert  IL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  aon  of  the  finmer.  The 
names  of  aome  of  hia  tragediea  an  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  (i.  ».).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('AaTuS^cia),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopiana  in  Theauly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heraclea  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemoi.  (Pind.  OL  Tii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  firom  Pindar,  for  Hyginns 
(Fah.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  TIepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  ApoUodoras  (ii.  7.  S  8)  calla  the  aon 
of  Astydameia  Cteaippns.  (Comp.  Huncker,  ad 
Hjigm.  I.  c)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
AcAsrriB  uid  Antioons,  No.  2,  ii  a  different 
peraonage.  [L.  8.] 

A'ST  Y  LTTS,  a  aeer  among  the  centaura,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Orid  (Met.  xii.  S08)  as  diainading 
the  eentanrs  ftom  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
Bat  the  name  in  Ovid  aeems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himaelf  or  of  the  tranacribers  for  Aabolua. 
(Hea.  Sari.  Hen.  IBS ;  AsBOLUS.)         [L.  S.] 

ASTYMFDES  CAoTvpfSii.),  a  Rhodlan  of 
disUnction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Peiieas  (b,  c.  171),  he 
advised  hia  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxriL  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hoatilitiea  by  the 
Romans,  Aatymedea  waa  aent  aa  ambeaaador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenoor  of  his 
apeech  on  the  occasion  ia  cenaured  by  PolyMua. 
(xxx.  4,  6 ;  Liv.  xIt.  21-2S.)  Three  years  aftei^ 
wards,  he  was  again  sent  aa  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  ancceeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romana  and  hia  countrymen.  (Polyb, 
xxxl  6,  7.)     In  li,c.  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  adaria^ 
and  again  sent  aa  ambeaaador  to  Rone.  (Palyk 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOHE  ('AirrW^),  the  dsaghtor  if 
Chryaea  (whence  aie  is  alao  odled  Chiyieii),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  waa  taken  priMoer  by 
Achillea  in  the  HypopUdaa  Thebe  or  in  Lynt*- 
Bua,  whither  ahe  had  been  aent  by  her  father  <■> 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attnd  tki 
celebration  of  a  festiT^  of  Artemis.  In  the  b- 
tribution  of  the  booty  ahe  was  given  to  AgsneB- 
non,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restoe  het  to 
her  iikther,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apolla.  (Has. 
II.  L  378 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77, 1 18;  Vitlji 
Cret  it  17.)  Then  are  two  men  mytkiod  f» 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  danghts  of  Niebit  wi 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talans  and  anther  <( 
Capanena.     (Hygin.  fSiA.  70.)  [U8>] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ^ATinfm),  a  Otoek  wiitar 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H.  tf.  t.  85;  Sleph.  Bp. 
8.  V,  KAwpos.) 

ASTY'NOUS  CAonJrooi),  a  aon  of  Pr«d»«a,s 
Trojan,  who  waa  alain  by  Neoptolemna  (Hon.  IL 
XV.  455  ;  Paua.  x.  26.  fi  1.)  A  aecond  Aatjaoaa 
occura  in  Apollodonis.  (iii.  14.  f  8.)       [L.  &] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHBIA  {•tmtjn 
or  'AvTvix*")-  1  •  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  wtai 
Area  bqgot  two  aons,  AaoaI^>hua  and  Isbaeaat, 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  512,  &c;  Pans,  ix,  87.  S  3^) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Epiiyrs,  V; 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Epkyia,  be^ 
Tlepolemns.  (ApoUod.  ii  7.  S§  6,  8  ;  Heat  fl. 
ii.  658,  lie.;  SchoL  td  Pbid.  Ot  vii.  24  ;  Airr- 
DAMBU.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomcdon  by  SHyao,  Phcia, 
or  Leneippe.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  3.)  Actorfinf 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathina  (ad  Horn.  p.  I69>) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priaa^ 
and  married  Telephns,  by  whom  ahe  beouna  iba 
mother  of  Eurypylua,  Three  other  mythical  po'- 
sonages  of  this  name  oocur  in  Apellod.  iii.  U-  i  % 
iiiS.  8  6;  Hygin.  JeWl  117.  [I^^] 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('Aerlloxot),  succeeded  Mdsa- 
cridaa  aa  Lacedaemonian  high  admini,  in  the  nb- 
mer  of  412,  b.  c,  the  year  after  theSywii"» 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Cbioi,  hu 
in  the  summer.  (Thnc.  viiL  20,  23)  Ije*J 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  hia  airiw 
waa  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athausm  ef 
the  vrhole  island.  (lb.  2a)  Aatyodioa  m 
eager  for  a  aecond  attempt ;  but  eenpdled,^^ 
reitiaal  of  the  Chiana  and  their  Spaitao  of*"^ 
Pedaiitua,  to  forego  it,  he  pneeeded,  with  bsdv 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  coBMiaai  sl 
Miletua.  (31—83.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Peni" 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithatanding  the  oln*- 
tiea  of  Chios,  then  hard  preaaed  by  the  Athaaea, 
wholly  inactive.  He  waa  at  laat  ataitiag  tol» 
lieve  it,  when  he  was  called  oi^  about  mid-wnt* 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  cnnieqsW 
of  complaints  from  Pedaiitus,  commiasioMn  UOr 
amine  nis  praceedinga.  Befbre  this  (tn  tm  "" 
wepl  HlKirnw,  ec  86—42),  Aatyoehni  »5f?[J 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  intereA  He  bad 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Jfiletna,  «*« 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiadea  to  death ;  tat  fiidi«» 
him  in  refiige  with  the  aabap  Tiaaaphernea,  he  a" 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  taiw"" 
oeiving  private  intelligence  of  hia  Athenian  a*^™'' 
tiona,  went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayfd  Phrynkw 
his  infonnant  to  Aldbiades,  aod  then,  >t  *«" 
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■M.pMp'iuBKlftothaiiUiBp.  (ee.  45  and  50.) 
UoafmnJ,  in  puauaM  of  hia  pstran'*  policy, 
til  (ftita  wen  en^loyed  in  keeping  hit  large 
imm  iaictiTC,  umI  indJiring  •n1]ni>iion  to  tlie  le- 
imlamt  in  thor  Penian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
BMm^  after  kia  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
U  pnUily  little  to  do  with;  while  to  him, 
■ail,  ae  doabl,  be  aacribed  the  neglect  of  the 
ifpvlnitietaflBded  by  the  Athenian  diaaenaiona, 
dhr  kii  ntun  to  Miktua  (cc  60  and  63),  41 1  me 
IW  diawiitinrt  of  the  troope,  e^edally  of  the 
ilyni—aa,  waa  great,  and  broke  out  at  kut  in  a' 
liil,  vlioe  kia  life  waa  endangered ;  ihottly  after 
ekkk  kk  wrraaanr  Uindaina  arrirad,  and  Aaty- 
•du  auled  hone  (oe.  84,  85),  after  a  mmmand  of 
•koat  cigkt  BHBthik  Upon  hia  return  to  Sparta 
k  hm  teatiaaony  to  the  truth  of  the  chaigea 
*Ueh  HtfBMaalea,  the  Syiacuaan,  hrou^t  againat 
ISnpkenKa.  (Xen.  HelL  L  1.  §  31.)  [A.  U.  C] 
ASTYPALAEA  CAffrnaAofat^  a  daughter  of 
Fkaaiz  and  Perimede,  the  dangfater  of  Oeneoa. 
Ski  nt  a  aatw  of  Ennpa,  and  heoame  by  Poaei- 
4a  tfca  mether  of  the  Aigonant  Ancaeui  and  of 
Kaypjiiia,  king  of  the  ialand  of  Coa.  The  ialaad 
Aiijialiia  among  the  Cydades  derired  ita  name 
fca  kcr.  (Apollod.  ii  7.  |  1;  Paoa.  riL  4.  f  3 ; 
ifd^  lUiod.  ii.  866 ;  Steph.  Byx.  a.  e.)  [US.] 
A'SrCHIS  ('Kirvx"\  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
•nrdiag  to  the  acconnt  in  Herodotua  (ii.  136), 
•ueM  Myceiinaa  (about  &  c.  1012  according 
ti  I^Rbcr'a  caleulatiaD),  and  built  the  pnpy- 
hmaa  Ike  eaat  aide  of  the  temple  of  Hephaeitaa 
*iich  had  been  bmra  by  Menea,  and  alao  a 
nmid  of  biick.  Herodotua  likewiae  mentiona 
wm»  km  «f  hia  for  the  ngulatkm  of  money 
Mawtioni  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATABVaiUS  ('AraSi^uu),  a  anmame  of  Zena 
faind  bem  mount  Atabyiia  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
idad  o(  Rkodea,  wbeia  the  Cretan  Althaemenea 
m  aid  to  ban  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
■i^^ili  Appian, MHirid.  26.^  Upon  thia  moon- 
In  tkm  woe,  it  ia  aaid,  tauen  holla  which 
Mad  vbm  anything  ezttanrdinary  waa  going  to 
kffa.(ScfaoL<ii(i'Mrf.Ot  Tii.lS9.)  [U  &] 
ATALANTE  ('AraAdrrn).  In  ancient  mytho- 
Iw  tkcfi  aeear  two  pationagea  of  thia  name,  who 
kK  beea  icguded  by  aonw  writen  aa  identical, 
■Ua  alken  diatingniah  between  them.  Among 
^latUr  we  may  -"-»'""  the  Scholiaat  on  Theo- 
I  (iiL  40),  Bunnann  (ad  Ov.  MeL  x.  565), 
.  kiai  {ad  fhilhuu*  p.  275,  Ac.),  and  Hnno- 
^(aAtf»M.f-a5.  99,  173,185).  K.  O.  Miil- 
■'i  ■  the  other  hand,  who  "if'p'«'"«  the  identity 
if  lU  two  AtaUntea,  baa  endeaTonied  to  ahew 
tkat  the  diatinction  cannot  be  cairied  ont  aatiafiw- 
<^.  But  the  difficnitiea  an  equally  ^cat  in 
f^  cne.  Tha  eonnnon  acooanta  diatingniah 
•el««n  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante, 
1.  Ike  Anadian  Atalanta  ia  deacribed  aa  the 
•wgklar  of  Jaaui  (Jaaion  or  Jaaina)  and  Clymene. 
(AcUaa,  K.  tf.  nii.  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99;  Callim. 
4w.iaaia.2l6.)  Her  father,  who  had  wiahed 
*  *  m,  waa  diaappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ez- 
(^  her  an  the  Parthenian  (riigin)  hiU,  by  the 
■*)•  <f  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  care.  Pau- 
■^  (iii.  24.  i  2)  apeaka  of  a  apring  near  the 
noaif  Cypbanta,  which  guahed  forth  from  a  rock, 
w  vUck  Atalante  waa  belieTed  to  hare  called 
^1^  itrSung  the  rock  with  her  apear.  In  her 
>a^,AtalaBta  waa  aackled  in  the  wildemeaa  by 
*'**'^<tt,  the  i^mhal  of  Artonia.  and  after  ah* 
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had  grown  up,  ihe  lired  in  pure  maidenhood,  alew 
the  centanra  who  pnnued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  gamea  which  weiB 
cekbrated  in  honour  of  Peliaa.  Afierwarda,  her 
&ther  recognixed  her  aa  hia  daughter ;  and  when 
he  deaired  ner  to  marry,  ahe  made  it  the  condition 
that  erery  aaitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  ahould 
firtt  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  fiiot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  waa  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  waa  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
Thia  ahe  did  becauae  ahe  waa  the  moat  awift-fiwted 
among  all  mortala,  and  becauae  the  Delphic  oiade 
had  cautioned  her  againat  mtiria^  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  auiton,  conquered  her  in  thia  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  applea,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  ao  much, 
that  ahe  could  not  abatain  from  gathering  them. 
Thua  ahe  waa  conquered,  and  beoime  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  theii  embiaena 
in  the  aaered  gnre  of  Zena,  pro&ned  the  aanctity 
of  the  pbce,  they  were  both  metamorphoaed  into 
liona.  Hyginua  addt,  that  Atalante  waa  by  Area 
the  mother  of  Partbenopaeua,  tbou^  according  to 
othaiB,  Partbenopaeua  waa  her  aon  by  Meilanion. 
(Apdlod.  iii  9.  g  3;  Serr.  ad  Atn.  iiL  813;  Athen. 
ill  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  aame 
atoriea  are  related  aa  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localitiea  are 
deacribed  diSerently.  Xaua  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  a  daughter  irf  Schoenua,  and  to  hare  been 
manied  to  Hippomenea.  Her  footrace  ia  trant- 
ianed  to  the  Boeotian  Oncheatua,  and  the  aano- 
taary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profimed  by 
their  love,  waa  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phoaed them  into  liona,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot  (Or.  Mel.  z.  565,  &c.,  riii.  318,  Ac; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  tradition!  the  main 
canae  of  the  metamorphoaia  ia,  that  the  huiband  of 
Atalanta  negjeetad  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  applea.  Atalante  haa  in  the  ancient 
poeta  Tarioua  aumamea  or  epitheta,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  deacent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chaae),  and  partly  to  her  awiftneaa.  She  waa  re- 
preaented  on  the  cheat  of  Cypaelua  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  aide  itood  Meilanion.  She  alio  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paua.  T.  19.  8  1,  Tiii.  45.  S  4;  Comp.  MUUer, 
Ortiom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  CATaA^m)),  th«  niter  of  Pei^ 
diocaa,  married  AUalua,  and  waa  murdered  a  f^w 
daya  after  her  brother,  Perdiccaa.  (Diod.  ZTiii 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  (^Araf^las^  mentioned  aeretal 
timea  by  Q.  Curtina  (t.  2,  til  I,  riii  1),  with  a 
alight  mriation  in  the  orthogrq)hy  of  the  name, 
in  the  wan  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appeara  to 
hara  been  the  aame  who  waa  aent  by  Caaaander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppoae  Aeacidea,  king 
of  Epeima,  in  bl  a  317.     (Diod.  ziz.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
FHUS  (i.  *.  Atha-ulf,  "  awom  helper,"  the  wme 
name  at  that  which  appean  in  later  hiatory  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphut),  brother  of  Ahricti 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  f.  67,  a.,  ed 
Bekk.)  He  firat  appeara  as  conducting  a  reinfbrce- 
ment  of  Ootha  and  Huna  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
alter  the  terminaUon  of  the  fint  aiege  of  Rome, 
(a.  o,  409.)    In  the  tame  year  he  waa  after  the 
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(econd  uege  mued  by  the  mock  emperor  Attaltta 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  DomeetiGi  |  and  on 
the  dmth  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  lop- 
ply  hi*  place  aa  king  of  the  Viiigotha.  ( Joniandet, 
d»  RA.  Oet,  32.)  From  thii  time  the  accounts  of 
his  histoiy  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  nndiapoted 
fiKts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
loath  of  Oaul, — that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius,  —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  mnrdeied  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jonumdes  {da  Reb.  CM.  32),  he  took 
Borne  a  second  time  after  Alaiie's  death,  carried  off 
PladiUa,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Fonim 
Iiivii  or  ComeUi,  remained  a  fiiithful  ally  in  Oaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  anthorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giTing  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  Uiem,  the  capture  of 
Pladdis  bad  taken  plue  before  AUric's  death 
(Pbilostoig.  zii.  4;  Olympiod.  (.  &;  MarceUin. 
Cknmeoti) ;  the  treaty  with  the  empie  wa«  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  be  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinua,  and  set  up  Attains,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endearoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  giro  np  Phcidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  com  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Masailia,  firom  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
BoniCieius;  finally,  the  maniage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbti  (Idat.  Cironwoii),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lorer,  the  general  Constantins, 
■s  to  make  him  drire  Atanlphns  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
ains,  viL  43 ;  Idat  ChronioiM ;  Philostorg,  zii.  4.) 
He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  fiom  respect  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosins,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  "that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gtothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphns,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire."  And  thus 
bis  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contrsetad 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  aa  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.     (Idat.  Ckro- 

MEXM.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  penonal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jomandes,  de  Reb,  Oet. 
82.)  The  details  of  bis  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodoms  (191.  Phot.),  who  gives  a  curions  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b-  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  persotul 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vemulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 
a.)  Dobbius  (Jomandes,  d»  Reb.  GeL  32),  to  the  in- 
tr^nes  of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  bis  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  ehie^  Saras  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 
b.)  It  is  said  to  have  token  plan  in  the  palace  at 
Boroeiana  (Idat.  Ormieom),  or  whilst,  according 
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to  hia  enstom,  he  was  looknig  at  his  Mshlea 
(Olympiod.  p.  60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Ssnnslisa, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Plseidia  (Ph» 
lostor^.  xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  diiUnsb 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  maniage  w  s 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  in&ncv.  (Oljnpisd. 
p.  59.  b.)  ■  [A.  P.  S.) 

ATE  ( An)),  aceorling  to  Hesiod  (Tiiof.  iX\ 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  accotdii^  to  Hoowt  (H. 
xix.  91 )  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Onxk  divbii^, 
,who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  lash  and  inaiinde- 
rate  actions  rad  to  suiiieiing.     She  ouee  evea  is- 
doced  Zens,  at  the  birth  of  Herades,  ta  take  n 
oath  by  which  Heia  waa  afterwards  ensbbd  It 
give  to  Enrystheua  the  power  whidi  had  baea 
destined  for  Henelea.     When  Zens  diicoTstd  las 
rashness,  he  buried  Ate  from  Olympus  and  faaniiM 
her  for  ever  bom  the  abodes  of  the  gods.    (Una. 
IL  xix.    126,  &c)     In  the   tragic  writen  A* 
appears  in  a  diCfetent  light:  she  avenges  eril  deedi 
and  inflicts  just  puniJunents  upon  tlie  oSindn 
and  their  posterity  (AeschyL  Cka^  S81),  sstkal 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  some  ss  thst  tf 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.     She  appears  mort  pmi- 
nent  in  the  diamaa  of  Aeschylus,  sad  issit  n 
those  of  Enripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  DHu 
(justice)  is  more  fiiUy   developed.      (Bliiona, 
UebardieIdeedaSeUi*mMiM,^f.Sl,Sic)  [LS.] 
ATEIUS,    suinamed   /'rnefaziiKss,   and  abs 
Pkilologm,  tbe  latter  of  which  surnames  he  ummi 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  bsni  it 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  oeMnted  ps» 
marians  at  Rome,  in  tbe  latter  half  of  tiis  M 
century  a.  a.      He  waa  a  freedman,  and  «ss  jir- 
haps  originally  a  slave  of  tbe  jurist  Ateius  Cifil^ 
by  whom  he  waa  eharacleiiied  as  a  rbetsrioa 
among  gianunarians,   and  a  gnaniiarisa  moog 
rhetoricians.      He   tangbt  many  of  the  Rom 
nobles,  and  was  particulariy  intimate  with  » 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinins  PoUis-    f* 
the  former  he  dnw  up  an  abstract  of  Rodsb  h» 
toty   {Brmariam  rami  oansutM  Ramimtnml, 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  biMr 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  Istitf  si 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.    AsiaiBi 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  SsM 
many  of  tbe  peculiar  expressions  which  we  nsd 
in   his  writings,  but  this  is  exoresdy  denied  bjr 
Suetonius.     The  eommentaiii  of  Ateius  wen  a- 
caedingly  numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  w»  ^ 
tant  even  in  the  time  of  Soetonius.    (Sv^"-* 
nbulr.  GrammaL  10 ;  comp.  Osonn,  AaakiiO- 
lie.  p.  64,  te.(   Madvig,  C^fmssafa -duirfWi f' 
»7,  Ac.) 
ATEIUS  CA'PITO.    [CAPim] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.    [Sanctw] 
ATERIA'NUS.  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  woA  V" 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  D.  259—263).  <*  ^ 'jj* 
upon  one  of  them,  Vietorinos.    Tiebellias  Pou* 
(Trig.  7>r.  6)  gives  an  extract  liraa  his  «ot 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATFRIUS  eoBS"J  » "^ 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Ijv.  iit  31.)  Tlieiw 
solship  is  memomble  for  the  paasmg  «f  Ux  f 
Atarma  Tarpeia.  (Diet.  </AtL  i.  e.)  At*™" 
waa  Bubaequently  in  a.  G  448,  one  of  the  ps"*?*" 
tribunes  of  tbe  people,  which  was  the  onlr  !*• 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  oSi*.  (<''■ 
Ui.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATE'RIUS,  s  RonaBJ"^ 
consult,    who   waa  probably  contemporsiy  •" 
Cicera,  and  save  oocaaion  to  ons  ti  tint  tin*"*' 
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tot^patiL  CSeera  vritea  toUPkpiiiii(FMtiu(i«< 
Ak  ix.  18),  7k  ueie  te  Aleriamo  jm  lUedale: 
tjt  tm  lie  IKriiamu.  **  While  ]r<x>  an  «in««ing 
^omdf  with  dw  inv  (ja>)  of  Alerini,  let  me  en- 
yij  wj  pi»-fi>wl  here  with  the  cai]Htal  aows  On) 
tf  nr  fiieod  Hirtiiu."  [J.  T.  O.] 

Ah-BAMAS  ^-tMiua),  ■  son  of  Aeolu*  and 
barete,  the  daughter  of  Deinuchni.  He  ma 
Ikn  *  hnther  of  Crathem,  Siayphu,  Sahnoneiw, 
fa.  (Apallad.  i.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  comioaiid  of 
Hoi,  Athanaa  married  Nephele,  by  vhom  he  be- 
aat  the  fiuhcr  of  Phrizna  and  Uelle.  Bat  he 
«aa  aeoctly  in  lore  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
^aagbter  of  Cadnnia,  by  whom  he  be^  Lear- 
Aaa  and  M dieertea,  and  Nephde,  on  diacoirering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  held  on  hia  aSfeetiona  than 
hai^diaqipeared  in  her  anger.  Miaibrtnnea  and 
raifi  BOW  came  upon  the  faooae  of  Athamaa,  for 
Hfpkde,  who  had  retomed  to  the  godi,  demanded 
liat  Alhamaa  ahonld  he  aacrificed  aa  an  atonement 
tohtc  Ino,  who  hated  the  childien  of  Nephele 
mi  emteaTmrad  to  deatroy  them,  canaed  a  fit- 
■ia*  by  her  artifioea,  and  when  Athamaa  aent 
iMHrngaii  to  Ddphi  to  oonanlt  the  oracle  abont 
Ae  neana  of  arerting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
aid  the  onde  they  bnnght  back  declared, 
that  Phrizna  mnat  be  aacrificed.  When  the  iieo- 
ple  demanded  eompiianee  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
■oraed  Phrizna  and  Helle  upon  the  tarn  with  the 
(°ldai  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colehia.  Atha- 
■aa  and  Ino  drew  ttpon  themaelTee  the  anger  of 
Hen  alao,  the  eauee  of  which  ia  not  the  aame  in 
aD  aeeouita.  (ApoUod.  iiL  4.  |  S ;  Hygin.  P<A.  2.) 
j^tlxBaa  waa  aeized  by  madneaa  (comp.  Cic.  Tliae, 
a.  ^  at  Pimm.  20),  and  in  thia  atate  he  killed  hia 
**<>  ana,  Learchna,  and  Ino  threw  henelf  with 
Ui&atea  into  the  aea.  Athamaa,  aa  the  mnrdeier 
•f  Ua  am,  waa  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
•andled  the  oracle  where  he  ahonld  aettle.  The 
•oawer  waa,  that  he  ahonld  aettle  where  he  ahonld 
te  treated  hoapitaibly  by  wild  beaata.  After  long 
**a^«mgi,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
"l^ta  wens  deronring  aheep.  On  pereeiTing  him, 
tkey  an  away,  tearing  their  ptey  behind.  Atha- 
Baa  Rcegniied  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  orade, 
^^l^  there,  and  adied  the  oonntry  Athamania, 
>t«  hia  own  name.  He  then  married  Themiato, 
*ka  bore  him  aereral  aona.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1,  Ac; 
Hjgin.  FA.  1-5.) 

TIm  accomta  ^xnt  Athamaa,  eapedally  in  their 
■taili,  dilier  mneh  in  the  different  writeia,  and  it 
■^oaa  that  the  Theaaalian  and  Orehomenian  tndi- 
'■'a*  aie  here  interwoven  with  one  another.     Ae- 
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I  to  Paaaaniaa  (iz.  34.  §  ^),  Athamaa  wiahed 
t°  atrifiee  Phrixoa  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
***>i>'aia  I«phyatiiia,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeua 
''phyitina,  a  cireumatance  which  anggeata  aome 
•"■aeoon  of  the  mythna  with  the  worahip  of 
«<u  Laphyatioa.  (Miiller,  Ordmm.  p.  1 61,  &c) 
"KK  am  two  other  mythical  peraonagea  (rf  thia 
'■'''e,  the  one  a  giandaon  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
"•wy  of  Minyana  to  Teoa  (Paua.  yii.  S.  §  3 ; 
°''pl>.  Byi.  t.  V.  Twr),  and  the  other  a  aon  of 
™>°I>ion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
«>'«»•    (Pane.  »iL  4.  i  6.)  [I' S.] 

ATHAHAS  (^\9iiua),m.  Pythagorean  philoao- 
P'x',  cited  by  Clemena  of  Alezandiia.  [Stnm. 
'i-Ti-624,  d.  Paria,I629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  {'MwMa),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  aathor  of  a  work  on  Ambiaeia  Chi^Sfcmiti). 
(AatmiB.  liber,  e.  4.)  [&  P.  M.] 


ATHANARI'CUS,  the  aon  ofRboteatua,  waa 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianna  MarceUinna 
(zzTiL  6).  "  jodez"  of  the  Weat  Ootha  during 
their  alay  in  DadiL  Hia  name  became  firat  known 
in  A.  n.  367,  when  the  Ootha  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valena,  who  firat  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  oTer  thia  rirer,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Ootha  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewiae  after  baring  performed  but  littleu 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  hot  tho  awoUen 
watera  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  snnounding 
country,  and  Valena  took  up  hia  winter  quartera 
at  Mareian<»olia  in  Moeaia.  In  369,  howerer,  he 
cnaaed  the  Danube  a  aeeond  time,  at  Noriodnnnm 
in  Moeaia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wiahed  for  pease,  and  who  waa  inrited  by  Valena 
to  come  to  hia  camp.  Athanaric  ezcnaed  himaelf, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  tow  nerer  to  aet 
hia  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  pnmiaed 
to  the  Roman  ambaaaadora,  Victor  and  Annthaena, 
that  he  would  meet  with  die  emperor  in  a  beat  on 
the  Danube.  Valena  having  agreed  to  thia,  peace 
waa  cooeluded  on  that  river,  on  conditiona  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Ootha,  for  they  loct  nothing ;  but 
their  oommerce  with  Moeaia  and  Thrace  waa  re- 
atricted  to  two  towns  on  the  Danube. «  Thence 
probably  the  title  **  Oothicua,"  which  Entnpiua 
gives  to  Valena  in  the  dedication  of  hia  hiatory. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  atibo- 
doz  party,  waa  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigem, 
another  **  judge**  of  the  Weat-Ootha  or  Thervinsi, 
who  waa  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholio 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  tiie  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  bat  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  hia  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Ootha, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Ootha  aent  amhasaadoia,  among 
whom  probably  waa  Ulphilaa,  to  the  emperor  Valena, 
for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  dwelling  placea  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valena  received  the  ambasaa- 
dora  at  Antiocb,  and  promised  to  receive  the  Weat- 
Ootha  aa  **  foedeiatL"  Thus  the  Weat-Ootha 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moetia,  but  Athanaric, 
feithiiil  to  hia  vow,  refuaed  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  atranghold  in  the  mountaina  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Hans,  aa  well  aa  aome  Gothic  chiefa,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  waa  compelled 
to  fly.  Neteaaity  urged  him  to  forget  hia  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Conatantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodoaius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  tank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  zzvii.  6,  zzz.  3;  Tfaemistius,  Oral.  i» 
Valetd.;  Zoainnu,  iv.  84,  35$  Sozomen.  vi.  37; 
Idatius,  in  Fatiu,  Syagrio  et  Euchcrio  Cosa. ;  £a- 
napias,  Fragm.  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paria.)       [W.  P.] 

ATHANAS  ('Aftbuj),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutareh  (TimoL  23,  37)  and  Diodorua.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  aame  with  Athani%  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenoeua  (iii.  p.  98),  who  alao 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Goller,  d»  SUu,  ^a 
Syraauarum,  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'sIUS  ('Aflnrdo-iof),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alezandria,  was  bom  in, that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  doae  of  the  third 'century.    The  date  of 
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kii  birth  cmnot  be  Bieertained  with  exactneu  ; 
bnt  it  ii  aiugncd  by  Montbucon,  on  grounds  niffi- 
dently  pnb^le,  to  a.  ix  296.  No  particular*  are 
lecoided  of  the  lineage  or  the  parenta  of  Athaaa- 
liui.  The  dawn  of  hu  cbaiacter  and  geniiu  leeint 
to  hare  given  fair  pramin  of  hit  lubseqaent  emi- 
nenoe;  for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
biooght  him  np  in  hi*  own  fiunily,  and  (upeiintend- 
ad  hi*  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Chrietian  miniitry.  We  hare  no  account 
of  the  atadie*  ponued  by  Athanaiiu*  in  hi*  youth, 
except  the  Tagne  *tatement  of  Gregory  Naxianxen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatiTely  little  attention  to 
general  liteiatnre,  bnt  acquired  an  extiaordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture*.  Hi*  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  i*  credible  enough;  but 
though  he  wa*  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
Mich  men  a*  Clemen*  Alexandrinu*,  Origen,  and 
Enaebiua,  hi*  OnUion  againat  the  Greek*,  itaelf  a 
JBTenile  perfonnance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ao- 
qnainlBDoe  with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanaain*  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hennit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  lonndation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonidb,  &r.]  At  what 
age  Atlunasiu*  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
*tated;  but  he  wa*  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  fiuth  against  the  earlieat 
aasault*  of  the  Arian*.  He  wa*  *till  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  bmous  council  of 
Nice  {a.  d.  326),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self a*  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
a**iated  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  take*  it* 
name  bom  that  a**embiy. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanaaius,  whom  he  had  *trongIy  recommended 
a*  hi*  Buooe**or,  waa  ni*ed  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  a*  well  a*  the 
mffiage*  of  the  ecdesiaatic*  being  dedaively  in 
hi*  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  diachargcd 
the  dntie*  of  hi*  new  office  wa*  highly  exempluy ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  hi*  elevation,  before 
be  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
•erie*  of  triala  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Atiu*, 
who  had  been  faani*bed  by  Conttantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  hi*  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  pnfe**ed  mbmiaeion  to  the  Catholic 
&ith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
afker,  Athanaaius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  hereaiarch  once  mom  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  oounge  to 
disobey,  and  justified  hi*  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
leema,  at  tha  time,  to  have  been  aatiabctoiy  to 
Constantine.  Soon  afier  thi*,  complaint*  were 
lodged  against  Athanaaiu*  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  charge*  involved  nothing  ebort  of  high 
tren*on.  Other*  related  to  acta  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  eommitted  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Isehjiaa  or  lachyrion  officiated.  It  wa* 
avencd  that  Maeaiin*,  a  prieat  acting  under  the 
Olden  of  Athanasina,  had  forcibly  entered  thi* 
church  while  Ischyras  was  peiforming  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  rhaliws, 
oveitnned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  raxed  the  edifice 
te  ita  firandatiaojk     Athanaaius  made  hi*  defence 


befim  the  emperor  in  petaoo,  and  «■*  '^"""iM 

lie  PRtoDdad  Mti 

sacrilege,  it  was  proved  tkat  lamyraa  had  n«M 


acquitted.    With  r^ard  to  the 


received  regular  orders;  that,  in  ccoseqaem  « 
hi*  unduly  aaanming  the  prieatiy  office,  Athoaan 
in  one  of  hi*  episcopal  viutstioa*  had  aeat  Hat^ 
rius  and  another  ecdeaiaatic  to  inquira  inte  tk 
matter ;  that  the*e  had  found  lachyn*  ill  in  h4 
and  had  contented  themaelve*  with  adviaii^  li| 
fiither  to  diacuade  him  from  all  such  irrpgnlarilMl 
for  the  future.     lacbyn*  him*elf  aficrwanb  «( 
feiaed  with  tear*  the  gronndleaimes*  of  the  cha^ 
preferred  againtt  Maoriua;  and  gave  AthaniM 
a  written  duavowal  of  them,  signed  by  aix  frisM 
and  aeven  deacon*.     Notwithatanding  the**  (nrfl 
of  the  ptimak's  innocenoBa  hi*  enomie*  natiit 
their  attack  in  an  aggiavated  fona ;  acrnsing  All* 
nasiu*  himaelf  of  the  acta  previonaly  imputed  M 
Macoriua,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  lil 
murder  of  Araeniui,  bishop  of  Hypaelis  ia  Vffi 
Egypt.    To  give  colour  to  thia  hitter  accusiM 
AJnenin*  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  ta» 
siderable  time.     The  emperor  before  when  lb 
charge*  were  hud,  already  knew  that  those  nht' 
ing  to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.    Ue  le- 
fiirred  it  to  his  brother  Ddboiatiu*,  the  Ceaior,  M 
inquire  into  the  allq|ed  murder  of  Anenina    M 
matiu*  wrote  to  Athanaaius,  commanding  bin  la 
prepare  hi*  defence.     The  primate  wa*  at  int  ia- 
cliiud  to  leave  *o  mou*troua  a  calumny  1*  iia  *n 
bte ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  snpov 
had  been  exdt^  againat  him,  he  matitated  a 
active  aearch  after  Aneniu*,  and  in  the  end  imtmi 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  si  T]<R. 
The  Ariana  meanwhile  had  urged  the  coarealia 
of  a  council  at  Caeaaieia,  for  the  poipoae  of  ia- 
quiring  into  the  Crimea  imputed  to  AUunaiiK 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  hi*  cause  to  mch  *  By 
bnnal,  aent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  ik  el- 
poaure  of  the  pretended  homicide.     On  this.  Caa- 
ataatine  ordered  Dalmatiua  to  stay  all  pnon^mia 
againat  Athanaaiua,  and   commanded  tha  Anv 
buhop*,  initead  of  holding  their  intended  ayaod  at 
Caeaareia,  to  return  home. 

Undetetred  by  this  fiulure,  the  enemies  of  Atk*- 
naaiu*,  two  year*  afier,  prevailed  upon  Coutaaloi 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyie,  in  which  l^  f^ 
pcated  tha  old  accusations  concerning  l>'|>n'* . 
Arsenins,  and  uiged  new  matter  of  cfioiaal**' 
The  pretended  eacrilege  in  the  church  of  1"=^ 
wa*  di*pnved  by  I' 
from  EgyfL     The  ! 

bctorily  diepoaed  of  _,  1-—,-^-^  —  —  ,^^ 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midat  of  the  cesaciL  n* 
advenariea  of  the  primate  anoceeded,  '■"''['V' 
appointing  a  rcanmiaaion  to  viait  Eff^  and  w 
cognisance  of  the  matter*  laid  to  bit  '°*'(^\' 
proceeding*  of  this  commi**ion  an  ^"^'^rj!^ 
Athanaaius  aa  havii^  been  ia  tha  kighot  «p< 
corrupt,  iniquilons,  and  disordeily.  Ob  dw  "^ 
of  the  commisaianera  to  Tyre,  whence  Alan*"" 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  coaacil  «(■*• 
him  from  his  office,  inlerdictad  him  bm  '"'"'j 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  hit  ""'^v^j^ 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  worid,  tx™*"* 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  commsiuoa-    vS 


aacniege  m  lue  cnuicu  w   *_'~, 

by  the  biahi^  who  wen  p«a*" 

The  murder  of  Aiaeoiaa  waa  1» 

led  of  by  producing  ih*  naa  hi"" 


calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  ll>>' 


aeema  imposaible  to  doubt  that  the  coii«B>"~" 
of  Athanaaiu*  wa*  flagrantly  unjust,  *°fl'*Vu, 
tirely  provoked  by  hi*  uncompniisiiiag  "^"zl 
to  the  tenete  of  the  Ariana,  who  had  mo"'*^ 
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jrftjr  IB  the  eonKO.  Uadima  yed  by  the  triumph 
t  Ub  eBcaiiea,  the  depoaed  aichbiihop  ntnrned  to 
lyie,  and  pnaaitiBg  hinuelf  befbre  ConitaDtme  u 
b  «ae  eDtering  the  atj,  entreated  the  empenr  to 
h  him  joatioeu  His  pnyer  wme  ao  &r  gianted  u 
tat  his  accnacn  were  mnnmoned  to  conftumt  him 
■  the  BBperial  pmenoe.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
Aeir  peeviona  gnsnd*  of  attack,  and  aeeoaed  him 
rf  having  threatened  to  prerent  the  exportation  of 
Alexandria  to  Cenitantinople.  It  wonld 
the  emperor  ww  pecnliaily  Mnritire  on 
;  fer,  notwithstanding  the  intrinaie  in>- 
ftobability  of  the  diarge,  and  the  eamett  denials 
if  AthaoMaiaB,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Ceaatwtine  to  Gaol  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
im  faemt  of  hit  indignation  had  sabsided,  Constan- 
liae  fdt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
irokilmted  the  filling  np  of  the  Tseant  see,  and  de- 
itecd  diet  his  motiTe  in  banishing  the  primate 
■■■  to  ineore  Urn  from  the  machinations  of  his 
aoraie*.*  Athanasins  went  to  Trares  (a.  d.  336), 
•hc*e  he  was  not  only  reeeired  with  kindness  by 
MaxaBiinia,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  bnt  loaded 
with  £aTioius  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
Alexxndriam  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
Ibeir  apiirtnal  fsther,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
jooaed  in  the  mioest ;  bat  the  appeal  was  nnsoo- 
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la  the  year  3S7,  Constantine  died.     In  the  fbl- 

toeing  year,  Athanasios  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 

Onaataiitine  II.     He  was  leoeired  by  the  clergy 

■id  the  people  with  the  Kreliest  demonstrations  of 

fly.      Bat  he  had  scaicely  resomed  the  dignities 

and  daliea  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hoe- 

tStjr  of  his  Arien  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 

■flush-     They  soceeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 

«f  CoBstantins  agaiiut  him,  and  in  a  council  held 

s*  Antioch  prooeeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 

Kst^  archbishop  of  Alexandria.     To  eountenct 

their  movements,  Athanasins  convoked  a  council  at 

AlezaBdria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 

setting  farth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  advene 

party,  and  vin^eating  the  duuaeter  of  the  Egyp- 

I      tian  priaute.     Both  parties  mbmitted  their  state- 

I       meats  to  Jnlins,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signi6ed 

this  iutemiun  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  invettigated.    To 
I       ^i  pnpontnn  Athanasius  assented.     The  Arians 
f       nbed  to  comply.     In  the  year  840,  Constantine 
I       Iht  YooBger  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasins 
•mas  to  have  hnt  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend, 
la  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  coanefl  a*  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Atkanadoa  far  Tesoming  his  office  while  the  len- 
bace  of  depeation  pronennoed  by  the  council  of 
TW  was  ilill  nnnpealed.     They  aeeoaed  him  of 
I        outderiy  and  vkient  pnceedingt  on  his  return  to 
Alaattdria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
Kms  sboat  the  broken  chalice  and  the  mnrder  of 
AmioL    They  conchded  by  appointing  Ensebini 
baismas  to  the  atchbisboprie  of  Alexandria ;  and 
ahcn  lie  dedined  the  dubious  honour,  Giegoiy  of 

*  OibbaB  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
lity. "The  emperor  was  latisfied  that  the  peace 
cf  igffi  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popglar  hider ;  bnt  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence, 
wlikh,  afker  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
Iht  (f  a  jealous  ostxadam,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
maioas  tnk." 


Cuppadoda  was  idvaaeed  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  antend  en  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidat 
acenes  of  atrodona  vidensa.  The  Christian  pepu- 
ktion  of  Alexandria  were  bud  in  their  complainta 
against  the  removal  of  Athaaauas ;  and  Fhilagriua, 
&  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  aent  with 
Oregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  feradons  aaaailants,  who 
committed  the  moat  frightful  ezceaaea.  Athanaaiaa 
fied  to  Rome,  and  addreaaed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  at 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honoumbly  recdved  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  meaaeagers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponenta  of  Atbanaaiua,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apponmtly 
in  diead  of  expomre  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
eoondl  met  (a-  n.  342),  Athananus  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honouiaUy  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  aynodical  letter 
waa  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  cleigy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  smmnons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  AthanasiuB  and  all 
whtnu  they  had  condemned  ahould  be  exduded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
aaaembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adveraariea.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decreea  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Dele^tes  wen  aent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  firnn  Constana  to  hia  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cauae  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  in&mons 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
pravioualy  anpported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestatian  to  be  ofiared  to  the  fiienda  of  Athana- 
sios. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  349),  Oregory  was 
mnrdend  at  Alexandria ;  hut  of  the  oceauon  and 
manner  of  hia  death  no  particulara  have  reached  ua. 
It  prepared  the  way  fer  the  return  of  Atiianaaius. 
He  was  niged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  hia  way  to  Alexandria,  anil 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  fovourable 
impreadon.  He  waa  onee  mora  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  ghdneas  and  aflec- 
tion.  Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  die  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  nde^  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Conatans,  the 
friend  of  Athanadaa,  waa  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  ^a  primate,  he  soon  attamed  himaelf 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  hdd 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  d. 
353),  they  aaocceded  by  great  exi-rtirms  in  fncur- 
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ing  tha  oondemnation  of  Athaimihu.  On  the  lat- 
ter occauon,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  an- 
thoriw  waa  thrown  into  the  icale  agaiiut  hinii 
and  thoM  of  the  biihopt  who  reaolntel  j  vindicated 
hii  caaw  were  pnniihed  with  exile.  Among  theee 
(though  hii  biuiiahment  oocaned  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  doted)  was  Liberia*, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Petiecution  was  widely  directed 
a^nst  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself^  after  tome  abortire  attempts  to  remore 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianas,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
■ddRst  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemiee 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  Oeoige  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  duuBcter  was  fu  from  bhuneless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
eeelesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
waa  affsctionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
desert*  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  hit  leisure  in 
compoong  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  lor  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsncoestfuL  In  the  year  361,  Conaiaii- 
tins,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
ease  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  s*  Oeoige  the  C(^p»- 
docian  waa  shun,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ao- 
elamaUona  of  his  firiends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towarda  hi*  humbled  opponent*,  while  he 
vigorooely  addre**ed  hinuelf  to  the  restoration  of 
eccle*ia*tical  order  and  aound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  hi*  revenes,  ho  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  snecessfiil  seal  in  extending  the  Christian  fiuth. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  supentidon  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  arehbithop :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  (com  Alexandria,, 
but  from  Egypt  itself^  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirm*,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orden  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  bated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration ;  and  after  a  few  months' conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  <^  Julian. 
By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  thnne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefoio,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavonr- 
ed  to  pennade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
wen  repeatedly  repulied,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanatiu*  of  a  powerfiil  protector.  During 
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the  first  three  yean  of  the  aitministratjen  of  Vtlca^ 
the  orthodox  party  aeem  to  have  been  ezntpthai 
annoyance.  In  this  mterval  Athananns  wmie  th* 
life  cf  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Vskw 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  li««i»ln»«t 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  retanied  to  their  m* 
at  the  death  of  ConstantintL  After  a  delay  *•■ 
casioned  by  the  importunate  pnyen  of  the  peifis 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanaaas  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  AlexandiiL  Hii 
hut  exile,  however,  waa  short.  In  the  ^oee  gfs 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valeni  kinsel^ 
for  reason*  which  it  i*  now  impo**ible  to  peaetnle; 
and  from  thi*  time  to  the  date  of  hi*  dmtk,  A.  a. 
373,  he  *eems  to  have  remained  unmoletted.  He 
continued  to  dischaige  the  laborious  duties  (f  Ui 
office  with  nnsbat<Hl  energy  to  the  last ;  and  sfta 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-u  ycsi^ 
during  which  he  sustained  nnexampied  revenes 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  pnaecuied  the  gnst 
pmrpoae  of  hi*  life  with  «ingiil»r  sagacity  and  rs>- 
lutiaD,  be  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  atmt, 
full  of  yean  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  waa  extorted  by  Us 
merits  from  the  pen  rf  an  historian  who  iddaa 
laviahea  pni**  npon  andont  or  moden  deAado* 
of  orthodoxy : — "  Amidst  the  stoim*  of  penaea- 
tion,  the  Archbi*hop  of  Alexandria  wa*  jaMnt  tf 
Ubonr,  jealou*  of  luae,  careless  of  ssfety;  sad 
though  ms  mind  wa*  tainted  by  the  coatsgia  •( 
fanatirimi,  Athanaiin*  di*played  a  superiority  cf 
character  and  abilitiea,  which  would  have  qesfified 
him,  for  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Oa- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  nousidiy. 
Hi*  learning  wa*  much  lei*  proibnnd  and  utemin 
than  that  aC  Ensebius  of  Piiiissii  ii.  and  hii  radi 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  poliihej 
oratory  of  Oregory  or  Basil;  but  wheneTcr  tkt 
primate  of  Egypt  wa*  called  npoD  to  jostify  ba 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,    his  nnpremediuted 
style,  either  of  ^Making  or  writing,  wti  deir, 
forcible,  and  persuauve."     (Oibbon,  JMimmd 
Fall,  jv.  ch.  XXL  voL  iiu  pp.  351,  iai,  Mihsss^ 
edition.)     Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  style  of  Aths- 
nasius  seema  to  us  more  just  and  dncriminsnig 
than  Oibbon'k :— **  Ent  vir  ille  laecnki  tnnfiillir 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis  egiegio*  ingcnii  facaa- 
diaeque  (uae  fructu*.     Habebat  eniia  vera  dotM 
illam,  quam  Paaln*  in  Episeopo  pntat  oie  pcv' 
cipuain,  ri  MaicTui^v  ;  adeo  <Uluadas  est,  sntai, 
■obrius,  adtentns,  brevitar  omnibus  modii  ad  d*- 
cendum  i4)po*itu*.   Nihil  habet  daram,  qaod  afa- 
dit  in  Temilliana :  nihil  •vi3<iiiTur^,qnod  ridiM 
in  Hiennymo  ;  nihil  operaeom,  quod  ia  Hii*!*: 
nihil  ladnioaum,  quod  est  in  Aognstino,  stqie 
etiam  Chiysostomo :  nihil  Isocratioos  nsmcnSi  Mt 
Lysine  compositionem  redolens,  quod  est  ia  OiTi*' 
rio  Naxianxeno :  sed  totus  est  in  expticaod*  n." 

The  moet  important  among  the  woriu  if  Atb- 
natini  are  the  following: — "  Oiatio  conlnOc*tii,i 
"  Oratio  de  Incamatione  ;"  "  Encyclica  ad  tf*-^ 
copo*  Epi*toU  ; "  "  Apologia  contra  Ariaaos  i 
"  EpistoU  da  Nicaenis  Decretis;"  "  ^iiiM>>  '^ 
Episcopos  Aqypti  et  Libyae  ;"  "  Apokfi*  sd 
Imperatorem  Constantium  i**  **  Apologia  de  Fiif> 
sua;"  "  Hiatoria  Arianorum  ad  Moasches; 
"  Oratione*  quatnor  contra  Arianos ;"  "  Epiefif* 
quatnor  ad  Serapionem ;"  "  ^^tola  de  Sijraeda 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  ;"  ■*  Vita  Antooii ;"  '  I* 
ber  de  Incamatione  Diei  Verfai  et  c  Ariuob" 
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n*  enfiart  editina  of  the  colkclad  vnb  of 
A&naciiin  in>piiMi.J,  in  two  mtimiei,  fidio,  at 
BadeHms.  ex  oAiciiia  ComndiniaiiB,  a.  d.  1600. 
ne  Gieek  text  -was  aeeomiiaiued  bj  the  Latin 
namuB  at  Pet^  Nanning  (Nanniiu) ;  and  in  the 
Mlaving  year  an  af^wndiz  inaed  fiun  the  aame 
jnm,  coBtamiiw  notea,  Tariou  leadingi,  indieea, 
kc^  by  Peter  Pekkmann.  Thoae  who  pmchaae 
tkia  aditian  ahaald  take  can  that  their  copie* 
eaatain  the  i^pendix.  The  Parii  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipaig  of  1686  (which  prafima^  bnt  nn- 
tralj-,  to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  an  not 
held  is  imck  eatimation ;  and  the  latter  ii  my 
rintad.      TIm  nloabie  Benedictine 

I  of  At&anaaina  waa  pnbliihed  at  Paiia,  a.  dw 
IS98,  in  three  -rolmaei,  iolw.  The  learned  editcr, 
Ifmilfaiieuu,  ivaa  at  fint  »iiiitc»1  in  preparing  it 
bf  Jamea  Ixanpimu ;  bat  his  eoadjotm'  dying  vnoi 
Bo  BOie  thaai  half  of  the  fint  Tobme  was  Wished, 
the  hauMu  of  completing  the  adhion  derolTed  npon 
Maaj  of  the  opnseola  of  Athanasins 

fainted,  for  the  fint  tima,  in  the  second 
of  Maatfsncon'k  "  CoUactio  Noia  Patmm 
et  Scriptomxa  Oneoormn,"  PaoM,  A.  D.  1706. 
The  Bnat  complete  edition  of  the  wnfcs  of  Atha- 
Mijai  ia  that  pnblished  at  Padoa,  a.  o.  1777,  m 
fma  Telvnca,  folio.  The  fint  thne  Tohimea  eon- 
teai  aO  that  ia  eompriaed  in  the  Tahmble  Benedie- 
tne  cditkn  of  1698;  the  last  inelndea  the  sap- 
1*1  iiM  iitai J  eoOectioni of  Hont&ncon, Wol^  MaSU, 
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Tte  foDowing  list  includes  the  principal  English 
tnmslatieBa  fimn  the  walks  of  Athanasins : — '*  St. 
Athanaiina'*  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
aid  Ua  OiatioQ  against  the  Onitiln.  Tnnalated 
fiea  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sun.  VaAer." 
Oxfiird,  1713.  Athanasins's  intirs  Treatise  of  the 
of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
to  na,  tnuuhited  into  English  by  W, 
,  in  his  "  Collection  of  ancient  Honn- 
jating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,*' 
,  171 S.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  tnnalation  of  Athanasins's  Life  of  Antony  the 
Kook,  which  waa  fint  pnblished  in  1687.  The 
Ifpiallsa  of  Athanatiaa  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
drihritinn,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminnm  and 
8»lnK»ia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  haTo  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writav  ■!*  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athaaaaioa  on  the  Aiian  controTeny  an  adrertitad 
aa  pnepaiing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  donbtfiil,  and 
■ippuaititioas  worics  of  Athanasins,  see  Fabricins, 
£tU.(;nMoe,ToLTiiLpp.l84 — 2IS,ed.Haries.  The 
■est  important  of  lus  genuine  writings  an  those 
(heth  historical  and  doctiinal)  which  nlate  to  the 
AriaaeoDtroversy.  ItishanUynecesKuytoobserre 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athsnasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
GarsTdi  Voasii,  Dinaiaiio  de  Sgmboto  AthmtanaKO, 
0pp.  ToL  Ti  pp.  516— fi22 ;  W.  E.  Tenttelii,  ,^it- 
rfni  trmditonan  d»  Sfmbolo  AUaiuaiatit.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsns,  Vincent  of 
Lcrins,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  othen  ;  but  its 
leal  aothor  is  unknown.  The  "  Synapsis  Sacne 
Scriptonie,'*  which  is  included  in  Uie  writings  of 
this  eminent  fether,  has  no  cbdm  to  be  considered 
his ;  tfaongh,  in  itself^  it  is  a  TalnaUe  lelie  of  ait- 
tiipity. 


The  diief  aomcea  cf  infotmatien  napae&ig  the 
life  of  Athanasiat  an  found  in  his  own  writings ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Soiomen,  and  Theodorat.  The  natcriala 
sBfbrded  by  these  and  other  writen  hare  been  eol- 
Iscted,  eramined,  and  digested  with  gnat  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfonoon,  in  his  "  Vita  Soncti 
Athanaeii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  woriu  of  this  firther,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  bia 
Mlmmm  pour  aervir  h  PHvtain  EedUiaMtique, 
ToLTiii.,  Paris  edition  of  1718.        [J.  M.  M.] 

ATM  ANA'S!  US  fAfaniinos),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  ton 
of  Isidore,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprired  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioecnrus,  from 
whom  he  suflbrad  much  peneeution.  Then  is  ex- 
tant a  small  wortc  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus,  which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
oedon,  a.  n.  4S1.     {Oom^.  vol.  It.  p.  40fi.) 

These  wen  Tarions  other  ecdesmsticat  writen 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  toL  riH.  pt  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCH0LAST1CU8.  1.  A 
Oneeo-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emeaa,  and  was  oontemponry  with 
and  Bonrived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Oraek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian'a  Novdlse ;  and  this  woric, 
hmg  known  to  the  kaned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  rayal  Hbnriea  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  fint 
given  to  the  worid  by  O.  E.  Heimbaeh,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWsSora,  Leipa.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  d» 
OrmumOKu,  of  which  then  was  a  manuecript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Angnstinus.  (O.  K  Heimbaeh,  IM 
Batiliamm  Origuu  FokISmi  Sciolin,  ^a,  Leipa. 
1826,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Oraeeo-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Enstathins  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(LeuncJav.  Jtu  Or.  Ban.  voL  ii.  p.  207 ;  HeioH 
bach,  lie  AhW).  Orig.  &e.  pi  44.)       [J.  T.  O.] 

ATHE'NA  (*A«iin)  or  'Aeqra).  one  of  the 
great  divbiities  of  tiie  Greeks.      Homer  (/<.  t. 


calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  bom 
from  the  bead  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(TTttog.  886,  tie.).  Metis,  the  fint  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
heed.  (Hesiod,  L  e.  924.)  Pindar  (Ot.  viL  35, 
&C.)  odds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout  Othen  nlate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  when  the  event  took  phwe.  (ApoUod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Pad,  (M.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  nlate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  atmonr,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichoms  is  said  to  have  been  the  moat 
ancient  authority.  (Tsets.  ad  Lycoph,  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon,  it  27;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zens ;  bnt  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attenqpting  to  viohte  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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die  nted  ■•  ber  aegia,  and  whow  wings  ihe  fSutrn- 
•d  to  her  own  feet  (Tietx.  ad  Ijgeofpk.  Lc;  Cic. 
<b  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  2S.)  A  third  tradition  carriea  ns 
to  Libjra,  and  calla  Athena  a  danghter  of  Poieidon 
and  Tritonie.  Athena,  aafi  Herodotna  (it.  180), 
on  one  occaaion  became  angry  with  her  &ther  and 
went  to  Zeua,  who  made  her  hia  own  daughter. 
Thia  paaaage  ahewa  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
mytha  were  tnnuplanted  to  Libya,  where  tbey 
were  afterwaida  regarded  aa  the  eonrcea  of  Hel- 
Isnie  one*.  Reapeeting  thia  Libyan  Athena,  it  ia 
iaither  reUted,  that  ahe  was  educated  by  the  rinr- 
ood  Triton,  together  with  hia  own  danghter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  Libya  Jie  wh  alao 
aid  to  hare  inrented  the  Ante ;  for  when  Peraeo* 
bad  cnt  off  the  head  of  Mednaa,  and  Stheno  and 
Ennale,  the  aiaten  of  Mednaa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  phuntive  aoonda  iasoed  ijmm  the  months  of 
the  aerpenta  which  snmunded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  aaid  to  haTe  imitated  these  aounda  on  a  reed. 
(Find.  fyik.  xS.  19,  dec, ;  compan  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  fM.  165;  Apollod.  L  4.  §  2  ; 
Pans.  L  34.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonia  cauaed  afterwaida  the  Tariooa 
traditions  about  her  birth-plaoe,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  lirar  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Tbessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distrieta  aaaerted  that  Athena 
waa  bom  theie.  It  ia  btaa  auch  birth-place*  on  a 
liTcr  Triton  that  ahe  seems  to  hare  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Pans.  iz.  S3.  §  6),  though 
it  should  be  ebaerred  that  thia  somame  is  alao  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cntaa,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rptnS, 
signifying  "  head,"  as  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddeaa  bom  from  the  head,"  and  othera  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Titia.ttdLjieopIk.il9.)  The  connexian 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
hare  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Oieece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  enqitied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleaas,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  hike.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  earned  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attka,  Idbyn,  and  other  countries.  (MiiUer, 
Onimm,  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tiadition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  ledama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Pans.  iz.  34.  §  1;  Tzeti.  ad  lgBapk.3SS), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  vras  the 
danghter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  tiaditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Qreek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  worid,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  ber  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
dnuacter  wliich  she  bean  in  the  religion  of  Oreece ; 
for,  as  her  &ther  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddesa  in 
whom  power  and  wiadom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  id«  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.      She  seems  to  hare  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  pnrely  ethical  ckaiarttc,  aai  Ml 
the  reproientative  of  any  partiodar  phyikal  psmc 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  tf. 
pear  in  her  being  the  pmtecttess  and  tmsenir  d 
the  state  and  irf  social  institatians.  EvsiytUaii 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  stieagth  sal 
prosperity,  such  as  agricnltare,  inventions,  sod  ia- 
dnstiy,  a*  well  a*  everything  which  preserves  aal 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  fnm  withasn 
auch  aa  the  defence  of  the  walla,  fcrliiaaia,  sri 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  caie. 

As  the  pntectress  of  agricnltare,  Atheaaisia 
presented  as  the  inventor  of  the  ploagh  sad  nhs) 
she  created  the  oUre  tree,  the  gicateat  blcMag  ll 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  teiki 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  hoiKi,ai 
inatmeted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  kriiki 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  faatan  4 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epitiwtej^in 
goapMta,  iypt^a,  hwia,  or  x'^'''"*-  (GvMk 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076  ;  T»atM.ad£jieopLSilhBmiA 
s.<i.  'Iwwia  ;  Serr.  ad  Am. ir.  402;  Wui-OLA 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  aW 
ofiered  to  her  in  advance  (ii;^«XB^iaT4MB,8aidiaa) 
for  the  protection  she  was  t*  afibid  to  iIk  Mik 
Besides  the  inventions  relatiiig  to  agtiMllaik 
others  alao  connected  with  rariona  kinds  sf  sdtWk 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  I* 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  aaks  kf 
chanoe  or  accident,  but  such  aa  ■e<|aire  tiM^ 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  iavcntiaarf 
numbers  (Lir.  riL  3),  of  the  tnunpet  (B<iGkk,id 
PimL  p.  344),  the  chariot,  amd  navigatiao.  [A» 
THYU.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  uiefnl  srlSiit* 
was  bdieved  to  hare  made  men  aeqaainxd  a* 
the  means  and  instmmenta  which  are  asaea^r 
for  praetising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  pnriaMI 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  ianaM 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  woneo  »•• 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  M 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephasatua  van  IW 

Cpatmns  both  of  the  nsefiil  end  ebpataiti 
e  ahe  ia  caUed  ify^  (Pans.  L  24. 1 S),  aal 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  sf  sU  wild*, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  s>  siMmg* 
the  right  hand  aide  of  her  fiither  Zens,  sod  ^ 
porting  him  with  her  counaeL  (Horn.  Od.o" 
160,  xTiii.  190;  ^^m*.  is  F<n.  4,  7,  fc. i  "^ 
Owi.  10 ;  Ovid,  Fa$t.  iii.  833 ;  Orph.  Nfmt-aa 
8  (  Spanh.  ad  CUIim.  v  StS;  HonU.  **i 
12.  19  ;  oomp.  JXeL  </  AmL  under 'A«iii«s  •« 
XoAxaas.)  As  the  goddess  who  mads  «  a^ 
inventions  necessary  and  nseinl  in  'i'''''™ 
she  is  charscterised  by  various  eptbeU  "^J''' 
names,  expressing  the  keeamess  of  her  ■■!*!' 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  u  ^"^ 
i^Bakiiirit,  d(«Ia^>,  vAowmnf,  ssMaaiMii 
■woKinifra,  and  iinx**"'".  ,         - 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  stale,  "»?*•" 
Athens  the  prolectreas  of  the  pbatriss  sad  M» 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  <■»>"' 
of  the  Apatnria  had  a  direct  refsrenee  to  (""j^ 
ticulor  point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (W» 
i^Ai>t.t.v.Apatmia.)  She  also  msuitsBWl  "• 
authority  of  the  hiw,  and  justice,  end  "^^^ 
courU  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  ."^VvZ, 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poena,  is  ''"Vl 
is  described  as  Mriating  Odysseus  agaiotftto  isr 
lees  conduct  of  the  saitoi*.  {Od,na.t>*-l  ^ 
was  beliared  to  have  institated  the  saa^y) 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  when  the  vans 
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««n  e^paHj  divided,  ihe  ana  the 
f  one  IB  bmur  of  the  aeeiued.  ^UiehyL 
753  ;  aanik  PUi*.  i.  28.  g  fi.)  The  qHthcU 
wUeh  have  lefaenee  to  this  put  <rf  the  goddei*^ 
■>wr»ct«»  MR  d(i<— awi,  the  kTengar  (Pai&  iiL  1&. 
I  *%  /tew^  !!■,  od  dyiifHML  (iiL  11.  ^  8.) 

Aa  A.ihm  pmoKrted  the  intetnal  proeperity  of 
the  etBte^  by  cncoungiBg  agncaltan  uid  induMiy, 
and  hf  awintmning  law  and  wder  in  all  pablie 
tBaaMtaooa,  w  alao  the  pistected  the  state  fiam 
oatwaid.  rwmira,  and  thua  awnmfa  the  cfaaiaeter 
■f  ■  wadiln  diTinity,  thoi^  in  a  Tery  diSeiest 
aeaae  from  Ana,  Ena,  or  Eoya  Aoooidigg  to 
Hwn  ■  (iZ,  r.  7K,  tet.),  ahe  doea  not  cren  bear 
■naa,  Imt  bamwa  them  from  Zens;  ihe  keepa 
■as  froB  abnghter  when  pradenoe  damanda  it  {IL 
i.  19S,  &c),  and  repda  Area^  wTage  lore  of  war, 
and  soBquaiB  him.  (t.  840,  &c^  jczi  406.)  She 
dace  >at  la*a  war  for  ita  own  lalte,  bat  timply  on 
■iinwnt  of  the  adiantagea  which  the  atate  gaina  in 
iagagiqg  in  it;  and  ihe  tharafore  aunntta  only  nich 
wariih-e  andertakinga  aa  are  began  with  pmdenca, 
asd  are  fikoiy  to  be  {ollowad  by  £iToiuable  rewha. 
(a.  241,4U.}  The  epitheta  which  the  deriToa  from 
k«  wBzitka  character  are  ^h'cAMo,  Aafybi,  dAjci^X^i 
Aa^awaos,  and  othaia.  In  timea  of  war,  towna, 
faliiana, and  harfaoon  are  under  her  eiprcial care, 
whenee  alie  iadeaignated  ai  ^pno-frroAix,  dAoAinyu- 
nilk,  wAirfr,  voAiOvxar,  drpoio,  djcplo,  aXpSoi^caa, 
nAwrti,  wpgfiaxipii'i,  and  the  lilie.  Aa  the  pra- 
deat  goddeaa  of  war,  the  ia  alao  the  protectreaa  of 
aO  hesoea  who  an  diatingaiihed  ibr  prudknee  and 
aod  coimarl,  aa  well  aa  for  their  atroigth  and  nr 
Mr,  oach  aa  Heiaclca,  Peneoa,  Bellerophontea, 
<rhi1laa,  Dimedea,  and  Odyiaenai  In  the  war  of 
Zcna  a^inat  the  gianta,  she  aaaiated  her  bther  and 
Heradea  with  her  cotnnel,  and  also  took  an  actiTe 
fait  in  it,  for  she  buried  Encelados  under  the  island 
af  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallaa.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1,  Ac.; 
canp.  ^anheim,  ai  Callim.  p.  643 ;  HofaL  Cam. 
L  12.  18.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  wiUi  the 
aioie  dTifiaed  Oraeka,  though  on  their  rBtom  home 
aha  Tiaitad  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
■BBiMr  in  which  the  Iiocrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Caaaaadia  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddaaa  of  war 
and  the  pntactnaa  of  hetoea,  Athwa  usually  ap- 
peara  in  armooi^  with  the  aagis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  iritich  ahe  bestows  on  her  &Touritea  youth 
and  najeaty.   (Hon.  Od.  zri  172.) 

Hm  chamctar  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holda  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whaose  ahe  is  called  in  an  Oiphic  hymn 
(zzxi.  10)  4p»V  *at  diiXiif ,  and  hence  alio  she  is 
a  vilgia  ^riai^  (Ham.  JfymM.  ix.  9),  whose  heart 
ia  iai  wasiMn  to  the  paaaion  of  love,  and  who 
ainaa  natrimonial  comwTinn.  Teiresias  waa  d«- 
anuHl  of  hia  eight  6a  having  seen  her  in  the 
hath  (CaUim.^yBM. pp. 646, 589 Land  Haphaastoa, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chaatity,  was 
sHJged  to  flaa^  (ApoUod.  iu.  6.  g  7,  14.  g  6;  Hem. 
IL  a.  £47,  Ac;  oomp.  Taeta.  ad  lycojiir.  111.) 
For  tUa  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed;  and  when  Ovid 
[Bmroid.  T.  36)  makaa  her  appear  naked  befine 
Faiis,  be  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
atatae  alao  waa  always  dieaaed,  and  when  it  waa 
(Bnied  abeat  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
carcnd.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
af  hcT  vii;^  chaiaeter,  then  an  some  traditions  of 
iMe  origin  which  describe  her  aa  a  mother.  Thua, 
Apallo  b  caUad  a  son  af  Hephaeatna  and  Athena — 
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a  tegead  which  aiay  have  arisen  at  die  time  whea 
the  loaians  iutnduoed  the  wonhip  of  Apallo  into 
Attica,  and  when  thia  new  divinity  waa  placed  in 
some  femily  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Mtiller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  g  IS.)  Lychniia 
also  is  caUed  a  son  of  Hephaestua  and  Athena. 
(Spaahei^^  ad  Callim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  waa  wonhinied  in  all  parts  of  Oreeee, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
wonhip  was  introduced  at  a  veiy  eariy  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  natioiial  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  ooontiy.  Here  she  was 
aiiarwards  nguded  as  the  d«d  mhtifa,  iyltia,  and 
«auM>(a,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovatian,  was  aaeitxi  to  her.  (Paus,  i.  28.  g  5, 
31.  g  3,  2.  g  4.)  At  Lindas  in  Rhodes  her  wor^ 
ship  was  likewiae  very  ancient.  Respecting  ita 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  chancter  underwent  there,  see  MmuiVik. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mentioa 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  ohva-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  oonteat  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plat.  d*It.»t 
(k.;  Pans.  vi.  26.  g  2,  i.  24.  g  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Conne  in  Heaaenia  her  statue  bora  a  crow  in 
iu  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  g  3.)  The  sacrifices  o£GBred 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Taupo<^o>  (Said.  i.  e.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Ham.  IL  ii.  £50 ;  Ov.  Mt.  iv.  754.) 
Eustathins  (od  JFiom.  Le.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  lacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  Ilion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  an  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  aa  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Caaaandia ;  and  Suidas  (i.  v.  woint)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  contmoed  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  &  c.  346.  Reelecting  the  gnat 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athena,  see  Did.  ofAtd.t,Tv. 
J'aMoUumua  and  Arriefduria. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
higheat  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statuea 
by  Pheidiaa.  The  first  was  the  celebnted  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddeas,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  waa 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  waa 
a  still  greater  bnmse  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Mamthon; 
the  third  waa  a  seuU  bnnxe  statue  called  the  beau- 
tifhl  or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athena  by  the  Lemnians.  The  fint 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddeas  in  a  stand- 
iqg  position,  bearins  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Mednaa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bora  a  knee,  and 
at  her  feet  then  lay  a  letpent.  (Paoa.  i.  24.  g  7, 
28.  g  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  le- 
prasentations  of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddeu  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
Ae  usually  wean  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heada  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
IL  V.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  {Diet.  <jfA*L  «. «.  Ami.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  ^e  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Ofajecta 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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■he  wean  a  eloak,  the  peplus,  or,  thongh  nmly, 
the  chlamyL  The  general  ezpreuion  of  her  figure 
b  thonghtfalneet  and  eamestneas ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther onl  than  raond,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwarda  over  the  temples,  and  float* 
fieely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  ia  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
■mall  and  the  anoolden  broad,  ao  that  the  whole 
■omewhat  resemble*  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  MylkoU 
BOitth.  L  p.  46,  Ac;  Weleker,  ZeiUdiriftfrir  Getdk. 
der  atttn  KmatI,  p.  2fiS,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ^KHnm\  historical.  The 
name  diflered  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjeetire  fiir  AOiaiim,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'AAffoioi,  and  the  latter  'ASiimSot.  (Eustath. 
ad  II.  ^  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Perideida^  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  die  tmca  for  one  jear  which  in  &  c  428 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterward*  with  Aii»- 
tonymns,  an  Athenian,  went  loond  to  annonnce 
the  tmca  to  Brasidas  and  other  officen  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thoc  ir.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Perideidas  mark  the  friendly 
lehitions  which  anbsisted  between  this  fiunily  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  fiunily  of 
Pericles 

2l  a  Uentenant  of  Antigonua,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petn,  but 
aftenrard*  snfbred  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  hi*  army  wa*  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Died.  xiz.  94.1 

3.  A  general  in  the  aerrioe  of  Antiochot  VIL 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian*,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochns  lost  bis  life,  a  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  prerious  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  fiimish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Died.  Em.  de  Viri.  et 
nt  p.  603,  ed.  Wen.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Peigamua.  [Eo- 
VXNis  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  ocean  not  un- 
freqnently  in  connexion  with  the  erents  of  hi* 
time.  He  wa*  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Enmenes  and 
Attains.  (Polyb.  xxir.  I,  xxxi.  9,  zxxii.  26, 
xzxiii.  II;  Liv.  xxxriii.  12,  IS,  zlii.S5,  x1t.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  inatance  of  queen  Athenai*,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  &  c.  61.  (Ck. 
ad  Fam.  xt.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('ASifiwor),  Hterary.  I.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  ncpi  MTix<i>^/utTM'  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyzicna,  mentioned  by  Produs  (m 
Eudid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenofs 
Mathematiei  Velem,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Oraec.  iv.  p.  222,  ike.) 

2.  An  BPi<iiLAHMATic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertins.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  vras  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
CBrunck,  AmJ.ii.  p.  2«7.) 
»  ^:  ^^"''"'''WCIAN,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
^'•f"™»«o««-  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
""  "  *«a™ig.  (QuiutiL  Hi.  1. 1 16,  ii.  15.  8  28.) 


ATHENAEUS. 

4.  Of  SaLancua,  a  philosopher  ef  the  Parifa- 
tatie  school,  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (xiv.  p.  S70)  si 
a  contempomy  of  his  own.  He  was  ibr  aome  lias 
the  leading  demagogoe  in  his  native  city,  bat 
afterwards  came  to  Romtt  and  becaaie  aeqomted 
with  L.  Licinios  Vano  Moraena.  On  the  diionny 
of  the  pbt  which  the  latter,  with  Fannies  Caepii, 
had  entered  into  against  Angnstus,  Atbenaeu  so 
companied  him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retakea,  but 
pardoned  by  Augoatn*,  aa  there  wa*  ae  evidceee 
of  hi*  having  taken  a  more  active  part  m  tiie  pkL 
Ha  i*  perhap*  the  aame  with  the  writer  mmtiiiiwl 
by  Diodonu.   (ii.  20.) 

6.  A  STOIC  philoaopher,  mentioned  by  Pai|ih^ 
riu*  in  hi*  life  of  Plotinn*.  (c  20.)  Then  sn 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  <a  tiii*  nsma  (Diaf. 
Laert  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('A«4>«uot),  a  native  of  Km- 
crati*,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Oaafie 
month  of  the  Nile,  i*  called  by  Soida*  a  -jfc^^vxn- 
k63,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  mt* 
Engliah,  a  Utercaj  «Km.  Snidas  jlaeei  Un  in  At 
"times  of  AfareuM,"  but  whether  by  thia  is  naal 
Marcn*  Anreliua  i*  uncertain,  aa  CanasU*  m 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  hoverer,  tbt 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  woifc  called  HaUetSct  m- 
scribed  to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterisr  ts  Us 
(Atben.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Commodns  wsi  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  msy  ksn 
been  bom  in  the  reign  of  Aurelins,  but  floariiM 
nnder  his  sncoessoia.  Part  of  his  work  mast  htn 
been  written  after  A.  D.  228,  the  date  giva  bf 
Dion  Casnus  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  Iswyo^ 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xr.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Jk^Mm/fMi, 
ue.  the  Banquett^tlU  Leaned,  or  elae,  pefhs|a, ■ 
has  lately  been  suggested.  Tie  OomtriKn  qf  Fmdk 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  coDivtwsi 
of  what  are  called  Ami,  being  an  immense  ns"* 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  pasta,  bit- 
torians,  dramatists,  philoaophaa,  onton,  sad  pif 
siciana,  of  fact*  in  natural  history,  criticiaa*,  ai 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  n^wl, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noUe  ideaee 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Ardwatntai 
[AncHnrRATin)],  whose  place  his  own  IS  boob 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  s  '""'f^ 
of  stories  firom  the  meminy  and  oommon-plstt  boak 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  tbe 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  exlnme  mi 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ab&ty.  S^  »- 
tion  of  the  materials  which  he  had  snasw  ■• 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  ftct,  wbiffl  K 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  madeexbs^ 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (<»>■ 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  u  deaaibio|[  Ii 
his  friend  Timocrates  a  banquet  given  at  the  bos* 
of  Laurentius  (Aofxfivior),  a  noble  Reoso,  •• 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  *"  "~^ 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  kwyer.  The  won 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  gsetfi 
are  the  interioeutoia,  rekted  to  Timocratea:  • 
doable  machinery,  which  would  have  been  in*" 
venient  to  an  anUior  who  had  a  real  talent  f*"* 
matic  writing,  but  which  in  the  handi  of  ^'^ 
naeus,  who  had  none,  is  whdly  Bniii«'''P''*' 
As  a  work  of  art  the  fiulure  is  complete,  l^ 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utleriy  ""''tt 
by  the  supposition  tnat  ao  immense  a  «<»  "  **; 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  bsiH»''i  * 
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ij  in  ibnrdity  of  coOectnig  it  it  the  ]>n>JnM  ot 
tntj  imnn  of  tlw  yew.  Long  qnotatioin  (nd  in- 
irieata  dimauoin  intiodaced  ^ropoe  of  lome 
nifliag  incident,  entirely  deetny  the  (orm  of  the 
diaiogae,  u  that  before  we  hare  finiihed  a  rpeech 
we  ibiget  who  waa  the  apeaker.  And  when  in 
action  to  thi*  conliuian  we  are  mddenly  bronght 
hdi  to  tiw  tireaoine  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
•aked  at  the  dnmay  way  ia  which  the  book  i*  pnt 
t^gethcn  But  aa  a  wiuk  iDiutiatin  of  ancient 
■■naen,  aa  a  eolleetioD  of  corioa*  fiieta,  namea  of 
mlhon  and  bagmenta,  which,  but  for  Athenaeos, 
meld  atterij  hare  periahed ;  in  ahoTt,  aa  a  body 
tltmoBBg  antiqmzian  reaearch,  it  would  be  diffi- 
iidt  to  pnuae  the  Deipnoaophiatae  too  highly. 

The  work  begina,  aomewhat  afaemdly,  conaider- 
lag  the  difierence  between  a  diarnaaion  on  the  Im- 
nortaiity  of  the  Sool,  and  one  on  the  Pleaaoiea  of 
thr  Sumach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
iag  af  Plato'a  Phaedo, — ^Athenaena  and  Tiinociatea 
bang  nbatimted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecratea. 
The  pniaea  of  Lanrentiua  are  then  intnduced,  and 
Ae  eooTeraatian  of  the  aarana  begins  It  would 
k  impoaible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contenta  of 
tiK  book ;  a  few  apecimena  therefore  muat  auffice. 
We  haic  anecdotes  of  gounnanda,  as  of  Apicina 
(Uw  aecond  of  the  three  illaatriona  gluttona  of  that 
gaae),  who  ia  aaid  to  hare  spent  many  thousands 
OB  Us  atomach,  and  to  have  liTcd  at  Mintumae  in 
Ike  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
ia  search  of  good  lobatera ;  but  finding,  aa  he  ap- 
inadied  the  ahore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
dMse  whidi  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  bade  with- 
gat  landisg.  Sometimea  we  have  anecdotea  to 
pnm  aaaei^na  in  natural  history,  e.g.  it  ia  ahewn 
tht  water  is  nutritioua  (1),  by  the  atatement  that 
it  aeiriihes  the  rirril,  and  (2)  because  fluida  ge- 
■niJly  are  so,  aa  milk  and  honey,  by  the  btter  of 
whidi  DoDocritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
^it  alire  OTer  the  Theamophoria  (though  he  had 
'•teiDiaed  to  atarre  himaelf),  in  order  that  the 
Bsaming  for  his  death  might  not  ptsrent  hia  nmid- 
■nanta  from  celebrating  the  featiTaL  The  atory 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (iriivo^Aa{  or  titvo- 
^irtt)  ia  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
<a  ilieU-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  biTalTe  shell-fish 
{Irrpm),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna's  shelL  As  soon  aa  the  small  fiah  on 
wliica  the  pinru  subsists  hare  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer Utes  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  dose  his 
•IkQ  aod  secure  them.  Orammatical  diacusaiona 
•R  Biied  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
<f  the  i^uryii(\i)  begina  with  the  lawa  of  ita  accen- 
tostioo ;  of  e^gs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  apelling  of 
tie  word,  whether  tUr,  iim',  rffor,  or  aidpuw. 
Qnotationa  are  made  in  aupport  of  each,  and  we 
are  told  that  ili  waa  formerly  the  aame  aa  iwtpfa, 
frsm  which  fiict  he  deduces  an  exphmation  of  the 
itarj  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  hio  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
1^  produced  goose's  eggs ;  and  ao  ha  wandera  on 
'ixmigli  cTery  variety  of  aubject  connected  with 
<gp.  Thia  will  give  aome  notion  of  the  diacuralTe 
■■siuier  in  which  be  extracta  all  kinda  of  fiicta 
bos  the  TBst  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
^  couiects  difiereot  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
■■OS  Binilarity  of  sounds.  Cynnlcus,  one  of  the 
8<>o*Si  calls  for  bmd  (ipros),  "  not  howerer  for 
Arliu  king  of  the  Mesaapians ;"  and  then  we  an 
M  back  tan  Artua  the  king  to  Artus  the  eatable, 
>°<1  Cram  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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giaiiuuttticil  diacnsaion  on  the  word.  rA/H^os, 
whether  it  is  masculine  In  Attic  or  not.  Samo- 
titoes  antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  be  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  phwe,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyaaey,  aa 

fit*  yif  mri  ^ifidr  XhX^fm',  th  iwomtra, 

which  he  pronoimcea  apurioua,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

miriiueros  ti  at  )FA9f  /3n)i>  dyoMf  MtriXan, 
Hia  etymological  oonjecturea  are  in  the  usual 
atyle  of  ancient  philology.  In  proring  the  reli- 
gions duty  of  dmnkenneaa,  as  he  considers  it,  ha 
derirea  iiiyji  bom  9tA>  }r*m  obvvffAw  and  luiittr 
from  luri  -ri  Sitw.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  aubjecta  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  ^uriy  waa  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [AasiNoa,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  acolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  aavans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  r«il  cariosity,— ^a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
bam  whmn  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeiis, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  hia  contemporary  Diphilna,  Epime- 
nidea  of  Crete,  Empedoclea  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolia  ( Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 1 ),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  repreaenta  aa  a  waateiiil  glutton),  and 
many  othera  whoae  namea  an  well  known-  In 
all,  he  citea  nearly  800  nuthora  and  more  than 
1200  separate  worka.  Athenaeua  was  alw  the 
anthor  of  a  lost  book  wspj  rfv  in  ivp'f  PairAtw 
iirrmt,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnoso^ists,  and  the  obmus  unfitness  ot 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  tha  Degmotcpiiiit  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  howeTcr,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (hitter  part  of  12tb  cent.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  htm  waa  through  the  Epitome. 
(Pialaru,  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizoniua  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighiiusn)  has  proved  that 
Aclinn  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Farww  Iliitoria  (middle  of  3rd  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  anthor.  The  Di^o- 
topkiMtt  also  fiimished  to  Mocnbius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Salurnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent)  ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himaelf  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus's  emdition  as  Eustathiua. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeua  now  exiata, 
called  by  SchweighiinBer  the  Codez  Veneto-Poriai- 
ensia.  From  diis  all  the  others  which  we  now 
poaaesa  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
espedally  in  toe  poetical  ports,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled atate.  The  MS.  waa  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  hia  death  waa 
phiced  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  token  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighituaer'a 
son.     It  ia  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  cen- 
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tuiy.  Tke  tubwript  ii  always  placed  aher,  inaload 
of  nndet,  the  Towel  with  which  it  i*  connected, 
and  the  whole  i>  written  without  contiaetiona. 

The  fint  edition  of  Athenaeni  waa  that  of  Aldua, 
Venice,  1514 ;  a  leeond  published  at  Basle,  1685 ; 
a  third  by  Caaaabon  at  Oenera,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  Torsion  of  Dalecatnpius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
af  Caen),  and  a  commentarf  published  in  1600 ; 
a  fourth  by  Scbweighiinseiv  Strasboig,  1 4  vols.  Bto. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  raluaUe  copy  of  the 
E^tome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindor^  3  Tola.  Bra, 
Leipsie,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweifp- 
hSttser  not  hanng  availed  himself  snfficiently  of 
the  aagadty  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  Tery  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naens  into  French  by  M.  Leievre  de  Villebnme, 
vnder  the  tide  "  Banquet  des  Sarans  par  Athen^" 
1789-1791, 5ToIs.4ta.  A  good  article  on  Schweig- 
hSuser's  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beview,  vol.  iil  1803.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AfifMuor),  a  celebrated  phyd- 
dan,  who  waa  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneum*. 
tid.  He  waa  bora  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Oalen  {De  BlemaU.  ax  Hippoer.  L  6.  toL  L  pi 
457 ;  jDe/bk  Med.  prooem.  toL  xiz.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem.  PalpiL,  ^  c.  6.  ToL  viL  p.  609 ;  De 
Di^.  Pub.  iT.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus.  {De  Mori.  Aeat. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  nnknown,  but  as  Agathinns  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Aoathinds],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  fint  century  after  Christ  (OaL  De  Dignaee. 
PmU.  i.  3.  ToL  viiL  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog,  Laert,  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
haTe  practised  at  Rome  with  great  snceeas.  Some 
■ceonnt  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pnenmatici 
ia  giTen  in  the  DieL  of  Ant  x,  v.  Piieimatiei,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
knovm.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Tolnminous 
writer,  u  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Oame.  Sfmplom.  ii. 
3.  ToL  Tii.  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  {GoU.  Medie.  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
howoTer,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  {OolL  Medic  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  6.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Caere^  HU.  de  la  MU. ;  Haller's  Bibliotk.  Medie. 
PraeL  ToL  1.  p.  190 ;  Osterhausen,  De  Sectae 
Pmeumatieonim  Mediamm  Hisloria,  Altorf^  1791, 
8to.;  and  Sprengel's  HiiL  de  la  Mtd. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Oreek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Orne,  TItp\  Oipmn  Xira^a  'Aicpitiit,  by  a  pei^ 
son  of  the  nameof  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  eortain  whether  he  ii  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici.         [\V.  A.  O.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  1 55th  Olympiad.  (Plin.^.iV. 
zxxiT.  8.  a.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  rA$nrayifas)  deUTen  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  fMing  of  the  democratical  party 
at  SyiBcase  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  bom  Athens,  b.  c.  415.  He  is  called 
Hfuu  wpovrinit,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  lo  have  been  an  actual 
n:^trate,  like  the  Roman  tribunua  plebis.  (Miil- 
ler.  Dor.  iil  9.  §  1.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
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ATHBNA'QORASCAAinry^).  I.ASausa, 
the  son  of  Arehestntides,  was  one  of  the  aaibaaa- 
don  sent  by  the  ."Wmmn  to  Leotyehides  shottly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Myoile,  &  c  479.  (Herod,  ii.  M.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  tht  had 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Doutriu 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  gssid 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dog  by  the  Rlw- 
dians.  Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  hot  k 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  as- 
bled  them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  ofietr 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  DemetrinSi  (Diod. 
XX.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  rf 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  200.  His  name  oocrus  not  mi- 
foequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  thst 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi  27,  35,  49, 
xxxii  5,  xxxiii  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  waa  an  officer  of  the  same  name  ia  Ike 
service  of  Peneus,  who  cominanded  at  Thesakeies 
in  the  war  with  the  Romana,  B.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xUv.  32.) 

There  wen  several  other  persons  of  this  asae, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Csmae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {pro  Flaee.  c  7) ;  a  Phtooie 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethns  dedioited  Us  wsA 
■wtfi  mr  npd  IIAanm  dropoifUm*  Al(wr  (PW 
tins.  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byoaliaa. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  CHrom.  p.  4;  Fabric  BM.  Gmc 
viLp.  101.)  [CP.M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  CA»i|>tt>^),  a  ORcia 

Shiloaopher  converted  to  the  Christian  rdigios, 
ourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  en.  Hit 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eaiebin 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biognphics! 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fiagment  i^  Pbilif- 
pna  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwrll  ikaf 
with  his  Diaertaiima  ta  Irmaimm.  In  tkii  d*- 
cument  it  is  stated,  that  Athenagons  was  the  6nt 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexasdris, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  sad 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apoisp  an 
behalf  of  the  Christiana.  It  is  added  that  he  ksd, 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  tke  Clirii- 
tiana ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptnm 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Bulk 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  sneited 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrines  «s*  >he 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenns  the  diia- 
pie  of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Pkilipfss 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  aadort 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaenuscies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras'i  defcwe 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addreaed  K 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  conteaded 
by  some  modem  scholars,  that  it  waa  pmented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  bat  it  bs 
been  shewn  by  irrefiagable  proofs,  that  the  a*- 
peron  to  whom  it  was  addressed  wen  M*^ 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodna.  In  this  view 
Baronina,  Petavius,  Tillemont,  Maianns,  Fslrinsi, 
Lumper,  and  many  othen  concur.  It  is  tarn, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrians  was  the  pBp<<< 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenns.  And  it  is  very  i»- 
probable  that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  e^ 
netted  with  the  celebrated  catechetical  sdiMl  « 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  Vm  it, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  pn's'T^f  * 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  ahove-aw*^ 
ed  Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defeaea  <f  as 
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«Mf  ofthe  RMURction.  BotK  of  tbew  an  wriV 
ta  vidi  ooMidenbla  ability  and  deganee,  and  in 
a  pan  Attk  atyle.  In  the  fint,  ha  Tigorandy 
naafcala  tho  diai]gea  of  ath^iw^,  profligacy,  and 
eumibnliim,  which  wen  prefancd  againtt  the 
cariy  Chiiatiana.  In  the  lecond,  he  ihewa  with 
BO  little  ingenuity,  that  the  pKsanptiTe  aigument* 
•fi'int  the  Chriiitian  doctrine  of  the  lesomction 
iR  inoandoaiTe, 

The  best  edition  of  the  woriu  of  Athenagona 
it  that  of  the  Benedictinea,  anperintended  by  Ma- 
mnm,  and  published,  together  with  the  writingt 
<f  Jnitin  Martyr,  Theophifau  of  Antioch,  and 
Hetmiaa,  in  one  TOhune,  folio,  Parii,  1742.  The 
other  cditiona  of  Atbenagoni  an  theie :  H.  Ste- 
pinai,  1&57,  icjsinted  at  Zmidi  in  1&S9,  and  at 
Cafa^ne  in  1686  ;  Biahop  Feli'k,  Oxfbid,  1682  ; 
Beclieaheig^  Jjofmg,  16»4-8£;  Deebair'a,  Ox- 
bd,  1706.  Hi*  wtwka  an  alio  giTen  in  the  edition 
«f  Jiatin  ICartyr,  publiahed  at  Parii  in  1615,  and 
ia  the  eidlections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Obertfaiiz.  J.  O.  Lindner'a  notea  to  hii  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  C3iriitiana  (LongoaaL  1774-75) 
il«win«  particular  tccommendiuioa.  The  writing! 
of  Atlii  la^m  ail,  with  fiagmenta  bam  other  ancient 
■athora,  were  tnuulated  into  Engliah  by  Darid 
Hmaphrejra,  London,  1714.  Then  ia  an  old 
tanlation  of  the  treatin  on  the  Reaorrection  by 
Sichard  P«der,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Oariaie. 
OlmmtmtatiodaAliemagaraerUaetSBnplUfhagi. 
BataT.  1819;  Polycatp  Leyaer, />uMrtB<ia  A ilda- 
altera,  Lipa.  I7S6.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  CASi^otV').  a  phja- 
am,  the  anthor  of  an  unedited  treatin  on  the 
Pabe  and  on  Urine,  of  which  then  ia  a  Latin 
U;].  of  the  deventh  century  in  the  Boyal  Idb- 
my  at  Paria.  Some  broiue  coini  struck  at 
SmyniB  in  honour  of  a  perton  named  Athena- 
gataa  were  thoogfat  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  hia  Diuai. 
4e  ATmraw  guiiaiiafaia  a  Smyreoea  ta  Medieanm 
Bamorem  ptroBmt,  Land.  1724,  4to.)  to  nbi  to 
Ae  phyaician  of  thi*  name ;  but  thii  ia  now 
geaeaUy  eonaidefed  to  be  a  mittake.  (See  Diet 
^  Aid,  a.  9.  AMiaa.)  A  work  on  A^gticaltan 
by  a  peraon  of  the  aame  name  i<  mentioned  by 
Tano  {De  Jit  RsuL  L  1.  S  9)  and  Cotnmella  {Dt 
AAotLl.  §10>  [W.A.O.] 

ATHENA'IS  f  AS^roti).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
tiae  of  Alezand«  the  Great,  bom  at  Erythtae. 
(Sirah.  ziT.  p.  645.) 

2.  Sunamed  PUlodtirgm  (^lA^ffTopyor),  the 
wife  of  ArioUnzBnea  II.,  king  of  Cappadoda,  and 
the  BMilhcr  of  Ariobananei  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XT.  4 ;  Eekhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appean  from  an 
bier^tian  (Eekhel,  iiL  p.  199),  tliat  the  wife  of 
Aridansanes  I.  waa  also  called  Athenaii. 

&  The  dangfater  of  Leontiaa.    [Eudocia.] 

ATHEVION  CA«irW«K).  1.  A  Cilician,  who  in 
the  teeond  aerrile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pntended  asttolo^cal  knowledge,  pra- 
cmed  hiaoaelf  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insiugents 
in  the  western  port  of  the  island.  Afier  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaenm,  he  joined  Salrius,  the  king 
of  the  tebda,  who,  nnder  the  influence  cS  a  tuspi- 
doDs  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
wards released  him.  Athenion  fonght  with  gnat 
bamy  in  a  battle  with  L.  Lidnius  LucuIIus,  and 
was  sererdy  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
be  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
Ms  gnnnd  for  some  time  snccessfolly,  but  in  B.  c 
IVI  tiie  Romans  sent  i^ainst  him  the  consul  M\ 
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AquBina,  who  snoeeeded  in  nbduing  the  insoi" 
genti,  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  band. 
(Died.  Pragm.  zxavi.;  Floroa,  iii  19;  Cic  i» 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nirkname  Athenio  was  giren  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.    (Cic  odAtLu.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  ban  one  of  whose  plays  (tha 
TaiMpeum)  Athenaena  (xir.  p.  660)  hiss  a  long 
extract. 

S.  A  tragic  poet,  tha  instructor  of  Leontent  tha 
Aigire.   (Athen.  Tiii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [AaiBTiON.] 

5.  A  mythognspher  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  ApoUonias  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (II.  xr.  718). 
(Camp.  U)bKk,A!/laopk.  il  p.  1220.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  ('Aiv'im'),  a  Greek  phyuciaa, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranns  (IM  Art*  OUlelr. 
p.  210)  aa  bring  a  follower  of  Erasistiatos,  and 
who  most  thenfon  hare  lired  some  time  between 
the  third.oentnry  before  and  {he  first  century  aiW 
ChiisL  He  may  reiy  poaaibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  fiinnnlae  is  preserved 
byCeUns.  (/>•  Afedfe  T.  25.  p.  95.)     [W.A.Q.] 

ATUE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  •  popl  of  Olandmi  of  Coiintfa, 
and  a  contemponary  probaUy  of  Nidaa,  whom  he 
resembled  and  excelled,  thvngh  hia  style  was 
harsher.  Ha  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  youngs  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxT.  1 1. 1.  40. 1  29.) 

2.  The  engaver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naplea,  repreaenting  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Biacci,  Mtm-  dtgli 
Ant  Imc  i.  30 ;  Miillar,  Ank.  d.  Kutut.  f.  498, 
Anm.2.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  CAftpfKnnrot),  a  Greek  physi- 
dan  (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largua,  {De  Ompot.  Medicam.  e, 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  some, 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  {De  Compoi,  Medicam. 
tee.  Lacoe,  iv.  8.  vol  xiL  p.  789.)     [W.  A.  O.J 

ATHENOCLES  ('A»i|nMAqt).  1.  The  kadcr 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Peiiaeeus.  The  datq 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.     (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyxicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v, 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  AJistardius.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenodes  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  histoiy  of  the  Assyrian*  and  Medea 
(Agathiaa,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'ASqiwcAqs),  •  oelebiated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (zi. 
pp.  781,  e,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODOTIUS  (*Afc,»«i^»).  1.  Of  A». 
Nos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  tune  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  diadple  of  Aristodes  and  Chrcstus. 
(Philost.  ra.  SopUit  ii.  14  ;  Endoda,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  fether  and  brother  of  the  poet  AHATua 
The  hitter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  'Aporoj.) 

S.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sunuuned  Cananites 
(Karavlnji)  from  Cana  in  Cilida,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  Alt,  xvi.  11)  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quAintedwithPosidonius,by  whom  probably  he  was 
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Inrtmcted  in  the  doetrinet  of  the  Stoici.  He  efter- 
wmid*  went  to  ApoUonia,  where  be  taught,  and 
attneted  ^e  noUee  of  Octamnn*,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  itood  high  in  the  &Taar  of 
the  emperor,  and  wai  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  aome  occauoni  with  conudenible 
freedom.  (Dion  Can.  lii  96,  Iri.  43 ;  Zonarai,  p. 
544,  h.)  Zoaimni  (L  6)  telle  ni,  that  the  gOTcnt- 
ment  of  Angiutua  became  milder  in  eonieqnenee  of 
hia  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodonu.  The 
young  Claodiiu  wa*  placed  under  hii  instmction. 
(Suet.  Omid.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tanni,  which  was  at  that  time  mitgovemed 
by  Boethui,  a  bvourite  of  Antoniui.  Atheno- 
donu procured  hii  expuliion  and  that  of  hia 
party,  and  leitored  order.  Through  hit  in- 
fluence with  Augnatu,  he  procured  for  his  native 
dty  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  hu  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  aaciiiice.  (Stiab. 
ziv.  p.  674 ;  Lucian,  Maenb,  21 ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
Ui.  7,  ad  Aa.  xvL  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Ariatotle  (Porphyr. 
M  OsUg.  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic  Oiieg.  p.  15,  h. ;  Sto- 
baeua,  Serm.  S3)  attributed  by  aome  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio ;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  (Staph.  'AyxidKti) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octovia  (Pint.  Poplie.  17); 
of  one  npi  imuSiif  koI  nuMdt  (Athen.  zii.  |^519); 
of  a  woii:  called  ntftfrarai  (Diog.  Lae'rt  iii.  3,  v. 
86),  and  of  some  others,    (rabrw.  BitU  Oraea.  iii. 

L543;    Hoffinann,  Dittrt  dt  Atitm.  Taneiui, 
pa.  1732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mtmaira  de  FAcad.  de$ 
Jtuar.  six.  p.  77.) 

4.  Somamed  CORDTLIO  (K^iiAImv),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  bom  at  Tanus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Peigamos,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  tut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistenL  He  removed  fiom  Peigamua  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  tt.  Cato,  at  whoae  house  he  died. 
(Stisb.  ziv.  p.  674;  Diog.  laHtL  viL  34;  Plut. 
ChLMm.  10  i  Seaee.  de  TranmulL  Aubmi,  e.  S,  Bf. 
X.4.) 

5.  An  EamUiiN,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
tiwofiy^liara.  (Photiua,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rnonaa,  a  riietoricion  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tDian.  (iL  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  LaerL 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  ounces  were  not  equaL 

8.  Of  TAiuua.     [See  Noa.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Taos,  a  player  on  the  cithaia,  was  one  of 
the  perfonnen  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  &  c  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statin.  There  was 
alao  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
wen  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  ziL  p.  538.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  {'ABvtlifas),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  eentnry  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
tempotaiy  of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Bpidemie  DiteoMO,  'Entif/uo,  is 
quoted.    (Sfmpoi.  viii.  9.  §  1.)         [W.  A.  O.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  {"/LBiireSapot).  1.  A  at»- 
toary,  a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
sutuea  of  Zeus  and  ApoUo,  which  were  dedicated 
br  the  Ldcedaemoniana  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potami.  He  was  sJao  fomed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.    He  was  •  pn^ 
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of  the  elder  Polydetus,  and  flonriabed  at  the  a 
of  the  fifth  oentniy  n.  c.  (Pans.  x.  9.  |  8;  Pla 
11.  AT.  xxziv.  19,  init.,  and  g  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  aon  and  pupil  of  Agcondc 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  «»«<'ti«^  tb 
group  of  Laocoon.    [AoiaiNDSB.]       [C  P.  U. 

ATHENO'OENES  ('A««>o74n|*), the  author  i 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Ccphalin 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'OENES  (^Aafi,ry4rns),  a  Chiittisi 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  mora  is  known  with  ear 
tainty  than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  th 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  fiicoda,  i 
hymn  in  whidi  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spat  «a 
acknowledged.    We  learn  thia  Caet  (ran  St  Bad, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.    (Dt  Sfirti 
Sancto,  c  29.)     On  the  supposed  authority  <f  tka 
testimony,  some  have  enoneoosly  attriboltd  ti 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (Ih*"  Mo^i) 
beginning  A^{a  tv  Hirrait  B»^,  and  the  evtsin) 
hymn  (oiwwt  iartpuit)    beginning  Mi  biofii 
rylat  84{nr.     (For  the  hymns  themadTCS,  Me 
Usher,  Dim.  da  S^mUo-ApoMin,  ftc:  p.  Uj 
Thomas  Smith's  MuneOamta  pnora,  f.  153;  Fa- 
bric Bibl.  Or.  vil  pp.  171-2.)     But  Baaa  in  Ikia 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  mcnkf 
hymn,  while  he  ezpreaaly  distinguishes  the  tnaiag 
hymn  bum  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  aaya  ikM  kt 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.    Cbt«  Ub 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volsne 
of  bis  Historia  Liteiaria  (ed.  1688),  but  cnrtdt  il 
in  the  dissertation  de  LiMt  M  Qfim  BcdakMt 
Onteormm,  appended  to  the  second  volone,  pal- 
lished  in  1698.     Le  Moyne  makes  Atheaopsn 
contemporary  with  Clemena  Alezandrinut,  anl  it- 
presents  him  as  snSering  under  the  empenr  Sen- 
rus.     In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  coocK 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  abave-dted  psait|«  is 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  vb> 
the  martynlogies  represent  as  sufiering  cnla  Di*' 
cletian.   Baronius  and  Tillemont  strsagely  aop^ 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  aaae  «w  AtW 
nagons,  whose    apology    for  the  ChiistisBi  ns 
addressed  to  M.  Annlios  Antoninns  snd  ku  M 
Commodos.     (Le  Moyne,     Varia  Saaa,  a.  |^ 
1095-6;    Tillemont,  Mhrnobv,  Ac.  il  P  <^ 
Lumper,  HitUiria  Tlieologieo-Crkka,  &c  ir.  fM% 
40  i  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  viL  pp.  170-2.)    [J-M-MJ 

ATHO'US  f  AftJoiX  a  surname  of  Zena,  Uasd 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  sod  had  s  M) 
(Hesych.  a.  v.;  AeschyL  Agam.  270l)      [I'Rj 

ATHRYILATUS  ('ABj«rfX«r«i),  s  W* 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Ph*!?  ■ 
one  of  the  spenken  in  his  S/mpoiiteo*  (u  <) 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  tks  ««  • 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  swwii  c»l«J 
after  Christ  [W.A.O.J 

ATHYMBRUS  CM^iitfii),  ATHngJ* 
DUS  {'tMiafOo,),  and  HYDBPLUSfT'**' 
Aot),  three  bnthera,  who  came  ftam  U<*"**"J 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  <»*°  y 
their  names.  These  cities  woe  sito«|*2 
sorted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fconied  tjT^ 
the  town  of  Nyaa,  whence  the  latter  "P^ 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Stnb  xiv.  f  ""'I 
Steph.  Bya.  a.  v/Kh^pa.)  A 

ATIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Abm  *'*V!!J 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sUter  of  C.  •'"^"VJTi!,! 
She  was  married  to  C.  Oetaviu^  snd  »?T(ii 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Cseaar.    I°''V^ 
4;Ven.Pata59.)    She  pretended  lhstA«P*- 
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ATIUCINU& 
*n  Ike  am  of  ApaOo,  vho  had  intaaant  with 
bs  in  tlie  fiwm  of  a  diagan,  while  die  was  deeping 
■a  aae  oeeaaion  in  the  tenipie  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cmi.  zIt.  1;  Soet.  OcL  94.)  She  caicAiUjr  at- 
Irnded  to  the  education  of  her  ion,  and  ii  on  thi* 
aocount  rliaiwJ  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogne  on 
Utaton  (c  29)  akng  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Audia,  the  mother  of  C  Juliut 
CKaar.  Her  husband  died  in  B.  c  59,  when  her 
un  was  only  four  yean  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
■■atrird  L.  Marctos  Phili{ipiu,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c  oS.  On  the  death  of  Julias  Caesar,  she  and 
her  hnafaand  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  aeoept- 
ing  tile  inheritance  which  his  gieat-nnde  had  left 
him.  (nat.CSa41;Soet.Oii.8;TeU.PaLii60; 
Apfian,  A  C  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
au^ip  of  her  son,  B.  a  43,  and  was  hmouied  with 
a  p^Ee  fnnenL  (Suet.  OeL  61 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
xlnL  17.) 

ATIA  OENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  OD  coins  with  one  ( ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
findboth.<iMBnand^tnH.  Thisgensdoesnot^>pear 
to  haxe  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  membera  erer  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Aagoatna  waa  connected  with  it  on  Lis  mother'k 
Bde  [AtiaJ,  the  flattery  of  the  poets  deiired  its 
■it%in  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  fiuher  of 
Capya.  (Virg.  ^ea.  t.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  BjLLBn^  LABiBKua,  Rurus  Vakvs  : 
bt  thoae  who  baTe  no  cognomens,  see  Anus. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Bslbos  and  Lobienus.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  145.) 
ATl'DIUS  aE'MINUS.  [GuiiNua] 
ATIO.IA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
esina  the  name  always  ooenn  with  <nily  one  (,  but 
in  MSSk  naoally  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
AtiUi  under  the  republic  are,  Bulbus,  Calatinuh, 
Loxeaa,  Rbqulus,  Sbbiunus  ;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patridaniL  (Dionys.  zL 
CI.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  eonaolship  was  M.  AtQius  Regains,  in  Bl  c 
335 ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  leTaral  consuls  of  this 
same  umder  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
fnmd  on  orins  is  Sanaua,  which  qipears  to  be  the 
■ame  as  &miinis.  (Eckhel,  r.  p.  146.)  For  those 
AtiHi  who  hare  no  cognomen,  see  Amjua. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
en  the  obTerse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  rcTcrse  the  IMosenri,  with  the  insctiption  M. 
Atiu.  and  underneath  Roiu. 
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ATILICI'NUS,  a  Soman  jurist,  who  probably 
Kvsd  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  hare  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Pneulns  (Heinee.  Hi$l.  Jur.  Rom. 
1 230),  to  lAam  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  &om  Proculns. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  sereral  times  referred 
to  in  the  Ingest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(-2.  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  anthority ;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  &om  him,  and  the  mmies  of  his  works 
bsTC  not  been  preserred,  though  Bach  (/fu<.  Jur. 
Horn.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit.  4. 
a  7.  pr.,  that  he  published  rnpoan.       [J.  T.  O.] 


ATI'LIUS.  I.  L.  AriLiva,  a  plebeuin,  tensufav 
tribuM  ac.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Lir.  t.  IS,  18( 
Died.  xir.  54, 90.)  He  most  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilins,  the  consuhu  tribune  in  B.  e.  444  (lir. 
It.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longns,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysios  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilicr,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  a  31 1, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  irith  his 
coUeagne,  C.  Marcios,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  l^osa, 
the  usual  number  leried  at;3ually.  (LIt.  ix.  SO.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  iu  mib  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  tall  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  nnmher.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.     (Comp.  Lir.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atiuus,  quaestor  in  B.  c.  216,  shun  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  dumuTiri  in  b.  c 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  I^ 
Manlhis,  the  pnKtor,  had  rowed.  (Lir.  zxiiL  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  uie  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  sonendered  to  Hsnnibal  in 
BL  c  215.     (Liv.  xxir.  1.) 

7.  L.  ATU.1U8,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.     (Ur.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Aiiuua,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Oeta- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  PouQas  to 
Samothiaoe  in  B.  c.  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Somothncian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Ut.  x1».  S.) 

9.  L.  Atuiiw,  the  jurist.    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  JL.n. 
27 ;  but  iu  consequence  of  the  slight  and  cardess 
manner  in  which  it  was  boilt,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  ^lectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
(7U.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tadttts,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilins 
waa  banished  in  consequence.  (Tae.  Atia.  ir.  62, 
68.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  dty. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  9P I  38)  he  is 
called  PuUuu  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cieera  (.dabs:  c.  2),  Adlius,  not  Atilius.  He  waa 
among  the  eaitiMt  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Conii^ 
caniusi,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  ha 
was  remarkable  fin  his  science  <•  proJUmio.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
Sapiau,  although,  befon  his  time,  the  junst  P. 
Sanpronius  (who  was  consul  B.  c  304)  had  aiy 
quired  the  cognomen  Safin*,  less  expiesnve  to 
Latin  ears,  Sapieiu  was  afterwards  a  title  fii»- 
quently  given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cie.  <b  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinee.  HuL  Jwr.  Rom.  g 
125.)  [J.T.G.] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  rf  the  eaily  Roman  poets, 
is  cbssed  among  ihe  comic  poets  n  Rome  by  Vnl- 
catius  Sedigitns,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit.  {Ap,  GelL  xf, 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  trandated  into  Latin  the 
Electia  of  Sophocles  (Cie.  d»  Fbi.  i.  2 ;  oomp.  SneU 
Oaa.  84),  it  would  ^ipear  that  he  wrote  tngediea 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  howevor,  may 
have  been  both  supeiior  to^  and  mora  namenus 
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than,  the  fiinner ;  and  thii  would  lie  a  niffldent 
naun  why  Sedigitni  claiaed  him  among  the  comic 
poeta,  without  haring  fccoiitm  to  the  improbable 
conjectare  of  Weichert  [Poet.  Laim,  Rdipuae, 
p.  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electn  of  Sopho- 
clet  into  a  comedy.  Among  hi*  other  playa  we 
hare  the  title*  of  the  following:  Miaiyoiiot  (Cic 
l\ae.Dup.  ir.  II),  Boeotia  {Van.  L.  L.  n.  R9, 
ed.  MUUer), 'AYpowot,  and  Cbmfflortmfet.  (Vair. 
Of.  OM.  iii.  3u)  According  to  another  raiding 
the  la*t  thra^  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aqniilin*. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  bj  Cicero  (od 
All,  zir.  20),  and  a  few  wori*  preaerred  in  two 
pauage*  of  Varro  (£.  L.  Til  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilin*  ha*  come  down  to  ni.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  L  e.) 
call*  him  poela  tbrutuuu,  and  Licinin*  deacribe* 
him  a*  /emu»  leriptar.    (Cic.  de  Pin.  I.  c.) 

ATI'lIUS    FOBTUNATIA'NUS.      [Four 

TUNATIANUg.] 

ATILLA,  ^e  mother  of  Lncan,  was  accused  hy 
her  own  aon,  in  A.  d.  66,  as  priry  to  the  conspiracy 
■gainst  Nen,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
wa*  not  acquitted.    (Tac  Aim.  xr.  66,7  \ .) 

ATIHE'TUS,  a  freodman  and  panmonr  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nen,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  £6.  Agripfnna, 
aoweTer,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly wa*  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Aan.  ziiL  19,  21, 
22  \ 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIU3,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Soma  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  wa*  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Largns,  in  the  first  century 
after  Chnit,  and  who  i*  aaid  by  him  {De  Compoi. 
Medieom.  c.  29.  §  120)  to  hare  been  the  shve  of 
a  idiyaidan  named  Casaiu*,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Oalen  {Dt  Canqiot.  Medieam.  sac.  Loeot,  ir.  8,  vd. 
xii.  p.  771)>  under  the  name  of  Atimetnu  ('Ati- 
/«(T(iii). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  AreUater, 
is  mo*t  probably  a  different  person,  and  lired  later 
than  the  icign  of  Auguitus.  (Fabric  Biil,  Or. 
■ni.  ziii.  p.  94,  ed.Tet. ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Laig.  pp.  18»-».)  [W.  A.  O.] 

There  is  iV  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoeo,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freod- 
nMui  of  Pamphiloa,  the  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberina,  which  ha*  been  published  by  Burmann 
(Ami.  Lot.  ToL  iL  p.  90),  Meyer  {Antk  LaL  n. 
1274),  and  Wemsdorf  (PoSL  Ltd.  MU.  ToL  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  putty  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  sjare  of 
Caaaius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wenudorf,  ToL 
iii.  p.  139) ;  and  Lipsius  {ad  Toe,  Aim.  ziii.  19) 
imagine*  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freednun  at 
Domitia  spoken  of  abore ;  but  we  cap  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATrNIA  QBNS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
ber* of  this  gen*  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  B.  c 
188,     All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Labio. 

ATIUS.     1.  L.  Anus,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  B,  c.  178. 
(Ut.x1L7.) 
■    3.  a  Anin,  the  PeCgniaii,  beUngad  U  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  poaaeiaioa  af  Sola*, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  a.  c  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  agunst  the  town,  the  ia- 
habitants  ^  which  opened  the  gates  is  acm  s> 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  Atins  otf 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  hi*  owa  icqoeat 
he  was  sent  to  Caeaar,  who  dismissed  him  gnhsit 
(Caes.  A  ai.  18.)  Cicero  write*  (ad  >ltt  riii.  4) 
as  if  Atia*  himsdf  had  samndeicd  the  ton  Is 
Antony. 

.  ATLAS  ('ArAot),  according  to  Heuod  {Tkitg. 
507,  Ac.),  a  son  of  japetna  and  Gymene,  sod  s 
brother  of  Menoetins,  Prometheus,  and  EpimetlKai; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  $  S),  his  motlicr'i 
name  was  Asia  \  and,  according  to  Hygina  {Fii. 
Pra^.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.    For 
other  accounts  see  Died.  iii.  60,  ir.  27 ;  Plat  On- 
<i<u,p.  114;  Serr.  a<{.<4e&  iv.  247.    AecoriiagU 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Atlas  basvi 
the    depth  of  all  the   sea,  and  bean  the  ket 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  cany  all  sraaal 
(4/1^  txixr^),  earth  and   henTen.    {Od.  L  ii.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaTen  with  )m 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  AeschyL  i'rML347,ie.; 
Paiia.T.  18.§1,  ll.§2.)     In  these  paangcs  Atlas 
ia  described  either  as  bearing  heaTen  slene,  or  at 
bearing  both  hesTen  and  earth  ;  and  aemal  t» 
dem  achoUirs  hsTe  been  engaged  in  iuTntigstia; 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hoaiaic 
expression  df^t  (xxw'',    if  the  tignificstioa  i> 
"  the  columns  which  keep  astmder  heaTen  tsd 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  concnnil 
a*  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  esnli^ 
surface ;  but  if  they  mean  **  bear  or  sopport  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  a*  forming  the  d^ 
cnmference  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  laslt  d 
heaTen  rests  appamitlji.    In  either  esse,  the  siesn- 
ing  of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.    In  the  Hmccs 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  s  ^^ 
human  or  dirine  being,  irith  a  perseosl  erialnB, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  noontaia. 
The  idea  of  heaTcn-bearing  Atlas  is,  aocordisg  ti 
Letnnne,  a  mere  personification  rf  a  coaaogisfW 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  Tiews  entertained  bf 
the  ancient*  respecting  the  naton  of  hearea  and  iH 
reUtion  to  the  earth ;  and  such  a  penoDifial)<"i 
when  once  e«tabli*hed,  wa*  further  deTclo|»<  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  sack  at  thai  a 
theTituia.  ThuaAilai  is  detcribed  as  the  leader  d 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zens,  and,  be><>( 
conquered,  he  wa*  condemned  to  the  labour  of  i**'^ 
ing  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.    (Hesiod,  I  ^ 
Uygin.  Fab.  160.)  Still  kter  tmditioDt  diafort  tk 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalialx>>>*"^ 
pretations  upon  it,  and  m^e  Atlas  a  man  ^  ** 
metamorphosed  into  a  monntain.  ThaeOTiil(«* 
It.  630,4c.,  comp.  ii.  296)  rehites,  that  Pcnra»n« 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  *»''™r 
whereupon  Pcrteus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  M^ 
dusa,  changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  °i>  '"^ 
rested  hearen  with  aU  ita  stan.    Othen  go  •n" 
further,  and  repieaent  Atlas  as  a  poweifiJ  '"* 
who  po*se**ed  great  knowledge  of  the  eou»  « 
the  etars,  and  who  vraa  the  fint  who  ttii(°'  °T° 
that  hearen  had  the  ibrm  of  a  globe.    H«wt  l» 
expression  that  hearen  rested  on  hii  thonlden  •* 
regarded  as  a  mere  figuratire  mode  of  f^'T 
(Diod.  iiL  60,  ir.  27 1  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  Si  S^V* 
Am.  U  745 ;  Taeta.  ad  Lgmpkr.  873.)    A«  »* 
the  story  of  .^Uaa  ic&tied  to  one  i  ""  " 
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lAkk  «••  bettered  tocziat  on  the  ezmme  boimdBrf 
ef  the  euth ;  bat,  u  geagn^kiod  knowkdge  extend- 
ed, the  nuK  of  AUb*  ma  tmufened  to  otAer  pluet, 
and  tlua  we  nad  of  sManritaniBn,  Italian,  Anadian, 
and  enn  of  a  Cancaaiaii,  Atlaa.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
DKnya.i.61;  Serr.  ad.daa.Tiii.  1S4.)  ThecoDt- 
BM»  cqrimoD,  hoverer,  ma,  that  the  hesTen-bearing 
Allaa  «aa  in  the  north-wettem  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  lanfft  of  moontaini  in  that  part  of  the  vortd 
bean  tfaia  name  of  Atlaa  down  to  Uii«  day.  Atlas  i* 
■id  to  haTe  been  the  &ther  of  the  Fleiadea  hj 
Pieiane  or  by  Heeperia,  of  the  Hyade*  and  Heipe- 
ndea  by  Aedua,  and  of  Oenomau  and  Maea  by 
Stoopo.  (ApoBod.  iii.  10.  §  I;  Died.  ir.  27;  Serr. 
ad  Jem.  nii.  130.)  Dione  and  Calypao,  and  Hyai 
mi  Ueaperaa,  an  lihewiae  called  hii  children. 
(Hon.  CU.  Tii.  345 :  Hygin.  Fab,  83.)  AUat  ma 
fainted  by  Panaemia  on  the  parapet  mmnmding 
the  atatoe  of  the  Olympan  Zeiu(Paai.T.  ll.§2); 
OB  the  cheat  of  Cypiela*  he  ma  leen  carrying  hea- 
Tm  and  '■""'"p  in  hii  hand*  the  golden  apple*  of 
the  Ueapeiidea;  and  on  the  throne  of  ApoUo  at 
Aioyclae  he  waa  Ukewiie  repmented.  (Pan*,  t. 
18.  $  I,  iii.  18.  §  7;  oomp.  HeSker,  in  the  Al^/rm. 
&im/Mihmg  for  1832,  No.  74,  &e. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Jrdamonm  tmii  dia  HetperiJem,  Berlin,  1838; 
KamMaU  Sat  1836,  No.  64,  &c ;  O.  Hermann, 
Oia-naiio  da  AtlamU,  Lip*.  1820.)  [L.a] 

AT08SA  {'K-naaa),  the  daughter  of  Cymi, 
and  the  wife  aaeeeairely  of  her  brother  Cambyae*, 
of  ^icTdi*  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareiu*  Uyttaspi*, 
VKt  whom  afae  poneeaed  great  inflnence.  Excited 
by  the  deeciiptioa  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
ccdea  [DjtMOCBDKs],  *be  i*  laid  to  have  urged 
DkniiiB  to  the  inTaaion  of  that  country.  She  bon 
Dareia*  fbor  eon*,  Xerze*,  Ha*i*te*,  Aehaemenea, 
and  Hyataape*.  (Hrnd.  iu.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
Tii.2,3,  64,  82,  97;  Aeidiyl. /Vnoe.)  According 
t>  a  tale  related  by  Aapanui  (ad  AriiloL  BUie.  p. 
124),  Atoaaa  wa*  killed  and  eaten  by  her  aon 
Xerxe*  in  a  fit  of  dittraction. 

HeUanicn*  refaitcd  (Tatinn,  e.  Grate,  init.; Clem. 
Alex.  JtrtMH.  L  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atoaaa 
waa  the  firat  who  wrote  epiatleai  Thia  atatement 
i*  seceiTcd  by  Bentley  {Pialam,  p.  S8fi,  &e.),and 
is  employed  by  him  aa  one  argument  against 
the  aatfaoiticity  of  the  pretended  epistle*  of  Pha- 
hria.  [a  P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  bnuly-name  of  the  Sem- 
pnoia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patridans,  and 
woe  dutingaiahed  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  re- 
paUie ;  but  after  the  year  B.  c  380,  no  member  of 
the  fioaily  i*  mentioned  till  B.  c.  8^ 

1.  A.  SuraoNiCB  ATBATiMim,  eonsol  b.  c 
497.  (Lir.  ii.  21 ;  Dionyi.  tL  1.)  He  had  the 
chaige  gf  the  dty  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Be^hu  was  fought  (Oionys.  vi.  2),  which  i*  Tar 
nsnaly  placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  waa  consul  again  in  491,  when  be  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
euni  for  the  people.  (Lit.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Uemican*  and  Volscian*  in 
487,  Atratina*  waa  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  ^  city.  (Dionya.  Tiii  64.)  Ha  waa  intenez 
in  482.     (Dianys.  riiL  90.) 

2.  A  Skxpbonius  A.  r.  ArKATiNDa,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  B.  c  444,  the  year  in  which 
thia  office  was  first  instituted.  In  eonseqnence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Lir.  IT.  7  ;  Dionyi^  xL  61 ;  .I>iod.  zii  32.) 
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3.  L.  SxMPKOiaim  A.  r.  Atratinos,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c.  444.  He  wa*  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanns,  and 
they  were  the  tint  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
zi  62,  63 ;  LiT.  It.  7,  8 ;  Cie.  a<<  Fast.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  SaiirBONius  L.  r.  A.  h.  Atratinur, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  cousufau  tribune  three  times,  in 
B.  a.  42fi,  420,  and  416.  (LiT.  iv.  33,  44,  47 } 
Diod.  xiL  81,  xiii.  9.) 

6.  C.  SBMrRONiua  A.  r.  A.  M.  Atratini;!, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  LiTy  (It.  44) 
the  patntlu  of  No.  4,  was  consul  B.  c  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veladans. 
Through  his  negligence  and  cardessBcas  the  Ro- 
man army  was  neariy  defeated,  and  was  sared 
only  through  the  exertians  of  Sex.  Tempanins,  one 
of  the  officer*  of  the  caTalry.  The  battle  wis  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  loet. 
The  conduct  of  Atmtinna  ezdted  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  aoeused  br  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensiua,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entrcatie*  of  Tempanins  and 
three  other*  of  hi*  colleague*,  who  had  serred  under 
Atratinns,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  roTived,  howcTcr,  in  420,  and  Atiatinna  wis 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (LiT.  it.  87— 
42,  44 ;  VaL  Max.  tl  6.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atbatinvs,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctiu*  Cincinnatn*, 
B.  c  380.    (LiT.  Ti.  28.) 

7.  h.  SaiirBONiDS  Atratinuh,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  (Comp.  Suet 
de  Oar.  JUtt.  2.)  In  hi*  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  OS,  Cieen>  speaks  highly  of  Atratinna. 
{Pro  Cad.  1,  S,  7.)  This  Atratinns  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  B.  c,  34,  elected  in  the 
phue  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  foroor. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  f 'A-rpa{),  a  wm  of  Penein*  and  Bub, 
firom  whom  the  town  of  Atiax  in  Heatiaeoti*  was 
belieTed  to  haTe  deiiTed  it*  name.  (Steph.  Byx. 
s.n.)  He  iraa  the  fother  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caoii*,  the  hitter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poieidon 
wa*  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenua,  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ot.  Mtt.  xiL  190,  Ac)       [L,  S.] 

ATREIDES  ('ArpstSiis),  a  patronymie  from 
Atreu*,  to  deeignate  his  sons  and  descendant*. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designate* 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  aignUies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  MenehuuL  (Horn.  IL  i. 
12,  &C. ;  Hot.  Oarm.  ii  4.  7,  &c)  [L.  &] 

ATREUS  ^KrpM),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia, a  gandaon  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
ThyestesandNidppe.  [Pblopb.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of 
Pleisthene* ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  hi*  *on 
Pl«*theDea,  who  wa*  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menehuu,  and  Anazibia,  either  by  Plei*thene*  of 
by  Atieu*  [Aoahbmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pebpa, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (SchoL  oif 
Ewrip.  Orat.  fi;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&C.;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  I  462.)  The  tragic  iate  of  the 
house  of  Tsntalus  gaTe  ample  materials  to  the  trar 
gic  poet*  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  hia 
brodier  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameik  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chiyi^iipu, 
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the  wm  of  Pdopi  nnd  the  nyniph  Az!oehe  or  nn- 
naia.  (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schd.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiut  on  Thncjdide*  (i.  9^, 
who  Menu  hinuelf  to  justify  the  remark  of  hu 
commentator,  it  wa*  Pelopt  himielf  who  killed 
Ou3r>>PP<>*-  Atreui  and  Thyettee  herenpon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  eoniequancea  of  their  deed, 
«r,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydidec,  to 
escape  the  &te  of  Chryripptu.  Sthenelni,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  tister  Nicippe  (the 
ScnoL  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydamein)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  aseigned  to  them 
■1  their  residence.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  g  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eorystheni,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  oat  against  the  Heraeleidi,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  unde  Acreos; 
and  after  the  £ill  of  Eoiystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tnntalusk  Thyestes  aednced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  nbbed  him  also  of  the  hunb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eostath-od/fon. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  wa*  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  wit'ioot  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  pert  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest GODtmdiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
iinder  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  hod  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  oider  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  recondled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  ions  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordored  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  boose  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  tamed  away  his  Bum 
Gram  the  fiightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  ^^^luii.  1598; 
Snph.  AJ.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  Moreity  and  fiunine,  and  the  orar 
cle,  when  consulted  wont  the  menus  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  seareh  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotns,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  fiither,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  hun.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  hia  existence, 
lent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  {Agam.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  seareh  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus waa  recognised  by  his  fitther;  and,  returning 
to  Atnusr  be  preteoded  to  ban  killed  Thyeates, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself  who  ma  jiat  o&iing  iq^ 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea^oaaC  (Hygin.  Pak,  8S.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  eziated  in  the  Ume  <f 
Pausanias.  (iL  16.  g&)  The  treasory  af  Alms 
and  his  sons  at  Myoenoe,  which  is  menlioaed  hy 
Pausanias  (t  &),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  stfll 
(Milller,  Ordom.  p.  239)  ;  bat  the  rains  wtiA 
Miiller  there  describes  are  above  gnond,  whenas 
Pausanias  calls  t)ie  building  iriyaia.        (L.  &) 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britsia 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  n.  c  St,  while  Csosr 
himself  manhed  into  the  interior  of  the  osaaHy. 
(Caes.  B.a.r.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  Is 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Csosr 
in  Afnea,  B.  c.  47,  but  his  life  was  i^ared.  (Caes. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.    [AsRCHtNn,  p.  36,  h.] 

ATROPATES  ('Arponinir),  called  Alnpa  hf 
Diodom*  (zviii.  4),  a  Peraian  aatrap,  appamtly  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medes,  tegeilKr 
with  die  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Saeesinse,  si  the 
battleof  Guagomeh,  aa  331.  After  the  dcatli  of 
Dareius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Aleisa- 
der.  (Arrian,  iiL  8,  iv.  18.)  Hi*  daighter  ns 
married  to  Podiccaa  in  the  nnptnis  ceMntsd  at 
Susa  in  B.  c.  324 ;  and  he  received  frem  hisfcikt^ 
in-bw,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  sf  tka 
Oreatcr  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4 ;  Justin.  xviiL  4; 
Died.  ^  e.)  In  the  northern  port  of  the  oaatij, 
called  after  him  Medm  Atropalene,  he  cslaliBiM 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  tat 
down  to  the  time  of  Strebo.  (Stiab.  xi  f.  Stt) 
It  was  related  by  (oma  anthon,  that  Alnsslcs  to 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  *  IraiidRd 
women,  said  to  be  Atnoioni ;  but  Anian  (til  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

ATROPOS.    [MoiRA*.] 

ATTA,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  aRoman  eoBriepsrt, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  ke 
died  at  Rome  in  8.  c.  7R,  and  was  buiied  si  ths 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  rood.  (Hw» 
nym.MAH*&.Cilraa.OL  175,3.)  His  iniiaa 
Atta  wi*  given  him,  according  to  Ftstas  (<.  aX 
from  a  defect  in  his  fiset,  to  which  diiuiialssi* 
many  commentaton  suppose  that  Hones  aSades 
in  the  lines  (^  iL  I.  79), 
"  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floresque  penmbtU  Altse 

Fabula,  si  dubitem ;" 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  nnd  fer-fetched,  thatwssi* 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  Il  If**!^ 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Hoiaoe,  thrt  "'• 
plays  of  Atta  wjre  very  popular  in  his  tine-  »j* 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  R""-^  ^j^ 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Seiio,  5 i ),  in  *hi«  w 
name  occurs,  i*  evidently  cormpt  ^ 

The  comedies  of  Attn  belonged  to  the  daa  (aM 
by  the  Roman  grammarian*  togalai  l"^""^ 
(Diomedes,  iiL  pi  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  «*► 
dies  in  which  Roman  mannen  and  Romsii  pen"* 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  fc'  6*P*^ 
of  the  foUowing  plays  of  Atta  have  come  d*^** 
us :  Aedilkia  (OdL  viL  9 ;  Diomed.  iiL  p  <»/! 
Aqaae  Caiidm  (Non.  Marc  p.  133.  H,  >**;,''• 
Omdliatrui  (GeH  vii.  9);  Lmabn»»  (»»■•  ** 
p.  46a  22)  j  MaUriem,  though  this  was  P^J 
written  by  Afianiua,  and  ia  wrongly  ""'jj 
AtU  (Schol.  Craqu.  ad  Hor.  J^  iL  I.  «);  Ifg; 
kmsia  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Kd.  viL  88);  *w*..'''^ 
cion,  vii.  p.  764);  S^fSeaOt  {U»talb.Ma.'V< 
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Tin  Ptrt^iutmi.    (Ptiviaa,  riiL  p.  828.)     The 
fiigmeata  of  Atta  ue  collected  bjr  Botbe,  in  PokU 
Seat,  ZaL  nL  r.  {ar.  ii  p.  97,  Ac. ;  eompua  Wa> 
dwit.  A>eL  LaL  Hdiamae,  p.  S45. 

ATTAOI'NUS  CATTarylMf ),  the  «»  of  Phiy 
aBBL,  one  of  die  lea^g  men  in  Thebei,  betrayed 
Tk^MO  to  Xene*  on  In*  inmiaa  of  Greece  (Puu. 
tB.  10.  S  I)>  and  took  an  active  part  in  fiiTmir  of 
tke  Peniana.  He  inrited  Maidonina  and  6fl]r  of 
the  noUeat  Peniana  in  hia  army  to  a  splendid 
faaiHiiiet  at  Thebei,  ihortly  before  the  battle  of 
Phtaea,  bl  c  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeka 
marched  i^ainst  Thebea,  and  required  Attaginni, 
vith  tlie  other  pnitiaana  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delrreied  np  to  them.  This  ma  at  first  reftued ; 
bat,  after  the  dty  had  been  besieged  (ur  twenty 
days,  hia  fellow-citiieni  determined  to  comply  with 
the  denmnda  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginoa  made  his 
ttrmf»,  but  his  &nuly  were  handed  orer  to  Paosa- 
aiaa,  who  diamiaaed  them  without  injury.  (Hend. 
ix.  15,  86,  88 ;  Athen.  it.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTAI.I'ATA,*  MICHAEL,  a  judge  and  pio- 
enwil  under  Mifhael  Dneaa,  emperor  A  the  fiist, 
at  whoae  c«mmand  ha  pobHshnl,  a.  n.  1073,  a 
work  cxmtaining  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
^  name  wohifUi  rafiuror  ifroi  vpeeyfuaraali.  This 
wnk  waa  tianilatrd  into  Latin  by  LenndaTiua, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ToioiBa  of  hia  collection,  Jtu  OraeeaSommnmi. 
If  it  ia  a  ^ooa,  as  might  be  inferred  fiom  the  title, 
no  oiae  haa  yet  obserred  the  bet  or  discorered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  Uohuta  rofutcir  is 
■saaBy  translated  ojnu  da  ran.  The  historians  of 
BooBan  Uw  before  Hitter  (Ritter,  ad  Htmee.  HkL 
J.  JZ.  S  406)  wrote  winuta  for  Tohyw.  Then  are 
vmay  manascripts  of  the  woric  in  ezistmce,  which 
diSear  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leandanna  (Bach,  HuL  J.Itf.  682.)  It  may 
be  meatianed  that  extiacts  bom  a  similar  eon- 
tempoiary  aroik,  vipolns  nr  riiwy,  by  Michael 
Pseifaia,  are  ginn  by  Leonelanat  aa  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  a>  if  they  were 
praae,  wheicaa  they  an  really  ipedmens  of  the 
■wAtruol  crixM,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ao- 
aent  or  emphasis  i*  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
qaaatity.  [PsBLLua.]  (Heimbadi,  Aneedola,  i. 
12S-6  ;  C.  K  ZarhariiMS  Hutoriaa  Jura  Grateo- 
Jbssii»<{e»Mal»,p.71,Heidelbeig,1839.)[J.T.G.] 
ATTA'LION  ("AttoMw),  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
ciatea,  which  ia  now  lost.  His  data  is  rery  nneer- 
tain,  aa  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Ceamietttaiy  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Orihaani%  who  liTed  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Chrkt.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATTALUS  CATniXot).  L  One  of  tlie  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xrii.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Weaa.  ad  Diod.  xn.  93, 
zriL  2.)     At  the  fostirities  in  celebmtion  of  the 
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*  The  qumditg  of  the  name  appears  ftmn  the 
hist  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
LenndsTnu: 

*0  Mixa^A  MiwoTot  'ATTaAtufnit, 
In  some  MSS.  the  luune  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  'ATra%««(n)t,     It  ia  derired  fiom  the 
planAttab. 


marriage  of  his  niece.  Attains,  when  the  gueat* 
wen  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yr^am)  snecessor 
to  the  thrmie.  This  roused  the  wnth  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  and  a  brawl  ensned,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  mshed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  hia  mother  Olympias  withdrew  ftom 
the  kingdom  (Pint.  Alt*.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiiL  p.  £57,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
retnnied,  the  influence  of  Attains  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attains  not  only  thus  iuToWed  him  in  family  di»- 
sensions,  but  aventnally  coat  him  his  lifo.  Attains 
had  inflicted  a  grierous  outrage  upon  Pauaanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pansanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtam  the  punishment  of  the 
oSender,  he  reaolTcd  to  be  rerenged  upon  the  king 
himseli^  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festiral  at  Aegae  in  B.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist 
PU.  T.  &  §  10;  Uiod.  xri.  93;  Plut  AUar.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attains  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  aa  he  had  been  preriously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xri.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attains  could 
hare  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  Tory  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistmating  hia  power,  he  soon  afterwaida  on- 
dearouied  to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  fiom 
Demosthenes,  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataens  into  Ana  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
tains, and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accompUsned,  to  kill  him  secretly,  Heca> 
teus  thought  it  aafer  to  adopt  the  latter  comae,  and 
had  him  saaaaiinated  privately.  (Diod.  zviL  2, 
3,6.) 

2.  Son  of  Andiomenea  the  Stympbaeao,  and  on* 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
ther*, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  eonspiiaey  of  Pbilotas,  a  c.  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothersL  [Amyn- 
TA8,  No.  4.]  In  a  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperehon  and  other  offieen  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marehed 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ao- 
companied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  waa  empbyed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander'*  fast  ill- 
nesa,  a  c.  333,  he  waa  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
een who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Semms 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  fivm  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple,  (Ar- 
rian, vil  26.) 

Aiier  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attains  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  a  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  wen  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atahmte,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attains  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusinm.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
whrn  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  wen  snnendeted  to  him  by  Archehuu, 
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who  had  heen  appointed  gonmor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  theae  he  Mon  found  hinuelf  at  the 
hend  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  aome  time,  to  collect  the  frienda  of 
Perdiccaa  who  had  eicaped  from  the  aimy;  but 
then,  initeod  of  uniting  hii  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Aleetaa,  the  brother  of  Perdiccaa,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  inrolred  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Died,  xriii.  37; 
Arriaa,  ap.  PkeL  Cod.  9-2,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Aloetos;  but  their  nnited 
foroes  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccaa.  Aleetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  otben  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  zTiii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  &  c.  820;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captirity  till  bl  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  oreipower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  poaseasion  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continned, 
bowerer,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
bnt  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
nnmbera.  (Diod.  xiz.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
.Attains  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olyv- 
^  in  B.  a  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

S,  Arrian  speaks  (it  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attains  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issns,  a.  c.  333,  and  Quag»- 
mela,  &  a.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
bom  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  oflioers  in  the  infimtiy  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  &  c 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alejcander's  gmerals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued.  Attains,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccaa, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Heleager, 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  aimy 
at  Tripiuadiius  after  the  death  of  Peidiecas  in  b.cl 
3-21.  (Arrian,  ap.  Pkot.  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  fimn  both  of  these  circumstanees,  that 
this  Attains  must  be  a  difierent  person  from  the 
son  of  AndramenesL 

ATTALU3,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pei^ 
gamus.  I.  Waa  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Philetaena,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Andoehus  the  Great).  [EimBNBa.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Enmenes  I.,  in  B.  c  241. 
He  waa  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Oauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  snocesa, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strah.  zUL  p.  624 ; 
Pans.  L  8.  §  1,  z.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  zzxviiL  16;  Po- 
ly b.  zviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  g  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  &mily  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  a.  c. 
2-29  conquered  Antiocbus  Hieraz  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Etuek.  Graec  p.  186 ;  Euseb.  Cknm. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Selencus 
Cenionus  (&  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Tanrus. 
Selencus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  B.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Acbakiw]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamns  itsel£  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Bjriantinea(B.c.  220),  Attalua  UtA  put 


ATTALUa 
with  the  latter,  who  had  dosie  their  Btaost  to  I  _ 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Acbaeua  (Palyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  c&e- 
tive  assistance.  In  B.  a  218,  with  the  aid  of  « 
body  of  Gaulish  mereenariea,  he  reeovend  scvobI 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  distiicls,  bus 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  mrresars  by  aaa 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Oaala. 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Poiyh.  v.  77,  7S.) 
In  8.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliancm  with 
Antiochus  the  Gnat  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  a  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  R«aaBS 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Acbaeama. 
(Liv.  zzvi.  24.)  Id  209,  he  waa  made  pnetcr  of 
the  Aetolians  conjmnlly  with  Pyithias,  and  in  tke 
following  year  jomed  Solpidna  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Pepan  thi> 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreua,  and  took  Opn*. 
While  engaged  in  ooUeeting  trilnte  in  tlie  ncogb- 
bonrhood  of  this  town,  he  narrandy  escaped  Uliag 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Pmaaaa, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Peigamna,  he  le- 
tomed  to  Asia.  (Liv.  zzrii.  29,  30,  33,  zzviii. 
3—7;  PdyK  z.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C  205,  in  obedience  to  an  iiijuactum  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  i  inl—iji  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  Sran  Pee- 
sinns  in  Phrygia.  Attains  received  them  giaooaaiy 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  atosn 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Uv.  zxiz. 
10,  11.)  At  the  genenl  peace  broogfat  .aboat  in 
204,  Prauas  and  Attains  were  indnded,  the  fbc^ 
mer  as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (zxiz.  12.)  On  the  breaking  eat  tt 
hoatilities  between  Phibp  and  the  Rhodiana,  Atta- 
ins took  part  with  the  latter ;  and  in  B.  c  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  rsvagod  his  tenitotiea,  bat  waa 
unable  to  take  the  city  oJT  Pergamns.  A  sea  tglit 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attains  and  the  Rhsdiaa^ 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fiut  defeated  with  i 
table  loss,  though  he  found  a  pretezt  for  i~ 
victory,  because  Attains,  havii^  intaatioariy  pai^ 
sued  a  Macedonian  vessd  too  for,  waa  eianpeWwi  te 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  hia  escape  by  ian^ 
After  another  incfibetual  attempt  upon  Peigainaa, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  zvi.  1 — 8 ;  Liv.  Tzxii.  U.) 

In  200,  Attains,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Atlw- 
nians,  crossed  over  to  Athens,  when  the  Boat  flat- 
tering hononra  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  waa 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  fanasdly 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  zvL  25, 26;  liv. 
zzzi.  14,  16  ;  Pana.  i.  5.  g  5,  8.  g  1.)  In  the 
same  ycai,  Attains  made  some  ineffiectnal  atten^ts 
lo  relieve  Abydot,  which  was  besieged  by  Phifip. 
( Polyk  zvL  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  1 99, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oiens  in  Euboca.  (Liv. 
zzzi.  44^7.)  Attains  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamns,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  zzzi.  45—47, 
zxzii8,27.) 

In  198,  Attaloa  again  joined  the  R«asana,aiid, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Baeotiaas 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  &e  midst  of  his 
speech  was  slinck  with  i^oplezj.    He  waa  <a- 
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nfti  to  Peqpimu,  and  died  the  mae  jear,  in  the 
ttnotj  Mtoud  year  of  his  age,  after  a  rdgn  of 
fatj-fonr  yean.  (Lit.  xxxil  IS,  19,  23,  24,  S3, 
xxxiii.  2,31;  Polyb.  xrii  2,8, 16,  xriiL  24,  zxiL 
%  ke.)  As  a  niler,  liia  oondnct  ma  marked  by 
vadam  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  &it]ifbl  ally,  a  gate- 
ms  ftieDd,  and  an  aSKtionate  hosbaf  d  and  fik- 
tha.  He  cnawiaged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
JUat  IT.  8  i  Athen.  zt.  p.  697;  Plin.  If.  N.  im. 
li,  xxzir.  19.  S  24,  zxir.  49.)  By  his  wi&, 
AfoUoniaB  or  Apallonia,  he  bad  fau  sons :  Eninenes, 
vk*  saeceeded  him.  Attains,  Philetaoua,  and 
Atiwnaeiia, 

IL  SoniaiDed  FHiiiADXLrBiia,  waa  the  second 
amof  Attafau  I.,aiid«BabQiiiiii&c.20a  (Ld- 
osniMKroiL  13;  StnKziiip.624.)  Befon  hit 
seocssi«  to  the  crown,  we  freqiuntly  find  him  em- 
pbjred  by  his  brother  Enmenes  in  military  opera- 
tioas.  In  B.  c.  190,  during  the  abaenee  of  Eum»- 
Its,  he  resisted  an  inTsaiaa  of  Seleocus,  the  son  of 
Anlischas,  and  waa  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
ik  o{  Mount  ^i^ylna.  {lit.  zzxril  18,  43.)  In 
i,c  189,  ha  aeeoanauiied  the  consol  Cn.  Maalius 
Volso  in  hia  expedition  into  Oalatia.  (Lit.  zzzriii. 
12;Polyb.zoi.22.)  In  182,  ha  serred  hia  bn>- 
tker  ia  hi*  war  with  Pbamacea.  (Polyb.  xxr.  4, 6.) 
la  171,  with  Emnenea  and  Athenaens,  he  joined 
the  (oaaal  P.  licinina  Ctassus  in  Greece^  (LiT. 
sliL  U,  58,  6&)  He  waa  several  times  sent  to 
Borne  as  ambonador :  in  B.  c  192,  to  announce 
that  Antioebns  had  croased  the  Hellespont  (Lit. 
znr.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
BN  sod  Phamacea  (Polyb.  zzt.  6);  in  1 67,  to  con- 
gotolate  the  Homans  on  their  victory  oTer  Peiseiu. 
Kamenes  being  in  ill-fiiTour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attains  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
ImgdoiB  for  himself ;  bat  was  indneed,  by  the  re- 
■nstiaaces  of  >  {^ysician  named  Stiatioa,  to 
aisndon  his  deugna.  (Ut.  xIt.  19,20;  Polyb. 
xx^  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  agmn  sent 
la  Home.  (Polyb.  xx».  9,  xxxii.  S,  5.) 

Attains  succeeded  his  brother  Eomenes  in  a.  c. 
159.    His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Aiiaothea  to   his' kingdom.    (Polyb.  zxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
liiiudf  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Aoaaas  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridates. 
In  &  c.  154,  Prtuias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romaaa  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
tdis  fix  the  losaes  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  fi, 
oxa.  2S,  Ac,  zzziii.  1,  6, 10, 1 1 ;  Appian,  MilJa: 
^  ^;  IKod.  zxxi.  Ezc.  p.  589.)    In  152,  he  sent 
*>ne  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
tlmaie  of  Syria  (Poiphyr.  ap.Eiutb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin- xxxr.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
^ffinst  his  &ther  Prusia*.     He  was  also  engaged 
u  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
<isa  prince,  the  &ther-in-Iaw  of  Prusias  (Diod. 
Qaii.  Exc  p.  595,  &c ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
M^  iome  aoziliaiy  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
Miiitcd  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
m  tskmg  Corinth.  (Strab.  L  c;  Paus.  viL  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  latter  port  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Pbuopoemen. 
(Pint.  Mor.  p.  792.)     He  founded  Phihidelphia  in 
Lf dia  (St«ph.  By z.  $.v.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(!>tah.  ziv.  p.  667.)     He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
"Knees,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
"■hrndery.    (Plin.  ff.  N.  viL  39,  xxxt.  36.  §  19, 
'in-74;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  ziT.  p.  634.)      He 
^  B.  c.  138,  aged  eighty-twoL 
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III.  Somamed  Philomitoii,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Aiiaca- 
thea,  king  of  Cappadoda.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  bnoght  to  Iliane  (a  a  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas, 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attains  II.  a.  c  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friend*. 
At  but,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  8.  a  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  waa 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun's  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xzxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14;  Diod.  xxzIt.  Ezc,  p.  601; 
Vano,  R.  A  Ptaef.;  ColumelL  LI.  g  8;  Plin. 
H.  N.  zriii.  5 ;  Lit.  EpU.  58  ;  PluL  TU).  Gracck. 
14;  VelLPatiLi;  Flotus,il20;  Appian.  AfiUr. 
62,  BtlL  Ch.  r.  4.)  His  kingdom  wo*  churned 
by  Aristomcun   [AsisrONictia.]        [C  P.  M.] 

ATTALUS,  empeior  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a,  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  iniSnenca  of  barbarians.  He  waa 
bom  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgins,  zii.  3),  and  rvceired  baptism  from  an  Arian 
biuiop.  (Sozomen,  UiMt.  Eed.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  piaefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alarie'S  second  siege  of  Rome,  be  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rina,  and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
hi*  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philostorgius,  ziL  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
foUy  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reanoez  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomen,  Hint.  Eod.  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric*s  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimos,  vi.  6 — 1 3.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phns,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  agun  put  forward 
by  Atanlphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olj-mpiod.  i^nd  PM.  p.  58),  «raa  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, waa  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetnal  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  A.  D,  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albono,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  wotdd  be  represented 
by  the  number  13}. 

The  obverse  is,  PRisccs.  attalvs.  p.  f.  auo., 
a  protome  of  Attains,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  paiudammtum  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  bulla. 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  abterna.  R.  m. 
Rome,    hcbneted  and  draped   to    the  feet,  sit* 
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ting  in  front  on  •  chnir  ornamented  on  each  aide 
with  liona'  headt ;  in  the  rigU  hand  (be  holda  a 
globe,  on  which  a  sniall  Victory  i«  ttanding  and 
holding  in  her  right  liand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  left  reata  upon  a  apear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.  [A.  P.  S.J 


ATTALUS,  literary.  I.  A  Stoic  philoaopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tibeiiua,  who  was  defrauded  of  hia 
property  by  Sejonua,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  ^luu.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philoaopher  Seneca  (Ep.  108),  who  fieqaently 
quotea  him,  and  apeaka  of  him  in  the  highest  termi. 
(Comp.  NaL  Qaoeat  ii.  60,  £^  9,  63,  67,  72,  91, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  deacribes  him  {Smu.  Le.) 
aa  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  fiir  the  acntest 
philoaopher  of  hia  age.  We  hare  mention  of  a 
work  of  hia  on  lightning  {Not.  Quae$L  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  ia  (uppoaed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
Uapoiituu  refierred  to  by  Heay china  (a.  v,  Koptrrouffi) 
aa  written  by  one  Attalua. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfiither  of 
the  Sophiat  Hermocratcs.  (Philostr.  Fit.  Sopk. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Oleariua's  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA03  30*iX  TAM  nATPISI 
SMTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted,  "Attains,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  laodicea." 
The  huter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  pbce  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  hare  adopted  him  at  a 
citixen. 

A'TTALUS  {'ArrtAos),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  centniy  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soianna,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  (de  Metk, 
Med.  xiiL  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  &c)  a*  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'TTALUS  (  'AttoXoj),  an  Athenian  atatuarr, 
the  aon  of  Andnigathns.  Pauaanias  (ii.  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  ApoUo  Lykeioa,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Aigoa,  which  waa  made  by  him. 
Hia  name  has  been  found  on  a  atatue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Aigos  (Bockh,  Corp.  /». 
No.  1 1 46),  and  on  a  bust.  ( Welcker,  Ktmdblatt, 
1827,  Not  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTH  IS  or  ATTIS  CAtSh  or'Arru),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cianans,  from  whom  Attica,  whicli  was  be- 
fon  called  Actaea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [U  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAPLIUS,  a  Roman  kni^t, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  tlie  death  of  Tmjan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  hia  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
praefectus  piaetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.     He  subsequently  bO, 


Arncus. 

however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  empenK^ 
(Spart.  Iladr.  1,  4,  8,  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  bdz.  1.) 
ATTICA.    [Atticos,  T.  PouroNimi.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANT(yNlUS,  a  Roman  rbetori- 
cian  of  the  age  of  Seueca  and  Qointilini.    (Senec 
Smu.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  &] 

ATTIQUS,  bishop  of  CoNarANTUtoPLS,  vraa 
bom  at  Sefaoste,  now  Sivat,  in  Armenim  Miner. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
3facedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Enatatliins,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.     However,  wfaca. 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  eoofianaed 
to  the  orthodox  church.     He  was  ordained 
byter  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent 
tentions  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  «f 
the  fiunons  Chrysostom,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  ili  «al<»1 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  oocasian  of  the  ae- 
cond  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticna  snooeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrions  exile  ims  alill 
living.     The  eccbsiastieal  historians,  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  describe  Atticna  as  a  man  cf  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  thnt  he 
administered  the  a&irs  of  the  church  with  irtadaai 
and  success.     His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable ;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.      His  general  manner  waa   esUemely 
winning,  and  he  vras  particulariy  distingmabed  fiir 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.   On  hearing  tkst  distress 
amounting  almost  to  fiunine  prevailed  at  Nii  ni  m,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  cf  the  airf^ 
feriiig  pcmnlation,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  ia  extant  ia 
the  Ecclesiastical   History  of  Socrates.       In    his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhifasted 
a  jndidons  combination  of  kindness  and  sevesity. 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatiana,  and  cons- 
mended  their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  tme  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantins  and  Valoa, 
thon^  he  condenmed  their  terms  of  coaunnniaas  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.     It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Harius  Mercator  that  when  Coeleatiiu, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pebgins,  visited  Coo- 
stantino^e,  Atticna  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  varioiis  see^ 
warning  them  against  him.     He  waa  ''""♦rtf  hid 
under  sentence  of  exconunnnication  by  the  westtia 
bishops  for  refiinng  to  insert  the  name  at  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  dflgdu  or  chnrch  regia- 
ters.     In  the  end,  Atticns  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  eoamuaiaa 
of  the  western  churches^    He  is  said  by  Sociates  ts 
have  foretold  his  own  death :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  mon  than  thia— 4iat  be  told 
his  friend  Calliopins  that  he  should  not  cnrvivc  the 
ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  event  comaponded  wtt 
his  prognostication.     He  died  in  the  twenty-fbat 
year  of  his  episcopate.    Oennadins  in&rms  st  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  die  Nestorian  doctiin^ 
an  excellent  treatise  d»  Fid*  tl  Vtrgimtale,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Regmu,  that  is,  to  the  danghteca 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.    This  work  has 
perished ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticos  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  piece* :     1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  eshottii^ 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  th* 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  aacred  table*.     This  it 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Kioepharas 
CallisU.    2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  CaDis- 
|nns.    S.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  eztaat 
in  the  writings  of  Mariot  Mercator  imd  Thnndrsi  t. 
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^  de  lypendiz  to  tlw  leU  of  the  coaneil  of 
ChltedoB.  (Socntea,  BUL  EoL  n.  20,  Tii.  25 ; 
Samm,HkLEed.^m.27;  Theoiotet, HUL Ecd. 
T.  3;  Harias  MeiaUor,  Opera,  ed.  BbIox.  pp.  133, 
lU,  18$:  Oeffiadhis,  d*  Ftrw Ilbatribia,  e.  62 ; 
NbniHm  Calluti,  xir.  28.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CUOITIUS,  •  Boman  knight, 
nt  OM  of  the  faw  companioiu  whom  Tiberiu* 
Inl  with  him  when  he  retired  bam  Rome  to  Ca- 
]Rae  ia  1.  Ow  26.  Six  yean  aftenrardi,  a.  d.  32, 
AtiicBi  Ul  a  Tictim  to  the  aita  of  Sejaniu.  (Tac 
Aia.  IT.  S8,  vi  10.)  He  ia  nippoied  by  Ijipiiu 
le  he  the  am  aa  the  Attkoa  to  whom  two  of 
Ond'k  Ept^  ban  Pootiu  (iL  4,  7}  aie  ad- 
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ATncus.  mONY'SIUS,  of  Peigunni.  a 
PfS  <f  the  celetinted  ApoIIodornt  of  Pergamna, 
•bo  mi  aba  the  teacher  A  Angiutiu.  [Apollo- 
taun.  No.  22.]  He  waa  himielf  a  teacher  of 
■ketnic,  and  the  author  of  aereial  woika,  in  which 
If  eiplaiiied  the  theory  of  his  maiter.  It  woald 
^fot  fan  hii  mntame  that  be  tedded  at  Atheni. 
(Stab.  xJiLpu  626;  Qnmtfl.  iiL  1.  g  18.) 
ATncus  HEROa)ES,  TIBETIIUS  CLAU'- 
DIDS,  ibt  moat  cdehisted  Oreek  ihetoridaa  of 
Ik  Moad  eeotnrf  tt  the  CbiiatiBn  eta,  was  bom 
•hat  s.  D.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
ha|ed  to  a  reiy  andent  fiunily,  which  tneed  its 
•ipa  to  the  fabnlona  Aeacidae.  His  father, 
•iHae  Bane  waa  likewiae  Atticna,  discorered  on 
b  aisle  a  hidden  treaanre,  which  at  once  made 
ka  OK  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
Ma  Auiciis  Herodea  afterwards  incteaaed  this 
*ahk  bgr  matiying  the  rich  Aniua  Begilla.  Old 
Atlias  left  in  us  will  a  cbmse,  according  to  which 
titrj  Athenian  dtixen  waa  to  receiTe  yearly  one 
■as  oat  of  his  property ;  bnt  his  son  entered  into 
I  enpodtion  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
■a  far  an  fite  minaa  each.  As  Atticus,  howcTer, 
IB  psjisg  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
•at  dtiiens  owed  to  his  &ther,  they  were  ezas- 
Cstcd  agunst  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pat  benefits  he  cSnfened  upon  Athena,  bore  him 
^(xdgs  ss  long  as  he  fived. 
_  Atticos  Hetodes  receiTed  a  Toy  caiefiil  educa- 
M,  and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
tBe,  aich  as  Scopelianns,  Faroiinns,  Secondns, 
^  PeleiDon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
""fitted  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Tanms 
l^rin,  sad  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
"••Koct  of  Cnidos  and  Munatins  of  Tnilles. 
^a  eoBipleting  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
**"■*>«  at  Athois,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
"W  Mairas  Anrelina,  who  erer  after  entertained 

*  ^  eiteeoi  &r  him,  waa  among  his  papila.  In 
i-  a.  US  tile  mperor  Antoninus  Roa  raited  him 
*>  tke  comohhip,  together  with  C  Bellieias  Toi^ 
f")";  hut  as  Atticus  cared  mote  for  his  &me  aa 

*  lietoriinB  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
'"■■Bed  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
pest  imaber  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus 
*■**>  Knt  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
*^.  Jt  a  time  Attieoa  was  entrusted  with  the 
*™'>*ta&n  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia ;  the  exact 
PntdtfUtlifewhoi  he  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
w^it  it  hdiered  that  it  was  i.  d.  125  when  he 
™*^«>sHttle  mete  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
*  ~''  tine  he  peifoimed  the  fimctions  of  high 
P^  St  the  fcttiTsls  celebiated  at  Athens  in 
^J^  <*  M.  Antefiua  and  L.  Vetus.  The  wealth 
•adoihtBce  tf  Attieoa  Heradei  did  not  fiul  to  I 


nuts  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotqs  and 
DemosttBtus  made  themselres  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  priTate  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotns  and  Demos- 
tratos  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  exdte  the  emperor's  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necesaaiy  to  trarel  to  Sitmium, 
where  M.  Anrelius  was  staying ;  he  refuted  the 
Bceutations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  fioedmen  wen  punished.  These  an- 
noyancea  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Cephisia,  near  Mamthon,  tur- 
nunded  by  his  pnpili.  The  empenr  M.  Aorelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselres  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  erer  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  &llow-dtizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
arehitectural  woilu  with  which  he  loomed  the 
dty,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
wUte  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant i  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  Hia  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  tace-coune,  and  at  Thermopybie  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  hit  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotio,  Kuboea, 
and  Epeims,  provided  the  town  of  Canudum  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  acroia  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  tame  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Attiena  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exdting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  hit 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  it  believed  to 
hare  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  A.  D.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  hut  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  frecdmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the. dty,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  ddiveted  the  funeral  oiation  over  it. 
Attieus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  aa  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  to  strong, 
that  on  one  occanon,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  hod 
delivered  on  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonio,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  nnsucceisful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  berame  the  greatest  rhetoridan  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  suffidently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupUs,  moat  of 
whom  attained  tome  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
ele^ce  of  the  style.  (OelL  I  2,  rx.  2,  xix.  12.) 
PhUostrstus  praises  his  oratory  for  ils'pleadng  and 
hatmonious  flow,  as  well  oa  for  its  nmplidty  and 
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power,  Tha  loM  of  the  worka  of  Atticns  renden 
it  impoatible  for  o«  to  form  nn  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us  it  it  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  jndge  of  them  as  &Toiiiably 
a<  the  andent*  did ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  etudy  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critia*  as  his  gnat  model.  Among  his 
nnmeroui  works  the  following  only  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  1.  A^toi  airoirxlSim,  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  Aia\i(ns, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
(a.  v.4poi)i>)  T»pi  ydfuni  aviitimrms.  3.  'EptifuplZtt, 
or  diaries.  4.  'ETurroXaL  All  these  works  are  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  ripl  woKiTitas,  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesiant  in  preparing  for  war  against  AicheUns, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
tia  nnder  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodes.  But  the 
gennineness  of  this  decUunation  is  very  donbtfal ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  rety  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticns. 
The  "  Defensio  Palamedis,"  a  dechunation  ninally 
ascribed  to  Qorg^as  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticns  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  teontino,  &c.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  Jtc  ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  declamation  wtfA  woKrrtlas  is  printed 
in  the  collection*  of  the  Oreek  orators,  and  alto  by 
R.  FioriUo  in  hia  Herodu  AtHd  {fum  tupmrnt, 
admomtiombiu  (Uautr.,  Leipiig,  1801,  Bro.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philottntut,  Yit.  Sopk.  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  t.  V.  'Hptftqf ;  Westetmann,  OeieJi.  der  GrieoL 
BemUtamk  g  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inieriptions,  and  two  othen 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Oreek  inscriptions,  were 
discoTCied  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  nules  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
ore  written  in  hexameter  tcim,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  waa  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
Mi^Nc^AXev,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  cloiely  resemble  that  of  the  fiirmer,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  intoiptiont, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  ditcutsed, 
at  by  Viiconti  (/tucrtnon'  grteeke  Tricpee,  eo» 
ternani  ed  ottenxmmi,  Rome,  1794,  fol.),  FioriUo 
(L  c),  in  Bmnek't  Amaltcta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Appatd.  50  and  51,  ed.  Taucb- 
niti.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
np  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46  ;  Suet.  Auq.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philoaophcr,  lived  in 
the  leeond  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  H.  AnreUos.  (SynoeU.  vol.  i  p.  666,  ed. 
Diiidotf.)  Entcbiu*  baa  preserved  (/'raspi  Ev. 
XT._4 — ^9,  Ac.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (KU.  Plotin.  c.  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  mrsfu-^yutra  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  miy  have  been  written  by  EcrKiei 
AtticusL 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPCNinS,  was  bora  st 
Rome,  B.  c  109,  three  years  before  Cmn, 
and  waa  deicended  from  one  of  the  most  sb- 
cient  equestrian  {miilies  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caeriliiu, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilini  Q.  F. 
Pomponianut  Atticns,  by  which  name  Cicero  14- 
dreased  him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  hii  tee» 
sion  to  the  inheritance  of  hi*  uncle.  {Ad  AIL  a. 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  givoi 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Atliesi 
and  hia  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Oreek  faa- 
gunge  and  literature. 

Hia  father,  T.  Pomponins,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  poiwessed  ooosideiaUe  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  ni 
educated  ^ong  with  L.  Toiquatua,  the  yoaogcr  C. 
Marina,    and  M.  Cicero,    and  was  diitiDguiiM 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progms 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.     Hit  fiuher  die4 
when  he  was  atill  young ;  and  shortly  after  lui 
Other's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Atticw 
waa  connected  by  tiea  both  of  affinity  and  bitod- 
ahip  with  the  Hatian  party ;  for  his  counn  Asids 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribane,  P.  Solpidiu 
Rufiia,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  o(  Sulk,  ii>4 
Atticus  himself  waa  a  personal  friend  of  hit  oU 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marias.     He  molnd, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  te- 
cordingly  withdrew  to  Athena  in  B.  c.  85,  wiU 
the  greater  part  of  hia  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  proaecuting  hia  atodica.    The  d*- 
termination  which  he  came  to  on  thia  occauoa,  ht 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  teat  of  hia  life    Coo- 
tented  with   hia  equestrian  rank,    he  abttsined 
from  auing  for  public  honours,  and  would  iwt 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  politics!  psic 
into  which  all  classes  wen  divided  for  the  wit 
fifty  years.     But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lired  ■ 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  dittrngnitli- 
ed  men  of  all  parties;  and  there  leemi  to  ban 
been  a  certain  charm  in  bis  manners  and  conve^ 
lation  which  captivated  all  who  bad  intcimiiK 
with  him.     Though  he  had  assisted  the  joaaiR 
Marina  with  money  in  his   flight,  Snlb  vu  • 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athrni  is 
K  a  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  irar,  that  he  vi^ 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome ;  and  oo  Atticn 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  bill 
with  ^1  the  presents  he  had  received  dsring  Mi 
stay  in  that  city.    Atticus  enjoyed  alto  the  toil- 
ship  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  snJ  Ctaim, 
Antony  and  Octavianna.     But  the  most  inlimte 
of  all  hi*  fnends  waa  Cicero,  whoM  oonespondena 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  a  c  68  tod  coo 
tinued  down  to  Cicero's  death,  toppliet  u  ^li 
various  particulars  respecting  the  lire  of  ^"'^ 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  sttiw 
CiciHO.     Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  Ii"  ^ 
65,  when  political  affiiin  had  became  moie  leltln  j 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  gnw 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  be  w' 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  henetile''' 
various  ways.     During  his  residence  st  Athea") « 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  ^f"""'^ 
which  place,  as  well  aa  at  Athens  and  sftww™ 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hii  woe. 
engaged  in  literary  punnitt  and  conunereial  oBoaj 
takings.    He  died  in  m  &  32,  at  the  age  of  77.  * 
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r  •tamtioa,  when  he  ibimd  that  he  wii 
■MtcfcHl  bjr  la  incniaUe  illnea.  H»  wife  Pilia, 
It  whoB  u  na  mrriiMl  on  the  I2th  of  Febnury, 
Kc  56,  when  he  wa*  fifty-three  yean  of  age, 
bare  Un  only  one  child,  a  daaghter,  Poraponia  or 
Cutilia,  wboia  CScero  •ometinm  caila  Attica  and 
AltiaJa.  (Ad  AtL  fi.  S,  zii.  1,  ziii.  6,  to.) 
nmgh  the  inflnenoe  of  Antony,  Pomponia  waa 
■anird  in  die  life-time  of  her  fiitber,  probably  in 
■l  &  38,  to  M.  Vipaanioa  Agrippa,  the  miniater  of 
AagBtu ;  and  the  iarae  of  thia  maniage,  Vipaania 
ipiffita,  waa  married  to  Tiberina,  afterwaida 
(■poor,  by  whom  ahe  became  the  mother  of 
DrimL  The  aiater  of  Atticua,  Pomponia,  waa 
■orritd  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brotlwr  of  tlie  orator  ;  bat 
tk  Bairiage  waa  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  qnarrela 
of  Pamponia  and  her  hnaband  gare  oonaideiabla 
ImMe  and  lezation  to  Atticua  and  M.  Cicero. 

TV  life  of  Atticaa  by  ComeKns  Nepoa,  of  which 
Aa  gnater  part  was  compoaed  while  Atticua  waa 
MO  alira  (iVqua,  19),  ia  to  be  i^arded  rather  aa 
*  pngyiic  npon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepoa,  1 S, 
it;  canp,  Cic.  ad  AU,  in.  5,  U),  than  atrictly 
ipaking  a  tnogr^hy.  According  to  Nepoa,  the 
fnaal  chancter  of  Atticaa  waa  bnltleaa  ;  and 
tkoagh  wa  cannot  trnat  implicitly  to  the  partial 
XaUaiaita  of  hia  panegyiiat,  yet  Atticaa  coold  not 
langained  and  preaerred  the  affection  of  io  many 
rf  Ui  eoBtemponriea  without  poaaeaaing  amiable 
fialitiea  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

It  philoaophy  Atticna  belonged  to  the  Epicnnan 
Ml,  tad  had  atndied  it  nnder  Phaedma,  Zenon, 
ui  Patnn,  in  Athena,  and  Sanfeiat,  in  Rome. 
Bit  iladiet,  howerer,  were  by  no  meana  confined 
ItfkBiaaphy.  He  waa  thonnghly  acquainted  with 
^  vhole  arcle  of  Oneek  and  Roman  litentnie ; 
ia  ipoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  waa  a 
tmagli  aaater  of  hia  own  langmige.  So  high  an 
•puoi  waa  entertained  of  hia  taate  and  critical 
tanani,  that  many  of  hia  irienda,  especially  Cicero, 
*BC  accnttomed  to  aend  him  their  worka  for  leri- 
■•■  and  correction,  and  were  moat  anxiooa  to  ae- 
xn  liiB  ^ipcobation  and  iarour.  It  ia  therefore 
|Ik  auR  to  be  rrgretted  that  none  of  hia  own  wtit- 
^  kaie  come  down  to  us.  Of  theae  the  moat 
■ifBtaat  waa  one  in  a  aingle  book,  entitled  A»- 
•a%wkieh  contained  an  epitome  at  Roman  hia- 
t»7  fram  the  cariieat  period  to  hia  own  time,  a> 
^pi  aceotding  to  ycara.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  zii  23, 
<^  U ;  Aacon.  ta  Pixm.  p.  IS,  m  Chrnd.  p.  76, 
•^  OidU;  Nepoa,  Aonai.  13,  Attic  8.)  Thia 
■ok  aaa  portiedarly  Talnable  for  the  hiatory  of 
|W  tacaat  Roman  £trailiea ;  and  he  had  aoch  an 
MiBBte  acquaintance  with  thia  aabject,  that  be 
■aa  nqneatad  by  many  of  hia  oontemponries  to 
^*  <P  genealogical  tidilea  of  their  families,  aped- 
qiag  with  dalea  the  Tariona  public  officea  which 
'■^  had  hdd.  He  accordingly  drew  up  aach  ta- 
>i>  far  the  Jonii,  HandH,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 
^^ ;  and  he  alao  wrote  inacriptiona  in  Tene  to  be 
I<aced  mdcr  the  alataea  of  diatingniahed  men,  in 
*Uch  he  happily  deaoibed  in  four  or  fire  linea 
■air  acUenmenIa  and  public  oiEcea.  In  addition 
**  ^"^  we  hare  frequent  mention  of  hia  lettera, 
•>*  of  a  hiatory  of  CKerD'a  conaulthip,  in  Greek, 
vnttca  m  a  pUn  and  inartififial  atyle.    (Cic;  ad. 

Attiau  waa  very  wealthy.  Hia  father  left  him 
tw  mlliena  of  aealercea,  and  hia  nnde  Caecilina 
™tt  tea  (Nepoa,  5,  14);  and  thia  property  he 
P">V  innwiti  by  hia  neiaaitile  qpecala«i<miL 
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Beiiig  a  member  of  the  eqneatrian  order,  he  waa 
able  to  inTcat  hurge  auma  of  money  in  the  Tarioua 
eorporationa  which  &imed  the  public  rerenuea ;  and 
he  alao  derived  great  ptofita  from  adranciog  hia 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  thia,  he  waa 
eeonomiral  in  all  hia  habita ;  hia  monthly  expendi- 
ture waa  amall,  and  hia  aUvea  brought  him  in 
a  conaidenble  aum  of  money.  He  had  a  huge 
number  carefully  educated  in  hia  own  houae,  whom 
he  employed  in  tninacribing  booka.  He  waa  thua 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  lor  himtelf  at  a  comply 
ratiTely  small  coat,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit.  Atticus,  in  bet,  neglected  no 
meana  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  hia  parchaaing  a  aet  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.   (Cic.  ad  Att.  vt.  4,  b.) 

(HUUemano,  Diatribe  at  T.  PoajKmium  Attiam, 
Tnj.  ad  Rben.  1838;  Dmmann'a  Rom,  toL  t.) 

ATTICUS,  a  QUI'NCTl US,  consul  suifectua 
from  the  fint  of  NoTcmber,  A.  o.  6.9,  declared  in 
friToar  of  Venaaian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partiaana  of  Veapasian  aeised  the  CapitoL  Here 
they  wen  attacked  by  the  aoldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  waa  bomt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  (rf'  the  other  leaden  of  his  party,  token 
prisoner.  Atticus  waa  not  pot  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  C^utol,  aa  Vitellina  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odimn  of  this  deed.  (Tac. 
UiaL  iii.  73—75 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixr.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspitacy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero,  Atticua  waa  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  poaaeaaed  great  natural 
talenta;  Piao  waa  ajfiaid  leat  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  aome  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  waa  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  to* 
detection  of  the  conapiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
Teiy  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  hod  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  peina  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
manying  Statilia  Mesaallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac.  Ann,  xr. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodoms  of  Pergamus.  (Senec  Conirov.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  thia  postage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rite  to  contidemble 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  QtmtiL  iii.  1.  §  18)  conjec- 
turea  that  he  waa  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius^tttnu, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticua  in  honour 
of  hia  grandhther.  Fiandsen  (M.  Yiptaniia 
Agrippa,  p.  228),  on  the  other  band,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  lather  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  ore  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert's  opinion 
(Ciiet.  Auguiti,  ^c  Beliquae,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
taniua.  [Atticus,  Dionymus.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
D»  ApoUodoro  Pergameao,  ^c.  p.  16,  &c) 

ATTILA  ("ATTijAaj  or  'ATr/Xaf,  German,  Etcd, 
Hungarian,  Siek),*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkablo 


*  Luden  (  Teuitch.  Gach.  it  p.  568)  conjectures  that 
theae  wen  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  hinw 
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u  being  tlie  moit  formidabla  of  the  inTsden  of  the 
Romaa  empire,  mnd  (except  Radagoinu)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
MTage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  time*  who  hai  nnited  under 
hii  role  the  German  and  Sclaronic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mondzok,  descended  from  the  an- 
dent  kings  of  the  Hnns,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  Qennan  BlaU  (who  died,  according 
to  Joinandes,  by  hit  hand,  in  a.  d.  445),  at- 
tained in  A.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Deagnignes,  Hiit.  dn 
Huiu,  Tol.  iL  pp.  29&-301 ),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barborianii  (Jor- 
nandes,  Set.  Ott.  oc  S5, 37, 49.)  In  this  position, 
portly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeaTours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  AttUa,  p. 
860),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  inTindble  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  mincnlous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jomandet,  Rai.(M.  35),  he  gradnaUy  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  nor  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  hi*  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
"the  Scourge  of  Ood."  The  word  seems  to  hare 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar^ 
baiian  inv^ers,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attihi  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hangarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  QmL  The  earliest 
contemponuy  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Hons  as  "virga 
Dei,''  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
AtHla,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
"imminentia  peecatonun  flagella." 

Hit  career  divides  itself  into  two  partt.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — (50)  consitU  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Enxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosios  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Aiimnt  (Priscnt,  ce.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  vilhge  beyond 
the  Danahe,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  lifig.  (lb.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  hit  aimy.  (lb.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a,  o.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Mareian,  the  tnccesaor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  rf  hit  pnipoialt  of  marriage  to  hit  sister  Ho- 
noria.  (Jo^lande^  Rtgn.  Six.  WJ,  Rib.  CM.  42.) 
Its  portiealar  direction  was  determined  by  hit  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandolt  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Oanl  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Tbeodorie.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  vatioDt  nationi,  he  crotted  the  Rhine  at  Stret- 
bnrv,  idiieh  it  taid  to  have  derived  itt  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  phue  of  thoronghfiire  ( K  lemm, 
AUila,  pi  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  ^ntof  Chalont  on  the  Home,  where  he  wot 
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defeated  in  the  last  gnat  battle  erer  fenght  by  Ai 
Romant,  and  in  which  them  fell  252,000  (Jenia» 
des,  Aei.  6e(.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatias  mi 
Isidore.)  He  retired  1^  wmy  of  Tnyes,  CciegBr, 
and  Thuringia,  to  oite  of  bis  eitiet  on  tlie  Dtsibci 
and  haviug  there  lecmited  hit  fimea,  ootaed  tk 
Alps  in  A.  D.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  thea  iki 
serond  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  tad  tt' 
terly  deitroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whok  4 
Lombardy,  he  wat  then  preparing  to  march  npei 
Rome,  when  he  waa  snddenly  diverted  fina  In 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  bd 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fcsr  it- 
stiUed  into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alarie,  could  on 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostenaihlyial 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Us 
the  Orcat  and  the  senator  Avienns  at  Pesdum  of 
Oovemolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindui.  {Jamuiiis 
RA.  Get.  42.)  The  ttory  tf  the  apparitkia  of  SL 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  cf  a 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  ui 
on  Panlns  Diaoonns,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  en- 
tniy,  and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Btrsaias 
Ann.  Eed.  A.  o.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  krnd 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  donhlfal  ittxy 
in  Jomandet,  de  Reb.  Get.  43,  of  hit  invatioa  of  tk 
Alani  and  repulie  by  Thoriamnnd)  there  remisid 
till  on  the  night  of  hit  marriage  with  a  bets- 
tiful  girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildica,  UyeM, 
the  last  of  bis  innumerable  wivet,  poisUy  by  ha 
hand  (Marcellin.  Cinmiam),  but  prohahlr  b;  ibe 
butting  of  a  blood-vesaeU  he  suddenly  eipind, 
and  wat  bnried  according  to  the  anaeotandanp 
euttomt  of  hit  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  inittt- 
tanoout  fitll  of  hit  empire  is  well  symboljted  is  tie 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  enpenr 
Moreion  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  ■« 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asonder.  (Jantsdo, 
Sti.  Ott.  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  net  m 
general,  a  thort  thicktet  man,  of  stately  P""^™ 
a  huge  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  note,  thin  b<ni 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  while  baifs 
his  eyes  small,  bnt  of  great  brilliancy  and  qtid- 
ness.  ( Jomandcs,  Reb.  CW.  1 1 ;  Pri•cu^  45.)  "« 
is  distinguished  inm  the  general  chuacier  of  at- 
vage  conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nahut  of  ta 
designs,  and  the  critiod  era  at  which  he  •PP'*''"' 
— unless  we  add  alto  the  magnanimity  wkieb  b< 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodo«i»l'' 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  agtiiul  k»  ■*• 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  wat  inspired  bj  »« 
majeity  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.    Among  w 
few  portomd  traiu  recorded  of  him  mty  bo  nK"- 
tioned  the  hnmoront  order  to  invert  tht  P^ 
at  Mihn  which  repretcnted  the  sabjugttioa  of  » 
Scythians  to  the  Caetan  (Snidaa,  t.v.  '''f*^ 
command  to  bum  the  poem  of  Manilas  tt  nda> 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  On«« 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronidea,  ss  4so*» J^ 
Herbert,  AUila,  p.  500);  the  readine*  "".Jj*, 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  ■*' "tJl! 
fiivounble  omen  for  the  approochmg  ^^J^ 
siege  ( Jornandes,  fhb.  GtL  42 ;  Proo^  ^J."^ 
i.  4)j  the  stem  simplicity  of  his  diet,  f"*      Jj 
moveable  gravity  which  he  alone  maiBtainea  an 
the  uproar  of  hit  wild  eourt,  unbeadiag  ""J 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  hit  *««**,,£ 
Imac  (Priscus,  49—70);    the  pnl""*^^ 
fiineral  pile  on  which  to  bun  hinaeK  ■*f 
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I  tueai  kh  emp  at  Chskma  (Jonandn, 
MAdtLM);  the  nying,  that  no  {brtnw  conid 
tnt  ia  tkt  onpira,  it  he  wuhed  to  laic  it ;  and 
tktifeick  at  Cliabiu,  recorded  by  Jornandet  (AA. 
Gd.  39),  which  contain*  parta  too  chancteristk  to 
lavB  faeea  Juijjeda 

TketBly  permanent  monmnenta  of  hi*  career,  be- 
■fatiUjeatavciiTeiwaa,  are  to  he  found  in  the  great 
■nai  which  he  raiaed  for  the  defence  of  hi*  army 
famtg  the  liege  of  Aqnileia,  and  which  atill  r»- 
Biai  at  Udiae  (Herbert,  Attila,  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
^incdy  ia  the  foondatian  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
BiUawhe6ed  fitmhiaiangeiin  A.D.  4£1.  The 
fuud  daecent  of  the  Hungarian*  from  the  lem- 
Bat  of  hi*  army,  though  maintained  strennonaly 
kf  Hn|w  ian  hiatoriaiia,  ha*  been  generally  doubt- 
i  if  ita  wiiten,  aa  laating  on  inaoffident  eri- 
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Ik  chief  hiatorieal  authority  fiir  hi*  liie  is  Pri»- 
<■,  ciiher  a*  preaerred  in  £n«}i<:  dtZMot  33-76 
(ii  the  Byaantine  histociaaa),  or  retaued  to  oi 
ttnifh  Jomandea.  (Rei.  OeL  33-50.)  Bat  he  ha* 
•ht  became  the  eentre  of  three  distinct  cycle*  of 
tadinsB,  which,  though  now  inaeparaUy  blended 
■ilk  Uile,  fiunieh  ^mpset  of  historical  tmth. 
L  The  Hai^aiian  Legends,  which  an  to  be  (bond 
>  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinna  and  Nicolao* 
Oliha*,  the  Emieada  of  Sabellicn*  and  the  Decade 
■f  Boa£aia%— soae  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
{mcttl  farm,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

1  The  Rrrffiaetieal  Legend*,  which  rehte  to 
hii  iansiaB  ef  Oaul,  and  wnich  are  to  be  found  in 
At  Utcs  of  SL  Aniaaoa,  St.  Serratiua,  St.  Oeno- 
n&,  St.  Lapos,  and  St.  UmUa,  in  the  Acta  Sano- 


3-  The  Gennan  Jjegeai*,  which  depart  more 
Mirdy  fram  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
KUngea  Lied,  in  a  latin  poem  on  Attila,  pnb- 
(■M  1^  FWhcr,  and,  a*  Mr.  Herbert  suppose* 
^  Stt),  in  the  lamanoe*  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  OriBBi's  HMimtujrn. 

Is  waduu  woilu,  a  short  account  i*  giren  in 
(^tna  (ee.  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Ertch  and  OTuber<s 
firfhimiity,  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
■Oci  te  Mr.  Herbert'a  poem  of  AUila,  1838,  and 
a  Khnm^  A^Oy  1827.  Comp.  J.  t.  MUller,  At- 
HlHrlUJ  iafumfim  Jark.  1806.     [A.  P.  S.] 

AITILIA'MUS,  a  sculptor,  a  natire  of  Aphn- 
'■■ss.  One  of  hie  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
■sic,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
■aB,iaLTipt.2.pw  341,Dote.)      [C  P.  M.  j 

ATriTaua   [Atiud*.] 

ATTIUS.    [Aocio*  and  Attok] 
ATnUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Naviusl] 
ATnuS  TU'LLIUS.    [ToLUoa.] 
ATTU8  CLAUSUS.    [Clausui  and  Cljlv- 
ou  Obhs] 
ATTCS,  a   Salniie    paenomen.    (VaL  Max. 

ATT'ANAS  fATMim),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
Bta,  a  aaiiTe  sif  Adnunyttium,  conquered  in 
W«g  ia  the  OIym|ne  games,  B.  c  72.  He  wa* 
•An  still*  killed  by  {nnstes.  (Phlegon.  TtaU.  op. 
Ac  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  h^  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic.  pra 

ATYIfNIUa  CAr^fimoior'Arifiiiei),  a  son 
•f  Zas  sad  Cassiopeia,  a  beantifid  boy,  who  wa* 
Mswd  if  Satpadon.  (ApoUod.  iiL  1. 1 3.)  Others 
edhJB  a  SOB  of  Phoenix.  {SehoL  ad  ApoUom.  ii. 
■78.)  He  seem*  to  haTe  beoi  wonhroped  at  Ooi^ 
^h  Gnu  tofttber  with  Knnpa.   (USck,  CVvte, 


L  pi  10&)  Two  other  mythical  penonages  ef  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smym.  ili.  300,  and  Horn.  IL 
xri  317,  &&  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTI8,  or  ATTIN 
f  Ati/j,  'Attw,  'Attt)*,  'Atti»  or  'Atth").  1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celaenae.  (Tbeocr.  zx.  40;  Philostr. 
£i>uL  39 ;  TertuL  dt  Wat.  1.)  His  story  is  related 
in  di6fer«nt  way*.  According  to  Orid  {Ftut.  ir. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  *hepherd,  and 
mode  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preaerre  his  chastity  iuTiobte.  Atys  broke 
the  comiant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
den  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himsel£  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  riionld 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Amob.  adv.  GaU.  t.  4,  and 
AonuTM.)  Another  stoiy  relatea,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embnoes  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  wa*  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pnianer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  tame  cahuiity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  wa*  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  resttne  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  tolenin  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdAAoi,  Gain,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Pkryniek.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  layi, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  fether,  the  Phry- 
gian lung  Maeon,  wa*  fed  by  panther*  and  brought 
up  by  *hepherdet*e*,  and  that  *hq  afterward*  se- 
cretly married  Atyi,  who  wa*  aubsequenlly  called 
Papa*.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  wa*  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parent* ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  hod  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  &ther,  tra- 
versed  the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  command^ 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  &8,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pauaanias  (viL  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Cslaus, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  uis  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydio,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeu*  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boor  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  alto.  Atys  wa*  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pestinus  under  mount  Agdiitis.  (  Pans.  i.  4.  |  £.) 
He  was  wonhipped  in  the  templet  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Aooutm; 
Hesych.  t.v.'Amif.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  (Amalthea,  i.  p.  853, 
&c),  that  the  mythos  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  chameter  of  nbtdra,  the  utile  and  ieinale,  eon- 
eentmted  in  one. 

2.  A  un  of  Manet,  king  of  the  Maeoniam,  fna 
whoee  Mm  Lydna,  hia  aon  and  tncceMor,  the  Maao- 
Biant  were  aftenratdi  ctlled  Lydiana.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
yvL.  74.)  Herodotna  (i.  94  ;  camp.  Dionya.  HaL 
^.  A  i  26,  38 ;  Tacit.  AmtaL  ir.  65)  meniiona 
Tynfaenna  at  another  ton  of  Afyt ;  and  in  another 
paaiage  (ir.  45),  he  tpeaki  of  Co^  aa  the  aon  of 
Manet,  initead  of  Atyt. 

3.  A  I^tin  chief,  the  ton  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capya,  &qm  whom  the  Latin  gent  Atia  derived  itt 
origin,  and  firom  whom  Angnatoa  waa  beliered  to 
be  detcended  on  hia  mother't  tide.  (Viig.  Aem,  r. 
668 ;  LiT.  L  S ;  Soet  A»g.  4.) 

4.  A  ton  of  Croetot.    [AoBASTtiic]      [L.  S.] 
AU'DATA  (AiKcira),  an  lllyrian,  the  6rtt  wife 

of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daoghter, 
Cynna.  (Athen.  xiii.  pi  657,  c) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spaniah  biahop,  of  whom 
Oennadiot  [dt  Viru  Ilbutribiu,  c  14)  recorda,  that 
ke  wrote  againtt  the  Manichaeani,  Oie  Sabelliani, 
the  Ariant,  and,  with  etpecial  energy,  againtt  the 
Photiniant.  The  work  waa  entitled  d»  Fid*  ad- 
nentu  Haereliaot.  Itt  object  waa  to  thew  that  the 
aecond  penon  in  the  Trinity  it  oo-«temal  with  the 
Father.  Andentint  ia  ttyled  by  Trithemina  {de 
Script.  BeeL  CL^  "  rir  in  dirinii  tcriptnrit  ezerci- 
tatttm  habent  ingeninm.**  Care  tuppoaet  him  to 
hare  flouriahed  about  A.  o.  260.         [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  (AiUo;Um'  or  AiSiatU-r),  a  king 
of  Paeonia,  waa  the  ton  of  Agit.  He  wat  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  waa  the 
&ther  of  ArittOB,  who  dittingnithed  himtelf  at  the 
battle  of  Ouagamela,  and  of  a  danghter  who  mairied 
Pyrrhui,  king  of  Epeirua.  In  a  war  with  the 
Aiitoriatae  he  wat  reduced  to  great  itmita,  but  wat 
uscoored  by  Caitander.  (Diod.  zx.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


com  OF  ADDOLBON. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  b- 
mily  of  the  Oenneia  gent.  The  name  wat  derived 
from  the  hill  Arentinnt,  which  waa  the  qnarter  of 
Rome  pecniiar  to  the  plebciaat.  The  family  waa 
detcended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Qenucina,  who  waa 
murdered  in  &  a  473. 

1.  L.  OBNUciua  M.  r.  Cn.  n.  Avsntinxnru, 
eonul  a  c  365,  and  again  in  362,  waa  killed  in 
battle  againtt  the  Ilemicant  in  the  latter  of  theta 
yeart,  luid  hia  army  routed.  Hit  defeat  and  death 
canaed  the  patriciant  great  joy,  at  he  wat  the 
firtt  contul  who  had  inarched  againtt  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  aaipioet.  (Lir.  viL  I,  4,  6 ;  Diod. 
XT.  90,  zvi.  4 ;  Eatrop.  il  4 ;  Oroa.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
dt  Map.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Obnociv*  M.  r.  M.  M.  AmrnNBMsn, 
contul  B.  c.  S6.%  in  which  year  the  tenale  waa 
chiefly  occupied  in  endtaTouring  to  appeaae  the 
anger  of  the  godt.     ( Lir.  rii.  3 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Gbnuciur  (AvaNTiNXNKia),  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  thit  family. 
He  brought  ibrward  a  law  far  the  abolition  of 
utnry,  and  waa  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 
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other  refimna  in  tba  ime  jrumialamtik  by  Vnj. 

(viL  42.) 

4.  L.  OBNDcim  (U  r.  M.  k.)  A»aiiiuiaiai^ 
contul  R  a  303.'   (Lir.  x.  1;  Diod.  xx.  IML) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  ton  of  HcRulea  aid  tkt 
prietteii  Rhea.  (Virg.  Am.  tii.  666.)  Senin  a 
thit  paaaige  ipetdca  of  an  ATentfaua,  a  kiag  af  tfe 
Aboriginet,  who  waa  killed  and  boried  oa  the  hi 
afterwardt  called  the  ATentinob  [L.  &] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  cf  the  mythical  kii«i  <f 
Alba,  who  waa  bniied  m  the  hill  which  wat  tfta>' 
warda  called  by  hia  namtL  He  fa  laid  ta  kiia 
reigned  thirty^eren  yean,  and  la  hare  ban  aw- 
ceeded  by  Pracaa,  the  father  of  AmalinL  (Lir.  b 
3;  Dionya.  L  71;  Or.  F—L  it.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  apeddng,  teaMttfa 
lake  in  Campania,  which  tae  Latia  poett  dcasika 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  at  the  lt*« 
world  itaelf.  Hen  wa  hare  only  ta  uif  liiti,  dat 
ATemua  waa  alto  regarded  aa  a  divina  bciag;  fcr 
Serriui(ad  Virp.  Gaofji.iL  l$l)ap«Bki ef aiMai 
of  ATemut,  which  penpired  during  the  itam  afaf 
the  union  of  the  ATemian  and  Laarinian  kdut,  ad 
to  which  expfatocy  nciificea  wan  oflind.  [I^St] 

AVERRUNCUS.    [Apotbopabl] 

AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  wat  not  katwa 
till  the  later  timea  of  the  repoblia  The  faat  war 
her  of  it,  who  obtained  the  enntafahip,  witOL 
Anfidiut  Oreatea,  in  a  c.  71.  Ita  cogaaainit  tit 
Ldroo  and  Obbitbb:  far  thoae  who  accar  with- 
ant  a  family-name,  tee  Annoira. 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFU8.     [Rinrot.1 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  triboM  of  the  pMa,  a.  c 
170,  aeeuaed  C.  Luovtiut  OaUoa  on  aceaant  of  Ui 
opprettion  of  the  Chalcidiana.     (LiT.  xhii.  Ift.) 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  a  learnad  hiatariaa  and  f» 
hapt  a  juritt,  it  eelebnted  in  aane  of  the  ezttal 
wcnfct  of  Cicero  far  the  equanimity  with  ahiih  W 
bore  bUndneta ;  and  wa  find  firom  Sl  JenaM  (■ 
EfHofk.  NepaUam,  Off.  toL  It.  P.  ii.  p.  2tt,  id. 
Benedict.),  that  hit  patience  waa  al 
the  loat  trcatite  da  Omtolntiomt.  Hit  ( 
blindneta  did  not  quench  hit  inlelkctaal 
Beieared  of  tight  and  adTanoad  in  age,  ht  MiB  n- 
tendcd  hit  dutiet,  and  tpokc  ia  the  icnate,  tad 
found  meant  to  write  a  Orecian  Uitoiy.  Oaf 
ttatet  (Tate.  Dim.  t.  38),  that  he  aho  p««  tdnt 
to  hit  bieada  (aac  oanou  daUberaatimM  im^)i 
and,  on  aoeount  of  thit  exuiaatioa,  kt  hti  kta 
ranked  by  tome  legal  biographaca  amaog  the  R«m» 
juritta.  In  hit  old  age,  ha  adopted  Cta-  Aenta 
Oreatea,  who  eontequently  took  the  nma  rf  As- 
diut  in  phwe  af  Annlina.  Thia  pneedent  hat  b<a 
quoted  (Oc.  fro  Don.  13)  to  thew  that  the  poas 
of  adopting  doet  not  legaUy  depend  oa  the  p^ 
of  begettiag  children.  Anfidhia  waa qiiatatnrBC 
119,  tribunut  plebit,  &  c.  114,  and  finally  ?■>*' 
B.a  108,  about  two  yeart  befate  the  birth  if  Cnr^ 
withthtoHkW, 


who,  at  a  boy,  wat  acquainted  with 

tchobv.  {D»Pm.r.\9.)  [J. T.a] 

SEX.  AUFl'DIUS,  waa  warmly  iijuaiinii*« 
by  Cicero  to  Comificina,  procanaol  of  Afiaca,  ia  Bb 
48.    (..IrfAViaLxii.  26,27.) 

T.  AUFl'DIUS,  a  jariat.  the  brothir  <t  *■ 
Viigiliut,  who  acented  Sulfa  E. c  86.  I<**^ 
faably  the  juritt  who  waa  qaacttiir  a.  c  >^  "* 
who  waa  afterwarda  pcaetor  af  Aaia.  (Cib^'» 
1.9.)  He  may  abn  haTa  been  the  AoMJet  «> 
ta&ed  of  aa  one  of  Cieero'a  eaawetitin  (w  tht  c» 

talibip,  B.  c.  63.  (Cic  ad  Att.  1 1.)    I"j'?7* 
privata  cautei,  he  imitated  the  muaa  tf  T.  Ja- 
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•  mad  hk  diKiple.  P.  OiUm,  bodi  of  wtan 
w&MuA  iMwytn  and  wrewd  bot  mitiiipsiuoiied 
Clean,  in  wIwm  Ufstinis  he  died  at  a 
age,  meatioiia  him  lathar  tBghtingiy 
■a  >  gnd  and  hamtrna  iiiaBi,  b>t  no  gnat  ontor. 
{Bt^m.  4».)  [J.  T.  O.] 

T.  AUFI1>IUS,  a  phpaaan,  who  waa  a  natiTe 
if  SSdif  and  a  pi^nl  of  Aadepiadaa  of  Bithynia, 
and  «Im>  thmfaa  Hrad  in  the  lint  eentncj  B.  c. 
(Skfk.  Bja.  a. «.  Awf^ixtar.)  He  k  pcofaabl^  the 
■■M  paaon  who  k  funted  of  Cuiina  Aiuebaan* 
tf  tfc*  mma  of  TBw  oaly,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
4h  Ha  Airfaad  another  Oi  ClnMc  XNmubi.  con- 
■atiBK  af  at  kaat  two  boofca.  (AcaL  Morb.  il  29, 
m.l44i  Mm*.anm.L6,f.»39.)  [W.A.O.] 
ADFI'DIUS  BAS8US.  [BASsin.] 
AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jnnat,  who  k  known 
mtr  ftaa  A*  a»<aDed  Fofmas  Pn^ifBUa,  fint 
bj  Mai  in  1833  aloii|g  with  fiagmenta  of 
laa  and  oth«  aawly-diacoTered  nmaina  of 
'.  In  Vat.  Frag.  1 77,  an  opinioa  of  Ati- 
ia  citad  from  AaficUna  China ;  hence  it  u 
|kiB  (!■(  thk  Anfidha  eonid  he  neither  Namnaa 
■ar  TaecB,  the  diadplea  of  Sertina,  for  they  lired 
hng  bebre  AtiHciaaiL  The  Chian  may  pceaibly 
he  idratJBid  with  Tltoa  or  Titoa  Aofidina,  who 
aaa  waiJ  aader  Hadrian,  and  k  mentiened  in  the 
imaBble  at  a  aeaatnaeonaiiltam  whkh  k  dtad  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  a.  a.  ao  [23].  §  6.  (Brana,  (^id  am- 
Jbiarf  VmUeama  fk\ymmli\  ad  aieKm  eogHommimm 

fm  R iiiiaii,  f.  16, Tabinae,  1842.)     [J.T.a] 

AUriDIUS  NAMVSA.    [Naikwa.] 

ADm)IU8  TUCCA.    [ToocA.] 

AirOABUS.    (AcBABO*.] 

AI}GS«rAUOEIA(AM«cAiy((e),adangh- 

ter  ef  Alaaa  and  Neaeia,  waa  a  prieateaa  of  Athena, 

■d  hariag  beeaeM  by  Hendea  the  mother  of  a 

■a,  ihe  ceneaaled  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 

iua.     In  eonaeqaena  of  thu  pn&nation  of  the 

■acmaty,  the  conntiy  waa  Tiaited  by  a  Maidty ; 

■d  a  hail  Alaoa  waa  informed  by  an  oiade  tlmt 

the  toaale  of  Adicna  waa  profiuied  by  aomethini 

•iy,  ha  aaaiihad  and  fomid  the  ehiM  in  it,  and 

ta  be  ezpoaed  on  mount  Parthenion, 

a  anckkd  by  a  atag  ((Ao^i ),  whence 

the  hay  derived  the  name  of  Telq>hDa.    Ange  waa 

imnadand  to  Nanfliii%  who  waa  to  kill  her,  bat 

ha  gaf«  her  to  Tenthraa,  long  of  the  Myaiana, 

ahaaadaharhkwifow    (ApoUod.  n.  7.  i  4,   iii. 

Si  S  t.)    TIm  mme  alory  k  iclated  with  aome 

■adiiiatiaBm  by  Plnaaaiaa  (TiiL  4.  {6,  48.  |  £), 

OkteM  (ir.  SSX  Hynnna  ( A6.  99X  and  Tietaea 

(ad  Igafk.  306).     Reapecting   her  aabaeqnent 

I    >Maf  with  her  aon  Tefephna,  aaa  Tauvauii 

k  Hv  taib  waa  alia  a  a  ia  toe  time  of  Paiuaniaa 

(<S.  4.  i  6)  at  Pagamoa  in  Myaiai    Ange  waa 

afBHMled  by  PaiynoCaa  in  the  I^ache  of  Delphi 

(t  38.  f  4.)    Aaathec  mythical  penonage  of  thk 

MK^amaatthaHaaakOaoitain  HyginuL    {Fab. 

IML)  [L.  8.] 

AirOKAS  ar  AU0EIA8  (Adftai  or  Adyafau), 

I  iQB  ft  Phorbaa  and  Hcnaiono,  and  Ung  of 

4*  g|iiiana  ia  Bia    According  to  aome  aeconnta 

\t  waa  a  aon  af  SWoa  ar  Halioa  or  Poaeidon. 

(Pfeaa^T.  1.  f  7;  ApeDed.  iL  &  |  £  ;  SehoL  ad 

^pilia  i.  172.)     Uk  laother,  too,  k  not  the 

Mw  ■  aB  traditiena,  fat  aooe  call  her  Iphiboa'  or 

WaaiHami      (Taata.  ad  I^aapk  41;  Hygin.  fiU^ 

lA}    Ha  k  mratiniiad  aoMog  the  Aigooaata,  bat 

W  maan  edebnted  in  anciant  atoty  on  accoont 

4  hia  cannaikn  with  Hancka,  cite  of  whoae 
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laboori,  impoaed  apon  him  by  Emyathena,  waa 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  aiablea  of  Angeaa,  wira 
kept  in  them  a  laige  number  of  oxen.  Hemdaa 
waa  to  hare  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  aa  hk  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accoDpliahed  hk 
taak  by  leading  the  rirera  Alpheaa  and  Penena 
throi^h  the  ataUea,  Augeai  reiiiaed  to  keep  hia 
promiae.  Hendea,  thenfore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  hk  death  and  that  of  hk 
aona,  with  the  ezeeption  of  one,  Phylena,  whom 
Hendea  placed  on  the  throne  of  hk  fiither.  (Apol- 
h>d.  {.  e. ;  iL  7. 9  2  i  Died.  It.  13,  33  ;  Theoerit. 
IdfO,  2i.)  Another  tradition  preaerrod  in  Pan- 
■miaa  (t.  8.  |  4,  4.  §  1)  repreaenta  Angeaa  aa 
dying  a  natonl  death  at  an  adranced  age,  and  aa 
receiring  heroic  honoon  &«n  Oxyloa.     [L.  S.l 

AU'OEAS  or  AU'OIAS  (A«y4at  or  Aiyita), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  ccmcdy.  Snidaa 
(f.  V.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  feUowing 
pkya  of  hk :  'ATpowoi,  All,  K<m|pedfMMS,  and 
Uofi^ifa.  He  appean  likewiae  to  hare  written 
epw  poema,  and  to  oare  borrowed  bom  Antimaehna 
of  Teoa.  (Fabri^.  BM.  Graee.  il  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUOURl'NUS,  the  name  of  fiuailiea  in  the 
Qenuek  and  Minnck  gentea.  The  word  k  eri- 
dently  derived  boat  Bognr. 

I.  Geaacti  ^i^jninab 

They  moat  originally  have  been  patriciana,  aa  we 
find  conanla  of  thia  fimuly  long  beiora  the  conaolahip 
waa  open  to  the  pkbekna.  But  here  a  difficulty 
ariaea.  Livy  calk  (▼.  13,  18)  Cn.  Oenadna,  who 
waa  conaular  tribone  in  He.  {^9  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  lean  from  the  Capitoline  Faati 
tut  hk  iornama  waa  Angntinua.  Now  if  Liry 
and  the  Capitoline  Faati  are  both  right,  the 
Oenodi  Aiigariui  moat  have  gone  orer  to  the 
pkbeiana,  aa  the  Hinodi  Angurini  did.  It  k 
poaaiUe,  however,  that  Augnrinua  in  the  Capitoline 
Faati  may  be  a  miitake  for  Aventinenaia,  which 
we  know  waa  a  pkbeian  family  of  the  lame  gena^ 
[AvaNTiNSNSia.] 

1.  T.  QxNucica  L.  r.  L.  H.  AvomuKoi,  ooa- 
aol  B.  c.  451,  abdicated  hk  office  and  waa  made  a 
member  of  the  firat  deoemTimte.  (Lir.  iii  SS  ; 
Dionyi.  x.  54,  £6 ;  Zonar.  vii  18.)  He  waa  not 
indnded  in  the  aecond.  In  the  contetta  in  445 
lespeeting  the  admiaaion  of  the  plelia  to  the  eonml- 
•hip,  whKh  ended  in  the  inatitution  of  the  conaular 
tribunate,  Angnrinna  recommended  the  patriciana 
to  make  aome  conceaaiona.     (Dionya.  xi  60.) 

2.  H.  Qamvava  L.  P.  L,  n.  Aug unmua,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dnny*.  xi  60),  coniul  B.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  eonaolai  tribunate  waa  inatituted, 
and  the  kx  Cannlek  carried,  eatabliahing  oon- 
nabium  between  the  patrea  and  pkba.  (Lir.  ir. 
1,  &c ;  Dionya.  xi  £2,  58 ;  Died,  xii  SI ;  Zmar. 
Tii  19;  VaiT.  L,  L,  r.  150,  ed.  HllUer.) 

3.  Cn.  OsNuciDa  M.  r.  H.  n.  Avoubinds, 
conankr  tribune  B.  c  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  whkh  yean  be  waa  cot  off  by  an  am- 
bnacade  in  the  war  with  the  Faliacana  and  Cape- 
natei.    (L!t.  t.  18, 18  ;  Diod.  zit.  54,  90.) 

II.  Mimeu  Aaaurmi, 

They  were  originally  patndana,  bnt  s  part  of 
the  fimiily  at  leaat  paaaed  over  to  the  pkbeiana 
in  B.  c.  489.     [See  below,  Na  £.] 

1.  H.  HiNuciua  AuGUBiNus,  conanl  b.  c.  497, 
in  whidi  year  the  tem^  of  Satntn  waa  dedicated 
and  the  Satamalk  inititnted.  (lir.  ii  21 ;  Dionya. 
vi  l.)  He  waa  conaol  again  in  492,  v^en  th«a 
waa  a  great  fiunine  at  Roma.    He  tmk  an  ackva 
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put  in  the  defence  of  Cotidaniu,  who  wu  bronght 
to  trial  in  this  year,  bat  was  unable  to  obtain  hit 
acquittaL  (Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys.  til  20,  27 — 32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  rictorioui  approach  of  Corio- 
laiiiu  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volacian  anny, 
Augnrinos  waa  one  of  the  embauy  lent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionyt. 
TiiL22,23.) 

2.  P.  MiNuciDR  AooDBiNUa,  oonral  B,  c  492, 
waa  chiefly  engaged  in  hi<  connilthip  in  obtaining 
a  aupply  of  com  from  different  conntriea,  on  acoonnt 
of  the  fimiine  at  Rome.  (Lit.  ii.  84;  Dionya. 
viL  1 ;  Oio*.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  MiNuciua  P.  p.  M.  K.  EsaoiLiNus  Au- 
uuRiNUii,  connil  B.  c  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aeqnians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidua,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  tuironnd  him.  He  waa  deliTcred  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  h.  Qoinctios  Cincin- 
natoa,  who  compelled  him,  howerer,  to  resign  his 
consnlship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inrersions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinns  is  represented  as 
consul  soiiectas  in  phtce  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
inatead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(LiT.  iii.  25 — 29  ;  Dionys.  z.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
zzxiT.  27i  p.  140,  e^  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  T.  2.  i  2;  Flor.  L  11 ;  Zonar.  rii.  17  i 
Niebnhr,  Rom.  Hid.  ii.  a.  604.) 

4.  Q.  MiNucius  P.  r.  H.  N.  EwtuiLiNin  \v- 
ODRiNua,  brother  of  No.  S,  consul  a.  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabinet,  but 
conld  not  do  more  than  mTage  their  lands,  as  they 
shnt  themselves  np  in  their  walled  townc  (Lit. 
iiL  SO;  Dionys.  z.  26,  SO.) 

5.  L.  MiNtHnm  AuoDBiNDi,  was  appointed 
praefect  of  the  eoro-market  (praefeetia  amamae) 
in  &  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  com 
and  obtain  a  supply  &am  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  sufiering  fion  grieTous  fiunine.  Sp.  Maelins, 
who  distinguished  hunself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
com  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sorereignty ;  and  Augurinns  is 
said  to  hare  diseloaed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augnrinos, 
who  is  said  to  haTe  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
tlia  patricians,  and  to  have  been  ehesen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  elaTenth  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  orer  to  the  pleba,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fiict,  tluit  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  fiunily  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Angurinus  also  lowered  the  price  of  com 
m  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  m 
for  a  modina.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  haTing  its  homs  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  ereiy  body  subscribed  an 
oaneeofbmss.  (Lir.  ir.  12 — 16;  Plin.  ff.  N. 
xrjii.  4.  xxxiT.  11;  Nirbolir,  Ram.  llitL  ii.  p.  423, 
He.)    Thb  circnmslanee  is  commemorated  in  the 
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preeeding  coin  of  the  Minueia  gens.  The  abraa 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged :  the  rmn 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statoe,  whidi  is  ad 
deariy  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  sais  ■ 
com  springing  up  from  its  base.  The  iuscriptins 
is  c  MINVCL  c.  F.  AvaraiNL,  with  Roiu  at  Iki 
lop.     (Eckhel,  T.  p.254.) 

6.  TL  MiNOcioa  AOGUBINC^  eogsol  1.0.  SU^ 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  ia  lagM 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  woond  in  hatdi 
(Lit.  ix.  44  ;  Died.  xz.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNDcica  (AoavKiwtrs),  tribune  sf  th 
plebs,  a  c.  216,  introduced  the  bill  fiir  the  cnalia 
of  the  trinmriri  menaaiii.     (Lit.  zxiiL  21.) 

8.  C.  MiNDCiua  AuoDlUNDK,  tribune  ef  tha 
plebs,  a.  c:  1 87,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fisi 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticns,  and  demanded  thatScifis 
should  give  security  ^pra»im\.  As  Scipio,  hs» 
cTer,  refused  to  do  so,  Angnnnna  ordeied  hiai  Is 
be  seised  and  carried  to  prison,  hot  was  naable  Is 
carry  his  command  into  eflect  in  conseqasace  of 
the  intereeasioB  of  his  ooUengne,  Tib.  Setapnaiai 
Oraochns,  the  fitther  of  Tib.  and  C  Omo^ 
(OelL  Til  19.)  A  different  account  of  Ifcil  afir 
is  giTcn  in  Livy.     (xxxTiii.  65 — 60.) 

9.  Tl  MiNUCloa  (AuonKiNoa)  M^>u.Icn1)^ 
was  pmetor  peregrinns  a  c.  1 80,  and  died  sf  liw 
pestilence  which  Tiaited  Rome  in  that  na.  (Ur. 
zL  35,  87.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  8E74TIU8,  ■  pott  ii  tk 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  aeit  pstsa, 
such  as  epignms,  idylls,  ftc,  which  he  called  fi- 
maiia,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Csalhi 
and  Calms.  He  was  an'  intimate  friend  of  tk( 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  jnaised  in  hb  i<n»i 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Angnriaat  ss  aae 
of  the  first  of  poetL  Oiw  of  his  poems  in  pnia  rf 
Pliny  is  neaerred  in  a  letter  of  the  ktter.  (PKa. 
Ep.  IT.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUOUSTl'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST,  these* 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fiilhers,  was  ben  «  tkt 
1 3th  of  NoTember,  a.  o.  854,  at  Tsgasta,  aa  iahiri 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Annlle  with  the 
modem  Tajelt.  His  fiither,  Patficms,  whe  dM 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  biilii  cf  Augiutis, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  bat  embneed  Chrielis- 
nity  bte  in  lifib  Though  poor,  he  bdongcd  is  tkt 
curiales  of  Tagasta.  (August  Comf.  ii.  &)  U* 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benemlent  bol  M- 
tempered  man,  oomparstiTely  cardeei  ef  <ht 
moials  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  kit  o* 
proTement  in  learning,  as  the  maws  of  fMm 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  ef  Ab^») 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singubriy  ''^"'''f 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  sine' 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  p(^ 
but  his  disposition,  oomplexionally  srdnit  M 
headstrong,  seenml  to  bid  defiance  ta  htr_* 
forU.  He  haa  giren,  in  his  Confestioas,  a  nvM 
picture  of  his  boj-ish  follies  and  Ticei,-^it  l""* 
piny,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  ts  M 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  tbefl  It  »•«■ 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  •'•'* 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthfiil  wickcdneti,  leeli  Wu 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  carfy  4^' 
None,  however,  but  a  Tery  shallow  mM»l>i«  ""j 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  lidical'i  ' 

•  For  the  orthography  of  this  "•"■^"T^^, 
OnciiMa  drr  Ramurim  Utrnhir,  Aff*'"'*', 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  238. 
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itaj  tkat  Ibejr  apon  »  Toy  impottaiit  dwptrr  in 
tke  hutoiy  of  faniBaa  natme.  When  Angnitin 
«•*  MiU  lerjr  Jtmag,  he  fcU  into  a  dangomu  die- 
wda,  which  iiidand  him  to  wiih  for  hiptiim ; 
hat  en  hn  neamrf,  the  rite  was  ddayed.  He 
kO*  a*  that  be  «u  exeeedingly  delighted,  bam 
hi*  ehildlHwd,  with  the  &bo1ont  etoriea  of  the 
Itia  poeta ;  bnt  the  difficnlty  of  learning  Oieek 
iaipRd  liiin  with  a  gieat  diignit  ibr  that  langnagii. 
He  «aa  eent,  dniiiig  hia  bojhood,  to  be  educated 
It  the  neigfaboariug  town  at  HadaniB,  and  after- 
«aid«  reaaawed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  proaecnte 
the  itndj  of  rhetoric.  Here  he  fell  into  nciooi 
fiaetieea ;  and  before  he  wa*  eighteen,  hit  eoncs- 
biae  bote  him  a  aoo,  whom  he  named  Adeodatiu. 
He  applied,  haw«*er,  with  chaneteriatic  aidour,  to 
the  itBdy  of  the  great  maaten  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
huphy.  In  particular,  he  deecribea  in  itrong 
ttna*  the  ben^eial  effect  produced  opon  him  by 
reKGng  the  Hortenaiut  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  thii, 
h>  cmhiaeed  the  **«"»»''"»"  heresy, — a  wild  and 
nioaaiy  ayatem,  repagnant  alike  to  tonnd  raaaon 
■ad  to  Seiqitim,  bat  not  withont  itnmg  fiuciiia>- 
taoa  ior  an  ardent  and  imaginatire  mind  nndiaci- 
pKned  in  the  kaaani  of  pmetieal  religion.  To  this 
pemicioBa  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  yeara,  dar- 
ing which  be  nnbappily  ledaced  otheia  into  the 
adaption  of  the  aame  errsra. 

After  tfching  grammar  for  aome  time  at  hia 
aotire  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  haTing  loot 
a  friend  whoae  death  aflected  him  rery  deeply. 
At  Caithi^e  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
■a  hia  twienty-aevcath  year  pnUished  hi*  firat 
wcch,  entitled,  "  de  apto  et  pulehnx,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierioa,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  hi*  high  reputation.  Of  the  fiue 
«f  this  woik  the  author  aeemi  to  haTe  been  lingu- 
lariy  cardeaa ;  for  when  he  wrote  hia  Confeinon*, 
he  had  loat  aight  of  it  altogether,  and  aaya  he  doe* 
aal  remember  whether  it  waa  in  two  or  three 
becka.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jefieiy  {EmjcL  BrU. 
art  Scanty)  in  lamenting  the  diiappeannes  of  this 
tnatiae,  which  waa  pnwably  defectiTe  enongh  in 
Mrict  aeientific  analycis,  bat  could  not  iul  to 
tbaand  in  ingenious  di*qiii*ition  and  rigoron*  elo- 
quence. 

Aboot  this  time  Augnstin  began  to  distmst  the 
ln*ele*a  creed  of  the  Haniehaeana,  and  the  more 
a*  that  he  found  no  latiafoction  fivm  the  reaaoniugt 
of  their  most  celebiated  teacher,  Fauatn*,  with 
whom  he  frequently  oonrened.  In  the  year  S83, 
he  went,  againat  the  wiihe*  of  hi*  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exerdae  hi*  pnifetnon  a*  a 
teacher  of  ihetonc  there.  For  this  step,  he  aisign* 
a*  hi*  reason  that  the  atodent*  in  Home  beha«ed 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
when  the  scho<ds  were  often  scenes  of  groas  and 
iiTi  [iwaaitWi  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
ens  iUneas,  tnm  which  howerer  he  soon  moorered ; 
sod  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  dty,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
condnet  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  deaigning  to  punne  his  profeaaion  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  eonrersation  and  preaching  mads  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  wa*  not,  howerer, 
couTerted  to  Christianity  at  once,  bnt  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
ticiam.  The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
eril,  espedally  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
d^iees  hit  mind  asqund  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  aome  of  the  Platonic  philoaophen 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  bat  in  a  Latin  Tecuon) 
dispoeed  him  etill  more  foroorabiy  toward*  the 
Christian  *y*tem.  From  these  be  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doahta  and  difficnitiea 
gare  way  before  the  aelf-evidencing  light  of  dirina 
truth.  He  waa  greatly  benefited  by  the  religioua 
conTeraatiooa  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Chriatian  preabyler,  who  bad  formeily  iuatnicted 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  Afier  deep  eonsi- 
demtion,  and  many  struggle*  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  tlw  eighth 
and  ninui  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  A.  D.  387.  Hu  iellow-toamsman  and  inti- 
mate  friend,  Alypina,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus,  of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthnsiaam,  were  baptised  on  the 
mme  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  orer  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desire*  on  earth. 
She  did  not  king  eurvive  it;  for  *hortly  aftor  hia 
eonvenion,  Auguatin  *et  out  with  her  to  retnra  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Tiber,  hia 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
6fty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  haa  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc  8-1 1)  a  Ivief 
bnt  deeply  interesting  account  of  thia  exceUant 
woman.  Auguatin  remained  at  Rome  aome  time 
after  hi*  mother'*  death,  and  compoeed  hi*  treatises 
ife  Morilmt  Bocie$icui  Cutiaiieae  tt  da  Marihu 
Mamieiaiorum,  d»  QuamtitaU  Animmi,  and  J* 
Litero  ArUtrio.  The  latter,  howeTer,  was  not 
finiahed  until  some  yeara  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Auguatin  re- 
tamed  by  way  of  Carthaga  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  patonal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  year* 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  relisious  exereiseh 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  nu  trcatiaes  d» 
Gemeti  contra  Mamiekam,  dt  Mutin,  de  Magutro, 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Jieligiemt.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  anthort  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  difhaed,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augua- 
tin, againat  his  oam  wishes,  waa  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  biahopof  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  atndy  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  doty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  aoeqitance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  bis  faUwurs  aa  an 
anthor,  bnt  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtUUate  endendi, 
inseiibed  to  hia  friend  Honorstas,  and  another  enr 
titled  de  dmabm  Ammabue  ctmbra  Mmudiaeim, 
He  also  pnbliahed  an  account  of  his  disputatiou 
with  Forttinatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manicbaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  diacourae  upon  the  creed  before  the  coBBcil  of 
Hippo.  This  disoonrae,  which  is  still  eztontt  was 
pofatished  at  the  tolicitation  of  hi*  fiiends. 

In  the  year  39$,  Valerias  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  eoDeigue  in  the  episcopal 
chai^pe;  and  though  Augustin  at  firat  uiged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordabed  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  Us  new  oflioe 
with  xealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  an^bt 
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them  all  for  tha  Gomporition  of  many  of  hi*  MtH 
and  BMMt  intemting  works.  Hii  historr,  from  tha 
time  of  hi*  elevation  to  the  lee  of  Hippo,  i*  as 
doaely  implicated  with  the  Donatiitie  and  Pela- 
gian eontroTenie*,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  panoa  it<  detail*  within  oar  preeeribed  limit*. 
For  a  full  and  aocaiata  account  rf  the  port  which 
he  took  in  the*e  memorable  oontention*,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Anguatin  contained  in  the 
eloTenth  Tolome  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  hi* 
work*,  and  to  the  thirteenth  nlume  of  Tillemont^ 
"  M£moire*  poor  ■arrir  a  I'HiitinrB  Eedeaiaadque," 
— «  quarto  of  1075  page*  deroted  entirdy  to  the 
life  and  writing*  of  thi*  eminent  fetker.  Of  those 
of  hi*  nnmeron*  work*  w4iich  we  haTe  not  already 
■etioed,  we  mention  the  three  ibllawing,  a*  espeei- 
ally  intereating  and  important :  Hi*  Confeanon*, 
in  thirteen  bodu,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addreaeed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
aa  aoooont  of  Anguatin'*  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  wa*  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Honic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. Hi*  autobiog^^>hy  i*  written  with  great 
genitt*  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interapened 
addresae*  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
mtira,  and  extend  orer  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themaelns,  and  too  chaiactsr^ 
istic  of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  ftequency.  The  cdebrated  trcatiae,  <fa 
OMtait  Dei,  commenced  about  the  year  41S,  wa* 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  It*  object  and  strue- 
toie  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author^ 
own  worda,  taken  from  the  47  th  chapter  of  the  *e- 
eond  book  of  hi*  Setraelaiioiut :  *  latem  Roma 
Oothomm  irruptione,  agentinm  mb  rage  Alarico, 
atqne  impetu  magnae  cladi*  eraraa  eat :  cuju*  ever- 
sionem  denmm  fidaomm  ranltommque  eultores, 
qoos  nutate  nomine  Psgano*  rocamua,  in  Chiistisr 
nam  religionem  referre  conantea,  aolito  acerfain* 
et  amarin*  Deum  verum  blaiphemare  coeperunt 
Undo  ego  exardeacens  ado  domua  Dei,  adTersn* 
sonun  blaaphemiaa  rel  errore*,  libroa  dt  OialaU 
Dei  Bcribere  instituL  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annoa 
me  taanit,  eo  qnod  aUa  multa  interaurebont,  quae 
dithrre  nion  cnwrteret,  et  me  prins  ad  aolvendum 
eocupabant  Hoc  autem  de  OicHiUe  Da  gtande 
npus  tandem  Tiginti  duobn*  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinqne  primi  eos  tafeUnnt,  qui  res  ho- 
manaa  ita  proaperari  Tolont,  at  ad  hoc  makonun 
deomm  euUmn,  qnoa  Pagani  colon  consnemnt,  ne- 
ffisarimn  aaaa  arbitrentor ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
lata  exoriri  atqne  abondare  contendsnt  Seqnentes 
antam  quinqoe  adTtnna  eoa  loqnnntor,  qui  htentor 
haee  mala,  nac  defuiaae  nnqaam,  nee  defiitnra  mor- 
talibaa:  et  ea  none  magna,  nunc  parra,  loeis,  tem- 
poribas,  peraonisqoa,  Tariari :  led  deoram  multomm 
eoltom,  quo  ei*  aaicrificatur,  propter  Titam  port 
mortem  fntoiam,  eaaa  utilsm  disputant.  His  ergo 
decem  libris  dnaa  istaa  Tanae  opiniones  Chtistiaaae 
religioni*  adTeraariae  refBltuntsr.  Bed  ne  qnisgnam 
DOS  alisna  tantum  redaignisse,  non  aatem  nostra 
Mssrniisf,  teprehenderet,  id  ^t  pars  altera  operii 
hnju*,  quae  dnodedm  libria  ccntinetor.  Qaamqnam, 
obi  opn*  est,  et  in  prioribu*  decem  quae  no*tra  aint 
aaaenunu,  et  in  doodecim  posterioribn*  nittfom- 
mu*  adversL  Dnodedm  ergo  lilamram  seqoentimn, 
prfni  qnatner  continent  exortura  duamm  (^ritatnm, 
qnaium  eat  nna  Dei,  altera  haju*  mnndi,  Secnndi 
qnatoor  excnrsam  eamm  UTe  pncnrsam.  Tertii 
reto,  qoi  et  postremi,  debitos  fines.    Ita  omne* 
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Tiginti  at  dua  lifaii  cum  aiat  da  olnqpa  CnM 
conaeripli,  titolnm  tameo  a  melion  tuMfamO,  it 
d*  OmtaU  XM  potios  vocaventw."  Tks  liaiiin 
diqdayed  in  this  lemariuUe  woik  is  irtiiw  » 
ther  than  profbund ;  its  eontent*  an  too  niNda- 
neon*  and  desultory,  and  its  teaseoing*  a*  oAa 
mora  ingcnion*  than  *stisfcrtniy.  Yet,  after  enry 
doa  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintuB  in 
repntation  aa  <me  of  tha  moat  eztiaordiaaiy  in- 
ductions of  human  inieilcct  and  iiidnattT.  Iks 
/h<rac<a<iai«at  of  Augnstin,  written  in  us  jaai 
438,  deserre  notice  as  OTincing  the  aiofilar  am- 
door  of  the  author.  It  eonaiata  of  a  nnew  af  al 
hi*  own  production* ;  and  beside*  explaaitiaai  aa4 
qnalificationa  of  muck  that  he  had  written,  it  ail 
un&eqnently  preaenta  adamwledgaent*  af  dswa- 
right  emns  anl  miatakea.  It  ia  one  of  the  aiblal 
aacrifice*  ever  laid  npon  the  altar  of  tratk  hj  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  poMl 
«v«fi«i-ifn  tiffUBnra* 

The  life  of  Anguatin  closed  amidat  aaeaea  af 
ndenee  and  blood.  The  Vandab  under  tha  fas- 
don*  Oenaerie  invaded  the  north  of  Afiim,  i.  a, 
429,  and  in  the  following  year  hud  aiage  loHiffa 
Full  of  giief  for  the  sofomgs  whidi  he  witmiaii 
aid  the  dangers  he  tafabSStA,  the  agad  biibf 
pnyed  that  Qod  would  grant  hia  people  a  deKrar- 
aooe  fiom  theae  draadfol  -^Im— -'r-i  er  ab*  ai||iy 
them  with  the  fortitade  to  endon  thdr  waaa :  fa 
kinuelf  he  beaoo^t  a  speedy  libentiea  fiaai  Ika 
fleah.  Hia  prayer  wa*  gnatad ;  and  ia  the  Ihiid 
month  of  the  aiega,  on  tha  28th  of  Aagaat,  4Mk 
Augu*tin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  asreoty-aiitk 
year  of  his  age.  The  rharaetrr  of  this  imiiaH 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  hava  beea  makd 
by  conapicuoaa  axcellenee  after  his  frofaM  d 
the  Christian  bith.  The  only  fenlta  af  wiiiik  ka 
can  be  aocosedan  an  ~T*TfTnii1  excess  cf  lenB? 
in  his  contioTcraid  writings,  and  a  ready  "V'^ 
cence  in  the  peiaecation  of  the  Daaiatiate  Hiaia- 
tdlect  was  in  a  rery  hig^  deigiea  rigonai,  scsla, 
and  comprehenaiTe ;  and  ha  poseeaaen  to  tha  lart* 
fond  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  giraa  aa  iait- 
aeribaUe  durm  to  most  of  ijs  compodligaa.  Hii 
style  ia  full  of  life  and  force,  but  defidcat  balk  ia 

C'ty  and  in  elegance.  His  leamiog  •earn'  * 
9  been  priadpaUy  confined  to  the  Lsliaaalkani 
of  Greek  ha  knew  bat  Uttle,  and  of  Hahw»a» 
thing.  Hia  theological  opiniona  varied  ceaaaeaav 
even  after  he  became  a  ChiistiaD;  and  it  Ma 
during  the  buer  period  of  his  life  that  hs  ai||M 
those  peculiar  teneta  with  re^ud  to  gne^  f^ 
tination,  and  6«e-will,  which  in  modeni  taaB 
have  been  called  Aagnstinian.  His  inflaaaea  n 
his  own  and  in  every  aueceeding  Ifft  baa  kHS  » 
menae.  Evan  in  the  Roman  Catholic  CkiRa  W 
authority  is  pnfeaaedly  hdd  in  ki^  ""^'k!!! 
thougb  his  btar  theological  qratem  has  i»J^ 
been  proscribed  by  every  poity  in  that  uamasii* 
except  the  learned,  philoeophic,  sad  devout  Bsier 
nity  of  the  Janaenista,  The  aariy  Hsfc™"^"* 
de^y  into  the  spirit  of  hi*  ^eadativ*  "■?**'' 
and  many  even  of  tboae  who  recoil  na^  '^Z, 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  yniKilcaa^'^  J'r 
done  ample  justice  to  his  sorpaaaiag  '"'JFT.  ? 
tdlect,  and  to  the  warmth  and  parity  of  *»>">' 
gioua  feebaga.  __!.  rf 

The  corUest  edition  of  the  cd]«ctadw*<»T 
Anguatin  is  that  of  tha  celebrated  Ajii*A»'"2 
appeared  in  nine  vohimea  folio,  at  ^^Ji^'^ 
was  reprinted  at  Fuis  is  \&\i.    """    '"^ 
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mt,  hntlKt,  imitidn  Ae  ^mkila;  the  Strmomm, 

ml  «fc«  Wm Wi*!!  fc  /"bafaMt,  wUdi  had  bean 

fiwiiarfy  pabUifacd  by  Aaolaek  la  1629, 
th  vodn  of  AagaatiB  wen  agaia  pahiUiad  at 
Aoh,  fna  tka  fica*  of  Fnbeaiaa,  and  noder  the 
•ditnkipgf  EoHBU,  in  taaTdameafbliob  Thk 
cdiiMB,  tkovgh  bjr  na  miani  faltlea^  wai  a  eoo- 
iMeaUaiB|aoTeaMDliipaQthataf  AnertMch.  It 
m  nfriated  at  Pana  m  1631-^;  at  Vcmes, 
•itk  tone  impmcHwnta,  in  155*2,  and  again  in 
M70;  at  hjm  in  15«l-«a,  and  ayun  in  1571. 
It  «as  ako  kaned  ften  tka  praa*  of  Fnbenina  at 
&■)(,  with  nzieaa  altmmtiiaii,  in  154S,  in  1556, 
ia  1569,  aad  in  1&7<L  la  1577  the  laivble  adi- 
taa  rf  AagoatiB  |ue|Ma«l  by  tba  learned  dirinea 
if  LoBTBin,  «aa  pnbhdwd  at  Antwetji,  by  Cliriito- 
^Itetia,ia  tanTolnaMaMiek  It  fcr  anrpnam 

■  critical  iiTattnuaa  all  tbafieeediageditiona;  and 
Ikaq^  OB  dw  whole,  infmor  to  that  of  tha  Bene- 
dictiiiea,  it  ii  atiU  held  in  high  catiniation.  No 
fcww  than  oztaen  of  the  "Theologi  LoTanimeei" 
•tie  aqlojed  in  pmparing  it  fer  pabUcatien.  It 
kei  been  wy  freqiiently  ieprinta4 :  at  Oaneia  in 
liM;  at  Cologne  in  1616 ;  at  Lrau  in  1664 ;  at 
tm in  1586,  in  1603,  in  I60S,  m  1614,  a  1636, 

■  1635,  aad  in  1653:  The  Benadictiae  edition 
•f  tkc  vacfca  of  Angnatin,  in  ekren  TotaaMa  folio, 
ni  foWiehed  at  Pane  in  167»— 1700.  It  wa* 
■TCidy  handled  by  Father  Smon;  bnt  iU  enpe- 
liatf  to  all  the  faxmer  editiona  of  Augnitin  ie 
IPMn&y  acknowledged.  The  fint  roluma  con- 
tnai,  beeidea  the  BetiactatioD*  and  the  CoD&e- 
■)n*>  the  gieater  part  of  tha  woriu  written  by 
AopetiB  bdine  hie  eleratiin  to  the  epieoopal  dig- 
■itj.  The  WEond  compriaea  hi*  letten.  The  thiri 
■kI  faoith  indoda  hu  exegetieal  writing!,  the 
ixntk  heiag  entirely  filled  ap  with  hit  Commen- 
Ivj  on  the  PealanL  The  fifth  ndnme  eontaine 
tkc  wnKaa  of  Aogoatin.  The  eixth  embiacea  hie 
Opa  UonUa.  Tnia  eeTcnth  oonuta  of  the  tree- 
^*  Oailalm  Dm.  The  eighth  comfnehanda  hi* 
piDcifal  woriu  agaiut  the  Manicfaaeani,  and  thoae 
•geiart  the  Ariao*.  The  ninth  eeoipriae*  hi*  con- 
tnnnial  writing!  againat  the  Donatiite.  The 
teeth  eeoaet*  of  liit  trcatitcs  on  the  Pelagiaa  con- 
^""foj.  Each  of  theae  Tohaae*  containa  an  ap- 
fodix  coiwiiting  of  woikt  Ueely  attributed  to 
ABgnatin,  Ac.  The  elerenth  Tolonia  u  occnpied 
•uh  the  liie  of  Aognitia,  foe  the  praparation  of 
vUch  Tillesiont  lent  tha  cheeU  of  hii  unpuhlithed 
nhme  npon  thi*  &ther.  Thie  vahiable  edition 
***  nprinted  at  Paria,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
•daie  Toloniea,  1836—39.  The  edition  of  Le 
Clot  (who  call!  himwjf  Jaaone*  Phenponna) 
■fimed  (praieaaedly  at  Antwerp,  bnt  in  leality; 
<tAiiiitci^m,in  1700 — 1703w  It  is  a  lepnUica- 
^  •<  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notea  by  Le 
'^"ty  ud  eome  other  mpplementaiy  matter ;  be- 
■w!  aa  additional  rolnme  containing  the  poem  of 
'xxfa  de  Ingmti!,  tha  Coomentaty  of  Pelagioi 
*  the  Kjuatlea  of  Paul,  and  aooia  miodeni  proouo- 
baa  lettring  to  the  life  and  writing!  of  Angiutin. 

(K  the  ffiuneiDU*  editirau  of  the  eepaiate  woriu 
<t  Agguiin  the  following  ore  all  that  we  hare 
•fMe  to  enmneiate : — Dt  Cuitaie  Dm :  editio  prin- 
(fViiemonaiteiio  Snblacenii,  1467,  toL;  Hognn- 
!■*  per  Petr.  Schoc&r,  eum  commeatarii*  Thomae 
Valoii  et  Nic  Trireth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
"Ule  m  1479  and  again  in  1515 ;  conunentariii 
illiJitatam  ttndio  et  Uwie  Jo.  Lud.  Vivie,  Baaileae, 
li;i-2,1555,  1570,  fi)L;  com  coaunentariia  Letm. 
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Ceqnaei  tt  Jo.  Lad.  Vim,  Petit,  IMS,  1616,  foL, 
Lipa.  1825,  3  toU.  Stb.  Oa^arioaet;  editio 
peinoapa,  Madiolani,  1475,  4tai  LoTanii,  1563, 
Iteo.  and  again  1 57S,  8**.;  AntTarp.  1567, 1568, 
1740,  Hm.;  Lngd.  Bttar.  1675,  12m&  apnd  Elxe- 
Tir.t  Pari!,  1776,  12bie.  (ta  edition  highly  com- 
nmided)  ;  BeraL  1838,  ed.  A.  Neandtf ;  Lipe. 
(Tanchnita),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Binder;  Oma. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pnaey.  IM  Fid*  H 
Optritm:  editio  priaoepa,  Coloaiae,  4ta  147S| 
ed.  Jo.  Hemiehie,  FraaeoC  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8to.  D»  Dotbriaa  Ckrittitma:  Hefanatad. 
1639,  8to.  ad.  Oaoigiiit  Caliztnt,  reprinted  at 
Hebnaladt  in  qnarta,  1655 ;  Lipe.  1769,  8to.  ei. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegina,  enm  piaet  J.  F.  Biincberi.  Dt 
Sfiribut  Littrai  Ufi.  1767, 1780,  8to.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegiat;  R«gimanL  1824,  8to.  eum  pnei:  H. 
Olahaoten.  Z)»  Cbii^iyw  ^<<8^fararii :  Jenae,  1 698, 
4t0L  earn  notit  jBn!Gan!nlti  celebeRimi  (Joaanii 
Sehilter)  quiboi  dogma  Kceleaae  de  matrimonii 
dieadatione  illuttntur. 

The  principal  aoareet  of  infttmation  leipecting 
the  liiis  of  Angnatin  are  hit  own  Conieetiont,  Ha- 
tnetatioDt,  and  EpittUt,ai>d  hit  Uogmphy  written 
by  hit  pupil  Pomidiot,  Uahop  of  f-i*"-  Among 
the  beet  modem  worke  on  tmt  eubject  an  thoee  St 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editon  already  men- 
tioned I  Laoientii  Berti  "  De  rebut  gettit  Sancti 
An^tini,"  Ac.  Venice,  1746,  4ta,;  Schrrickh, 
"Kirchengetchichte,"  T<j.  zr. ;  Neander,  "Oea- 
chicfate  dor  Cbrittlichen  Religion  and  Kirche,"  toL 
ii. ;  Bshr,  "Oetchicbte  der  RSmitofaen  Literatur," 
•St99>inwa<,  ToL  ii.  For  the  editiont  of  the  worka 
of  Angattin,  tee  Cat.  Oudin.  "  Commeatariut  da 
Scriptoribot  Ecdetiaa  Antiqnit,"  to],  l  pp.  931— 
993,  aad  a  T.  O.-  Schbnemaan'e  "  Bibliotheat 
Uittor^Literuia  Patnun  Latinoimn,"  roL  iL  pp. 
33—363.  On  the  Pelagiaa  controTarty,  eee  (be- 
!ide!  Tillemont)  O.  J.  Voeni  "  Hiitoria  de  Contr*. 
Tcrnit  qua*  PelagiD*  ejutque  reliquiae  morerimt,** 
0pp.  ToL  >i.;  C,  W.  F.  Wafcht  -Ketieriiietorie," 
ToL  It.  und  t.  ;  O.  F.  Wiggen'  **  Venuch  einar 
pngmat  Daratallimg  dee  Auguetiniann*  und  Pelap 
gianiinnu,"  Beriin,  1831.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUOU'STULUS,  ROMULUS,  the  but  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  Weet,  wat  the  ton  of  Oiettet, 
who  teiied  tha  gonmment  of  the  empire  after 
baring  driren  ont  the  emperor  Jnlint  Nepot. 
Oiettea,  probably  of  Ootluc  origin,  married  a 
danghter  of  the  come*  Romuln*  at  Petorio  or  Fe- 
taTio,  in  the  aouth-weetem  part  of  Paanonia ;  their 
ioa  wa*  called  Romnln*  Anguitu*,  bat  the  Qreeka 
altered  Bomulu*  into  MmiiiAJuu,  and  the  Roman*, 
daepiting  the  yoath  of  tlie  empem,  changed  An- 
gnttni  into  Anguetalui.  Orettct,  who  declined 
wHiiining  the  purple,  had  hie  youthful  ion  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  n.  475,  bat  atill  retained  tha 
real  eoTemgn^  in  hit  own  handt.  At  early  aa 
476,  tha  power  of  Oicttet  waa  OTerthmwn  by 
OdoBcer,  who  defeated  hit  rinl  at  Paria  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paalnt,  the  brother  of  Oiettei,  waa 
*hun  at  RaTenna.  Rrannlnt  Augnttulutwat  aUow> 
ed  to  live  on  account  of  hit  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  wat  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  Tilla 
of  Lncullut,  on  the  promontory  of  Miaennm  in 
Campania,  which  wat  then  a  ibrtified  cattle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  aiz  thouiand 
piece*  of  gold :  hu  altimate  fate  it  unknown. 

The  teriet  of  Roman  empeiort  who  hod  goTem- 
ed  the  etate  frnm  the  batfie  of  Actium,  a.  a  81. 
duiing  a  period  of  fire  hundred  and  teveu  yean, 
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daws  with  the  deposition  of  the  ion  of  Oieites ; 
and,  stnngeljr  enough,  the  hut  emperor  cambined 
tiie  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [OnzsTVg,  OnoAcxn.]  (Amm.  Mate 
Bxctrpta,  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Ckronieon,  ad  Zenonem ;  Jomand.  d»  Rtgtiorum 
Saeceimme,  p.  59,  de  Sei.  GoUL.  pp.  138,  189,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  BdL  Golk.  i.  1,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanea,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris ;  ETagrina,  il  16.)  [W.  P.] 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  mu  bora  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  B.  c.  63,  in  the  consniship  of  M.  Tnllias 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonins.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Jnlia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julins  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  &ther,  C.  Octarins, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  bierity,  and  in  order  to  aroid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Angustos,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  siren 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  Tenemtion  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  ScCoaT^i,  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  hu  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.    (Suet.  Avg.Si;  Dion  Cass.  zIt.  1,  &c) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Maicins  Philip- 
pns,  and  at  the  age  of  twelre  (accoidingto  Nicobus 
bamaseenna,  De  ViL  Jag.  3,  three  yean  earlier) 
he  ddirered  the  funeral  enlogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  fisther  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  hu  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,-  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  orer  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beanty, 
and  above  all  his  rektionship  to  C.  Julins  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J, 
Caesar  himself  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
lets  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenns  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  vinlis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitiua,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Domasc 
Lei;  Veil.  Pat  iu  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xIt.  2.)  From  this  time  his  unde,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassias  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  talce 
place  tin  three  years  later.  In  b.  a  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Afiica  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  coantry,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  ear.  In  the  year  following 
(a.  c.  45),  when  Caesar  wentto  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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unde,  but  wia  ohGged  to  i 
of  illness,  bnt  soon  joined  him  with  b  few  caa- 
panions.  During  his  whole  Iiiis-tia>»  Aagasla^ 
with  one  exception,  was  anfcitniiate  mt  ao,  aa4 
this  his  first  attempt  neoriy  coat  hi^  Ua  fife^  fir 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  asi  A* 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  ha  adivBd  in  Ckaa^ 
camp  in  time  to  take  port  in  the  battle  «f 
Mnnda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  Thw^gh  A* 
former  seems  to  be  mon  ftobMe.  (Soet.  .Jtf. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  zUa  41.)  Caeaar  beoae  aai 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  be  wtmme  ta 
have  perceived  in  him  the  deaxtita  of  evoythaif 
that  woald  render  him  a  worthy  sanneaor  ta  hii» 
sdf :  he  constantly  kept  him  afaoat  hie  peraaa,  aa4 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  ksve  ma^ 
bis  will  and  to  have  adopted  Angnstaa  aa  kia  aa% 
though  withoBt  infennug  him  of  H.  In  Ika 
autumn  of  B.  a  45,  Caesar  returned  to  ~ 
his  nephew;  and  soon  afterwarda,  in 
with  tae  wish  of  his  unde,  the  aenate 
gens  Oclavia,  to  which  Augnstiis  bdonged,  te  Aa 
rank  of  a  patrician  gene.  Abont  the  snaae  tisaa 
Augnstus  was  betrothed  to  ServiUa,  the  < 
of  P.  Serviliua  Isauricns,  hot  the 
pears  afterwards  to  have  been  broken  ( 

The  eztnordinaiy  distinetioas  and  £>▼ 
had  thns  been  conferred  upon  Angnstua  at  i 
early  age,  must  have  ezdted  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  wajiaded. 
In  the  very  year  of  bia  return  &om  Sooia  he  waa 
pmumptuous  enough    to    aak  for  Uie  eScc  af 
magister  eqtutum  to  the  dictator,  his  onda.     Cat- 
ma,  however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  H  la 
M.  Lepidns  instead,  ptDbaUy  beeanse  he  theaaht 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  oAeet,     He 
wished  that  Ansastus  should  accompany  Ua  se 
the  expedition  which  he  contempfaited  agaias*  the 
Oetae  and   Parthians;    and,   in  ocder  that  At 
young  man  might  aequiie  a  more  thorongh  pcae- 
tieal  training  in  military  affiun,  he  sent  hini  la 
ApoUonia  in  niyiicum,  where  some  legioas  wcR 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  ta 
follow  him.     It  has  often  been  snppoeed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  ApoUonia  for  the  iHUpuse 
of  finishing  his  intelleetnal  education ;  bnt  aithaagk 
this  was  not  neglected  doling  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  waa  aent 
thither,  for  ApoUonia  ofered  no  advantagea  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  infetied  from  the  fisct,  that 
Augustus  took    his  instrncton — the  rfcetiakiaa 
ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathenrntjoaa 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.     When  Cbesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  masistratea  in  B.  a  44, 
he  remembered  tne  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  eoe- 
forred  upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apdkoia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  Is 
enter  in  the  antumn  of  b.  a  43.      But  thingk 
tnined  oat  far  difletently.    Augustus  had  scarcety 
been  at  ApoUonia  six  months,  when  he  waa  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  nmidcr,  in 
March,  a  a  44.     Short  as  his  residenoe  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  vpoa 
Ms  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  hav* 
strengthened  his  naturally  deUcate    constitntioB, 
and  tne  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distingaished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  lUyricma, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  expbin  as  wdl  as  excuse  many  of  the  acta  si 
which  he  was  afterwarda  guilty.    It  waa  at  Apsi- 
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imim,  tim,  tkat  Angutui  iannad  hit  intinute 
ftimlAif  whk  Q.  Satridicon*  Ruin*  and  M.  Vip- 
■ini  Agnppib 

When  the  newt  of  CbMw'i  mnrder  ntehed  the 
ti«a|M  ia  Ilijiiema,  thej  immadktdy  oSmd  to 
Uow  AngiHtna  to  Italy  ood  >Tenge  hii  nnde'* 
:  but  fear  and  ianomiee  of  the  real  state  of 
la*  Roaemademm  heeitatefbrawhile.  At 
bal  he  laaohred  to  go  to  Italy  ai  a  private  penon, 
only  by  Agripm  and  a  few  other 
In  tlie  heguudng  of  April  he  landed  at 
near  Bmndnnam,  and  neie  he  heard  of 
hii  adnprinn  into  the  gena  Jolia  and  of  hia  being 
the  heir  al  Cat  ear  At  Bnuduhini,  whither  he 
Beat  pio«ja«Ld«iJ,  ha  wae  aafaited  by  the  Mldien  aa 
Gaaaar,  which  name  he  henceforth  aienmfdi  for  hia 
name  now  waa  C.  Jnlioi  Caenr  Oetar 
Alter  baring  listed  hi*  atepfother  in  the 
anighliwiihiwiil  of  N^ilea,  he  airiTcd  at  Rome,  ap- 
'  '  about  the  beginning  of  May.     Here  he 
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nothing  bat  the  private  property  which 

r  had  left  hsn,  bat  declared  that  he  waa  re- 

aalTCd  to   avenge  Aa  nnider  of  hi*  benebctor. 

Theitata  of  paitiea  at  Rome  wa*  meat  perplexing ; 

and  one  caaDot  bat  admire  the  eztnordinary  tact 

and  pradenee  iriiieh  Augnitsa  displayed,  and  the 

ikJD  with  wfcieha  yoath  of  haiefy  twenty  eontrived 

la  hiiBd  the  aioet  experienced  atateimen  in  Home, 

aad  eveutaally  to  carry  all  hi*  design*  into  efiecL 

It  waa  not  the  &etioD  of  the  oonspintort  that 

flaaed  diflieBltiee  in  hi*  way,  bat  one  of  Caesar's 

•wn  party.  If .  Antony,  who  had  ia  hi*  possession 

Ike  money  and  patera  of  Caesar,  and  lefnaed  to 

give  them  ap.    Angastn*  dedared  before  the  pne- 

tor,  in  the  asnal  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 

■faeritaaoe,  and  prsmised  to  give  to  the  people  the 

psnian  of  hia  ancle's  property  which  he  had  be- 

Hetalhiirl  them  in  hi*  wilL     Antony  endeaTonnd 

by  all  meana  to  prarent  Angnato*  fima  obtaining 

Ua  atgecta ;  bat  the  condnet  of  Angusto*  gained 

te  Csvoor  of  both  the  aenata  and  the  people. 

[AirroKim,  p.  21S,  h.]      Angnitn*  had  to  con- 

tmd  *()p™«*  Dec.  Brntna,  who  waa  in  possession 

•f  CisaipiDe  Oaol,  as  well  a*  against  Antony ;  bat 

ia  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  swotd  was 

dinra  apinat  the  latter,  the  more  dangerons  of 

the  twOL     While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 

the  war  apuast  D.  Bratna,  two  of  the  legions 

whkh  came  fton   Macedonia,  the  kgio  Martia 

aad  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Angnsto* ;  and  to  pie- 

foit  the  icnaining  troops  following  the  example, 

Aatoaiy  tr***~^  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 

Cieacot  who  had  at  first  looked  npon  Angnatn* 

with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  a*  the 

ally  nan  rapable  of  deuTering  the  republic  fiom 

its  trnaUea ;   and  Angnsto*  in  retnm    conrted 

Cieera.     On  the  lOth  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 

third  Philippic,  propoeed  that  Angnsto*  should  be 

eatiaaled  with  the  eommand  of  the  army  i^ainst 

Aatssqr,  aad  on  the  first  of  Janaary,  a.  c.  4S,  he 

lepealad  the  aame  prapoaal  in  hi*  fifth  Philippie. 

The   swiita  now  gnnted  mora  than  had   been 

asked:    Angnsto*  obtained  the  command  of  the 

amy  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  pnetor,  the 

ngkt  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 

aail  of  bedding  the  conanlship  ten  years  before  he 

attsiaed  the  legitimala  age.     He  was  aceordin^y 

((M  by  the  aenate,  with  the  two  consols  of  the 

ysnv  C.  Vilnas  Pnisa  and  A.  Hirtins,  to  compel 

AstsDy  to  raise  the  siege  of  MntimL    Angnitos  dis- 

tiagmahcd  baasalf  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 


Matfaia,  for  which  the  soldieia  sainted  him  a* 
impcrator.  The  fidl  of  the  two  consnls  throw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hand*.  Antony 
waa  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alp*. 
Varions  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Angnstns,  sud  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consol* 
waa  the  arork  of  the  btter.  The  Roman  aria- 
tociacy,  on  whose  behalf  Augusta*  had  scted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  £rom  acqoiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrosted  D.  Brntn*  with 
the  command  of  the  coneular  atmie*  to  proaecnte 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  mads  other  regnb- 
tiona  which  wen  intended  to  prorent  Augustus 
gaining  any  farther  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  aeemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Goal  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circnmstance*  Augustas  resolved  to  sedc 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  efiectoally 
if  necessary.  This  power  wss  the  consulship.  He 
waa  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  lenate  waa  teiritied, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
amval  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  sgainst  him.  But  Augustus  bad 
won  the  fevour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martin*,  and  in  the  month  of  Augnat 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gen*  Julia  was  now 
mnetioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  pe». 
pie,  according  to  the  w^  of  Julius  Coeiar,  were 
paid,  the  murdereia  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effiwt  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etrniia, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  aentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  deecending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  wen  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  waa 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  shonkl 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triiuimn 
rti  patlioat  eomttitaendae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment shonld  but  for  the  next  five  yean.  Lepidu* 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
CaMBT.  The  first  object*  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemiea  wen  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  waa 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  sre  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription :  the  land*  of 
whole  townehip*  were  taken  from  their  ownen 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiera.  Nnmr 
ben  of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompein*  in  Sicily.  Augu*ta* 
fint  directed  hi*  arm*  sgainst  the  Utter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pio- 
viaoni  fimi  Rsoie.    The  army  assembled  at  Rh» 
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giua ;  but  la  sttempt  to  enm  orar  to  Sicily  trai 
thwmrted  by  a  naTal  rktaiy  which  Pompeiiu  gau^ 
ed  orer  Q.  Silvidieiiin  Bofiu  in  the  Tviy  lif^t  of 
Augiutn*.  Soon  after  tbie,  Aagutiu  and  Antony 
niled  acniu  the  Ionian  aea  to  Oieeoe,  a*  Bcntu 
and  Caeiiiu  were  tearing  Aiis  for  the  weiL 
Angiutaa  wae  obliged  to  icmain  at  Dynhachiiun 
on  aecoont  of  illneu,  bnt  u  won  u  he  had  recoT- 
ered  a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  aatonin 
of  B.  a  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  waa  gained  by 
the  two  triomTin :  Bratu*  and  Caisina  in  deepair 
pat  an  end  to  their  lirei,  and  their  bUoweia 
aonendered  to  the  conqnerora,  with  the  exception 
of  thoae  who  placed  their  hopee  in  Sext  Pompeiaa. 
After  thia  ■oooeaefal  war,  in  which  the  rictoty 
waa  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  mbaequently 
Aognataa  churned  all  the  merit  for  himadf^  the 
triomTin  made  a  new  diriaion  of  the  prorinoea. 
Lepidna  obtained  Africa,  and  Aogoitna  latomed 
to  Italy  to  reward  hia  Tetenuu  with  the  huidt  he 
bad  promiaed  them.  All  Italy  waa  in  fear  and 
trembling,  aa  every  one  anticipated  the  repetitioo 
of  the  borrota  of  a  proicription.  Hia  anemiea, 
eapecially  Fulria,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  iome 
other  of  the  friendt  of  the  lattor,  increaaed  theae 

Sprehenaiona  by  lalae  leporta  in  order  to  excite 
t  people  againat  him ;  for  Auguatoa  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Bnindosimn  by  a  &esh  attack  of 
illness.  Bat  he  pacified  the  misda  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

Theae  circumstances  not  only  prerented  for 
the  present  hia  undertaking  anything  fieah  againat 
Sext.  Pompana,  bat  occaaioned  a  new  and  nnex- 
peeted  war.  On  his  arriral  at  Rome,  Augustas 
Ibond  that  Fulria  had  been  spreading  theae 
tumoun  with  the  riew  of  drawing  away  her  bua- 
band  from  the  aima  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
^toniua,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  waa  uaed 
by  her  aa  on  inatmment  to  gain  her  objeeta.  An- 
gustos  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rapture,  but  in 
vain.  It,  Antoniua  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
nesto,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  ha  waa  blockaded 
by  Augnatus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
fiunine  aroae  in  the  pUoe.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  a.  c.  41.  After  sevenl  attempto  to 
break  through  the  blockading  aimiea,  L.  Antoniua 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citixens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  bom  Augustno,  bat  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  baa  three  to  foor  hundred 
noble  Perasioes  were  bntchend  on  the  lith  of 
March,  B.  c  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Oieeee,  and  Tiberina  Nero,  with  hia  wife 
Livia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sidly  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  Uamed  the  anthoiB  of  the  war,  probably  for 
DO  other  leaaon  bat  because  it  hod  been  unauoceaa- 
fnl.  Antony,  however,  aailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Biunduaiam,  and  jHopaiations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Oreees  aocelemted  a  peace,  which  waa  concluded 
at  Biundusiara,  between  the  two  triumvira.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinoea  waa  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parte  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyticum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  waa  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  aister  of 
Auguatoa  and  widow  of  C.  Maicellos,  in  order  to 
confiim  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  waa 
eelebmted  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeiua,  who  had 
had  DO  ahare  in  thaaa  tiansoctiona,  wmtinnwi  to 
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cot  off  the  frariaien*  of  Bona^  which  was  nSaiti 
greatly  bam  scarcity :  soanea  of  viokaee  and  sM 
lage  at  Bome  shewed  the  exaapeiation  of  the  fas 
pie,  Augustas  could  not  ha|ia  to  satisfy  th 
Romans  unless  their  moat  nigent  waou  was 
satiafied  by  auffident  aoppliea  of  food,  and  lU 
could  not  be  efieeted  in  any  other  way  bat  kj  i 
recoDciliation  with  Pompaina>  Aiuustas  had  ■ 
interview  with  him  on  the  ooost  of  Mjsenam,  ■ 
B.  c  39,  at  which  Pompeiaa  received  the  f"* 
sulship  and  the  ialanda  of  Sicily,  fiaidinia,  oi 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  ef  AcWi 
In  return  for  theae  coneeaaiona  he  waa  to  pmii 
Italy  with  con.  In  order  to  convinee  the  Ksaaar 
of  the  aineerity  of  hia  intentions,  Ai^ustiis  W 
trothed  M.  MaroeDoa,  the  aon  of  Octavia  and  slip 
aon  of  Antony,  arho  waa  preoent  on  this  sccsaiai 
to  a  daughter  ef  Pompeium 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  evaywhm 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  wbera  his  gcasoli 
had  been  sacceaafiil,  and  Angnatna  toe  nethM 
fovonrable  newa  fiom  hia  lieutenanta  in  Spia  sal 
OauL    Augnatua,  bovraver,  waa  anzioas  br  a  a|^ 
portunity  of  a  war,  by  which  ha  micht  dqaiia 
SexL  Pompeius  of  the  ptovincea  whii£  had  bsM 
ceded  to  him  at  Ifiaenum.    A  pietext  was  isai 
found  in  the  foot,  that  Pompeiaa  allowed  fincf  Is 
go  on  in  the  Meditenaneoa.    Ai^ostos  "^'"'^ 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvira,  hot  t^^ 
not  snppott  him ;  and  Antcoy  iraa  in  nah^  |M 
to  aee  Augustua  engaged  in  a  atruggia  ia  wbMt^ 
was  sure  to  sufier.    The  fleet  of  Augustas  adM 
gnatly  from  stonna  and  the  activity  «f  DaDsrtam 
the  admiral  of  Pompeias;  but  the  htter  did  a« 
follow  no  the  advantagea  lie  had  gained,  sad  i» 
gnstna  uiua  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ihipsi  ■• 
send  Maffonas  to  Antony  to  invite  Urn  spia  Is 
take  port  in  the  war.    Antony  hereupco  "il^ 
Tarentnm/  in  the  bccinning  of  the  year  37,  *iB 
SOOahipa;  but,  (m  hia  arrival  Iheia,  Ai«aM  W 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  aai*"* 
Thia  conduct  •zaapeiated  Antony;  bat  Us  ni^ 
Octavia,  acted  aa  mediator ;  the  two  triaavin  Ml 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontaa^  and  iks» 
gout  neceeaity  of  the  timea  compelled  tkea  ts  M 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust.    Aunstns  flT 
an  army  to  Antony  for  hia  Parthiaa  *■'<**'' 
Antony  aeot  120  ahips  to  increase  the  "•^'f^ 
gustua,  and  both  agned  to  ppc''—  ^^^  <*"" 


.rolaog  theito*<»« 
triumvira  for  five  yeara  longer.  While  **f"' 
haatened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  vithber tn- 
ther.  Soon  after  thi^  M.  Vipsanias  A«nFf»  * 
oeived  the  oomnand  of  the  fleet  of  Aafoita.  i« 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  **>'ff'^ 
sides;  but  stonna  compelled  the  fleet  °'.'*?^^ 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  akoe  sioceedod  ».'""! 
at  Lilybaeam.  Pompeius  lenainxl  ■*  '^  !z: 
inactivity;  in  a  aea-fight  off  Mylaa  he  M  lUV 
ships,  and  Augustus  knded  at  '^•'"^^'TZ 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  nanl  taUlc,  ^> 
end  to  the  conleat,  and  Pompeius  W  U>  *» 
lispidaa,  who  had  on  all  occasioai  .•«"  J?T 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sioij  «»^ 
self;  but  Augustus  easUy  gained  over  hu  <^ 
and  Lepidua  himaelf  submitted.  ^*  *?*  ^^ 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  ""  "v^ 
mainder  of  hia  life  oa  pontifcx  '"^*^ 
farces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  fz~^ 
now  amounted,  according  to  APl""V,'°™2  a* 
legions,  independent  of  &»  lightam*  '"'JVjJ 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Avpi»a  it"^ 
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with  g»lMiito  mai  maatj,  lad  pnmind 
riO  CutKer  lewaida;  bat  the  ntcmu  iiMUtMl 
^paa  their  diaannan,  and  sna  neuTiDg  (at  mm) 
Un  bud*  and  all  tha  nm*  that  had  bean  prmiMd 
Augiutna  qaallad  the  labdHoa  in  ita  eam- 
bj  aercnty  wanhhiad  witk  fibuafity : 
ha  diimiaamt  the  vetcnoa  whe  had  fongiit  at  Xb- 
tiaa  aad  PhiMfipi,  and  odend  than  to  ^t  Sidly 
Mmadiateiy,  tint  thdr  diipoaitka  aiight  ast  ipwad 
Bsthar  anong  tha  Mldioa.  The  latur  «at»  latia- 
Cad  with  the  poaaiM  rf  Aagaataa,  vUch  ha  fal- 
flled  a*  the  ezpaeaa  of  Sieilj,  and  land*  ree  aa- 
to  the  vettnaa  in  r!.i«|i.-i.  ATignalni 
at  hack  the  Mft  of  Antimy,  and  taok  poa- 
at  Afra.  The  Bonaa  Maata  haatenad  to 
the  conqnemr  in  tha  moat  aatiaiaaant 
' ;  and  whai  ha  appnachad  the  city,  which 
had  lOTaBed  dazing  bia  ahaetnoo,  the 
and  peofrto  flocked  oat  to  meat  him.  An- 
addiBooed  thaaeaate  in  a  veiy  aiodeat  maa- 
■ooa  of  the  diatiwtiona  which 
Ha  cobitaated  hia  ontien  on 
Ika  laih  af  Mowmber,  a.  c.  S6.  The  abnn^nt 
iqiply  of  pmiiiiaa  which  waa  new  bronght  to 
Hoaae  aatiafied  the  waato  and  wiafaet  of  tha  petnle; 
aad  aa  thia  happy  atate  of  thingi  waa  the  nanlt  of 
hio  wetacy,  hii  iatantta  coinrided  with  thooa  of 
Ihe  people,  whooe  bnrdaai  wcfo  alio  laaamod  in 
nDoaa  waja. 

By  tha  cangnwat  of  two  of  hia  tinli,  Angutai 
had  DOW  aoqiund  itrength  eneu^  to  enter  npoa 
Ihe  coBteet  with  the  third.  He  fitat  cndeaToand, 
hewerer,  ai  nmiA  aa  waa  ia  hi*  power,  to  leiMdy 
the  raafinaoa  and  danMoliatioa  in  whi<^  Italy 
had  heoi  inTalTed  in  ooueqwnce  of  the  dvil  ware, 
and  ha  paelended  only  to  wait  for  the  arriral  ef  hi* 
cclha|:n*  in  order  to  withdraw  with  hia  into  pri- 
nte  bb,  aa  the  peace  of  the  lepohiic  wa*  now  n- 
■laced.  Thia  ureteuded  aelf-denial  did  net  raaain 
aarewardad,  &r  the  peo{de  elected  him  powtifex 
■ailBiiia,  thoagfa  Lepidao,  who  held  thi*  office 
«**  yet  alive;  and  tha  aanate  decreed,  that  he 
ihonld  inhabit  a  paUie  building,  that  hi*  penon 
ihowld  be  in-nofaiUa,  and  that  he  shonld  lit  by  the 
■ide  ef  the  triboneai  Angnata*  took  ercty  oppor- 
taoity  of  praiaing  aad  aapporting  hia  abaent  ool- 
lagae,  Antony,  and  by  tua  ttrati^em  the  Roman* 
padaallKf  beearae  eonrinoed,  that  if  new  di»pntea 
■hmld  break  ont  between  Ihian,  the  bolt  could  not 
l»*mMy  lia  with  Aagnataa.  Bat  mattera  did  not 
jateoaaeta  thia:  the  moat  argeot  thing  wa*  to  keep 
km  traopa  engifed,  and  to  aeqnin  fimd*  for  payii«g 
Dmo.  Afiar  nppfeiaing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
adieDt  witnana,  be  pcepaiad  fitr  a  campaign  i^punat 
aaae  tribee  on  the  nortli  miliiii  coaat  of  the  Adri- 
itic,  of  which  the  Roman*  had  aerer  beoom*  eoBi- 
plete  maatera,  and  which  from  time  to  tiim  reiiiaed 
la  pay  thoir  tcibnte.  Angnata*  marched  along  the 
eoaat,  withent  meeting  with  aiash  mataaca,  natil 
he  oaae  near  the  country  of  the  Japydea:  their 
capital  Hetohun  waa  itrong^y  ibrliBeii  and  gain- 
aoned ;  bat  the  pecnmaaoe  *f  Angnata*  aad  the 
coiuage  of  hi*  tro^  compelled  the  gaiiiaco  to  war- 
lender,  and  the  phce  waa  changed  into  a  heap  of 

aah«ibythehiSTeJapyde*lhem*eln*(ac.S5X  ^ 
Hft  Kaaon  of  the  year  waa  not  yet  mnch  adTanced, 
Angoata*  undertook  a  campaign  agaiaat  the  Pan- 
Boniani  in  Segeolica.  After  aevcnl  engagement* 
duiing  their  march  thnmgk  the  country,  the  Bo- 
ma*  appeared  bdon  the  town  of  Segerta,  which, 
after  aaieiga  of  thirty  iagt,  loed  fis  pwdoo.    Au- 
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gaatna,  to adl  Ua awn  puipeae,  impnatd  only  a &ne 
upon  the  inhaUtanta,  and  leanng  hi*  legate  Fnfiut 
Oamiaua  behind  with  a  ganioan  of  twenty-fire 
oohorta,  he  letamed  to  Bome,  Octam  had  in  tha 
meantime  been  lepodiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
leqaeat  of  Aagaatn*  the  aenato  deoaied  Octana 
and  Lina  inndaUe,  and  nanted  them  the  li^t 
of  condneting  their  own  affun  wilhoat  any  iMla 
amiitanrr  an  apparent  repaiatkn  far  the  inmlt 
afeed  to  Oetaria  by  her  haaband,  bat  in  rtaUly  • 
nHaaaof  keeping  the  lecglleetaon  of  it  alink  A» 
gnitaa  jntwtded  next  to  make  aa  enaditioD  againat 
Britain,  bet  the  new*  of  6e*h  raroit*  in  the  coait. 
triea  fiaa  which  ha  had  jnat  leturnod,  altered  hi* 
plan.  Hia  gowral*  aoon  iMtored  peace,  bat  he 
himaelf  want  to  Dabnatia,  whan  Agri^a  had  the 
command,  fiereial  towna  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  pnperty  wa*  qiared.  Aagnataa  penetrated 
a*  fer  a*  Setoria,  where  be  wa*  woandad  in  hit 
knee.  After  hi*  tecoTeiy,  be  gave  the  oommud 
to  Slatiliai  Tanrai,  and  letomed  to  Rente  to  ob- 
deitake  the  eonaoUhip  for  the  year  &  o.  88,  which 
1<a  entered  upon  on  the  1*1  of  January  together 
with  h.  Vidcatia*  TuUu*,  and  laid  down  on  tha 
■una  day,  under  Ihe  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  hi*  preoence  there  wa*  no  longer  neeaaaary, 
■nee  Statiliu*  Taura*  hod  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatian*.  Out  of  the  apoili  mad* 
in  thi*  war  Angnata*  arected  •  portieo  called,  aiker 
hi*  0*101,  Octana.  During  thia  year,  Agrip^  ■■* 
aedile,  and  did  all  ha  could  to  gain  popnluity  fbr 
hi*  friend  Augn*ta*  and  himaelf,  and  Augnataa 
al*o  made  eeTnal  Toiy  naefal  regolation*. 

Meantime  the  arbiMry  and  arrogant  pnceedinga 
of  Antonr  in  the  Eaet  were  (efficient  of  themaelTaa 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romana  a*  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augaatu*  did  not  neglect  to  dueet 
attention  aeeielly  to  hia  iblliei.  liitten  now  pa**ed 
betareen  tho  two  trinmnr*  full  of  mntnal  ■•""'"^ 
tion* ;  *ad  Antony  already  porchated  bom  Arta. 
Taadea  caTaliy  for  tha  impending  war  againat  hia 
mllragne.  The  ruptuie  betareen  the  two  triumnr* 
wa*  mainly  braoght  about  by  tha  jealeuiy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  B.  a  S3, 
while  daopatia  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetnal  etate 
of  intozieation,  Angnata*  had  time  to  eaoTiBee  the 
Romana  that  the  heavy  lacrificea  he  demanded  <k 
them  were  to  be  mode  on  their  own  bebidf  oohr,  aa 
Italy  had  to  {wr  everything  firom  Antony.  War 
wa*  now  declared  againat  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
waa  looked  upon  only  a*  her  in&tnated  thiTe.  Ia 
B.  c  81,  Auguta*  waa  coocul  fbr  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valeria*  Meaaalla.  Rooe  wa*  in  a  atata 
of  great  ezeiteaient  and  alarm,  and  all  rlaiee*  had 
to  make  extraordinary  ezartione.  An  attempt  of 
Aognatui  to  attack  hi*  enemy  during  the  wuter 
wa*  fruitmled  by  itonn* ;  but,  in  the  epring,  hi* 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
aprcad  over  the  whde  of  the  eaatem  part  ef  the 
Adrintic,  and  Augnata*  hinualf  with  nia  l«giena 
landed  in  Kpdra*.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  atation  near  the  promontny  of  Actinm  in 
Acamania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  lowerai  and 
ereiything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  iol- 
dien  and  the  eiie  of  their  ehipa,  Some  penon* 
Tentuied  to  doobt  the  aafirty  of  entering  upon  a 
eea-fighl,  but  Cleopotm'e  opinion  preTuled,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  waa  fought  in  Septembw,  81. 
A*  aoon  as  the  queen  obaened  that  Ticti»y  waa 
not  certain  on  her  tide,  *he  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony aoon  foUowed  ha,    Hia  fleet  fiwght  in  Tain 
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to  the  latt,  and,  after  ■  long  hetitatioD,  the  hnd 
foicet  ninendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
xmder  the  dominion  of  an  eaatem  qneen  wai  thiu 
remored,  the  ambition  of  Augnetu*  wai  aatiified, 
and  hia  geneioaitf  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actinm,  he  proceeded  ilowly 
throagh  Greece  and  a  part  i^  wettam  Alia,  where 
he  entered  on  hit  fourth  consulahip  for  die  year 
B.  c  SO,  and  pimed  the  winter  at  Samoa.  The 
confidence  of  hi*  army  in  him  grew  with  hiB  tne- 
cesi,  bat  the  Teterana  agwn  ahewod  tymptoma  of 
diicontent,  and  demanded  the  fiilfilment  of  the 
promiaet  made  to  them.  Soon  alter,  they  brake 
oot  into  open  lebellien,  and  Angnetni  hastened 
from  Samoe  to  remedy  the  enl  in  penon.  It  wai 
with  gnat  difficulty  that  he  eacaped  the  atornu 
and  atriTed  at  Brondunum.  Here  he  waa  met  by 
the  Roman  senator*,  equite*,  and  a  great  nmnba 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  B**i*tance  to  pay  hi*  ioldien.  Hi*  reque«ts 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  wa*  enabled  to 
fulfil  hi*  engagement*  toward*  the  Teterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  Tariona  part*  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  aeon  after  ndled 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Angnstu*  only  wanted  to 
*pare  her  that  ahe  might  adorn  hi*  triumph,  *he 
put  an  end  to  her  lifo.  [Antonius,  Noi  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  inunenie,  that  be 
could  eaaily  aatisiy  the  demand*  of  hi*  army.  At 
Rome  the  aenate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  bonoon  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  waa  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Somo*  he  entered  upon  hi*  fifth  consnl*hip  for 
the  year  a.  c.  29.  The  senate  aanetionod  all  his 
acta,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
righta  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  waa 
dosed,  aa  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Biome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonian*  and  Dalmatian*, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augnetu*  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  hi*  friend  Agrippik  He  wa*  determined  from 
the  fir>t  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  hi*  own 
*acee**e«  and  the  drcnnutance*  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  hi*  hand*,  althoo^  he  oceaaionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  part* 
of  the  government ;  and,  aa  ha  wa*  invested  with 
the  censorship,  be  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  imworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
aenotoia,  and  alao  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
np  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  ont  of  his  own  means.  He  miaed  many  ple- 
beian fomilie*  to  the  rank  of  patriciana ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  alao  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praaton  and  ez-ptaetors.  After 
having  introdaoed  thete  and  many  other  usefol 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
hu  power*,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lenoun  at  the  head  of  affiun  for  ten  yean 
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longer.    This  plan  waa  afterward*  mwt«id  i 
lime*,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himarlf  to  b*  4- 
way*  persuaded  to  retain  hi*  power  rithw  far  m 
or  five  years  longer.     He  next  made  a  dmaMi  <f 
the  province*,  leaving  the  quiet  and 
to  the  aenate,  and  retaining  for  1 ' 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.     The  i 
tration  of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  A* 
*enate  to  proconnls,   whUe  Ai^natna  plaird  Ac 
othen  under  UgoH  Cbesorti,  soanetimea  aJao  cdhl 
propEBetorea,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  tias  hi 
pleased.     He  declined  all  hononn  and  ilislini  lil 
which  wen  cakalated  to  mnind  tite  '*—"-"■  H 
kingly  power ;  he  ptefoned  ailowiqg  the  repnUfatf 
forms  to  eontinne,  in  order  that  he  w^*  '^^ 
ceptiUy  eonoentate  in  his  own  petit   al  At 
powen  which  had  hitherto  been  sepsEatod.     B> 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Angnatoa,  whiik  ' 
was  oSned  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  I^  MnstiM 
Plancns.    In  B,  c,  23  he  entered  nposi  his  deve^A  ' 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediotBly  afta^  i 
wards ;  ud,  after  having  also  declined  tfaia  iliefc    | 
tonhip,  which  waa  oBati  him  by  the  aeaate^  ki  | 
accepted  the  imperium  prooonsailare  and  the  niln 
nitia  potestaa  for  life,  by  which  hia  hmaUbXtf  ■ 
wa*  legally  establiahed,  iriiile  by  the   iiiniiiiaM   ' 
proconmlare  he  became  the  higheat  aatheiity  ia  ol 
the  Roman  provincea.     When  in  a.  c.  12  Icpatab   '. 
the  pontifez  maximn*,  died,  Augnstoa,  on  ^aa   i 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  beoi  coolened  aa  ■   ' 
former  occasion,  entered  upon   the    effice   iudL    ' 
Thns  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  atoie,  i 
obtained  the  highest  inflnence  over  all  the  > 
eollegea  of  prieat*.     Although  he  had  thna  i 
in  hia  own  person  all  the  great  officea  of  state,  yet 
he  waa  too  prudent  to  aaaume  exdueively  the  tidcB 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  ahew  to  the  Rooana  that  he 
waa  the  sole  maater.     Other  persona  wrerw  aecaid- 
ingly  allowed  to  hold  the  conaulthip,  ptactocakq^ 
and  other  public  officea ;  but  theae  office*  weic  ia 
reality  men  forma  and  titlea,  like  the  sew  aScea 
which  he  created  to  reward  hia  friend*  and  parti- 
aana.     Augnatua  aaaumed  nothing  of  the  omwaai 
appearance  of  a  monareh  :  he  retained  the  aaanla 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citiaen,  continaed  laa 
fiuniliar  intimacy  with  hia  fncnda,  and  mpfeatei  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kiqgiy 
court,  in  our  aenae  i^  the  word,  did  not  eziat  at  aU 
in  the  reign  of  Auguatu*. 

Hia  relation  to  uc  aenate  wa*  at  first  lather  an- 
defined :  in  a.  c,  28  he  had  been  made  |iiiiaiaa 
aenatua,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  aa 
waa  exempted  by  the  aenate  from  ail  the  laws  af 
the  atate.  During  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  Hie,  Aa- 
gnatu*  aeldom  attended  the  meetingB  of  the  leneta, 
but  formed  a  aort  of  privy  eouncil,  '•"'*'*»'-ig  af 
twenty  aenators,  with  whom  he  diaeoaaed  the  nasi 
important  political  mattera.  Augusta*  had  ao  Ba- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  ataat 
matteiB,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  iliiiaaaiil 
in  public,  be  consulted  hi*  personal  frioula,  CL  Gl- 
nius  Haeeena*,  H.  Vipaania*  Agrippo,  M.  Valerias 
MessaUa  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  PoUio,  all  of  wkaat 
contributed,  each  in  hia  way,  to  inereoae  the  aplca- 
dour  of  the  capital  and  the  welfon  of  the  empin: 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privilqea, 
though  they  were  mere  form* :  they  etill  met  ni 
their  aasemblie*,  and  elected  ronanla  and  ethsr 
magiatrate* ;  but  only  auch  persona  were  elected  u 
had  been  propoaed  or  recommended  by  the  eaupeisr. 
The  almost  nnintenupted  feativitiaa^ 
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I  ofnni,  and  the  like,  made  thepeqik 
fc*get  tht  nlMtanee  of  their  lepabKcan  fivedoin ; 
and  thej  were  tmij  ts  eenre  Mm  who  M  them 
^MBt  libenll  J :  the  popolktign  of  the  city  wu  then 
BUe  better  then  a  moo. 

It  was  s  utamtif  eoiueqaence  of  the  dominion 
aaqnired  hf  face  of  armi,  that  (tandnig  aimiee 
(iuuAu  ifaiiw)  were  kept  on  the  fiontien  of  the 
empire,  u  on  the  Rhine,  the  IXurahe,  and  the 
18itphratg»,  which  in  many  inatancce  became  the 
fcmwiaUum  gf  floonahing  towna.  The  ratenuu 
■uu  djBtnbated  into  a  nnmber  of  eoloniei.  For 
Am  prataetion  of  his  own  penon,  Angnitu  eata- 
llliiihfH  ten  pmetoriaa  eohorts,  coniiiting  of  one 
1  men  each,  which  were  placed  nnder  the 
I  of  two  eqoitea  with  the  title  of  pfaefecti 
For  the  porpoae  of  maintaining  aider 
■ecnrity  in  the  city,  he  inatitoted  a  iott  of 
yiKrr,  nnder  the  name  of  eohortes  nrhanae,  which 
v«re  imd^  the  command  of  the  praeJectne  nrlii. 
tltc  fleets  wen  ttationed  at  Ravenna,  Miacnnm, 
and  in  Tajiom  porta  of  the  province!.  In  the  divi- 
Moo  of  the  pwiiiutgg  which  Angnitu  had  made  in 
>.  c  27,  especial  regolationa  were  made  to  lecnre 
■brict  JBsticc  in  their  adminiatmtion ;  in  conae- 
qwoice  of  which  many,  eapeciaDy  thoie  which  were 
■at  ii|n«iasirl  by  anniei,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
^waperity.  ^^gypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
diifeicot  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
diviaian  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  ibIlowM 
by  a  change  in  the  administntion  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  civil  wan,  and  pertly  through  all  the 
domsn  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterana.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aeiariom,  ont  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  pnblic  expenses, 
was  separated  &om  the  fiscns,  Ine  fiinds  of  the 
empenir,  ont  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Aagnatos  enacted  several  hws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  aeenre  the 
pablie  peace  and  aaiety.  Thus  he  made  several 
icgwlatiaBs  to  prevent  the  iccuTenoe  of  scarcity  and 
bmine,  promoted  indnstry,  and  constmeted  mads 
and  other  works  of  pnblic  ntility.  The  hige  soms 
tf  money  which  were  pat  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  iiom  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vmtagea. 

Although  Angostos,  who  most  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Cocmr,  treat- 
ed the  Ramans  with  the  utmost  csntion  and  mild- 
Bess,  and  endeavoored  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  le- 
ninded  him  thnt  there  were  itill  persons  of  a 
Rpnblican  spirit.  It  will  be  snfficient  here  to 
mentiaa  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
iaaes< — M.  Lepidus,  L.  Miuena,  Fannins  Caepio, 
and  Comrliiis  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
late  articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  aifiun  of 
the  Raman  empire  during  the  rrign  of  Angustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wan 
in  which  he  himsdf  took  part  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wan  of  the  reign  of  Angustus 
were  not  wan  of  aggTCsnon,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  lecnre  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
ftgntieis,  which  were  now  mon  exposed  than  be- 
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for*  to  the  hoatile  innads  of  haihBrian&  In 
a  a  27,  Angustus  sent  hf.  Craasns  to  check  the 
inenrsions  of  the  Daeians,  Bastamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  bc>gan  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Astnrii.  whose 
subjugation,  however,  waa  not  completed  till  a.  c, 
19  by  Agrippa.  During  this  cam|iaign  Augustas 
founded  several  towns  fat  his  vetersns,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.  In  B.  c. 
21  Augustus  tmvelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samoa.  After 
this,  be  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridatea, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  irf  Par- 
thia.  The  ruling  king,  Phiaatea,  fm  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standarda  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassns  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  retomed 
to  Samoa,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassodon  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  fcrmer 
occasion.  In  the  antmnn  of  &  c.  1 9,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  hononn  and  distinctions  wen 
eonfiirred  upon  him.  His  vanity  was  so  much  grar 
tified  at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  tliem,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phmatet 
in  the  new  temple  of  Han  Ultor.  In  b.  c  IB,  the 
imperium  of  Angoslas  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  incrosed  the  number 
of  senatore  to  600.  The  wan  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  wen  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  anceess.  In  ■.  a  16  the 
Romans  snSeted  a  defiaat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thon^t 
the  danger  greats  than  it  realjfy  was,  went  himiwlf 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  yean  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary prepaimtions  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.  In  B.  c  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhino  to 
his  step-son,  Drusns  Nen.  In  a  a  9  he  sgain 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  amhaiia- 
dora,  who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacheronsly 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Ganl,  when  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  retomed 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wan  that  were 
carried  on.  Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  fop- 
midable,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Ao- 
gnstus. 

In  A.  Dw  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  yean  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adapted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberins,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  M.  o.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ill\  ricum,  and  Augustus, 
thou^  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  aa  &r  as  NajJes.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  Angust, 
A.  o.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  welL  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  lecnt,  until  Tibe- 
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riot  had  fetancd  to  Nola,  when  ha  WM  iamedi- 
atelj  nhited  u  the  raoeeMor  of  Anguitiu.  The 
body  of  tha  emperor  mu  carried  by  the  deenrionei 
of  Nola  to  BoviUse,  where  it  waa  leceiTed  by  the 
Bamao  eqnitea  and  conTeyed  to  Roma.  The  ao- 
lemn  apotheoaia  took  place  in  the  Campiu  Martiua, 
and  hit  a>hea  were  depoiited  in  the  mamoleuni 
which  he  himaelf  had  built. 

Aa  regard!  the  domeatic  life  of  Angmtni,  he  waa 
one  of  thoae  unhappy  men  whon  fortune  tnrToanda 
with  all  her  outwaid  aplcndonr,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  bat  little  of  the  general  happineia  which 
they  eatabliah  or  pramote,  Hii  domeatic  miifoF- 
tone!  muat  hate  embittered  all  hia  enjoymenta. 
Angnatoa  waa  a  man  of  great  eaation  and  moderar 
tionr — two  qualitiea  by  which  he  i»«i»»t«in«»i  hia 
power  OTer  the  Roman  world ;  bnt  in  hia  matri- 
monial relatione  and  aa  a  &ther  he  waa  not  ba|^, 
chiefly  through  hia  own  &alt.  He  waa  firat  mai>' 
ried,  though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Qoditti  and  Fulria.  Uii  leeond  wiib,  Scribonia, 
waa  a  idation  of  Sext  Pnnpeina :  aha  bore  him 
hia  onl^  daughter,  Jolia.  After  he  had  diraroed 
Scribonia,  be  married  JUria  Dmailla,  who  wu  car- 
ried away  from  her  hnaband,  Tibetina  Nen,  in  a 
itate  of  pregnancy.-  She  brought  Angnatua  two 
atep-aoni,  Tiberin*  Nero  and  Nero  Claudina  Dm- 
aua.  She  lecured  the  lore  and  attachment  of  her 
buaband  to  the  laat  momenta  of  hia  lifo.  Anguataa 
bad  St  fiiat  fixed  on  IS.  Marcelloa  aa  hia  auooeaaar. 


AvomTDa 

the  aan  «f  hii  aiater  Odaria,  wba  waa  nairied  ta  bl 
daughter,  Julia.  Agiippa,  jralnna  (f  AagwCai 
pardality  for  him,  IdFk  Rone,  and  did  not  letoi 
till  MarcelfaiB  had  died  in  the  flswei  of  hii  lik 
Julia  waa  now  compelled  by  her  fiuber  la  nan] 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  lona,  Caina  and  Laciai 
Caeaar,  were  railed  to  the  dignity  at  principet  j* 
Tcntntia.  At  the  death  of  Agi^ipa,  in  K  c  1^ 
Tibeiiua  waa  obliged  to  dinaee  hfa  wile^  Vipaai% 
and,  contrary  to  hia  own  wiU,  to  aaany  Jdh 
DiiHtiifiad  with  her  condaet  and  Ae  eferatia  al 
her  aoni,  he  went,  in  a  c-  6,  to  Rhodea,  whcfe  bi 
qient  eight  yean,  to  anid  Bving  with  Jaiia.  A» 
guatua,  who  became  at  hat  diagnated  with  bv 
conduct,  aent  her  in  a.  a  2  into  exile  in  the  irial 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  oout  of  Caaapaaia,  abitb* 
•he  waa  followed  bj  bar  mother,  Scribonia.  Iba 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Yoangcr  and  A^iffB 
Poatumua,  were  likewiae  baniahfini  The  ^nrf  rf 
Angnatua  waa  incnaaed  W  the  deatha  of  biabiori 
Maeoenaa,  in  B.  c.  8,  and  of  hia  tare  gmidiias 
Caini  and  Ludna  Caenr,  who  am  aid  to  baM 
follen  Tictimi  to  the  amUtiona  deaigna  af  hmtt 
iriio  wiahed  to  make  room  for  her  own  len,  TSt^ 
rina,  whom  the  deluded  emueroi  waa  petauaiM  la 
adopt  and  to  maka  hia  arileagne  and  lULunir 
Tiberina,  in  tetom,  waa  obliged  to  adapt  IhuNi 
Ocimaaicna,  die  aon  of  bia  late  brntber,  Dtaiai 
A  more  complete  new  of  the  fiunDy  of  AagntM 
irgiren  in  the  annawid  ataona. 


8tuii(a  or  AvoutTOB  and  bis  Vaioly. 


I.  Andiarik 
Octana,  the  alder. 


C  OetaTina,  praetor  in  &  a  61,  married  to 
3.  Atia,  danghter  of  M.Atini  Balboa  and  Julia,  a  niter  of  CJulintCKW 


I.  OdaTia, 


the  yonngei;  2.  C.  Octariaa  (C.  Joliob  CAnta  Ocrtn- 

AHua  Aoooania),  married  la 
I.  Oodia.        3.  Scribonia.        &  Um. 


Julia,  miiried  «• 
1.  M.  MaieeOni.        2. 1L  Vipaaniua  Agripp^        8.  Tusaici,  mtjint. 
No  imie.  I  No  iiaui 


C.  Caeaar,  married  to  Liria, 
the  utter  of  Oermanicni. 
Died  A.  D.  4. 


2.  L.  Caeair,  betrothed 
to  Aemilia  Lepida, 
Died  A.  0.2. 


,.I 


Julia,  married 
to  L.  Aemilina 
Paulina. 
I 


4.  Agrip- 
pina, 
ma> 
ried  to 
Oerma- 


Aemilina  Lepidua, 
married  to  Druiilla, 
daugfatar  of  Ceimanicua. 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 
1.  Ap,  Jnnina  Silaaui.    2.  Dmnu, 


6.  A«np|« 
Porii- 
■nu- 
PitW 

A.D.Ii 


1.  L.  Silaana.        3.  H.  Slaana. 


S.  Jnnia 


Cal' 


I.Nera,  married 

2.  Drama, 

to  JuKa,  daa. 

married  to 

ofDmnia,the 

Aemilia 

•on  orriberioi 

Lepida. 

(Tac.  Amm.  ri. 

(Tacif... 

37.) 

ri.40.) 

S.  Caliodla,    4.  Agrippiua,    6.  Draiilla,  married  &  t<iria*t|^ 

emperor.            aumed  to        to  I.  L.  OaMiiu,  ^i'*'*!'? 

aad2.M.A«miL  tal.**'" 
Lapidaa. 


Cd.  Domi- 
tioa. 
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AVIANU8. 
Ob  ^aee  data  not  allow  ■■  Iiefa  to  antte  into 

•  cntai  exusiiiitian  of  the  chancier  of  Aogua- 
bi:  ■!•(  be  did  ii  recoriad  in  Uatoiy,  and  pablic 
Cfiuai  ia  U*  own  time  ffaiied  him  fin  it  ai  an 
cneBait  {naca  and  -»-»——-  ;  the  inTtatigation 
rftkWUa  matkiuof  hia  action*  ia  lodiaddi- 
ok  RhiKt,  that  both  andent  and  modem  writen 
Inc  idTaaead  the  meat  opposite  opiniona,  and 
M  lypottad  by  atnx^  aignmentai  The  main 
diCcahj  lias  in  the  qoeatini,  whether  hi*  gorem- 
■tatvii  the  bnit  (^  hi*  hooeat  intentun*  and 
w'An,  ar  whathar  it  waa  meiely  a  meana  of  nti*- 
^fiag  ik  own  ambition  and  loTe  of  dominion  ;  in 
Kkf  woda,  whether  he  waa  a  ataightforward 
■d  boaeit  maa,  or  a  moat  eonaommate  hTpoerite. 
Tlai  anch  ia  certain,  that  hia  reign  wa*  a  period 
rflnpfiaeaa  tm  Italy  and  the  pronnoea,  and  that 
it  aonned  the  canaaa  of  fatnie  civil  wars.  Pre- 
vtm  ta  the  rictory  at  Actiom  hia  character  ia  lea* 

•  anttcr  of  dool^  and  there  we  find  aofficient 
fn$k  of  bi*  ornehy,  aelfiahneaa,  and  fiutUeaanea* 
marda  hi*  friend*.  He  ba*  aanetinie*  been 
liai^  with  cowardice,  bat,  ao  &r  aa  militaiy 
awajt  i*  ooDoecaed,  the  charge  i»  unfounded. 

(The  priocifal  andent  aourcea  concerning  the 
lifc  aad  m^  of  Angnatna  are :  Sueton.  Ai^/mliu ; 
Viabat  Damaac  Ih  VUa  Aagaiti;  Dion  Caaa. 
ih^vi ;  Tacitaa,  AmnL  L  ;  Cicero'a  Epiitiu 
ai  PUifpia ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  fi»— 124 ;  Pint  ^»- 
!■••■.  Bcaidea  the  numerona  modem  worka  on 
(ba  Uiitaiy  cf  Rome,  we  refer  eapecially  to  A. 
Weicicft,  Imftniaru  Oaaarit  Amgmrti  Scr^)lontm 
iUipaat,  Fan.  L,  Orimae,  1841,  4ta.,  which  cen- 
kim  aa  excellent  aeeoont  of  the  yooth  of  Auguatua 
mi  tit  cdocatian  ;  Dinmann,  OtteUdkU  Rams,  toL 
n.  pp.  245—302,  who  tieata  of  his  hiatory  down 
la  ibe  battle  of  Aetium  ;  Ixtebell,  Utier  tku  Pri»- 
<9ri  4a  JiyMtea,  in  BamnerV  Hittorudet  Tm- 
'iaimi,  5ter,  Jahigang.  1834;  Karl  Hoeck, 
ffiaia^  GmiitiU  t»aa  FerfaU  der  RepmbOi  bu 
or  VoBrmlamf  Jer  itimardat  imUr  CSnatoaim,  i. 
L  pp.  214—421.)  [U  8.] 
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ooof  ow  Avamerva. 

AVU'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Qon,  aad  the  patron  of  Aviann*  Ennder  and 
Atima*  Haaoawmina.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL  2,  21, 
27.) 

AVU'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
!«>■«  of  (nty-two  Aeeopic  fiible*  in  Latin  elegiac 
'nw,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodoaio*,  who  i* 
'"fXHd  aa  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
<altintcd  mind.  The  deaignation  irf  thia  writer 
Won  auder  a  number  of  dififorent  ahapes  in  dif- 
■"at  USS.,  mch  a*  .^muaa,  Aniainu,  Alidiau, 
^'"•ai,  and  .^eKaaa,  fnm  which  laat  form  he  waa 
•TBany  of  the  earlier  hiatoriantirf  Roman  litenr 
^  neb  aa  VoaaiB*  and  Fnncdaa,  identified  with 
»•  gMgnpbiod  poet,  Roina  Feetna  Avienua. 
[Anucca.]  Bat,  ud^Mndent  of  the  dtcumatance 
■■•t  ao  bet  except  thia  raaemblanee  of  name  can 
■<  addacad  in  uppoit  ti  anch  an  i^iniao,  the  ar- 


gmnent  deriTcd  from  the  atyle  of  tIfSae  eompodtiona 
must,  to  cTery  reader  of  taate  and  d  incrimination, 
appear  oonchurre.  Nothing  can  be  inagmed  mora 
unlike  the  Tigocoaa,  bold,  qiirited,  and  hidlly  «n- 
belliahed  rotundity  which  chaiacterixea  uie  De*- 
erq>tio  Orbia  and  die  Aiatea  than  the  feeble,  he*i> 
tatiag,  dull  niaagmnaa  of  the  fiiboliat.  Making  all 
aOowancea  for  numeroua  ccrraptiona  ia  the  text, 
we  can  acaicely  regard  theae  piecea  in  any  other 
light  than  a*  the  early  cAuiona  of  aome  unprae- 
tued  youth,  who  patched  very  nnikiUiilly  expiea- 
aiona  borrowed  &am  the  parer  daaaica,  eapeoally 
Viigil,  upon  the  rade  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age, 
Caanegieter,  in  hia  erudite  but  moat  tediooa 
diaieitation,  haa  toiled  uniiicrtaafiilly  to  prore  that 
ATianna  flomiahed  under  the  Antoninea.  Wenu- 
dori^  again,  ]dace*  him  toward*  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  view*  of  thoae  who 
belieT*  that  the  Theodoaina  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Anrdiua  MadoUni  Ambroaus  Theodoaina,  the 
gnumnorian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
RaTianna  of  the  fiatnrnalia  aaqr  haTO  been  cor- 
n^ted  by  tranaeriben  into  FL  Ananua,  Thaaa 
are  mere  gueaaea,  and  may  he  taken  for  what  tbej 
an  worth.  Judging  from  the  laagnage,  and  we 
have  nothing  ebe  whaterer  to  guide  n*.  we  ahould 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  yeara  later. 

Arianna  waa  firat  printed  independently  by  Jae. 
de  Breda,  at  Deventer  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Gothic  charactera,  under  the  title 
"  Apologua  ATiaui  dvi*  Rcinani  adoleaceatulis  ad 
more*  et  Iiatinnm  aemonem  capeaaendoa  utiliaaif 
ania  f  but  the  editio  priacepa  ia  ^ipended  to  the 
fiiblea  of  Aeaop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editiona  contain  only  twenty-aeTcn  &ble*; 
the  whole  forty-two  wen  fint  publuhed  by  Rigal- 
tiua,  along  with  Aeaop  and  other  opuacnla  (^16mo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  meet  complete  edition  a  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8to.  Amatd.  1731,  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  thoae  of  NodsU,  8Ta  Amatd.  1787,  and 
of  a  H.  TxBchncke,  I2nio.  Lipai  1790. 

**  The  &biea  of  Avian  trandated  into  Boglyahe" 
are  to  be  iband  at  the  end  of  "  The  Snbtyl  Hiato- 
tyea  and  FaUea  of  Eaope,  tianalated  out  of  Frenaha 
into  Englymhe,  by  WillUua  Caxton  at  Weatmyn- 
atre.  In  the  yen  of  our  lorde  u  oooc  Izzziii.,  Ab 
J&qwynMigriieaamedaxxTidafvq^il/arakCtajer* 
oftmrkrd  K cox Izxziij, .<l«d  0»fyntyen^O» 
ngme  ofkyng  Sgdard  tie  Ugrde,'"  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynaon.  We  hare  a  tranalation 
into  Italian  by  Oiov.  Oria.  Tiombdli,  8to.  Voms. 
1736;  and  into  Oeiman  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  hia 
Horn.  FabtldkUer,  Stnttgud,  1838.  (Voadna,  d* 
Poelit  Latt.  f.  66  i  Funccnis,iia  V^ala  L.  L.  Seim- 
<a<«,am.iiL  ilvi.;  Berth. .^doeraar.  ziz. 24, xzrii 
a,  zxnx.  7  and  13,  zlvi  4,  7,  16;  Wemador^ 
PoetL  LaO,  Mum.  toL  t.  para.  ii.  p.  663,  who  efiee. 
toally  deatn^a  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegietei 
that  Arianna  mnat  be  intermediate  betweenPhae- 
dma  aad  Titianua,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesia 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antoninea  reata.)  [W.R.] 
AVIAT^US  EVANDER.  [Evandu.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [FtAoci/a.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMCNIUa  [HiMMONiDg.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Ledin,  comprised  in  three  d<y 
giae  diaticha,  on  the  bmoua  work  of  Martianua 
Q^lla.  The  aubject  provea  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Bnrmaan, 
Antkciog.  Add.  i.  p.  7S8,  or  Ep.  a.  ££3,  ed.  Meyer.; 
I  Barth.  Adttnar.  xviii.  21.)  [W.  K] 
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AVIA'NUSTHIUyXENUS.      [Phil©x»- 

HUB.] 

AVIDIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Casuoi.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Fiaoctou] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  Mldien  of  the 

tenth  legion,  was  ignominioiulf  dumuaed  from  the 

■nny,  on  acconnt  of  miacondaet  in  the  Afiican  war, 

B.C.46.   (Hirt.  A4/r.  46.) 
AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS    FESTU8.      The  fo^ 

lowing  poemi  are  aeeribed  to  an  anther  bearing 

thii  name: — 

1.  Dtmriftia  Oriit  Ttrrae,  or,  as  it  ia  farionsljr 
entitled  in  diSerent  editions  and  MSS.,  Afett^Aram 
Pthgan*  Dm^tH—SUui  Orbii — ^mWiif  Orbii— 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derired  directly  from  the 
rtpe/lrtri<ra  of  Dionysias,  and  containing  a  tnecinct 
acconnt  of  the  moat  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geogr^>hy  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  dosely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  bom  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  eren  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
desetre  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  woric, 
bnt  approaches  more  nearly  to  oar  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  thronghoot  These 
chimges  can  hardly  be  considered  as  impiOTenienta, 
tat  not  nnireqnently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wuider  into  extranganca  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  iear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
baa  led  to  injodidona  coitailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  orer.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  <rf  hia  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  states  of 
knowledge  which  mnst  hare  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lirad ;  but  the  blundeis  and  follies 
of  the  old  Oreek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-infbrmed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absmd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  «ietgy 
and  livdineia  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dnlness  of  the  undertaking  and  canriea  the  reader 
lightly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  is  disphyed  in 
varying  the  expression  ol  constanCy-recnrring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  MarUima,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
toimeterik  The  pUn  comprehended  a  inll  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  aea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillais  of 
Hercules  ;  bnt  we  know  not  if  this  desip  was 
aver  fiilly  carried  ont,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  proCMses  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  vrith  re- 
card  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Maeotie  Oulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instmction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfiutory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  directioii,  we  are 
carried  badcwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abmptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  drcuit,  besides  being 
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distiaetad  with  discasaions  on  ioeditsea  i 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
the  difiinent  nations  and  districts  are  r' 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  nawM^,  iaateal  ml 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  knowB  at  tfc* 
time  when  this  gnide-book  was  cooapaaed,  sod  al 
the  old  and  e:^oded  fantasiea  of  half  laj  tliiial 
geogn^hy  revived  and  gravely  psopoanied.  W* 
are  led  aJraost  ineaistibly  to  the  i 
Avienns,  possessing  no  praetiea]  ar 
quaintance  with  liis  subject,  had  vsad  a  mmsbcs  at 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  ooontriea  in  qaealiai^ 
written  in  former  timea  by  persona  whD  wen  as 
ignorant  as  himself  and  had  combined  mad  pseaaC 
uem  together  in  the  hope  of  elaboratiii^  a  eoerisamt 
whole, — neglsctiiig  with  staage  persenity  •&• 
nnmenns  sources  of  accnnte  infoimatiaD  mmial 
up  by  the  wars  so  limg  wi^ed  and  the  iliimJMM 
so  long  exerdsed  by  his  countrymeB  ia  tfasat 
regions. 

3.  ^ni<ea  P/kieaoaKaa,  and  Araiea  TVayi 
iwtica,  both  in  Hexameter  veiae^  tbe  first  eee- 
taining  1325,  the  second  652  lines.  Tbcy  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  knowB  woika 
of  Aratas  as  the  Dacr^ilio  OiVt  Terra*  daaa 
to  that  of  Dionysiua.  The  general  anangtmeat  af 
the  Greek  original  is  feUowed  thrDogitaat,  aai 
several  passages  an  tnnsfaUed  more  doady  dma 
in  the  versions  of  Cicera  and  Germanieaa,  but  aa 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legend*  asa 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extoctt 
from  the  works  of  oelebiated  astranonieca,  soafa 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragnsenta  at 
Aegyptian  snperstitian,  an  ambined  and  waifcad 
up  with  the  matmals  of  the  old  bbrie;.  Tbe  la- 
ault  is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  i 
previously  examined.  Hen  there  ^ 
for  the  imaginatian  to  disport  itself  i 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  &cts,  and  : 
ingly  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flawing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  apfiean  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  flammtu  Afyrmtdmt,  V.  C,  reqoesta^ 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  fivm  his  ftatea  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Oamim  SSnmmm,  or 
SiraatmAtlmria,  on  the  allniementa  of  the  daagb- 
ters  of  Acbefous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third,  jtd  Amieot  Je  Agn, 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engsged  tbe  attrntisa 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  coontry  re- 
tirement. 

We  mnst  rema^  that  while  we  can  scareeiy 
entertain  a  donbt  that  the  two  Oeogiaphieal  Kamys 
an  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71)  we  find  a  direct  rderence  lo  tlie 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  ooonectiag 
them  with  the  othera,  except  the  bet,  that  fSba 
snroe  name  is  prefixed  in  dl  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  Sid  epagrana. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
pluaseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  oonespood  ss 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  Tlwy 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litem- 
ture,  although  &st  verging  to  old  age,  was  stiO 
fresh  and  hale,  and  tu  from  being  panlyssd  by 
infiimitiea ;— we  ttiU   peicaive  with  |ihaan«  » 
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fat*  ud  ficedon  of  ezpreuion  in  atrong  contnut 
nth  tkt  inflrted  kMeaam  and  luieaay  BtiChna 
vUdi  milked  iha  hat  period  of  decay. 

Awmiing  that  the  aitiimoimcal  ATienns  is  the 
■at  villi  the  geogiapUcal  Aneniu,  we  am  at 
aw  detennine  ^ipniziiiiately  the  age  to  which  he 
kkagi ;  fat  Jemne,  in  hia  commenlarf  on  the 
Epiitia  af  St.  Paul  to  Titos,  mention!  that  the 
qulatioa  bj  the  ApoeUe,  in  the  zrii.  chapter  of 
it  Acta,  Too  ydp  coi  7«i>ai  iaiUi',  ia  to  be  found 
ia  the  Pkaeoomena  of  Amtiia,  **  qnem  Cicero  in 
Latiaam  acnnotiem  tranatnlit,  et  Gcnnanicna  Cae- 
••r,  M  mtper  AritaM*."  Now  Jerome  died  in  420 ; 
tJKRfrre,  allowing  all  fiiir  latitnde  to  the  aomewhat 
■■Mnile  nfer,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
flue  Arienna  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  foorth  cen- 
ter, nadeT  Valena,  the  Valentiniana,  Oiation, 
aid  TiKodociiia,  or  eren  aomewhat  earlier,  nnder 
Connantioe  and  Julian.  Onr  next  atep  leads  us 
Bpoa  gmuid  much  leaa  iirm,  but  we  may  venture 
Jtt  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
aoiiiiallj,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholaa, 
rf  the  Forlnabera,  M  Rome,  and  afterwarda  de- 
pMJttd  in  the  Villa  Caeaarina,  haa  been  publiahed 
k;  Fahittti  and  othen,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur^ 
Man's  Aothologia.  (i.  79,  or  Ep  .n.278,cd.Meyer.} 
ll  bean  aa  a  title  B.  Fkstus  V.  C.  Db  Sx  Ad 
DiAM  NoRTUH,  and  begina  in  the  firat  person. 
Ate  Mtmm  tabole*  pra&sfw  Aaaii,  after 
•Udi  Mlowa  ao  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
iadiridnal,  that  he  was  bom  at  Volsinii,  that  he 
Iwdt  at  Raine,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
tke  vSct  of  praconaol,  that  he  waa  the  happy 
basliaiid  of  a  lady  named  Pladda,  the  proud  father 
•f  a  smnenaa  offapring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poas  {aarmna  mmlla  ttraa)  ;  then  foUowa  a  sort 
•f  tfitapk  in  fiwr  lines,  inacribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
paatly  the  son  of  the  abovs  personage,  to  the 
■ccd  memoiy  of  his  aire.  Wemsdorf  and  others 
bn  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
(he  Festus  who  hen  calls  hiniaelf  descendant  of 
Mamiiis  and  sod  of  Avienua,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
ed the  trae  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
ioe  with  our  Rnfhs  Featna  Avienua.  The  proof 
■'daad,  when  careinlly  sifted,  amounta  to  thia : — 
1.  It  ia  probable  that  the  anceator  here  referred  to 
■?  be  C.  Hnsonins  Rufiu,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
lad  Dtiinate  friend  of  Apolloniua  of  Tyana.  He 
ns  eiiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
a  beqiwDtly  mentioned  by  the  writera  who  treat 
<t  Ihu  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
'oB  the  ommstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philoatratus 
nh  Riaueut  Mnaonina  as  a  Tuacan,  and  Suidaa 
'■posiy  aaaerta  that  he  was  a  gative  of  VulainlL 
We  thna  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  ba- 
t»«B  the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
ATianu,and  can  explain  aatiafiictorily  how  the  ap- 
P'ili^Dii  Rnfiis  came  into  the  Eunily.  2.  From 
^  kwa  m  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
^Pmofogr.  Cod.  TTieod.),  it  appears  that  a 
'"bin  Featns  was  praconsnl  of  Africa  in  the 
jvars  S6S  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
■'e  sasigned  to  our  Avienua  from  St.  Jerome, 
sad  an  inacriptioo  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Itaer.  Graee. 
■■  ^  436)  ommemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athduaoa  towards  '?oi^at  *n<rtos,  proconsul  of 
unece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionyaiua  and  Aratua 
■W  have  been  a  Qreek  scholar,  aud  we  gather 
nn  nmelines in  the  Deacriptio  that  he  had  re- 
{(fMly  nailed  Delphi  in  peraon ;  thus  he  may  be 
*■■  '•T  'Pn^^ai  fqoTot,  and  the  two  proconaular 
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appoidiments  an  ia  thia  way  determined.  S.  The 
worda  "  oanana  multa  tenia "  point  out  •  simi- 
larity of  taate  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidua  we  detect  an  expression, 
"  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feate  tibi),"  which 
seema  to  allude  directly  to  the  aecond  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  "  excelsum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram," 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  meana  justiiiea  the 
uudoubting  confidence  of  Wemsdorf ;  but,  at  tbs 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledgs 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienua  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  npon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Oia  Maritima  which  has  beso 
preserved  i/i  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coaat  of  Spain, 
and  containa  quotations  from  the  worka  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalista  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  ahorea  of  the  Athintic  To  refute 
auch  argumenta  would  be  almoat  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  aaaertion  that  he  waa  a  Chriatian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  auch  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
langnage  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  ia  the  young  Avienns  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  SatumaBa  as  talking  with  Sym- 
mochus.  So  far  as  dates  are  concern^  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  waa  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  due  to  guide  ua  to  any 
conclusion, 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Viigil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  {tpa  totum  Viryilium 
el  LtBtum  iambu  leripsU),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  "  qui  iombis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  iabulas."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Scr>ius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Viigil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidaa  tella  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dact^'lics  of 
Theocritus,  Apolloniua,  Callimachua,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
"  Breviarium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valcntinionum  Augustum,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  "  Sezti  Rufi  de  Regionibua  Urbia 
Romae,"  belong  to  Avienns,  aa  waa  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  "  De  Urbibus  Hia- 
paniae  Meditermneis"  quoted  aa  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  foj^gay, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  aoertain  Ilieronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienns  was  printed  at 
Venice   in   Roman  chornctera,    by  Antonius  da 
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Strata,  under  the  core  of  Victor  Puanna,  in  4  to., 
and  bean  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  KaL  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contain!  the  Deacr^lio  Orbit  Terra*, 
the  Ora  Maritima,  the  Aratea,  and  the  epignun 
addressed  to  Plavianm  Myrnucius;  beside*  which 
we  find  in  the  same  Tolume  the  translation  of 
Aratos  by  Cicero  and  Oermonicns,  and  the  rerses 
of  Q.  Serenas  Samonicoa  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetae 
Ijitini  Minores  of  Wemsdorf,  which,  however, 
doe*  not  include  the  Arstea,  Wemsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  hut  piece 
also,  which  wa*  carefully  edited  by  Bnhle  and 
^aoed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratui,  is  given  in  the 
French  isprint  of  Wemsdorf  ( 1 825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Lemaire.  [W.  R.] 

AVrOLA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic 

1.  M*.  AciLlDS  AvioLA,  consul  suffcctus  in  B.C. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  lUe  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  bumt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished, 
(Plin.  H.  N.  Tii.  52.  *.  S3 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  AciLiDS  AviOLA,  legate  of  OalliaLugdnnensis 
nnder  Tiberius,  pat  down  an  outbreak  of  ihe  Ande- 
ori  and  Turonii,  in  a.  D.  21.    (Tac  Ana.  m.  41.) 

8.  M\  AciLiUB  Aviola,  consul  in  the  hut  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claadios,  a.  d.  54.  (Tac.  Aim.  xii. 
64  ;  Suet  Chad.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Jnlina  Autoniu*  and 
Aemilia  Aconio,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  &■ 
thcr's  profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Auaonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  {ParmL  xiii.)  hunent*  his  pn>- 
mature  death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
hi*  Ufe.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AVl'TUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDI'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  A.  d.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archicpiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  port  in 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgnndian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  be  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waveren  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Oun- 
debold  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  aigu- 
menta,  although  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  error*  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  hi*  death  hi*  *on  Sigismund  publicly  dechired 
hi*  adherence  to  the  true  fiiith.  Avilus,  at  the 
request  of  hi*  royal  admirers,  published  tniatises 
in  confiitation  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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bellian*,  and  Pelagian*,  and  wa*  pecoItaHT  *ouu^ 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  hard  set- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  HomsiMia  he  wa* 
appointed  ricar  apostolic  in  Gaol,  in  die  year  517 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (ixaniiK—i  ^^M^ 
aeaas),  died  on  the  5th  of  Febniaiy,  523,  waa 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  yeaia  of  kb  eaiiy 
liie,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  hoooaa 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitas  are 

1.  Saeronun  Poemaitim  Wiri  qmaqiw.,  dedicalai 
to  his  brother,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Sfalewoa,  ■ 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  Tius  oollecticv  es»> 
sists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  vene, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  linea,  De  7n(M  .Wa»- 
</t,  De  Peeeato  Origiitali,  Dt  Stmlmlia  Hei,  Dt  /k- 
lnvio  Mundi,  De  Tranita  M<m$  Smbri. 

2.  De  eomolatoria  CmtHoA  Lamda,  in  666  ha» 
meters,  addressed  to  his  sister  Fnadna,  a  nan. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  pmtisn*  is 
well  oonceirad  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  m 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Faac- 
ciu*  has  quaintly  termed  the  "  Iners  ac  decnpit* 
tenectn*"  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthina  is  «f 
opinion  that  we  are  prevents!  from  estimating  tluai 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerons  depfavatigas 
and  interpolations  which  he  believes  them  to  hat* 
Bufivred  from  the  monks  iu  ages  still  more  borhe- 
rous.  Besides  his  efliisions  in  verse,  Avitas  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistin, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilie* ;  but  of  these  the 
fottovring  only  are  extant : 

S.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  Tarioaa  pri>- 
sons  of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  "£«  Ftilo  Rugationmu  et  priam 
tjui  ItuUtutimey 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilieak 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscnla. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  wa*  well  vened  ia 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  posaesaed 
some  knowledge  of  Oreek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  infiwmation  oa  vanon* 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  diadplinev  and  doe- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasbai^  in 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Benaldas, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarmn  Latinonm 
of  Maittaire  and  rimilar  compilation*. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  paUiabed  cst- 
lectively  with  notes  by  Pen  Sirmond,  at  Pstii, 
1643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opnacal* 
of  the  fiithers  and  other  eccletiaatical  writeni,  aad 
also  in  the  woriis  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pere  h 
Baume,  Paris,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venio^ 
1 729,  foL  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  ha* 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  voL  sf 
the  ThtxiHT.  Anecdoi.  bv  Dom.  Martenne.  [W.  R.] 

AVl'TUS,  A'LPII lUS,  The  I^tin  poet  qooted 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  o(  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alios 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestin*  and  eoa- 
temporary  with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  filmed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Sence.  Omhtie.  i.  I ) — and  with 
Fkvius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  ix.  8), 
OS  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphin*.    Ueace 
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conjectDie*,  that  hii  deugnntion  at  full 
leagtli  mad  properly  anangcd  may  hare  been  Fln- 
Tu  Atfiu  A-ritiu.  AU  this  u  rery  ingeniont  and 
TCry  nacertaUL  We  know  fimi  Terentinnus  Mau- 
raa  (L  3448),  that  Alphina  ATitoa  compoacd  a 
vnk  Bpon  IQiutiiaaa  Men,  in  iambic  dimeter*, 
extendii^  to  aeTenl  boak>;  and  eight  lines  an 
aui  bj-  Priacian  {mm  the  second  book,  forming  a 
fart  of  tile  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
hetnyed  hia  pnpiU  ta  Camillas;  besides  which, 
time  tjaes  moie  from  the  first  book  an  contained 
■■  sosB*  MSS.  of  the  ame  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
TsL  i.  ppk  410,  553,  toL  ii.  p.  131,  ed.  Knhl,  or  pp. 
to,  94  7, 1 1 36,  ed.  Pntsch.)  These  fragraenU  an 
gmn  in  the  ^mliologia  Latim  of  Bnnnann,  ii.  p. 
2S7,  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Mejer. 

There  is  also  an  "Alpheos  philologus,"  from 
whcB  Priaoan  adduce*  fin  words  (vol.  L  p.  370, 
ed.  Kx.,  or  p^  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfins  whose 
watk  on  tlie  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  br  Festns, 
f  e.  Minnftini.  (WemsdorC  PoetL  LaU.  Mim. 
*oL  ni.  n,  zzxL,  toL  It.  par*  ii.  p.  836.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legste  over  the 
pfu»iiM;e*  of  Thrace  under  Aorelian,  and  a  letter 
■liliiaaiil  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vafiacos  in  the  life  of  Bonosus.  Some  critics  hare 
that  he  waa  the  author  of  an  **  allocntio 
"  in  five  hexameters,  preserred  among  the 
'  Cisjjiaeuta  epithalamiorum  Teternm,"  and  that  the 
GnJe  poem  itself  waa  one  of  the  hnndred  nuptial 
lays  whidi  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
lirnos  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(Poflio,  CWL  11.)  Wemsdor^  however,  considers 
that  the  Knea  belong  to  Aldmta  Jvttiu  Aletiaa. 
t  ALsmttnL]  (Wemsdorf,  Potti.  LaU.  Mhm.  toL 
>T.  pan  ii.  p.  601 ;  Bormann,  Antkolog.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  K.] 

AVITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
MaoB,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domiu  and  Septi- 
miaa  SeTcma,  nnde  by  marriage  of  Camcalla,  &ther 
of  Jalia  Soemias  and  Jidia  Hamaea,  and  maternal 
pmd&ther  of  Ebgabalus  and  Alexander  Severas. 
He  waa  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  goremed  in  sncces- 
■OB  Aaia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
fi^slialiis  inherited  the  name  of  Amtnt—ttn  ap- 
peflatioo  by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
diatingBish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxxriii.  30, 
Ixxix.  16;  Hendian,  t.  3.  §  2 ;  see  also  the  genea- 
iogied  tabfe  noder  Caracalla.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noUe  fimiily  in  Au- 
■wagot,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
ia  the  ponoits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jnrispra- 
denee,  and  aims.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
We  waa  promoted  was  the  praetorian  piaefectun  of 
Oad,  and  whilst  in  retinment  in  his  rilla  near 
Cktaiant,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
«f  Ganl.  Dtiring  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
BBiKssaailiii  to  the  V'isigolhic  court,  first  in  A.  D.  450 
taTheodoric  I.,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
•f  Attih;  secondly  in  a.  n.  456,  to  Theodoric  II., 
«a  which  last  occasion,  baring  received  the  news 
•f  the  death  of  Maximns,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visqjatha,  raised  ts  the  vacant  throne ;  but,  after  a 
jtar'm  weak  and  insolent  reign,  waa  deposed  by 
Ridaier,  and  retnned  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
Flacentia.  Bat  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  sanc- 
loary  of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  then  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  d.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidonins  ApoUinoius ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Tunn.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
Ckromam.  [A.  P.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Pkrp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  npon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  th*  cross, 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figun  of  Victory, 


AULANUS  EVANDER.     [EvANDan.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Mnnta,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Mcssapus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.     (Virg.  Am.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)      [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cemtanus,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  B.  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
Aulns,  as  Sextius  from  Sextus,  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus, and  Quintius  from  Quintua.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Ckrrbtanus. 

AULIS  (AvMt),  a  daughter  of  Ogygns  and 
Thebe,  firom  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
I  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Bys. 
>.  e.  AdAit.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  Tpa{i86cai. 
[Alalcohbnia.]  [L.  S.] 

M'.  AU'LIUS,  pioefect  of  the  allies,  waa  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  B.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULCNIUS  (AiKtinotX,  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pins,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Mesaenio.    (Paua.  iv.  36.  §  5.)      [L.  S.] 

AURA  (AJpo),  a  daughter  of  Lehis  and  Peri- 
boea,  was  one  of  the  swift-footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus, inspired  her  with  lore  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins, 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus, 
Diony.  260.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-hone  and  of  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.  (Paua.  vi. 
13.  I  S  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  vrife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Cacsnr, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were :  Drumann  (Gach.  Roms, 
m.  p.  128)  conjectures,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Anrelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
AU.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
were  conaula  in  &  c  75,  74,  and  65  reapectively, 
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wen  her  brotlien.  She  canfolly  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  {Dial,  tie  OrtU.  28 ;  comp. 
Dion  Can.  xUt.  38),  and  alnye  took  a  lively  in- 
teieat  in  the  wcceM  of  her  wn.  She  afpeaa  to 
hare  cvnatantly  Ured  with  him ;  and  Caewr  on  hi* 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  mpect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifez  Maximus,  &  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  ,his  learing  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  oomitia, 
that  be  would  not  ictum  home  except  as  Pontifez 
Maximns.  (Suet  Om.  IS.)  It  was  Amelia  who 
detected  Clodins  in  the  boose  of  her  son  doling  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  D«a  in 
B.  c.  63.  (Pint  Coet.  9,  10;  SneL  Cbes.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  a  54,  while  her  son  was  in  Oaul.  (Suet. 
Cbes.  26.) 

AURfTLIA  FADILLA.  [ANTONINI;■,^211.] 

AURE'LIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
fiunily  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
OaasTES,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scanrus,  and  perhaps  Rnfns 
(Eckhel,  T.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Anrelius  Cotta 
in  &  a  252,  from  which  time  tiie  Aurelii  became 
distiiuniihed  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  fiunily  of  the  name  of  Fnlrns,  ftom  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  wai  T.  Aoielitts  Folmt. 
[Soepp.210,211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [ALaiNua,  p. 
»S,b.J 

AUREXIA  ORESTILLA,  abeaotifnl  but  pro- 
6igate  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Anrelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  haTe  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (SalL  Cat  15,  35 ; 
Appian,  B.  C  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Comifi- 
dus  in  B.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  ap.  de.  ad  Fam,  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Ca*-° 
sins  (Izxviii  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Camcalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Jimnia  or  Rrtmna.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Mocrinns,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Anrelianus,  bnt  in 
some  fiuti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerins 
or  Valerianus  Autelionus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, CUudius.  (Voptsb  c  17.)  He  was  of 
such  hunble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  fiunily,  nor  of  the  time  or  phica  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Siraiium 
in  PonDonia,  or,  as  other*  assert,  in  Dacio,  or  in 
Moetia.  His  fikther  is  said  to  have  been  a  fimn 
aetvaut  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  ban  officiated  as  priesteu  of  Sol  in  the 
vilhge  where  she  dwelt.  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after.life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
Dosnt  temple,  decomted  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
iras  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily stremth,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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miKlaiy  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  cm 
of  aims,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  emy  gait 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  heeaae  is  i» 
nowned  for  promptiMia  in  the  use  of  wesfsas,  iid 
for  individoal  prowess,  that  hia  enmndn  Ads- 
goished  him  as  "  Hand-oit-swatd "  {Atnlimm 
mamu  ad/trmm).  In  a  war  against  the  SsnsS' 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  shun  {orty-^igkl  if 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thoosssd  is 
the  oonria  of  a  single  campaign.  When  Uibsse  4 
the  sixth  legion  in  Oaiil,  he  repelled  a  pRdstay 
incursion  of  the  Fianka,  who  had  uussud  the  Rkiit 
near  Mayenee,  and  now  for  the  first  liiae  sypar 
in  history.  His  fiune  aa  a  soldier,  an  aSca,  aads 
general,  giadnally  nee  ao  high,  that  Vaitraii  oa- 
pared  him  to  the  Corvioi  aiid  Scipios  of  the  tUis 
time,  and,  dedaring  that  no  reward  was  ade^gsti 
to  bis  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Uk» 
ator  of  lUyria  and  Restorer  of  Oaul.  Havini!  kea 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpios  Criaitai,  caisas- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thriwe,  he  expdM  lb 
Ooths  from  these  provincea ;  and  so  inipactsBt  va 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  lehiis  ■■ 
sembly  held  at  Byiantiiiin,  publicly  retained  ihab 
to  Aoidian  for  having  averted  the  dsogoi  by 
which  the  slate  was  menaced,  and  after  pmiaiisit 
him  with  a  mtdtitnde  of  military  decaniiaii,  frr- 
claimed  him  consul  elect.  At  the  same  tins,  k 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitos,  dedsred  In  kir, 
and  probably  received  hia  daoghter  in  mump, 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  aa  consul  saflkM  is 
the  22nd  of  Mav,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  tht  lep 
of  the  indolent  and  feeUe  Oallienns;  hatgnst  ise- 
cesses  were  achieved  by  him  under  Clsadiia,  Ij 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  peninilj 
held  by  his  adopted  fitther,  and  was  sntiutnl  riii 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Oetb,  ui 
nominated  oommiitder-iii-chi^  of  the  cavslry  <t  Ik 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Chradius,  which  tsoli  flu 
at  Sinnium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hsiM  » 
his  successor  by  the  legions,  QuintUlos,  tlw  bo- 
ther of  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  swftri  ka 
own  claims  at  Aquileia ;  but,  being  sbandoaed  bgr 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  witkio  k«  U** 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  tmami  t" 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian.  which  lasted  foi  *J* 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  Angnri^zT^ 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  prseeiiU  s  m» 
sion  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  far  svus 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  aims  of  Room. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  foiBsD.'  "^ 
cognised  in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  kit  if^* 
forts  against  a  numerous  host  of  Ootht  '^^^'^ 
dais,  who,  led  by  two  king*  and  nany  pon^ 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  wen  ^^f^ 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  ^"^'t 
feat,  were  forced  to  submit,  and  were  peinitM  U 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  ki^  "* 
other  noble  youths,  a*  hostages,  sod  fsniiMf' 
contingent  of  two  thoosand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  at  »* 
manni  and  other  German  tribes,  which  «■  '*' 
lowed  by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  ^  !^ 
peror  wa*  em|doying  every  exertion  to  cot  off  w* 
retreat,  he  fiuled  to  watch  them  in  ^'\^ 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  thii  ?'?^ 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  ouutripped  thcii  b(S^ 
armed  ponners,  and  bursting  into  Italy  *""" 
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Qnlpiae  GanL  When  at  longth  mreitalcen  near 
PhneDtia,  they  sniitA  a  battle  and  loaght  ikefaar 
IB  a  tUdc  fcfeet  laming  from  thence  under  dead 
ef  night,  they  attacked  and  disjietwd  the  Romao* 
with  great  tlaaghteT,  and,  adnncing  into  Umbria, 
thnatened  the  dieiolation  of  the  empire.  Anrelian, 
hoverar,  having  nJIied  hia  aimjr,  defeated  the  in- 
laden  near  Fano,  and  in  two  ■abaeqnent  eogage- 
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Doling  the  panic  canaed  by  the  fint  alaim  of 
tfaia  inraad,  a  finmidaUe  ledition  had  ariaen  in  the 
city.  Aordian,  npon  hi*  letnni  from  the  ponnit, 
ginng  way  to  his  natnial  Tiolence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  npon  the  anthon  ol  the 
flot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  ttightest  Mupicion 
attached.  Nmnben  aaffcred  death,  and  many  no- 
ble aenaton  wen  ■Kiificed  npon  the  meet  frivoloos 
ihaigi'iL  Anunianna  diatinikly  aaaerta,  that  the 
wcafihieat  wen  aelected  aa  rictima,  in  ntder  that 
their  cai6*cated  fortoaes  might  npleniah  an  ez- 


Aareliaa  neat  tnmed  hia  anna  againat  the  &r- 
fcaied  Zenobia  [Zenobia],  queen  of  Pahnyra,  the 
widow  at  Odenathna  [Odbnathus],  who  had  been 
pexmitted  by  Oallienna  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Aagnatoa,  nd  had  extended  hia  sway  over  a  large 
inttion  of  Aaia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Knmana  on  their  mardi  Tanqoiahed  Tarions  baibar 
raoa  tribes  on  the  Thiacian  border,  who  oppoeed 
their  pragrea&  Paaaing  over  the  Bosponia,  they 
eantimied  their  tiinmp&nt  eoniie  throngh  Bithy- 
nia,  whidi  yielded  without  resistance,  atoimed 
Tyana,  which  had  dosed  ita  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encoontered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  br  from 
Antioch.  ThePalmyrenianSibeingdriTen&omtheir 
poaitian,  retreated  to  Kmeaa,  when  they  wen  a  ae- 
cand  time  oreipowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retin  upon  ueir  capitaL  Anidisn  pnraaed  them 
aenaa  the  desert,  which  he  paaaed  in^  safety,  al- 
thongh  haiaaaed  by  the  oonatant  atlaeka  of  the 
Bedoiuna,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  inreat  Palmyn, 
which  anmndaed  after  a  long  and  obatinate  de- 
fence, the  qoeen  heraelf  having  been  pnviously 
captmed  in  an  attempt  to  eflfect  her  aeaft  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  aenaation  waa  produced  by  theae 
events,  and  embaaaiea  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
povetAiI  nations  beyond  the  Enphntes,  bearing 
pits  and  seeking  friendship.  The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  amnged,  the  emperor  set 
out  «i  his  ntom  to  Italy.  At  Byiantium  be  waa 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitanta 
of  Pafanynt  had  nvolted,  had  murdered  the  gave> 
nar  and  Roman  gsnison,  and  prodaimed  a  niation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
hack,  maidied  ducct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  enteied 
imopiMMed,  maaaacred  the  whole  population,  and 
aaed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  reston  the  tem|de  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  nbeiUtm,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Finnm  aa 
their  prince.  Annlian  inatantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, pnt  to  death  the  nanrper,  and  then  returned 
t»Roiii& 

But  AnidiaBVIaboara  wen  not  yet  over.  All  the 
province*  of  the  Eaat,  Qreece,  Italy,  lUyria,  and 
Thiaoe,  now  owned  hia  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  wen  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetriens  [Tb- 
TBicusj,  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
time  \t£ae  the  death  of  Oallienua,  and  bad  been  left 


in  undistufbed  poaaession  by  Claudius^  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  reaiatnig  the  Gennans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube,  Tetricua,  however, 
fiiHling  that  diaaffection  pnvailed  among  hia  legiona, 
ia  aaid  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiationa 
with  Annlian.  A  battle  waa  fought  near  Chalona, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricua  anirendered 
himaeU;  and  hia  aoldiera,  being  then  leA  without  a 
commander,  wen  cut  to  piecea,  Thaa  the  Roman 
empin,  which  had  been  dioncmbered  for  mon  than 
thirteen  yean,  was  now  once  mon  nstond  to  iu 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  aerie*  of 
victoriea  by  whidi  thia  nsult  had  been  obtahied,  a 
magnificent  triumph  waa  celebnted  at  Rone,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacnd 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricua,  and  hia  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Severel  hws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxuty.  The  poor  wen  relieved  by  a 
libenl  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walla,  embmcing  a  much  more  ample  ciienit 
than  the  oM  one*,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  thia  time,  a  formidable  distarbanee  arose 
among  the  peisona  entruated  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  indted  to  insumction  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  waa  the  outbreak,  that  aeven  thoutand  lol- 
dien  an  aaid  to  have  been  alain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almoat  deaervea  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  waa  at  length  auppteaaed. 

After  a  abort  reaidence  in  the  dty,  Annlian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  viuted  in  aucceaaion  the 
provineea  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  hia  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  nstjess  tribes  who 
wen  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  thia 
time  carried  into  effect  a  meaaun  which,  although 
offenaive  to  the  vanity  of  hia  countrymen,  waa  dic- 
tated by  the  wiaest  policy.  Dada,  which  hod  been 
first  conquered  by  Tnjan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
yean  had  been  the  seat  Of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tinly  abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  tmnsported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, aa  in  the  time  of  Auguatua,  conaidered 
the  boundary  of  the  empin. 

A  large  force  waa  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
prepanUion  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnestbena,  hia  freedmaii 
and  private  aecretaryj  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
consdoua  of  guilt,  contrived  by  meona  of  forged 
docmnenta  to  oiganiae  a  conspiiacy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaden  of  the  anny.  While  AureUan 
waa  on  the  march  between  Hencleia  and  Byian- 
tium, he  waa  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mneatheua  waa  diacovered  when 
it  waa  too  late.  He  was  seised  and  condemned  to 
be  caat  to  wild  beaatx 

It  will  be  aeen  from  the  above  aketch  that  .\tt- 
reliau  waa  a  aoldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  poaaeased 
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oiilitoiy  talenU  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  lUoDe  he  wu  indebted  for  hi*  eleretion.  One 
of  his  most  coDBpicuoQs  virtues  as  a  commauder 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
leftions  long  accnstomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stem  and  inflexible  justice;  ibr  we 
find  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  role  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominioD,  and  after  hu 
death  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  &ultB  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Severina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Ctinitus.  He 
bod  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  on  emperor  the  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  Ood  (Deo  et 
Donumt  mottro  jiurtliatm  Aug.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscns,  founded,  aa  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
'We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
mus.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins,  which  ate  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Tetricus ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Oaths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillemont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war ;  so  also  the  eractir 
ation  of  Dacia  is  pkiced  by  Qibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Ooths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtfoL       [W.  R.] 


cow  or  AOBBLMnua. 
AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
age  and  country  there  is  considerable  nncertainty- 
Some  writers  place  him  as  eoriy  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  oeta,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  eentniy  htee. 
opinion  is  founded  principally  opoo  the 
stance  of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being 
by,  Oalen,  indicating  that  they  were  < 
ries  or  rivals.  Nomidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  cotmtry,  but  perhaps  withaat  asT  di- 
rect evidence ;  it  may,  however,  be  eondiaded,  &^ 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  f 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs, 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Oreeca  or  Italy. 
whatever  doubu  may  attach  to  his  persosial  tattary, 
and  whatever  bolts  of  style  may  exist  in  his 
writings,  they  ofibrd  us  much  valuable  infiiiiMli— 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  seieDca.  He  waa  a 
professed  and  teolous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  prindpolly  btn  Us 
work  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  bis  de- 
scriptions of  the  phaenomenaof  diseaae,  he  disftlays 
considerable  accuracy  of  obaervalion  and  disguotic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disaideraw;hie)i  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  andent  aathor. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  miuuta  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  eosape- 
tent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  dear 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  gnat  daaaea  sf 
dents  and  drome,  neariy  corresponding  to  itisras»s 
of  constriction  and  of  rehucation,  and  npon  tiMse 
supposed  states  he  foonds  his  primary  indicatiam ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  ns  well  aa  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  tfaeia. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  mare 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  anther 
of  antiqui^ ;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pce- 
ceded  them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutica,  by 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indicatiosis 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fiilfilliqg 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Oaelias  Aurelianas  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependenee 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  sof- 
ficiently  attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
mora  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  mnch  atten- 
tion to  the  phaenemena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  port  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  waiped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  lobjert 
leads  him  not  unfiequently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  at- 
thongh  his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bod,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  0»  Aemie  D»- 
tate$,  "Celerum  Passionuro,"  (or  "De  Motbia  Aen- 
tis,")  and  five  books  On  Ckronie  Dittatm,  *'TB^ 
darum  Passionum"  (or  **  De  Morbis  Chronicis"). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Diiaua  were  first  paUishcd 
in  folio,  BosiL  15'29 ;  those  On  Acmtt  Datatt$  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  I.t66; 
perhaps  the  best  Is  that  by  Amman,  AmateL  1 799, 
4to.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.    The  Usi 
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aJitiaD  of  tbe  whole  wotfc  b  that  by  HaUer,  liM- 

BB,  1774,  Bra  2  toU.     A  new  edition  wu  begun 

<t  Piris  bj  Debittn^  1826,  8to^  but  on);  one  to- 

lun  «■•  pobliahed.   Some  ncmdwniail  duKrtations 

OB  Caeliiu  Aureliaaos  were  publuhed  by  C.  O. 

Kuim,  which  an  leprinted  in  hia  Opiuaila  Aoada- 

Kict  Media  M  PkUaiagieOy  Lipa.  1827, 1828,  Sm 

nL  ii.  PL  1,  &C.    For  iiirther  infonnation  leapecting 

Oliai  Aareliutta,  aea  Haller^  imhUi.  Medio. 

PntL.  nL  L :  Sprengel'fe  Uitt  dt  la  Mid.  roL  a. ; 

Bttuxk-t  BuL  ^  Med.:  aud  Chonlant'a  Hamdimek 

dir  BidKHatad*  fir  dit  AeUen  Medidm,  Leipiig, 

Sra.  1811,  fhtm  which  two  latter  worka  the  pre- 

etdiog  aecoant  baa  been  taken.  [W.  A.  O.J 

AURELIA'NUS  FESTI'VUS.    [Fiwivua.] 

AURE'LIUS,   «w  of  th«  namea  of  KTeral 
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Rinnan  onprron,  <rf  whom  an  aoeount  b  gireu 
under  Antoninus  Adrblivs,  CARacAua,  Oa- 
niNca,  CaRua,  Cladduis,  Commodvs,  Ma»n- 
nvt,  MAXuiiANua,  NoHsnUNDa,  Probdi^ 
QviNTiu.ua,  RoMULua,  Sxvxrus.  Vbbu). 

H.  AUKE'LIUS  ANTONl'NUl^  oommonly 
diatiognished  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  philoiopher," 
waa  bom  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  tbe  20th 
of  April,  A.  D.  121,  From  hit  patenial  aneaatoti, 
who  for  three  grneiationa  had  held  high  oflteea  of 
atate  and  claimed  deaeent  finm  Nnma,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annina  Veins,  while  from  hia 
gRat-giand&ther  on  the  mother's  aide  he  rooeJTed 
the  appellation  of  Catilins  Serenis.  The  principal 
member!  and  connexions  of  the  fiunily  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ibllowiRg  table : — 


Annhu  Venn,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
at  the  maaicipium  of  Saccubo  in  Spain. 

Annioa  Vetoa,  consul  for  a  third  time  A.  D.  126, 
and  praeC  nib.  Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 
daaghter  of  Ropilios  Bonus,  a  consular. 


Aaaioa  Aimiaa  Varus.    Married 

Libe,  Domitia  CalnDa,  named 

Ccual,  alao  Lndlla,  and  died 

A.  11.128.  vhile  pnetor. 


Annia  Oaleria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pins  Augustus. 


Anpis  M.  Annins  Vems, 

t^onuficia,  postea 

Tnmger      M.  A  cniBLius  Antokinos 
ihin  M.  AfODSTua.    Married 

AonUns,  his  first  cousin,  Annia 

Faustina. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Mucus  Anielins 
Antoninus    Au- 
gustus. 


Maternal  DnenL 

h.  Catilius  Sevenis, 
eonsnl  a.  n.  120,  and  pmef.  urh. 

Catilia.     (Not  named), 

married,  it  would  seem, 

L.  Calrisiiu  TuUus, 

consul  a  second  time  109. 

I 
Oomitia  Calrilk. 
Mairied  Annins  Verua. 

H.  Anoins  Vacua, 


M.  AvRBLiua  Antoninds 
Aug, 


Amuns 
Verui 
Caesar, 
bom 
ifiS, 
died 
170. 


Anton  inoa 
Qeminua, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodna, 
died  when 
4yeorsold. 


It.  Aurelius  Com- 
modus  Augustus, 
bom  31  August, 
A.  o.  161.  Mar- 
ried Brutia  Ctis- 
pina,  daughter  of 
Brutiua  Praeaens. 


Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustas, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Claudius  Pom- 
pcianns,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian  eztiaction. 


Vibia 
Aurelia 
Sabina. 


Domitia 
Faustina. 


Fadilla. 


N.B.  M.  Aurelins  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  seTeial  children  in  addition  to  tbe  aboTe.  Thno 
^ugbten  were  still  alire  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18;  Herodian.  i.  12), 
xxl  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
'^>>  T.  Aorelins  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
Conosodos,  and  died  young.    (See  Tillemont.) 


T^  bthtr  of  young  Marcus  baring  died  while 
fietor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Aimios  Verua,  and  from  a  Teiy  early  period  enjoyed 
Ibc  brour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  hhn  the 
■ranoBis  of  the  equestrian  older  when  only  six 
Jtvt  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
oitj  of  the  Sialiao  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
"^  a  tribute  to  tbe  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
•iupositiott,  waa  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dftti  him  not  aa  Vent  bat  V*ri$$imiu.  At  the  age 
^fifteen  be  leceired  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
''otbcd  to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  hei> 
fPpueat  to  tbe  throne.  But  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
"I  traNqnenee  of  tbe  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
Mur  in-law,  still  mon  brilliant  prospects  were 
miidegly  opened  up  to  tbe  yonth.  For,  according 
to  the  ananganent  explained  under  AnroNiNi'a 


Pltra,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionins  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adapted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Vems  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  tbe  danghtet  of 
Aeliua  Caesar  was  set  ande^  on  account,  it  waa 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pins,  who  had  been  pieTiously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionina  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wifs  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (US.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  v»- 
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rioiu  other  hononn  and  privilegst  be&tUng  hia 
station.  From  thi>  tints  forward  he  mi  the  con- 
Btant  companion  and  adriaer  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  rabUBted  between  the 
ton  and  hit  adopted  fiither  until  the  death  of  the 
hitter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 
The  fint  act  of  the  new  mler  wae  the  admiuion 
of  Ceionios  Commodus  to  a  fiill  participation  in  the 
•OTereign  power,  and  theee  empenn  henceforward 
bore  reepectirely  the  namei  of  M.  Anreliiu  Anto- 
ninoa  and  L.  Auielitu  Venn.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninni  Pin*  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  Km  of  Aelini  Caenr  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Anrelins 
alone  bean  the  appellation  of  Caeior,  to  him  alone 
Pins  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  hod  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lncilh,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Anrelins  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrosted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Selenceia,  raxed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  &r  as  Babylon ;  while  Statins  Priscns, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  naeuing  tlie  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
■tated  the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Sooemut. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Ramans.  These  events  took  place  in 
1 62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armtniaait,  Parihieia  Miaimiu,  and  Medma. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chie£  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  a*  fiv  a*  the  Euphrates,  and  he  mode  a 
journey  to  Epbesos  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winten  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  Us  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaoung,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasnies  of  every  kind.     All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  Us  lepOea.  and  tB  the 
general  airangements  condncted  by  M.  Aureiias  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impendingf,  which 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  oembiaatiai 
had  been  formed  among  the  nmiwRHis  tribes, 
dwelling  alwig  the  whole  extent  of  tl>e  nwlhiia 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  soonces  of  the  Ttanahe 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  indodii^  the 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quidi,  the 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  i' 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pnisaed  by  i 
calamities  firom  within.  Innndationa  had  destn^ 
ed  many  buildings  and  much  property,  oawg 
which  wen  vast  granaries  with  their  contenta,  (h> 
poor  were  starving  in  eoDseqnenoe  of  the  drfirirary 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  com,  and  numfass 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  tniopa  of  Verao. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  reaidved  that 
hotiii  emperon  should  go  forth  to  encoanter  the  toe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  older  to  : 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  \ 
from  all  quartera,  a  multitude  of  expiatocy  i 
fices  were  performed,  many  of  them  according  ts 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  oSmt 
to  the  gods  with  the  moat  unsparing  praftaaioa. 

The  contes    which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varyim 
success  during  the  whole  Ufis  of  M.  Aureliua,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Paimoaia; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historiana  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  atterly 
destitute  of  lul  chronological  anangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  nairotive  il  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.     Medals  are  our  only  sore  gnide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  necee- 
sarily  meagre  and  imperfecL    It  wonkl  ajipear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Ramans  and  by  the  preaenoe  of  the 
two  Auguati,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sned  far 
peace,  and  that  the  bnthen  returned  to  Rone  ia 
the  course  of  168.   They  set  out  again,  bowerer,  ia 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  Lk  Vccas 
was  seized  with  uwplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetiniia, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.     Marcus  hastrwd  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  hononn  to  the  memory  at 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.    He  now  prosecut^  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  althaagk 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  aoxiag  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  ennd  gladiators,  slavea, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  tbs 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  fumitun  of  the 
impenol  palace.      In  oonaequenoe  of  the  saaceas 
which  attended  these   extraordinary  efiiorta,  the 
legends  Gtrmanieiu  and  Germmtia  Siibaela  new 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  /'oriUeas^^nneaacei^ 
and  MeJicut  are  dropped,  as  having  more  eapca- 
ally  appertained  to  L.  VerniL     Among  the  nosM- 
roiu  engagements  which  took  idace  at  this  epoch, 
a  batUe  fought  on  the  fnnen  Danube  has  been 
very  grnphicaUy  described  by  Dion  Cossiua  (Ixxii. 
7) ;  but  by  iar  the  most  celebrated  and  importaat 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Qoadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  circaB- 
stanoes  believed  to  be  supernatiual,  gave  rise  to  the 
fimioos  controveny  among  the  historians  of  dm- 
tianity  upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Hinds 
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•f  tbe  Thundering  Uegoa.  "Hiem  who  mqr  dean 
IS  innatigBte  Hub  qnettion  will  find  the  mbject 
faO;  diacund  in  the  eatrecpondence  between  King 
and  Moyie.  (Moyle'k  Worb,  toI.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  n  an  ezeeUent  immnMuy  of  the  whole  oigu- 
■eat  in  Lardacrli "  Jewiih  and  Heathen  Teatimo- 
nea"  (chspL  zr.),  and  many  niefnl  lemaiha  an  to 
he  fcmid  in  Milman'a  Hiatorj  of  ChiUtianitj  (chap. 
rn.},  and  in  the  Biahop  of  Lincoln^  "llluatntiona, 
Jtc  from  Tntollian''  (p.  105).  An  attempt  hu 
been  ma^  recently  to  mton  the  endit  of  the  up- 
paaed  minde,  in  the  eeeay  by  Mr.  Newman,  pnfixed 
10  a  pntian  of  Flenzy'a  **  Kirlfmntioil  Uiitory," 
pofaluhad  mi  Ozfind  in  1842. 

WhateTer  opinion  we  may  fonn  npon  the  nib- 
jcct  of  debate,  we  may  fed  certain  of  the  &ct,  that 
the  Romme  were  reicued  from  a  rery  critical 
■tnation  by  a  mdden  etonn,  and  gain^  an  im- 
portant netory  over  their  opponanta.  That  they 
attribnted  their  pmerration  to  the  dinet  interpo- 
•itiDn  of  heaven  is  pnred  by  the  teatimoniea  of  the 
aadent  historiana,  and  alao  by  the  icnlptnie*  of 
the  Aatonine  eoltunn,  where  a  figure  rappoeed  to 
Rpiceent  Jupter  Planus  ia  seen  •mAmg  down 
•tnaroa  of  water  from  his  anna  and  head,  which 
the  Raoan  aoldien  bdow  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
OcirahieUa. 

Tina  (oeccaa,  and  the  eircmnstancea  by  whidt  it 
was  accompaniad,  aeem  to  hare  atmck  tenor  into 
the  snznmmding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sob- 
arissinn  or  rlaimed  protection.  But  the  frnita  wen 
ia  a  gicBt  meaaore  loat,  ibr  the  emperor  was  ]h«- 
nnted  from  fidlowing  np  the  adTantage  gained,  in 
canaeqaenee  of  the  alann  caased  by  unexpected 
diMmbances  whidi  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
nd  had  qniddy  aaaomed  a  Tery  ibtmidable  aspect 
Faoatina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
disiag  health  of  her  husband,  and  antidpaling  his 
^Medy  death,  was  filled  with  alann  lest,  ftmn 
the  y<nith  and  incapadty  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  night  paaa  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  tiwrefitre,  opened  a  correspondence  with  An- 
dius  Caaains,  who  had  gained  great  &me  in  the 
Parthian  war  eonunemonted  abore,  who  had  snb- 
Kqoently  suppressed  a  serious  insuireetion  in 
Sn^fpt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  gorenior  of  the 
Esatem  proTinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Vemsk  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
Umsdf  in  readinees  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
oflered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Caasius  was  meditating  upon  these  piopo- 
■Is,  he  suddenly  reeeired  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  finthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
oonfinnatian  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
daimed  his  saccessn.  The  fidseneas  of  the  rumour 
toDo  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  oiience 
was  beyond  forgireneis,  he  determined  to  proae- 
cate  die  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  mode 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolred  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  trnnaactions  was  fortfairith  tians- 
nitted  to  Rome  by  M.Vems,  the  legate  conuniinding 
in  Cappadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  atill  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  baste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  oat  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  1^  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
hsTing  enjoyed  a  nominal  eorereignty  ibr  three 
months  and  six  days,  Uis  son  soon  alier  shared 
tlie  same  &te.   The  cendnct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whola  of  this  nhellion  can  acaieely  fidi  to  ex- 
die  the  warmest  admiration.  In  tha  moumfol 
address  deliTered  to  his  soUien,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  be  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  eon- 
test  so  rerolting  to  his  feelings  as  dril  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  &x>m  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fim  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
bee  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  tha  head  of  the  traitor  waa 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  Moody 
offering,  and  nftiaed  to  admit  the  mnideren  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  hii 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  praTinces  whidi  had  acknowledged 
the  asnrper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  wen  proved  to  have  fit- 
voured  his  designs.  Mot  one  individual  sufiered 
death ;  few  wen  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  ha 
ordered  the  papas  of  Cassius  to  be  destAyed  with- 
out sufiering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Fanstina,whohad  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taums. 
Aooording  to  some,  her  end  vras  cansed  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  pnniahment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  qidten  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Cnpitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  podtivdy  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  hitter  an  of 
no  weight. 

Afier  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
readied  Brnnduunm  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  cdebrnted  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dns,  now  consul  dect,  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  oondnded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  iras  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  conduding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  bad 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  be 
quitted  Rome  aloDg  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperans  results.  The  Msicomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sannatae,  and  the  Qnadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  leeined  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effiectnally  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  btigne.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  dther  at  Vindobcnia  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  Match,  180,  in  the  fi9th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accderated  by  the  machinationa  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  was  his  devotion  to  philosc^y  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  wen  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachen  of  the  day — Diognotns,  Apollonius, 
and  Junius  Rusticus.    Ue  studied  the  prii>cipli-s 
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of  eompoution  and  ontoty  nnder  Herodai  Attieiu 
and  Cornelius  Fnnto,  and  bjr  hu  clou  and  unn- 
mitting  application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bod 
health  b j  which  he  wai  ao  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caeaar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  {Apilog.  i.  init.)  as  ytriaiaau  "  the  phi- 
losopher," an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  bom  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  confened.  Eren  after  his  deTation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Ijeztns  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listeniug  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  Ured  upon  term*  of  the  moat 
afiisctionate  fiimiliarity  with  his  instructors,  as  ve 
may  gather  bam  his  coReapondence  with  Fronto 
[FnoNTO] ;  the  most  woruy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  hij^est  dignities ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
hi*  hues,  and  wa*  wont  to  strew  flower*  and  ofier 
sacrifice*  on  their  gnresL  Nor  wia  hi*  Cberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  tat  leaned  men  in 
•very  quarter  of  the  wrald  enjoyed  substantial 
fnolt  of  his  bounty.  Philoaophy  was  the  great 
object  of  bis  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
educatbn  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  sererer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  jnris- 
prndenoe  eqweially,  ha  Uboni«d  thraagfaont  life 
with  gnat  oetiTity,  and  his  Constitutions  axe  be- 
fieved  to  have  filled  many  Tolnmes,  Theae  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  ZXr- 
•«r<a<>nH>  ad  ConiHtiittam  M.  AwrtHi  Impmtora, 
Lug.  Bat  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  fisw  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discoTored  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
serred  is  a  rolume  composed  in  Oreok,  and  entitled 
MifKim  'Arrairbwu  ToS  atTOKpiropm  rmv  tit 
iavrip  ^CAi'a  iC.  It  is  a  sort  of  couunon-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  bom  time  to  time 
the  thought*  and  feeling*  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religion*  topica,  together  with  striking  maxim* 
extracted  from  the  w<nk*  of  those  who  hod  been 
most  eminent  Sot  wisdom  and  Tirtne.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  amngement,  but  the  contents 
are  valnable,  in  so  &r  as  they  illnstrata  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubt* 
and  difliculties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  H.  Aurelius  exer- 
cised the  h^ipiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benerolent.  He 
snixeeded  in  acquiring  the  boosted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disdples  of  the  Porch,  without 
ifflbiUng  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit.  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  be 
steadfiutly  maintained  hia  own  principle*  without 
manifestiug  any  orerweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nion* of  tha*e  who  differed  bom  himself;  his  jat- 
tioe  was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
giaWty  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Plaionic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
phflosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  teneu  of  pure  phi^phy.    In  geae- 
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ral  policy,  both  at  home  and  abniad.  he  stwWy 
foUowad  in  the  path  of  his  predeeeaaor,  vbaso 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  mote  than  twanty  jesBO. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  birly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Aate- 
nina;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  mnitiiitir  pane- 
gyric we  could  pranonneSk  No  oonardi  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  bdored.  The  |»s|ils 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  god*, 
for  a  time,  to  Ueas  mankind,  and  had  bow  totaati 
to  the  heaven  firom  which  he  descended.  Se  ■■•- 
venal  was  tiii*  conviction  among  periisss  af 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apiitlifnaia  » 
not,  a*  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  af  a  asee* 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  mean*  penaitted, 
prociuwd  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  ihaa  a 
century  after  his  decease^  these  imi^ea  vrcra  to  be 
found  in  many  mansiona  among  the  hnesehnld 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  dedaie,  that  ha 
had  qipeared  to  them  in  dream*  and  i  ~  ' 
revealed  eventa  which  afterwards  came  to  j 

The  great,  perhi^  the  only,  indeliUe  i 
his  memory  is  the  aeverity  with  whidi  he  liiialiil 
the  Christian* ;  and  his  amdnet  in  this  reqiect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  becaase  it  waa  not  only  eon- 
pletely  at  variance  with  his  own  genenl  princ^fes, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  punned  by  Hadrian  and  Piusl  The 
numerous  apologies  published  daring  hia  resga 
would  ahme  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangen;  bat  the 
charge  of  positive  persecntiaa  is  fully  eatahliahed 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  tct 
rable  Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  ( 1£7  ) 
in  the  eariy  port  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  honi- 
ble  atrocitiea  perpetrated  at  Vieone  and  Lyon*  se- 
veral yean  afterwards.  (177.)  It  woaU  be  bat  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  nirwsaia  ime 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  pcinee  vhe 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  moat  remote  pm- 
vinees.  But,  in  so  fiir  as  the  pnoeedinga  in  Oaa! 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Raman 
governor  ^iplied  for  iiutractions,  an  anower  was 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  thenselTes  to  be 
Christians  should  sufier  death.  It  is  probable  that 
hi*  better  Cseling*  were  in  thi*  instance  ovaipew- 
ered  by  the  violence  of  evil  eonnseUocs ;  &r  had  h* 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  natnre,  he  wonld 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  faaent 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinBte  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  JMM.  zL  3.) 
But  this  calm  oontonpt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  cnwd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  ware  bigots  of  the  iront  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  moat  malignant  aniaoosity 
towards  the  profeason  of  the  new  religion.  Accas- 
tomed  to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self-suisScd 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  fieedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  foUadea  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jeahnu  nge  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  lib  ftt  sa- 
perior  to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  foipv* 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exdnsive  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endonac*  sf 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  M.  Anreliiis,  for  the  nuaour  that  he 
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L.  Venn  neTcr  ■eonu  to  htm  obtained  or 
deaaned  the  tSf^tttat  credit,  wc  raif  pcrha|M  bj  b 
dwe  Kratni;^  detect  a  feir  wcakneoe^  The  deep 
■now  exprraerd  npon  the  death  of  Faiutina,  and 
the  eagtnieea  with  which  he  loagfat  to  heap  ho- 
Bama  on  the  menary  of  a  wickol  woman  and  a 
UtUeaa  wife,  who  rivalled  MeMalina  in  thameleae 
and  pramiacnooa  proAi^Ky,  if  anceie,  betoken  a 
d^ree  of  caic]eaaneaa  and  blindneat  almoat  incre- 
dihie ;  if  feigned,  a  atiange  ccmbiuation  of  apathy 
and  diaammhtinn.  Nor  can  we  altogether  foigire 
hia  want  of  diacenunent  or  of  reaolulion  in  not  dia- 
cercring  or  reatraining  the  enl  pnpenaitiea  of  hi* 
aaa.  whoaa  edneation  he  i*  laid  to  hare  conducted 
with  tbfl  moat  wlona  can.  Making  erery  allow- 
aaee  for  tke  innate  depiaTity  of  the  yonth,  we  can 
•caicaly  oonceiTe  that  if  he  had  been  tnined  with 
jedidoaa  finnneaa,  and  hia  eril  pnuiona  combated 
and  cantzaUed  before  they  became  folly  dereloped, 
he  would  ever  bare  prored  Mch  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
lea  cmehy  and  bmtal  aenauality. 

Oar  chief  anthontiee  for  thia  period  of  hiitory 
an  the  life  of  M.  Anidina  by  Oqiitoliniu,  a  maaa 
of  iU-cetected  and  badly  arranged  material*,  and 
die  71at  bo<A  of  Dion  rawiin,  a  eollection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fn^meoti.  Saaa  feet*  may  be  ex- 
tracted frtMB  the  minor  Roman  hiitoriaiu,  and  from 
Arialeidca  {Oral,  ix.),  Herodian,  Joanne*  Antio- 
chenna,  and  Zonaza^ 

The  editio  prineepa  of  the  Heditatiim*  wa*  pub- 
Sahed  by  Xylands  (Tigu.  1558.  Bra.),  and  re- 
pibliahed  with  improTementa  by  the  iame  icholar 
ten  yean  afterwardiL  (BaiiL  1568,  Sto,)  The 
next  in  order  waa  mperintesded  by  Merick  Caaao- 
bon  (Lend.  1643,  8to.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  1652,  4to.),  reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  note*  from  the  French  of 
And.  Daeier,  and  hi*  life  of  M.  Anreliu*  tnndated 
intu  I^tia  fay  Stanhope.  Tbi*  lait  edition  miut, 
upon  the  whole,  be  *tiU  coiuidered  a*  the  mo>t 
aaebl  and  ample.  A  new  reeen*ion  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  commentar}-,  wo*  oommenced  by 
Schnlx,  at  the  beginning  of  the  precent  centnry 
(Slearic  180*2,  8Ta),  but  the  work  i*  still  impe> 
fact,  ana  vdome  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  anmeroo*  tnnalation*  into  mo*t  of  the 
Sitnpean  langnagea  In  English,  the  beat,  though 
iadiOerent,  ia  that  publiihed  at  Olaigow  in  1749 
and  1 764 ;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Pari*.  1691);  in  Oerman,  that  of  Scfaolx.  (Sie>- 
widL,  1799.)  For  further  infonnation  with  regard 
to  the  inatnicton  of  thii  emperor  and  his  roriou* 
litenry  eompoaition*,  aee  Fabric  JUI/L  Graec.  vol. 
T.  p.  500.  [W.  H.] 
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AURE'LIUS,  a  phy«ician  who  mUBt  hare  lived 
In  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  hi*  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen.  {lie  Corn- 
pot.  Medieam.  tec  hoe.  v.  5.  vol.  xiL  p.  89°2.)     H« 


is  probably  the  aama  person  who  ia  mantioMd  in 
Cramer's  ^aaedLCr.  Pant,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [W.A.O.J 

AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Cbahisius.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUOUSTI'NUS.     [Auouan- 

NDR.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS    CELSUS. 
[Cblsus.] 

auke'liusoly'mpiusnemesia'nus. 

[NiuasiANUs.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.     [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHILIPPUS.    [Phiuppc«.] 
AURE'LIUS   PRUDE'NTIUS.     [PauoBN- 

TIUS.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUa[STiiiiAcau«.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legion*  in  the  diSerent  province*, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Qallienns,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffiage* 
in  fevour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  beetow  the  title  of  Angu*ta*  up- 
on its  fevourite  general  Hence  arose  within  tha 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  d.  260 — 267)  no  lesa 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencie* 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
woduoe  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
TrebelliuB  Pollio,  who  hiM  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fiinciful  designation  of  the  7*111^  Tynuitm 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exar 
mination.  No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
qnarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critiaa 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
mnny  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  hia  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palmyrene,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gollienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  bos  been  remaiked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Anreolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
H  is  meriu  as  a  soldier  were  discovend  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subaa- 
qnently  did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianns,  and  Postamu*.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year  267,  and  mode  him- 
self maater  of  Northern  Italy.  Oallieona,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellioua 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Mihin ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  waa  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fete  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  hi* 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions  were  decided  by  a  buttle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Anreolus  was  slain ; 
and  the  modem  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  tlie  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  waa  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  tbi*  period  are  &ill  of  confusion  and  contradie- 
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tion.  In  what  hu  been  nid  aboTa  we  hsTe  foi- 
lowcd  the  aocounti  of  AoTKlins  Victor  and  Zonam 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  placet  the 
niorpation  of  Anreolus  eaxiy  in  261 ;  but  on  thia 
•uppontion  the  relationi  which  are  known  to  hare 
aubutted  aiterwardi  between  Oallienus  and  Au- 
reolua  become  quite  uninteliigible.  [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.     [AORIUB,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  &mily  at  I^num, 
frequentlj  mentioned  in  Ciceio'a  oration  for  Clu- 
enUot. 

1.  H.  Adkius,  the  ion  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
priaoner  at  Aiculum  in  the  Italian  war.  Ha  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergiua,  who  confined  him  in 
hit  ergattulum,  where  he  wa»  murdered  by  an 
cmiMary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law,  (cc.7«8.) 

2.  Num.  Avrids,  also  the  son  of  Diniwi, 
died  before  hia  brother,  M.  Aoriat.  (c  7.) 

3.  A.  AuRiuB  MiLiNUS,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  H.  Aurins.  Oppianiens 
thereupon  fled  &x>m  I^rinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurins  Melinus  and  his  ton,  Caius.  (c.  8.) 
Melinna  bad  mairied  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  hit  mother-in-law  fell  in  loTC  widi 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  maitied  Sataia. 
(cc.  6,  9,  26.) 

4.  AuKiA,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (b  U.) 

AURO'BA.    [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  0EN8,  plebeian,  of  which 
CoTTA  is  the  only  femily-name  mentioned  :  fer 
thoie  who  hare  no  cognomen,  tee  AoaDNcuLaiuik 
Nona  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
^ip  was  C.  Anruncnleius,  in  B.  c  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  AuaDNCOLUus, 
praetor  B.  c  209,  hod  the  prorince  of  Sardinia. 
(Lit.  zzTii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  AuBUNCULiiDS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  B.  a  207.  (Lir.  zzTii.  41.) 

3w  L,  AuBDNCDLBlua,  praetor  nrbanus  a.  c,  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  oommissionera  tent  to  ar- 
range the  affiiirs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  a.  c.  188.  (Lir. 
zzzri.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  AuRDNCDLUua,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambaaiadora  sent  into  Asia,  b.  c.  156,  to  jmrant 
Prusias  &om  making  war  upon  Attalui.  (Polyb. 
xzxiii.  I.) 

AURUNCU8,  POST.  COMI'NIDS,  consul 
&  c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  I^tin 
states  against  Rome.  (LiT.  iL  18;  Dionyai  t.  50 ; 
Zonar.  viL  13.)  According  to  tome  aceounta,  he  is 
said  to  haT*  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1 .)  Aunincus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  Of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Arentine.  He  carried 
on  war  suooessfiilly  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
seretal  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C  Maicius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riohinus.  (Lir.  it  S3;  Dionys.Ti. 49,  91,94;  Cie. 
de  Rep.  ii.  33,  pro  Ualb.  23;  PluL  Omal.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  baring  served 
under  him  that  Aumncus  is  represented  aa  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  maivhing  against  Rome.  (Dionyi.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIiraL 

AUSON  (Afrar),  a  son  of  OdysMOt  eiOcT  hj 
Calypso  or  Cute.  (Tieta.  ad  IfmpL  44,  696 ; 
SchoL  ad  Apolkm.  it.  55S ;  Serr.  ad  Atm.m.  171; 
Suidas,  $,  «.  Advavdir.)  The  coantiy  at  the  Aa- 
runcans  was  belieTed  to  haTe  derived  from  Ua 
the  name  of  Antonia.  Dionyaina  (i.  72),  in  ena- 
merating  the  sons  of  Odyiaens  by  Cine,  dset  aoc 
mention  Auton.  Liparua,  from  whom  the  oanetf 
the  island  of  Lipaia  was  deriTed,  it  called  a  isa  «( 
Auson.    (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Atw^fo.)        (L.  S.J 

AUSaNIUS,  who  in  the  oUaat  MS&isa- 
titled  DaciMos  HAQNca  AusoNiua,  althoogh  tke 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  psoa^ 
nor  in  the  epistle  addieated  to  him  by  gjauiitUis^ 
nor  in  the  woAt  of  any  ancient  author,  «it  bon 
at  Bonrdeanz  in  the  eoriy  part  of  the  fonrth  on- 
tury.     His  fether,  Julius  Aosonins,  who  Ubmti 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  bm  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  wss  st  sat 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  pEsdert 
of  Illjrricnm ;  but  there  is  no  ground  far  the  aiaa- 
tion  of  Sealiger,  frequently  repeated  even  ia  tlw 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physicani  ii 
ordinary  to  the  empeior  Valentinian.    U  we  est 
trust  the  picture  of  the  pai«nt  drawn  by  the  haa4 
of  the  son,  he  most  have  been  >  Teiy  wgodar  if 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue,     (lifyll.  iL  ;•■■  i 
Partmbd.  i.  9,  Ac.)     The  maternal  gnndBOer  «f 
our  poet,  Caedlint  Aigieins  Arborius,  being  AilM 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  adieme  of  the  aati- 
vity  of  yoong  Ausonins,  and  the  horaseope  was 
foond   to   promiae    high  feme  and  advaactwat. 
{PamUaL  iv.  17,  &c)    The  prediction  was,  ia  all 
probability,  in  aome  degree  the  canae  of  its  on 
accomplishment     The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant     His  in&nt  years  were  tcdD- 
lously  watched  by  his  gnndmotlier,  Aemilis  Co- 
rintUa  Mama,  wife  to  Caecilins  Artioriiis,  sod  by 
his  matfmal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaiia  sad  Aosilis 
Dryadin,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  wonaii, 
devoted  to  Ood  and  chastity.     (ParadoL  ii.  s»l 
zzT.)   He  received  the  first  mdiments  of  the  Gmii 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  diatiiiginhc4 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  edncstias  n 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Acanlis' 
Magnus  Arborios,  his  mother's  brother,  who  tsagkt 
riietoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  amtim 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant.  Ad  A'jaij** 
auttt  eaUawL.   (Prqfau.  viii.  12,  ftc:,  z.  !<>  >■>'  '< 
L   11  ;  ParadaL  m.  12,  Ac. ;  WeaaM,  A< 
Lot.  Mmom,  voL  iii.  p.  217.)     Upon  hia  relan 
to  Bourdeauz  he  practised  for  a  sHule  st  the  bsri 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  >■>^''^|^ 
aa  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  wu  1*""^ 
to  be  pnfeasor  of  rhetoric:     The  duties  of  ^ 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  V"*'^ 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  wu  aaaOKi 
to  court  in  o^er  that  he  misht  act  aa  the  tator  ' 
Gntian,  aon  of  the  emperor  VB]enlinia&.  (/Va^ss 
Stagr.  15,  &c.)     Judging  from  the  honosn  »•»• 
were  now  rapidly  ahoweied  down  upon  hiiti  M 
muat  have  acquitted  himself  in  bit  inponantdisip 
to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  all  concerned.    l'>  '*' 
ceived  the  title  of  count  (ooiwi)  and  the  post  <■ 
quaestor  liom  Valentinian,  after  whose  destk  as 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  pcaefcetos  of  Uina> 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  boiith,  ia  the  If 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consultlup,  thasT«rif)i>« 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  spojikllM|n 
of  Juvenal : 
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"S  iiitniia  Toiet  turn  de  ibetora  oomal." 
n>  letter  of  Ontiui,  cenfening  the  dignity, 
■d  Ae  gntcfbl  replj  of  Auoniai,  ue  both  extant. 
Afka  the  death  of  Gimtian  he  tetired  from  public 
tk,  nd  ended  hie  daja  ia  a  eoimtiy  letnat  at  no 
pot  didaaee  from  hia  natife  dtj  {Epiil.  xsir.), 
wilkait  kaiag,  however  hia  conit  fntm,  for  we 
kn  dn«et  erideaoe  that  he  waa  patroniied  by 
Theodoaw.    {Pn^ntimmcnta,  i.) 

TVprecaedala  of  the  biith  and  of  the  death 
rf  Anonini  are  alike  ankaewn.  That  he  wa« 
hiB  ahaat  the  beginmng  of  the  fbmth  centoiy,  ai 
■Med  abore,  is  erident  fnm  the  bet,  thirt  he 
ifoki  of  hiiBaelf  aa  &r  adranced  in  yean  when 
imtfed  with  the  eonanlahip  (GraL  AeL),  and  he 
m  certamJT  alire  in  388,  once  he  refer*  to  the 
ooeiy  of  Theodoaiaa  orer  Mazimoa,  and  the  death 
rflkc''Raia|iaBrri>ber."   {Clar.  Urb.  til) 

hi^ag  from  the  fond  teima  in  which  Aoaonini 
iptdu  of  hia  relatioiia,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
iffiaii  to  hafe  been  maintained  between  hinuelf 
Hi  Knnl  of  hia  pnpila,  and  the  warm  giatitnde 
I  quid  by  Um  towarda  hia  benefe^ora,  we 
ikidd  be  led  to  CMiclnde  that  he  waa  gentle, 
ntB-hearted,  and  aSectionate ;  bat  it  i>  lo  veiy 
imj  to  be  amiaHf  upon  p^ier,  that  we  hare  per- 
k(a  ae  tight  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
b  diaiacter.  Hia  teligiaiia  bith  bat  been  the 
■liiect  of  keen  eontiweiay,  but  there  aeema  to  be 
isle  diSeslty  in  determining  the  quettion.  From 
hitaidk  hewaaaarTDimded  by  Chtiatian  rcIatiTe*, 
ke  na  lelected  by  a  Chiiatian  emperor  to  guide 
Ae  iHdiee  of  Ua  Chiiatian  wn,  and  he  openly 
Fnftwti  ChiiitiBnity  in  aeTeral  of  hia  pocma.  It 
■a  (lijecled —  1.  That  hia  friend  and  qnondam  dia- 
d^  PoDtias  Panllinna,  the  femons  bishop  of 
K^  fieqaently  npfanida  him  on  accoont  of  his 
mnn  to  the  pore  faith.  %  That  Ufetal  of  hia 
fiieet  an  graealy  impore.  SL  That  his  woriu  eon- 
taii  baqnent  allnaions  to  Pagan  mythology,  witb- 
Waay  distinct  dedaration  of  disbelie£  4.  That 
k  «as  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachns,  who 
■H  aotoriooa  fer  hia  hostility  to  Christisnity, 
&  That  the  eompoaitiona  in  which  he  pnfesaea 
Cbriitiuiity  are  ^otiooa.  To  which  aignments  we 
Mr  briefly  nply,  that  the  first  fells  to  the  ground, 
^■Base  the  aeatrtion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
U«i  tkst  if  we  admit  the  vaGdity  of  the  second 
•ad  tUrd,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
^  ban  lired  lince  the  nrival  of  letters  to  be 
■A^ ;  that  the  fimrth  prorea  nothings  and  that 
tbe  fifth,  the  rest  faeinp  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
yi'tia  prindpii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
padeat  eridence  extenul  or  intemaL  His  poetical 
!*""»»  haTs  been  nriously  estimated.  While 
me  lefue  to  allow  him  any  merit  whateTer, 
•tbnaoinid  that  had  he  liVed  in  the  age  of 
*•!•*■•  he  wonld  bare  aoccessiully  disputed  the 
f*B  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
^™>st  Happing  to  eonaider  what  he  might  hare 
"?'"■<•  Oder  a  totally  difierent  combination  of 
™>  iilincaa,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  nerer 
M  Is  any  Misbctory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
*n  nai  wnlidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
r^*^*  poet  Aaaonias  pnssnm  not  one.  Con- 
f'^'Ue  seafneii  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
Btmal  of  his  epgrsms,  mai^f  of  which  an  eri- 
«dT  tnuuhtions  ban  the  Qreek  ;  we  hare  a 
^  bnuiabie  qiecimen  of  hia  descriptiTC  powers 
*«s  JfctieB,  peihqis  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
"*  FiCM ;  and  Moe  of  hia  episdes,  especially  that 
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to  Panllinus  (zziT.)  an  by  no  nieans  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efibrts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
huignage  of  preceding  writen,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  nis  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  ^e  most  part  sad  tnsh.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  venifica- 
tion  he  is  fer  inferior  to  Clandian. 

Hia  extant  worica  are— 

1.  .Qg^i^aiaiateae  lAtr,  a  collection  of  150 
epigiams.  2,  ^pkemeru,  contuning  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3,  Partn- 
lalia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extncted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Aueonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Prqfiamira,  notices  of  the  Professon 
of  Bourdeauz,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdcanx  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  6.  JS^ 
tapUa  Havrnm,  epta^  on  the  heraes  who  fell 
in  the  Tnjan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  fint  twelve  Caeiars,  the  period 
during  which  each  nigned,  and  the  manner  of  hia 
death.  7.  Tetnutidu,  on  the  Caesan  from  Julius 
to  Klsgabaliis  8.  Ctanu  Uria,  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludiu  Srpim  So- 
pitmlum,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  IdjUia,  a  colleo- 
tion  of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
seveial  of  which  dedications  in  prose  sn  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Epieedim  in  patnm 
Jtiitm  Anbmatm ;  Amomii  Yiilata  ;  OgMo  emd 
ajittm* ;  MatilUt;  and  the  too  celebrated  Onto 
NufHUrn.  11.  £!e(iyar«ua,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matten  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Epiilolae,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  vene,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  vene  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  vaiions 
friends.  13.  Oratuntm  Actio  pro  Gmulatu,  in 
prase,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gntian.  14. 
T'eriookie,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odysaey.  15.  TVes  Prarfatitimailae,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ansonins  appeared  at 
Venice  in  foUo,  without  a  printer^  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume healing  the  date  1472,  and  cantaining  Pro- 
hae  OaUoma,  the  eclogues  of  Cb^mrataf,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Dmsus  and  some  opuscnla  of  Publius  Oregoiins 
Ti&mns.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Femrins,  foL  Mediokn.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenxeller.  The  fint  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
cfdiected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeos 
Ilgidetns,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Paima,  4ta  1499.  The  fint  edition,  which  ex- 
hibiu  a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent  1517 ;  and  Uie  best  edition  is  the  Vaii- 
omm  of  ToOius,  8vo.  AmsteL  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
fether  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  Ufe  an  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modem  Battu},  but  removed  to  Bnrdigahi  {Bour- 
deaux).  He  married  Acmilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lired  thirty-six  years)  and  by  whom  he  had  bur 
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childnn,  two  wna,  Dccius  Mogntis  Ausoniua  and 
Aritianui,  and  two  danghtan,  Aemilia  Melania 
and  Jttlia  Dryadia.  He  waa  appointed  pcaefect 
of  lUyricnm  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
S64 — 375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eightj-eig^t  (Auson.  T'amit.'  L  4)  or  ninew(Id. 
^need.  T.  61),  after  baring  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  reaembled 
the  deacription  given  of  him  by  hia  aon,  he 
maat  hare  been  a  moat  remarkable  man,  aa  al- 
moat  every  intelleetnal  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tribnted  to  him.  He  wrote  aome  medical  worka, 
which  are  not  now  extant.  (Fabrics  Biiliolh.  Gr, 
ToL  ziii.  p.  96,  ed.  veL ;  Sealiger,  Vita  Auion,; 
Anaoniua,  PamU.  i.  and  Epteni.)      [W.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (tiiTdptTas),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenariea  m  the  Cutbaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  port  in  the  rebellion  agatnat 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  firat  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  waa 
crudlfied,  a  c  238.    (Polyb.  L  77, 79,  80, 85,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (Aitrio'Iwi'),  a  aon  of  Tiaamenua, 
grandaon  of  Thenander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyncieea.  He  ia  called  the  &ther  of  Thetaa  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Ariatodemus  became 
the  &ther  of  Enryathenea  and  Proelea.  He  waa  a 
native  of  Thebea,  where  he  had  succeeded  hia 
fiither  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesna  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  8.  $  2  ;  Pana.  iil  \S.  §  i,  i.  i  3,  ix. 
5. 1  8 ;  Herod,  iv.  147t  vi  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  n. 
847.)  [L.  &] 

AU'TOCLES  (AJroic\9>).  1.  Son  of  Tolmaeoa, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  soo- 
cessfiil  expedition  against  Cytheia,  &  c.  424  (Tboe. 
iv.  53)  i  and,  together  with  hia  two  colleagues, 
Nidaa  and  Nicosttatna,  he  ratiiied,  on  the  part  of 
Athena,  the  truce  which  in  &  c.  423  waa  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichidea,  wna  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  B.  c  S71.  (Xen.  HM.  vL  3.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Diod.  zv.  38.)  Xenophon  {HelL  vi  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicioua  speech  of  his,  which 
waa  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  aame  paaaoge,  of  a 
akilfdl  orator.  It  waa  perhapa  thia  aame  Autoclea 
who,  in  &  c  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  bis  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  MUtocythes.  (Dem.a^riii- 
toer.  p.  655,  e.  PolfcL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (lOa. 
ii  33.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Hixidemidea,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  nfirai.  [E.  K.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (MnKpirnt),  an  Athvnian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Tv)iwanaraL,  ia  mentioned  by  Soidaa  and  Aelian. 

iK  H.  xii  9.)  He  alao  wrote  several  ttagediei. 
Suidaa,  a.  o.  KiroKfinii.) 

The  Antocratea  whoae  'hx'^'di  ia  quoted  by 
Atbenaeoa  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi  p.  460)  seems  to 
bava  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTULA'US  (AilriiAiui),  a  aon  of  Areas,  who 
finmd  and  brought  up  the  in&nt  Aaelepiua  when 
•xpoaed  in  Thelputa.  (Paul.  viiL  4.  8  3,  25. 
I  6.)  [L.  S.) 

AUTCyLEON  (AdroX^atr),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  aouthem  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
fUlowing  atory  is  related  :— It  waa  customiuy  with 
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the  Opnntian  IiOcriana,iirhenevertlteydiewgpAer 
army  in  battle  array,  to  kwve  one  plate  ia  the  Ban 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [AiAx.]  Om 
in  a  battle  between  the  Lociiaas  and  CrHoniati  ■ 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  tUs 
vacant  place,  hoping  thna  to  oonqaar  the  Iwri^a 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  ioffidai « 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  saffcndanas^, 
Ilie  oiade  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  Atit  d 
Ajax  by  oSeiing  aacrificea  to  him  in  the  iilaal  rf 
Lruce.  Thia  waa  waa  done  accordingly,  and  A» 
toleon  waa  cured.  While  in  the  iaknd  of  Liaa, 
Autoleon  alao  aaw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  coDBd*- 
aion  to  Steaichoma,  This  poet  had  censnied  Hdti 
in  one  of  hie  poema,  and  bad  became  blind  ia  eaa. 
aequence.  Helen  now  sent  him  the  mfiigi,  tiat 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  shoold  be  resund  Is 
him.  Stesichorns  composed  a  poem  ia  praise  rf 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Cooon,  A'atrb 
18.)  Pansaniaa  (iii.  19.  §  II)  lelatea  preaady 
the  aame  story  of  one  Leonymna.  [I*  S.J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AJr^KuKos).      I.  A  m  d 
Hermes  or  Daedalion    hj    Cbione,   PhikiiiB,  ■ 
Tehinge.    (ApoUod.  i.  9.  8  <<> :  Hygia.  FoL  3«I; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)     He  waa  the  knAmii 
of  Ncaera  (Pans,  viii  4.  %  S),  at  aeeodiag  t> 
Homer  ((M.  ziz.  394,  &c),  of  Ami^itheB,  ky 
whom  he  became  the   &ther   of  AoCieieis,  IM 
mother  of  Odysseus  and   Aesimns.    He  had  bii 
residence  on  mount  Pamaaaos,  and  was  leDowaed 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oatfca.    (Cff 
Hygin.  L  a. ;  Ov.  Mtt.  zi  311.)     Once  when  k 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nune  placed  liii 
newly-bom  grandson  Odysseus  on  hia  hata,  mi 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odyaaens.     Aft*- 
wards,  when  Odyaaeus  was  staying  with  him,  b 
waa  wounded  by  a  boar  daring  the  chaw  oa  fa- 
naasus,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  thia  wound  d^ 
Odyaaeus  was  subsequently  recognised  bykitapd 
nurse,  when  he  letnmed  from  Troy.     (Vm-  *■  * 
8  4;  Ov.  Met  xi  295,  *c. ;  Hygin.  /W.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jaaon,  was,  acooidiag  H 
ApoUodorua,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolyena,  mi  tt> 
aame  writer  (ii  4.  §  9)  not  only  daacribea  hia  ai 
the  teacher  of  Heraclea  in  the  art  of  wrsatliiig,  W 
mentions  him  among  the  Arvonauts ;  the  Istta  ■ 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  frnn  *  "^ 
fusion  of  this  Autolycus  with  the  TheassHsa  of* 
same  name.      Autolycus  is  ytrj  fiunoos  in  '"'^ 
tUiTj  aa  a  successful  robber,  who  hsd  "*"*! 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  gnodiiM 
himself.    (Horn.  IL  x.267j   Hygin.  fat  Ml; 
ApoUod.  a  6.  8  2;   Strab.  ix.  p.  439;  Eort* 
ad  Horn.  p.  408 ;  Serv.  ad  Aat.  ii  79.) 

■2.  A  Thcaaalian,  son  of  Deimachna,  who  to- 
gether with  hia  brothers  De'ileon  and  WhS*" 
joined  Heniclea  in  hia  expedition  again*  »• 
Amaxona.  But  after  having  gone  ••"•T^'J 
two  brothera  dwelt  at  Sinope,  untU  thry  ff*^ 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( ApeUon.  Rm4- 
ii  955,  &C. ;  Valer.  Fkcc  t.  1 15.)  He  w«ii«^ 
sequently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  S"""^ JJ*?* 
be  waa  worshipped  aa  a  god  and  had  aa  cnoe. 
After  the  conqueat  of  Sinope  by  the  Bona**!  ■" 
statue  was  carried  from  thenoe  by  Locsliv'' 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  ms»i  be  ""^ 
that  Hyginna  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  PhM" 
and  Chakiope,  and  a  brother  of  Phnmiaa,  D«»- 
Icon,  and  Phlogina.  [I"  ^'. 

AUTO'LYCUS(AiWm«»»),  a  young  AikomJ 
uf  aingubir  beauty,  the  object  of  the  sifceti'"  " 
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f^nJBi  It  ■  ID  honmir  of  a  yrdorj  guned  by 
luB  m  dm  pentatUnm  mt  the  Omt  Panathenan 
that  Calliaa  giTC*  tbe  haoqaet  described  by  Xeoo- 
pboo.     (Camp.  Athen.  t.  p.  187.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACTCfLiYCUS  (AtriJMm).  1.  An  Ateiopo- 
gite,  who  waa  aocuaed  by  the  omtor  Lycnrgai  on 
accnant  of  icmoTing  hia  wife  and  children  bom 
Athena  after  tha  b^e  of  CSuenmeia,  a  a  S38, 
and  was  eandennwd  by  the  jndgeiL  The  ipeeeh  of 
hyzatgiMM  againat  Antolyciii  waa  extant  in  tbe 
time  of  Harpocntian,  bat  haa  not  come  down  to 
■u.  (Lycnig.  e,  Zaoer.  p.  177,  ed.  Reiike ;  Harpo- 
oat.  j;  m.  A^T^XMtet,  lipia;  Plat  FiiC  X.  OraL 
p.  S4S,  CL  d.) 

2.  The  aon  of  Agathodea,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysiaiachiia.  waa  appointed  one  of  the  body-gnard 
af  king  Philip  Arrhidaeas,  B.  c.  S31.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Fkat.  Cod.  9-2,  pt  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTOXYCUS  ('Avro^dtof),  a  mathematician, 
who  ia  aaid  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeoiia,  and  the  fint  initructor  of  the  philosopher 
Aiccailaaa.     (Diog.  Laert.  ir.  29.)     From  this  >* 
wnald  CoUow,  that  he.lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fimith  century  B.  c  and  waa  contemporary  with 
Ariatotla.      We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote   two  astronomical  treatises,  which  era 
adll  extant,  and  are  tbe  moat  ancient  existing  spe- 
eiaeas  of  tlie  Qreek  matbematics.     The  first  is  on 
t(s  AfoMnsi  q^the  Splmrt  (np)  Kumiithnit  v^iupas). 
It  Gontnna  twelre  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
wkida  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
vohre  nmfermly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  gnat  circle  (the  horizon)  always  dirides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  risible  and  invisible). 
Mast  of.  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
daded  amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  an  such  as  woold  natnially  result  from  the 
fmX  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  tbe  apparent  motion  of  the  hearens.     This  trea- 
tise Hmy  be  eonndered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
o(Rid«  which  is  on  the  ri*mg$  and  aetimgB  of  fkejmd 
oora,  m/i  {rrro^MV  ml  Menm,   in  two  books. 
Antoiycua  first  defines  the  (rae  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  tha  ofparent     Tbe  farmer  happen  when 
the  aon  and  a  star  are  actnally  in  the  horlion  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  ottnii,  because  the 
san^  Hght  makes  the  star  inrisible.     The  hitter 
haqipen  when  the  star  u  in  the  horiioji,  and  the 
Ban  just  so  br  below  it  that  the  star  is  risible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  caae  of  any  particnhr  star ;  namely,  its 
fint  risible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  risible 
risin)r  in  the  evening,  its  first  risible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  risible  setting  in  the  erening. 
In  a  &Toarable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  ooeurrenoes  might  be  observed,  and  snch  ob- 
servations must  hare  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infiwcy ;  they  were, 
■loreoTtffOf  some  real  use,  because  these  phnentMnena 
aflbfded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.   ,A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  risible  ao- 
cssding  to  its  bfillianoe,  if  the  sun  be  from  1 0  to 
IS  degrees  below  the  borixon.    Aatobrcus  supposes 
15  degrees,  bnt  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
stead of  a  Tertiosl  eircle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
interrab  between  th^pe  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tiiga,  taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
lespeet  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.     It  was  impos- 
sible, without  trigonometiy,  to  determine  before- 
hud  tbs  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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wonld  happen ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  tbe  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  eren  the  ennnciationa,  are  to  some 
cases  not  easOy  understood  withoat  a  globe ;  but 
the  figures  nsed  by  Aatolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometiy. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Antolycna.  There  are  three  Oreek 
mawnscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Sarilian  libiaries  at  Oxford,  Tbe  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  latin  by  Daaypodins  in  hia  "  Sphaericae  Doo- 
trinae  Propositiones,''  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  firom  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588 ;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Msorolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  giren,  without  the  name  of  An- 
tolycus,  at  p  343  of  the  "  Unirprsae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis"  of  Mersennns,  Paris,  1645. 

A  nill  Bcconnt  of  the  works  of  Autolycas  may 
be  found  in  Delambre's  Hut.  de  CAttToitami»  An- 
datne.  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpaovius, 
de  Awtolym  PUanto  Diatnbe,  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schanfaacb,  GadUeU*  der  Grieekucim  Ailro- 
momie,  p.  S38 ;  Fabric,  BAL  Gran.  roL  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'MATE  (Ai>ro/i^),one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  ApoUodoms  (ii.  I.  S  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pansanias  (rii.  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,  tbe  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Afgos 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (Ath-oyurvb)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  charncteriie  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  withoat  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  bnilt  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  honse.  (Plut  De  Std 
Lamk,  p  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  TVasoL  4.)         [L.  &] 

AUTCMEDON  (Aih-o^aw),  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Adiilles,  whereas  Hyginns  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Viigil  (Aea.  IL  47<)),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  209,  xrL  148,  219,  xrii. 
429,  dec  xix.  S9-2,  xxir.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTCyMEDON  (AiIto/USm  ),  of  Cyxicus,  a 
Oreek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  xi  29,  46,  50,  319,  824—326,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  hare  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  eta,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerra.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anih.  Oraee.  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling's  edition  of  Theocritus,  ti.778) 
has  in  Idhe  manuscript  the  inscription  AirofJUomt 
AItuAov  :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  hare  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMKDU'SA.     [Alcatiiocs.] 

AUTO'NOE  (Airorin),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Hormonio,  was  the  wife  of  Aristoens,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydoros.  (Hcsiod. 
rhaig.  977 ;  Pans.  x.  17.  S  SO  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  Ac),  Polydorus  was  • 
brother  of  Atitonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)    Autonoe  together  with  her 
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aitter  Agare  ton  Penthetu  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fiirjr.  (Hsrgin.  Fab.  184.)  At  last  grief 
and  sadneaa  at  the  lamentable  &te  of  the  liaiue  of 
her  bther  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  ahe 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megaia,  where 
her  tomb  waa  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  (i.  44.  §  8.)  Tliera  an  fiva  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Heaiod.  Tkeog.  258  ; 
ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  i  6,  7.  §  8;  Paua.  riii. 
9.  9  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (Ai>to^poSi£tt»»),  a  Per- 
aian,  who  diatingoiahed  himaelf  aa  a  genenl  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Dareiua  Codomannua 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabasua,  the 
rerolted  aatiap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  hia  prisoner, 
but  afterwarda  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c  Ariitoer. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiml,  Memnon,  in  B.  c.  333, 
Autophiadatea  and  Phamabaxua  undertook  the 
oommand  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  riege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Phamabasna  now  aailed  with  hia  priaoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
isuuids  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  QreM.  But  Paamahazus  soon 
after  jmned  Autcphradatas  again,  and  both  sailed 
■gainst  Tenedoa,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Aiiab.  iL  1.) 
Daring  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  kid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atamena  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out aucceaa.  (Ariatot.  Folit.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Pciaion  satnqw  who  appealed  bcforo  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  {Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapun,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  ia  undoubtedly  a  different  person  bam  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  toe  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [I^  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  fiamUy- 
name  mentioned  is  Paktur.  Persona  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  hut  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronina  Paetua,  in  a.  a  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Ai){q(ria),  the  goddess  who  granU 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troesenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troezen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pousaniaa,  ia  called  Lamia  (perhapa  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  tbe 
two  maidena  were  atoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezenians  paid  dirine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Pans,  il 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidanrian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaoms  was  ri- 
sited  by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Attxeaia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
oUre-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  ahould  every  year  offer  up 
aacrificea  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechtfaeus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now ' 
when  about  b.  c.  640  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus  which  had  tm  then  been  regarded  aa 
iU  metropolis,  the  Aeginetona,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the    two    statues    of  Auxesia  and   Damia,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  Hai  oU 
Oea,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  oUoMi 
mysteriesk  When  the  Epidaaiiaaa,  in  conmiMais 
of  thia,  eeaaed  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Atki% 
and  the  Atheniana  heard  of  the  atatoes  bengcv^ 
ried  to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  snnadtraf 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islander*  refiiaed,  and  te 
Atheniana  threw  ropes  round  the  mati  ttataa^ 
to  drag  them  away  by  forces  Bat  tkimdctat 
earthquakea  enaoed,  and  the  Atheniana  ai|;^i| 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  vluit  Aqr 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  nca(s4  Is 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  aad  tidings.  The  Acp. 
netana  added  to  thia  legend,  that  the  sUtaa,wia 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  iUl  tfm 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  tlm  alfr 
tude  ever  after.  (Herod,  t.  82-86;  Pass.  ii.  ».!i| 
Horn.  Hgma.  in  Cer.  122;  eomp.  HuUcc,  Dar.i,^ 
10.  §  4, note iU  iv.  6.  §  II,  AtgiiKi.  f.  171.}  [L.SL] 

AUXO  (Adfif).     1.  [HoRA&j 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  dinnity,  who  was  «» 
shipped,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  (ix.  35.  §  I),  !*■ , 
gether  with  Hegemone,  nndcr^the  name  of  Cliuitib  * 
[CUABITZll.]  '  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  Etik 
ia  known,  aa  there  are  only  two  or  three  pom 
of  thia  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Thoa 
ia  a  coin  of  thia  gena  bearing  on  the  obvoae  lb 
cognomen  iVaao,  and  on  the  leverae  the  inseri)itia 
L.  AaiuM  L.  F.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  148);  Aitka  bo^ 
inatead  olAriui,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  /far 
iHOHu  for  Maiumta  and  Aleitaudm  for  JItnf 
dna.  We  do  not  know  who  this  £.  Atam  flm 
was  ;  aa  the  Axii  mentioned  by  anciest  mitta 
have  no  cognomen.    [Axii;a.J 

AXI'EROS  ('Aittfos),  a  danghter  of  Cadaohs 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  CaheirL  i^ 
cording  to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  ApoIIoaiaiJi.  91^ 
921),  ahe  waa  the  same  as  Demeter.  Tae  la* 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  ui 
Axiocertua  (Hades).    [Cabuiu.]  [I<i.&l 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the  Sernla 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  AsiU. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ah.  (Camf.  OcOrd. 
45.)  We  have  only  one  person  i^  thia  naoie  ■cs- 
tioned,  namely, 

C.  Sbrvu.iusQ.  r.  C.  n.  (STBOcnrs)  Amu, 
consular  tribune  in  B.C.  419  and  agam  is  ili^ 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  eqntia 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscns  Fidenas.  nil 
is  the  account  ^  the  Fasti  Cq>itolini ;  hat  liT 
calla  the  conaular  tribune  in  B.  c.  418  only  ^ 
Serviliua,  and  saya  ^t  he  waa  the  aoD  of  w 
dictator  Q.  Serviliua  Priacoa  Fidenas.  Heal* 
tella  ua  that  some  annals  related,  that  thenaigiiM 
equitum  waa  the  aon  of  the  dictator,  while  o<^ 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Uv.i<.<ii 
46.)  , 

AXION  CAdmv).  1.  A  son  of  PhifW  ' 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Anmoi  * 
Alpheaiboea.  (Paua.  viiL  24.  §  4.)  ApollodomtUj 
7.  S  S)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeua,  Ag«ii«"| 
Pronous.  [Auknoii,No.5,  ALCMAiiON,AcA>MM 

2.  A  aon  of  Priam,  who  waa  alain  by  Eorypji**' 
the  aon  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  ^ot.  90;  ?»»;'■ 
27.)  fLS.] 

AXIONI'CUS  CA^dwitM),  an  Athenian  p«et 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  &*r 
menta  of  the  following  playa  have  been  pmem" 
by  Athenaeua :  the  Tu^tiv^i  or  Tvf^nnii  (i<'  }■ 
1G6,  vi.  p.  244);  tiXtvparlSiis  (iv.  p.  lH,  ^f 
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MS):  *&»«■  (x.  p.  442);  XaXxOtitit  (n.  p.  239, 
B.p9S.)  [a  P.M.] 

AXIOPISTtJS  fA{iArapr.»),  a  LocrUn  or 
Si<Ti»iui,  ma  the  author  of  a  porm  entitled 
■mS*  ml  rvayioi,  which  va*  mmmonljr  aKiibed 
la  E)Mharmiu.   (Athen.  ziv.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  CAtaSmvn),  the  avenger,  a 
■arame  of  Athena.  Under  thu  name  Meiade* 
Wat  a  teni{de  to  the  goddeu  at  Sjiarta,  after  he 
kal  chaatiaed  Hippoeoon  and  hi*  ton*  for  the  mnr- 
iaofOemna.  (Paiu.iii  1&§4.)  [US.] 

AXIOTHEA.     [PBOHaTHXCg.] 

AXIOTHEA  CA{«i«Ai).  1.  Wife  of  Nieodea, 
king  ef  Pajdioa.  When  Nicodes,  by  the  command 
ifPtoIeniy  litp,  killed  himaeli^  Axiothea  tlew  her 
l^^ten  with  her  own  hand,  to  prcTcnt  their  hH- 
■tg  into  tbe  haadi  of  their  enemiea,  and  then,  to- 
|MAet  with  lier  naten-in-law,  killed  kenelt  (Diod. 
XX.  31 ;  PoIya<!n.  Sirateg.  im.  48.) 

2.  A  natire  of  Phliu,  who  came  to  Athena,  and 
fnnig  on  male  attite,  waa  fi>r  aome  time  a  heater 
rf  Pl^o,  and  aiterwardi  of  Spennppui.  (Diog. 
USit.  oL  46,  ir.  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  ir.  p. 
tB3 ;  Tbcmiatina,  Omt  it.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ("Ajuf),  a  Paeonian  iiTer^od,  who 
hptVy  Pcribeea  a  ion,  Pelegon,  the  &ther  of  A»- 
knpaeiu.  (Horn.  H.  xzL  141,  with  the  note  of 
Koatath.;  AsTBROPAsub)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIOS.  I.  L.  Axiro,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
iiaaed  by  Vano.  (A  S.  iii.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axiua^  an  intimate  faiend  of  Cicen  and 
Turn,  the  latter  of  whom  haa  introdoced  him  as 
ne  of  the  ipeaken  in  the  third  book  of  his  tfe  Aa 
Jhmliea.  (Camp.  Cie.  ad  Alt  iii.  15,  ir.  15.)  Sae- 
fsnias  qnote*  (Ota.  9)  &om  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
ta  Azina,  and  Oellins  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
vkicfa  Tiro,  the  fteedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axins, 
Aefiiend  of  his  patron.  Azios  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
•sd  waa  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axios  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  &  c. 
CI  [ad  AIL  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  aboTc.  In 
B.  c  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axins  was  in 
Cicero's  debt,    (ad  Att.  z.  II,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.     [Anxub.] 

AZAN  CAjVir),  a  son  of  Anas  and  the  nymph 
Ento,  was  the  toother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatns, 
sad  father  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  leceiTed  from  his  &ther  was  called,  after  him, 
Aania.  After  his  death,  inneral  games,  which 
vne  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
vne  celebrated  in  his  hononr.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §|  2, 
St  V.  1.  §  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  a.  e.  'Afiyia.)  [L.  S.] 
AZANITES  ("Afoi-fTiifJ,  a  physician  whose 
nedical  fonnulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lelicity,  as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Gaien  (de  Compot.  Medieam.  te.  Oen.  f.  2.  voL  ziii. 
f.  784),  Oribasins  (Sgmopt.  iii.  p.  43),  Aetins  (Te- 
takiT.  Setm.  iL  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetiab.  iv.  Serm. 
iiL  31.  p.  7721,  Panlns  Aegineti  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
iu  19,  PL  686),  and  others.  As  Oalen  is  the  eai^ 
Bnt  writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  ho  must 

bave  lived  some  time  in  or  befiire  the  second  cen- 

»«jy  after  Christ.  [W.  A  G.] 

AZEMILCUS  (|A^^/iiAKst),  king  of  Tyre,  was 

•erring  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Antophradates 

at  the  time  when  Alezander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c, 

!32.    He  was  in  the  dty  when  it  was  taken,  but 

Ilii  life  was  spared  by  Alezander.   (Anian,  ii.  15, 

AZE'SIA  CA{^ui),  a  surname  of  Demeter  and 
Penepbone,  which  is  derived  either  bvm  ii^alnir 
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nil  KOfwait,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  {Veiv,  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Said.  *, «. ;  Hssydi.  a,  v. ;  Spaa- 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  ('Aff  js),  a  son  of  aymemu  of  Orcho' 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Ergiaos,  Stratina,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  fitther  of  Actor  and  grand&ther  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn.  /<.  iL  513 ;  Paua.  iz.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginns,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.    [Eroinos,  Ci.vminu8.]      [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  ('A{iapef),  according  to  Mes^chins 
(a.  v.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pclagonian  town  of  Azoroa. 
(Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.)  [L.  8.] 


BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nen  (Snet.  An-,  c  36),  is  peihaps  the 
same  as  Barbillas.    [Bakbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(BiU^o>),  or  BA'BRIAS(Baepiht), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  {TaMpUa),  who 
is  not  a  difierent  person  from  Babrios,  a*  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  ezample  of 
Sonates  turned  the  Aeaopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrios ;  bot  as  some  of  Babriua'a 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lezicon  (j.  e.  JsiSa),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [AroLLONius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Arianns,  who 
speaks  (Pratf.)  of  Babrins  before  Fhaedros. 

The  work  of  Babrios,  which  was  in  Choliarobie 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  MiiAoi  and  Mv- 
MoftCoi,  and  waa  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (a.  «.  BdCpuii),  or  two  voltanei  (eo/irmna) 
according  to  Avianua,  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  aeems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aeaopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  OS  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[Ax«oru8,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  waa  the  firat  writer 
who  called  toe  attention  of  the  learned  to  thiafact, 
which  waa  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  "  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scriptore,"  Lend.  1 776,  reprinted  at  Erian- 
gen,  17B5,  cd.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  ftngments  of  Babrios,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  "  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  qnales  ante  Planudcm  ferebantur," 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.Ql. 
Schneider,  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii," 
VratisL  1812;  by  fierger,  Bagptov  iMuy  x»^«V>- 
^uctM'  0t€\ia  rfia,  &c.,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoch,  "Babrii  Fabulae  et Fabularum  Fragmenta," 
Halls  Sax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.    [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  {MSvt).  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  {ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  I^'p- 
tian  Typhon.  [Typhon.] 
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2.  "Ria  bther  of  Pherecyae*.  (Stmb.  x.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.Laert.  i.  116.    [Pubrbcyoks.] 

3.  A  flute-player,  who  gare  occuion  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bad  flute-players,  ^  He  pUys  worse 
than  ^bya."  (Athen.  xir.  p.  624,  b.;  eomp.ZeDob. 
IT.  81.) 

BAOCHEIDAS  (Ba«x<<S«).  of  Siejron,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  it  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaens.    (xir.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHl'US,  of  MUetus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  A  A  L  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  soniccs 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  z.  sir. 
XV,  xvii.  zviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (BaKx<7or^,  ■nmomed  Senior 
(i  yipay),  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  tharfayi^ 
fixyV'  ftowriKris.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory, Fabricius  {BiU.  Graeo.  ii.  f.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  perwns  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  {d«  Bdxu  niu,  L  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  \pra^.  m  ^rtt<. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  auid  before  Manuel 
Biyennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisbctory 
grounda. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Harinot  Mersenous,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis,  (Paris,  1623,  foL, 
p.  1887,)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Moielli,  Paris, 
1 623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
</iia«  Musieat  Auctorts  Septan,  Amst.  16£2.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  bis  pre&ce, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  by  Fabricius.  (i  a)         [W,  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (Boicxsm),  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tonagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot  Gloa.  Hip- 
poor.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comtnad.  in  H^ipocr.  "Aphor."  vii.  70,  voL  xviii. 
pt.  i.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinns, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B,  c.  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
■nd  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fcag^ 
ments  preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
be  is  frequently  mentioned,  (Erot.  Glou.  Hippoer. 
pp,  8,  32,  38,  &C, ;  GoL  Cbmmeaf.  in  Hippoer. 
"■Epid.  VI,"  i.  prooem.  vol.  xvii.  pt  i.  p.  794; 
Commait,  in  Hifpocr.  "  de  Med.  Offic."  i.  prooem. 
vol.  xviiL  p.  ii.  p.  681.)  [W.A.G.] 

BACCHI'ADAE  (BwxxOx),  a  Henwleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.C.,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  b.  c.  657. 
Diodoms  (Fragm.  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Hetacleid 
lungs,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descepdent  from  Aletcs,  who  in  a  c.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 


BACCHYLIDES. 

(yftM.ttdDhd.L c;  Pind.  agmp.  xiiL  17;  SduL 
ad  Find.  Nem.  viL  155 ;  Pans.  ii.  4  ;    MUU.  Bar. 
i.  5.  I  9) ;  while  from  Pausanias  (/.  e.)   it  wedd 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  fiHinder  rf  s 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.    In  bis  liac 
the  throne  eontinaed  till,  in  a.  c.  748,  Telestes  was 
murdered  by  Arieos  and  Pcxantaa,  who  were  tkoo- 
selves  Bocchiads,  and  were  perhaps  mefdy  the  in- 
Btrtunents  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  dan  t« 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  this 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.    (Dioi. 
and  Paus.  U,  cc)     From  Diodorui,  it  wonld  seen 
that  a  year,  during  which  Aatomenes  waa  kiag, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  aS  o&^rAj^ 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  ibrai  of  gmoa- 
ment,  with  annual  prytanea  elected  &iHn  aad  tgr 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747-657}; 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  groaudi  a  period  of  3M 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.    (Strah.  viii.  pw 
378  ;  Mdlk  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)      It  was  b>- 
deed  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  sf 
any  very  long  duration ;  the  members  of  the  raiiag  ; 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod.*. 
92) ;  and  their  down&ll  was  moreover  hastened  ky  ; 
their  excessive  Inxnry  (AeL  PI//.  L  19),  as  writ 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  vhidi  tk*  ' 
atrodons  outrage  that  drove  Arcbias  bam  CorinA, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracnse  and  Cwcyin, 
is  probably  no  very  nnfiur  specimen.     (Diod.  Bte. 
de  VirU  eU  Vit.  228;  Plut  Amat  p.  772,  e.;  ScU. 
ad  JpoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212,)     On  their  deposstin    , 
by  Cypselns,  with  the  help  of  the   lower  oidcn 
-(Herod,  v.  92  ;   Aristot.  PoliL  v.     10,   1-2,  cd.    | 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  ints    j 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  rcfiKe  io    ' 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.    (Plat. 
Lgtand.  c  1  i  Iiiv.  L  34 ;  oomp.  Niebuhr,  //at.  ef 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c)      Some  of  them,  how- 
ever,  appear  to  have  stiH  remained  at   Coiintk, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Heiaeieid    | 
Phallus,  who   led  the  colony  to   Epidamnus  in 
B.CC27.  (Thuc.  i.24.)    As  men  of  the  greateu 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  nest- 
tioned  Philolaus,  the  legishitor  of  Thebes,  aboot 
a  c  728   (Aristot.  PolU.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),   and 
EumeluB,   the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  I,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athen.  L  p.  22,c,;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Olfmp.  zm.  SO; 
Mull.  Hiet.  of  Greek  Lit  e.  x.  i  2.)      Stiabe  Idk 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyneeatian  kii^ 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.       [E.  E.] 

BA'CCHIDES  (Bojcx'SdiX  ">  «mnch  of  Ui- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lncullus,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Harchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  a  c,  71.  (Plat. 
ImuU.  18,  &c)  Appian  {Milk.  82)  calb  the 
eunuch  Bacchus,  The  Bacchidcs,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  tows 
was  besieged  by  LucuUns,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.     (Strab,  xii.  p.  546,) 

BACCHUS,     [Dio-NYBua] 

BACCHY'LIDES  (Baxxu/^iSris).  I.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  vdi 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  (Stnb.  x.  f. 
426 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  'louXit.)  His  bther  is  va- 
riously c^Ied  Medon  (Suidas,  s,  v,  BcucxiAi>«t), 
Moilon  (Epigr.  in  novcm  Lyr.  ap.  SiM,  SM. 
Find.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20) : 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  atUela  Bw- 
ehylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  exoepl 
that  he  Hved  at  the  coart  of  Hien  in  Syncne, 
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Ue^ia  with  Simomdea  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
H.  IT.  li.)  Eottbisa  makes  him  flooriih  in  b.  c. 
430;  but  as  Hiero  died  B.  c  467,  and  Bacchylide* 
obuined  great  fame  at  Mb  court,  his  poetical 
npatatim  moit  have  been  establiihed  as  early  as 
I-  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  &eqaently 
DttaiadOLiL  154,  1£5,  ad  P^.  ii.  131,  161, 
ISfi,  167, 171)  that  Bacchylidea  and  Pindar  were 
joloai  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
tfaii  «ii  the  &et,  or  the  stoiy  is  to  be  attributed  to 
it  Ion  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  jpanunarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylidea  were  nnmerons  and 
•f  niiaiis  kinds.  Thqr  consisted  of  Epinici 
(loiigi,  like  PindarX  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
lit  poblic  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Piwo^  Hypoichemata,  Erotica,  and  Panienia  or 
Diiakiag-iongs :  but  all  of  these  haTe  perished 
ntk  the  exception  of  a  few  ftagmenta.  It  is, 
therefore,  diflicolt  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
d  their  poetical  yaXue ;  bnt  as  &r  aa  we  can  judge 
6oD  vbat  has  come  down  to  us  Bacchylidea  was 
Ikmgiushed,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
bush  of  his  compositions.  He  was  uiferiar  to 
Piodsr  in  strength  and  enez]gy,  aa  Longinus  re- 
mki  (c  S3) ;  and  in  his  humentations  orer  the 
iaucnable  chaiaeter  of  &te,  and  the  necessity  of 
■laiimng  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
■IcgT.  Idke  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
*nte  in  the  Doric  dialect,  bnt  frequently  intro- 
fa»>  Attic  fonna,  ao  that  the  dialect  of  hia  poems 
loj  mach  lesemblea  that  of  the  choruaea  in  the 
Attic  tn^edies. 

Baidea  hia  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrama 
is  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylidea, 
■e  ia  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
ao^  there  icema  no  reason  to  donbt  their  gennine- 
soL  The  fragments  of  Bacchylidea  have  been 
PtUiihed  by  Neoe,  "  Boochylidis  Cei  Fragmcnta," 
BeraL  1823,  and  by  Be^k,  ■•  Poetae  Lyrid 
Cisoci,"  p.  820,  &e. 

2.  Of  Opos,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
|M  (about  B.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
IkSophista.  (Soidaa,  *.  v.  io^umii.) 

BA'CCHYLUS  (written  B«xiiAAo»,  by  Eu- 
■tins,  bnt  giren  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
^•Saua,  Sophrooios,  and  Nicephonia),  Usbop  of 
Cnimh,  floonshed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
CBKny,  imder  Commodus  and  Severua.  He  is 
(icofded  by  Euaebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
la  on  the  qnestioa,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
*■  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
tie  kognage  of  Eosebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
afcr  tuit  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
*l>>dj  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
(^Mity.  Bat  Jerome  aaya  expressly,  that  Bac- 
djbs  wrote  **  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
"»<  epiicoporum  persona."  And  in  the  ancient 
Gntk  Sysddican,  published  by  Papbus  at  Stiaa- 
^  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  botii  editions  of 
ralncias'a  BtbHottuea  Graeoa,  not  only  is  this 
f"xn1  i«gistered  aa  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
17  Bacchylidea,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
*V>teeo  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Uiter  b  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
moAmt.  (Fabrics  BiU.  Grace,  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithttsodmg  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
m4  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  archbidiop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 

■■tit  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 

taa  and  Jeiome.    (Eoaeb.  Hat.  Eai.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  <b  VirU  Bttabr.  t,  44,  and  the  note  of  B. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  eecleaiaatical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  pesseaa  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Oennadioa,  de  Viru  lUtulribus,  c.  24  :  '*Bachiariua, 
vir  Chriatianae  philosophiae,  nudus  et  eipeditu* 
vacare  Deo  diaponens,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  elegit.  Edi- 
disse  dicitur  grata  oposcnla :  aed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tantnra  dsJUe  Ubdlum  legi,  in  quo  aatis&cit  Pouti- 
fici  urbis,  adversna  querulos  et  in&matores  peiegri- 
nationia  suae,  et  indicat,  ae  non  timers  hominnm, 
ted  Dei,  peregrinationem  snacepisae,  et  exiena  de 
tena  sua  cohaerea  fieret  Ahrahamae  patriaichae." 
To  this  brief  accotmt  some  additiona  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  BacUariiu  MaocaexM,  aaya  tlmt  he 
was  a  native  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitaeus 
(John  Pita),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol> 
lows  the  account  of  Bale.  Anbertns  Miraeiii 
(Aubert  Lemire)  aaya  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Anguatin.  Theaa  atatementa  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injadicioiu  writer.* 
Schonenuinn  deniea  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide,  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
detx  himaelC  SchSnemann  concurs  with  Mnratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  then  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatiae ;  and  adopta  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florins,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priadllianista.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  ao  £»r  aa  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  aee  it 
coolly  aasumed  by  Neander  (Getck.  der  Claitt, 
hdigion,  &c  ii.  3,  p.  1485)  aa  mdnbitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  an  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januariua,  reapecting  the  re-admiaaion 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
mnnicated  for  aedncing  a  nan.  The  "  Oljurgatio 
in  Evagrium,"  inaccurately  aacribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  "  Libri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incaraatione  Verb! 
ad  Jannarium,"  improperly  claaaed  among  the 
works  of  Augostin,  are  regarded  by  Floriua  as 
the  productiona  of  Bachiarina.  Thia,  though  not 
intiinaically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  ot 
direct  external  proot  Poaaenin,  Bale,  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
suflicient  grounds. 

The  "  Epiatola  ad  Januarium  de  recipiendia 
Lapais,"  or  **  De  Repoiatione  Ijapsi,"  waa  first 
published  in  the  Monmnenta  S.  'Patrum  Ortho- 
domgrapha  of  John  James  Orynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  waa  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


*  "The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Scldeu,  Notes  on  Drayton'a  Polj/-OUiion, 
Song  Nine. 
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Bigne'i  niUiaOmea  Patnim,  1575,  toL  L  1589, 
Tol.  iii.  1654,  ToLiii.;  in  the  ColMne  edition, 
1618,  voLt.;  and  in  die  Lyon^  emtion,  1677, 
Tol.  vi  The  trentiae  **  de  Fide"  was  fint  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Mumtori^s  Anee- 
dota,  Milan,  1697,  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiqoity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Home  by  Franciscus 
Florius  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  "  de 
Haeresi  Prisdlliana,"  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii."  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  BSJiotieai  Pahnm. 
The  works  of  Bacbiarius  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  Etpana  Sagrada  of  Heniy 
Florex,  a  voluminons  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes qoarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  anther  it  is 
hardlv  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
nay  be  collected  bata  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  undentonding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well,  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  chorch 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  nirit  and  temper 
■eem  to  have  been  singuhu'ly  amiable.    [J.M.M.] 

h.  BACILLUS,  praetor  B.  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  snm 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Caia.  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  AU.  ziii.  48),  may  be  the  same  a* 
the  above, 

BACIS  (Bifnr),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  Pd^tir,  to  spenk, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Coiydan  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Heroidotus  and  Pousanios,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
!  6,  14.  §  S,  82.  §  6 ;  Herod.  viiL  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph. P<ur,  1 009  with  the  SchoL,  Bqnii.  123,  Av. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Roeotia  Bacis  was  re^unled  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rmne ;  and,  in  fHct,  Cicera  (de 
Ditia.  I  18),  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xii.  25),  Tsetses  (ad 
Lymph.  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
SibyUi. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom.  L  p.  S3jl.)  According  to  Suidat,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cydos  and  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tsetses,  ad  Lyoopi.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetzes,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  (/'of,  1009;  comp. 
Periton.  ad  Aelian,  Y.  H.  xii.  25.)  [L.  S.) 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Ki^yption  Onnphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hermonthis  in  Upper  Egyft,  jsil 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  siie  Bsdi  was  ir- 
quired  to  excel  all  other  bolls,  his  hair  to  be  briidy, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macnh,  JUL 
i.  21 ;  Aelian,  Hut.  An.  xiL  1 1.)  [U  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Companion,  dudlenged  hit  io^a, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinns,  to  single  combst  when  tha 
Romans- were  besieging  Capua,  B.  c.  212.  Ciispi- 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  fnendahif 
subsisting  between  him  and  Badins,  bat  mi  st 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  aocpt  tlie 
chidlenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  ke 
wounded  Badius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Ur. 
XXV.  18;  Val.  Max.  V.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRES  rB<ttp7)f),  or  BARES  (B<in>X  s 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Paaaigadse,  wss  sp- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  |ioitioD  d 
the  force  which  Aryandcs,  governor  of  t^ypt,  ml 
against  the  Barcaeana  on  the  pretext  of  STrniiiig 
the  murder  of  Anesilaua  III.  [Battudis.] 
After  the  capture  of  Borca  (about  512  s.  cX  tli« 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyme^ssi 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  thnngk 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  kad 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost  (Herod,  ir.  IC7, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  vlioa 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  ponkn  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  rf  T,ma 
against  Greece.     (Herod,  vii.  77.)  [E-  ^\ 

BAG'BIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  aif 
nomens  are  Diver,  Hxrknnics  (?  see  Lir.  ini- 
34),  SuLCA,  Tamphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  nr- 
name  which  appeals  on  coins,  where  it  is  vrittoi 
TampUia.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  ntnbtt 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  wsi  Cs. 
Baebius  Tamphilns,  in  a  c  182.  For  those  wlmc 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Baxbids. 

BAE'BIUS.  1.  L.  Babbius,  one  of  the  as- 
bassadors  sent  by  Sdpio  to  Carthage,  &  c.  302, 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  coeuasad  at 
the  camp.  (Li v.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  300, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  ia 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi  6.) 

8.  M.  Baxbius,  one  of  the  three  commiasicoen 
sent  into  Macedonia,  b.  c  1 86,  to  investigste  tie 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  othen 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Babbius,  one  of  the  three  oominissioiien 
sent  into  Macedonia,  &  c.  168,  to  inspect  the  itste 
of  afiaiiB  there,  before  Aemilios  PaaOas  hniM 
the  conntrr.   (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbius,  caused  the  members  of  tie 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  b.  c:  167,  snd  *ai 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Risik. 
Livy  calls  him  praaa,  a  term  which  is  i^ipM  is 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  po- 
vince.  Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  p 
vcmment  of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  ia  wi^ 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Ur. 
xlv.  28,  SI.) 

6.  C.  Bakbiuh,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  cane  ts 
Rome.  When  Mummins  commanded  Jognnhs  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Boebios  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  inveatigsbm. 
(Sail.  Jtg.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Babbius  was  appointed  by  L.  Cse«sr 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  &  c,  8!),  as  us 
snccessor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap 
pian,  B.Ci.  48.) 
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8L  M.  Uiuios  wn  pat  toda^  b;  Mariusand 
Cub  vhen  tbey  entered  Home  in  B.  c  87.  In- 
Ueii  of  being  killed  by  any  veopoD,  BaeUu  wai 
Etoallj  toni  to  pieces  by  the  haada  of  his  enemies. 
(AppaOj&C  i72;  Flocoi,  iiL  21 ;  Lncui,  iL 
11  J.) 

9.  iL  BjtMBiva,  a  bniTe  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L  Piio  in  Macedonia,  el  &  S7.  (Cit  n  Pis.  36.) 

10.  A.  Basbius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asts  in 
Sfiaiii,  deserted  the  Pompeian  par^  in  the  Spanish 
wsr,  and  went  OT«r  to  Clear,  B.  c  45.     (BelL 

11.  Babbius,  a  Romnn  senator,  served  under 
Vsoninj  in  Illyria.  On  the  mnrder  of  Caesar, 
%  c  i4,  the  lllyriana  rose  against  Vatinios,  and 
at  off  Baebins  and  fire  cohorts  which  he  com- 
BBDded.  (Appian,  lUj/r.  la) 

BAFBIUS  MACRI'NUS.     [MACRinua] 
BAB'BIUS  MAKCELLl'NUS.      [Marcbj> 

1001.] 

BAETON  (Bo/ranr),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  meaaoring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called   i  'A\t^rtpmi  jSqfiorionjs. 
Us  vnte  a  work  npon  the  sabjeet  entitled  mBfui 
1*  'AAeJM^iov  wopelor.    (Athen.  a.  p.  42-2,  b. ; 
Plia. aiV. »i  17.  a. 21, 19. s. 22,  Tii.  2;  Solin-fiS.) 
BA£^  YLUS  (BofnAM),  U  in  leaUty  the  name 
a(  a  pcaBar  kind  of  conical  shaped  atones,  which 
Toe  erected  aa  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
plsoe^  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.    The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
■tones  originated,  in   all  probability,  in  meteors 
bang  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fiiUen 
fovn.  (Phot  Gx<.  242.)   Exaebiat  {fratp.  Braag. 
i  10)  ays,  that  Baetyli  were  beliered  to  be  stones 
oxlowed  with  sonla  and  created  by  Uianus.  Hence 
Baetjlu,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
mu  and  Ge,  and   a  brother  of  IIus  and  Cronos. 
^^ees  of  the  reneration  paid  to  such  stones  an 
bond  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
MB  than  among  the  Greeks.     Photios  (t  e.)  says, 
tut  Asclepadea  ascended  nxnint  Libanon,  in  the 
aoghboorhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  law 
■naj  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  reUted 
•«  most  wonderinl  tales.  (Comp.  Lucian,  Ala.  80j 
"KopbiBst.  duMrad.  16 ;    Clem.  Alex.  ^rain.  vii. 
^  713.)    In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
vu  KJTen  to  Uianus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
Bst  Zens,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych.  i;  v.);  and 
a  little  aboTc  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
""<  *aa  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
""7  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  ooTeied  with 
Bw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
■no  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Pans.  ix.  24. 
IS;  comp.  TiL  22.  §  3;  Tac.  Hut.  ii.  3.)   [L.  S.] 
BAEUS  (Bowr),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
Mo  is  isid  to  hare  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
htter  in  Sicily.    Mount  Baea  in  the  isUnd  of  Ce- 
r»'l*nia,  and  seretal  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
wly  ^dae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
*^  belicTed  to  hare  been  buried,  are  snmnsed  to 
•are  derived  their  names  from  him.    (Lycophr. 
°94,  with  Tteta.  note ;    Steph.  Byz.  t  v.  Baia ; 
I      Mrtath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  Sb] 

BAOAEUS  (BoToioi).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
Ban,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
ennying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
necstion  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
■tiap  of  Lydia,  about  520  B.C.  On  his  arrival  at 
ouli^  Bigaeoa  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
"'^  aatiap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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ssreial  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  murh  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Onetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obevcd.  (ilerod.  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  Baaaatm  (BoYmusf),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satiap  Phamabaxus,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per^ 
sian  cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylinm, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  B.  c  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  1 3 :  Plut.  AgeM,  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAOl'STANES  (Boyurrdvqt),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessua  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, B.  a  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Anion,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt  T.  18.) 

BAG0'AS(Ba7«(af).  l.Aneunuch.highly trusted 
and  iarouied  by  Artaxerxes  HI.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  I^ptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorua,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (r^A^p  ml  Topvo^f 
iia^puw).  In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  &  c,  350,*  Bagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodion,  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries, 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
LacTBtes,  he  incuned  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  zvi.  49.)  In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  snbmiasion  of  Bubastus  ;  and  hence- 
forth on  alliance  was  farmed  between  them  for 
their  mutoal  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both,-^ 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  a&in  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod,  zvi.  50.)  The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  vix.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  oSiered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  To  the  murder  of  the  kjng  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  thione ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  firom  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c.  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomonnus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  poUon  himself^ 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  F.  H.  vi.  8 ;  Strab.  zv.  p.  736; 
Axr.  .4iio4.  u.  p.  4 1 ,  e. ;  Curt.  vi.  3.  §  12.)     [E.  E.] 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  bauds  of  Alexander.     He  was  a  youth  of 


*  This  data  is  from  Diodonis;   but  see  Tliirl- 
wall's  6'renis,  voL  vi.  p.  142,  note  2. 
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remaikable  beanty.  Alexander  waa  pnaamnately 
ibnd  of  him,  and  ii  laid  to  hare  kisaed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occarion.  (Cart.  vL  5, 
X.  1;  Plut.  Aloe  67;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranea  or  Mithridatea,  who 
together  with  Mithiaua  expelled  Ariobananei  from 
Cappadocia  in  B.  c  92.  (Appian,  MUhr.  10;  eomp. 
Juatin,  xxxTiii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoaa  fieqaendy  oeenra  in  Pendan 
hiatory.  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiii.  9),  it 
wu  the  Penian  word  for  an  eunneh ;  and  it  ia 
aometimea  naed  by  Latin  wiitera  aa  aynonymona 
with  an  eonnch.  (Comp.  QnintiL  t.  12 ;  Ot,  Am, 
ii  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  anrrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treaanrea  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Gnaga- 
mela,  b.  c  331.    (Cnrt  t.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (B(<Mu^r).  1.  The  aon  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander'a  body-gnard,  waa  ap- 
pointed astrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  laaua, 
B.  c.  333.  (Anian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
againat  the  Pisidiana  is  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  xriii  22.)  It  waa  probably  thia  Balacma 
who  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
anbaequently  the  wife  of  Crateroa.  (Phot.  p.  1 11. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  aon  of  Amyntaa,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  alliea  in  Alexander'a  army,  when  Antigonua 
waa  appointed  aatiap  of  Phiygia,  a.  a  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c  331,  he  waa  one  of 
the  generala  left  behind  in  that  conntry  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Anion,  L  30,  iii.  5;  Cnrt 
TiiL  11.) 

S.  The  commander  of  the  jaTelin-throwers  (<t«ai>- 
rurrol)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Anian,  iiL  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (B<£x<rypo»),  a  Greek  writer  of 
imcertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Mrarf- 
Soviirii)  in  two  booka  at  leaaL  (Steph.  Byx.  a.  rr... 
'AfioXSot,  *OX9i)Aor,  Avf^x""-) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Oanliah  prince  beyond  the  Alpa, 
who  acnt  amboaaiidon  offering  to  aasiat  the  Romana 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  B.  c  169.  (Lir.  xliv.  14.) 
BALAS.  [AtBXANOiii  Balas,  p.  114.J 
BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  m  Spain,  &  c  44 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  XT.  13),  ia  conjectured  by  Monganlt 
to  be  only  a  diminutire  of  Comelina  Balbno,  the 
younger,  a  fiiend  of  Cicero'a,  but  thia  ia  rery  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLTJS,  gorcmor  of  Egjp<  ">  the 
reign  of  Neio,  A.  D.  55  (Tae.  Ana.  ziiL  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  renecting 
Aegypt  and  hia  jonmeya  in  that  country.  (Scnee. 
Quaeil.  NaL  if.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  priioem.) 

BALBI'NUS,  waa  proacribed  by  the  triumvira 
in  B.  c.  43,  but  reatored  with  Sex.  Pompeiua  in 
B,  c  39,  and  aubaequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
anlahip.  (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Faati,  mention  a  conanl  of 
thu  name ;  but  a*  we  leom  from  Ajniion  that  Bol- 
binna  waa  conanl  in  tlic  year  in  which  the  con- 
apiracy  of  the  younger  Acmilina  Lepidns  waa 
detected  by  Moecenaa,  that  ia  a  c.  SO,  it  ia  con- 
jectured tibat  Balbinua  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenina,  who  waa  consul  anffectna  in  that  yenr. 
BALBI'NUS.  When  intelligence  leached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Ooidian  and  hia  son  had  both  pe- 
riahed  in  Africa,  and  that  the  aaroge  Maximin, 
thirsting  forTengeance,waaadTanciDgtoward8  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  aenote  reaoWed 
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upon  electing  two  ndos  with  eqsal  fsmtx,  tat  af 
whom  ahould  remwn  in  the  city  to  diiect  the  dtil 
adminiattation,  while  the  other  ahould  march  agunat 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dedmus  Caelius 
Balbinua  and  Marcna  Clodina  Pupienoa  Maximal, 
both  oonanlata  well  atricken  in  yean,  the  oaa  a 
aagaciona  atateaman,  the  other  a  bold  aoldiet  and 
an  able  genenl.  BaHnmia,  who  waa  of  noble  biidi, 
and  traced  hia  deaeent  find  Comelina  Bolba  e{ 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Canar, 
had  governed  in  aooceaaion  the  moat  impoitant 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  H« 
waa  celebmted  aa  one  of  the  beat  oiatora  and  poeli 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  eateem  and  lore  of 
all  lanka.  Moximua,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gf 
lowly  origin,  the  aon,  according  to  aome,  of  a  Uadi- 
amith,  according  to  others,  of  a  coachraaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  aa  an  imperial  legate  by 
hia  victoriea  over  the  Sarmatiana  in  Illyria  and  the 
Germana  on  the  Rhine,  bad  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  haul  diaduuged  tUc 
dutiea  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  finmea 
and  atrictneaa. 

The  populace,  atill  clinging  with  aftetion  to  the 
bnuly  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  aeroity  of 
Mazimua,  refoaed  for  a  while  to  ratity  the  dedam 
of  the  aenate,  and  a  aetioua  tamult  arose,  wbidi 
waa  not  quelled  until  the  grandoon  of  Ootdias,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  waa  preaented  to  the  crowd  and 
prodaimed  Caesar.  While  Pupienoa  waa  hoaloi- 
ing  to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  waBs  ol 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  atrife  broke  out  at  Rona 
between. the  dtizena  and  the  praetorianx,  Tba 
camp  of  the  praetoriana  waa  clpaely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  gnat  diatreea  in  cooaaqaoic* 
of  de  anpply  of  vrater  being  cnt  off,  but  b  retalia- 
tion they  made  deaperate  aalliee,  in  which  whole 
regiona  of  the  town  were  bomed  or  rednnd  Is 
ruina.  Theae  diaordeta  were  repreaaed  far  a  tiaia 
by  the  ^ad  tidinga  of  the  deatruction  of  Maiiaim, 
and  all  partiea  joined  in  wdcoming  with  the  oat 
lively  demonatrationa  of  joy  the  united  araiin  and 
their  triumphant  chiet  But  the  calm  waa  rf  shert 
duratioa  The  hatted  exiatmg  between  the  pae- 
toriana  and  the  populace  had  been  only  amatheRd 
for  a  while,  not  eztingniahed ;  the  soUien  of  all 
tanks  openly  hunented  that  they  had  lost  a  prinoa 
choaen  by  themaelvea,  and  were  obliged  to  suloit 
to  thoae  nominated  by  the  civil  power.  A  oensfs- 
racj  waa  aoon  oiganized  by  the  gnardo.  Oo  ada^ 
when  public  attention  wa*  engroaaed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  die  Capitoline  games,  a  ttnag  hand  <f 
aoldiera  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  wiied 
the  two  emperon,  atripped  them  of  their  reyal 
robes  dragged  them  through  the  atieeta,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  thia  brief  reign  b  involved  la 
much  difficulty,  and  diflerent  hiatoriana  hare  an- 
tiacted  or  extended  it  to  pcrioda  varying  b<n 
twenty-two  daya  to  two  yeota.  The  atatonaiUaf 
ancient  writeta  an  ao  irrecondleable,  that  we  have 
no  auie  reaource  except  medala;  bat,  by  atudjiag 
coreftdly  the  evidence  which  theae  affod,  wa  nay 
repoae  with  oonaiderable  confidence  on  the  coadar 
aion  of  Eckhel,  that  the  aooeaaion  of  BalUnns  aad 
Maximua  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  '■  ^ 
238,  and  their  death  befne  the  beginning  of  Af 
gust  in  the  aame  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  nraaikabk  iimota- 
tion  which  waa  introduced  in  conaaqoaace  rf  tat 
ciicumatoooea  attending  the  eketiaQef  thai  f>"^ 
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Dp  to  lid*  period,  although  aeraml  indiTidDa]*  had 
tmpytd  at  tbe  taoie  time  the  appellatian  of  An- 
pitn,  it  had  been  held  aa  m  innolable  maxini  of 
tb  onatitutioB,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
act  adjait  ei  divisioii,  and  eonld  be  Tacased  by 
*ethonly.  Bot  the  loiate,  in  thii  caae,  anxiow 
to  praerre  perfect  eqnalit  j  between  the  two  em- 
pemn)  departed  from  a  mle  acrnpnloiuly  obaerred 
fina  the  earUeat  aget,  and  inreited  both  with  the 
€Sie  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximum.  The 
pmxdent  that  eatabliahed  waa  afienrarda  gene- 
nfly  feUeared  j  coUeagnea  in  the  empire  became 
gatallj,  aa  a  matter  of  coone,  coUeignes  in  the 
cUef  pneathood ;  and  when  pntenden  to  the  pur- 
fie  anne  at  the  Mane  time  in  di&ient  parts  of  the 
>«U,  they  all  aaanmed  tbe  title  among  their  other 
■'"■' — " —  [W.  R.] 


BALBUS. 


4M 


COIN    OF    BALBINUS. 

BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  HTeial  gentes.  It 
n>  originally  a  anmame  giren  to  ume  one  who 
■id  u>  impediment  in  hit  ipeech. 

1.  Acita  BaHi,  plebeiana. 

1.  M'.  Acuaus  L.  F.  R.  N.  Balbus,  eoninl 
».a  150.  (Cic.  de  SenetU  o,  ad  Att.  t^  & ;  Plin. 
ff-A'.  Tii.36.) 

2.  M'.  AciLiim  M.  r.  L.  n.  Balbus,  eoninl 
*•  ^,"*-  (Obeeqti.  97 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  66. 
*■»■)  It  ia  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Adlii  Balbi 
Uw  aosexed  coin  ii  to  be  referred.  The  obrerte 
ku  the  inicriptioii  B4l)bvb,  with  the  head  of 
nUa^  before  which  ii  X.  and  beneath  Romj, 
t«e  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  lerene 
w  hare  MV.  Acjii,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 
afaadiiga. 


II.  T.  AtKjma  BaUuM,  plebeian, 
tnbme  rf  the  pleba  &  c  63,  propoaed,  in  conjnne- 
•wn  with  hii  colleague  T.  Labienua,  that  Pompey, 
'™  w«a  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
•"rat  of  his  Asiatic  rictoiies,  be  allowed  to  wear 
»»ii«lcrewn  and  ail  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
™  Ciioensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
Jw  praeterta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
™-)  He  &iled  in  hia  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
•^Jeship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(SchoL  Bob.  pro  Pkme.  p.  257,  ed.  Orelli) ;  but  he 
•Wsn  to  have  been  praetor  in  a  c.  59,  as  we  find 
""t  he  was  goremor  of  Cilicia  in  tbe  following 
7«sr.  (CoDip.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
mt  of  the  ciTil  war  in  bl  c  49,  he  sided  with  the 
*™peian  party,  and  took  an  active  port  in  the 
•"T  of  troopa  at  C^ma.  {Ad  All.  riii.  1 1 ,  b.)  He 
■»  aoabt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
*e  mdhiffl  in  the  next  year  endearouring  to  obtain 


money  by  phularing  the  tempje  of  Diana  in  E|die- 
saa,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  airival  of  Caesar.  (Goes.  B.  C.  iii.  105.)  Bal- 
bns  was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar ; 
but  ha  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  fetter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vi  12.) 

Balbus  Sf^mirs  to  hare  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (OMai.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar's  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbua  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Vano  "De  Vita  Populi  Romani." 
(Vair.  Fngm.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Aatomu  Bailmt,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  pnetor  in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  82  and  was  killed  by 
I..  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Epil.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of^  this  Balbua.  The  obveiae  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Pb.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  AHui  BaBna,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
T^aaur.  Mordl.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Anus 
Balbus  Pr.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patir,  with  the  head  of  Sardns, 
the  &ther  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.    In 


a  c.  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviii 
under  die  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  'waa  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey 's  colleague.  (Suet  Oct.  4,  FIdi.  iii  6, 
adAU.u.i.) 

V.  CbrnsU  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Comelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  port 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman ;  he  was  a  native  of  Gades ;  and  hia 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[Na  1.] 

1.  L.  CoHNBLius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distingnibh  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Giules,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious iamily  in  that  town.  Gades,  being  one  of 
the  federate  dtie',  supported  tbe  Romans  in  their 
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war  agsiint  Sertoiiiu  in  %aiii,  and  BaTbM  thos 
had  an  opportonity  of  diatingiUBhlng  himself.  He 
•erred  under  the  Roman  genenila,  Q.  Metellaa 
Pius,  C.  Memmiua,  and  Pompey,  and  waa  preaent 
at  the  battle*  of  Turia  and  Sncro.  He  diitin- 
guiahed  himaelf  ao  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  dtizenahip  upon 
him,  hia  brother,  and  hia  brother^a  aon* ;  and  thi* 
act  of  Pompey's  waa  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
•ula,  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentnliu  and  L.  Oelliua,  B.  c, 
72.  (Cic  pro  Bcib.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  theae  conaula  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  other ;  though 
aome  modem  writen  auppose  that  he  derived  hia 
name  from  Ii.  Cornelius,  conaul  in  B.  c.  199,  who 
was  the  hocpet  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Gadea.  (Pro 
BaO.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertoiiui, 
B.  c  72,  Balbus  rsmoTed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Cmatuminian  tribe  by  aeeuring 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gdning 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
▼iction.  Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Qades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey's 
intimate  &ienda,  the  Greek  Theophanea  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himaelf  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  ofiiended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Qades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  bud  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbni  waa  too  prudent  to  confine  himaelf  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caeiar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
hi*  &vour  during  Pompey's  abaenoe  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  thia 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caeaar's  moat  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c.  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  &brum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  hia  praetorahip.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  firat  triumvirate  was 
formed,  B.  c  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  biniself  mon  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  deporbne 
to  Gaul  in  b.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  {sbrnm,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  poised  hi* 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  bat  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  &a  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  throngh 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
wen  still  more  anxious  to  rain  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
baring  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privikges 
of  a  Roman  dtiaen.  The  come  come  on  for  tnal 
probably  in  B.  a  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Craaaus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey'a 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  na.  Balbn*  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Faederatae  Cm- 
tola  in  the  Diet  of  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  B.  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endearonnd  to  boom  extent  toieepr  ap 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  h»  Aciked  aifter 
the  pecuniary  a&ira  of  hia  friend,  the  eonssl  Cor- 
neliua  Lentijus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey^  paurta- 
xans ;  bot  hb  nentrality  was  scarcely  di^gviaed. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  againat  Pompey 
in  the  field,  bnt  all  his  exertions  were  emplojed  to 
promote  Caeaar's  interest*.  He  was  eapecjnily 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  wfaoan  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  at  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cieena,  he  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  betwcea 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  preaaed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  dedonttion  in  Caesar's  bvoiir.  dam, 
afW  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventnaUT-  kA 
Italy,  bnt  returned  after  the  battle  of  Phanailia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  hia  correopondmca 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  nae  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caeaar's  pardon  far  him.  Dnxin^  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppima,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caeaar's  a&iis  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balboa  waa 
now  regarded  aa  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  atate. 
He  aeema,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fbrtane 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deoerted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  hia 
chief  charaicteristic*.  We  are  therefore  diapoaed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  bj  Sortosiiiaa 
(Caa.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Oae$.  60),  that  fiktlboa 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  oenate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spaniah  vror,  in  B.  <x  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caeaar  in  Mareh,  44,  Ballaa 
waa  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  positioai.  Ha 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  montha  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  haatmcd 
to  meet  young  Octaviann*  at  Ne^iolia.  I>imng 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  beKered 
that  his  prodssnons  to  Octaviann*  were  boQow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  at  Antoaij. 
In  this,  however,  Cicere  was  mistaken ;  Balbaa, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attadi  >»^»»t.-iy 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianoa  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to  * 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  nncertain  ia 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  hi*  propraetorship 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  cmn  of  Octavi- 
onns  (copied  bom  the  T^ksow.  ilfaratO,  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caesar.  Illrut.  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavionus,  and  an  the 


nverse  Bai.bus  Pro  Pr.  He  obtuned  the  con- 
sulship in  B.  c  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  (M  f/.  vii  43.  a.  44),  in  which  this  honoar 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  vra*  not  bora  a 
Roman  dtixen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  hia  will  he  left  every  Roman  dtiaen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass.  xiviiL  S2),  which  woaid 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Bolbinus  conld  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbu*  irai  the  author  of  a  diary  (fi)iisaaiii) 
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i  cone  dawn  torn,  of  the  mott »- 
■anfcaUa  aecarmicn  in  hk  own  and  Owr't  life. 
(Siilan.  ApolL  i^.  iz.  14;  Soet  C»a.  81 ;  Capi- 
talin.  IMbn.  3. )  He  took  cue  that  CMMrt  Com- 
■MBtsiea  OB  the  Gallie  war  •honld  be  contiiiiied  j 
aad  we  aceordin^j  find  the  ei^th  book  dedicated 
ki  kim.  There  doea  not,  howerer,  appear  to  be 
■liU  iriit  gmands  tat  the  ccnjectnTa  of  Mme  mo- 
iaa  writen,  that  BaHMU  wa*  the  anther  of  the 
Biitarj  of  the  Spaniih  war.  In  the  eoQection  of 
Guen't  lettera  we  find  ibar  born  BaUnuL  lAd 
AM.tSi.l&,bt.6, 13.) 

S.  P.  ComNBLim  BAi.Boa,  bnther  of  the  pm- 
ceding,  wxjeitad  the  Ronan  ftanchiee  at  the  tame 
tine  as  his  fantbet ;  bat  ^ipean  to  hare  died  Mon 
afterwaida,  either  in  Oadea  or  Borne. 

&  Ik  CoBNSUOi  Balbus,  p.  f.,  Kn  of  the  pre- 
cediiig  [Moi.  2],  and  ficqnently  called  Uinor,  to 
dialiiMiiiah  him  finn  hie  nnck  [Nol  1],  was  bom 
at  OnJf,  and  iceaved  the  Rcaaan  fianchiie  along 
with  his  &ther  and  ancle.     On  the  breaking  out 
ef  the  OTil  war  (&  c.  49)  be  lerTed  under  Cawnr, 
and  waa  nent  Iqr  him  to  the  conial  L.  Conieliui 
Ijmftua,  who  waa  an  old  friend  of  hi*  nnde'e,  to 
foaaardn  him  to  retma  to  BonuL     Balboi  onder- 
took  the  aame  dangeroni  oonunimian  in  the  ibUow- 
ing  year,  and  paid  I^ntahu  a  fiiit  in  the  Pompeian 
caoip  at  Dynhachinm,  but  he  waa  not  luntaifal 
cither  timeu     Balboa  aeiTed  under  Caemr  in  the 
Alezaadiian  and  Spanish  wan,  dnring  which  time 
he  kept  op  a  cone^mdenca  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
be  had  becwme  aeqoainted  thrmgh  hii  nude.     In 
ictam  far  hU  Mnrieca  in  theie  waia,  Caemr  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  ia  therefere  pnfaaUT  thii  Cor- 
BcGoa  BaQna  who  wnte  a  wodt  on  the  Bcaaan 
I  at  whidi  the  emfateenth  bock  ii  quoted  by 
ofaina.  (SalMnt.  St.  6.) 
In  B.  c  44  and  43,  Bolbue  waa  qoaettor  ef  the 
prapmetor  Aiinina  PolHo  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
whfle  there,  he  added  to  hit  natire  town  Gadei  a 
aobmh,  which  waa  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
do^-jard  i  and  the  place  rMeired  in  eoneegnmce 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  doubl»«it]r.   (Stialk  iii.  f. 
169.)    But  bii  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
awet  aitBtnu7  and  tjiannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
after  idnndering  the  provincials  and  wniwf  ing  huge 
tnaauea,  he  left  Spain  in  &  c  43,  without  eren  paj- 
iag  tlie  siddieia,  aM  oossed  orar  to  Bogud  in  Africa 
From  that  thne,  we  hear  nothing  «l  Balboa  for 
oparards  of  twenty  yean.     We  thai  find  him  go- 
Temor  ef  Africa,  with  the  title  of  pneonsnl,  al- 
thoogh  he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  conaoL 
Whu  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  rietory  oTor  the 
Oanuaaatea,  and  enjoyed  a  tiiomph  in  consequence 
in  Uaidi,  B.  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honoor 
kaTiBg  been  eonbned  upon  one  who  was  not  bom 
a  Benan  citiaen.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  6 ;  VeU.  Pat.  iL 
61;  8tmb.ifi.p.l69.)  Balbua,  like  his  uncle,  bad 
airnisril  a  large  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anzions  to  adorn  Borne  with  public  buildings,  Balr 
baa  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatn  ia  the 
citf,  whidi  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
tnniBgfbnr  lallan  of  onyx.     It  was  dedicated  in 
K  c:  IS,  with  foctiTO  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustas to  Borne ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Belbus 
iir  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  fint  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
ynr.    (Dion  Cass.  Iir.  26 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxvi.  7. 
L 1^)    After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bol- 
boib    He  nay  liaT«  been  the  Cornelius  Belbus 
whan  Ik  Valoios  node  his  heir,  although  he  had 
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inrolred  Vsleiias  in  many  law^rits,  and  had  at  hut 
brought  a  capital  chaige  against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
viL  8.  8  7.) 

(For  furthor  infeimatiai  respecting  the  Comelii 
Balbi,    see    Orelli's  Omomatfiam  TnUiamum  and 
Drumann's  Aoai,  toL  iL  p.  £94,  &e.) 
VI.  Domituu  Baliiu, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  trill  was 
forged  in  ik.  n.  61.   (Tec  ^aa.  xiv.  40.) 
VII.  Lad.U  BaOn. 

1.  D.  Lablidr  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbos,  one  of  the 
quindacemTiri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  mecular  games  m  B.  c.  17  (Fast.  Ci4)itoL), 
and  consul  in  &  c,  6.    (Dion  Case.  It.  9.) 

2.  Laxuds  Balbw,  accused  Aeutia,  fonneriy 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  {mege$lcu),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  intercession 
of  the  ttibnne  Jonins  Otha  He  was  eondemned 
in  A.  o.  87  as  one  of  the  panmoun  of  Albncilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island :  his  condemnation  goTO  general  mtisfiietion, 
as  he  bad  been  erer  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent 
(Taa  Anm.  vi  47,  48.) 

VIII.  ImeUuBaOi. 

1.  L.  LuctLius  Balbus,  the  jnriit.    See  below. 

2.  Q.  LuciLiDs  Balbuk,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philoaopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Steie 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicen  comparable 
to  the  beet  Oicek  philoeophers.  {DeNaLDtor,  1 6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicen  in  his  dialegoa  "On 
the  Natoie  of  the  Oods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  ef  tfie  Stnca  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments ore  represented  as  of  connderable  weight. 
{De  Nal.  Dnr.  iiL  40,  d»  Dim.  L  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero's 
"Hortensius."  {Pngm.  p.  484,  ed.  Orelli.) 

IX.  L.  Namia  BaOm,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  qninqncTiri  appointed  in  B.  a  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Fiaani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Lir.  xlr. 
IS.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naeria  gens  belongs 
to  diis  fiunily.  The  obvene  rapiesents  a  bead  of 
Venus,  the  nTerse  is  0.  N  ai.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot. 


X.  Aboiss  AoOas,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  a  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  fwainst 
Octarianns  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  Bo- 
stus,  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  L.  2.) 
XI.  Oclmimt  Balbm.     See  below. 
XII.   T^orii  Ai^  plebeiana. 
1.  C.  Thobius  Balbus,  of  Lanunum,  is  mid 
by  Cicero  to  hare  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  waa  not  a  sing^  pleasure,  howerer  refined 
and  rsie,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  iL  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  be  baa  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  u  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brutmt  (c.  67).     The  annexed  coin  of  I* 
Thoriua  Balbus  contains  on  the  obTorse  the  head 
of  Juno  Soapita,  whoae  wonhip  wat  of  gnat  anti- 
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?mtj  St  Luimam,  with  the  ktien  1: 8.  M.  R. 
that  ii,  JhhohU  Sotpilat  majfmae  ngmae);  and  on 
the  revene  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  bull  nuh- 
ing  forward.  Eckhel  (r.  p.  824,  &e.)  think*  that 
the  boll  hat  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorioa, 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  a*  the  tame  ai 
the  Greek  doipwt,  mpettuitt. 


3.  Sp.  Thoriub  Balbos,  tribtme  of  the  plebi 
about  B.  c.  HI,  wa*  a  popular  apeaker,  and  intro- 
dnoed  in  hi*  triboneehip  an  agiariau  law,  of  which 
coniideiable  fragment*  hare  been  diicoTeied  on 
btonxe  tablet*,  and  of  which  an  account  i*  giren  in 
the  Diet  i/AnL  j.  v.  Ttoria  Lea.  (Cic.  Bnit.  36, 
de  Oral.  ii.  70 ;  Appiao,  B.  C.  U  27.) 

BAXBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  conanlar,  huband  of 
Metia  Fauatina,  the  daoghter  of  the  elder  Oordian. 
(CapitoUn.  c.  4.)  Aeowiing  to  aome  hiatoiiani, 
the  third  Oordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinu*  and 
Papienn*  M«Tiniii«,  m*  the  iasoe  of  thi*  mairiage, 
while  other*  Twint«i«  that  he  waa  the  son  of  Oor* 
dian  the  eecond.    [OoRDiiJ<u&]         [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  h.  LUCI'LIUS, a Romui  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Macin*  ScaeTohi,  and  one  of  the 
legal  in*tmctars  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
gai*hed  friend  of  Cicero,  Serria*  Solpiciu*  Rufus. 
He  wa*  probably  the  &ther  of  LueUiua,  the  com- 
panion of  Appitt*  Pulcher  in  CiKda  (Cic.  ad  Film. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilin*  Balbn*,  the 
Stoic  philo*opher.  [Balbus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  (dt 
Ora<.iii21)(peak*of  the  (iaoBii^U  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineedu*  (/fM.  Jar.  Rom.  §  149)  and  other*  the 
jnriat  Lucius  ha*  been  confounded  with  Quintu* 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  oocasionally 
quoted  in  the  work*  of  Sulpiciui  |  and,  in  the  time 
oir  Pomponioa,  hi*  writing*  did  not  exi*t  in  a  *ep»- 
rate  form,  or,  at  lea*t,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  L  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  adrice  and  pleading  cause* 
hi*  manner  wa*  *low  and  deliberate.  (Ck.  BnU. 
42,  pro  QmU.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  O.j 

BALBUS,  L.  (au.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  wa*  remarkable 
for  hi*  *kill  in  law,  and  for  hi*  attention  to  the 
dutie*  of  juitice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic  pro 
CluenL  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  juda  in  public  as  well  is  prirate 
trial*.  There  i*  a  paaaage  in  Cicero  (m  Ver.  ii  12) 
in  rektion  to  h.  Octariu*  Balbu%  which  ha*  been 
miainterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentator*  and 
critic*  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Veries  of  having  directed  an  i**ne 
of  bet  in  mch  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tariu*,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  either  to  giro  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acqnaintanc*  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  hi*  duty  which  Balbu*  posaeaaed,'  would 
haT*  compelled  him  to  pa**  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compUmant,  it  is  moasary  to 
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lenark,  that  in  the  time  of  Ciean  a  jalex  IB  afi^ 
Tate  cause  waa  appointed  br  the  occaaieB  aacly, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  nsemUed  these  of  * 
modem  Engli*h  juryman  than  those  of  a  jadge.  It 
wa*  hi*  duty  to  try  a  given  qnwstinn,  and  aniriiag 
to  his  finding  on  that  question,  to  preoouice  th* 
*entenee  of  condemnation  or  acquituj  eantaiasd  ia 
the  fonnuU  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  «i* 
not  his  duty  but  the  praetor'*  to  determine  whetkr 
the  qnestbn  wa*  material,  and  whether  the  la- 
tance  was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  msmec 
consistent  with  justice.  In  Uie  ordinary  ibm  d 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  ia  tks 
English  action  of  dttmme,  the  judgmoit  bi  the 
plaintiff  waa  not  directly  that  the  thing  shaiU  bs 
restored,  but  the  defendant  waa  waidriiiafd,  mim 
it  were  restined,  to  pay  daraagea.  The  leaaiida 
of  the  ch^ter  has  been  equally  misintetpieted  tti 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verre*  of  *o  shaping  Ik* 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  oUiged  to  Ml 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Raaoik 

The  death  of  Octavin*  Balbns  i*  ralalad  by  Ta- 
lerin*  Haximns  (v.  7.  i  3)  aa  a  memonbk  enfl* 
of  patamal  affection.  Praecribed  by  the  tiinana 
Angnatna,  Antony,  and  Leindns,  b,  c.  42,  ks  M 
alrvdy  made  hi*  escape  from  his  bonsa,  whs  a 
folse  report  reached  hi*  ear*  that  the  *ddiBnwen 
maa*acring  hi*  wm.  Thereupon  he  retomedtsUi 
houe,  and  waa  conaoled,  by  witneanng  his  aa^ 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  tka  ^ 
fered  himself. 

The  poenomen  of  Balbna  ia  douMuL  la  Cia 
;>roC<amt38moatof  thaHS&have  P.;  mCicw 
Finr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  readiag^is  I^  [J.T.6.1 
BALDUI'NUS  I.  (B«\»a»ip«),  BALDWIM, 
the  first  Latin  empeiec  of  Cofutantinople,  ns  tkt 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  MaiginuH 
oountas*  of  Fhndet*.  He  waa  boni  at  VakninaBM 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  hia  parents  inkait- 
ed  both  the  conntiaa  of  Hainaut  and  Fhadn 
He  wa*  one  of  the  nmt  poweifil  among  tko* 
warlike  baron*  who  took  the  cnaa  in  1200,  asd 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intaW 
to  *ail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  chmgtddj* 
plan  at  the  aajqilicBtion  of  prince  Akzi*  Aapls^ 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  IL  Angela^  «ss 
wa*  gone  to  Venice  for  the  puipoee  of  peaaadof 
the  cnuader*  to  attack  Constantinople  and  reka* 
laaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  in- 
priaoned  by  hi*  brother  Alezi*  Angela*,  *m 
reignedaa  Alexia  III.  from  the  year  IIM.  Tb< 
cnuaden  liatened  to  the  pramiaea  of  V^t;^^^ 
who  was  diiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  rtaadai, 
aa  he  ia  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  V«i«* 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  ooamanded  by  the  ;•*  ' 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  wa*  alao  commandsr-ia^ia 
of  the  wh<Je  expedition.  The  vaooa*  iadilss" 
and  the  final  Rtnlt  of  thi*  bold  mtdertrioar  ■* 
given  under  Albxis  IlL,  IV,  aad  V.  lat 
ueuiper  Alezi*  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  oe- 
*ader*  ;  prince  Alexia  and  hi*  fothcr  lass*  ■^ 
oeeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  hTth* 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Dueaa  Hnrrapklos ;  aad  U^ 
luphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  aad  PB*  ** 
death  by  the  cnuaden  in  1204.  I><V™(,'^ 
retmukabia  war  Baldwin  disttuguished  hi*""  *J 
hi*  miUtary  *kiU  aa  well  a*  by  hi*  penoaal  d[^ 
ter,  and  the  cnisaders  having  rssolTed  to  chMS 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  ti* 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  waa  accordingly  arowned 
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>  <B  the  9tk  of  M17,  IWL  B«fc« 
WMiiadnriyaiaj  ■uiIlyitofthe«iiipir»,B«maly 
CmtantiBople  and  the  gnater  put  of  Thiaoe ;  the 
Vatetana  obtained  a  modi  gieatar  part,  eouiiitiug 
MMj  of  th«  iilands  and  mne  parte  of  Epeinu  ; 
Booiboe,  manjiii*  of  Montefemto,  raoared  Thee- 
wlmiin,  that  is  Macedonia,  ea  a  kingdom;  and 
the  reet  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  ea  well  u  in  Ennpe, 
«■■  dhrided  among  the  Flench,  Flemith,  and 
Venetiao  cfaieb  of  the  expedition.  The  apeedjr 
raia  of  the  new  Latin  empiie  in  the  Eaat  wa*  not 
doabtfol  under  aneh  diriaoni ;  it  waa  haatened  by 
the  wii  r»eafiil  enterpriaes  of  Alezi*  Comnenna  at 
Trebiaond,  of  Theodore  Taanria  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  rerolta  of  the  Greek  anbjeeta  of  the  eon- 
faema.  Calo-Ioannea,  king  of  Bnlgaria,  tup- 
poned  the  rerolten,  who  ancceeded  in  making 
thtmaelxea  maatcia  of  Adiianople.  Baldwin  laid 
oege  to  thia  town ;  hot  he  waa  attacked  by  Calo- 
lonmea,  entfrdy  defeated  on  the  I4th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  priamer.  He  died  in  captirity 
■bout  a  year  afterwaida.  Many  bblea  hare  been 
micnted  with  regard  to  the  natoie  of  hia  death : 
Ifiertaa  ( lMn  Chpta,  16)  lay^  that  Calo-Ioannee 
aidcied  Uie  limba  of  hia  imperial  priaoner  to  be  cat 
tK,  and  the  nntilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  when  it  remained  three  daya  before  life  left 
it,  Bat  from  the  acconnta  of  the  I^tin  writera, 
whaee  atatementa  hare  been  caiefolly  examined 
by  Oibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  hiatoriana, 
we  moat  condnde,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
tayliiiiy.  b«  waa  neither  tntnred  nor  pnt  to  death 
by  hia  Tictor.  The  ancoeaaor  of  Baldwin  I.  waa  hia 
bother  Henry  I.  (Nieetaa,  Aleru  Imuma  A»- 
faht  Fr.  ffi.  9,  Alad*  Dwxu  MunmpUai,  I  1, 
Urt,  OtjOa,  1—17:  AdopdiU,  8,  13;  Nioe- 
phans  Oregor.  iL  8,  &e. ;  ViUehardonia,  D»  la 
Oaaomte  da  CaalaKtmobU,  ed.  Panlin  Paria, 
Ptai,  1888.)  ,  [W.  P.] 

BA.t.DUI'NUS  IL  (BaXSwIrat),  the  hut  Utin 
tapetw  of  the  eaat,  waa  deaceoded  from  the  noble 
faaiily  of  Coortenay,  and  waa  the  aon  of  Peter  I.  of 
Cenrcenay,  emperor  of  Conatantinople,  and  the 
«mpit.«i  Yohnda,  coonteaa  of  Flandera.  Hs  waa 
honi  in  1217,  and  ancceeded  hia  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  bat,  on  acconnt  of  hia  youth,  waa  pnt 
under  the  gnardianahip  of  John  of  Birienne,  oomit 
De  la  Marehe  and  king  of  Jemaalem.  The  empire 
.  waa  in  a  dangerooa  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
Bonth  by  Tatataes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bolgaiia,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  VataUea  and  laid 
■qe  to  Conatantinople  by  aea  and  land.  Until 
thm  the  regent  had  done  Tery  little  for  hia  ward 
and  the  reataa,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walla  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegeis  to  withdraw 
after  having  anat^ned  aoTore  loasea.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1 337  Votataea 
and  Aaan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Conatantinople, 
which  waa  deCsoded  by  Geofiroy  de  Villehardouin, 
piince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  meit- 
dicant  nait  to  Europe.  Begging  for  aasistance,  he 
appeared  aueoeaaiTely  at  the  courts  of  France^ 
Ka^aad,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  erery  description  ;  he  left  hia  loo  Philip 
at  Venice  aa  a  aecnrity  for  a  debt.  At  last  he 
■acceeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
ef  rape  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  waa 
dha  ■■■(  mdm-  to  him.    ^le  Fnoch  king  gaTe 
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fha  na&qipgr an^anr  a  la^ge  am  af  aaanayaad 

other  aadataaee,  m  retnra  for  which  Baldwin  par' 
mittad  the  kiag  to  keen  acTeal  moat  holy  mica. 
With  the  asaialantii  of  the  Latina,  Baldwin  lAt- 
tuned  aome  advantagea  over  Vatataea,  and  in  124S 
condnded  an  allianoe  with  the  Torka  Seljnka ;  bat 
notwithatanding  thia,  he  waa  again  eompellad  to 
seek  aaaiatanre  among  the  western  princes.  Ha 
waa  preaent  at  the  eooncil  of  Lyon  in  124S,  and 
letnrned  to  Greece  after  obtaniing  aome  fiMble 
aaaistanre,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  foreea 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nieaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  tha 
15th  of  Jnly,  1261,  Constantinople  was  token  by 
aar|»iae  by  Alexia  Caeaor  Strategopnlna,  one  of  the 
geiMiala  of  Michael  Pkheologaa.  BoUwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  neariy  persuaded  Charlea,  king 
of  Naplea,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  againat 
Michael  Palawilogna,  and  Loaia  IX.  of  Fiance 
pramiaed  to  aeeond  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Loais  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  againat  the  Eaat, 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  aon,  Philip  of 
Coortenay,  by  hia  wife  Maria,  the  daaghter  of 
John  of  Brirane.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  Eaat 
bad  laated  fifty-semi  year*.  (Aenpolito,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  ftc;  Fachymeiea,  MiAadP€Janiagit$t 
iii.  31,  Ac,  IT.  29  ;  Nieephonu  Oregor.  i*.  4,  &c 
TiiL  2,&e.)  [W.P.] 

BALKA'BICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caeeiliot 
Metellua,  consul  &  c.  123^     [MiTBLLua] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyiaate  of  Trebd> 
lins  Pollio,  [AuMOLDa.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetoriaDS  under  Valerian,  whom  he  aceonponied 
to  the  Eaat  After  the  defeat  and  captnie  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Peraiana  had  penetrated  into 
CiUcia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  plaeed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Baliata.  Led 
by  him,  they  laiaed  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  nambers  of  the  enemy  who  were  atragg^ug  in 
disorderiy  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  Hia  career 
oiler  tha  destmetion  of  Mamoiiiia,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  againat  GolUenua,  is  very  obaeoia. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retiied  to  on  aetata 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  oaanmed 
the  purple,  and  moin tamed  a  precariona  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provincea 
for  three  yeora.  This  ossertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foimdotion,  noting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medola  now  universally  recog- 
nised oa  apuiioua,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellins  PoUio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing  this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contiadietory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  monner  of  Baliata's  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Tiebell.  Pollio,  Trig. 
TS/rmat.  xvii.,  OoCua.  2,  Sue. ;  see  Macrianus, 
OnaNATOUs,  QuixTus.)  [W.  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.     [Abdolonimub.] 

BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebiated 
Greek  canonist,  bom  at  Constantinople,  wherev 
nnder  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  iilled  the  offices  of 
Magna*  Eoelaiae  (S.  Sophias)  Diaoamu,  Noam- 
phfatc,  and  ChariopkgUa.  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1 185 ;  bat,  on  acconnt  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  oUe  to  ascend  the  pa- 
tiiatcfaal  throne,  and  all  the  bnaincM  of  the  pntri- 
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archate  wai  eondoeted  at  Constantinople!.  He  died 
abont  1204.  Of  the  worica  of  this  author  then  is 
oo  complete  edition :  they  an  scattend  among  tbt 
lions  collections.  Under  the  anspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchiaius, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  npon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  eridenoe,  (thongh  then  a  some  diffierence 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  hare  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 166,  and  not  to  bun  been  completed  befon  1 19Z 
They  an  of  much  use  in  ilhistiating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  npon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Qnek  Church.  The  historical  aocnney  of 
Balaamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  prebee  of 
his  commentary  upon  Fhotius,  he  refers  the  last 
nvision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitns;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Harmeno- 
pulas,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photins  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), an  parts  of  a  single  plan ;  but,  with  the 
schdia  of  Balsomo,  they  have  been  nsiully  edited 
separately.  The  seholn  on  the  Nomocanon  an 
best  giren  in  Jnslelli  et  Voelli  BHUolitea  Juris 
Canomei.  (Paris,  1661,  Td.  iL  p.  789,  dec)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodioon  of  Bishop  Bereridgei  In 
this  edition  mnch  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  laconae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Bereridge's  text  with  three  HSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Aiitedola  Oraeea  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fama,  ToL  iv.  p.  1 13.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonans,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  qnestions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contiacUctiona.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Baiilira,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eode- 
•iastiail  matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant 
His  book  Mt^erar  mi  iroKpbtttr,  and  his  an- 
■wen  to  the  questions  of  Marens,  patrianh  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leundavina.  (Jui.  Or. 
Rom.  vol.  L)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelnins,  EecL  dr.  Momun. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attribntad 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  cominled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novell*  of  Jnstinian.  It  is  insoted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leundavius,  in  Jns- 
telli  et  Voelli  BiU.  Jwr.  Can.  vol  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  17S),  he  reCmed  it  to  tlie  time  of  the  en>- 
petor  Heradins.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Anaahla,  voL  i.  pp.  xliv.— zlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Bienrr,  that  the  collection  was  made 
soon  after  the  time  of  Justin  IL  (666-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heradins,  qipended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanaiins  Seholosticns, 
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thongh  a  small  portioo  of  it  had  been  pRrioadj 
printed  under  the  name  of  RalMmn.  (H^ge,  liSii. 
R.R.  14.) 

The  Gloua  ordimaria  of  the  BisiUca,  whidi  m 
formed  in  the  12th  century  fiom  moie  sscient  icln- 
lia,  is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attiiboted  ts  Bal- 
samo by  Assemani.  ^BUL  Jur.  Oritnt,  ii.  f.  386.) 

TigerstrSm,  in  his  ^eaisaen  GtteUeitc  da  ISm. 
AeoUi  (Berlin,  1 841,  p.  S31 ),  apoks  of  a  Ilfi^HtiBr, 
or  legal  "»'"'«';  of  Amtioeiiu  TUl— ma,  u  sxtsnt  ii 
MS. ;  bnt  he  does  not  eay  where,  net  does  he  dlt 
any  authority  for  the  foct.  As  Tigentngi  i>  oftta 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochos  it  pat  bf 
mistake  for  Theodorus,  and  that  the  TVubins 
OMtem  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  accoant  ii  gim 
by  C.  E.  Zachariii,  Hitloriat  Jurii  Gntm-Ibmm 
DeUaaalia,  §  48.  The  oommenoement  of  liiii  Fn> 
eheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  apedmcii,  bj  Zip 
chaiiS  in  the  Pn>legamena  to  his  edition  rf  lb 
Pncheironof  the  emperor  Basilins.  (Heidetik  1137.) 
The  Proeheinn  Auetmn  is  siq^osed  by  Biener  (■ 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  hsie  boa 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  w«b  it 
borrows,  as  also  bam  the  woriis  of  JosnDei  Gam, 
who  outlived  Balaamo.  (Beveiidge,  Pre&oe  to  it 
J^MdMon,  §i  14— 21  i  Bach,  ^ut  Ar.  Aaa.  •<, 
Stockmann,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  dt  BaaL  Ori).  u, 
130,  132 ;  Biener,  Oaek.  der  Noma.  vf.  210-31f( 
Witte,  in  Aista.  Mta.  fur  Jmriip.  ni  p.  17,1.; 
Walter,  KirdameU,  Bonn,  1842, 1 77.)  [XT.aj 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  Gnt 
century  (firrsu'  pili),  who  was  severely  waaM  is 
the  attadc  made  by  Ambiorix  npon  Q.  Tiloia 
Sobinus,  B.  c.  54.  (Goes.  A  O.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBAlilO,  a  man  of  no  acconit,  A) 
iather^in-law  of  M.  Antoniua,  the  triumvir,  ■!• 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  acoouatif  t 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  fiiU  name  «as  It 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fnhis: 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadisa,  vliiM 
daughter  Fadia  was  Anton;'*  first  wib.  (CS& 
PUL  ii.  36,  iu.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nok,  aerved  in  the  BtM 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  c.  216,  ia  wUA 
he  was  dangeraosly  wounded  and  feQ  iata  tk 
bands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  Inslid 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  |ifK  ta 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  CiitkM- 
niana,  but  was  gained  ova  to  the  Rooiast  bj  la> 
prudent  conduct  of  Maioellus,  who  had  the  e^ 
mand  of  Noh.  (Liv.  xxiii.  16 ;  PhU  ilami.  l»> 
&e.) 

BA'PHIUS,  a  Oreek  oGomentator  oa  tka 
Baailica  (dtad  BagiUoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  td.  f*' 
bnt).  Hi*  date  and  history  an  ancerlaii,  Int  b 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  csntoy.  Sai« 
(AoMKs  AtaiUbonm,  §  89)  thinks,  that  BBfUai  ■ 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  bnt  an  appellriin  eft- 
thet  given  to  an  snmrtatfflr  on  the  Arfn*  <f  ^ 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bath.  (Bid' 
Jur.  Bam.  676,  n.  L)  TigerstrSm  (Atm.K». 
Btekt^gackj.  330)  ernneoudy  caOa  him  Stt"* 
Baphins.  The  names  should  be  aenniai  br> 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  ariisliart  (diaa 
BatOka,  voL  iii.  p,  861).  [J.T.O.] 

BARBA,  CA^SSIUS,  a  firiend  <f  J.  Caiaa^ 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  hia  viUa,  whsn  CM' 
paid  him  a  viait  in  B. a  44.  lGcadAa.m.iil 
oomp.  Put.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBAnrA,  the  bearded,  a  samun*  d  V«M 
(Aphradite)  among  the  BoooBa,  (Ssrv.odi* 
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E.  S32.)  Uaonbins  (SaL  m.  8}  aln  mentiaiu  a 
tttai  it  Vcnai  in  Crpnit,  irpiMenting  the  god- 
Joi  with  a  heard,  in  female  attire,  bat  rtaembling 
ii  ler  whtde  fignie  that  of  a  man.  (Camp.  Snidai, 

I.  «L  'Af^aSh-q ;  Hesjcfa.  i.  e.  'A^pArrof .)  The 
ids  of  Veniu  thna  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
■ad  fanale  natnie,  leems  to  belong  to  a  very  hte 
atriod  of  intiqiutr.  (Von,  Mgtial.  Bri^  ii.  p. 
32.  fa.)  [US.] 

BARBATIO,  cammander  of  the  hoiuehold 
tmipi  nnler  the  Caeaar  Gallni,  aneated  hia  maa- 
Itr,  hj  command  of  Conitantioa,  at  PetoTiam  in 
Nnran,  and  thence,  after  atripping  him  of  the 
caigu  of  hia  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Inm,  A.  D.  354.  In  retain  for  hia  aenrices,  he  wa* 
fnooled,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanna,  to  the  rank  of 
gncial  of  thie  in&ntry  (ptditmm  magitleT),  and  waa 
■at  vith  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
tfaalt  with  Julian  in  the  campaign  againat  the 
Alaamii  in  356 ;  bat  he  treacheroaaly  deaeited 
Ub,  dtbet  thimgh  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
villi  the  aecret  instnictiona  of  the  emperor.  In 
SS8,  he  defeated  the  Jnthongi,  who  had  inraded 
BWtia ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  wa*  be- 
knded  hy  command  of  Conatantiua,  in  conaeqnence 
^a  impindent  letter  whkh  hia  wife  had  written 
Un,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
tausable  dengn*  on  hia  part.  (Amm.  Marc  xir. 

II,  itI  11  xrii.  6,  zriiL  3;  Liban.  Ont  z. 
f27i) 

M.  BAKBATIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caeaar,  and 
iftmnida  quaeator  of  Antony  in  B.  c.  40.  (Cic 
n>L  xiil  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  j.  SI.)  Hit  name 
«nin  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverae  of  which 
a  JI.  Am.  lar.  Avo.  Illvm.  B.  P.C,  M.  Bar- 
br.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ILBiasAT.  ngnifiea  M.  Barbatiua,  and  not  Bar- 
txaii  aa  Uninna  and  othera  hare  eonjectnred, 
*^  aoke  it  a  aumame  of  the  Valeria  gena.  The 
l*"!  Q.  P.  probably  aijnufy  Quoeafcir  Proprndan, 
(Cmp.  Echiel,  t.  p.  334.) 

Tki>  M.  Baibatiaa  appean  to  be  the  aame  ai  the 
^ttaiioa  PhiHppui  mentioned  by  TJIinan  (Dig.  1. 
|>l- 14. 1. 3),  where  Barborina  if  only  a  blae  read- 
■I  far  Baiha/iua,  and  also  the  nme  aa  the  Bap- 
wa  Philippicoa,  ^ken  of  by  Snidai.  (a.  «.)  We 
on  from  Ulpian  and  Soidaa  that  M.  Barbatiua 
ni  a  ranaway  alare,  who  ingratiated  himaelf 
■■to  the  broar  of  Antony,  and  through  hia  in- 
•pon  obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
^  While  diachai;ging  the  dntie*  of  hia  office  in 
M»  fatna  he  waa  recognized,  we  are  told,  by  hia 
■d  Baiter,  but  pnTately  purchaaed  hia  freedom  by 
*■>((  iim  of  money.     (Comp.  OaiatoiL  ad  Cic 

B.\RBA'TUS,  Um  name  of  a  Anfly  of  the 
Hmia  gena.  Baibotni  wot  alao  a  lumame  of  P. 
r«ni«B«a  Sdpio,  conml  in  B.  c.  328  [Scino],  of 
at  Qdinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
'Mrioa  MeaMlIa,conanl  in  a.  cl2.  [Msssalla.] 

>■  H.  HoaATics  M.  p.  M.  n.  Barbatds,  waa 
**  ^  f^  moat  Tiolent  opponenta  of  the-  aecond 
"^*"'''».  when  they  leaolved  to  continue  their 
J«»B  bejond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
J™^fcll«wed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
at£t"^  Horatiua  Baibatua  put  themaelvea 
A.  J  •"^  °f  the  popular  morement  ;  and  when 
«  ^ehdaaa  acceded  to  the  Saciod  HUl,  Valerina 
™*  HaiUu  were  aent  to  them  by  the  tenate,  aa 
~  "uj  acceptable  depntiea,  to  negotiate  the  terma 
"  P«e.   The  li^t  of  appeal  and  the  tribunea 
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were  icatored  to  the  pleha,  and  a  (nil  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  aeeeaaion.  The 
deeemTinte  waa  alao  aboliahed,  and  the  two  frienda 
of  the  pleba,  Valerina  and  Hoiatina,  were  elected 
eontula,  a  c.  449.  The  libertie*  of  the  pleba 
were  atjll  fiirther  confirmed  in  their  conanlahip  by 
the  paaaing  of  the  celebrated  Fa/eriae  Horatiat 
lego.  [PoPLlcoLA.]  Horatiua  gained  a  great 
nctoty  orer  the  Sabinea,  which  inapircd  them  with 
anch  diead  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  talce  up 
arma  again  &r  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  year*. 
The  aenate  ont  of  apite  refhaed  Hontia*  a  triomph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  conaent,  by 
command  of  the  popnlu*.  (Liv.  iii,  39,  &&,  49, 
50, 53,  55,  61—68 ;  Dionyt.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic.  i<e  Rep.  ii.  31 ;  Diod.  zii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
TiilB.) 

2.  Ii.  HoRATiUi  Barbatci,  oonmlar  tribone, 
B.  c.  425.    (Lir.  ir.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (B<(p«iX\of),  an  aatrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Veapaaian.  (Dion  Caaa.  IzTi. 
9.)  He  wa*  retained  and  conaulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  hi*  profe**ion  were  forbidden 
the  dty.  He  obtained  the  eitabliahment  of  the 
gamea  at  Epheaua,  which  receired  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Amndelian  Mar- 
ble*, p.  71,  and  diicuaaed  in  a  note  in  Reimar** 
edition  of  Dion  Caaa.  voL  ii.  p.  1084.  [A.  O.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  Clanfavm  Bap- 
fountAAoi),  the  aathor  of  elcTen  epigrama  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  hi* 
date  i*  fixed  by  Jacoba  about  A.  D.  551.  The 
Scholiaat  derirea  hia  name  from  Barbocole,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybiu* 
and  Stephana*.  The  name  of  the  city  a*  actually 
giTen  by  Polybiu*  (iii  14),  Stephanua  Byzantinoa 
(a.  r.),  and  LiTy  (xxi.  5),  ii  Arbucale  ('A^<nw((\i|) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modem  Albucella.  [P. 8.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  fiunUy  of  the  patri- 
cian Aemilia  gena. 

1.  Q.  AxMiLius  Q.  p.  L.  N.  Bakbuia,  consul 
in  B.  c.  31 7,  in  which  year  a  treaty  waa  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teatea,  Nemlnm  taken  by  Barbnla, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Lir.  ix.  20,  21 ; 
Diod.  six.  17.)  Barbula  waa  conaul  again  in  311,' 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  againat  the  Etma- 
cana,  with  whom  he' fought  an  mdeciaiTO  battle 
according  to  Liry.  (ix.  SO — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Faati,  howerer,  aaaign  hhn  n  triumph  over  the 
Etruscan*,  but  this  Niebnhr  (Rom.  Hut.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  hare  been  an  inTention  of  the 
&mily,  more  especially  a*  the  next  campaign 
againat  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  aa  if  the  lU- 
mana  had  been  prcTioualy  conqueror*. 

2.  L.  ABiiiLiDR  Q.  p.  Q.  N.  Barbula,  ion  of 
No.  1,  wa*  consul  in  B.  c:  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  Tilest  insult  the  term*  of 
peace  which  had  been  oSiered  by  Postnmius,  the- 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  a*  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etmacan*  and  Samnite*  to  contend  with,  it 
wa*  unwilling  to  come  to  a  mptore  with  the  Ta- 
rentine*,  and  accordingly  aent  the  consul  Barbula 
toward*  Tarentnm  with  instruction*  to  offisr  the 
same  tenna  of  peace  aa  Poatumina  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  againat  the  city. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
reaolution  ;  but  aa  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themaelrea  againat  the  Romana,  they  invited 
Pyirfaua  to  their  aaaietance.  Aa  aoon  aa  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
proaecuted  the  war  with  the  utmoat  rigour,  beat 
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the  "ninatines  in  the  open  field,  and  took  teyawl 
of  thnr  towne.  AUimed  at  hia  piogme,  and 
tnuting  to  hia  clemency,  aa  he  had  treated  the 
prisonera  kindly  and  diainiaaed  aome  withoat  ran- 
•om,  the  Tarentinea  appointed  Agia,  a  friend  of 
the  Bomana,  general  wita  unlimited  povera.  Bat 
the  amral  of  Cineaa,  the  chief  miniater  of  Pyrrhiu, 
almoat  immediately  aftenrarda,  canaed  thia  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  aa  aoon  aa  Mile 
knded  with  part  of  the  king'a  forcea,  he  marched 
Bgainat  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  waa 
puaing  along  a  nanoT  road  by  the  aea-coaat.  By 
the  side  of  the  rood  were  praeipitous  mountains, 
■nd  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
diachaige  miaailes  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  bis  troops  by 
placing  the  Taientine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enony'i  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  hia  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentioes  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  aouthem  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  hia  oonaulship  as  proconsul.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnitea  and  Sallentines, 
aa  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  theae  people,  aa  well  aa  over  the 
Etruacana,  in  Qninctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Sama,  p.  58,  &&,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Em.  p.  2342,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
Stmt.  i.  4.  §  I,  where  Aemilios  P<aUlut  it  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  ABHiLins  L.  r.  Qi  IT.  B4RBULA,  ion  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  a  a  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
■ays  (/.  a),  ttut  when  the  OarHagmioHM  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consula  come  into  their  country,  and  le- 
oeived  the  Romana  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blander,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Oaula,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybina  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  Uiis 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c  232,  for 
the- division  of  the  Picentian  land, 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvin 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  deatn.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  oneof  Barbula's  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianos.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actiom,  B.  c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  letoming  the  kindness  of  his  fo> 
mer  master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  alave,  and 
waa  pnrchaaed  by  Marcua,  who  procured  hia  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  gi'w  us  either  the  gentile  or  &unily  name  of 
Maioia,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
■ad  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 

I  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 


BARDESAMB3. 

BARCA,  tiM  anmame  of  the  gmt  Raalwr 
the  father  of  HanibaL  [Hahucas.]  It  it  |» 
bably  the  same  as  the  Heteew  Bcnjt,  >hick  i» 
nifies  lightning.  Niebahr  {Rom.  IlkL  m.  p.  M} 
says,  that  Bsrca  miut  not  be  regsided  ss  the  sai 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  sumaaie  of  Hankie: 
but,  however  thia  may  be,  we  find  that  the  balf 
to  which  he  belonged  waa  distinguished  ails' 
quently  as  the  "  Bardne  family,"  sod  thenrat 
demooatical  party  aa  the  "  Baicine  party."  (Ui. 
zzi  2,  9,  zxiii.  13,  xxriii.  12,  zxx.  7, 42.) 

BARDANES.      [Aksacxs  XXI.,  p  3Stl,] 

BARDESANES,  >  Syrian  writer,  irluiae  Us- 
tory  is  involved  ia  partial  obacnrity,  owia;  to  Ihl 
peiplexed  and  somewhat  contradietory  nslieei  rf 
him  that  ore  furnished  by  ancient  aatlmriliK 
He  waa  bom  at  £deaaa  in  MesopotaBm,  ad 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  eauaj, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  thiid.  lit 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  BlU.  Orinti 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  A.  D.  154 ;  at 
Epiphanius  {Haer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  find  is 
&vour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  rdgaed  aT 
Edessa  from  A.  o.  152  to  a.  o.  187-  It  is  difok 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  edoesld  it 
the  principles  of  the  faxaooM  Gnostic  teacher  Vila- 
tinns  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  wkete 
(aa  Epiphonina  impliea)  he  was  brought  sp  is  tk 
Christian  &ith  and  afterwards  embmxd  tb 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  ia  clear,  however,  llstW 
eventually  abandoned  the  doetrines  of  Vslwiaw 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  sn  sceast  ' 
of  the  leading  principles  of  bis  theokgv  n 
Mosheim,  de  Jiebiu  Ckrutian.  anU  Qa^s^iw 
M.  pp.  S9S— 397,  or  a  W.  F.  Walekli  K*»r- 
kutorie,  vol.  L  pp.  415—422. 

Bardeaanes  wrote  much  against  vancu  ae*  » 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  ^^"^'j: 
His  talenUare  reported  to  have  beenof  saefenw 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  «™ 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  mtoGn* 
observes,  "  Si  antem  tanta  vis  est  et  fiilgorin  ii*f| 
pretatione,  quantam  pntamns  in  seimooe  pnfna. 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  wn6agii>(B^ 
desanes   were   held   in    high   repute  sniMigO' 
philosophers.     Eusebius,  in  his  Praepor<i»  »*^ 
gMca  (vi  10),  has  preserved  a  fiaignieBt  rfj» 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  itumioob«»fll 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamps    This  nsf 
ment  is  published  by  Orabe,  in  his  SfMii>9»»^ 
Patrum,  vol.  i.  pp. 289-299  ;  and  by  Orelisa* 
collection  entitled  AUxamdri,Aiamotai,lti>ti'><^ 
daaiiia,  j-c,  <k  Fato,  guae  t^xnml,  Torici,  1«* 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  tie  Ag' 
aituMet,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Kooisns»,lii» 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardna* 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  th<  Ait>  * 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardeaanes  by  Aa|P>' 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.     It  is  acutely  «■)*■ 
tured  by  Colberg  (de  Orig.  tt  Pngrta.B»«»-i- 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  worit  of  "^f^f^ 


only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  conduded  thrt 


contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eosebis'*/* 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninni,  and  Jo** 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Msnai  Am- 
lius  J  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  >«"* 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  PtrUiiss'i '" 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165.  ^, 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardeaanes  wnten^ 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  CbnwSM- 
ujority  of  the  learned  suppose  tbal  tUi*" 


The  majority  < 
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ik  fomMlka  oader  Ifatm  Antoolmia.  We 
leui  fim  Ephicm  the  Syiian  that  Berdeane*  eom- 
ptnd,  ia  hi*  mtire  tongue,  no  fewer  than  onshoii- 
ittl  ud  fiftj  Pnlms  elegantly  renified.  On  thii 
■tject  tee  Hahn,  £arjttaiu$  Gnodiaa  j^rorum 
frimm  Bgmwikgin,  Lipi.1819.  Bardennee  had  a 
m,  Hmnania*  (iotorrectlj  called  Hammoniua  by 
hBtfa),  whom  Soxomeu  itylee  a  man  of  learning, 
■1  ifeoilij  ikilled  in  moaic.  {ffiiL  Scdtt.  iii. 
1( ;  enip.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecda.  ir.  29.)  He 
mderoted  to  his  &ther's  opinion*,  and,  by  adapt- 
iai  fcpslai  melodie*  to  the  word*  in  which  they 
nn  caoTCjed,  he  did  hann  to  the  cauie  of  oitho- 
iaj.  To  coonteiact  this  miirhiet  Ephrem  aet 
i»  md  rmgelical  word*  to  the  tone*  of  Harmo- 
iDBi,  which,  in  thia  improTed  adaptation,  long 
cootiiuHd  in  Togne, 

la  the  writiog*  of  Porphyiy  {de  AlttiaaUia,  it, 
17,  and  alio  in  hi«  fiagment  d»  S^se),  a  Barde- 
■m  Babyloniiu  is  mentioned,  whom  Voiaiu* 
(it  OtL  Grate,  ir.  17),  Stnmz  (HiiL  Bar- 
imm  d  Bardaamulantm),  Ileeren  (StoUui Edag^ 
t.  L),  and  Hade*  (Fabric.  BiU.  Oraec  ir.  p.  247) 
Rpoent  •*  altogether  a  difleient  penon  £ram 
Bodtaiua  of  Edeua.  Dodwell  (Dm.  ad  Ire- 
•••■■,  IT,  35)  identi£e*  the  Babylonian  Bardeiane* 
*ilh  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  irmintains  that  he 
Hwffiilwd,  not  under  Marcos  Antoninus,  but  £la- 
pUii ;  and  in  this  Uut  position  Grabe  concurs 
(4|*>!'i.  317.)  Lardner  conceires  that  the  his- 
tstiol  and  chnnalogical  difficulties  may  be  aatit- 
iKtorily  adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
ndindgal  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
m  the  KigB  of  Marcos  Aurelius  was  still  linng, 
is  tbe  full  Uaae  of  hi*  celebrity,  under  Elagabolus. 
Uii  RSKning  on  the  qiie*tion  ii  Tery  aoimd  ;  yet 
•a  titcntiTe  oonuderation  of  the  ancient  authorities 
'■VMn  I*  to  agree  with  Vosaius  and  Hceren.  The 
frtilfiifs  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concem- 
■gthe  IndianOymnoaophist*.  (£aseb.//uL£bi!2a. 
ir.  30 ;  Jenme,  de  Ktru  nUulr.  c  33  ;  Soxomen, 
TknloRl,  and  the  EdesMsne  Chronicle.  The 
diicf  mnifaru  anthorities  are  the  work*  of  Care, 
TSaatX,  and  Remi  Ceillier;  Bewuobre,  Om- 
Wn  ii  Mamtdiie,  ^e^  ToL  ii.  pu  128  ;  Ittig, 
^ffesd.  Dim.  tie  HacmhrdL  mkC  iL  6.  i  85  ; 
^■^doB,  Dim.  Jm  kaera.  Valentin.  §  zriiL ;  Lardner, 
<^ifk>litji  of  ikt  ChHpd  Hittory,  part  iL  ch.  28, 
1 1'2 ;  Bortoo^  Lecbmt  apoii  EcdaUutieai  Hit- 
^  UcL  zx,  ToL  ii.  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
C»*  lUr  Cirul.  BdigioH,  ^c.  I.  i,  p.  112,  ii.  pp, 
i^  S47, 743 ;  and  Orabe,  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
^^ILe.)  [J.M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (BcfpSi/Au, 
y»^a),  the  lUyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  hare 
Ml  otiguially  a  collier, — next,  the  leader  of  a 
■"^of  fiedxioteia,  in  which  capacity  he  wa* 
■■•«•  fcr  hi*  equity  in  the  distiibutiou  of  plun- 
•o,— aid  altimately  to  hare  reiaed  himself  to  the 
■P*™*  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesseliog,  ad  Diod. 
n.  i,  aod  the  aathorittes  there  referred  to.^  He 
■netted  Aimeu*  against  Amynta*  II,  m  his 
■■nQle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  f.  154, 
*■];  sad  baa  Diodoms  (xn,  2)  it  appears  that 
^■jsla*,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  wa* 
MngfEd  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardyli*  by  tribute, 
I"  u  ddiTcc  up  a*  a  hostage  hia  youngest  son, 
™l>h  who,  according  to  Uii*  account  (which 
*|M  tu  ban  tju  tmu),  waa  committed  by  the 
•"insas  to  the  costody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
"i.»i  BHik  Wesieli^  ad  loci  Diod.  xt.  67  ; 
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Plot.  Ptkp.  26 ;  Jost.  viL  5,)  The  ineorsion*  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdieca*  III.,  who  M  in  •  battle  against 
him  in  B.  c.  360,  (Diod,  xn.  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  iuTade 
Illyria,  Bardyli*,  who  waa  now  90  years  old, 
haTing  proposed  teims  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  colled  Bircenna,  who  waa  married  to  Pyrrfau* 
of  Epeirus,  (Diod.  zri.  4  ;  Just.  nL  fi  ;  Lucian, 
iWaeroA.  10;  Pint.  Pyir.  9.)  [E  E.) 

BAHEA  SORANUS,  most  not  be  confoouded 
with  Q.  Mordns  Barea,  who  was  consul  ouffeetu* 
in  A,  D.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
*eem*  to  hare  been  Serrilios,  a*  Servilia  wa*  the 
name  of  his  daughter,  Socanus  was  consul  su%ctas 
in  A.  D.  52  under  Chiudias,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  xeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  piorince  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  o.  66, 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Pladtus],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  orer  the  proTince  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  lerolution.  Hia  daughter  Serrilia 
wa*  also  accused  for  hanng  riren  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
fisther^B  danger ;  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  bad 
been  banished  by  Nero,  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatiua  Ccler,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whose 
act  of  Tillany  JuTenal  alludes  (iii.  116), 
"  Stoiciis  occidit  Baieam,  delator  amicum, 
Discipolumque  senez." 
Egnatiua  receired  great  rewards  &om  Ncio,  but 
was  afterward*  accused  by  Musonius  Rufns  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac  Ann. 
xii.  53,  ztL  21,  23,  30—33,  HuL  ir.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Casa.  Ixii.  26 ;  Schd.  ai  Jm.  L  33,  vi. 
Sol.) 

BARES.    [Bardml] 

BA'RGASUS  {Mpyiuros),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Batgaaa  in 
Caria  derired  it*  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lomu*,  the  eon  of  Omphale,  (Steph,  Byz.  a.  v. 
afproffo.)  [L  &] 

BA'RGYLUS  (Brf/ryuXoj),  a  fnend  of  BeUero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasu*,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  gare  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (Steph.  Bys.  $.  v, 
a^Ao.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (BapyiSas),  one  of  the  early  in- 
■pired  teacher*  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joeeph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostle*.  To  the  few  detail*  in  hi*  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  addition*  have  been 
made ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  fiilao,  Clemen*  Alez- 
andrinus,  Euscbius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Bomo- 
bos  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Baranin* 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
fint  lushop.    That  this  opinion  rest*  on  no  aufii- 
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dent  BTidenee  ia  ably  ihewn  by  the  candid  TQle- 
mont  {Mlmoira,  &e.  toL  i.  p.  657,  &c)  Some 
other  bbaloiu  atoriet  concerning  Bunafaos  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cypnu,  whow  age 
ia  doubtful ;  by  Theodora!  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  and  the 
apurions  Pcmo  Banaha*  m  Qrpro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark, 

TertaUian,  in  hia  treatiae  *'daPndieiUa,**aaeribei 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrewa  to  Bamabaa ;  bat  thi* 
opinion,  though  probably  ahared  by  tome  of  hia 
contemporaiiea,  ia  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Bamabaa  ia  held  in  neat 
Tererence  among  the  Turks,  and  haa  been  tianuated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
praduction  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  inteipo- 
lations  of  aome  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Cb- 
de*  Apaeryphu  f/mi  Tettamtnii,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
37S-394 ;  White's  Hampton  L»etures.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  dirersity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication' by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  brour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  ia  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epiatle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  an  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  aerious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  fiill  of  tnch 
groas  abaurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  ia  not  improbable 
that  the  anthor'a  name  was  Bamabaa,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  &then,  finding  it*  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclnaion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Panl. 

This  epiatle  is  found  in  several  Qreek  mana- 
■eripts  appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
Itppians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  tha  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  fonnd  in  the  abbey  of  Coibey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Oreek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Qteek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  bnt  it  periahed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  gnat  fire  at  Oxford  m 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Voasius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4ta.  at  Hehnstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathere :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Clere's  republications  of  this  work ; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius's  edition  was  republished ; 
in  1685, 12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Udier's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne ;  the  fint  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix bnt  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ;  in  1788.  in  the  first  volume  of  Oallandi's 
BMiaOeca  Painim;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Uefele,  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  seeond  editieD  rf  Ike 
Paint  ApoMiei  In  English  we  have  one  taoiU' 
don  of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  origisaOj 
published  in  16^3  and  often  reprinted.  Amoy  tks 
Qerman  tnuislationa  of  it,  the  beat  are  by  Koala; 
in  the  first  volume  of  hia  BibliolUt  <Ur  JTmbmhr, 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Dot  Saidicinibm  ia  Afct- 
tell  Barmabat  atfi  Nmt  mfanmob,  yitnlbt,  mi 
erUHrt,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.K.U.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETlTCIUS,  of  Atcnloo,  s 
town  in  Pieenum,  is  described  by  Cicen  (Ail 
46),  at  the  most  eloquent  of  all  ontois  ont  ef 
Rfflne.  In  Cicero'a  time  seveial  of  his  onlisst 
delivered  at  Ascolnm  were  extant,  and  alw  one 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  TUi 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  it 
the  social  war,  b.  c.  90.   [Cabpio.1 

BARSANUltHIUS  (Bopowe^st),  a  a»k 
of  Oaxa,  about  548  a.  d.,  was  the  author  rf  nsM 
works  on  aoeticism,  which  are  preserved  in  US. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  n^ 
Ubtoiy  at  Paris.  (Cave,  Hut.  UL  aok  ami.)  [P.&] 

BARSINE  (Bofxrln)).  1.  Daughter  ef  Aila- 
bains,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Hcnmoo 
the  Rhodian.  In  &  c.  334,  the  year  of  AkxsnderV 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  woe  itiit 
by  Meninon  to  Dareins  III.  as  hostages  6r  hit 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Dsascis 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  tha 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  ahe  became  tlw  ns- 
ther  of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander^ 
death,  &  c  323,  a  daim  to  the  throne  on  this  boj^ 
behalf  waa  nnanceeaafnlly  uiged  by  NeticliDi. 
From  a  compariaon  of  the  aoeonnts  of  Diodsm 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamos  under  his  mother'^  care,  and  that  ahe 
shared  his  fitte  when  (&  a  309)  Polysperchoo  was 
induced  by  Caasander  to  mnrder  him.  (Plut  Akt. 
21,  Bum.  I ;  Diod.  zviL  23,  xx.  20, 28 ;  Cot. 
iiu  IS.  1 14,  z.  6.  S 10 ;  JoaL  zL  10,  vSl.  2,  xv.2: 
Pans.  iz.  7.)  Plutardt  {Emm.  l.e.)  meDlimi  a 
aiater*  of  hers,  of  the  tame  name,  whom  .\lexaa- 
der  gave  in  marriage  to  Enmenea  at  the  gaud 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  a  c.  324 ;  bnt  aee  Aniui,^aaL 
vii.  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  wti  tiM 
elder  daughter  of  Dareins  III.,  and  becsnw  tkc 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  &  c.  324.  Within  s 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  tnachenMily 
murdered  by  Roxona,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  tat  of  Baisine'a  girag 
birth  to  a  ton  whoae  ^ima  might  interfere  «itk 
those  of  her  own.  (Pint.  AU*.  70,  77;  Air.  Auk 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xviL  107.)  Justin  (zi  ID) 
teems  to  confound  this  Baisine  with  the  one  oo- 
tinned  above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nttibit  (435-485  A.  D.),  was  one  of  the  most  ooi- 
nent  leaden  of  the  Nestorians.  Hit  eSbtts  gsiacd 
for  Nestarianitm  in  Perna  nmnerona  sdhRvoti, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Phenxes,  who,  st 
the  instigation  of  Barsumaa,  expelled  bom  kis 
khigdom  the  opponents  of  the  Neetoriaas,  sad  si- 
lowed  the  latter  to  erect  Selenceia  and  Ctesiphsn 
into  a  patriarebal  see.  He  was  the  author  of  niBt 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  muit  net  be 
confbnnded  with  Bonnmos,  on  abbot,  whs  «si 
condemned  for  Entychianism   by  the  coonai  '^ 


•  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Aitahtsta 
by  the  aiater  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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ntlcedm,  tod  ifierwaidi  (picsd  ths  tenets  of 

btTdx*  tlinngfa  Syrki  aod  Armenia,  about  a.  d. 

m.   (Ammaa,  BtbUaOL.  Oriad.  it  pp.  1-10,  and 

fRlininarj  Oinertation,  iiL  pt  I.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 
BARTUOLOMAKUS  (aitf6o\e,uM,),  one  of 

fte  hrdre  apoatles  of  our  Lord.     Ensebiiu  (H.  B. 

T.  19)  igfomu  n*,  that  when  Pantaenaa  Tinted  the 

ladimi,  he  fonnd  in  their  poaaeuion  a  Hebrew 
Gwjitl  of  Matthew,  which  their  bthen  bad  re- 
cand  fmm  Bartholomew.  The  ttoi;  ia  eoniirmed 
bjriBone,  who  relatea  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
su  tinraglit  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenaa.  It  ia 
Ml  nrjr  eaiy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
wck;  hit  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
■ia  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
poUly  ia  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ia of  the  death  of  Barthdomew  are  altogetha 
iBcRtain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  fiilsefy 
■iln'bited  to  him,  which  ia  condemned  by  Pope 
Gefaaiai  in  his  decree  d»  IMxrii  Apoerypku.  (Title- 
not,  Mhaoirea,  4^  toL  i.  pp.  387 — S89,  642 — 
Hi.  Ed.  sse. ;  Mosheim,  d*  Rdrnt  drMoMonm, 
k.  Y.  205,  &c :  Neander,  AUgtmaim  GasoUoUe, 
fclliUS.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BARSABNTES  {"Oafoatmit),  or  BARZAEN- 
TDS  (Bi^trret),  satr^  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Ikmpe,  was  joesent  at  the  battle  of  GuagameU, 
a  c  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
oiliiied  with  Bessns  against  Oareius.  He  was 
•as  of  these  who  mortally  wonnded  the  Persian 
loif,  when  Alexander  was  in  parsoit  of  him  ; 
iad  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  howerer,  he 
vas  KJied  by  the  inhabitants  and  deLWered  np  to 
Alaaader,  who  pat  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  Amb. 
si- 1,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  zrii.  74 ;  Cnrt.  Ti  6,  viii 
U) 

BARYAXES  ( Ba^tip ),  a  Mede,  who 
"■nad  the  aorereignty  daring  Alexander's  ab- 
■oee  in  India,  bot  was  aeixed  by  Atropates,  the 
■tnp  of  Media,  and  pat  to  death  by  Alexander, 
*■  c  325.    (Arrian,  Amb.  n.  29.) 

BAKZANES  {Bap^irr,,).  1.  One  of  the  eariy 
l^iog*  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodoms  (ii.  1), 
■ko  aakes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninua. 

2.  Appointed  aatrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Beaaos, 
S'C  330,  afterwatds  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
f"-  (Aiiisn,  Aaai.  ir.  7.) 

BAS  (Bai),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
jan,  from  a  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
■^'l.  He  soeceeded  his  &ther  Boteiras,  and  was 
oowlf  ancceeded  by  hia  own  aon  Zipoete^  He 
ifSoM  Calantas,  the  genera]  of  Alexander,  and 
niatuned  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
'«»>,t20,ed.Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (BcuriXefSiir).  I.  A  Greek 
pmiaiiian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Hosier  (-npj  \lffait  'Oiaiptidii),  of  which  an  rpi- 
jMie  vaa  made  by  Ciatinus.  Both  wQrks  are 
■•t   (EtymoL  Mag.  ». ».  AptfiiXos.) 

2.  Of  ScytbopoUs,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
2  Enaelms  (Onm.  Arm.  p.  384,  cd.  Zohiab  and 
wi)  and  Syoeelhis  (p.  3.^1,  b.)  as  fioorishing  on- 
nr  Aatoainas  Pins,  and  aa  the  teacher  of  Verns 
Caea». 

1  An  Epicnrean  philosopher,  the  mccessor  of 
BwiyaiML  (Diog.  Uort.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Akxandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
^»e«  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
Bt«d  ia  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  bnt  it  was 
F«*sklT  aboat  120  a.  D.  He  professed  to  have 
mand  {ram  Obodas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alez,  Sirom. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  tk  Glancias.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Mensndcr  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Satuminas.  He  is  said  to  hare  spent  soma  time 
at  Antiocb  with  Satuminns,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  hia  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
hare  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Onosticiam,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pins  in  1 38  A.  D.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Satuminns.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Hosheim  {Eeela.  J/ul.  bk.  i.  pt  ii. 
c  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  Ret.  Ckrut.  ant»  GmsUwU 
pp.  34-2-361),  Lardner  (Hittory  of  Hentia,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Welch.  ^HisL  der  Kelxtr.  I  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Commattaria  on  tie 
OoiptL,  in  twenty-four  books,  fingments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  Spicileg,  it  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  "  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides,'* which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  hia  Commentariea. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapelia,  was  a  con> 
temporary  and  inend  of  Dionysiua  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  "on  the  time  of  onr 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fiist  should  cease,"  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysins 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  aeema  to  have 
been  en  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  A.  D.  (//irt.  Litt.  sub.  ann.)    [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination  of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Mocrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  hia  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
snccess  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patran,  he  6ed  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  fiiend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  bis 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.D.  213.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxriii.  35.)      [W.  B.] 

BASILICA.      [PRAXtLLA.] 

BASl'LACAS.    [NiciFBORDR  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (BiunAimii),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsinea  of  Oadaia,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  w«p2  THf  Sid  twv  K4ifay  vxniJ^rttv^  a  second 
vrpl  ^ftropunis  vapaaKtviji,  a  third  Ttpi  iamjattts, 
and  a  fourth  irrpl  lUTcaroi-^vtus,  (Suidas,  t.  ce. 
Bao-iAiici)!  and  'Aifn'riit;  Eudoc.  p.  93.)        [L.  S.] 

BASI'LIDEa  1.  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmel.   (Tae.  HiO.  il  78.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculoualy  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapia  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hiti.  iv.  82;  Sueton.  Vnp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus. 
tinian,  and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppresMd,  and  gave  place  to  tfa* 
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Oodae  repetitae  pradeeliomi.  In  the  fint  and  te- 
Gond  prefaces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joannes,  Leontioa,  Phocas,  Basileides,  Thomas, 
Tiibonianus,  ConBtantinns,  Theophilus,  Diosconis, 
Piaesentinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  628,  Basileides  had  been  praefectns 
practorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  di^ 
nity  of  patriciuB,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
lUyricum.  [J.  T.  G] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anidns  Jnlianus,  consul 
in  A.  D.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  alter  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Morcellin.  zzv.  3 ;  Liban.  Orat  zii.  p.  862 ;  Not.  eccL 
HierocL  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  CoNGrrANTiNUS  Magnus.     [W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BiitriXif ),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncei^ 
tain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('IvSuni), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  sise  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  If.  N.  vi  29.  s.  85.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agathorchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  {Ap.  PhaL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Banleut.) 

BASILI'SCUS  {VmnXimot),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  "dux  "  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  d.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  &mons 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Oenserie,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  tlie  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemins,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinns,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricnni. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Hctaclins  of  Edessa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  diiferent  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  BasJUscns,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historiaoa.  Both  wet«  enor- 
mous; but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephonis  Oregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sisrdmia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Marcellinus  and  IleracHns 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Oenserie, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  np  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  gjormi*  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Onuerit 
assembled  hit  ship*,  and  suddenly  stiaeked  tlic 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  far  s  genenl 
engagement.  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  tin 
battle ;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  mort 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  ontjn- 
ered  by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardou  that  wsi 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  amnsr  les(ie4 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  ks.  Oac 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sank,  is 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  BsuHs- 
cua.  The  whole  expedition  had  fiuled.  After  Ui 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  hisinlf  is 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  enpov, 
but  he  obtamed  his  pardon  by  the  mediatisn  <f 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  bsai^ 
ment  to  Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
neral, though  easily  deceived  by  stratsgems ;  sad  it 
may  therafore  be  possible  that  he  had  safiaed  lu» 
self  to  be  surprised  by  Oenserie  The  hiittnni 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  m 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor ;  and  there  is  Dodi 
ground  to  believa  that  he  had  concerted  a  pka 
with  Aspar  to  min  Leo  by  causing  the  {uhm  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  stresglh 
b^  the  £set,  that  Basilucns  aspired  to  the  impsiil 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  imabls  to  oUsia 
during  the  vigorous  eovemment  of  Lea  Ko 
sooner  had  Lm  died  (474),  than  Basilitna  sad 
Verina,  Leo's  widow,  conspired  against  his  fa- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  d^ 
posed  in  the  following  year.  It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Prisns,  «  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  aBtboiitjr  ii 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  pndaimsd  es- 
peror.  (October  or  November,  475.)  Hn  leigs 
was  short  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  opea 
his  wi£B,  Zenonida ;  he  created  his  son,  llsicos, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Au{(ustns ;  and  he  psti> 
nised  the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  dedsi<ni  of 
the  council  of  Chaloedon.  Daring  his  leign  a  dnsd- 
ful  conflagmtion  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  bnildinp  tlit 
great  library  with  120,000  rolnmes.  Hisnpaaty 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caoied 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  "f 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empreM  Ariadne,  and  gneisBy 
all  their  adherents.  Illns,  the  senaal  despatcM 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assenUed 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  soontf 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  disaatiified  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  par^  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Armatius  or  Hsmatai, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  either  folkwed  the  ex- 
ample of  lUns,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  auA 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  BasiUscsi  «ss 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  lis 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  impiisooed 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  perhspi 
Cucusus.  Food  having  been  refused  them,  Bui- 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  haopr 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  mootlii 
after  his  taS,  which  took  {dace  in  June  or  Jnl^ 
477.  (Zonaraa,  xiv.  1,  2  j  Procop.  Di  BdL  VaxL 
L  6,  7  ;  Theophanea,  pp^  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus, pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paria  Jomandes,  ds  Ri^ 
Suec  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lisdenbrog,  says,  thai  Cu>> 
thage  vras  in  an  untenable  position,  and  last 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Gensoic)  [^  ■  ■  -J 
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BA8I'LIUS(BamX<JaiandBaa{A.ief),comin(mly 
oiM  BASIL.  1.  Btihop  of  Ancvba  (a.  d.  33fr- 
KS),  ariginaDj  a  phyneian,  was  one  of  the  chief 
kiden  of  the  Saa>*Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
tf  a  Kct  of  Aiians  which  wai  named  after  him. 
He  WW  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
■tutira,  and  it  praind  for  his  piety  and  learning 
hf  Smaiei  and  Sommen.  He  wai  engagsd  in 
frtfetai  cantrorenie*  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
nth  the  nltia  Arians.  Hie  chief  opponent  was 
Aodn,  thnogh  whoae  inflaence  Ba«l  waa  de- 
fmi  by  the  lynod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
lad  baaisfaed  to  lUyrieom.  He  wrote  againat  his 
pxhoeBor  MaroeUaB,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
Ha  wxiAm  are  lost.  (HienD.  <fe  Ftr.  Ilbat.  89  ; 
^plab  Haera.  Ixxiii.  I ;  Soeates,  H.  EL  ii. 
SO,  tt;  Sonmen,  //.  E.  iL  43.) 

i.  Biihop  of  Cab&arsia  in  Cappadoda,  com- 
maly  caOed  Basil  the  Oraat,  was  bom  A.  D.  329, 
^  1  Bohle  Christian  finnily  which  had  long  been 
KttM  at  Caeaareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
W  labed  in  the  Haziminian  persecution.  His 
Un,  aba  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  adrocate 
■ed  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caeaarria :  his  mother's 
aaae  was  Emmdia.  He  was  bnmght  np  in  the 
pisaples  of  the  Chriatian  &ith  partly  by  his  pa- 
Rsti,  but  chiefly  by  his  giandmother,  Macrina, 
«h>  inided  at  Neocaeaareia  in  Pontns,  and  had 
Ws  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thasmatorgns,  bishop  of 
ttat  dty.  His  edneation  was  continned  at  Caea»- 
n>>  ia  Ckppadada,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  acxording  to  sozne  accomita,  or,  according  to 
■koB,  at  Antioeh,  he  stodied  under  Libaniua. 
The  atatnaenta  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
•R  eaafaaed ;  but  we  learn  from  a  eonespondence 
ktvcea  lihanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ao- 
laaiited  when  Basil  was  a  yonng  man.  The 
{BsiaaKaa  of  these  letters  has  beat  doubted  by 
(■uaier,  hut  on  inaoffieient  gioaiids.  From  Om- 
i<»»>aople  he  proceeded  to  Athena,  when  he  stn- 
M  iir  (gar  years  (351-3&S  A.  D.),  chiefly  under 
At  iopluita  Himerius  and  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
fcbv-stgdeata  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Ore- 
ftj  Naziansen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  no- 
*>«  ft  Cappadoda,  and  had  been  Basil's  school- 
■Bev,  new  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
•ii  aoat  intimate  friend.  It  ia  aaid,  that  he  per- 
vaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athena  when  the  latter 
n>  alMBt  to  leare  the  place  in  diagnat,  and  that 
1^  attachment  and  pie^  of  the  two  frienda  be- 
•aae  the  talk  of  all  the  dty.  Baail's  success  in 
*>idj  vaa  as  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Awna  his  fame  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  the 
*=aoab  of  that  dty  he  waa  aurpoased  by  no  one,  if 
•*  aiy  bdiere  his  friend  Gregory,  m  rhetoric, 
inSaaophy,  and  science.  At  t&  end  of  355,  he 
"■onad  to  Caeaareia  in  Cappodocia,  where  he  be- 
^10  plesd  causes  with  great  anccesa.  He  soon, 
"••"w,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
lofc  bmadf  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
J^tiia  cnuae  by  the  persuasions  and  ex.'unple  of 
>»  lister  Mseiiiia.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
«  sufc  did  he  became  conrioced  of  the  excellence 
.^^  of  poverty  and  sedudon  from  the  woiid. 
*«it  the  yen  357,  he  made  a  journey  through 
"Ifli)  PkiotiiM!,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
''l^iBted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
J^  eouatriea,  On  bis  return  from  tiiis  journey 
\^h  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
'•«  ri'er  Iris,  near  Neocaeaereia,  and  there  lived 
■  a  nduae  {or  thirteen  years.    On  the  oppoute 
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lank  of  die  river  was  a  small  estate  beToniing  to 
his  fomily,  where  his  mother  and  aiater,  with  aome 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  sodusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  *  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  bis  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  ainging,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  atudy 
of  the  Scripturea,  with  the  commenta  of  Chri^ 
tian  writers.  Their  fevonrite  writer  appeara  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  PhUo- 
eatia  (^iXoKoXia).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regnlationB  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  conaohition,  and  made  jonmeys 
through  Pontns  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
naaticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  ceniial 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertiona. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  waa  aasociated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Enatathiua  of  Seboste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor^  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleoeaia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
now  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caeaareia  by  the  bishop  Dianios, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon'a  orders  from  Me- 
letina,  biahop  of  Antioeh.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caeaareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confesnon  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Badl  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Badl  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  notbeen 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianina,  on  hia  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caeaareia,  and  hia  aucceaaor  Euaebiua  ordained  him 
aa  a  preabyter;  but  ahortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
aebiua deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nadanzen.  Encouraged  by 
this  dividon,  the  Ariana,  who  had  acquired  new 
atrength  from  the  accesdon  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  chureh  at  Caeaareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  againat  Ennomiua ;  and  now  hia  loaa  waa  so 
severely  fdt,  that  Euaebiua,  availing  himaelf  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Boail  to 
Caeaareia,  and,  being  himaelf  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almoat  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecdeaiaatical  afiaiis.  (365.)  Boail'a  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  hia  zeal  for  the  Catholic  bith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  fomine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappodocia  (367,  36fi),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  be  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caeaon-ia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
lie  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caeaareia  and  ex- 
areh  of  Pontos.  lie  still  retained  hia  monastic 
habit  and  hia  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  feo- 
turea  of  his  administration  were  hia  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caeaareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province ;  his  restoration  of 
church  diacipUne ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  Eaat  and  West ;  his  defence  of  hia  authority 
against  Anthimos  of  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised ' 
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to  A  aecoiid  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  bjValma ;  und 
Ilia  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi-Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbowhoodf  and 
against  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Cappadoda,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  A.  D.,  worn  oat  by  hi*  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia,  Hi*  epitaph  by 
Oref^ry  Nazianzen  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  1.  Elt  ti)v  J(cn(/i(fwr,  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Day*' Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subject*.  4.  Two  Book*  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  {dftairtia 
or  I(if7q«>)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'Amff^atit  rm  iroKtrfttTUni  Tov  Svc(ri€ois 
KmniueS,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Ennomias.  8.  Ttt/i  roS  iytov  wtaiuerot,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomiu* :  it* 
geauiaenesa  i*  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'Ao'inrructi, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  ChnUaa  Morals  (iSutd),  hi*  mona*tic 
mles,  and  aereral  other  treatises  and  sermon*. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Litargy.  Hi*  minor  work* 
and  those  &Isely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Care.  The  fint  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  work*  wa*  published  at  Baael  in  1 551 ;  the 
meet  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vol*.  foL  Pari*, 
1721—1730.  (Gregor.  Nazian.  Oral.  «■  Laud. 
Bamlii  M, ;  Gregor.  Nys*.  VH.  S.  Macrmae ; 
Qamier,  VUa  &  Banlii;  Socratea,  H.  B.  it.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  IT,  E.  vi.  17;  Rufinus,  II.M1.  zi.  9; 
Suidas,  >.  ti.  BortAtior.) 

3.  Of  CiLiciA  (if  KlKii),  wa*  the  author  of  • 
hittory  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photiu*  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaua,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
*.  e.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anattauos, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  X  I>.|  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Iienopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  SiLsuciUA  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychiaa  controversy. 
His  works  are  publislied  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumatnigns,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
mast  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chtysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photias.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  HA'CEDO  {Bcurl\twt  6  Mcs- 
KtSui'),  eniperoi  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary chanuten  recordeil  in  hi*tory,  aaeended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
ture*. He  was  probably  bom  in  A.  n.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
honse  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  ta  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  laige  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thnix.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  lather  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  bmily  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantino  the  Great 
At  an  eariy  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarian*,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  wa*  educated  a*  a  *kve.  He  wa*  ran- 
somed several  year*  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
brauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
rKommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilua, 
'sumamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philns  (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  ou  tnoad^ 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handtmiif  iut- 
men.  Such  wa*  Basil,  who,  having  arpniminTiifii 
hi*  master  to  Greece,  was  adapted  bj  s  lick 
widow  at  Patraa.  Her  wealth  enabled  iiiin  ts 
purchase  large  estates  in  Maeedania,  vbence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  tne  ihst 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent pn  hi*  mother'*  side,  eitlier  bom  Alexsnder 
the  Great  or  his  fiither,  Philip  of  Maocdonia,  vhkk 
however  seem*  to  be  little  better  than  a  &Ue.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Thcophilos,  and  after 
the  acceasion  of  Michael  III.  in  842,  atbicttd  tke 
attention  of  thia  emperor  by  vanquishbg  in  angle 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  te  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  hi*  time.  In  854  Michad  tf- 
pointed  him  hi*  chief  chamberUin ;  and  the  aabi- 
tion  of  Baail  became  *o  con*picuou*,  that  the  eaa- 
tiers  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  wia  voall 
devour  them  aU.  Boul  was  married  to  one  Maris, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine ;  bat,  in  oris 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wiie,  sad 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concahine  of  tW 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Theda,  the  sits 
of  Baail.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decaa- 
ber,  865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  hecsBs' 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  Tbe  is- 
fluence  of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  danog 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  empenr'i 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caew 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  aaaaasinaitd  il 
the  presence  of  MichaeL 

A  abort  time  afterward*,  Basil  was  created  A» 
gustus,  and  the  administration  of  the  empre  d» 
volved  upon  bim,  Michael  being  unable  to  cndixt 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  rioa 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  Ids 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ram ;  bst  he  «as 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  eiecDOoo  \i} 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  conthTsocs 
Michael  wa*  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  Hlk 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  sncceeded  him  on  the  thnne,  wu  vt 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligeso* 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  w>s 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  faarbsriui 
and  of  his  courtieiship  at  Constantinople.  Tt* 
bmous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  i^ 
ligious  troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  ceafi- 
cuous  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  histniy.  Bad 
instantly  removed  him  &om  the  see  of  Constaati- 
nople,  and  put  Ignatius  in  hi*  place.  He  likens 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  agaiuit  ih» 
wariike  aeet  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  hit  gsnoali 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  snot 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  ia- 
competent  Michael  111.,  had  made  great  pngrmi* 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  cIkms 
good  genemla,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  ti* 
siege  of  Ragiiss.  In  872,  he  accompanied  U* 
Asutic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  m 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  espea- 
ally  in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriaieh  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photias  succeeded  in  resuming  kn 
former  dignity,  under  drcumstance*  the  nonsuro 
of  which  belengs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  Ths 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  hod  obtained  V'"^ 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  fonn  the  plaa  « 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  sonthem  part  « 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  M 
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inAimlhf  canqnered  during  the  ninth  centmy. 
Thej  had  aiao  kid  uege  to  Chalcis;  but  there 
Ikey  wne  defaited  vrith  great  loae,  Mad  the  Greeki 
knit  the  gicBter  part  of  their  fleet  off  Crela.  Ai^ 
ler  these  lucceiMs,  Boail  aent  an  army  to  Itnlj, 
rhicfa  -was  commanded  br  Pracopiat  and  hit  lien- 
lemnt  Leo.  Procopina  defeated  the  Ambi  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
ioaay  of  Leos  vho  abandoned  Prnxipins  in  the  heat 
(tf  a  general  action.  Procopiiu  was  killed  while 
endeaYTKuing  to  rooae  the  cpirit  of  his  soldierB, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Nstvithstanding  these  nnbronrable  ooeur- 
Raees,  the  Oieekt  canied  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
jiately  RcaDed  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
Btta  exile.  The  new  cooininnder-in-chief  of  the 
Biedc  orniy  in  Italy  was  Stephanns  Haxentiaa, 
an  incoanpetent  general,  who  was  aoon  anpeneded 
m  ioM  command  by  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the  graad- 
&tber  of  Nicephorua  Phocas  who  beoune  emperar 
■I  963.  This  hi4ipened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicepfaonu  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  aad  forced  them  to  content 
thenaelTee  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  Imt  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  tocceeded  Basil  aa  Leo 
VI.  Philosophua,  was  for  some  time  the  &Tonrite 
tt  his  &ther,  till  one  Santablien  succeeded  in 
kindling  jeahmsy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  pnt  to  death  for  crimes 
whidi  he  had  neTcr  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
■nrei  that  he  had  bets  abused  by  a  traitor.  Son- 
tabaicn  was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Banl  and  Leo  was  no  more 
tnohled.  In  the  month  of  Febmaiy,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  wh3e  hmiting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
rf  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  waa  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jecta  and  the  nations  of  Ennpe.  The  weak  go- 
Temment  of  Michael  III.  had  been  unirertally 
despised,  and  the  empire  nnder  him  was  on  the 
Insk  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  into 
aal  tronblea,  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organiaed  adminiatiation, 
and  increased  by  eonsidenbls  conquests.  As  a 
legidator,  Basil  is  known  for  baring  begun  a  new 
cnllectioa  of  the  hws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BtnAiical  Aicrra{f  u,  "Constitutiones  Basilicae,"  or 
■opiy  "Baailica,"  which  were  finished  by  bia  son 
Leo,  and  afiennrds  angmented  by  Ccnutantine 
Porphymgeneta.  The  bibUogiaphical  history  of  thia 
eode  bdongs  to  the  history  (^  Lio  VI.  Philosophus, 
(See  DieL  o/AuL  t.  v.  Satilka.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
tf  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  anther  of  a  small  woilc,  entitled 
Kt^JJuua  TapantTuiA  (i/.  npit  rir  4avroS  vlir 
Siarra  {Ktiorlatimum  Capita  LXYt.  ad  Zeonem 
fStai),  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.     It  contains  sixty-six  abort  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  eqiecially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sorereign.     Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
tudi  ts^  n^  vaiSoiireafi,  which  is  the  first ;  Ilfp) 
Ti^  iepwr ;    n«pi  SiwouKninii ;  Mcpl   df>x4i  ; 
Ibp)  Aiyov  rsActov,  Jtc,  and  Mtp)  iimyyiana 
Tpa^,  which  is  the  last.    The  first  edition  of 
tlw  »sik  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation. 
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by  F.  Mfnrellns,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi< 
tion  was  published  by  Etemke,  with  the  tiansbtion 
of  Mo^elln^  Basel,  1633,  8to.;  the  edition  of 
Diansfeld,  Oottingen,  1674,  8ra,  is  Talued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  tianslstion  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
Tolune  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  "  Imperiura 
Orientale,"  Paris,  17-29- 

(Pre&ce  to  the  ErkaiUtiamn,  in  Bandurius 
dted  above ;  'Imax.  zvL ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Orammat  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric.  iW.  Gtok.  viii.  pp.  42,  4a)         [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (BofflAsior),  empovr  of  the 
East,  waa  the  elder  aon  of  Romanua  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  A.  d.  958 ; 
he  bad  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manos  ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
phce  in  96S,  his  infimt  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  goaidianabin  Af  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania ;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimiaces,  who  succeeded  ta 
his  phce.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimiaces  r» 
ceived  poison  in  Cilida,  and  died  in  Constantinopla 
in  the  month  of  Jannaiy,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantino  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  hanseli^  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  cars  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himaelf  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  tha 
Roman  empire  in  the  East 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  comaumded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Scleras,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Araba 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtsining  great 
succeaaes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  esc^ied,  and  waa  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wan  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Ba(^d&d,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  wero 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  mads  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
wna  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
aims  since  the  time  of  Beliaarios,    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  lasted,  with  a  few  interrnptiona, 
till  1018,  with  a  raceenful  campaign  in  987;  and, 
during  the  following  yean,  he  made  conqaeit  after 
conquett  in  the  aouth-weitem  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeinu  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  orenan  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Haring 
marched  back  into  Theasaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  bonks  of  the  Sperchios,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephonis 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  Bnt  as  early  as  1003, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thiace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back ;  and  daring  the 
twelve  following  yean  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  bat  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephoms  Xi- 
phias. The  Bnlgaiians  were  routed  at  Zetaninm. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cmel  order  to  pat 
their  eyea  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hnndred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senviless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  ai^rwards,  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continoed  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Iioac  Angeloi. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  whicb  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Selems  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocaa,  but  penoaded  his  victor  to  make 
conmion  caase  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  iiill  pardon  to  the  cunning  Selems ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorioos  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  a  suocessfnl  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Sderus  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
ms Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  bat  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedienob  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conqaest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  soc- 
cessor  was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantine 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  premised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  firock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  tow  of  ahatinence. 
He  was  of  conne  much  piuised  by  the  deigy ;  bnt 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wan, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapadons  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  leh  the 
enormons  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonanu(voLii.p.225) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  I 
bttt  this  is  either  an  enoraoos  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  thoogh  great  aa  a  gene- 
ral, was  nn  unlettered,  ignonnt  man,  and  daring 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  liteiBtnnf  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedran.  p.  645,  &e.  ed.  Paris; 
Olycas,  p.  305,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vnL  iL  f. 
197,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Tfaeophan.  p.  458,  Ac  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  fionily  of  the  Hinucs 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  fint 
century  b.  c  It  is  frequently  written  Basilint, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Baailna,  which  is  aba 
shewn  to  be  the  eoneet  form  by  the  line  of  Loon 
(iv.  416), 

o  Et  Wasilnm  videre  dneem,"  Ice. 

1.  (MlNUCitrs)  Basildk,  a  tribone  of  the  sol. 
diers,  served  under  Salla  in  Greece  in  hia  campaign 
against  Archehins,  the  general  aS  Hithridatea,  ■.  c. 
86.    (Appian,  MiOr.  50.) 

2.  M.  MiNVciDs  BAsaus,  (Cie.  pro  Ctmnd, 
38.) 

S.  MiNucnrs  Basildi,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  A|via 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infiunous  bt  robboiea.  (Cic. 
ad  JU-filS  }  Ascon.  ns  MiUm,  p.  50,  ad.  Orciii.) 

4.  L.  MiNDciiTa  Basildr,  the  nnde  ef  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adoptad  ia 
his  will.     (Cic.  (is  (y:  iii.  IS.) 

5.  L.  MJuaucica  Bariluo,  whose  original  nana 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  hia  onde^  hf 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [Nol  4.]  He  served  Bader 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  ■■!  ^gpiasl 
Ambiorix,  a.  c.  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  sf 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Bob 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legioab 
(Caea.  B.  Q.  vL  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  pnMbiy 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  oat  of  the  dvil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  eonunanded  part  of  Caear^ 
fleet.  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  S3 ;  Lacon,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caesar's  nsiassins  in  B.  a  44,  altheagh,  tike 
Bmttts  and  others,  he  waa  a  peiional  firicnd  cf 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  k*  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slavaa, 
he  had  punidied  some  of  them  in  a 
manner.  (Appian,  A  C  iL  US,  iii.  98 ;  Ores.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  CioeroV  to  Bainlaa,  caa- 
gntnhiting  him  on  the  murder  of  Caeon.  (Ck.  atf 
Pam.  vi  15.) 

6.  (MiNUCius)  BASiLim,  is  attacked  hj  Goao 
in  the  second  PluiippeXc  41)  ai  a  tatoA.  tt  Aa- 
tony.  He  would  therefore  seem  to  bt  a  diAnait 
person  bam  No.  6, 

BA'SSAREUS  (Boffoapt^).  a  snnania  cT  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Gsrai.  i.  18.  II ;  Moerob.  SaL  i.  IS^ 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Gieeka, 
is  derived  irom  ficmifa  or  JSooviyU,  the  kog  mha 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenada  naad  ta 
wear  in  Thnce,  and  whence  the  Mafnada  tbaa- 
selves  ore  often  colled  6aasanM  oc  batmrUm.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  ooaaacted 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  0Qtmpb,  a  fox  (H»- 
sych.  s.  e.  Paaaifoi),  probaUy  beeansa  it  waa  on- 
ginally  made  of  iox-skins.  Othen  derive  the  nana 
Bossarens  bom  a  Hebrew  word,  aecordii^  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  wpe- 
rfilrfiit,  that  is,  the  pncorsor  of  the  vint^ow  Oa 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Ita^ 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  gongeat  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Thiaciaa  ha»- 
sanu  [L.&J 
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HASSIA'SA,  one  of  the  namei  of  JuGs  Soemia*. 

[Ul.<«UNUS,  No.  i  ;    SJOKJIU&J 

BASSIA'NUa  1.  A  Roman  of  diatinction  k- 
kcted  bj  Contaotine  the  Gnat  a<  the  hiuband  of 
Ins  listn  Anastaua,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caeai  and  the  goremment  of  Italy,  altliough  pro- 
Inbij'  nerer  actnaUy  inrcated  with  theae  dignitiea. 
For,  whOe  ncfpttiationa  wm  {lending  with  Licinius 
R^cctiBg  the  latification  of  thi«  arrangement,  it 
na  diKoiered  that  the  hut-named  prince  had 
Ucn  Hcretly  lampering  with  Bauianns,  and  had 

riaded  him  to  form  a  tieaaonable  plot  against 
hnxher-in-laar  and  bene&etor.  Conitantine 
pnanptlf  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
tfce  diacorety  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  hit  col- 
leagoe  led  to  a  war,  the  remit  of  which  ia  recounted 
daewhere.  [CoKSTANTisua]  The  whole  hiatory 
af  thia  intrigue,  ao  interesting  and  important  on 
•cooimt  of  the  momentous  coniequencea  to  which 
it  erentmlly  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  dcpenda 
alnust  ezelBsiTely  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valeiiaa  to  his  edition  of  Anumanus 
KanxUinus, 

'1.  A  Pboenidan  of  hnmble  extraction,  who 
iKnrtheleaa  numbered  among  his  lineal  deacend- 
■ata,  in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
uoiiiediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Aoguatae,  —  Caracalla,  Oeta,  Elagabalua,  Alex- 
ander Scvems,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
Smbouj  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
eaptnr  (Sept.  Sererus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
ha  Csrscalla,  Elagabalua,  and  Alexander  SeTcnu 
sU  bore  the  name  of  Unssianus ;  and  we  find  his 
gimd-daughter  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Basaiana  in 
s  teoidubk  tnlingiiar  inaciiption  discoTered  at 
Veiitiae  and  pnbliahed  with  a  diaiertation  at  Rome 
is  iiSS.  (Aurelius  Victor,  l^iiL  c  21,  has  pre- 
itTved  his  name ;  and  fzom  an  expression  uaed  by 
IKon  Caasins,  Ixzviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Arana,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
genealogical  table  {ffefixed  to  the  article  Carjl- 
"U.A.)  [W.R.] 

B.'ISSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  A.  D.  258  and  259.  One 
of  theae  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Baairas  who 
osds  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
litraue  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Qotha  could  not  be  Tanqoiahed  unless  the  chief 
araator  of  Rome  should  devote  hia  life  for  his 
*o(^tiy ;  bat  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
eiKBte  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
penon  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himael£ 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  reij  problematicaL 
lAwl  Vict.  £^.  c.  3i  ;  comp.  Julian,  Caa.  p. 
11,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  II.)       [ W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  fonned 
°Maf  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
*od  as  celebiated  for  his  iambic  lays,  **  Ponticns 
how,  Bossas  qnoqna  danu  iambo,"  but  ia  not 
noticed  by  Quintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  uniesa  he  be  the  Bassos  iimiiliarly  addressed 
hj  Piopertius.  (Eleg.  i.  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
tliat  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
sad  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  paaaage  in 
Apuleiiis  the  giaiumarian  (Da  Ortiogmpk.  §  43), 
tlttt  Batba,  and  not  Bauiu,  is  the  troa  reading  in 
IIk  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
■ttTe  been  successfully  combated  by  Weicbert. 
{Ot  L.  Vario  Foeta,  £xcnra.  ii.  Dt  Battii  quibta- 
*>«,  Jc.) 
2.  A  dramatic  {oet,  contempoiaty  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  ha 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  &te  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
1.  c  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  t.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  irequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  ot  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  aometimea 
without  any  praenomen,  aometimea  called  Jvlim  and 
sometimes  'J'uUiat.  It  is  not  possible  to  aay  exactly 
whether  all  these  passagea  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tuilitu 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Jnlius  Bassus  aaid  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  ff.N.  xz.) 
to  hare  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  hia 
work  D»  IMiru  Propriit,  and  whom  he  calls  Kfi- 
Tttrot  Siacot.  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  TuUius  is 
•aid  by  Caelins  Anrelianus  (De  Morb.  Aeut.  iii.  16. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextios  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  II.  A',  zx.)  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (Dt  Mat.  Med,  i.  piaet)  and  SU  Epi- 
phauios  (A  dv.  Ilaer.  i  1 .  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany;  and  several  of  hia  medi(^  formulae  are 
pteaerved  by  Ai^tios,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric  Bibliatk.  Gr.  vol.  xiii  p.  101, 
ed.  vet ;  C  Q.  KUhn,  AddiL  ad  Elenek,  Medic  a 
Fahr.  4-&  ExMb.  fiisc.  iv.  pw  1,  &c)       [W.  A.  O.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primn%  x.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hid. 
iJLSO.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'OIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  OraL  23;  QuiutiL  x.  I,  102,  &c.; 
Senec.  Suatar.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual  i  Plin.  H.  N.  Praet, 
^.  iii.  £,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  ro- 
fened  to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Baaaus,  and  not  of  hia  hiatory  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Biihr  and  others  have  asserted. 
Uis  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
OraL  c.  23)  rejects  Tlffiu,  and  shews  &om  Priacian 
(lib.  viil  p.  371,  cmI.  Krehl),  that  Publiut  ia  mora 
likely  to  be  correct  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  leam  that  he  waa  a  triumvir  mone- 
talia  in  the  reign  of  Auguatus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  apeaka  (de  Ira,  iii.  18)  of  a  Betilienua 
Baasus  who  waa  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Becillinus  Casaiua,  who,  Dion  Caasiua  aays 
(Ux.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caliguk, 
A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  a  59  (Cic  ad  Alt  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
tSUt  the  loss  of  the  bottle  of  Phanalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endear 
voured  to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  be  was  successful;  but  his  designs 
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were  discovered  by  Sextui,  who,  howerer,  forgave 
him  on  hia  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  Older  to  aaaist  Mithridates  of  Pergamua.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seind  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextus ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassna,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilida.  Baasns  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  retnm  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistins  Vetos,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonins  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bassna.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  Deitoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistiua,  Statiua  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  rcpulae,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  B.  c  43, 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Moicns 
and  Criapua,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  zlvii,  26 
— 28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ill  7.7.  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic 
pro  Dell.  8,  9,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  9,  zv.  13,  ad  Pom.  zi 
1,  Plulip.  zi.  13,  ad  Pom.  zil  II,  12  ;  IJT.  BpU. 
114,  121;  Veil  Pat  ii,  69 ;  Strah,  zri,  p,  752; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (/.  e.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus,  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement.  Bassos  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextos  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after^ 
words  Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  becansc  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  is  the  tomult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quiiitilian  (i.  1.  §  95)  observea,  "At  Lyricomm 
idem  Homtius  fere  solus  legi  dignnt. ...  Si  qnem- 
dam  adjicere  veils,  is  erit  Caesios  Baasui,  qnem 
nuprr  vidimus  -.  scd  eum  longe  praecedont  ingenia 
viventium."  Two  lines  only  c^  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  uiese,  a  dactylic  hezft- 
motet  from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diompdcs  (iiL  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Persitts  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  ho  was  des- 
troyed along  with  his  viUa  in  A.  D.  79  by  the  enip- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  avervhehned  Ilaciihiiem 
and  Pompeii.     He  must  not  be  coofnnided  sritk 

2.  Caesius  Basani,  a  Roman  Gtammaiisi  of  as- 
certain date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  ratitU 
"Ars  Caeaii  Basd  de  Metris,"  whidi  is  giia  ii 
the  "  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctom  Antiqiii'  tf 
Putachius  (Hanov.  1605),  pp.266.V267l.  [W.R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  sDmamed  Sdulat- 
tieus,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  At 
GeopoHica  (r«flnroyipt^),  or  work  on  Agiiaitlai^ 
which  is  oaually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Coiiii» 
tine  Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911—959.)  Cit- 
aianua  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  bf  ills 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thns  ohaiid 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  m  kniv  is< 
thing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  sat 
was  bom  at  Maratonymnm,  probably  a  (Sate  it 
Bithynia.  (G«^>on.  t.  6,  oomp.  v.  36.)  The  wait 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  conuits  of  tvnitf 
books,  and  is  compiled  &om  various  authors,  vkas 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  folio*- 
ing  is  an  alphabetical  list: — Six.  Juui-i.lni- 
CAND8  ;  ANAroLicuB  of  Berytus  [f.  161,  b.]; 
Appulbius  ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Ajubiotbib,i1» 
philosopher  ;  Dahogbbon  ;  DBMOcamn;  Vh 
DVHira  of  Alexandria;  CASSltrs  DiONTSUt  <( 
Utica  ;  Diophanzs  of  Nicaea  ;  FioRisnxra; 
Fronto  ;  UiBROcLBS,  governor  of  Bithynissjto 
Diocletian  ;  Hitfocratbs,  of  Cos,  a  vetnicsiy 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantise  the  Gnit; 
Lbontinits  or  LcoNTtrs  ;  NEsroa,  a  poet  is  Ik 
time  of  Alexander  Severua  ;  PAMPBttcaof  Ato> 
andria;  Parahds;  Pblaoonior;  PtoibuW 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  Isothen  Qointiuct  (Oofr 
anus  and  Maximus)  ;  Tarbntikus  ;  Thiow» 
TUB ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassismn  Bii« 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extrscts  of  hii  »»^ 
namely,  oc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  theOcofSM 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  diftnst 
books,  which  are  as  follow :  1 .  Of  the  stna?*" 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stais.  ^U 
general  matters  appertaining  to  ngricultsre,  iM  > 
the  different  kinds  of  com.  3.  Of  the  «»• 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  <  >>> 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6— «.  W  « 
making  of  wine,  9,  Of  the  cultiration  of  at 
olive  and  the  making  of  oiL  10—12.  Of  bo* 
culture.  IS.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  mjnii* 
to  pUnts.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  biids'* 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  asd  ■ 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  '"'"••  ,?'5 
and  camela.  1 7.  Of  the  breeding  of  ottle.  11^ 
the  breeding  of  aheep.  19.  Of  doga,  hsiti,"* 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.     20.  Of  nabeti 

The  Oeoponica  was  first  published  at  V«B«  » 
I538,8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  brJiM 
Comariua.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  ths  » 
lowing  year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Baacl,  etfted JJ/- 
Alex,  ftiisicanns  from  a  manuscript  in  t«  ■' 
perial  library  in  Vienna.  The  next  w""*^^ 
published  at  Cambridge.  1704,  Bto,  •*"«'2 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipiigi  17t'i  *  ** 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclaa.  ^, 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Komaa  wip- 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  Uu  <> ' 
dream  prmniMd  to  discover  for  Nen  ,'''"?* 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dii"  •*? 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to^ 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  tnsMK* 
to  Rom«;  but  Bassos^  after  digging  about  >" '^ 
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Amtian,  wat  muble  to  find  tliem,  and  in  deipair 

ru  end  to  hii  Hfe,  a.  o.  66.     (Tac  Ann.  ZTi. 
-S;Si»tA'*r.3l.) 

BASSUS,  OA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  leatned 
|tiiiiim  iiii,  whoM  Cbaumfciru  and  treatise  De 
Origan  Ytrimm  tt  VoeabalorHtn  are  cited  by  Oel- 
lici  (iL  4,  iii.  9, 1 9,  t.  7,  zi.  1 7).  He  i>  probably 
tk  mne  with  the  writer  of  Uie  work  De  IXu, 
cpaka  of  by  Hacrobins  {SaL  i.  19,  iiL  6,  compare 
IL  18),  lod  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satinu  also 
faa  which  Fulgentios  Planciades  qnotet  a  line. 
(Srrm.  Awtiq.  Et/iUc.)  AVe  bear  of  a  Oavini  Baft- 
Hi  «l»  ni  praefectaa  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Tqm  (Plin.  ^.  z.  18,  32,  33),  bat  those  who 
mU  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
■We  hare  ereriooked  the  drennutance  that  the 
Mhorof  the  eonunentariea  declares,  that  he  beheld 
eitii  Iris  own  eye*  at  Argos  the  fionons  eqnns 
Sosna,  which  was  said  to  hare  belonged  in  sdo- 
odoo  to  Dohbella,  Caseins,  and  M.  Antonins; 
md  hmce  it  is  dear  that,  nnleas  in  addition  to  its 
(ttsEsr  property  of  entailing  ineritable  destruction 
i(a>  it!  possessor,  it  had  likewise  leceiTed  the  (^ 
tf  logger  life  than  erer  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
aim  hsrdly  hare  been  seen  by  a  contemponuy  of 
<ke  foonger  Pliny.  The  pnenomen  Gaviui  or 
Mte  hu  in  many  MSS.  been  cormpted  into 
tai  sr  CUat,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
■Uck  bas  giren  rise  to  considerable  eonfiision ; 
bl,  far  anything  we  can  prore  to  the  eontnry, 
ael  sf  the  aboTe-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
At  pen  of  a  distinct  individaal.  [W.  R.] 

BASSOS  JU'LIUa  [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 
B.\SSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  &e- 
flady  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
fi»lnuTtm,  leems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
^Mns  who  was  called  Atimu  albui  when  Qnin- 
liBss  «u  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
UnbaiiTC  wit    (QnintiL  ri.  3.  §S  27,  67,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  {AS?Aat  Biiinrai),  the 
■■Soften  ejrigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
oU,  hi  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  natire 
'  Snyma.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
foa,  on  the  death  of  Oetmaniens,  who  died  A.  n. 
"■   (Tse.  ^«.  iL  71.)  [P.S.] 

BA88US,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
"  puicilual  for  a  Tain  and  worthless  author.  In 
sktterto  Attiena  (xiL  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
OiitiponCatOihesays,''!  am  well  pleased  with 
*J  «i*fc,  bat  so  is  Bassos  Lodlins  with  his." 
S«  MSS.  here  hare  Camlimt.  [W.  K.] 

BA88U8,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
"was  fiom  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
Bidiyto be  adminl  of  the  fleet  at  Rarenna  and 
iTnamii,  a.  a  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
^^mg  the  coouBand  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
"tajred  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
«  VndEu,  Bassa*  was  sent  to  pot  down  soma 
wntsaees  in  Campraia.  (Tac.  /fiit  ii.  100,  iii. 
<%  3S,  40,  ir.  3.)  His  name  occun  in  an  in- 
*"?ti«i.    (Grater,  p.  673.) 

BASSUS,  POMPCyNIUS,  was  consnl  a.  d. 
^'i,  oidei  Septifflius  Sererus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
N«l  fcD  a  Tittim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
IJJP™'"'!  who  haring  become  enamoured  of  his 
f*  yJ  high-bora  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
•™"»  (m^thowj,  probably  great-giandaughter) 
I*  li.  AarcKna,  caused  Bassns  to  be  put  to  death 
^'^  seittte  under  some  friToIous  pretext,  and 
;*"  Bsiried  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
"»«nitttookplK«in221. 
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The  Bassns  who  was  goTcmor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracalhi  may  hare  been  the  bther  or  the  son  of 
the  abore.  (Dion  Cass,  IzxriiL  21,  Izziz.  6  ; 
Herodian,  t.  6,  6.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALGIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Slatius.  Quintilian  thna 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  rrhemens  et  poeticnm 
fuit  nee  ipsnm  senectute  matiurum."  The  hut 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  yonng,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  Me  is  the  "  tennis  Saleius"  of  JuTenal, 
one  of  _the  nnmerons  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  hut  at  a  later  period  his  wants  wera 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  281  heroic  hezameteia,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pninins  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whoso 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSSi,  while 
Wernsdor^  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  hibours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleins 
Bawns,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  ths 
piece  mnst  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
poation  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  gams  of 
dnnghta  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  SchoL  ad  Juv.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  nanow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-bom  and  wealthy  bard  ol 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdoif  is 
right  to  fiir  as  Piso  and  Lucan  an  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
anthor  in  qnestion  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassns,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  ^ood  of  Statins,  Serranns,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  mxna 
period.  (Qnint  z.  I,  90  ;  Dmlog.  d«  OraU.  oc 
5,  9 ;  Juv.  >-ii.  80  ;  Wemsdor^  Poett.  LM,  Jfmti. 
vol  iv.  p.  i.  pp.  86. 72,  76,  286.)         [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  dder  Seneca.  (Cbif 
(rao.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  omtor,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneok    (Cbafroei,  L  6,  7.) 

BATALUS  (BdroXoi),  according  to  lam^  tiis 
anthor  of  laadviona  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  eSeminate  flate-{jayer,  who  most 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  B». 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tntion.  (Pint  Dm.  4,  VH.  X.  OnU.  p.  847,  c.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  Vit,  Dan.  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske)^ 
Batalos,  the  ihtte-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appealed  on  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  penons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
Hat.  CriL  Cam.  Grace,  p.  333,  &C.)        [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (B<iTfia),  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or  of 
Tn»  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  r.  AJftimt),  the  wife  of  Dai- 
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danoa,  loid  mother  of  Ilut  and  Erichthonliu.  The 
tovrn  of  Bateia  in  Trona  waa  believed  to  hare  de- 
rived it*  name  fitim  her.  (Airian,  op.  Eiulali.  ad 
Horn.  p.  351.)  Tsetxe*  (ad  Lgeopk.  29)  calls  her 
a  slater  of  Scamander,  the  fiither  of  Teucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea ;  and  in  another  paaaage  (ad  Lycopk. 
1°29>))  he  calla  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanua,  by  the  name  of  Ariabe,  and  de- 
acribea  Erichthonioa  aa  her  eon,  and  Iliis  at  her 
grandiion,  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occiira 
in  Apoliodoma.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [U  3.] 

BATHANA'TIUS  (BaSowiTuwj^,  the  leader  of 
the  Cordiatae,  a  Qaaliah  tribe,  who  inTadedVreeoe 
with  Brennua  in  a.  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennua,  Bathanatius  led  hia  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  deacendanta  were 
called  Bathanati.    (Athen.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

DATHYCLES  (BaSuxAqt),  a  celebrated  artiat 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr(IIeyne,^«ii9.uli^. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  conatiucted  for  the  Lacedaemoniana 
the  colosaal  throne  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  baa-reliefs,  and  sup- 
ported and  snnnounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  waa  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  higih,  to  which  a  head,  aims,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  aifizcd.  Accord- 
ingly thia  atatue  waa  atanding  on  the  throne,  and 
not  aitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
atrange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
atandlnK  on  it  muat  have  looked.  Pauaanioa  (iii. 
I U.  §  6)  givea  a  minute  deacription  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  aculpturea  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatiemere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  rcatore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  bia  "Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indiatinctnesa  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  faaa-reliefs,  or  vrrought 
in  any  other  materiaL  (K.  0.  MiiUer,  Haadb.  d. 
ArcAiUil.  §  85.)  The  same  doubta  exiat  aa  to  its 
height,  which  Quatremere  fizea  at  thirty  cubita, 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  ZeOtchnft/ur  OtmJi. 
d.  alt,  KuHtt,  L  p.  279,  &C.)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
clea  we  have  no  definite  statementa  of  the  ancient 
writer*.  However,  all  modem  acholara  (Winckel- 
mann,  BSttiger,  Voaa,  Quatremere,  Wekker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiencfa  agree,  that  he  mnst  have  Bou- 
rished  about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  waa  evidently  wrong  (Epoeim,  p.  34, 
Anm.  f.  53)  when  he  pbced  Bathyclea  a*  early  aa 
Ul.  29,  relying  moatly  on  a  paaaage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  6),  which  however  is  fiir  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voaa,  Myik.  Briefi,  ii.  pi  188;  SUlig, 
Catal.  Artiff.  «.  c,)  [W.  L] 

BATH  Y  LLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  &«ed- 
man  and  fiivourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Pylades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  Utter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  PiaUmumtu, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
dosses  at  Rome,  and  fonned  one  of  the  moat  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllu*  excelled  in  comic,  while 
I'yladca  waa  preeminent  in  tragic  penonification* ; 
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each  had  a  nnmeroaa  traiu  of  diadples,  each  •** 
the  founder  of  a  achool  which  transmitted  his  baia 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  canndeted 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  dtiiena,  rtsenUiog 
in  its  character  the  bctian*  of  the  Cims,  and  Ike 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  paaioiis 
and  violent  contests,  which  aometiDiea  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodiJied.  The  nature  and  peodi- 
aritics  of  these  exhibition*  are  explained  in  iIm 
DkL  of  Ant  $.  r.  Pamlomimia.  (Tac  ^bil  lU; 
Senec.  Qmieil.  Natar.  viL  32,  Cctnc.  v.  pncC ; 
Juv.  vL  63;  SneU  Cktm.  45;  Dion  Csm.  lir. 
17 ;  Plat.  ^mp.  vii.  8 ;  Macnb.  iL  7 ;  Atkea.  i. 
p.  70  ;  Zosimut,  i.  6  ;  Suid.  $.  v>.'0fx?)ta  snd 
MnMupot.) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  ts 
Tib.  CL  Donatns,  a*  "  poeta  quidam  nediocri^* 
the  hero  of  the  Sto  iws  jsois  vobit  itarj.  (ViL  Viif. 
xviLi70.)  [W.B.] 

BATHYLLUS  (Bi(«vXXat),  a  Pytbagonaa 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Bnatinai  sad 
Leon  of  Metapontnm,  Alcmaeon  of  Cntona  [Au> 
HAKON]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natoial  PUk- 
sophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  8X)  [A  0.] 

BATIS  (Bard),  the  sister  of  Epicnnu,  wks 
married  Idomeneut.     (Diog.  Laert.  z.  23.) 

BATON  (Btiruv),  the  charioteer  of  AmpliiaiaD& 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampnt,  snd  balk 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  i 
Thebes.  Baton  waa  afterwards  worshipped  ai  s 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Aigos.  He  was  R| 
presented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  at  Del|iki 
hia  atatue  atood  by  the  aide  of  that  of  Ampkiaini, 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Ai{im. 
(ApoUod.  iu.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  il  23.  $  2,  v.  17.  S  4, 
X.  10.  §  2.)  Stepbonua  of  Byuntium  (i.e.'^>na) 
atates  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Am^iaaa% 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Ilaipyia  in  UllW 
but  Stephwua  aeema  to  confound  here  thenjtkieal 
Baton  with  the  hiatorical  penon  menluned  ia  tki 
following  article.  [L>  S.] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  aon  of  Lngn^ 
a  Dalmatian  chie^  who  joined  the  Romaaa  ia  tkot 
war  with  Philip  of  Macwloo.  &  a  200.  (Uk 
zzxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaden  of  one  of  thenat^ 
midable  inauirectiona  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  Tba 
one  belonged  to  the  Dyaidiatian  tribe  of  the  Oakat- 
tiana,  and  the  other  to  the  Breuoana,  a  Panaania 
people.  The  innuiectioa  broke  out  in  DshaaHs^ 
X.  a.  6,  when  Tiberius  waa  engaged  m  his  lenM 
Qerman  expedition,  in  which  Iw  waa  actiaafa"''" 
by  Valerius  Meaaallinua,  the  governor  of  DaloaM 
and  Pauuonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  am;  ■t*' 
tioned  in  those  countriea.  The  ezamiJe  of  it 
Dalmatiana  waa  aoon  followed  by  the  Biaa»t 
who,  nndcr  the  command  of  their  countJ7manlla% 
marched  i^ainst  Sinnium,  but  were  defealsd  V 
Caeciaa  Severua,  the  governor  of  Moesia,  wks  hat 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  M""**!* 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  bit  was  taim. 
to  accomplish  anything  in  penon  in  etoees"*}* 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  •""*  • 
battle :  he  despatched  others,  however,  i«  comma** 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  sesrcosit  * 
far  aa  Apoilonia,  and  defeated  the  Bomaas  II 
battle.  ^ 

The  newa  of  this  formidable  ootbeak  reealW 
Tiberiua  from  Germany,  and  he  aent  Mewallin" 
ahead  with  part  of  the  treopa.  The  W»^ 
Bato  hod  not  yet  recovered  from  hii  wwmd,  hU" 
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-ancfthelen  advanced  agaiut  Meoallbras,  and 
inoed  a  nctory  oTer  him  ;  but  being  ihortlf  after 
matti  in  Iiia  toni,  be  fled  to  his  Brencisn  name- 
nke.  The  two  Bstoa  now  united  their  ibieea,  and 
took  poHeieion  of  the  mountain  Ahna,  near  Sip- 
nimi,  whoe  they  remained  on  the  defenave,  and 
miinlainHl  themaelTca  againat  the  attackt  of  Cae- 
amStrtroL  But  after  the  ktter  had  been  recalled 
to  Jlooia  by  the  iBTagea  of  the  tribe*  bordering 
ipon  hia  pnnnee,  the  Batoa,  who  had  now  no 
cMoj  to  oppoie  them,  ainee  Tiberina  and  Me«al- 
£ia  vcre  lemaining  at  Siicia,  left  their  poeition 
and  indnced  many  of  the  neighbonring  tribes  to  join 
tka.  They  nndertocdL  predatory  incnrrions  'on 
nery  side,  and  carefully  aToided  an  engagement 
irith  Tiberins.  At  the  commenoement  en  winter, 
tkty  matched  into  Macedonia,  bat  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  TbiadaD  Rhymetaleea  and  his  bro- 
tbsr  Raicyporia,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continnanoe  of  the  war  aUimed  Angnstoi, 
win  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
TibetniL  Oetmanictu  was  accordingly  sent  into 
tile  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  fresh  anny,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
sot  recalled,  aa  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
yesis  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Bo- 
mua  BcoompUshed  Tery  Uttle ;  the  chief  advantage 
vUch  they  gained  wras  the  conquest  by  Oerma- 
aiciis  of  loa  Masaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
ytu  (a.  i>,  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
vac  alBicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conie- 
^itace  of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
nfKs,  they  oonchided  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
Wlien  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
Ik  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  "  You  are  the  cause. 
Iiutod  of  sending  dogs  and  ahephaid*  to  take  care 
of  jDor  flocks,  yoa  send  wolves." 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Biencian 
Bsto  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinne*  or  Pin- 
atlas,  one  of  tha  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
kad  obtained  in  consequenea  tha  sovereignty  of  the 
Breudans.  Tha  Dalmatian  Bate,  suspecting  the 
dcugni  of  the  Brendan,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  priaoxiec,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
H  to  a  frnh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
^•imonians  joined  the  nndt,  but  Silvanus  Plan- 
tiu  nhdoed  the  Btendaas  and  several  other  tribes ; 
ud  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  al  the  following  year  (a.  D.  9), 
*ter  the  winter,  Tiberins  returned  to  Rome,  while 
uenasnicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  Bat  as  the 
*ar  vaa  still  protracted,  Auguatns  resolved  to  make 
a  vigoroui  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
'>!>>  «aa  lent  back  to  the  army,  which  tras  now 
dinded  into  three  parts,  one  ander  the  command 
•(  SUnons,  the  secood  under  M.  I/epidus,  and  the 
tliiid  onder  Tiberins  and  Ocrmanicns,  all  of  whom 
PfMecntad  the  vrar  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
difent  direction*.  Tiberins  and  Oermanicns 
naiched  against  Batos  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  veiy  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
>)<>■>,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
"nisiiied  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
°iit.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
desToured  to  persoade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
(istioos  with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
Iw  aliandoned  than  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Roman*  eventually  took  the  furt  and  aubdued 
'Im  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;   whereupon  Bato 
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ofi^icd  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberins  upon  pM- 
mise  of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Baw 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberias, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ao- 
cording  to  Suetonius,  because  be  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  vrith  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Caaa.  W.  29—34,  Ivi.  1, 10— 1 6 ;  VelU  Pat 
ii  HO— 114 ;  Suet  TIL  9, 16, 20;  Ov.  <•  Ponl. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (pirmr),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aiatns  of  Sicyon.  (Pint  j4^  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Conmientarie*  on  Persien  a&in 
(n^KTini,  Stntb.  ziL  pi  546.)  2.  On  the  tyranU 
of  Ephesos.  (Athen.  viL  p.  289,  &;  comp.  Suidaa, 
Ike.  Tbi0arf6pat  E^o-ioi.)  3.  On  Thesaaly  and 
Uaemonia.  (Athen,  ziv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tynany  of  Hieronymua.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  cl 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  z.  p.  436,  C)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SeboL  ad  Pind.  Itlk.  iv.  104, 
where  BSckh  reads  Btirw  instead  of  Bdros.) 

BATON  (BtCran'),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  B.  c.  We 
have  fiagmenta  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
Alrit\6s  or  AiruW,  Eutpy^rai,  AySfo^ros,  Xvif- 
tfaintTSr.  Hia  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  pasaages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  hirros,  Bdrrtu',  Bdtotr. 
(PluL  i&  Am.  et  AduL  p.  55  ;  Suidas,  a.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93;  Phot  Cod.  167;  Stoboeus,  Floriltg.  zcviii. 
18 ;  Athon.  ziv.  p.  662,  c.,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii  Ob 
279,  c,  IT.  p.  678,  t)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (B^paxor),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustut 
Pliny  (H.  N.  zzzvi.  5.  a.  14)  relate*,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Saoias  (Frog  and  lizard),  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  ezpenae  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  name* 
in  the  inacription  of  the  templea  (taaorjrftonoa 
tpanmUt).  But  being  denied  this,  they  niade  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  {in  eolHmimnan  firit,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epodi.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  fignrea  on  the  columna,  aonrcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I,] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occur* 
in  the  ancient  poem  "Ditae,"  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite miniona.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertaia  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Buttaru* 
to  be  the  name  of  the  penon  who  had  taken  poa- 
session  by  force  of  the  estate*,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dime"  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wemadorf  believea  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarw 
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u  merely  a  dialectic  fonn  for  BaaaanM  or  Baaaireui, 
a  nuiuune  of  Bacchiu.  Naeke,  loitly,  conceives 
Battama  to  be  the  name  of  a  alare  who  waa  a  skil- 
ful flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lired  with  the  author  of  the  "  Diiae" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
hod  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  <o 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  qneation. 
(Wemsdor^  PoeL  Lot  Mm,  iii.  p.  xlriii,  &&; 
Noeke,  in  the  AAeui.  JlTu.  ii.  l,p.  113,&c)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (B((tto>),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  ho  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  aecret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
n  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  ApoUo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  oU  he  knew,  whereupon 
Heiroes  touched  him  with  his  stafl!^  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met.  ii.  68B,  Ac.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  &] 

B.VTTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (BiiTTOf, 
BoTTititai),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  le-t ;  comp.  Thiige,  Ha  C^n- 
maaium,  §  42.) 

1.  BaTTOB  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  fiom 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polynmestus,  a  The- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princeaa.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  15.5.) 
By  his  bther's  side  he  waa  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  1 7th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut.  (Herod,  iy.  150;  Find.  Pglh.  W.  17, 
311,  45.5,  &c;  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Jta.  C^nm.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
first  caUed  *•  Aristoteles "  (Find.  Pfth.  t.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjectnie  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  leceired.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  lu,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  "king,"  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonisation  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Other*  again  have  supposed  Bdrroi  to  have  been 
derived  from  BarrapliW,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
■ire  of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.aad  HesycL  «. «.  Barren l^'i u> ;  camp.  Thrige, 
f  12  ;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (L  o.)  con- 
tiden  the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Kitaacl,  the  appellatian  of  the  oiaeular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satiae.  (Herod,  vii  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  coloniiation  of  Cyrene.  According  ta  the  ac- 
connt  of  the  Cymuwans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
eonsnlt  the  Delphic  oracle  about  Uie  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  waa  enjoined  to 
Maid  a  colony  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Tberaeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Qrinns,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
a*  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  oommand  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
lelnctanoe  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Hend.  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  MenecleS)  an  hiito- 
lian,  perhape  of  Bona  {apJSA)L  ad  Find.  Pylk.  it. 
10 ;  comp.  Thrige,  §S  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
Cordi  from  Thera  by  dvil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  bis  conntoy,  but  to  betake 
hiiaaelf  to  the  continent.    Lastly,  the  acconnt  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  b  a  strange  miztuie  of  flie  t«s 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  &ble  of  ApoUo'i  Ion 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thi^  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certaia  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  eoioniata  in  obedisBce  ta 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  ;n- 
tection  of  ApoUo  'Apxty*^^'-  (Callin.  Hftixm 
ApolL  65,  &c  56,  &C.;  Spanheim,  ad  lac;  ctaf. 
Miiller,  Dor.  u.  3.  |§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  §$  II,  1<,;S.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  vhidi 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pi»- 
bable  is  that  which  places  it  alxmt  640  a.  c 
(Miiller,  Ordom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  post  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  jrcsn 
aaaigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  nip  of 
Battua  1.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  ieltle- 
ment  of  two  yeara  in  the  island  Platea,  snd  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Axiris  on  the  nain-hoj, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  a  c 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  wbeno 
Ovid  (/iu,541)  calls  Battns  "eonditor  todar 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  if  known  of  the  life  of  Bsttsi  L 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  nuoeiiliil 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  kit  ia- 
fiuit  colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  gnsi  nanual 
advantogea  of  the  country,  and  in  asbjogstiiig  tbe 
native  tribea,  with  the  aaniatanm,  it  is  uid,  oif  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionia.  (Find.  PyH-  v.  72, 
&c;  Ariatot  ap.  &M.  ad  AriHafk.  PltLfli; 
Faua.  iiL  14.)  Diodoms  telle  us  {Etc  ilt  fHil 
VU.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  isiUsm 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutions!  kiif; 
and  Findar  {Pytit.  v.  1-20,  &c)  celebrates  his  pioa 
works,  and  especially  the  raad  (cuftni  Ms, 
comp.  Bockh,  PM.  Beam.  i/AOum,  bk.  iL  c.  Id) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  ncred  pnoi- 
sion  to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  hiuL  (Cailio. 
Hymn,  n  ApolL  77.)  Where  this  nod  janoi 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  pisced,  ifsit 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Find.  iyL  i.  I°A 
&c. ;  CatuU.  vii.  6.)  Hi*  snhjecU  wcuahipped  Ua 
a*  a  hero,  and  we  leam  from  Fauianiaa  (z.  \i)> 
that  they  dedicated  a  atatue  of  him  at  Delphi,  »■ 
presenting  him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  sjajli 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  cnwiiiii|  lua 
(See  Thrige,  §§  2B,  28.) 

2.  AitccaiLAUS  I.  ('ApctofXast)  was  a  «m  ■ 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  iccoiM 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  qfomlly  ia 
quiet,  for  16  yeara,  &  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  anmamed  "the  Hawy,*  F™* 
dually  from  hie  victory  over  Apnea  (Biwia  * 
EdSaW»)>  waa  the  son  of  Not  2,  and  the  tkiri 
king  of  the  dynasty ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  vb* 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kiill , 
between  Aiceeilaua  I.  and  the  preaant  Battas,  il 
founded  on  an  enoneoos  punctuation  of  iv.  i^  | 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  conaideaUt 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  |§  ^ '''^  *'< 
comp.  Plat  Cbr.  11.)  In  tUa  leign,  CjnX 
received  a  great  acoeasion  of  strength  by  the  la- 
flux  of  a  luge  number  of  colonists  fiooi  niioo 
parts  of  Greece,  prindpally  perhaps  fiom  ?«!»?«►. 
neens  and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  va" 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  s  sev 
division  of  Unda  (probably  to  enable  henelfta 
make  head  againat  the  neighbouring  Libyan),  sad 
who  were  fiuther  urged  to  the  migiatioD  by  tM 
Delphic  Oracle.  (Hend.  iv.  159,  comp.  c  Kl-I 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rias  to  fiuther  <■* 
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umiauaU  on  tbe  Libyan  tribei,  the  latter,  nnder 
Adiom,  their  king,  ranendered  tbenuelvee  to 
Afria,  king  of  Egypt,  and  dumed  his  ptotecdon. 
A  btttk  etuned  in  the  region  of  Iius,  n.  c.  570, 
ii  vhich  the  Egyptian!  mie  defeated, — thi*  being 
it  fint  time,  according  to  Herodotna  (ir.  IfiS), 
that  they  had  erer  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Gneka.  (Comp,  Herod,  il  161;  Diod.  L  68.)  This 
kttle  aecna  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
tt  we  lead  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amuis 
fmed  a  natiiage  with  Tadiiy,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
BD,  danghter  peibaps  of  Battoa  II.  (Wesaeling, 
ai  Utnd.  L  e.),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
nted  friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaeans.  By 
tlic  aaiae  nctory  too  the  aoTeteignty  of  Cynne 
onr  the  Libyans  waa  confirmed.  (Comp,  Herod. 
in.  160,  where  their  rmoU  from  Arcesilans  IL  is 
^Atn  <£)  It  waa  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
SfmbsUe  eonjectnie  of  Thrige's  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
nse  began  to  occapy  the  neighbooring  region  with 
Icr  cskmies,  which  aeem  to  hare  been  numerous. 
(FU./yi.  IT.  20,  34,  T.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
fath  d  Battoa  IL  it  is  hnpoaaible  to  settle  with 
nftMst  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
hjnd  the  year  670  &  c. ;  and  it  is  pore  conjeo- 
ta(  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thtige, 
ta  S60,  or,  with  Boohier  and  Larcher,  to  £54. 
(Thr^  §  39 :  Larcher,  ad  Hmi.  ir.  163.) 

4.  Abcuilads  II.,  son  of  Battas  II.,  waa  sor- 
■med  'the  oi^resaire'"  (X«*«»»»),  from  his  at- 
temptisg  pnbably  to  snbstitnte  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cjraaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
nmlsr  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
tUi  caoae  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
adfaod  hla  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
I'ttw  withdrew  feran  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  nme  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
x^t  fam  Aroesilaua,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quel] 
tail  nbeUion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leneon  or 
uwoe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
ni  iiis  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
^brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
M««r,  ioon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  bis  assaaain.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
Mae,  from  560  to  550  &  c. ;  according  to  others, 
few  554  to  544.  (Herod,  ir.  160 ;  Diod.  Exc  de 
Rrt.  H  Vii.  p.  232  J  Plat,  da  FiW.  MuL  pp.  260, 
!*ijThrige,  §§35,37.) 

5.  Battos  IlL,  or  "the  lame"  (x»^^«X  "n  of 
■*n»«a»"  U,  reigned  from  &  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
"  "Be  (late  it,  from  544  to  629.  In  his  time, 
tw  Cjrenaeaiu,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
W<*^auiTe  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
™  <liatie>Kd  too  perhaps  by  the  oonadousneas  of 
tie  ODg'a  inefficiency,  inTitesl  Demonaz,  a  Manti- 
»»»,  by  the  adrice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
Be  eooititiition  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
^tbe  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
^•1  snd  the  doe  distribntion  of  power  between 
w  lOTereign  and  the  commonalttr,  were  the  main 
™«Ilies  with  which  he  had  to"  deal  With  re- 
^.<o  the  feimer  point,  he  snbsdtttted  for  the  old 
"naon  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
■™«»«  lome  priTilege*,  in  regard  to  ti>eir  relation 
»lbe n.(>u)«o^  ,ete  reaerred  to  those  of  Thetaean 
"•**■";  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
J^  narrow  limits,  learing  to  the  king  only  cer- 
™  aelccted  landa,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
f^J  fonctiona  {rtftlrta  ml  IftMriras),  with  the 
2™«!«  probably  (see  Herod.  W.  166)  of  pie- 
"•"•T  in  the  counciL     We  hear  nothing  more 
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recorded  of  Battus  II L  The  diminntion  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
ugned  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  t.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  OTerthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  fiiU  operation  at  Cyrene, — via.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  goTemment.  (Herod,  ir.  161 ; 
Diod.  I.  e.;  Plut.  I.  e. ;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  Miiller,  I>or. 
iii.4.  §5,  iu.  9.  §13.) 

6.  AacniLADS  IIL,  ion  of  Battoa  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  abont  514  &  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  leign  he  was  driren  fitnn  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samoa,  returned  with  a  oomber  of  anxi- 
liatiet,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  landa.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stintlsting 
to  pay  him  tribute,  &  a  625.  (Hend.  iv.  I63-- 
165,  comp.  iii  IS,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotna  (iv.  164),  at  die  dia- 
covery  that  be  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  imder  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bibly,  being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fied  to  Alaiir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  &ther-in-hiw,  by  the  Bap- 
eaeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167-,  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  U  caUed  *'  the  Handsome"  (i 
KtAos)  by  Heradeides  Ponticns.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesihius 
IIL,  bat  this  point  seema  to  be  aettled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  {Pglh.  iv.  115.) 
The  opiuion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilans  I.  and  Battus  "  the  lame,"  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battoa  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Areesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posse*- 
sion  of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Peiaians,  about  512  b.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  C^rrene  (Herod.  L  &)inay  seem  to  point 
to  the  jaevaience  there  of  a  MtdiSng  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  aon  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesihius  III.  The  chtxmology  of  this  reign  ia 
involved  in  aa  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42—44.) 

8.  ARCBSiLAU8lV.,aon  probably  of  Battas  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  B.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  onr  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Bettiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  Poia.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.   Indeed 
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MM  mam  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  Mem*  to  have  been  to  induce  Arcenlaaft  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  coitne,  and  in 
particnlar  to  recall  Demophilua,  a  baniihed  Cyre- 
imean  noblanan  then  lirinB  at  Thebes,  (See  espe- 
cially iyiL  ir,  468,  &a,  M  yip  rif  <S-a«t,  k.  r.  A. ; 
BSekh  and  Diiien,  ad  loe.)  It  U  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  "Heiperides"  in 
the  Cyrenaie  Pentapolii  (afterwards  called  "  Bern- 
nice''  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Eoergetea)  wo* 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  -violence  or  not ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battns,  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  iind  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.  c  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olyrapia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyienaeao 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv..  34  ;  Aristot, 
PcUi.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  pUoe 
the  commencement  <i  popular  government  about 
450.  {Ha  Camimmam,  $$  34,  45,  46,  48 ;  comp. 
Miiller,  i)or.  iii.  9.  §  13l)  The  bther  of  Collima- 
ehus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidaa,  t.  v.  Ka%A(fi«xot);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  "  Battiades,"  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  £rom  the  nya]  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  m 
ApolL  65,  &C.,  ^.  37  ;  Ovid.  TVM.  ii.  367  s 
CatulL  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUBO  (Baiifa<  or  Boffv),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  lalla  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter;  but  the  common  story  rans  thos  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Bsnbo,  who  leceived  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  griei^ 
refill  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  rehtted,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Amobius  (Adv. 
Gmt,  V.  p.  175)  repents  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  lacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus is  oat  of  |dace  here.  The  difiiervnt  stories 
concerning  the  iecq)tion  of  Demeter  at  Eleuais 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Akalabus  and  Akalaphub, 
No.  2.]  [L.  a] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admiuion  by 
every  one  else  in  Uie  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation; and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priest*  in  his  temple;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expieesed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jnpiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  treesi    (Ov.  Met.  viii.  620-724.)  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS  (BaiwItX  *  Oreek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Sappho^    She  was  a  native  of 
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TMioB,Bndafn«idaf  Erinna.  Shediedatayontls- 
ful  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Eriiuia  n 
•aid  to  have  written  the  epiti^>h  upon  her  whick 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  onodia 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Bauds.  (AmOol.  Or.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Bef{dc.  Poel. 
Lfr.  Or.  p.  633.)  (L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  HAE'VIUS,  whooe  name*  ban 
become  a  by-word  of  soom  for  all  jealoos  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immep- 
tolity  solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
toward*  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  dutingnislted 
of  their  contemporsrie*,  and  would  pnbably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Viigil  (Ed.  iii.  90) :  "  Qui  Bavium  non  edit  amet 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,"  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  "rank  Maevius"  as  its  fieigbt,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Maims,  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upcn  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  c(  Srr- 
vius,  "  Maevius  et  Bavius  pesaimi  fnemnt  poetae, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  qnam  Viigilio,  mule  Horadus 
Epod.  X.  etc"  and  again,  apoo  the  "  serite  hordem 
campis,"  in  Gtorgic  L  210,  the  same  femmwitatof 
observes,  **  sane  reprehensns  Viigilio*  dicitor  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoe  versa 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  nt  tritiea  dioat," 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetic^  satire,  and  was  moieovec 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philaigyrina,  in  hia  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Edague,  after  giving  tbe  aame 
aoconnt  of  these  personages  as  SerVius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  **  curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  iuX 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointmenL  Finally, 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronide,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  Us 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cuppodocia,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olymjuad,  that  ia,  b.c.35. 
Porphyrion  {ad  Har.  Sal.  iL  Sw  239)  tells  n^  tbat 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  tbe  son  of 
Aesopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  {-lixd.  x.)  ob- 
serves, "  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicus  Horaiii,  ob- 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctoram,  ipsa 
sectator  vocum  antiqnamm,"  and  on  early  ano^ 
tutor  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  ha*  not  {baud 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  Iol 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  bem  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  tbe  tirst  book  of  bis  Oeor- 
gics,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudns  an,  sere  nodus — 
some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  vene  by 
exclaiming 

— habebis  fiigore  febrem. 
And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  AmU- 
btiooliea,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  aa  a  parodj 
upon  the  Edogues  soon  after  their  pohljcatiwi. 
(Donat.  Fit.  Virg.  vii.  §28,  xvi  §  61 ;  Wcichcn. 
Poet.  Lai.  Rtlim.^  Ac,  p.  308,  &e.)  [W.  R.] 

BEBIUS  MASSA.    [Hassa.] 

BEBRYCE  (B«l^i^),  one  of  tbe  Dornid*. 
whom  Apollodora*  (ii.  1.  §  5)  call*  Bryee,  aad 
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faa  whan  the  Bpbrjces  in  Bitb^ia  WWB  be- 
iincd  to  faaTc  dornd  their  name.  (Ewtath.  ad 
Dimgt.  Pmeg.  805.)  Other*  hmrarer  dcrimi  the 
Mrrca  from  s  hero^  Bchrrx.  (Steph.  Byi.  ».  cl 
*«>»»-«».)  [L.  S.] 

BEDA8,  ■  Kolptor,  the  wd  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
■ppn,  Kaiptand  a  pnying  yonth  (Plin.  H.  N. 
Kvm.  8.  a.  1 9),  probably  the  original  of  which  tha 
<K  bnuoe  atatoe  in  Berliii  i<  a  copy.       {W.  I.] 

BEGOE,  an  Etniaean  nympb,  who  wai  belicred 
l>  hm  written  the  ^n/Ui^antenm,  probably  the 
ait  af  poniirin^  places  which  had  been  itmck  by 
ligttning.  Tbia  religioaa  book  waa  kept  at  Rome 
i>  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
baaka  and  the  Canmna  of  the  MarciL  (Serr.  ad 
Jo.  ri.  7a)  [L.  a) 

BELEMU&     [AuLLio.] 

BFLESIS  or  BE'LESYS  [BiHmts,  B4\t<m), 
Ike  naUeat  of  the  Chaldaean  prieata  at  Babykn, 
vha,  aetnrdiBg  to  the  acconnt  of  Cteaiaa,  ia  aaid, 
m  conjanction  with  Aihacea,  tha  Made,  to  faava 
imtkmwn  the  old  Aaayrian  empire.  [AaBACxs.] 
Baeaa  afterwards  ivceired  the  mtrapy  of  Babylon 
hn  Arhwes.     (Diod.  ii.  24,  &e.  28.) 

BETLOIUS  or  BtyLOIUS  {Bi\-rm},  the  leader 
•f  that  ditiaion  of  tha  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  B.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Xaeedonian*  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
Itny  Ceannna,  who  bad  then  the  anjaeme  power 
ia  Macedonia,  waa  killed ;  bat  the  Oanb  did  not 
UIow  np  thnr  victiKy,  and  the  rest  of  Qieece  was 
^ued  ibr  a  time.  (Pana.  x.  19.  §  4 ;  Joatin. 
nir.  &) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  U  BeU^m;  SdaTonie 
W  ■White  Prince"),  remaikaUe  as  being  the 
peaiest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byaatine  empiTe  erer  produced.  He  was  bom 
•Imt  A.D.  SOS  (comp.  Procop.  Ootk  i.  B,  Pert.  J. 
12)  at  Clennania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Pncop.  Vami. 
>■  II,  ieAatif.  iv.  I.)  Hia  public  life  is  so  much 
nixed  np  with  the  history  of  the  timea,  that  it 
seed  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  hia 
Ppnte  life  is  known  to  na  only  through  the  narra- 
<>n  of  the  licentionaneaa  and  intrigues  of  his  nn- 
»«thy  wife  Antonina  in  the  Seoet  History  of 
Prao^iua.  lie  first  ^)pear*  as  a  young  man  in 
^  •errice  of  Justinian  <mder  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
*-  n.  420^27  (Procop.  i>er».  i.  12),  and  on  the 
•Rcsiion  of  the  finmer,  was  made  general  of  the 
Esatcni  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Pep- 
"Bs,  A.  n.  629-^32  (Procop.  Ptn.  i.  IS— 21)s 
•kortlr  aiier  which  he  manicd  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wnlth  and  rank,  but  of  bw  birth  and  morala, 
ul  following  the  profeaaion  of  an  actress.  (Procop, 
^'aC  Aram.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  loeiies  of  his  history  were  the  wan 
■l!>>ntt  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Ua- 
•mgoAs  in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (▲.  D.  533,  534)  was 
<(«edily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
tate  of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  fiiml 
werlhrow  of  the  Vand«l  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Piocop.  Vand.  L  11,  ii.  8.)  His  triumph 
■B  S34  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
tt  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
mbject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
OftiTes  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
•f  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jemsalrm,  that  had  been  carried 
&t>m  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Oenaeric  He  also 
(lions  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonihdna)  bad 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  tha 
revnse  (Cedrenos,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  i>.535, 
waa  inangnrated  with  great  ajdendour  aa  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forma.  (Procop.  Vaad.  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  conaiats  of  two  acta,  tha  ftfA 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  eecond  (a.  d.  544—548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claima  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  tha 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus,  It  was  marked  by 
Bdiaarinsis  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naplea 
(537X  by  hia  auoceaafiil  defence  of  Rome  againat 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Ootbs, 
Vitiges  (March,  537— March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  el  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself  Dec.  539. 
(ProGopL  Gotk.  L  5,  iL  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  tha  jeakmay  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
trium{3i.  (Procop.  Golk.  iii.  ],) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  vnus  waa 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  underNnshirvan 
or  Choamea  (541—543)  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  25^  fiom 
which  he  waa  again  recalled  by  the  intiiguea  of  the 
empreaa  Theodora,  and  of  hia  wife  Antonina,  and 
eacaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  hia  complete  submisaion  to  hia  wife. 
(Procop.  Hut.  Arcam.  3,  4.) 

The  aeomd  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Beliaa- 
riaa  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  A.  D.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  ObM.  iii.  2—9.)  Bdisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  taiae  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
qnerora,  and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
sncceasfiUly  defended  it  againat  them.  (Procop. 
GUh.  ill  1 3 — 24.)  Hia  career  waa  again  cut  ahort 
by  the  intrignea  of  the  Bysantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lncania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  GUk.  iiL  29—32),  and 
left  hia  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narsea 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Oatrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  eatabliahment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravaona.  (Procop.  Golh.  iv.  21 — 35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—^54.) 

The  laat  victory  of  Belinrina  waa  gained  fai  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgariana,  A.  D.  559. 
(Agadk/ftif.  V.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198,199.) 
In  A.  D.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  hia  fortune  waa  seques- 
tered. AH  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes 
ff.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  ia  preaerved 
to  na  with  more  than  naual  accuracy — by  the  fiict 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pen.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  dreumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fiune  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  from  the  termination  of  tha 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left.  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  followa  the  atory  of 
John  Malida  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanea  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  be  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  hia  own  palace  (a.  d.  663,  564)  and 
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lestored  to  hia  honoure  eight  monAi  before  hU 
death;  whilat  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Beliaariot,  ou  the  aathority  of  an  ononymoiu  writer 
of  the  elerenth  century,  and  of  Tzetiea  in  the 
twelfth  centnry,  has  endeaToured  to  reTive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  banded 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  centnry  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  &nious  through  tho 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  ont,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
b^ging  in  the  words  preserred  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tzetzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis, 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
nneonquerable  presence  at  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveneM  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  eSiected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hul.  Aream.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
eariier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  hii  forbearance 
towards  hii  enemies.  (Procop.  Famd.  L  16,  17| 
Oolk.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Oibbon  "  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,"  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals'  insniM,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  remarlcable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  tlie 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  A^ca,  Perna,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Woria,  vol.  li.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  hi*  two  rices — the  avarice  of  hi*  later  life 
(Procop.  Hut.  Anan.  6),  and  his  uxoriansness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  a*  the  great  Siuah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantino  (Procop.  «6trf.  I), 
A.  D.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
{/bU.  1-3),  A.  D.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylvorius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
A.  D.  SS7.  (Gotk,  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Ifut.  Aram.  i. 
6,  OoO.  iii.  30.) 

The  eflffsets  of  his  career  are — 1,  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
rna»s  of  ancient  literatim  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  It  to  the  West;  both  of  which,  but  far  his  ap- 
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petnmcei,  must,  humanly  speaking;  have  penM 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbariaos.  2.  The  tiwlj 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  oithodez  bitli  is 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  iti  grestot 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  GMha 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  prorincea.  S.  Tbe 
temporary  infusian  of  Byiantine  ait  and  of  lit 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  estabtishmoit  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  tho  ruins  of  the  Gum- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitntiim  of  tlw  B;- 
santine  for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Afiics  ssi 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  prepsntioa  fa  tkor 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  cnqncm^ 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  froia  the  bet  cf 
hi*  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  s  diiUst 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  tlm  to 
become  the  home*  of  a  warlike  and  rigoma  si- 
tion. 

The  anthoritie*  for  the  life  of  BeGiaiiu  aie  As 
works  of  Procopins ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  ^ 
thias(v.  I5,20)andTheophanes(pp.l98,199);aBd 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  alwK^  Is  taaim 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Oibbon  (oc  41  and  41); 
Lord  Mahon's  Ufi  <^  Bdiiarius,  in  which  lenal 
inaccnraries  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  tat; 
and  a  renew  of  this  last-mentioned  work  ia  Its 
Wiater  Jairbacier,  by  Von  Hammer.     [.\.P.SL] 

BELLE'ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTGS 
(BeAAepo^w  or  BfWtpo^mis),  piopnlj  oBeil 
Hipponous,  was  a  aon  cf  tlte  Corinthian  kingOli*- 
cus  and  Enrymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Siqrjkn. 
(AnoUod.  L  9.  g  3 ;  Horn.  IL  vi  155.)  Acconliai 
to  Hyginos  (FiO.  157;  comp^  Pind.  OL  xiii.  W), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Euiymede.  He  ia 
said  to  have  received  the  name  BenerDplwB  v 
Bellerophontes  firom  having  shun  the  noble  Cocir 
thian,  Belleru*.  (Tietx.  ad  Lyoark.  17 ;  EsUatk 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Othera  related,  that  he  had  ihii 
his  own  brother,  Dehades,  Peiren,  or  .Udaons 
(ApoUod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  he  fOoA 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  han  beta, 
he  fled  to  Pnetns,  whose  wife  Anteia  Mb 
love  with  the  young  hero ;  but  her  oBen  Waj 
rejected  by  him,  she  aocoaed  him  to  her  hat' 
band  of  haring  made  improper  propoiali  to  ks, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Pn** 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  hii  own  banh, 
sent  him  to  his  iathei^in-law,  lobates,  king  ia 
Lycia,  with  a  aealed  letter  in  which  the  lattrr  sai 
requeated  to  put  the  young  man  to  death,  intaia 
accordingly  aent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chiaaoa, 
thinlcing  that  he  was  aure  to  perish  in  the  cmint- 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  hone,  Fifpo'i 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  die 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrowi>  lolsn, 
being  thus  diaappointed,  aent  neUenphoa  est 
again,  first  againat  the  Solymi  and  next  agaii^ 
the  Anuuona.  In  these  contests  too  he  waanc 
torioua ;  and  when,  on  hia  retuni  to  Lycia,  k  *>* 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lyciana,  whom  loksia 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  BeUewi*'* 
alew  them  all.  lobates,  now  aeeing  that  it  n) 
hopeleia  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  iheved  li|>> 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetas,  gate  hi» 
hia  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticleia.  or  Caaaandn) 
for  hia  wife,  and  made  him  hia  aooceaaor  oo  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of  laoda. 
Hippolochus,  and  Loodameia.  Here  ApoDodona 
breaka  off  the  story  ;  and  Homer,  wbeaa  sccosat 
(vL  155—202)  differs  in  some  poinU  fiwn  thst* 
ApoUodonu,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bdla>- 
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fltu\  life  mlf  bj  njing,  that  he  drew  trpon  him- 
■df  the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  eonnuned  by  grief^ 
nadocd  lonely  tfaroagfa  the  Aleuin  field,  avoiding 
tiM  patbi  of  men.     We  moat  here  remark  with 
Eislitliiiu,  that  Homer  knowi  nothing  of  BeUero- 
phcB  killing  the  Chimaeia  with  the  help  of  Pegami, 
wUch  miut  therefbn  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
■  I  later  embeUiahment  of  the  atory.     The  man- 
Mr  in  which  he  deatroyed  the  Chimaeia  ia  thaa  de- 
taOxi  br  Tietiea  (A  e.) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
<f  Ui  knee,  and  throat  it  into  the  firs-breathing 
Bootli  af  the  Chimaeia,  who  waa  accoidingly  killed 
kr  the  mottm  kad.    According  to  othera,  Bellen- 
pon  waa  aaaiated  by  Athena  Chalinitia  or  Hippia. 
(Paoi.  ii.  1.  f  4;  Find.  Le.;  Strab.  riii.  f.  379.) 
Sine  tiaditjona  atated,  that  he  attempted  to  riae 
«ith  Ptganu  into  heaven,  bnt  that  Zeua  aent  a 
pttj,  which  atung  Pegaaoa  ao,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  npon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
B  oatMigence.    (Pind.  TM.  viL  44  ;    SchoL  ad 
n^  OL  zm.  130 ;  HataL  Carm.  ir.  n.  26.)    A 
fectliar  ttoiy  abont  Bellerophon  ia  related  by  Plu- 
iRli.    (Zh  VirL  MmL  p.  247,  &C.)      Bellerophon 
lu  Tonhipped  aa  a  heio  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
■Ktrary  near  the  town  in  the  cypreaa  grove, 
CniKioii.   (Pana.  ii.  2.  S  *■)     Soenea  of  the  atory 
•f  BeDerophon  wen  fieqnently  repreaented  in  an- 
cieot  worka  of  art.    H  ia  conteat  with  the  Chimaeia 
m  Ken  on  the   throne  of  Amyelae     (iL  18. 
1 1 ),  aud  in  the  veatibnle  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(brijiL  /oa,  203.)     On  coina,  genu,  and  vaaes  he 
k  oftrn  nen  fighting  againat  the  Chimaeia,  taking 
kave  of  Pnetaa,  taming  Pegaana  or  giving  him  to 
inak,  or  fiiUing  from  him.     Bnt,  until  the  recent 
fiKOTwiea  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellowa,  no  represent- 
K»D  of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
*u  known ;  in  Lyeian  aculpturea,  however,  he  ia 
■a  riding  on  Pegaaua  and  conqnering  the  Chimae- 
&  (CnBoCHiMABBA  and  P>OAgi>&]       [L.  S.] 
BELLBRUS.     [Bsllbkophon.] 
BEU,IE1«US,  the  name  of  a  fiunOy  of  the  An- 
I    M  (oa  The  wind  ia  aometiniea  written  Bilienoa, 

1.  L  (Annids)  Bcllisni;!,  praetor  in  B.  a 
'  107,  wrved  nnder  Marina  in  the  war  a^ainat  Jn- 
I    (Btba  and  Bocehni.  (SoU.  Jiff.  104.) 

2.  C.  ANHms  Bbi.i.ibnd<>,  one  of  the  legatea  of 
U.  Foateioa  in  Gallia  Marbonenaia,  B.  c.  72.  (Cic 
r«A«'.  4.) 

i.  L.  (AimnTs)  Bbuibnok,  the  aaele  of  Giti- 
Gne,  killed,  by  connnand  of  Snlla,  Lncntina  O&Ua, 
*h)  attempted  to  obtain  the  connilahip  contiaiy  to 
Mla'i  wiah.  BeOieniu  wia  condemned  in  &  c.  64. 
(Ann.  ta  Tog.  Camd.  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  camp. 
Appian,B.ai.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annivs)  Bbllibnus,  perbapa  a  aon  of 
ihe  preoediiig,  whoae  houae  waa  bunt  down  after 
the  norder  of  Coeaor  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cie.  PUl.  ii.  86.) 

!■  BuLiBNus,  originally  a  alave,  bom  in  the 
biilv  of  one  Demetrini,  waa  atationed  at  Inteme- 
hao  with  a  gariiaon  in  B.  c.  48,  when  be  pnt  to 
•ath,  in  conaeqnence  of  a  aam  of  money  which  he 
M  received  from  the  oppoaite  party,  Domitiua,  a 
■•n  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
uenr'a  Thereupon  the  Intemeliona  took  np  arma, 
Bxl  CaeUos  had  to  manh  to  the  town  with  acme 
"•■ona,  to  pnt  down  the  inanrrectian.  (Cic.  ad 
r<m.  Tiii.  15;  eomp.  xvi  22.) 

C.  BELLIErNUS,adiatingiiiahed  Roman  orator 
Bxl  jurat,  who  waa  prevented  by  the  diaorden 
•liieh  occaned  in  the  time  of  Marina  from  attain- 
■l  the  coBmUap.  (Cie.  Bnl.  47.)    He  ia  aup- 
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poaed  by  Tiietanna  (Cbnm.  P.  L  p.  90)  to  be  the 
Bome  peraon  with  C.  Annina  Bellienua  mentioned 
above  [No,  2],  but  Emeati  {Clao.  Cie.)  repndiatea 
thia  conjecture,  aa  not  aaaily  'recondleable  with 
datea.  [J.  T.  O.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  waa  token 
priaoner  by  the  piratea,  about  a.c.6il  (Pint.  Pomp. 
24 ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr.  93),  may  perhapa  be  a 
fiUae  reading  for  Bcllicnna. 

BELLO'NA,  tbs  goddeta  of  war  among  the 
Romana.  It  ia  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  waa  a  Sabine  divinity  whoae  woraliip  waa 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  aettlen,  She  it 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poeta  a*  the 
companion  of  Mara,  or  even  oa  hia  aiater  or  Ua 
wife.  Viigil  deacribea  hef  oa  armed  with  a 
bloody  aeonrgeL  (Viig,  Ae».  viii.  703;  Lncan, 
Pian.  viL  569;  Homt.  Sat.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellona  waa  wonhipped 
and  invoked,  -waa  to  grant  a  wa'*like  apirit  and 
enthnaioam  which  no  enemy  cotiUl  reeiat ;  and 
it  waa  for  thia  reaaon,  for  ahe  had  been  wor- 
ahipped  St  Rome  ftata  eoriy  timea  (Liv.  viii.  9), 
that  in  B.  a  296,  during  the  war  agoinat  the 
Snmnitea,  Appina  Cfauidiua  the  Blind  vowed  the 
firat  temple  of  Bellona,  which  waa  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Compna  Martina  cloae  by  the  Circua 
Flominina.  (Liv.  z.  19;  Ov.  FaiL  vi.  201,  &c) 
Thia  temple  aubaeqnently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  aenate  oaaenibled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ombaaaadon,  whom  it  waa  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  gcnerala 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oo- 
caaiona.  (Liv.  zzviii.  9,  xzz.  21 ;  DicLof  Ant  $.v. 
Legahu.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  atogd  a  pillar,  which  aerved  for  making  the 
■ymbolical  declarationa  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  waa  regarded  oa  a  aymbolicol  repreaentation 
of  the  enemiea'  country,  and  the  pillu  aa  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  waa  made 
by  lannching  a  apear  over  the  pillar.  Thia  cere- 
mony, ao  long  oa  the  Roman  dominion  waa  of  amall 
extent,  had  Seen  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy'a  country.  (Ov.  FaiL  vi.  205,  &c.; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iz.  53 ;  Liv.  L  32 ;  Dkt.  of  Atd.  a.  f. 
FeUalet.)  The  prieaU  of  Bellona  were  called  Bel- 
lonaiii,  and  when  they  ofiered  aacrifioea  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  orma  or  lega,  and 
either  to  oi!er  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  thcmaelvea, 
in  order  to  beccmie  inqiired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
aiaam.  Thia  iacrifice,  which  waa  afterwarda  aofi- 
ened  down  into  a  mere  aymbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  waa  called  die$ 
tattgnmu  for  thia  reaaon.  (Lncan,  I  565  ;  Martial, 
zii.  57;  Tertnll.  ^;>o/a,9.  9 ;  Lactant.L21;  comp. 
Heindoif;  ad  Har.  Sat  L  e. ;  Ilartunj^  Die  Belig. 
dtr  Homer,  ii.  p  270,  &e. ;  C.  Tiealei,  D*  Beltomu 
Cultu  el  Sacrn,  Beriin,  1 842,  Bvo.)         [L.  &] 

BELLOVE'SUS.    [Ahbioatus.] 

BELUS  (BijXat).  1.  A  aon  of  Poaeidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  waa  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  fiither  of  Aegyptua  and  Danaua.  He 
waa  believed  to  be  the  anceatml  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  aeveial  eaatem  nationa,  from  whence 
the  legenda  about  him  were  tronsphtnted  to  Qreece 
and  became  mixed  np  with  Greek  mytha.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4;  Diod.  i.  28;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  I  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprua 
and  then  gave  it  to  Tcuccr.  (Virg.  Aen.  I  621 ; 
Serr.  ad  Aem.  i.  625,  646.)  fL-  &] 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICl'NIUS,  mu  the  leader 
of  the  plebi  in  their  wceuion  to  the  Sacred  Moan- 
tain,  B.  c.  494,  and  wai  afterwaidi  one  of  the  fint 
tribunes  of  the  pleb'>  elected  in  that  year.  (Lir.  ii. 
32,  33;  Dionyt.  n.  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  wai 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinsuiahed  hhnself 
by  hit  attacks  upon  Coriolanni,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.1 
AKonius  calla  him  (ni  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  OielU) 
X>  Sidnina  L.  t  Bellntnii 

It  ii  moat  probable  that  hii  deieendanta,  one  of 
whom  we  are  ezpieuly  told  wai  tribune  in  B.  c. 
449  (Liv.  iiL  54),  alu  bore  the  cognomen  Bellntua; 
but  aa  they  an  not  mentioned  by  thii  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  ar^  given  under  Sicuiius. 

BEMAllCHIUS  (Bitfi^iot),  a  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetoridan  of  Caasareia  in  Cappadoda,  who 
lired  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
CoDStantine,  whose  hiatoiy  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  Turioos  orations ;  but  none  of  his  wwka 
hare  come  down  to  us,  (Suidaa,  s.  v.  Btyu^x*"; 
Liban.  Oral.  p.  24,  ftc  ed.  Reiske.)  [L.  &] 

BENDIS  (BMit),  a  Thiacian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hesychios  (s.  v.  il\ay- 
XO")  says,  that  the  poet  Ciatinus  called  this  goddess 
tlk<rYX'"t  either  because  she  had  to  dischaige  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  etuth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  hutly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclos,  ntolog, 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  "The  Lemnian  Women"  called 
her  the  luryiAii  Stit  (Phot  Lae.  and  Hesych.  $.  v.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeens 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thaigelion.  (He- 
sych. «.«.  B^rtu ;  Plot. /iep.  i.  1 ;  Proclos,  a<<7te. 
p.  9;  Xen.  Hett.  ii.  4.  g  11;  Stiab.  z.  p.  471; 
Liv.  zxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (BtptKwela),  a  surname  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
eynthns,  or  from  n  fortified  phice  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Beiecynthns  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  (Callim.  Hmm. 
n  Dkm.  246 ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  ix.  82,  tL  785 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  472 :  Pint,  dt Flum.  10.)  [US.] 

BERENI'CE  (B«fMv(i(ii},  aMacedonicformof 
Pherenioe  (*«p<i>fin)). 

I.  Bgnptim  Bemtkti. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Lagns  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  ai^rwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
tipater's  daughter.  (SchoL  ad  Tluoe.  IdfU.  zviL 
61  ;  Paua.  i.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  mfinenco 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  die  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Euiydice's  chudien, — and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phaleins  with  the  king.  (Just  zvi,  2;  Di( 
Lnert  V.  78 ;  comp.  Ael  V.  H.  iii.  17.)   Plul 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  aad  vsadm  •( 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  rebtea  that  Pynlas 
of  Epeirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptcdaay  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  fiavoar  esyc 
cially,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigesie,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pynfaas  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  "  Bcrenicia,''  ii 
hononr  of  her,  to  a  dty  which  he  built  in  Epanai 
(PluL  Pyrrk.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  ssa 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honoon  to  hex,  aad 
Theocritus  {IdgO.  zviL  34,  &c,  123)  cefebotsa 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  alaa 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoe.  /^y&  xi; 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Emgnun  (U)  of  Cafi- 
machuv    It  serau  doubtful  whether  the  T 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  hnafcoad  • 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  P.  A 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  artack,  ar 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  IIL  (Euergetes.)  See  Pcn- 
zonias,  ad  AeL  I.  e. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philodelphua,  becama 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  tennsof  the  treaty  between  him  aad 
Ptolemy,  a  a  249,  which  required  him  to  divone 
Laodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princess,  estab- 
lishing alio  the  issue  of  the  latter  as  his  sncccawta. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  bl  c  g47t 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  ^^^^ 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  fiuth  in  his  eso- 
stancy,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
ueged  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice^  paiti- 
sans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  ^Qqpdsa 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  dties  and  tf 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  atririag 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  an 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  cltaint 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hal.  54,  v.  58,  aifat.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c, ;  Just.  xxviL  I ;  Polyaea.  vul 
50  i  Appian,  5yr.  65,  p.  130;  Dan.  zL  6,  and  Hie- 
lon.  ad  be.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  aad 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  first  governor  aad 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenaeus  (xr.  p.  689,  a) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Btm- 
nice  the  Great,"  but  perhaps  if  VUr/ti  should  he 
substituted  for  li  /irydAq.     (Schweigh.  ad  Atua. 

I.  e.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  fiither  to  Ptoioay 
Eueigetea,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  foa 
between   himself  and    his    half-brother   Pbjemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),    the     bither    of     Euergetes. 
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Majn  died,  bvwevn,  Mine  tJM  traUy  waa  eze- 
nted,  ud  hit  wife  AibboS' (Just.  zzri.  S),  to 
pmat  tk«  muriigs  of  Bemiice  with  Ptolem;^, 
aSnd  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
mttm,  bnther  of  Antigonu  Oooaiai.  On  hi* 
am'TiI,  howerer,  at  Cjiam,  Aninoe  M  in  lore 
villi  Urn  benel^  and  Bereniee  accoidingly,  whom 
k  kad  ilighted,  cuued  him  to  be  mnrderad  in  the 
WTuau  of  her  mother  ;  ahe  then  went  to  Egypt, 
ud  beanie  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  aon, 
ttJftaj  IV.  (Philepator),  came  to  the  throne,  &c. 
81,  h>  put  her  and  his  brother  Magat  to  death,  at 
the  instigatimi  of  his  prime  miwigtAr  Sosibins,  and 
■gnoit  the  renanatnnces  of  Cleomenet  III.  of 
Sroti.  The  braaos  hair  of  Beranice,  which  she 
Wiaied  fer  her  hnabaad's  safe  retnni  from  his 
Symo  expedition  (aee  Now  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Aniaoe  at  Zephytmm  QAfpttCrt)  Zt^vpmt),  and^ 
•tieh  waa  said  by  the  cenitly  Conon  of  Santos  to 
ksie  become  a  constellation,  was  crisbiMad  by 
bffiiBKhns  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exeeptian 
rfs  few  lines,  is  lost.  Then  is,  howcTcr,  a  tnns- 
him  of  it  by  Catolhu,  which  has  been  n-tnns- 
hKi  mto  indiflerent  Oreek  Teise  by  Salrini  the 
IbRatiBe^  (PelybL  t.  36,  xt.  25 ;  Jnst  xxti.  3, 
HI.  1;  not.  Dam*r.  ad  fi»^  Ctmm.  33 ;  Catoll. 
Wi;  MmcC  ad  toe. ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Ailnm,  ii. 
U ;  Thtige,  Ra  Cgrrm.  §§  59—61.)  Hyginns 
(1.6)qMaksof  Bereniee  as  the  daaghter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  sad  Aninoe  [Nob  2,  pi  366,  b.]  ;  bat  the  no- 
cmat  aboT*  gi*en  icsU  on  iar  better  aathority. 
Aad  IkoDgh  Uktanas,  translating  Callifflaehiis,  calls 
ktr  the  niter  of  her  hnsband  Kueigetea,  ypt  this 
■•7  ■mly  mean  that  she  was  his  eoum,  or  may 
■in  be  explained  from  the  costom  of  the  qaeens  of 
ike  Ptolemies  being  called  their  eisten  as  a  title  of 
\mmt ;  and  thna  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
CtUiaadnswithPolyfaiiis  and  Justin.  (SeeTbrige, 
At  Qna.  §  61 ;  Dnyaen,  Ge$ci.  dtr  Naekfetgar 
Alanitn,  Tabb.  xiT.  xt.) 

4.  Otherwiae  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
^teleny  IX.  (I^thyras),  sneceeded  her  &ther  on 
tie  thmie,  a.  c  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Al^xaader  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
•f  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Phyacon),  whom  SiJla,  then 
'xtatar,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possemion  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  afiar  her  marriage 
■ae  wu  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
Ids  as,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
">I>)kU  about  the  aame  time ;  but  thia  ia  doubtful. 
(IWi.9;  Aiipiaii,£MiLCfai.  i.  p.4U;  butaee 
'^^I^Agr.  ii.  16;  Appiao,  Milkr.  p. 251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Anletea,  and  eldoat 
■vier  of  the  bmuna  Cleopatn  (Stnb.  ziL  p.  558), 
*>a  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
«ken  they  droTe  ent  her  bther,  &  c.  58.  (Dion 
Cm.  xxxix.  12,  &CL ;  Lir.  BpiL  104 ;  Plut.  Oat. 
-"■■  35;  Stiab.  zrii.  p.  796.)  ^he  married  firat 
^''"Koa  CyUoaKto,  brother  of  Antiochua  XIII. 
(Aaatjeni)  of  Syria,  who  had  aome  chum  to  the 
>|>n>iie  oF  Egypt  througfa  bia  mother  Selene,  the 
•Bter  of  Idthyros.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
°*g<aled  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucua, 
•^  canted  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Stiab.  I.  e.  ; 
^  Caaa.  xxxix.  57 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Kaipas.  19.) 
^  next  married  Aichelaua,  whom  Pompey  had 

Panamas  (L  7)  mentions  Apama  aa  the  name 
'(tlw  vib  of  Magu  ;  but  ahe  may  have  had  hoA 
"■Ml,  or  AiainoZ  may  hare  been  faia  eecond  wife. 
^  p.  387,  a.;  andThrige,  Rea  QriTaeaiiaei,  g  60. 
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made  prieat  and  king  of  Coniana  in  Pontoa,  or, 
aeeording  to  another  aoconnt,  in  Cappadoda  ;  but, 
aix  montna  after  thia,  Anletea  waa  reatored  to  hia 
kingdom  by  the  Romana  under  Gabiniua,  and 
Aichelana  ud  Berenice  were  alain,  a.  a  55.  (Lit. 
Bpit.  105  ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxix.  55 — 58 ;  Strah,  XTil 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558 ;  Hirt  <U  Belt.  Alet.  66 ;  PluU 
Ami.  i  j  comp.  Cie.  ad  Pam.  i.  1—7,  ad  Q.  Pr. 
ii.2.) 

II.  Jinnth  Beremita, 

1.  Daughter  of  Coatofaama  and  Salome,  aiater  of 
Herod  the  Oreat,  waa  married  to  Aristobulua,  her 
&rat  cousin.  [AaiaTOBin-oa,  No.  4.]  Thia  prince, 
pnmd  of  hia  deacent  throogh  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabeea,  it  aaid  by  Joaephua  to 
bare  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  eonaequent  complainta  to  Salome  aerred  to 
iiwreeae  that  hoatility  of  the  Utter  to  Ariatobulua 
which  mainly  canaed  hia  death.  (Joseph.  Ant,  XTiii, 
5,  94,  zTi  1.  S  2,  4. 1  1,  7.  §  3  ;  ML  Jwi.  i.  23. 
I  I,  24. 1  3.)  After  hia  execution,  B.  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wile  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  ddaat  eon  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  eonciliating  Salome  and  diaarmiug  her 
auapieiona  of  himaelt  (Joaeph.  Ant,  xrii.  1.  §  1  s 
BM.  Jwi.  i  28.  §  1.)  Jotephuadoea  not  mention 
the  death  of  Thendion,  but  it  ia  probable  that  be 
ralfcred  for  hia  ahare  in  Antipater'a  plot  agatnat 
the  lifb  of  Herod.  [See  p.  SOS,  a  ]  (ioteph.  AiA. 
XTii.  4.  8  2 ;  AeOL  J»d.  L  30.  g  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appeara  to  haTe  been  again 
a  widow  when  aha  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archehuit,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  leign  to  obtain  fivm  Aoguatua 
the  rati6cation  of  hia  &ther'a  will.  (Joieph.  Ant, 
XTiL  9.  §  3  ;  BM.  Jwi.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  ahe 
aeems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  &Tour  of  Auguatua  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Druaoa.  [Antonu, 
No.  6.]  Antonia'a  affection,  indeed,  for  Bereniee 
exhibited  itaelf  oTsn  after  the  death  of  rnn  latter, 
and  during  the  leign  of  Tiberius  m  officca  of  aub- 
atantial  kindneia  to  her  aon  Agrippa  I.,  whom  ahe 
fiimiahed  with  the  meana  of  diacharging  hia  debt 
to  the  tieaiury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xri  p. 
765  ;  Joaeph.  AnL  xviii  6.  %%  1—6.) 

2.  The  eldeat  daaghter  of  Agiippa  I.,  by  hit 
wife  Cypno,  waa  eapoeaad  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Haicua,  aon  of  Alexander  the  Alabatch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  oonaummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
ahe  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcia,  by  whom  ahe  had  two  tana. 
(Joaeph.  AnL  xriii.  5.  )  4,  xix.  5.  S  1,  9.  g  1,  xx. 
5.  g  2,  7.  g  3;  BdL  JwL  ii.  2.  g  6.)  Afier  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.  D.  48,  Berenice,  then  2U  yeara 
old,  lived  for  a  eonaiderable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  auapidon  of  an  inceatooua  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  acandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  kin^  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her  ; 
but  ahe  aoon  deaerted  him  and  retnniud  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  ahe  was  living  in'  A.  D.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himaelf  before  him  at  Coeaareia. 
(Joaeph.  Ant.  xx.  7.  §  3 ;  Juv.  vL  156  ;  AcU, 
ixT.  xxvi.)  Aboat  a.  n.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jeruealem  (whither  ahe  had  gone  for  the 
prrfonnance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  fur  the 
Jews  with  Geaaiua  Flurua,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  hia  cruel  miuaacre  of  them.  (Joaeph.  Bdl, 
Jad.  ii.  15.  g  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  alie 
endeavonied  to  divert  her  conutrymen  from  their 
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SorpoM  of  rebcnion  {BtU.  Jmi.  ii.  16.  §  fi) ;  and 
aring  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  ue  oat- 
break  of  the  war,  the  gained  the  &Toiir  of  Vespaaian 
by  her  monificent  pteaenta,  and  the  loTe  of  Titna 
by  her  beanty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  ahe  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jemaalem,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  wiahed 
to  make  her  hia  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offsnding  the 
Romana  by  cueh  a  atep  compelled  him  to  diuniaa 
her,  and,  though  the  afterwards  retomed  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac 
/fist.  ii.  -2,  81  ;  Snot.  TiL  7  ;  Dion  Caasw  Ixri. 
15, 18.)  Quintilian  (/■■(.  OnL  ir.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  csnae  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  ahe  heiaelf  sat  as 
ju^e.  [E.  E.] 

BERI'SADES  (Btpio^t),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Ceraobleptes,  the  dominiona  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  bitter  in  &  a  358.  Berisadea  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
prinoea.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  B.  a  352 ;  and  on  hia  death  Cenobleptea 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  m  Ari»- 
tocr.  pf.  623,  624.)  The  Biiiaadea  (BipuniSris) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchna  (c  Dem.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  aa  Pariaades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  vrith  the  Bensades 
mentioned  above.  The  Berisadea,  king  of  Pontna, 
whom  Stratoiiicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  «a  Parisades.  [PAKUADn.] 

BEROE  (Bfpiri),  a  Trajan  woman,  married  to 
Dorydus,  one  of  Uie  companions  of  Aeneas  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Bene  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Viig.  Aem.  v.  620,  &c) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  persoaogea  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  intereat  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  Fai.  167  ;  Viig.  Ghary.  n.  341  ; 
Nonnos,  Diomy.  zlL  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Ofaniciaa,  an  lUyrfon  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  hia  &ther,  Aeocidea, 
was  expelled  ban  Epeirua  in  B.  c.  316.  (Jnatin, 
xrii.  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (Btpmniaarit),  of  Satdii, 
a  philosopher  of  eonsideiabte  lepntation,  mentioDed 
only  by  Ennapiua.  (  VU.  Sopk.  sub  fin.) 

BERCySUS  (Biipwnd  or  BiyMNrmfi ),  a  priest  of 
Belns  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  ia 
naually  conaideied  to  be  the  aame  aa  Bar  or  Ber 
Oaeao,  that  is,  son  of  Oaeaa.  (Scalig.  Animade.  ad 
Entb.  p.  248.)  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander tne  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antioehus  II. 
aumamed  8<^f  (&  c.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  hia  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv.  OenL  58  ;  fiOseK  Praep.  Etxatg.  x. 
p.  289.)  Reapecting  the  penoiud  history  of  Bcioaos 
acarcely  anything  ia  knoum;  but  he  moat  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  eztenoive  learning, 
and  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
wbieh  the  eonquesta  of  Alexander  had  diffiued 
ovar  •  great  part  of  AoiiL  Some  writers  hare 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  aalhor's  ignorance 
at  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thaa  have  come  to 
the  eoncloaion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  oasnmed  the  name  of  a 
ee'ebiated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
oat  any  foundation  at  alL  The  fiKt  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  histoty  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  fat,  after  the  Ornk 
knguage  had  oommenoed  to  be  spoken  in  the  Esii, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  soos  leaned 
persona  to  moke  the  histoiy  of  thor  icspectin 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Henniderif 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Msaetia 
that  of  ^crpt-     I'be  historical  work  of  Bemss 
consisted  of  thrve  books,  and  is  sometimei  called 
Ba^vAwruol,  and  sometimes  XoXSaZiu  or  igrsfisi 
XoASoInil.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Ahn. 
i.f.M'i,  PntrtpLlS.)    The  work  itself  is  hat, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  wUth  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  EnaeUas,  SyneaDns,  sad 
the  Christian  bdien,  who  made  groU  nc  ef  ths 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  sajiiaiBlcd 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  wheaet  Ins 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    We  know  that  Beroans  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbonring  countries,  mdi  ss 
Choldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  iL  24.)  He  hint- 
self  states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  far  )m 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Bchi, 
whera  duonidea  were  kept  by  the  pncats ;  bat  W 
SLf^ean  to  have  used  and  intetpieted  the  eaiij  k 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  earrat  ia 
his  time.     From  the  fragmenU  extant  we  ses  tbst 
the  work  embraced  the  eorlieat  traditieBi  sboat 
the  human  race,  a  deseription  of  Babyhnia  sad  He 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kisgs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  gnat  Cynia.    The  UitDiy 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  aeens  Is 
have  been  constanUy  kept  in  view  ala&    Then  is 
a  marked  differenoe,  in  many  instances,  letsea 
the  statemenU  of  Cteuaa  and  thooe  of  Bemai; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  sons  ban 
done,  that  Berosoa  forged  aome  of  his  itatemnli 
The  difference  appears  auiGciently  accounted  far 
by  the  eiivumatance,  that  Cteaiaa  had  icemns  n 
Assyrian  and  Fenian  aoarcea,  while  Bcrseu  fai- 
lowed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldaeon,  and  the  Jewiik, 
which  neceasarily  {daoed  the  aame  events  m  s  dit 
Cerent  light,  and  may  frequently  have  difticd  la 
their    suhatanee   altogether.      The  fragnenti  rf 
the  Babyloniea  are  eoUeeted  at  the  end  of  Scali|st 
work  d*  Emtrndatiom  resepuiia,  and  men  ca- 
pleto  ia  Fabridus,  BiH.  Oraae.  xiv.  p.  175,  ftc,  of 
the  old  edition.     The  beat  coUectioa  is  thsi  bf 
/.  D.  G.  Richter.    (Anisi  CAoM.  HUaim  fm 
npervad;  em  CboiaeairiL  eis  Btnm  Titt,^  M^ 
1825,  Bvo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  eaiM 
writers  on  astronomy,  aatroiogy,  and  sinihrssh- 
jecta ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitmvina,  and  Sensin  bate 
preserved  of  him  on  theae  anbjecta  does  not  gin  si 
a  high  idea  of  his  aatronomical  m  iiiallii  imvrA 
knowledge.  Pliny  (viL  37)  relalea,  that  the  Atk- 
niana  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnaaioB,  wak 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  hia  extiaordiaaiy  pndi» 
lions ;  Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  z.  7,  9)  attribates  ts  bin 
the  invention  of  a  aemidieular  aan-dial  (tf^f 
cftam),  and  states  that,  in  his  hiter  yean,  bs  s» 
tied  ia  the  isUnd  of  Coa,  where  hefonnded  aiAed 
of  aatroiogy.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Hsnjr 
(Cbtot  ad  Graae.  e.  38 ;  eomp.  Pan&  x.  Vl.  %  5; 
and  Suidaa,  «.  v.  TtUvKXa),  that  the  BabjrknisB 
Sibyl  who  gave  oradoa  at  Coma  in  the  time  of  ibe 
Torqnins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosas, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Brn- 
sus  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  bis- 
tory  which  bore  his  nama  as  the  iorgefy  of  aOneb. 
Bnt  then  is  little  or  no  reaaou  for  sadi  an  brfv 
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dual,  far  Jastin  may  have  eonfoundcd  the  wsD- 
kaon  hutarian  with  aome  earlier  Baby  Ionian  of 
Ibe  nanK  of  Benaus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibjl  whom  he  mentioiu  ia  a  recent  one,  and 
aaj  really  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(Pkna.iLe.)  [SiBTLLjiB.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
been  indined  to  aasome,  that  Berosns  the  historian 
vai  a  different  person  &an  the  astrologer ;  bnt  this 
•finifla  too  is  not  sapported  by  satis&ctory  evi- 
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The  work  entitled  Beroti  AwHfmlahim  fiiri 
;»Mi;»i.  mm  Cemmentanu  JoamA  Anmi,  which 
^peaied  at  Roma  in  1498,  foL,  and  was  afterwards 
rfin  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
mm  at  the  many  &brications  of  Oioranni  Nanni,  a 
Dsainiean  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  nnder 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Graie.  ir.  p.  163,  && ;  Vossius,  De 
BwL  O— f.  p.  120,  &€.,  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
Bicktert  Intndoetiim  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
■aataj  [L.  S.] 

BERTLLUS  (BspuXA^i),  bishop  of  Boatra  in 
Anhia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
bd  BO  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
•f  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  dirine  as  hav- 
ing  the  divinity  of  the  Father  residipg  in  him, 
nieatad  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
I  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
I  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  cfior  of  his  doctrine,  and  retnnied  to  the 
Cathoiie  fiith.  Ha  wnte  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  sevexBl  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
Ub  bt  baving  icdaimed  him.  A  work  waa  ex- 
t^  IB  the  time  of  Eusebios  and  of  Jerome,  in 
whidi  waa  an  aecmnt  of  the  questions  diacuased 
hstawu  Betyttns  and  Origen.  None  of  his  worits 
■e  extant.  (Enaek  H.  JB-ti.  20,  33 ;  Hieron.  de 
Tir.  lUmlr.  e.  60;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iil  7.)  [P.  S.] 
BERYTIUS)  a  somame  given  to  severnl  writers 
&0B  their  bong  natives  of  Berytns.  See  Anato- 
uv»,  HEmmrpcs,  Lupihcdb,  TAt7BD& 

BBSANTl'NUS  (BiiiraiTuwf).  The  Vatican 
US.  of  the  Omk  Anthology  attributes  to  an  sathor 
if  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
sscnbed  to  PlaUss  {AmU.  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Ja- 
catia,  m.  pi  142),  uid  the  other  (Jacobs,  Pond,  ta 
Ckd.  Fat.  42,  xiii.  pt  651)  is  included  among  the 
eyigBBSofTbeognia.  (Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
httor  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeas  as  of  "Theog- 
ns  or  BontiBiu.''  (Tit  cxvL  1 1.)  The  "  Egg" 
•f  SinnM(^aa<LL  pl207,  Jacoba,L  p.  140)  bean 
die  fdfewing  title  in  the  Vatican  US. :  Briatarrlrm 
tttmrn  Mr  4  AawidSa  i)  Xiitfitm,  i(t^Ttpm  ydp 
"mm.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Beaantinns  wis 
aRkodiaa. 

An  aathor  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etjmologicimi  Magnum  (pp.  608, 1.  57,  685, 
L  fi«,  Sylbi),  whom  Fabridns  (BM.  Graec  x  772) 
rigkiiy  identifies  with  the  Helladins  Besantinus 
ft  Ptwtiaa,  [HsLLAOim.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
BiaLntinii&  (Burturvn,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  BibL  Oraee.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (BiKirar),  was  satrap  of  Bactoia  in 
the  time  of  Dareios  III.  (Codomannns),  who  saw 
nsson  to  suspect  him  of  trsnohery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issos,  and  aummoned  him  accordingly 
frsB  his  aatrspy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
keting  faces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Cait.  iv.  6.  S  !■)  At  the  battle  of  Arbek,  B.  a 
331,  Bessoa  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
■an  army,  and  was  ihu  directly  t^pned  to  Alex- 


ander himself.  (Cnrt  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Daieins  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Besaus 
farmed  a  plot  with  Nsbarzanea  and  othera  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themaelvea  mastera  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circmnstancea. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareins  fnm  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbeh^  he  had  taken 
refiige),  the  conspirators,  who  bad  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  tbdr  command,  saceeeded  in  poaaeasing 
themaelvea  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  nrged  Dareitu  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c.  330.  (Curt  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  PPL  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xviL  73  ;  Pint.  Ala.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessns  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt  vi.  6.  §  IS  (  Arr.  ^««6.  iii. 
y.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  bnt  waa  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  fm- 
ward  to  receive  him.  ^Cnrt.  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Stnb.  xi.  p.  51 3.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zaiiaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab-  xi.  pt  514)  :  here,  a  councj]  being 
afterwards  held  upon  hhn,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  eats,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareins,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Cnrt.  vii.  5,  1 0 ; 
An^  Anab,  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
op.  Arr.  Anab.  iiL  ad  fin. ;  Diod.  xvii.  83 ;  Plut. 
jOa.  43 ;  Jnst  xil  6.)  [E.  £.] 

BESTES  (B«irn)>),  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
Conostanlns,  a  Oreek  interpreter  of  the  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  (Prompbiarium,  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(PraenaUit.  Myiiagog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  plebeian 
Calpnmia  gena. 

1.  L.  CAlPVRinus  BxSTiA,  tribane  ef  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribnneship  the 
recall  of  P.  PopilHns  laenas,  who  had  been 
banished  throngh  the  efibrts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  193. 
(Cic  Brat.  34  ;  comp.  Veil  Pat  iL  7  ;  Pint.  O. 
GraeA.  4.)  This  mode  him  popular  with  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  bad  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  ir  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scauros,  large  sums  of  money,  he  condnded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investignti(Hi 
into  the  whole  m:itter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Momilius  Limetaatis,  and  three 
commissioneis  or  judges  (qnaaiUora)  appointed,  en* 
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of  whom  SeaonucontriTed  to  be  ehoaen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  weie  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  B.  a  110.  The  naton  of  Bntia't  pnnUh- 
ment  if  not  mentioned  ;  bnt  he  waa  living  at  Rome 
in  &  c.  90,  in  which  year  he  went  rolnntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  pauing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  biooght  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italiani  to  rerolt, 

Beatia  poueued  many  good  qualitiea  ;  he  was 
pmdent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduing  &tigiie,  not 
Ignorant  of  wufiue,  and  nndiamayed  1^  danger ; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  L  e.; 
SalL  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
VaL  Max.  viu.  6.  g  4.) 

2.  Lb  CALPUR.siau  Bbstia,  probably  a  grand- 
ion  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinaiian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallost  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  B.  a  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribnne  designatns ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  nsnal,  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  nuJce  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  fallow- 
ing night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (SalL  Ctit.  17,  43; 
Appian,  AC.  iL  3 ;  Plat.  Cie.  23  ;  SchoL  Bob 
pro  Sal.  f.  294,  pro  SalL  p.  366,  ed  OrellL) 

Bestia  waa  aedile  in  &  c  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetonhip  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Coelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caeaarli  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  &  c  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  H.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  PiU.  xiiL  12,  ad  Qu.  fir.  u. 
3,  PUl.  xL  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLfNUSw  [BAsaaa, 

BXTILIKNUS.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARBU&     [BABBOfc] 

BIA  (Bta),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  PalUa 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zeloa,  Cnta^  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Thaog.  385  ;  AeschyL  Prom.  12.)  [L.a] 

BIA1)ICE  (Buatrni),  or,  as  some  MS8.  call 
her,  Demodioe,  the  wife  of  Cretans,  who  on  aooount 
of  her  love  for  Phrizu*  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  beibt*  Athamaa.  Atbamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  bnt  he  was  saved  by  No- 
^la.  (Hygin.  PocL  Attr.  ii.  20  j  SeboL  ad  Pmi. 
PjlO.  IV.  288  i  comp.  Atbamas.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA  NOR,  an  ancient  here  of  the  town  of  Man- 
"hLT"  '  •^  »' Tiberii  and  Monto,  and  was  also 
CBllod  Oenns  or  Ancnna,  He  is  said  to  have  built 
»e  town  of  Mantoa,  and  to  have  caUed  it  aiter 
ms  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
•»n  or  brother  of  Auletas,  the  founder  of  Parusia, 
«nd  emignted  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Cssena. 

ni'A'^^i!?-  -®*  "•  8",  Am.  X.  198.)  [L.  8.] 
tw«..  ^^^  (B«««P),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
UniVT  f^S'*^  in  the  Greek  Anthotogy, 
HirJ:_  "*•  Mnpeiwfs  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
nia  iS^^.7^  '~'»^  »>y  PWliP  rf  Thessalo- 
*«.  GW."^™-  <J»~1«>  «iii-  p.  868 ;  Fabric. 


"•  p.  467.) 
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BIBACIILU& 

BIAS(B<ar),  son  of  Amythaoo,  and  Inther  af 
the  seer  Mehmipns.  He  mairied  Poo,  daaghttc 
of  Nelens,  whom  her  bther  had  icfnsed  to  gift 
to  any  one  unless  be  bnnght  him  the  onn  sf 
Iphiclus,  These  Melampns  obtained  by  his  cmnge 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  prinoeai  for  his  fantkct 
(SchoL  a<i  TTineriLUfa.m.ti;  SMiadAfA 
a/ud.  L  118;  Pans.iT.S6;  comp.  Hca.  Od/m. 
xL  286,  ftc,  XT.  231.)  Thioogfa  his  hrather  sbs 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kiagfas 
of  Aroos,  HeUmpus  having  insisted  upon  it  ia  Ui 
behali,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  wfaiek  alms  ht 
would  Cnre  the  daughters  of  Proetas  and  the  olhcr 
Aigive  women  of  their  miiilmiss  Aecnding  ta 
Pausontaa,  the  Biantidae  continoed  to  nfe  ii 
Argos  for  four  genentJonsL  ApoUonins  Rkedisi 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Aigensati, 
— Tabus,  Ariiins,  and  Leodocna.  (Herod,  ix.  S4; 
Pind.  fitm.  ix.  80 ;  SehoL  ad.  lac;  Died.  iv.SS; 
Pans.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  lla)  Af 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  Died.  iv.  (t, 
"  Bias"  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  lidm- 
pus  by  IphianeiiB,  daughter  of  Hegapoitkes; 
bnt  it  has  been  pn^xMcd  to  read  "  Abas,"  ia  so- 
cordanee  with  Pans.  i.  43 ;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  14'] ; 
ApoUod.i.9.  [E.S.] 

BIAS  {Bleu),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  slnji 
tieek<nied  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  aealiai- 
ed  by  Dicaearchus  {t^.  Diog.  Lacri.  L  41)  as  sas 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  nniicnsBy 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thaks,  Pittatai, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  st 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  fivB  the  rEfaiaee 
made  to  hhn  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flseiidh 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eeotniy  Kc, 
that  be  had  by  that  tine  become  distinguished  fcr 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  h  ia 
defence  of  the  righL  (Diog.  Laeit.  i.  84,  IS ; 
Stnb.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenea  Laixtias  iabmi 
OS,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  ianiad)- 
ately  after  pleading  saeeeaafully  the  caoss  sf  a 
friend :  by  Uie  time  the  votea  of  the  judges  hsd 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expand.  lAt 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sagea,  with  the  exespliia  <f 
Thales,  the  fiune  of  Biaa  waa  derived,  n<«  im 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  nsoally  understood,  tat 
irom  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  raoial  sod  politi- 
cal, the  friiit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  ai^iags 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laeitint,  ■ 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  othen.  Is 
particular,  he  suffers  in  ehM»ct«r  aa  the  leprttd 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^iXMr  lit  piM"""  '< 
and  then  ia  a  certain  ungidlant  dilasuaa  ea  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  folkeied  tf» 
him  in  Aulas  Oellius.  (Herod,  i.  27,  17*  i 
Ariatot  Akl  ii  IS.  §  4  ;  Cic.  i<(  .daw.  I«, 
Parad.  i ;  Diod.  An.  p.  653,  ed.  Weai ;  GA 
V.  11 ;  Diog.  LoSrt.  L  82—88;  oaap,  Hasd, 
L  20-22  ;  Plat.  Sal.  4.)  [K-  &] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  nana  of  a  fomily  of  ths 
Fnriagena. 

1.  L.  Fuuvs  BiBACVLiTS,  qnaestor,  fan  ia  Ihs 
battle  ofCannae,B.c.  216.    (Uv.  xxiL  49.) 

2.  L.  Fdkids  BiBAcuLua,  a  pious  and  nligiea 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  canied,  at  Ik* 
command  of  his  fother,  the  magister  of  the  csOtg* 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  Uetors  ffsosd- 
ing  him,  nlthougfa  he  was  exempted  from  ihisdaty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetonhip.  (VaL  Max.  L  1. 1 't 
Lactant  L  21.) 

3.  M.  FvRtvs  BiBACt'Lin.    See  b«b» 
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BIBACULUS. 

BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  b  daiMd 

If  QnintiUaa  (x.  1.  §  96)  ■long  with  Catnlln*  and 

Hoase  K  one  of  the  mot  dutingnished  of  the 

Bomu  (itiric  iambagnpheii,  and  who  i*  in  like 

mumer  ranked  bj  Dioinede*,  in  hii  diapter  on 

inbie  vene  (f.  48*2,  ed.  Pntach.)  with  Aichilocbus 

ad  flippooaz,  among  the  Gieeki,  and  with  Lod- 

Ibi,  Oitilliu,  and  Hoiaoe,  among    tho    Latin, 

n>  bon,  according  to  SL  Jerome  in  the  Eiuebian 

cknaicfe,  at  CiemonB  in  the  jear  &  c.  lOS.   Fram 

lit  tcatf  and  unimportant  apecimena  of  hi*  woriit 

fcamaiittrd  to  modem  time*,  we  an  learoelf  in  a 

mditian  to  fonn  any  eitimata  of  his  powers.     A 

Bsgk  Kiaiiaa  ia  qooted  hj  Suetonina  (de  llbulr. 

Cr.  c  t),  rantaining  an  aUniioD  to  the  lou  of  me- 

mxj  iutained  in  idd  age  by  the  fiunou  Orbilioi 

PipQiu;  and  the  Mune  anUior  (c.  11)  hai  pre- 

loicd  two  abort  epigram*  in  hendecatyllabic  bh»- 

mc^  tat  itButktiaa  for  good  tasta  or  good  feeling, 

■  wUeb  Bibaenhu  ancen  at  the  poTerty  to  which 

U*  fiicad,  Valeria*  Cato  [Valuuub  CiiTo],  had 

beta  ndooed  at  the  doae  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 

th(  sfleodomr  of  the  villa  which  that  nnfortimate 

ft  and  grammariaa  bad  at  one  period  posaemed 

at  Taacahun,  bot  whidi  had  been  aeised  by  his 

aiyiitBiialii  oeditonL    In  addition  to  theae  frag- 

■nia,  a  dac^ic  hesameter  ia  to  be  found  in  the 

Sduliast  oa  JaTenal  (riii.  16),  and  a  aciap  consist- 

n  of  thee  word*  in  €3iaridn*  (p.  1 02,  ed.  Putsch. ). 

We  hare  good  naaoD,  bowerer,  to  belleTe  tliat 

Biliacahis  did  not  confine  his  effints  to  piece*  of  a 

h^t  ar  saicaatic  tone,  bat  attempted  theme*  of 

■me  lifty  pretcnaioii*.     It  seem*  certain  that  he 

poUished  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 

Pngmatia  Belli  OalUd,  and  it  ia  probable  that  he 

•as  the  author  of  another  upon  aome  of  the  legends 

cnuMted  with  the  Aethiopian  allie*  of  king  Priam. 

The  fanner  ia  Imown  to  us  only  from  an  uuloeky 

■ata^hor  dcTerly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 

•Rami  at  the  same  rime  to  ridicule  the  obese  lo- 

toiidity  of  peraon  which  distinguished  the  com- 

paer.  (Her.  Strm.  ii.  £.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 

pcboliait ;  camp.  QuintiL  viii.  6.  g  17.)     The  ez- 

■tooe  of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  aeknowledg- 

isf  thai  the  "  torgidoa  Alranaa"  repiesented  in  the 

•iwtle  to  Julias  Floras  (1.  103)  as  "  murdering " 

ItconoD,  and  poiluting  by  bis  turbid  descriptions 

the  fair  igmtaina  of  &  Rhine,  is  no  odier  than 

Bitionhis,    The  erideoee  iiar  this  rssts  entirely 

■pan  an  emendation  intraduoed  by  Bentley  into 

tile  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 

fBge,  bat  die  conection  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 

■>  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 

tk  ORmastsnce*  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 

leiaoed  ahnost  certain.     The  whole  question  is 

'■Ily  snd  Ktisbctorily  diacossed  in  the  disaerta- 

<a>  of  Weichert  in  hia  Potl.  Latm.  Sdiqu.  f.  331, 

^     ^old  we  think   it   worth   our  while    to 

"tf^  mto  the  caoae  of  the  enmity  thus  manir 

^*M  by  Hocace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 

•p  B^t  hare  commanded  foibeaiance  if  not  n- 

IV^  it  nay  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 

■x^upoution  which  had  been  testified  on  the  port 

i'  the  elder  bard  to  lecogniaa  the  merits  of  his 

TNtiifid  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  ezprai- 

M  of  iidination  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 

*ilh  vhich  Lucilins,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 

■^aol.  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  pnductiona 

*Uia  Venosian.     An  additional  motive  may  be 

''""■i  in  the  bet,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 

*''>n  dBtion  of  Cremutius  Cordos  a*  reported  by 
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Tadtos  {Amt.  iv.  84),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
cnlus  were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Gaeaara— a  consideration  which  will  aerve  to 
explain  alao  the  boatility  displayed  by  the  bvourite 
of  the  Aogustan  court  towarda  Catnllns,  whoae  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  folly  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countiymea  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  bat  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Piaef  /f.  ff.)  witli  lunU  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (d*  llbulr.  Or.  e.  4)  and  Macnbius  (So- 
tmrm.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  tlutt 
Bibacnlus  made  a  collection  of  oelebnted  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  ci  Luanbratioiiet. 

We  mast  carefully  avoid  contranding  Fnriot 
Bifaacoln*  with  the  Fnriu*  who  wa*  imitated  in 
saveial  pasiges  of  the  Aeneid,  and  Cram  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  booka  at  leaat,  we 
Snd  aome  eztnct*  in  the  Satamalia.  (Macrob.  Set- 
turn,  vi  1 ;  Compare  Meruk,  od  £iia.  Aim.  p.  zli.) 
The  Utter  wa*  named  in  fall  Atint  Pvua  AmUcu. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatin*  Catolni,  coUeagoe  of  M. 
Marin*  in  the  cmuoUiip  of  &  c  102,  addieaaed 
an  acGoant  of  the  campaign  againat  the  Cimbri. 
(Cic  BnU.  t.  35.)  To  thia  Furio*  Antiss  an  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Oellius 
(zviii  11),  and  brought  under  reviefr  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoteriams  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fiur  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Attieae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Ueindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaeulus  rauer  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  y>orl.X<i<m.Ae^)   [W.R.] 

Bl'SULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pnmia  gena, 

1.  L.  C^LPVRNiva  BiBULUa,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caeaar.  He  was  eorule  aedile  in  B.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caeaar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucoeins  for  his  coUengne  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceiu*  wa*  a  thorough 
partigin  of  Canar'*,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristoeratieal  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  Uie  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sum*  of  money  for  thi*  purpoae.  (Soet.  Cart. 
ISl)  Bibulua,  aocoidingly,  gained  hi*  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  hia  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caaaar's  agrarian 
law,  be  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
aar. He  confined  hia  opposition  to  publishing 
edicta  against  Caesar's  measures :  these  were 
widely  dieuhtad  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  compoution.  (Suet.  Caa.  9. 49 ; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  19,  20 ;  Pint.  Pomp.  48 ;  camp. 
Cic.  BntL  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  akiea, 
while  hia  colleague  waa  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic.  proDum.  15);  but  auch  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  hare  any  effect  anon  Caeaar. 

On  the  expintiou  of  his  consulship,  Bibnlus  re- 
mained at  Roma,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  be  contintud  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Caeau  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  tlie  latter 
in  56  from  reitoring  in  penon  Ptolemy  Anletes  to 
EgTpt.  When,  however,  a  cooinew  began  to  aiiie 
between  Caeaai  and  Pompey,  Bibolos  nipported 
the  latter,  and  it  wa«  upon  hi>  prapa«al,  that 
Pompey  wai  elected  wk  connil  in  52,  when  the 
republic  waa  almoat  in  a  state  of  anarchy  throngh 
the  tomnlti  fonowing  the  death  of  Clodins.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulns  obtained  a  province  in 
conieqnence  of  a  law  of  PompeyX  whidi  provided 
that  no  fntore  counl  or  praetor  thould  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  yean  after  the  ez]nntion  of  his 
mngiatiBcy.  As  the  magistrates  for  ttia  time  being 
were  thus  ezcladed,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  at  piaetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provincea,  shoold  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  thia  measure  Bibolos  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Farthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Ilibulus  by  C-  Caasius,  the  proqnaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
can  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  hia  friends, 
that  liibultts.  had  made  fiilse  representations  to  the 
aenate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
Its  internal  affiiirs  with  integrity  and  leaL 

On  hia  retom  to  the  weat  iu  49,  Bibolns  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  hia  6eet  in 
the  Ionian  aea  to  prevent  Caeaar  from  croasing 
over  into  Greece.  Caeaar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  ctewc  This  was  in 
the  winti>r ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  mncb  from 
cold  and  want  of  fnel  and  water,  as  Caesar  vrai 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Coroyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachinm.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5—18;  Dion  Cass. xlL 48;  fltit.Bna.l3;  Otoe. 
vLlS;  Cie.Bnit.77.) 

Bibulns  waa  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
diicfly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fiict  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Portia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Poicios  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  bad  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
masL  TuU.  p.  1 19,  &c. ;  Oromann's  Getch.  Ronu, 
ii.  p.  97,  &c) 

2.  3.  CALrORNii  BiBULi,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomeni  are  onknown,  wen 
murdered  in  Egypt,  B.  c.  50,  by  the  aoldiers  of 
Oabiniua.  Their  father  boie  his  loaa  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  op  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  ponishment  vraa  not  his  doty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Oabi- 
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nioa,  became  it  waa  known  that  dior  fa&n  hi 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabiuiis,  mHA 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Poofcy. 
(Caea.  A  a  iii.  no ;  VaL  Bfax.  iv.  1.  { 1$  ;  aB|L 
Cic  ad  AtLvLB,  ad  Fam.  ij.  17.) 

4.  L.  CALPUKNiun  BiBaLug,  the  joangert  m 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  yonth  at  his  fsther^  4eslh 
(Plut  BnU.  13),  after  which  be  End  at  Raw 
with  M.  Bmtas,  who  married  his  mother  Psraa 
He  went  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  45  to  ptesecats  )a 
stodies  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiL  82),  and  appean  to  bn 
joined  his  step-&tfaer  Bmtns  after  die  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  vdiich  he  waspanoilxil 
by  the  tiiomvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battk  d 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  snrmdenil  Ub- 
self  to  Antony,  who  paidoned  him  and  pniBotcd 
him  to  the  command  of  hia  6eet,  whence  wt  bd  a 
some  of  die  coins  of  Antony  the  insuiptin  U 
Bibulus  Pkasp.  Cla&  (Eddid,  v.  p.  161,  n. 
p.  57.)  He  was  fieqnently  employad  by  Aateaj 
in  the  n^tiations  between  himself  and  Aagaita^ 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  formeT  to  tkep- 
vemment  of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  be&R  tk 
battle  of  Actinm.  (Appiaa,  A  C.  iv.  38.  lOi,  IM, 
V.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Menwrahilia  of  Ui 
step-father,  a  small  wwk  which  Plutarch  aadt  aa 
of  in  writing  the  lift  of  BrntDs.  (Plak  Ant.  11, 
23w) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  menticaied  by  Tacilai 
{Am.  ill  62)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  i.  a.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publidus  Bitala^ 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  aenate  giaalcd  a 
burial-pbee  both  for  himself  and  hia  postoil}'. 
(Orelli,  Itucr.  n.  4698.) 

BILIENIS.     [BsLLixNOS.] 

BION  (B(w').  1.  Of  Pnoonneaaa,  a  contn- 
porary  of  Pherecydea  of  Syraa,  who  conseqiestljr 
lived  about  &  c.  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  D*^ 
genes  Laertins  (iv.  58)  as  the  anthor  of  tm  wnb 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  mast  infer  boa 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Stnun.  vL  pi  267),  that  osc 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  die 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletn^ 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pa|al « 
Democritna,  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  sadAtlic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  thattha««n< 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  v 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  montlia  was 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  LaftL  iv.  h&.)  m 
ia  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Stiabe(i 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer.  .  . 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Ui^ 
fiv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  ■A*™^ 
( Altioruid),  of  which  a  few  firagmenU  are  fiaenti 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  566),  sad  » 
Cramer's  Antedata  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  te" 
the  aame  as  the  one  from  whom  Plataidi  (7» 
26)  quotea  a  tradition  respecting  the  A'""!*'' 
and  Ikom  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25 ;  comp.  Synn""'' 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  qnotes  a  statement  ^'V^ 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  nncertain.  Vairo  \U 
R»  Ruit.  I  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  w 
writer*  on  agricnltore;  and  Pliny  ""^ ''j 
aame  or  simiUr  works,  in  the  Elendu  to  K*^ 
booka.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14.  15,  17,  18.)  Soiiie»M» 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caeciliiit  &■■ 
[Bion,  Caiciuu&]  . 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  ph» « 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyms-  \f^ 
s.  V.  ©Mftprrof.)  All  that  wo  know  about  hia* 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  thM  W 
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•T  Moiebli,  wIm  hmenU  hit  DDtimelj  dath.  The 
tme  St  which  he  li«ed  can  be  pretty  aceuntely 
ittermiaed  by  the  fiut,  thit  he  wai  older  than 
Ifoadni.  who  call*  himaelf  the  papQ  of  Bion. 
(Hoaeh.  iii.  96,  &&}     Hie  Honriihing  period  must 
therefan  hare  -nrj  neariy  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritai,  and  moat  be  fixed  at  abont  &  c  380. 
HoiAiu  itatea,  that  Bion  left  hie  native  countiT 
and  ipent  the  kit  yean  of  liia  life  in  Sicily,  cnlu- 
ndag  haeolic  poetry,  Ou  iiataial  growth  of  that 
iahnd.     Whether  he  alao  Tinted  Macedonia  and 
Thiaee,  at  Hoechna  (iiL  17,  &c)  intimate*,  is  un- 
CBtua,  anoe  it  may  be  that  Moechni  mention* 
thwe  amntriea  only  becanee  he  calli  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Oipkeu.     He  died  of  poieon,  which  had  been 
■hjimtfied  to  him  by  leTenl  penona,  who  after- 
nrdi  lecuTed  their  writ-deeerred  puniahment  for 
the  Clime.     With  reapect  to  the  relaUon  of  matter 
■ad  fnpil  between  Bion  and  Moachiu,  we  cannot 
aiy  anything  with  certiunty,  except  that  the  leaem- 
Uanoe  between  the  production*  of  the  two  poet* 
•Uipi  n*  to  tappoae,  mt  leaat,  that  Moachn*  imi- 
tUtd  Bion ;  and  thia  may,  in  fact,  be  all  that  ia 
■aant  when  Moachna  odla  himaelf  a  diaciple  of 
the  ktter.     The  xnbject*  of  Bion'*  poetry,  riz. 
■htpkod*'  and  loTe-aong*,  are  beantifully  deacribed 
byMoachoa  (iii.  82,  &c);  but  we  can  now  form 
nly  a  partial  jadgment  on  the  spirit  and  atyle  of 
kit  poetry,  on  account  of  the  ftagmentary  condition 
ia  which  bia  works  hsTe  come  down  to  ns.     Some 
rf  his  idyls,  as  bis  poems  sie  usually  called,  are 
cxtaat  entile,  but  of  others  we  hare  only  frag- 
smtL    TheiT  style  ia  rery  re&ned,  the  sentiment* 
•oft  and  sentimental,  and  hit  rersification  (he  naes 
the  hexameter  exchuively)  it  very  fluent  and  ele- 
8>i>L    In  the  inTention  and  management  of  hi* 
aibjects  be  is  superior  to  Moachns,  but  in  stienith 
ud  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  trnthfiilness  of  nis 
KBtiments,  he  is  nmcfa  bferior  to  Theocritus.  Thit 
it  psrtienhiriy  Tiaibb  in  the  greatest  of  hit  extant 
joma,  'Errro^f  'aMkiSot.    He  is  ntnaUy  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets;  bat  it  most  be  r». 
Donibered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
Bbjtcta  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
molic  poetry  also  embmoed  that  daaa  of  poema 
■s  which  the  legenda  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
fated  bam  an  erotic  point  of  view.   The  language 
of  luh  poem*  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
^A  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.     Bars  Doric  forms, 
howeter,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
o(  Bion  than  in  thoae  of  Theocritua.     In  the  iirat 
oditiona  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
*)th  thoae  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  aepa- 
istcd  them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  hit  edition 
of  Son  and  Hoachus.    (Binges,  1565,  4ta)     In 
Boot  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
noaint  of  Bion  and  Moschut  are  printed  at  tbo 
ad,  at  in  thoae  of  Winterton,  Vakkenaer,  Brunch, 
Oaitford,  and  Schaefer.     The  text  of  the  editiona 
fRTOiu  to  those  of  Brnnck  and  Valckenaer  ia  that 
ofHcnry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
But  msde  by  the  fanner  two  scholars.     The  best 
''"o'M!  the  subsequent  edition*  are  thoae  of  Fr. 
Jocobt  (Oolha,  1795,  8to.),  OUb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
m.  1795),  and  J.  F.  Manao  (Qotha,  1784,  second 
^^  ^pcig,  1807,  Bto.),  which  contains  an 
"''ORte  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
"''^  s  conunentary,  and  a  Oerman  translation. 

5.  A  teagic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertiu*  (ir. 
°o)  detdibss  as  rotrfrilt  rpoyf^lu  tmc  TapmitM' 
«7^iiiw.    Caaaabon(/3«&<./>oas.i.  5)  remarks. 
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that  Diognies  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  > 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitanta  of  Taiau*  were 
partienlarly  fond  (Strsb.  xir.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  ahortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidaa  (a.  n.  Alax^^")  mentiona  a  aon  of  Aeichylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  it  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.     (Diog.  Locrt.  ir.  68 ;  Eudoc:  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  taid  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  tne  account  of  the  events 
he  describe*.  (Acron,  ad  HaraLBfut.  ii.  2.)  He 
it  perhaps  the  lame  as  one  of  the  two  rhetorician* 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syiacnse,  vras  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (ri-xraa  ^apmis  ytypa^s)  | 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
aoid  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Mutes.  (Dio^ 
Uert.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Buo'),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sumamed 
BoBYSTHaNiTBa,  &om  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borytthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  (he  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a  c.  250,  bnt  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  bom  B.  c.  275.  Loertio*  (iv.  4n,  &c.) 
ha*  presored  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonos  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  fitther  was  a  ireedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  fiunily  were  sold  ss  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  ofiEsnce  committed  by  the  laUier.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  hit  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
pabton'i  library,  he  went  to  Atheni,  and  i4>pUed 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embnoed  the  tenet*  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  waa  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodorua  [Thiooorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cynnaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
resulta  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [  AusrirPUH], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Thet^rastus,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profii- 
gate,  and  a  notorious  nnbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  wen  indeed  avowedly 
infsmous,  so  much  so,  that  he  ipoke  with  contempt 
of  Socratct  for  abttaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion't  doguiat  and  thorp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Lacrtitts :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing bim  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Ziuncu  ter- 
mombiu  et  taU  nigra,  {Epiit.  il  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  poaaeased  by  it,"  that 
"impiety  waa  the  companion  of  credulity,"  "avarice 
the  forrpi^n^"  of  vice,"  that  "good  alaves  are 
reslly  free,  and  bod  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  tame  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (nx.  iii.  26),  vis.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  bur  when  we  ore  in  grief,  since  sorrow  ia 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
from  Athenoeus (xiii.  p.  591,f.  592, a.)  [O. R L.C.] 

BION,  CAECI'UUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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b  nnknown,  bat  who  i*  mcntioiied  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H.  ff.  xxTiu.)  among  the  "  Auetoiei  Eztetni.** 
Of  hii  date  it  can  only  be  nid,  that  he  ranit  hare 
lived  aome  time  in  or  before  the  firct  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  n«pl  Avni^Mw,  "On 
the  Properties  of  Planti  and  other  Hedieinee,'* 
which  ia  not  now  extant,  but  which  wbi  need  by 
PUny.  {H.  ff.  xTriil  57.)  (W.  A.  O.] 

BIPPUS  (B(m>),  an  Argiva,  who  wi*  aent  by 
the  Achaean  leagoe  ai  ambaaaador  to  Roma  in  B.  a 
181.  (Polyb.  xiT.  2,  8.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyriaa 
Bardyilia,  wa*  one  of  the  wiret  of  Pyrtfana.  (Pint 

BISANTI'NUS.    [BnANTiNDaL] 

BITALE  (BmUii),  wai  the  daogfater  of  Damo, 
•nd  grand-dioghter  of  Pythagona.  (IimbL  TO. 
/y4.c28,  p.  185.)  [A.  O.] 

BI'STHANES  (Bureinit),  the  aon  of  Arta- 
zerxet  Ochna,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
B.  c.  830,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Daieina 
firom  tlwt  city.  (Airian,  Anab.  iiL  19.) 

BITHYAS  (BiMai^  the  commander  of  a  con- 
aiderable  body  of  Nomidian  cavalry,  deaertad  Ou- 
Insaa,  the  aon  of  Muiniaaa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Panic  war,  a  c.  148,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginiana,  to  whom  he  did 
good  aerriee  in  the  war.  At  the  o^tore  of  Car- 
thage in  146,  Bithyaa  fell  into  the  handa  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  waa  taken  to  Rome.  He  doabtleaa 
adonied  the  triumph  of  tihe  conqueror,  but  inatead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwarda,  according  to  the 
naoal  cnatom,  he  waa  allowed  to  reaide  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  dtiea  of  Italy.  (Appian,  Aaklll, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  SO;  Suidna,i;o.  BiMot.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  firat  bore 
thia  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  waa  ita  origin,  it 
waa  handed  down  in  the  femily. 

1.  Q.  PoHrBioa  BriHTNicua,  the  aon  of  Auln% 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cioero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  hia  atudies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  deaeribea  him  aa  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  indnatry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  hia  apeechea  were  not  well  deliverad.  (Cic 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicaa 
eaponaed  the  party  of  hia  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  waa  killed  together 
irith  the  other  attendanta  of  Pompeiui  Magnoa. 
(Oroa.  vi.  15.) 

2.  A.  PoMPiios  BrrHVNiciTa,  aon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  &  c.  44,  and  seema  apparently  to  hove  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  aa  he  wrote 
a  tetter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
(Seero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Pom.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithyaicas  lepolsed  Sex. 
Pompeiua  in  his  attempt  to  gain  posaeaaon  of  Hes- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextos  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextna  ahould 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicaa,  however,  was,  aA«r  a  little  while,  pot 
to  death  by  Sextns,  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  17,  19; 
Liv.  EpU.  123  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynious  also  ocean  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Oetavianns,  on  the 
taking  of  Pemsia,  b.  c  40.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (BOui),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  wbo  waa  sent  by  his  &ther  as  a  { 
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hostage  to  Peneos,  king  of  Msfstsi'ii  Oa  dM 
oonquaat  of  the  Utter  by  Aemilins  PsaDas  la  &  c. 
168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baaiu,  aad 
waa  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adiraed  thetiinyk 
of  PaoUns  in  167.  After  the  trinnpb,  ke  «ai 
sent  to  Caiseoli,  bat  was  shortly  tSlawuit  latn- 
ed  to  hia  &ther,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Bans  b 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zosasb  ix.  24 ;  Uv.  xiv.4i: 
Polyb.  xzx.  12.) 

BITON  (BIrwr),  the  author  sf  a  walk  oU 
nrrannial  voXqiunar  Jpjnpwr  aol  saraavtei- 
ia«i.  Hia  history  and  place  of  birth  sie  anksso^ 
He  is  mentioned  by  Heaydiins  (*. «.  Tvrta|),>y 
Heron  Junior  (da  Maek.  BM,  paoeeai),  aal  fm- 
haps  by  Aelian  (Tfaet  c.  1),  imder  the  asM  d 
Bmv.  The  treatise  coaaaaU  of  dsKxiptiiaa—LOf 
a  inrpoCsAer,  or  nacbina  for  thnwiag  sMo, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Chacon  the  Magnensa.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thessaloniea,  by  Isidoms  the  Abilae. 
3.  Of  a  iKtnXa  (an  appaiotiis  need  in  beaitpi| 
dtiea,  aee  Vitmv.  x.  2*^  and  JMeL  efAwl.  >.<l), 
made  by  Poseidonins  of  llaoadon  far  Alfrisfcr 
the  Otcat.  4.  Of  a  &aa6«»(/)Kl  i/JM  t «.), 
made  by  Damhis  of  Colapiun.  5.  Of  a  TsnF- 
^trris  (an  engine  sooiewhat  lesembling  a  eras- 
bow,  and  so  naaed  &an  the  way  in  whkk  ii  n 
held  in  order  to  stretdi  the  string,  see  Han  Alex- 
andiinns,  Bdap.  ap.  VeL  MaA.  pi  125^  ■»<<  ^ 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentam  at  Miletos,  and  aoatker  I7 
the  same  at  Comae  in  Italy.  Bitas  addreiatstUi 
work  to  king  Attaloa,  if  at  least  the  nadiaf  J 
'ArraAe  ia  to  be  adopted  inatead  of  i  *i^  « 
n<AAA  (naor  the  beginning),  and  the  emrinlstiai 
is  said  to  be  sapported  by  »  mannscript  (Osle,  A 
Say*.  MfOol.  f.  45) ;  bat  whether  Attsh^  tk 
1st  of  Pergamns,  who  ragned  &  c  341 — 197, « 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  nsas  ks 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  ispiafl 
in  the  collection  of  andent  mathcmatidaaa,  F*. 
JlfttOan.  Op.  Gnee.  t  LattM.,  Paris,  1S93,  U. 
p.  105,  Sic  Biton  mentioas  (pi  109)  a  mk  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fsbcie.  BU. 
Orate,  il  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  a] 

BITON  (Bfvw)  and  CLEOBIS  (kUAi)  not 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Ueia  si  Aigis 
Herodotus,  who  hiss  rerarded  their  besatiftil  stay, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesns,  as  a  praof  thsl  il 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  lire.  On  iss 
occasion,  says  Herodotos  (i*  3 1 ),  daring  ihs  M"! 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  la  It* 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  whea  ti* 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  anin  £■■* 
the  ooontty  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dnDpdlW 
thariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  aladii, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess.  Bond  by  tk« 
filial  love  1^  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddos  t> 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  Ailac  th 
aolemnitie*  of  the  festival  were  oveii  the  t<« 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  as"' 
rose  agaiiL  The  goddeaa  thns  shewed,  ayi  Ho*" 
dotns,  that  she  ooold  bestow  upon  them  as  giiaW 
boon  than  death.  The  Argives  made  ttsM'*  " 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  V""^ 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2}  saw  a  rdief  in  stone  st  hsg^ 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  daiM 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic  Tucd.  i.  « • 
Vol.  Max.  V.  4,  eztem.  4 ;  Stobaeus,  Ar*f!^ 
169  ;  Serviu*  and  Phikrgyr.  ad  Fim.  Otors-"- 
532.)  [LSI 

BITUI'TUS,  or  as  the  name  is  foiud  a  * 
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BLAESU9L 

■npdoo^  Bmrwrva,  a  king  af  tha  Arrami 
B  OanL  WImd  tiM  pncPDMil  Cn.  Domitiu* 
Ahcnoiiarbiu  nndertook  tha  «ar  in  B.  c  121 
(pint  the  AUobragea,  wbo  were  joined  by  the 
Anemi  under  Bitnitne,  theie  Omllie  tribei  wen 
difcated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  this 
fint  diauter  the  Allobnigee  and  Artemi  made  im- 
laaiw  pcqnntiona  to  renew  the  coatett  with  the 
Knmans,  and  Bitnitoa  a^in  took  the  field  with  a 
ytrj  maamoM  aimy.  At  the  point  when  the 
iMza  eaiptiea  itaelf  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  contiU 
Q.  Fabios  Maximna,  the  grandun  of  Paolhu,  met 
the  Qaula  in  the  utninn  of  &  a  121.  Although 
ika  Roman*  were  far  inferior  in  nnmben,  yet  they 
gained  soch  a  complete  Tictoiy,  that,  aeonding  to 
At  lowest  eatimate,  120,000  men  of  the  uxmj  of 
Biloitas  fen  in  the  battle.  After  thii  itnpanbia 
loH,  Bitaitaa,  who  had  been  taken  priwner  in  an 
istidiau  manner  bj  Cn.  Domitiua,  waa  lent  to 
Rone.  The  aenate,  though  diaapproring  of  the 
ondact  of  Domitiua,  exiled  Bituito*  to  Alha.  Hii 
an,  Congentiatna,  waa  likewiae  made  priaoner  and 
•est  to  Book.  Floma  adds,  that  the  trhnnph  of 
Q.  Fahioa  waa  adonaad  Iqr  Bhoitna  riding  in  a 
ahcr  warilianot  and  with  hi*  magnificent  armour, 
jart  a*  be  bad  nppeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Ut.  BfiL  61 ;  Floral,  iii.  2;  VeU.  PaL  ii  10; 
Sad  JVera,  2 ;  Appian,  Oallie.  12,  when  Bitnitoa 
it  enoneoail  J  called  king  of  the  Allobrogea  ;  Eu- 
tnp.  It.  22,  where  the  jear  and  the  craaol*  an 
(iran  hwonecU/  ;  Oroa.  t.  U;  VaL  Max.  iz.  6. 
{3;  comp.  Smb.  iv.  p^  191;  Plin.  H.  TV.  rii 
»1.)  [L.  &.] 

BITYS  (Bfrvs),  an  Egyptian  aeer,  who  ia  aaid 
h}  lamblidiiu  {da  Myd.  nil.  6}  to  have  intenmted 
ta  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  book*  of  Heima* 
written  in  hieroglyphich 

BLAESUS  (BAourot),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
bon  at  Capreae,  who  wrote  •eri»«omic  play* 
(«*M4»y4Aowt)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  By*.  :  v. 
^^"fi^)  Two  of  theae  playa,  the  Mtnrrpitai 
and  Sani^pMi,  are  quoted  by  Athanaen*  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  b,  xi.  p.  487,  c),  and  Heaychin*  tefen  to 
Blaani  (i.  en.  Honmniffu,  MsX-y^  tuAarit),  but 
without  mentioning  the  name*  of  hi*  i^y*.  Ca- 
ubon  inppoaed  that  Blaeau*  lired  under  the  Ro- 
nui  empire ;  but  be  muit  hare  lived  a*  early  a*  the 
M  centuTf  b.  c.,  a*  Valckeniir  (ad  Tieocr.  p.  290, 
*•)  has  ibewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  hi*  quotation* 
•f  BlaeiBi  bom  the  rAa<<raai  of  Fanipbilu*  of  Alax- 
'■'^n*!  who  waa  a  Hi»ripl«  of  Arutarchna;  and 
•Im  tlua  Pamphiln*  bomwsd  a  part  of  hi*  work 
^^ining  the  word*  in  BIae«a*  and  limilar  poet* 
tnm  the  TAjc-nU  'iToAutai  of  Diodoiui,  who  wa* 
*  Pnpil  of  Ariatophane*  of  Alexandria.  (Comp, 
Buvogh.  ail.4tlm.  iii.  p.  HI,  e.) 

BLAESUS,  "a  •taouierer,"  wa*  the  name  of 
■  plebeiaa  fimiily  of  the  Sempronia  gen*  under 
m  npablic.  It  al*o  ocenr*  a*  a  cognomen  of  the 
Juui  ud  of  og,  Pediu*  under  the  empire. 

1-  C  SEKPHONiua  Tl  r.  Tl  n.  Blaksus,  eon- 

nl  is  &  a  253  in  the  fint  Punic  war,  aailed  with 

n*  mileage,  Cn.  Serriliu*  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 

»0  ihipi  to  the  ooaat  of  Africa,  which  they  biid 

**>■*  in  Sequent  deacent*,  and  from  which  they 

obtained  great  booty.     They  did  not,  however, 

I        Kcmipliih  anything  of  note;    and  in  the  lesaer 

I        V^  thiongh  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot*,  their 

\       nipt  lu  ^nnnd,  and  only  got  oS,  upon  the  re- 

^  of  th*  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 

""d.   Thi*  diiaater  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Siefly,  and  in  their  Tornge  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  wen  overtaken  off  cape  Palinnm*  by  a  tre- 
mendon*  *tonn,  in  which  150  ahip*  peri*hed. 
Notwithatanding  theae  miafertanea,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  taeoeaae*  in  Africa,  aa 
we  leam  from  the  Fa*ti.  (Polyb.  i.  39 ;  Entrap, 
ii.  23 ;  Oroa.  iv.  9 ;  Zonar.  viii.  U.)  Blaeau*  m* 
consul  a  aeeond  time,  ia  244  (Faati  Capit),  ia 
which  year  a  colony  wa*  fenndcd  at  Bnmdnaiuni. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  SmraoNiua  Blabsus,  qnae*tor  in  B.  c.  217 
to  the  eonenl  Cn.  Servilin*  Ocminni,  wa*  killed, 
together  with  a  thouaand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coaat  of  Africa  in  thi*  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  81.) 

5.  C.  SBHPBONim  Blabsub,  tribnne  of  the 
pteba  in  a  Ci  211,  broaght  Cn.  Fnlviu*  to  trial  on 
account  of  hi*  loaing  hi*  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xzvL  2 ;  Gompi  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  §  S.) 

4.  Cn.  SuiPBONiua  BLAsaua,  legate  in  B.  c, 
210  to  the  dietatw  Q.  Fnlviu*  Fhwcn*,  by  whom 
he  wa*  *ent  into  Etruria  to  conunand  the  aimy 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpntniu*. 
(Liv.  xzvii.  6.)  It  i*  not  impcobable  toat  thia 
Cn.  Blaeana  amy  be  the  aame  a*  Na  3,  a*  Ch.  ia 
very  likely  a  febe  reading  fat  C,  aince  we  find 
none  of  the  Sen^moii  at  thi*  period  with  the  for- 
mer pcaenomen,  while  the  ktter  ia  the  moat  oom- 
mon  one. 

6.  P.  SBUPBONina  Blabbui,  tribnne  of  the  pleb* 
in  B.C  191,  oppoaed  the  triumph  of  P.  Comelina 
Sdpio  Na*iGa,  but  withdrew  hi*  opposition  through 
the  rcmon*tnnoe*  of  the  coneuL  (Liv.  zzxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Sbii PBONiua  BiaaanB,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.C  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
be  wa*  *ent  with  Sex.  Joliua  Caeear  a*  ambaaiadar 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  joriit,  not  aaiiier  than 
Trebatins  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero :  for  Blaeau* 
i*  dted  by  Labeo  in  the  Digeet  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
aa  reporting  the  opinion  of  TrebaUu*.  Variena 
conjecture*  have  been  made  without  much  planu- 
bility  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  juriet  arith 
other  peraon*  of  the  aame  name.  Jnniu*  Blaeene, 
pnconanl  of  Africa  in  A.  D.  22,  wa*  probably  lome- 
what  later  than  the  jurist  (Majansiu*,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162;  O.  GraUi,  VUa  Ictonm,  c.  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.O.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Anguatua,  A.  D.  14,  when 
the  foraiidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  waa  wiUi  difficulty 
quelled  by  Dnuu*  him*el£  The  oondact  of  Bbo- 
•n*  in  allowing  the  toldien  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  dutie*  wa*  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  cause*  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanua,  wbo  waa  hi*  uncle,  Blae- 
•n*  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  when 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberias  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Imperaior — the  last  instance  of  thi*  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  penon.  We  leam  frxmi 
Velleitt*  Patercnlua,  who  *ay*  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesu*  wa*  more  uaeiul  in  the 
camp  or  distingniahed  in  the  forum,  that  he  alao 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Caa*.  ivii.  4;  Tac. 
Am.  i.  16,  &c,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74;  VeD.  Pat.  ii. 
125.)  It  appean  from  the  Faati,  from  which  we 
leam  that  hi*  praenomen  wa*  Quintn*,  that  Blae- 
au* waa  consul  sufiectu*  in  28 ;  but  he  ahared  in 
the  &U  of  Sejanua  in  31,  and  wa*  deprived,  a*  waa 
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alio  hii  wm,  of  the  prieiUy  ofBoes  wbicli  he  held. 
Hi*  life,  however,  wai  spued  for  the  time ;  but 
when  Tiberiiu,  in  36,  conferred  theae  ofScei  upon 
other  person*,  Blaesua  and  bis  son  pcrceired  that 
their  bte  was  sealed,  and  accordingly  pnt  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.   (Tac  Ann.  y.  7,  ri.  40.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  &ther 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mntinied  in  a.  D.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberias  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sos  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  6sther 
in  2'2  in  the  war  against  Tac&rinas  in  Africa; 
and  he  pat  an  end  to  bis  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  AnM.  I  1 9,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Oallia  Lugdnnensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Oaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesns  excited  the  jealoasy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brooght  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caeona  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  ViteUius.    (Tac  Hut.  i.  59,  il  59,  iii.  88,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PrOl  US,  was  expeUed  the  senate 
in  A.  D.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrenians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.   (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  18,  IlitL  I  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  ^Senec  Cba^roe.  ii.  prooem.  p.  1 36,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  IS  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  5wuor«<  (2,  5)  and  Conirovertiae  (i.  1,2, 
4,  So.)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
&ther  or  grand&ther  of  the  Rabellius  BUuidus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
fikther  was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibnr,  married 
in  A.  D.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  pngtner  of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Am.-ii.  27,  46.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [Plautus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  o.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Ann.  iiL 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
fitther  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  ia  a  coin,  stmck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  RvsiLLirs  blandvs  iiivir 
A.  A.  A.  T.  p.,  that  is,  Auro  Argento  Am  Hondo 
Fmiindo,  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
T.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
TiagentcB. 

I.  Cbrw/n  Blationa. 

I.  Cn.  CoanKLius  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Blasio,  who  is 
"*"^™ed  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 
?■  q  "'"•  """or  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
n  t  V  *"°*^  "  *""™P'>  ">  270,  but  we  do 


BLASTARBS. 
bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Cami,  Istii,  nl 
lapydes,  in  B.  c  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lnnenses  respecting  the 
bonndaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xliiL  7,  ilv.  11) 
There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  fiuoily. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  isscripliao 
Blabio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  tke  besi 
of  Man :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  hhs 
and  another  female  Bguie  on  hii  right  (EckheL 
V.  p.  180.) 


not  know  over  what  people. 
•«•  Cn.  CoRNai.n;s  Blasi 
■B.C   19i.     (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.)" 

■  "'""•i.iua  Blasio,  was  sent  as  an  am- 


iu  t  r   loT '"!?'•'"'  B'-'S'O.  WM pnetor  in SicHy 


II.  Hdvu  BUuhmt*. 

1.  M.  Hklvius  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  ia  ai^ 
198  and  praetor  in  197.  He  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  further  Spain,  which  he  fonnd  in  s  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrivaL  After  haadiiv 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detsinea 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  sad 
tedious  illness.  On  his  retnm  home  tlungk 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  vUck 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  «is 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtibeti,  near  tke 
town  of  lUituigi.  These  ho  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  lUitntgi.  Tliii 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerias  Antiaa.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  on  ovation  (b.  c  195),  bil 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  bod  fought  inder  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  Is  ux 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  a«a- 
missioners  for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipoi- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxiiii.  31. 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hklviuh  Blaxio,  pnt  an  end  to  his  o««  !■« 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  deau 
firmly,  when  the  Litter  fen  into  the  hands  of  i» 
enemies,  in  B.  c  43.     (Dion  Caos.  xlvi.  51) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS, « 
of  the  chief  men  at  Sahipia  in  Apulia,  betnjed  w 
town  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  210,  together  wiua 
atrong  Carthaginian  garriaon  that  wis  itstioiM 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  ki«  nnJ 
DasiuB,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  ii  iv»"« 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writ*™,  ("f 
plan,  Annib.  45 — 47  ;  Liv.  xxvL  38;  Vsl  Msi. 
IiL  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAKUS,  s  hiens^ 
nacbus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  us  Ores' 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  IW  (• 
Bishop  Beveridge  satiufsctorily  makea  oat  '™°rj 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  sn  alphabrtiisi 
compeudium  of  the  contents  of  the  genoioe  esooas 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  "'PT'^'^ 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  fiuniiW  1 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  """"''^^ 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  niMW 
of  the  titles,  and  under  ew:h  letter  the  cbsptH* 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  "^Pt 
there  is  commonly  an  atwtiact,  first  of  ''''f"^ 
osticol,  then  of  the  secular  laws  whkh  reWe  » 
the  subject ;  but  the  sources  whence  the  "^^ 
laws  are  cited  are  not  ordinaiily  refbool  ^  "" 
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omst  ilwsy*  ba  determined.  The  ecdeautical 
OBititatimi  an  derived  from  the  common  ononi- 
nl  cafleetion.  This  eompilatioii,  ■•  the  nnmemiu 
oimt  nmnwripta  proTe,  beemie  very  popular 
mng  eedctiaatiei.  The  ]sefiue  to  the  Syntagma 
JUflutbeticam  of  Blaatarea  contains  Mmie  historical 
fsrtioilars,  minted  with  many  emra,  eonoeming 
Ike  otoon  and  imperial  hiir.  As  an  example  ti 
tkc  axon,  it  may  be  atatad  that  the  formation  of 
JattjuaB^  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian,  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
Dinar  woriu,  profaaUy  dne  to  Blastarea,  is  ap- 
poided  to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  nnpnblished 
««ks  of  Blaatarea  in  MS.,  see  Fabric.  BibL  Grate. 
xa.  f.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  T),  which  waa  pmhabiy  fomd  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  LeundaT.  Jwr.  Graeoh 
Sum.  rd.  L  libk  viiL ;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
•T  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Bereridge 
is  his  Synodicon,  vol.  iL  part.  2.  The  "matrimonial 
qiMtions''  of  Blaatarea,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Gmm-liam.,  are  often  eniunerated  as  a  distinct 
wrt  fitm  the  Syntagma,  bat  in  reality  they  come 
mder  the  head  Tiftos.  At  the  end  of  the  Pto 
Goal's  edition  of  Codinos  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popolar  verses  ( avAirucol  orlxot ),  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  Sinis,  and  physician.  The 
SBilur  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  Blaatarea. 
(Biaer,  GmA.  der  Nam.  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
BrAemAL  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BLEHHIDAS.  [Nicspborus  Bluimiuas.] 
BLEPAEUS  (BAsnuet),  a  ridi  banker  |it 
Atbeaa  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
oeationed  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Oem. 
e.AM/.p.S83.17,  e. Boeat. de DoL  p.  1023.  19; 
Aiken,  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
Bunister  of  Deiotams,  by  whom  he  waa  sent  as 
uabaaasdor  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  maater,  B.a  4&  (Cic  pro  DaoL  12, 
14, 15.)  BlesanuDa  waa  also  in  Rcme  in  the  fol- 
Isving  year,  44.     (Cic.  adAtLzLnS.) 

BLITOR  (BXiriy),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deinved  of  Us  aatiapy  by  Antigeons  in  B.  c.  316, 
^emae  he  had  allowed  Seboena  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  S^. 
43.) 

BUysiUS  or  BlXySSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
Uhle  biaily  ia  Campania. 

1-  F.  Miuuus  BLosiua,  was  Canqnnian  praetor 
vhen  Capua  revolted  from  the'  Bomans  and  joined 
Hsnnihal  in  a.  c.  216.     (lav.  xiiiL  7.) 

2.  Blosu,  two  teotbera  in  C^ioa,  wen  the 
nogleaderB  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  C^ina  from 
the  Romans  in  b.  c  2i  0 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
"^^ed,  and  the  Bknii  and  their  aiisnriates  pnt  to 
"Mi.    (Uv.  XXVU.3.) 

3|  C.  B|,o8iu8,  of  Comae,  a  iotpm  of  Scaevok's 
^7,  WIS  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Otacchos, 
*aom  he  is  said  to  have  ntged  on  to  bring  forward 
hutgnrian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.Onwchas 
"^  **s  sccBsed  before  die  oonsuk  in  B.  c:  132,  on 
'font  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
unechas,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
lunt,  king  of  Peigamus,  who  waa  then  at  war 
*<'li  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
4<Kred  ihortly  afterwards,  Blouns  pnt  an  end  to 
«>  own  life  for  fear  of  6illing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soman,  Bloaius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
1°  the  itidy  of  philosopty,  and  waa  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tanna.  (Cic.  de  Amie,  II,  de  Laj, 
Agr.  ii.  34 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1  i  Plot.  Ti 
Graoek.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitn*  have  Aw- 
diota,  Boodida  or  Voadiea,  and  Dion  Caasius  calls 
her  BowSoutca),  waa  the  wife  of  Prasntagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d, 
60  or  61 ,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his'  kingdom  and  his  ftmily 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ra- 
mana  stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realised;  for  Boadioea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  aa  if  they  had 
twen  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  lehtives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  Theae  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
conniranoe  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  moat  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  A.  d  62,  Boadioea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  aims  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  iras  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mbna,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
eatablished  colony  of  veterans,  waa  attacked  by 
the  Britons,  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Decianns,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
aims,  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  rtfuge  in  a  temple 
which  iormed  the  arz  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petiliua 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  wa* 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  waa  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  lou  of  his  in&ntry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  csmpw 
Catus  Decianns,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  hia  escape  to  Oaul ;  but  Suetonius  PanSnus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  bis  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  fiir  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  mnnicipium  of  V» 
rulamiom  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fote :  in 
these  places  neariy  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  shun  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  1 0,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  imder  Boadioea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  fevonisble  posi- 
tion  of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fiillen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicca  would 
not  snrriTe  liut  inepoiaUe  loss,  and  pnt  an  end  to 
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her  UCb  by  poiion.  Her  body  wu  interred  witb 
great  •olenmitj  by  the  Britoni,  who  then  diipened. 
Thif  Tictory,  which  Tacitus  declam  equal  to  tb« 
gnat  Tictoriei  of  ancient  timet,  finally  ettabliahed 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tae.  ^im.  xir. 
31-37,  ^^ne;  15, 16;  Dion  Can.  Izii.  1-12.)  TL-S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mann  in  the 
time  of  Masinirsa,  b.  c.  204.    (Lit,  xzix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphaz,  who  aent  him  againat 
Ma*iniua,B.c.204.   (Liv.  zxix.  82.)     [P.  S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (BiKxopa),  ta  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distingoished  for  hia  wia- 
dom,  aTarioe,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogatiTet  of  the  king  and 
to  peconiary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  Finn  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectoRd  that  he  was  identical  with  Asydiis. 
(Herod,  ii  136.)  Eoiebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-foorth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-ibor  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  bnmt  by  Sabaeon.  (Ckrom.  Arm.  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  and  Zohnb;  compare  Syncellns, 
pp.  74,  b!,  184,  e.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c.  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  soo- 
cesser  of  Tntphachthns ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bsjchor,  or  Amnn-se-Pehor. 
(AneiaU  Effgp*^"'^  >•  FP-  ^30,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Euaebias  his  name  is  spelt  Boeehfr 
ris,  in  Syncellns  HxX"?"-  (See  also  Aelian,  Hot 
.dn.  zii.  3i  Tac.  Hiil.  t.  3 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  418,  £, 
where  his  bther  is  called  Neocliabis.)      [P.  S.] 

BOCCHUS  (B<Sicxo>).  1.  A  king  of  Maum- 
tuiia,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jngnrtha.'  He  was  a  baiba- 
rian  without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  &iend  of  Jngurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  anriee 
dictated ;  but  he  ended  his  preTarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurths  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  c  108, 
Jnguruia,  who  was  tlien  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
Gonsol  Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boo- 
dins,  whose  daughter  was  his  wi£s.  Boochna  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  ofiers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  Bat  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Boccfans  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jngurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  to  hmg  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  &  c  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  at  the  tnccetsor  of  Metellus,  Boochus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desin  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promisod  Boechus  the 
third  part  of  Nimiidia,  and  C.  Marius  iSTaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchnt't  dominion  which  he  had  fop- 
meriy  taken  from  Jngurtha,  Bocchns  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jngurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  huge 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  sno- 
cessive  engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchut  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Mariui,  requesting  him  to  deo- 
poleh  two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  SuUa,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  suoceded  in  efiecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchnsdespatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Oaetoli,  and  haring  mode  thor  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  rseeired  them  Tery  hospitably. 
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they  proeeeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  aa  aS- 
ance  and  the  friendship  of  the  Remaa  people  wse 
held  ont  to  them.  When  Bocchns  was  infimd 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interriew  sritk  Sails. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  petsoade  Boe- 
chus to  debver  up  Jngurtha  into  the  haadt  of 
the  Ronmna.  At  the  nme  time,  howercr,  Js- 
gurtha  also  endcaroured  to  induce  him  to  hedsy 
SnUa,  and  these  clashing  pnpooals  made  Bocekss 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  last  detefmincd  ts 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  s^ 
cordin^ly  innted  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  whea 
he  ami^  was  tnacberoaaly  taken  ptisoncT,  sa4 
dsliTered  up  to  Sulla,  a.  c  106.  According  ts 
tome  accounta,  Jngnitha  had  come  as  a  fiaplin  Is 
Bocchns,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  RoaMaa 
Bocchns  was  rewarded  for  hu  luatlitij  by  an  slli- 
aaoe  with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  goUea 
images  of  Jngurtha  lepneentiiw  him  in  the  set  rf 
beii«  deliTcred  np  to  SoUa.  (SalL  Jtg.  19,  W- 
120;  Appian,  tfumid.  3,  4;  Lit.  JS^  66;  Vim 
Cass.  F^agm.  Ssiwiar.  o.  168,  169;  Ealnn.  ir. 
27  ;  Floraa,  iii.  1 ;  One.  t.  15 ;  Veil  Pat.  a.  12; 
Plot  Mar.  10,  S2,  AO.  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  ah*- 
ther  of  Bognd,  who  is  ezpiestly  caUed  a  ssa  «( 
Boechus  I.  (Ona.  T.  21.)  These  two  hfoOenfrr 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Bfanrettais  ia 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeisa  fUtj, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  B.  a  49,  as  kisgs  il 
Mountania,  which  some  writen  deacribe  s>  d 
Qiesar  had  dien  mited  them  to  this  d^ty.  Is 
Caesar's  African  war,  Boechna  was  of  great  sorria^ 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Ns- 
midio,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  abaodso  tli* 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  s  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  cf  Maainitsa,  the  sUy  af 
Juba,  which  howoTer  was  taken  bom  him,  ste 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Aiabion,  the  son  of  Msa- 
nissa.  There  is  a  ttatement  in  Dion  Cassias  (xliii 
36),  that,  in  B.  c.  45,  Boechua  sent  hit  soot  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  ttne,  it  em 
only  be  accounted  tat  by  the  suj^msition,  tlisi 
Boochos  was  induced  by  jealoaty  of  his  bratba 
Bognd  to  desert  the  causa  cf  Caesar  and  joia  tki 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  bnlkm 
thews  that  the  good  understanding  between  that 
had  ceaied.  During  the  ciril  war  between  Aamf 
and  OctaTianus,  Bocchut  sided  with  ths  IsttHi 
whila  Bognd  waa  in  oUianos  with  Antony.  Whet 
Bogud  was  in  ^ain,B.a38,  Docdiot  uiaiptd tb 
sole  goTernnwnt  of  Manietanio,  in  which  te  wis 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octarionus.  He  died 
about  B.  c.  33,  whereupon  hit  kingdom  bectiw  t 
Roman  prorince.  (Dion  Cats.  zIL  42,  zliii.  3|  ^ 
zlriii.  45,  xliz.  43 ;  Appian,  a.  c.  iL  96,  ir.  Ut 
T.26;  Hirt.iB.4/r.25;Stnb.XTiLp.828.)[U&] 

BODON  (B^tw),  an  ancient  hen,  from  wkoa 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodone  deriTcd  its  usm. 
(Stepb.  Bys.  «.  r.  B«Mr«.)  [U  &] 

BODUOONA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nma 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  B.  c  57.  (Cast.  &  A 
ii.23.) 

BOEBUS  (BeAot),  a  son  of  OhphTiu,  <»■ 
whom  the  Thettalian  to«m  of  Bocbe  deriTol  iu 
name.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Boift;.)  [U  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (B«|8^4«um),  the  helper  a 
dittreia,  a  toiname  of  ApoUo  at  Atheni,  the  ongn 
of  which  is  ezphuned  in  diifaent  ways.  Aecor^ 
ing  to  tome,  tiia  god  waa  that  called  bsena  ■• 
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M  MBMad  A*  Aittaaai*  in  th*  war  with  the 
Anasoiu,  wim  were  defeated  on  the  MTanth  of 
Baedramioa,  tha  daj  on  which  the  Boedromis  wen 
efterwards  eelebntad.  (Plut.  Tin.  27.)  Acoordlng 
l»  etlien,  the  name  araie  from  the  dicametance, 
tint  in  the  war  of  Eicchthens  and  Ion  against 
EBBBlpiu,  ApoUo  had  adnied  the  Athenian!  to 
mk  vpoa  the  enemj  with  a  war-thont  (0o4),  if 
thi7  wwnld  eonqner.  (Haipooat.,  Said,  Etjm.  M. 
acBniMfuM;  OaUini.^5an.BiJ;wa.  69.)  [L.S.] 
BOBO  (Be«f ),  an  ancient  poHM  of  Dehhi, 
eeopeeed  a  hynm  of  which  Paneaniaa  (x.  S.  |  4) 
hn  pnaerred  Soar  Bnea.  Athenaeu  (iz.  p.  SSS^ 
c.)  dtes  a  -woifc,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'Ofmltrfm^a,  wUdi  Kenu  to  have  contained  an 
aeeeoat  of  the  mytha  of  men  who  had  been  tnnied 
bte  Uvda.  bat  he  was  donbtlnl  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  pocteaa  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeu  (Bmos); 
Aataainna  Libeialio,  howerer,  qootee  it  (ec.  3, 
7,  and  ]],  &c)  at  the  walk  of  Boena.  The 
tamm  ef  Beco  oeenn  in  a  lilt  of  leen  given  by 
OcmaBa  Alezandrimu.  {Simm.  i.  p.  333,  d,  ecL 
Pkn,I639.) 

BOE(yTUS  (JJomrrds),  a  wm  of  Poaeidon  or 
Iloaaa  and  Ame  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
tnther  af  ^eolas.  [Asolds,  No.  3.]  He  wai 
the  aneeotral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Pana.  ix.  1.  §  I.)  [U  S.] 
BOE7HIUS,  whose  fuJl  name  was  Anicidi 
Makmsv*  ScwBUNOa  Boctrius  (to  which  a  few 
MSSl  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Tbrymtea,  and 
coBuoentatom  prefix  by  conjecton  the  pnenomen 
/7<acaa  from  his  father's  consulship  in  a,  n.  487), 
a  Bamm  atateaman  and  anthor,  and  remarkable  as 
•**~*'~g  at  the  dose  of  the  claisicai  and  the  com- 
m  iM  I  nil  III  at  adiolastie  philosophy.  He  was 
bwn  between  A.  s.  470  and  475  (as  is  inferred 
freaa  Gmtol.  FVL  i  1).  The  Anidan  ftmily  had 
fm  the  two  paeeeding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
histaioaa  in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  sereial 
ef  its  mcBibers  have  been  re^oned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestocs  of  Boethios.  Bnt  the  only  oon- 
jtctme  worth  notice  is  that  which  makea  his  gnnd- 
firtber  to  have  been  the  Flavins  BoSthins  murdered 
by  Valenlinian  III.  a.  d.  4fi5.  His  bther  was 
probably  tbe  consul  of  a.  d.  487,  and  died  in  the 
^ildhaod  of  his  son,  who  was  then  hrooght  up  by 
sense  of  tbe  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
ware  pcobaUy  Festns  and  Symmachus.  {Onuti. 
/>U.iL3.) 

He  was  fiosoos  tat  hit  general  learning  (Enno- 

draa,  £^  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 

Gve^  philaao^y  (Cassiodor.  S^.  i.  4fi)  as  well  as 

far  hia  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 

both  Batirea  and  strangers.    (Proeop.  Oolk.  i.  1.) 

la  hia  domestic  life,  he  was  singulariy  happy,  as 

Aa  fc»Ji«~*  of  Rosticiana,  daoghter  of  Synunachns 

(OmsoI.  PUL  ii  3,  4 ;  Proeop.  Chtk.  ia.  20),  and 

the  bther  of  two  sons,  Anidios  Anidos  Symma- 

cfaaa,  and  Anidus  Hanlius  Saverinns  Boethius, 

who  wen  consuls,  A.D.  522.  (OoiuoL  PUL  ii.  S,  4.) 

He  natanDy  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 

dan  befon  the  usual  age  {ComtaL  PhL  iL  S),  consul 

in  A.  n^  ilO,  as  qipean  from  the  diptychon  of  his 

censaUiip  atHI  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 

BiU.  LmL  iiL  15),  and  princeps  aenatns.   (Proeop. 

GoU.  i.  1.)    He  also  attracted  tbe  attention  of 

Tkeodorie,  king  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 

(Anonym.  Vain.  p.  36)  magister  offidomm  in  hia 

coot,  sad  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemoti- 

al  Rgalation  af  the  eoinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Caiaiad.  Ep.  i.  10),  fiir  a  son-dial  and  water- 
clodc  tat  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Buignndians  («&. 
L  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovia,  king  of  the  Franka.  (lb.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inaugnratioD  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
hite,  A.  D.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  laigns  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  gamea  of  the  drcus.  {OauoL  PUL 
a.  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  oveiteast.  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  tbe  saying  of  Plato,  "that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  phikiaophers,  or 
philoaophen  became  kings."  He  pntei^ed  and 
relieved  the  pravindals  frran  the  pobUe  and  private 
tapine  to  which  they  wen  exposed,  defended  the 
Companians  against  the  piaefeet  of  ibe  pnetorinm, 
saved  Panlinus  inm  "the  dogs  of  tbe  pahua,'*  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  l»»*iari«n  officers, 
Trignilla  and  Conigastus.  (OoiuoL  PUL  i.  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  natnnlly  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinns,  when  ae- 
eosed  of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilia, 
and  Basilins  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke, — to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
aaerilege  or  magic,  A  aentence  of  confiacation  and 
death  was  pasaed  against  him  tmhoird  (Cbaao^ 
PUL  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Tidnnm  in 
the  baptistoy  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1 584  (Timboachi,  vol  iiL  lib.  i.  e.  4X  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  "De  Consolattone 
Philosophiae."  He  was  executed  at  Calventano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ao- 
cording  to  the  general  belief,  at  Tidnam,  by  behead- 
ing (AnasL  V»L  Ptmtif.  w  JbiunM  /. ;  Aimoin.  HiiL 
/Vvse.ii.  1),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Valesk  p.  3C) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  dmwn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyea  wen  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  dubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rostidana  reduced  to  po. 
verty,  till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  rephued  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Proeop.  OoO.  L  2,  Awe.  10;  Jomand.  BA.  CM.  89.) 
RosticiBna  was,  bowever,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fiiry  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destmction  of  Theodorict 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  fether,  had 
ezdted  in  the  Gothic  aimy.  (Proeop.  Goth.  iiL  20.) 
In  A.  D.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethius'* 
memory  by  Luitpnind,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  chnreh  of  S.  Pietro  Cido  d'Oro,  and  in  A.  D. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  IL  (Tiraboaehi,  voL  iii. 
lib.  L  c.  4.) 

With  the  fects  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  Tariotts  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
aeem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  stoiy  of  his  eighteen  yean'  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Pnclui, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
"  De  Diaeiplina  Sehohrium,"  proved  by  Thomasiua 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabantinus,  or 
Cantqintinua.   The  untsnce  of  Caadodoni*  (L  4fi) 
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uwccamtely  quoted  by  Gibbon  ("  Athemennnm 
•chobu  [not  Atheau]  longi  poiitw  [not  podta>] 
introiiti ")  u  a  proof  of  hii  niit  to  Athens,  ii 
really  a  atatement  of  the  rerem,  being  a  rhetorical 
awertion  of  the  bet,  that  though  liring  at  Rome, 
he  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  philoaophy  of 
Oreece.     Compare  the  umilar  expreuioni  in  the 

■une  letter  :   "  Plalo  . . .  Ariiloleln QfiiriitaU 

voce  dtMeeptanL" 

2.  The  three  conaulihipa  lometimes  aacribed  to 
him  aie  made  np  from  that  of  hia  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  hia  eon*  in  522. 

3.  Beaides  hia  wife,  Ruaticiana,  later  and  eipe- 
cially  Sicilian  wiiten  have  anppoaed,  that  he  waa 
preTioaaly  the  hoabond  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpia, 
aathoreia  of  two  hymna  uaed  in  the  Brenaiy 
C  Decora  lux,"  and  "  Beate  Paator,"  or  according 
to  othera,  "  Aniea  luce,"  and  "  Felix  per  omnei"), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  aona,  Patridaa  and 
Hypatina,  Greek  oonaula  in  a.  d.  500.  But  thia 
haa  no  ground  in  hiatory ;  the  expreaaion  **  aocer- 
orum,"  in  CJmao^  PkS.  ii.  3,  refera  not  to  two 
&ther»-in-law,  but  to  the  parenta  of  Ruaticiana; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpia,  which  ia  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicu  the  atoiy  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  hiuhand 
(who  ia  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
conrae  leare  no  time  for  Ilia  second  mairiaga  and 
children.    (See  Tiraboachi,  toI.  iii.  lib.  L  e.  4.) 

4.  Paulua  Diaoonua  (book  tU.),  Anaitaaioa  ( VU. 
Pcmttf.  M  Jocumt  I.),  and  hiter  writers,  haTO 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  hart  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  aeeonnts,  appears  to  hare  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
bis  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  laat  and  most  signal  nuiation  in  hi* 
history. 

5.  He  waa  long  eonaidered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  atoriea  were  cnnent 
of  hia  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  aupped  at  Monte  Caaaino  f  Trithemios,  op. 
Fabric  BiU.  Lot,  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miradea  at 
hia  death,  aa  carrying  hia  head  in  hia  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martianua,  ap.  Barm.  AnmU.  A.  D.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  laat  indeed  probably  aioae 
from  the  btX  of  this  being  the  aymbolieal  repreaen- 
tation  of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cnlar  day  of  his  de^  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  sainta  of 
the  same  name  of  SeTcrinua. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  hia  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficolties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy aacribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  ia 
aettled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omiasion  of  all  mention  of  Chriatianity  in  the 
"  Conaolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  ila  mention  aeraied  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  gnat  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedient*  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  aixth  book,  which  wa*  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Olareanna,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  6ir  which  he  ii  commended 
^  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  woik  itself  aa  apDriatts. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  £nch  and  Uruber'a 
Biqidi^iUiie,  has  with  mndi  ingenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  vis.  that  BoetUaansasI 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  thecbgical  woiki 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  aaethet  BoclUa, 
who  was  afterwards  eonfonnded  with  Um;  sad 
hence  the  origia  or  confirmation  of  thesiuke. 
In  6m)ar  of  this  theory  may  be  nentieaed,  sva 
and  above  the  general  aignment  ariaiiig  boa  the 
Omtolaiio  PkUtmopkiae,  (I.)  The  nnmher  of  fir- 
aona  of  the  name  of  Boethins  in  at  abeot  that 
time.  See  Fabric.  BM.  LaL  in.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  eunfinind  penaos  of  ia- 
fierior  note  with  their  mote  bmons  nameaskcs,  as 
well  as  to  publish  aoonymons  woifcs  vnia  esle- 
biated  namaa;  as,  for  example,  the  aao^tigB 
to  St  Athaaaaiu*  of  the  hymn  **  Qniconqoe  nli,'' 
or  to  St.  Okmysina  the  Aieop«gite,  of  Uie  vaiks 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidegUy 
fiibuloua  choncter  of  all  the  tttmU  in  hit  lib 
alleged  to  prove  hi*  Christianity.  (4.)  Tk*  tia- 
dency  which  appears  tnoeaaingly  onwards  Ihn^ 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianise  eauneot  beslksnt; 
oa,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  sndi  tiaditioM 
with  regard  to  Tiajan,  Virgil,  and  Statins,  is  ths 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  Still  soffidant  difinl- 
ties  remain  to  prevent  an  iuplicit  acqniaseenee  I* 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  anthor  quotes  tbe 
theological  work*  of  Boethius  before  Hiacnisr(A.ii. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubtas  la  their 
genuineness ;  and  also,  though  Uie  general  tooe  U 
the  Conaohuio  is  heathen,  a  few  phases  leea  ta 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  «.  g.  m^da 
viriuU  (iv.  5),  pairiam  for  **  heaven"  (v.  1,  iv.  IX 
vtri  praevia  lammit  (iv.  1 ). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  qnestion  l» 
settled,  the  chaiacter  of  Boethins  is  not  Back 
afleeted  by  it  For  a*  it  must  be  delcmised  al- 
most entinly  from  the  "  Consoiatio,"  in  wkick  a* 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  frm  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  con- 
piled  with  hardly  an  expression  of  peiaoual  Ur 
ing,  from  the  worka  of  St.  Augnstin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  geneial  ailenoe  on  the  subject  of  Chni- 
tianity  in  such  a  book  at  such  a  penod  of  hit  lifc, 
proves  that,  if  he  waa  a  Chriatian,  itsdocUUM 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  hi*  liring  bclirf; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phiaaeaabn* 
quoted,  the  strong  religions  Uetm  which  ponadeo 
the  whole  woik,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicata 
in  prayer  and  Pnridence,  and  the  unnsosllj  Ugk 
tone  of  his  public  lifis,  prove  that,  if  a  heathea,  kit 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tispd 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christiaiiity. 

He  would  thua  aeem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pre- 
bably  large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  sltrsvt  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  Call  of  one  tjtien  ef 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hoTorisf 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  auigned  t<- 
cluaively  to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetai  aai 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  hia  own  time,  the  pott 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  hit 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  lilenlan 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  practical  np- 
poit  to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philooopbf ; 
whilat  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  hit 
religioua  and  moral  views  received  sa  elerslioo 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  eitablithed  failb 
of  Chriatianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  eceoiaed  by 
hi*  personal  character  and  belief,  he  alto  oecufoea 
in  the  general  hiatory  and  literatore  uf  ths  *>''■ 
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heag  tke  lut  Roman  of  any  note  vlio  tindmtood 
Ikt  kago^^  and  itodied  the  liteiatnre  of  Greece, 
■ad  Ering  <m  tiie  boondarj  of  the  andent  and 
■oden  worid,  he  U  one  of  the  moat  important  link* 
ketscen  them.  Aa  it  had  heen  the  great  object  of 
Ui  pobtic  life  to  protect  the  declining  {bitanea  of 
Knne  againit  the  oppreaeion  of  the  harbarian  in- 
ndeta,  to  it  waa  the  gnat  object  of  hii  liteniy 
fife  to  keep  aKTe  the  expiring  light  of  Onek 
hlentiiR  amidat  die  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
TV  complete  rain  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed ahnoat  inunediatelj  on  his  death,  imparted 
tt  thia  object  an  importance  and  to  himielf  a 
««lehrity  bx  faeyand  what  he  conld  ever  bare 
nticip^ad.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Oreek 
writera  whidi  preTsiled  from  the  6th  to  the  1 4th 
enrtoiy,  he  waa  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
gf  all  philotophera,  aa  Angoatin  was  of  all  theology 
ud  Viigil  of  all  literatim,  and  hence  the  tendency 
thnqghout  the  middle  i^ea  to  mveat  him  with  a 
diitiiictly  Chriatian  and  almost  miiacaloiu  chaiao- 
ttc  Inlkmte,«.a.  he  i<  thntdeacribed(/'anKf.  X. 
124):— 

Per  Teder  ogni  ben  dentro  ri  gode 

L'  anima  aanta,  die  1  mondo  fidlaca 

Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 

Locofpo,  ond  *ella  fii  cacciata,  giace 

Giaso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  ena  da  martiro 

C  da  eaigUo  venne  a  qneata  pace. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 

Europe  in  the  1 3th  century,  Boethius's  fame  gradu- 

sBy&daway,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 

•f  an  aathor,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 

Mady  1000  yean,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 

•tcnoflished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  aa 

wis  <«ice  hia  cdebiity.     The   first  author  who 

qiotes  hia  works  is  Hincmar  (i  211,  460,  474, 

&21),  a.  D,  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 

of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 

Hnitetioiu,    tranalationa,    and  commentaries,    in- 

loauBble.     (Warton's  Eng.  PoeU  ii.  342,  343.) 

Of  (bar  dassica  in  the  Paris  libniy  in  x.  d.  1300 

this  was  one.   (lb.  i.  p.  czii.)    Of  translations  the 

nost  bmons  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 

portions  of  the  work,  by  Mazimns  Plsnudes  (first 

published    by   Weber,    Darmstadt,    1833),    into 

Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolt  BiU.  Heb.  i. 

2'29, 1092,  -243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Lot.  iii. 

ii),  into  <jd  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 

11 A  century,  by  St  Oallen;  into  French  by  J. 

Mean,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair ; 

bot  shore  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 

the  Gnat,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 

<i  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ; 

(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself; 

*hoae  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 

°{ the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 

tioos  rehitive  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 

^<oty,  which  last  fitct  strikingly  illustrates  the 

total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius's  own  work. 

(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 

Botes  and  tranaUtion,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Lore.  (Warton's  Eng.PoeL  ii.  295.) 
2.  CauoUaio  MonachoniH,  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 
^^"mtaiio  Theologiae,  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King's 
Conplaiat,  by  James  L  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charies,  Duke  of  Orieaiw,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius's  own  works  aie  as  follow: — 1.  De 
^ntoiou  Pkiloiopldae.  Of  its  moral  and 
nhgioni  character  no  more  need  be  said.     In  a 
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liteiaiy  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dinlogne  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Herroaa, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personificatian,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  neariy  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed bom  Seneca. 

^  2.  Dt  Uuitata  et  Um,  and  De  ArUhmetka  libri 
a.;  i.  De  Mmca  libri  y,\  A.  De  Gtomelria  libri 
iL  ;  5.  /»  Porph/rii  Pkomieii  Itagogeit  de  Praedi- 
aabilibiu  a  Vietori»o  (roRsbfam  IMogi  ii. ;  6.  /• 
aoaiiem  a  M  LattM  wrsans  EtpotHio  tecvnda  librie 
iaiidem ;  7.  fn  Categoria*  Aritlotelis  libri  ii. ;  8, 
/a  Ubrum  Arixtotelie  de  Interpretaiione  Mittorum 
CommeHtariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Commemt  Majora,  in  6  books  ;  9.  ^Ra/jrfsDomiis 
AriUotelit priorum  et  potlerionm  libri  iv.;  10.  In- 
trodwHo  ad  Caiegoricot  SgUogitmos  ;  1 1 .  £ls  Sylto- 
giemo  Caiegorieo  libri  ii.,  and  De  Hgpotietieo  libri 
ii  ;  12.  De Dtrieione,  and  DeDeJimtioiu;  13.  To- 
picorum  Arittotelii  libri  viii. ;  14.  £&aoionnii  So- 
pkiMtieonim  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topica  Ciceronit  libri 
vi ;  16.  A;  DigiretUiit  Topide  libri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet.,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodins  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat  iii.  15;  Tintboschi, 
vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Grubcr's 
Bncyelopadie ;  Barberini,  Crii.  ttorica  Krpmixiono 
deUa  Vita  di  Sev.  Boexio,  Pavia,  1783  ;  Heyne, 
Cenewra  inqenii,  ^e.  BoeOm,  Gottin.1806.  [ A.P.S.J 

BOETHUS  (BoiiOis).  I.  A  Stoic  philosophei' 
who  perhaps  Ii  ved  even  before  the  time  of  Chiy  sippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  mpl  ^atas,  from  which  Diogenea 
Lae'rtittS  (vii  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  wtpl  tlimp/Unit, 
of  which  the  same  writer  (viL  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  probar 
bility  the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  it  21).  Philo  {J«  MutuL, 
iaeornpl.  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  hnprobabla 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Plaat.  Philot.  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  [de  Pflb.  Orae.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Sympoaiaea  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c.);  but  nothing  fiir- 
tber  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  works  {avvayuyll 
\i(tw  nKaruyiKay),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Phito  (n f>l  Tin>  irc^  nAd> 
rteyi  dwopoutxirttv  Xi^ttav)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoraa.  (Phot.  Cod.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Introd.  ad  Phaea, 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrias  wrote  his  work  wspi 
+KX^».  (Eueeb.  Praep.  Enang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  11, 16  t 
comp.  Hesych.  <,  e.  Sid  wdyrw  Kpinjr ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Theopkr.  p.  16.)  [L.  &] 
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BOETHUS  {B&fioi),  mmamed  Sidomius,  wm 
bom  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  Aa  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicos  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Herm.  Cbmment.  in  Arulol.  Oaltg.  p.  B, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  hare  trsTelled  at  an  earlf 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicos is  known  to  hare  tanght.  Strebo  ^zvL  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  aeme  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philoaophr.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  natnre 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonias  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
AmmoniuB  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Bofe'thus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  rii. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
{iwi  T^t  ^iKTUcjt),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  dr6 
Tflf  \07iK^>,  JItu  mfi  Ti)»  iatitti^ai  yirtrai. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graee  iii.  p.  480  j  Schneider,  Epi- 
metrum  III.  ad  Ariatot.  HM.  Anim,  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Arabd.  Optra,  i,  p.  297;  Stahr,  Aristatelia, 
E  p.  129,  &c)  [A.  S.] 

B0E7HUS  (Baqt^t),  the  anthor  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  natire 
of  Tannt.  Stiabo  (zir.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
&roar  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  let  by  him  orer  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tanus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
Battering  Antony.  He  was  aflerwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
af  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (BoTiftfi),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  bB)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9' 
in  sculpture.  Mliller  {Handb.  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kopx'li^'^o'  >•  corrupted  out  of  KaA;^oi'ioi. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  eren 
a  Dative  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Cbalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [AcRA- 
BAR.]  [W.  1.] 

BOEUS  (Boiis),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etii,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pans, 
iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.  S  ] 

BOEUS.    [BoBO.] 

BOOES  (B^t),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Oreece  in  B.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  B.  c 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  fiunily,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  1 1 3, 
107 1  Plut.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Boiinir  ;  Pans, 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Borfi ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  BdpTT)!  ;  comp.  Piod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (B<i7oi!iit)  was  king  of  Maurctnnia 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  a  c.  49,  as  a  reward  lor  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  zli.  42 ;  eomp.  Cic  tid  Pom.  z. 
3*2 ;  Sneton.  t/W.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  engaged  with  bis  rival  in  Oreece,  a  c.  48,  we 
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find  Bognd  lealonsly  lending  his  aid  Is  Caniss 
Longinns,  Caesar's  pro-piaetor  in  farther  Sfaio,  ts 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  pnrinoe.  (liirt  &£. 
Alat,  62.)  Again,  during  Cesar's  canpaiga  m 
A&ica,  B.  c.  46,  Manretania  was  innded  ansacan- 
Mly  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  wiieB  Jabi, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  hit  fmei  ts 
those  of  Q.  Metellua  Sdpio,  Bcgud  attackii  Im 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rooaa  esle 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  thfir  4^ 
fence.  (Hirt.  Bell.  A/rie.  23,  2S,  canp.  cii; 
Dion  Cass.  xliiL  8.)  In  <?aeaar'i  war  ia  g(n 
against  Pompey's  son*,  B.  c.  45,  Bond  jmei  tk 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  bit  stiack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Mauds 
that  Labienns  was  drawn  from  hii  post  in  thrteU 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  wa*  thus  tuned  in  te- 
sar's  &vonr.  (Dion  Caaa.  zliii.  38.)  After  ths 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bognd  espoused  dw  tidt  «f 
Antony,  and  it  was  peiiiapa  for  the  flirdiersiia  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  orer  to  Spsin  in 
a  c.  S8,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  tbioagh  a  Rvoltif 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchu 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confinned  by  Octs- 
viuB,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  witl  the 
gift  of  a  ficer  constitution  to  the  T1iig{taiu& 
(Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogod  brtook 
himself  into  Oieece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  ste- 
wards find  hhn  holding  the  town  of  Mettone,  it 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  hi*  I* 
about  the  end  of  a  c.  32  or  the  honing  of  ]l. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [&  R) 

BOIOCALUa,  the  leader  of  the  AnutaA  « 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  ss4 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romons,  bnl  and* 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.    (Tac.  Ata.  no. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  B«i,  »l»  is 
a  a  194,  together  with  his  two  brother*,  eicitei 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  fiom  the  Romans  oi 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sonproniis 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  tmitwj. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  troaWtfi* 
several  ■ucccisive  years,  till  their  redaction  kr 
Scipio  in  a  c  191 ;  but  of  Beiorix  himielf  n  W 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.    (Liv.  zixiv.  4S,  th 

56,  XXXV.  4,  5,  40,  xxzvi  38,  89.)        [S.  R) 
BOLA'NUS,  a  fnend  of  Cicero's,  reconaiewW 

by  him  to  P.  SnlpiciuB  in  a  c.  54.  (Cie.  ad  ft* 

"i-  "•)  .      ,,, 

Bolanaa  also  occurs  in  Horace  {SaL  i  t.  II)" 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  »•• 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertineDCf. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  s  l««« 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigianet  in  Ap 
menia,  A.  d.  63,  and  wa*  appointed  jorentr  ■ 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebcllim  M«i™» 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitdtai, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either;  "■' 
during  his  government  of  the  province^  he  slia'ff' 
ed  nothing  agunst  the  Britons,  and  •I)"^'^''' 
troops  great  licence.  But,  aa  his  adminuMiH 
wai  nwked  by  int^ty,  he  was  popahr  »  * 
province.  The  praise*  which  Statius  bestowi^" 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  {Sih.  r.  2.  S4,  &c.),sdto«» 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  8»'"7'' 
(Tac.  Am.  xv.  8,  Hitt.  ii  65,  97,  Aj/rie.  i,  !»•) 
BCLOIUS.  [BBLorus.] 
BOLIS.    [AcRAZua,  p.  8,  a.]  , 

BOLUS  (Bi>A«t).  Under  this  name  Sn>to.*[ 
Eudocia  after  bim,  mention  a  Pythagorean  pu*' 
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VfliCT  of  Ifcnde,  to  whoa  they  ascnbe  acTenil 
nrJM,  wUdi  m  otlicnrue  entirely  unknown. 
Fna  tin*  Pythagorean,  Snidas  diituigniihaa  a 
Bohn  who  wa*  a  philoM^er  of  the  whool  of  De- 
■ooitaa,  vho  wrote  on  medicine  and  alao  an  hi>- 
tocieal  woric  But,  Gram  a  pauage  of  ColameQa 
(ra.  5 ;  coDip.  Stobaeui,  Skrm.  5 1 ),  it  appeara  that 
Bohi  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritoi 
««re  one  and  the  iBUDe  penon ;  and  he  aeenu  to 
hit  lired  ntbaeqnently  to  the  time  of  Theophraatoj, 
vhow  woiic  on  pbnta  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(Sicph.  Byz.  *.«.  'Aimttti  Sehol.  ad  NkamL 
mrm.  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (BofilXicar,  BaafdHjcat).  1.  A 
mmaaader  of  the  Carthaginiana  against  Aga- 
Aodea,  when  the  latter  inradcd  A&ioi,  a.  c  SIO. 
la  the  tnt  battle  with  the  iuTaden,  Bomilcar,  his 
cnflagae  Hanno  haTing  Ulen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
rf  the  4ay  to  the  enemy,  with  the  riew,  according 
ta  DMoroa,  of  hmnUing  the  ipirit  of  hia  oonntry- 
■cs,  and  m  Tanking  himaelf  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  zx.  10,12;  camp.  Ariat  PoUL  r.  11,  ed. 
B^.]  Two  years  after  this,  a  c.  308,  after 
Buy  ddaya  and  miagirings,  he  attempted  to  leixe 
the  goTenment  with  the  aid  ef  500  dtizena  and  a 
maker  «f  mereenariea ;  bat  hia  ibllowen  were  in- 
faced  ts  desert  him  by  promiaea  of  paidoa,  and  he 
bndf  waa  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
iutia,  zzii.  7.) 

i.  Father  of  the  Haano  who  eom^ganded  a  portion 
ef  HaBnihaTs  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
a.c  218.  Thia  Bomikar  seems  to  hare  been  one 
ef  the  Carthaginian  Safifetea  (nsa,  not  praeUtr ;  see 
Ootding,  £reitrs.  id.  ad  Arui.  PtiU.  p.  484),  and 
Is  hne  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
■  «Udi  the  arosnd  Panic  war  waa  teadred  on. 
(Polyk  SL  33s  42 ;  t.n.  zxL  18, 27, 28.) 

i.  Csmnander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
vUeh  were  rated  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  sf 
Cunae,  a.c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  enaoii^  year.  (liv.  zziii  13,  41.) 
h  1.0.214,  be  was  sent  with  fifty-fire  ships  to 
lie  aid  of  Syiaense,  then  besieged  by  the  Ronians; 
Int,  finding  himself  nnable  to  cope  mth  the  supe- 
nt  teet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(Ur.  zxir.  36.)  Two  yean  after,  we  again  find 
^  St  SyiBcoae ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
oofe  eat  of  the  liarbonr,  carrying  to  Carthage 
■BldKgaee  af  the  periloas  state  of  the  dty  (all  of 
*Uch,  except  Afhnsrtina,  waa  in  the  poaseasion  of 
Maicdas),  and  letoming  within  a  few  days  with 
ItM  ships.  (Liv.  xxT.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
*^  deattaction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
b^biees  ander  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
■■■Imr  agwn  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
■■4  reiamed  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
ky  MsreeDas  from  reaching  Syiaeuse.  He  then 
P'oweded  to  Tarentam,  apparently  with  the  view 
<i  ntting  oif  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
is  tbt  town ;  but,  as  the  pceaenoe  of  lis  force 
^Ijincsased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taien- 
liws  theauelres  su^Rd,  they  were  obliged  to 
*«i"  hiss.  (Liv.  nr.  27,  xxri.  20 ;  comp.  Po- 
>!l>-  SfiA.  Alt.  ix.  I ;  Schwdg.  ad  loc.) 

4.  A  NumidiaB,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
l"*)",  by  whom  be  waa  employed  on  many  secret 
""MS.  la  paiticokr,  when  Jagnrths  was  at 
Mae,  in  ik  &  108,  Bomilcar  nndertook  and  ef- 
~^  ^  him  the  aesassinatiaa  of  Massira,  who 
"Tiened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
*k^  as  well  as  Jogmrtha  himidi^  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinlssa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  lai^ge 
reoognixances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa,  (SaU.  Jug,  35 ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  con>. 
manding  a  portion  of  Jugurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skinnish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail, 
Jag.  49, 52, 53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Hetellus,  aiter  his  unsDccessfnl  Attempt  on  Zamo, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deUrer  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  wa* 
accoidingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellna.  (Sail.  Jug.  61,  62.)  In  coo> 
seqaenoe  of  this  advice  Bonulcar  ieems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  saajncion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  mors  towards  the  exeentioD  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seixnre  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
eoveied  to  Jnguttha  by  Nabdalsa's  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (SalL 
,/iMr.  70,71.)  tE.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  d»- 
scribed  as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Farnius, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  (Mf  Am.  riii.  314;  Macrob,  Sat.  i,  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  ovei^ 
come  her  arersion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic  de  Harwp.  rsip.  17  ;  Vatr, 
op.  LacUaU.  i.  22 ;  Berr.  I.  e.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunns  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Le.\  Or.  Fad.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  tima  of  Cicero,  however,  she  bad  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
pro  MO.  31 ;  Asoon.  ad  Milan,  p.  3a)  Her  festi- 
val, which  waa  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  bouse  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  ollered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solent. 
nities  wen  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic.  wi^tt.  L  18,  deHar- 
nup.  rasp.  1,9.;  Dion  Cass.  xxxriL  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  die  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fiict,  that  P.  Clodius  pro&ned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  dii^ise  of  a  woman.  (Juv, 
vi  429 ;  Senec.  EpiA.  97 1  Plat.  Cbes.  9,  Qaoert. 
Am.  20;  Gut.  Paradox.  4,  odAtL'^.i.)  The  women 
who  celelnated  Uie  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  fiowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statue 
vas  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-iearea,  and  a 
serpent  suiroanded  its  feet  The  women  were  de- 
comted  in  a  siiftilar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wina  witli  her,  a  veaiel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  bom  it  the  women 
made  their  libationa  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
«Ter,  wo*  called  milk,  and  the  Teaael  containing  it 
mellaiium,  eo  that  the  name  of  wine  was  aroided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  perfonned 
bore  the  name  damiatrix,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fest  «.  c.  JJamium,  who  however  gires  an  absnrd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Plinj-  (//.M 
X.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  coloara,  except  black  enes.  After 
this  sacrifins  ^^  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
daseei,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Jut.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  belieTed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staf^  but  afterwards  nused 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  op.  Lactant. 
Le.}  Amob.  adv.  Gad.  r.  18 ;  Plut  Qaoest  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  laerum  operlum,  or  sacra 
opetianea.  (Cie.  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Att.  L  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  sei^ 
pents  being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
elassea.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Amob.  U.  «.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medcia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Augitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Anoi- 
TIA ;  comp.  Hartung,  D»  Retlg.  d»r  Ram.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Volen- 
tinian  III,  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distingnished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, uid  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
a*  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  41 3  against  the  Gothic  king 
Atanlphus  (Olymp.  ap.I'hot.  p.  S9,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandiils  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  fnendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing miUtaiy  puniuts,  and  (on  the  death  of 
hi*  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
all.  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  worfitre  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  sincle  life.  (Augustin. 
i!p.  185,  189.)    (a.  D.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  hist  resolution,  in  his 
■eoond  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  hidy  of  the 
name  of  Pclagio,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
thoughhe  so  fer  nuiintaitted  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  Car  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
chiU  to  receive  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
"  '^  •I'gl't  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
?*'?™2yt«nder  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
*«  1*  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 

Sl  ™1.^.^*""-  '^'-  ^^O)  (*•  "•  ■*24.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  thii  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  437,  entrapped  by  hi*  rinl  AeSn 
[Abtics]  into  the  belief  that  the  euipma  Pbcidk 
wa*  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  iai- 
pre*non  he  yielded  to  the  temptstian  of  invitiitg 
Geneerie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  aetde  in  Afiio. 
(Piacop.f^Fawi.i.4.)  Bitteriy  reimached  h 
his  crime  \n  Angnstin  (^  220),  and  djscoreriag 
the  fraud  when  H  was  too  late,  he  took  aims  aguaet 
Oeiueric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  a 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  biend,  Angnstin,  be 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  ts 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  fiiToor  of  Fht- 
ddia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  ahnost  nnezaapfed 
honour  of  having  coins  strack  in  hononr  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  hesid  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  sisgla 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
bam  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (MaieeUiaas 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  adviBng 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  n.  432.) 

His  carver  is  singuhiriy  and  exactly  the  rrvcne 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  tme  Ronaa 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Chzktiaa 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fiital  step  brought  on  Us 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamitin 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  tte 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopins,  BiS. 
VaMi,  i.  3,  4;  Olymp.  ap.  PkoL  pp.59,  £2; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  5U),  189  (or  95),  220  (<r 
70) ;  and,  of  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  M 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Man.  EccL  xiii.  fft.  712 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  djirnssion  oa 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  siniUer  letten,  felsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.] 

BONO'SUS,  was  bora  in  Spun ;  his  ancntm 
were  from  Britain  and  GauL  The  son  of  a  humbls 
schoolmaster,  he  dispbyed  a  marked  inaptitude  fat 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  anay, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  sii^lar 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  ts 
excess  (bibit  quantum  hominum  nemo)  without  h^ 
coming  intoxicated  or  losing  his  ■elf-conunxod, 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  thai 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  faarfaaiian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  bj  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secreu  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  pUn,  the  empemr 
caused  him  to  wed  Huuila,  a  damsel  of  the  nohkst 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  eariy 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  ha 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  «-ine.  How  the  hushand- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  but  vt 
firid  him  at  a  snbsequent  period  in  the  command  of 
troops  npoD  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Gctmaru  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  doty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  inuaediate  ponish. 
ment,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  Tonquished  by  Probns,  and  hanged  himaell 
The  conqueror  truignanimously  ^ored  his  two  sani 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medal*  are  extsat 
except  those  published  by  Goltaios,  which  an 
(puriooa.  (Vopiseus,  Fit.  Amos.)         I.W.  R,} 
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BOSTAR. 
BOO'PIS  (Bownt),  an  epithet  rammonly  girai 
li  H«fa  in  the  Uometic  poenu.  It  hai  been  nid, 
list  tha  godden  wu  thus  deaigosted  in  aUuiion  to 
ktr  lisTii^  metamoiphoaed  lo  into  a  cow ;  but  thia 
tfaacD  ia  coatndicted  by  tbe  iact,  that  other  divi- 
nitiM  too,  mch  w  Eurypharaaa  (Horn,  /fynuk  m 
&^  3)  and  Plato  (Heaiod.  Tieog.  355),  are  men- 
liooed  with  the  same  epithet ;  and  {rom  thia  ci]> 
rnmitanfo  it  muat  be  iii£erred,  that  the  poeta  meant 
to  cxpicaa  by  it  nothing  but  the  aublune  and  ma- 
jeitic  chanurter  of  thoae  divinitiei.  [L.  S.] 

BCREAS  (Bop^ai  or  Bopai),  the  North  wind, 
w,  according  to  Heaiod  (Tieog.  379),  a  aon  of 
Astiaena  and  £oa,  and  brother  of  Heaperua,  Ze- 
phyn^  and  Notua.  He  dwelt  in  a  care  of  mount 
llanraa  ia  Thiace.  (Callim.  I/yaa.  m  Del.  63.) 
.  He  ia  mixed  np  with  the  early  legenda  of  Attica 
ia  the  atoiy  of  hia  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daaghtcr  of  Krecfathetia,  by  whom  he  begot 
Zetea,  Calaia,  and  Cleopatn,  the  wife  of  Phineua, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreadea.  (Ov.  Mtt.  xi. 
6S3,&c;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  211;  Apollod.  iiL  15. 
|2i  P«ia.L  19.  S6.)  In  the  Penian  war,  Boreaa 
ihewed  hia  friendly  diapoaitioD  towarda  the  Athe- 
uana  by  deatroying  the  ahipa  of  the  barbaiiana. 
(Uerad.  Tii.  189.)  He  alao  aaaiated  the  M^o- 
Bolitana  againat  the  Spartana,  for  which  he  waa 
•oaoored  at  MegalopoUa  with  annual  iesUrala. 
(Pana.  TuL  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tnditian  (V2L  xx.  223),  Boreaa  b^t  twelve  horaea 
by  the  maret  of  Ericfathooiua,  which  ia  commonly 
Mjjained  aa  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expreaaing 
the  extiaordinaiy  awiftneaa  of  those  horaea.  On 
the  cheat  of  Cypaelua  he  waa  repreaented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oraithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
kit  lega  waa  occupied  by  taila  of  acrpcnts.  (Paul. 
V.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  feativala  of  Boreaa, 
cekbralsd  at  Athena  and  other  placea,  aee  Did.  of 
^at  «.  ».  BoptaatLoi,  [L.  S.] 

fiORMUS  {Bipiut  or  BtlfH^t),  a  aon  of  Upiua, 
t  Uariandynian,  -waa  a  youth  diatingniahed  for  hia 
eitiaordinary  beauty.  Once  daring  the  time  of 
harreat,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  rcapera,  he  waa  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
Bympha,  and  never  q>peared  again.  For  thia  rear 
*>■>,  the  cotmtry  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  hia 
■««>ory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
{lUntive  tonga  {fiipiiM)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flnteaw  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  620 ;  Aeschyl.  Part. 
941 1  SchoL  ad  DirngM.  Peritg.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
«.)  [L.  S.] 

BORUS  (Bvpot),  two  mythical  personagea,  of 
whom  no  portieulan  are  related.  (Apollod.  iii.  IS. 
Hi  Paua.ii.  18.S7.)  [L.S.] 

BOSTAR  (B<><rr«)>,  Polyb.  iiL  98 ;  BtJorapot, 
Pdyk  i.  30;  BoSiJaraip,  Diod.  Em.  xxiv.).  1.  A 
'-'tlyginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Uamiloir  and  Haadrubal,  tlie  ton  of  Hanno,  cont- 
landed  the  Carthaginian  forcea  aeut  againat  M.  Ati- 
BU  Rtfohu  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
"Ottv  and  hia  colleagnea  were,  however,  quits  in- 
"■peteDt  lor  their  office.  Inatead  of  keeping  to 
uepluBa,  where  Iheii  cavalry  and  elephanta  would 
nve  hem  fimnidable  to  the  Romana,  they  retired  to 
the  moantaina,  where  theae  foivea  were  of  no  use ; 
I  >»&  they  were  defeated,  in  conaequence,  near  the 
t<>*l  of  Adia,  with  great  ilaughter.  The  generals, 
**  u*  told,  were  taken  priaonera ;  and  we  learn 
™a  Diodorai,  that  Boatai  and  Hamilcar  were, 
*Aer  the  death  of  Regnloo,  delivered  np  to  hia  ia- 
'^It  who  behaved  to  them  with  luc'i  barbarity. 
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that  Boaiar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  ao 
much  odium  at  Rome^  that  the  aons  of  Regnitu 
thought  it  advitable  to  bum  the  body  of  Boitar, 
and  aeud  hit  aahea  to  Carthage.  Thia  account  of 
Diodorui,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  ia  probably 
taken  from  Philinut,  muat  be  regarded  at  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  L  30;  Oroa.  iv.  8;  Eutiop. 
ii.  21 ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Diod.  Exe.  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hitt.  a/ Rome,  iil  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthiigiiuan  commander  o£  the  mcro^ 
nary  troopa  in  Sardinia,  a  as,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginiani  with  bim,  killed  by  theae  aoldien 
when  they  revolted  in  &  c.  2-10.  (Polyb.  L  79.) 

3.  A  Carthagiuian  general,  who  waa  sent  by 
Haadrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romana  un- 
der Sdpio  from  croaaing  tbe  Iberua  in  &  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  thia,  Bottar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntnm,  where  all  the  boataget  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthuginiana  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mana, to  aet  thete  hostages  at  liberty,  becauae  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Sponiah 
people.  But  the  hoatagea  had  no  aooncr  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
handa  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  thia 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99 ;  Li  v.  xxu.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambasaadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  215.  Tbe  ship  ia 
which  they  tailed  waa  taken  by  the  Ronumt,  and 
the  ambaatadora  thcmaclvea  sent  as  pritoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  contequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  wua  governor 
of  Ciipua  with  Hanno,  in  21 1,  is  tbe  tame  aa  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5, 12 ;  Appian,  Atmib.  43.) 

BO'TACUUS  (B<iraxw),  a  ton  of  locritua  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgua,  from  whom  the  demot  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachidea  at  Tegea  waa  believed  to 
have  derived  ita  name.  (Paiia.  viii.  45.  S  1 ;  Steph. 
Byi.  t.  V.  BaraxlSai.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTAN  IDEa     [NiCBPHORVS  III.] 

BO'TRYAS  ^Barfias),  of  Myndua,  is  one  of 
tbe  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  bis  "  New  History." 
(Phot.  p.  147,  0.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BUTRYS  {,'Birpvt),  a  native  of  Mesaana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  laadvioua  poems 
called  Uttiffta.  (Athen.  viL  ^  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidos,  $.  v.  ^rifioxifli-) 

BOTRYS  (Birpvs),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  Hia  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  PUn^  for  hia  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.  iV.  xiii.  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
tcriptioiis  is  preserved  by  Oalen.  (De  Oompoe.  Mo- 
dicam.  tee.  Loooi.  iiL  I.  vol  xii.  p.  640.)  [W.  AO.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (BorSai^i),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marcianua  of  Hera- 
deia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplua. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (B/w 
XvA.A<|f,  Bpaxii^Aai),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  B.  c  222,  he 
entrusted  to  BrachyUos  the  government  of  the  dty. 
(Polyb.  XX.  6  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonui,  B.  c  220,  Biachyllat  conr 
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t5nucd  to  attmcli  himirlf  to  the  intenita  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V^  whom  he  attended  in  hii 
eonferance  with  Fhuniniinia  at  Nieaea  in  Locrif, 
IL  a  198.  (Polyb.  xrii.  1 ;  lAr.  xxzii  S2.)  At 
the  battle  of  CynoKephalae,  a  c  197i  lie  com- 
nianded  the  Boeotian  troopt  in  Philip's  anaj ;  bat, 
together  with  the  teit  of  hit  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occaalon  fiallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
waa  eent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeozipput,  Peisistratut,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  hira  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  waa  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  &  c.  19S.  Polybins  tells 
ua,  what  lArf  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  mivy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  XTiii.  26 ;  Lir. 
zxxiii.  27,  28 ;  comp.  zxrr.  47,  zxztL  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bpdrxe').  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrua  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gare  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  thnngh  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  {sTOuiable  sign. 
Apollo  loTed  the  boy  Branchns  for  his  great  beanty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
Ibnnded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendanta,  the 
Bninchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  lonians  and 
AeoUans.  (Herod.  L  157 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  6S4,  xriL 
p.8U;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  TMt.  rm.  198;  Conon, 
Nami.  SS ;  Lne.  DkU.  Dear.  2  ;  camp.  IMct.  of 
Ant  $.v.  Oracnlum.) 

BRANCU3,  king  of  the  Anobroges,  had  been 
deprired  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hanninl  in  a  <x  218. 
(LiT.  xxi.  81.) 

BRANOAS  {KpAyyat),  >  ton  ef  tbe  Thiaeian 
king  Stmnon,  and  brother  of  Rhessns  and  Olyn- 
thus.  when  the  last  of  theae  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chaae  by  a  Bon,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  ftUen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  snbseqnently  bmlt  then 
Olynthos.  (Conon,  NamU.  4  ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  «. 
'OAvrfcr ;  Athen.  Tiii.  p.  334,  who  alls  Olynthna 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (BpaetSat),  son  of  Tdlis,  the  most 
distingnished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneiian  war,  signalised  himself  in  its  first  year 
(&  c.  431 )  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Atheniana  in  thor  first 
range  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  aared  the  plaoe,  he  teoeired,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  at  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  E]Aor  Eponyraus.  (Xen. 
IleU.  iL  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (b.  c. 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  thiee  connseUon  sent  to 
assist  Cnemna,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phoimion  ; 
and  his  name  it  alto  mentioned  after  the  second 
deieat  in  the  attempt  to  sniprise  the  Petraeens,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  ita  fiulnre  to  hit  colleaguea.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alddas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  retrnn 
iWim  his  Ionian  Toyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyta  he  was  reported,  Thncydides  tellt  ut,  to 
hare  rainly  ni^  him  to  attack  the  dty  iauneli- 
alely  after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  at  trkiarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  Ue- 


BRASIDAS. 
raosthenet  from  Pylos  (425),  be  is  described  ss 
ranning  hit  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gaUaol 
endeaTonr  to  land,  to  hsTe  fainted  baa  U» 
woondt,  and  fidling  back  into  the  ship  to  ban  lett 
in  the  water  hit  shield,  which  was  afterwards  ibaid 
by  the  Athenians  and  nted  in  their  trophy.  Esrty 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Itihaat 
preparing  ibr  hisexpedition  to  Chalcidioe(434),  Wl 
suddenly  called  off  fton  this  by  the  dangs  rf 
Megara,  which  but  ibr  hit  timdy  and  tkiUil  flv- 
cour  would  no  doubt  hafe  been  lost  to  the  ensnr. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  anny  of  7M 
helots  and  1000  mercenariea^  arrired  at  Hendeis, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterana  march  thnagk  Iks 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  eflSeeted  a  jaacti» 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  erenu  rf  kit 
career  in  this  fidd  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ei-  • 
pedition  againtt  Arrfaibaent,  a  teralted  naal  <f 
the  king's)  the  acquisition,  1st  of  Ataathts, 
effected  by  a  most  pcditic  exposition  of  his  rim 
(of  which  Thncydides  givet  nt  a  lepieaentstisB), 
made  befiira  the  popular  aaaemUy ;  2nd.  af  Stt- 
geirns,  its  neigbbonr ;  Srd.  of  Amphipdia,  tke 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tribalariet  is 
that  part  of  the  country,  aeeompiithed  by  a  iuildn 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  tad  fal- 
lowed by  an  nntnceettfii]  attempt  en  Kioa,  tad 
by  the  acoettion  of  Hyrcinoa,  Galeptai,  Aetjae, 
and  mott  of  the  townt  in  the  peninsaia  of  Allm ; 
4th.  the  lednctioii  of  Torone,  and  expolaon  rf  its 
Athenim  garrisan  from  the  post  of  Lecythafc  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  melt  of 
Scione,  falling  a  day  or  two  after  the  latificsMi 
of  the  tmce  agreed  spon  by  the  goTenaaeat  at 
home — a  miachuiee  which  Brasidas  scnpM  nt(  tt 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  letsiDed 
Sdone,  but  even  availed  himsdf  af  the  coosc^iail 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  tf  eestva  iafiiBp!- 
meats  on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  teccnd  ezp^ 
tion  with  Perdiccas,  againtt  Arrhihaeas,  icstlaig 
in  a  perilont  bat  moat  ably-eondBcted  retnal:  tfe 
loss,  in  the  meantune,  of  Mende,  recaptand  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  sriatcr 
an  inefieetaal  attempt  on  Potidaaa.  la  423, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcementa  had  tt  ipp<ae  a 
lane  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Atheoita  In^ 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Oalepaas  wen  leal,  bat 
Amphipoliswat  saved  by  a  skilfisl  tally,— theckof 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Alheaitas  ■«» 
comj^tely  defaated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Bistidaf 
himtdf  in  the  first  loonient  of  vietoiy  icceiied  kit 
mortal  womd. 

He  was  intened  al  Anphipeliii  withh  Ibt 
wallt — an  extraordinary  hoooar  in  a  Onek  l«*a 
— with  a  magnificent  Aineral,  attended  andtf  tras 
by  an  the  allied  foreeiL     The  tomb  was  isfled  <4 
and  hia  memory  hommted  by  the  Anph^psliisBi, 
by  yearly  saoificea  oSered  to  him  then,  ss  *ts 
hen,  and  br  gamete    (Paaa.  iiL  14.  f  1 ;  Ariitot 
AU.  ATioL  V.  7  i  MMeL  tf  Awi.t.'t.  H^atdaa.) 
Regarding  him  at  their  ptsaci  r»T,  *^JT^ 
farred    to  him    aD    the  honours  of  a  rtiBMr 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.      Paataniat  otatim  t 
cenotaph  to  him   in   Sparta,   and  we  hear  tiM 
(Plut.  Lgmmder,  I)    of  a    tnsMary  at  Wf»^ 
bearing  the  inteription,  "  Biaiidit  tnd  tht  Acta- 
thiant  from  the  Atbenitnt.'*    Two  or  thieew  to 
aayiagt  are  recorded  in  Plalarch^  Jpft^lg'^ 
Laamica,  but  none  very  chancteritlie;    "^ 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his  nBn^  the  M 
and  longest  at  Acanthot  {  one  to  hit  fiRM  is  u* 
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Mlwili  ptriup*  tlw  gKKtcat  of  hk  ez])k>ita,  frmn 
LjBoortis ;  and  a  thuid  hahte  the  battle  of  Am- 
pli^lia.  Hie  own  o{niiion  of  him  teenu  to  hare 
been  rerj  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  orer- 
raliaaitc  tbe  Krvicaa  he  rendered  hi*  country. 
Withoat  hi*  acting,  even  the  utmoet  temerity  in 
theirgppaneau  woaldhanll;  havebiaDghtSpartaout 
•(tie  eoetest  withoat  the  utmoet  diegiace.  He  ie 
in  bet  the  one  radeeming  point  of  the  firet  ten 
jean ;  and  had  hie  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
tile  W9t  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
coKlueion,  and  ooa  more  happ;  for  all  parties, 
A*  1  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
M  to  sjKnfae  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  ahore  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  aee  him  nther  as  the  captain 
tiuui  the  geaeraL  To  bis  reputation  ibr  "  justice, 
liboality,  and  wiadom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  BiBch  of  his  own  asooess,  but  alio  tbe  eagef- 
SOS  shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance '  after  the 
Athenian  disaster*  at  Synwnie.  This  chaiacter 
eas  as  doubt  mainly  assumed  &am  motives  of 
poiicy,  Bor  can  we  believe  him  to  hare  had  any 
liunght  except  for  tha  cause  of  Bporta  and  his  own 
(lory.  Of  ODScrapaloas  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
sad  tact  in  negotiation  ;  hi*  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  reiy 
CDuidemUe  ibr  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
tluse  qaalitiea  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bnvay ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Sj/mpoMium 
\t  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
besnty.  He,  fax^  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suo- 
casAil  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  be  aaciificod,  for  less,  indeed,  than 
*as  sfierwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lyaauder, 
;et  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
>•  perfect  acquiescenee  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Socb  tqiidity  and  vematility,  such  enterprise  and 
^snng,  ware  probably  ielt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
l70)  as  something  new  aod  iscongtuous.  His 
mrrtssis,  it  i*  known,  were  r^iarded  there  with 
■>  Bmch  jealousy  a*  even  to  hinder  bi*  obtaining 
rrinfoiceineuu.   (Thuc.  iv.  108.)        [A.  H.  C] 

BRAURON  {Bfaipea>),  ao  ancient  hero,  fnm 
fim  the  Attic  demos  of  Biauron  derived  its 
wot    (Steph.  Byx.  •.  tr.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (hfmiftnrta),   a   surname   of 

Aitemis,  derived  bma  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 

Attics    Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sane- 

'Buy  on  the  AcropoHs  of  Athens,  which  contained 

>  staio*  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.     Her  image  at 

BniuoD,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 

snosnt,  sad  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigencia 

W  bcDoght  with  them  from  Tauria.     (Paus.  i. 

"■^it-.DicL^Ani.M.v.Vfaufiria.)         [L.  S.) 

.  BRENNUS.     1.  The  leads  of  the  Oauls,  who 

>■>  B.C;  3S0  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 

•nd  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 

Rsl  Bsme  was  probably  either  BrmiiM,  which  sig- 

»i^  in  Kymrian  "  a  king,''  or  Bnm,  a  proper 

loine  which  oocnts  in  W^  history.     (Arnold's 

^°^  ToL  i.  pi,  524.)   This  makes  it  probable  that 

he  hunsdf,  as  well  as  many  of  tbe  warriors  whom 

*■<  led,  beloDgcd  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  thuagh  the 

^»i  of  the  invado*  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 

'!  Diodoru*  (ziv.  13)  to  have  been  Seuones,  bam 

ut  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  oc- 

'^'ag  to  Caesar's  division  {B.  O.  I  1)  of  the 

l'»Uu  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  hia  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legend*  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Died.  xir.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennns 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Sakuion 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Uiod.  xiv.  lU.)  At  the  AUia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  lavine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troop*,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  iront  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  tbe  ground 
between  the  hill*  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  iteelf. 
Brennna  attacked  and  carried  thi*  poaition,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Pruuia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  groimd.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
leii,  and  touted  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marchel  at  once  onon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Roma 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  Hi*  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  c),  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romana  Um«  to 
secure  the  Ci^itol.  Un  tbe  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  tbe  city.  Then  fallowed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  ths  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chair*  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
house*  on  the  Palatini',  where  Bnnnu*  established 
hi*  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  &mous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Maiilius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Breimus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  hut  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Qaul  brought 
un&ir  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  hia 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant  <*  vae  victia 
esse,"  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall 

Polybius  says  (IL  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
safe  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  esoqw.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117)  i  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennns  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strah.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Camillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  hi*  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.   (Liv.  v. 49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Oaali,  who  had 
Mttled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  mored  aouthwarda 
and  broke  into  Gnwce  B.  c.  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleren  veara  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhut  of  Epeinu  waa  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamons  Ptolemy  Ceraunua  had  jiut  estab- 
lished himaelf  on  the  throne  of  Mncedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  nnder  Olympiodoma  (Pans.  L  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  leaf|;ue  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
neans,  when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Biennoa  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  dirisions  of  the  Gania  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richneaa  of  the  conntry, 
and  the  tieaaorea  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  ai;gamenta  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  aouthward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
1.50,000  foot  and  61,000  horae.  (Paua.  x.  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
m.irched  through  Theaaaly  tomrda  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Oreeka  waa  aaaem- 
bled  to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triiemei  lay  dose  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheios,  Brennns  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  ThermopyUe. 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heracleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  imdisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Theassaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Actolians  from  the  allied  army  at  ThermopyUe ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleota  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  Tiad  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped  j  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.    (Pans.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  be 
had  left  on  the  other  aide  of  the  pass,  poshed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi  Justin  says  the  har- 
barians  laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6):  "The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;*'  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  oat  the  atatnea,  and  chariots,  and  other 
oSninga,  which  wen  eonspicuoua  around  the  tem- 
ple^ and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prixea  of 
the  victory.     (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennna.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
">ndttct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
•upemalujal  help  of  ApoUo,  which  ia  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Qnis 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  OreeJts  piied  their  daits, 
and  ndled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  diff  spin 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  ceU  (be  it 
waa  winter)  increased  the  ootifnsian  of  the  saaail- 
anta.  They  neveitheless  pressed  on,  till  BRgags 
fainted  from  his  wonnds,  and  was  earned  oat  <f 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Oredu,  esas- 
perated  by  their  barbaritiea,  hnng  on  their  relnat, 
thmng^  a  difficult  and  mountainoos  cooatiy,  sad 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  oaniades,  vbtn 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  (Pass,  x.  23.) 

Brennns  waa  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  bnt  according  ta  Poa- 
nias  ha  would  not  survive  hia  defeat,  and  pat  sa 
end  to  his  life  with  large  diangfats  of  stroag 
wine— a  more  probable  acconnt  than  that  of  Jonia 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  h<*r  ths 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himseUl     [A.  GL] 

BRENTUS  {Bpirrosy,  a  son  of  Hendes,  irb 
was  nigaided  as  ^e  founder  of  the  town  of  Brs- 
teainm  or  Brnndnaium,  on  the  Adriatic  (Sicftu 
Bys.  >.  e.  Bpsynja-iar.)  [U  S>] 

BRIAREUS.    [AxoABOir.] 

BRETTUS  (Bptrrot),  a  aon  of  Hersdes,lna 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettos  and  iW 
conntry  of  Biettis  derived  their  oamea  (Sitpk. 
Byx.  t.  V.)  [L.  SlJ 

BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  icboliart 
on  the  Basilica,  of  nnoertain  data  and  hiitsrj. 
{Batilica,  vol  iii.  p^  186,  Fabrat)      [J.  T.  0.) 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  &ther  of  Pamias  J 
Sicyon.   (PUn.  H.  /f.  xxxr.  1 1.  s.  40.)  [W.  L] 

BRIQA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  bom  saioB| 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Ci'ili^ 
who  bated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nepbrv. 
Brigsnticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavabj, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caedna,  the  (eat- 
ral  of  Vttellias,  and  afterwards  to  Veapasiaa,  ia 
A.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Ceriafis  in  Oenssiir 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fdl  in  battle  ia  this 
virar,  A.  D.  71.  (Tac.  HimL  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bpiiui),  the  angry  or  the  terrifjia;, 
occurs  as  a  aamame  of  aevini  divinities,  aadi  >s 
Hecate  or  Persephane  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii  Kl, 
1211;  TwtU.  ad  Lfafk  nil),  Demeter  (Anoh. 
V.  p.  170),  and  Cybek.  (Theodoret  Tier.  I  CM.) 
The  SchoUisst  on  ApoUonioa  (f.  e.)  gives  a  leMBd 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bpi/ut,  so  that  it  sroald 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  tlw  fire,  as  Hecate  «ss 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [U  S.J 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noUe  birth,  was  cboM 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Cannine&tea,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  -(Tac.  Jiid.  iv< 
IS.) 

BRISAEUS  (BpmubtX  a  somame  of  Dis- 
njrsua,  derived  from  moont  Biiia  io  Usin 
(Steph.  Byx.  jl  v.  Bplaa),  or  from  a  nyaph  Bria. 
who  waa  aaid  to  have  brought  np  the  god.  (Sda^ 
ad  Pen.  Sal.  I  76.)  [L.  Sl] 

BRISE'IS  (Bpiffiittl  a  patnnyniic  bat 
Briseos,  and  the  name  of  Hippodaneia,  the  dng^ 
ter  of  Briseus  of  Lymessua,  who  fell  into  iko 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  ifnnd 
arose  between  Achillea  and  Agamwninon.  (Hon. 
IL  i.  184,  ftc;  Achiixbi.)  [I-&1 

BRISEUS  (Bfurtit),  the  fether  of  Brissis,  •■• 
a  (on  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lriegesst  Peds«^ 
or  a  priest  at  Lymeasos.  (Horn.  lLi.S92,n.  Wj 
Briacns  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  whoa  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet  Crel.  ii.  17.)     [!«  S.] 
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BRXTANNICUa. 

BKISO,  U.  A'NTIUS,  tribooe  of  tbe  plelM, 
•.c  137,  «pp«Rd  the  tabellariB  lex  of  hi*  colleague 
lu  Cumm  Looginiu,  bat  wm  induced  hf  Scipio 
Moamt*  the  i  oanser  la  withdnw  hi*  oppoaitioa. 
{Be  BnL  2&) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  aon  of  Claadiiu  and  He*i»- 

Sm,  appean  to  hare  been  born  in  tbe  early  part  of 

the  Jtat  A,  D.  42,  during  the  lecond  conanlihip  of 

kit  father,  and  mw  originally  named  CUmdiiu  TUe- 

nmGtmamm*.     In  eouequence  of  victoriei,  or 

IRtanded  Tictoriea,  in  Britain,  the  wnate  bestowed 

■  the  enperar  tbe  title  of  Britaiuiiem,  which  wa* 

■iiaied  by  the  m&nt  prince  and  retained  by  him 

dmug  the  remainder  of  hi*  lift  a*  hi*  proper  and 

diadngiiiihing  appellation.     He  wa*  cherished  a* 

th>  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  iintil  the  diagiacefol 

teraiiiation  of  hi*  mother'*  aeandalou*  career  ( A.  D. 

41);  bat  Clandim,  aeon  after  hi*  marriage  with 

tk*  e&bitioii*  and  nnaenqmlons  Agiippina,  was 

ptniled  np«i  by  her  wilea  and  the  intrigue*  of 

tke  ficedman  Pallaa,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 

utins,  her  waa  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 

OcteTia,  nster  of  Britannicos,  in  marriage,  and  to 

giie  bira  precedence  o-rer  hia  own  of&pring.     This 

infennee  was  pablicly  manifeeted  the  year  fol- 

kviiig  (51),  for  young  Nero  wa*  prematurely  in- 

nsted  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  varion* 

•urks  of  fiiToar,  while  Britannien*  itill  wore  the 

■nple  drei*  of  a  boy.      Indication*  of  jealousy 

nn  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 

■aaian  toward*  hi*  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 

{*»  Miied  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 

■BoTiag  by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 

of  Ui  preceptor*,  and  substituting  creature*  of  her 

wn  in  their  place.     CUndiu*  is  said  before  his 

itath  to  hsTe  giren  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 

■lact,  and  to  haTe  hastened  his  own  &te  by  incan- 

^xoity  diep^ng  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 

mwt*  a  change  of  purpose.    After  the  accession  of 

Noo,  Britannien*  might  perfaap*  haTe  been  pep- 

intled  to  lire  on  in  harmless  insignificaiKe,  had 

se  ast  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 

]>■■*  f<*  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  lebelUoas 

sn.    For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 

asnds  alike  diaiegarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 

tke  dsims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 

>Bd  pnblidy  to  assert  his  rights.     Nero,  ahumed 

•7  tocte  menaces,  lesoWed  at  once  to  remore  a 

ntal  who  nught  prore  »o  dangerous :  poison  was 

^•Kincd  6am  Loeusta — ^the  same  apparently  whose 

"ra'y  has  been  immortalized  by  Jurenal — and 

>^iiustered,  but  without  success.     A  second  dose 

•f  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 

•I  wine,  sod  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ao- 

^"itate  with  tbe  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 

<■■*>>  of  the  imperial  nmiily,  together  with  other 

■Ale  TDsths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 

ft  ma  the  other  guest*.    Scarcely  had  the  cup 

'"tksd  the  lip*  of  tbe  iU-&led  prince,  when  he 

^  buk  tpeeehlea*  and  breathle**.     While  aome 

«d,  snd  others  renuuned  gaxing  in  dinnay  at  the 

""'d  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 

'^'l^'nd,  remarking  that  he  had  bom  infancy  been 

"^jett  to  Sts,  and  would  soon  rerire.     The  obse- 

V*  were  hunied  orer  the  same  night ;  historians 

^■"m  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 

wtb  *s  the  fanefaf  procession  defiled  through  the 

^ran  towards  the  Campus  Martin*,  and   Dion 

'"'•t^  tbe  rain,  deeoending  in  torrents,  washed 

sny  fan  the  face  of  the  mnidered  boy  the  white 

{■It  with  which  it  had  been  smeaied,  and  le- 
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realed  to  the  gaxe  of  the  populace  the  faatures 
swollen  and  UMkened  by  the  force  of  tbe  desdljr 
potion. 

There  is  some  doabt  and  confanoD  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus,  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (CStoitrf,  27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  eonsulahip  of  CUudins  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  hi*  reign,  i*  inconaistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  A.  D.  43.  Tar 
citu*  also  ha*  committed  a  blunder  upon  tbe  point, 
for  he  tell*  n*,  in  one  phiee  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  wa*  two  year*  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (Amt,  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  n.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteendi  year. 
Bat  we  can  prore,  fnm  Tadtus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  bom  A.  d.  87,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  aecoiding  to  this  hut  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  hate  been  bom  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  htest ;  but 
thi*  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  hi* 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannien*  wa*  bom  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  hi*  fother's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  to*  en  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  56 ;  if  he  wa*  bom  in  the  *econd 
consulship  of  Claudius,  and  this  seem*  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Ca**ia*  (Ix.  12),  he  wa*  only  about 
to  enter  upon  hi*  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  fir*t 
Hipposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit,  .^aa.  xL  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16;  Suet  Claiid.  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7,  38;  Dion  Caas.  Iz.  12,  22,  34,  Ixi.  7.) 

IW.R.] 


com  or  BHITANNICUt. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Qauls,  who  induced  bis  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  tbe  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  tbe  Etrascans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  toon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  DolabelU,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  die  nudes,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reeerved  for  hi*  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn.  v.  1, 2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gall,  zi  pw  83;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19;  Lit.  Ska. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (B^^^u^o),  appean  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunter* 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
Pfrrdt,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  itipra,  i.  e.  iiapud, 
a  maiden,  to  that  the  name  would  mean,  tbe  neeet 
or  Ueaoff  maiden.  (Pan*.  iiL  14.  |  2  ;  Solin.  II.) 
Afker  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whomandArtemis 
there  were  Mvaial  p<nnU  of  leaemUance,  wa* 
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placed  in  aome  ralation  to  her :  Aiiemu,  who  loved 
her,  ummed  her  nonw  and  waa  worakipiMd  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  dirinitiea  became  com- 
pletely identified,  ai  we  we  from  the  itoiy  which 
makea  Britomartii  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Callim. 
H^fnm.  in  Dim.  189,  with  the  SchoL ;  Puu.  il  80. 
g  3;  SehoL  ad  Arutapk.  Rm.  1402)  Eatip. 
Iptdg.  Tour.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Han.  1358  ;  Vii([. 
dr.  305.)  The  mythiu  <i  Britomarlja  i*  giTen 
by  aome  of  the  sothoritiea  Juat  rsfefned  to. 
She  waa  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Caime,  the 
daughter  of  EuWus.  She  was  a  nymph,  look 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minoa,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  punned  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  waa 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhaUtants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Uktimv,  a  net ; 
camp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  Co  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  Fran 
Phoenicin  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Catme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
danghlers  of  Erasinns,  and  thence  to  Cephallenio, 
where  she  received  divine  honoun  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephollenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  waa 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  searooost, 
where  Bshennen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
tailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  ftam  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  vras  the  proteetieas  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  templea  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
riven  or  on  the  sea-coost.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  aa  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appean  in  this  light : 
her  disi^peanuice  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaeo,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  H  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appean  with  the  creseenL  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  wonhip  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identifiMl  with  her.  (Eurip. 
JfippoU  141,  with  the  Schol. ;  camp.  Miiller,  A&- 
</iW.  p.  163,  &c;  HHck,  Krtla,  ii.  p.  158,  Ac; 
IMcl.  <^  AnI.  I.  V.  Aumima.)  {L.  &] 

BRIZO  (Bf>i{-ii),  a  prophetic  goddess  ot  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  man.     Her  name  if  connected 


BROTEAS, 
with  Bptftv,  to  CsII  asleep.    The  won  of  IMh 
oflfered  sacrifieea  to  her  in  vesads  of  the  iksfsst  ' 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  conssted  of  vaiioai  top; 
hut  fishes  ware  never  oBi;nd  to  hsr.  PisyaaviM  i 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  great  stscytkiii 
that  was  good,  bat  especially,  that  ihs  aii^  fn. 
tect  ahipa.  (Athen.  viit  p.  335;  EuHatLaJUht 
p.  1720 1  HesyiL  a,  «.  Bfi^i/imtTa.)      [L.  &] 

BROCCHUS,  •  Roman  eeoBomeii,  ns  aip. 
nally  applied  to  a  pemn  who  nad  tsstk  iilisifiin 
ouL  It  was  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  ths  Vat 
gena,  and  ocean  on  coins.  lathesossBnenilks 
obvene  is  III  via  Broocbi  with  the  head  of  Cn^ 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvni  Cm.  F.  with  a  sdla  anb 


and  iasoes  ob  eadi  ride  of  it.  This  Braedis  b 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  miten :  he  Bsy  km 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  ar  for  the  pucbsis  d 
com.  Pighin*  aasigna  the  surname  of  Bnahn  li 
several  persons  of  the  Futia  gens :  bat  Iks  ea^ 
BtDcdii  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  andast  aiikfs 
as  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  ore : 

1.  T.  (FoBius)  BitoocuDS  >>>•  BBdeaf  Q.Lip' 
rius,  (Cic.  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Fuaius  Baoocaira,  delected  in  adshar, 
and  grievously  punished.    (VaL  Max.  vL  1.  {  U) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEU8.  orANNEIUS^ 
a  Roman  senator,  who  waa  plnadoed  by  8;^>*; 
ehus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  [diliasi 
instituted  by  Venes.    (Cie.  Kerr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  l 
the  lime  of  Domitian.  (Plia.  Bp.  s.  7L) 

BROOITA'RUS,  a  Qallo-GTedaa,  a  sa 
of  king  Deiotams.  He  waa  an  nnwsrthy  ai 
aetuioBS  person,  who  has  beeome  koswa  osij 
through  the  bet,  that  P.  Clodiua,  in  his  dine- 
ship,  &  a  68,  sold  to  him,  by  a  iez  trihiiias,b 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  idSce  of  high  priirt  << 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Peminua,  and  the  lit))  " 
king.  (Cic.  pn  SmL  Hi,  ^  Ban^  iN^  '* 
oomp.  ad  Q.  Frabr,  ii.  9.)  [L  S.) 

BROME  or  BRCMIE,  ona  of  the  vjm^  «• 
brought  up  Diooysna  on  mount  NysL  Cn^ 
Fab.  182  i  Serv.  ad  Viry.  Bdt^  vl  15.)    [^^i 

BRCMIUS  (Vfiiun),  a  miaame  of  Diso^ 
which  some  explain  by  mying,  that  he  eis  M> 
during  a  slocm  of  thunder  and  ligfataiog  (D>°'-  "* 
6  J  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27) ;  othen  derin  it  h" 
the  nymph  Bmme,  or  from  the  naiss  of  IbB*' 
chaatie  pioceaeiena,  whence  the  verb  i^Hf^t^fv 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  MtU  iv.  HjOn^ 
IM.  zviii.  77.)  There  iaalaoamythieaipeaMP 
of  this  name.   (.^wUod.  iL  1.  g  5.)        [I^N 

BRONTES.    [CyciAPBB.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (B^evTim),  of  MelapoW 
Pythi^crean  philosopher,  to  whooi,  as  ^'*!' 
Leon  and  Bathyllns,  Alcmaeoa  dediealed  >><•  *"r 
According  to  some  acoonnta,  Bnotinns  ■'^ 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoo*.  (Dif'  '^ 
viii.  83;  Soidaa,  f.«.  esoMt;  laabl  V*-  ^ 
g  267.1  lomUichus  (Villoiaon,  ..IMS.  6^- >«■ '^ 
p.  198)  quotes  a  wosfk  of  Branlinus. 

BRO'TEAS  (fiftrkay     1.  A  wi  «>  >** 

V 
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U  Ufaurm,  wIm  bamt  himaeU  that  he  mig)it  not 
vtnmtad  with  hh  nglinea^     (Ov. /in,  517.) 
1  Om  at  A»  Igfatsn  at  the  miniage  of  Fhi- 
w,   (O*.  AM.  T.  106.) 

S.  A  Lapitk,  who  was  ilain  at  tha  marriage  of 
mhmm.  (Or.  AUL  ^  260.) 
4.  Tba  father  of  Tantaliu,  who  had  boon  mar- 
M  ta  ClytaeiBiiaatiB  before  Agamemnon.  The 
mnoa  aKonnt,  however,  ia,  that  Thyestes  wa* 
tetuhor  gf  tU«  Tantaloa.  (Pant.  ii.  23.  i  4.) 
4.  A  MB  of  Taatataa,  who,  aoeoiding  to  a  tradi- 
fai  af  the  Magnetea,  had  nuida  the  moit  anctent 
of  the  mother  of  the  gcdi  on  the  roek  of 

(Paoa.  tii.  %2.  S  40  [I^  &] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (Bpourtxm),  a  chtonogmpher 
rf  aortun  data,  lefeiied  to  hf  Joaonaa  MaUa 
(nLL  p.  239),  the  title  of  whoM  wdA  waa  firfvu 
Ifmmj^  IVfMiov  xpamaypdipou. 

BRUSU8  (BpOTwot),  a  son  of  Emathins,  fivm 

■ksB  Brani,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  wai  believed 

k  hafe  AniTed  ha  name.    (Staph.   Bn.   «.  «. 

•>*««.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTI-DIUS  NIGER.    [Niowl] 

BRUTIUS  (Bpo^us),  an  historian  and  duo- 

wgufhs,  ii  called  hy  the  writer  of  the  Aleun- 

iSa  dmnida  (p.  90),  who  qaotei  aome  things 

fan  Um  Rapeetina  Dnnaif  and  Peneut,  6  aa^i- 

Tv*>  iarafuds  au  xp^'OIP^'f-      He  is  alio 

■ntioned  by  Joaanea  Malab  (toL  i.  pp.  39,  326, 

}M)  and  by  Hieronymns  in  the  Chronicle  of  £a- 

■Uas;  and  ScaUger,  in  hia  notes  upon  this  pas- 

■p  (p.  205),  baa  eonjeetuied,  that  he  nay  be  the 

■oe  aa  the  Bnitioa  Piaeaena  whose  daughter, 

ftitia  Crinina,  married  L>  Anielius  Commodus, 

Aa  am  rf  H.  Amelias :  bnt  this  is  quite  sneer- 

Kia.  (Vosahis,  da  Hut.  Orate,  p.  409,  ed.  Wester- 

■san.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTBICU&tLusTRicus.] 

BRUTTIUa     1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 

Oittt  wiote  a  lett^  af  tntndnctioa  to  H'.  Acilins 

OtMs,  fnconsal  in  SMlr  ia  >.  a  46.     (Cis.  ad 

f'—.tm.aa.) 

2i  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
a(  tha  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  &  c.  44.  (Cic. 
•""•SI,  xri.  21.) 

BRUTTIUS  SURA.    [Sd»a.] 

BRUTULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
■as  great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per- 
■"^  hia  connttymen  to  undertake  a  aeoood  war 
^Bttt  the  aomana ;  bnt  the  Samnites,  after  their 
'■eaten  in  a.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
autmolTCd  todelinrnp  Brutulua  to  the  Romans, 
na  corpse,  howeTer,  waa  all  that  they  could  give 
'W'  memiea;  for  Bmtulus  put  an  end  to  his 
on  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
"nana.  (Lit.  -riii.  39.) 

BRV3T\JS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the 
Jania  Oena,  which  tiaced  its  descent  from  the  first 
"^  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic  PhiL  i.  6, 
™^t.)  U  was  denied  by  many  (rf  the  ancients  that 
ua  bmily  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
~*^|^eaua  the  latter  was  a  patrieian,and  aecondly, 
™naUaiace  became  extinct  at  hia  death,  as  he 
°*{'  ">' J  t»s  SODS,  tiiu)  wars  executed  by  his  own 
"wa.  (Dionys.  t.  IS,  eomp.  Ti.  70;  Dion.  Ca«. 
'^^^  l^-.  Pint.  Brut.  I.)  Fosidonius,  indeed,  as- 
"^  *l>at  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
*ia  Ilia  kmtheis  ware  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
?*waa  fantilj  ms  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
!!*''  pxtoidea  to  diaeorer  a  likeness  in  many  of 
I"  Biui  to  the  itatne  of  the  fint  connO.  (Pint 
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I.  e.)  Hot  this  tale  abMt  a  tUrd  son  b  soeh  an 
arident  iuTention,  to  answer  an  objeetion  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  esponsed  the  other  fide 
of  the  qoesticn,  that  it  deserves  noccedanca  ;  and 
nothing  was  mora  natural  than  that  the  &mily 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  iUnstrious  an> 
oestor,  aspedally  sfter  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  aa  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-aake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impouibia,  that  the 
&mi1y  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  |debeiaDS :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probaUa,  if  we  aecept  Niebohr's 
conjecture  (Aom.  HU.  i.  f.  622,  fte.),  that  the  first 
consid  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institntion,  shared  between  the  two  op- 
ders. 

The  snmune  of  Bruha  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarqoin,  and 
the  wold  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"  idiot"  (Ut.  i  56 ;  Diooys.  iv.  67,  who  tnna- 
lates  it  ■i^Mim ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festos,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (a:  e.  BrUhtm)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  {Rom.  HiiL  i.  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Bmim,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  irith  Ora- 
vu;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  ffifvi.  The  word  may,  thar» 
fore,  as  a  sumame,  have  been  originally  much  the 
aame  aa  Scvema,  Thia  conjecture  we  think  mors 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr'a,  who  anppoaes  it 
to  mean  a  "  nmaway  slave,"  and  coniteets  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  Us  ;  Diod.  xvi  15 ;  GeU.  x.  3) :  he  ftirther 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarqnins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
repraeeh.  (Aosk  Uul.  i.  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Bhutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B,  c.  509,  according  to  the  chrooolqgy  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  foUowa :  The  aialer  of  king  Tarquia 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  aons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarqain,  who  covet- 
ed their  poaaeasions  ;  the  younger  escqied  hia  bro- 
ther'a  &ts  only  by  foigniag  idMwy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  aomame  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquiu  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  lojii  pahue,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titos  and  Aiuns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  is 
a  hollow  staC  After  executing  the  king's  oonv- 
mission,  the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Taiquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
"  Ue  who  first  kiases  his  mother."  Thoeupon  the 
aons  of  Tarqain  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  shoold  first  kiss  their  mother  npon  arriving 
at  Room  ;  but  Bmtns,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
aa  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kiased  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  aU.  Soon  after  fallowed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate fiuher  to  Rome,  when  Us  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre- 
sent at  her  death,  nd  the  DMiaent  had  now  cobm 
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for  arenging  hu  own  and  hia  conntry'a  wnngt. 
In  the  eapacitf  of  Tribunui  Celerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  aame  relation  to 
the  royal  power  ai  that  of  the  Magiater  Eqnitnm 
did  to  the  dictatonhip,  he  sammoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  baniihment  of  the  Tarquina,  and  waa 
elected  conaul  with  L.  Tarquiniua  CoUatinna  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Reaolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  in&nt  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  hia  children,  and  accordingly  pot  to 
death  hia  two  aona,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
noblea,  for  the  purpose  of  reetoring  the  Tarquina. 
He  moreover  compelled  hia  colleague,  L.  Tarquiniua 
CoUatinua,  to  resign  hia  conaulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  &mily  might  remain  in 
Kome,  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arma,  Brutua  marched  againat  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Axons,  the  aon  of  Tarqoin,  he  and  Amna 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other'a  apeara.  The  ma- 
trona  mourned  lor  Brutua  a  year,  and  a  bronxe 
atatue  waa  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  aword  in  hia  hand.  (Liv.  L  56—60,  a,  I — 
7  ;  Dionya.  iv.  67—85,  v.  1—18;  Mactob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Caaa.  xlii.  45  ;  Pint.  BmL  1.) 

The  contradictiona  and  chronological  impoaaibi- 
litics  in  thia  account  have  been  painted  out  by 
Niebnhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thua,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Bratua  ia  repreaented  aa  a  ehUd  at 
the  beginning  of  hia  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  cloae  of  iL  Again,  the  tale  of  hia 
idiocy  ia  irreconcileable  with  hia  holding  the  re- 
aponaible  office  of  Tiibunua  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  thia  office  aeema  to  be  an  historical  foct  (Pom- 
pon, cfa  Orig.  Jurit,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  atory  of  hia  idiocy  probably  arose  firom 
bia  surname,  which  may,  however,  aa  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutos,  and 

3.  Tl  JvmvK  Brutus,  the  ions  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  &ther's  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionya. 
V.  6—8  J  Liv.  ii,  4,  6.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leadera  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  aecession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysins  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutos,  that  bis 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  aa  the  first  con- 
sul's. He  waa,  according  to  the  aame  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial  (Dionya.  vi.  70, 
Ac.,  87—89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionyaius, 
and  Plutarch  {Ooriol.  7)  who  copiea  firom  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Aaeoniua  (in  ConuL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junina  C.  F.  Patercnlua  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  bat  Junius  was  aa  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  ocean  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [ALBimus.]  Niebuhrsnpposes(i.p.617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Diooysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  penon. 

6.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a.  a 
939,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  CamiUua.  He  carried  on  war  in  hia 
consulship  sgainst  the  Veatini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  ancr  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  (owns,  Cutina  and  (SngiGiL    (Uv.  viii.  I^ 
29 ;  Diod.  zviiL  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  Bri;tus  ScjlVta,  lepM 
a  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  ooosol  Sp.  CkrvSa 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Uv.  z.43,47.) 
In  hia  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscaas:  S|b 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  ttie  preceding  year,  lovsl 
under  him  as  legate  by  cammand  of  the  Kssti 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  BKOrua,  probably  a  son  <(  Ai 
preceding,  exhibited,  ia  ooniunction  with  U 
brother  Marcus,  the  firat  gladiatorial  csoikat  t 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  btkri 
fiineral  in  ■.  c.  264.  (Liv.  £i>U.  16 ;  VsL  liu 
u.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutos,  brother  of  the  {net* 
ing.    (VaL  Max.  IL «.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brotvs,  tribune  of  the  pleh^ 
BL  a  195,  endeavoured  witb  his  colleague  P.Joni 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Ofpit  h^ 
which  restrained  the  e^ienses  of  woDiea  Hen 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jnrisdictioB  ia  ih 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  pnnaeM 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  tempie  4 
the  Great  Idaaan  Mother,  on  whidi  oecaaioB  di 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  fM 
time.  (ZMct  o/AuL  s.  n.  Megainia.)  He  wasM 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  18S,  to  lerif 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochua  the  Omt 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1. 1  3  ;  Liv.  xxa 
24,  xxxvi  2,  36,  xxxvii  55.)  This  M.  Jaaa 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  M 
sol  in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brothers 
the  preceding,  was  hia  colleague  in  the  tribaari) 
B.0;195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  sad  pM 
tor  in  190  ;  in  the  hitter  oflSce  he  hod  the  jnnt 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  aa  propaetor  ia  th 
following  year,  189.  From  thence  he  na  leattj 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decMl 
to  him  as  a  provinoew  (Lit.  zxziv.  1 ;  VaL  Ma 
iz.  1.  §  3  ;  liiT.  xxxT.  41,  xzzvi  45,  xxxrii.! 
SO,  67.) 

11.  IX  Juntos  Brutus,  one  c{  the  trisva 
for  founding  s  colony  in  the  territory  ut  SipsatM 
a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  piol^  ■ 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nek  u 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Juniua  Brutos,  oos.  a  &  ITS. 


1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutos,     15.  D.  Jnnins  Bnln  Od 
the  jniiat.  laecns,  cos.  a  c  lit. 


14.  M.  Junius  Bratoi^ 
theasGuaer. 


16.  D.JiuuiuBntia> 
COS.  a  c  (7. 


17.  D.  Junius  Bnitna  AlMmi 
one  of  Caesar's  uama. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  f.  L.  h.  Brutus,  the  bb  * 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  sane  pecson,  was  coml  ac 
178,  and  had  the  condnct  of  the  ww  W^  T 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  J*"}  . 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romsna.  (l"' 
xL  69,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obaeqa  62.)  He  «SM" 
of  the  ambaaaadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  ezsal 
the  allies  to  aaaist  the  Romans  in  their  war  a(aia« 
Perseus.  He  was  an  nnsoccesafiil  caadiiiale  * 
the  oensorahip  in   169.   (Uv.  xliL  45,  zliii.  1«-) 
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11*  M.  Ji7!»t;s  BstTTOa,  an  eminoit  Roman 
jnat,  who,  judging  from  hja  pnenomen  and  the 
fae  in  which  he  i*  said  to  haxe  lived,  wu  pro- 
IkUt  a  aon  of  Nol  1 2.     He  ia  mentioned  b}r  Pom- 
flans  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Mnciiu 
Md  Manilius,  aa  one  of  the  three  fbnnden  of  civil 
knr ;  ud  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponina,  that 
dngh  he  waa  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
rf  conuL    The  paiaage  of  Pomponiua,  according  to 
fe  leading  which  haa  been  anggeated,  ia  a«  foUowa : 
>~fMiM/mnmt  P.  Mmdms el Mamliiu  et  BnHu 
[n%:  et  Bintaa  et  Manilias],  <pd  fitadavermt  jm 
•We;     S*  V*  p.  Mudtu  etiam  ifaan*  lUelloi 
ttSfdt,  tepltm  MamShoy  Brutus  trtt  [vulg.  Bmttu 
■piem,  Manilina  tree].  Itii  duo  caius/am/Wnmt, 
Snte  ptuttotiua,  P.  amlem  Mudut  etiam  jpontifa 
■Bn>i«.     The  tranapoaition  of  the  namea  Biutna 
Bid  Maailina   nakea    the  clanie  HH  duo  conm- 
hm  futnad,  Brutut  pratlorna,  conaistent  with 
4e  former  part  of  the  aentence.     It  alao  makea 
it  tesdmony  of  Pomponiua  eonriatent  with  that 
*f  Cittra,  who  reports,  on  the  anthorit;  of  Scaevola, 
dat  Brntiu  lei^  no  more  than  three  genuine  hooka 
'*  jm  cmk.  (Xte  OraL  iL  S5.)    That  more,  how- 
vrer,  waa  attribnted    to    Bnitna  than  he  really 
■♦let*  may  be  inferred  from  the  particniarity  of 
tSeero'i  statement.     Bmtna  ia  frequently  referred 
t»  ts  a  high  anthotity  on  pointa  of  law  in  ancient 
*iurical  and  legal  anthoia  (e.  g.  compare  Cie.  de 
Ka.  i.  4,  and  1%.  7.  tit.  1.  a.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
tm  Cic  ad  Fam.  viL  22,  and  Oell.  xvu.  7).     In 
■flie  booka  of  Bmtua  ate  contiuned  aome  of  the 
*«9w««  which  he  gave  to  clienta,  and  he  and 
C«to  are  cenaured  by  Cicero  for  pabliahing  the 
.trtna!  namea  of  the  peraons,  male  and  female,  who 
•waited  them,  aa  if,  in  taw,  there  were  anything 
fa  a  name.     (I>e  Oral  u.  82.)      ftom  the  fisg- 
■wnta  we  poaaeas  {de  OraL  ii.  55),  Bmtua  certainly 
•ppwra  to  enter  into  nnlawyei^Iike  detaila,  giving 
■■  the  vny  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
*"*•  Whether  Servioa  Solpicina  commented  upon 
Bnitqs  ia  a  much  disputed  qneation.    Ulpian  (Dig. 
it-  tit.  S.  a.  S.  §  1)  citea  Scrvius  libro  primo  ad 
Bnhm,  and  Pomponins  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a  2.  §  44) 
"■»(«  that  SermuM  ducu  libnt  ad  Bmtmn  perguam 
miiiunai  ad  Edidum  ntbtaiplos  ntiquil.     It  ia 
•""•awnly  tuppoaed  that  Serviua,  instead  of  com- 
awning  on  the  work  of  the  jniiaconault,  dedicated 
ou  »hoit  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Jnniua  Bmtua, 
^  uaassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
w  the  aoHalled  tyrannicide.     (Zimmem,  B.  Jt  G. 
i  Ii  i  Majansiua,  vol  i.  pp.  127—140.) 

U.  M.  Junius  Brutub,  a  aon  of  the  pre- 
"^■Jgi  studied  law  like  hia  father,  but,  inatead  of 
>Kking  magiatracies  of  diatinction,  became  ao  noto- 
n«u  for  tlie  vehemence  and  harahneas  of  hia 
P'wmtionj,  that  he  waa  named  Accutator,  (Cic 
*Qf.ii.  14.)  He  did  not  apare  the  highest  rank, 
™uwDg  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Soinua.  (Cic  pro  Font.  13.)  He  waa  a  warm 
■■■d  impnasioned  orator,  though  hia  oratonr  was 
Kot  in  good  taste.  It  ahould  be  remarked  that  all 
w  know  of  the  aon  is  derived  from  the  un&voui-' 
*l>l<  Rpieaentations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
IfMite  political  party.  Bntna,  the  father,  waa  a 
^  «( tonsidenble  wealth,  poasetnng  baths  and 
™<e  nantry  aeata,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
ue  eitavagance  of  the  son.    Bcutos,  the  son,  in 

*  Nm.  13, 14, 19,  30,  heing  reckoned  jurists, 
•It  wriKen  1^  J.  T.  O. 
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<he  aeenaation  of  Cn.  Phmena,  made  soma  ehaigei 
of  inconaiateiKy  against  L.  Lieinius  Ciassos,  tha 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  {de  Oral.  iL  55,  pro 
ClueuL  51)  relates  the  bom  malt  (few  dicta)  of 
CrasBua,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Jcifica  M.  r.  M.  N.  Brutus  Oallab. 
CDS  (Callaxcos)  or  Callaiccb,  aon  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  waa  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  genei^  of  hia  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  ariatocratical  party,  and  in  hia 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Naaica,  in  a.  a 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  hia  oppoaition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refhaed  to  bring  before  the  aenate  a 
propoaition  for  the  purchaae  of  com  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunea  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persona  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  be  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  conaequence  of  this  they  wens 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Cariatiua. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3 ;  Liv.  EpU.  55  ;  Cic  de  Leg. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  waa  assign- 
ed to  Bratus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  aaaigned 
lands  to  those  who  h»l  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  aa  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
maraudera,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  nnmeroua  towns,  and  advanced  aa 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
transtated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  163  J  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  aoldiera  at  firat  refuaed  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seised  the  atandard  from  the 
atandard-beerer,  and  began  to  crosa  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minina  (Minho),  which  he  croaaed 
and  continued  hia  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romana  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  aet  in  its  waters.  In  thia  country  be  aub- 
dued  various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Biacari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Oallaeci,  who  had  ccme  to  the  asaiatance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Oallaecua.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  succesaea,  he  waa  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidns  (Appian,  Hip. 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  &  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Oallaeci.  Dm- 
mann  {Oexh.  Some,  vol.  iv.  p. 8),  mialed  apparently 
by  a  paasnge  in  Entropiua  (iv.  19),  places  his  tn- 
nmph  in  the  same  year  aa  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  B.  a  132.  (Liv.  JBpiL  BB, 
56 ;  Appian,  Hisp.  71—73 ;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12 ; 
Oroa.  y.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5 ;  Cic  pro  BaO).  17  i 
PlntQaaes(.AoiR.S4,7l.ara(cA.21i  Val.Max.Ti. 
4,  extern.  1 .) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Bratna 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Acdna  wrote  inacriptiona  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
VaL  Max.  viiL  14.  §  2.)  The  last  tune  we  hewr 
of  Bratus  is  in  &  c.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  hia  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  conanl. 
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Itnd  thereby  npoiied  the  louei  which  the  ktter 
hod  nutained  at  the  commenoement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lir.  .QnC  69.) 

Brntiu  wu  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Aodot,  and 
for  the  time*  waa  well  Teraed  in  Greek  and  Raman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cia  BruL  38.)-  We  leara  from  Cicero 
(lieyfm.  2),  that  he  wai  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticu  (zii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  tnppoies  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutos,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  &  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dni- 
mann,{.c) 

16.  1>.  jvmvt  "D.  T.  M.  N.  Brdtds,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satominos  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic  pro  Aaiar.  ptrJ. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aiistociatieal  party,  and 
is  allnded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sallost  puts  into  the  month  of  Lepidos 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  HiM.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  B.  a  77,  with  Hameitus  Le- 
pidus  (Cic.  BnU.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  nrhanns. 
(Cic.  For.  L  55,  57.)  He  was  well  aoqoainted 
with  Oieek  and  Roman  Uteratarsi  (Cic  BnU.  I.  e.) 
Hi*  wife  Sempconia  was  a  well-edncatad,  bat  li- 
oentious  woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  hosband's  hooM  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail  Oat.  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Bratos  is  the 
person  meant  in  thii  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writen  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adoleioenl  by  Caesar  {B.  O.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63 ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Panlla  Valeria  was  to  many  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fom.  viii  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
aar's  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  mora  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempnnia, 
as  we  know  that  the;^  had  children  (SaU.  Oai.  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  samet  This  D.  Brutos 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(PlnL  Caa.  64,  Ac,  AtU.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xUt.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Oanl  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  eent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  a  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Case,  xzxiz.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  hare 
continued  in  Oaul  tiU  almost  the  dose  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  bequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  lank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Verringetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  O.  vil  9),  and  ap- 
peals to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Panlla  Valeria.  (CaeL  ad  fam.  viii,  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  bniege  Maaailia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
{erior  in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gnined  a  vio- 
toiy  over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
■eaiion  of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  &c, 
ii.  S-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  zli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
hod  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  BeUovad ; 


and  10  highly  waa  he  esteeaied  by  Caror, fttfta 
his  letum  from  Spain  throngfa  tialv,  in  45,  Casai 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  ridiag  is  )m 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephn,  As 
young  Octavini.  (Plot.  AuL  II.)  Cacm  pat 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  Us  &tcsi,  \j 
promising  him  the  gDvermnent  of  Cisilpiiie  Gi^  ■ 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  cmaliln;  tt  I 
42,  In  Caeaar's  will,  read  after  his  ioA, '»  *■ 
found  that  D.  Brutos  had  been  made  one  rf  ba 
heirs  in  the  second  d^jree ;  and  to  eatiidf  U 
he  possess  the  oonfidepoe  of  Caeasr,  that  Ac  ote 
muideren  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  tb 
aenate-honae  on  the  day  of  the  sstiiaiintion.  Ds 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  te  take  [nt  is 
the  conspiiBcy  against  his  friend  and  hraefaOK 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  n>  eras  tt 
his  crhne ;  and  among  the  instances  af  faaae  ap^ 
titude  shewn  on  the  idea  of  March,  aaoe  an  ■ 
foul  and  Uack  as  that  of  D.  Brutos.  (Ut.  J^ 
114,116;  Dion  Caaa.  xUv.  14,18,35;  Appi^ 
S.  a  iL  48, 1 1 1, 1 1 3, 143,  iii.  98;  SaaC  Cm.  tl, 
83;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar's  death  (44),  Bl  Brotos  vat  iiti 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Oaol,  and  when  Aitosf 
obtuned  from  the  people  a  giut  of  this  fnniat^ 
Brutos  refused  to  snrrender  it  to  bin.    Hii  a» 
duct  was  warmly  praised  by  Ciccm  sad  the  los- 
torial  party;  but  so  little  waa  he  prepsieil  ton- 
sist  Antony,  that  when  the  latter  cnsMd  dts 
Rubicon  towarda  the  dose  of  the  year,  D.  Safm 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  bat  Ikiew  bin- 
self  into  Untina,  which  was  forthwith  baatfi 
by  Antony.      In    this  town    he  cOBtinsal  l3 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  wiiea  ike  ae|i 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hiilios  and  Pana,  *M 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianga.    Aatoij  a* 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  ssHatia 
and  Pansa  bad  &llen  in  the  battle,  the  comsni 
devolved  upon  D. Brutos,  since  the  senate  moh 
willing  to  entnist  Octavianos  with  lay  M> 
power.    He  waa  not,  however,  in  a  cogditin  k 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  ■■■>' 
time  had  collected  a  hi^  army  north  of  the  AJp^ 
and  was  preparing  to  march  agam  into  Iiu}- 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  coisaUiv.  •» 
withstanding  the  ill-will  of  the  Benate^  "^M 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedis,  kj  vW 
the  murderers  of  Caesai  were  outlawed,  sad  » 
execution  of  the  sentence   entrusted  to  hnaa 
D.  Bmtus  was  now  in  a  dangenus  poaitiiia.  A>r 
tony  was  marching  against  him  fiwa  ^  ""* 
Octavianns  frxmi  the  south ;  his  own  troogw  ew 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Planeas  tail  alW 
deaerted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  "'" 
legions.     He  therdbre  determined  to  ""^"^ 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  aoldien  deiat^ 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betnyed  ''T^I't 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief;  upon  whom  he  had  ^""^ 
coi^ned  some  £>vours,  and  put  to  destii,  bf  oiw 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequiuisn,  »•  "^  *• 
(Cicero's  Letter,  and  PUli/^;   liv.  iH-  'l'~ 
120;    DionCaas.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlvi  *^  *^ff; 
Appian,AC.  iii.74,81,97,98;  VolPW."-'^ 

18.  M.  Junius  Bkutus,  praetur  in  a'^"'' 
was  sent  with  hia  colleague  Serviliu  'Z  ™  * 
nata,  at  the  requeat  of  Marius,  to  comnaad  s««>i 
who  was  then  at  Nolo,  not  to  adnaoe  a"" 
Rome.  (Plut.  Suit.  9.)  On  SuUa's  arriw) »» ** 
Brutus  waa  proscribed  with  ten  oilier  wal" 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60.)      He  sabeeouentlj  "** 
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nder  C»  Pipritn  Carixi,  the  comal,  a  r.  82,  and 
■H  tnit  bj  him  ia  a  fiiliin^boat  to  Lilybaenm ; 
iM  finding  himirif  nirroiinded  br  Pampcy'a  fleet, 
fe  pot  an  end  to  hii  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
U  into  the  hand*  of  his  enemiea.  (Lir.  flpil.  B9.) 
fSam,  in  a  letter  to  Attieae  (iz.  14),  mentioat  a 
npirt,  that  Caeear  intended  to  terenge  the  death 
«f  M.  Brntai  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  thoee  who  had 
Ws  pat  to  death  by  SdIU  with  the  aasistaase 
rfFbopeT-.  This  H.  Jonins  Brntn*  is  not  to  be 
tnJmmded,  as  he  often  is,  with  h.  Junias  Brntns 
SmMtppas,  praetor  in  8*2  [No,  19],  whose  snr- 
Mbm  ve  know  from  Iatj  (KpiL  86 )  to  hare  been 
Udn;  nor  with  M.  Jnnins  Brutus  [No.  30],  the 
fclher  of  the  s»«aUed  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  JinciDs  BnuTus  DAXASirrvs,  an  aetire 
.and  anprineipled  portixan  of  Marios.  The  yonnger 
Hariai,  redoeed  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
^Bcneste  (a.  c  82),  came  to  the  lesolntion  that 
ha  giealnt  enemiea  ahonid  not  sarrire  him.  Ao- 
odiBgly  he  manaoed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Bntas,  who  waa  uen  praetor  nrbanns  at  Rome, 
isniing  him  to  anmmon  the  senate  npon  some 
Use  pntezt,  and  to  procnre  the  assassination  of 
P.  .\iitistiu,  of  C  PapirioB  Carbo,  L.  Domittns, 
lad  Soenla,  the  pontifex  nuudmns.  The  tmel 
sal  tRacheraoa  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  add 
the  dad  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thiaTii  nnboried  into  die  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C 
i.  88;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Bnitni  made  an  ineSeetnal 
attempt  to  retiere  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 

Siriu  Carbo,  despairing  of  sncceas,  iied  to  Afnca ; 
It  L.  Bratns,  with  otiiers  of  his  party,  advanced 
tovsidi  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Salla.  L. 
Bratai  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
pat  to  death  by  Snila.  (Appian,  0.  a  I  92,  93  ; 
SiU.  Cfa/.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reiasr.} 

Smie  oonfnnon  bas  arisen  from  the  circomstance 
ttat  the  sobject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
rf  with  the  cognomen  Damaaippns,  and  sometimes 
vith  Oat  of  Brotos.  (Dnker,  ad  Flor.  iu.  21. 
^  SU.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Danasippns,  and 
noir  ss  Junius  Bmtits,  Periu^  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippns 
Monged  to  the  liicinian  gens  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  TiL 
^);  and  an  adoptire  name,  in  rafennce  to  the 
cnginal  name,  was  ofien  altematiTe,  not  cumol*- 
>>n.  The  aune  person  may  hare  been  L.  Junius 
Bntu  sod  L.  Lidnius  Damasippus, 

20.  M.  JuNiBH  Bhdtds,  the  father  of  the  ao- 
oHed  tynameide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
>«dl  skilled  in  poblic  and  private  kw|  but  he 
*<tt  not  allow  him  to  be  nnmbeted  in  the  rank  of 
°<aten,  (Cie.  Brut.  86.)  He  was  tribune  a  o.  83 
(Ck.  jn  QmK.  20) ;  and  the  M.  Bratns  who  ia 
fpoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
*m  made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonise  Capua 
\^  ^.  Ai/r.  iL  33, 34, 36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
nd  auspices,  and  who  ia  said,  like  all  who  shared 
m  that  enterpriae,  to  hftTe  perished  miserably,  is 
"IV<Me4  by  Emesti  (film.  On.)  after  Moaochins 
{AnpUOieaL.  Camp.  p.  9 ;  Poleni,  Tha.  Siipp.  t. 
^17)  to  have  been  the  pater  imtitrfaiarit.  He  no 
ionbt  oade  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Bntus  married  Serrilia,  who  was  the  dsngh- 
*"  ef  Q.  genrilius  and  of  Una,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
«»•  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  IJtica  by 
"k  mother's  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
*wtbewifeof  LocdUiis.   The  Q.  Serrilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  btother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Serrilius  Ahak,  the 
assassin  of  Sp,  Maelius.  (Plut.  BnU.  1.)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  essfer  in  the 
nuuculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
"  Quomodo  enim  ni<sr  axilla  ala  bctos  est,  nisi 
fiiga  literae  Tastioris."  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Serrilius  Ahaht 
on  the  coius  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Serrilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  &ther-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Serrilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  If.  licpidns,  the  triumvir  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cie  ad  Fam.  xiL  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassias.  The  name,  other  than  Jnnia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  die  speeeh  pro  MUom,  mentioDa  Cornelia,  nj/as 
coMtitai  pro  eiemplo  taiOa  at,  aa  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidua  was  married  twicei,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
fiuaily-name  Cornelia,  The  wife  of  Cassias  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulln. 
Some  have  tapftmei,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  ma> 
ried  successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipsioa  (cited  Orelli,  OmmoMt  Cie.  s.  r.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  adAtt.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
danghter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  BnU.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  &r  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  waa  one  of  Caesar's  mistresaea ;  and 
Suetoniua  (Can.  30)  haa  preaerved  a  doabk  eniendra 
of  Cicero  in  alluaion  to  Scrrilia'a  supposed  conni- 
vanoe  at  her  daughter's  shame.  Thia  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  2*2,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(./<■«.  iiL  76),  who  statea  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  fiunilies  graced  her  funeral ;  "  sed 
pmefnlgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipao,  quod 
effigies  eonun  non  visebantur." 

Tha  knowledge  of  these  (aaSbf  connexions  jprea 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  tunes. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  fitther  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caeaor  belonged,  yet  it  ia  pos- 
siUe,  but  not  very  probable,  that  this  mmour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  a  c,  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutua  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  aides,  be  put 
himaelf  and  his  tnwpa  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  Uvea  ahonid  be  spared, 
and,  aending  a  few  honemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  arooll  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padua.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  waa  alain  by  one  Qemirius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpoae.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  deaputchea  on  succeaaive 
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dayi  to  the  Knate  to  announce  finl  the  mrrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
bhuned  for  thia  cruel  and  pei£dions  act  (Plut. 
Pomp.  16;  Appiao,  B.  C.  a.  Ill  ;  Lit.  MM. 
90.)  ^^ 

21.  M.  Jtmiijg  Brutus,  the  wn  of  No.  20,  by 
Serrilia,  was  bom  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  86.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Serrilius 
Csepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  B.  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Bmtns,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptioni.   (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  rererse  ia  Cacpio  Bbutus  Pro- 
COS.)   He  lost  his  £ither  at  the  eariy  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  eztiaordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  nerer  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Poreius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.     In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinios,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey's  life  ;    but   as  it 
was  well  known   that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  £8  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  lending  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and    Brutus   accompanied   him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.    In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  &ther-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably   did  not  return  to    Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.      This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Clandins  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the   sentiments   of  the   other.      Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  renaid  him,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  nsunr,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive aa  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have   been  greatly  oSended.     In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charge;  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  ont  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  wonld 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
bis  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  &- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  it- 
dared  for  Pompey.      Brutus,  hovevet,  did  mH 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with    P.  Sextios  t> 
Cilida,   probably  to    amngo    matters   with    his 
debton  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  i«  the 
war.     In  46,  he  distinguished  himaelf  in  the  to- 
gagements  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  Dyrrhachiaa^ 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinetin!. 
In  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  Caesar  gave  orlen  aat 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Serrfi^ 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spore  him.  (Pint.  BnLi.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  t  ^<ns'=a.  hot  fil 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.     Here  he  winis 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  «ai 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  wl»  em 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.     Bmtns  obeyed 
and,  if  we  may.  believe  Plutarch  (Brut.  6),  he  ia- 
formed  Caesar  of  Pompey's  flight  to  EgypL    As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  friends,  he   withdrew  from   the  war,  sad 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  <»'  at  Rome  in  his 
fevonrite  Uteniiy  puisoits.     He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicoea  in  Bilhy- 
nia,  on  which  occaaion  he  endeavonred  to  interfrn 
with  the  conqneroron  behalf  of  a  &iend  of  kingDeiv- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  govenor 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though   he  had  been  aeiths 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  Litter  was  ni»Hng  wir 
against  Brutos's  own  relatives  in  Africa.      Tur: 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Bmtns,  whoa 
they   honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satisfection  with  his 
administration.     As  his  province  was  far  firm  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.     At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  Iw 
speakers  in   the  treatise   which    bears    the   name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46    he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.     In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Ronx 
immediately.     Before  his  return,  he  published  ta 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sratimeBU 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  cac- 
spiiacy  of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  ternn 
he  would  have  liked.    Accivdingly,  upon  the  ai^ 
rival  of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  couotty-seats  mar 
Rome,  a  certain  d^;ree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  althoi^h  they 
wrote  Ifttters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  wwk 
JDe  Fmihui.     About  this  time,  Brutus   divoioed 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  ni  Cats. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar's  war  in  Spain,  Bmtiu 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbonus,  and  C  Csasiaa, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  proetoiship,  was  as  much  eniaged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  pnmiiiai 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar's  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  liad  aenred 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  be 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  pindples  u 
accept  fevours  and  ofKcea  from  him.  Hia  change 
of  mind  which  took  phice  at  this  time  was  not  tiie 
result  of  hi*  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  the 
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I  which  Guaius  exercim}  orer  hniL     He 
«M  pcmuded  by  Casrina  to  join  the  eonspiraton 
wko  mordeRd  Caeaar  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  waa  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
Ibinm  to  addresa  the  people,  hut  found  no  fiiToar. 
The  lenate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murdeieis,  but 
tU<  was  only  a  fiirce  pbyed  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tua  their  sanction  of  the  Julian  hivt.     The  mur- 
iatn  then  asaeinbled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
asd  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
lecdTe  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.    All 
parties    were    apparently    reconciled.      But    the 
amngemeuts  which  Antony  made  for  the  inneral 
*r  Caesar,  and  in  eonaequence  of  which  the  people 
Blade  an  asaanlt  upon  th«  house*  of  the  eonspira- 
ton, shewed  them  clearly  Ae  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gare,  in   the  month  of  July,  most 
tplendid  Ludi  Apolliiiares,  hopins  thereby  to  tain 
&t  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  &voar.     Bat 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
Kmwd  a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athena   with  the  intention  of  taking 
pewesiioa  of  the  proriuce  of  Macedonia,  which 
Csesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
face.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
tile  company  of  philosophen  and  sereial  young 
Roaians  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  teceiring  a  very  Urge  sum  of  money  from  the 
qoKslor  M.    Appulcius,   who   brought    it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  hod  now  assigned  this  prorince  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antomus.      Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Bmtns,  who  had   been  joined   by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
siator,  as  his  legitimate  succesaor.     Brutus  found 
a  abundance  of  anna,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
iQjticnm,  as  well  as  sevcni]  other  legions,  joined 
Vat.    C.  Antonina,  who  also  anived  in  the  mcan- 
tisK,  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
wyncum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  ApoUonia  and  compelled  to  surrender,     Brutus 
duicgarded  all  the  decree*  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himsdf.     While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  Angust  4  3  obtained  the  condemnation 
<f  Caesar^  mtuderers,  Bratns  was  ei>gaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
fcr  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldier*.     About  this 
•i"*  he  assumed  the  title  impeiator,  which,  to- 
P|her  with  hi*  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
'^Ok    The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Csisins,  but  after  the  triamvirnte  was  establish- 
™,  Biutus  began  to  prppore  for  war.     Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy_ 
"Om  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus' 
^  Cassius  separated .  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Modes  and  Lycia.      Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
sad  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
*  *"2,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
™t  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
<>^-    Thdr  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
"Ml  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
onder  the  command  of  Statins  Murcas.     Before 
raring  Aaa,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
U>  rain  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
hittlc  of  Philippi  was  fought.    In  the  first  engage- 
"■rat  Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Oetaviaous, 
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while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  ^ntony.  Bnt  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutoa 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Bmtns  appears  aa 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  hek  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  mors 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
supentitinns  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  wa*  rather  nn 
encumberance  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  aa  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
ninsand  Caelius  Antipater.and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Phaitalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.  He  nlso  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  hi* 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  po»- 
sess  only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passage*  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (liriU.  2, 
32,  Cie.  45.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (Brut. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Epistoiae  ad  Bru- 
tum,"  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  Uter  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents ;  bnt  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam,  {Epul.i.l.)  Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.  (Cicero,  in 
tlie  passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Ooomart.  Titll,  ii, 
pp.  319—324  J  Plut.  ii/«  ofBrutui;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cnss.  lib.  xli. — xlviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fragm,  p.  443,  &c,  2nd 
edit.  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet.  Lot,  Beliq,  p.  lj;5 1 
Druraann,  (resrA.  Ronu,  iv.  pp.  18 — -44.) 

BHYAXIS  (Bf>4a{u),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronxe  statue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  *.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopos,  Timotheus,  and  Ijeocharcs, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  hos-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  eccord- 
ingljr  B.  c.  372—312.  (Sillig.  Catal.  Art.  $.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mcutinned,  Bnraxis 
executed  five  coloasal  statues  at  lihodrs  (Piiii. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18),  an  Asclepios  (//.  N,  xxxiv, 
8.  B.  19),  a  Liber,  fitther  of  Cnidus(//'.  A'',  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  I'nsiphae.  (Tatiiui.  ad  O'niw. 
54.)  If  wo  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinua  (I'roir, 
p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  hi*  were  ascribed  by 
*ome  to  Phidias.  [W.  L j 
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BBYFrNNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  QIcmHI^  Bjw/^ 
not),  a  Onck  prie«t  Bnd  eloquent  picocher,  died 
between  A.  D.  1 431  and  1438.  He  i>  the  author 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  trmtiee*  on  religioui  snbjecu, 
ai  veil  OS  of  leTeral  letten  to  diitingnitbcd  parMni 
of  hii  time  respecting  theological  and  eedeiiaitical 
nmtten.  Ilia  worka  were  firet  publiahed  under  the 
title  *^*Twoi}^  liOPaxov  rov  Bputtvlov  rd  tip^Birra 
Si*  twiiuhtUu  Eiytytm,  AiOKimv  rijs  BovKyapttat, 
ij'Sil  t4  wfSrron  rirou  txtiStynt,"  three  Tolnmea, 
8ro.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  Thia  edition  eontaina 
only  the  Greek  text.  Engenina,  diaconua  in  Bul- 
garia, waa  in  poaaeaaion  of  a  fine  mnnuaeript  of  the 
worka  of  Bryenniua,  and  he  ia  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryenniua  contained  in  the  pre£ice  to  the  Leip- 
lig  edition.  The  worka  of  Brycnniua  were  known 
and  publiahed  in  extnicta  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatiua  refera  to, 
and  girea  extracta  from,  aeveral  of  hia  tteatiaea, 
such  aa  "Omtionea  II  de  Future  Jadicio  et  Sem- 
pitcma  Beatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  viewa  rcapccting  purgatory ;  "Otn- 
tio  de  Sancta  Ttinitate  i"  "  Orntio  de  Tranafigura- 
tlone  Domini ;"  "  Oratio  de  Domini  Cmciflxione  j" 
&C.  The  atyle  of  Br}-enniua  ia  remarkably  pare 
for  hia  time.  (Leo  Allat.  /As  Likrit  tt  lUbmi  Ecdet. 
Gnue.  paraLpp.l36,141,143,237,&&,311,33»- 
343,  Dt  Contauu  Utriiagae  Beeletiae,  pp.  529, 837, 
863,  Ac.;  Cierr,HuL  Liter.  Appendix,  p.  131;  Fa- 
bric. BM.  Oma.  xi.  p.  6S9,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Monw^A  ^vi»- 
yu>),  a  Greek  writer  on  muaic,  ia  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryrnnius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronieoi  I.,  who  reigned  born 
I'282  till  1328.  Biyenniaa  wrote  'Ap/uwucd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theoiy  of  muaic,  which  ia  di- 
rided  into  three  booka,  in  the  firat  of  which  he 
frequently  dwella  apon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  aecond  and  third  hooka  he  hoa  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  muaidan.  The  learned 
Meibomiua  intended  to  publiah  thia  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  hia  "  Antiquae  irluaicae  Autorea  Septem," 
Amatcrdam,  1 6a2 ;  but  he  wai  prevented  from  ao- 
eompliahing  hia  purpoae.  The  **  Hoimonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallia,  who 
peruaed  the  Oxford  M3S.,  he  publiahed  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  "Harmonica"  of  Ptolemy  and 
■ome  other  ancient  muaiciana ;  he  alao  added  a  Idtin 
tianebition.  The  "Hnimonica"  of  both  Bryen- 
niu*  and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  roluroa 
of  Wallia'a  worka,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric;  SiU. 
O'raee.  iii.  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BiUiotk.  Nov. 
MS&p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  {NucrH^pos 
Bpuirrtos),  the  nccompliahed  hnahand  of  Anna 
Comnena,  waa  bom  at  Oreatins  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centary  of  the  Chriatian 
aera.  He  waa  the  aon,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorua  Bryennini,  who  ia  re- 
nowned in  Byaan^ne  hiatory  aa  one  of  the  firat 
generala  of  hia  tine,  and  who,  having  revolted 
againat  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducaa  Parapi- 
nacea,  aaaumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhnchium 
in  1071.  Popuhir  opinion  waa  in  bvour  of  the 
uaarper,  but  he  hod  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorua  Bolaniatea,  who  waa  auppofted  by  the 
ariatocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  auoceeded  in  de- 
poaing  Michael  and  in  becoming  recogniied  aa  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorua  III.  The 
conteat  then  lay  between  Nicephorua  Botaniatea 
aiid  Nicephorua  Rryenuiua,  ngainat  whom  the  for- 
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mer  aent  an  army  commanded  by  AkxU  C 
who  aflerwarda  became  emprrar.  Biyesniai  nt 
defeated  and  made  priaoner  by  Alexia  near  Cah- 
brya  in  Thrace:  he  waa  treated  by  the  victor  mk 
kindneaa ;  hut  Baxil,  the  eraperor'a  miaiita,  mitt- 
ed  hia  eyea  to  be  pat  out.  Hia  ion,  or  scflxv, 
the  anbject  of  thia  article,  eacaprd  the  fate  of  liii 
relative ;  and  no  aooner  hod  Alexis  Comnom  at- 
cended  Uie  throne  (1081),  than  thenamroCBn- 
ennina  became  conapicnooa  a*  the  empenn^  aatt 
fiiithful  friend. 

Bryenniua  waa  not  only  diatingniahed  bj  bedilT 
beauty  and  military  taleuta,  but  alao  by  hia  kanh 
ing,  the  affability  <^  hia  mannera,  and  the  wiadm 
he  ahewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  ospenr. 
During  the  firat  differeneet  with  the  cnndm,  U 
waa  one  of  the  chief  anpporta  of  the  tknme ;  and. 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  hia  eminent  teniM, 
Alexia  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhT^nv- 
fanatoa — a  title  until  then  nnknown  in  the  cadt  tf 
Byzantine  ceremoniea,  and  which  gave  tlw  beanr 
the  rank  of  Caeaar.  But  Bryenniua  ia  aki  calW 
Caeaar,  and  we  mast  tbeiefbte  auppoae  that  tiii 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  TbegnalKt 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexia  beitow- 
ed  upon  him  waa  the  hand  of  h»  daiightn'.  Ansa 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryenniua  lived  in  liajifii«« 
during  forty  yeora.  Bryenniua  diatingniiluil  Un- 
aelf  in  the  war  between  Alexia  and  Boknaad. 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  rf  I  lit 
to  the  entire  aatiafiiction  oif  hia  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empieaa  Iieoe  tm)  |> 
perauade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryeanias  ba 
auooeaaor;  but  Alexia  woald  not  deprive  hit  m 
John  of  hia  natural  rights.  Afier  the  deatli  cl 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  aeoeasion  of  John,  Ann 
and  Bryenniua  oon^irad  ag)unat  the  yoaag  "^ 
peror,  but  the  conspiracy  iiul^.  [AnnaCov!"!"-] 
The  cause  of  iu  fiulote  was  the  refiual  tf  Brreo' 
nius  to  act  in  the  dadava  naoment,  for  wliick  la 
was  aeveidy  Uamed  by  hia  haughty  wife.  Tkf 
were  paniahed  with  eonfiaeation  of  their  aiaM 
and  baniahment  to  Oenoe,  new  Unieh,  on  the  BIk> 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  lennl 
yeaia.  Btyennioa  aflerwarda  xecorered  ibt  fc'« 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  irent  to  Cibcia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  <'f''j 
Antioch  by  the  crasaden;  but  ill  health  o*'!^ 
him  to  retara  to  Constantinople,  when  he  ''■' 
aoon  afierwarda. 

Bryenniua  is  the  author  of  a  work  eaU'tlmi  T*» 
larafias,  which  ia  a  hiatoiy  of  the  reign  of  tkea^ 
petora  Isaac  I.  Comnenua,  Conatantine  XL  Dao*! 
Romanua  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VIL  aia| 
Panipinacea ;  hia  intention  waa  to  write  alio  t" 
hiatory  of  the  following  empenia,  hot  death  p* 
vented  him  from  carrying  hia  deaign  into  execiil><a 
Thia  work,  which  ia  divided  into  four  booki,  i>i>* 
of  the  moat  valuable  of  the  By xaatine  hialoriea,  ui 
ia  diatingniahed  by  the  clearness  of  the  Bansttrr. 
Iu  principal  valne  atiaea  fhan  iu  author  I  ndS  'I'' 
only  a  witneas  but  also  one  of  the  chief  Laden'' 
the  evenU  which  ha  rehitea,  and  from  i>i>  ^^ 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  fai<ii>8> 
judgment  upon,  important  affitirs.  Theeditiop'i*' 
oepa  forma  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  tbe  D;>*^ 
tines,  and  was  published  by  Pierre  Potti>iniaa>  tM 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris  1661,  fol,  with  notei»M 
a  Latin  tranalalion.  The  editor,  who  dedicstid  tM 
arotfc  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  permed  l« 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  t'ant  i*  » 
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Jniic.  Do  Cange  ba»  written  ezcclloit  note*  upon  it, 
■hick  farm  an  appendix  to  hia  edition  of  Cinnamai, 
Fkrii,  1$70,  fid.  Connn  (le  prjaident)  tnuiilated 
it  mio  Fnndi  in  hia  nasal  extnngant  and  inao- 
caate  mjr,  vUch  induced  Gibbon  to  nj,  *'did  he 
tier  think?"  A  new  and  cuefiil  edition  haa  been 
nbliilied  b;  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamua 
(*Nioepbofi  Biyennii  Commentaiii,"  Bonn,  1 836, 
in.),  wbick  fonna  port  i^  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
B]rnntiiiaa.  It  eontaint  the  notea  of  Pierre  Poua- 
ibea  and  Da  Cange,  and  the  Latin  tranihition  of 
the  bnaer  miaed  bj  the  editor.  (Anna  Coninena, 
Jlaia;  Cinnamua,  i.  l-IO;  Fabric  BiU.  Graee. 
mp.S74;  Hankiua,  tfe  Ajont  Ar.  &r^  Cniei^, 
pp.  «2— 507.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (BfwTHf),  menUoned  by  lamblichua 
( VU.  Pj/lli,  c.  23)  aa  one  of  thoM  f  ontha  whom 
Pjthagonia  inatructed  in  hia  old  age.  He  waa 
prrhapa  the  uune  writer  that  i>  mentioned  in  the 
atiMt  from  Thcopompna  found  in  Athenaeui  (zi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  la  charged  with  hsTing  bor- 
lomd  from  Bryaon,  the  HeiBcleot,  and  othera,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  hia  dialoguea  as 
kij  own.  A  aaying  of  Bry aon's  ia  niiited  by  Ari»- 
tatJe  in  his  Hia.  iii  2,  13.  [A.  G.] 

BU'BARES  (Boveiifnir),  the  son  of  Megabazna, 
aPmian,  waa  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
qniriet  after  the  misaing  Peraian  envoys,  whom 
Akzasdcr,  the  son  of  Amyntaa  I.,  had  caoaed  to 
he  maidered  at  hia  bther'a  court,  about  B.  c  507. 
Alexsnder  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
•nr  in  nlence,  by  ginng  him  great  presents  and 
also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Oy- 
gua  Bofaares  had  a  ton,  who  was  called  Amyntos 
sfttr  his  giand&ther.    (Herod,  t.  21,  riiL  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachaeea,  Babores  super- 

lateoded  the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 

■ade  aoosa  the  isthmus  of  Athoa.  (Herod.  Tii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  (BoiieaoTij),  an  E^ptian  dirinity 

whom  the  Greeka  naed  to  identify  with  their  own 

Aitemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 

<n^y.  (Herod.  iL  137,  156  ;  Strph.  Byz,  s.  c. 

^"ftBTot.)    She  waa  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 

In,  and  sister  of  Iloma  (Apollo).     Her  mother, 

^  entrusted   Bubostis  and  Horns  to  Buto,  to 

piotoct  them  from  Typhon.     In  the  town  of  Buto 

tl>^  was  a  temple  of  Bubaitis  and  Horns,  but  the 

principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  waa  in 

*he  town  of  Bobasto*  or   Bubastis.      Here   her 

•"rtnary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 

Kile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 

•"taation  aa  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  biiildinif. 

(Hend.  ii  137,  138.)    An  annual  festival  was 

otelnted  to  the  goddess  here,  which  waa  attend- 

(d  by  nmnenae  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii 

^  cMimates  tiieir  nnmber  at  700,000),  and  waa 

>pat  in  neat  merriment     But  the  particulars,  aa 

*dl  u  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 

though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 

■Me  time.   (Or.  MtL  ix. 687  ;  Gratius,  D»  FmmK. 

^^)   The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 

•M  accofdin^  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantinm,  the 

nimt  Bnhastis  itself  signified  a  cat.     When  cats 

•  TOd  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 

<°  Bubastis.  (Herod,  il  67.)     The  goddess  herself 

*u  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 

*ith  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 

JJ^pNentations,  though  not  many,  ore  still  extant 

TWi  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 

••"iTi  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 

Wis   (Artemis,    Diana)    concealed    herself   by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Or.  Mrt,  r. 
329  i  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  mors 
natural  to  soppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
waa  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itieU^  which 
waa  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  infbnnation  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  I^^rptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  h.  el  On, 
63)  aaya,  that  the  cat  waa  the  aj-mbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Conip. 
Phot  BiU.  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bckkcr  ;  Demeter.  PhoL 
Xltfi'tfiiiiv.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  n>g.-ird- 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  [De  h.  el 
Oe.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical  meaning  of  the  cat  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileitliyio. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  doea  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nallv  tbev  must  have  been  different  as  the  mode 
ot  worsbip  ot  the  latter  was  incompatible  virith  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetho,  ap.  PlaL  D» 
I$,*tOi.1Z;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  L  7.}  Wo 
must  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowwg  the 
simple  bet,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  tluit  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  di^rent  divini- 
ties were  exchansed  in  various  ways,  the  featiut;s 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferrnl  to  Bubastis 
{Anihol.  Graee.  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Or.  ^mor,  it 
13.)  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3.  g  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  irfpla,  ot  die  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
skv  PtuiUt.  Aeg.  <ii.  3  ;  Pignoriiu,  EtpotiL  Tab. 
Inaeof,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aediadaey,  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  punted  over  the  manger.  (Augnstin.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  34  j  TertuU.  ApJog.  16  ;  Minnc.  Pel.  Oct. 
28  ;  ApuL  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viii.  157.)     [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Pliik  H.  N.  zviii.  37 ;  comp.  Plut  Paplic. 
11.)  Then  are  only  two  persons  of  this  &mily 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  othrr  Brutus  Bnbulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruli, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  fomily  of  the  Jonia  gens. 
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1.  C.  Jomus  C.  F.  C.  N.  BuBULCus  Brdto«, 
waa  conml  B.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  i«  the  lat- 
ter of  which  years  Saticnla  was  founded.  (Liv.  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;   Diod.  xii.  17,  77 ;  Festus, «.  v.  Scdi- 
ctiia.)     He  was  magister  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Solpicius  Longus  (Fast.  Capit)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).     H«  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.     He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thenee  march- 
ed to  Bonanum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  hie  retam  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hardr 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
aud  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.     It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship.    In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.    (Liv.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  XX.  3 ;  Fast.  Capitol.)   In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cai^ 
Bor  (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
*hip  with  L.  Valerius  Maximns.     During  his  cen- 
■OTship  he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safely  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.     They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from   tlie   senate.    (Lir.  ix.43;  Val.  Max.  i>.  9. 
§  2.)     Finally,  in  302,  he  was  app<»nted  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.    Bu- 
balcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorsliip  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  c<»uttlship.  The  walls  of  this  tonple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C  Fabiue  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  i.  1  j  VaL  Max.  viii.  14. 
§  fl  J    Plin.  XXXV.  4.  1.  7.)    The  festiral  to  coni- 
memomte  the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nogos  of  Bextilis. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  jv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  t.  C.  n.  Batrrus  Bubulcch, 
consul  a.  c.  291  (Liv.  xrii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Conii- 
llas  Rufinus  were  sent  into  Sanmiom,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  npvn  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  tays,  that  Bubnl- 
cus  remained  in  Samiiium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lncanla  and  Bruttfum  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitolinc  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucaniaus  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  tho  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Abmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  <n 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  it  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  stmck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  NeJa,  in  «.  c. 
83.  (PluU  SuU.  9.)  On  the  ebvene  U  the  bnd 
of  Venus,  with  L.  bvca  ;  on  the  levene  a  maa 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  v.p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Ae¥1liD8  Buca,  the  son,  snppbcated  the 
indgea  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaiinis  at  his  trial  m  B.  c, 
54.  (Aicon.  /.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  soppesed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  «  the 
head  of  CacBar,  with  pxbpbtvo  cabsab,  and  oa 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  sUtae  ef 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  L.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Boca,  on  Kane 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  t.  AXiiaira 
BUCA  uiviB,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  ta 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint,  (Eckhel,  vi.  pp.  «,  »•) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unvened  ia 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  Ik  Onim 
(i  89),  Cicero  puU  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Cra«n» 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  BuccnleiM 
it  there  described  by  Crassnt  as  famtiUani  tal^, 
neqat  meo  judido  ataliia,  et  nu>  vaUU  tapUmt.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legJ  onUon. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  FuSns,  M 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  rem«n  u.  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fuliiis 
whenever  any  buUding  however  distant  was  m«« 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  canrntmel 
an  action  against  Buccaleius  for  a  brea<4  of  ««r«- 

ment  "•   .  ^^ 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's  asMssln^fcC. 
44  (Cic  ad  Aft  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  »  c^ed  ^ 
lianus  by  Appian  {B.C.  ii.  113,  117),  from jrl«n 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar  •  bwaiM. 
BUCO'LION  (BouicoAl-r),  a  son  of  iMOtiM 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  »>>«  » 
Aharbarei  (Horn,  /t  vi.  21,  &c.j  Apollod.  hl 
12.  §  3  J  Ababbabba.)  There  are  two  oUin 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apouod.  ui. 
8.  §  1 ;  Pans.  viiL  5.  §  S.)  ^i   ,  L 

BU'COLUS  (Bowcixoj),  two  mythKtl  P* 
tonagcs,  one  s  ton  of  Heracles,  and  ^'^J\ 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iiu  la  5  ^)  iM^' 
BUDEIA  (Bo«.m).  1 .  [Athbna.] 
2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clym»™ 
and  mother  of  Erginua,  from  whom  the  to"  « 
Budcion  derived  iu  name.  (Euttath.  **«<»?• 
1076  )  From  the  Scholiast  on  ApoDonius  Bii>- 
diut  (i.  186),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  ««I»«  " 
Busyge.  Other*  derived  the  name  of  the  tow  « 
Budcion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeioe.  (K<i«* 
t  &  ;  Steph.  Byx.  •.  v.  B«(5.ui.)        .       l"*  »-i 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  P""^,™  j^^ 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  delcti" 
Magnesiant  (Mag^ntum  prodium.  P"'  ^ J^ 
XXXT.  34  ;  MagattHM  etaJimm,  lb.  vu.  39)  «  »• 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaales,  king  of  Lya* 
with  so  much  gold  at  wa»  required  to  <»«'  1' 
whole  of  iu  large  surface.  This  u  either  s  miu« 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaulea  died  in  ■•|^  '"^ 
the  only  destruction  of  Mame«a  that  u  »»"?  " 
took  phu»  after  a.  c  676  (tee  Heyne,  ^^i^Z 
for.Opno.  T.  pwS49)i  or,  what  is iw>i« F»*^ 
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Ik  vkofe  itaiy  i*  fictitiou,  u  Welckcr  hiu  (hewn. 
(ArrUt  fmr PUht.  1830,  Not.  Sand  10.)  [W.  I.] 
BULBU8,  a  Roman  Mnatorand  an  unprincipled 
■10,  wu  one  of  the  jndiev*  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
lucdi.  Staienns,  another  of  the  judicee  at  the  trial, 
lad  reoeired  a  uun  of  money  to  lecure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppianicus ;  but,  although  Bolbui  had  ob- 
taionl  a  than  of  it,  he  and  Stiuenns  condemned 
Opptuiicui.  Bulbiia  va*  afterwaidt  condemned 
oi  a  cfaaige  of  treaaon  {majalat)  for  attempting  to 
eompt  a  legion  in  lUyricom.  (Cic  pro  CtiaU,  26, 
Si,  fc  Fern  iL  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  conwl  in  B.C. 
245,  a  Kcond  time  in  2S5,  and  cenaor  in  234.  In 
iii  KCond  cooralihip,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlina 
Turqmtiu  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janna  was 
dmed  for  the  fint  Ume  after  the  reign  of  Nnma. 
(FastCapit.;  Eutrop.  ii  3;  Oios.  iv.  12;  Plut 
Ntm.Vi;  eomp.  Lir  L  19.) 
BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Nobbanus.] 
BL'LIS(awAu)and  SPE'RTHIAS  (a«pflli?i), 
tvo  S|ianaD»of  noble  rank,  Toluntarily  oflfcred  to 
p  to  Xene*  and  offer  thenuelre*  to  punishment, 
vkm  the  hero  Talythibiua  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  beraids  whom  Doreius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
Vit,  ipon  their  arriml  at  SuKk  they  were  dismissed 
imiijnnd  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
mnewluu  diSinently  by  different  authors.  ( Herod, 
ra.  134,  &c ;  Plut.  ApnpkA.  Lac  60,  p  23i,  f., 
fnit.  RdpM.  UtT.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Don. 
£w.  32;  Soidna,  s.  n  ;  Stoboeus,  Serm.  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthiaa  or 
Spetchis,  as  be  ia  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
te  bale  been  eompoaed  when  he  and  his  companion 
Ut  Saana.   (Theocr.  Id.  zr.  98.) 

BULON  (Ba<A«r),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
BsKs  in  Pbods.  (Pans.  z.  37.  §  2  ;  SUph.  Byi. 
ntLBs^Au.)  [US.] 

BUNAEA  (BoBvaia),  a  surname  of  ileni,  de- 
■ind  frgm  Bonus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
■cia,wfao  ia  said  to  hare  built  a  sanctaary  to  Hera 
« tlie  nad  which  led  up  to  Acroeorinthusw  (  Paua, 
5.187,  3.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

BU'PALUS,an  arehitcetond  sculptor  of  the  isbind 

A  Chios,  where  his  fiunily  is  said  to  liare  exercised 

the  ut  of  statuai;  from  the    beginning  of  the 

Oljnapaida.  (Plin.  //.  iV.  zzxri.  5  ;  comp.  Thiench, 

AjkkL  Anm.  pi  58.)      Bnpolua  and  his  brother 

Aihenis  an  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidaa  (s.  e. 

^••^■"O  to  hare  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 

Baibognphical  poet  Hippoiiaz,  which  the  poet  re- 

qiited  by  ^  bitterest  satires.    (Wekkcr,  II^ip. 

fifi.  pw  12.)     Thia  story,  which  we    hare   no 

pnnds  for  doubting,  gires  at  once  a  pretty  certain 

i»*  far  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponaz 

»ss  a  centemponry  of  Dareius  (b.  c.  524 — 485) ; 

ssd  it  also  aocounto  for  their  abilities,  which  for 

their  time  mast  have  been  uncommon.     This  is 

poved  moreover  by  the  foct,  that  Augustus  adorned 

■est  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.     It 

>•  to  be  noticed  that  marile  was  their  material. 

In  the  eariier  period  of  Oieek  art  wood  and  bronze 

ni  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 

<(Difoenns  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bn>- 

''"O,  Bupolut  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 

PWsL   Welcker  {Rhein.  Miuaun,  iv.  p.  254  )  has 

Hwed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 

JJ*  Ws  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 

"  ■■ataes,  which  before  that  time  bad  been  wrought 

-  isolated  figures.     The  fiither  of  Bnpalut  and 
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Athenia,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  nnenlly 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  difierently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  bos  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  [CiU.  Art.  i.  e ),  who  proposes  to  lead 
Archeneus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAOUS  (Bodfxryos).  1.  A  son  of  lapetus 
and  Thomaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promneu  He  leeeived  the  woimded  Iphiolea,  the 
brother  of  Heraclea,  into  hia  hosae,  and  took  cam 
of  him  antil  he  died.  Bnphagns  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursoed  her.  (Paoa. 
Tiii.  14.  §6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  aumame  of  Heracles,  Leprens,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  hare  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  ( Apnilod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1  i  Aelian,  K.  H. 
1 24 :  Eastath.  cul  Horn.  p.  1623.)  [L.  S.} 

BURA  (BoCfKi),  a  danghter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  loniims,  and  Hclioe,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Pant,  ril  25.  |  6  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  e.)     [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICCS  (Bovpolnlf),  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derircd  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  rirer  BuraTcus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  care.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  Tbeae 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  bung  in  the  care.  (Paoa.  vii.  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Oermony,  A.  0.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
becanse  it  was  thought  that  be  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  rengeonce  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac  Hiit.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICIIUS  {Oofiptxot),  one  of  the  command- 
en  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  &  c  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
kuig,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected'  on  altar  and 
a  heroum.    (Diod.  zx.  52  ;  Athen.  ri.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  Dibanus  about  a  c. 
82.    (Cic  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUB,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Chiudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Chiudius  sole  pra»- 
foetus  praeterio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  ahe 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  orer  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  hit  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  rcry  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Clandius  died  in 
A.  D.  56,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  tho  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acckimntions. 
It  appcan,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  hit  elevation 
to  the  throne  chieHy  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  bad  given 
orders  in  A.  D.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  hit 
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plan  into  effect;  but  Burrui  refoiod  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  houae 
of  the  Caeiars.  In  the  aame  manner  Burms  op- 
poted  Nero'a  detign  of  murdering  hi»  wife  Oclaria. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprirc  Bnrm«  of  hi>  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  hii  »tcm  and  Tirtuooa  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poigon,  A.  D.  63.  Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  iUne«  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  tho 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Bumis  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  be  had  exercised,  and  die  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Bomis 
its  hist  supporter.  (Tacit  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  ziii 
2,  20,  &c  zir.  7.  61,  52;  Dion  Caaa.  liL  13; 
Sueu  Ner.  35.)  [L-  S.] 

BURSA,  a  somame  of  T.  Honatius  Plancos. 
[Plancvs.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  firom  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivll  bvrrio,  with 
Victory  in  a  foor^horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obTene  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the  trident, 
it  may  periiaps  be  intended  to  represent  Ocean. 
(Eckhel.  r.  p.  227,  &c.) 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  Inrth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canusium  lUier  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c.  2 1 6.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Bottm^t).  according  to  Apollodoms 
(ii.  1.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Dojiaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (i,  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiria  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menaa,and  states  thatBusiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  <n  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Oreeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodoms,  too  (ii.  5.  <S  1 1 ),  mentions  an  Eeyp- 
tian  king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianassa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  mim  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrnsius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  n  foreigner  to  Zens  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet biniseir,  and   afterward  sacrificed   all   the 
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foreigners  lliat  entered  Egypt.  Uendes  on  Us 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  seised  and  kd  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Bssirii, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidaass, 
and  hu  herald  ChalbeiL  ( ApoUod.  L  e. ;  SchoL  ad 
JpoUon.  iv.  139(>  ;  comp.  Herod,  it  45  ;  Gell.  ii. 
6  i  Jlacrob.  Srf.  vi.  7  ;  Hygin.  fuk.  81.)  Tkis 
story  gave  rise  to  various  dispute*  in  later  limes, 
when  a  friendly  interconne  between  Greece  sod 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  beug  anxioii 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  tkr 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  (/.  c)  expressly  denies  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  sad 
I  Socrates  (Bus.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  tfay 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  most  have  lived  at  a 
much  kter  time  than  Busiris.  Others  again  laid, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  np  the  inkss- 
pitable  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tswe  cf 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  802.)  Diodonu  (i.  K) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  tbemadves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  W 
signified  fie  tomb  i/  CWris,  and  tliat  in  asciait 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  gnn  bks 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhoo),  who  wae 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Another  story  giws 
a  Oreek  origin  to  the  name  Bnsiris,  by  ssyingtkat 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limb*  of  Osiris,  whs  bad 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  pot  than  together  ia  s 
wooden  cow  (0a«>),  whence  the  name  of  the  tswi 
of  Busiria  was  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  e«»- 
tained  the  prindpal  sanctuary  of  Isis.  (Herod,  'i. 
59.)  If  we  may  judge  from  the  anakigy  of  otkt 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  Ik 
dynaslie*  of  Mamthon  do  not  mention  a  king  Ba- 
siris,  so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  naeia- 
vention  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  wo  can  "■"^ 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  '■■■'*•  ^ 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  sad 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.  Modem  schslini 
such  as  Creuxer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  dccfsr 
meaning  in  the  mythua  of  Bnaiiis  than  it  ess  pss- 
sibly  suggest.  [I^  ^1 

BUTA8  (Borfrof),  a  Greek  poet  of  »««<" 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  cf  eaiiy 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plntarch  quotes  tie 
hbulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  tots 
been  caUed  ATria,  like  a  work  of  CaUimachns  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  varioos  tU* 
rites,  and  customs.  (Plut  Rom.  21 ;  Amoh.  v.  18.) 
BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  patrieieB 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  s  kiad  « 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  lia 
gens,  because  ue  bird  had  on  one  occasion  lettiM 
upon  his  ship  with  a  bvourable  omen.  (Plin.n.."; 
X.  8.  a.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fsta 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  pnbstiV 
one  of  the  Fabii  AmbustL     [AMBUSTim] 

1.  N.  FAMtm  M.  T.  M.  N.  BuTKX,  consul  ».  a 
247,  in  the  first  Punk  war,  was  employed  a 
the  uege  of  Dreponum.  In  224  he  wv  "WP* 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caecilins  Metrllu 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Faat.  Capit) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  ».  Buno,  !«•*«"?■ 
parently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  *■  c  «^ 
Floras  says  (ii.2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  g™"* 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  sad  si^e^ 
wards  >uf!i;red  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  s  mittskei" 
we  know  from  Polybiua,  that  the  Romaas  bad  ss 
fleet  at  that  time.     In  21 6  he  was  electtd  didaw 
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'whiwal  a  muter  of  the  knighta,  in  order  to  fifl  up 
tiM  TKUcie*  in  the  aenate  occuioned  by  the  battle 
of  CknoM :  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
mate,  and  then  laid  down  his  ofiice.  (Lir.  zziii. 
32,  23;  Plat.  t^Jt.  Max.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Lirj,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ez-censon, 
thai  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ae- 
ordinglf  oajectiired  that  he  was  the  eoUeagne  of 
C.  Asrelins  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  b.  a  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Captolini  the  name  of  Cotla's  eoUeagne 
has  dinppenied. 

3.  FikBiua  Bum>,  aon  of  the  preceding,  was 
secued  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  bj  his 
ewnfiither.  fChtia.  iv.  13.)  This  erent,  6wn  the 
oida'  in  which  it  ia  mentioned  by  Orosins,  mnst 
hsTe  h^peoed  shortly  before  the  second  Ponic 
wat, 

4.  H.  Fabivs  Bcrraa,  amile  aedile  B.  c.  20S, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  RnrHinin  as  his 
pnrinoe.     (Li».  xxx.  26, 40.) 

£.  Q.  Fabtus  Bcrao,  praetor  ai  a  196,  ob- 
tsined  the  pravinoe  of  Farther  Spain.  (Lir.  zzxiii. 
44,26.) 

5.  Q.  Fabicb  Bunto,  praetor  b.  c  181,  ob- 
tained the  ptOTioce  of  Ciialpine  OanI,  and  hui  his 
omaand  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  ^ipointed  one  of  the  triumrin  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
is  168  one  of  the  qnuaqueriri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lanenses  respecting  the 
l»mdariea  of  their  lands.     (Lir.  xL  18, 36,  49, 

I1T.1S.) 

7.  N.  FABiin  Birrao,  piaetar  b.  c  173,  ob- 
l>>aed  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  bat  died  at 
Maiulia  on  his  way  to  the  proTince.  Ilia.  xU. 
SS.iliLl,  4.) 

&  (Q.)  Fabito  Birrao,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Comdius  Scipio  Afiicanii%  the  younger,  most  haTo 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Pabiaa,  who  was  adopted  hj  Q. 
FsUas  Mazimaa,  the  conqneror  of  Hannibal.  Ba- 
tes was  elected  quaestor  in  bl  c  134,  and  was 
catmsted  by  his  nnde,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
<if  the  4000  Tolonteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
•erre  under  Sdpio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(VsL  Max.  riii.  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Hi^  84.) 

BU'TKO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
<Uer  Seneca,  who  teDs  ui,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
PKiaiis  Latra,  and  a  dry  dedaimer,  bnt  that  he 
dinded  aU  his  aubjeeU  welL  {Omlrae.  1,  6,  7, 
JJi*t) 

.BUTES(Bai^).  I.  A  son  of  Boteaa,  a  Thi»- 
"■■■i  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lyenrgoa, 
■»d  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  socordingly  went  with  a  bond  of  colonists  to 
■ke  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Nazea. 
"<•>  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
nade  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  The*- 
'^It  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
jut  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Botes 
bmuelf  took  Connis;  but  she  invoked  Dionvsos, 
who  itniek  Boles  with  madnesa,  so  that  ha  threw 
hiudf  into  a  weU.  (Diod.  v.  20.) 

^  Ajum  of  Tele<m  and  Zenxippe.  Others  call 
bj*  istber  Pandion  or  Amycus,  He  is  renowned 
taia  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
•a  Aigonaot.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  {§  16,  25,  m.  14. 
I  >•  15. 1  I.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
*^<aiMd  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
^tditheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  fiimily  of  the 
Bahdae  or  Eteobulodae  derived  their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Grechthenm  on  the  Acropolis  thc-rs 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butea,  and  the  walla 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  fimiily  of  the  Butadae. 
(Pans.  I  26.  S  6 ;  Harpocrat,  Etym.  M.,  Hesyeh. 
$.v.;  Or^.Arg.  138;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  394;  Hygin. 
PiA.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Botes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  xiiL  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Oipheus  commenced  a  song  to  counterset 
the  influenee  of  the  Sirens,  bnt  that  Bates  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilyhaenm,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Bates  as  one 
of  the  luitive  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  mote  mythical  permia  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  inlenst  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  MeL  viL  500;  Diod.  v.  59;  Vii^. 
An,  xi.  690,  Ac,  iz.  646.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bai/r«),  an  Egyptian  dirinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Bute, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.  Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honoor,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
%yptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 11, 133, 152, 155; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  802.)  Ao> 
cording  to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  right 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythua  of  Osiris  and 
Isia  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nune  to  their  children. 
Horns  and  Bobastia,  Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  penecu- 
tions  of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctoary  at 
Boto,  where  afterwards  Bubostis  and  Horns  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156 ; 
Plut.  de  lB.etOM.U,  38.)  Stcphanus  of  Byzan- 
tium ^ipean  (a  v.  Aiinm  wi\a)  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Late)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  timn  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  waa  destroyed  long  beibra 
the  time  of  Cambyiesi  ^Joseph.  AaLJmL  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Bnto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  ns 
the  goddess  of  nighL  (Phumut.  deNuL  Dtor.  2; 
Plat.  ap.  Eumb.  Fraep.  Ev.  iii.  I.)  This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  via.  the  shrew-momia 
(/HOwAiO  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  slates, 
Uiat  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Boto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninaa  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.  About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (Sgmpot.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  becansa  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.  This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  natnre  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modem 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  ( Jablonsky,  Panik, 
Aeg.  iii.  4.  §  7 ;  Champollion,  Pmlk.  Egyplim,  text 
to  pbte  23.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  Fran  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  M  zzzri.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polvbistor  and  before  Apian,  that   < 
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i(,  either  in  tho  fint  eentnry  befon  or  the  6nt 
century  after  Christ,     [Ahistaooras.] 

BUZYOE.    [BuoxiA.] 

BYBLIS  (Bi>«M>),  a  dooghter  of  MOrtns  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tragnsia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  The  stotj  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Cnunos  loved  his  sister  with  mora  than  brotherly 
nffcction,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis,  (Parthen.  £n>(.  11;  Conon,  Mir- 
ral.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  wu  seized  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis in  love  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  wherenpon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Leieges,  and  Byblis  hang  herself.  (Parthcn. 
I.  e.)  _  Ovid  (AM.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  folbws 
him  through  Caria,  Lycia,  &c.,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  welL  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  By«.  «.  r.)  [US,] 

BYZAS(Bv{'ai),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  CeroSssa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  loy  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byxantium.  (Steph.  Byi.  <.  r.; 
Died.  iv.  49.)  This  tranqilantation  of  the  legend 
of  lo  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Aligns  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byzantium  in  &  c  658,  was 
likewise  called  Byzas.    (MUller,  Dor.  i.  6.  8  9.) 

[L.S.J 


CAANTHUS  (Krf<u*«),  a  son  of  Oceanns 
and  brother  of  Melia.  Ho  was  sent  ont  by  his 
C^her  in  seaich  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
o^  and  when  he  fonnd  that  she  was  in  the  poasea- 
•lon  of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  lie 
P.  r^°  '''"*^  "»"  ^  ri™r  Ismenius.  f  Pana, 
"•  '"•  8  *•)  fL.  8.1 

CABADBS,     [Sar»anida«.1 

CAB.\RNUS  (JOi«ap,„,),a  mythfcal  pei«nage 
of  the  uland  of  Pares,  who  revealed  to  DemeSr 
the  foct  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
TOd  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
^called  Cabaniis.     (Steph.  Byz.  ,.r.  Tldpo,.) 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (N.rA.,  K^tli.), 


CABASILAS. 

archbisbop  of  Thesaalouica,  lived  aceording  to  tamt 
about  A.  D.  1 314,  and  according  to  othen  lonsvhM 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  enpenc 
Joannes  Cantanizenns.  He  was  a  bitter  oppcnat 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Charch,  whence  he  is 
severely  censured  by  modem  writers  of  that  chnick, 
whereas  Orcek  and  even  Protestant  writen  ipik 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabosilas  is  the 
author  of  several  woiks,  of  which,  however,  tn 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oistiiB 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Lstin  ai 
Greek  churches  («pi  tm-  uVifr  Tijs  inA'^rmt- 
Tucijt  Siacrir*tn),  and  2.  A  small  work  aa  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (irspl  Tijj  ifxii'  vo»  nEn), 
The  first  edition  of  the  tetter  treatise,  with  a  Utia 
transtetion  by  Mathias  Fladus,  appeared  at  Fisak- 
fiirt  in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  hy 
the  editions  of  B,  Vnlcaniaa,  Lugd.  BaL  15S5,lvo. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  ThishU 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barissm,  eo  the 
same  inbieet,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  slso 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churcbea,  wliich  Sslnssiiu 
has  printed  aa  the  second  book  of  the  wnk  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  thia  latter  work  theic  is 
an  English  tranriation  by  Thomas  Oresaop,  Loodeo, 
1560, 8vo.  Alistof  theworksof  NeilusCshstiha 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fsbii- 
dus.  {BiU.  Orate  x.  p.  20,  Ac.;  compi  Whartoali 
Aypatdut  to  Om'M  Hal.  LiL  i.  p.  34,  Ac,  vsL  iL 
p.  521,  &c.  ed.  London.)  [L.  &] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLA  US  (NuofxaM  Ksfc- 
alXasy,  archbishop  of  Thenalonica,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  wins 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  Uved  sboit 
A.  D.  1350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  It  the  n- 
perial  court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capaoty 
he  was  sent  in  1346  hy  Joannea,  patriarch  of  Ceo- 
stantinople,  to  the  emperor  Cantacuaenas  to  mdois 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Caatsnm— 
himself^  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  ths 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  ky  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  o^ 
queror.  (Cantacuz.  HiiL  Byx.  iv.  39,  At,  zir.  !(•) 
NicoUus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  lean- 
ing, wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  t 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  as^ 
like  his  nncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  lalis 
church.  The  following  works  have  i^ppeoied  is 
print :  1.  "Epinirtla  Kt^oXt inSqt,  Ac,  that  i^  • 
compendiooi  expfamation  of  the  holy  mass  or  htmjy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  lAtin  translation  by  Oeana- 
nua  Heruetianns,  Venice,  1 548,  Svc,  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  "  Liturgia  SSt  Patros," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C  de  Saincta, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  Bro.,  sn4 
also  in  the  BatioO.  Pair,  xzvi  pi  173,  ed.  Ufi- 
The  Oreek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fnau 
Ducaens  in  the  Auctarimn  to  the  BibL  Fsli^  <t 
1624,  ToL  ii.  p.  200,  &c  2.  A  worit  on  the  lib 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  tiesa- 
thor  treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  auctia^ 
and  the  eucharist,  Thia  work  is  as  yet  pobliihed 
only  in  a  Latin  vertion  by  J.  Pontasus,  tngdha 
with  some  other  woi^a,  and  also  an  orstieo  el 
NicoL  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolsladt,  1(04, 
4ta.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  Ihs 
Bib/.  Pair.  zxvi.  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MS&  ' 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  lena^  | 
has  ncuT  appeared  in  print,    3,  An  > 
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Vtajtni  igabut  Uninn,  of  wliicli  •  Latin  bUK 
htko  wu  pnbliifaed  fay  J.  Pontanui  together  with 
Uhnflu'  life  of  Chiiit  The  Greek  original  of 
tiusaniioa  appeared  at  Aogost  VindeL  1595  by 
Dl  Hanehel,  and  wai  aftenrarda  pnbiiihed  in  a 
won  ratnct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
^pluniu  on  the  burial  of  Chritt,  by  S.  Simo- 
via,  SunoKii,  1 604,  4to.  The  many  other  oi»- 
tiwi  and  theological  works  of  Nieolaoa  Cnbaailai, 
■Uck  hare  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  fabric  BM.  Grate  x.  p.  25,  &c;  comp.  Whar- 
t«^  ifftmiia  to  Catt't  JOmL  LU.  i.  p.  44.  rd.  Lon- 
fca.  [L.S.] 

CABEIRI  (SitCeyn),  myatic  dinnitiea  who  oo- 
or  in  nrioDi  parts  of  the  ancient  wbrid.  The 
•hcarily  that  hangs  oTcr  them,  and  the  contradio- 
tuna  respecting  them  in  the  aocoanti  of  the  an- 
Doiti  theniielTea,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
ymlation  to  modem  writers  on  mythology,  each 
<t  vboni  has  been  tempted  to  propooud  a  liieory 
d  \ia  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
fnle  gnoertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  neariy  all 
tke  lugaages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
Xonh;  bat  one  etymology  seems  aa  pUnsible  as 
aaiha,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
jpis  btnui  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
■tsRof  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
rf  their  name.  All  tfaat  we  can  attempt  to  do 
Irffi  it  to  trace  and  explnin  the  various  opinions  of 
tbi  aaoents  themaeWea,  aa  they  are  presented  to 
<a  la  cimnological  succession.  We  chiefly  fallow 
l<k«ki  who  has  coUect«d  all  the  pasaagea  of  the 
ndenlB  apon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  ns 
tin  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
•POB  it    {Aylanplmm.  ppw  1202—1281.) 

Tht  (irlint  mention  iif  the  Cabeiri,  so  fiir  as  we 
^amr,  mu  in  a  diama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  Ki- 
<im>  in  which  the  poet  broDght  them  into  con- 
M  with  the  Aigonauta  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
IKBiitd  the  Aigonaota  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Pint.  Sgrnfm.  ii.  1 ;  PoOnjc,  vi  23 ;  Bekker, 
Ami.  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  (Z>is 
imd^  Triag.  p.  236),  who  infien  from  Dionysins 
(i.  (8,  kt.)  that  the  Cabeiii  had  been  apoken  of  by 
Victims,  has  been  antisfiietorily  lefbted  by  Lobeck 
■1  others  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
•IMed  to,  it  »ffan  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
a  siilinal  Tieninian  diviniliea,  who  had  power 
ncr  ereiything  that  oontribnted  to  the  good  of  the 
bhsUtaats,  and  eapedally  over  the  Tineyaids. 
Tbe  {nits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
tnor  paiection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
•f  oirity  made  tows  to  Zeus,  ApoUo,  and  the 
^Am.  (Myrsilus,  tip.  Dionyt.  i.  23.)  Stiabo 
m  hit  discnsuon  about  the  Cnietea,  Dactyls,  &c. 
(^Pi4S6),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
dniriiig  his  sblements  from  ancient  authorities, 
lA  btn  hiffl  we  learn,  that  AcuniUus  called  Ca- 
■iCitt  a  ion  of  Cabein  and  Hephaeatns,  and  that 
M  node  the  three  Cabeiri  the  Kma,  and  theCa- 
"iiiu  nymphs  the  dangfateis,  of  ComiUos.  Ac- 
'"^  to  Phertcydea,  ApoUo  and  Rhytia  were 
ue  raients  <t  the  nine  Coiybantea  who  dwelled  in 
vM^iace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cderina  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
tw  daui^ter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
••»  sfcied  to  the  Coiybantes  as  well  as  the 
uMii  in  Lemnoe  and  Imbroa,  and  also  in  the 
l**no(Tnaa  The  Otcek  kgogiaphera,  and  pei^ 
nft  Aeacbylns  too,  thus  eoosideied  the  Cabeiri  as 
*«  inadchildren  of  Ptoteua  and  a*  the  tons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversi^ 
tion  with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedlj 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curctcs,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantea,  and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iiL  37)  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-goda  (Ho- 
TaZxof)  whom  the  Phoeniciana  fixed  on  the  prowa 
of  their  ships.  At  the  Dioscuri  were  thea  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say, "  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  sayingj  for  the  Pelasgians  fdrmcriy  inhabited 
Samothnce,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Samo- 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
cians  had  a  lacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  ia 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coclus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proseipine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  some  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (ii.  2.  11),  when  he  says, 
thatMercnry  (Hermes)  had  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argon,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Sponh.  ad  CalUtn.  kgmu,  im 
Dion.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  pbces  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  it  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (Dk  Medio.  SimfL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart.)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnoai  Aristophanes,  in 
his  "  Lemnian  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bendit 
along  with  the  Biauionian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  {Dionip.  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  'Exdnit  dioaJZvt 
Tvfoii',  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Samothracians  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendit,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  texnal  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mya- 
teriet  of  Somothmce. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  ipeakt  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whote  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  it 
Stesimbrotus,  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  aa  follows :  Some 
persons  tiiink  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  So- 
mothrace  and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybontei  ore  generally  known,  whereat  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Samothracion  Cory  bantea, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Hbca 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus, that  the  Itpd  were  performed  in  Samothmce 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Cnhcinii  in  BcrecyntU.  But  ben  agrun  opinion! 
differed  very  mncb,  for  whila  Mme  beliered  that 
the  Upi  Hatttfwr  wen  thui  called  from  their  haT- 
ing  been  inttitnted  and  conducted  by  the  Caburi, 
othen  thought  that  they  were  oelebmted  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
gnatgodi. 

The  Attic  writen  of  this  period  ofler  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  wen  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  (Aristoph, 
Par,  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Oud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writen  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothmeian 
gods  genemlly.  (Died.  it.  43,  49 ;  Aelian,  Fngm. 
p.  820;  Callim.  £^.  86;  Lncian.  ^.  15;  Plat. 
ManM.  30.)  Then  an  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  Ten  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promia- 
ing  fidelity  to  one  another(JuT.  iiL  144;  Himerins, 
Orat.  i.  12)  ;  and  Suidas  («.«.  /^oXofMni)  men- 
tions a  ease  of  a  girl  invoking  the  CUibeiri  a*  her 
arengen  against  a  lover  who  bad  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  an^ 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabein, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  ApoUonius 
Rhodini  (i.  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  Tki  Sama&ror 
daM  (Athen.  ziv.  p^  661),  we  leain  only  that  he 
(poke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanoa,  and  Jaaion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zens  and  Eleetn.  They  derived 
their  name  from  monnt  Caheinis  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Sunothnce. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  ns  in  the  writen  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  ApoUo- 
nius Rhodius  {L  e.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  Mnnseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Aziocersus  ;  the  fint  is  Dcmeter,  tha 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Othen 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
doro*  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appean 
that  these  account*  asreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnasens  only  added  their  name*. 
Herodotus,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  wonhip  of  the  Utter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (a/>.  Strab,  iv.  p.  1 98) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Uemetcr.  (Liv. 
zlr.  6.)  According  to  the  anthon  used  by  Diony- 
sins  (i.  68),  the  wonhip  of  Samothrace  wna  intro- 
dttced  there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonio,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
bdinm  from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appean  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
lent  him  to  Tencer  in  Ttoas.  Dardanus  himself 
again,  b  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iit  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
«.  r.  Aidant;  Eustath.  ad  Dkmyi.  Pering.  891), 
while  Arrian  {op.  Entlalk.  f.  85 1) makes  him  come 
originally  fmn  Samothnice.  Respecting  Dordanns' 
brother  Juion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
dilfer  very  much ;  for  while  some  writen  describe 
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him  OS  going  to  Samotfarsce  either  Gram  Faidik- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  tUid  armat 
(Dionya.  L  61 )  stated,  that  be  was  killed  by  light- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  dessna  fer 
Demeter ;  and  Arriui  {Le.)  saya  that  Jasion,  beiag 
ins{«ed  by  Demeter  and  Co^^  went  to  Sidly  aad 
many  other  places,  and  then  ealsUisIieA  the  mj^ 
teriea  of  these  goddesaea,  for  which  Denelcr  !»■ 
warded  him  by  yielding  to  hia  emfacaeea,  aal 
became  the  mother  of  Parina,  the  fbniMler  tt  ftn^ 

All  writen  of  this  dass  appear  to  cesHsdsr 
Dardanuk  as  the  founder  of  the  Soinothiaeiaa  ea- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  aa  aokmnistd 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  at  anthsniis^ 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  liiiliaigiin  ts 
Rhea  (Died.  t.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  AritHd.  p.  lOf ; 
Strab.  Btctrfl.  /<&.  vii.  pi.  511,  ed.  Almeisv.; 
Ludan,  D»  DmSgr.  97),  and  snggesta  the  identity 
of  the  Samothraoan  and  Pbiygiaa  myiletia^ 
Pherecydes  too,  who  pbced  the  CoxyhuUea,  tha 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  th«  go^  ia 
Samothrace,  and  Slesimbrotas  wba  deinad  tk* 
Cabeiri  from  monnt  Cabdm*  ia  Phx^iia,  lad  al 
those  writen  who  describe  Daidanas  aa  the  i 
of  the  Samothndan  mysteries,  nstnxally  i 
the  Samothnwian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  V 
on  the  other  hand,  they  wen  ascribed  by  1 
Artemidoms,  and  even  by  Herodotna, 
mentions  Hennes  and  Penephone  i 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  i 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  and  Bhea 
have  many  attiibntes  in  eanunon — both  an  firit' 
Aa<  Stat,  and  the  festivals  of  each  wars  iiliihiiiHii 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  aa  {ncafiar 
dsatures  of  the  one  are  occauonally  transftntd  H 
the  other  (e.  a.  Eurip.  HtUm.  1304),  it  ia  ast 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  hiqipen,  that  tha  Saasa- 
thracian  goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demotsr 
and  sometime*  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is,  heanm^ 
increaaed  by  tha  feet  of  Venna  (Aphradile)  Isa 
bang  wonhipped  in  Samothrace.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  either  the  Thracaa 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  cam  af  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thdwa  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphndilo,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Oadmns, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  Ilamacef  whe  le- 
sembled  the  Cabeiri.  (Pans.  iz.  16.  f  3;  Hand. 
iiL  87.)  In  eomiezion  with  this  Aphrodite  w* 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  aeeomta,  the 
Phoenician  Aphnidite  (Astarta)  had  canmooly  the 
epithet  duinr  or  okiiar,  an  Arabic  word  which 
s^ifies  **  the  great,"  and  that  Lobeck  cenaiden 
A^starte  aa  identical  with  the  XtKir^  KaTayh, 
which  name  P.  Ligorina  aaw  on  a  gem. 

Then  are  also  writm  who  transfer  aD  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioaeari, 
who  were  indeed  diflEennt  from  the  Cabeiri  af 
AcutiUms,  Phencydcs,  and  Aeachyla*,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause tha  Dioscuri  an  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  becansa  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
proteeton  of  persons  m  danger  either  by  land  w 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  pbwes  when 
the  ifOKft  were  wonhipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  wen  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri  (Paaa 
z.  88.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Panatss  wee 
sometime*  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dioa- 
eari and  Cabeiri  (Dionya.  L  67,  &c)  ;  and  Vans 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardaoas 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  Saioothracet 
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ui  dal  AeoeM  hranght  them  ban  thence  to  Italy. 
(Ibmik  &t  iii  4  ;  Sen.  ad  Am.  i.  378,  iiL  148.) 
Bn  Uw  uthoriliet  fiir  thia  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
fenti.  Aocording  to  one  wt  of  accounta,  the  Sa- 
■Mkadu  gait  were  two  male  dirinitiea  of  the 
■UK  age,  which  appHea  to  Zens  and  Dionymu,  or 
Dwdann  and  Jaiion,  bnt  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
w  Penep)Ma&  When  people,  in  the  conne  of 
tiat,  lud  became  aecnatomcd  to  r^ard  the  Penatet 
ai4  Ckbeiri  aa  identical,  and  jet  did. not  know 
factlj  the  name  of  each  lepante  dirinity  com- 
friwd  mider  thoae  CGmmon  names,  unie  divinitiei 
■R  Bcstioned  among  the  Penatet  who  belonged  to 
tk  Ceheiri,  and  nee  TeniL  Tho*  Serriua  {ad 
Jo.  Tiik  SI  9)  lepreaenta  Zena,  Pallaa,  and  Uermea 
••  iatndneed  from  Samothnce ;  and,  in  another 
(Map  [ad  Am.  iii.  264),  he  tayt  that,  according 
k  Ikt  Samothiaciaaa,  theae  three  wen  the  great 
gala,  al  whom  Hennea,  and  perhapa  Zena  alao, 
■|kt  be  rakoned  among  the  CabeirL  Varro  {de 
Uy.  2a<.  T.  58,  ed.  Milller)  aaya,  that  Hearen 
aj  Earth  were  the  great  Samothiacian  goda; 
«bik  in  another  place  (ap.  AugnaL  De  Civ.  Dei, 
n.  It)  he  aiated,  that  there  were  three  Samothm- 
OB  gada,  Japiter  or  HeaTen,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Kimt  or  the  ptototype  of  thinga, — the  ideaa  of 
fhth  Tbia  ia,  of  conrae,  only  the  new  Vam 
kmadf  look,  and  not  ■  tradition. 

U  n  DOW  look  back  npon  the  Tariont  itata- 
Ma  we  have  ^Ohercd,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  artiT- 
i^at  ame  definite  oondoaion,  it  ia  mnnifeat,  that 
'  iMariitatwiitera  regard  IheCabeiri  aa  deaoended 
I  km  iaferior  dirinitiea,  Pnlena  and  Hepfaaeitat : 
'^  ban  their  aeata  on  earth,  in  Samothnue, 
l^Bna,  aad  Imbroa,  Thoae  early  writera  caimot 
fMiUy  baTc  coneeiTed  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
■ftiat  er  Rhea.  It  ii  tme  thoae  early  onthoci- 
tia  an  aat  namerana  in  oompariaou  with  the  later 
■■•;  bat  Dcnetiina,  who  wrote  on  the  aabjeet, 
*"!  ban  had  more  and  very  good  onea,  ainea  it  ia 
*<^  wfcieuie  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  aa- 
•Xia),  Ibat  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantea  and 
(^iaa,  were  only  miniatera  of  the  great  godi. 
^'■ay  iherefore  anppooe,  that  the  Samothrocian 
t^M  woe  otigmoUy  aoch  inferior  beings ;  and 
■•■keaatiaii  of  the  Cabeiri  waa  from  the  first  not 
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bid  aad  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times ; 
«1  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
^  Med  npon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
^fa>t  Ibat  the  mysteriea,  which  were  next  in 
^^e^mtt  to  thoee  of  Eleoaia,  the  moat  celebrated 
■  Miqai^,  were  at  length  completely  tianaferred 
■^lUsgtddcaa  The  opinioi  that  the  Samothra- 
■apdamce  (he  aome  aa  the  Roman  Penatea, 
"*>•  to  bare  ariaen  with  thoae  writers  who  en- 
MnsRd  to  tnce  erery  ancient  Roman  inatitntion 
■•Tnj,  and  thenca  to  Samothiaea 

the  phcca  where  the  wonhip  of  th*  Cabeiii  oe- 
">i  aiechiedy  Samothraee,  Lemnoa,  and  Imbros. 
^■e  aiilan  hsTe  maintained,  that  the  Somo- 
[™i«>i  sad  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct ; 
■I  tki>  contmry  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
W\.  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
«t  Rsd  of  AwoCns  Cttbtiri.  Near  the  NeTtian 
!^  sf  Thebes  then  was  a  grore  of  Demeter 
^^*mL  sad  Coca,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
*m  dowed  to  enter;  and  at  a  diatance  of  aeren 
ll*^  Ann  it  there  waa  a  aanctoory  of  the  Cabeiri 
12^  ii.  3JL I  5.)  Here  mysteriea  were  cele- 
r"'^'*!  the  aanctity  of  the  temple  waa  great  as 
■itattbetimarPaaaanias.   (Compw  it.  1.  g  &) 


The  aeconnt  of  Panaaniaa  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  aavours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  jaslly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  mut 
farther  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Somothracinn  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pauaanias  (ix.  2*2.  §  5)  further 
mentiona  another  nnctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeima,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
BTerting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodoins.  (Bmnck, 
AmiL  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Maeedoeiim  Cabtinu  occurs 
in  Laclantins.  (L  15, 8 ;  compw  Firmicna,  d*  Error. 
Prtf.  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  Prolnpt.  p.  16.)  The 
reTorenoe  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  infemd  from  the  fiwt  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothrscian  mysteries, 
and  of  Atexandar  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  cloae  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plut.  Aler.  2 1 
PhikMtr.  </«  FiL  .il/xi^feii.  ii.  43.)  TheArpaauawa 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (L  4. 8  6),  and 
those  of  Berj/ba  by  Sanchonhthon  (ap.  BtuA. 
Pratp.  Beamg.  p.  31 )  and  Damasdua.  (  ViL  Itidor. 
cdii.  57Si)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  aee  Diet,  of  Aid.  t.  v.  Kalttpia; 
Lobeck,  Aglaopk.  p.  1281,  lu.  For  the  rariona 
opinions  concerning  the  natnra  of  the  Cabeiri,  aee 
Ctenzer,  Sjfmbol.  a.  p.  302,  See. ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Oatter  eon  Samolhrair,  Stnttgard,  1815  ;  Welo- 
ker,  Aetdn/L  Triloo.;  Klauaen,  Aeaeae  a,  dim  Pt- 
oat  '  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  aiater  of  Coens,  who,  ao- 
cording to  aome  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  whicn  Cacns  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranua.  She  was  rtwaided 
for  it  with  dirine  bononrs,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  arsr.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fin  waa 
kept  np,  Jost  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  (Loctont. 
i.  20,  36 ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  TiiL  1 90.)  [L.  S.  ] 

CACUS,  a  fiibulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
beliered  to  hara  lived  in  a  care,  and  to  have  com* 
mitted  Tarions  kinds  of  nbberies.  Among  others, 
he  alao  stole  a  port  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recomnus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  care  by  their  tails,  it  was  impoaaible  to  diacover 
their  tncea.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  paaaed 
by  the  care,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  enter  of  Cacos,  betrayed  the  pfawe 
of  their  concealment  Caeus  was  slain  by  Hncnletw 
(liv.  I  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  irith  considerable 
embellishnients,  deaeribea  Cacua  aa  a  Caarfiil  giant, 
who  waa  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  FaeU 
L  554 :  comp.  Virg.  Ae».  viiL  190,  Ac. ;  Pnpert. 
IT.  9 ;  Dionya.  L  32,  43 ;  AnnL  Vict  De  Orig. 
QemL  Ram.  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  tho 
country  in  which  Caens  hod  reaided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqneror  of  Caens  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting tha  original  character  of  Cacus  ia,  that  he 
waa  the  penonification  of  aome  evil  daemon,  and 
thia  opinion  ia  chiefly  fimnded  upon  the  deacrip- 
tiona  of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poela.  Hartung 
(Die  Relig.  d,  Horn.  L  p.  318,  &C.),  however,  thinka 
that  Cacna,  whom  be  identifies  with  Cacins  (Diod. 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  i.  I),  and  his  sister  Caca  wen  Ro' 
nan  penatea,  whose  names  be  connects  with  mite, 
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talea,  and  eoqma.  Then  were  at  Rome  Tatiooi 
thingi  connected  with  the  legendi  about  Cacna. 
On  the  tide  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  &r  &om  the 
hat  of  Fauitulus,  there  waa  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  "  the  ladder 
of  Cacua,"  and  the  ancient  care  of  Cacna,  which  is 
Btill  ahewn  at  Rome,  waa  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod^  Solin^  U.  ce. ;  Klansen, 
Aatau  M.  (He  Pamtat,  p.  768,  &c;  Bonsen,  Back- 
ra6.da'StmUllom,lf.\3i,m.\.p.i07.)  [L.S.] 
CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Ruru&] 
CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KoSfuXoi,  K<urfu\oj,  or  Kal/wt),  according  to 
AcnaihuM  (^h  SXrab.  z.  pi.  472)  a  aon  of  Hephaeatua 
and  Cabeira,  and  father  of  the  Samothracian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nympha.  Othera  conaider 
Cadmilua  himaelf  aa  the  fourth  of  the  Samothiadan 
Cabeiri.  (SchoL  «<  ^imOm.  iUod.  L  917;  eompt 
Cabsirl)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (Kiiim),  a  ion  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phaaaa,  and  brother  of  Eoiopa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Eurapa  waa  carried  off  by  Zena  to  Crete, 
Agenor  aent  out  hia  aona  in  aearch  of  their  aiater, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phaaaa  accompanied  her  aona.  All  reaearehea  being 
iruitleaa,  Cadmaa  and  Telephaaaa  aettled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephaaaa  died,  and  Cadmaa,  after  buying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
hia  aiater.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abatain 
from  fiirther  aeeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  apot  where 
the  cow  ahould  aink  down  with  btigue.  (SchoL  ad 
£urip.Phoea.  63^,  ad  Arittopk.  Ram.  1056;  Paus. 
iz.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmaa  found  the  cow  deacribed  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocia  among  the  herda  of  Pclngon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  ahe  aauk 
down  on  the  apot  on  which  Codmua  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolia,  Cadmea.  Aa  he  intended  to 
■aciifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  aent  aome  per- 
aona  to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Area  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. Thia  well  waa  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  aon  of 
Area,  who  killed  the  men  aent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmua  alew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  aowed  the  teeth  of  the  monater,  oat  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  alew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeua,  Cbtho- 
ninvHyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebana. 
Cadmus  was  punithed  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  aerre  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  aay  one  year,  othera  eight  yeaia.  After  thia 
Atbima  assigned  to  him  the  goTemment  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gare  him  Hatmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
inairiage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  aU  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
8»™  '»  Hannonia  the  famous  wiw\os  and  necklace 
which  he  had  receired  from  Hephaestus  or  ftom 
l•.a^op^  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agere,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Uidmas  and  Hannonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  CnicheliaM  Thia  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lUynans.  and  had  teceired  an  oiacle  which 
promised  them  rictory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.     The  Oenc6e«M„    accordioBW 

he  ijUd  ifui^  ^"^  "^  '»'"'•••■  •<">.  "horn 
«*.  •  ^"y"'»-  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Hai- 
mouia  were  changed  into  dniom"  and  ^^SC 
mored  by  Zeus  to  Elyaium.^*^  antt  were  te- 

»       h  wn«*,  w,u,  u„  excepUon  of  aome  poi- 
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ticnlara^  agrees  with  the  atories  in  Hyginas  (A 

1 78)and  Panaaniaa  (ix.  6.  g  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  |  1,1k. 

There  are,  howerer,  many  points  in  the  rtoty  i 

Cadmus  in  which  the  rarioos  tnditioni  praa 

eonudsnbls  diSereaees.      His  natire  coimtiy 

commonly  stated  to  hare  been  Phoenida,  si  i 

Apollodorus  (comp.  Died.  ir.  2 ;  Stiahi  rii.  p.  32 

iz.  p.  401);  but  he  is  aameiimea  called  aTjrii 

(Herod,  ii.  49;  Eurip.  Pkoem.  639),  and  aonxtia 

a  Sidoniao.  (Eurip.  Bacdt.  1 71 ;  Or.  MtL  ir.  571 

Others  ngaided  Cadmus  as  a  nalite  of  Ttebea  i 

Egypt  (Died.  I  23;   Pans.  iz.  12.  g  2),  and  ki 

parentage  ia  modified  accordingly ;  £»  he  is  di 

called  a  aon  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Beh^  I 

of  Aigiope,  the  daughter  of  Ndlua.   (ScU.  s 

Bmrip.  Pkoen.  £,  wi&  Vakk.  note;   Hygia.  A 

6,  178,  179.)     He  is  said  to  hare  intndgcediM 

Oieece  from  Phoenida  w  Egypt  an  alphshet  i 

sixteen   letten  (Hend.  r.  58,  &c;   Diod.  iii.  CI 

T.  57 ;  PUn.  II.  N.  rii.  56  ;  Hygin.  Fei.  277),  ■ 

to  hare  been  the  fint  who  worked  the  macsi 

mount  PangaeoD  in  Thiacab     The  teeth  cf  ih 

dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  senri^i 

to  aome  accounts,  by  Athena  h^self ;  sad  tk(l|t 

where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  siteitiai^  il 

the  neighbooihood  of  Thebea,    ( SchoL  otfAip 

/'/b»i.670;  Paas.ix.10.  §1.)    HslfrftkeHril 

wen  giren  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  Coldli 

(Apellon.  Rhod.  iiL  1183 ;    ApoUod.  L  ».  i»i 

afiy.  ad  Virg.  Ocorg.  a.  m.)     The  acesont  if li 

quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  fans  m  aU  toA 

tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  ex|iellid Jp 

Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  DioayaoiL  (9l*M 

p.  296,  ed.  DindorC)  A  tradition  of  Bnuiai  m4 

that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Dia^ 

SOS  by  bis  daughter  Semehs,  shut  up  the  mA> 

and  her  child  in  a  cheat,  and  threw  then  iaia  111 

sea.  (Pans.  iii.  24.  g  3.)    Accoiding  u>  the  ifUa 

of  Herodotus  (ii.  49),  howerer,  Melampu  InoN 

and  receired  the  worship  of  Dionyaua  boa  CidM^ 

and  other  tiaditioos  too  lepnaent  Cadmaasi «» 

shipping  Dionysus,  (e.  a.  Eurip.  Book  181.)  t^ 

cording  to  Euripides,  Qulmu  naigned  tha  |sin 

ment  of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheai;  ■■ 

after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmna  waot  la  J» 

ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (Bacek.  43, 1^^K*4 

in  the  goremment  of  which  be  was  aanttm  If 

his  son  Illyrius  or  PolydoruL  „„ 

The  whole  atoty  of  Cadmus,  with  its  naaiaM 

poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  tk  *■ 

migration  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egypta"  wNy."* 

Greece,  by  means  of  which  driliaaJioB (^"t^j 

bet,  art  of  mining,  and  the  wonhip  af  ft'Sl*'! 

came  into  the  country.   But  the  apinioa  '"'?** 

this  point  must  depend  upm  the  riew  «•  w*! 

the  eariy  influence  of  Phoenida  and  ^^^, 

neral  upon  the  early  dviliaatiou  of  Oieec^    ** 

Buttmann  and  Creuser  admit  such  an  >' 

C.  0.  Mailer  denies  it  altogether,  aad 

Cadmus  as  a  Peht^ian  divinity.     Cadsai 

worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Oieeeci 

Spatia  he  had  a  hrXDum.  (Paoa. iii.  1& { <>! 

Buttmann,  MyOnhg.  iL  n.  171  i  MaUei;  0 

p.ll3,&c.)  V-^l 

CADMUS  (lUS/wt),  the  ion  <*  S^*^^ 

renowned  for  his  integrity,  wss  rut  by  Oo" 

Delphi,  in  B.  &  480,  with  great  tnaaan*  »  •" 

the  issue  of  the  batUe  between  the  ""*!: 

Pereians,  and  with  orders  to  gi"  «1«"  "  "ij 

sians  if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  •««*  "^ 

back  to  Sicily  if  the  Urecks  prevsilod. 
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Wot  of  Xenco,  Cadmna  rctunied  to  Sicily  with 
Ik  tansnra,  tfaou^  he  might  eatily  hiTe  aiipro- 
iriued  them  to  his  own  lue.  (Ilerod.  TiL  163, 
IM.)  Hcndotu  call*  Cudmai  a  Coan,  and  itatn 
fotha,  that  hr  rceeircd  the  tyraimy  of  Cos  from 
kit  biker,  hot  gave  the  atate  iu  liberty  of  hia  own 
maai,  nerelj  from  a  aente  of  jutice ;  aiid  that 
afltr  thii  he  vent  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
nth  the  Somiana  at  Zancle,  aiterwaida  called 
ikaoi.  Muller  (Dor,  L  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmua  vaa  the  aon  of  the  Scythes, 
t^nat  of  Zancle,  who  wns  drrren  ont  by  the  Sa- 
■iaia  (b  a  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Penia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  ri.  23.)  In  reply 
l>  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  apeaka  of  Cadmna 
knag  Qiiierited  the  tyranny  fiom  hia  father,  but  of 
Scathes  baring  died  in  Persia,  Muller  lemarica  that, 
the  pnemment  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  hia 
faher  by  the  Pentans,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
iag  aBtimud  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
At  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
omct,  Okdoms  probsbly  reaigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cbi  thraigb  desire  of  returning  to  hia  natiTe  town, 
Ibdt.  He  wn*  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
)M  Ejncfaarnnia.     (Snidaa,  il  v.  'Eirfxap/ui.) 

CU>HT;S  {EASfMs).  1.  Of  Uiletua,  a  ao>  of 
IWin,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
littwiaa  or  kgograj^er.  He  lived,  according  to 
Ac  Ttgne  statement  of  Josephus  (a.  Apiom.  i.  2 ; 
■ap.  Clem.  Aler.  Strom,  ri.  p.  267),  Tery  shortly 
tiim  the  Penian  invaaion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
■skes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmua  was 
■^7  s  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
ffesa,  which  arises  from  the  thorough  coninsion  of 
IhcBjUucal  Cadmus  of  Phoenida  and  the  historian 
tibni.  But  there  is  every  piobobility  that  Cad- 
■as HTed  about  &C.  540.  Stiabo  (i.  p^  18)  placea 
(Umu  first  amoD^  die  three  nulhora  whom  he 
>ib  (he  mrlieat  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks : 
n.  Csdsms,  Pherecydcs,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
^  thii  circnmstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
*»  the  most  sncient  of  the  three— on  inference 
*^  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(EAr.T.  31),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  erer 
*Me  (GRck)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
!■■■(>  (to.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
■"•M  prMe  writer,  and  Oadmns  of  Miletus  sim- 
ih  tl>e  ntliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
^  this  as  one  ef  those  nnmcnms  inconsistencies 
^  vhieh  Pliny  fell  by  fallowing  different  autho- 
^^  St  diflerent  times,  and  foi^tting  what  he 
W  Bid  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
fB  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
■i  that  there  were  aome  ancient  authorities  who 
"i*  Pherecydes  the  eaiiiest  Greek  prose  writer, 
B^BK  Csdinns ;  bat  that  the  latter  wns  the  ear- 
•^  Onek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
■<t.  Csdmos  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
~*tBi  and  the  earliest  biatory  of  Ionia  generally, 
■  nirh(nki(KTl(ni  MiAi(t<>»  ml  rqt  8Ai|i  Itwlat). 
"»  W)tk  appeara  to  hare  been  tost  at  a  Tery 
™T  period,  fer  Diooysins  of  Halieamassns  {Jad. 
*/W"J«'.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
""'•"  is  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
J?j^«rf  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(«>^'i  A»ai.  p.  781),  call  Ckdmus  of  Miletus 
^iBTeitorof  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 

■•  "prded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
"«  "ytiical  Csdmns,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
•"«  '"to  Onece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fiwt,  obriouslv 

i™';  of  this  confiinim,  sme  he  asya,  that  Cod- 
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moa  of  Miletns  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpluir 
bet  which  the  PBbeniciana  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fatt.  HdL  ii.  p.  454,  Srd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletua,  the  Younger,  ia  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  waa  a  aon  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  histnrian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  delircniDce  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books,         [L,  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinins  Priscus.  (PUn.  H.N.  viiL  74;  Vol. Max. 
EifiU.  de  Praea.  in  fin. ;  Festas,  «.  «.  Gaia;  Plut. 
Quant.  Horn.  p.  27 1,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest  a,  ti. 
CfauKH^iit.)  The  story  of  Cua  Caecilia  is  rehited 
under  Tanaqdil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  wns,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
But,  that  a  newly  marriod  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  "My  name  is  Caia."  (Vol. 
Max.  Le.;  Plut  Quaeil.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)    [L.  S.] 

CAECrUA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atdcus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  &tber 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caedlius,  by  whom 
ha  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipaanius 
Agrippa.    [Arnccs,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  I.  and  2.  Dangh- 
ten  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicns,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Scrvilins  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  1 1 1,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom,  47,  poit  Red.  ad  Quir.  3,  Brat.  58.) 

3.  The  dauditerof  Ii.  Caedlhis  Metellus  Calras, 
consul  in  &c.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicns,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Liciniua 
Lucullns,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  i«- 
pnte.  (Pint.  UtadL  1 ;  Cic.  m  Ver.  it.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  IU.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicns, 
eonsul  in  a  c  1 23,  was  the  itife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Put 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Puleher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rote.  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
hitter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotia 
fiia  instead  of  Nirpaiie  tarar^  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly  find  hii  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  fratra  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iT.  3, 
ad  Fam.  r.  3,  pro  CaeL  24.) 

Cicero  relates  {de  Dip.  II.  or.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia's  in  the  Morsic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  wns  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
B.  c.  119,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifrx 
maximns,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  {SidL  6.)  Her  father's  prnenomcn  ii 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  tem^e  of 
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the  Dioicnri  (Cic.  jm  Savr.  2.  8§  46,  48,  with 
the  commentnry  of  Aaconiai),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  aa  her  father.  She  wm  firet  married 
to  M.  AemiliM  ScauriM,  consul  in  IIS,  by  whom 
•he  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  wa» 
the  M.  Scaurui  defended  hy  Cicero  (Cic  I.  e.  pro 
Sat.  47  i  Plut  SulL  3S,  Pomp.  9  ;  PUn.  H.  \. 
xxztL  is.  •.  24.  $  ay,  and  afkerward*  to  the  dictator 
SuUa,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  gnateet 
respect  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  ounp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  captuie  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  daring 
the  celebration  of  Sulk's  triumphal  feast ;  and  a* 
her  lecOToy  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religions 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  diroree,  and  had  her  re- 
moTed  from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  fiincnU.  (Plat.  5Wi.  6,  1 3,  22,  34.) 
She  pnrehaaed  a  great  deal  of  the  prooerty  confis- 
cated in  the  proscriptions.     (Plin.  /.  e.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulos  Spinther  the  yoanger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  a  c.  57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigned  with  Dolabella, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic  ad  Att.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hot.  Strm.  ii.  8.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
bnsband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  52,  xiiU  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caeeilins  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  eomp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  a  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelins.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  centnry  a.  c ;  bat 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  eonsolship 
was  L.  Caeeilins  Metellus  Denter,  in  384.  The 
family  of  the  MetelH  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  slate.  Like  other 
Roman  fiunilies  in  the  hiter  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  penonnge, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
cnlns,  the  fbonder  of  Praeneste  [Cakdlus],  or 
Caeeai,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festos,*.  r. 
Caeadua.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  BAsaca,  Dintxr,  Mstellub,  Nioaa, 
Pinna,  Roros,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  (w  thoM  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cakilidhl 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  A.  o. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.    (Tac  ^ira.  ri.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  A.  o. 
SI  I,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  ralidity  of  diis  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimolated,  it  i*  said,  by  the 
muicions  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lndlla,  up- 
on three  grounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
inegnlar,  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Aptbnnga,  a  tradUar,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptntn.  a.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  petsecu- 
tion.  These  chniges  were  bmngbt  under  the  con- 
Mleration  of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
>ng  to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefact  Anulinns  to 
■ntei&rc,  but  were  tefened  by  him  to  the  empetor. 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prrtatcs  remiied  to  Rme, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiartics  rfbii 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  toeaol 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Ital»sn  biihtfs, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  SIS.  and  |ir« 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  tpiti 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numenui  anndl, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  Angast,  JI4, 
when  the  decJMon  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  e» 
firmed.  The  straggle  was,  however,  ohstiaj^r 
prolonged  by  fresh  complainU  on  the  part  rftti 
Donatists,  who,  aha  having  been  defcatod  Wm 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  lo  which  lie 
detennination  of  the  dispute  was  ddegatad^lkt 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  tdati  Is 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  wh«M«r, 
if  hostile  to  their  daina.  The  fiHmidahls  •duoi 
which  was  the  lesult  of  these  proceedings  is  ipoka 
of  mow  fiiiUy  under  Donatvi.  (Optstni,  i  1», 
Ac)  t  "•  ^1 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  sn  miaii^s 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  hnn  of  his  can- 
demnation  by  the  senate  in  A.  D.  67.  (Tse.  i» 
"i-  84.)  .,_. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'OIOS,  pi»elor,M^ 
accused  of  treason  in  A.  d.  21,  was  acqaittol,  s»* 
his  aeaisers  punished.   (Tac.  Ahm.  iiL  J7.) 

CAECI'LIUSw  1.  Q.  CAtauvt,  ttitaas  « 
the  plebs,  a.  c.  439.    (Liv.  iv.  16.)  .    .    , 

2.  Q.  Ca»cii.ii«s  a  Roman  knight,  the  ■"'™ 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  P^  "P™* 
a&irs,  was  killed  by  CatiUne  himself  "  ™  "" 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic  ib  PMU.  Oau.  2 ;  Ascon. "  Ttf, 
ai«tp.84,ed.OreUi.)  ThU  is  periiaps  the  ■■ 
Q.  Caccilina  who  is  mentioned  in  connriia  «■ 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabiniua,  who  was  pnetor  n  » 
(Cic  DMmat.  20.)  Zumpt  remaiis,  that  to  «• 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noWe  ft"""!*  T* 
Metelli,  as  Ciooro  says  that  he  was  orabcoe  Vf 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso.  ._i  j  t 

3.  Q.Cabcilios,  a  Roman  knight,  a  lim""»* 
Lucnllua, and  the  uncle  of  Atticos, •»<l"'»*»~JJ 
(bitane  by  lending  money  on  interest.  T»s  m 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  ths«  n»"« 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  A** 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  hy  hia  ■  •• 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fiatane  rf  «»  » 
lions  of  sesterces.  He  died  in  ac.  57.  (NJ* 
Att.  6;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1,  12.  ii.  19,  20,  m.  W 

4.  T.  Cabciliub,  a  centurion  of  the  "["JjT 
(jmari  pUi)  in  the  anny  of  Afmnius,  was  kilM" 
the  batUe  of  Ileidn,  b.  a  49.  (Caea.  A  G  ■-  >:  *••» 


L.  CAECI'Ll  US.  We  generaUy  find  i 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  ""•j'/"']!" 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  IM  Afo**"  ** 
sreKforwa,  containing  an  outline  of  the  «•"" 
those  emperors  whodisplayedaetjvehosnlityl*"" 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  «t  ««*  ^ 
gether  with  a  sketch  of  the  different  P'T*'"" 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  rf  w^ 
rative  is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  ™*"*I'ih 
Ood  in  every  case  overtook  the  ene»a»s  «  <■ 
faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  a«»™*^f*V!J, 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  s«»i»  "j 
dangers  by  which  it  was  sairounded,  »»*.~jj 
attacks  by  which  it  was  as«»iled,  and  lri»  >l»«T 
triumph  over  iu  foea,  an  '"«•»"'>'«  "£?^ 
favour  of  iu  hcnvenly  origin.  The  ■''""'J'i, 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  bwn  compoisa  wj 
the  victory  of  Constantinc  over  Ma»«tiai,  ■• 
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Um  ka  qoand  wHh  Licioiai,  that  i*  to  mj,  be- 
tmcn  A.  D,  312  and  315.  The  text  U  comipt  and 
■stilated,  and  the  ttatement*  which  it  contain! 
uit  be  leoeiTed  vith  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
B  conjeqnenee  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
tlwy  in  delirered,  and  the  high  coloorii^  and 
tnuning  emplojed  thnughoat  to  mit  the  por- 
tkoln  deeign  propoaed.  Bnt  notwithitanding 
Ikeae  dnwbaeka,  the  trantiae  ia  extmnely  nluable 
■  anannt  of  the  light  which  it  ihedi  on  many 
ettcoR  pemget  of  ecdeeiaBtical  and  dvil  hiitory, 
aad  ia  peculiarly  fiunona  aa  containing  a  contempo- 
aiy  iceoid  of  tlie  alleged  Tiaion  of  Conetantine 
htfare  the  battle  of  the  MilTian  bridge,  in  onue- 
t/ume  of  which  he  opdered  the  addien  to  engrave 
upon  their  ihielda  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
fRKuting  the  eroia  together  with  the  iniUal  tet- 
kn  of  the  name  of  Chriat  (c  44^ 

Thit  piece  it  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
cditignt  of  Lactantiua,  and  wa*  first  brought  to 
ligfat  by  Stephen  Baliue,  who  printed  it  at  Paria 
ii  hit  Mieoellanea  (toL  ii,  1679)  from  a  rcry  an- 
oeet  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  twiring 
limply  the  inscription  Lucii  CxciLii  Incipit  Ljbxk 
AnlkKiATU^CoNPBSsoRXH  Dx  MoRTiursPxH- 
nccTOKUH.  Baloze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  bad  diieoTercd  the  tract  of  Lactantiua  quoted 
by  Hienmymui  as  De  I'eneaUkMe  JjbmM  l/autn, 
■a  opinim  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
(LiCTANTics],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Sonttu,  apparently  the  tame  person  with  the  Do- 
aiiii  addioied  in  the  diacoune  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
1^  the  geneial  reaemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  conaiderktions  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conduaiTe,  bnt  which  when  combined 
fam  a  strong  chain  of  cimmistantial  evidence. 
Le  Nosny,  bowerer,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
daction  in  question  must  be  assigned  to  soma 
■nksown  h.  Caedlius  altogetlier  dif&rent  from 
Ladaatina,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  aa 
"  Lodi  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatnm  Confesaorem 
de  Uortibua  Persecntonun  hactenus  Ludo  Caedlio 
Kmnano  Lactantio  adseriptns,  ad  Colbertinum 
csdioon  denno  emendatni,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
•a  daborate  diaaertation.  Hit  ideas  have  been 
adapted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le 
Cine,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controTerted  by 
Htumann  and  others^  Although  the  question  can- 
nat  be  conndered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  beat 
nadero  critics  aeem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
tcqnieace  in  the  original  hypotheais  of  Baluze. 

The  moat  complete  edition  of  the  De  Marti- 
ix  Pertetaioncm  in  a  aeparate  form,  is  that 
fuUiihed  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
°f  Bouldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
fcndng  one  of  the  aeries  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
SfOk  Other  edition!  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  IjActaktiu&       [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  thit 
name  is  occasionally  dted  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  tntpected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
•ad  esilier  than  Africanus.  [Africands,  Six. 
CAicaiDM.]  Id  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
■Kntion  the  cormpt  passage  of  Lampridiua  (y4/«r, 
8ni.(8],  they  urge  tMt  there  ia  no  proofs  that  the 
8cx.CBedliua  Africanna  to  whom  Jnlianua  returned 
■a  iDtwer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  3S.  tit.  3. 
^  S>  §  4)  was  identioil  with  A&icimna.  He  may 
y^a  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jorittt  Sex.  Caccilias  and  Afriquint.    This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
A&icanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  citewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone.  , 
Africanus  waa  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianas,  whom  he  oecaaionally  dtet  («.  g. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  a.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  s.  4S,  pr.}. 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  np- 
peort  to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  dtcd 
by  Javolenos  (Dig.  24.  tit,  1.  s.  64),  who  waa  the 
maater  of  Jnlianua.  (Dig.  40.  tit  2.  t.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caedlina  ia  repreaented  by  Oellius  as  con- 
verdng  with  Favotinus,  and  ia  apoken  of  in  the 
Noctea  Atticae  as  a  person  decrased.  **  Sextus 
Caedlius,  in  disdplina  juris  atque  legibus  popuU 
Romani  noscendis  interpretandisqne  adentia,  nan, 
auctoritateque  tUostri  /iut."  (Oell.  xx,  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinns  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
rngn  of  Hadrian,  and  Oellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  D.  161.)  The  passage  in  Oellius  which 
would  moke  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  afier  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  folas  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  eUpaed  from  a.  o.  c.  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Oellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  fiir  from  the  commencement  (a.  o.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arisbg  from  Dig.  35.  tiL  3,  s.  8. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caedlius  and  ^ricanns  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit.  1,  s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Qielius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  &ir  critical  anwigies,  is  unneeeaaory,  for  Javo- 
lenua,  as  we  leom  from  Capitolinus  [AKio*.  Pna, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianas 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  dted  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  moat  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  s  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caedlius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited : — Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  s.  1.  S  7 ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  J  3  (rI  Caelini) ; 
21.  tit.  1.  a.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
S.S6.  14;  48.titS.  S.2.  J5;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  B.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caedliua :  Dig.  24.  tit  I.  a.  2  ;  S3,  tit. 
9.  B.  S.  §  9  (qn.  Sex.  AeUus;  compare  OelL  iv.  1); 
8S.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit  ».  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §6;  48.  tits.  s.  IS.  §  I. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  qooted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  £.  s.  1.  §  27  ;  80. 
tit  to.  s.  82,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  g  17).  Whether 
this  Sextos  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caeeilins  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Oaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  IKgest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Poroponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in" 
ferred  &nm  Dig.  28.  tit  6.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponinsk  From  thit  and 
{jrcnn  the  other  pasanges  where  Sex.  Pomponiua 
is  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  s.  44 ;  29.  tit  2, 
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1.  SO.  §  6),  the  pnienomcn  Seztttt  hoi  been  mp- 
poeed  to  be  diatinctiTc  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
,  But  that  Sextut,  alone,  did  not  deughate  any  one 
named  Pomponiaa  is  clear  from  the  phnue  **  tarn 
Sextiu  quam  Pamponias"  in  Dig.  30.  tit,  ua.  a.  32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  limilor  phrase  "  Sextom  quoqne 
et  Pomponium "  occurring  in  YaL  Frag,  §  88, 
though  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur,  Horn.  AtdtjasL  t  p.  2£5),-has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  et.  From  Dig.  42.  tit. 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat.  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gains,  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
Tentius  Celsua,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Julianus.  If,  then,  Sextus  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  Africanus, 
Africanua  must  hare  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  ■ 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  "  Scrvius  apud  Alfenum  notat,''  in 
Dig.  17.  tit.  2.  t.  35.  $  8-  (S««  contra,  Otto,  in 
TTia.  Jur.  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Publiat  Caecilini  is  apokcn  of 
by  RutiliuB  (  FUae  JCtorttm,  e.  45)  aa  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Serviua  Sulpicins ;  but  the  name  Pab- 
lius  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Gellius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  »n.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius.  (Mcnogius,  Atnoen. 
Jur.  CO.  22,  23 ;  Heineccint,  d»  Sato  Pomponio, 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iiL  77.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CAECI'LI US (KaiK(Aiai)ofArgas,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenacus  (L  p  13)  among  the  vniten  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  fiirther  is  known  about 
Urn.  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [BiOM.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS(Koi«(XiorKa. 
XaKTiror),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  thongh  erro- 
neously, sumomed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  bis  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
■aid  by  Suidas  to  hitve  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Cnccitins  himself,  before  he  hnd  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned'  by 
Qnintilian  (iiL  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  t.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
aa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  bat, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
ttadied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  nnmber  of  works  on 
ibetorie,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
AU  these  works  are  now  lost ;  bnt  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut  Dem.  3,  VU.  X  OraL  pp. 
832,  83:{,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot.  DiU.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  cd.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  n  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatiail  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
u  made  up  from  that  given  by  Soidas,  and  from 
some  passngrs  of  other  writers  :  I .  Ilfpl  ^ofjcrii. 
(Snid.;  QuintiL{.«.)  2.  tlfpl  trxit/utroc.  (Alex. 
i»  Pigur.  ii.  2  ;  Tiber.  d»  Figur.  passim.)  S.  n«pt 
XOfUirrqpof  fir  Ura  ^ripar.      4.  nt/A  Auvim 
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triyypaiitia.  (Tjongin.  de  SuUim.  32.)  5.  Itcfi 
'Ayrutmrrot  airrayita.  (Plat.  Vi.  X  Oni.  f.  US, 
e.)  6.  OyKpitra  Atiiiaatitmn  nl  Auxi"". 
7.  SuyKpura  ^tifuxrBhmn  col  Kuafiros.  (Plit. 
Dem.  3.)     8.  TUpl  Itrroflas.   (Athen.  a.  f.  Ki.) 

9.  Tin  Sio^pci  d  'Amuit  (rjKtt  ni  'AroMi. 

10.  Tltpt  ^rifioo^rovs,  woioi  oArau  yr^ffm  Xiytt 
Kol  roTai  yiSoi.  11.  ITffil  rwr  tatf  Itrflai  4 
wa/f  laroplw  tlpiiiUmr  reit  frijafti.  Vi.  Ih^ 
lovXucciv  froKliiMii.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  IS.  Km) 
*pvyAr  Ho.  14.  'ExXo^-^  A^^mt  ntrd  mix«m. 
This  worit  has  bees  much  used  by  Suidai  (Set 
hii  preface.)  15.  n<pi  S^vt,  was  the  finlwoik 
with  this  title  in  antiqnity.  (Longin.  I ;  on|aR 
Westeimann,  Oack.  dor  OriedL  Bmdtami.  §  t^ 
notes  16,  &c,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L&] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTU&    [Cobkcto.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  ICyp»u.vii.] 

Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIROTA,  a  graauiisrijs, 

bom  at  Tusculum,  was  a  beedman  of  T.  Panponiai 

Atticus,  and  tanght  the  daughter  of  his  patno, 

who  was  afterwafdi  married  to  ILAgrippa.    Bat, 

suspected  by  Atticns  of  entertaining  detigui  ofia 

his  daughter,  he  vnu  dismissed.    He  then  hTcd  m 

the  most  intimate  term*  with  Coraeliiis  Osllsi; 

and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opeiwl  t 

school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  bats 

been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  exteapare,  inl 

to  -give  lectures  npon  Viisil  and  other  Bodoi 

poeU.   (Suet  III.  Gram.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS   EUTY'CHIDESw    [Eonrcn- 

DES.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS. 

CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUa 

CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX. 

CAECI'LIUS  8TATIUS, 
poet,  the  immediate  predeceaaor  of  Terence,  wm, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulas  Of^ 
Una  ^T.  20)  and  Hieronymna  (in  Enaeh.  Cbob 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Inxubri.-ui  Oaal,  nri  i 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  buie  the  atnib 
appellation  of  StdUut,-  which  was  aftcrwanb,  pc» 
lably  when  he  received  hi*  freedom,  ooa<altl 
into  a  Bort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  knan  is 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happened  ■.  c  161^ 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennioa  and  two  yean  hefae 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  bad  lieea 
previously  submitted  to  hb  inspection  and  had  efr 
cited  hia  warm  admimtion.     (Sneton.  CiL  TViot) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Ctedhii 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  oonsidfnM 
number  of  fragments,  bnt  aU  of  them  aieextmaely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  Aol  OdL 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic.  d> 
M  />.  zxix.)  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  mil 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recorduig  Ii* 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  niefuis  of  forming  aa 
eatinute  of  his  powen,  without  attempting  to  jad|t 
independently.  The  Romans  theoisdvTS,  tkOi 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilias  in  the  first  mk 
of  his  own  dcpartiaent,  clasaing  him  for  the  wot 
part  with  Plautas  and  Terence.  "  Ckeolhu  excds 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentias  ia  th 
development  of  eharoctcr,  Plautua  in  dialogae;' 
and  again,  "  None  rival  Titinnias  and  TeRi»i<» 
iu  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atiliai 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  oar  feelings,"  •>* 
the  observatiopa  of  Vano  (ap.  Noo. «.  c.  /Wtn; 
Charia.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.).—"  We  nay  pnmwnoa 
Ennin*  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvios  asMaH 
tragic  poeta,  perfaapa  Caecilius  among  comic  poeU," 


[Natauil] 
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191  Cicao  (Ik  OfHm.  Gem.  Die.  I),  altlioagli  in 
tia  i»in|n  he  coinm  ha  Utioi^  a*  impnraL 
lAi  AIL  rS.»,  BnLcl A.)  The  dxtum  of  the 
Uionile  eritia  of  tha  Angnatan  age  ia  embodied 
kf  Honee  in  the  line  (Sp.  iL  I.  B9),  "  Vincere 
Cadliw  giaTiute,  Tenntiut  arte."  Velloui 
ioefam  (ii.  17),  that  the  "  chaima  of  Latin  wit 
ven  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caedliaa,  Teientina, 
ni  Afeuina."  "  We  an  moat  kme  in  comedy, 
iltbmgh  the  andenU  extol  CaeeiUue,"  ia  the 
latmiony  of  Quntiljao  (x.  i.  §  99),  while  Volca- 
liu  Sc£gitaa  in  an  epigram  preaerred  in  the 
Nocta  Attioe  (xr.  24)  prononnoea  Caedliua  fint 
■Mag  the  nine  comic  poela  then  ennmented,  the 
mod  pbce  being  aaa^ned  to  Plantaa,  and  the 
uthtsTeRnce. 

TU>  popuhuity,  howerer,  waa  not  aa|ttind  at 
•an,  far  the  ipealter  of  the  prolqgne  to  the  Heqyn, 
vhile  he  apolofiaea  for  nproducing  a  i»eca  which 
hi  alnady  twice  failed,  nmind*  the  audience  that 
Mmpt  the  worka  of  Caecilin*  wen  now  listened 
t>  viu  pleaann,  •eieral  had  at  fint  been  driven 
«f  the  stage,  while  othen  had  wi<h  difficulty  kept 
llwirpoond.  The  whole  of  the  forty  pUya  alinded 
to  ihore,  as  &r  as  we  can  gather  finn  their  titles, 
Mag  to  the  dasa  of  PoUhtat,  that  is,  wen  five 
tnatlstions  or  adaptations  of  die  works  of  Oreek 
«rit«s  of  the  new  comedy.  Then  u  a  curious 
t^ts  in  Aolua  Gelliua  (ii  23),  when  a  compaii- 
HB  is  hutitated  between  certain  passagea  in  the 
Plmam  of  Caedliua  and  the  correaponding  por- 
im  of  the  dnma  by  Uenander,  from  which  it 
mdoiTed.  We  hen  gain  some  knowledge  of 
Iht  Bsaner  in  which  these  tnmsfiisions  wen  per- 
InMi,  and  we  fed  strongly  impressed  with  the 
P>^i)aai  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviiMss  of  the  Latin 
iBdtttioo  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
jfuUing  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  mcy  original. 
To  sdopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  gnunmarian,  they 
Meeible  each  other  in  the  same  degne  as  the 
''■(^t  and  precions  amour  of  OUucus  resembled 
ttcasll  and  paltiT  harness  oCDiomede.    [W.  R.] 

CAECI'N  A,  the  name  of  an  Etniacan  family  of 
"•litenae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etroria.  It 
■Moi  ather  to  hare  derived  its  name  from,  or 
pna  it  to,  the  river  Caeeina,  which  flows  by  the 
*><'■)•  Penons  of  this  name  are  fint  mentioned  in 
Iw  centory  bebn  Christ,  and  they  an  expressly 
■*'  ■«  have  been  natives  et  Volaterrae.  Under 
w  oapn  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
OUp^bable  that  all  these  Caecinae  wen  of  Etms- 
aa  origin.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
"■^  of  the  poet  Decius  Albinus  Caeeina  [see  be- 
<*<],  residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
VolsloTae  j  and  then  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
•f  this  naia,  ^  tj,,  modem  Voltena,  which  Italian 
>i>l>iliiaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
ue  sodent  Caednac.  There  has  been  discovered 
u  the  netghbonrhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
'^  "m  Csranae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Caata 
*»  the  Etnucaii  form  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
t<MR  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
'^  Mtueurn  of  Paris.  The  family  was  di- 
^^  into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
""■I  <■  the  fimeial  urns  the  cognomens  Ciupu  and 
"1^  ng^wm :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
*>l!i  Iht  nrsamee  Quadraimi  and  Plaadue  ;  and 
^■"u  othen  occur  below.  (Miiller,  Etmlxr,  voL 
■'  ^4l6,  &c)     The  most  important  persons  of 

">>iMMan: 
1*  A.  CAKiNik,  of  Volstcnae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  ia  a  lawsuit,  B.  a  69l  The  aigimient  of 
this  ontion,  which  ia  of  a  ponly  legal  natnn^ 
cannot  be  undentood  without  a  knowlolge  of  th« 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  loigth  hj 
Keller  in  the  aeeond  book  of  his  "  Semestnom  ad 
M.  Tullium  Cieeronem  Ubri  VI."  Tnrid,  1843. 
He  was  prefaably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(CavpL  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ri.  9;  Onlli,  Oson.  TuU.  e.  v.) 

2.  A.  Cakina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exUe  id^r  die  batde  of 
Pharaalia,  B.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caeiarls 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Quenlae, 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  nvision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  CioBtio's  letten  then  is  mther  a  long  one 
from  Caeeina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  tp 
Caedna.  (Suet,  Cbes.  75 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi  &-8.) 
In  47  Caeeina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  ziii.  66)  :  from 
thcoce  he  crossed  over  to  Sidly,  and  was  again  n- 
commended  by  Cicero  to  Furfiuiius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Ainoa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  then 
in  the  same  year,  &  c.  46,  snrrendered  to  Caea^ 
who  spued  his  life.  (Hirt.  B»U.  Afr.  89.) 

Caeeina  was  the  author  of  a  won  on  the  '*Etnu- 
ea  Disdplina,"  which  is  refemd  to  by  Plinjr  as  on* 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  woA  that  Seneca  quotes  (QHUst. 
Sat.  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caediuk  upon  the  dif' 
ferent  kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam, 
.vi.  6.  i  3),  that  Caedna  was  truned  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  postcsied  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (Qeaeel.  NaL  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  nputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shads 
by  CicerOi  This  must  be  the  same  Caedna  whoa* 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Disdplina  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volateme,  a  friend  of  Octarianus, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  a.  c.  44.  (Cic  ad 
Alt,  xvi  8.)  Cicero  speaki  of  him  as  "  Caeeinam 
ifnatiam  Vohterninum,"  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caeeina  was  tent  by  Octavianns  with  propoials  to 
Antony  in  41.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Caicina  Skvbiius,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  n.  15, 
and  lived  several  yean  afterwords.  (Tac  A)ai.i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  D.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Bates  broke  out  in  the  neighbcuring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  agninst  the  Breucians  in  Paimonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  hit  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
rnvnges  of  the  Dacions  and  Satmations.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Ocrmanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cats.  Iv.  29, 30,  32 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  1 12.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Camilla  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Germanicut,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Oar- 
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naiiy,  md  wu  employed  by  Oermaniciu;  in  the 
ioUoiring  year,  in  the  war  ogainat  AiminiiUL  With 
the  riew  of  diatracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Oiecina  wa*  unt  with  forty  cohoitt  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bracteri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Qermanicu  determined  npon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fboght  bat  indeciuTe  battle  with  Arminina, 
he  ordered  Caeeina  to  lead  bock  hi>  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  Hia  wny  lay  thioiigh  an  ez- 
tenaive  marah,  over  which  there  waa  a  cauaeway 
knoim  fay  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridgea.  Hers 
Ilia  army  waa  attacked  and  nearly  deatnycd  by 
Arminina ;  but  he  eventoally  defeated  the  Oermana 
with  great  alanghter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
anfety.  [Arkinids.]  On  account  of  tbia  victory, 
be  received  the  inaignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tae.  Aim. 
L  31,  82,  56,  60,  68—68,  72.) 

Thia  ia  the  hiat  military  command  which  Caeeina 
appeara  to  have  held.  He  ia  mentioned  in  A.  d. 
20  aa  the  author  of  a  propoeition  in  the  aenate  that 
an  altar  ahould  be  erected  to  the  goddcM  of  Ven- 
gcanee,  on  account  of  the  auppreaaion  of  Piao'a  con- 
■pinicy ;  and  again  in  a.  d.  *21,  aa  propoaing  that 
the  govetnora  of  provinces  ahoald  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wivea  with  them  into  their  provinoea. 
Tadtna  give*  a  speech  of  hia  on  the  latter  of  theae 
motiona,  in  which  he  atatea,  that  he  had  alwaya 
lived  in  harmony  with  hia  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  Hia  motion,  which  was  opposed 
fay  Valeriua  Measallinna  and  Dmaus,  waa  not  car- 
ried. (Tae.  Ann.  lii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Cakina  Pabtds,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claadiua  in  A.  D.  42.  The  heniam  of  hia 
wife  Airia  on  thia  occaaion  is  mentioned  onder 
Akkia.  His  danghter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nen.  (Plin.  Sp.  iii.  16 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  16 ;  Martial,  L  14 ;  Zonanu,  zL  9.) 

6.  C.  Cakcina  LAROOa,  conaol  A.  o.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
houae  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaunis,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass,  be  10 ;  Aaeon. 
m  Seaur.  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli  (  Plin.  H.  W.  zvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Cascina  Lahouis,  one  of  the  chief  frienda 
of  the  emperor  CUndiaa,  waa  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unleaa  indeed  he  ia  the  same  person,  and 
C  ahonld  be  read  in  Tadtut  inatead  of  K  (Tae. 
Am.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Caicina  Tukdr,  the  ion  of  Nero'a  nnrae, 
had  been  ^tpointed  in  a.  D.  £6,  according  to  Fabins 
Rnaticns,  pnefeet  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
pbice  of  Afhuiius  Bamis,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Bomis  was  retained  in  the  command 
throngh  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caeeina  waa  aab- 
■equeotty  appointed  governor  of  Kgypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwarda  baniahed  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  bad  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  prohabiy  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Toe.  Am.  xiii.  20 ;  Soet.  iV*r.  36 ;  Dion 
Cnaa.  Iziii.  18;  Tae.  Mil.  iiL  38.) 

9.  A.  Cabcina  ALimNim  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Ucmha  Caeema),  was  4inaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero'a  death,  A.  o.  68,  and 
waa  one  of  the  foremoat  in  joining  the  party  of 
Ualbo.  He  waa  rewarded  by  Uollia  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
ahortly  afterwards  delected  in  embeszling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordcnd  him 
to  be  praaecnted.  Caeeina,  in  revenge,  indnced  hia 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitcllius.    Caeeina  -waa  a  great 
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bvoBttte  with  the  saldien.  Hisp 
was  eommanding ;  he  wastaU  in  slatan,eaaid7  ia 
peison,  and  npright  ia  gait ;  he  possessed  cniiidtr- 
able  ability  m  ^Making ;  and,  as  he  waa  smbili•a^ 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  (atrntt  histnsfa 
After  penuading  them  to  eapoose  the  side  a(  Vilel- 
Una,  he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  a 
69),  on  hia  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  oT  ■ 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  mam  atmigtk  it  vliidk 
oonaiated  in  one  legion,  the  twenty  fiisL  b  Ui 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  lavaged  tkcennay 
of  the  HelretianB  in  a  frightfol  maaner,  becagae  ttcy 
had  refiiaed  to  own  the  antboricy  of  Vilelliaa  Ht 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bemud  and  aanehedthmik 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  aay  sffa- 
sition.  Upon  entering  Italy,  heubsnvnl  grnM 
discipline  than  he  had  done  pRvioaaly,  snii  |» 
vented  his  mops  from  plondeting  the  omimy, 
but  his  dress  gave  great  oSenoe  lo  tin  dtiam,  W- 
canse  he  wore  in  receiving  thean  a  militaiy  dak 
of  various  coloora,  and  also  trowaera,  whidi  aos 
reckoned  aa  eharaeteriatic  of  haiborians.  Peafli 
wen  also  scandalized  at  hia  wife  Ssloaina  lidat 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beontifiil  iam,  ut 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Phwentia  waa  garrisoned  by  lbs  inafs  4 
Otho,  who  had  now  aooceeded  OaOa,  Otcm 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attadc  that  etj. 
He  waa,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attadc  with  no- 
aideiable  loas,  and  thereupon  wcroased  the  P*  ag< 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otbo's  tneps  nen  c«a- 
miuided  by  Saetonins  Panllinas  and  Cdsoa,  llie  i» 
mer  a  general  of  great  skill  and  militaiy  sipwieaa, 
who  fnutrated  all  the  plana  of  Caedna.  AaxiM> 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  be  waa  joined  by  Fa- 
biua  Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  tks  itket 
division  of  the  Oermsn  army,  Caiedna  detmmrf 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  sons  dediiva  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  bwl  an  ambush  St  sfha 
called  Caatorum,  twelve  miles  from  Ciemoeai  M 
his  phma  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  aad  k«  ^ 
fered  a  aignal  defeat.  Shortly  afterwaida,  h  eM 
joined  by  Fabiua  Valena,  and  their  nnitad  fanM 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Uthols  troopa  at  Badti- 
acum,  which  eatabliahed  the  power  of  VitelliBaii 
Italy.  The  unhappy  ooontry,  however,  waa  la* 
expoaed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  u  Milt« 
Caedna  nor  Valena  attempted  to  reatraia  hia  id- 
dieia,  the  former  through  desire  of  praaarrisg  Ui 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  became  kc  Uo- 
aelf  took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  poaaeaaioa  of  Rooa,  Oeoa  mi 
Valena  were  advaneed  to  the  oonaulsfaip,  and  oiMnd 
upon  the  office  on  the  lat  of  September,  A.  Sk  A 
Meantime,  Antoniua  Piimoa,  who  had  deckn'  " 
fovour  of  Veapaaion,  was  preparing  to  invade  Iidy, 
and  Caedna  waa  aocoidlngty  sent  agnnat  hia. 
Caedna  met  with  Antoniua  in  the  neighbsnriia<4 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  bis  Donaeoa  amy 
have  easily  cmahed  him ;  but  be  resolved  t*  deaot 
the  caaae  of  Viteilina,  and  conceited  meaaaica  tt 
that  purpose  with  Lodlias  Bassos,  who  aisililaltd 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  caanaad  of  Viti)- 
lina'a  fleet.  But  when  he  attempted  to  pen*'* 
hia  aoldiers  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegioace  l*.V<*' 
pnaian,  they  roae  against  him  and  pat  him  ia  OM^ 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attaaked  by  A>- 
tonina,  who  conquered  them  near  BedriacaB,  ana 
forthwith  proceeded  to  aaaault  Crenoaa,  whoa 
moat  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refugei  ^^"^^ 
at  the  auoceaa-of  Antanios,  Caedna  waa  idaaita 
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tf  hk  widien,  aad  Knt  to  Antsnio*  to  intereede 
« tkeir  befaal£  Antoaia*  despatched  Cheeina  to 
Vespulu,  wko  treated  him  with  great  hononr. 
Vita  the  newi  of  hia  treachery  reached  Rone,  he 
ait  dented  of  hU  eonmUhip,  and  RoaciiM  Regn- 
haetectedmhiiatead.  (Tac  tful  L  52,  53,  61, 
«7-70,  a.  2fl— 2S,  SO,  41— M,  71,  99,  10»,  iiL 
13,  li,  31;  Diw  Caaa.  Izr.  10, 14;  JomiLB.J. 
h.  11.13.) 

NotUag  moR  ia  heard  of  Caecijia  till  the  latter 
od  if  the  reign  of  Veapaaian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
atmd  into  a  plot  againtt  the  empenr,  and  wa« 
•hill,  Vf  aider  af  Titoa,  as  he  me  ftam  a  hanqnet 
ii  the  iaperiid  palace.  (Dion  Can.  Izri.  16 ;  Soet 
n.  S.)  Aeeordiag  ta  Aorelins  Victor  (EpU.  10), 
CMOBt  vaa  pnt  to  death  by  Titus  becaaae  he  ana- 
ftfted  hin  of  intrigning  wiu  his  mialnaa  Berenioab 

IA.  Lkhuds  diBcnci,  a  aenator  attached  to 
Otho\  paHj,  A.  D.  69  (Tac  HiM.  iL  5SX  may  per- 
ki^  be  the  Lidnisa  Caedna,  a  man  of  praetorian 
ink,  meationed  hj  PUny.  (H.  iV.  xs.  18.  a.  76.) 
CABCI'NA,  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,a  Roman 
■liiBt  who  Soaiiahed  under  Arcadiaa  and  Hono- 
rin,  Rutilioa  Nnmatianiu  in  hia  Itinenuy  (i.  699) 
■Unaaea  a  certain  Dedna,  a  man  of  high  elation, 
•hen  he  atjka  "  LodUi  nobile  pignus,"  and 
whnae  fiither  he  pavnoaneea  ta  be  not  inferior  as  a 
pMt  ta  Tanras  ud  JuvenaL  Bnt  this  Dedns,  the 
•as,  'u  (apposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Deciia,  aaa  of  Albinna,  introdneed  bjr  jlacrobiua 
•>  cosrening  with  Poatumianas  {Salurn.  i.  2, 
briL),  aad  Dedna  the  fiuher  is  identified  with 
Credos  Altmina,  lefireaented  ia  the  same  chapter 
•f  the  Satomalia  aa  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aaidiaa  Symraachoa.  Moreovar,  it  ia  mwntained 
that  the  dderOecios.  the  aatirist,  is  the  indiridnal 
to  «bom  aeretal  of  the  epiatlea  of  Symmochus  are 
■<^R*sed  (Ep.  viL  3&-65,  comp.  niL  21),  that  he 
■as  ptaefcetas  niM  in  A.S.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tiL 
1&  •.  13 ;  Ointer,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  celzxzrii.),  and 
Ast  from  the  soccess  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
^^epa  of  AamncB^  hard,  he  was  known  as  tbe 
I«iiiiis  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  "  Ln- 
^(Lodli)  nobile  pignns**  applied  to  hia  eon,  and 
heaee  the  mistake  of  thoae  hiatoiiana'  of  litentnrg 
wbo  have  induded  a  LaeSlu*  or  LaaiUia  (coimpt 
bnxof  ZaoWas)  ankong  the  aatirical  writeca  of  the 
i<tk  oentpry.  Laatly,  the  peraona  whe  hold  the 
Am  qiiniana  belieTe  that  the  epigiama  in  the 
Gnek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lndlliua,  and 
•••igBcd  by  Fatoidua  to  a  writer  who  liYcd  at  the 
"Hi  of  tbe  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pit>- 
lactisna  of  the  aobjcet  of  thia  article.  (Fabric. 
^''■CrwaToLiLp.719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  theae  facta 
w  connected  haa  been  reiy  ingenioualy  woven  by 
WeniadoiS^  bat  in  many  plaoea  the  tissue  is  too 
fail  to  bear  rongfa  handling.  (Wemadori^  J\ia. 
iaK".  Afsi.  vtJ.  iiL  p.  xxiL,  toL  v.  p.  182.)  [ W.R.] 

C  CAE'CIUS,  a  fiiend  of  Lentulos  Spinther, 
*«  yswigsr,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c:  49.  (Cia 
•''<«.  ix.  11, 13.) 

CAB'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Fiae- 
°^  Tlw  acceont  which  Servios  {ad  Aen.  vii. 
'<^  gives  of  him  runs  as  foOows  :  At  Praeneste 
^■'^  woe  MOtifices  and  dii  indigetes  ss  well  as 
W  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
"l^i^etea  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  m- 
'^^'"i  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  aiater. 
v»  oe  nceaaioo,  while  ahe  waa  aitting  by  the  fire 
«  the  Iwatth,  a  qaric  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 
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ahe  became  the  mother  of  a  aon,  wkon  she  expoaed 
near  the  temide  of  Jnpiter.  Here  the  infitnt  waa 
found,  lying  by  the  aide  of  a  fire,  by  maidena  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  hia  being  conai- 
dered  a  aon  of  Vukan.  This  child  waa  CMcnluSt 
who,  after  growing  up  to-manhood,  and  living  fer 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
ntdes  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Piae- 
ncste.  He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  eele> 
bratioa  of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  oaaembied,  he  called  upon  them  ta  settle 
in  iitt  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  wdght  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  waa  a  aon  of  Valan. 
Bnt  when  the  peo|^  diabelieved  hia  oaoertions,  h4 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  wheraupon  the  whole 
aaaembly  waa  sumunded  by  a  bii^t  flame.  This 
miiade  induced  the  people  to  recognise  him  as  the 
aon  of  Vulcan,  and  to  aettle  at  Praeoeata.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Sdinua  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothera  {iudigtltt)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  welMmown 
twina  who  were  wcwahipped  at  Rome  aa  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth, 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  vras  eon- 
cdved  by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearui  (fire).  For  the  aame  reaaon,  Har* 
tung  conneeta  the  name  Caeculoa  with  Koim  and 
eulto.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculoa  obtaina 
aettlen  for  hia  new  town  rcaembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  umilarity  eziits  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilio,  aeem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tulliaa 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Koma 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Htttang,  JMiIUijf. 
d.  Ram.  L  p.  88,&c.;  Klansen, ^<ia«w a. (f.  PtmU 
p.  761,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  (nmame  of  Ap.  Claodius,  censor 
B.  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  Via  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  bettec  known 
under  the  Utter  name. 

CAEOrciA  OENS,  pfebeion.  A  penon  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  pleba  as  eariy  as 
B.  c.  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gena  who  obtained 
the  consnlahip  waa  Q.  Caedidua  Noctua,  in  B.  & 
289.'^  The  only  oognoihen  occurring  in  thia  gens 
ia  NoCTOA  :  for  thoae  who  have  no  aumome,  aea 
Cabdicids.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in' 
the  later  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedidua  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDI'CIUS.  I.  L.  Cabdiciub,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Serrilius 
Priscos  Stmctus,  the  conwil  of  the  preceding  year. 
(liiT.  il  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  CABDiciva,  is  aud  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bnnea  of  the  plebs,  in  &  c.  391t  tbat  he  had  heard, 
in  Uie  ulenoe  of  the  night,  a  aoperbuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magiatiatrs  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  t.  32;  Pint.  OamiU. 
14 ;  Zonaias,  viL  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Coedidus,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  ths  dty  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  i^gainat  the 
Etiuacana,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. AAer  this  be  proposed  that  (^amillusahoald 
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b*  inirited  to  become  their  genenl,  and  leeoiaiog 
to  uiotfaer  Mooant  he  himwlf  carried  to  Camillii* 
the  decree  of  the  lenate  appointing  him  to  the  oom- 
nand.   (Ut.  t.  45,  46  ;  Appian,  OUt.  5.) 

S.  C.  Casdicius,  one  of  the  legntea  of  the  con- 
mi  L.  Fapirina  Cnnor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  gnat  battle  with  the  Samnitea  in  ■■  c.  293. 
(Lit.  z.  40.) 

4.  Q.  CAXDicini  Q.  r.  Q.  N.,  eonnil  a.  c.  266, 
died  in  hie  conmUhip,  and  mt  aacceeded  in  the 
office  hj  H.  Atilins  Rcgulos.   (Fact.  Oapit.) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  penonage*  in  Vip- 
ga<*  Aeneid  (iz.  860,  z.  747).  [L.  &] 

-  CAELE3  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etnucan  army,  who  is  aaid  to  hare 
come  to  Roma  at  the  inTitation  of  one  of  the  eariy 
Roman  kingi,  and  to  hare  aettled  with  bit  troop* 
on  the  bill  caDed  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whoae 
reign  however  ha  came,  was  differentlj'  stated,  as 
Tacitus  obaerres.  (Ann.  ir.  65.)  Tacitus  hiinaelf 
places  his  anival  at  Roma  in  the  reign  of  Tarqni- 
niua  Priaeua,  and  this  is  in  acooidance  with  a 
mntilatad  passage  of  Festus  (s.  e.  TViswia  nwin), 
in  which,  moreoTcr,  Caelea  and  Vibennaara  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festos,  howerer,  in  another  pas- 
sage (s.  V.  OuUm  Mom),  Dionysios  (it  S6),  and 
Vam  (£.  £.  T.  46,  ed.  Uiiller),  atate  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romnlos  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabine*.  The  Etruscan  stoiy,  which 
ii  presenred  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fiagmenta  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  diflers  considembly  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  acionnt,  Servius 
Tullins,  afterwards  kine  of  Rome,  was  originally 
B  MIower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude  of  diaasten  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
lemains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  hit 
ibnaer  commander.  It  ii  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent Mconnts  lefor  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migiBtion*  te  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  reprsaenled  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
//■at  t/Romt,  voL  L  p.  381,  ftc;  Muller,£(mih!r, 
vol  i.  p.  116,  &C.) 

CAELESTI'Nira,  an  hiatorian  of  the  Empire 
lefeiTed  t*  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Vderian.  We  know  nothing  more 
•bout  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  thiid  wife  of  the 
dictator  Salla,  whom  he  divoiced  on  account  of 
bommnesa.     (Plat.  SM.  6.) 

CAE'LIA  «r  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
nuumacripta  the  name  ia  naually  written  Caelins, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  fiinn  of 
Coelins  or  CoiUns,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
OuliMi  TVut.  (Eekhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  simihuity  of  the  names,  Caeliua  i*  fioqnently 
confounded  wHh  Caecilins.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etraecan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c :  the  firat  who 
obtaiined  tlie  consulship  was  C.  Caeliua  Caldus  in 
ac  94.  There  were  only  two  fiimily-iMunea  in  this 
gens,  Cai.dus  and  Rufvs:  the  other  cognomens 
are  peraonal  aumamea,  chieily  of  freedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cailios. 

CAF.LIOMONTA'NOS  (not  Cneliomontanns), 
the  name  of  a  {unity  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  th«  members  of  thia  gens  had  the  aumame.Tri- 


coatat,  and  the  nooe  at  i 
doubledly  pven  to  th«  fanily  dwcifiag  •■  tka 
Caelian  bill,  to  distiognish  it  from  othan  «f  ika 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VoujiMiin  Tfuoonrca  CxtajoumrTASCt, 
consol  BL  c.  496  with  A.  Postnaiina  Alfaav  Biq^ 
lenait,  in  which  yeav,  according  to  aoaae  aiuialiali» 
the  battle  at  the  lake  RegiUn*  vras  fboght.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Poatmuaa  icaigBed 
the  consulship  beewise  he  suspected  his  caOoigaB, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  bottfa^ 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  enriier.  [  Ab- 
BiNiiB,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  ii.  21;  Diony&  vi.  2L) 

2.  A.  ViKGiNiDS  A.  r.  TBioonroB  Cabuohos- 
TANtm,  called  by  Dionyaina  A.  Viigimna  JWbiBAaaai^ 
consul  s.  c  494,  the  year  in  which  the  pieh* 
seceded  to  Uie  Sacred  Momitain.  Piwiiuaa  te  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Vofaci,  ahum 
he  had  debated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  (m  af 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae,  He  ia  mentiaaed  by 
Dionyaius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoja  aeait  by  iha 
senate  to  tieat  with  the  pleba.  (Liv.  ii.  28 — 90; 
Dionys.  vi.  S4,  42,  69 ;  Aacon.  as  Cfanaet.  pt  7^ 
ed.Orelli.) 

i.  A.  ViKGiNiVR  A.  r.  A.  H.  TmnxMixis  Ca» 
LioiiONTAif  UR,  son  of  N&  2,  conaol  in  469,  i 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  be  evcntnally  < 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldieia,  though  hi*  aiay 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequeoee  of  faia  on 
negligenob  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionya.  ix.SSi  DieiL 
XL  70.) 

4.  Sr.  ViRoiNii}!  A.  r.  A.  N.  TaRosm  Ctm- 
UOMONTANI}S,  Son  of  Nob  2,  consal  B.  c.  456,  ia 
whose  oonsnlahip  the  Indi  aaecnlana  aie  said  la 
have  been  odebrated  the  second  timoL  (Liv.  iiL 
31  i  Dionys.  z.  31 ;  Diod.  zii.  4 ;  Ccnacr.  aia  Ut 
AW.  17.) 

5.  T.  VinoiNiua  T.  r.  Taicoarrm  Casuobos- 
TANVa,  consul  a.  a  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65;  Diaaja. 
zi.  61 :  Diod.  ziL  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  H.  CAZuna, 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  the  time  of  M.  CMa^  the 
cenaor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  apeaich,  in  which 
among  other  hard  thinga  he  aaid,  that  Caeiiaa  wooid 
apeak  or  bold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  faRad.  (CSdL 
i  16.) 

2.  L,  Cabuos,  commanded  aa  Itgite  in  lOyri- 
cum  in  the  war  aguuat  Perseus,  B.  c  169,  aad 
was  defeated  in  aa  attempt  which  he  made  to  eb- 
tain  poaaesaioo  of  Uacana  in  the  oonatiy  of  the 
Penestaa,  a  town  which  waa  ganisened  bj  the 
Macedonians    (Liv.  zliiL  21.) 

S.  P.  CABLlua,  was  pkced  in  the  rnanmaad  af 
Phicentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavina,  b.  c.  S7,  aad 
when  the  town  waa  taken  by  Cinna'a  anny,  be 
cansed  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petraanaa, 
that  he  might  not  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Ilatiaa 
party.    (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cabuus,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Venes,  B.  C  74.    (Cic  e^  Verr.  i.  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablids,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verrea  took  awny,  at  Lilyboenm,  seveial  silnT 
vases.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  47.)  A*  Cicero  say*  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  a.  c  71, 
he  may  be  the  some  M.  Caelius  who  ia  meatimed 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  B.  c.  69.  (Cic  jm 
P/ate.  4.) 

6.  C.  Cabliuii,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b,  c  SI, 
pat  his  veto  with  several  of  his  coUaagnea  npim  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  duected  againit  C^eaor. 
(Cael.  ap.  Cte.  ad  Fam.  viiL  &) 
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CAENIS. 

t  Q.  CAkuim,  m  friend  and  taOoma  of  M.  An- 
taiiu,  (tlacked  by  Cieera.     (PUl.  ziiL  2,  1-2.) 

8.  Caklids,  an  nmer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
mm  dealing!.     (Cie.  ad  Att.  zii.  5,  6,  Til  S, 
nil  i.) 
CAKLIUS  ANTIPATER.    [AxriFAna.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.    [Apicioa.] 
CABLIUS  AUREUANU&  [Auuuanus.] 
CABLIUS  BALBINUS.     [Balbiniw.] 
'  CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Corsoh.] 
CAEUUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIU&     [Rosciur.] 
CAELIUS  SABINU3.     [Sabinur.] 
CAELIUS     riRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUS. 
(Smronoi.] 
CAKLIUS  VIN1CIANU&     [Vintcianijii.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Veipanan,  wtu  ori- 
gnallj  a  freedwoman  of  Antmiia,  the  mother  of 
Ike  aapmc  Clandioa.    After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Fhm  Demitilla,  Vespoijan  took  her  to  lire  with 
Mm  nd  Heated  her  ahnott  ai  hit  legal  wife.    She 
U  nrj  great  inflnence  with  Veapaaian,  and  ae- 
ftind  immenae  wealth  from  the  preaenti  preeented 
ti  her  bjr  thoee  who  wiihed  to  gain  the  feroar  of 
At  tmftnt.  Dooiitini,  howcTer,  treated  her  with 
■■e  eontenpt.      Afier  her  death,  Veipation  kept 
■■7  eoncabinei  in  her  phue.     (Dion  Caaa.  Ixn. 
U;  Saac  Vof.  3,  31,  Ami.  12.) 


GAEPIO. 


593- 


M.  CAEPA'RIUa  1.  Of  Tartaeina,  a  town 
in  Latium,  wat  one  of  Catiline's  conapiiatort,  wb» 
wa*  to  indnoe  the  ihepherda  in  Apulia  to  rite,  and 
who  wa*  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
pntpoie  when  the  eonipiratart  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  eecaped  bam  the  eitj,  but  wa* 
overtaken  in  hi*  flight,  carried  back  to  Home,  and 
committed  to  the  cnitody  of  Cn.  Terentiut.  He 
wai  aiterwardi  executed  with  the  other  contpira- 
tor*  in  the  Tullianum,  a.  c.  63.  (Cie.  n  OU.  iii. 
6 ;  SalL  a<^  46,  47,  5fi.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  &  c.  46.   (Ad  Fam.  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensins,  obtained  the 
qnaeitorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
mean*  of  uieir  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  kiborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cie:  UnU,  69,  jiro 
auaU.  20,  21  ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli  s 
QuintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vt  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cajsius(Klv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwarda  the 
emperor  Augnstna,  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassiu*  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


SrcMHA  Cabpiondii. 


I.  Cn.  Servilins 


Co*.  &  c.  263. 


2.  Cn.  Servilitts  Owpia,  Co*.  &  a  203. 

I 
S.  Cn.  Servilia*  Caepio,  Coii  B.  c.  1 69. 


t-  Q.  Falna*  llazinm* 
SerriUanns,  Co*.  &G.  I42L 


^rvuii 


Cn.  Servuin*  Caepio, 
C0I.B.&141,  Cen*.B.c.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilitts  Caepio,. 
Co*.  B.C.  140. 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,. 
Cos.  B.C.106. 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Qnaest.  B.  c  100, 
married  Livia,  the  utter  of  M.  liiviu*  Drusoa. 


L  Q.  Setvihas  Caepio,  Tri- 
baaat  Uilitau,  &  &  72. 

1 


J 


12.  Q.  Sctvaias  Qvpio  Bnitn*, 

th*  mideier  of  C.  Julius 

Cteiar.  The  (on  of  N&  10, 

liat  adopted    by   No.    9. 

[Banos  Now  21.] 

I.  Cn.  Sbbtilio*  Ch.  r.  Cn.  h.  Cabpio,  consul 
I.C.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  hit 
oDorie,  C.  Sempronius  Bhesns,  to  the  coast  of 
AbicL  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
tumea.  No.  1. 

1  Cm.  SBBvaim  Ck.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpiu,  wa* 
fWily  a  grandson,  and  not  a  ton,  of  No.  1.  He 
m  ebcted  pontilf  in  the  place  of  C.  Papiriu*  Maso, 
Kc21S;c«iTile  aedile  in207,  when  h*  celebrated 
tkt  KnuB  games  three  times ;  praetor  in  205, 
*bai  he  sbtamed  the  city  juiiidiction ;  and  consul 
■  ^1  In  hi*  conaobhip  he  had  Bmttii  assigned 
l>UBMh»«oviDce,aiM  be  wa*  the  last  Roman 
^m|  who  fcaght  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  ServiluH  married 
M.  Jonins  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


U. 


Servilia,  married 
L.  Licinius  Lucollut, 
Cos.  B.  c.  74. 


engagement  took  pisoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particukrs  of  it  nie  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Coepio  posted  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  oonsm  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicina 
Galba,  who  Acalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c.  192, 
Caepio  was  tent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encooraie  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  AntiocBus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  XXV.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
XXX,  1,  19,  24,  xxxT.  23,  xli.  26.) 
3.  Cm.  ScxviLiua  Cn.  p,  Cn.  n.  Cabho,  son  4 
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CAEPIO. 


N<k  8  (lav.  zli  26)  cnnde  aedile  B.  c  179,  wken 
he  cdebmted  th<  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ae- 
coant  of  pndigiei  which  had  oociimd ;  and  piaetor 
B,  c,  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Far- 
ther Spain.  On  hii  retain  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambauadora  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renoonoe 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Feiseas ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcins  Philippas.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
provinet.  (lav.  zl,  £9,  zli.  26,  zlii.  25,  sliii.  18, 
14, 17 ;  Cic.  BnL  20,  <U  Saud.  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maxihus  Sbbviuandii,  ion  of 
Nob  3,  consul  in  b.  a  142,  was  adopted  by  Q,  Fa- 
bios  Mazimua.   [Maximusl] 

5.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No,  3,  was  consul  B.  c.  141  (Cic.  odAU.  ziL  5,  <<• 
Fm,  a.  16),  and  censor  in  126.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeduets,  the  Aqaa  Tepula,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  <U  Aiptaed.  8 ;  Cic.  Yar.  i.  S5 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Ch,  r.  Ck.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
Mo.  3,  consul  B.  c  140  with  C.  Laelio*  (Cic.  find. 
43 ;  Obsequ.  8'2),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabias 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Yiiiathus  in  Lusitani^  His  brother  hod 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathns,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
preaenting  that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  penuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viiiathus,  as  fiir  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  decUre  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viiiathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
fiuthful  friends  to  Caepio  to  ol!er  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  penuaded  them,  by  promises  ai>d  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathns  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
pnt  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  Afier  buiTing 
the  corpse  of  Viriathns  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
nndeitook  an  expeditioh  against  Saguntnm.  Re- 
pnlsed  from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  cloaely 
punned  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  suiiendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robben  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  lifiB.  (Appian,  Hup.  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
EpU.  54  J  Flor.  il  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  j  Oros.  v.  4 ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  1 J  Val.  Max.  iz.  6.  §  4  ;  Anrel.  Vict 
d»  Vir.  IU.1\;  Died. xzziL  Ed.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldien  with  gieat  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  Izziii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimor.) 

The  two  laat-mentioued  brother*,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  dossed  by  Cicero  (BnU.  25)  among  the  Roman 
tmxen.  Ha  says,  that  they  assisted  thdr  dient* 
orndi  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  bat  still  more 
by  their  anthority  and  inftience.  They  appeared 
at  witnesses  aggainst  Q.  Pampeius.  (VaL  Mu.  viii. 
&$];  CK-proFtmLi:) 

7.  Q.  Sbbvilios  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  pnetor  about  b.  c.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Farther  &iaiii,  at  w«  leom  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  trinnmhed  over  the 
Ijisitanians,  as  prDpraetor,  in  B.G;  108.  His  tri- 
mnph  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
|I8)i  bat  Entnpias  (iv,  27)  is  the  only  writer. 


CABPIO^ 

ai  far  as  we  an  swanv  *I>o  '*'*■■  ^-^  vkMla 
in  Lnsitaniik  He  was  consnl,  Bi  a  106,  vilh  C 
Atilins  Semnua,  and  pmpoeed  a  few  for  Rstiiriii| 
the  jndicia  to  the  senaton,  of  which  they  had  beca 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gnccksi. 
That  thia  was  the  object  of  Caepio'i  law,  apfon 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passiy  of  Tacita  (^ss. 
xiL  60);  though  many  modem  writers  have  Ur- 
red,  iinm  Jolina  Obseqoens  (c  101 ),  A**  )■>•  l>* 
opoied  the  judida  to  the  (cnate  and  the  efdtM  ■ 
cominoii.  It  seems,  bowevefv  dnt  this  kw  aas 
repealed  shortly  afterwarda. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutone*  were  thnatsaiif 
Itdy,  Caepio  received  the  pnvinee  of  GalKs  Ns^ 
bonensis.  The  inhabitants  of  Toksa,  ths  csfid 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Ciaitd ;  airf 
as  it  was  one  of  the  moat  wealthy  dtin  m  tkiM 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  ns  tit- 
bnted  for  iu  immense  treasoiea,  Ooepo  sagoly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  whidi  the  iahahittiiW 
hod  given  him  to  eniich  himself  by  the  flaite 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  whU 
he  thus  acqnireid  was  enonneua ;  bat  he  was  Am|^ 
to  have  paid  for  it  deariy,  as  the  sobseqaoit  if 
straction  of  his  army  and  his  own  nBhs|ip&ts 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  pniiishment  ibr  Us  Boi- 
legious  act  Hence  toe  ana*  the  proverb,  "Asnaa 
Tdosanum  habet."  (StnOi.  iv.  p.  188;  DiaaCsB, 
Fng.  xcvii.  p^  41 ;  Qell.  iiL  9 ;  Joalin.  zzxit  1; 
One.  T.  15.)  He  was  contimied  in  Us  caoaaid 
in  Oaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  105),  in  aiuck 
some  writen  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  dot 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  foiee  to  sppess  tke 
Cimbri,  the  consnl  Cn.  Mallins,  or  Hanlios,  wis 
sent  with  another  consular  amy  into  QaDia  Nsr 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mollios  odd 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  tho, 
one  having  the  country  west,  aitd  the  other  Iht 
country  east  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  aitonmili, 
M.  Aurelius  Scanms  vras  defeated  by  the  CmibR, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  in^ 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enenf. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  oftemrdi, 
fearing  lest  Mallins  should  nap  all  the  glorf  \ij 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  sol 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  Iw 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him;  he  o- 
camped  sepaiatdy;  and  that  he  midit  have  sa 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himsnB^  !■*  (<■■'■'' 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  eneasy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  fhraiidaUe  enemy  is 
their  &i>nt  the  utmost  prudenoe  and  unaoiiuty 
wen  needed  by  the  Roman  geneiola :  their  iaa*t 
was  fotaL  The  Roman  sddisn  saw  this,  sad 
compelled  Caepio,  against  bb  will,  to  anile  hii 
forces  vrith  those  of  MoUius.  But  this  ifid  n<H 
mend  matter*.  The  discord  of  Hallios  and  Corfis 
increased  more  and  mora,  and  they  appear  to  ban 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  ths 
Cunbri,  a*  Florus  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  lU£a> 
and  Caepio  as  two  eepomta  eventa.  But  whether 
they  wen  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  resah 
was  the  samCi  Both  armies  wen  utterly  deCasted ; 
80,000  soldien  and  40,000camp-fdlowen  peishsd; 
only  ten  men  an  said  to  have  escaped  the  ikaghMr. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  vUck 
the  Romans  had  ever  snstauiCd ;  and  the  day  ■ 
which  it  happened,  the  6tk  of  October,  hea»*  ••• 
of  the  black  days  ia  the  Bonum  cafeodar.  (DieB 
Cas*.  Frag,  xcviii.  zciz.  pp.  41,  42 ;  liv.  B^  ^\ 
Oros.  V.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  114;  Hor.  iii.  3;  Tab 
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fin. 37:  VoQ.  PbL  ii.  13;  VaL  Max. U.  7.  IS; 
Fht  M«r.  19,  Saior.  3,  LmemlL  27.) 

Otefio  Minived  the  battk,  bat  was  deprived  of 
tbe  oaperiimi  bj  the  people,  _TeD  jtmn  afterwards 
(i.  c.  9i)  he  wu  fanaght  to  triiil  bj  tbe  tribune 
C-  Nortaums  en  account  of  hit  miscoaduct  in  thU 
wr,  and  although  he  wai  defended  by  the  omtor 
L.  Lidniui  Cnaaua,  who  was  oonml  in  that  year 
(Cie.  Bnd.  44),  and  by  many  otbeta  of  the  Ro- 
■■■  ariataaacy,  1m  waa  condemned  and  hia  pro- 
potr  ooofiMBtcd.  He  himtelf  waa  cast  into  priaon, 
wboe  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  bi> 
body,  mangled  by  the  oouunon  executioner,  was 
afierwarda  expoaed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  stcpa. 
(VaL  Uaz.  li.  9.  §  1 3.)  Bat  according  to  the 
aoce  gmeially  iceeiTed  aecoont,  he  escaped  from 
priago  thnmgh  the  naaistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antislina  Reginno,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(VaLMax.  iv.  7.  g  3 ;  Cic.  pn>  BaO.  11.) 

8,  Q.  SsKviuDs  Cabpio,  quaestor  utbonua  in 
Lc.  IOOl  He.aray  hare  been  the  son  of  No.  7. 
hit  as  the  latter  in  all  pcobobiUty  obtaiued  the 
enuoUiip  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quoeslorship 
ax  years  aiierwardis.  In  hi*  qnaestorabip  Caepio 
•Pfosed  the  lex  framentaiin  of  the  tribune  L. 
Satoniinas,  and  when  Satuminu*  insisted  upon  pnt- 
tiag  the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  tlu  veto 
a(  bis  ooUeagues,  Caepio  intemipted  the  voting  by 
face  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  bam 
king  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
tRsaoo  (majatoM),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  tliis 
seosian  that  T.  Betucius  Boiius  spoke  against 
hini.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
{k  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinos  Stilo,  who  com- 
posrd  orations  ibr  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
goiaiied  Ronums  at  that  time.  (Auct.  aU  Memm, 
i.12;  Oc  BnU.  4G,  56.) 

In  tbe  contests  of  the  year  n.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 

•Rtrd  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 

tlie  cqnites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  jndiciariaof 

the  tribune  M.  Ovins  Dmsna,  who  proposed  to 

divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 

cqnites.     Caepio  and  Dmsus  bad  formeriy  been 

VRj  intimate  friends,  and   had  exchanged  nwr- 

'Mgn,   by  which    we    are    to   understand,  that 

Caepio  had  mairied  a  sister  of  Dmsus  and  Drusus 

a  Htter  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exehang- 

^  wives,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 

It    The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 

ud  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 

•  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiL  1. 

^  6)i  but   whatever  may   have  been  its  origin, 

A  was  DOW  of  a  most  deteiminad  amd   violent 

■^xracter.    The.  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 

contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  bc- 

t*eea  two  hostile  annKs.     To  strike  terror  into 

Hw  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 

gniihed  leaden  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaorus 

<>(  extortion  (rapeteadoe),  and  L.  Marcins  Philip- 

pOi  the  consul,  nf  bribery  (ainUiu).    Both  accosa- 

Uoss,  however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 

Wote  his  trial  come  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 

Csepio  bimselC     (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  ciz.  ex.  p.  4£ ; 

J1«.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xxviil  9.  s.  41 ;  Cic 

fn  Dm,  46,  llnU,  62,  pro  S  aHr.  1 ;  Ascon.  ta 

fotr.  p.  21,  ed.  Orelli.)     The  asaas«nation  of 

"""n*  shartly  afterwords  was  supposed  by  some 

lo  l>ave  been  conunitted  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 

!»«■  (AnreL  Vict  d»  Vir.  IIL  66.) 

Oa  the  tweaking  out  of  tlie  aodal  war  in  the 
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rollowiag  year,  B.  c.  90,  Caepio  ag^  acenaed  hi« 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  tbe  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  1 ;  Ascon.  is 
Seaitr.  p.  2'2.)  Caepio  took  an  active  port  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marin*, 
the  command  of  the  consuhir  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  succesa,  but  was  afterward*  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompoedius,  the  leader  o( 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (b.  c.  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  40,  44 ;  Liv.  ^pit,  73.) 

9.  Q.  SaaviLiiia  C^xno,  son  of  Na  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  irar  against  Spartacns, 
B.  c:  73.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  iit 
Thmce,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticcnsis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  nurriad  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Utioensis.  (Pint.  Cat. 
A/m.  8,  11.) 

10.  II.  Skrviiui.    [Ssrvilm.] 

12.  Q.  SKHViLina  Castio  Bbutus.  (BBirrv^ 
No.  21.] 

1 3.  Cn.  SxaviLivs  Cakfio,  the  father  of  Ser- 
vili.1,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  waa  ia  uncertain.    (Cic.  ad  Att,  xil  20.) 

14.  SmviLiua  Caxpio,  was  one  of  Caesar'a 
supporters  in  bis  consulship  (b.  c  £9)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  hod  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  be 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey's  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustu*  SuUo. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Out,  21;  Pint.  Ota, 
1 4,  Pomp,  47 ;  corap,  Dion  Cass,  zxxviii.  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  &  c.  22.  lie  was  accused  of 
treason  {mtgeMUu)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  nis  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afVerwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Casa.  liv.  3 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  91 ;  SneL  Aug, 
19,  Till,  8 ;  Senec  de  Clan.  9,  <U  BrtvU.  Va.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPI'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Oranius  Marcellus,  the  governor  of  thajt 
province,  of  treason  in  A.  o.  15.  From  this  timo 
he  became  one  of  tbe  state  informer*  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac.  Ann,  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  a* 
tbe  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  M  xxi.  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seem*  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERb'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  wa*  diatingnished  for  her  acquirement* 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  punuits.  She 
wa*  connected  with  Cicen  by  biendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  seal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratoies  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speak*  of  her  as  on  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  odier  occasions,  be  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  ^A.  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  on  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (DienCaia.xIvi  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  my ; 
the  only  fact*  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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BTO,  that  Cicera  wm  intimate  with  her  daring  tlia 
latter  period  of  hit  life,  and  that  letten  of  hit  ad- 
drewed  to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Qninti- 
lian.  (tL  3.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Caleniu  would 
acqnire  lome  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Aiuoniiu  the  name  Cicero 
haa  dropped  oat  before  the  words  n  prataplu 
omiubiuex$UtntneritaUm,mtfiik>lmadOiienUiam 
miheae  fetmhmtiam.  [I^S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patridan  fiunily  of  the 
Jolia  gena,  which  wa>  one  of  the  moat  ancient  in 
the  Roman  itate,  and  traced  ita  origin  to  lofaia, 
the  aon  of  Aeneaa,  [Jdlia  Oxns.]  It  ia  un- 
certain which  member  of  thia  gena  iint  obtuned 
the  aoname  of  Caeaor,  bnt  the  firat  who  oocnra 
in  hiatoiy  ia  Sex.  Juliaa  Caeaar,  pnetor  in  b.  c, 
808.  The  orinn  of  the  name  ia  eqaallr  uncertain. 
SparUanna,  in  nia  life  tS  Aelina  Verua  (c.  2),  men- 
tiona  four  different  opiniona  reapecting  ita  origin  : 
l.That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Hooti,  and  waa  giren  aa  a  aamame  to  one 
•f  the  Jnlii  becanae  he  had  killed  an  elephant. 
2.  That  it  waa  pren  to  one  of  the  Julii  becauae 
he  had  been  cut  (ooem*)  out  of  hia  motfaeria  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  S.  Becaaae  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  qoanUty  of  hair  (oneaariu)  on  hii 
head ;  or  4.  Becaaae  he  had  azuie-ooloaied  (eoemi) 
eyea  of  aa  almoat  aupemataral  kind.  Of  theae  opi- 
niona the  third,  which  ia  alao  giren  by  Featua  (a.  9. 
CaetaT),  aeema  to  come  neareat  the  tmth,  Catnr 
and  eaemria  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  tha, "  hair,"  and  it  ia  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  cnatom  for  a  anmame  to  be  given  to 
an  indiridoal  fix>m  aome  peculiarity  in  hia  personal 
appearance.  The  aecond  opinion,  which  aeema  to 
hare  been  the  moat  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writera  (Serr.  ad  Viiy.  An.  i.  290 ;    Plip.  H.  //. 
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Tii.7.a.O;  Solin.!.  §62;  Zooar.  z.  11),  am 
without  doubt  bom  a  Uae  etynobgy.  Witk 
teapcct  to  the  first,  which  waa  the  oae  adafid, 
aaya  Spaitianaa  {Le.),hj  the  most  leaned  Ben,  't 
ia  impoaaible  to  di^xove  it  absolutely,  aa  *c  kanr 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Hoeiiah  laagiap: 
but  it  haa  no  inhennt  probability  in  it ;  lod  iks 
atatement  of  Serriua  (L  e.)  a  mdoubtedly  Um, 
that  the  giandfiuhet  cf  the  dictator  ohtaiaed  tW 
amBiae  en  aeeoont  af  killing  an  ilnphant  with  kii 
own  hand  in  A&ka,  aa  there  wen  tercnl  tf  tkt 
Jnlii  with  thia  name  befere  hia  timb 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  ef  tUa  wae  W 
of  aome  interest,  aa  no  other  name  haa  ercr  t^ 
tained  aneh  celebrity — ^"damm  et  dantam  caai 
aetemitate  mundi  nomen."  (Spart  Ad,  Vtt.  I.) 
It  waa  aasumed  by  Augnstna  aa  the  adapted  aa 
of  the  dictator,  and  waa  by  Angnataa  haadtd 
down  to  hia  adopted  aon  Tiberius.  It  uitiiwd 
to  be  need  by  Caligula,  Claadiua,  and  Ncn,  m 
members  either  by  adoptioa  at  female  deacnt  i 
Caeaar^  imily;  but  thonrii  the  bauly  htaae 
eztinet  with  Nans  annweaing  euipawa  alill  »' 
tuned  it  aa  pait  of  their  titles,  and  it  »at  At 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  fcr  is- 
atanee,  InmrtUar  Caemr  DamdHcmm  Jw/nim 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelins  Vena,  hesDMnl 
the  latter  to  tske  the  title  of  Oaetar;  and  fiiBliii 
time,  though  the  title  of  Amgmitm  amtmatd  It  h 
confined  to  the  reigning  prinee,  thatof  Oiiisi  »■ 
also  granted  to  the  second  penon  in  the  ttsis  mi 
the  heir  presumptiTe  to  the  throne. 

In  tho  following  stenma  the  ceuneiif  <f  At 
earlier  memben  i^  the  fiunily  is  to  a  ceaadrnMi 
extent  conjectural.  A  Aill  aeeoont  of  the  Kntif 
all  the  CaMaiB  mentioned  below  is  girea  m  Dn- 
mann^  OmcUcU*  Soma,  toL  iiL  f.  U3,ftr. 


SrEMUA.  Caibabom. 

1.  Sex.  Julius  Caeaar,  Pr.  a.  c  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caeaar. 


3.  L.  JuUut 


liut  Caesar,  Pr. 


.&183L 


5.  L.  Jnliuf  Caesar,  Pr.  &  c.  166. 


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caeaar,  Trib.  MO.  &  c.  181. 
6.  Sex.  Julius  Caeaar,  Cos.  b.  c.  157. 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caeaar,  Pr.>,&I2aL  8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  manied  Pofillia. 


9.  U  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  a.  c:  90, 
Ceni.  &  c.  89,  married  Fnlria. 

I 

1 1.  L.  Julius  Caeaai^  12.  Julia,  married 

Co*,  a.  c  64.  1.  M.  Antoniua, 

I  2.  P.  Lentulua. 

la  L.  Julias  Caeaar, 
died  B.  c  46, 


10.  C.  JoliuaCaear  8tabeVapaei% 
Aed.  cur.  B.  c,  801 


14.  C.  Jnliua  Caeaar,  the  giandfiilher  of  the  didalac, 
mairied  Ifaida. 


15.  C.  Jalioa  Caesar,  Pr.,  manied 
Anrelia. 


1 6>  Jolia,  mamed 
C.  Mariuv 


17.  Ser.jAasCst-ii 
COS.I.C,*!. 

1 
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18.  C  Juuim  Cjibuk, 
tin  dictator,  married 

1.  CoMotia. 

2.  Cocndia. 
a,  Pompeiiu 
4.Calp      ' 


19.  Julia  major, 
married 

1.  L.  Pinaiint. 

2.  Q.  Pediai. 


I 
31.  JoHa,  named 
Ql  Pompeiiuu 


22.  Caenrion,  a  loa 
iy  Cleofatia. 


1.  Six.  Jnjoa  Caisab,  pnelor  a. 
i>liiBi  d  tlM  pnniiiee  of  Sicily.  On  hii  i 
«M  ooe  of  the  ambaaadon  lent  to  the  < 


m.  e.  208,] 
iietam  he 
icsnaul  T. 

(joiactiai  Crispinoa,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
cawl,  Uanulliia,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  hr  could  not  hmuelf  ooma  to  Roma  to  hold  the 
Milb.   (Lit.  szTii.  21,  23,  29.) 

%  h.  Jnuos  Camkawl,  gnnd&ther  of  No,  6,  a* 
VI  Ion  from  the  Oipitdine  FaatL 

1  L.  Jnuoa  (CAaaam),  ptdfaaUy  ion  of  No.  2, 
poHar  &  c  18^  had  the  {uoTinee  of  Gallia  Cia- 
ilfiaii  and  waa  "— ™»"^«^  to  piCTent  the  Tnme- 
alfiaiGanla,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  ftom  bnild- 
ii(  the  tawn  of  Aqidleia,  which  they  had  com- 
■and.   (lir.  rwrir.  4&) 

1  Biz.  Jduus  CAiiAn,  pnfaaUy  aon  of  No.  2, 
Iribsae  cf  the  aoidien,  B.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
ll«  pnognaol  L.  Aemilint  Panlhia.  In  170  he 
•»  wnt,  IB  a  legate,  with  C.  Semproniui  Blaesu 
k  RMon  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Lir.  sL  27,  zliiL  4.) 

i.  L.  Jduos  (Cabbab)^  probably  ton  of  No.  8, 
Iiieli>B.&16«.   (Ut.x1t.44.) 

(.  8bz,  Jcuim  Skz.  v.  U  k.  CAaaAi,  cnrale 
*dii  a,  c.  166,  exhibited,  in  canjnnctioD  with  hit 
olkagiii  Cn.  Comdiiu  Dolabella,  the  Heeyim  of 
TcRHi  at  the  Hegaleaaa  gamaa.  (TitoL  Heeyr. 
Tct.)  He  waa  ecaanl  in  157  with  L.  AnieUiu 
OiMm.  (Plm.  a  at.  xxxiii.  8. 8. 17;  Polyb.xxxiL 
»:  fuL  ChpiL) 

7.  Stx.  Jeuvu  Caibab,  prabaUy  ion  of  No.  6, 
iaelwnrfaBnaiaaL&I2&  (Cic;  mo  Am.  53 ; 
WOr.iLIS.) 

8.  L.  Jouca  Cakbab,  ion  of  No.  6,  and  &ther 
rf  NcL  9  (Fact.  C^i.^  married  PopilKa,  who  had 
ka  fmuuly  married  to  Q.  Oitiiliuu 

9.  U  Juuua  h.  r.  Sxx.  N.  Cabrab,  called 
■"■"•nilj  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julias  CtcMr,  mm  of 
1*'  ^  wai  CMMd,  lu  c.  90,  with  P.  Rntilins  Iiupoi, 
*kea  the  Social  war  broke  ont.  Hii  kgatea  in 
*Uimr  wen  SoDa,  Ciaani,  P.  Lentaloa,  T.  Di- 
^iujaadlLMareelltta.  He  ccmmenced  the  cam- 
nga  ty  attaddng  the  Samnite^  bnt  waa  defeated 
•TiUraincfal,  VettiasOati^  and  fled  to  Aeiei^ 
•■SwUdi  itill  lemained  fiutUal  to  the  RomaniL 
&niv,  howerei^  laceiTed  a  reiniorconent  of  Oal- 
bad  Namidian  aaxiliariea,  ha  was  soon  able  to 
■<•  thi  aiemy  agpin,  and  pitched  hii  camp  near 
Asrais  m  Ompama,  which  was  bedeged  by  the 
'••j-  Here  a  great  nmnber  of  the  Nomidians 
"■ntcd,  and  Ohw,  nineeting  the  fidelity  of  the 
"■■ndar,  smt  them  hadt  to  A&ica.     Encounged 

r  <Ui  difcetion,  Pkpins  Motolos,  the  generd  of 

'  "I  to  attack  Caesar's  camp,  bat 

I  with  a  loM -of  6000  men.    Thb  tio- 


20.  Jnlia  minor, 
married  M. 
Atina  Balbai. 


23.  Sex.  Jnlios  Caear, 
Fhun.r 


24.  Sex.  Jnlius  Caear, 
died  B.  c.  46. 

toiy  caoied  gnat  Joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  dtixens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  {mga),  which  they 
had  aasnmed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  fiiUowed,  howerer,  by  any  important  resnlu  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Caear  withdrew  from  Aoenae  . 
almat  immediately  afterwards,  without  haTiiw 
lelioTed  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consol, 
Ratilins  Lnpos,  had  been  debated  and  shun  in 
battle  by  Vettiai  Cato ;  and  Caesar  hinuel^  while 
marching  to  Aeertse  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  riege  of  the  town,  was  deftated  with 
gnat  loa  hj  Maiini  Egnatiaa,  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat  ii  15{  Lir.  .^  73; 
Plin.  a:  iV:  iL  29.  s.  30 ;  Obseqn.  c.  1 15 ;  Cibdit 
Dn.  i.Q,  pro  FomL  15,  pro  PUuu.  21 ;  Flor.  iii 
1&8  12;  Oroa.T.  1&) 

Thew  disasters,  the  fiaar  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  rerolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induoid  Canar  to  bring  forward  a  law  lor  granting 
the  dtiaenahip  to  the  Latins  and  the  allin  whi<£ 
had  remained  bithfoL  {Lea  Julia  d»  CaUate.'^  It 
appears,  howerer,  to  hare  contained  a  pronaon, 

Sring  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
g  what  was  ofieied  them;  ud  many  prefernd 
their  original  condition  a  federate  states  to  incof' 
ring  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
dtiieni.  (Cie.  firo  Bali.  8;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  16; 
GelL  ir.  4.) 

In  the  following  yar,  &  c:  89,  Caear*!  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
rictory  orer  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculom,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (A  O. 
L  48.)  Thii,  howerer,  is  clearly  a  miitake :  he 
protajdy  was  obliged  to  lare  the  anny  in  cona»- 
qoence  of  serious  illnea,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Boebiuik  He  wu  eenmr  in  the 
ame  year  with  P.  Lidnius  Ciassns  {Ge.proJrtk. 
5;  Plin. /f.  a:  xiij.  3.  s.  6,  xir.  U.S.  16;  Festoa, 
t.  9.  Brfeniy,  and  was  engsged  in  carryinir  into 
efliBCt  his  own  kw  and  that  of  Silranui  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  dtisenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  dti- 
lens  were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  T«le  after  the  thirty-fire  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.C.i.  49;  Veil  VtX.  a.  20.) 

On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  dril  war  in  &  c.  87, 
L.  Caear  and  hii  brother  Caini,  who  were  oppoied 
to  Hariui  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Apinan,  A  C  L  72 ;  Flor.  iiL  21.  §  14;  Aicon. 
m&aM-.p.24,ed.OreIll;Val.Uax.ix.2.i2;  Cic^ 
d»  OraL  m.  3,  Tnad.  r.  19.) 

10.  C.  Jdlius  Ia.  r.  Sbx.  h.  Caisar  SniABO 
VoriKUS  (comp.  Cie.  Phi.  xi.  5 ;  Vano,  A  it.  i. 
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7.  S  10;  Plin.  H.  N.  zTiL  8.  ■.  4),  ion  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  hi*  pnUic 
career  in  B.C.  103,  when  >till  young,  by  aecnting 
T.  Albuciut,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (rapateiufae)  in  that  province  :  Cn.  Pom- 
peioi  Stnibo,  who  had  been  qnaeitor  to  Albn- 
ciu*,  wiahed  to  conduct  the  praeecation.  But  woa 
obliged  to  giro  way  to  Caeaar.  Albuciiu  waa  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caeaar  delirered  on 
this  occasion  waa  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  groU  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  npon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabeila, 
(Suet.  Com.  &S.)  He  waa  corole  aedile  in  B.  c.  90 
in  the  coosolship  of  hi*  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribonnihip 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  waa  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  eonsui- 
■bip,  without  having  been  praetor,  and  waa  atrongly 
(upported  by  the  ariatoctacy,  and  as  atnn^y  Vf- 
poaed  by  the  popnlar  party.  Thia  contest  waa, 
indeed,  aa  Aaooniu*  statea,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribonea  of  the  plebe, 
P.  Sulpicios  and  P.  Antistios,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caeaar  could  not  be  elected  oonml 
without  a  Tiolation  of  the  lez  Annali* ;  bat  since 
be  persevered  is  ^)ite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bune* had  reooorae  to  anns,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leader*  of  the  popnlar 
party ;  but  upon  hi*  deportoie  to  Greece  ta  prase- 
cute  the  war  against  Mithridatea,  Marina  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  posaeeskm  of  the  city  (b.  c  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caenr  waa 
•  member  of  the  college  of  poDti& 

C.  Caesar  was  resaided  as  one  of  the  chief  oiar 
tor*  and  poet*  of  hi*  age^  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speaker*  in  the  *ecoDd  book 
of  hi*  "De  Ontore."  Wit  wa*  the  chief  chano- 
tcristic  of  Caesar'*  onUoty,  in  which  he  waa  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  waa  deScient 
in  power  and  energy.  Hi*  tragedie*  wer$  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  bj  the 
same  defect*  as  hi*  oratory.  Hi*  contemporary 
Acciu*  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximu*  (iii.  7.  S  11)<  to  have  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  a*  very  inferior  to  hi*  own.  The  name*  of 
two  of  hi*  tragedie*  are  preaerved,  the  "  Adnistua" 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OimmaiL  TkU.  il  p.  301, 
when  all  the  passage*  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  Oell. 
iv.  6  i  Appion,  B.  C.  i.  72 ;  VaL  Max.  t.  3.  8  3 ; 
Suet.  CaL  60 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  9.  §  2.  The  fiagmenU 
of  his  ontion*  are  given  by  Meyer,  Orai.  Homam. 
f^vgm:  p.  330,  &c  Re*pecting  hi*  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Grudti$dUM  7>xi^o</i«B,p.lS98i  and 
Weichert,  Peet.  laUlULf.  137.) 

1 1.  It.  Juuua  L.  r.  L.  H.  Cauab,  «aa  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  hi*  u*ter  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  wa*  con*al  a,  u  64  with  C.  Marciu* 
Figultt*,  and  belonged,  like  hi*  father,  to  the  ari*- 
tOcratical  party.  In  tlie  debate  in  the  aernto,  in 
BL  G.  63,  respecting  the  pnaiahmeut  of  the  Catil^ia- 
rian  conspiratora,  ha  voted  ibr  the  death  of  the 
conapintor*,  among  whom  wa*  the  husband  of  hi* 
own  *i*ter,  P.  Lentulns  Sunt  L.  Caeaar  *aeina 
to  have  remained  at  Roma  aome  years  after  bia 
conaulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  B.a 
52,  wo  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C  Caesar,  aftei^ 
wards  the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  break- 
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ingODt  of  thedvil  war  in  49,  when  he  aaM|iMiel 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  howevct,  as  sdii* 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  wonld  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocney,  for  he  continued  to  hie  M 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  sad  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  can  of  the  citj  ia  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  Is 
luive  Rome  to  quell  the  nvolt  of  the  kgnit  ia 
Italy.  L.  Caeaar,  however,  waa  now  adiaaeed  ia 
yean,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  enefgy  to  keip 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Roane  in  onier:  kon 
much  confusion  and  contention  arase  during  Ania- 
ny*«  absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caeav 
preaerved  neutnlity  aa  &r  aa  poaaible,  thsegh  he 
nther  bvouied  the  patty  of  the  eonapiiatm  thai 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rooe  aooa  afitt 
thi*  event,  and  spent  scane  time  at  NeapoUayTlieR 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dssp- 
rously  iU.  Fram  Ncapidia  ha  went  to  Aiids,  M 
baa  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  Septemko,  kit 
did  not  take  hia  seat  in  the  senate,  ssthcr  sa  ac- 
eoont,  or  nndei  the  plea,  of  ill-healtk.  L.  Caoar 
had  ezpreesed  to  Cieen  at  Neapoli*  hi*  ftf^ 
tion  of  OoiabeUa'*  oppoaitiaa  to  hia  colkagae  A*- 
tony ;  and  a*  aoon  a*  the  latter  left  Rcoae  kt  Hi- 
tina,  at  the  doae  of  the  yeai^  ha  openly  jaiaed  Ike 
acnatorial  party.  It  waa  on  tha  prepoaal  of  L> 
Caaaar,  in  B.  c.  43,  that  tha  agniian  kw  of  Aa- 
tony  wa*  repealed ;  bnt  he  appoeud  the  wiaha  af 
the  more  violent  of  hi*  party,  who  daaiiad  nr  I* 
be  dechued  againat  Antony  aa  aa  enaiy  of  tks 
stats,  and  he  carried  a  propoaitioB  ia  tla  Mast* 
that  the  contest  ahonld  be  called  a  "  tmaalt,'  sad 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  be  fueosed  IW 
P.  Sulpidna,  and  not  C.  Caanni  or  tie  B—ji 
Hirtius  and  Pkaaa,  a*  the  men  riolant  af  Us 
party  wished,  should  be  eatnisted  with  the  nr 
against  Dolabeila.  His  object  then  was  to  paeml 
matten  coming  to  soldi  eztremitaea  aa  to  precMe 
all  hopea  of  nconciUatioa ;  bat,  after  the  defa*  li 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  oaa  of  iks 
fint  to  express  hi*  opinion  in  &Tonr  of  i 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  atata.  On  the  e 
ment  of  the  triumvinte,  at  the  latter  end  rf  tkit 
year,  L.  Caesar  wa*  included  in  the  proacii|tiaa; 
his  name  was  the  second  ia  the  hst,  and  tie  M 
which  was  put  dovm  by  his  own  uade.  He  nak 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  *i*ter,  Julia,  who  wilk 
soma  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  ■*• 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  men  of  hia.  He  *•• 
not  a  man  of  mnch  power  of  mind,  bat  had  ■■• 
influence  in  the  *tata  throogh  hia  finnily  iiiiiiii  I'W 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Ordli,  Ouamod.  ML 
iL  p.  314 ;  Sail  CU.  17;  Dioa  Cass,  xxxvii.  C.  1*! 
CaQs.iB.<7.  rii.  6&,ACi.8(  DionOass.xlii.3*, 
xlviL6,8;  Appian,  &  C  iv.  12. 37 :  Pht.i<A 
19,  CSiD.  46;  Uf.  E^  120;  VelL  PkC  ii.  iJl 
Fhtr.  iv.  6.  g  4.)  , 

12.  Jdlu,  the  daa^ter  of  No.  9,  lad  sislvM 
No.  11.    [JuLU.] 

IB.  L.JuuusL.r.L.H.CAaBAB,aoBofNkll> 
with  whom  he  is  Mwetiiae*  eoafcoaded  by  oadoa 
writer*,  thooflk  he  i*  OMially  dJ*tingBi*fccd  &<■ 
hi*  lather  by  the  addition  to  his  nasi*  tt/bm  « 
uMesoBM.  On  the  breaking  eat  of  the  civil  «at 
in  II.C.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Fw- 
peian  party,  sithoii^  hi*  father  wa*  C*e>*''> 
legate.  It  waa  probably  for  thi*  naaeo,  and  •■ 
account  of  hi*  family  coanexiaa  with  CasMi 
that  Pompcy  acnt  him  with  the  paetoi  Rmoh  M 
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Ommt,  vha  m  thai  M  Ariafanm,  with  mum 
papoakbrpnrca.  Ahho^  Umm  did  not  UDsant 
Is  Boch,  Cmemu  aniled  himadf  of  ths  opporta- 
litr  ta  MBd  lack  by  L.  Caou  41m  tcnw  «  which 
hi  wfM  wilbdnw  Amb  I«ily.  Ciean>  Kir  L. 
Chnv  It  MistaiDM  oa  hi*  tn,j  lack  to  Pompey, 
ad  •hathcr  he  waa  jcaloua  at  not  hariog  been 
(■pidjed  himadf  or  for  aome  other  rcaaoo,  he 
ifakt  with  the  utmost  ooDtenipt  of  Lncini,  and 
aik  Ua  a  bondla  of  looei  bnoBi-alicki  («»pw 
afataf).  Ponpay  aoit  him  badk  agun  to  the 
eaoay  with  freah  ptoposab,  bnt  the  negotiadoo, 
aakwcUkDowii,  came  to  nothing.  (Can.B.C.i.9, 
S,  10;  Cib od  ^M. Tii.  IS, U,  16 ;  DiaaOHLxli.6.) 
In  the  couZK  of  tha  name  year  (&a  49),  L.  Cae- 
■r  lepiind  to  Afiica,  and  had  tha  enaimand  of 
Chpea  CDtraatad  to  him,  which  he  doeited,  how 
ercr,  oa  the  approach  of  Corio  from  Sicily,  who 
IBM  with  a  huge  force  to  oppoae  the  Pompeiaa 
fifj.  (Can.  B.  C  iL  23 ;  Dion  Caia.  xli.  41.) 
Tkice  yean  afterwarda  (a.  c.  46),  we  find  U  Cae- 
■r  vrring  aa  proqnaeator  to  Cato  in  U&a.  After 
tka  leith  of  Cato,  who  comantted  hie  mi  to  hie 
ore,  he  penuded  tha  inhalnlanta  cf  Utica  to  nr- 
mia  the  town  to  the  dictaier,  and  to  thiow  them- 
•dra  span  hia  mercy.  Lodu  himaelf  ma  pav- 
dned  t^  the  dictator,  aeaoiding  to  the  expreet 
iWiwit  of  Hiithu,  thoDsli  other  writen  my  that 
In  «a»  put  to  death  by  hit  order.  It  it  oeitain 
(kit  he  vat  mordered  ahntly  aftenrardt;  but  it 
««■  probably  not  tke  dictator'!  doingv  ■*  aaeh  an 
act  woald  have  beeo  quite  oppoied  to  CVmar't 
mil  demency,  and  net  catted  for  by  any  cinnm- 
•uuMe.  He  prefa^ily  6U  a  Tictim  to  the  fury  of 
tke  dirtatot't  toldiua,  who  may  hare  been  exatpe- 
nted  igainat  him  by  the  cdicmottioce  mentioned 
bj  Saetaaina.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  88,  89;  Pint  Cbt 
Mia.  66;  Ck.  od  F)mu  is.  7;  Uioi  Oaia.  zliii 
12i  SocL  Oaa.  76.) 

14.  C.  Jiaius  CABsam  the  gnnd&thcr  of  the 
iicUiiir,  ae  we  learn  faom  the  Fatti.  Itii  quite  nn- 
MRtin  who  the  father  of  thitCaiutwaiu  Dmiaann 
cniMtaict,  that  hie  fiuher  may  have  been  a  ton  of 
No,  4  lod  a  bnnher  of  Na  6,  and  periiapa  tha 
C  Jvliiit,  the  aeoator,  who  ia  imd  to  hare  written 
*  Rmau  hittoiy  in  Oieek,  about  B.  c  143.  (lir. 
S^  £3.)  We  know  nothing  mon  of  the  srandr 
bk«r  of  tha  dictator,  except  Uat  ha  maiiied  Mai^ 
cit,  whence  hia  giandaoo  taced  hia  deeoent  firom 
Hm  king  Aneaa  Ifardui.  (Snet  Caa.  6.)  It  it 
oajectaRd  by  eaaM  writen.  that  the  pmetor  Cae- 
>u,  who  died  aoddcnly  at  Rome,  ia  the  mme  aa 
*ke  nbjeet  of  the  pneeot  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  rii. 
»t.ff) 

!&■  C  Jiaiva  Caibab,  the  ton  of  No.  14,  and 
Ac  &thci  of  the  dictator,  waa  pmetor,  thongh  in 
*W  year  ii  oneectain,  and  died  nddenly  at  Pitae 
a  Bi  G.  84,  whila  dreedng  himtrlf,  when  hie  ton 
m  nxttea  jean  of  age.  Tha  latter,  in  hit  cnnile 
m^ImUp,  ■.(&,  65,  ediibitad  gmnet  in  hit  fiither'i 
MWD.  (Saet  Oaa.  1;  F&t.M.N.  ni.  58.  t.  54, 
u»ii-3.Ll6.)  Hit  wife  watAnnIia.[ADBBLiA.j 
IS.  JvLU,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Jdlu.] 
17.  Six.  Julius  C.  r.  Cabsab,  ion  of  No.  14, 
•nd  ilie  aade  of  the  dictator,  waa  contui  in  B.c  91, 
!■<* bc&R  the  bteakii«  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Piin. 
H.K  iL  83.  a,  85,  xxxiiL  3.  a.  17;  Eatrop.  t.  S  ; 
"*<iill8t  Onit.T.  18;  Obteqn.  114.)  The 
*■■•  of  hit  gmndbther  ia  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
■■■■'  f«ti,thioi^  a  break  in  the  itone ;  otherwite 
■•Bight  kaw  baen  aU*  to  taca  fiirther  back  the 
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MMitan  of  the  dielaiar.  Thia  Sex.  Caeaar  mntt 
not  be  confounded, at  he  ia  by  Appian (B.C.i. 40), - 
with  L.  Juliut  Caeiar,  who  wat  contui  in  a.  &  M, 
in  the  fint  year  of  the  Social  war.    [See  Now  9.J 

The  foUowing  coin,  which  repratenta  on  the  <^ 
Tone  the  heal  of  Fallat  winged,  and  on  the  rarene 
a  woman  driring  a  two-horn  chariot,  prafcaUy  be- 
lo^lo  thit  Omar, 


18.  C.  Jiaitw  C.  P.  C.  N.  Cab«ab,  the  dictator, 
ton  rf  No.  15  and  Amelia,  wat  bom  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  c.  100,  in  the  contnlihip  of  C.  llariua  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valeriot  Flaccna,  and  wat  conteqoently  tix 
yout  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cioera.  He  had 
neariy  completed  hit  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
hit  muider  on  the  1 5th  of  Mareh,  a.  c.  44.  Caetar 
wat  dotely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
mairiase  of  hit  aunt  JnlJa  with  the  great  Mariut. 
who  oDUined  the  election  of  hit  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialii,  when  he  wat  only  thirteen 
yean  of  age.  (a  c.  87.)  Marini  died  in  the  fellow^ 
ing  year;  and,  notwiuittanding  the  murder  of  hit 
own  rdationi  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  fin" 
midabia  forces  with  which  Sulh  wat  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caeaar  attached  himtdf  to  the  poto- 
lar  tide,  and  oTen  married,  in  &  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  diief  oppo- 
nento  of  SoUa.  He  wat  then  only  terentcen  yean 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cotsutia,  a 
wealthy  heirett  belonging  to  the  eqnettrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probabhr  been  betrothed  by  the 
with  of  bit  fiitber,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caeiar  diroreed  Coetutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna'i 
daughter ;  bnt  rach  an  open  declaration  in  fiiTotir 
of  the  popular  party  proroked  the  anger  of  SnUa, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  B.  c  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  W  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
■me  way  at  he  ordered  Pompey  to  dirorce  A»- 
tiatia,  and  M.  Pito  hit  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.  Pompey  and  Pite  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caeaar  Rfuaed  to  part  with  bii  wife,  and  wai  conie- 
quently  pmicribed,  and  deprired  of  bii  priesthood, 
hit  wife't  dower,  and  bit  own  fortune.  Hii  life 
wat  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  wat  obliged  to 
conceal  himtelf  for  lome  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabinee,  till  the  Vestal  rirgina  and  his  frienda  ob- 
tained hit  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  it  mid  to  hare  obterred,  when 
they  pleaded  hit  youth  and  inaignificance,  "  that 
that  boy  would  aome  day  or  another  be  the  rnin  of 
the  arittoency,  for  that  there  were  many  Marinaea 
in  him." 

Thia  waa  the  firat  proof  whidi  Caeaar  gare  of 
the  leaolntion  and  decision  of  character  which  dia- 
tingnitbed  him  throoghoat  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  b.  c.  81,  where  he 
terred  hit  firat  campaign  under  M.  Minncini  Ther- 
mal, who  wat  engaged  in  the  sirge  of  Mjtilenc, 
which  waa  tha  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
againtt  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermna  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medea  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  hia  fleet,  and,  on 
hia  Rtnm  to  the  camp,  he  took  pott  in  the  capture' 
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of  Mytilene  (b.  c.  80),  and  waa  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  genenl  with  a  dvie  crown  for  taring  the 
life  of  a  rellow-ioldier.  H«  next  aerred  under  P. 
Sulpieioi,  in  Cilicia,  in  &  c.  78,  bnt  had  acarcely 
entered  apon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  wherenpon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

H.  Aemilini  I^epidni,  the  consul,  had  alraady 
attempted  to  readnd  the  act*  of  Sidla.  He  waa 
oppoeed  by  hit  colleague  Q.  Catuloi,  and  the  itate 
waa  once  more  in  anna.  This  waa  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaden  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recOTer  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  lets  tagadona  and  long-aighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  arailed  them- 
selres  of  it.  Bnt  he  saw  that  the  time  bad  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidns, 
and  thereibie  remained  neutiaL 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  yeara  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accuMd,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77V,  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  proTinoe  of  Maoe- 
donia.  On.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  oonanl  in 
81,  belonged  to  Solla^  P*rty,  which  waa  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  tinried  out  by  Cae- 
sar; bnt,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  delended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  choien  bam  the  senate.  Caesar, 
bowerer,  gained  great  fiuna  by  thia  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possetsed  powers  of  oratoiy 
which  bid  &ir  to  place  him  among  the  fint  speakeia 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (a,  c  76),  at  the  request 
of  die  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  B.  a  63)  of  extortion  in  Oreece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conriction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratoiy,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  tame  year,  to  study  under  ApoUonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cioero's  teachers; 
but  in  his  Toyage  thither  ha  was  captured  off 
Miletns,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
latet,  with  whom  the  teaa  of  the  Hediternuiean 
then  swanned.  In  this  island  he  was  detained* 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talenta  &an 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
tome  Milenan  Teasels,  orerpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Fergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwaids  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  waa  their  pritoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodet,  where  he  ttudied  under  ApoUoniut 
for  a  thort  time,  but  toon  afUrwardt  eroMad  over 
into  Atia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Itfithridatie  war 
again  in  a.  a  74.  Here,  although  ha  held  no  pnb- 
lie  oflioe,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  tameyear,  in  eonseqnenca 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff  in  his  absence,  in 
the  phwe  of  his  uncle  C.  AnreUna  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  uted  ereiy  meant 
to  incnaae  hit  popnhuity.  His  aSible  mannen, 
and  still  mote  hit  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
heartt  of  the  people.  At  hit  printe  fottme  was 
not  large,  be  toon  bad  reconrte  to  the  otnian,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  wat  sura 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  waa  about  thia  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  inttasd  of  hit  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
be  probably  lerred  for  only  a  thort  time,  aa  he  it 
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not  mentioned  during  the  neat  thne  yeta  (k  c 
73-71 )  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wan  wUd  wot 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Hitfaidatat,  Sfsr- 
taeus,and  Sertorina. 

The  year  a,  a  70  was  a  mcmoEsUe  one,  st  use 
of  Sulla's  most  important  aitentioiis  in  the  emfr 
tntion  were  then  repealed.  This  was  cUeOyvwisg 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  IL  Cnam. 
Pompey  had  been  eoe  of  Snlls'k  steady  lapparlm, 
and  was  now  at  the  heigfat  of  hia  glory ;  bat  ka 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enenies  sassg 
the  aristocracy,  and  ha  was  that  led  to  jdi  Is 
some  extent  the  popnhr  party.  It  was  PoBpej^ 
doing  that  the  ttibunidal  power  was  lettand  ia 
this  year ;  and  it  waa  abo  thimgh  his  sifpeit  Ait 
the  law  of  L.  Amclint  Cotta,  Caemrit  mieis^  wis 
carried,  by  which  the  jndida  wcra  taken  saigr 
from  the  senate,  who  hid  poiaesstd  then  exdi- 
sivdy  for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  Ike 
senate,  eqnites,  and  tribnni  aetarii.  These  lets- 
sures  wen  also  strongly  supported  by  Oaesv,  vks 
thus  came  into  dose  connexion  with  Pcmpy.  Hs 
also  spoke  in  &v«ir  of  the  Plotia  lex  kt  rtcsDiag 
from  exile  theee  who  had  joined  M.  Unidai  ii 
B.  c  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorina  aikar  the  dmtk 
of  the  bitter. 

Caesar  eblaiind  tin  qaaeatotihip  in  &  c  it. 
In  thia  year  be  lott  hit  annt  Jalia,  the  widevif 
Maiioa,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daagklir 
of  Cinna.  He  prononnoed  ontiont  onr  bi&  tf 
them  in  the  {onun,  in  which  ha  took  the  effota- 
nity  of  patting  a  panegyric  npco  the  fonserlcaim 
of  the  popuhu  party.  The  funeral  sf  his  aaat  pt- 
dneed  a  great  sensation  at  Roma,  aa  he  eaassd  Iks 
imasea  of  Marina,  who  had  been  dedand  aa  tamj 
of  Uie  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  jirBiassinn :  tkey 
were  wdcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  ]■» 
pie,  who  were  delighted  to  sea  their  faiwr  iina- 
rite  brought,  as  it  were^  into  pnblie  again.  Attw 
the  fimual  of  hia  wifo,  ha  went,  aa  qntstsr  is 
Antittius  Vetns,  into  the  pmvinee  af  fnither  S|ait. 

On  his  return  to  Raoie,  in  B.  a  67,  Cisnr 
married  Pompda,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Paopeiat 
Rnfus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dielttw 
Sulla.  Thia  marriage  with  oot  of  the  Pah 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  ceasat  Us 
union  still  more  dosdy  with  Pompey,  whs  wm 
now  mere  fiivoumbly  inclined  than  ever  to  Iks 
popular  party.  Cttmr  e^eriy  pramoMd  sU  kn 
views,  and  rendered  him  moat  effidtnt  i 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  ttrength  of  tha  I 
could  be  broken  by  meana  of  Poopey,  he  I 
would  soon  rite  to  power,  seeare  aa  ha  was  af  tke 
&vour  of  the  peopjei  He  according^  sappanid 
tha  proposal  of  the  tribune  Oabinins  fi  ctnfaiisf 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  agaiairt  tke 
puatea  with  unlimited  powers :  this  imasaii  *a 
viewed  with  the  atmoat  jealoaay  by  the  aristsaacy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  betweea  Ihoe 
andPompey.  In  the  same  year,  Cawar  waa  ehtwd 
one  of  the  superintendent*  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expoadiag  tf 
its  repaiiB  a  large  sum  of  mcney  from  his  prirala 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  a.  c  66,  Oaeasr  spia 
aatitled  Pompey  by  tappotting,  ahmg  with  O- 
oen,  the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridabe 
war  wat  committed  to  Posapey.  At  the  tad  ■ 
thit  Tear,  the  first  Catilinansa  canapincy,  as  it 
is  called,  waa  fbnaed,  in  which  Caeear  ie  aid  by 
sone  wiilera  to  hate  taken  aa  aetrra  part.  BM 
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Am  h  probaUy  a  ■hen-  uncBtka  cf  his  caoniw  in 
iBtCT  tinea,  as  Canv  tad  almdy,  tlinagh  hi*  fik> 
war  witk  the  |na|ife  and  hit  annaziai  with  Pom- 
yey,  tmry  pnuftLt  of  obtaimsg  the  highest  offices 
ia  the  elate.  He  had  been  alnady  eieeted  to  the 
camfe  aedileahip,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  fgUowing  jear  (a.  c.  65),  with  M.  Bibnlos  as 
his  ii»llia|ni<i  It  was  nsnaj  (at  thoae  magistmles 
wha  wished  to  win  tlie  sActioBS  of  tits  psopbi  to 

rid  farga  aams  of  maaej  in  their  sedileship  upon 
pvbiie  games  aad  buildiagi ;  but  the  sedilsuip 
af  Csi  lat  and  Bibnlos  mipiused  in  msgniBcenee 
sB  that  had  preceded  it.  Cseaar  was  obliged  to 
bsRvw  imrge  soma  of  mone^  sgsin ;  he  hsd  long 
nee  spent  his  jNciTsts  fertiuie,  and,  acmding  to 
PtalanjL,  was  1300  talenU  in  debt  betore  he  held 
say  pafalie  offiea.  Kbolna  centribated  to  the  ex- 
awiits,  bat  Cafsar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popalazitj  beaune  nnboandcd.  Anzioos  to 
mrve  the  iccoUection  of  the  people  in  &TOar  of 
the  Ifarian  paity,  lie  eaased  the  lUtnea  of  Msiiu 
sad  the  lepigeentations  of  his  Tictoties  in  the  Jd- 
gaitkiiie  and  Cimbrian  wan,  which  had  been  all 
deatnjed  by  SnUa,  to  be  privately  lestoied,  and 
phced  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  moniing 
the  city  was  in  the  iiigfaett  state  of  excitement: 
the.TcaeiBiM  and  other  friends  of  Marint  cried 
with  jojr  a*  the  sight  of  his  cosntenanee  again,  and 
greeted  Ci^anr  with  shonta  of  applanae:  the  senate 
ssaaildKl.  and  Q.  Catolns  sccnsed  Cseasr  of  s 
hTUM.h  of  a  pouriTe  kw ;  hot  the  popular  ezeite- 
■sat  waa  ao  gnat,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
aajr  Birassirrri  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
slilsin  by  a  plebiseitum  an  eztnuirdinaty  mission 
Is  Aegjrpt,  writh  the  Tiew  pnbsUy  of  obtaining 
■saey  to  nay  off  his  debts,  but  was  dsftated  in 
hia  ebjtct  by  the  aristoaaej,  who  got  some  of  the 
liiliaai  a  to  pat  thdr  nto  upon  the  measue. 

la  K.  CL  64  he  waa  ^ipointed  to  preside,  in  plaea 
af  tha  pgaetor,  ss  judex  qnaestianis,  in  trials  fur 
■aider,   and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
sf  asuider  who  had  put  any  ons  to  death  in  the 
prssiriwtiena  ef  Solk,  altboq|fa  they  had   been 
spedaDy  axoiBtod  6an  pnmshmant  by  ons  of 
SaOa'^   lawa.    This  he  pcDbaUy  did  in  order  to 
pane  tke  wary  (or  tha  trnd  of  C.  Rahirius  in  the 
Mbwiag  jear.     He  also  took  an  netiTe  part  in 
aapporting  the  aonriao  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Sei>' 
T^as  RoUos,  which  was  brought  forward  at  tha 
dose  of  a.  c  84,  inanediatdy  aiier  the  tribunes 
cntetwd  npon  thsir  offietL     The  pnnsions  of  this 
Isw  wei«  af  sadi  sn  extensiTe  kind,  and  eoufeiied 
huse  and  extiaardinaiy  powers  npon  the 
siMiiiniis  fur  distributing  the  huds,  that  Caa- 
aar  coold  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  caiiied ; 
not  wish  another  person 
popalsrity   which    would    result 
although  his  podtion  oont- 
pcHed  him  to  support  it.     It  wss  of  oouise  misted 
hy  the  aristoeiaey ;  snd  Cicen,  who  had  now  st- 
tsdnd  himarlf  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
csasabhip,  the  1st  of  Jsnosiy,  B.  c.  63.    The  law 
was  ahatlly  afterwards  drappied  by  Rnllns  himself. 
Tha  next  uifaiiiiii  of  the  popular  party  was 
adspted  at  tha  instigBtian  of  Caesar.     Thirty-six 
ycsiB  befcns  in  a.  c.  100,  L,  Appuleius  Satominns, 
the  tribane  af  the  jlebt,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besiepd  in  the  Capitol,  snd  put 
ts  death  whaa  Ik  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
tsf  WBlsi^    Caesar  now  indoeed  the  tribime 
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aar  coald  hardly  have  i 
mad.  ha  ptohaUy  did 
ta   obtani    tha   popola 


T.  Atins  Lahimns  Is  aecnss  C.  Rahirias,  an  i^ed 
senstor,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desiiB  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  anns  in  fntore 
against  tha  popnlai  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
fiuther  the  power  of  the  tribunen  Rabiriut  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perdnellio  or  treason  ssainst 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  lumost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestss.  Hs  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
dnnmriri  peiduellionis,  who  wen  usually  appointed 
for  this  poipose  by  the  conitia  centniiata,  but  on  the 
present  oceuion  wen  nominated  by  the  pnetor. 
Caesar  himself  snd  bis  rdstire  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  aeeor^ng  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Taipeian  rock. 
RaUrins,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  ot 
ntpealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  dnomvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  pnetor  Q.  Hetellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  aecordance  with  an  old  kw,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitk  centariata  in 
the  Campus  Hartius  from  being  suiprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  ilome  scaicely  ex- 
tendni  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  naefiil  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  nu^strstes.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  neoessarr  to 
renew  die  proiecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
iiad  been  instituted  had  beat  ahwady  io  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  loot  in  the  Huns  year  (&  c 
63)  an  accusation  against  C  Piio,  who  had  been 
consul  in  &  c,  67,  and  afterwards  bad  the  govern- 
meat  of  the  province  of  Qallk  Narbonensis. 
Piso  srss  acqutted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximns  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidatea  lor  it  wen  Q.  Lutatins  Catulos,  Q. 
Servilius  laoricus,  aad  Caesar.  Catulos  and 
Servilins  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  moet  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
neatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulns  became  appre- 
hensive ss  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
a^  privately  offered  him  krge  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  ivithdiaw  firom  the  contest. 
Caeear,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  mora  to  carry  bis  election.  He  sras  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themaelvea.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
pnetor  lor  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocnicy 
thought  this  a  kvonnble  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribeiy, 
to  induce  Cicen  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spiratois.  That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwaids  hsve  been  chaiged  bjr  the  aris- 
tocncy  with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  B.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  then  is  no  aatii&ctory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  be  wouU  have  embarked  in  such  a  nsh  scheme. 
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For  though  he  would  probaUr  hare  had  nttio 
•ernple  u  to  the  meant  he  employed  to  obtun  hu 
ends,  he  waa  still  no  rath,  reckless  adTentorer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramUe  &r 
power:  ho  now  possessed  unbonnded  inflneitce 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
eonsnlship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  wonld  hare  had  greater  reason  to 
foar  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  nni- 
Tersal  amirchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  Ath  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  eontrarr  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  tar  the  aenate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  reoomniended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  eustody  in  the  five 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  0[nnion  in  &vour  of  death 
bepn  to  hesitate;  but  the  qweeh  of  M.  Cato 
con6rmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  fsvonr  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  hrfi  the 
srnate-faonse  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  peiaon. 

The  next  year,  B.  c.  62,  Caesar  waa  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulns  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoiatioo  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  B.  c:  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Porapcy.  This  proposal  waa  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  al  gratifying  Pompey's 
vanity,  and  bumbling  the  aristocracy,  than  &wn 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advie- 
able  to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almoat  torn 
nsnnder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Melel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  eitixens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citisens  micht  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  doquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  frvm  their 
ofScea.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey's  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunaL  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictora,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  fiur.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  ofiisred  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  lie 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate^  loaded  with  praises,  and  leetorMl  to  his 
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ofBceL    It  wasaoompieteddeatsftbeatiiMM|b   ] 
Bnt,not  disheartened  by  this  Uhre,  thynnM    1 
to  aim  another  Uaw  at  Cseni;      Pnmdisgi    \ 
against  the  aecamplioea  in  Catiline's  tsansisij 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aiistwiacj  gsl  il 
Vettins  and  Q.  Carina,  vrho  had  bsen  tm  rf  Ihs 
ehief  informers  against  the  ooufsiatacs,  ts  team 
Coeaar  of  having  been  privy  to  iL   BatlliisstkB)l 
equally  £uled.  Caesar  called  apon  Ota*  ts  taHj 
thist  he  had  of  his  own  aceoid  given  Um  eiidesn 
respecting  the  eonspiracy,  and  so  ceM|ifcle  est  Ui 
triumph,  that  Cniins  was  deprived  of  the  icvsiii 
which  W  been  voted  him  for  haviag  bees  lie 
first  to  reveal  the  eooapoacy,  and  Vettias  wsseat 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  pcaetonUp,  tah 
comstanes  occurred  whidi  created  a  giisi  ttirsi 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  inlzigns  with  fatftt, 
Caenr's  wife,  and  had  entered  Osessr's  Imsm  is 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  tbu  Bona  Dea,  at  vkidi 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  praimt.  sad  vliieh 
vras  always  celebrated  at  the  boose  of  one  rf  tkt 
higher  magistrBtes.  He  was  detected  sad  luaagbl 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divoRed  his  «iiF,  ks 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  has 
was  a  fevourite  with  the  pei^le.  and  ws>  clndjr 
ooimeeled  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  ysai  Pa- 
pey  letumed  to  Rome  from  the  Mithiidstie  mu, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  piaetanh^  Oscar  ak- 
lained  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  acSl.  Bit 
his  debts  hsd  tww  become  so  great,  and  his  atdt 
ton  so  chmwrons  for  payment,  that  he  ois  Mfi 
to  apply  to  Crasaus  for  aasiataaoe  befoic  kansf 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Ciaasas  beisM 
sure^r  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  hit  fnait; 
but  these  and  other  drcmnatanees  detainsd  hia  it 
hmg  that  ha  did  not  teach  his  province  till  i» 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  M  bm 
oonfined  afanost  exclusively  to  political  life;  lal 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportDnity  of  diiflsTiB| 
that  geniiu  for  war  which  has  enrolled  his  ssas 
among  the  gretOest  generals  of  the  world,  lis  wis 
now  for  the  iint  time  at  the  head  «f  a  ngds 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  ha  knew  how  tsasb 
use  of  it  He  commrneed  his  raiapaign  by  nh- 
doing  the  mountainons  tribes  ef  Lasitanis,  wHA 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  rfte 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci,  and  giiatd 
many  other  advantages  over  the  eaeiay.  Hit 
troops  sainted  him  as  imperatOT,  and  the  losli 
honoured  him  by  a  pnUie  tfaanksgiTingi  Hit 
civil  reputation  pncnred  hun  equal  rsnown,  ni 
he  left  the  province  with  great  icpnlatiMi,  sA> 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  letomod  to  Rome  in  the  sama^  ■ 
the  following  year,  &  a  60,  a  little  befcre  tk 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  um* 
sor.  He  laid  didm  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  isae 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  cans!- 
ship.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presowe  m 
the  city  was  neceasaiy;  but  as  he  could  not  taiti 
the  city  without  re&nquishing  his  triumpk,  be 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  ban  tin 
usual  Uw,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  Ui  sh 
sence.  As  this,  however,  was  strongly  ff'^ 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  reJuMjuiW 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  esndi- 
date  for  the  conaulshipL  The  other  coatpellKi" 
were  L.  Luoceius  and  M.  Calpumias  BibgJs*> 
the  fonner  belonged  to  the  papiilar.{ai9,  bat  Iks 
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'^tittle,  -who   I>ad  been  Caenr't  coHngne  in  the 

.  4fHileaiiip  and  praetonhip,  wu  a  wann  rapparter 

W  die  ariatooacy,     Cwnr's  gnst  popularity  eom- 

(iuul  with  Pompey'i  interat  tendered  hii  election 

certain  ;  but  that  he  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 

•ppuaite  party,  the  arittocracy  used  imraeaie  exer- 

tiaua,  and  oontiibated  laige  nunaof  money  in  Older 

to  cany  the  election  of  Bibulos.     And  they  nw- 

cecded.      Caeaar  and  Bibnlni  were  deeted  oonnila. 

Bat  to  picirent  Oteiar  fiom  obtaining  a  prorince  in 

which   h«   might  diitingiiiah  himself   the  tenate 

aangoed  aa  the  pmrineea  of  the  ooniale-eleet  the 

eu«af  the  wooda  and  of  the  public  paituieg,    Itwae 

appanntly  after  faia  elertiop,  and  not  pieTJooaly  aa 

mnmt  wiitera  atate,  that  ha  entered  into  that  coali- 

tioa  with  PcHDpey  aad  M.  Craaana,  nanally  known 

hg  the  namr  af  the  first  triomTiiate;     Caeaar  on 

hia  iwttmi    to  Roma   had  ibund    Porapey  more 

_        than  eTcr  finmi  tlie  aiiatocncy.     The 

•  had  moat  nnwiaely  eppeaed  the  ratification 

sf  Pompey^  acts  in  Asia  and  aa  assignment  of  lands 

which  be  had  prooised  to  his  Tetaiaas.     For  the 

eooqucnir  of  the  cast  and  tha  greatestman  in  Rome 

to  he  thna  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 

have  the  power  at  fiilfiUing  the  promises  which  he 

to  bis  Asiatic  dients  and  his  Teteran 

I  insalta  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 

afl  die  Irss.  becaose  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 

aa  Bany  of  hia  enemies  ftned  he  intended,  at  the 

hoad  tt  his  anay,  aad  bare  carried  all  hia  meaaures 

by  the  awoad.     Ha  waa  thereiaie  quite  R>dy  to 

ill  SI  1 1  the  ariatscney  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 

wx,  who  pmaniaed  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 

aetL       Caeaaw,  howerer,  rcpieaented    tliat    tliey 

ahoald  have  great  difiicalty  in  carrying  their  point 

anlesa  they  detached  M.  Craaao*  from  the  aris- 

tonaey,  who  by  hia  position,  ooonexiona,  and  atill 

aiore  fay  hia  immenae  wealth,  had  great  influence 

at  Romci     Pooapey  and  Craaans  had  for  a  long 

tiaie  paat  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 

Tonriifid  by  mearu  of  Caeaar,  and  tlw  three  entered 

lata  aa  agiaeanent  to  support  oaie  another,  and  to 

diTido  the  power  between  themaelTea,     This  first 

triamniale,  aa  it  is  called,  waa  therefore  merely  a 

ptivate  ^{reeiBent  between  the  three  moat  power- 

fal  Bcn  at  Rome ;  it  waa  not  a  magiatraey  like 

the  aeeODd ;  aod  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 

secret,  till  the  pneeedings  of  Caeaar  in  hia  conaol- 

aUp  aiiewed,  that  ha  waa  anpponed  by  a  power 

ffcault  which  it  was  in  Tain  for  his  enemies  to 

la  B.  c,  59,  Caeaar  entered  open  the  eonankhip 
with  IL  ffibaloa.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
II  Bill  r  the  seaata  more  amenaUe  to  public  opinion, 
by  caaaing  all  its  praeeedings  to  be  taken  down 
aad  pnbludied  doily.  Hia  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward aa  agnuian  hw,  which  had  been  long  de- 
naaded  by  the  peoplo,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hilliiilii  pterented  from  being  carried.  We  hare 
aaas  that  the  ^;iariBn  law  of  Rollns,  intnidnced  in 
&  a  9i,  was  dropped  by  its  pnpoaer ;  aod  the 
agrariaa  law  of  Flanns,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  pieeediag  year  (a.  c  60),  had  been  anceess- 
fally  oppueid  ^  the  aristocraey,  although  it  was 
aaBMUleJ  by  tha  whole  power  sf  Fompey.  The 
prariaioas  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law  are  not  ezpU- 
ciity  slated  by  the  ancient  writen^  bat  its  main 
stject  was  to  diride  the  rich  Caapaniao  land 
which  was  the  piupeit/  <rf  the  atate  among  the 
pearaat  citinns,  espedally  among  those  who  hod 
t  ehiidien;.  and  if  lb*  domain  Und 
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wa*  not  nlBcirht  fi>r  the  object,  Inore  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  esecution  rf  tha  law  was  to  bo 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissionera. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
Toin.  Bibulna,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  tha  law  should  never  pass  while  he  waa  oon- 
aul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassos  qwke  in  its  &Taur, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  be  would  bring  both 
aword  and  buckler  agninst  those  who  ased  the 
aword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  waa  put  to 
the  Tote,  Bibulna,  the  three  tribunea  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  ariatocmcy 
were  driven  out  of  the  fomm  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  waa  carried,  the  conuniaaioncra  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  coarse  a  great 
number  of  Pompey's  veterans,  received  aUotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  oat  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  liad  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  the 
■ristoaacy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
waa  aaid  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  fiirther  resistance  to  Caeaar,  abut 
himself  up  in  hia  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  hia  couauUiip. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  "Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  hia  measurea,  and  bitterly  attacked  hia  private 
and  political  chaiacter. 

It  waa  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agiaiion 
law  bad  been  passed,  that  Caeaar  united  himaelf 
atill  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Scrvilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himseli^  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpiunia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  ibUow- 
ing  year. 

By  hia  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  aecnred  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple; his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  cqnitea, 
who  bod  nndetsd  efiicient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo 
cratical  party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagemeaa  to  obtain  the  brming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Aaia,  the  equitea,  who  had  obtained  Uie  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  aum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitionel  the  aenate  in  B.  c.  61  for  more 
fitvourable  temu.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Hetellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
oriatocracy ;  and  Caeaar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  oomitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  be  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  hare  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  aa  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provincea  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  lUyricum  with  three  legiona  for  five 
yeara.  Thia  was  of  course  paased  ;  and  the  aenate 
added  to  hia  government  the  province  of  Transat 
pine  Qaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
OS  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  tbomselres. 
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It  ii  not  attribat!ng  any  gnat  fbredght  to  Cae- 
Mr  to  mppoM,  that  he  alinuly  law  that  the  itnig- 
gle  between  tfie  difieient  partie*  at  Rome  mut 
eTentnally  be  tenninated  by  the  ewoid.  The  tame 
canaea  were  (till  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wan  between  Nhriue  and  Sulla,  which  Caeav 
had  himaelf  witneeied  in  hia  youth  ;  and  he  mn«t 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  ariatocraey  wonld 
not  hentate  to  call  in  the  aaaiatance  of  the  iwoid 
if  they  ahould  ever  niceeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
|W>m  hit  intereeta.  It  waa  thereibre  of  the  firat 
importance  for  him  to  obtun  an  army,  which  he 
miitht  attach  to  himaelf  by  rictoriea  and  rewarda. 
But  he  waa  not  daxzled  by  the  wealth  of  Atia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  Eaat,  for  he  would  then 
hare  been  at  too  great  a  diatanee  from  Rome,  and 
weald  gndoally  have  loat  much  of  hia  infloence  in 
the  dty.  He  therefore  wiaely  ehoae  the  Gallic 
provinces,  aa  he  wonld  thna  be  able  to  paaa  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  np  hia  com- 
nonication  with  the  city,  while  the  diatnrbed  atate 
of  Further  Oaul  promiaed  him  aufficient  materiola 
for  engaging  in  a  aeriea  of  wara,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  anny  that  wonld  aiterwarda  be  devoted 
to  bia  pnrpoaea.  In  addition  to  thete  eonaidei»- 
tiona,  Caeaar  waa  donbtleaa  actuated  hf  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  diapUy  of  those  military 
tnlenta  which  hia  campaign  in  Spain  ahewed  that 
he  poaaeaaed,  and  alao  by  the  ambition  of  anbdning 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earlieat  timea,  more 
or  leaa  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  atate. 

The  contula  of  the  following  year  (&  a  58), 
L.  Calpomioa  Piao  and  A.  Oabiniua,  were  devoted 
to  Caeaar's  interests;  but  smong  the  praetors, 
Ii.  Domitiat  Ahenobarbns  and  C.  Memmios  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acU  of  Caeaar'a  con- 
snlahip,  but  without  ancceta.  Caeaar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  aee  the  reault  of  thia 
attempt,  uid  then  left  Rome,  but  waa  immediately 
aecnaed  in  hia  abaenoe  by  the  tribnne  Antiatina. 
Thia  aecoaation,  however,  waa  dropped ;  and  all 
theae  attempte  againat  Caesar  were  aa  iltadviaed 
aa  they  were  finiUeas,  aince  they  only  ahewed  more 
Btnngly  than  ever  the  weakneaa  of  hia  adveraatiea. 
But  although  Caeaar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  pravince;  he  remained  with  hia 
army  three  montha  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
diua,  who  had  paased  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  waa  now  tribune, 
and  had  reaolved  upon  the  rain  of  Cicero.  Towarda 
the  Utter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  hia  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwiui  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caeaar  waa  oocnpied 
with  the  snbjugation  of  Gaul.  In  thia  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Tnmaalpine  Oaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  port  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  acroea  that  river,  and  he  twice 
hmded  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romana.  To  give  a  detoiled  account 
of  theae  campaigna  would  be  impoaaible  in  the 
limito  of  thia  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketeh  of  the  principal  eventa  of  each  year. 

Caeaar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  hitter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  Hia  firat  campaign  waa 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  sitn- 
■ted  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jorx  lie  had  liearl 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  pesple  had  iottmM 
to  migrate  nam  their  coontry  into  WMiaii  or 
Southern  Oanl,  and  he  had  acooidingly  made  all  Om 
more  haste  to  leave  the  dty.  That  wen  only 
two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  codd  ban 
their  country — one  across  monnt  Jam  inte  Ae 
country  of  the  Seqnani  (Fmche  Comti),  and  tht 
other  acToaa  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Gtaen, 
and  then  through  the  nortiiem  part  of  tlw  Roaaa 
province.  Knee  the  latter  waa  by  &rthe  cswr 
of  the  two,  they  raaiched  towards  Gcnefs,  asd 
requested  permission  to  past  thnogh  the  BniaB 
province;  but,  as  this  was  refined  by  Cseaar.aiid 
they  wen  nn^le  to  force  a  paaaage.  they  fnceedcd 
northwaids,  and,  through  the  mediatioD  oF  Dt» 
noriz,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  penniisiaa  fm  tJH 
Seqnani  to  march  through  their  eoontiy.  Caeaar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  pnniact 
in  OanU  firom  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  ia  iu 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  aae  evny 
effort  to  prevent  it.  Bat  having  only  one  kpai 
with  him,  be  hastened  back  into  Ciolpiot  Chal, 
anmmoned  £ram  their  winter  qnaitera  tba  tkiat 
legiona  at  Aqnileia,  levied  two  new  onea,  sad  wilk 
theae  five  cneaed  the  Alps,  and  came  iata  tk 
eonntry  of  the  Segnaiani,  the  fint  inJkpeedest 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modeni  ton 
of  Lyona.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  band  Ihat 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  oooatiy  o(  Aa 
Seqnani,  and  wen  now  {Sundering  the  temtariei 
of  the  AeduL  Three  out  of  their  four  claaa  ksl 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Saine),  but  the  {nrtk 
waa  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  TUadaa, 
called  Tignrinua,  waa  unexpectedly  aaipriaed  if 
Caeaar,  and  est  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridja 
acroaa  the  Anr,  and  went  in  pnitnit  of  the  caosy. 
Hia  prtigreaa,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  wbola 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  is  lit 
province  and  among  the  Aedni,  by  SOO  Hdntiss 
horaemen.  Ha  therefine  foUowad  diem  mon  osli- 
onaly  for  aome  daya,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitcM 
battle  with  them  near  the  town  irf  Bibncte  (As- 
tan).  The  battle  Uated  from  about  mid-day  Is 
snnaet,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  deapeiale  cae- 
flict,  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  ala^hMr. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caaaar  wast 
inponoitoftheenemy.  Unable  to  ofa  any  finthtr 
renstanee,  they  surrendered  nnoonditionaliy  ta  bia 
merey,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  retars  la 
their  fbtmer  hmnea,  When  they  left  their  aslin 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  vbaa 
92,000  wen  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  retanisg  la 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  baas 
reduced  to  1 10,000  persons. 

Thia  great  victory  aoon  rused  Caesar^  faaa 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  whs  aa* 
sent  erobasaiea  to  congtatulata  him  on  hia  aaceaai, 
and  to  aolidt  hia  aid.  Among  otkeia,  Divitiacaa, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aedaaa  tVA 
informed  Caeaar  that  Ariovistus,  a  Gemaa  kis(, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arveini  and  Saqaaai  la 
come  to  their  assistance  againat  the  Aadsi,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arveini  then  had  hsig  bta 
a  stroggle  fot  the  sapr«naey  ia  QanL  Ue  fiinhcr 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedai  bean  agaia 
and  again  defeated  by  Arioviatoa,  bat  thai  tba 
German  king  had  aeiaed  upon  a  great  part  af  Ike 
land  of  the  Seqnani,  and  waa  aJll  haiagiag  •••' 
£ceah  awaims  af  GenMns  ta  settle  in  ths  Gallic 
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(tanlrjr.  Ta  taatqnoKe  of  theie  i^mtenistions, 
Cum  commmdcd  ArioTiatni,  who  had  receired 
tlw  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
IB  CieMr*s  own  consulahipt  to  abstain  from  intro- 
dodng  uij  more  Qennana  into  GanI,  to  mtore  the 
koiOign  to  the  Aedoi,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
ir  tkir  alliea.  Bat  aa  a  hanghty  aniwer  wu 
Rttmied  to  these  commands,  both  partie*  prepared 
br  war.  Cuoir  adranced  northmrdB  thronsh  the 
tamtij  of  the  Seqnani,  and  took  posaewion  of 
VeMitia  (Beeanf on),  an  important  town  on  the 
DqIos  (Donbs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fbnght 
I  ittmrt  battie  with  Ariovistns,  who  soffered  a 
tstal  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
li  the  Rhine,  a  diatiinca  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
my  few,  and  among  the  rest  ArioTistas  himself^ 
oshhI  the  rirer ;  the  rest  were  cat  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  caTahy.    [AaioviSTCS.] 

HsTing  thos  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  me  mmmer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
qsaiten  ior  the  winter  early  in  the  autnmn,  when 
he  left  them  nnder  the  eomnuind  of  Lidtienaa, 
wbile  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Oaul  to  at- 
Imd  to  his  ciTil  datiei  in  the  proiinee. 

He  following  yet^,  a.  c  67,  was  occnpied  with 
At  Bclgie  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar's  saccess,  the 
nrioni  Belgie  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
SrqiBiia  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  moat 
warlike  of  all  the  Oanls,  had  entered  into  a  oon- 
Umtj  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
sf  300,000  men.  Caeaar  meantime  leried  two 
w*  legions  in  Cisalpine  Oaol,  which  increased  his 
•niy  to  eight  legions ;  bat  eren  this  was  bat  a 
raall  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  nam- 
ben  of  the  enemy.  Caeaar  was  the  first  to  open 
tke  eampaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approsch,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Azo- 
u  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tini  on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
<lmrnon,  and  to  separate  the  Taat  foieea  of  the 
raeoT,  he  aent  DiTitiacus  vrith  the  Aedoi  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  BelloTaci  bam  the 
*nt.  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibnu  (Biirre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  bnt  retired 
•lien  (^nr  aent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
■oon,  howerer,  began  to  snlfer  from  want  of  prori- 
MBs,  and  hearing  that  DiTitiacas  was  ^ipraaching 
tbe  teiritories  of  the  BelloTaci,  they  came  to  the 
wdotioB  of  breaking  up  their  Tast  amy,  and  re- 
•"""g  to  their  own  teiritories,  where  esich  pet^le 
nnild  obtain  pnmaions  and  maintain  themselves. 
^>a  detrnnination  was  fatal  to  them :  together 
taeymi^t  possibly  hare  conquered  j  but  once  sepn- 
nted,  they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
w  poveriul  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
"nained  in  his  entrenchments,  bat  he  now  broke 
^p  fnmi  his  quarters,  and  resnmed  the  oflensire. 
The  SneinoDes,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Arobiani  were 
nbdiied  in  succession,  or  smrendered  of  their  own 
*<°"d;  but  a  more  ftnmidable  task  awaited  him 
*kii  be  came  to  the  Nerrii,  the  most  warlike  of 
™  the  Belgie  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
*<<«  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  suf- 
1"^  by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
<**  nd  fortifying  die  camp.  Thia  part  of  the 
^"^  ***  snmtmded  by  wooda,  in  which  the 
nenii  had  concealed  themselTes ;  and  it  seems,  aa 
"spoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
"(■sion  guilty  of  greet  imprndence  in  not  having 
"flond  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pn>- 
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vided  with  light  aimed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midat :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  vray,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caeaar  used  every  efibrt  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  fint  Hne  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  tioops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  woo  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natnnJ 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Falais.  Caeaar  morehed  to  the  phice,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  bnt  when  the  borbaiiana  aaw  the  mili- 
taiy  engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar,  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  suiptise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treacbety ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  nu  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  63,000.  At  the  same  time  he  reeeived 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Oanl,  hod  snb- 
mitted  to  M.  Cniasns,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Oaul,  Caenr  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarten  in  the  oountiy  of  the 
Camutea,  Andes,  and  Turonea,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loin),  in  the  central  parts  of  Oaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  GauL  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  bf  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days— a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  huted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.C 
56,  which  waa  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  afliain  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Ciassns ;  and 
L.  Domitini  Ahenoborbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consnlsbip,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinoea.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Ctassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Lnca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  ibIlowiDg  year,  and  that  Crsssns  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  port  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar'i  government  for  five  yean 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  waa  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Oaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wan  was  therefore  fieely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  bis  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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wnta  to  tile  lenatnn  and  other  inflnentwl  men 
who  flocked  to  him  nt  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
Bpccta  and  ihaie  in  hit  liberality.  He  held  almost 
B  sort  of  court  at  Lues :  200  wnaton  vaited  upon 
him,  and  >o  many  alao  that  wen  inreated  with 
public  offices,  that  120  licton  were  aeen  in  the 
■  ttrceti  of  the  town. 

After  Kttling  the  affiiira  of  Italy,  Caear  pro- 
ceeded to  hia  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  apring 
of  B.  c.  66,  During  hi>  abaence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  againat  him  by  the  mar 
ritime  states  in  the  north-west  of  OauL  Many  of 
^  these  had  submitted  to  P.  Craasus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  rictories  orer  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  adriaable  to  divide  hia  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  ouiied  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titnrius  Sabinus  wltli  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and 
LexoTii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Trenri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prerent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Craasus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  afier  sof- 
feriiig  a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  siinender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
he  put  aU  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  aune  time, 
Titurius  Sabinns  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassas,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania,  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeata  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  lainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winterK]uarters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovu,  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  &  c,  56,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Lncn.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trcbonias  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spuns  and  Syria  la 
tlie  consuls  Pompey  and  Crsssiu,  and  the  olhet 
prolonged  Caesar's  pravinciai  gavemment  fer  in 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vasinios,  paised 
in  B.  CL  69,  Gaul  and  Illyricam  wen  aasigiKd  u 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  bom  tke  lit  of 
January,  BLC.  58  to  the  end  of  December,  B.C.&4; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  TnboDina,  the  psoviiicei 
wen  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  nanwly, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  cl  S3  to  the  end  af 
the  year  49. 

In  B.  u  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  noil, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  coapaign  in  UsaL 
The  Gauls  had  sufiered  too  mudi  in  the  bat  tkne 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present ;  but  Caesar's  ambitiea  vaaU 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  mast  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  kc^  Ub 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  empby  kit 
troops  in  actfve  service.  Two  German  tribes,  ike 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  sgI 
of  their  own  cotmtiy  by  the  Snevi,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  bom  its  nieoth, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GanL  This,  hsv- 
ever,  Caesar  was  resolved  to  pnvent,  and  acxwi- 
ingly  prepared  to  attack  tbeo.  The  Geimsia 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  bat  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  csmp  ts 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  if 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  tbeai,  sad 
sttaightviTay  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enesiy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  sorpriae^ 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  D^t, 
and  wen  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Romaii  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  conflnence  of  ths 
Mosa  (Meuse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crocaed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Gemoos, 
Caesar  resolved  to  croos  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  acnna  the  river,  proinkly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  speiid- 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rinrr, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  aommer  «as 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britxia.  Ilia 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  mon  to  obtain  HSie 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observatioii, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pie- 
sent.  He  accordingly  took  with  him  only  vn 
legions,  with  which  be  sailed  from  the  port  Mas 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  lioulojnK)i 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  Sosth 
Fonland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natim 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  odm 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  conseqaeace  rf 
the  loss  of  a  great  port  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  bw 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  uiey  again  sent  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  doslile 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  bcfon  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Gaul.  On  his  retun, 
he  punialii'd  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winter- 
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fsatoi  taaaag  the  Belgiani,  lepdfed,  a*  omul,  to 
the  Doith  of  Italy.  Caenr  h»l  not  gained  any 
TJctoriei  in  this  campaign  equal  to  thoae  of  the 
tbee  fiinner  yean ;  Imt  nil  rictone*  over  the  Ger- 
■Hu  and  fiv-distant  Briton*  wen  probably  le- 
fuded  by  the  Romana  with  greater  admimtion 
than  hia  conqnesu  of  the  GauU.  The  lenate  ae- 
eoidingly  rated  hnn  a  public  thankigiring  of  twenty 
dan,  notvithitanding  the  opporition  of  Csto,  who 
drchied,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delirered  up  to  the 
I'iipetei  and  Tenehtheri,  to  prevent  the  god*  &om 
rating  npon  Roma  hia  violation  of  the  law  of  n»- 
tioiu  in  ttiiing  the  aacred  penona  of  amboaaadon. 
The  graater  part  of  Caeiar's  fifth  campaign,  B.  c 
ii,  vai  oeeapied  with  hit  aeoond  invaaion  of  Bri- 
taiiL  After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricum, 
and  ifterwarda  into  the  country  of  the  TlcTiri, 
who  bad  ahewn  a  diaposition  to  revolt,  he  aot  aail 
bom  the  port  Itina  with  an  army  of  fire  Icgiona, 
—i  landed  without  oppoaition  at  the  aame  place 
aa  in  the  former  yeau:.  The  British  atate*  had 
oitniited  the  anpKme  command  to  Caaaivellaunna, 
a  chief  wboae  territoriea  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  statea  by  the  river  Tameaia  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bmvely  opposed  the  ittogreaa  of  the 
undera,  but  wen  defeated  m  a  aeiies  of  engage- 
aants.  Caesar  cRMoed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
(hee  when  it  waa  ibrdable,  took  the  town  of  Caa- 
■Kllanmia,  and  eonqneied  great  pert  of  the  eoan- 
liei  of  Eaaex  and  Middlesex.  In  eonaeqnence  of 
theie  diaasten,  CoaatveUaanns  aned  fin  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hoatagea,  and  aettling  the  tribute 
«hich  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
peopl^  Caesar  returned  to  Cfainl  towarda  the  latter 
fan  of  the  aummer.  Caeaar  gained  no  more  by  hia 
tecoai  invation  of  Britain  tbm  by  hia  fint.  He 
had  pesetmted,  it  is  tnie,  iiuther  into  the  countir, 
bat  he  hid  lefi  no  garrison*  or  military  eatabliah- 
nenta  behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Kmaas  jnst  a*  Uttle  afterwards  aa  they  had  done 
hefcpt 

la  consequence  of  the  great  sciicity  of  oom  in 
Gaal,  ariaing  fiom  a  drought  this  year,  Caeaar 
was  obliged,  contiary  to  hia  practice  in  former 
yn,  to  divide  hia  forces,  and  atation  hia  legiona 
<w  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
"Hoed  to  the  Oaols  a  bvonrable  opportunity  for 
"Cutting  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
*'■<■'  cooqueran.  The  Eborones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Menae  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
^"B  ToDgrea,  led  on  by  their  chie&,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativslcia,  were  the  fint  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohort* 
vsder  the  conmaand  of  T.  Xituriu*  Sabinu*  and 
I*-  Annmcnleina  Cotta,  only  fifteen  day*  after  they 
l>*4  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
^  mt  boati  which  announded  them,  and  feoring 
'''■t  they  shoold  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
■In)  the  Romans  qtiitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  manhing  to  the  winter-quartcn  of  the 
■^na  nearest  them  under  promiao  of  a  aafe-conduct 
ii^  Ambiorix.  This  step  waa  taken  by  Sabiuua 
l^nat  the  wish  of  Cotto,  who  miatrusted  the  good 
'•itb  of  Ambiorix,  The  result  verified  bi«  fears  :  the 
li'Xiiana  were  attacked  on  their  manb  by  Ambiorix, 
<»xi  were  destroyed  almoat  to  a  man.  Thia  waa  the 
Bnt  aerion*  disaster  that  Caesar  bad  experienced  in 
^ml.  Fhished  with  victoty,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Eharanea  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  aunp  of 
Q-  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  omtor,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  Nervii.     Thf 
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latter  ped|de  and  the  Aduntici  readily  joined  the 
Eburonea,  and  Cicero'a  camp  waa  aoon  announded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  stats 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempt* 
to  stonn  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  1^ 
Caesar  in  penon,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  of  the  dangeroua 
position  of  his  legate.  The  force*  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  (iO,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  hi* 
men  for  the  bntveiy  they  hod  shewn.  In  cousc- 
qnence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caeaar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  hia  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  taok  up  hia  qoaiten  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiena).  About  the  aame  time,  Indutiomaru*, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confiB- 
deiacy  againat  the  Romans,  but  wa»  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienua,  who  waa  atationed  in  the 
countn  of  the  Treviri 

In  September  of  this  year,  B.  c.  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sar's daughter  and  Pompey'a  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relation*  between  Caeaar  and  Porapey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  fiimily  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  hia  oiece  Octavin,  the 
wife  of  C.  MarceUua  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Fompey,  and 
that  he  himaelf  should  marry  Pompey's  daughter, 
who  waa  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  waa  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  &  c.  63,  which  was  Caesar's 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Oauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  moat  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruO' 
tion  of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinua  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unaettled  atate  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
nativea ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legioii*  ia  Ciaalpine  Qanl,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  waa  remaiuing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsid  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thna  nt  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  notions  that  rerolted,and  aoon  compelled 
the  Nerrii,  Senones,  Oamutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedienoe.  But  a*  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  yean  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  aubmiaaion  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  thdr  wooda  and  fiist- 
neaaes  n*  he  advanced ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  np  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  oa  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arm*.  The  country  of  the  Eburoncs 
waa  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troopn  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  olwaya  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midit  of  thia  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almoat  subdued,  Cicero'a  camp  waa 
aurprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  hod 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  ahnost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senoni;*  and 
Camutea,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  c!tief 
ringleader  in  the  cnnspinc}',  to  be  put  to  doatli. 
He  then  stationed  his  trnopa  for  the  winter  among 
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the  TreTiri,  Lingonea,  and  Senonei,  and  deputed 
to  Ciialpine  Oaul. 

Upon  Caenr'a  arrival  in  Ciaalpine  Gaol,  he 
heatd  of  the  death  of  Clodiiu,  who  waa  killed  by 
BlQo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  &  c.  52.  Thi> 
event  wai  foUoved  by  tumnlta,  which  rent  both 
Home  and  Italy  aaonder ;  and  it  waa  currently  re- 
ported in  Ganl  that  Caeaar  could  not  poaaibly  leave 
Italy  under  theie  circumstances.  The  unsncceasfnl 
issue  of  lost  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
apirits  of  the  Oaula;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  band  that 
his  torn  might  come  next ;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  waa  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  •  general  con6agration.  It  was 
first  set  aUgfat  by  the  Camntea,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly ahort  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almoat  the  whole  of  Oaul  was  in  flamea.  Even 
the  Aedtti,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  Cuthfiil  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
-waia,  aubaequently  joined  the  general  revolL  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Veicingetoiix, 
a  yonng  man  of  noble  fiunily  belonging  to  the 
Arvemi,  and  by  far  the  ri>leat  general  that  Cae- 
-aar  had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gaula  been  ao  united  :  Caeaar'a  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  a.  c  62,  was  by 
&r  the  most  ardnona  that  Caeaar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  hia  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
•ad  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  olL 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  newa  of 
this  revoh  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  neatly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year,  Caeaar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progieaa  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  bis  hard-won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  hia  army,  the  loaa 
of  which  would  have  nunod  all  hia  proapecta  for 
the  future.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey'a  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
•nny.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
hia  troops,  aa  the  intermediate  country  waa  in  the 
bonda  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  widiout  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  niareh.  Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Oaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arremi  (Anveigne).  Wi^  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  hod  hiinaelf 
brought  fiom  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  waa  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  enow  lay  aiz  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arvemi, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountiuna  aa  an  impregna- 
ble fortreaa,  had  made  no  prepoiationa  to  reaiat 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Verdngetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  was 
what  Caesar  hod  anticipated :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  be  himself  stole  away  to  hia  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arvemi,  uid  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Bratus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
eonntiy  of  the  Idngonea,  where  two  of  hu  legions 
wen  stationad,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vereingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrind  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Cblteou- London),  Qenabum  (Oriiatu),  and 
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Noviodunnm  (Nouan,  between  Orleona  and  Boor- 
gea),  fell  into  hia  handia  without  difficulty.  Aknaed 
at  Caeaar'a  rapid  ptogteaa,  Vercingelorix  penoaded 
hia  countrymen  to  lay  waate  their  comitry  sad 
destroy  th^  towns,  that  Caeaar  might  be  depivcd 
of  all  auatenance  and  quarters  for  hu  traopo.  TUa 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  eSset ;  bat  Ant- 
ricimi  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Ktmigia, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  i^ond  btm  the 
general  destraction,  oontniy  to  the  wiabes  et  Va- 
dngetorix.  This  town  Caesar  accordinglyr  hid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  irmnmrr 
of  the  Oauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  aivl  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  duldran,  wen  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  aoldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  amy  into  two  pons: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legiona,  he  scat 
under  the  command  of  T.  Latrianns  i^oiiwt  the  Se- 
nonea  and  Pariaii ;  the  other,  comprisiitg  six  l>|iiiaii, 
he  led  himaelf  into  the  country  of  tlte  ArTenu,aBd 
with  them  laid  aiege  to  Qeigovia  (near  PhiinMl) 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  ahortly  aftenmds  eooi- 
pelled  him  to  raiae  the  aiege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  seven  repulse  in  attemptiqg  to  stma 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedni  had  taken  Ne- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  {daeed  all  his 
stores ;  and,  aa  his  position  bad  now  became  nry 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Lalseaas 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  By  afid  moichet 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  iiiisiiid  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienua  in  micty. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fi«sh  eonraga 
in  the  Oauls,  and  Vereingetorix  soon  fi>and  hioMelf 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  tfaaa  he  hod 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  mSety 
of  the  ;m>vince,  Caesar  began  to  march  aoutkwarda 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingonea  into  that  af 
the  Seqnam.     The  Oauls  followed  him   in  vast 
ntmrbera,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.    After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caeaar  is  mid 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  «<» 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caeaar  had 
procured  from   beyond   the   Rhine.     Themipoii, 
Vereingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  Rtreattd 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Seonr 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  waa  pursued  by  Cocsk. 
After  (Qsmissing  his  cavalry,  Vereingetorix  shat 
himself  up  in  the  town,  whidi  was  oonaidcied  im- 
pregnable, and  resolved  to  wait  for  aucconn  ftam 
his  countrymen.     Caeaar  immediately  laid  aiege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvollaSiiia 
around  it.     The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
tum  soon  surrounded  by  a  vaat  GalUe  army,  which 
hod  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.     The  Rcnaa 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  as 
instance  in  Caeaar'a  whole  life  waa  his  militsiy 
genius  so  conspicuous.     He  waa  between  two  gnat 
armies :  Vereingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  AMa, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  betwaca 
250,000    and    300,000    men.      Still,  he    weald 
not  raise  the  siege.    He  prevented  Verdngetaiix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  naled 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  compelled 
Alesia  to  surrender.     Vereingetorix  himarlf  thm 
fell  into  his  hands.    The  fell  of  Alesia  waa  followed 
by  the  aubmiaaian  of  the  Aedni  and  Arvemi.    Cae- 
aar then  led  hia  troopa  into  wintetHinaiters,  and 
resolved  to  paaa  the  winter  himaelf  at  Bibracte, 
in  the  country  of  the  AedoL      Afker  receiving 
Caeaar'a  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  publie 
thonkigiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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Tk  Tietmei  of  the  picceding  year  had  deter- 
tanti  the  bte  tf  Gaal ;  bat  maay  itates  itill  re- 
Btiaed  in  mm,  and  entered  into  tnak  contpiiBcie* 
diraig  the  winter.  The  next  Tear,  &  c.  51,  Coe- 
w'l  eighth  campaign  in  Gaol,  «B>  occupied  in  the 
Rdnclkn  of  thcae  atatea,  into  the  partieulan  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  ii  nifficient  to  ay, 
that  he  conqneied  in  moceanon  the  Carantea,  the 
Bellond,  and  the  Annorie  atatei  in  western  Oaul, 
look  Uzellodimam,  a  town  of  the  Didnni  (CUion), 
■ad  doied  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  o 
Aqnitinia.  He  then  led  hi>  troops  into  winter- 
quiteia,  and  paiaed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgiiun.  Ha  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation  of  Oanl ;  and,  aa  he  already  saw  that  hia 
pesence  would  soon  be  necesaacy  in  Italy,  he  was 
iBxioot  to  ronoTe  all  causea  £»  fntnre  wars.  He 
aicoidisgly  impoaed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
•latei  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  neat 
pRsents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  tang^t  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
lu  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
nd  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
«ae  the  more  readily  indnoed  to  submit  patiently 
ts  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
pacilication  of  GanI,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
lave  his  army  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  50,  and  there- 
fare,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  QauL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actiTely  engaged 
in  Gail  during  the  last  two  years,  affiurs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
toe  between  him  and  Pompey.  Tho  death  of 
GiusDs  in  the  Parthian  war  in  B.  c.  53  had  left 
Caciar  and'Pmnpey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caeor  to  power  in  order  to  serve  hi*  own  end% 
■ad  never  leema  to  have  mpposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Hithridates  could  be  thrown 
mto  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  be^sn  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar'W  bril- 
lisnt  victories  in  Oaul  were  in  every  body's 
■sooth ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  iU-diiguised 
■Mitifieition  that  lie  was  becoming  the  second 
penon  in  tho  state,  Thongh  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  beak  with  Caeaar  at  once,  it  made  him 
■axiom  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
>ad  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  B.  c.  S3 
<»  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  as- 
torlin^y  need  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
txihsoces  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodins  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  he 
*^Uing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  banning  of  the  following  year,  a,  c.  52,  and 
M  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
*ith  the  concnrience  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gistif;  Pompey,  and  it  paved  tile  way  for  a  recon- 
ci^ion  with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey's  consul- 
■h^  which  were  aD  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
P°«er,  hdong  to  Pompey's  lifo ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  nention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  govermnent  in  Spain 
fct  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  waa  not  yet  pre- 
{■■cd  to  break  entirely  with  Caeaar,  he  allowed 
■oae  of  tho  tribnnea  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caeaar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
heoone  a  candidate  for  the  consolshipi    The  ten 
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yean  of  Caesar**  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  B.  c.  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  B.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
bat  at  the  same  time  waa  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measnres  of  the  consul  M.  CUudius 
Maicellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
aar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Oaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  conrala 
of  the  succeeding  year,  a.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
dispoial  of  the  conaolar  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  b.  c  SO,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
Ins  and  C.  Claudius  Maccellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
san* of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  PwUIu*  and  Curio  by  large  bribea,and 
with  an  unapaiing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  (ear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caeaar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  tiie  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Haicellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  conmiand  by  the  13th  of  Novcmlier. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
ran  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  bis  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caeaar  to  trial  as 
■oon  as  he  Uiid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overaw^  the  judgea  by  hi* 
soldiery  as  at  Hilo's  triaL  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Oaul  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  SO,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
maA»  of  respect  and  afiection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Oanl  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  nimiber  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  fiimish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East  The  Irgion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caeaar  in  B.  c.  63,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  lie  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
nl  presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  aa  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  Ea*t,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  hia 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter^narters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aedui,  and  then  le- 
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paired  to  Ciaalpine  QanL  He  took  np  bit  quar- 
tan at  Ravenna,  the  Lut  town  in  bia  province 
bordering  npon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Ciuio,  who 
informed  him  more  particolariy  of  the  itate  of 
affisin  at  Rome. 

Though  war  aeeinod  inevitable,  Caeear  (till  ahew^ 
ed  himtelf  willing  to  enter  into  negotiation!  with 
the  ariitocncy,  and  accordingly  tent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addreaied  to  the  aenate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed hia  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  some,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  coDtinne  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  hi*  offer.  Coiio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  B.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  conauls  L.  Comeliui  Lentnlna  and  C 
Clattdina  Maicellns  entered  npon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribnne*  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Casdus  Longinns  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  npon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  npon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  btonght  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  geneial ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey's  (lUhoin-law, 
was  carried,  "■  that  Caesar  should  disband  hia  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  1h> 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state." 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Castins  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassias  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  pasaed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  "  should 
provide  for  tlie  safety  of  the  state."  Antonius  and 
Cossins  considering  their  lives  no  longer  sa£s,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  firesh  distribution  of  the  ptovinoea,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrasted  to  some  die- 
tinguished  senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  shoidd  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  ^ong  no  apprehensians  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  nave  regarded  it  at  scarcely 
pottible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  <^ 
marching  agoinit  him ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  annnd 
him  whenever  be  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
conlidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  biJieve  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troopt  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
•n  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  waa  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  wat  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  patting  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  aa  Caesar  learnt  the  lost  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  OMcmbled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.    Finding  them  quite 
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willing  to  foDow  him,  be  emied  tht  Rdsm 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italj,  ssl  »- 
copied  Ariminum,  ^eie  he  met  with  tlie  to* 
bunet.  He  commenced  his  entoptiie  «ith  tiilr 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  loUien  uii 
300  horse,  but  otheis  had  ordeti  to  Mlaw  ksi 
from  Transalpine  OanI,  and  he  was  well  amt  4 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  oeaj 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prrpsn- 
tions.  Therefore,  though  it  was  the  raddle  d 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  ntmoit  rspditj, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cxuie  ii  Iti^, 
that  dty  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  ad 
his  maivh  was  like  a  triumphal  pngms.  Ant- 
tium,  Pitanmm,  Fanum,  Ancona,  IgaTim,  nd 
Anximum,  fell  into  hi*  hands.  Tluse  ncom 
catued  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rone;  it  m 
reported  that  Caesar'*  cavalry  wa*  tlnsd;^  <'*' 
the  gate*  of  the  city  ;  a  general  panic  leiied  tke 
senate,  and  they  fled  &om  the  city  erai  witint 
taking  with  tliem  the  money  from  the  piblic 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  cmnjt  nil 
they  had  got  aa  fiir  south  a*  Capua.  Catsir 
continued  hit  victorion*  march  throogli  Fitama 
till  he  came  to  Corflniiun,  which  was  the  tint  tsn 
that  offered  him  any  Tigorons  reustance.  U I^ 
mitiu*  Ahenoborbus,  who  had  been  sffonted 
Caesar's  snoceator  in  Caul,  had  thrown  Uooclf 
into  Corfinium  with  a  etrong  fiHce ;  bat  as  fmjej 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  be  wu  railiie  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Ctesa^ 
hands,  together  with  several  other  sesalMi  isd 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  not  de- 
mency  which  he  displayed  tbnughont  the  *Mi 
of  the  civil  war,  dismisaed  them  bU  nninjuedtSad 
hastened  in  pnnuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  new  n- 
solved  to  abandon  Italy  and  wat  acooidiii^  W 
tening  on  to  Brandisinm,  intoiding  fran  tixao 
to  sail  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Bnodiiiaia 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  bO" 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  stiaigktaaj  bid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it « 
the  I7th  of  March  and  embarked  br  Onat- 
Caeaar  wa*  unable  to  ibUow  Pompey  te  vtat  • 
ahipa,  and  therefore  determined  to  naick  apia* 
Afraniua  and  Petieiua,  Pompey<a  legate*  n  Swa. 
who  possessed  a  powerfiil  army  in  that  caintiy.  He 
accordingly  inarched  back  from  Brundiaoia  so* 
lepaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  thne  n*** 
become  the  supreme  matter  of  the  whole  of  If?- 
After  remaining  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Ju^ 
for  a  abort  time,  he  aet  out  for  Spain,  having  ■■ 
M.  Lepidui  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  AaliMS 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  B'  '^ 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Vsksiu  » 
take  possession  of  Sardink,  and  C.  Aataini«| 
occupy  Illyricum.  Curio  and  Vatarius  *tsiiw 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  <Jg* 
tion;  and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Am* 
whidi  waa  in  posseation  of  the  Poopeisa  ps>9- 
Here,  however,  he  mot  with  strsoe  opjiositiw  sm 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  hu life ■^'T! 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  an^ 
P.  Atiu*  Varua,  the  Pompeian  e™"""*'^ 
Antoniu*  alto  met  with  bad  lucceai  in  ^^ 
cum,  for  bit  army  wat  defeated  ud  he  bv*^ 
taken  pritoner.  Theae  event*,  howtre,  «V 
peued  at  a  Uter  period  in  thi*  ye*r;  sad  UM 
disaster*  were  more  than  counterfaalaaced  ^]}*^ 
aar'a  victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Cu^ 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  Apnl,  and  «» 
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■mral  in  Ganl  (blind,  that  Masulia  rcfiiscd  to 
nboit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  tiege  to  the 
pliee,  bat  nnable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C  Trehoniiu  and  D.  Bratna  with  part  of  hii  troops 
to  pmecnte  the  siege,  and  continued  his  match  to 
Sfaio.  In  thii  coantiy  Pompey  had  Mven 
kjrJoot,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afraniua 
i>  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  fiirther,  and  two  under  M.  Terentiiu  Vairo 
alio  in  the  latter  province  ve«t  of  the  Anaa 
(Goadiana).  Varro  icnutined  in  the  west;  bat 
AfiKrina  and  Petreiua  on  the  approach  of  Caeaar 
united  their  fbieea,  and  took  up  a  atrong  poaition 
Mar  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
tile  right  honk  of  the  Sicoria  (Segre).  Into  the 
detiila  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
aaScient  to  ctate,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
lifficnlties  at  first  and  aome  lereraea,  Caeaar  at 
length  reduced  A6aniua  and  Petreiua  to  anefa 
difficohiea  that  they  were  obliged  to  annender. 
Tker  thenuelvea  were  diamiiaed  uninjnred,  part  of 
tbdr  troopa  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
nted  among  Caeaar'a  troopa.  Caeaar  then  pfo- 
oeded  to  maroh  against  Vano;  bat  aiier  the 
lirtocT  over  AAanius  and  Petreiaa,  there  waa  no 
annjr  in  Spain  capable  of  miating  the  conqueror, 
•ad  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caeaar  when 
the  bua  aniTed  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thaa  aubdaed  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
onlj  brty  days,  he  returned  to  Oaul.  Moaailia  had 
Dot  yet  yielded,  bat  the  aiege  had  been  proaccnted 
with  ao  much  vigonr,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
rampelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
"lital  before  the  oralis. 

While  Caeaar  was  before  Maaailia,  he  teeeived 
inteUigeDce  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
hy  the  praetor  M.  Lepidns,  who  had  been  em- 
{owered  to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  poipoae. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
•"oxiaBee  with  Caesar's  wishes,  waa  contrary  to 
an  {needent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
Boninating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  waa  entirely 
P**Md  over:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
iinis  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
<!»  there  should  be  a  higher  magistiate  than 
fottt  to  bold  the  eomitia  for  the  election  of 
tkc  consols;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
m^eated  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
Im  cookl  not  do  so  long  aa  he  was  merely  pro- 
connl.  Accordingly,  as  soon  aa  Massilia  sur- 
Radend,  Caeaar  haatened  to  Rome  and  entered 
■pen  his  dictatorship,  bat  laid  it  down  again  at 
tte  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
OKoita,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
laaiiais  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  jrear. 
Bat  doing  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
in(oitant  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
mtended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
["■"cct  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
na  m  the  present  state  of  a&iis  a  most  salutary 
"■^•aava.  (For  the  pnvisiona  of  this  lex,  see 
^^  ofAntt.v.  Julia  hex  dt  Poenon.)  He  next 
"iitaiiiad  the  leveraal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
■WD  pronoanced  against  various  persons  in  oo- 
°i>ni>noe  with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  hut 
""ualship;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
mW  exiles ;  he  farther  restored  the  descendants 
■f  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Snlln  to  the 
"■j^yment  of  their  rights,  and  reworded  the  Trans- 
Hui  by  the  etiienahip  for  their  faithfiil  support 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Coenr  went 
in  December  to  Brundiainm,  where  he  had  pre- 
vioualy  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  aickncsa  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Pompey  bad  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  huge  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man dtiiens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infiintry ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estinute  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brandiniun.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar's  ahips, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  iace  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  H.Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  rebx  in  his  goaird  i  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
finm  Brundiaium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirua.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  bis 
ships,  Caeaar  vras  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  ao  thinned  aa  to  amount  only  to  1 5,00U  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  thia  force,  he  sent  bock 
his  ahips  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  retnm  by  M.  Bibulua, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  anch  a  atrict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundiaium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  poaition,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy'a  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachiiun,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium,  and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caeaor's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  eiect  lines  of  drcum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Csesar's  lines,  and  drove  hack 
his  legioiu  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  fixim  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thesssly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him, 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  oigagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  ooold  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officen  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issns  by  an  immediate  battle.    Ao- 
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cordingly,  when  PompeT  came  np  with  Canar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plaini  of  Phomliu  or 
Phanalia,  in  Theataly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
waa  readily  accepted  by  Caviar.  Their  namben 
were  very  unequal :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot* 
toldiers  and  7000  horu,  Coewr  22,000  foot-toldien 
and  1 000  hone.  The  battle,  which  was  foucht  on 
the  9th  of  August,  B.  c  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey'a 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caeaar,  but  waa  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.     [PoMrEim.] 

The  battle  of  Phanalia  dedded  the  bte  of  the 
republic  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  variooa 
laws  were  poaaed,  which  conferred  in  bet  supreme 
power  upon  Caeaar.  Though  absent,  he  waa  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  montha  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antoniiu  hia  maater  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  c  48),  to  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  oa  some  modem  writers  hare  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  conanlship 
for  the  next  five  {ears,  but  this  priTilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  ibr  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  nuwistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistntes  except  the  tribune* 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  letum  to  Rome  till  September  in 
B.  c  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  renuuns  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  &eah  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  sucoeaaion  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  ftadnations  com- 
[detely  won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  bat  aa  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
■  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  waa  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  received  reinforvementa,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  aa  the  elder  had  periahed  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caeaar.  [CAxaAUON; 
Clbopatiu.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  dose, 
in  the  btter  end  of  Moieh,  a  c  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontoa  in  order  to  atteck  Phar. 
nacpB,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridatea,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Doroitias  Calvinua,  one  of  Caesar's 
legatee  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Phamaces,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zeb.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  a&irs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  airivea  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
^>^-_  _  As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
•*♦  Afflailiaa  Lepidns  hia  maiter  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  conseqnently  hepns  Wmc 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  pnfeity 
of  Pompey  and  of  sevoal  others  of  the  siios- 
ciacy  was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  poblie 
anction.  That  he  night  the  man  eaoly  m- 
ward  hia  own  fiienda,  the  dictator  incresied  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  memhert  d  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  nan- 
her  of  his  partinins  into  the  senate.  For  the  »- 
mainder  of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufioi  Cslnsi 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caated 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  hone,  M.  Aeiailia 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consob  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  fanidable 
mutiny  of  fau  troop*  which  had  bnkea  oat  is 
Campanb. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  noie  dm  t*« 
or  three  month*.  With  hu  naual  adivity  sad 
eneiOT,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  tlit 
year  (b.  c.  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  agahat 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  laijje  sngy 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  wen  far  gnaler 
than  Caesar  could  bring  agjainst  them  at  pR"*'; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  whiil 
a  general  ha*  in  acting  on  the  oSiauive,  snd 
had  too  much  reliance  on  hu  own  geniat  la  te 
alarmed  by  mere  dbpaiity  of  nnmbeti.  At  tb 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Osnar 
waa  in  considerable  difficulties ;  bat,  having  beta 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  be  was  aUe  Is 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  morevigwir,aadfi>aIly 
brought  it  to  a  dose  by  the  hattfe  of  Thaptai,  m 
the  6th  of  April,  a.  c.  46,  in  which  the  Poopaa 
army  was  completely  def^ted.  Cato,  findbg  Ub- 
self  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  Us  e«a 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  aabmitted  ts  lb 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  waa  thus  able  to  he  in  Horn 

r'n  by  the  btter  end  of  July,  according  Is  lb 
calendar. 
Caesar  was  now  the  nndiapoted  mailer  of  Ik 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rona,  gnt 
apprehension*  were  entertained  by  his  coeaies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  fotmerdenioicy,  he  ihcnld 
imitate  Marias  and  Sulla,  and  proscrihe  all  his 
opponents.  Bnt  these  fesn  were  perfectly  jptnad- 
leaa.  A  love  of  cruelty  waa  no  pott  at  Cieai% 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  rieun 
rarely  ahew,  and  least  of  aU  thoaa  in  civil  «*!••  k 
finely  forgave  all  who  had  boms  aima  against  bin, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  di&RM* 
between  Pompeians  and  CaeaarianSi  Hia  objcrt 
was  now  to  alby  animoailiea,  and  la  seem*  lb 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  dtiaeiii  of  his  as* 
kingdom.  As  aoon  as  the  new*  of  hia  Afticaa  <if 
tory  readied  Boma,  and  befen  he  himaelf  airin' 
there,  a  public  thankagiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  nu  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  cenionU^ 
under  the  new  titb  of  ''Piaefectna  Monai,''  fa 
three  yeora.  Cieaar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tn- 
nmph ;  and,  aa  he  had  now  no  farther  enenes  M 
meet,  he  availed  himaelf  of  the  opportunity  <'<^ 
bmting  hia  victories  in  Oaol,  Egypt,  Pontas.  sad 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumpha.  Nw*  a 
theae,  however,  were  in  hostour  of  hia  saeceises  la 
the  civil  war ;  and  consequently  his  Aihcsa  in- 
nmph  was  to  commemoimte  his  victory  over  Jabs, 
and  not  over  Sdpio  and  Cato.  These  tnaafb 
were  followed  by  largesaoa  of  cora  and  Btney  ■• 
the  people  and  the  soldien,  by  pablk  baa^sA 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainmentiL     Never  Icfcre  bad 
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Ae  pnm  of  tin  dicna  and  the  ampbitheatre  heen 
(efebnted  with  nidi  qilendoar;  for  Caeaor  well 
bew  tin  tamper  of  the  Romm  popnlace,  and  that 
they  wonld  be  villiog  enoagh  to  imTCiider  their 
••ctikd  libeitiea  if  the j  were  well  fed  and  amnjed. 
Caear  next  tippetn  in  the  chancier  cl  a  legia- 
ktar.    He  sow  proceeded  to  conect  the  Tarion* 
erib  which  had  acpt  into  the  itate,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  aeTcral  hwi  nitabhi  to  the  alter- 
ed eoodition  of  the  commonwealth.    He  attempted 
bj  acTcre  nnuptoarf  laws  to  restrain  the  extraTa- 
ffan  which  perraded  all  claue*  of  society.     In 
onicr  to    pravent  any   other  general   from    fbl- 
Iniif  his   own  career,  he  obtained  a  kw  by 
wUeh  no  one  waa  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  pneto- 
rim  proTiwe  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consnlar 
far  more  than  two  year*.     But  the  most  important 
cl  his  changes  this  year  (&  c.  46)  was  the  lefonna- 
tigo  of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
kit  eoontry  and  the  cirilixed  world,  and  which  he 
sfcnmp^ished  in  his  character  as  pontifez  mnyimnM^ 
with  the  sasistance  of  Soaigenes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
tlMsatidan,  and  the  scribe  H.  Fkrius,  thongh  he 
hiaaelf  slso  waa  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  Rgnlatian  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
beta  entnisted  to  the  college  of  pontifis,  who  had 
b«o  aeeostamed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
thdr  i^esnie  for  political  porpoaes ;  and  the  confa- 
mo  had  at  length  become  ao  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  waa  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  daya 
ta  thia  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  conaiat 
a(  44i  days ;  and  he  guarded  againat  a  repetition 
of  mnilar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  ^e  year 
to  the  ton'a  course.  (ZHcL  ofAnL  «.  e.  CalaidaruoH.) 
In  the  midst  (rf  these  hboors,  Caeear  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
vhich  hsd  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  coUeeted  a  huge 
smy  nnder  the  oonunand  of  Pompey's  sons,  Cnuns 
and  Seztas.     Haring  been  prerienaly  designated 
raaol  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
•at  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  B.  c.  46. 
With  hisnsoal  actirity,  be  arrired  at  Obulco  near 
Cfi^aha  in  twenty-scTen  days  {ram  the  time  of 
hia  karing  Borne.     He  iotmd  the  enemy  able  to 
ofa  itraager  opposition  than  he  had  antidpatad ; 
hot  he  brought  the  war  to  a  elose  by  the  battle  of 
Mnida,  on  the  I7th  of  March,  B.  a  45,  in  which 
he  eatirely  defeated  the  enemy.     It  was,  howeTer, 
shaidrfottght  battle :  Caeaar'a  troops  were  at  first 
driTea  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
gsneial'a  expoaing  hia  own  peraon,  lUie  a  common 
•oUier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.     Cn.  Pom- 
]*>»  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Seztas 
■u^  good  his  esG^.     The  settlement  of  the 
dim  in  Spun  detauied  Caesar  in  the  province 
■"Be  months  longer,  and  he  conaeqoently  did  not 
"uh  Rome  till  September.     He  entered  the  city 
*t  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
ji^Us  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
jwn  gained  over  Roman  eitisens,  and  he  also  al- 
u*ed  triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Mazimus  and 
Q.Pedius.   The  aenate  received  him  with  the  moat 
""^  lattery.    They  had  in  hia  abaence  voted  a 
Pfbbc  thanksgiving  <^  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
^ittay  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
™  nay  species  of  adulation  and  homage.     He 
^to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triomphal 
'°«;  be  was  to  receive  the  title  of  "Father  of  his 
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country ;'"  statnei  of  him  were  to  be  placed  m  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  QuintiJis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legaUse  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  nezt  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  momm  for  life;  his  person  was  decisred 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  to^ 
an  oath  to  watch  over  hia  aafety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  whicb  Caeaar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  bis  former  merdfnl  coarse:  no 
proscriptions  or  ezecutions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
nward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  be  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  ao  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  qoaestois,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  ha 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  Uiws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostio,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  againat  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  prepamtiona  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  theae  vast  projecu  he 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  b.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  conaulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  hia  colleague  in  the  conaulship, 
and  M.  Lepidns  the  master  of  the  horae.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  fomily;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwords  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  succeaaor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  ofifer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festivid  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesar's  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  abhi  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  aaved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  aoomalona  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustua.  The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fiUIen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  hod  been  set  afoot  by 
Caasius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per. 
Bonal  hatred  alone  seems  to  have  b«n  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  prqhably  of  several  others.    Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  wnr  againtt 
Caeiar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiTen  by  him, 
but  tailed  to  officet  of  rank  and  honour ;  bat  for- 
preness  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  lenden  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  miuda.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  reatore  liberty  to  tne  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  a(  iti  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  that  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  foiled, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  vnu  nearly  discovered;  but  Caeaar  dists- 
gaided  the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
kogae,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  b.  c  H. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored ;  and  if  there  bad  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  follen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
nalicd  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  indination  to  cany  into  effect  the 
Tost  and  salutary  pkns  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  comiption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
•tantly  occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
snrrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  hod  prevailed, 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-uxth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originaUy  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  pablic  busineas;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  omld  en- 
dure, almost  any  amonnt  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  drass.  His  moral  ehancter,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  fovonrs  in  the  prorineca. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intelleetaal  chamcter  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gilied  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  geniui  sod  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  punuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  hiwgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
•  mathematician  and  an  architeet.    He  was  equally 
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6tted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  pnob  ^k 
would  have  surpassed  almost  ii  other  men  in  say 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  enogies  tt  ku 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  gnst- 
est  man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fut  mat  be  oar 
apology  for  the  length  to  whidi  this  nobce  hai  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  beei  ■&■ 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  bat  one  ci^ 
cunutonoe,  whidi  has  been  genetally  omkekcJ, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  stiikia|!  UghL 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  pmpselv 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  ahnost  enliRly  ea- 
gaged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  tnw,  ia 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  sad  ia 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  hs  had  ttm 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whale  aili- 
tary  experience  must  have  been  of  the  moat  finitad 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  genersis  in  die  UaWy 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  sa  esilf 
age  :  Alexander  the  Qreat,  Hannibal,  Fredoick 
of  Pruasia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gsiacd  Moa 
of  their  moat  brilliant  victories  nader  the  ap  rf 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  tweatj-tlma 
to  forty  bad  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  aotwitk- 
standing,  appean  all  at  once  aa  one  tf  the  gnalot 
generals  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 

Daring  the  whole  of  his  busy  Ufr  Caear  bead 
time  for  literary  pursuita,  and  always  took  jlamn 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  kaniia;. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  woks,  tte 
majority  of  which  hoa  been  lost  The  P""^ 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  woe  cde- 
brated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  src  os- 
spicuous  in  his  "  Commentarii,"  which  are  sa 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  «l  Tsty 
rebte  die  history  of  the  firat  seven  yean  of  lie 
Oallie  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  <f  «» 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  cf  the  Aki- 
andrina  in  three  books.  In  them  Caessr  ksi  a» 
fiiUy  avoided  aU  ilietorical  embeUiahiaBiU ;  he 
narrates  the  eventa  in  a  clear  anaasonnig  •»?"• 
and  with  mch  apparent  tnithfnlneas  that  heanm 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  m» 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  oontse  of  hii  can- 
paigns,  and  were  probably  worked  up  into  thor  in- 
sent  form  during  hia  wmterquatten.  The  Ca- 
mentariea  on  the  Oallie  War  were  puWiahed  dia 
the  completion  of  tho  war  in  Oaal,  and  those  ca  * 
Civil  War  probably  after  hia  return  fraa  Al»»- 
dria.  The  "  Ephemeridea"  of  Caesar  anK  «»| 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  hot  i^J*^ 
Greek  name  of  the  "Commentarii."  N.eia«" 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  lu^^  * 
the  GaUic  and  Civil  wars.  The  ^'"^jfjr 
fonner  waa  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  •■j- * 
usnally  ascribed  to  Hirtiua,  and  the  kirtoiy  <*»* 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wan  •«• 
written  in  three  separata  hooks,  which  an  afcs 
aKxibed  to  Hirtiua.  The  qnesUon  of  thor  salt* 
ship  ia  discussed  under  HiRTiua.  ^^ 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  •I"  "^ 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  W  "• 
men  titiea  of  which  are  a  proof  of  hia  ^'^Jj^ 
livity  and  diversified  k"*'***''"';,^  ^ 
tiones,"  some  of  which  have  been  ^f^'^^^L 
the  preceding  account,  nnd  a  complete  lii*"*"" 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Oraianm  f*"""^^ 
Fragmatta,  p.  404,  Ac,  2nd  ed.  Tko  •»«« 
wrilera  spok  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  w««^ 
of  his  age,  and  describe  hhn  as  only  "^fL 
Cicero.     (Quintil.  ..  1.  f  lU;  VeliPM.  a»l 
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Ck.&mL72,7*iT»e.Ami.Tiil3,DiaL<kOral.2\; 
Ptst  Caa.  3  i  Soet.  Caa.  65.)  2.  -  Eputolae,"  of 
«Uck  mcial  ue  pRaemd  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
islilrticn,  bat  there  were  stiU  mora  in  the  time  of 
Swuniiu  (Oaa.  56)  and  Appian  (£.  C  ii.  79). 
1  '  .inlicBto,''  in  two  books,  heooe  Kmetimes 
aJki  "Anticatonea,"  a  work  in  icpljr  to  Cicero's 
'  Cato,"  which  the  Roman  oiator  wrote  in  prsiae 
rf  Cats  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  46. 
(Saet  L  e. ;  deU.  It.  1 6  ;  Cie.  a<<  Att.  xiL  40,  41, 
zSi.  5A,  Ac)  4.  "  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
nplsbi  it,  "De  Ratione  Idtine  loquendi,"  in 
tm  bonks,  which  eootained  investigations  on  the 
latis  Imgnage,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
ht  «*>  cnasing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
Us  wiaterqBaiten  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
Ui  SBny  in  fiiitlwr  GaoL  It  was  dedicated  to 
Qcno,  sad  is  frequently  qnoted  by  the  Latin 
punnarians.  (Suet.  /.  c ;  Cic.  BnU.  73 ;  Plin. 
H.  y.  m  30.  B.  31 ;  Gdl.  xix.  8;  QointU.  i.  7. 
I  ii.)  B.  "  Libri  Aiupicionun,"  or  "  Auguralia." 
A>  pootifex  maximns  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
isKnleioe  over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
htn  {aid  porticnUr  attention  to  the  subject  of  tUs 
work,  which  must  hare  been  of  considerable  extent 
SI  the  sixteenth  book  is  qnoted  by  Macrobius. 
(Si(.  L  IS ;  comp.  Priacian,  vi.  p.  71 9,  ed.  Putsch.) 
1.  "  De  Astiis,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move- 
sKnts  of  the  heavenly  bodiea.  (Bfacrob.  t  «.  ; 
His.  H.  N.  xriii.  25.  s.  67,  4c)  7.  •*  Apoph- 
Ihegmata,"  or  **  Dicta  coUectanea,"  a  cidlection  of 
gmd  nyinga  and  witty  remarks  of  his  ovrn  and 
other  penons.  It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
Csear  had  commenced  this  woric  in  his  yonth,  but 
^  ke(«  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dio- 
^■ocdiip,  10  that  it  at  length  comprised  sevenl 
whuaes.  This  was  ime  of  Caesar's  works  which 
Aognstos  snppiessed.  (Suet,  i  c ;  Oic  ad  Fam. 
tt.  16.)  8.  •*  Poemata."  Two  of  these  vrritten 
n  hit  yonth,  "  Landee  Hercnlis"  and  a  tragedy 
'Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
•■0  wrote  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
paand  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (Nos.  68— 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
pan  of  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus's, 
•nd  lastly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
jwnuey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  be  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  &  c.  46,  while  he  was 
«B  this  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
"•jnuted  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
•■hiequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
'Uigciaami,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
•"•n  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planndes 
(TmO.  1606,  4to.,  and  1669, 4to.) ;  by  Oraeyins, 
inth  the  Kfc  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  CeUui 
(Aiait.  1697,  8T0L,  and  Lug.  Bet.  1713,  Bvo.) ;  by 
l-^lmas  (Lipa.  1706)  j  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
teuslation  of  Phmudes  (Cant  1706,  1727,  4to.); 
by  Oudendorp  (Lngd.  Bat.  1737,  4to,  Stuttgatd, 
lK22,8vo.)i  by  Moms  (Lipt  1780,  8to.),  le- 
•'''ed  by  Oberlin  (Li|».  1806,  1819,  Bvo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
*-"■"  "»  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
™  PIutMch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 
J  f.  """•  P"«erculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
«  ^*m.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julias 
Wms,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
emtary  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrard^'^  as 
>»»  been  Aewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
»«tk  entitled   "  Petraixhae,  Historio  Jnlii  Cae- 
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saris,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modem  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  Ge*- 
ckuUe  Romt.  Caesar's  campaigns  hare  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  "  Precis 
des  Gnerres  de  C^aar  par  Napoleon,  ^crit  par  M. 
Maichand,  a  Itle  Sainte-Htlcne,  sous  U  dict^e  de 
I'Empcreur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
voL  VL  pp.  1 — 17.  Ilia  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laureL 
(See  ahw  p.  61«.) 


19,  20,  21.  Julias.     [Jt;i.u.] 

22.  Cab&arion.     [Caxsakion.] 

23.  Sxx.  Julius  Caxsar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  &  c.  67.     (Cic  de  Hanup.  Sap.  6.) 

24.  Sbx.  Julius  Caxsar,  ton  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  B.  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  tome  hare  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  i^pain  in  B.  c.  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  TerenUus 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
be  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Caecilius  Bassos,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
20 ;  Hirt.  B.  Alrr.  66 ;  Dion  Cos*,  xlvil  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iii.  77 ;  compare  Bassus,  Cabcilios.) 

C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Viptanins  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustas.  Cains  was  bom  in  a.  a  20  and  Lucius 
in  &  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Angnstns.  In  a  c.  13,  Cuius,  who 
was  then  only  seren  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  yonths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus  by  Augustas. 
In  b.  c.  8,  Cains  accompanied  Tiberiui  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing   temper,   ond  importuned    their 

Cd&ther  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
lur.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustas, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
Eolicitcd.  Thus  they  wen  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  jnventntit  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consniship  in  a.  c  6,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  fire  years  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  ririlis  in  the  aame  year,  and  his  brother 
in  b.  c  2. 
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Cains  wa«  unt  into  Aria  in  B.  a  1,  when  he 
paued  hia  contulahip  in  the  following  jeai,A,o.  1, 
About  thii  time  Ptinate*  IV^  king  of  Patthia, 
■eized  npon  Aimenia,  and  Cains  accordinf^y  p<e- 
paied  to  make  war  against  him,  bnt  the  Parthian 
king  gave  np  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  intenriew  with  Cains  on  an  iahmd  in 
the  Euphntea,  (a.  d,  2.)  After  this  Cains  went 
to  take  posaession  of  Armenia,  but  was  tnacher- 
oaaljr  wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  In 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  nerer  reoarered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lyda, 
on  the  21st  of  Febraarf,  a.  o.  4.  His  brother 
liudus  had  died  eighteen  months  prerionsly,  on 
August  20th,  A.  D.  2,  at  Haisilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  sSi^Mcted  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Liria.  (Dion  Cass.  lir. 
8,18,26,  It.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  z.  p.fiS9; 
Suet.  Aug.  26,  £6,  64,  65,  Tib.  12 ;  VeU.  Pat  iL 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann.  L  S,  ii.  4;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Liria  or  LitiIU,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drnsns,  but  he  left  no  issue, 
(Tac.  .<laii.  ir.  40.)  L.  Coeaar  was  to  hare  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  iii. 
23.)  There  are  aereral  coins  both  of  C^us  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  gitren  in  the  one  an- 
aezad.    (Eckhel,  n.  p.  1 70.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'OULA.  [Cauoola.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeua  as  ah  Egyptian  prince,  was  bom 
soon  after  tha  departure  of  Juliua  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  &  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patn  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  JiUius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  firom  the  time 
at  which  Caesarian  was  bom,  from  the  farourable 
Roeptimi  of  hia  mother  at  Rome,  and  bom  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  hia  son ;  but  Oppiua  wrote  a  treatiae 
to  pnre  the  eontiarj. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cle<^tiB 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umrira  in  B.  c.  42  penniiaion  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  leceive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt.  In  B.  c  34, 
Antony  eonfened  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c 
81)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  ererything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  aent 
Caeaarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  lus  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  lUleging  that  Augustua  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  waa  executed  by  order  of  Augns- 
toM.    (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xUx.  41,  L  1,3,11.6: 


CAESARIU& 

Suet.  CSiet.  52,  Auff.  17 ;  PbL  Ota.  4S,  A^m. 
54,  81.  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kaar<ipfim),  a  phjwa 
who  is  however  better  known  aabaviagbnilke 
brother  of  St.  Gregory  Thedogua.  He  «si  boa  rf 
Christian  parenta,  his  father  (whoaenasKviaOi*- 
gory)  being  bishop  of  Naxianxns.  He  na  on- 
fully  and  rdigionsly  edneatad,  and  liadied  at  Alci- 
andria,  where  he  made  great  pragreas  is  gtaucaj, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  me£cine.  He  a&»- 
wards  embrsoed  the  medical  profeaaioii,  aad  anU 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  s  gnst  Ufa- 
tation,  and  beaune  the  6iend  and  pbjaiciaa  cl  iW 
emperor  Constantina,  a.  d.  337 — 3S0.  Dpoa  tke 
accession  of  Julian,  Cai  sarins  ma  tempted  b;  tk 
emperor  to  apostatise  to  paganism ;  bat  be  nimi, 
and  ehoaa  rather  to  Intve  the  eooit  and  ntsn  ■ 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Jaliaa,  ba 
vras  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  eattea  bj 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  V^tisiaa,  ^ 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  qnaestor  rf  Bbb;- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  eartbquke  st  Niots,  W 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remariuhle  nasBDet,  i^ 
which  his  brother  Sl  Gregory  took  aixawa  H 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  £)>.  20,  nL& 
p.  19,  ed.  Parts,  1840),  urging  npca  Uxi  tba  dsn 
of  abandoning  idl  irorldly  cares,  ijid  giriag  bjnttf 
np  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  Tins  be  bad  lia( 
wished  to  do,  bnt  was  now  prevented  boo  flUf 
hia  design  into  execution  by  hia  death,  whidi  Mb 
place  A.  D.  369,  shortly  after  his  bapdaa.  Uii 
brother  pronounced  a  fiinenl  oration  on  tbc  on- 
sion,  which  is  still  extant  (OraL  7,  vol  L  p>  IW), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  porticnbua  of  bia  bji 
an  taken ;  and  also  wnte  sevecal  abort  pota^  ■ 
epitapha,  lamenting  his  death.  (Ojaani,  voL  ii,  p. 
1110,  &e.)  Them  is  extant,  under  the  aaairf 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  woric,  with  the  tidi 
tltina,  Qmaeiliomei  Tlutilagieae  el  PUmfiiim, 
which,  though  apparently  considend,  is  tbe  dbi 
of  Photius  {Bibliotk.  Cod.  210),  to  belong  to  tbe  tn- 
ther  of  St  Gregory,  is  now  geneially  beliend  ta  bt 


the  woric  of  some  other 


person. 
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the  book  an  sufficiently  mdicated  by  tbe  tide;  ll 
has  been  several  times  published  with  tbewartad 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  coUectiooa  of  ibi 
Fathen ;  and  alao  seputtdy,  in  Greek  sad  Uiia, 
Angost  VindeL  162^  4ta.  ed.  Elia*  Ekiager.  lb 
memory  of  St  Caeaariua  is  celebrated  in  the  Raa- 
ish  Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Acta  aMmdonm,  Feb.  Sit 
vol.  T.  p.  496,  &c ;  Lmiahix.BiilM.nM.vL 
iv.  py  66,  &c  ed.  Kollar;  Fabric.  BAl.Orm.vL 
viiL  pp.  435.  436.)  [W.Aa] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  eocbwalk  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Cbakai 
in  468,  devoted  hia  youth  to  the  diaripliaa  e(a 
monaatic  life,  and  was  elected  biahop  of  Adet  ii 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  yean, 
during  which  period  ha  was  twice  asciiaed  of  Ms 
aou,  first  ^ainat  Alaric,  and  aftenrarda  4pisi> 
Theodoric,  bat  upon  both  occasions  waa  hooeaiaU; 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  ahare  in  the  delib^ 
ntiona  of  several  couucila  of  the  church,  ssd||>ia^ 
peculiar  celebrity  by  hia  atrenuoua  ezertiooi  h 
the  auppreaaion  of  the  Semipelagiaa  dscuisea, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  oentuy  be- 
fore by  Coaaianna,  and  had  apread  widely  in  inlb- 
em  Omi.  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  kovO 
must  be  oonsidnod  nther  in  the  light  of  s  fsae- 
nrric  than  of  a  sober  bioginphy,  was  compoaed  bf 
ms  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  Uahop  of  Toolas. 
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CAESIA  GENS. 

Cutmmt  'a  the  author  of  two  trcatue*,  one  en- 
tilkd  Bismla  ad  Mtmadut,  and  another  lUgala 
ti  firjma,  irhich,  together  vith  three  .fUorte- 
Uma  tad  noe  opaacnla,  will  be  feimd  in  the  8th 
Tahmie  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm,  Leyden,  1677; 
mi  VCR  printed  in  a  tepaiate  Tolnme,  with  the 
aolei  of  Hejnardn*,  at  Poitien  (PetaTinni),1621, 
In.  Hb  chief  worki,  howerer,  coniiit  of  Mr- 
vaat  or  homiliea.  Forty  of  theae  were  pobluhed 
bj  Cognatua,  at  Baaie,  1558,  4to^  and  lS69,foL, 
ai  m  included  in  the  Afonumenta  SS.  Patmm 
Ortliodoxiignfiha  of  Orynaeot,  Cologne,  1618,  foL 
^  IKI ;  a  collection  of  forty-riz,  together  with 
Kot  waiSa  tmcta,  are  in  the  8th  roliune  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patnim  referred  to  above;  and  the 
1  hli  Tohme  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm  of  Oalland 
(Vain,  1776)  oontaina  fourteen  more,  fint  brooght 
li)  light  I7  Baluze  (Paria,  1699,  Bro.);  bat,  be- 
lida  theie,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
iiK«ii«ei  fidaely  attribnted  to  Augnatin  are  oom- 
Bonlj  aiagned  to  Caeaaiioi.  ( Vita  S.  CaaarS, 
Bfac  Artlaimm,  a  Cjfprimo,  ejai  Ditc^mlo,  et 
Umiamt  PnA.  et  Sk^iam)  Diae.  eomter^ila  dwy 
h>  On,  in  the  Faku  SSL  of  Surina,  27  Angnst 
|k  2tt.  See  alao  ZKoerMw  tb  YUa  el  Seriptii 
&  (baarii,  Anialemeit  ArdUep^  by  Ondin  in  hii 
Ommml.  ie  Scr^ptL  Eedee.  toL  l  p.  1389 ;  in  ad- 
CtioD  to  «4iieh,  Fnnedua,  De  I»erH  el  Deenpita 
SsHcMi  LmgmoB  Lutmae,  cap.  vi.  §TiiL;  andBaehr, 
Gooiicih  der  IRmitditK  lateratur,  Snppl.  toL  ii. 
t-  <2i.)  [W.  R] 

CAKSGVNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etnucan 
iiBfl J  at  Tuquinii,  two  memben  of  which  are  men- 
tioned bj  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caeaenniua  and  Caa- 
■ania,  fint  the  wife  of  if.  Fulcinini,  and  after, 
nrdi  of  A.  Caedna.    (Cic.  pro  Caeem.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  i«   fonnd    in   a^mlchral    inacriptioni. 
(Miller,  Etmlmr,  i.  p.  433.) 
CAESPNNIUS  LENTO.    [Lbnto.] 
CAE8BHNIUS  PAETUS.    [PAirufc] 
C.  CAE'SETItIS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  «n- 
taled  Caeai  to  ptudon  Q.  Limiia&  (Cie.  pro 
Vg.\\.)  r-  X        8 

P-  CAESE^US,  the  qnaeator  of  C  Verrei. 
(Cic,  Terr.  ir.  6S,  t.  25.) 
CAKSETIU3  FLAVU&     [FLAVini.] 
CAE8ETIU8  RUFUS.     [Rnroi] 
CAE'SIA,  a  aumame  of  Minerra,  a  translation 
•f  the  Greek  7AiuMtvrit.     (Terent  HemU.  t.  6, 
lS;Cie.<fcJVo<.  ZJteir.  L30.)  [L.  8.] 

CAG'SIA  OENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
tawaidi  the  end  of  the  republic.     [Catoos.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obrerse 
''yesents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
|>t  SB  arrow  at  (pear  with  three  points,  who 
>•  unaHy  supposed  from  thn  following  passage  of 
AGellim  (t.  12)  to  ba  Apollo  Veioris :  "  Slmu- 

""n  dei  Veioria sagittaa  tenet,  qaae  sunt 

*>delicet  parstae  ad  nocendom.  Qnapropter  enm 
wn  pleiique  Apollinem  esae  dixemnt.''  The 
**»  men  on  the  reretie  are  litres :  between  them 
•Onds  a  dog,  and  abore  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
"Xkatne^    (Eckhd,  t.  p.  156,  &c) 


CAESIUS. 


ihl 


CAESIA'NUS,  APRtyNIUS.  [AFBOlnl;^ 
No.  3.] 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  CAaaius,  was  pnetor  with 
C.  Lieiniua  Saoeidoa  in  b.  c.  75.    (Cic,  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Cassiuh,  a  lapaciotu  fanner  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  dniing  the  administration  of  Verrea,  ai  c 
73,  &e.    (Cic  Ferr.  iii.  89,  43.) 

8.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cioeio's  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  daring  his  proconsolar  adminia- 
tiBtion  of  Cilieia,  in  B.  c.  50.  (Ad  Quat.  Frat,  L  1. 
1 4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero^  Tilla  of  the  Hanilianum.  (Ad  Qasit  Auf. 
iii.  1. 1§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Cassias  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  onr  L.  Cassias  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  K.  Caaann,  of  Arpinom,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicera,  who  held  the  a^ce  of  aedile  at  Arpinom, 
the  only  mnnicipiam  which  bad  such  a  magistracy, 
in  &  &  47.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  xm.  II,  12.) 

5.  P.  CABSiDa,  a  Roman  eqnea  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  On.  Pompeias, 
the  &ther  of  Pomney  the  Onat  (Cic  pro  Bali. 
22.)  There  is  a  tetter  of  Cicero  (od  Fam.  xia  51) 
adteased  to  P.  Caeaiaa  (a.  c  47),  in  which  CioeiD 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Meaaienns.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  jxifcraa  oanedaa),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistijte  in  the  pracoo- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinom.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
&ther  of  Caesias,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sax.  CAaams,  a  Roman  eqaes,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (;>rD  ftiec  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  intwtity.  [L.  S.] 

T.  CAE'SIU^  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Solpidna,  the  eminent  fnend  of  Cicera. 
Pomponina  (Dk:  I.  tit.  Z  a.  im,  ^  44)  eniunentea 
ten  diadides  of  Servina,  among  whom  T.  Caesioa 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inao- 
enracy  of  expreaaion  which  pervadea  the  whole 
title  De  OHgau  Jura.  Hia  words  are  theae : 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plorimi  pnfiscenmt :  fere  tamea 
hi  libroa  oonsenpsamnt :  ALnmiw  VARva,  A. 
0nuu8,T.  Caxoius,  AonowsTuGCA,  Annnira 
Nahusa,  Flavius  PaiaciTO,  Atbiub  Paci;viur, 
LASao  ANTwrius,  I.«beonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
PuBuciira  Obj-lius.  Ex  his  decern  libroa  octo 
conscripaemnt,  quorum  omnea  qui  foeront  libri 
digest!  sunt  nb  Anfidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadm- 
ginta  libroa."  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  aniears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  mora 
than  eight  wrate  books  which  wen  digested  \tj 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  waa 
not  indnded.  T.  Coesias  is  nowhera  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  "  Ofilius,  Caacellius, 
et  ■Ssnn  aadUoret,  an  dted  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s.  6. 
§  I,  and  the  phnue  Servii  amdUoree  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  a.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit.  3.  s.  1.  $  6,  when  ServH 
aaetaree  is  ue  nading  of  the  Flonntine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  jlwrn  audiloni  haa  been  pro- 
poaed  aa  a  eoojeetnial  emendation.  Under  theaa 
it  baa  been  fnpposed  that  the  eight  disd^ 
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<rf  Serrio*,  or  rather  Namumt  DigMt  of  their 
workj,  u  referred  to.  If  m,  it  ii  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caeiius,  and  did  not  inclnde 
A.  Ofilins.  Dirkien  (/ieHraegt  xmr  KumU  da 
Botm.  BeekiM,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
tfai*  nippoeition  nnneoeieaiy,  does  not,  in  oar 
opinion,  shake  its  probabiUty.  Oellius  (ri.  5} 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  irom  Alfenns,  "  in  libra  l>ige*- 
tomm  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneorum  [aL 
Conlectaneonun]  autem  secundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenns  wrote 
forty  books  Digestonim,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conleetanea  cited  by  Oel- 
lius is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namnsa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
loret.  It  must  be  obserred,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  neqnently 
inserted  the  same  passages  Tarfaathn  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  fonnnlae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  AnL  Augustinus, 
de  Nomimlmt  Propria  Pandeetaram,  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §  I,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsos,  "  Epistolanun  libro  undedmo  et  Digesto- 
nim secundo."  (Bertrandi,  Bfoi  SoiwcSr,  ii,  13  ; 
OuiL  Gratii,  VUae  JCtonm,  L  11.  §  9;  Zimmem, 
AA«.i.§79.)  IJ.  T.G.I 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bamos.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [CoRDna.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Namc*.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taorinos.] 
CAESCfNIA,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  lint  the 
mistress  and  afierwards  the  wiA  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  LoUia  PauUina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  n-ith  child  by  him,  A.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonhis  (Cal.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Dmsilla);  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Caisius,  this  daughter  was  bom  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  CaL  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effiicted  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  dnring  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, A.  n.  41.  (Suet.  Co/.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Piso.] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  fhr  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  many  the  young  eques,  C.  Silins.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninns  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  tho  basest  man- 
ner.   (Tnc.  AtiH.  xi.  3G.)  [L.  S.] 


M.  CAESCyN  I  US,  one  of  the  jaaitei  It  Bm, 
■n  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  iuttgii^  is  Ikt 
inquiry  into  th«  murder  of  Chxntim,  s.  c  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  oomt  He  «m 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  a  c-  70,  sad  nai» 
qnently  would  not  have  been  aUe  to  act  si  jite 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistiate  »  ait 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  jndex  dmisg  Ui 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  icasoo  smong  otei 
why  the  friends  of  Venes  were  aaiioia  to  fat- 
pone  his  trial  till  B.  a  69.  The  prartonliip  d 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  niut  htn  «b> 
tained  it  in  the  same  year  as  Cieoe,  namelT,  He 
66,  qs  Cicero  writes  toAtticus  in  65,tliatthi»«ii 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  csnJI<iatf  liik 
him  for  the  oonstdship.  (Cic  Fcrr.  Aft  L  IV; 
Psendo-Asoon.  m  loe. ;  Gib  ad  AU.  i.  I.)  Tbii 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicm  Eft^a 
of  in  B.  c  45.    (Ad  Alt.  xii  II.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.    [Maimcs.] 

h.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  ootor,  wkem 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  bcsrd  kio. 
Cicero  (Brat.  34)  calls  him  a  ml^  nsn,  od 
adds,  that  he  never  beard  any  one  who  m  s«i 
skilfiil  in  drawing  suspicions  npon  poiou,  sad  is 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals  He  Sffoui  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  penou  of  tkx 
times,  with  whom  aecnaation  was  a  r^nhr  log- 
nesB.  [I^  S.] 

a  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  fint  lepa 
in  Qermony  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  is  i.  a 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  tbe  addicn, 
bat  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  nif 
leaders  in  chains  before  C.  Caetrooint,  who  tiied 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  whicli  liad  senr 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  a  a 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (Uk  fint 
and  twentieth)  met  with  dravm  swoida  sad  kmi 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  seensed  isdrn- 
dual  was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  u  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  dedarrd  fca 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  Tki«  n't 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  tinei  ■ 
a  welcome  precedenC  (Tacit.  Amt.  i.  44;  Asudu 
Marc  xxix.  5.)  [I»  ^1 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  ■  centurion  sndm  »' 
Caesar's  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  lealoni  uiffi»vt 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Cacer  is  B.  r.  U, 
and  is  accordingly  fiequently  denounced  by  Cicei^ 
{PhiL  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (ralWi),  s Cw* 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Aiib* 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Oadaia,  snd  bt  f 
cordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperon  M*"' 
mus  and  Oordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Bcnn^ 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syutar  (D>fi 
Xunrditccs),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Ri^ 
(Tix'n  "iropiKii),  and  Declamations  (JK^em); 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  m>«  eitnl 
(Suidas,  f.  V.  Talowit  ;  Eudoc.  p.  100.)  [l-  &i 

CAICUS  (Kolind),  two  mythical  penooopt 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethyi  (Hesiod,  Ti^f' 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Orrnkft 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraem,  lie«f- 
forth  called  Caicus.    (Phit.  <fc  Fto.  21.)    l^^l 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  some  accounts  the  ■>»« 
of  Aeneas  (Viig.  Aai.  vii.  1;  Ov.  ifrt  lir.  4«-l' 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Cnvsi » 
Ascanius.  (Scrv.  nrf  ^m. /.  c.)  The  pron»iitwT 
of  Caieta,  as  well  as  the  port  aiid  town  of  ^ 
name  on  the  wctfcm  coast  of  Italy,  were  belie™ 
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CALAMTS. 
IB  bave  ken  called  after  ha.   {Klmuea,  Aeniai  u. 
i.  l^mal.  p.  lOii,  Sui.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  GAIUS  (r«»).  I.  The  juriit 
(Gaios.] 

i.  A  Platonic  philaaojAer  who  ia  mentioned  aa 
n  aadiar  bj  Poiphjiy  (  FU.  Plot.  14),  bnt  of  hit 
writingi  nothing  ia  known.  Galen  (toL  vi,  p.  532, 
cd.  Pwii)  atatea,  that  he  heard  the  diaciplea  of 
CaisN  fom  which  we  maat  infer  that  Caiua  lived 
■toe  time  faefbra  Galen. 

3l  a  Qieek  rhetorician  of  Dneertain  date.  Sto- 
lani  hu  preierred  the  titles  of^  and  given  extract! 
fen,  nz  of  hii  dcdamations.  (Stobaena,  FlorHeg. 
mL  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iiL  pp.  3, 29, 56,  &C.,  104, 
135, 305,  &c) 

41.  A  prabjtcT  of  the  chmch  of  Rome,  who  lived 

ahsut  1.  D.  310.     He  waa  at  s  later  time  elected 

kiilwp  of  the  gentilea,  which  probabl;  meana,  that 

ke  received  a  conuninaion  aa  a  miaaioiuuy  to  tome 

kalhcn  people,  and  the  power  of  aupeiintending 

tie  diiRhea  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 

(Pkol.  Cod.  4a)     While  he  waa  yet  at  Rome  he 

mpjted  in  the  celebrated  diaputation  with  Produa, 

lie  cbampion  of  the  Montaniat  herei y,  and  he  sub- 

Hqnoitly  pablished  the  whole  traniaction  in  the 

bm  of  a  dialogue.     (Euaeb.  H.  E.  iL  25,  iii.  23, 

vi30.)    He  ^ao  wrote  a  work  against  the  hereay 

•f  Artemon,  and  &  third  work,  called  SaSifwdos, 

•(iptaii  likewiae   to   have  been  directed  against 

AitesuRL   (Euaeb.  H.  E.  v.  28 ;  camp.  TheodoreL 

JSf.  £.  iv.  21.)     Ckiua  is  further  called  by  Photiui 

the  anthor   of  a  work  n«pl  r^t  muTOi  odiruu, 

vhich  wme  consider  to  be  the  same  aa  the  work 

Ilfpi  Tw  vmrrds,  which  is   still  extant,  and  is 

anally  ascribed  to   Hippolytns.     He  denied  the 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 

lod  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epistles  of 

tkat  apostle.     (Cave,  HuL  LU.lf.65;  Fabricioa, 

«hL  Oroee.  x.  p.  693,  &c.)  [L.  S.} 

CAIUS  CAESAR.    [Cauodla.] 

CALABER.    [QuiNTUs  SimiNAEra.] 

CALACTI'NUS.     [Cabciuus  Calactinub.] 

CA'LAMIS  (Kd\afus),  a  statuaiy  and  embosser, 

vhose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 

snj  of  the  ancient  authors.    It  ia  certain,  however, 

tkit  he  waa  a  eontcmpoiaiy  of  Phidias,  for  he 

ezMBted  a  atstoe  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 

heheved  to  have  stopped  the  plagne  at  Athena. 

(Pans.  i.  3.  §  3.)     Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 

which  Dinomenea,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 

made  by  Onataa  in  memory  of  his  &ther'B  victory 

stOlympia.    (Pans.  vi.  12.  §  1,    vui.  42.  §  4.) 

This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 

Hien's  death  (a.  c.  467),  and  the  plagne  at  Athena 

oased  u.  c.  429.    The  38  years  between  these  two 

dates  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 

which  Calamis  flourished.     (Sillig,  QU.  Art.  t.  «.) 

Cahmis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 

antiquity.     Ue  wrought  atstues  in  bronze,  stone, 

gold,  snd  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 

rabosser.     (Piin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  15,  xxxvi. 

4.  a  3.)    Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos,  which 

wuofmetal(Sillig,  Oi/.ilr<.  p.  117),  there  existed 

a  mubW  itstiie  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 

is  Uome  (Plin.  H.  ^r.  zxxvL  4,  5),  and  a  third 

hnnie  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 

i^ocsUu  carried  to  Rome  (mm  the  lUyrian  town 

Apollonia.    (Stnb.  vii.  p.  SI  9.)    A  beaidlesa  Aa- 

dipioi  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeoa  Ammon 

IwMKiated  by  Pindar  at  Thebea),  a  DionyBO^  an 

Aphiodite,  on  Alcmene,  and  a  Sowndra,  arc  men- 
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tMned  as  Worics  of  Colamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortala  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  vras  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  U.N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  Cicero  giver  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
waa  probably  borrowed  &om  the  Greek  aathors  :— 
"Quia  enim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadver- 
tnnt,  non  intellig^t,  Canachi  signa  rigidiota  esse, 
qnam  ut  imitcntur  veritatem?  Calamidis  duin 
iiht  quidem,  sed  tamen  moUiora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta." 
(BnO.  18 ;  comp.  QuintiL  xii.  10.)         [W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KaAa^mr),  on  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  {DeCo- 
ron.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  i.  v.  KaAa^rqr.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites : 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamitea,  and  othera  that  the  namtf  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  larpit  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  aurgety,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  Ki^afua  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractared  aims  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Calomitea  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  maatera.  (Comp.  John,  Jahrb.  fUr  PUUil, 
u.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  &] 

CA'LANUS  (Kitjaot),  one  of  the  so  called 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian aimy  from  Taxila  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  he  waa  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  node  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  lift 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  wholo  Macedonian  oimy, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrion, 
.i^Boi.  vii  2,  &c.;  Aelion,  V.  H.  iL  41,  v.  6 ;  Plut. 
Ait*.  69;  Stiab.  xv.  p.  686;  Died,  xvii  107; 
Athen.  z.  p.  4S7 ;  Lucian,  Dt  M.  Peng.  25  ; 
Cic  Tu$e.  ii.  22,  DeDimnaU  L  22,  SO ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8,  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Altx,  65),  Sphines,  and  he  received  the 
name  Colanua  among  the  Greeks,  becnuae  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  «a\^  instead  of 
the  Greek  xwp*.  What  Phitarch  here  calls  noKt 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  calf  duo,  which  ia 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (e. 
Apiim.  i.  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAovoi,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foimdation,  and  ia  prohably  a  mete 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Jiiein.  Mtueum.  fir 
PUloL  I  p.  176.)  [L.  S.] 

GALAS  or  CALL  AS  (KcUw,  KifAXu).  1 .  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  AntisDuns,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Pormenion 
and  Attains,  a.  c.  386,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  a.  c.  335,  Celaa  waa 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii.  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Graniais, 
a  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thessalion  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  waa  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  p.  14,  e^  ii.  p.  81, 
d. ;  Curt  iii.  1.  §  24 ;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  flight  of 
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CALATINUS. 


lis  &ther  in  325  [Harpalds],  bs  we  know  fiom 
Arrian  that  Demsrehiu  mccMded  him  in  the 
•atn^y  of  the  HeUespontine  Phiygia  daring  Alex- 
ander'! life-time.  (See  DrojrieD,  Getck,  dtr  Nadrf. 
Abx.  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thiriwall't  Gruoe,  toL  rii. 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Caaamdet's  geneials,  whom  he  lent 
with  a  portion  of  hia  foreea  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himtelf  made 
hia  way  to  Macedon  to  take  Tengtance  on  Olym- 
piai,  B.  c.  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
nia  opponent's  soldier*  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxinm,  a  town  of  Per- 
ibaehia,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
piaa,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refage  together  with  Aeaeides  in  Aetolia,  bl  c.316. 
(Died.  six.  35,  36,  52.)  [a  E.] 

CAIATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  diitinsoished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Panic  war,  who  was 
twice  consol  alld  once  dictator.  His  first  consnl- 
ship  Uls  in  &  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  proTince,  according  to  Polybins  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  bis  colleague  C.  Salpicins  Pateicolus 
but  Booording  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistrstom,  which  he  hud  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  Tiii.  II,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinos  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  daring  the  siege  he  Call 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  haTe  perished  with  his 
army,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpumios 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (Lir.  ^hL  17,xxii.  60;  Plin./f.Ar. 
xxiL  6 ;  Oros.  ir.  8  ;  Floras,  iL  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneoasly  calls  Atilias  (UaUnos  dictator; 
AureL  Vict  D»  Vir.  Itta$lr.  39;  OelL  iii  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  g  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Euna, 
Diepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  atta^ 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continoed 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  inreated  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  OTcnt  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  bis  colleague 
On.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  PanonnuL 
(Polyb.  i.  38 ;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  In  &  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Lir.  Bpit.  19;  SueL 
TVkr.  2;  Zonar.  TiiL  15 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxri.  17.) 
Sereral  years  later,  in  B.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C  LutatiusCatulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  fiiirour  of  the  proconsul.  (VaL  Mas.  ii. 
H.  i  2.)  Beprond  the  fact  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothmg  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic. 
V»  Ug.  ii.  11,  /)»  Nat.  Dtar.  ii.  23 ;  Tacit.  Aim. 


CALAVIUS. 

ii.  49  ;  oomp.  Lir.  xziv.  47,  xxr.  7.)  A  kSbt 
Calatinus  was  a  man  higidy  eateeaxd  Ini^  b;  lu 
oontemponries  and  by  posterity,  sod  hii  tab 
was  adorned  with  the  inacriptuu  "  msK  kaae 
plnrimae  consentinnt  gentes  popsli  piionaB 
fnisse."  {Oc  JM  Saud.  17,  D* FiHli.  n.ZA./n 
Plane.  25.)  [LS.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distugaiU 
Campanian  iinnily  or  genik  In  caajmictiia  ntk 
some  other  Camponians,  the  CalsTii  sit  Biri  la 
have  set  fire  to  varions  potts  of  Rome,  a  c  211. 
in  order  to  avenge  themselns  ibr  wbst  Ibe 
Campanians  had  su%red  bom  the  Banasa.  A 
skve  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  oiiie,  sod  ihi 
whole  fismily,  together  with  their  als«s  wbi  U 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  wcr  amslcd  aad 
punished,     (liir.  xzn.  27-) 

1,  2.  Novius  Calatius  and  Ornn  Ciuvira 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaden  of  the  confine; 
which  broke  out  at  Capna  in  a,  G.  314.  C  Has- 
nius  was  qipointad  dictator  to  eoefcs  the  isaV' 
gents,  and  uie  two  CaUvii,  dreading  the  caste- 
qnenoea  of  their  conspiracy,  are  beliered  to  laie 
made  away  with  themaelTea.     (Lir.  iz.  26l) 

3.  QpiLloa  Calavius,  son  of  Orina  Ctkvm, 
was  a  man  of  greet  distinction  at  Cspns,  sndrln 
in  B.  c.  321  tbs  Campanians  exulted  otct  the  d^ 
fieat  of  the  Romans  at  Candioffl,  and  beficred  tkat 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  CehTins  tsagit  Ui 
ieUow-dtixens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  bmiIis 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  tbar  pari. 
(liT.  ix.  7.) 

4.  PACUvnm  Calavids,  a  contemponiv  •( 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  populsrity  aid  i>- 
flnence,  who,  according  to  the  Romsn  aecniii^ 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  snd  aaiiai 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambitioa  snd  Ion  rf 
dominion.  In  B.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  bsl 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenus,  Panriai 
CaUvins  happened  to  be  invested  with  tht  cbiif 
ma^istiaqr  at  Capua.  He  had  good  ressoa  fa 
bebeving  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senatata,  aid 
sonender  the  town  to  the  CarthaginisM-  1° 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  hU  aacca- 
dancy  over  both  parties,  he  hod  teooane  to  tkt 
followins  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  aeiatt 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rone ;  6nt, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Rssma  tf 
mairiage,  his  own  wiiia  being  a  daoghler  of  if 
pins  Clkadius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  msftM  la 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  temita  tbe 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  deckued  tbst  it 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  esln' 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  aenstonta 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shnt  all  the aenstoran 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  dsoa  ra 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  ibt 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  peo^  taM 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  priaoncn,  w 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  ts  s  trial. 
bat  before  execnting  one,  to  elect  a  hett«  aad 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  cf  deslk 
was  easily  pnnoimeed  upon  the  first  aenstor  tbal 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  ea^  te 
elect  a  better  on&  The  disputes  about  s  auu.'S'* 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tind  m 
were  disgusted  with  theu  own  pronediigt,  wbn 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordend  liia< 
the  old  lenaton  ahoold  retain  their  diguit;  w 
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to  Sknied.  Ckhnu,  who  hj  this  dntagem  liad 
Uj  tlie  HBiion  nndar  great  obligations  to  hiimelf 
ai  til*  popalir  puty,  not  only  brought  about  a 
lecoadliation  between  the  people  and  the  lenate, 
bat  Kciued  to  hinuelf  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
RfnUie,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  feUow- 
dtisas  to  espoose  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
th  bsitle  of  Gumae,  in  a.  c.  21$,  Hannibal  took  up 
U<  wisterquarters  at  Capua.  PetoUa,  the  son  of 
CilsTBU,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Csithsginians,  and  had  sided  wiih  Ctedus  Ma^ns, 
hit  lui  bther  obtained  his  paidon  from  Hannibal, 
wboeren  inrited  &ther  and  son  to  a  gnat  en- 
tataisiDent  which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
goiihed  Csmponiana.  Bat  Perolla  could  not 
nnqoer  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
vent  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  swora,  intending 
Is  nnuder  Hannibal.  When  Pacnrins  CalaTins 
hk  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
Hid  hha  of  hu  plan ;  hut  the  father  woriced  upon 
tk  young  rasa  s  fiielings,  and  induced  him  to 
ilsndoi  his  bloody  deugn.  (Lit.  zxiiL  2—4, 
».9.)  [US.] 

CALA-VIUS  SABI'NUS.    [Sabinus.] 

CALCHAS  (iUXxu),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
Roae  cr  Hegsn,  waa  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
th<  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  L  69,&c.,  xiii.  70.) 
He  finlold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
■or,  CToi  before  they  sailed  from  Anlis,  and  while 
llttj  woe  engaged  in  the  war  he  exphiined  to  them 
tk  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (IL  ii.  3'2-2 ;  Or. 
AM.  xiL  19,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Pans.  i.  43. 
i  1.)  An  oiade  had  dechired  that  Cakhas  should 
die  if  lie  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
biniMlf ;  and  this  oune  to  pass  at  CUros,  for  Cal- 
<bi  met  the  &moas  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
(nre  of  the  Claiian  Apdlo,  and  was  defeated  by 
am  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  fi^ 
•a  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  oomber  of  pigs  which  a 
Hw  was  goiiig  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
Uopns  tirid  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
CsIcIms  is  said  to  hare  died  with  grieC  (Strab. 
m  PL  642,  &c  668 ;  Tietz.  ad  I^e^  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus :  a  sooth- 
•syer  aiw  C^chaa  planting  some  rines  in  the  groTe 
of  Apollo  near  Oryninm,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
■osld  acTer  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
>l>e>ii.  When  the  gi^>es  had  grown  npe  and  wine 
*ss  msde  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
•BMng  his  other  guests.  Eren  at  the  moment 
vImu  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  band, 
the  ioathnyer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Cslchss  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  Uiat  he  dropped 
tbe  cup  and  choked.  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  tL  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lasdy,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
^pated  with  Hopsus  the  administration  of  the 
onde  St  Ckros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
diiu,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
M  would  not  be  Tietorions.  The  latter  prophecy 
ns  fiilfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  bis  grief  at  this  de- 
fcst,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Conon,  NamL  6.) 
Itapeeting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Dsunia,  see 
Ditt  ofAnL  t.  e.  OraaUmm.  [U  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  fimily  of  the  plebeian 
Cselia  gens.  The  word  oaldiu  is  a  shortened 
fooa  of  aJidut,  and  hence  Cicero  {d»  Itntnt.  il  9) 
■ys  "  aliqnem  Caldum  Tocaii,  quod  toDoeiuio  et 
i*P*Btino  GonsiUo  tit.** 

1.  G.  Caiuds  CalDVS,  a  eontempoiaiy  of  L. 
Ciiusiis,  the  ontor.  No  member  of  his  fimiily 
nd  jrM  obtnned  any  of  the  great  cffice^  but  be 
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saeeeeded  in  raising  himsdf  by  Us  aetiTl^  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  gteat  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestocship 
(Cic.  pro  I'lame.  21),  he  was  elected  in  B.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillins,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  jostice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(Do  Lrg.  iiL  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having;  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  B.  c.  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
borbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  diough  he  himself  was  a  novns  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gen* 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  {pmua) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  CluniiL  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Did.  q^Jntt-v.  B^HiUme:)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  a.  c  83,  Caldus  waa 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Catrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavonred 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sslhk 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  npon  the  army  of  Biutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com* 
pletely  thwarted.  (Cic.  dt  OnU.  L  25,  BnU.  45, 
m  Varr.  v.  70,  da  Petit.  Com.  3,  pro  Muren.  8; 
J.  Obsequens,  111 ;  Atcon.  Arg»m.  m  Comd.  p. 
57,  ed.  Otelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  1 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  x.  \i, 
14  —  16,  d»  Oral.  ii.  64 ;  (uf  Harem,  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  it  the  tame  as  G 
Caeliut  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Cablius  Caldus,  a  son  dT  L.  Caeliua 
Caldua,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  iqipointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c.  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administn- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  then  is  one 
(ad  Farn.  iL  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatuik  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iL  15,  od  AU.  vi.  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.) 

8.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  fiunily  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Oeimans  in  tha 
de&at  of  Varus,  a.  o.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  open  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  tlw  chains  in  which  he  was  fist- 
tered  and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (Veil.  Pkt. 
u.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  leveral  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  pven, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  i>K<.  ^'.<4a<.   1I1.S.] 


CALETCAS,  JOANNES  OiMm>  KaKimt), 
was  patriarch  of  Contlantina|de  fnm  A.n.  ISSSto 
(«1S47.    (CuiacBi. /!«(.  ^  iii.  21.)    U«  was 
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tr  natiye  of  (ki  town  of  Apri  or  Apmt  in  Thiaee, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriimh  he  held  a  high 
eccleaiattical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Androniciu.  He  delivered  a  great  numberof  homi- 
)ie>  at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
hare  been  published  by  Oreater  (D*  Cnue,  ii. 
p.  1363,  &&,  and  1477,  &&),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Care,  ffut 
Lit  iL  p.  497,  &b,  ed.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  BUJ. 
Graee.  xi.  p.  591,  &&)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (VlamuiiX  KaAi^mu), 
»  relative  of  Joannes  Calecoa,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamaa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
«f  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Qreek  church  and  in  iavour 
ef  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  conise,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Bonian  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  woiks 
which  are  published :  —  1.  **  Libri  iv  advenus 
errores  Oraecomm  de  Processione  Spiritus  Saneti.'' 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  bem  printed,  but 
a  LaUn  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulenais,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartius, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4ta.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  BiUioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvL 
p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdon.      2.  •*  De  Essentia  et 

2>eiatione  Dei "  (irepl  oiaUa  kA  irtfytlas),  was 
■ted  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Con>- 
befisins,  in  voL  ii.  of  his  Aoctarinm  Novissimuni 
BibL  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  foL  This 
work  is  dirnted  against  the  heresies  of  Palamaa, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  8.  "De  Fide  deque  Prindpiis  Catholicae 
Fidei"  (Ttpl  tlmtmt  mi  ircpl  Ttiv  ifx»*  v^'  niA>- 
AiKqs  wlartms).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
clusters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  BibL  Patr.  voL  xxvi.  p.  345,  Ac, 
ed.  Lugdun,  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append.  U>  Cmt't  Hut.  LU,  i.  p.  55, 
&c;  Fabric.  BiUtoOL  Graee.  xi.  p.  453,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.     [Olbnub.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Coles,  a  munidpinm 
in  Campania ;  bnt  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  fiunily,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
mere  probable  supposition.  The  name  occnn  on 
>  coin  of  (he  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &e,) 
'  1.  Q.  Furius  Calsnub  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  {PhiUp.  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Oiacchns.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenns 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  bind. 

2.  Q.  Funua  Q.  r.  C.  n.  Calbniw,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  ]debs  in  &  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nixed  P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  DoL  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
i|K«ial  judges,  but- 1^  the  osdinory  court.     This 
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Un  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortenrius^  Asugk  hs 
thought  it  impoesible  that  Ciodios  shoold  be  s^ 
quitted.  However  the  law  was  passed,  snd  Fsfiai 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  B.  c.  59,  ke  ns 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  cf  Dmv,  is 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  sctive  era 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  ooried  a  kir,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  equila, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  ups- 
ntely,  so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  vkst 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  genersUj  fawn 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shaned  is  the  hatnd 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  liiiiisd(  sad  vsi  s^ 
cordingly  treated,  says  Cioen  {ad  JIL  ii.  18),  witk 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  ddsens. 

In  B.  c:  £2,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  mppsittl 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  bees  mnrdtRd 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  tnd  kisi 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  GauL  On  the  oitfamk 
of  the  civil  war  in  B.  a  49,  Calenus  hastestd  mtlie 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Bnudatini, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  apo*  Crat 
at  his  Fonnian  VUla,  on  which  occasion  he  csU 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  sensle  viik 
levity  and  iblly.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  ix.  5.)  Wkca 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Cslmii  spia 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  hsd  gsae 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  aent  to  fetch  over  the  ■»■ 
mainder  of  the  troops  from  Italy.  Bat  wkife  lie 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Itsly  wilk  )>>• 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  moat  of  them:  Cs- 
lenus  himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  sad  sfto- 
wards  returned  to  Epeina  with  Antony.  Mm 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Ackus, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Otchiae- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Mcgara,  and  Psnse, 
In  a  a  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  Is  tk 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  Bi  c,  44,  Cile«i 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  tiaaisctiiin  d 
the  early  part  of  B.  c  43,  he  defended  Anlosj 
against  Cicero.  The  spcrah  which  Dion  Csiast 
(xlii.  I,  &C.)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  pn^ 
lily,  contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perinf^ 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  «sr 
against  Brutus  and  Caasins,  Calenus  served  si  tb 
l^te  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
wen  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Ilslj. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  m  B.  c.  41, 
widi  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavisnis  <» 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  amy  of  Caleas^ 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  for- 
tunately &r  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  nmadeni 
the  amy  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  lb«- 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  it.  47X  ^^  ^'""( 
the  proscription  of  (b  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  gnsi 
H.  Tetentius  Vam  was  saved  by  Csleuns,  ud  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Vans  « 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fmga.  p.  199-  *■ 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufins  Cslosa 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  «<  .<1«.  i.  14,  IS,  xL  15,  IS; 
SchoL  Bobiens.  fp.  330,  235 ;  Aaon.  ad  MUm. 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic.  PU^  viiL  4,  to.;  Cn*. 
B.  a.  viiL  89,  A  C  ui.  8,  26, 55;  Disn  ft» 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii  14,  S6,  xlvui  10,  28;  A»i». 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  V.  3, 12.  24,  33,  51, 61;  oaap-Oielh, 
Oaom.  TaU.  ii.  p.  259.) 

3.  Calxnco,  L.  (FuriDs),  b  menlioMd  mj 
by  Cicero  (e.  Verr.  ii.  8)  *s  one  of  the  alUM*" 
against  Veiret,  -  [I*  ^\ 
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CALIDIUS. 

■  CALKfNUS,  JITLIUS,  an  Aediuii.  After 
the  tattle  of  CicnMiia,  in  a.  D.  69,  in  which  the 
•nof  of  VileDhu  was  defeated  by  Antoniiu  Pri- 
■n,  JiKu  Celemu,  who  had  hiouelf  belonged  to 
tho  ViteOiaD  jtntj,  wai  Mnt  to  Gul  at  a  UTing 
pwftfthdr  defeat.  (Tae.  J»C  iii.  Sft)    [L.S.] 

CALXtiVS,  U.  VALK'RIUS  OORVU& 
[Coamm,] 

CALETOR  (KoXifritp),  a  ion  of  Clytiiu,  dein 
U  Inj  by  the  Telameniaii  Ajaz.  (Horn.  IL  xr. 
IIS;  Pana.  x.  14.  §  3.)  Another  perton  of  this 
taae,  the  Ctther  of  Apharent,  occurs  in  //.  xiiL 
U\.  [U  8.] 

CA'IiOACUS  or  aA'LGACUS,  a  Britiah  chief 
■rho  datingaidied  hinuelf  among  hit  oonntrpncn 

■  the  war  with  Agricohi.  Tacitna  (Agr.  29,  &c) 
|iTa  a  noble  ipeeiiiien  of  hii  lore  of  liberty  in  the 
fneh  he  |nta  into  hia  month.  [L.  S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  G  C08C0NIU&  [Coaco- 
■nia,] 

CAU'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUSl  I.  Cif.  CAth 
HUl,  a  Romaa  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
fmx  inflaenca,  wboae  toa  waa  a  Roman  jndex  and 
■oBlor,  waa  robbed  of  tome  of  hi*  plate  by  Verrct. 
;CSc.  Twr.  JT.  20.) 

i.  Q.  CAUSitn,  tribone  of  the  pleba  in  b.  c  99, 
■nricd  a  law  in  thia  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
■Sat  Nnmidicns  from  baniahment.  In  giatitude 
hr  thia  terriae,  hia  aon  Q.  Metellna  Pina,  who  waa 
then  eomol,  tnpported  CoUdina  in  hi*  canras  for 
it  pcietonhip  in  a.  c.  80.  Calidin*  waa  accord- 
■gly  pnetn  id  b.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Bpaaiih  prarineea ;  bat,  on  hia  retnm  to  Rome,  he 
n>  aocnaed  of  extortion  in  hia  proTinee  by  Q.  Lol- 
ia  (not  QalHoa,  aa  the  Pieudo-Aaconiui  atalet), 
■ad  eood<nmed  by  hia  judge*,  who  had  been  bribed 
W  the  imnime,  Aa,  howerer,  the  bribea  had  not 
Mn  huge,  Calidina  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
MMtgriaa  rank  ouht  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  leu 
■a  than  thiea  miUioD  aeateice*.  (VaL  Max.  r.  % 
17;  ae.pnf1ame.it,  29;  Cic.  Ferr.ActLU; 
!>«ado-Aaeaa.  ad  toe.;  Cie.  Farr.  iii  25.)  Thi> 
^Uidioa  may  hare  beoi  the  one  who  waa  aent  from 
i<ae,  about  a.  c.  S3,  to  command  Mnrena  to  de- 
ill  {ism  the  deraalation  of  the  tenitoriea  of  Mith- 
idMo.  (A{^iian,  MUkr.  65.) 

3L  U.  CALiDioa,  nam  of  No,  2  (Paendo-Aacon. 
^  Ob.  YttT.  AcL  I  IS),  a  cdebiated  oiatar,  ttu- 
liid  ander  ApoUodoni*  of  Peigamn*,  who  wai  alio 
be  tacher  of  the  emperor  Angnatu*.  (Eoaeb. 
W.  OL  179.  2.)  acen  parae*  (AkC  79,  80) 
Ugh  pmegyrie  npon  Calidiu*'  ontory,  which  he 
baaKteriiea  at  oonaiderable  length,  and  porticn- 
iriy  ptuK*  the  elcameaa  and  elegance  of  hi*  style. 
ht  while  CaUdioa  explained  a  thing  moat  lucidly, 
ad  wa>  listened  to  with  the  graatoit  plenaure,  he 
■ai  not  to  saoeessfnl  in  carrying  with  him  the 
HGngs  of  hi*  hearen  and  producing  eonrietion. 
Uein*  Patefcnhia  (il  86)  daaae*  him  with  Ciceto, 
hrteoao*,  and  the  other  chief  orator*  of  hia  time, 
M  Qnintilian  (xii.  10.  f  10)  alao  speaka  of  the 
Inbtiliiaa"  of  Calidina. 

The  fiitt  oration  of  CaUdina  of  which  we  hare 
Imiea  waa  delivered  in  B.&  64,  when  he  accused 
^OaUin*,  a  mndidate  for  the  pnetorthip,  of  bri- 
■y,  GiUiua  wa*  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whoae 
Mian  a  few  fragment*  an  extant.  (Aacon.  >« 
W  ■■  Ta^,  ttttid.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  Bnl.  80; 
■Mas,  a  V.  Stfa.)  In  B.  c.  67  Calidiu*  wa*  pne- 
■i  sod  in  that  year  (poke  in  favour  of  re*toriug 
W  boiue  of  CicMO,  hsTigg  praviou*!/  supported 
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his  leaall  bom  banishment.  (QuintiL  z.  i.  §  33  | 
Cic  post.  Rei.  m  iSok  9.)  In  &  c.  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemiliua 
Scaoma,  who  waa  accnaed  of  extortion.  (Aacon.  ta 
Satmr.  p.  20.)  He  alao  apoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Tenedoa, 
and  in  aopport  of  Gabinina.  (Cic.  mf  Q.  /V.  iL  1 1, 
iiL  2.)  In  &  a  52,  Calidiua  waa  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodin*  (Asoon. 
m  ilftfaa.  p.  55) ;  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  (51) 
he  waa  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  hia 
election,  and  wa*  accused  of  bribeir  by  the  two 
Oallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  &  c, 
64.  (CaeL  apdcad  Fam.  TiiL  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  B.  c.  49,  Calidins  gare  it  a*  hi*  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  hi*  proTince*  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  tba  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  anerwarda,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Plaoentia,  in  hia  province,  in  B.  c,  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.12;  Euseb.  OtroH.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fiagments  of  the  orations  of  Calidiw  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oniorum  Roman,  Fraym.  f.  4S4, 
Itc  3nd  ed. ;  comp.  EHendt'a  Pnltgomtna  to  hi* 
edition  of  Cicero'a  Bnitui,  p.  cvii.  and  We*termann% 
Getei.  dtr  Aiiin.  Bendttamkat,  §  69,  not.  6-1 1.) 

The  coin  annexed  refera  to  thia  H.  CaUdioa. 
It  bean  on  the  obverae  the  head  of  Roma,  and  on 
the  revene  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  h.  calio.  ct.  MB.  CN.  rL.,  that  ia, 
M.  Calidiua,  Q.  Metellua,  and  On.  FnlTimi,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidiu*,  but  thia  laat  ia  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  ia  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepoa 
{AU  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  pbo*  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  hia  day,  after  the  death  w 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  Thia  muat,  of  course,  ha 
nndetitood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  aa> 
tenor  to  the  Anguatan  em.  Calidus  had  great 
posaestions  in  Africa,  and  waa  proacribed  in  conae- 
quence  by  Volamniut,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  hia  name  waa  eraaed  from  the  &tal  liat 
through  the  interpoaition  oi  Atticua.      [W.  R.] 

CALI'OULA,  the  third  in  the  aeries  of  Roman 
emperor*,  reigned  from  A.  o.  37  to  A.  o.  41.  Hi* 
teal  name  was  Caiui  Caeaar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  caligae,  the  foot  drea* 
of  the  common  aoldiera,  when  he  waa  yet  a  boy 
with  his  &tber  in  Oeimany.  A*  emperor,  how 
ever,  ho  was  always  called  by  his  contemporariea 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  a*  an 
insult.  (Senec  lie  ConilmL  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Oermanicua,  the  nephew  of  Tib»- 
rius,  by  Agrippina,  and  waa  bom  on  the  Slat  of 
August,  A.  D.  12.  (SueLCb/.8.)  The  place  of  hia 
birUi  waa  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancienu ; 
according  to  aome,  it  waa  Tibur;  according  to 
othera,  Trevea  on  the  Moaelle;  but  Saetoniaa 
ha*  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  AntiBBi 
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that  he  wai  bom  at  tlist  town.  Hi*  eailieit 
yean  vera  ipent  in  the  camp  of  bit  &ther  in 
GennanT,  and  he  grew  np  among  tlie  •oldien, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  Tety  popular. 
(Tac  ^aao^  L  41,  69 ;  Suet.  OU.  9;  Dion  Caaa, 
Ivii.  5.)  Caligula  alio  accompanied  hi*  iather  on 
hit  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  hit  retnm  fint 
lived  with  hit  mother,  and,  when  the  wai  exiled, 
in  the  houte  of  Livia  Angutta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  hit  tixteenth  year, 
delirered  the  funeial  oration  npon  her  from  the 
Bottia.  After  thia  he  lived  tome  yean  with  bit 
gtandmolfaer,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  hit  two 
elder  brother*,  Nero  and  Driuoa,  wai  hated  by 
Sejanut,  but  hi*  &rour  with  Tiberiut  and  hit 
popularity  a*  the  wm  of  Gefnamcnt  tared  him. 
<Dion  Cat*.  Iviii.  &) 

AiW  the  UI  of  Sejanut  in  a.  o.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  juit  attained  hi*  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
beriu*  lummoned  him  to  come  to  Capme.  Hera 
the  young  man  concealed  to  well  bit  feeling*  at  the 
injurie*  inflicted  npon  hit  mother  and  broken,  a* 
well  la  at  the  wrong*  which  he  himtelf  had  tuf- 
ibnd,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  tonnd  of  comphiint, 
and  behaTed  in  nich  a  (ubmi**ire  manner,  that 
tho*e  who  witne**ed  hi*  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  wa*  auch  a  cringing  *lave  to  to  bad  a 
matter.  (Suet  OU,  10 ;  Tac.  JnmaL  n. 20.)  But 
hit  lavage  and  voluptuont  chaiacter  wat  neverthe- 
let*  teen  through  by  Tiberin*.  About  the  tame 
time  he  married  Junii  ChudiUa  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanui,  an  event  which  Dion  Ca*- 
tiu*  (Iviii.  25)  a*tigni  to  the  year  a.  o.  35.  Soon 
afterwardi  he  obtained  the  qnnettonhip,  and  on 
the  death  of  hi*  brother  Dmmt  wat  made  angur  in 
hi*  (tead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  yean 
before,     f  Dion  Ca*L  IviiL  8 ;  Suet.  OaL  \2.) 

After  the  death  of  hi*  wife,  in  Maieh  a.  d.  86, 
Caligula  began  lerionily  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  tecure  the  tnoceuion  to  himteU^  of  which 
Tibenui  had  held  out  hopet  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anytliing.  (Dion  Caat.  Iviii.  23 ; 
Tac  AmaL  vi.  45,  &&)  In  order  to  eninre  hit 
»ucce«t,  he  leduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorta.  He  pnmiaed  to  marry  her  if  he 
ibould  *uoceed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  content  and  co-operation  of  Macro  alto,  who 
according  to  tome  accouDt*  introduced  hi*  wife  to 
the  embrace*  of  the  vohiptuoui  youth.  (Suet.  CaL 
12;  Tac.  AnmiL  vi  45;  Dion  Cau.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  Legai.  ad  CU.  f.  99fl,  ed.  Parii,  1640.) 
Tibeiiut  £ed  in  March  a.  o.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doabt  but  that  Caligula  either  caated  or  acede- 
latad  hi*  death.  In  aftertime*  he  often  bootted  of 
hating  atteapted  to  murder  Tibeiia*  in  order  to 
avenge  the  imng*  which  hi*  bmily  h:ul  •affered 
from  kin.  There  were  report*  that  Caligula  had 
adminiitered  to  Tiberius  a  ilow  poi*on,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  bim  the  neoe*aary  food  during 
hi*  illne**,  or  laatly,  that  he  had  (uffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  aaid,  that  he  had  been 
■(*i*ted  by  Macro,  while  Tacita*  {Ammil.  tL  50) 
mention*  Macro  alone  a*  the  guilty  penon.  (Suet. 
716.73,  CaL  12;  Dion  Cat*.  Iviii.  2B.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberin*  wat  carried  fiom  Mitenum  to 
Roma,  CaliguU  aooomnmied  it  in  the  drett  of  a 
noamer,  but  he  wai  Minted  by  the  people  at  Home 
with  the  gnatett  enthutiaim  at  the  ton  of  Ger- 
manicab  Tiberin*  in  hi*  will  had  appointed  hi* 
graadaea  TSberina  aa  coheir  to  QUigula,  but  the 


•enteand  the  pei^  gave  the  itviMigB  fnm  li 
Caligula  alone,  in  apite  of  the  ngohliMt  rfTike- 
riu*.  (Suet.  CUL  14;  Dion  Cut.  fix.  l;ci^k 
Joseph.  AuL  Jmd.  zviii.  6.  j  9.)  Innpidttill 
other  pointi,  however,  Caligula  carried  tkt  *iS  ri 
Tiberiui  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  feoflc  ad 
the  toldien  the  anin*  which  the  late  tmfent  U 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  hxnued  tlMa 
legade*  by  hi*  own  nnmifieenee.  Aika  h>ni| 
delivered  die  fiineral  oration  npoD  Tibniu,  Im  ia- 
mediately  fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towarii  b 
mother  and  hi*  brother :  b*  had  their  tJba  cM- 
veyed  from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontin  idtad<  a 
Rome,  and  depodted  them  in  the  UauofeiB  with 
great  golemnity.  But  notwithttanding  the  fctfaf 
which  prompted  him  to  thi*  ad,  he  pardcael  ill 
thoae  who  had  allowed  thenuelve*  ta  be  wed  > 
inttrument*  againat  the  membenof  liiifaaQ]r,<*d 
ordered  the  document*  which  cmtuncd  Ilit  ni- 
dence  of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  tht  Fem. 
Thoae  who  had  been  condemned  to  inniriwtpm 
by  Tiberiut  were  releaaed,  and  thotewbt  liad  kn* 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  coontry.  H*  mlKd 
to  the  maglatrate*  their  full  power  ef  jiciadiaiM 
without  appeal  to  hi*  perton,  and  he  tkt  ok 
deavonred  to  revive  thecJd  character  of  the  onlii 
by  allowing  the  people  to  ditcnii  and  dtdde  the 
matten  brought  before  them,  at  in  fipmer  tata 
Towardi  fereign  prince*  who  had  bees  itiiffed 
of  their  power  and  their  revenue*  bT  ^  jnim- 
*or,  he  behaved  with  great  geuenwitj.  Ita 
Agrippa,  the  gnndaon  of  Herod,  who  h*d  bemfa 
in  chain*  by  Tiberiiia,  wa*  nleaaed  and  lertaiedli 
hit  kingdom,  and  AJitiochn*  IV.  of  Cnaa«p« 
received  back  hi*  kingdom,  which  wat  'ammi 
by  the  maritime  diitrict  of  Cilida. 

On  the  firat  of  July  a.  d.  37,  CaUgnli  otoid 
upon  hi*  fit*t  conauluip  together  wilk  OaJam, 
hi*  Other's  brother,  and  held  the  office  far  tei 
month*.  Soon  after  thiahewB*  *eizedbyaiaiai 
illnew  in  coniequence  of  hia  irregular  node  rf  b- 
ing.  He  wa*,  indeed,  reatored  to  health,  tut  i» 
that  monent  appeared  an  altered  maiL  Hilhatt 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  hia  aceeasioa  aeeoed  It  b 
perfectly  juttifiied  by  the  juttioe  and  modenna  be 
*hewed  during  the  firtt  month*  of  hi*  icq*,  W 
from  henceforward  he  appean  more  like  a  diaUial 
than  a  human  being— he  act*  compleldj  like  > 
madman.  A  kind  of  tavagenee*  and  gntt  vgfaf- 
tuoutneti  had  alway*  been  proaniaent  feaUM  a 
hia  chaiacter,  but  etill  we  are  not  jutified  ia  i^ 
poaing,  aa  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  ef  tkt 
maak  which  had  hidierto  concealed  hit  Rtl  ^t*' 
aition ;  it  ia  much  more  probable  that  hit  Shea 
destroyed  hia  mental  nowera,  and  that  let  boietl 
the  veiled  pataiont  of  hia  aonl,  to  wkid  hi  *•* 
yielded  witnout  exereiaing  any  control  over  th^ 
Immediately  after  hi*  recovery  he  ordered  TB*- 
riu*,  the  grandaon  of  hia  predeceaaor,  whoai  bekai 
raited  before  to  the  rank  of  primo^  jawtfilii  * 
be  pat  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  hit  having  vi^ 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  hia  ilhim ;  ■■■ 
theae  of  bit  friendt  who  had  vowed  their  lint  fa 
hit  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  tki 
vowiato  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  exiiMA 
He  alto  commanded  teveral  memben  of,  hit  *<> 
fiunily,  and  among  them  bit  gnndmolher  Aateaoi 
Macro,  and  hit  wife  Eimia  Naevia,  to  nake  mj 
with  themtelve*.  Hi*  thirtt  for  blood  taeaed  M 
increaae  with  the  number  of  hi*  victim,  and  Mf" 
deriiig  soon  cctMed  to  be  tfaa  eooaeqaeac*  •(  ^ 
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hiiti ;  it  bacirae  >  matter  of  plcanin  and  amaie- 
nnt  vith  him.  One*  during  a  pnblie  fight  of 
«iU  beuti  in  the  Ciicni,  when  theie  were  no  more 
cnmim]*  to  eater  the  arena,  he  ordered  penoni  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  qKctaton,  and 
te  be  thrown  beibra  the  wild  beaeti,  but  that  they 
■ight  not  be  able  to  ay  ont  or  cone  their  de- 
■tnjrer,  he  ordered  their  tongne*  to  be  cat  oat 
Often  when  he  waa  taking  hi>  meala,  he  would 
unitr  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  hi*  eyes, 
that  he  might  hare  the  pleasure  of  witneming  their 
igny.  Onse  when,  during  a  hone-iaoe,  the  people 
nre  lUce  &Tounbly  dispoeed  to  one  of  hit  com- 
peiiton  than  to  himielf,  he  ia  laid  to  hare  ex- 
dairaed,  "Would  that  the  whole  Bomaa  people 
had  only  one  head." 

Bat  hia  cruelty  waa  not  greater  than  hie  Tolup- 
taowMta  and  obacemity.  He  carried  on  an  incee- 
laaaa  intercoone  wirii  hia  own  aiaten,  and  when 
finaillB,  the  lecond  of  them,  died,  be  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grie^  and  commanded  her  to  be 
wmhipped  a*  a  diTinity.  No  Roman  lady  waa 
nle  fiom  his  attacka,  and  hia  mairiagea  were  aa 
diigmcefiilly  contracted  as  they  wen  ignominionaly 
ditaolTed.  The  only  woman  that  exeiciaed  a  but- 
tug  influence  over  him  waa  Coeaonia.  A  point 
vbich  itill  mare  shewa  the  diaoidered  atate  ol  hia 
bain  ia,  that  in  hia  aelf-veneration  he  went  ao  &r 
aa  to  conaider  himaelf  a  god:  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  eren  of  Venua  and  Diana ;  ha 
would  iiequently  place  himaelf  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  atatue*  of 
tbeae  dirinitiea,  and  order  the  people  who  enteicd 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  aa  Jupiter  lAtiaiia,  and  appointed 
|»ie*t*  to  attend  to  hi*  wonhip  and  offer  aa- 
aifioca  to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  atatue 
io  gdd,  of  the  aixe  of  life,  and  hia  statue  waa 
dnHcd  pradiely  aa  he  was.  The  wealthieat  Ro- 
mma  were  appointed  hia  prieata,  but  they  had  to 
pnichase  the  honour  with  immense  suma  of  money, 
ile  tometime*  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  hone  Incilatns,  which  he  afterwards  raiaed  to 
the  conaaUhip,  hia  oolleagae.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
like  these. 

The  aum*  of  money  which  he  squandered  almoat 
suipoaa  belie£  Daring  the  first  year  of  hia  reign 
he  neariy  drained  the  treasuiy,  although  Tiberius 
bad  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  apecimen  may  aerre  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
lesa  manner  he  qient  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  aUe  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  ss 
over  diy  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constmcted  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
PuteoU,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  bouses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
mnph,  and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
ooaaion  in  his  usual  way,  he  oideied  numbera  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
iota  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
wete  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
•Bch  mad  extravagance,  lie  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
ud  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
wed. In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  mnain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brotbd  in  hi*  own  pahice,  and  sent  out  hi*  servants 
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to  (nvita  men  of  aD  daaaes  to  avail  themaelve*  of 
it.  On  the  Urth  of  his  daughter  by  Caeaonia,  ha 
regnlariy  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  preaenta  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  m 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  theae  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  end*  it  ia  to 
aerre,  and  he  ia  aaid  to  have  aometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhauated  by  hu  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  hia  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  hia  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  D.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitanta 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  aa  frequent  hem 
aa  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulaa  Oao- 
tulicua  and  Aemiliua  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
aa  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplicea  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemoeus,  the  son  of  king  Jubo,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
ditgosting  to  record  hen  all  the  acta  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whob  nign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  ana 
nninterrapted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Oaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  ne  would  crosa  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  aignal — to  collect  ahella, 
which  he  called  the  apoila  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  thia  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  becauae  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  inaignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conapiraciea  wen  farmed 
againat  him,  but  wen  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cossius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Oaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A,  o.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  nhearae  the 
part  they  wen  to  perform  m  the  theatre.  Hia  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewiae  put  to  death.  Hia 
body  waa  secretly  conveyed  by  hia  fiienda  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turt  Subsequently,  however,  hia  aisters, 
after  their  retnm  from  ejdie,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  tai  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Git^/ata;  Dion  Caaa.  lib.  lix.; 
Joseph.  Jnt.  zix.  1 ;  AoreL  Vict.  De  Oae$.  3; 
Zonor.  X.  6.) 

In  the  com  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  caaaAa 
Avo.  OBRM.  p.  M.  TR.  POT.,  and  the  reverse  that 
(rf  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  oirvs   avo. 

PATBR  PATRUS.  Ih.  S.] 
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CALIPPUa    [CALippua] 

CALLAESeHRUS.    IAntutatml] 

CALLAICUS,  a  inniaiiia  of  D.  Jnniiu  Brutoi. 
[BnuTbs,  No.  15.] 

CALLAa    rCALAi.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (An^iJ- 
TpM>  KoAAorwi'^f),  the  anthor  of  a  geogr^)hical 
worii  on  Europe  and  Ana  (rtpl  E^/xJTqt  Kai 
KrUa)  in  twenty  books,  which  ii  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancienta.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  83 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  (.  e.  'Avrueipa;  Stiab.  L  p.  60; 
Dionya.  HaL  de  eomp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lueian.  Maenb. 
)0;  Scfaol.  ad  TieoerU.  i.  65,  z.  19;  Uannan. 
Hemel.  ptuti'm.)  [L.  S.] 

CALXJ'ADES  (KoXAutSijf),  »  mentioned  by 
Herodotni  (TiiLSI)  a>  aichon  eponymna  of  Athena 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Penian  army,  &  a  480.  CE.K] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAXmUiii),  a  comic  poet,  who 
i>  mentioned  by  Athenaena  (ziii.  p.  £77),  but 
about  whom  nothing  ftirther  ii  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled 'Ayroia  waa  aacribed  by  acme  to 
IKphilua  and  by  othera  to  Calliadea,  (Athen.  iz. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  paaaage  of  Athenaetu 
It  muBt  be  inferred,  that  Calliadea  waa  a  contem- 
porary of  the  atchon  Eucleides,  B.  c  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereoa  the  &ct  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphiloi  ahew*  that  he 
waa  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  aocotdingly 
WHS  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  thia 
reaaon  Meineke  {HiM.  CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  ia 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliadea  in 
Athenaeaa  ia  a  mistake  for  Calliaa.  [L.  S.] 

'  CALLI'ADES  (KoWuiSDr),  the  name  of  two 
ortiita,  a  painter  apoken  of  by  Lueian  {Dial.  Afentr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  atatuary,  who  made  a  atatue  of 
die  courtezan  Neaeia.  (Tatian,  ad  Orate.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiY.  8.  a.  19.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'ANAX  {KoMaimi),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c  He  wai 
6ne  of  the  followera  of  Herophilos,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiffly  known  for  the  roughneaa  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towarda  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  waa  abont  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse.  El  ^t!  m  Airrc)  xoAAdrou 
tytharo :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  {IL  xxi.  107), 
Kdrdayt  koI  ndirpoKKoSf  Srcp  ffio  xoXf^v  dfulrvr. 
(Oalen,  CommenL  m  U^ppocr.  "  ^xd.  FA"  iv.  9. 
vol.  zviL  pt.  iL  p.  14S ;  Pallod.  CbmaMRt  H^jpocr. 
"Ejnd.  ri."  $  8,  apod  Diets,  SAol.  w  H^ipoer. 
*l  GaL  voL  a  p.  1 12.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAA/opot^,  a  son  of  Odocdocni 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
CalliaruB  waa  Bud  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byi.J.r.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAfu),  a  aon  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenua,  who,  in  conjunction  with  hia  bto- 
diers,  cauaed  hia  fatiier  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
petaona,  becauae  he  preferred  Deiphontea,  the  hus- 
band of  hia  daughter  Hynietho,  to  hia  aona.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAXfot, 
'Inre'riwu),  a  noble  Athenian  &mily,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heada  of  which,  from  the  aon 
of  Phaenippua  downwards  [No.  2],  received  theae 
namea  alternately  in  aocceaaive  genetationa.  (Aria- 
toph.  Av.  288;  SchoL  ad  &«.,■  Perinn.  ad  Ad.  \ 
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r,£f.  xiy.  16.)  lliejr  enjoyed  the  hsRiilKy  i^ 
nity  of  toRh-boarer  at  the  Elenisian  ayftniii, 
and  daimad  deooeat  fion  Triptolemaa  (Xea/hl 
vl  3.  S  6.) 

1.  UiPPONicoa  L,  the  fint  of  the  (rail;  aa  le- 
cord,  ia  mentioned  by  Pfaitarch  (&1. 15,  coap.  ti, 
Praea.  18)  aa  one  of  the  three  to  vlioa  Sglai, 
ahortly  b^ne  the  iotnduetim  of  hia  nmijfm, 
B.  c  £94,  imparted  hia  intcnlioa  iif  dimiiiii^iaj 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  ahatained  fen  kkr 
ierence  with  landed  property.  Of  thia  iatinnrini 
they  an  aaid  to  have  made  a  boodalent  ok,  ai 
to  have  enriched  themaelvea  by  the  pocksae  d 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Biickli  iUa, 
however  (PkiU.  Ectm.  of  AOaa,  K  iv.  ck  S\  ifat 
this  story  against  Hipponicna  may  have  origkattd 
ia  the  envy  of  his  connttjrmen. 

2.  Gallia*  I.,  aon  of  Phaenippia  sad  pniaUf 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  HoodMi 
(vi.  12] )  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peiiisinnii,  ai 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  ta  kf 
the  tyrants  property  on  each  oceaaion  of  hit  eqiai- 
akm.  On  the  some  authority,  if  indeed  liic  dapKr 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122 ;  aee  Urchi,  ti 
he.),  we  learn,  that  ha  spent  much  money  ia  Iwy- 
ing  horses,  vnu  a  conqueror  at  the  Oljapc  sal 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  &  c.  5S4  (ScM. 
odAriilMik  Av.  283),  and  gave  huge  donia  to 
his  dangiitara,  allowing  them — a  gnd  and  mm 
departure  from  the  usnal  practice — to  nanyo; 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  IIiPPONicvs  II.,  sumamed  Anmoi,  m  d 
Collioa  L,  ia  said  to  have  incieaacd  hia  areallk  oa- 
aideraUy  by  the  treasoies  of  a  Peraian  gesoal, 
which  had  been  entmated  to  Dinmneami,  a  na 
of  Eretria,  on  the  firat  inmaion  of  that  plan  ky 
the  Pcraiana.  The  invading  army  beiia  sU  it^ 
atroyed  Diomneatns  kept  the  money;  bat liiiiieii^ 
on  the  second  Peraian  invasion,  trsnonitted  it  Is 
Hipponicus  at  Athena,  and  with  him  it  nltinslely 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (ooa|x  Vf 
rod.  vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  itn;  it 
giv«a  by  Athenaens  (ziL  pp.  536,  L,  £37,  a.)  « 
the  authority  of  Heiadeides  of  Pontoa;  bet  it  it 
open  to  mncB  auspicion  from  ita  inconsistency  witk 
the  acconnt  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  oil;  w 
invoaion  of  Eietrio,  and  that  a  soccessfiil  ooe  ac 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99—101.)  Poaaibly  the  sbk- 
dote,  like  that  of  Cdliaa  XaimiwKmiTm  bdov,  wn 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  goaaipa  of  Atlioa 
accounted  for  the  large  {brtnne  of  the  fiunilj. 

4.  CALLiAa  II.,'  aon  of  No.  3,  was  pmoit  ia 
hia  priestly  dreaa  at  the  battle  of  Marathoa;  sad 
the  atoty  runs  that,  on  the  root  of  the  enemy, ' 
Persian,  '•l«"""»g  hia  protection,  pointed  oot  H 
him  a  tieatnre  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  ik* 
the  man  and  ap|ffopriated  the  money.  Hennue 
anmame  Aomen-Aovm  (Plat.  ^ruieii'.J;  S<^ 
ad  Arutopk.  Nak.  66;  Heaych.  and  Said.  •■« 
Aom^Aovroi),  which,  however,  we  may  petN" 
rather  regard  as  having  itaelf  mggeatad  the  tik, 
and  as  having  been  orignnlly,  like  ^aMrAaan^ 
ezpreaaiva  of  the  eztent  of  tin  iaiaily'^  «<•'<*■ 
[BSekh,PtiiLEeoH.</Aaau,h.iT.di.S.)  Ha 
enemies  certainly  were  auffidently  maligioaU^ 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  {Arutad.  isf,  mm 
authority  of  Aeachinea  the  Socntic,  speskiofi 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  cs  n- 
tiemely  weak  gronnda.  Ariateidea,  who  was  •>■ 
couain,  waa  a  witness  on  the  ttiaJ,  wkidi  an' 
therefore  have  taken  place  bcfbie  B.  c  4(il>  l^ 
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tnilaUe  dale  of  Aruteidet''  death.  In  Herodetiu 
(ni.  iil )  ChOias  ia  mentioiied  aa  ambaaaador  {nm 
Atliena  to  Artuerzea ;  and  tUa  statement  we 
mght  idenUfjr  with  that  of  Diodonu,  who  aacribea 
to  the  rictariea  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
ri  Calliaa,  a.  c  449,  a  peace  with  Penia  on  tenni 
mat  humiliating  to  the  latter,  wete  it  not  that  ex- 
tmne  aupicion  Rata  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
tnatr  in  qneation.  (Piuu.  i.  8 ;  Diod.  xii.  4 ;  We*- 
s^ittf,  ad  loc.;  Mitford'a  Oneee,  ch.  zL  tee:  3,  note 
II;  ThiriwnU'a  Greeoe,  toI.  iiL  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
aatlioritiei  then  referred  to ;  BSckh,  PM.  Bam. 
tfAAaa,  b.  iii.  eh.  12,  b.  ir.  eh.  3.)  Be  thia  aa 
it  Bsj,  he  did  not  eacnw  impeachment  after  hia 
Mam  oa  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribea,  and 
«■•  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  lalenta,  more  than 
IIOOOI.,  being  a  feurth  of  hia  whole  property. 
(Dna.  de  FaU  I^eg.  p.  428;  Lyi.  pro  AritUipk. 
Ami  $50.) 

i.  IlirroNicim  III.,  waa  the  aon  of  Calliaa  II., 
ad  with  Enrymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
ia  their  soccosful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
TiB^ta,  &  c  426.  (Tboe.  iU.  91 ;  Diod.  ziL  65.) 
He  m  killed  at  the  battle  of  DeUum,  a  c.  424, 
whoe  he  waa  one  of  the  generala,  (Andoc  es,  Aldk. 
f  30.)  It  mnat  tbatefoie  hare  been  his  divorced 
•rife,  and  not  hia  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plat.  Perie.  24  ;  eompL  Palm,  ad  Arutopk.  Av. 
Itt  i  Wctseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  65.)  His  daughter 
HipfBieleJbecania  the  wifis  of  Alcibiadea,  with  a 
4niy  of  ten  talenta,  the  largest,  aocorling  to  An- 
4oddea,  that  had  ever  bafora  been  given.  (Andoc 
c  AIA  f.  30(  Pint.  AleO.  8.)  Another  daoghter 
•f  Ilippeoicns  waa  married  to  Theodonis,  and  b» 
daw  the  mother  of  Isocrates  the  ontor.  (Itoer.  de 
A^  ^  353,  a.)  In  PUto'a  "  Cratylus,"  also  (ppi 
384, 391),  Hermogenea  is  mentioned  aa  a  ton  of 
Hippmieos  and  brother  of  Calliaa ;  bat,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  aa  not  sharing  his  bther'k  pro- 
rtity,  and  hia  poraty  ia  further  alluded  to  by 
Xcntfboa  (Mtmi.  ii.  10),  he  must  have  been  flle- 
p6na.it.  (See  Diel.  of  AdL  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
ft  Uipponicna,  see  also  Ael.  K.  JI,  ziv.  16,  who 
teHt  an  anecdote  of  him  with  leferene*  to  Poly- 
daai  the  sculptor. 

S.  OLUAa  III.,  son  of  HippoDkn*  III.  by  the 

Uf  who  manied  Peridea  (Plut  Peric  24),  was 

a<*siians  far  hit  extravagance  and  profligacy.    We 

lave  Ken,  that  he  mnst  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 

tsae  in  D.  c.  424,  which  is  hot  perhaps  irreconcile- 

>lde  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  "  Flatterers  " 

•(  Eapolis,  the  ctmie  poet,  B.  a  421 ,  aa  having 

■^Mi^  entered  on  the  inheritance.    (A then.  t.  p. 

^1^  c)    In  B.  c  400,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  at- 

^■■^  ta  cnah  Andocidet  by  a  charge  of  profit 

"Am,  in  having  phued  a  supplicatory  bough  on 

<W  ilttt  tl  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cel»- 

*-^n  cf  the  nyateriea  (Andoc:  de  Mfit.  |  110, 

fa-);  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  atatement  of  the 

•KBied,  the  boogfa  waa  placed  then  by  Calliaa 

■■"■H  who  was  pnnked  at  having  been  thwarted 

bjr  Aadocidea  in  a  very  diagiaoefnl  and  profligate 

"■"■{K.    In  B.C  392,  we  ftad  him  in  command  of 

tk<  Athenian  heavy-atmed  troops  at  Corinth  on 

■he  eeeation  of  the  &mont  defeat  of  the  Spartan 

Hon  by  Iphicralea.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  5.  §  13.)    He 

**•  hmditary  proxenaa  of  Sparta,  and,  as  snch, 

*st  cheten  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 

■^tiUe  peace  with  that  state  in  B.  c.  371,  on 

™(h  oocaaon  Xenophon   reports  an  extremely 

awdaid  seltglaiiffing  speech  of  his  (//otf.  vl8. 
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§  2,  Ac,  eomp.  t.  4.  §  23.)  A  vaSn  and-  iflly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  theae  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father^  death,  aa  the  "  evil 
genina'*  (dXinfpior)  of  his  family.  (Andoc.  de  Mytf, 
§  130,  ftc  t  comp.  Arittoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  284, 
toe. ;  Schol.  ad  Arutopk.  Ha*.  502;  Athen.  It.  p. 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon's  **  Banquet,"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  "  Pn>^ 
tagoraa,"  it  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socntes.  (See  Plat  Pnbig.  pp.  335,  338  ;  eomp. 
Plat.  ApaL.  f.  20,  a.,  TheeitL  p.  165,  a.,  OntyU 

C.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  redneed 
imself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicntes  (Aristot.  Met  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  laiTparfdprrit  instead  of  tfSoiixcT  obvionsly 
refien ;  mi  he  died  at  Inst  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  nceeasoriet  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c ; 
Lya.  pn  Aritlcfdk.  Bo».  %  50.)  Aelian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  cleariy  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenacns  by  memoiy.  (AeLK.  jf^ 
iv.  33 ;  Perison.  ad  loe.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  Mft.  §  126,  whick 
speech,  fiinn  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Calliaa.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KnXAfar^.  1.  A  soothsayer  ef  th« 
sacred  Kleon  binily  of  the  lamidae.  (Pind.  Ohfmp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
niana,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  btler,  a  c  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  detcendanta  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.   (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  oonditioD  of 
marrying  Cinion's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  tb4 
fine  of  fifty  talenU  which  had  been  fanposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  Cfm.  4 ;  Nepos,  C%«.  1.)  Ha 
appean  to  have  been  nnconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  3fSovxo<.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  miningi 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  a  c  405. 
(Bockh,  Diuert.  on  the  Minee  o/Laurion,  §  23.) 

8.  Son  of  Colliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleogues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  tent  against  Perdiccaa  and  the 
revolted  Chalddiant,  a  c  432,  and  was  skin  in 
the  battle  arainst  Aristeua  near  Potidaea.  (Thne. 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  ziL  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
tome  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zen« 
the  Eleatic,  (nm  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  teal 
advantage,  eo^r  md  tMiyiua  ytyorw.  (Pseado- 
Phit.  Altii.  i.  p.  119;  Bnttmann,  ad  loe.) 

4.  The  Chaicidian,  son  of  Mnesaichus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  bther 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  on  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Mocedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarehus,  tyrant  of  Eretrio,  er  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboeo — a  design  which,  aecording  to 
Acschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  islimd, 
and  establishing  a  general  Eaboeon  congress  at 
Cholcia.    Plutarehus  aocoidingly  applied  to  Athens 
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ibr  ud,  wbick  wn  gnnted  in  oppoadon  to  the  ad- 
Tke  of  Deino«th«iM«,»nd  an  army  wu  Knt  intoEn- 
bownnder  the  eominuid  of  Phodon,  who  defeated 
Calliaa  at  Tamyaae,  B.  c.  350.     (AeMh.  e.  Cta. 

f§  85-88,  <bAb.Z,9.  §180;  Dem.  <<a  Poe.  g  S ; 
Int.  Ptoe.  12.)  After  thii,  Callia*  betook  himielf  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  wai  for  Kime  time 
high  in  the  bTonr  of  the  kins;  bat,  having  in 
aome  way  otSended  him,  he  wi£drew  to  Thebei, 
in  tlie  h^  of  gaining  lier  rapport  in  the  forthep- 
■nee  of  hit  Tiewa.  Breaking,  howeTer,  with  the 
Thehani  alio,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Atheni,  and  through 
the  influence  irf  Demotthenei  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcii,  but  even  induced  the  Athenian! 
to  tnuufer  to  that  itate  the  annual  contribution* 
(avrrUta)  bam  Oreui  and  Eretria,  Calliaa  hold- 
ing out  great  promiaei  (apparently  nerer  realized) 
of  aiiiitaDce  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gan, and  Euboea.  Thia  leema  to  hare  b^n  in 
B.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip'a  projected  attempt 
on  Ambncia.  Aeichinet  of  coune  aicribei  lu* 
tiral'i  eupport  of  Calliaa  to  eoiinption;  but  De- 
mo>thene«  may  hare  thought  that  Enboea,  united 
under  a  (trong  goTemment,  might  aerra  ai  an  e&eo- 
tnal  barrier  to  Philip'a  ambition.  (Aeach.  e.  Qm. 
§  89,  &C. ;  Dem.  PkUipp.  iii.  g  85 ;  Tbiriwall'a 
Gnect,  Tol.  n.  p.  19.)  In  B.a  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phodon  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreui  under  Cleitaichut  and  Philittide*  gara  the 
■uptemacy  in  the  iiland  to  Calliaa.  (Dem.  d*  Cor. 
§g  86,  99,  Ac;  Pkilgip.  iil  §g  2S,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
zri  74 1  Plut  Dem.  17.)  Calliaa  teema  to  have 
been  atUl  linng  in  n.  a  330,  the  date  of  the  om- 
tiona  on  "  the  Crown."  See  Aeach.  e.  Oa.  §g  85, 
87,  who  mention!  a  propoaal  of  Demoathenea  to 
coniiBr  on  him  and  hu  brother  Tanioatiiene!  the 
honour  of  Athenian  dtiienahip. 

5.  One  of  tiie  Theapian  ambauadon,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalda  before  the  Roman  oommiaaionera, 
Hardu*  and  Atilini,  to  make  a  aunender  of  their 
dty,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Peneui,  B.C.  178. 
In  common  with  the  deputiet  from  all  the  Boeotian 
town!,  except  Thebee,  they  were  brounbly  re- 
ceired  by  the  Romant,  whoie  object  waa  to  dia- 
aoWe  the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  aocom- 
pUihed  in  the  lame  year.  (Polyb.  xzriL  1,  2; 
Lir.  zlii.  43,  44 ;  CUnton,  F<ut.  ii.  p.  80,  iii,  p. 
398.)  [&  E.] 

CA'LLIAS(KaXAla>),litemiy.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
waa  according  to  Soidaa  (a.  e.)  aaon  of  Lytimachua, 
and  boie  the  name  of  Schoenion  beeauie  hi!  bther 
waa  B  rope  or  baaket  maker  (oxaumrAoKai).  He 
bekinged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athemieua.  (z. 
p.  453)  atotea,  that  he  lived  ihortly  before  StiaMia, 
who  appear!  to  hare  commenced  faia  career  aa  a 
comic  poet  about  n.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiaat 
on  Arutophanea  {EquiL  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Calliaa  wai  an  emulator  of  Ciatinu*.  It  ia, 
theiefoTB,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  beibre 
the  pnUic  prior  to  &  a  424 ;  and  if  it  conld  be 
proved  that  he  waa  the  aame  peiaon  aa  Calliadea 
[Calluobs],  be  would  hare  lived  at  leaat  till 
Bk  c  402.  We  atill  poiaeae  a  few  ingment!  of  hii 
eomedict,  and  the  namea  of  aix  are  pre!erved  in 
Snidat,  via.  Al7^imot,  'AraX^Kn)  (Zenob.  ir.  7), 
KifacXoni  (perhapa  alluded  to  by  Athen.  ii.  p.  57, 
■nd  Clem.  Alex.  iSrom.  vi  p.  264),  nAim 
f  Athen.  viii.  p.  344  ;  SchoL  ad  Aridopk.  Ar.  81, 
151;  Diog.  Laert.  il  18),  B<lTfKix<">  and  3xeAi- 


CALUBIU8. 
imntt.  Whether  he  ia  the  aaoM  ai  tkt  OSai 
whom  Athenaeoa  (vii.  pb  672,  a.  pp.  448, 451) 
call!  the  author  of  a  ypcuumtac^  Tfoyylfa,  it  s»' 
certain.  (Comp,  Athen.  iv.  yf.  140,  17C,  v& 
p.  300,  xii.  ff.  524,  667  ;  Poflnz,  viL  113;  Etf- 
moL  M.  !L  ei.  tbmi ;  Meineke,  HkL  OiL  Cm. 
Gt.  p.2IS,&c) 

2.  Of  Aigoa,  ■  QnA  poet,  the  author  ((  n 
epignm  open  Polycritoa.  (Amik.  Gtme.  xL  333; 
Bmnek,  AnaU  ii  p.  &) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Leabot,  s  OtiA  giaaaaiii 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Stiabo  (xiil  p.  SIS), 
who  mention!  hhn  among  the  cdehialed  pemo! 
bom  in  Leaboa,  and  atatea  that  he  wmtecoaaeD- 
tarieaonthe  poemaofSa^pboand  Akaeiik  (CaBfi 
Athen.  iii  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Synenae,  a  Oreek  hbtorian  who  wnlt  a 
great  work  on  the  hiatory  of  Sicily.  HeliTed,ai 
Joiephnt  (e.  Apiom.  i  3)  ezpieaaea  it,  kog  Aa 
Philiatua,  but  eoriier  tlwn  Tinaena.  ttm  tke 
nature  of  hia  work  it  ii  dear  that  ha  mi  too- 
temporary  of  Agathodea,  whom,  however,  tkt 
hiitorian  nrvived,  aa  ha  mentionBd  the  dealk  d 
the  tyrant.  Thia  woik  i!aometiBaacalklid««l 
'Ai«0airA^  or  npi  'KyttkU  trriyfa,  aal 
aometimet  alao  by  Raman  wiiten  "  Hiitam  dt 
Rebui  Siculia."  (Athen.  xii  p.543:AefiaB,ilil. 
.><■.  xvi  28  ;  SchoL  ad  AfoUom.  Mad.  m.  4); 
MacnbL  &(.  V.  19 ;  Dionya.  i  42 ;  Feat  a  a.  A^ 
niosi.)  It  embraced  the  hialaiy  of  Siptydni 
the  reign  of  Agathodea,  from  ILC  317  tt  38S,aai 
con!i!ted  of  twenty-two  bookk  (Diod.  in.  Aa 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fia^ocat!  wUdi  «• 
poHeaa  of  the  work  do  not  enable  aa  to  boa  ■ 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodoraa  (xxi  E*e.  f^  Ul) 
atatea,  that  CalUaa  waa  comfled  by  AgithnHw 
with  rich  bribea;  that  be  acrificcd  the  tntk  rf 
hietory  to  ba!e  gain ;  and  that  he  wcat  ena  ••  i* 
in  diatoiting  the  truth  aa  to  convert  the  com!  al 
the  violation  of  the  lawa  hnmoB  and  diviae,  d 
which  Agathodea  wai  gailty,  into  p«aiie««tky 
action!.     (Compi  Said.  j. «.  KaXAkf.) 

Then  ia  another  Calliaa  of  Syncnae,  a  aa"^ 
ponuy  of  Demoathenea,  who  oocopied  himelf  witk 
oratory,  but  who  ia  mentioned  only  by  FhtHiL 
IDauB,  ViL  XOnLp.au,  c)  [US.] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  arehitect  of  the  iihuid  of  AnM 
contemporary  with  Demetrio!  PoUonelea  (Vitnr. 
X.  16.  $5.)  (W-I-) 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoXAiCm).  1.  The  Hum* 
who  "—"I'^Td  the  gaixiaon  with  which  the  Sfr 
tana  occupied  Athena  at  the  reqneat  of  the  TkiiV 
tyrant!,  &  a  404.  The  itorv  toU  by  Platm*  « 
hi!  railing  hi!  !taff  to  atiike  Autolyau  the  AtUM 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  pHeomil  * 
reaent  the  inault),  ahewa  that  he  fonaed  no  enf 
tion  to  the  ooane  and  overbearing  deiHaaoara 
common  with  Spartan  goveraoia.  The  tjna^ 
conciliated  hii  fiivoor  by  the  moat  Madiou  » 
ference, — ^tbe  above  caae  ia  a  attoag iaaMm al^ 
— and  he  allowed  them  aecordingly  lo  aie  hit  •* 
dien  at  their  pleature  aa  the  inaimmenta  «f  tkw 
oppreauon.  (Xen.  HtO.  ii  3w  H  U  ><  i  ''^ 
xiv.  4;  Plnulfcmtd.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaden  of  the  demooatic  party" 
Tcgea,  B.  c.  370,  who  having  failed  ia  <*^am 
the  auction  of  the  Tegeaa  otaembly  te  the  r|o- 
ject  of  unitii^  the  Aicodian  towrn  iato  aa  W 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  a  ff*!^ 
aima.  They  were,  however,  defailad  by  n*  » 
garehical  leader,  Staaippoa,  and  Pianai^  >■•  "** 
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le^ae  of  CUHbioa,  ms  tUii.  CkBibiB*  on  this 
ictosalcd  with  his  Ann  doM  to  the  mill  at  the 
etj-,  and,  while  he  afiected  to  open  ■  negotiation 
with  SlBBpima,  waited  for  the  airiTal  of  a  rein- 
fcnonent  lor  which  he  bad  lent  fitom  Mantineia. 
On  iti  appeanace,  Staaippai  and  hi*  bienda  fled 
froai  the  dty  and  took  refnge  in  the  temple  of 
AitoDia;  bat  the  pazty  of  Cabins  unnoilsd  the 
hnUiag  and  attacked  than  with  miiailr*,  and 
being  thai  obl^^  to  mmnder,  they  wen  taken 
to  Tcg«a  and  pat  to  death  after  the  modcety  of  a 
trial  (Zen.  MM.  -n.  B.  g  6,  &c. ;  eonp.  Paoi. 
Tiii37.)  [B.E.] 

CALLICLES  (KoXXucA^qt),  a  phyneiBn,  who 
lind  probably  in  the  thiid  or  aeeond  centoty  B.  (x, 
•Dd  who  i«  mentioned  by  Galen  (/)•  MelJL  Ued. 
i.  7.  ToL  X.  p.  142)  aa  hating  belonged  to  the 
BcdicBl  net  of  the  EmpiricL  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLICLES  (KoXAuA^t).  1.  A  itatoary  of 
Mfgaia,  who  HTed  abont  a.  c.  400.  (See  Siebelii, 
ai  font,  iii  p.  29.)  Hi*  principal  work*  aeem  to 
haTe  been  Olympiaa  victon  (Pan*.  tL  7.  {§  1,  3), 
■sd  philMophen.     (Plin.  H.  fiT.  xxzir.  8.  *.  19.  } 

2.  A  painter  of  nncertsin  age  and  country 
(PUn.  H.  M  xxxr.  10.  a.  37),  i*  peibap*  the  lame 
••  die  painter,  Calliele*,  mentioned  by  Vam. 
(fhyak  PL  2S6,  Bip.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'CBAT£S(KaAAiiifx{Tn>),hi*toric8l.  I. 
A  Spaitan,  i*menti<med  by  Herodotu*  a*  the  finest 
and  handaomeit  man  of  dl  the  Oieekt  of  hi*  time. 
He  waa  sfaiin  by  an  anow  jntt  before  the  annie*  en- 
pgHl  at  Phtaea  (&  c  479),  and  while  the  Greek* 
wen  waiting  till  the  *ign*  from  the  ■Krifioe* 
•haald  be  favoniable.  (Herad.  iz.  72.)  InUerad. 
ii.  B&,  hi*  name  oecnn  among  the  Ipint  who 
were  buried  aepniaiely  from  the  ie*t  of  the  Spar- 
tan* and  from  the  Helota,  The  word  Sphtt,  bow- 
erer,  can  hardly  be  n*ed  here  in  it*  ordinary 
■Hairing  of  '*  y oath*,"  but  ha*  probably  it*  original 
tignificatiaa  of  "  commandaa."  (See  Miiiler,  Dor, 
u.  p.  315 ;  Thirlwall'*  Greece,  ii.  p.  360,  note.) 

2.  Callicmtea  i«  the  name  given  to  the  mnrderer 
•f  Dion  by  Nepo*  (/Mm,  8) :  he  i*  called  Callip- 
po*  \>j  Diodom*  and  Pltttanh.    [Callippds.] 

3.  An  accompliihed  flatterer  at  the  conrt  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Eneigetei),  who,  ifparaitly  mi»' 
t>king  aerrility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
sifccted  to  adopt  Ulyiae*  a*  hi*  model  He  i* 
•aid  to  haTe  worn  a  seat-iing  with  a  head  of 
Wjmu  engiuTcd  on  it,  and  to  hare  giren  hi* 
children  the  name*  of  Telegonui  and  Antieleia. 
(Athen.  Ti  p.  251,  d.) 

^  A  man  of  Leontina  in  Achaia,  who  playi  a 
xxnewhat  disreputable  pert  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the 
Adaesn  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeon*, 
wleninly  recorded  in  &  a  181,  Lacedaemoa  had 
^"^  reeeiTed  into  their  coniedeiacy  and  the  resto- 
ntion  of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
*i<'ed  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
"poid  with  ingratitude  their  prerioos  restoration 
l>T  the  Achaeana.  The  Roman*,  bowerer,  had 
icnt  to  nrge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  qae*tion,  &  c.  179, 
(Ulicnte*  cimlended,  in  <q>position  to  Lycortas, 
^  the  leqnisitioD  should  be  eomidied  with, 
"("oly  asintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
""ti,  nor  anything  else,  abould  be  more  regarded 
*'■»  the  wiU  of  Rone.  The  assembly,  hoWSTer, 
hionnd  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
f^aassdan,  of  whom  Calliciates  was  one,  to  ky 
>t  befan  the  Boman  lenatCL    But  he  grieroualy 


abased  his  tnst,  and  insti^ted  the  Rotaans  to 
aap  the  independence  of  his  ooimtry  by  girii^ 
their  sspport  in  every  dty  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Retoming  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself^  he  was  made 
genenl  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.zxT.  1,2,  xxrl  1 — 3.)  Ins-c. 
174  he  soccessfiiUy  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  aa  alliaaea 
with  Perseus.  (Lit.  xli.  23,  24.)  Early  in  B.C. 
168  be  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
motor  and  Physcon)  agunst  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeanur 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  aad 
hs  carried  his  point  by  introdudng  a  letter  from 
Q.  Mordui,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  zxiz.  8 — 10.)  On 
the  oonqneat  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  a.  c 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Aehaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  as  hanng  fiironred  the  causa 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  snrriTors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  yeaia,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
oonatiy.  (Pdyb.  xzx.  10,  xxxl  8,  xzxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiiL  1;  Lir.  zIt.  SI;  Pans.  viL  10.)  The  basc- 
aess  of  Callicrates  was  Tinted  on  his  head, — ^i^ 
indeed,  snch  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  coimtrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  fai 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  BL  a  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodions  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans, 
(Polyb.  xxxiii,  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  &  c, 
1 50,  Menalddaa,  thea  genenl  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  (mpians  with  10  talent*  to 
aid  them  agaiast  the  Atneaians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  towa  they  had  receired  injury, 
engaged  CalUcntes  in  the  same  canse  by  the  pro- 
miee  of  half  the  *nm.  The  payment,  howcTer,  he 
eTaded,  and  Cailiciate*  ntaliated  on  Menalddaa 
by  a  capital  chaige ;  but  Menalcidn*  e*caped  the 
danger  through  the  &Tonr  of  Diaeu*,  hi*  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  &  c;  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeas,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaens  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  bowerer,  died  at  Rhodes,  when  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  "  his  death,"  says 
Pausanins,  "  being,  for  angbt  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."    (Pan*.  Til  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

CALLI'CRATES(KaXA(iipiin)s),btetary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  onoe  by  Athenaens  (xiil  p.  586)  a* 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Mo<rxIvi',  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  then  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meiaeke,  Hitt.  CriL  Com.  Or.  pw418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  bare  fired 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Peigamus  ascribed  the  oration  aard  Aif 
ftooBirovt  ■*afair6nm>,  which  was  nsually  consider- 
•td  the  woik  of  Deinatchiu,    (Dionya.  IMimarck. 
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II.)  Bat  no  work  of  Callientu  >raa  known  eren 
■I  earl;  u  the  time  of  Dionyiiiu  of  Halkanuunu. 

3.  A  Oreek  hUtorian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  waa  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  hiitoiy  of  Aoielian.  Vo- 
piKna  (^iirai.  4),  who  hai  preterred  a  few  bag- 
menta  of  the  work,  dcacribes  Callicnites  aa  by  br 
the  moat  learned  writer  among  the  Oreek*  of  hit 
time.  [L.S.] 

CALLl'CRATES  {KaXXutpdnit).  1.  An  ai- 
cbitect,  who  in  company  with  Ictiniu  bnilt  the 
Parthenon  on  the  AcropoUi  of  Athena.  (PluL 
JPtrid.  IS.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  icalptor,  celebrated  for  the 
imallneu  of  hi*  worki.  (Aelinn,  V.  H.  i.  17.) 
He  made  ant*  and  other  animala  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  tmall  that  one  coold  not  diatingnith 
the  different  limbi.  (Plin.  H.N.  vii.  21,  xxzvL 
6.  a,  4.)  According  to  Athenaeui  (iz.  p.  782,  B.), 
he  aln  executed  emboaaed  work  on  vaae*.  [W.  I.] 
.  CALLICRA'TIDAS  (VMAMfmlAoa)  waa  tent 
ont  in  B.  c  -406  to  aucceed  Lyumder  aa  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  ioon  fonnd  that  the 
jealouiy  of  his  predeceaior,  a*  well  ai  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  charscten,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficaltiea.  Yet  he  was  not  nnsnccessfiil 
in  sormounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
stmight-forwaid  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  had 
substitute  for  the  art*  of  the  aupple  diplomatiat. 
The  cabals  of  Lysander^  partiians  againat  him  ha 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  shoold  remain 
when  he  was,  or  aoil  home  to  icport  how  matters 
stood ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  hemic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  ia  said  that  Lyaander, 
in  order  to  thwart  hi*  successor,  had  returned  the 
suns  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cai- 
liciatida*  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince'*  doors,  and  he  withdrew  Iram  Soldi*  in 
di^n*t,  dedariog  that  the  Oreek*  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarian*  for  money, 
and  that,  if  be  returned  home  in  aa&ty,  he  would 
do  hi*  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athen*L 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  anpply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  Uien  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chio*  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  fallowed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  pbwe  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spita  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'tMoirimtmi.  The  next  morning  he  was  duued 
by  Callicntidaa,  who  declared  that  he  wonld  put  a 
■top  to  bis  admllery  teilk  tie  aeo,  and  wa*  objiged 
to  take  refuge  in  Hytilene,  where  hi*  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  Imd.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
■tiait  in  which  he  wa*,  and  a  fleet  of  mote  than 
160  sail  vras  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicrar 
tidas  tb«n,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  60  ship*  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy,  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginutae,  remarkable 
for  the  nnprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
uiaos  were  victorious.  Aoeording  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Herawn,  endeavonred  to  disaoade 
him   fism    engaging    with   such  superior   num- 
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hen :  as  Diodom*  and  PIntaich  teB  it,  die  iselk- 
aayer  fiuetold  the  admiial's  death.  His  aasws  at 
any  mte,  ft4  ■«p'  Im  sbot  vdr  Xnifvar,  btame 
fimoni,  but  i*  mentioned  with  cenaore  by  PlsliKk 
and  Cicen.  On  the  whole,  Callientidss  is  a  Mas- 
what  refieshing  specimen  of  a  pbda,  Unat  Spa- 
tan  of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  gaileteaaas 
and  sirapla  honesty,  but  (it  may  ha  added)  set 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  WitDm 
bis  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  nm  the 
loniaos  were :  "  Bod  fieemen,  bat  excdlent  ihKs.' 
(Xen.  Ilell.  L  6.  ff  1—33;  Died.  ziii.  7»-7l, 
97—99;  Pint  l^tamd.  6—7,  Pelcp.  2,  Jffi- 
tlmgm.  Latum ;  Ge.  dt  Qf.  i.  ^i,  30.)  Aefaa 
tells  ns  (  r.  tf.  xiL  43),  that  be  rose  to  the  prin- 
leges  of  dtisenship  from  the  condition  of  a  ikn 
(^8m');  bat  see  Mitfbid'k  Gneei,  cL  zx.  1*.% 
note  4.)  [EL  E.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KnAAurparau),  a  din- 
pie  of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  wriiiafi 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domettie  happiaea 
are  preoerved  in  Stoboens.  (Kori/.  Izz.  ll,lzixv. 
16—18.)  [A.O.J 

CALLI'CRITUS  {KmltKUptnt),  a  Thetiaa, 
was  sent  aa  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  ts  the 
Roman  senate,  B.  c  187,  to  remonstrate  spisal 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeax- 
ippns  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  haaiihaat 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  ior  sacrilege  sod 
for  the  murder  of  Biachyllaa  [sec  p.  SO'2,  a.] ;  aad 
Callicritu*  repreaenled  to  the  Ronons  on  hdislf  rf 
his  countrymen,  that  they  coold  not  annul  a  tea- 
tence  which  had  been  legally  praooonced.  Tk 
remonstrance  waa  at  first  unavailing,  though  alii- 
mately  the  demand  of  the  aenate  waa  not  pcoacd. 
(Polyb.  zxiiL  2.)  It  was  pnbaUy  the  sane  CA- 
licritus  who  strongly  opposed  in  the  DaiiHias 
aaaambly  the  views  of  PeraeiuL  He  ^ip*sn  <*<■ 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  aenala  of  tki 
king's  suemes,  and  was  mnrdered,  by  eider  of  tk* 
hitter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xliL  13, 40.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICTER  (KaAAiirrqp),  nnamed  nmiri- 
mot,  a  Oreek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigiBaa  J 
little  merit  in  the  Oreek  Anthology.  (it<U. 
Graee.  xi.  6,  6,  118,  SS3;  Bmnek, .iaat ii-  f^ 
294,  629.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIDE'MUS(KaUaSiVMtX  a  Oreek  aatki 
abont  whom  nothing  i*  known,  except  that  Pliay 
{H.  If.  iv.  12)  and  Solimis  (17)  refer  to  hia  » 
their  authority  for  the  atatement,  that  the  idsada 
Enboea  was  originally  called  Chakis  from  the  fact  4 
brass  (xoAie^t)  being  discovered  there  fint.  [L&J 

CALLI'DIOS.     [CAUDiua.] 

CALLIOEITUS  (KaAXf^ftrat),  a  Uifina, 
and  TIMAOORAS  (Tifiarro^nt),  a  Cysican,  ••• 
sent  to  Sputa  in  a.  a  412  by  Phamahana^  «■ 
aatr^  of  Bithynia,  to  indnee  the  liimlaiaaiaiiaa' 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Helleapont,  in  older  to  aaa< 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  boa  AAafc 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  thmgh  the  ■■•' 
ence  of  Aldbiadaa,  prefenad  sending  a  fltrt  I* 
Chios ;  bat  CaUigeitos  and  Timagona  woald  ■« 
take  port  in  this  axpeditieii,  and  applied  the  wmt} 
which  they  brought  fron  Phamahazas  to  ihecfop- 
ment  of  a  separata  fleet,  which  left  PelopBuiei" 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year.  (Thac.  riii.  f,  ^ 
39.)  , 

CALLIOENEIA  {t^^Xr^^nm),  a  *■»■■«•  • 
Demeter  or  of  her  nunc  and  companioa,  or  of  GaM' 
(Ariatoph.  nam.  300,  with  the  ScheL;  Htf*- 
<.<•.;  Phot  £«.*.«.)  (I'B.J 
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CALLrOENES  (KaXAi>in)f),  the  name  of 
dw  jhjuaut  of  Pkilip,  king  of  Mpcedoiiia,  who 
attmkd  him  in  hii  lait  iUnca  at  Amphipolia,  B.  c. 
179,  and  tmiceaM  hi*  death  bom  the  people  till 
the  airinl  of  Peraeoa,  to  whom  he  had  lent  Intei- 
ligtwe  of  the  gRat-danger  of  the  king.  (Lit.  xL 
5S.)  [\V.  A.  G.] 

CALU'MACUUS  (KcAKlpaxos).  1.  Of  the 
tntie  of  Aiutia  and  the  HjiiLot  at  Aphidna,  held 
the  offiee  of  Polemarch,  B.  c  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
ptdtj  enmnanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
tmj  li  Maiathon,  when  he  wai  ilain,  after  be- 
banng  with  much  gallantry.  In  the  hsttle  he  ia 
aid  to  have  rowed  to  Artemii  a  heifer  for  eveiy 
(iKraj-  he  iliaald  ilny.  By  the  permauon  of  Mii- 
tiada  he  had  given  hit  caating  vote  for  fighting, 
wbrn  the  Toieei  of  the  ten  geneiala  were  equally 
dirided  on  the  qaeition.  Thl)  if  the  laat  recorded 
intaace  of  the  Polemanh  performing  the  militaiy 
litia  which  hi*  namo  impliei.  CaUJmaehiu  wo* 
aaapcaoudj  fignred  in  the  freaco  painting  of  the 
baiUe  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotna,  in  the  aroi 
nutbi).  (Hen>d.Ti.  109— 114;  Plnt..4ru«kf.  e< 
Col.  Maj.  1,  Sympo*.  i  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Arit- 
tufLE^QM;  Paa*.L  16.) 

i.  Oiie  of  the  generalt  of  Mithtidates,  who,  by 
In  (kill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Anima,  in  Pontos,  for  a  contidcnble  time  againit 
tke  Romona,  in  B.  c.  71 ;  and  when  Locallat 
U  ncceeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
CaHioachnt  iet  fire  to  the  place  and  made  hia 
<«ape  by  aea.  He  afterwarda  fell  into  the  handa 
rf  l/scijliia  at  the  capture  of  Niaibi*  (called  by 
tk  Creek*  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  a.  c-  68,  and 
n>  pnt  to  death  in  rerenge  for  the  burning  of 
Aniim,  (Pint.  Lucatt.  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
BdL  Mikr.  78, 83 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxT.  7.)    (K  E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAAl/iaxot),  one  of  the 
■■nt  eelebnted  Alexandrine  grammariana  and 
l'<*t>,  wu,  according  to  Snidaa,  a  aon  of  Battni 
and  Meaatne,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
>f  tl»  Battiadne  at  Cyrene,  whence  Orid  {Jb.  53} 
aad  othen  call  him  aimply  Battiadea.  (Comp. 
Suah  XTii.  p.  837.)  He  waa  a  ditciple  of  the 
I'^'ooamn  llermocntee,  and  afterward*  tanght 
1  Beuia,  a  auburb  of  Alexandria.  He  waa  highly 
nlMincd  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphna,  who  invited 
■<<<■  to  a  pUce  in  the  Muaenm.  (Suid. ;  Sttab. 
"P-  P-  838.)  Callinrachua  waa  atill  alive  in  the 
tngn  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetea,  the  aocceaeor  of  Phila- 
«I*ia.  (SchoL  ad  CaUim.  Hymn.  ii.  26.)  It 
irai  fomierly  believed,  bat  ia  now  eatabliahed  aa  an 
kittotial  &ct,  that  Callhnachua  waa  chief  librarian 
jfjlw  famooa  library  of  Alexandria.  Thia  &ct 
'"^  »>  to  the  conchuion,  that  he  waa  the  anc- 
fw  of  Zenodotna,  and  that  he  held  thia  office 
noa  about  B.  c  260  until  hi*  death  about  &  c 
-JO.  (Ritjcbl,  Die  AlexmdriH.  BiUioth.  *o.  pp. 
•>,  U,  Ac)  Thi*  calculation  agreea  with  the 
'Waront  of  A.  GeHin*  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
J*™  lived  ahortly  before  the  fir»t  Punic  war. 
™"'»  nanied  to  a  daughter  of  Enphrate*  of 
"Twae,  aad  had  a  riater  Megatime,  who  waa 
*'■'«  to  Staaenoma,  and  a  aon  Callimaehua, 
™  ii  diitingniahed  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
"'  imofa,  and  ii  called  by  Suidaa  the  aatbor  of 
"epic  poem  n.(i  n}(r«»r. 

^alliiiiachaa  waa  one  of  the  most  dittingnished 
S"?""™!*,  critica,  and  poeto  of  the  Alexandrine 

P?i"d,  aad  Ua  celebrity  suipasaed  that  of  nearly 

11  Uie  other  AleXaodtina    scholars   and    poets.  | 
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Several  of  the  most  diatinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  sncceaur  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephonua,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius 
Rnodius,  later,  and  Hennippua,  were  among  his 
pupils  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  comet,  be  wrote  800  woriis,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  moat  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  ho  followed  bis  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  gnat  evil  ( Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  Uie 
titles  or  fragments  ara  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  posteaa  ia  vei^ 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  ho  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
an  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  ua  with  aome  highly 
important  infonnation  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
lo^,  hiatory,  literature,  &c,  are  completely  lost. 

Thejneticol  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant ore :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pullna,  in  diaticha 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  prodnctiona  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  moat  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
eve^  line  {umiahea  tome  carious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  aome  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjojred  in  antiquity  it 
attested  by  the  fiict,  that  Archibiua,  the  giamnut- 
rian,  who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianua,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaa- 
taaiua,  wrote  a  paraphnun  of  them  in  iambict. 
They  were  incoipoiated  in  the  Greek  Anthdogy 
at  an  eariy  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
8.  Elegies,  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  "De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  gicatett  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  z. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertins,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  aeveral  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  lew  fragment*,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  infonnation  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  Rgrst  their  loaa  aa  apecimena  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  nay  mention,  1.  The  Afria,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  work  ia  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianua;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments. 2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'EiccUih  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Theseoi  Iiotpitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
againat  the  Manthonian  buU,  Thii  work  was 
l&ewiie  paraphnaed  by  Maiianni,  and  we  etiU 
poueu  aome  liagnente  of  the  origlmd.  The  worka 
entitled  raA<iT«a  and  TAisSicaf  wen  in  all  proba- 
bility likewiae  epic  poema.  It  appeora  that  there 
waa  acaicely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machua  did  not  try  his  atrength,  ibr  he  i«  aaid  to 
have  written  comediea,  tragediea,  iambic,  and 
efaoUambic  poema.  Reapecting  hia  poem  Ibia  aee 
Afolloniuh  Rhodius. 

Of  hia  nnmenua  proae  worka  not  one  ia  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  aome  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loas 
is  moat  to  be  lamented  waa  entitled  nfnit  nrro- 
Sawvr  ffvyypaft^rtM'f  or  v/nucst  rSr  iv  wdaji 
muScff  itaXafi^^dmvy  ml  ir  (nnvypo^ov,  in  120 
booka.  Thia  work  waa  the  fiiat  oomprahensire 
history  of  Oreek  litemtore.  It  contained,  ayat»- 
matically  arranged,  liats  of  the  authora  and  their 
works.  The  rarious  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachos 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  oratora, 
bw-giTen,  philosophen,  &c.,  in  aepaiate  books,  in 
which  the  snthora  were  enomeiated  in  their 
chronological  sucoeasian.  (Athen.  ii.p.70,  vi  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  XT.  p.  669 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ir.  23,  riii. 
8(j.)  It  is  natural  to  snppoae  that  thia  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  munly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Bysantiom  wrote  a  commentary  npon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  riiL  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  e.  nlra{.)  Among  his  other  prase  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  fallowing : — 1.  Hoivcmii', which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  schokm  connected  with 
it.  2.  n«pl  ttylnu'.  3.  '£9>>ucal  iroiiartat^  3. 
8avfu(<ria  or  Baviiina'  twk  sir  iwamw  rir  yiff 
Kol  T^vavt  trrtiy  wraytty^,  a  work  siniilar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antiffonns  Caiystins.  4.  'TroiuritiaTa  tanpiiti. 
B.  niiufia  Paptafmi,  6.  Kriimt  nivs»r  ital 
TifXfM'.  J.'Afiymtt  tiKittiui.  8.  n«^  iviiutr.  9. 
Ilf^  tfinair.  10.  ^xaaywyi  nvTaftA*,  or  ircpl 
rir  h  diamiUrQ  voro/usr,  Stc,  &b  A  list  of  his 
works  is  giren  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabriaus.  {BUL  Graeo.  iii.  p.  815,  Ax.) 

The  fint  editioQ  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
nachua  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  waa  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1613,  Sro.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  aome  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Oelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  mora 
ccanplete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1666,  foL  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poetae  prineipea  Henici  Carminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  nlgate.  A 
aecond  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Oenera,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improred :  it  contains  the  Oreek 
(chclia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  ingments  of  hu  other 
works.  Henseforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  QiBCTiui  undertook  a  new 
and  camprehensire  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  fiither  J.  O.  Oraevios.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  toIs.  8ro.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  pferions  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Sponheim.     Thia  edition 
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is  tie  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Entti  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  toIs,  Sto.,  which  cootaiu  the 
whole  of  the  eommeDtaiy  oif  Graerius'  editioi,  a 
much  impTOTed  text,  a  more  eorapleie  gillwtiiia  sC 
the  fiigmenta,  and  additional  notes  by  HoutCT- 
hnis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  sobseqaeat  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Laener 
(Leipxig,  1774,  Sto.),  H.  F.  M.  Volser  (Leipei(, 
1817,  8T0.),  and  C.  F.  Bkanfield  (London,  ISli, 
8to.).  [L  8.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physidan,  who  ns  tot 
of  tho  fbllowen  of  Herophuoi,  and  who  Bsst  ksfs 
lired  about  the  second  oentwy  B.  a,  as  he  is  ■» 
tinned  by  Zenxis.  (Galen,  Commml.  n  Kfttt. 
"  l^M.  ri."  L  6.  ToL  XTiL  pt.  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  exptanatim  A  the  obaoiete  ««nb 
need  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extent,  bat 
which  is  quoted  by  Entianuk  (CHoa.  Sffocr. 
praeC)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  penon  wIm 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  hariqg  written  a  «gik 
£h  CoromiM.  (H.  N.  xxL  9.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaM.tt>axn\  an  artialrf 
uncertain  country,  who  ia  s^  to  tare  inreatet 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitrar.  ir.  1.  |  10.) 
As  Scopes  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Teps 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  a  396,  CsUhasoas 
must  hare  lived  before  that  time.  Pnusaiis 
(L  26.  I  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  at 
of  boring  marble  (rovr  )d9im  vimm  hpi*^), 
which  Thiersch  (Epock.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinki  a  Is 
be  understood  of  a  men  perfeetion  of  that  sit, 
which  could  not  hare  been  entirely  nnknowa  ts  is 
late  a  period.  By  these  inyentions  as  well  at  If 
his  other  productions,  Callimachns  stood  in  Ifi 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  alihongfa  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  m 
anxious  to  giro  his  works  the  last  touch  of  p>s{» 
tion,  by  elaborating  the  detaila  with  toamsai<aR< 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  snblime.  Dioopist 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  osts 
Lysias  (rflj  Awi^iifiet  inica  mt  Hrt  x^f")' 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polydetai  sal 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  ni^ 
Kal  fuya\ATtxyo¥  koI  i^iutueruciM,  {Jwdie,  iner.c 
S.)  Callimachns  was  nerer  astisfied  with  UmdC 
and  therefore  reoeired  the  epithet  nnf^<x>*^ 
(Pans.  L  26.  |  7.)  Pliny  (H.  tf.  xxxir.  8-  a.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gires  an  exact  interpRiatioa  J 
the  snmame  :  "  Semper  calumniator  soi  nee  finern 
habens  diligentiae ;  ob  id  Koxifirtx't  appeOstsi* 
Vitruvins  aays,  that  Callimachns  "  pnfter  ekpS' 
tiam  et  snbtllitatem  artis  maimoreae  ah  Athtoies- 
sibus  iarri(T«xn>t  fuerat  nominatna."  SilUg  (M 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  disl 
niTirrV)tiTix>vt  must  be  read  instead  of  saaf^ 
Tfx»t ;  but  thia  is  quite  improbable  on  sccosnl  ■ 
Pliny's  translation,  "  calumniator  suL"  Whelhi' 
the  mrifTSxrai  of  Vitrurius  is  corrupt  or  a  McMid 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Pam.  i.  26.  i  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certani,  that  Cal- 
limachns' atyle  waa  too  artificiaL  Pliny  (t&X 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dsacng 
Lacedaemonian  women,  aays,  tlut  hia  exoeaan 
eUboration  of  the  work  bad  destroyed  all  if 
beauty.  Pausanias  (i  26.  {  7)  describes  a  gokfas 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callunachua  dedicated  to  Atbeae, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  preciady  one  whole 
year  without  ever  gnng  out.  It  it  acarcely  |»- 
bable  that  the  painter  Criiijnachua,  mentioncl  ij 
Pliny  (^  c.),  ahould  be  our^maaiy,  althoogt  ke 
ia  generally  identified  with  him/'^C    [W.  L] 
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CALLI'VEDON  (KomWSw),  nnmsd  ^ 
Tijffit,  or  tiie  aab,  <hi  aocoant  of  hi*  fendncM 
kt  that  kind  of  (heO-fiih  (Athoi.  iiL  p.  100,  e.), 
warn  one  of  the  onton  at  Atheni  in  tne  Macedo- 
tiaa  mlenst,  and  aeoordin^y  fled  {rom  the  city  to 
Aiiti|aitar,  when  the  Atheniani  raae  againit  the 
Mandmjana  npon  the  death  of  Alennder  the 
Gnat  in  a.  c.  323.  When  the  Macedonian  anpre- 
■my  waa  n'laHMiihed  at  Athena  by  Antipater, 
CalSmedon  retamed  to  the  dty,  but  waa  obliged 
to  fly  fiam  it  again  npon  the  outbnalc  againat 
Phooon  in  &  a  31 7.  The  oiaton  Hesemon  and 
Pythodea  wen  pntio  death  along  with  Phodon, 
aad  CaHimrd«i  waa  abo  condemned  to  death,  but 
ciaiped  in  aafety.  (Pint.  Dam.  27,  Pioe.  27,  33, 
3&)  Callimedon  waa  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poeta.  (Athen.  Le.  f,  104,  c.  d..  Tin.  f.  339, 1, 
xir.  PL  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KoMtiufipot),  an  amy- 
auigBuu  attadied  to  the  aizth  legion  or  cohort  of 
castarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  aeoond  centuiy 
afker  Chiiat.  He  wtote  a  woric  entitled  'laropiai 
Tloftual,  Htdoria  Partiica,  which  may  periiapa 
hBre  been  aa  aocoant  of  Tiajan'a  campaigna,  k.  n. 
114 — IIS,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lndan 
(<)mm.  Hulor.  tit  Oomtenb.  f  16),  he  aaaerted  that 
it  waa  eapedally  the  prannce  of  a  phyaician  to 
write  hiaiorical  wotkt,  on  aoconnt  of  hia  connexion, 
tlnvagh  AcaoJapiaa,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
fiteratoR.  [W.A.O.] 

CALLI'NES  (KoUUnit),  a  reteian  officer  in  the 
ayai  ounpanioxaTaliy  (riff  Imu  rqi  iraipucqi) 
af  Alexander  the  Oieat,  took  an  actire  part  in  the 
wcwariiiatioa  between  him  and  hia  army  in  B.  c, 
334.  (Anian,  Amah.  -m.  1  i.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KaAAirutat),  raniamed  Snto- 
riaa,  a  Greek  aophkt  and  rhetorician,  waa  a  native 
af  Syria,  or,  aenicding  to  othera,  of  Arabia  Petiaea. 
He  taaght  rhetoric  at  Athena  in  the  reign  of  the 
anpenr  Oalliennt  (^  n.  259 — 268),  and  waa  aa 
eppaoeat  of  the  rhetorician  Qenethlina.  (Said.  i.  m. 
MmMbnma,  TvUlKutt,  and  'lauAiavJr  hiiantv.) 
Saidaa  and  Eadocia(p.  268)  mention  acTenJ  worka 
of  rjllinW^i.,  an  of  which  an  loat,  with  the  ezoep- 
lion  of  a  fia^nent  of  an  enloginm  on  Rome,  which 
i>  TCry  infenor  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  ia 
printed  in  L.  Allatiua'  "  Excerpt  Rhet.  et  Sophiit." 
pp.  2A6 — 268,  and  in  Orelli'a  edition  <rf  Philo, 
■■DeVIISpect.Orb.''Lipnae,1816,8ro.  Among 
the  other  worka  of  Callinicna  there  waa  one  on  the 
Uataty  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  booka,  mentioned  by 
Saidaa  and  Eodoeia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  prc6ee  to  hia  conmentary  on  DanieL  (Fabric 
BU.  Orate,  iii.  p.  36,  ri.  p.  S4.)  [U  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.     [SsLsucua  ] 

CALLfNUS  (KoAAim).  1.  Of  Epbeana,  the 
Mriieat  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
AickOochna  ia  namlly  regarded  by  the  ancienta  aa 
the  iuTentor  of  eleg^  poetry.  Aa  regorda  the 
tiaa  at  which  he  lired,  we  hare  no  definite  atate- 
■cnt,  and  the  ancients  thenuelrea  endeaTonred  to 
drKimine  it  from  the  historical  alloaiona  which 
ttey  iiiand  in  hia  elegieaL  It  has  been  fixed  by 
aone  at  about  a.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
■.c.  680,  whereaa  aome  are  inehned  to  place  Cal- 
Eaos  aa  far  bade  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Chfiatiaa  ae^^  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  eren 
tlaa  Heaiod.  The  main  authoritiea  for  determin- 
ing hia  age  are  Stabo  (xir.  pk647),  Clemena  Alex- 
aadfinaa  {Sirom.  L  pk  833),  and  Athenaena  (xiL 
p.  its).    Bat  the  intopntation  of  these  paaaagea 
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is  InTolved  ra  conaiderabls  difficnhy,  nnee  the 
Cimmerian  inraaion  of  Aahi  Minor,  to  which  they 
allnde,  ia  itself  Tory  nnoertain ;  for  history  records 
three  difirent  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  mto  Aaia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  hers  into  a  refhtation  of 
the  opiniona  of  others,  but  confine  onraelTes  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callmua,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag>- 
nesia  on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephssiana,  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Trerea,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  BL  c.  727,  and  conaeqnently  the  poem  reiened  to 
by  Strabo  mnat  hare  been  written  preriooa  to  that 
year,  perhapa  about  a.  c  730,  or  ahortiy  before 
Aicbilocbna,  who  in  one  of  hia  eariiest  poema  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magneau.  Callinna  him- 
aelf^  however,  appeara  to  have  kng  aorviTed  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  {Fragm,  2,  comp. 
Pngm.  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  uaually  leierred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sudis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
&  c.  678.  If  this  calculation  ia  correct,  Cailinua 
must  have  been  in  the  Uoom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  betwaen  Magnesia  and  Ephesua,  in  which 
he  hinuelf  perhapa  took  a  part.  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fiagments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
farms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  conaequentiy  the 
moat  ancient  apecimen  of  thia  spedea  of  poetry  ex- 
tant. (Stobaeus,  Floril.  IL  19.)  In  thia  ftagment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  oomage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
Buppoaed  to  be  the  Magneaians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  die  poem  aeema  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinna  waa  apenking  of  the  Cimmeriana.  Thia 
degy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  "Poetae  Giaeci 
Minorea."  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  CUUri,  T^rtaei  el  Am  Froff- 
memta  (Leipzig,  1831,  Bvo.^  and  Bergk'a  Poelae 
Lgrid  Oratei,  p.  303,  tee.  (Comp.  Francke,  Caili- 
•aa,  MM  Qi§aettioat$  d»  Origme  Cbrntau  Eltgiaei, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thierach,  in  die  Acta  PUloL 
Momaeetu.  m.  p.  571 ;  Bode,  Oetek.  der  Lgritdt. 
DkMlamit,  i  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  diaciple  and  friend  of  Theophniatns,  who 
left  him  in  hu  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
8000  drachmae.  CaUinna  was  alao  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  wiU.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.^ 

3.  Of  Hermione,  hved  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  waa  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lyoon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  hia  will  the 
worka  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert  T.  70-74.)  [US.] 

CALLI'OPE.    [MoaAKj 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almoat  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
oentory,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
"  Calliopins  recensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Callio]nus  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Engraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  npon  tiie  tame 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  n.  1000,  has  the  foi- 
bwin^  note  on  the  word  plamdUe  at  the  end  of  the 
Andna:  **  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qni,  cum  fitbobm  terminlaset  elevabat  aulaeum . 
aoenae,  et  alloquebatur  popnlum,  Foa  valete,  For 
plaudUe  v^tfoveU;"  bat  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconostent  with  the  established  '~«"'"fl  of  rsoos- 
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«■£,  Bwth,  on  the  other  hand,  nuintainad,  fliat 
Calliopiiu  waa  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
.the  celebrated  Flaccos  Albiniu  or  Aleninue,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrard  he  found  deaignated  a* 
**  Oominua  Albinas  magister  optimua  Calliopicna," 
k  *.  totiia  a  Calliope  et  Muiia  fbrmatna ;  bat  the 
probability  of  thia  canjecture  haa  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabriciua,  who  haa  ahewn  that  Calliopiiu 
waa  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writer* 
of  the  middle  age*.  (Funcdiu,  tU  Itmrti  ae  Deen- 
pita  Imgiiae  Lataae  Sauelale,  e,  ir.  §  zxxii.;  Far 
brie.  BM.  Lot.  lik  L  &  iii.  §§  3  and  4 ;  Boat. 
Swartii  Ancdeda,  iii.  11,  p.  1 82 ;  Barth.  Adtert, 
vi.  20 ;  Ritichl,  De  emenJoL  JPab.  Ttrtnli,  duput^ 
WraUalav.  4to.  1838.)  (W.  R.] 

CALLIPH  AN  A,  a  prieateaa  of  Velia.  In  B.  c. 
98,  the  praetor  nrfaanna  C.  Valeris*  Flacena,  in 
pnnoance  of  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  CaUipham  ahould  be  made 
a  Roman  citiien.  Thia  waa  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienaea  obtained  the  Roman  fianchiw,  and  for  the 
purpoae  of  eiubling  the  prieatesa  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  aacrifioe*  on  behalf  of 
Romans  alio.    (Cic.  pro  Bali.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAii^v),  a  philoaopher,  and 
moat  probably  a  diadple  of  Epicurua,  who  is  men- 
tioned aeTeral  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  aa 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  eonaiat  in  an 
union  of  virtne  (Aonetftn)  and  bodily  pleaanre 
(^onf,  rolvploM),  or,  ai  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beaat  (Cic.  de  Hh.  il  6,  1 1, 
IT.  18,  T.  8,  25,  da  Of.  iii.  S3,  Tmc  r.  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAi^x),  a  Semian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemia  at 
Ephesus.    (Paua.  t.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KaAAnnriaDs),  of  Athena,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiade* 
and  Ageaihuis.  (Plut.  Alcii.  32,  Ago.  21 ;  Athen. 
zii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  hia 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  iar  aa  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatised 
)>y  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (wlttiKot.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apoatoliua,  Protab.  zr. 
39).  A  -comedy  of  StiBttis  entitled  CaUi/ipida 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meincke,  Fraym.  Com.  Grate,  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  {ad  Alt.  xiit  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
nuMtt.  Tydl.  ii.  p.  1 1 9.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KtoXjirrof),  hiatoricaL  I.  Of 
Athena,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thua  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  waa  ever  after  treated  by  bim 
with  diatinetion  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  waa  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  &c.  353.  Callippoa 
DOW  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
mmntained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful; but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fieet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippua,  who  was  defeated 
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in  °  the  enasing  battle,  took  to  fli|^L  He  tut 
vrandered  about  in  Sidly  fivai  town  to  tea*,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  Hcentions  merecnarin,  bat 
oonld  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  ha 
nod  Leptinea,  with  their  meiceaaiiea,  amed  em 
into  Italy,  and  hiid  siege  to  Rheginis,  whkh  «*s 
occupied  \sj  B  garrison  of  Dionysus  the  Yougir. 
The  garrison  waa  expelled,  and  the  dtraias  if 
Rhegium  were  mtoied  to  antonony,  and  Cslli^ 
pus  himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  tmnd 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  nnaUa  ts  astisff 
their  demanda,  he  waa  murdered  by  hit  own  binds, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  Mine  sinid,it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  asssisinateil  Dim. 
(Plut.  aan.  28—58,  dt  Sera  Nmm.  Fmd.  f.  iU, 
d. ;  Diod.  xvi.  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xL  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Aihens,  took  part  in  the  Oljapic  gats 
in  B.  c  332.  He  bribed  hia  compelitoc*  m  iht 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  via  tke 
prise.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  sad  tlw 
Elaana  condemned  both  Callippn*  and  hia  cga|eti- 
ton  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Atheniam,  whs 
considered  the  a&ir  aa  a  national-  one,  seat  Hjfe- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleana  to  desist  (itan  their  de- 
mand. When  tlie  reqneat  was  refused,  the  Alfae- 
nians  neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  the;  bcfseat 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  untfl  at  hii  like 
Delphic  god  deckred  that  he  woold  not  give  aaj 
otade  to  the  Athenians,  nnlesa  they  atisM  ita 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  waa  spent  in  erecting  u  sislaei 
to  Zeni,  with  inscriptiona  by  no  means  lattcda| 
to  the  Atheniana.  (Pans.  v.  21.  {  S,  te.) 
.  3.  Of  Athena,  a  son  of  Meeroclea,  a  brave  csai- 
mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  againrt  the 
Gauls,  B.  c.  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Atke 
nians  at  ThermopybM  to  guard  the  pass,  (ta^ 
L  3. 1  4,  X.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Peraens  of  Maoedooia. 
He  and  Antenor  wera  sent  by  the  king,  ia  B.b 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  tnn*- 
potta  that  came  with  provisions  for  the  U<b4»- 
niana  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Uv.  xliv. 
28.)  '        [US.) 

CALLIPPUS  (KaX\m»t),  Uteaiy.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Alheascu 
(xv.  p.  668)  aa  the  author  of  a  comedy  euitM 
Pannychis.  Person  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  becaase  il  is 
known  that  Hippaichua  composed  a  coocdjJ^ 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  pi,  691.)  But  this  is  ait  s 
sufficient  reason  for  stiiking  the  name  of  CtUiff 
from  the  list  of  comic  writer*.  (MeiDekc,/M 
Crit.  Com.  Or.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athena,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (AM- 
ii.  23)  OS  the  author  of  a  rix"!  fnrfi*^  ^  "' 
thing  further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philoaopher  of  Corinth,  who  wst  > 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school.  {Oi^ 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  ane  perM* 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pauauiias  (is*  ->• 
§  2,  38.  §  lU)  a*  the  author  of  a  week  eadtW 
avyypa^  (it  'Ofxo/arlous,  of  which  a  fcw  faf 
ments  are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumomed  Petaneoa,  is  mentioned  if  I**' 
genes  I.aertius  (v.  67)  aa  one  of  the  mtiwf*  " 
the  will  of  Theophrastuv  [l^^i 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (lU«»«"» 
KdAnnrot),  an  astronomer  of  Cfsicuk  U<  *■■ 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus'  friends,  and  Muvw 
him   to  Athens,    where    he    becaoie  acqasimal 
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«th  Aifatalb  (who  mcntioiu  him  AfetofH,  zi  8), 
and  Manted  Uat  philoiopbcr  in  nctifying' uid 
rampleting  the  ducorerin  of  Eudozni.  (Simplib 
mlik.I/.dt  OkL  p.  120,  a.)  Hi*  obwrrBtion*  an 
freqnently  icfeRcd  to  bj  Oeminai  and  Ptotemy 
in  timr  meteorological  calcndan  (see  Oeminui, 
£Iaa.^j<rai.eap.l6,inPebiT.  {7ram<i».  p.  64,&c 
and  PtoL  ^iant  iiXainm  iartpmi  ai  runyuyi) 
^nnyMwiMr,  ibid,  pi  71,  fa.),  and  were  probably 
made  at  Cjziciu,  lince  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  tays,  that 
CaUip{iaa  obaernd  at  the  HeUnpoot.  Snch  aiea- 
dars  wen  fixed  in  public  place*,  for  common  me, 
and  hence  called  rmftehiyitaTa  :  they  mord  the 
liae*  of  the  difSsient  liungt  and  lettingi  of  the 
Szcd  atan,  with  the  trumiaiaUu,  or  principel 
ehangea  in  the  weather  mppoied  to  be  connected 
with  them,  a*  deduced  from  the  obMnrationi  of 
lariova  aatronomen.  Callippna  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  yean,  called  after  him  the  (JaUippie. 
Senral  atiempta  had  been  pienoiuly  made  to  dia- 
corer  interrala  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
•hoold  he  expreaaiUe  in  whole  nmubera  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  uniti  of  time — the  aohur 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  aolar  day  :  and,  in 
particttlax,  Meton,  aboat  a  centuiy  before,  had  ob- 
•erred  tile  remaijiable  approximation  to  equality 
hetwem  19  yean  and  235  month*,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  eelebnted  cycle  of  19  yean,  which  he 
aha  aaanmed  to  contain  6940  dajs.  Thia  would 
make  the  year  ^  365^  day* ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
lippna, ofaacrring  that  the  difference  between  thi* 
and  the  more  conrect  value  365^  wa*  V^  —  ^  = 
fx\f  =  ^,  pnipoaed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 
penod,  and  then  aubtnict  one  day.  He  nippoaed, 
that  76  yean  =  940  month*  =  27759  day* ;  both 
af  which  mppoutiona  are  can*iderably  nearer  the 
tenth  than  MetonV  (Oeminna,  EL  Att.  cap.  6, 
Uramolog.  pi  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  Taluea  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  966-2422414 
and  29-6305887216  reipectirely,  then  76  yoan 
=27758'  9^  50-  64',  and  940  months  =  2775B' 
18^  4"  £4*  nearly ;  but  these  numben  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippn*. 

The  Callippic  period  seem*  to  have  been  generally 
adapted  by  astronomen  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  Eraqnent  use  which 
Ptolemy  make*  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  d  the  fint  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  most  have  b^gun  near  the  time  of  the 
smnmer  solstice,  since  Ptolony  refen  to  an  obsem- 
tioo  of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
(t^^  ira  AifYerri)  of  the  fint  period  (nry.  airra(. 
iii.2;  voLi  pkl6S,ed.Halma);  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  b.  c  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  natarslly  be  employed  not  to 
sopenede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  leckming.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
must  have  become  quite  aensiUe  in  a.  c.  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  piaiaa  which  Diodorus  (zii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
HuL  UktatMck.  &ber  die  Astran.  BtobacUuDgm  der 
AUat,  Berlin,  1806,  pi  214,  ftc,  HandbmA  der 
TedamekeH  Cknmalogie,  Bcriin,  1826,  voL  i.  p. 
S44,  &e. ;  Petavtus,  DodrU.  limp.  ii.  16 ;  Scali- 
ger,  Dt  EmemL  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Dehanbre,  Hitt  de 
lAttnm.  Aaatmue,  toL i.  pi 200.)    [W.F. U] 
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CALLIPYOOS  (KoAAfsyTM),  a  snnanie  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  otigiu  is  related  by  Atfae* 
naens.  (zii.  p.  564 ;  comp.  AldfAron,  L  39.)  Wa 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  ore  distinguished  for.  their  gnat 
softness,  luzuriancy,  and  roundness  of  fonn.  (Hirt, 
MftkoL  BiUeri.  L  pi  69.)  [U  &] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoJuu^i)).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceonns,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oeiyones  and 
Echidna  by  Chiysaor.  (Hesiod,  Thecg.  361,  981 1 
ApoUod.  ii.  6.  8  10.)  By  Neilus  she  m*  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serr. 
ad  Atn.  iv.  260 ;  Tiets.  ad  Lgeapk.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelons  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Haimonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Alcmaxon.]  Callirrhoii  theo 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in* 
timacy,  to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alemaaon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  IM  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  &ther. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acnman  killed  the  morderen  of  their  &ther,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe> 
geus  himself  slso.   (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Oanymede*.  (ApoUod.  iii< 
12.  J  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Census,  a  priest  of  Dionyau*,  rejected  all 
the  of!tn  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  ptmish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  laged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oncle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
cf  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysns 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
aaciificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  &te; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  peifoiming  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  (or  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  iU  name  from  her. 
(Fun*.  viL  21.  §  !■)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
penonage*  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byx. «,  v.  *AA4- 
iiaSa ;  Pint.  PamUeL  Gr.  at  Rom.  23.)      [U  &} 

CALLISTE  (KaXAdrrq^,  a  surname  of  Artemis 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegca.  (Pans.  i.  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  $  7.)   [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STHENES  (KaAAia«^>^i).  I.  A  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Olynthus.  His  mother.  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  hun  at  Suigeini, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alezaqder,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contnuted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  Callisthenes  the 
spur  [but  aeo  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  n.  c.  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommendi^ 
tion.  The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the. 
fiiult^  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned- 
him  to  guard  in  his  intereouise  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain,  Csllitthene* 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  or^ 
entnl  customs,  and  espcdally  at  the  requirement 
of  the  cereiqony  of  adoratioD,  -whish  he  deemtd^ 
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derogatofy  to  bet  Onelu  and  HaeedonSani ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  wa*  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pieuioD  of  hia  Mntimenta,  becaue  of  the  oppoute 
extreme  of  anpple  flattery  adopted  by  hU  opponent 
Anaxarchot.  When  Alexander  wa<  OTerwhelmed 
with  remone  for  the  murder  of  Cleitna,  both  thete 
philoeophen  were  tent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
tnggettiona  of  Calliithenea,  thoogh  apparently  on 
thii  oceanon  more  judicioui  than  naoaj,  were  qnite 
eclipaed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxaichna,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  "  whatcrer  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just,"  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arnan  and  Fln- 
tareh,  illnstratiTe  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
nnconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  bom  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemiea,  randeied  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  B  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
porticnhu'  are  said  to  luve  flocked  to  hear  his  di»- 
eonnea,  regarding  him  as  the  only  fiee-^rited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue^  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proTed  &lal  to  him.  )Vhen  the  plot  of 
Hermolans  and  others  to  aaaasainate  Alexander 
was  discoTered,  Callisthenes  was  involred  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolans  and  his 
aeeomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  Inst  daabtfnl  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Cntoms, 
which  i*  pteserred  by  Plutarch  ( J{e»  5fi),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  an  expressly  said  to  hare 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  auspidons 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  reviTcd,  after  the 
death  of  the  ttsitora,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-pbce 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  {L  e.)  the 
king  ezpimaes  his  intenUon  of  '*  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  a.  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contempotary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortursd 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytileae, 
who  was  <&(ry7(A«tff,  or  lord-in- waitings  to  Alex- 
ander (see  PUIaL  Attu.  L  p.  373,  Ac),  and  who 
related  that  ha  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  nltimately  to  trial  in  the 
picaenoe  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  oorpuIeneeL  The 
accounts  piuserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  deaily  •  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Airian,  Aiul).  iv.  10—14 ;  Plut. 
AU*.62—B6,SiiU.  86;  Cart.Tiii.  fi — 8;  Freinsh. 
aJ  (Mrt  vuL  fi.  g  13,  8.  g  21  ;  Just  xiL  6,  7,  xv. 
Zi  Wag.  LMik  T.  4,  &,  39(  Mem^   ai  JMag. 
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LaSrt  T.  4,  6 ;  Buidas, «.  n.  IWkAMtiraf :  TUt- 
wall's  Gniee,  voL  vL  p|k  817 — 325;  Bhlrwlry's 
Ua  ,/Ari$U4U,  pp.  66,  7»— 84.) 

Some  manoaciipts  are  still  extant,  pnfcaiiag  Is 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  bat  Ihej  sie 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  ant  dewn 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexandef^  exptdi- 
tion  (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  he  the  aais 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  whiih  iin- 
ferred  to  in  several  pieces  by  Plutsidtiad  Soaks), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  tea  baak^ 
ban  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  to  the  leinife  <f  tk 
Delphic  temple  by  Phihmieltta.  (a  c  3Xi—ii1.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Tnjaa 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  m  hats 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  thacri- 
ticiams  passed  on  them  by  those  to  vhcni  tiirf 
were  known.  Thus  PolyUas  censuns  hin  far  ka 
nnskiliiilness  in  his  rektion  of  militaiy  a&in; 
Cicero  finds  fimlt  with  hia  style  as  fitted  ladnr  fa 
rhetorical  dwlaniatinn  than  for  history,  and  oa- 
treats  it  with  that  of  Xenophon;  and  Stnks 
apenka  diqaugingly  of  hia  Mcuiacy  and  vencitf. 
He  seema  indeed  to  have  been  bi  mm  a  riKUri- 
cian  than  either  a  philoeopher  or  a  histsrisn,  nd, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  mm  of  Ik 
spirit  of  Isociates  than  of  his  own  great  aastet. 
Hu  readiness  snd  fluency,  no  less  than  kistx- 
treme  indiacntion,  are  illoatiated  by  the  aantoe 
given  by  Plutarch  (Jlsc  63)  of  his  speakisg  eitk 
great  appUoae  in  piaiae  of  the  Maeedooiana  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  cballengisg  )m 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  fctth  iatatk 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  pUasifliy 
he  probably  fbllawed  Aristotle,  so  bx  indeed  sa  k* 
threw  himaelf  into  any  system  at  all.  The  reoo- 
sion  of  Homer  (i)  mwi  rift^mt),  kept  by  Alena- 
der  in  a  predoos  casket  and  usually  sscrihei  Is 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  SUahe  (xiii  f 
694 ),  by  Callisthenes  and  AnazaichoiL  (Disd.  iv. 
I,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  15,  a^Q. 
Pmtr.  iL  12,  <<a  OraL  iL  14,  di  Da.  i  S4,  ii.  U; 
Strah.  xi.  p.  631,  xii.  p.  642,  xiv.  pi  680,  xrii.  ^ 
814;  Plut  Aim.  27,  33;  PolyK  xiL  17—31: 
Suidas,  L  e. ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  vsl.  iiL  fk  41*; 
Clint  FaiL  iiL  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  acsoiding  Is  Pl*- 
tarch,  one  of  the  eight  whom  Akxander,  after  tke 
destraetion  of  Thebes  (B.C.  336),  requited  to  ha  dr 
livered  np  to  him, — on  which  oecaaioo  Ikjaieliien 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  &Ue  of  the  wsl4  '^ 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  aarrender  ef  ikor 
dm.  Demadea,  however,  who,  it  siiirni,  leeand 
a  fee  of  five  talenU  for  the  serrioe,  soeeecded  ia 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  when  Km 
were  threatened,  except  the  geneial  CharidcmS' 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  nst  seoewhst  diifcr- 
ently,  imd  neither  he  nor  Diedom  insarieaa  Ot 
luthenes.  (Plut  D»m.  33,  Alt.  13;  Died,  in- 
16;  Arr.  ^■oiLi.lO.) 

8.  A  freedman  ef  Iiucollns,  who,  aewdiag  Is 
Cornelius  Nepoe  (i^  PlaL  LacmU.  43),  admii- 
tered  to  his  master  a  eertain  drug  (inteadsd  ata 
charm  to  increase  hia  afilsction  for  hia),  >^ 
cauaed  the  fidlnie  t€  intellect  that  he  Ueand 
under  in  hia  btttw  yeata  [£•  E,] 

CALLI'STHENES  (XaMUeCnnoXrfSylan^ 
ia  mentioned  aa  the  author  ef  a  hiataiy  ^  *j* 
OaUtiani  {TaXarutt),  of  which  Pbtaitk  (D> 
Fttn.  6)  qnotes  the  thirteenth  book.  Mb* 
woik  mait  have  hew  of  nach  paaUrtiM'i*^'* 
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CALLISTRATUS. 
9tabMu(/IgrAc  14)  liai  preaerrad  a fingment of 
k  »Ucli  Ixieiwcd  to  the  tnentj-thiid  book.  [L.  S.] 
CALLISTO  (KoAAumQ,  a  wmetime*  called  a 
dt^ter  of  Lyeaon  in  Arcadia  and  Mimatimea  of 
Nyetem  or  Celeiia,  and  Kmetimei  alio  she  ia  de- 
lenbed  aa  a  njrmph.  (SehoL  ad  Bttrip.  Ornt.  1642 ; 
ApoOod.  iiL  &  f  2 ;  comp.  Hygin.  PoeL  Aitr.  iL  1.) 
Sbe  waa  a  liimtreaa,  and  a  companion  of  Artemia. 
Zcti,  koverer,  enjojed  ker  cliaima ;  and,  in  order 
thai  tlie  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hen, 
k  Detmrarphoeed  her  into  a  ahe-bear.  But,  not- 
wilhituding  thia  pracantion,  Callisto  waa  alain  by 
Aiteoia  daring  the  chaae,  through  the  contrivanoe 
•f  Hoa.  Anaia,  the  aon  of  CalUato,  waa  giren  by 
Zna  to  Haia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callialo  was 
placed  among  the  atan  under  the  name  of  Aictoa. 
(ApoHod.  /.  e.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemia 
kenelf  metamotphoaed  Cdliato,  aa  ahe  diaeovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  hath.  Orid  (Met  ii.  410, 
Ac)  makea  Juno  (Hera)  metamorphoae  Calliato ; 
and  when  Arcaa  daring  toe  chaae  waa  on  the  point 
ef  Ullisg  his  mother,  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
BBOig  the  atara.  The  Arodians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Gdlisto  thirty  atadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  an  a  hill  pbmted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
Ike  k3I  there  waa  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
CalfistOL  (Pons.  viiL  35.  g  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  eitiaens  of  Tegca  (x. 
S.  §  3),  and  in  the  Leache  of  Delphi  Callisto  waa 
paisted  by  Polygnotna,  wearing  the  akin  of  a  bear 
iutead  of  a  dreaa.  (z.  91.  S  S-)  While  tradition 
tknoghoat  describes  Callisto  a*  a  companion  of 
Artemia,  Miillcr  (Dor.  iL  9.  g  S)  endearoun  to 
skew  Uiat  Calliato  ia  only  another  fonn  of  the  name 
of  Artemia  Calliste,  as  he  infers  &an  the  bet,  that 
tke  tomb  of  the  heroine  waa  connected  with  the 
Maple  of  the  goddess,  and  bma  Callisto  being 
daoged  into  a  she-benr,  which  was  the  s}-mbol  of 
tke  Arcadian  Artemis  This  new  has  indeed  no- 
tking  sarpriaiog,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
imlaaees  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  tnuisfonn- 
ed  by  popular  be^ef  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
keisg  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
tkos  ezpkiined  by  Miiller :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
■esBs  the  danghter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
tkn  ef  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Tkcono,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
•a  the  pn^ier  way  of  governing  a  bmily.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  coUec- 
tioit  paUished  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Genera, 
wilh  the  lAtin  transhition,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Otwtii.  pi  10.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (KoAXiotiSfikos),  a  The- 
Un  slatoary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iz.  16.  §  1), 
■ada  a  atatae  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  bee  and  the  bands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
ky  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS(KaAA{(rrfiaTaT),  historical. 
L  Sen  of  Empedus,  ia  mentioned  by  Panaaniaa  as 
Aa  aaiaander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Scily  daring  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
oaatrymen  were  neariy  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
'Aainsrua,  B.  c  413,  Oalliatratna  forced  his  way 
thmggk  the  encBsy  and  led  hia  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Tkcaee  letnnrihg  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  thoae 
who  were  tdnnbaing  the  Athenian  camp,  and  feD, 
tUiiig  his  life  deariy.  (Pans.  viL  16 ;  comp.  Thnc. 
vii.  84,  85.) 

S.  Out  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  oom- 
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mand  of  Lysimachua,  who  were  employed  by  C\) 
gOTemmont  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  cheek  the  exiles 
nnder  Thiaaybnlns  in  the  Peiraeena.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peineeos  to 
their  brms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  tha 
harbour,  hsving  got  Caliistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  patting  him  to  death,  a.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HdL  u.  4.  §  27.)  In  a.  c.  410,  thii  Cat- 
liatratoa  had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citixens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (fuaiis  iiaiK^iaaTuiis) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
(PM.  Bam.  </AtJum>,  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

S.  An  Athenian  loater,  son  of  Callicmtet  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  Uie  notorious  Agyrrhini. 
(Dem.  e.  Tuner,  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  fbUow- 
ing  year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Tunotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (PluL  <U  Gen.  SocraL  31 ;  Xen.  HeO. 
V.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xr.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicmtes  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheas,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  bet,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  &  Ttmoli.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
NM.  vi  2.  §§  11—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  Ac,  vi. 
2.  §S  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratas  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicratet  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicmtes  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, oi!  fulAa  InnfSnn'  Srra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  HeU.  vi  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimttr.  ad  loe.;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  voL 
T.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  PaU.  Boon,  of  AOem, 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit.;  Dvm.  o.  TTmott. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphiciatea 
to  eonsent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
Nther  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
find  Dim  at  Sporta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  en^ 
powered  to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  thoee  of  Collias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HtU.  vi.  3.  H  3.  10>  &°- ;  MHi  Died.  xr.  38,  61, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistmtus  to  B.  c.  875,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  I^conia  by  Epaminondaa,  Caliistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1 353 ;  comp.  Xen.  HdU  vi.  5.  §  33,  ftc)  To  a.  c 
366  we  mar  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  aSiir  of  Oropus, — a  speech  which  is 
taii  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.     It  would  seem  that,  otter  the  seixure  of 
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Onpin  by  b  body  of  Ompian  exilei  and  the  eon- 
Kqmnt  Ion  of  it  to  Atheni,  the  Athenian*,  haTing 
■ent  an  anny  againtt  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
dueed  by  Chabrias  and  Caliittratni  to  conpnaiiae 
the  matter  by  deliTering  the  place  a«  a  depoait  to 
the  Thebant  pending  the  adjoitment  of  their 
elaimi.  The  Thebani  refiued  afterwards  to  mr- 
nnder  it,  and  the  connqnenoe  wu  the  praiecation 
•f  the  adTiaer*  of  the  compromiae.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  CaUiitrato*  was  soooessfiil,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  kw*  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Calliatrstos  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  hare  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methane  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (ace  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  aeems  to  hare  been  still  an  exile, 
bnt  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  oistor  Lycuiyns  reCer*  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  inbtuation,— ^-and  was  pat  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelre  gods.  (Xen.  HelL  Til  4.  §  1,  Ac. ; 
Diod.  XT.  76 ;  Pint.  Dem.  6 ;  Hermipp^  op. 
Oeli.  uL13;  Paeudo-Plut.  VU.  X  OrtU.  p.  I&6, 
ed.  Tanchn. ;  Dem.  o.  Polgcl.  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycnig. «.  leoer.  p.  159 ;  Aristot.  RitL  i.  7.  §  IS.) 
During  bis  exile  he  is  said  to  haTe  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afierwarda  Philippi,  and  doubtleaa  he 
was  the  deTiaer  of  the  pUn  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  doea  from  20  to  40 
talenla.  (Isocr.  de  Pae.  p.  164,  a.;  Paeudo-Ariatot. 
Oams,  it  22 ;  comp.  Schneid.  Epim.  ad  Xen.  HtU. 
TL  2.  §  89  ;  Bockh,  PM.  Eeo*. ,/ AOau,  bk.  ia 
ch.  4.)  Demoethene*  appears  to  haTe  admired  him 
greatly  aa  an  orator,  and  Theopompos  praises  hun 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  be  cenaurea  the  piofli- 
gacy  of  his  prirate  life.  (Dem.  dtCor.  p.  801, 
d*  Pab.  Ug.  p>.  436 ;  eompu  Ruhnken,  Hid,  CriL 
Orat  Graee.  ap.  Reiikt,  ToL  TiiL  p.  140 ;  Alistot 
met.  L  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Tbeopomp.  op. 
Jtkat.  IT.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  liTCt  of 
the  X  Orators  (L  e.)  strangely  oonfounda  the  pre- 
aent  Calliatratua  with  the  aon  of  Empedna,  in  which 
aiislake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  haTe  erroneooaly  identified 
him  with  the  Calliatratua  who  waa  Archon  Epony- 
nius  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  & ;  Clint.  PaM.  il 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  PM.  Eooh.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
AntiochuB  III.  (the  Orcat)  at  Chalds,  a.  c.  192, 
to  aak  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Aehaeana.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleana,  frienda  to  Antio- 
ebus,  feared  in  conaequenoe  the  iuTaaion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  aent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Enpbanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyh.  xx.  S  ;  Lit.  xxxt.  48—50, 
xxxTi.  5.) 

5.  PriTata  aeeretary  to  Mithridates.  He  feU 
into  the  banda  of  the  Romana  when  hia  maater 
decamped  so  hastily  irom  his  position  on  the  pUins 
of  Cabeira,  B.  c  7*2  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lncullns,  murdered  him  when 
they  discoTered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  hia  penon.  (Plut.  LuemlL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
BM.  MUhr.  p.  227.)  [E.  £.] 

CALLI'STRATUa,  literary.  I.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Ariatophanea  of  By 
santium,  whence  he  ia  frequently  aumamed  i 
Apmro^irin.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  ri.  pt  263.) 
He  moat  hare  liTed  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
(•ntury  before  Christ,  and  hare  been  a  contcmpo- 
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my  of  the  femoos  Ariaiarchn&  He  ifyasn  H 
hare  deToted  himadf  principally  to  the  itady  i 
the  gnat  poets  of  Greece,  asch  aa  Hamer,  Piadsr, 
the  tragediana^  Ariatophaaea,  and  same  etkoa, 
and  the  resulu  of  his  atudies  wen  depoatad  ia 
coonnentaties  upon  those  poets,  which  are  leat,  bat 
to  which  oocaaionally  refaience  is  mads  in  au 
ich<dia.  Taetaee  {CUL  zi.  61)  atatea,  Oat  the 
gnmmarisn  Callistratns  was  the  first  who  aada 
the  Samiaiis  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  d 
twenty-four  letters,  bnt  this  ia  in  aU  pndaUSty  a 
fiction.  (Comp.  Scbol.  ad  Horn.  IL  rii.  185.) 
There  are  aeTeral  more  works  mentiaiwd  by  tka 
ancients,  which,  it  aeems,  most  be  attriboiad  t* 
onr  gnnunoriaaL  Athenaeiu  (iii.  p,  125)  wia- 
tions  the  aerenth  book  of  a  work  called  S^K^utn, 
and  in  another  poaaage  (ziii  p.  591 ),  a  wnk  aa 
courteiBUU  (vafA  inufm*),  both  of  which  bafasg 
probably  to  CaUistratus  die  giammariaa.  Hsip» 
cration  (i.  o.  MtrtK^M  4  KoAXbrrpBroi)  mentiam 
a  work  ««pl  'ASjiimr,  which  sane  ascribed  ts 
Menedea  and  othen  to  Callistrataa,  but  the  na4- 
ing  in  the  poaaage  of  Harpocration  ia  snccrlaiB, 
and  Preller  (PoUm.  Fragm.  p.  173,  to.)  thisb 
that  KaAAucfidnii  ought  to  be  read  uialtsd  rf 
KoXAfarrparm.  A  commentary  of  CslUstratas  aa 
the  SpccTTol  of  Cratinua  is  mentaooed  by  Atkeaaaaa 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Ckl- 
listratos  whose  history  of  Somotluace  is  sKOtiaaed 
by  Dionyuus  of  Halicaraaaaus  (i.  68 ;  oaf.  Sch>L 
ad  Pmd.  A'sn.  rii.  150)  is  the  aame  aa  ear  ga» 
marian.  (R.  Schmidt,  OommmtaHo  dt  CUWMt 
ArktoplimM,  Halae,  1838,  Bra. ;  CSntta,  fM 
HtUm.  m.  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  aong  npon  Haraadiaa  tfcs 
tyrannicide,  which  appean  to  haie  enjoyed  pat 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginnii^  ia  praaond 
in  Soidaa  (a.  e.  Tlofoinos)  mai  the  Scboliaat  •■ 
Aristophanes  {Ackan.  966 ;  corap^  Hcs^  a.  • 
'Afi/iaSlev  niKot^  The  whole  song  is  piutntdiy 
Athenaeus.  (zT.  p.  695 ;  oompi  Bnmdt,  Aad.  L 
pwlSS.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  AriatufhasWi 
in  wboae  comediea  Adiamenaes,  ATea,  and  Vaafoa 
Calliatratua  perfnmed,  as  we  loom  froa  the  acktlii 
on  those  phira.  [L.  8.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jnriat,  wb^  aa 
appean  from  Dig.  I.  tit.  19.  a^  3.  f  3,  and  fiaa 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  Itoat  aa  hK 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  SeTenis  and  Aiiie- 
ninns  {i.  e.  Septnnina  Seranu  and  OaoKsUs).  Is 
a  passage  of  Lampridins  (Aler.  Sm.  68)  wUrh, 
either  from  interpolatioai  or  from  the  inaccaiscf  d 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachroniaais,  CsUitfi*' 
tus  is  stated  to  haTe  been  a  disciple  of  hpinisB, 
and  to  haTe  been  one  of  the  eonnci]  of  Alexaadtf 
SoTerus.  This  statement  may  be  oonect,  notwitb- 
Btanding  the  saspicioas  cfaaacter  of  the  assm 
whence  it  is  deriTed. 

The  numenua  extracts  from  Calliatratas  ia  tka 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  page*  ia  HomnePi  ^'^ 
gaitm  PaMUabtrmm;  and  the  feet  that  heisdtad 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accMOia' 
for  by  obserring,  that  the  Digest  centain*  cxtisas 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  nboeqaeBt  ts  Cal- 
listratus.  The  eztracU  from  Callistiatai  ars  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  foUoaring  tide* :  1.  "Un 
VI  de  Cognilionibus."  2.  "Ubri  VI  hbli 
Monitorii."  S.  "  Libri  IV  de  J«i«  Fisd,*  « 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  s.  1)  'de  Jon  Fisd  et  PapaU." 
4.  "  Ubri  III  IitstitntioiiBm."     &  ••  Libri  II 
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'    The  titles  of  th*  fint  thna  of 
Iheae  wocki  nqniie  wme  ezpkuistion. 

1.  The  tmtite  **de  Cognitioaibiu"  relate*  to 
thoae  cauae*  which  wen  heud,  innetigKted,  end 
decided  fay  the  emperor,  the  goremor  of  a  proTuwe, 
or  other  aagiattate,  without  the  interrention  of 
jartiree.  Thu  departure  from  the  ordinary  eonrM 
af  the  eiril  law  took  phee,  eTcn  before  Diadetian''e 
genetalabolition  of  the  ordojodieionuii,iometimesby 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  aad  in  tome  eaiet 
waa  regolari}'  piactiara  for  the  pnrpoae  of  affording 
eqailaUa  relief  where  the  strict  einl  law  gSTe  no 
remedy,  iattead  of  reaortiDg  to  the  more  tortuous 
Malem  of  legal  fictions  and  eqnHable  actions. 
(Ilenn.  Cannegieter,  Oitrv.  Jar.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  Edictom  Monitorium" 
ia  by  no  means  clear.  Haubold  (dis  Edidit  Momi- 
tariu  cm  BretHiu,  Lip*.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  som- 
mona  directed  to  the  partiea  in  the  course  of  a 
casae,  bat  those  general  cUoses  of  the  edictnm 
perpetanm  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giring  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
onditians,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
iag  wmminsa  aa  to  the  eonseqaeucea  of  irregnla- 
rily  or  Bonralfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratns  certainly  afford  much 
aayjws't  to  this  riew.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edietmn  monitorium  from  the  edictnm  breve,  upon 
which  Paulas  wrote  a  treatise^  The  latter  he  sup- 
to  conaiu  of  those  new  dauaes,  which,  in 
I  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 

edictom  pefpetoam,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
■eqnirpd  a  constant  form. 

3.  The  phnue  'de  Jure  Fiaci  el  Populi"  appears 
ancmakma,  but  it  occurs  eUewhere.  (See  Paulub 
BeaepL  Sent  r.  12.)  Umipridias  also  {Ale*.  Set). 
15}  writes,  tllat  Alezander  Serems  "legea  de  jure 
popoli  et  fiaci  moderataa  et  infinitaa  {?)  aanzit." 
Probably  onder  the  phrase  "jns  populi"  must  here 
be  nnderstood  the  law  relating  to  Uie  aenuium,  or 
to  the  area  pnblica  (which  latter,  practically  aa  well 
aa  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  diatingnished  from  the  fitcna,  which  waa  the 
enperar's  own,  not  aa  rea  privata,  but  a*  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopiac,  AunUcm. 

The  prinapal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  Merinius,  whose  Oommeidarima  ad  Libro&  duo 
QmmHomum  CaUutrati  ia  inaerted  in  Otto'a  "The- 
aaoma,**  iii.  6 1 3-634.  A  diaaertation  by  And.  W. 
Cnuner,  tie  Jmrenilms  apad  Cdllitlratmn  JCtum, 
appeared  at  Kid,  Sto,  1814. 

Cojas  (in  hia  pie&ce  to  hia  Latin  transition  of 
tbc  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  Tohime  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
mentieoa  among  the  commenutora  on  the  Baailica 
B  joriat  named  Calliatiatua.  Fabricina  also  sup- 
psaea  the  Callistratua  of  the  Basilica  to  hare  been 
difleient  from  the  Callistratns  of  the  Digest.  Sna- 
res natoiaDy  ezpraaaea  atrong  doubts  aa  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  hiter  Calliatratua ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asarrted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Thsophilna,  Thalehieaa,  Stephanos,  Dorotheua, 
Qrrillna,  Theodoma,  laidoma ;  but  Reiz  haa  ahewn, 
in  aereial  instancea,  that  the  aasertad  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  ia  a 
fctitiuoa  aatity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  haa 
perhaps  bean  sometimea  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
'Wha  cite*  him ;  bat  we  beliere  it  would  appear, 
that  the  eziBteuce  of  two  sets 
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of  jariat*  of  the  same  Bsnwa  bat  diSMant  date* 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendadons  in- 
rentiona  and  supposititious  eitatioas  of  Nie.  Com- 
nanus  Papadopolt,  and  partly  from  a  rery  general 
miaundetslanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  fanned.  These  scholia  wen 
really  formed  thus :  extract*  from  ancient  jurist* 
and  antecedent  commentatora  on  tlie  eellectiona  of 
Juatinian  were  appended  to  certain  paaaagea  of  the 
text  of  the  Baailica  which  they  serred  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  wen  aometimea  interpolated  or 
otherwiaa  altered,  and  were  mingjed  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  hitter,  and  wen  not  nnnatunlly 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion aa  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistntus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilira  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioDed.  It  is  taken  irom  Fabr.  BibL  Grate, 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ance  not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Oreek  scholiast. 

"CaUistratus  JCtna,  L  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  ir.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  T.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  tIL  43S,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710, 715, 783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oreeco-Romun 
jurist  CallistTBtas. 

(Bertrandua,  ie  Jmriperilu,  i.  c  27 ;  Aug.  Je-, 
nidien,  £^  Smgmtar,  do  OJIMrato  JCio,  4to.  Lip*. 
1742 :  Zimmem.  /T.  A.  O.  L  §  101 ;  Suarea,  NUUia 
BaiOuurmm^AViM.  Lips.1 804,§§  34,41.][J.T.U.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  aho  lived  about  B.  c  160,  at  which  tiiua 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  &  a  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  D0MITIU3  (A«/»lTio» 
KoAAioTfiaTot),  ia  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Bysantium,  aa  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  [jtfl  'HpanAilat),  which  eonaiated  of  at 
leaat  aeven  booka  (Staph.  Byx.  i.  t.  'OX^m^) 
\t,  aa  it  appeara,  ha  ia  the  same  aa  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeua  (vi  p.  263),  he  waa  a  disci- 
ple of  Anatophanea  of  Byiantiuin.  ( Comp.  Schul. 
ad  Aa6kfL  Per*.  941,  ad  ApoUtm.  Siod.  i.  1125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  *iA^{<raf.)  [L.  S.) 

CALLISTUS  (lUAAurrat).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  hi* 
aovereign  on  hia  expeditiona,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  eine  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  i*  quoted  by  Nicephoru*.  (//u(. 
BeeUt.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Sumamed  Syropultia,  a  ChrisUan  author 
who  wrote  a  learnea  disputation  against  the 
Palamite*,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Kuthymin*.  (Nic.  Conunenua,  Pmeaot.  Mj/ttag. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Atho*.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologusand  Cantacnienns  be  was  sent 
by  the  monk*  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  wo*  ill-treated  there  by  tho 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  A.  D.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Caiistantinopl&  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  hia  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  be  refused  to  perform  his  dutie* 
as  ^triaich,  Pbilotheus   was    appointed   in    hi* 
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place.  Bat  when  aftenraida  Joannn  PaUeelogiu 
had  gained  ponetuou  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Calliitut  vat  restored  to  the  patriarchal  lee.  The 
year  after  hi*  lettoration  he  waa  aent  ai  amfaas- 
•ador  to  the  Serrian  princess  Eliiabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Serrians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  en  the  exaltation  of  the  cross. by  one 
Calliatus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Oretaer  [Da  Omet,  ii  p.  1317),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  ef  our  C^stus,  or  of  another  who  waa 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  o.  1406,  is  nn- 
certain.    There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 

gical  nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Calliatus, 
at  they  hare  nerer  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Care,  SuL  LU,  i.  p.  46,  Ac,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTU8,  a  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Caligala,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
Booomplice  in  the  oonqiinKT  by  which  Uiis  em- 
peror was  mardered.  In  tne  reign  of  Claodins, 
Callistus  continued  to  hare  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavonred  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  othen, 
to  counteiact  the  attachment  of  Mesaalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Calliatus  waa  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  ap  opposing  the  acheme  of  Messar 
Una,  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  LoUia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  beoome  the  emperor'a  wife ;  but  he  did  not  anoceed 
in  thia  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
waa  supported  by  PaUai.  Thii  Odliatua  ia  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  phyaician  Scri- 
boniua  Laigua  dedicatee  hia  work ;  and  from  it  we 
leam  that  the  full  name  of  Calliatua  was  C.  Jaliua 
Calliatua.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xii  1,  Ac;  Dion 
Caaa.  lix.  19 ;  Senec  Epiil.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd. 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  a] 

CALLI'TELES  (Ko\AiWai|i),  thought  by  Pau- 
raniaa  (r.  27.  §  &)  to  be  a  aon  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hennea  car- 
rying a  nun.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'XENUS  (Ka\Af{f«a>)  waa  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  jSovXif  of  the  following  decree 
ngninat  the  geneiula  who  had  conqnered  at  Argi- 
nuaae,  a  c.  406,— a  decree  aa  blae  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  aubatance : 
*  Whereas  tlie  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  tlieir  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  idl  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes  J  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
nmi  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  a» 
quittal.  And  if  they  be  (bund  guilty,  let  them 
snfler  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiacated, 
and  n  tenth  of  it  be  aet  apart  for  the  goddeaa,"  The 
decree,  in  fiut,  took  away  from  the  accuaed  the 
right  of  aeparate  triala  and  a  fair  hearing;  and, 
when  it  waa  brought  before  the  aaaembly,  Eurypto- 
leuius  and  aome  other  frienda  of  the  generala 
threatened  Callixenna  with  a  pnaeention  for  hia 
illegal  propoaition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
chunoura  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  pnceed- 
inga^  The  Piytanea  then  reftiaed  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote ;  but  they  too,  with  the  aingle  exception 
of  Soentet  (who  waa  ^ntrrttnii  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectivea  of  Cal- 
lixenua  and  the  threata  of  the  people.  (Xen.  HdL 
i.  7.  g§  8—16,  Atemorab.  i.  1.  §  18 ;  PUt.  ApoL 
u.  32,  b. ;  Paeudo-Pbt.  Aiiodt.  p.  368,  ad  fin.) 
Nul  long  after  the  death  of  the  genenls  tin  Atbe- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  crioiiiial  ■ 
(t^oA^,  see  JXct  if  AmL  i.  e.)  i^iut  Cd- 
Uxenns  and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  then.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  gin 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  woe  kept  ia  coubie- 
ment  by  their  anretiea.  They  contrived,  hoarenr, 
to  eSect  their  eacape,  and  took  refnge  with  the 
lAcedaemoniana  at  Deceleia.  On  the  leatonlioo 
of  democracy  at  Athena,  b.  i^  403,  CalKxenni  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  letom :  bat 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  waa  ofoa  kin, 
— ^no  man,  it  ia  aaid,  would  give  him  eitlta  wata 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  periahed  miaetiUj  sf 
hunger.  (Diod.  xiiL  103 ;  Xen.  /ML  i.  7.  {  U; 
Suid.  «.  v-T-mutir;  eomp.  Herod.  viL 231.)  [E.8.] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KoAAitmn),  of  Rhodei,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphni,  wn  ike 
author  of  two  worka,  which  are  lost.  The  on 
which  bore  the  title  of  wt^  'AXtintftla,  cmuinnl 
of  at  leaat  four  booka,  and  waa  much  naed  by  AiIk- 
saaua.  (Athen.  v.  p.  196,  Ac,  ix.  p.  387,  id.  FI>> 
472,474,483;  Haipoeiat.  a.  e.  477i)«^)  IV 
aeoond  worit  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogoe  if 
painter*  and  aculptarB(tWYprf^M'  vt  xal  Mpiarr*- 
Toivi'  irarfpu^),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  tvel&h 
book  of  hia  Eclogae  had  made  aa  ahridgtneat. 
(Phot  BUd.  Cod.  161 ;  coapw  PreUe^  Pofah 
Fragm.  p.  178,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CALLO  (KoAAai),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  £|i- 
danrus  about  thirty  yean  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  waa  commonly  conudeied  ta 
be  a  girl.  She  aocoidin^y  married,  and  Hnd  viih 
her  husband  for  two  yean.  After  that  time,  the 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  oadeigo  as 
operatbn,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  biiaaii 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  oU 
androgyne,  and  her  case  aa  deacribed  by  Diodona 
(xxxii.  Ed  L  p.  522)  most  be  of  inteieat  to  ntdi- 
cal  men.  [U  &] 

GALLON  (KiAAa>r).  1.  An  ailutof  theiiksil 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaena,  vha 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenns  and  Scylht. 
(Pans,  il  32.  g  4.)  As  tha  latter  two  flooriiM 
&  c.  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  st  i.  & 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  sUtement  of  Paa- 
sanias  (viL  18.  g  6),  that  Gallon  was  a  oootoipe- 
rary  of  Canachoa,  who  we  know  flonriihed  fM 
&  c.  540  to  508.  [CA.vacBin.]  Then  an  two 
paaaagea  in  Pauaeniaa  whkh  aeem  to  eoanadkl 
thia  conduaion ;  bnt  K.  0.  Miillar  (Aigind.  f.  IM) 
and  Thierach  (Epack.  Anm.  f.  40)  have  dody 
ahewn  that  one  of  them  ia  interpolated,  and  thtf 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  piaoe  Gal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Meaaenian  wars,  or  aa 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegoapotamos,  as  aeoie  iak^ 
pretera  had  believed.  (Comp^  Sillig,  Od. Art.  t-f-) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  worka  of  CsUaa :  iW 
tripod  onuunented  by  a  atatoe  of  Con  and  a  zo» 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xiL  1 0)  calla  Ua  mka 
"  duriora  atque  Tuacanicia  pioxima." 

2.  A  native  of  Elia,  who  aculptund  a  HaiBtaat 
Olympia  (Paua.  r.  27.  |  5)  and  a  choraa  of  tUrty- 
five  Meaaenian  boya,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  fluto-pbyer,  who  bad  all  periahed  on  the  fa*- 
aage  from  Messana  to  Rbegium.  The  whole  gnef 
waa  dedicated  by  the  Mesaeniana  at  Olyiafaa. 
(Pans.  V.  25.  J  1.)  CaUon  must  have  lived  bafaa 
B.  c  436.  (Thierach,  .fi^maL  Ann.  n.  62.)  [W.L] 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconaol  (*Waaiei)  sr  dax 
(toii,  Baailica,  v.  487),  a  Gnceo-Raoaa  juid. 
In  Basil  voL  iv.  p.  403  (Fabtet),  ha  is  oM 
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GUocjm  SeztoA  By  Jo*.  Sim.  AneMBDi,  ia  hb 
cztmnely  are  bat  tcij  Talnabls  woik,  BSJialieca 
Jmrm  OriemUm  Cammid  et  Cmla,  5  Tol*.  4to. 
RoB^  1762—6  (8.  G.  20,  p.  403),  CUocyru*  it 
lapposed  to  hare  been  potterior  to  CyriUiu  (whom 
lie  dtea,  Batil.  toL  t.  p.  44),  and  to  hare  lired 
aikcr  the  tamo  of  Aleziui  Conmemu.  The  paaugei 
ia  Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Builica,  when  Coloeynu 
ia  mentwncd,  an  giTen  ai  followe  in  Falnidnt, 
BiiL  Grate.  toL  ziL  p.  440  :  "Calocynu  JCtiu, 
iL  543 ;  Calocynu  Sextus,  ir.  403,  t.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  334,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
ProeoBaol  (Fafaroto  inteipreti  Dnx),  t.  37,  44,  78, 
83,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  CyriUo  Jnnior.  t.  44." 

Beia  (Ezcun.  zz.  ad  Theophiinm,  p.  1234)  le- 
kcta  tlie  following  pauage*  under  the  head  "  He- 
iDOfabilia  ex  Scholiii  Biuilioonnn,  quae  fiiciiint  ad 
indagaadBm  aetatem  JCtomm,  mazime  eonun  qui 
aafa  Impeiatara  Jiutiniano  Magno  flomcrunt." 
Cklocyina  ad  Waailira  Comment,  ir.  403,  t.  39, 
V.  292.  Nie.  Comnenu  Papadopoli  (Pnumot. 
Mftlag.  p.  345)  dtea  an  interpretation  (Synopaia 
Sepdma)  by  Calocynu,  of  the  Norelli  of  lieo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  aaine  work)  dtei  the  notea  of  Siztna 
or  Sertiu,  JCto*  and  Noniophyiaz,  on  the  Norella. 
Ia  bath  theae  paaaagea,  Papadopoli  (or,  aa  he  ia 
aanally  atyled,  Nic  Comnenu*)  probably  lefen  to 
tlw  aame  penon ;  but  hla  gnaa  ii^delity  (which  ia 
ezpoaed  by  Ueimhach,  Anecdobt,  L  pp.  219 — 222) 
RndcTB  bb  tealimony,  when  oiuupported,  nearly 
wortUeaa. 

(Suaica,  AToMia  BvUiecntm,  ed.  PohL  S  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (^)et(x);  Stocliniann  ad  Bachii  H'aL 
Jmritp.  Rom,  p.  675,  dting  Van  Vryhoff,  (Xmrn. 
Jmr.  a'».c.26,p.l34,  Amab  I747,8Ya;  Heimbach, 
Je  Bamlitorum  Ormat,  &c  p.  74,  &c)    [J.  T.  O.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
N'E'NUS  (KaA«-lafdrvi|r  6  Kofu'iii^r),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  beat  emperora  of  the  Kaat,  the  eldeat 
BOO  and  aocoeaaor  of  Alezu  I.  Cominenna,  waa  bom 
in  1088.  Hu  real  name  waa  Joannea.  Hu 
diminati**  atatnia,  tawny  complezion,  and  ngly 
ffaHiita,  dutingniahed  him,  not  to  hia  adran- 
tage,  from  among  the  other  prince*  of  the  hand- 
aome  Comnenian  race;  and  it  would  aeem  that 
hb  name  Calo-Joanne*,  or  John  the  Handaome, 
waa  a  nifkname,  were  we  not  juatified  in  belieTing 
that  that  name  wa*  giren  hun  for  the  beauty  <rf 
hb  mind.  Ub  Tirtues  were  acknowledged  by  hi* 
fiuhcr,  who,  when  nt^ei  on  hu  death-bed  to  kare 
the  canin  to  Biyenma*,  hia  ezceUent  ao»-i»-kw, 
tcaiatcdtfaepenaaaionof  huwifeand  hb  daughter 
AuM,  and  appmntad  Calo-Joannea  hb  aucceaaor. 
The  new  emperor  aacended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
at  August,  1118.  It  ia  rebted  under  Anna  Com- 
lawA  and  NicxPHOBca  BaraNNius,  that  their 
cnoapiraey  to  depoee  Calo-Joanne*  and  to  make 
Bcyennioa  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  wa*  confiacated.  The  emperor 
waa  eapedally  protected  by  hia  younger  brother, 
laaac  SebaatocnUor,  and  by  hi*  nuniater,  Azuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  priaoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alezb  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talent*  and 
knowledge  with  honetty  and  ubble  manneni  ad- 
vanced bom  one  eminent  poet  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnna  domcatfena,  or  prime  minbter,  an 
■ffioe  which  ha  held  during  the  whob  reign  of 
CalonJaannea.  The  conapiracy  of  Anna  and  Diy- 
enniua  waa  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
*{  Calo-Joaonea,  who  won  the  hcarta  of  hia  aubjecta 
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to  Buch  a  degree,  that  be  ventured  to  aboKah  the 
mmiihment  of  death,  aad  deaerved  t*  be  called  the 
Byiantine  Marcua  Auielina.  Hb  lelatioBa  with 
hb  brother  laaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  afleo- 
tion,  and  though  their  friendahij^  was  on  one  occ^ 
aion  duturbed  by  the  slander  of  aome  courtier*,  it 
wa*  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joanne*  i*  a  aerie*  of  wars,  and  each  war  waa  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arma.  But  while  Nicetaa 
and  Cinnamu*,  the  cluef  *ounes,  dwell  with  pro* 
lizity  on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deed*, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  na  a  aatufactoiy  ezpo. 
aition  of  the  emperor'k  administration,  and  their 
chronology  ia  very  cnnfuaed.  Thb  drcumstanca 
baa  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  rebte  the  reign  of 
Cafe-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  tlie 
datea  of  hb  accession  and  his  deatik  Le  Beau, 
in  hb  Hidoin  dm  Sat  Empin  (vol  zix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  eslaklbhed 
by  comparing  the  Latin  hbtoriana,  especially  Oui- 
liclmua  Tyrenua  and  Otho  Friaingensis ;  and  Du 
Conge  {FamSiae  Bj/tmUimae,  pp.  178,  179)  givea 
an  account  of  the  different  atatemeata  rcapecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannea  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange, 

The  vara  of  ColoJoannea  with  the  different 
prinoea  of  the  Turka  bated  daring  hb  whole  reign 
with  acarcely  any  interruption.  In  the  fint  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Loodiceia,  and  npared  the 
Uvea  of  the  gnrriaon,  and  in  1 120  be  took  Sotopolia. 
An  invaaion  of  the  Petchenegnes  or  Patzinncitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  caDed  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  oblaiued  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  ezomple  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  Thb  war  waa  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petcheneguea 
returned  into  their  Scythbn  steppes,  and  great 
nnmbers  of  them  who  bad  been  mode  prisoner*  r» 
ceived  lands  firom  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  bid  waate.  In  1 123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servbns,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branuova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Colo-Jooiinea  advanced  with 
a  atnng  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirminm, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  deaiat  from  fiirthcr 
attempta  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen ;  while,  strange 
enongh,  the  Hungarian  annolbts  attribute  both 
vbtories  and  advantagea  to  the  Greeka,  Thence 
Calo-Jooimea  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamoma  and  Gangia, 
which  bis  garriaona  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwuds.  The 
empenr  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  againat  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenb  Minor,  nndet 
their  prince  Lira  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
aeveral  engagemenU ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  nb  domi- 
niona  were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  Thia  am- 
queat  brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  trentiea  made 
between  Alezb  I.  and  prince  Bocmond  I.  of  Ai>- 
tiocb,  waa  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  hb  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  ao,  till  Colo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotbtions, 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edeaaa  held  the  bridles  of  hu  hone,  oa  a  token  of 
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their  Taatalihip.  Dorii^  liit  ttay  ia  that  tows, 
the  emperor  wa*  ezpoMd  to  great  danger  by  a  Mid- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fanned  that  the 
town  wai  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Oreeki. 
The  emperor  laved  himaelf  by  a  rodden  flight,  and 
wa*  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  sooued  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  fsith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Torks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  £mad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Cal<Kloannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  ftom  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robben  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouiaged  by  so  many 
Tictoriea,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
weU-diseiplined  troops,  who  were  in  erery  respect 
eqnal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  U>e  East, 
Calo-Joonnes  conceired  the  plan  of  conqoering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalitiet  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c^  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
■et  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1 1 43,  he  was  at 
Anaxarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  be  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  l^^nd  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  wonld  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  wound, 
en  the  8th  of  April,  1 143.  His  saccessor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  a|^inted 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  AndronicBS,  had  both  died  B  short 
time  before  their  bther.  The  wi&  of  Cafa>-Joounes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (MicetaSii/bomesCiiiiiaesai; 
Cinnsmua,  L  iL  1-5.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  bepnning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xax,  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterce*  fabout  1953^  St.  fid.). 
This  is  conudered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  laige 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  phyaiciaas  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire,  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
pnmius  Bestia,  consul  in  B.  c,  1 1 1,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Msgnns.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  B.  a  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Mariu*, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26 ;  comp.  ANTianua,  No  6.) 

2,  The  daughter  of  ll  Calpumin*  Piso  Oieao- 
ninoi,  consul  in  bl  c.  fiS,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  a.  c.  69. 
(SoeU  Cae$.  21 ;  Pint.  Oaf.  14,  Pomp.  47,  OU. 
Mm.  SSi  Appian,  AC.  ii.  14;  Caea  B.  G.  i.  12.) 
Ca^BinU  seems  not  to  have  inlcnneddlcd  ia  poli- 
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tieal  affidrs,  and  to  have  boioa  qoielly  the  kftrnt 
which  her  husband  bestowed  apon  Qeofatia,  vka 
she  came  to  Rome  in  bl  c  46.  The  reports  thst 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  caunincy  igsiart 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  Bvdest  ap- 
prehensions ;  she  wa*  hannted  by  dreams  in  ike 
night,  and  entreated  her  hnshond,  hot  in  vain,  isl 
to  leave  home  on  the  fiital  Ides  of  Ifaich,  B.  c  44, 
(Appian,  A  a  ii.  115 ;  Dion  Csml  zliv.  17;  Tdl 
Pat.  ii.  &7;  Soet.  Caa.  81 ;  PluL  Caa.  61) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  fevooits  c» 
cubincs  of  the  emperor  Claodins.  She  wis  {» 
vailed  upon  by  Nareitsos  to  go  to  Ostia,  whos  tkt 
emperor  was  tanying,  to  ii&nn  him  of  the  nr 
riiue  of  If  esaalina  and  C.  Silioa.  (Tab  Jtm.  xi. 
3O0 

2,  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  wis  Kst  vM 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  «f  tht 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  tpoks*  rf 
her  figure  in  tenns  of  praise.  She  was  rcolM  ky 
Nero,  in  a.  p.  60,  for  the  purpoae  of  aakag  ■ 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  bcfta 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdeted.  (Ik, 
i^im.  xii  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.&] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  preteaM  It 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  fw 
sons  of  Noma ;  and  aecordingly  we  find  tht  hod 
of  Numa  on  seme  of  the  ooiis  of  this  gena  (PlaL 
NwM.'iX;  Hor.  2ln  i>ae«.  292 ;  Festas.aaCU' 
puna ;  Eckhcl,  ▼.  f.  160.)  The  Calpuimi  an  mi 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Panic  war,  srf 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  amsslihip  «■ 
C.  Calpumios  Piso  in  B.  c.  180 ;  but  frsm  thii  tine 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  tht  baSy 
of  the  Pisone*  becomes  one  of  the  most  iUutam 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  fomily-names  nadcr  tk 
republic  are  Bbstu,  BiBViuti,  FLA>iiu,aBd  Pni\ 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  l?  tht 
surnames  of  Caasoninns  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS.pneCKt  tflk 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Clandins,  seeau  it  bsi* 
been  compromised  ia  tb*  adultenw*  coadict  d 
Messalina,  and  was  pat  to  death  in  csBseiaese4 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac  Am.  xi.  35.)  [L.&] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c.  61.     [Pisa] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  af  tke  tel 
legion  in  Oennany  at  the  accession  ef  Tibem^ 
A.D.I4.  When  Monatin*  Plancas  aniTid  is  tb 
camp  of  Oeimanicus  in  Oermaoy,  as  the  ambaaate 
of  the  aenate^  the  nbellioa*  soidiem  woald  ksn 
murdered  him  whila  ha  wa*  enbnciqg  ai  a  tap- 
pliant  the  sacred  ntandania,  had  not  CalpsniBi 
checked  the  violence  of  the  aoldieiai  (Tac  ^sa.  i 
89.)  [L.8.] 

CALPU'RNIUS.(aBiuwd8ICULUS.  A»»| 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  elevea  faria- 
rals  which  usually  beai'  the  title  T.  Ca/ftmaiSi^ 
Bmmlmn  Bdcfot,  to  which  i*  aaaselimes  adM 
Ad  Nemmamtm  Qirik^immm.  The  ntketa 
gaoenlly  believed  to  have  lived  towaidt  the  «• 
of  the  diird  oentuy,  and  the  penon  to  whaa  tW 
work  ia  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aanto 
01ym{nut  Nemesianos  wfaoae  poem  on  haatiag  * 
ttiU  extant.  It  will  be  found,  however,  spaa  a 
careful  investigatioB  of  authoritiea,  that  n  b>| 
only  know  nouing  whatsoever  with  lefud  Is  las 
penonal  histor/  of  Calpomina,  bat  that  f«My  <>f' 
cunutance  connected  with  hi*  name,  his  ags,  ia 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  thonV 
and  doubt.    In  aevcnl  MSS-  ha  i*  <'   ' 
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no,  IB  atkennCbnu^  m  a  gwrt  a— liii  the 
fniaamui  it  altogether  waadng,  while  the  only 
endeoee  fcr  th*  detcnBiniitiaD  sf  the  epoch  whra 
ke  Sooiubed  mta  upon  the  gistuitoiu  amimptian 
tlat  he  is  identiosl  with  the  Jiauat  or  Jalim  Cat- 
ftniu  comineniaisted  b;  Vopi<cu«  in  the  lib  of 
Cunt.  la  like  nuum^  we  an  left  in  uncertainty 
wbrther  we  oa^t  to  conuder  the  term  Skmlat  a* 
■  cagnooien,  er  a>  an  apfieUation  pointing  out  hit 
■itife  country,  or  aa  an  epithet  bestowed  npon 
Ub  faecaaw  he  cultivated  the  Mme  ityla  of  com- 
mitioo  wiih  the  Synouan  Theoeiitut.  Some 
un  waght  to  proTC,  fiom  internal  eridence,  that, 
like  the  Mantnan  bard,  he  wai  niied  &om  a  hum- 
ble itation  by  the  &*onr  of  •ome  exalted  patron, 
bat  thi*  hypothed*  raceive*  no  support  from  the 
pMIgn  nSaaed  to,  and  thoee  who  have  attempted 
in  a  liailar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flauiished  hare  arrired  at  conflicting  con- 
dmiona.  Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianns  is 
feauiae,  and  this  it  fiir  from  oartain,  it  does  not 
Deeatirily  follow,  that  thii  mutt  be  the  tame  Nfr- 
BCBUut  who  wat  contemponiy  with  Numerianut. 
The  liteiary  metiu  of  Calpumiut  may  be  briefly 
leaned.  In  all  that  nlatee  to  the  mechanitm  of 
hit  in  be  deterret  much  pnjse.  His  rertification 
ii  SBooth,  flowing,  and  souorout,  and  his  diction 
far  the  mott  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  bma 
bciiig  too  elaboaite^  finiahed  it  is  sometime*  tinged 
«ith  sftctetion.  lu  all  the  higher  dapartmentt  he 
•a  adfaaee  ao  claim  to  our  admiretion.  He  imi- 
ttttt  closely  the  Eclogue*  of  Virgil,  and  like  Viigil 
is  deficient  in  the  (implkity,  freshneas,  and  reality 
vhich  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
niUs — a  deficiency  which  he  avkirardly  endea- 
Toun  U>  supply  by  oocnsionolly  foisting  htnh  and 
aaeiitttb  expression*  into  theraontktof  hit  tpeakert. 
He  endeotly  waa  a  carefol  student  of  Hoiaee, 
TiboDat,  Prapertioa,  JiTenal,  and  Statiut,  for  we 
OB  often  detect  their  (honghtt  and  even  their  ez- 
fRotioQt,  nnleta,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  abtaid  notion*  adrocatad  by  Asoensin*,  that 
lie  beknged  to  the  Angn*tan  age,  and  might  tbui 
Wra  bten  copiad  by  the  othert  jntteKJ  of  bomw- 
iag  from  them. 

la  die  Met  MSS.  and  editiont  the  whole 
(knaedognea  am  attributed  to  Calpumiut,  Ugo- 
letas,Bpon  the  authority  of  a  single  Wi-,  leparated 
th*  bst  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Neawsiaiius ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  antho- 
nty  ipon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  wh(2e  eleven  is  so  exactly 
unifiinD,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
UcDce  that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
peii,  tad  thia  has  been  sntisbctotily  established 
byWemsdod 

The  Editio  Princrp*  is  withont  phice  ar  date, 

hot  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italieus 

printed  at  Rome  in   1471,  by  Sw^nheim  and 

Psiuortx.    The  next  in  antiquity  it  timt  of  Venice, 

147'1     The  most  valuable  modem  editions  are 

■hoie  contMned  in  the  Foetae  Latini  Minotet  of 

Bonnum  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 

VioMn  of  Wenudoiff  (Altenbw  1780).  and  in 

i<nitiie^  Claesio  (Pari*,  1824).     Th*  text  hat 

Ixoi  noently  revited  with  much  care  by  Glaeter. 

(Qottin^  1842:)  [W.  R.] 

CALPU'RNinS  ASPRE'NAS,  [AsruN^s-] 

CALPITRNIUS  CRASSUS.    [Cbabsos.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUa.    IFabatub.] 

CALPU'BNIUS  FLACCU3.  [FtAccua.] 


CALVENA. 
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CALPU'RNIUS  OALERIA'NUS.  [Oal» 
miAsm.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NU&ESiLnawoa) 
CALVA,  a  tomame  of  Venni  at  Roma,  which 
it  derived  by  tome  from  the  verb  ooicera,  to  mode 
or  annoy,  and  is  brlieved  to  refer  to  the  caprice*  of 
lovers  Otheit  relate,  that  Anea*  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venn*  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  wLea  hi*  wife'*  hair  began  to  fall  offj 
wbeica*  a  third  account  oonaecta  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Oanl*,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
iL  (Serv.  <uf  Aea.  i.  724 ;  LactanL  L  20,  27.) 
Uartung  (Die  Rtlig.  d.  Km.  ii.  p.  251 )  think*  tha 
last  account  tlie  moat  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  bride*  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Pen.  SaL  iL  70,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.] 
CALVASTEK,  JU'LIUS,  a  hiticlave  tribune 
of  the  aoldien  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  tha 
revolt  of  Antonia*  in  Gennany,  but  wa*  pardoned 
becanse  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antoniu*  wa*  confined  to  a  lioentiou*  connexion, 
(Dion  Cr*s.  Ixvii.  II  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  MATIUS,  usaaUy  called 
Matins,  without  hi*  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  balduesi,  belonged  to 
the  equntrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caeiar'*  mo*t 
intimate  friend*.  He  wa*  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  num ;  but,  through  hi*  love  of  re- 
tirement and  Uleratura,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  hiniaelf  of  Caesar'* 
fneud*hip  to  obtain  any  public  of&oet  in  the  state. 
Unlike  muiy,  who  called  themaelve*  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  so  part  in  the  conspiracy  againat 
hi*  life,  but  on  the  contnuy  wa*  deeply  aftcted  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  e^ioused  the  aide  it 
Octavianua,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
azid  at  hi*  request,  and  in  memory  of  hi*  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nua  exhibited  in  B.  c  44,  on  the  completion  of  tha 
temple  of  Venn*  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caeaar't 
victoriea  The  oondoct  of  Matiut  excited  tha 
wrath  of  Caeaar'a  murdeten ;  and  there  ia  a  bean- 
tiiiil  letter  of  hi*  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xL  28),  in 
which  he  juetifie*  hi*  condiict,  avow*  hi*  attach- 
ment to  Caetar,  and  deploret  hi*  lota. 

Matiu*  wo*  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicere 
and  Tiebatius,  Cicero  fint  speak*  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatiu*,  written  in  B.  c.  62,  in  which 
he  congratulate*  the  latter  npon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Jdotin*,  whom  lie  call*  "raaviaaimua 
doctiasimntque  homo "  (ad  J-iim.  vii.  15) ;  but 
Cicero  himself  bad  been  intimate  with  him  toma 
time  before.  Matiu*  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  hi* 
Formian  villa  in  &  a  49,  when  he  wa*  on  hi*  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Bnindutinm ;  and  when  Cicen 
returned  to  Italy  afkar  the  battle  of  Fhamlia,  in 
a  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  ^ve  him,  Matiu*  met  him  at  Bmn- 
dunum,  did  bu  beat  to  oonaole  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  hi*  influence  wiih  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar'*  death,  Ma- 
tin* and  Cicen  appear  to  have  *een  a  good  deal  of 
one  another ;  and  he  i*  fieqnently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  liiilowing  Caesar'* 
death.  (Cic.  ad  Jtt.  ix.  \l,  12,15,  lu,  ad  Hm.  vi, 
12,  ad  AU.  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  zr.  2,  zvi.  11,  but 
the  fulleet  information  reipectins  Matfaia  i*  in  tha 
two  letter*  ad  Fam.  zi.  27,  28.) 
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MaUu'  £tiend>hip  with  Cienr  b  mentioned  by 
Soetoniiu  (Caa.  52),  and  hU  intimacy  with  An- 
gnitni  by  Pliny  (H.  M  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
ously  caUa  him  Cn.  Matioi,  and  who  apeak*  of  him 
a*  aiiTe  about  80  yean  before  hia  time.  Tacitiu 
(Am.  zii.  60)  alio  allnde*  to  the  power  and  in- 
Huence  which  Matina  poneaaed. 

This  C.  Matio*  i*  in  all  probability  the  aame  aa 
the  C.  Matioa  (not  Cn.  aa  Oellins  call*  him),  who 
tnuitlated  the  Iliad  into  JUatin  Terae,  and  waa  the 
author  of  aerenl  other  work*.  Hi*  venion  of  the 
Iliad  ia  fir*t  qonted  by  hi*  contempotaty  Vam 
(£.  L.  vii  95,  96,  ed.  MUUer),  and  i*  referred  to 
by  A.  Gelliui  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gnun- 
mariana.  Matin*  aUo  wrote  **  Mimiambi,*^  which 
were  a*  celebrated  a*  hi*  tran*1ation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  word*  which  he  introdnced  in  them.  (OelL 
XT.  25,  XX.  8.)  Matin*  alio  paid  gmt  attention 
to  economica  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  adence  of  cookery,  in  three 
book*,  which  were  entitled  reapectirely  Cbew, 
detariiu,  Salffamariiu.  (Colmnella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
wa*  probably  from  thi*  Matin*  that  the  malum 
MaUamun  derived  it*  name  (Plin.  If.  N,  xt.  14, 
15  i  Colnniella,  t.  10, 19 ;  Suet.  Dom.  21 ;  Maciob. 
Stttum.  n.  10;  Athen  iiL  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opn- 
uniiii  MaHfmam,  praiaed  by  Apicina  (ir.  S). 

(Wemidarf,  Pott.  Lai.  Mm.  vol  ir.  p.  £68, 
&C. ;  Leutsch.  in  the  Zeilteirift  fur  AldrOiMVu- 
mnmchafl,  1834,  p.  164,  &&) 

CALVE'NTIUS,  an  Insobrian  Oanl,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whoae  daughter 
married  L.  Colpamiu*  Pi*o  Caeuminui,  the  bther 
of  L.  Calpumiu*  Piao  Caeaoninua,  con*ul  in  B.  c. 
58.  In  hi*  speech  against  the  hitter,  Cicero  np- 
bmid*  him  with  the  low  origin  of  hi*  mother,  and 
call*  him  Caeaoninua  Semipkicentinus  Calrcntiu* 
(i*  PwMy  6,  23  ;  Aacon  t»  Piton,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli ; 
comp,  Cic.  <fe  pme.  Cma.  4,  pro  SaL  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Qointos  (iii.  I.  §  4),  Pi*o  ia 
al*a  meant  by  the  name  of  Calrentiu*  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.     [CiUBMNiLtA  ] 

CALVI'NA,  JU'LIA,  the  niter  of  L.  Sihmus, 
waa  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellins,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  doing  a  bvoor  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accuaed  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanus,  Then  waa,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  teatimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  siiter,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  waa  by  spie*  and  enemies. 
When  Silonu*  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Am.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  8iLANt7&)  It  is  highly  probable  that  thi* 
Calvina  is  the  aome  aa  the  Junia  (Julia .')  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetoniu*  ( Yetp.  23)  aa  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great-grandson*  of  Aiupistni.       L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  thenameofa&nily  of  the  pie- 
beinn  Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  DoMiTiDa  Caltinvs,  conani  in  B.a  333. 
(Liv.  viiL17.) 

2.  Cn.  DoMiTitiR  On.  r.  Calvinus,  snmamed 
Maximns,  offered  himself  a*  a  candidate  for  the 
cnrule  aedileahip  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  hit 
lather  hod  been  con*n1,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  fiunotu 
ecribe  of  Appin*  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him 


Kre  yean  later,  faowerer,  nc.  299,  ham  deck! 
enmle  aedile.  (Liv.  z.  9,  wImts  inateii  «(  te 
pnencoen  C.  we  ought  to  mad  On.)  He  ns 
raiaed  to  the  conanlihip  in  B.  c.  28S,  tigellMr  «ilfc 
P.  Comelin*  Dolabella.  The  name  d  Cshii» 
scarcely  appean  doring  the  year  of  his  coBaUdh 
thoogh  be  mnat  have  been  very  acliTCly  enp|ea, 
(or  Rome  waa  jnat  dien  threatened  by  a  oolhiaa 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stunahled  by  tki 
Lueanians  and  Bmttiana,  and  more  especadlyly 
the  Tarentinee,  the  Etniscans,  Oasis,  Urnhno, 
and  Samnite*  took  np  arm*  againat  her.  The  Ss- 
nones,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  tke 
town  of  Arretium ;  and  aa  the  consols  woe  fnl» 
biy  engaged  in  other  porta  of  Italy,  the  pneter  k 
Caedlins  waa  sent  out  to  the  retief  of  the  jibc; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  hia  lifc  near  AiMiai, 
His  iQccesaor,  M\  Carina,  sent  amfaaasadns  ts  tka 
Senones  to  e^t  an  exchange  of  piisonen,  bat  tka 
ambaaaadon  wen  mnrdered  by  die  SenooeL  la 
order  to  avenge  this  bmich  of  the  law  af  nstiga^ 
the  consul  P.  Conidina  Dolabella  marched  Anifk 
the  oonntry  of  the  SaUnea  and  PieentiaBi  imb 
that  of  the  Senonea,  conquered  their  amy  sal 
ravaged  their  country,  to  aeeore  whidi  a  Boa 
oobny  was  estahliaheid  in  it  The  eveots  «Uii 
we  have  jost  described  are  not  raentiaoed  hj  il 
anthoritiea  in  the  aame  soceeaaion.  Aceordiugte 
OrodoB  (iii.  22 ;  comp.  Liv.  EjA.  12),  the  snrdo 
of  the  Roman  ambasaadora  preceded  the  caaqoip 
of  L.  Caecilins ;  whereas,  according  to  Apriaa,  tW 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  sftir 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embaasy  was  la 
remonstrate  with  the  Siinoiie*  for  serving  •t^aia' 
the  Roman*,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebahr,  W^  if 
Some,  iii.  p.  427,  &c)  In  what  manner  Calnaaa 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  ia  not  kasv*. 
When  ue  Boian*  saw  that  the  Senonea  Ten  ex- 
pelled from  their  cotmtiy,  they  began  to  itmi  tfa 
aame  &te,  joined  the  remaining  Senonea  sad  Aa 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  Batrnma^ 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  ia  iba 
enauing  battle  moat  of  the  Etnucan*  were  riaia, 
and  oiUy  a  few  of  the  Oanla  escaped.  Our  aecaaili 
differ  oa  to  the  Roman  commanden  in  thia  battle; 
for  aome  represent  Dolabella  and  others  CslTiiaa 
as  the  victoiions  general,  whereaa  it  is  moat  fnte' 
hie  that  both  coiunls  gained  laurels  en  thai  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  thia  victory  that  Cslmaa 
owed  the  surname  of  Moximna,  and  in  B.  c  VU 
he  was  further  honoured  by  bemg  made  dxlatir. 
On  laying  down  thia  office  in  the  aame  Jft}* 
was  elected  censor— the  firat  instance  of  a  ^tW*" 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  Jf.  N.  xuiti.  'i 
Polyb.  ii  19,  20 ;  Liv.  EpU.  13 ;  Appian,  &■* 
6,  Oail.  11 ;  Flor.  i.  13 ;  Eutrop.  u  10;  DieaCw 
Eieerpt.  VoL  p.  163,  ed.  Stun ;  Fast.  Otpi) 

3.  DoHiTius  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of  K* 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  vl>i" 
waa  occupied  by  the  lUytians.  He  aeems  to  b" 
been  pnetor  when  he  made  the  conqueaL  ^ 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  thos^  it  ■> 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  sno  t" 
fint  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  b.  c  240.  (Fnatft 
Straieg.  iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpU.  20{  Zonar.  viii  \% 
&c) 

4.  Cn.  Domitids,  M.  r.  M.  n.  CAtTonBi  Y 
peon,  in  B.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valeriiu  FkixH 
in  Asia,  and  in  a  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  psi>Fl>i ' 
which  capacity  ha  supported  the  consul  M.  Kbai* 
.igainst  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  tka 
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I  Vatiimui  who  alkwed  hkueV  to  ba  med 
1>7  rirT  at  •  tooL  Thtee  yean  later,  CbItuiu 
was  pnehn^  mod  neuded  at  the  triali  of  L.  Cal- 
pamhu  Beetia,  woo  wai  accuaed  of  ambitna,  and 
■f  H.  Caelina,  who  wu  charged  with  haxing  st- 
tmpted  to  poicon  Clodia.  In  K.  c.  64  he  offered 
hhnaptf  aa  a  candidate  for  the  conulahip,  on  which 
•ccaaian  he,  aa  well  aa  hii  carapetiton,  waa  guilty 
of  eBonmiBa  bribery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Menuaim,  he  entered  into  a  mort  diigiBcefnl  eont- 
past  with  the  eonaula  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
ptcoide  at  the  eleetiona.  The  two  candidate!  pn>- 
nriaed  to  proenre  ibr  the  conanla  in  office  certain 
locratiTe  proTince*  by  perjniy,  if  they  would  lend 
than  their  aaiiitance  in  the  elections;  and  in  aue 
the  phn  with  the  ptovincea  diould  Ul,  the  candi- 
date* ywiriard  to  give  to  the  conaab  a  couipaua 
tion  in  raoney  of  forty  million*  of  tectercea.  C. 
If nmnins  hisuelf  afterward*  denoonced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  aenata ;  bat  the  ^ipointment  of  a  court 
la  inTcatigate  the  condoct  ^  Calyinua  waa  pre- 
noted  by  intrignet.  The  deetion  of  the  conanla 
aba  waa  delayed  on  aoeoont  of  nn&Tontable  aua- 
picea.  In  the  bqinning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidate*  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitn* ;  but 
ttey  eicaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  nie  aa  a  mean*  for 
netting  him  appomted  dictator.  The  intetieign 
hated  for  ncany  nine  month*,  and  Calvinni,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  &Tonr  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Oabinint,  wa*  at 
laig;th  made  conml  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. Hia  colleague  wa*  M.  Valerius  Meeaalla. 
Daring  the  year  of  their  eonanldiip  the  di*tnrbance( 
at  Rome  continued :  the  candidate*  for  the  con*al- 
*hjp  ibr  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypaaeu*,  and 
Metdlna  Sdpio,  a*  well  a*  P.  Qodiu*,  who  sued 
for  the  pnetonhip,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribea,  and  had  leconne  eren  to  force  and  riolenBe. 
Th«  oonsnl*  wer*  noaUe  to  get  their  moceasors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  eSected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
fiw  yean  after  he  bad  held  the  couolihip  or  prae- 
terahip,  did  not  pmdnce  the  de*ired  leeult*.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consul*  to  get  their  soceeasors 
dccted  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stone*  were 
thrown  at  the  consul*,  and  Calrinn*  wa*  wounded. 

For  aooM  yean  we  now  loae  aight  of  CalTinn* ; 
bat  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  a  i9, 
wa  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  aervica  of 
Caeaar'a  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Cnrio  in  Ainea.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagndaa,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyrieum  to  Macedonia,  when  he  met  Metel- 
1ns  Scipioi,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment  taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Caaaius  (xli.  £1),  he  was  driven  by  Foua- 
tas  firom  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellns  Sdpio, 
and  took  several  townk  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachinm  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  al 
Calvinus,  the  Utter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  neaiiy  hljen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
hut  sncoecded  in  eflecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
en  the  frontier  of  Theaaaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
ialia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
bead  by  Metellns  Scipio, 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Cacaar  went  to  £|nrpt>  be  entnisled  to  Calvinus 
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the  adminiatiation  of  the  provinoe  of  Ada  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Phariiaees,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  bis  ratam  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Phamaoea  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  hun.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  afbirs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a.  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Contidins  at  Thisdn,  and  in  a.  c.  46, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cioera 
defended  king  Deiotarut.  Caeaar  appointedOalvi- 
nus  his  magister  eqnitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

Durinv  the  war  of  Octavianns  and  Antony 
against  ue  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  1^ 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Bnin- 
dnsinm  to  Illyrieum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  wen  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  esc^>ing  back  to  Bmndusium.  In  &  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  collengne  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  loom  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  prooonani  againat 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  toinrds  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  definted  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  huted  for  several  yean,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  aznioits  in  Spain  it 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fa*ti  to  the  year  a,  c 
36.  The  *um*  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  wan  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  ngia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Oaom.  TuU.  ii.  f.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  zL  45,  46,  66,  zlii.  46,  49,  zlviL 
47,  xlviii.  16,  32,  42;  Flut.  Pomp.  64,  Out.  44, 
£0,  Brat  47  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  116, 
116,  AfiUrid.  120;  Caes.  A  C  ii.  42,  iii  86,  &c 
78,  &C-,  89,  Salt.  i<2ac  34,  ftc,  86,  93 ;  Liv.  Ejfdt, 
112;  Veil.  Pat  ii  78;  Suet.  Cbe*.  36,  &c;  Fast. 
Cap.;  Eekhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SFXTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
a  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
mini*tiation  of  Oaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  Bgain*t 
the  Salluvii,  After  having  conqneied  them,  ha 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  SjnL 
61;  Stab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat  t  15.) 

2.  I*  mentioned  (mly  by  Cicero  a*  an  elegant 
ontor,  but  of  a  rickly  constitution,  ao  that  peraon* 
might  have  hia  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  thor  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  pennitted  it  (Cic  Brat  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Seztius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Stniho,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  OnU.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighins 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  aa  the  C.  S«tius 
who  was  pnstor  in  B.  a  99,  and  aiierwarda  ob- 
tained Macedonia  at  his  provinoe.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  whicb  be  is  mentioned  (a  l4iom. 
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M)  the  hMtef  MS8.  nod  Sentiai  iaitti  of  8«t- 
tiui.  [U  S.] 

.  CALVI'NUS.T.VETU'RIUS.wMtwkeegn- 
lal,  in  B.  c.  SS4  and  331.  In  U*  Moond  eonnl- 
■hip  he  and  hi*  coUeagne  Sp.  Pottomiiu  AUwnii 
commanded  the  Roman  anay  at  Cnndiiun  against 
the  Samnitea,  when  the  Ronan*  taSbnd  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  paaaed  onder  the  y<dub  The 
eonsoli  concluded  a  tnatjr  with  the  Samnite* ;  bat 
a*  thii  treaty  wai  not  antroTed  of  by  the  Ronau, 
the  eonauls  who  had  eooanded  it,  and  MTeral  other 
•flken,  wen  delirand  np  to  the  Samnitea.  (Lir. 
viii  16, 12. 1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  SammU.  6 ;  Cie.  lit 
Stmt,  li,  DiQf.m.  SO;  eomp.  Niebnhr,  HuL  V 
iiiiiM,iii.p.211,Ae.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  dient  of  Junia  Silana.  Thii 
hdy  had  been  grievoaily  injnied  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  leeolTed  to  take  vengeance.  Sbe  there- 
ibra  aent  Calnuna  and  a  &liow<lient  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  cfaaige  of  sndeaToniing  to 
place  Bnbdliai  Plantoi  on  the  throne  inatead  of 
Nen.  It  wa*  to  eontrired  that  the  ehaige  came 
to  the  emperor^  can  in  a  romid-abent  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  dennnciation.  Here, 
upon,  Nero  reaohred  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
bat  die  monstrao*  deed  wa*  yet  deferred  ibr  a  few 
yean,  and  Jania  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  bnt  after  the  mnider  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tae.  Amm.  xiii.  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  a] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  penon  of  this  name  wa*  eo- 
tnuted  by  Pliny  the  Yonnger  with  the  tadt  of  in- 
forming  the  decurnmes  of  Comnm  that  Pliny  waa 
willing,  a*  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
efieetuate  the  intention  of  one  Satuminos,  who, 
after  learing  400,000  sestercea  to  the  lespabliea 
Comennmn  (a  legacy  which  wa*  legally  Tond),  gave 
the  residae  of  his  property  to  Pliny,  (i^  v.  7.) 
Henoe  OniL  Orotio*  (  ViUu  JOoram,  ii.  5.  §  16) 
haa  daaaed  Galriaiua  among  the  jurist*,  although 
hi*  duties  might  hare  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  ditcretion  and  ddicaey  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  groond,  Qoil.  Orotins  build* 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calnrins  mentioned  by 
Pliny  wa*  the  author  of  the  Aelio  Oalmkma.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  pnetor  of  the  name  Calvinus 
(Hugo,  R.R.O.  f.  S3fi),  to  protect  the  patron'k 
right*  of  snccesaion  to  a  portion  of  his  &Mdnian'k 
property  against  fraudalent  alienation*  made  in  the 
lifetime  at  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  6,  a.  S.  §  S  « 
Ueineedas,  Hid.  Jtr.  Ann.  §  264.)        [J.  T.  O.I 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  goyemor  of 
Egypt  nnder  M.  Aunlhi*,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidia*  Caaaius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
hmd.    (Dion  Case.  Ixzi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOa    {Nmroa.] 

CALVI'SIUS  SABl'NUS.     [Sabinub.] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  uuolence  to  Oermanicna,  when  the 
Irgioo*  in  Oennany  nrolted  on  the  death  of 
Augusta*  in  A.  o.  14.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  85,  4S.) 

CALVUS,  the  "bald-hanl,"  the  name  of  a  fii- 
mily  of  the  Lidnia  gen*. 

1.  P.  Lkimios  Calvus,  eimnilar  tribane  in  B.C. 
400,  and  the  fint  plebehm  who  was  elacted  to  diat 
Baipstiacy.  (Liv.  t.  12.) 
-  2.  P.  LiciNius  Calvos,  a  son  of  No.  1,  waa 
oade  oonsular  tribune  hi  a  c.  896,  in  die  phue 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  fether,  who  hod  been 
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etaeCe^  to  diSs  office,  bat  dediMditaii 
his  adranoed  aga.  (Liv.  t.  18.) 

3.  C  Ltcnfioa  Cai.vuk,  a  sob  of  Ke.  t,  «■ 
fonsnlar  tribune  in  b.  c.  377,  and  magiita  e^aaa 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlins  in  a.  a  %8,— sseatt 
which  was  then  eoofemd  upon  a  fleliau  bi  At 
fint  tioM.  (LiT.  n.  31,  39;  Diod.  zr.  57)  Pb- 
taceh  (Cbauii.  39)  fonridm  this  mafpiter  efntn 
to  be  the  same  a*  the  femao*  \tm-pnt  C  Maim 
Calvoa  8t^  who  wa*  than  trOan*  sf  the  mk; 
bat  it  is  inooneeiTaUe  that  a  tribane  Awd  Ian 
held  the  office  of  laagister  equitaaL  Un  Cam 
(Fr^uL.  38)  likewiae  calls  the  laagiilit  eqatas 
emneoosly  Lidnias  Stohk  (Camp,  Niebali^At 
rfSamt,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  31) 

4  C.Licii<K;8CAi.7oa,sanamedSToui,«U 
he  derived,  it  ia  said,  from  the  can  with  vUii  b 
dag  up  the  shoot*  tint  qnng i^  Enn  the  tDokrf 
his  vinea.  He  braaght  the  eooteia  bctncs  tk) 
patririana  and  plebeans  to  a  crisis  ends  k^ff 
termiaatioB,  and  ihna  betame  the  feonderof  Riat^ 
gwatnass.  He  was  tribane  of  the  peofklbn  ilk 
876  to  367,  and  was  fiuthfuUy  sapprted  io  In 
ezertiona  by  hia  coUeagne  L.  Seztiaa  The  hn 
iriiich  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  m  feint  m 
more  ccnsijar  tribanee  should  be  shwuIhIi  kst 
that  consols  should  be  elected  as  in  facma  <aan, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  flehein.  1  Tkri 
no  one  should  possess  moce  than  500  jagm  cf  'it 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  morr  thsa  100  M  i 
Wge  and  500  of  small  cattle.  &  A  law  imJillw 
the  a&in  between  debtor  and  eicdita^  «M 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  pud  ferkmsil 
money  should  be  dedncted  firom  die  cafitsl,  ai 
that  the  nmainder  of  the  latter  shonU  >•  pi 
back  in  three  yeariy  instalments,  4.  Thii  th 
Sibylline  books  shoold  be  entrusted  to  s  eoik(i<' 
ten  man  (deoemviriX  hidf  of  whom  shod!  bejfc- 
beiana,  that  no  bUiieBliaBs  might  he  iatnin 
in  fevonr  of  the  patrieiaBa.  These  ng^tin  «■ 
passed  after  a  most  vehsntcBt  ofiposilioB  <■  ik 
part  of  the  patriciana,  and  L.  Sextms  was  the  M 
plebeian  who,  in  aooardanee  with  the  fint  of  ihOi 
obtained  the  conaolship  for  the  year  a.c  SK 
Iiifinina  himself  too  neeived  xsarics  af  the  peafhi 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elsded  twice  ti 
the  consulship,  in  b.  c.  364  and  361 ;  ham> 
yoan  kter  he  was  aecnsed  by  M.  PspOissIaew 
of  having  tnnagresaed  his  own  hiw  i«B(i«Ui«g  ■« 
amount  of  pablic  land  which  a  pemm  might  f"*!^ 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  viobte  hi* swan* 
tary  regalatioas,  and  in  B.  a  357  he  was  icaMM 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (PUn.  H.  N.  zril  I,  zm  <; 
Varro,  i>s  £<  Ant.  L  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  rii  1,  % 
9, 16 J  Ftoms,  i.  26  j  Aur.  Vict.  D»  lu:IM0lr.», 
Phit  CamilL  39;  Diod.  zv.  82, 95 ;  Zaoar.  ni.»i 
VaL  Max.  viii  6.  g  3;  oomp.  Niebobr,/Mf 
Aoaw,  iii  p.  1,  &&)  [^  &1 

CALVU8,  C.  LICrNIUS  MACEIl,wi*n 
a  ibnnnc  speaker,  waa  conrideced  by  loi  "^^ 
men  geneially  as  not  nnworthy  of  beiog  naM 
widi Caesar, Brutus,  PoUio,  and  MetMlls, wUetf 
some  he  was  thooghi  to  rival  even  Oieen  kiM*( 
and  «rho  a*  a  poet  i*  commooly  placed  title  bf*" 
with  Catullaa,  wa*  boni  on  the  28di  <f  Hmj,  i,  <^ 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  CceKui  Rife*' (I^ 
H./f.m.SO.)  He  was  die  BOB  of  a Uana 
Maeer,  a  man  of  praelotiaB  dignity,  whs,  n<* 
impeached  (h.c  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicei^  w>* 
that  the  verdict  was  agahiat  him,  fertkwiti  ■■- 
mitted  suicide  befim  the  fiNnaiitiM  <f  thi  B* 
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r  folly  cOBfieted,  and  tka  aftrted  dw  duha- 
■uui  Bad  nm  which  auuld  have  bean  eat^M  b(>- 
•n  hia  baSj  fay  a  pnblie  eowlaiaiiBtion  and  br  the 
confiaotiaci  of  ytofolj  whidi  it  innlTed.    ( VaL 
ifax.  ix.  12.  §  7;  Plat.  Oia.  9 ;  Cie.  odAtLL  4.) 
This  Lionitu  Uieer  waa  jarj  probably  the  laoie 
penan  with  the  annaliat  of  that  name  to  beqiuBtly 
qnoted  by  LItt  and  othen,  and  with  the  oiator 
Bentkmed  in  toe  Bnlm  (oc  64,  67,  eomp.  de  Leg. 
L  2.  9  3),  although  them  i*  not  nffieient  eridenn 
•d  jaatify  aa  in  pranooncing  with  eon6denoe  on 
their  idntity.     Yoang  CalToa  being  thnt  at  the 
age  of  axtecn  bereft  of  hi*  &thcr,  dented  himwlf 
to  study  with  angnlar  aaal,  and  •nfamitted  to  ex- 
traordinary dieeiidine,  in  oider  that  the  whole  of 
Ua  bodily  atrength  odgfat  be  concentiated  npon  in- 
teDeetaal  pinata.  (PUn.  H.  If.  sxziv.  50.)     Bnt 
tbia  exceaaiTe  amiiottian  kcou  to  hare  enifaebled 
and  ezhanated  hu  conatitiitiin,  for  he  died  in  hit 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  hia  S£th  or 
36  A  Tear  (Cie.  Bnt.  82,  ad  Fam.  zt.  21),  lear- 
ini;  behind  hiia  twenty-one  ontioaiL     The  name* 
of  fiTc  only  of  these  have  been  pneerred :  against 
Aaitim ;  against  Dnuns ;  for  Meadnt ;  fat  C.  Cato, 
the   pmeecntion  against  whom  was  coDdoeted  by 
Aamina  Pettio ;  and  against  Vatinins,  who  was  de- 
fcnded  by  Cieao,    This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  fint  eflbrt  at  the  bar, 
and  waa  delivefed  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  37.     It  ia  very  faaqnently  rsferrad  to  by  an- 
cient wiileia  in  terms  of  Strang  commendation  (e.g. 
Dial.tUOra±.H)\  and  fion  Seneca  (Cba/rm  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  tint  so  •kiUnlly  were  the  chaiget 
developed,  so  ensigeticaUy  were  they  niged  npon 
tiw^  jnry,  and  to  powerfal  was  the  efiect  evidently 
prodaeed,  that  the  aocated,  unable  to  reitrain  hit 
feelinga,  ttarted  np  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  paasiaoately  exehumed,  "  Rogo  voa,  jndicea 
Ban,  si  iste  disertot  est,  idea  me  daimiari  oporteat?" 
The  inconaidenble  &agments  which  have  been 
pmervcd  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  tach  a 
doseription  as  to  enable  ns  to  fhrm  any  estimate  of 
Ae  powers  of  Calvns ;  bnt  we  gather  from  the  tea- 
timoBy  of  Cioem,  QoiatiliBn,  and  the  anther  of  the 
dialogae  on  the  decline  of  etDqaence,  that  his  oom- 
poijtions  were  eanfiUly  moulded  aiier  the  models 
of  the  Attic  sehoel,  and  were  remarkable  ibr  the 
accnmey,  tact,  and  deep  reieaich  which  they  di»- 
piayad,  bat  were  so  ebriioFBtely  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigoar,  and  {reshnets;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  liiteaed  to  with  deligb  and 
■dmiimtinn  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  oompa- 
ntively  dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncaltivatad  ao- 
dioiee.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  zv.  21;  QniatiL  z.  1.  §111. 
z.  Z  §  2fi,  zii.  10.  i  11.;  /Mi<.d<Ora<L  17,21,25; 
Benec.  Camlnm.  I.  e.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  onthor  of  many  short  fs- 
^ve  pieces,  which,  altkoogh  of  a  Iwht  and  ipor- 
tive  ehaiaeter  (Jota)  and  lomewhht  h»te  in  tone. 
Mill  ban  the  ttamp  of  high  genina— of  degies  whose 
beanty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
mtimaiy  death  of  Us  mistress  Qointilia,  have  been 
warmly  eztoQed  by  Catullos,  Prapertias,  and  Ovid 
~^aid  of  fierce  faimpoont  (/bsioKi  yyraiirttola) 
npon  Pompey,  Caetar,  and  their  aiteUites,  the  bit- 
temese  of  which  has  been  oommemorated  by  Sue- 
tonina^  Ws  have  leason  to  believe,  firom  the  crili- 
cins  sf  Pliny  (Sp.  i.  16)  and  Aolua  Oellins  (zix. 
t),  that  the  poems  of  Oalvns,  Kke  the  lighter  eflh- 
sions  of  CatoUas  with  which  they  are  so  often 
risised,  wan  faU  of  wit  and  gnce^  hot  wen  never- 
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thdeaa  marked  by  a  certain  haishnesa  tf  e«|w»t 
and  vetaificatian  which  oflended  the  batidions  ean 
of  thtee  habitnatcd  to  the  nnbreken  imoethnees  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augnttan  ooort.  They  wen  nn- 
doabtedly  moch  read,  so  that  even  Hoiaoe,  whose 
contemptuont  sneer  (Sat.  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  adcnowledging  and  psyuig  tribute  to 
their  popolarity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  most 
depend  entirely  upon  the  jodgment  of  others  for 
the  tersps  transmitted  to  as  an  ao  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  bey<»d  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enahle  as  to  fma  any  ofdnioa  for  oonelves.  Wa 
hear  of  on  jhtttafaainiBt  (Briieian,  v.  8L  p.  196, 
ed.  Knhl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  vem  (Serv.  ad 
Firg.  BcL  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  H^)p<maiiemm 
frateomaim,  leveUed  against  the  notorioas  Hermo- 
genes  TigeUias  (SchoL  Crnq.  ad  Mar.  Sat.  i.  1. 1; 
Cie.  od/ost.  vii.  24^ ;  bnt  with  then  ezeeptiona, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  an  lost  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  i  9,  iv.  27.  S  3,  v.  S ;  CatuU.  zevi. ;  Pro- 
pert  iL  19,  40,  ii.  2£,  89 ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senee.  Oaalrm.  L  a.  i  Sueton.  JU.  Caa.  49,  73.) 

Calvns  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  hi* 
statue,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indalged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  ovar  the 
benchea,  and  nuhing  violently  toward*  the  seat* 
of  his  oppMientt,  was  in  such  ludicroiM  oontiast 
with  hit  stunted  and  insignificant  penon,  that 
even  his  friend  Catnllus  hat  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  at  the  "  Sola- 
nitiam  disertom,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb." 
(Catall.  liv.;  Senec.  Outtrov.  L  e.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  atyled 
C.  laidnint  Calrut;  but  we  find  him  cued  by 
Cicen  (^ad  Q.  Fr.  ii  4)  Maeer  Idcinius,  probably 
after  his  bther;  and  hence  kit  full  detignatioa 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  thit  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Liciuins  Calvns  ii 
given  in  the  eeiay  of  Weichert  "De  C.  Licinio 
Cairo  poeta"  {Pragtu.  Pott.  Latin.  Lipt.  1830); 
but  it  it  to  full  of  digrattion*  that  it  ta  not  vei7 
readable.  See  alto  Leveeque  d*  Barigny  in  the 
Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bell** 
Lettres,  voL  zzzi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,   ATHENODCyRUS.     [Athbho* 

DOBDS,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  U  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  a  c.  142.    [HiTBLLUik] 

CALVUS.  ON.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
eonsul,  a  c.  222.    [Scmo.] 

CA'LYBE  (KoA^),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  fiither  of  Bucolion  ^Hom.  A  vL  23 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  otaer  a  priettets  of 
of  Juno.     (Viig.  i<ai.  vil  419.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LYCE  (KoAiSxi)),  thme  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enante,  and  mother 
of  Eudymion  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  danghter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poaeidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  1S7);  and  the  third  i* 
mentioned  by  ApoUodoms  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daogbten  of  Dusaas ;  but  the  whole  paeeage  is 
probibly  corrupt.  [I^  S.] 

CA'LYDON  (KaXvMv),  a  son  of  Aetohit  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &tlier  of  Epicaste  and  Protogeneia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  foander  of  the  Xetolian  town  of 
Calydco.  (Apollod.  i. 7.§ 7;  Steph.Bya.f.e. )  [L.S.] 

CALYDC/NIUS  iSaMSUnat),  a  siuname  of 
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Dionjnu,  wlioie  image  wu  caiiied  fioB  Calydon 
to  Patna  (Pant.  ni.  21.  !  1),  and  of  Hdoigw, 
the  hen  in  the  Calxdonian  hunt.  (Or.  MeL  TiiL 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALTKTHUS  (KiUvrSoi),  a  itataaiy  of  nn- 
eenain  country,  contemporary  with  Onataa,  a.  c. 
468-(48.    (Paoa.  z.  13t  §  6.)  [W.  L] 

CALYPSO  (KaAi4<().  TTnder  thU  name  we 
&nd  in  Hniod  ( Titifjf.  959)  a  daughter  of  Oceanoa 
and  Tethys,  and  in  ApoUodoroa  (L  2.  g  7)  a  daagh- 
ter  of  Nemn,  while  the  Homeric  Qdjrpao  i*  de- 
•etibed  aa  a  danghter  of  Atlai.  (Od.L  60.)  This 
hut  Calypeo  waa  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  idand  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  cooat  rf  which  Odynen*  waa  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  lored  the  nn- 
Ibrtnnate  hen,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  be  wonU  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  iahud  for  seren  years,  nntil  at 
length  she  waa  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continae  his  joomey  homewarda.  {Od.  r.  28, 
Ac,  Tii.  254,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUa,  ANDIlONI'CUSrA>«pi<rMet 
Koftani^t),  a  relatiTa  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenoa  (a.  n.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sehastoa,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  piaefect  of  the  city  and  praefiwt  of 
the  PLyXa,  i.  e.  praefectns  rigilom,  or  prarfect  of  the 
imperial  guatds.  Camaterus  is  said  to  hare  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  sereral  theologico-polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  haa 
appeared  in  prinL  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Aimfi^iKi,  a  dialogne  against  the 
Ijitins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Proeetno  ^liriitu  Samli,  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Vecens,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Allatins'  Graeeia  OrOtaioa,  ii, 
p.  287,  &c  His  other  works  an  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicua  Camaterus  was  the  fiither  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Enstathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionyains  Periegetes.  (Can,  Hid. 
X«t  l  PL  675,  with  Wharton's  JpjMtd.  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Oraee.  xi.  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (^-irrnt  K<v»- 
nifxii),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
hhn,  which  wen  written  by  Ephisemus,  and  an 
printed  in  Leo  AUatiua,  Dt  Cbnsenw,  Ac  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenns  ll'raamt,  Afj/ttag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  nis  on  homiode,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Conaobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jut  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Iimocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  trenshition  among  the  letten  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  exprrases  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man dinreh  assuming  the  title  of  the  anirenal 
etuni.  Among  the  other  worics  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  thr*e  ia  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  empenr  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled rt/i  {oiSuucov  irfttXev  Koi  ri»  iWrnn  imrrta 
rir  h  ojpwy.  (Care,  Hut.  l&.i.f.  693 ;  Fabric 
BM.  Graee.  ir.  p.  154,  &c.,  xi  p.279,&c)  [L.a] 
CAMBAULES  (KofitaiKvt),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Oaula  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  fint  few  in  nnmber, 
bat  when  they  teoched  Thmoe  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  wen  dirided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethriua,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius ;  and  Cambnoles 
is  no  longer  heard  oL  (Paas.  x.  19.  g  4.)   [L.  S.] 
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CAMBY'LUS  (bvrfn^),  rmnijii  rf  (W 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  semes  of  Antiockis  UL 
inB.c.214.  He  and  his  men  wen  entraated  vitt 
the  protection  of  a  bit  near  the  acnpolii  of  Saia 
during  the  war  against  Adneoa,  the  an  of  Aain- 
machna.  He  allowed  hinadf  to  be  dcavi  iaioi 
treacherous  phm  for  deliTcring  up  Aihans  ts  A>- 
ttochns,  by  Bella,  vho  leceind  a  large  lan  d 
money  from  Sosibina,  the  agent  of  Ptdemy,  fbc&a 
purpose  of  assisting  Ac]iaens  to  escape.  Bot  tis 
money  waa  dirided  between  Bdis  and  Cmhjha^ 
and  instead  of  setting  Adiaens  free,  they  oeana- 
nicated  the  plan  to  Antioehaa,  irito  again  KwstU 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeos  up  Is  Insk 
(Polyb.  Tiii.  17-23;  camp.  AcaAXoa.)   [LS.] 

CAMBY'SES  {KafMant).  1.  The  Uxr  tf 
Cyrna  the  Onat,  according  to  Hendetaa  sad  X»- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tdUs  na  (L  107),  ttat 
Aatyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  lefiajaed 
firommarrying  hia  danghter  Manifaiw  to  a  lUe, 
and  gave  her  to  Canabyaes,  a  Penisa  of  aoUi 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitiooa  Ipmper.  (Cmpi  Jait 
i.4.)  The  &ther  of  Cambyaea  is  also  called 'Cjm' 
by  Herodotus  (i.  111).  In  so  rhetorical  a  pasap 
as  the  qieech  df  Xerxea  (Hemd.  rii.  11)  nna4 
not  look  for  exact  aecuiBcy  in  tiie  geneabgf .  X^ 
nophon  (Qrrap-  >•  3)  call*  Cambyaes  the  i^y  rf 
Persia,  and  he  afierwaida  i^eaks  of  him  (Cjin^ 
Tiii  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  af>m  of  Balii^ 
Ion,  B.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  coane  rest  nek 
on  the  statements  in  a  nmanes.  Theaneaataf 
Ctesias  differs  from  the  abora.    [Asttacb.] 

3.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  sceai' 
ing  to  Ctesias,  by  Casaandaae  according  ts  Hen- 
dotos,  who  sets  aside  aa  a  fiction  the  £(;;*>■ 
stoiy  of  hit  haring  had  Nitetia,  the  daa^la  <t 
Apiiea,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetia  sffeaa 
in  another  version  of  the  tad^  which  is  boI  niy 
consnteat  with  chronology,  aa  the  emesbise  i 
Cambyaes ;  and  it  is  sud  that  the  dalectian  <tit 
fnud  of  Amasb  in  substituting  her  (iff  hia  en 
danghter,  whom  Cambysea  had  demanded  far  Us 
aeta^o,  waa  the  canaa  of  the  inraaion  of  Egjpt  ^ 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c  £25. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  oecanon  to  wok  far  aaj 
other  motive  than  the  aame  ambition  which  weald 
hare  led  Cyras  to  the  enterprise,  had  hia  life  bta 
apared,  beaides  that  Egypt,  having  been  cogqaend 
by  Nebochadneixar,  aeema  to  have  fonaad  s  per- 
tion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jenm.  zii<- 
xlvi. ;  Exek.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Newton,  0»  tb  A» 
pAacaaa,  vol.  i.  p.  857,  Ac.;  eomp.  Herod,  i.  77.)  b 
his  invasion  of  the  coontry,  Cambyses  is  Bsi  ^7 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanea,  a  Gnek 
of  Halicamaasus,  who  had  lied  from  the  aerrice  rf 
Amaaia ;  and,  by  hia  advice,  the  Persiaa  kiag  •)>■ 
tained  the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chiefbiii,  sad 
thns  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  deaerVaBi 
a  supply  of  water  for  hu  army.  Befon  the  u- 
vading  force  naehed  Egypt,  Anuuis  died  asd  <a> 
succeeded  by  hia  son,  who  is  called  PamneBita 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeoa  by  Cteaiaa.  ie- 
cording  to  Cteaias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  ■* 
mainly  eflfectcd  through  the  tnacheiy  of  Oait- 
pheus,  one  of  the  fiivaarite  eunuchs  of  the  EgTP- 
tian  king,  who  put  Cambysea  in  posseaaian  of  lac 
passes  on  condition  of  b«ng  made  vioetDy  of  tka 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  meotioa  atkt 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singuhr  atratagen  if 
whidi  Polyaenua  aays  (vii.  9),  that  Pdauoa  «■ 
taken  abnost  without  resistanoe.    He  leUi  iH 
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knrenr,  HaX  a  tingle  hittle,  in  which  the  PenSani 
mn  Tictoriaai,  derided  the  &ite  of  Egjpt ;  and, 
tkoogh  wme  of  the  conquered  held  ont  for  a  while 
B  Mcfflphia,  the/  wen  finally  obliged  to  capita- 
hit,  and  the  whole  nation  minnitted  to  CoinbyKa. 
He  recoTed  olio  the  Tolnntaiy  submiuion  of  the 
Greek  dtiei,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [aee  p,  477,  b.], 
aad  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribea,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expedition*  againat  the  Aediiopiani, 
■ke  were  called  the  "  long-lived,"  and  aleo  against 
Cnthage  and  the  Ammoniani.  Haring  let  out  on 
b  maidi  to  Aethiopia,  he  waa  compelled  by  want 
•f  proTinons  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  lent 
■unit  the  Anunoniani  perished  in  the  sands ;  and 
tie  attack  on  Ckrthag«  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
foenee  of  the  refiisal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
spinst  thor  colony.  Yet  their  rery  rafntal  serves 
ts  ihev  what  is  indeed  of  itself  suffidently  obriona, 
ksv  important  the  ezpediUon  would  hare  been  in 
a  commeicial  point  of  Tiew,  while  that  against  the 
Aamnians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
ktn  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert  (Heisd.  ii.  1,  iiL  1-26 ;  Ctes.  Pert.  9 ; 
JasL  L  9;  camp.  Heeico's  Afnottn  Naiioiu,  ral.  i 
ck.6.) 

Csmbyscs  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
Xni  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
Bsy  best  refer  the  pcediction  of  Isauh:  ''The 
Kgrpdsnt  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
iKd"  (Is.  zix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loe.);  and  it  is 
fMible  that  hi>  tynuuiy  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  oSleicd  by  him  to  their  national 
idigioo,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
tkc  scconnts  of  hb  madness,  which,  in  fiiet,  the 
ligyptiaas  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  Bat,  allowing 
fx  tsoe  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
Inn  ubject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod. 
>■■•  U) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  ti-ndency 
ts  iaauity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
vsaU  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
•tltwill  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
fcmy.  He  had  long  set  the  kws  of  Persia  at 
Msoee  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
Is  aid  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
■he  lamenled  her  brother  Smerdit,  whom  he  had 
«ucd  to  be  shiin.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
•"1  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
xcomts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The 
fcoMT  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
wUdi  teemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
■eat  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Sua  vith  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Msgian,  who  bore  the  some  name  as  the  deceased 
ptioo;  sod  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
t^  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  pctiouate 
s«  sod  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Shsrdu], 
•■d  Cambytea,  while  marching  through  Syria 
Viast  thb  pretender,  died  at  a  jutce  named  Ecba- 
tes  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  b.  a  521. 
AetorliDg  to  Ctesias,  the  name  of  the  king's  mur- 
lend  bntber  was  Tonyoxarces,  and  a  Hagian 
UBtd  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
isleniion  to  revolL  After  hi*  death  by  poison, 
Caaibytet,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
■ale  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fiaud 
"""edtd  at  first,  from  the  wonderfiil  likeness  be- 
twcea  the  Magian  aud  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
■V^  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
^"■•OB,  which  she  had  voluntarily  token,  imprecat- 
»( canes  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Bubylon 
«{ ta  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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date*  continued  to  support  the  ebancter  of  Tany- 
oxarce*,  and  maintained  binuelf  for  eome  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod.  iiL  27-S8,  61-66 ;  Ctes.  Pen. 
10-12;  Diod.  Exe.  dt  Virt.  et  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Weas. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816 ;  JosC 
L  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Penian* 
alwrays  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  ttwinis, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E-  E.] 

CAMEIRUS  (K4|Ufi^>),  a  son  of  Cercaphu* 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiros,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  it* 
name  firom  him.  (Diod.  t.  57;  Pind.  OL  viL  185, 
with  the  SchoL;  Enstath.  oif  Asm.  p.  816.)  [L.  &] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  phyudan*  of  Angiia- 
tns,  who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artoiius,  and 
to  have  been  sueceeded  by  Antonius  Mnsa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obsenn  postage  {H.  N.  zix.  88),  telu 
us,  that  he  wodd  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettnce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afkeiward*,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
niu*  Mnso,  he  derived  much  benefit.    [W.  A.  0.] 

CAME'NAE,  not  Caammae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  i*  connected  with  ooniea  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  fbma 
Catmtmie,  Otrmenae,  and  Curmenlit.  The  CbsM- 
mte  were  accordindy  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  nu^on  M  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  tradition*  repre*ent  them  a*  having  been  in- 
trodoced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Poetvorta.  [Ant>- 
YOBTA.]  The  third  wa*  Carmenta  or  Caimentis, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cqritoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmenlafi*.  Respecting  tlie  festival 
celebiated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet.  <^  Aid.  s,  «. 
Carmtsialia,  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  slate  that 
her  original  name  wa*  Nicostrete,  and  that  she 
wa*  called  Carmenti*  from  her  prophetic  powers, 
(Serr.  ad  Aem.  viiL  61,  836;  Dionys.  L  16,  82.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  wa*  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
haring  endeavoured  to  peniude  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  the  Bed  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  peo|de  and  to  Heracles.  She 
waa  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys 
i.  31,  &c)  Hyginns  (Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  chanctera  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  one*.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  wot  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Abouu.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  a*  early  a*  the  time  of  Liviu*  Andnmieu*, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muse*.  ( Hartnng, 
Die  Retg.  d.  lUm.  ii.  p.  198,  Ac.)  [L.  a] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  ('Ivdnr,'  Kofw 
yutra),  cubudeuut,  or  bearer  of  the  croticr,  to  the 
arohbishop  of  Thestalonica,  was  an  eye-witnett  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arab*  in  A.  D.  904 
A.  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arab*,  made  a  detcent  in  that 
year  near  Thetsalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ship*  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  uen  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  fiunily,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  mved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buned  port  of  their  rich**. 
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Tha  AniM,  faomrer,  did  not  mtora  him  to  liberty, 
but  curied  him  to  Taniu  in  CilieU  for  the  puipoM 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  priaonen  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Oreelu.  At  Tanut,  Cameniata 
vrote  a  dCKription  of  the  capture  of  Theesalonio, 
entitled  'Utirirov  xArptKou  Koi  KovtowcXttalov  roS 
IbMieriaTov  <It  t^v  i\ttaui  rift  9ta<rafjH>liefis, 
which  i«  commonly  called  by  it*  Latin  title  "  De 
Ezeidio  TheraalonicenaL"  It  it  dirided  into  le- 
Tenty-nine  chapten,  and  i<  at  important  for  the 
]^nnder  of  Thesaalonica  by  the  Amb«  aa  tha  work 
of  Joanne*  Anagnoeta  for  the  lack  of  the  lame  town 
by  the  Turk*  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  thi* 
elegant  work  wa*  <ir*t  publi*hed,  with  a  Latin 
tnuitlation,  by  I^eo  AUatiu*  in  hi*  jv/i/iMtro,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  i*  divided  into  forty-fire  Mction*. 
The  leeond  edition  i*  by  Combefiiiu*,  who  pub- 
liehed  it  with  aii  improTed  Latin  tiamlation  in  hi* 
**  Historiae  Byxantinae  Seiiptore*  pa*t  Tbeopha- 
nem,"  Paris  1685,  foL,  which  forma  part  of  the 
Paritian  "  Corpu*  ScripL  Hi*t.  ByxanL"  Combe- 
fiiios  dirided  it  into  aeventy-nine  chapter*.  The 
third  and  la*t  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collectian,  wa* 
pabU*hedby  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophane* 
(continuatn*),  Symon  Magiater,  and  Oeoigio*  Mo- 
nacbui,  Bonn,  1 838,  Sto.  (  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  vii. 
p.  683 ;  Hanckiu*,  De  Scr^  HitL  Bftamt  p.  403, 
&e.;  the'AXiwiii  of  loanne*  Cameniata.)  [W.P,] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gen*,  which  probably  derired 
it*  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  C»- 
meriam,  in  Latinm.  The  Cameiini  frequently  held 
the  higheet  office*  in  the  (tate  in  the  early  time*  of 
tha  republic ;  but  after  B.  c  345,  when  Scr.  Sulpi- 
du*  Camerinn*  Rufu*  was  coniul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  amin  for  upward*  of  400  year*,  till  Q. 
Sulpiciua  Camerinus  obtained  the  conauUhip   in 

A.  D.  9.  The  fiunily  wa*  reckoned  one  of  the 
nobleet  in  Rome  in  uie  early  time*  of  the  empire. 
(Jot.  rii.  90,  viiL  38.) 

1.  Ssa.  SuLPicius  P.  p.  CAMiMNns  Cohnutds, 
oonenl  a.  c  500  with  M\  Tollius  Longn*  in  tha 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Liry  aay*,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
DionyaiuB  apeaka  of  a  formidable  conapiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarqnin*  which  waa  detected  and  cruahed 
by  Camerinu*.  After  the  death  of  hi*  colleague, 
Camerinua  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
put*  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinua  leapect- 
ing  a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latina  in  b.c. 
496.  (Ut.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  t.  52,  55,  57,  rl.  20 ; 
Cic.  BnL  16;  Zonar.  rii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  SuLFicius  Camxrinus  CoaNtrrus,con*al 

B.  c  490  with  Sp.  Larciua  Flavu*.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  Utter  wa*  advancing  against 
Rome-  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Sbr.  Sulpicidb  Sxa.  p.  Sbr.  m.  Cambrincs 
CoKNUTua,  consul  b.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  bmught  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  Uws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionys.  x.  1 ; 
Diod.  xi.  84 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  57.)  This  hiw. 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  b.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publiua.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
yean  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinua 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  deccmTirste  iu  B.C. 
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451.  (Ut.  iii.  S3 ;  Diooys.  z.  56.)  la  b.  c  441 
he  commanded  the  cavjry  nnder  the  codibIs  T, 
Qninctins  Capitolinns  and  Agrippa  Fnnus  Medal- 
Una*  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volsi  and 
Aeqoi  fenght  in  that  year.    (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  SuLPiaus  CAMBBiMva.  (Lit.  iiL  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  SuLPicioa  SxB.  p.  Ser.  n.  CAvixuin 
CoRMirTus,  son  or  grandson  of  Na  3,  coaiabf 
tribune  in  a  a  402  and  again  in  398L  (liv.  v.  t, 
14;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Sa.  h.  Camxuxih, 
•on  of  No.  5,  consul  a.  c  393,  and  mSitary  tribms 
in  391,  in  tlw  btter  of  which  yean  he  csadocled 
the  war  against  the  Salpinate*,  and  canied  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  nam  their  territocy.  (Lit. 
V.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99, 107.)  He  was  one  <( 
the  three  interreges  in  B.  c.  387.  (Liv.  vi  5.) 

7.  C  SuLPicius  Cambkinus,  consular  triho* 
in  &c  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  PottajBiss 
RegiUensis  Albinua  But  no  census  ws*  takes  ii 
this  year,  aa  Camerinua  reaigned  hia  office  on  the 
death  of  hia  colleague.  (Lir.  tL  22 ;  OM.  xv.  41; 
Liv.  vi  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  Solpicii;s  Cambriniis  Rdpoi,  eeaid. 
B.  a  345.  (Liv.  vii  28 ;  Diod.  zvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  SuLPiciuB  Q.  p.  Q.  N.  CAMBanui,  wsi 
conanl  in  A.  D.  9,  thia  birth-year  of  the  enpenr 
Veapesian.  (Suet.  Feq>.  3 ;  Plin.  H.if.vL4». 
*.49.) 

10.  SuLPicics  Cakbrinds,  waa  praeoBol  rf 
Africa  together  with  Pomponiu*  Silvanu*,  and  sa 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  n.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cuaed  on  account  of  their  extortion*  in  their  proriacei. 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac^aa. 
xiiL  52.)  Soon  afterward*,  however,  Nen>  pot 
Camerinus  and  his  eon  to  death,  acooiding  to  Dis* 
Caasiu*  (Ixiii.  18),  for  no  other  icoaon  but  hecuue 
they  ventured  to  make  nae  of  the  surname  PytUoa, 
which  wa*  hereditary  in  their  fiunily,  and  wkkh 
Nero  claimed  a*  an  exclusive  prerogative  bt  him- 
self. It  appean  from  Pliny  (Ep.  v.  3),  that  Our 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulns. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  cantemponiy 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  captnie  of  Tny  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  Uy  ha*  beea  fx- 
aerred,  nor  do  we  find  any  allnaian  to  the  »tck  <r 
it*  author  except  in  a  tingle  line  of  the  ^liilks 
from  Pontu*.  The  suppocition,  that  the  EaUim 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apnieius  {Je  OrUufnfi, 
S  1 6)  is  the  production  in  question,  aeenis  to  ic<t 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  12*.  *x.  /'c*'.  ><•. 
16.  20.)  (W.  R] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  nsae 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Gets.  He  mads 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitellins,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  govemaeot 
of  Vitellius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  ohTipd 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  hate 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  beoune  hs 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  hije 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  aasenbCng 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  ioldicn, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  rerole- 
tion.  The  pretender,  however,  wa*  seised  sad 
brought  before  Vitellius ;  and  when  his  real  origia 
WR*  discovered,  he  wa*  executed  ■*  a  oobudco 
sUve.    (Tac.  tiiil.  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.) 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  penenage* 
in  ViigiL  (Am.  x.  562,  xil.  224,  &c.}   (U  &] 
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C&lIIIXA,a  daughter  of  king  Metabos  of  Oe 
Voham  tova  of  Pmennim.  When  her  fiither, 
•xpeBed  by  hm  mbiecti,  came  in  hi*  flight  to  the 
rner  Amaaeniu,  1m  tied  his  in&nt  dughter,  whom 
he  lad  prerioiuly  deroted  to  the  aerrice  of  Sisna, 
ta  a  fear,  and  bnried  H  aeiou  the  mer.  He 
hiiwi  If  then  twam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
pasile  beak  he  fonnd  hie  child  munjurra.  He 
taok  her  with  him,  and  had  her  •ndclcd  by  a 
Bare.  He  brongfat  her  np  in  pare  maidenhood, 
and  Ae  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  aerrants  of 
Diana,  aecoatomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tomns  she  assisted 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  by  Arans.  Diana 
atenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Anuu, 
and  to  lesene  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Vitg.  Jai. 
n.  SOS,  &&,  XL  432,  Ac,  64B,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
232.)  SerriuB  (ad  Aen.  xi.  543  and  658]  remniks, 
that  she  was  called  Camilla  becanse  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  aerrice  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
[aitttiasta  wrete  called  Camillae  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  sneh  CamiUae  as  weQ  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  ia  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius.  (ii.  21, 
Ac ;  Fest.  ».  v.  Oaatttln.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMIIXTTS,  a  Game  chief.  [Batrrtis,  No.  17.] 

CAMIliLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunOy  A 
Ac  PnriBgena. 

I.  M.  Tatavt  Cxhu.lvs,  was,  according  to 
lirj  (r.  \y,  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c,  403.  In  this  year  Liry  mentions 
cig^  consnlar  ttibones,  a  nnmber  which  does  not 


r  any  vliere  else ;  and  we  know  irom  Plutanh 
(CSsai.  1\,  that  Camilliu  waa  iDrested  with  the  cen- 
socship  befixw  he  had  bdd  imy  other  office.  From 
these  ciiniiiistanAs  it  hat  justly  been  infened,  that 
Ae  ceusuiahip  of  CamiUus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
■ina  most  be  assinied  to  the  year  a.  c.  403,  and 
ttat  LiTy,  in  hi*  Ust  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
diat  year,  indndes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Uaz.  i.  9.  S 1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
Ae second,  third,  &C.,  consular  tribunate  ofCamillus, 
■aat  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  The 
iat  bdoiiga  to  B.  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
IB  ■eotiniied  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
■ardied  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
■eeting  any  enemy  in  die  open  field,  laraged  the 
CDintty.  Hia  «cc<md  consular  tribunate  fiills  in  the 
year  &  cl  398,  in  the  coorse  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
dtcir  oBice  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Serrilius 
Fidena*  and  Camillus  were  snccessively  appointed 
intemgea. 

In  B.  c  396,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
aod  FUenatea  again  revolted,  Camillas  was  made 
dictator  fer  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
apinat  tbem,  and  he  s^ipointed  P.  Cornelius  Sdpia 
Ins  ma^iister  equitum.  Aiier  defeating  the  Folis- 
esBs  and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
■BooAeA  against  Veil,  and  succeeded  in  ledudng 
the  towm,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
siquiied  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statne  of 
Jano  Begins  mnoTcd  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
•p  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Arentine,  which  was 
tuBscualed  in  b.  c  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
haied  the  great  game*  he  had  rowed.  On  his 
irtam  ftom  Teii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
liding  in  a  diariot  drawn  by  white  hone*.  In 
K  c  394  be  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  tine,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
if  the  sehoohnaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  CamiUus,  belmgt  to  thi*  cam- 
paign. Camillas  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fpllow-dtixens,  who  were  so  mnch  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sop. 
rendercid  to  the  Romans.  (Lir.  t.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  Ti.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillas  consul  on  thi* 
occarion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Phitardi,  he  was  nerer  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  a  c:  S91,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrez  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  thu  year  he  wns  ac- 
cas3d  by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleins, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veil ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
niuvoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungratefiil  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came ;  for  the  Oauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  was  token 
by  ikt  baibaiians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  CamiQuB,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
deo,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  cnriato,  nnd  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  b.  c 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  roagister 
equitnm,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  Aliia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Oauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  core  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veil,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  pEm,  and  then  Camillas  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  B.  c.  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consnlar 
tribunes ;  and,  as  m  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  diificulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Se> 
villus  Ahala  his  magiiter  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequions  were  also 
conquered  near  Bolo,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sntrium,  which  hod  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  maimer.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  B.  c  386  Caniillas  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dietatonbip  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Annates  and  Etruscans.  In  a  a  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillas,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  hit  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  Sight  drew  him  into  • 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  Dut  Ca- 
miUus now  appeared,  compelled  the  {iigitiret  to 
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(Und,  led  them  lack  to  battle,  and  guned  a  eora- 
plete  Tictory.  Hereupon  Camilliu  receired  oiden 
to  make  war  npon  the  Tuiealant  for  having  aaaist- 
ed  the  Voliciant ;  and,  notirithBtanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Hedullinaa,  CamiUiu  again  ehoie  him 
a*  hie  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  hit  diigmoe.  Tfaii  generality  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  B.  c.  368,  when  the  patriciana  were  rewired 
to  make  a  laat  eSbrt  against  the  rogationi  of  C. 
Licinina  Stole,  the  lenate  appointed  CamiUua,  a 
fiuthfnl  inpporter  of  the  patriciani,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  Hia  magiater  equitum  wat  L.  Aemi- 
lioa  Uameicinua.  But  Camillna,  who  probably 
BW  that  it  waa  hopeleu  to  ntiat  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeiana,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlins  waa  appointed  in  hia  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  ObuIb  broke  out,  Camilliis,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  uie  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Qainctius  Pennus,  He  gained  a  great  victoiy, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
yeata  later,  B.  c,  365,  he  died  of  the  phgue.  Ca- 
miUoa  is  die  gnat  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  nntii 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail  Hia  history,  as  rebited  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  tinditionnl  fable,  and  requires  a 
CMdhl  critical  sifting.  (PluL  Lift  of  Ccanllia; 
Lit.  t.  10,  12,  U,  17,  19,  *c,  81,  32,  46,  49-65, 
Ti  1-4,  6,  ftb,  18,  &C.,  22,  &C.,  38,  42,  viL  1 ; 
Died.  xiv.  93;  Rutrop.  i.  20 ;  Vol  Max.  ir.  1.  %  2; 
OelliuB,  xvii.  21;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32,  da  Re  PmU.  I 
8,  TutaU.  L  37,  Fragm.  p.  462 ;  Atcou.  pro  Sanr. 
p.  30,  ed.  OrellL) 

2.  Sp.  Funics  Camiu.08,  a  son  of  No.  I. 
'When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  B.  c.  867, 
Camillns  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
Tested  with  it.    (LiT.  vii.  1 ;  Suld.  f.  r.  npaUnt/).) 

3.  L.  FuRiuR  M.  r.  Camillus,  a  son  of  Koi  1. 
In  B.  c.  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Pupillius  Laenos,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Purine  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  waa  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  lentinienla  as  his  fiither,  did  not  accept 
the  name*  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  thenuelrcs 
aa  candidate*  for  the  consulship,  and  thu*  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  gjren  to  pntridans  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  hun  to  the  consulship  in  B.  a  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appiiu  Clandios  Craasnt  at  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  daring  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Oallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sola  consul,  caoscd  the  command  agunst 
the  Oauls  to  be  given  to  himself  *irtra  aorfam. 
Two  legions  were  bfi  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  dirided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinorius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Comillns  routed  the  Oaiils  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refiige  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  bmons  in 
Roman  stoiy  for  the  single  combat  of  H.  Vale- 
rias Corm*  with  a  bold  and  preanmptuons  QauL 
After  the  battle,  Camillas  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  loi  oxen  and  a  golden 
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Comillnt  then  joined  the  pwtar  Piaaiits 
on  the  coast ;  bat  nothing  of  any  impeitaaec  wm 
accomplished  waintt  the  Oraefcs,  who  sosd  sftrr 
disappeared.  (Liv.  riL  24-26 ;  Cie.  De  Smut  12; 
OelLix.  11.) 

4.  L.Fi7Bii78Sr.  r.  M.K.CAKaLin,tsa«fN« 
2,  consul  in  B.  c.  838,  together  with  C.  Uiaam. 
He  fought  in  this  year  sooeessfiillT  against  tb<  Tt- 
bnrtinei,  and  took  their  town  Tibor.  The  two  cue- 
sals  nnited  completed  the  subjugation  at  I^tiaa ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eqa» 
trion  tiatuet,  then  a  ran  distinction,  were  snued 
to  them  m  the  foram.  Camillas  fiuther  diilis- 
guiahed  himself  by  advising  hia  coantiitu  tt 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  &  c  S2S  kt 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  wilk 
D.  Junius  Brutus  ScaeTO.  In  this  year  war  wis 
declared  against  the  Vestiniana,  and  Camillas  sk- 
toined  Somnium  for  hi*  province ;  but  wUle  W 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  s  » 
vere  illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nnminste  L.  Pifiria 
Curtor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  vuL  13, 
16,  &e.,  29;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  5.) 

5.  M.  Funiua  Camiixus,  consul  in  A.  D.  8  (FsA 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  A.  d.  17,  the  Nnmidian  TaE&iiait, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Namidiant  tad 
Manretaniana.  ft  is  exprctaly  (tated,  that  ifta 
the  lapte  of  sevenl  centuries,  he  waa  the  first  whs 
revived  the  military  feme  of  the  Fnrii  Oib3E. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  hsoooied 
him  with  tiie  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distiactka 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impanity  ai 
account  of  his  nnaasnming  chaiacter.  (Tae.  Am 
u.  52,  iil  20.)  • 

6.  M.  Fvnius  Camillcs,  mmamed  Sciaoin- 
ANtm,  waa  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiheriai,  i.  b 
82,  together  with  Cn.  Domitina.  At  the  bc|is- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudins  he  was  kgitt  d 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  hi*  kgioo*,  pnUly 
in  the  hope  of  mising  himself  to  the  thnae.  ht 
be  was  conquered  on  the  fiflh  day  after  tht  k|i*- 
ning  of  the  insurrection,  A.  D.  ^2,  sent  fate  eiilt 
and  died  in  a.  d.  68,  either  of  an  illness,  «r,  is 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tab  is*. 
Ti  l,xii.  52,  Am<.L89,  ii.  75;  SnetCloAIS-) 

7.  Fviuus  Cahuldi,  likewiae  tanosd  Sc»- 
BONiANUs,  wa*  tent  into  exile  by  the  enptnt 
Claudin*,  together  with  hi*  mother  Junit,  a.  n^ 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  tin 
when  (Radius  was  to  die.  (Tac  ^*a- xi>- ^^ 
HiM.  U.7&.)  [L.&] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  |iM- 
cnlar  friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  cfinica  ■ 
hit  woridlr  prudence  and  judgment,  tod  thn 
consulted  nim  on  matten  of  bntinea  tad  kv. 
At  Cicen't  table  be  wat  a  frequent  goett,  vd  «a 
remarkable  for  hit  lore  of  newa,  and  exti^M  p^ 
tonal  neatness.  His  name  often  acors  ia  ■* 
letten  of  Cicero  (ad  AU.  v.  8,  vi.  1, 5,  xl  It.  33. 
xiiL  6,  38,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5, 14),  fata  lat 
of  which  («f  FiMM.  T.  20)  it  appeart,thaiaBab| 
wat  contultad  by  Cicero  npon  a  matter  *'**''''} 
with  the  jiu  prttediaiorimm,  which  wa*  a  U****  * 
the  revenue  hiw  of  Rome, and  wa* •« ditoh"" 
intricate  that  tome  juritt*  *peciany  delated  tMi- 
selves  to  iu  study.  (Diet.  ijMal.  m.  /Va«X  J-"'*' 

CAMI'SSARES,  a  Carian,  bdier  «f  ni«*J| 
was  high  in  fiivour  with  Artoxerxes  II.(Mii"*"/> 
by  whom  he  was  made  atiap  of  a  part  if  Cili(" 
bordering  on  Caffadoda.    He  fell  in  tkt  W  " 
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Aitunm*  against  the  Cadaaii,  a.  c  385,  and  wtu 
toateiei  m  hii  aatnpy  by  hu  mi.  (Nep.TJat  1 ; 
onp.  Mod.  XT.  8,  10 ;  Phit.  AHaa.  24.)  [E.  E.I 
CAHOENAE.  [Cahsnab.] 
CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Tangri 
in  the  var  of  Cirilia  agauut  the  Romans,  in  A.  o. 
71.  (Tae.  HitL  W.  660  [I*  8.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Rotinn  jmUt,  quoted  in  the 
Bigat,  once  by  Valena  (pig.  38,  tit  I,  t.  47),  and 
gate  by  Pomponioi.  (Dig.  40,  tiL  5,  ai  34.  §  I.) 
At  both  Valens  and  Pomponras  lired  about  the 
time  of  Uadriaii  and  Antoninua  Pina,  Campsniis 
pnbaUy  floniiahed  about  the  commencement  of 
tiw  leeond  eentnry.  Both  Use  peaiages  quoted 
fan  him  relate  to/iifaMoimRun. 

A  Coeedn*  Campnnna,  to  whom  was  addretied 
a  meript  of  the  emperoia  Seremt  and  Antoninos 
(D%.  36,  tit.  1,  a.  29),  mut  hare  been  of  Uter 
tee,  thoi^  he  ia  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Beftnudoi.  (Menag.  Amoen.  Jwr.  c  SB;  Maian- 
■u,  «<  30  yClM,  u   p.  197.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CAUPASPK,  called  Pancaste  (noyniirrq) 
^  Adiao,  and  Pocate  (Ilanbii)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
na,  the  bvourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
&tt  with  whom  he  ia  said  to  hare  had  intercourse. 
ApeUea  heing  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  point 
Carapsspe  naked,  fell  in  loTe  with  her,  whereupon 
Aiuoader  gsTe  her  to  him  as  a  present,  Accord- 
iag  to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apellea*  oele- 
bnted  pictnie  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
•nocding  to  otheia  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
pmting.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  34 ;  PUn.  H.  N. 
xxxT.  10.  a.  36.  §  1-2  ;  Ladan,  Inmg.  7  ;  Athen. 
xiB.  p.  491 ;  eomp.  ANADYOiiraix.) 

CAMPE  (Kii^wi)),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
PWited  in  Tartama  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
fSitA  by  Zens  when  be  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclop*  against  the  Titans.  (ApoUod.  L  2.  §  1.) 
Diodoras  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
Mne,  which  was  shm  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nwons  (ZMoBjw,  ZTiii.  237,  &c)  identifies  with 
•keSmner.  [L.  &] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 

iegioa,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Oalba 

■coding  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus, 

(«ti41.)  [L.S.] 

CANA.    [Candh,  Q.  GKLLros.] 

CANACE  (Kaniani),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 

fouete,  whoioe  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn. 

■  Cer.  100),  who  had  seYeral  childrni  by  Poa«don. 

(ApoDod.  L  7.  §  3,  Ac.)     She  entertained  an  un- 

natiual  lore  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 

"••"unt  was  killed  by  her  own  bther ;  but  accord- 

lag  to  others,  she  herself  as  well  as  Macareus, 

put  sn  end  to  her  life.    (Hygin.  Fab.  238,  242; 

Or.tfsr.n,)  [US.] 

.  CA'NACH  US  (Kin^oi).    I.  A  Sicyonian  ai^ 

l^abogt  wboM  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 

f>ra>led,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 

*■><<  hare  been  executed  before  OL  7S,  and  an- 

ft^  80  years  hiter,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 

■linipaisible.     The  &ct  is,  that  there  were  two 

"*■•<•  of  the  name  of  Canaehus,  both  of  Sicyon, 

"■<!  ^hably  grandfiither  and  grandson.    This  was 

'»<  nggcsted  by  Schom  ({/«&.  d.  Slud.  d.  Orieck 

KtaOtr,  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  {EpoeJu 

J^  n.  38-44),  K.  0.  MHller,  and  Biickh,    The 

**'k  which  must  hare  been  finished  &  c  480,  was 

*  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Phileaius  at  MDetus, 

™>  ttatoe  having  benn  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 

Xout  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  &c  479.    Miil- 
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ler  (KumlUatt,  1821,  N,  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  hare  been  executed  before  &  c  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Daieins ;  but  Thieneh  (Le.)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  Tery  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  hare  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  c  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  daring  which  Canachns  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Gallon, 
whose  contemponry  he  is  called  by  Pansanias  (rii. 
1 8..  g  6).  He  was  likewise  contempotanr  with 
Agehidas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [AosLA- 
dab]  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enhannonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (mAirrf^irm)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxzir.  8. 
a,  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
irory  (Pans,  ii,  10,  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  rery  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognise  the  artist  (Psus.  l.e., 
ix,  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
peifbnnances,  see  Calahis. 

2,  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  andents.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  a.  c  405.   (Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)    [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  JOANNES  ('luinn,,  Koiwdi), 
lired  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siego  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Mttrad  II.  in  a.d.  1422  (a.  h.  826), 
The  tide  of  it  is  Anfyiiirir  wtpi  roi  h  Ktuntamt- 
nvw6Kn  yrfxtv6ro$  iro\inav  frard  ri  aviK  tfror 
(a.  m.  693U),  St  i  'A/uivpiT  Ilftt  (Bci)  mpiiitn 
Tiarrp  firrd  Iwifuta  fiaptlas,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  AUar- 
tius,  together  with  Oeotgins  Aciopolita  and  Joel, 
and  Hccoinpanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douia,  Paris,  1651,  fi>l.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1 838,  with  a  new 
Latin  transhition.  (Fabric.  IXbl.  Grate,  rii.  pp. 
778,774.)  [W,P.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kai4<iarq),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  hod  Mcroe  for  its  metiopolia. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  hod 
weakened  the  Romans,  She  advanced  into  the 
ThehaTd,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Fetronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Oallns  in  the  goremment  of  the  prorince, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  leas  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Psclcha,  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  Utter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Somas,  and  who  received 
them  farourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  bad  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  fiivours  lu  with  the  information 
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that  ike  wai  blind  of  one  eys.  (Stnb.  z<riL  pp. 
819— «21;  Dion  Qui.  liii.  29,  Ur.  5.)  Her 
name  uemi  to  hare  been  oommon  to  all  the  queen* 
of  Aethiopia  (Plin.  H.  N.  n.  29  ;  Joaeph.  Ant. 
viii.  6.  §  6 ;  Acta,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appaan  iixnn 
Eonbiiu  {Hi*.  Ecd.  iL  I.  §  10),  that  it  WB(  ciu- 
tomarjr  ia  the  Aethiopian*  to  be  goreined  by 
women,  thoDsh  Oecnmeniui  think*  (Onwii.  n 
ite<*,  L  e\  uat  CandarB  was  only  the  common 
name  of  tne  queen-mothen,  the  nation  regatding 
the  nm  alone  as  their  fiither  and  king,  and  their 
prinoea  a*  the  siin'*  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Ko^odAirr),  known  al*a 
among  the  Greek*  by  the  name  of  llynilua,  wa* 
the  but  Heradeid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotn*  and  Jutin,  he  wa*  ex- 
tremely prpnd  of  hi*  wife'*  bmuty,  and  inaiated 
on  exhibiting  her  nnreiled  charm*,  bnt  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Oyge*,  hi*  fiirourite  officer. 
Oyge*  wa*  aeen  by  the  queen  a*  he  wa*  *tealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  ibe  *ammoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  Tengeanoe,  and  bade  him 
chooae  whether  he  would  undergo  the  puni*hment 
of  death  hinuel^  or  would  conaent  to  murder  Can- 
daule*  and  receire  the  kingdom  togetlieT  with  her 
hand.  He  choae  the  latter  alteinatifv,  and  b»- 
came  the  founder  of  the  dynaaty  of  the  Mermn»- 
dae,  about  a.  c.  715.  In  PUto  the  (tory,  in  the 
fom  of  the  well-known  &ble  of  the  ring  of  Qygcs, 
aenre*  the  purpoae  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  *tory  of  Heradotof, 
neaka  in  another  of  Oyge*  a*  making  war  agunst 
Caadaule*  with  the  hap  of  *ome  Carian  anzilia- 
rie*.  (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Juat.  L  7;  Plat  ii 
SgnA.  li.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  lia  Q^  iii.  9 ;  PloL 
Qiatll.  Grate.  IS,  Sj/fnpa*.  i.  5.  g  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
wall'a  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaole*  ia  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  paaiage*  a*  having  given 
Buhuchus  the  painter,  a  huge  aum  of  money 
C  pari  rependit  auro")  for  a  picture  repreaenting 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  38, 
zxxr.  8 ;'  comp.  DiO.  ofAni.  p.  682.)         [£.  £.] 

CA'NDIOUS  {KiAiSos),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperor*  Commodus 
and  Severn*,  about  a.  o.  200,  and  wmte  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  ia  re&rred  to  by  Eusebiu*. 
(//u^  EcaL  V.  27  ;  comp.  Hieronym.  he  Scriptor. 
Ecd.  48.)  [U  a] 

CA^NOIDUS,  an  Arian  who  aouriahed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  author  of  a 
tract  **  De  Oenenitione  Divina,"  addreaaed  to  hia 
friend  Marina  Victorinna,  who  wrote  in  reply  "De 
Geneiatione  Verbi  Divini  aive  Confututorium  Can- 
didi  Aiiani  od  eundem."  Mabillon  publijihed  iu 
hia  Analccta  (Pari*,  1685,  fol)  a  "Fragmentura 
Epiatolae  Condidi  Ariani  ad  Morium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudin  iint  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  "  De  Geneiatione  Diviiia."  Both 
are  printed  iu  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viiL  [VicTuRiNua]  (Oudin,  Z>e  &r^  £co{. 
voL  i.  p.  528 ;  Schfinemann,  BiU.  Patrnm  Laima- 
rum,  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lip*.  1792.)      [W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAVKVS  (KirSOot'lfuvpo,), 
a  Byiantine  hi*torian,  a  native  of  laauria,  whence 
hi*  autname  Iiaurua.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anaataaiu*,  and  held  a  high  pnUic  office 
in  hi*  native  country.  He  i*  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Chiiatian,  which  i>  iu- 
ferred  from  hia  advocating  the  decreea  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Chaleedon.  Hia  hiatory  of  the  Byiantine 
empire,  in  three  booki,  which  i*  now  loat,  began 


1 


with  the  electian  of  the  enpexer  I^o  the  TVoda, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zoo  Ac  laaiiaL 
It  therefen  embneed  the  period  6aa  i.  d.  457 1> 
491.  A  Mimmaiy  of  it*  oonteot*  ia  |«CKiied  ia 
Photin*  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  ^  isdabted 
for  the  bw  &ct*  oonceming  the  life  of  Canfidai 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  ccoMn  tka 
atyla  of  the  hiatorian  for  ita  aSectation  <f  pdiiil 
beantiea.  A  amall  fiagmant  of  the  «<ck  ia  yn- 
aerved  bj  Snidaa  (<: «.  x'fi-)-  "^^  f"^*^  ^ 
ment*  of  Candidna  are  printed  in  the  appeadii  ta 
"Edogae  Hiatorioonim  de  Rebt  35*.,'  td.  UMe, 
which  form*  an  appendix  to  "  Ezcetpl*  de  Up- 
tioniba*,  &&"  ed.  D.  HoeadieliB*,  pohliakcd  kf  C 
A.  Fabntiu,  Pari*,  1648.  They  an  alai  oMaiBid 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippo*.  EaiaLpin*,&e.  pabKM 
in  the  Bonn  oollection  <^  Byaantine  wiiten  {Cauf. 
Hank^  Bg*.  Rer.  Ser^  iL  3,  p.  672,  *c:  Faknc. 
BiU.  Gran.  viL  p.  543.)  (L  &] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPKCyNIUS^  on*  tf  tk 
oonaular  envoy*  despatched  by  Didiua  Jebm 
and  the  aenate  in  A.  o.  192,  for  the  pmpoae  of  is- 
dttdng  the  troop*  of  Septimin*  Several  to  atandfli 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  apohbeof- 
my.  Not  only  did  Candida*  fiul  in  acrwnfMiag 
the  object  of  hi*  miaainn,  bat  he  voy  aumj; 
eacaped  being  pnt  to  death  by  the  aoldim,  wW  r- 
collectad  the  hanhnea*  be  had  focmaly  diifkjid 
toward*  thoae  onder  his  command.  We  iai  lua, 
nevertheleaa,  at  a  aubaeqnent  period  (193)  ai(%- 
ed  a*  a  legate  by  Severn*,  firat  in  As*  Miagi, 
■gain*t  Peicenniu*  Niger,  and  afterwaida  {\H) 
■gainat  the  Arabiana  ai^  other  barbanoa  triba  <a 
the  confine*  of  Syria  and  Meeopotamia.  Oa  M 
occaaion*  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  hia  edwk- 
tion*  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  4a;  «■ 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaca;  *iid,Ktii| 
in  conjunction  with  Lataranoa,  he  reduced  to  ak- 
mi**ion  the  turbulent  chieb  <i  Adiaben*  1*4  O*- 
roene.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxiii.  16,  bcxiv.  6,  Inr.J: 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.J 

CANDYBUS  (KirSBCst),  a  aon  of  Deaota, 
bom  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lycia,«a*Win<J 
to  have  received  ite  name.  (Steph.  Byi.  *.•.)  [I<'^] 

CANG'TUUS  (VJiwifios),  two  mythical  pern*- 
ages,  one  a  aon  of  Lycaon,  and  the  aeccod  theia 
of  Athu  and  fiuhcr  of  Caathu*  in  Euboe*,  6« 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chiicii  ilaiM 
ite  name.  (ApoUod.  iii.  8.  §  1;  ApoUoa.  BMi. 
78;  Stcah.x.p.447.)  (I^^l 

CAM'DIA,  who«i  teal  name  wai  Gnufilii, « 
we  learn  iixim  the  acholiaata,  w*s  *  ^<*f*^ 
lietaiia  beloved  by  Hoiace ;  but  when  ihc  dexn 
him,  he  revenged  himaelf  upon  her  by  b«Uii«  hr  T 
to  contempt  a*  an  old  aorcereaa.  Thiairaath>«li>^ 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodea,  and  of  the  SUi  Saw 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  is  the  Iftk** 
of  the  lat  book  i*  nppoaed  te  refer  to  Uwaet**^ 
Hoiace  attaeka  her  by  the  name  of  Caaidi*  beoaie 
her  real  name  Grati(Ua  conveyed  the  idea  af  <■■' 
wa*  ple**ing  and  agreeable,  while  the  •aiaiat4  ■> 
wa*  aiaociated  with  any  haira  and  old  afjs.  ((^ 
Hor.&<.ii.  1.  48;  ScbiLAcr.aadCntik*'* 
and  (Kf  &t  L  8.  24.) 

P.  CANl'DIUS  CRASSUS.    [CaAi.i»l 

CANI'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  eoiiial  i»  »•'' 
285  and  273.     [Claudius.]  .    , 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  ia  sot  aeatM" 
in  early  Roman  hiatory.  It  came  into  t>>^,'* 
the  beginning  of  the  aecond  century  betn  £•'*' 
C.  Caniniua  Rebiloa,  praetts  ia  B.  c  171,*"'" 
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CANOBUS. 

Cm  mnnbrr  of  tbe  gent  who  obtained  any  of  the 
camle  oSeaa ;  but  tbo  fint  Caainiiu  who  wu  con- 
nl  «ii  C  Ouuniiu  RebUiu  in  B,  &  45.  The  chief 
tusilia  an  those  of  Oallci  and  RisiLOs :  we 
tito  meet  with  the  nuname  of  Sathius,  lud  a 
Caninina  SaUnitiua  ia  mentioned  who  waa  adopted 
hj  aome  member  of  ihia  geni.    [Sallustil-s.] 

C  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rstilioa  RoAu,  when  he  waa  aecuaed  by  M. 
Aenilhia  Seannu  in  B.  c:  1 07.  Cicero  relate*  an 
annaiag  tale  of  how  this  Onina  waa  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracoae,  of  the  name  of  Pythioa,  in 
the  pnrehaae  of  aome  property.  (Cie,  de  Orat  it 
69,dtQf  iiL  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.    [RpFrs.] 

CANNUTIUS.     [Canutiusl] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANCPUS  (Kiyt^ot  or  Ki- 
fimi),  according  to  Grecian  atory,  the  helmaman 
of  Menelaoa,  who  on  hia  retnm  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  conaequeooe  of  the  bite  of  a  anake,  and 
*ai  buried  by  Menelaoa  on  the  aite  of  the  town  of 
Canobaa,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
irn.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Namt.  8 ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
Ac;  SAiA.  ai  Aaiam.  V.  H.  xr.  IS;  Steph.  Byz. 
1.  e^  Tac  AmtaL  ii.  60 ;  Dionya.  Perieg.  1 3 ;  Amm. 
UaieeD.  xziL  16  ;  Serr.  ad  Virs.  Georg.  iv.  287.) 
Aoewding  to  aome  accounta,  Canobna  waa  worahip- 
ped  ia  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  waa  rcpreaent- 
ed  in  the  abtqie  of  a  jar  wiu  imall  feet,  a  thin 
Beck,  a  awollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
pkan.  AmoaraL  §  IDS;  Rufin.  Hilt.  Bcdu.  iL  2S  ; 
Said.  i.  e.  Kiawvot.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  dirinity  with  the  Greek  hem  Canobua  is 
•f  ooorae  a  mere  fiction,  and  waa  looked  upon  in 
Uui  Sdit  even  by  some  of  the  oncienta  themaelvea. 
(Aiiatid.  Oral.  Att/ypL  vol.  iL  p.  359,  &e.  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jus  with  the  head  either  of  aome  animal  or  of  a 
aimaa  Wng  at  the  tmx,  and  adorned  with  imagea 
rf  goda  aad  hieroslyphica.  ( Diteriplim  <U  riiffspl*, 
i  pL  10,  iL  pL  §6,  92 ;  Montfaucon,  CAntiquilt 
fplit.  vol.  iL  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)  Such  Jars  ore 
alio  leen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Cnnobian,  coins. 
(VaClant,  HuL  PluUm.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
ha<«  bem  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptiana  m 
perfgnning  reli^oo*  rites  and  laerifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  aome  deities  were  aymbolically  repreaentcd 
in  thia  manner ;  bat  a  particular  jar-god,  aa  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
donbtfuL  Modem  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobua  may  be  aome  other  divinity 
woii^ipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapia,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobua.  But  the  whole 
snbject  ia  involved  in  utter  obacniity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  PoKlh.  Atgffit,  iJL  p^  151 ;  Hug,  f/stemot- 
ai^iai  ii&er  dot  Mgfhu,  fte. ;  Crenxer,  Diomma, 
p.  109,  &c  Synbot.  L  p.  225,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
moat  iUuatriona  of  the  Byiantine  bmiliea.  It  ia 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Conatantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  auppoaed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
eeiitnry.  There  are  at  preaent  tevcral  Greek  noblea 
who  atyle  themaelvea  princea  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  ia 
very  doubtfbl  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  deacendanta  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

J.  The  fint  Cantaenzenns  who  became  distin- 
guiahed  in  hiatory  waa  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
Beet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenua,  He  be- 
aieged  Laodiceui,  and  waa  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107- 

2.  JoANNXsCANTACVZXNtlSitheaonorgnmdsoo 
of  No.  I,  married  Maria  Comncna,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenua  Sebaatocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenns,  and  wna  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turka-Seljukt  about  1174. 

3.  Makiixl  Cantacvzxnu«,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  JojiNNKt)  CANTACtnsNOR,  pethap*  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenua, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angclus,  whose  sitter  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  waa  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
riana  after  1195, 

5.  Thxodorur,  pcrhapa  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  tbe  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Com.-ienus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


(•  Manvu.  Cantacuzinus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 
to  the  year  1261 :  hi*  children  probably  wen, 


'  Caatacuzenna,  piaefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
tUity  years  of  age,  daring  the  reign  of  Andronico* 
U.,tha  eider  (1283— 132B);  married  Theodora  P«- 
h*alogina(Taichaiiiota),  who  died  in  1342. 


r 


2.  Cantacaxenuai 
Nicephoru*. 


"1 
3.  A  daiijjhtci 


I VI.  CantBenxenua,  emperor  in  1S47. 
[JoAXita*  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  dangh- 
tar  of  Andronien*  Asan  Pratovastiaritta,  and 
gnnddaughter  of  Joanne*  Aaan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


2.   Nicephoma 
Sebastociator. 


3k  A  dangfaler,  married  Cou- 
■tantinns  Acnpolita. 


Matthaena  Aaanra  Cantoeo- 
leinia,  co-«mperor  in  1 355, 
and  didtoated  in  the  same 
ymr.  [Mattraku*.]  He 
died  beibre  his  father.  He 
■uiried  Irene  Pabeologina. 


Thomas. 
Manuel,  dnke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

Andnnicna, 
died  1348. 


S.  Maria,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
rua  Doeas 
Angelas, 
despot  of 
Acamnnia. 


Theodoia, 

1 
7.  Helena, 

married 

Uftinod 

Umhan^ 

Joannes  V 

saltan  of 

Palaeo- 

theToiVa- 

logaa. 

Osmanlis. 
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CANULEIUS. 


CANUSIUS. 


I 


1.  JoMinn,   2.  Deroetriui     3.  George  Suche-     4.  Theodora, 
deapot  Sebasto-  tai.    a     gnat  a  nun, 

erator,  general      and 

adminL 


5.  Helena,  mairied  6.  Inne,  manied 
Darid  Conmenni,  Oeoige  Baa- 
but  emperor  of  kowici,  piiace 
Tnhixond.  of  Serna. 


Manuel,  prince  of  Mewene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammud  IL  about  li60.    He  fled  to  Hiii^aij, 
where  he  died.    He  married  Haria,  anmamed  Clachia,  but  no  iasoa  ia  known. 


There  are  iereral  other  Contacnzeni  eonipkomil 
in  Byiantine  hiatory,  vhoae  parentage  cannot  be 
oonectly  eatabliihed.  (Du  Caoge,  FanuUae  Bfxtm- 
time,  p.  258,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CAH^ITHARUS  (Kdi^apot),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  •.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
tiling  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Synunachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Coiitharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  waa  a  contemporary  of  Phito,  the  comic  poet. 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Synunachia,  we 
poueis  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  via.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  Apostol.  i.  v.  'AfdSun  aJAirnfr; 
Pullujc,  iv.  Gl),  and  Tereus.  fAtheiL  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  s.  e.  'Afqroio.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  Vlifiaim  and 
the  'Ai^Uvfi,  no  fiagments  are  extant.  (Meineke, 
HitL  CnL  Cbm.  Graec  p.  251.)  [h.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KMapot),  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  ue  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Kutycliides.  (Pans.  ri.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(//.M  xxxiT.  8.  a,  19),  Uiere  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  &  c.  800.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Ouithams,  as  ia  probable,  his  fiither  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  {L  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydetni,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  a,  c,  430,  Cantbarus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  268,  He  seems  to  hare  excelled 
in  athletea.  (Pans,  tl  8.  8  3,  tL  17,  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (Kdi^et),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canetbns  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Enboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  78 ;  Orph. 
AtyoH.  139;  VaL  Fbce.  L  45a)  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  killed  in  Ubya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
ins.  (Hygin,  Fab.  14;  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv.  1495; 
VaL  Fbcc  vi.  317,  vU.  422.)  [L.  S.J 

h.  CANTl'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  ponti&i  committed  incest  with  a  Vesbd 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  &  c.  216,  and  was 
flo^ied  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontiCex 
maximnSL    (Lir.  zxli,  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  293, 
■censed  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp,  Carvilius  Max- 
imns,  the  eonqneior  of  ue  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  z,  46.) 

CANULEIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  eariy  as  well  as  the 
hUter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Oens  is  Divaa :  all  the  other  Conuleii  an 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.    [Canulbujb,] 

CANULEIUS,  1,  C.  CiiNULUoa,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  eatablishins  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.      He  also  proposed  a  bw 


giving  the  people  the  option  ot  chooaiiig  the  ecB- 
snla  from  either  the  patriciana  or  the  pleb* ;  bat  ta 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  pfebo.  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  militaiy  tiibnacs, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifieiently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consols.  (Liv, 
iv.  1 — 6  ;  Cic.  <U  Rtp.  iL  37  ;  Flonia,  i.  25  ; 
Dionyfc  xi  57,  58.) 

2,  M,  CANULSiin,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
a.  c.  420,  accuaed  C,  Sempranins  Atratinna,  whs 
had  been  consul  in  B.  c.  423,  on  aoooont  ef  his 
miscondoct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [AnLATixvs, 
No.  5.]  Canuleios  and  his  coDeagnca  intnidaued 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  oiF  an  aaa^gmneiit 
of  the  public  land.     (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3,  L.  Canolbidb,  one  of  the  five  Ronan  le- 
gates sent  by  Uie  senate  to  the  Aelolian*,  &c. 
174.    (Uv,  zU.  25.) 

4,  Canulbids,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  ^gpyt  pre- 
viously to  B.  c.  160.     (Polyh.  xxxi.  18.)      ' 

6,  C.  Canolxiur,  tribune  of  the  pieba,  B.  c  i 
100,  accused  P,  Furiiis,  who  was  so  mnch  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  befece 
he  commenced  his  defence,  (Appian,  B.  C  L  33  ; 
comp.  Cic  jm  Ralir.  9  ;  Dion  Casa.  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulxiui),  one  of  the  puUkani,  engaged 

in  iiuming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  | 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  was  | 
governor  of  Sicily,  B.  u  73^7  U  (Cicl  Vot.  ii,  I 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Candlbidb,  defended  by  Hortenoasaad 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cat 
BnO.  92.) 

8.  Candlbivs,  mentioned  in  one  of  CicovH 
letters  in  b.  c,  49  (cui  AiL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  on-        | 
known. 

9.  L.  Candlxius,  one  of  Caesar^  legates  ia  lbs 
war  with  Pompey,  B.  c  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  iats 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  com.  (Coea.  B.  C  ■ii.4'1) 

CANUS,  Q.  OELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Paa- 
poniua  Atticns,  was  struck  out  of  the  proseriptiea 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  firiendak^ 
of  the  latter  with  Atiicus.  (Nepoa,  Att.  10;  cooip. 
Cie.  ad  AU.  xiii.  31,  xv,  21.)  The  Cana  to  wbase 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  yonng  Q.  Cicen^ 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  uiia  OeUina  Caaas, 
(Ad  AU.  xiu.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  phDoKipher,  wha 
promised  hU  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  Ui 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  aoal 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  ia  said  to  have  iiilfiUed 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  kit 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (iSenec,  de  Ammi 
Ihutgm.  14  ;  Pint.  ap.  SfmeeU.  p,  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  or  OANU'SIUS {rvJrm),it- 
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pnaHj  t,  Gnek  faistorian,  who  aeenu  to  bars 
Ina  a  contonpararj  of  Jnliiu  Cacaar ;  for  it  i*  on 
tk  totbcrity  of  Ganunaa  that  Plntaich  {diet.  22) 
icJatet,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  lupplicotion 
w  ictoont  of  the  luoceufii]  proGeedings  of  Cactor 
ia  Gaol,  &  c.  S6,  Cato  declared  that  Caeaar  ought 
U)  be  delircred  up  to  the  barbariani,  to  atone  for 
Ilk  TKilation  of  the  lam  of  nationt  [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUa,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  waa  bom 
ii  the  aine  year  aa  Cicero,  a  c.  106,  and  i<  de- 
Mribed  by  the  latter  aa  the  moat  eloquent  orator 
aatof  the  aenatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Solpiciiu  Rofiu,  who  waa  one  of  the  moat  celebrap 
led  oraton  of  Ua  time,  and  who  left  no  orationa 
behind  him,  P.  Canatius  compoaed  aome  and  pub- 
liahed  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpieiua.  Cann- 
tioa  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  Cioero'a  oration  for 
Clantiu*  aa  baring  been  engaged  in  the  proaccn- 
tim  of  aereral  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
diiruefal  a&ir.  (Cic  Brut.  66,  pro  CtuatU  10, 
18,21,27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
(f  the  pleba  in  the  year  that  Cacaar  waa  oaaaaai- 
aaud,  B.  c  44.  waa  a  riolent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianua  drew  near  to  Rome  towarda 
tfa«  end  of  October,  Canntiua  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  hia  intentiona ;  and 
v/aa  Octariaoua  declaring  againat  Anton}',  Canu- 
tiu  conducted  him  into  toe  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  hia  behall  Shortly  aflerwarda,  Octar 
raaiu  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Kome  i  and  when  the  latter  anmmoned  the  aenate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianua  an  enemy  of  the  atate,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutiua  and  two  of  hia  other 
(oHeacDc*  to  approach  the  Capitol,  leat  they  ahould 
pot  ueir  veto  npon  the  decree  of  the  aenate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  againat  Dec  Brutus  in  Ciaalpine 
Gaol,  Caaudaa  Imd  full  acope  for  indulging  his 
bouility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  fiuioos  manner  (mntmaa  raUe  laes- 
»&<<,  Veil  Pat.  ii  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumnrate  in  die  fdlowing  year,  b.  a  43, 
Csnutins  is  sud  by  Velleius  Paterculus  {L  c)  to 
have  been  indnded  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  bat  thia  ia  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
>n  the  Peruainian  war,  B.  c.  40.  As  Octaviaaus 
had  deserted  the  aenaunial  poi^,  Canntiua  became 
one  of  hia  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
>nd  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
10  &  c  40  i  but  fiilling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
■ore  of  Pemaia,  Canntina  was  pat  to  death  by  his 
ndeiik  (Apjnui,  B.  C.  iSL  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
I!,  12;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL  3,23,  Pkil^  iiL  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49;  Dion  Casa.  xlviil  14.) 

The  C.  Canntiua,  whom  Suetonius  {de  Oar. 
Aid  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  aa 
thia  Tl  CanaUos.  Whether  the  Canutiua  apoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus"  (c  21)  is  the 
■Be  as  either  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  different 
penon  altogether,  is  qnite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Ksnn^T),  a  son  of  Hipponons 
*nd  Astynome  or  Laodiee,  the  daughter  <i  Iphis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  ScboL  ad  Bitrip.  Plum.  181 ; 
odj'ixd.  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euodne 
or  loneiia,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
sod  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(%iio\.  adPmd.  Ol.  vi.  46 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  a) 
He  WIS  one  of  the  seven  horoet  who  marched  from 
Aigw  igaintt  Thebet,  wbeie  he  had  his  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Glectrian  gate.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Aeachyl.  Sept.  e.  Thtb.  423 ;  Pana.  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  aiege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuoua 
enough  to  aay,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeos  ahould 
not  prevent  hia  acaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  iras  ascending  the  ladder,  Zens  struck 
him  wiUi  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1172,  &c.;  comp.  Soph.  Aniiy.  133;  ApoUod.  iii  6. 
§  7;  Ov.  M<i.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
hia  wife  Euodne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  dee- 
troyed  heraelf.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Sappl. 
983,  &e.;  Philostr.  laan.  iL  31 ;  Ov.  Art  Am.  iii. 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Caponeus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Aaclepiua  waa  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argivea.    (Paua.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.    [GoRDiANin] 

CAP£LL.\,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [  W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  ANTl'STIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  I.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  onr  era, 
although  diflerent  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinus  and  the  Oordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
fieqnently  styled  Afer  OarlkaginuntU ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself^  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion "Beata  uumnnm  luba  Eliaaae  quem  videt,"  it 
aeems  certain  that  the  dty  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  compoaed  hia  book  at  Rome  when  fiir  advanced 
in  Ufe,  reat  entirely  npon  a  few  ombiguoua  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  penonal  hiator}-, 
bnt  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Borth's  Advenaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  pubUshed.  (Fabria  BibL  Lot.  iiL  c.  17.) 

The  great  wwk  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  proae  and  various  kinda  of  verae,  alter  the  fa- 
ahion  of  the  Satyra  Henippea  of  Vam  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petroniua  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  theae, 
it  probably  auggeated  the  form  into  which  Boethina 
haa  thrown  his  Conaolatio  PbUoaophiae.  It  ia  a 
voluminons  compOation,  fotmiiig  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
poedia  of  the  polite  kaming  M  the  middle  ages, 
and  ia  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  conaiat  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
aUegory,  entitled  the  Nuptiala  of  Philology  and 
Merenry,  while  in  the  remaining  aeven  an  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  aeven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  acienca.  Thua,  the  third 
book  treata  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysica  and  Ijogic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  aixth  of  Geometry,  conaiating  chiefly 
of  an  abatract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  aimple  propoaitiona  on  lines,  aurfticea,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmeiic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numben ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  laat  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  on  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  nuterials  are  iU-aelected,  iU-onangad,  and 
iU-digested ;  though  from  amidst  mnch  that  is  duU 
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and  fiiroloni,  we  can  occanonilly  extract  cnrioiu  I 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  douljt 
from   treatiaoa  which  hare  long  iince  perished. 
Thui,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  pauage  (riii. 
I  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  conttitution  of 
the  aolar  •yetem.     It  is  here  ao  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planeti  Mercury  and  Venui  tevolve 
round  the  >un,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  i*  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martiauus,  may  hare  ie- 
rived  the  first  germ  of  his  theory  &om  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  wont  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleiui  and  TertuUian.    It  is 
OTerlooded  with  br-fetched  meti^ihan,  and  ha*  all 
the  snatainod  grandiloquence,  the  pompou*  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  fiilse  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  .Uncan  school,  while  die  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.     Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.     It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.     Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  nnintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
mptions  crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.    The  (ddest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUrge  in  the  same  university.     A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capelh,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  (BiU.  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  is  described 
by  Lcland  (Oommenlar.  dt  &np<.  Brit.  p.  214); 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modem  times,  U^letus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vioenza  by  Heniicus  de  S.  Una,  m 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Frandacus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefiitory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.    This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol. ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubnvius,  1516,  fiiL;    of  Basle,  163-2,  foL;  of 
liynna,  1539, 8vo.;  of  Dasle,  with  the  scholia,  Ac, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.      But  all  these  wen 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  Svo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Huso  Orotins,  who 
wrote  his  commcnfuy  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to>  Fiancf. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.    The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  hit  "Auo- 
tores  VeL  Musicae,"  Amst  4tOi  1653 ;  the  fint 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthaid,  Bern, 
1763,  8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goetx  at  Nurembei^,8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.    The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  CoUectio  Pi- 
sanrensis,  voL  vi  p.  69. 

The  polarity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  fln-gorius  Turonetisis,  Joannes  tiarift- 
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buriensis,  Nioolans  Clemangins,  and  sihera  A 
number  of  dever  emendations  will  be  fianid  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsins  upon  Ovid ;  and  Honker,  in  his 
commentary  on  Hyginns,  has  given  seveial  iiipi» 
tant  readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  sa 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jscobs  ia 
Ersek  and  Oraber's  Encyclopiidie.         [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  eqne^ 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  DomitiUa,  sftervanU 
the  wife  of  Venaaian.  (SneL  Vap.  3.)    [L.  &] 

CAPER  {Kawpn),  of  Elis,  the  son  ofcoe  Pjrths- 
gonx,  who  acqnind  gnat  renown  firam  obtainiag 
the  victory  in  vnestling  and  the  poncntiiui «  iIk 
same  day,  in  the  Olym;^  games.  (01.  142,  a.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sfirf 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  the  Mond, 
according  to  A6icanus,  who  oonqneied  in  thai 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Paus.  v.  31.  i  5, 
vi  15.  g§  S,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EXA.  d;^  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
ger; Krauae,  Odmqna,  p^  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  gramaariaa  <t 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  **de  Latinitate,"  Ac, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greateat  leapect  liy 
Chandus,  Rofinua,  Serviua,  and  others,  but  fi^ta- 
ally  by  Priaeian.  We  posieas  two  very  aboit  tnctt 
entitled  "  Flavii  Capri  gianunatici  venutissiai  ie 
Orthognphia  libellus,"  and  "Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
diis."  Barthius  [Adven.  xxi.  I,  xxxv.  9)  bu  oa- 
jectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that  th«ae  an  ■€< 
the  original  woriu  of  Caper,  but  meagre  sbiid|e- 
ments  by  a  later  hand.  Serrius  {ad  Vuf.  Am.  j. 
344)  dtcs  "Caper  in  libris  enaclrati  senatais,'' 
and  {ad  Am.  x.  377)  "Caper  in  libris  daUi  gm- 
ris."  St.  Jerome  {Adv.  Rt^im,  ii.)  speaks  of  hh 
grammatical  "commentarii **  as  a  book  in  coaMS 
use ;  and  Agroetns,  who  wrote  a  aappleracnt  ts  tJK 
"  Libellus  de  Orthognphia  et  Pro|ffMUIe  ac  M>- 
rentia  Sermonnm,*'  refrn  to  bis  annolatisai  m 
Cicera  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  nnnienai  jn- 
dnctions.  He  ia  also  frequently  ranked  aoMng  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  en  as  pti 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  dt  Tenmlio,  Ac,  Bonn,  1121.) 

Caper  was  fint  published  among  a  eoilecliai  ef 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  aboet  KT6, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  aftemrdiL 
The  beat  edition  is  that  eoolained  in  the  "  Otn- 
mat.  LnUn.  AucL  Antiqn."  by  Putaddos  {ff. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.L] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.    [Sanin.] 

CAPHA.    [Thbodobu.] 

CAPHO.    [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  fiither  of  BetiBenas  Bsaaa^  » 
Cassias  Betillinns  as  Dion  Caasins  caDs  hiia,  •■• 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execatioa  of  kis  Ht 
by  Older  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  ts  destk 
hunself  (Dion  Catsi  Kz.  25.)  (BAKiD8,p.47l,k] 

CA'PITO  (Kii»fTi»).  1.  Of  Aleiandria.  it 
called  by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  sad 
the  author  of  a  work  tftrrmi,  which  conaistal  if 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passsge  friii.  ^ 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  wptttM- 
mmror  drofunj^ierf d^iara,  from  which  he  qooMf  a 
statement  It  is  not  imprc^ble  that  the  Csfsts 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Aat^ 
logy  (v.  67,  ed.  Taadin.)  may  be  the  aaw  peom 
at  the  epic  poeL 

2.  A  native  of  Lyda,  ia  called  fay  Soidaa  (a  a 
KorfToo')  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  hiatorisa,  aad 
the  author  of  a  work  on  laauria  Clranfuci),  whiA 
conaisted,  according  to  Snidaa,  of  right  koeka,  aad 
it  frequently  referred  to  by  Strphaiiaa  <rf  ^»'- 
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tiiOL  Tk*  htter  writer  (<.  v.  V(HaSa),  qnotc*  the 
MKnth  iotik  of  it ;  bat  the  leading  in  that  nu- 
Bgc  Hniu  to  be  incomct,  snd  one  MS.  has  f'm- 
tteii  of  nmauintiTm,  Thii  Capito  al»  made 
a  Greek  tnuulatian  of  tlie  iketch  of  Roman  hiatorf 
which  Eotnpias  had  drawn  up  from  lArj.  The 
tnatktion,  which  ii  mentioned  by  Snidaa  (/.  e.) 
tai  Ljrdoi  (Di  Magmtr.  Prooem.),  it  loat,  and  hi* 
«<«fc  or  woik*  on  Lyeik  and  Pbmphjrlia  hare  like- 
wiw  periihed.  (CompL  Ticbacke'a  prefiwe  to  hi* 
edilioD  of  Gotni^na,  f.  Izri.  Ac)  [U  8.] 

CA'PITO  {Stathmr),  a  phjaician,  who  probably 
lircd  in  the  fint  or  leeond  oentnry  after  Chriit, 
and  who  appeals  to  haTO  giTen  paitienkr  attention 
to  dimses  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  an 
faotcd  by  Oalen  (As  Chmpot.  Mtdkam.  tea.  Loo. 
ir.  7.  ToL  zii.  p.  731 )  and  Aetins  (ii  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perliapa  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidonis 
Capito  [AKTUUDORm],  bnt  this  is  quite  ns- 
eertam.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CAPITO,  C  ATEIUS,  was  tribone  of  the  peo- 
ple in  &  c.  S5,  and  with  his  eolleegne,  Aquijjins 
Gallos,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassns,  who  were 
coiusis  that  year.  Capita  in  particnhr  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribane  Trebonins  brought  forward, 
cmecining  the  diatribntion  of  the  prorinoes,  bnt  in 
Tsiii.  Capito  and  Oallus  afterwards  endearoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
wmiaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassns,  neTerthelesa,  oon- 
tioaed  to  make  prepontions  for  an  expedition 
•pinit  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awinl 
podigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Cmasns. 
AppuB,  the  censor,  aftepnuds  pnnished  Capito 
with  a  nota  cenaoria,  as  he  was  ehaned  with  faar- 
hig  Uricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassns  from  his  undertaking. 
!>•<«■  Caasius  (zxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  a*  tn- 
hane,  also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consols  in  &Tonr  of  Caesar  ;  bat  some  time 
■fterwarda  Cicero  (ad  Famil.  ziii.  29),  who  speaks 
ol  Um  as  his  friend,  saya  that  he  &Tonred  the 
|ty  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
B"u  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
]■*  nfened  toi,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
dechuBtion  in  broor  of  Caesar,  as  Cioera  is  at  so 
neh  fains  to  induce  Planens  to  interfere  with 
Csear  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capita,  whom  Tacitus  {Aim.  iiL  45)  calls 
s  piaetorian,  is  the  same  aa  the  one  whom  Appian 

iB.C.T.3i,  60)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
Coop.  Dion  Ous.  xxn.  42,  xzzix.  SS— 39; 
Appisn,  &  C  ii  18;  Pint.  Ovss.  19;  Cic  4e 
ttwMfc  i.  1 6.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATB'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jorist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
"Bt  a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponios  to  hare  been  more  learned  than 
l^hatiua.  L«bea,  too,  his  elder  contempoiary 
"■d  sabseqnent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
hot  had  receired  his  elementaiy  education  from 
Tnhatini,  and  had  listened  to  sll  the  other 
<^>inent  juiisU  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
"'OS,  snd  were  reckoned  the  oniamenta  of  their 
pnlMsion.  Difeing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
tant points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
•chools,  amdogous  to  the  sect*  of  philosophers, 
^fy  were  men  of  very  opposite  di^ioaitions  and 
fmai  prindplaa— Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
tuy  lefabBcn  ;  Ci^ta,  a  time-serring  adherent 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  compUisanee  of 
Capito  found  faronr  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotian  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Attn.  iii.  7A),that  he  muht  obtain 
precedence  OTer  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  4Srd  year.  He  was  consul  suBfectus  with 
C.  Vibins  Postnmus  in  a.  d.  5.  Serenl  writen 
emmeonaly  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  C*' 
pito,  who  was  consul  with  Oermanicns  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Uibeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustas  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  "  £z  his  Atains  consul 
fiiit :  Uiheo  nohiit,  qnum  oSeirctur  ei  ab  Augnato 
eansnlatus,  et  honorem  suscipere."  (Dig.  1 .  tit.  2. 
s.  2. 1  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  eommenta- 
ton  who  attempt  to  reemeile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  natorally 
be  drawn  fkt>m  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus :  "  IIU 
[Labeoni],  quod  praetunun  intra  atetit,  oommen- 
datio  ez  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consnlatum 
adeptos  est,  odium  ez  inridia  ori^tar." 

In  A.  o.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  soeeeed 
Messalla  in  the  important  office  of  "  curator  aqua- 
mm  publicanun,*'  and  this  olSce  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Fnntinas,  da  Aquatd.  102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  oontinned  in  feronr  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  IS,  after  a  fonnidahle  and  mischioTOUs  inun- 
dation rf  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntins  warn  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  rirer  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  conne  of 
the  tributaiy  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  colonise  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interest* 
would  hare  been  afiectea  by  the  dunge,  were  beard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  tha 
measore  was  rejected.     (Tae.  Attn,  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateins  Philobgus,  who  was  ■ 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  dicumstances) 
the  freedmaa  of  Oqiito.     [Aniua,  p.  392,  b.j 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Ca^ito's  life  tend 
to  jusdfy  the  imputation  of  terrihty  which  ha* 
heeni  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appean  to  have  fellen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superduoos  indnlity.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  rebting  to  new  yean'  gifts 
(Did.  af  Ant.  i.  e.  Sinna)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  nidit,  and  stradc 
him  as  of  doabtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  eelebiated  Tcrfaol 
critic*  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  indnded,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  1^  M.  Pomponius 
Msicelhu,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Ci^rita  pronounced 
that  "it  was  gmd  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  "  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Maroellus,  "  Yon  hare  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citixenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words."  (Suet,  dt  IIL  Gram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Irii.  1 7.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  bhune.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  a*  to  tha 
future,  and,  pendventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  on  emperor  so  festidious  in  his 
diction  aa  Tiberius,  might  birly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  fiill  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  jM  Zoin. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  di*- 
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ceni  the  q>irit  of  a  eourti«r,  withotit  anything  to 
all  for  aeriout  blame,  bat  Tacitaa  relate*  an  inci- 
dent which  ezhibitt  Capito  in  the  •hamefiil  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  phiying  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perverting  hit  high  authority, 
and  uring  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  conititu- 
tional  fireedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Enniua,  a  Roman  knight,  wai  accused  by  aome 
informer  of  treanon,  for  haTing  melted  down  a 
amali  ulrer  statue  of  the  empenr,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberiiu  employed  hii  right 
of  intercexion  to  itop  the  accoiation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  (uch  an  atrocioti*  delinquent  aa  L.  Ennioa. 
"  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  "  be  as  alow  aa  he 
likea  in  avenging  hia  merely  private  griefs,  bat  let 
bis  generosity  have  some  lunits — let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  ngainat  the  mock 
remonstrance  of^e  htwyer,  (Tac.  Aim.  iii.  7U.) 
Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 
A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  ^re  extract 
from  any  of  hia  worits  ocean  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  qnotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  woi^s  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  nraat  have  ex< 
isted  in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  dted  by 
Hactobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  bw,  and  that  his  public  bw  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  a.  79,  ^  1 ;  82,  a.  SO, 
I  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  is  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito's  consul- 
abip),  by  Pauliis,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
14  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  paaaage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  ia  no 
where  else  the  alighteat  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  a.  39,  $  2,  Capito  u  quoted  a*  himaelf  quo- 
ting Serviua  Sulpicius,  who  thua  appeara  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fmgmenta  of  Capito 
preacrved  in  other  authora  (Oellius,  Featua,  Nonius, 
Macrobiua).  A  collection  of  auch  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  BraaUiiah  aa«  der 
Sckriften  der  Homitekta  Jurutat,  pp.  83—92, 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  Uw, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Ca^jeclmua, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  2fi9th  book  is  cited  by  Oellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Oellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  ia  cited  (z  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatiae,  by  the  name 
Commentariua  de  Judiciis  Publicia.  Poasibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito,  collected  and  nrnoiged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurista,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Lab«»  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  Ve  I'tmHjido  Jtm, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Oellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festns  (i.  v.  Mundtu).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  which  is  cited  by  MacraUns  (Solum,  iii.  | 
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1 0)  under  the  name  De  Jwn  Saerifiaertm.    1 A 
treatise,  De  Qffido  Semalorio.    (Gell.  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (Da  Atptaedti.  97)  cites  Cspits  «■ 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rone,  sad  it  ii 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  nbjnt 
with  which  hia  official  duties  oonnerted  him. 

We  have  already  aeen  Capito  in  the  duoiderrf 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  nage  d 
worda  conatitnte  a  branch  of  atudy  of  comideraUe 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  villi 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  sod  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  SignUieatioae 
Verborum  in  the  DigrsL  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  lAbeo,  and  ire  an  strso^y  iliirciJ 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  uplSb  li 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  Ifi),  CsfiUt  is  dted  as  sgneiag 
with  the  jurist  ScaevoU,  and  with  Laelioa  (Aeliiu?) 
in  holding  (aa  Plautua,  Pmwi.  ii.  4.  &I,  anas  tt 
have  held),  that  the  word  mgrrUta  coDiprehoided 
sweets  (da/cKi),  as  well  as  winea.  In  SDOlker 
pasnge  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  zviii.  28),  w*  find  Csfils 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  woidi 
cojmmM  and  jnMtor,  In  Servios  (ad  Virg.  Am.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  dted  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dim 
and  Deat,  We  take  Atdns  here  to  be  the  jsrirt 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digeat ;  but  it  is  not  ib- 
possible  that  the  {reedman  Atdus  Phik>|ggn  as; 
be  meant, 

Aymarus  RivalUus,  one  of  the  earliest  viiten 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (t.  2)  saji,  tbt 
Capito  wrote  commenuriea  on  the  12  Tables,  bat 
no  authority  is  praduced.for  this  aascrtioo,  vkicb, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  i.  Zileti 
TraetaUu  TracUOmm  f.  48),  and  Ratiliiis,  (A 
Juritp.  c.  4&) 

Oellio*  (xiii,  12)  dtea  a  certain  epistle  c( 
Capita,  the  authentidty  of  which  has  been  csIM 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Ubcs, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tibcrisa 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  *f  Uheo, 
while  it  chaises  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  n  cs- 
c^sive,  that  he  set  no  value  upon  anythiig '  ain 
quod  justum  sanctmnque  esse  in  Romaais  aoti^ 
tatibus  legisset."  It  then  relates  an  instanee  of 
Labeo's  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribaae, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  anwl 
Oellius  thereupon  takea  oocaaion  to  shew,  ray 
dearly  and  aatiaiiutorily,  from  Vam,  wby  it  aaa 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  tb« 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  aan- 
mons.  That  Capito  shooM  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  conttitntionsl  Is* 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  dianctn  tt  the 
two  juiist*  aa  diawn  by  Pompmius :  "  Cspila  keft 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instracun; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  diftflot 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  beside*  law,  iautdnai 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1,  tiL  2,  s.  2.  t  47.) 
For  the  pirpoae  of  recondling  these  afpareslij 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  soppoard  ikst 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Uld  in  private  Is*, 
and  Laboo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  waw\\ 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  Ne* ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  I«beo  became  the  foanden  of  t«* 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  Dioal  «f 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  lesptc- 
tive  followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponius,  i 
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iL  Coecciiis  Nam 

pster. 
Scopnnias  Procnliu. 
Nemfiliiu, 


O/C.  Ateiia  CupU-j. 

MaranDS  Sabiniu. 

C.  Cnaaiiu  Longinas. 

Lonsinai. 

Cnehna  Sabinn*. 

Priscnt  JaTolenns. 
P.  JoTCBtiu*  Cdnu  Abormit  Valens. 

pater.  Tiudanna. 

Cebci  filhn.  Solvina  Jnlinnni. 

Nnatiiu  Priacus. 

To  the  liat  of  Ca|uto*i  Ibnoiren  may  be  added 
«iih  certaint;,  Oaiaa  ;  \rith  tbe  highest  probability, 
Ponponiiu  ;  and,  witb  znorc  or  less-  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Aristoi 

The  Khools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  tbe 
(banders,  toolc  their  respective  names  from  diiUn- 
gaished  disciple*  of  those  jurists.  The  followen 
*f  Capito  were  called  £ram  Masuiius  Sabt- 
Biit,  Sobioiani ;  and  afterwards,  from  Casuns 
Longinns,  Cossiani.  The  followen  of  Labeo  took 
baa  Pnienlus  (not  Pneuleios),  the  ill-fonned 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manoscripta  wherever  it  oecnrs).  From  a  mis- 
nndentandiog  of  the  phnite  Pegasianum  jos, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
•choliast  on  Javenal  (iv.  77),  some  have  supposed 
tliit  the  ibllowers  of  Labeo  were  also  culled  from 
Pegasas,  P^aaianL  {Diet.  i^Ant.t.v.Jurim!oimdtL) 
The  controrersj  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
tnces  between  these  school*  ha*  been  endle**,  and 
most  writers  on  the  aabject  have  endeavonicd  to 
rc&r  those  difierences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurist*  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  eqnitjr,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
lased  npon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
tqaity  and  the  admirer*  of  *trictnesa.  Those  who 
thsoght  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  npon  their  ride  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Maseorius  and  Hommel,  Lobeo  was  the  ad- 
Twste  of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tjrdemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
Bsnt  of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
pcxetiate  beyond  die  literal  husky  rind.  When 
■oodem  jurists  were  dirided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistieally,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dysk^tically,  nnphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
*nd  Lsbeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
tkess  parties.  Dirksen  (Beitrdgt  xitr  Kemtaia  dm 
JUminieii  Aeei<s,pp.  1-1S9)  and  Zimmem  (JtS-O. 
1-  i  66)  think,  that  the  schools  di%r  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
^olaries  of  Sabinu*  look  for  something  external  to 
ung  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
ptactice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rale, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
^  geueral  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
tidi^  of  equity :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lu  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  beely  to  the  imier  eaernx  of  rules  and  insti- 
tntions,  and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  nppo- 
nnt  deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
"on!  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Puchta(fiu<.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characten  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
foiescence  of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging . 
{hiloiophical  progress  and  scientific  developcment. 
Wkethei'    the    original    diCE^rences    rested   on 


general  principles,  or  whether  they  oonautad  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  point*, 
it  is  dear  that  the  poUHeal  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools,  for  Coocein* 
Nerra,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fiishian,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  anthorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  tbe 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  ride  modified,  per- 
haps 'conridenbly,  the  original  diiferences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Oaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
eariier  times,  a  jurist  waa  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Oaius  (iii.  140)  where  Casrins 
approve*  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculu* 
follow*  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Romni 
jurists  were  divided,  wns  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  edition*  of  hi*  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
verues,  and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  conrideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  senuation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  bat  farther,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  parlf  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  then 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  schooL  A  school  of 
Miscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passap  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profearion  of  the  kw :  **  Miscelliones 
appellantnr,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumqne  judidomm."  Cujas,  from 
a  false  reading  of  Servius  (ad  Vtrg.  Aen.  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Hei^ 
dscundi.  Servins,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death ;  others, 
that  the  sotil  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pnr- 
suing  a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buriaJ  m 
tie  earth,  and  lived  as  long  a*  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoici  vero,  terns  condi,  i.  e.  medium  secuti,  tam 
din  dnraie  dicunt,  quamdiu  dunt  et  corpus." 
Cujas,  for  letru  condi,  deciphered,  a*  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  hereitctoKli,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  faercisenndae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in' 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civiliajis  of  his  day,  on  account  of  hi* 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — ^not  once  by  hi* 
own  follower.  Gains — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  tbe  name  of  Labeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  atatlons  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
conclusion*  of  Ciqrito'l  tchool  seem,  in  a  majority  (^ 
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caae*,  to  hare  prerailed  in  practice.  This  pncaeded 
imrtly,  perfaapa,  from  the  great  antliority  acqnind 
by  Masuriiu  Sabinas,  and  {torn  the  nnmeron*  com- 
mentaton  who  wrote  libri  ad  SjMimtn  Among 
their,  indeed,  were  aome  of  the  opponte  patty. 
According  to  Bkme'a  celebnted  hypothesit,  fint 
auggested  by  Joe  Oodefroi,  one  of  the  great 
diTiaion*  in  moat  of  the  title*  of  the  Digest  eon- 
(iated  of  extiacta  from  the  writings  of  annotationa 
on  Sabinoa.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  alio 
hare  been  exerted  upon  Roman  joriapnidence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Solriua  Jn- 
lianu*  in  recaating  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
Derer  was  any  general  determination  in  fiiTonr  of 
either  achooL  In  aome  points,  Procnlus  and  his 
party  weie  pieferred.  For  example,  Oaiiis  (il  21 ) 
mentiona  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and(ii.  195)anotfaer 
of  Antoninns  Pius,  against  certain  theoretical  eoo- 
elnsions  of  the  Sabinians  ('  nottri  piBeeepton**) 
and  in  fiiTonr  of  the  "  diTenae  scholae  anctores." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  lather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  teat  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xir.  Ifi  ;  Ratiliua,  c  48,  in  Fianckii  Yiktt  TV^nr- 
tUa»  JCtorum,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  anthoritie*.  He  enters 
into  conjecture*  as  to  the  fiimily  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  sereral  Romans  of  the  name  tt  Capita. 
Bertrud,  il  61.  3;  Ouil.  Orot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant. 
Augustinua,  de  NoamSaa  Propria  Paade^euum, 
in  Otto'a  ThesBorus,  L  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Om- 
paratio  Antidii  Labeomu  el  Aim  OapHomM,  4to. 
Lips.  1683  ;  Com.  Van  Eck,  dt  rUa,  Mariinu,  tt 
Studm  M.  AmHM  LabemtM  el  C  Atmi  OgiiUmiM, 
ed.  Oelrichs,  The*.  Not.  Dias.  i.  825—856; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Seletia  gaaedam,  4[c^  ib.  tdL  ii. 
torn.  u.  pp.  111—126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  iL  167 — 186 ;  Zimmem.  R.  R.  O.  I 
§§  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  younger  Pliny.    (S^  n.  IS.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  adro- 
cate  in  the  reigns  of  Claudia*  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  mean*  fbr 
enriching  himsell  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  oppoaed  a  law  by  which  adroeatea  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  feea  from  their  cUentL 
In  A.  o.  56  be  obtained  Cilicia  a*  hia  pnrince,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  aTsrice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  aenntorial  rank.  But  thia  he  afterwarda 
received  bock,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinua, 
his  fiither-in-htw;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistitu  Sosianu*  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  d.  66,  Annaeua  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Senccn,  and  &ther  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  laige  l«gacy  to  Tigellinua  and 
CoaautiannaCapito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  aame  year  aa  the  accuser  of  Thraaea  Paetus, 
for  Thraaea  hod  fonnerly  aupported  the  canae  of 
the  Ciliciana  againat  him,  and  had  been  inatm- 
mentol  in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pita was  nwaided  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac  Ann.  xi,  6,  &c., 
xiii.  S3,  xiv.  48,  xvi.  17,  21,  22,  26, 28,  33 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  viii.  93.  &c.)  [L.  8.1 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  FoNTsroa  Ca- 
nro,  was  praetor  in  a  c;  178,  aoA  obtained  the 
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command  in  Hiqiania  Ulterior,  wUdi  was  Uk  Id 
him  alio  fat  the  year  following,  with  the  tilk  a( 
proconsul.     (Liv.  xL  59,  zlL  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  FoNTsius Cafito,  wa*  pnetor  m  kc 
169,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  hi*  province.  (Uv. 
xliiL  IS,  17.) 

3.  C.  FoNTSics  Cirrro,  a  friend  of  iL  Anttny, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  bl  c  37,  when  he  wsi 
sent  by  Octavianns  to  Antony  to  restore  fricni- 
ship  between  Octavianns  and  Antony.  Cayits 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sot 
by  him  to  E^ypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatn  to  Syria.  H< 
is  probably  tiie  same  person  a*  the  C  FooUiis 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consol  suiFectns,iaac 
33,  blether  with  M\  Adlia&  There  is  a  ceia  af 
hit  extant  with  the  heada  of  Antony  and  Chif^ 
tra,  and  on  which  Capto  is  called  prapnwior,  ad 
bears  the  praenomen  Coin*.  (HoiaL  SaL  L  t. 
32 ;  Plat.  Anion.  S6 ;  Eckhd,  DoHr.  Mn.  T. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  FoNTxius  CArrro,  a  ton  of  C  Fonton 
Cainto,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  1]  He 
was  consul  in  A.  n.  12,  together  with  OciniaiikBi, 
and  afterwards  had,  aa  prooonsol.  the  admhiiili*- 
tion  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  lolar, 
in  A.  D.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibios  Senms, 
apparently  on  account  of  hi*  oondnct  in  Asia;  bet, 
a*  no  sofficient  evidence  wa*  adduced,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (Fasti  Cap.;  Snet.CbI.8;  Tacilaa.iv.3(.) 

5.  C.  FoNTBii's  Captto,  oonnl  in  A.  n.  iS  Is- 

?>ther  with   C.  Vipaanius.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  1; 
lin.  H.  ff.  ii.  72,irii.  20;  Solin.  «.) 

6.  II.  FoNmim  CAmo,  conaal  in  A.  n.  67  *•■ 
getber  with  C.  Jnliua  Rufiu,  as  we  learn  tarn  the 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chranicon  of  Ooaaiodacas;  tai 
whether  he  ia  the  same  ai  the  Fonteias  ^f 
who  was  pnt  to  death  in  aemany  in  the  irign  of 
Oalbo,  A.  D.  68.  on  the  ground  of  having  attaiptrf 
to  excite  an  insurrectbn,  is  nncertain.  (Tac.  AM- 
i.  7,  87,  52,  iii.  62,  iv.  IS ;  Suet.  OaO.  11;  Pbl- 
Galb.  IS,  wtere  *pamfbt  should  be  disnged  bl* 
•ovnfbt.) 

It  is  uncertun  to  which  of  the  Capitn  the  twa 
following  coins  belong  :  the  piasDOiaen  PoUia 
would  laid  us  to  refer  them  to  N&  2.  The  ftrsar 
contains  on  the  obvene  aheadof  Man  with  alropky 
behind  it  and  the  inacriptioo  P.  Fotrmva  P-  F. 
Capito  III.  Vin.,  and  on  the  rsvene  a  naa  ridisi 
on  horseback  at  iiill  gallop,  with  two  bms  belev 
fighting,  and  the  inaeitptioD  Man.  Font.  Ta.  Mo- 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obvciae  the  lued  « 
Concordia  with  the  inacriptiou  P.  Font«ivsCi- 
piTO  III.  ViR,  CoMooRDiA,  and  on  the  irrtt* 
a  double  portico  with  the  inacriptiou  T.  DwL  l"- 
Vii.PvBi.  [L.iJ 
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CA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  centnrion  in  tlie  Ro- 
Dm  afmy  which  carried  on  the  war  nnidsr  Domi- 
tiiu  Coibiilo  igainit  the  Parthian  VologsMs,  a.  d. 
U.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  aest  hostages 
who  were  detirered  np  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  iune  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
those  omo  regions  as  praefectus  castroram,  to 
whan  Corbolo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
icasn  in  Annenia.  (Tac.  Am.  ziii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asm  in 
i.  s.  23,  was  aeeosed  by  the  prorinciaU  of  malrer- 
■lioo,  and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac  Atm. 
ir.  15 ;  Dion  Casa.  Wii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  a  MA'RIUS,  oeenrs  on  several 
can  of  the  Maiia  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
gircn  below,  but  this  Marios  Capito  is  not  men- 
tined  by  any  aodeat  writer.  The  obTerse  re- 
pRmts  the  head  of  Cerea,  the  leTcrsr  a  man 
ptaijhiiig. 
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CATITO,  VlRGI'NlUa  During  the  war 
belvern  the  sapporters  of  Vitellios  and  Vespasian, 
A.  D.  69,  Vitginius  Ci^lita  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
liai,  the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
Is  kin  the  citadel  of  Tenacina,  if  he  would  receive 
the  pirison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
6r  haviag  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
Wga.  (Tae.  HbL  iii.  77,  ir.  3.)  [L.  S.) 

CAPITOU'NUS.  a  bmily-nane  in  sevoal 
B<Baii  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
lini  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
li  the  isaie  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontaaa^ 
E^ailiBiis,  fieqnently  occur  aa  the  namea  of  bmilias 
•tR«e.  [US.] 

CAPITOU'NUS,  JUXIUa  We  poaseaa  a 
Nhne  contaimng  the  biographies  of  varions  Ro- 
■SB  empems  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
pM  by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
Iks  third  snd  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
^t^ioting  their  wi^s  ibr  the  most  part  to  Diocls- 
tai  gr  Constantiiifc  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
d  tkirty-finr.  They  teach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
»>h  of  Carinna,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  1 17  to  ii.  d. 
m4,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  yeaia,  and 
f""'^  a  sort  of  nppiement  to  the  Caesars  of 
°<^u,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
■BBtdiste  coamezion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  lut-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Tisjan  ai« 
^"fi  ever;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
"ta  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
PP  of  sine  years,  from  the  third  Qordian  to  Vale- 
f»°«>.  that  is,  from  A.  o.  244  to  A.  D.  253,  includ- 
Bg  the  teigns  of  Philippni,  Decius,  Gallus,  and 
"""Banns.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
~« these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
P*illy  hare  famied  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
w  existiag  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutibtion  of 
"x  US.  which  formed  the  uchetype ;  bot  this  is 
OMdy  a  tnbaUe  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
tJ**™  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
BUe  "HUtoriae  Anguataa  Scriptores  sex,"  their 
^na  being  Aelios  i^wrtianna,  Julias  Capitolinus, 
*BkaciuQallic«itts,  Aelius  I«mpiidins,  Trebellius 


PoIIto,  and  Fbvins  Vojnscos.  In  oonMqoenoe  of 
the  eonfiision  which  prevails  in  the  M8S.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  rnl  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  bom  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  diSerent  portions,  for  the  Uves  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  resiilt  of  carehl  and  extensive  re- 
search, bnt  are  in  many  instances  evidently  nude  np 
of  scraps  derived  from  ditforent  sources  and  possess- 
ing difibrent  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  find  nnmerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictory  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  iu  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  dassificntion  of  fiicts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion ; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  bvour  of  Vopiacns,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  reeords, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  np  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
qnestion  the  general  accnracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  ramours  and 
fidse  detsils;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artiit.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  hen  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  af&un  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particnliuB  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writen  desamt  upon  matten  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personaoes  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  we  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  ns  a  very  singnlar  legion  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  mote  interesting  be- 
canse  usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
withont  suspknon,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  blsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Anrelius  Antoninus, 
3L  L.  Vems,  4.  Pertinax,  i,  Clodius  Albinns, 
6,  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Mazimini,  8.  the 
three  Oordiani,    9.  Mazimu*  and  Balbinus.    Of 
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thcte  Antomim*  Piu*  and  L.  Venu  are  interib- 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  ii  also  addiewed  in  M.  Ad- 
relius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Mazimni  with  Balbi- 
nas  bear  no  inacription ;  tha  rest  are  inicribed 
to  Conatantine.  Salmasiua,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  aaaigna  the  fint 
fire  to  Spartianoa,  and  acknowledgea  the  aixth, 
Kventh,  and  8th  only,  aa  tha  genuine  prodactioni 
of  Capitolinua ;  but  theae  are  pointa  on  which  it  if 
fooliah,  in  the  abaenoe  of  all  aatiabctoiy  eridence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princepa  of  the  Hiatoriae  Anguatae 
Scriptorea  waa  printeil  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  LavB^^na,  in  a  folio  Toluma  divided  into  three 
porta,  of  which  the  firat  contains  Suetoniui ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  Nervae,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Hiatoriaoa ;  the  third  Eutiopiua 
and  Paultts  Diaconns.  It  is  excessiTcly  tare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  wa*  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Benuudinns,  fol.  1488,  and  by  Kubeui,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  rarious  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  tlie  Caesars  which 
appeared  daring  the  16th  century ;  bat  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4taL  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Caaanbon ;  tbia  waa  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Solmaains,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhiUu  a  text 
gmtly  improved  by  a  euefnl  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  pradigions  bat  ill- 
digested  moss  of  erudiUon.  The  meet  nsefnl  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelins  (Logd.  Bat.  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  coRnptioni 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PraelecLAoadem.  Svo,  Oxford,  1693; 
Ileyne,  Opute.  Aoadem.  vol  vL  p.  62,  JEc;  Go.  de 
MouUnes,  Mirnoim  mr  Itt  Ecrtoaiu  de  rUidoire 
Aiviule,in  Mimoin$d*t'AeiidlmiedeBerlm,l760; 
Gode&ed.  Mosoovios,  OraHo  de  Um  <f  PnitlmHa 
UuL  AagiuL  M  Jure  (XteH,  in  bit  Ojpmte.  Jmridiea 
«t  PkOaUg.  8v&  Lips.  1776 ;  H.  E.  DiHtsen,  Die 
SaripL  Hietor.  AaguU.  Bvo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLrNUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  B.  c.  400  and  396.  (Lit.  t.  12, 
18.)  (L.  Si\ 

CAPITOLI'MUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
Lius  CAPiTOLUioa,  coniulai  tribune  in  &  c.  434. 
(Uv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitounus,  eonsohr  tribune 
in  B.  c.  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manliur  a.  r,  Cn.  n.  CAPirouKUsVirL- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribane,  in  B.  c  406,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  waa  one  of  the  ambossadon 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillas  had  vowed.  In 
the  stnits  of  Sicily  the  amhoaiadora  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipora  and  wen  made  prisoners,  but 
they  ware  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
dialinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.     (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  r.  A.  n.  CAPrrouNua,  the 
iamous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  fnm  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  B.  c  392  with  L.  Valeriua  Potitus. 
An  inaignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
hononred  with  an  ovation,  and  his  ooUeogne  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  wa*  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  a*  the  two  consuls  were  seised  with 
it,  they  wen  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  intemign 
followed.  In  B.  c.  390,  when  the  Goals  one  night 
endeavoured  to  oaceiui  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
fosdence  waa  on  the  Capitol,  wn*  roused  baai  his 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  an  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  it,  he  andaamanyDenashecaald 
coUect  at  the  moment  haatened  to  the  spot  vkn 
the  Gauls  wen  ascending,  and  sncceeded  m  npsl- 
ling  them.  This  gaUant  and  soeceasfid  deed  «at 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  sssrmhleil  peajita 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honoun  and  diatise- 
tions  which  were  euatcmaiy  at  the  tini&  Ha  ii 
■aid  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Cspitolim 
fiom  this  circumstanoe ;  but  this  is  pnhobly  s  aii- 
take,  as  it  had  become  a  regular  fiunily-oane  i> 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  be  would  thos  hsie 
inherited  it  from  hi*  &ther.  In  &  c  387  he  «aa 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  yean  latcT,  a.  c  SSi, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patrickns,  ts  wha 
he  belonged,  and  phKed  himself  at  the  head  of  tks 
plebeians,  who  wen  snfifering  sevetdy  ban  their 
debt*  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  cnditm.  Tia 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  esma  in- 
ward to  support  them  waa  not  pure ;  it  appean 
that  after  hi*  delivery  of  the  Ca|»tol  he  waa  n  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  besr 
seeing  any  man  plsoed  on  an  equality  with  ar 
niaed  above  himaeU^  and  it  i*  even  hebevcd  that 
he  hazbouted  the  scheme  of  "*fl^*'^  himself  tjmt 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  aoch  or  similar  intenticaB 
he  exated  the  plebeians  against  their  iip|]nssan, 
who  became  ao  alarmed  that  they  resolved  afaa 
the  ^ipointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Conelin  Cssasa. 
While  the  dictator  wa*  ahoent  finn  Roine,lIaaSBi 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plilwiiai 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  condacW 
himaelf  altogether  like  a  complete  deosgifBt. 
When  the  dictator  letumed  to  the  dty  m  order  ts 
pat  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  ManUai,  he  ■■■ 
moned  Manlius  to  appear  before  Urn.  Tha  rM 
came  aooompaniad  by  a  boat  of  i^beians ;  M  tha 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  vialan  sal 
consi^Ded  to  prison  a*  a  seditioas  citiien.  The 
plebeoms,  though  they  did  not  ventore  aaftkiag 
agaioat  the  orden  of  the  dictator,  dispkyed  thor 
gnef  by  patting  on  mouming  for  their  champia*, 
and  gathering  around  hi*  prison.  The  attempts  rf 
tha  senate  to  oOay  the  indignation  of  the  plebdaaa 
by  aaaignmenta  of  land,  only  irritated  then  tha 
mon,  0*  they  regarded  theae  fiivoars  a*  bcihn  u 
betny  their  potnm,  and  the  insairecti<a  leae  ta 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patriciam  *' 
themselvea  obliged  to  libenta  Manliua  By  this 
step,  however,  nothinc  was  gained  ;  the  pMosat 
now  had  a  leader,  ana  the  insurrection  iaslaad  d 
decnaaing  spread  further  and  further.  la  the 
year  following,  b.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  net  t* 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Ibaliai 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  ts  opes 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  nceind 
orden,  videnmt  me  ipud  ret  pabUea  licti  i—r^'  as- 
peret,  Manlius  waa  charged  with  high  UianBi 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  is  tha 
campus  Martins,  but  a*  the  Capitol  which  had  coca 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  Irom  this  pbte, 
the  coart  wa*  removed  to  the  Poetehnian  para 
outaide  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  ManUin  *aa 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  fonner  mililaiy 
glory  and  his  appeala  to  the  gratitude  of  tha  fc» 
pie,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  tha  Tsipnsa 
rock.  The  memben  of  the  Manlia  gena  coaaiddrd 
that  he  had  brought  diagran  upon  theai,  and  (^ 
oordingly  reaolved  that  none  of  tham  ahouM  enf 
have  in  future  the  pnenaBsea  <d  Manoa,  (Uf-  '• 
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SI.  47,  H  S,  11,  W— 20;  Qie.  d»  lb  PM  a.  27, 
iWjfip.  i.  IS,  ii.  44 ;  GdL  zrii.  21 ;  Dion  dot. 
n^.  31,  p.  15,  ad.  Reimaiv  zlr.  32;  Anid.  Viet 
A  Fir. /ft  24.) 

i.  A.  Uahuvr  a.  r.  a.  n.  Capitolinds,  ibar 
tinet  eonmhr  tribnne,  in  a  a  389,  385,  383,  and 
37ft,  In  kii  fint  tribanohip  Rome  wu  attacked 
bj  Mioal  enemiee  at  once,  and  A.  Hanlin*  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  tlirae  armies 
Ikea  niaed  far  gnarding  tlie  city.  In  the  wcond 
tntnoahip  he  pemuded  the  lenate  to  appoint  a 
jicUlor  to  cany  on  the  war  againat  the  Volaciana, 
latina, and  Hemieana.     (Lir.  tl  1,  1 1,  21,  36.) 

<.  C  Manlics  Capitoundr,  consular  tribune 
h  >,  c,  385.    (LiT.  tL  30.) 

7.  P.  Hanuhs  A.  p.  A.  M.  Capitomnus,  con- 
lalir  tribune  in  b.  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  &  c.  368,  aa  the  aiicceaaor  of  M.  Farina 
Omillua,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orden,  and  during  bis  gOTemment 
Ae  Lidnian  Uwa  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
inriiig  he  waa  elected  conaalar  tribnne  a  second 
lime.  (Ut.  tl  SO,  38,  && ;  PIuL  CamU/.  39, 42.) 

9.  L,  Hanliui  A.  p.  Al.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
naiosin,  waa  dictator  in  il  c.  363  elm  /ij/emdi 
eoaiB.    (LiT.  Tii.  S.) 

9.  Cm.  Hanudb  L.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
nuoeOB,  was  consul  in  &  c  359  with  M.  Popil- 
Imi  l^enaa,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibar^ 
tisn.  Two  years  Uter,  B.  c  357,  he  was  again 
oiled  to  the  eonsuLship,  during  which  be  had  to 
OBJ  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscana  and  Tarqni- 
sienaea.  In  B.  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Kaidna  Rntilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Aoraacans  in  345,  he  was  magister  eqnitmn  to 
the  dictator  U  Fuiins  Camillnt.  (Liv.  vii  12, 
1«.22,28.)  [L.S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  waa  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
Inuted  with  the  cars  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  whs  accused  of  haring  stolen  the 
tnwn  of  Jui»ter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  eooaequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillias  received  the 
nnuame  of  Capitolinns  bom  his  being  phued  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  ao,  or  whether  it 
vaa  s  regular  &inily-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
(Main,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  ^e  gens  lefera  to 
fweomiexian  of  one  of  the  Petilliiwith  the  temple 
of  Jujiiter  Capitolinns,  for  the  obTerae  repreaenta 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  rerene  the  temple. 


CAPITOLINUS. 
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CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUl'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
QoMcnns  Capttolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
{»  K.  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regil- 
kiuii.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
i**,  he  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
fleheiana,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequiana,  and  hia 
gnat  popularity  with  the  aoldiers  enabled  him  to 
"nqwr  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
tie  Romana,  bat  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 


tfjr,  Tla  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
waa  all  distributed  among  tlie  soldiers.  He  oly 
tained  the  eonaulship  a  aecond  time  in  a.  a  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  ngainst 
the  Volscians  and  Aeqnians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  aaved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  365  be 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequiana  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aeqnians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  hia  fcllow-citizena  from  their 
terror.  The  aenate  proclaimed  a  juatitiam,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Rioman 
frontier ;  but  aa  be  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  hia 
coUeagiie  Q.  Fsbiua,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulahip  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  a  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furitis.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  goin|  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeuns,  the  Aequiana  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  np  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Riome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
aelves  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allajing  the  discontent  of 
the  pleba,  and  in  louaing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  eneigy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  oe  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stitnted  at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  Oeganiiu  Mace- 
rinns  wai  engaged  in  a  war  againat  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laniela  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
with  both  of  whom  he  liad  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  eztraordinaiy  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occaaiona,  obtained  for 
him  the  aizth  consulahip  in  a  c  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenina.  Rome  waa  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  fimiine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  QninctiuB  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  a  c.  437,  be 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Momer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  aa  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  bis  acquittal.  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  iL  56 — 60, 
64,  iiL  2,  &c,  66,  &c  iv.  8, 10, 1  ^  1 7,  41 ;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  Ac,  57,  61,  zi.  63 ;  Zonor.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  QoiNCTius  Capitolini;8  BARBATUa,  n 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c  421,  together 
with  N.  FaUus  Vibulanus.     (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Car- 
BATua,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  r. 
405.     (Liv.  iv.  61 ;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Comeliua  Coasus,  (Liv.  vi.  11.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
conanhir  tribnne  in  a  c.  388.    [CiNCiNNATuaJ 
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CAPRARIUS. 


6.  T.  QUINCTIUS  CiNCINNATUS  CAPITOLINVa, 

coninlar  tiibnoe  in  B.  c.  368.    [Cincinnatus.  ] 

7  T.  QuiNCTius  T.  r.  Pinnur  Capitounus 
CaupiNua,  was  appointed  dictator  in  B.  c  361,  to 
conduct  the  warngaintt  the  Gaula,  tM  hiyj  thinki, 
who  is  mpported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
aicribe  to  him  a  tritunph  in  thia  year  over  the 
Oauli.  In  the  year  following  he  waa  magister 
•quitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Serviliue  Ahala,  who 
likewiee  fenght  againtt  the  Qaula.  In  b.  c.  354  he 
wai  conaul  with  M.  Fabiiu  Ambustnt,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquinienee*  were  anb- 
dued.  In  B.  c.  351,  be  waa  appointed  consul  a  ae- 
■econd  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Faliscans  at  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fonght,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.    (Lir.  vii.  9,  1 1,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNCTius  Pknnus  Capitolinus  Chi!»- 
PINU8.  In  B.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellns 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  CapitoUnnt  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Rmnan 
6eet  and  cunp.  In  B.  a  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  B.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Morcellaa,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibol 
in  Italy.  In  a  batue  which  was  foogfat  in  the 
neighbonibood  of  Tarentum,  Capitolinus  waa  ■•■ 
Terely  wounded  and  retreated.  He  waa  afterwards 
carried  to  Ci^ua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
cUumed  T.  Manlins  Terqnatus  dictator.  (Lir. 
xziv.  39,  xzvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28, 33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  QontcTiDS  T.  P.  Pbnnvs  CAPrroLmiTa 
Crupiniw,  eontnl  in  b.  c.  9.  (Faat  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SEXTIVS,  anmamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consul  in  &  c.  452  with  T. 
Meneaius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  hod  been  sent  to  Athens  ibr  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Seztios  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festns  ($.  e.  pecmlat*M)  mentions  a 
lex  mnltatida  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his  colleogne  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iii.  32, 
Ac;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  8.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  a.  c  454  with  A.  Atemms 
Varus.  A  la  da  vmllae  meramailo  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festns 
(f.  e.  ysenfahn,  comp.  Cic.  de  Re  PaU.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  ware  aocnsed  by  a  tribnna 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  nuide  in  the  war  against  the  Aeqnians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aeiarium  instead  of  di»- 
tiibnting  it  among  the  soldiera.  Both  were  oon- 
denmed  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  tnate.  In  b.  c.  449,  when  the  Rtmian  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  mnrder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tina,  Sp.  TarpeiuB  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monatrate  with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Atemina,  though  both  were  patriciana,  were 
elected  tribnnea  of  the  pleba  by  the  cooptotion 
of  the  eelkge  to  support  tae  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogotioii  of  the  tribone  L.  Trebooius. 
(Liv.  iu.  60,  56.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  aomame  of  Q.  Caecilins  Mc- 
lelhi%  cooaol  b.  c.  11 3.    [Mbtbi.i,»«.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  suiname  of  Jme  at  Row,  cf 
which  the  origin  is  related  aa  followa :— Whcatke 
Roman  atata  waa  in  a  very  weak  eonditxm,  aita 
the  ravagea  of  the  Gaula,  die  nnghbeuriig  people 
under  Postumiua  Livina  advanced  bm  Tidtnte 
before  the  gatea  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Rnua 
women  in  maniage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rone 
completely  nnleaa  their  demand  waa  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  aenatc  waa  yet  delibentiiigas 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  alave  of  the  naae  <f 
Tutela  or  Philoda,  offered  to  go  with  her  feiiow- 
alavea,  in  the  disgnise  of  ftve  women,  to  the  caaf 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  wka 
the  lAtint  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wiae^ 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slavea  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (tnprvSou).  Tkt 
Romans  now  broke  forti^  from  this  city,  and  d^ 
ieated  the  tnemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  tkas 
to  ireedoin,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowiy  tm  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Kone  M 
thus  been  delivered,  the  tth  of  July,  was  cslM 
nonae  Capntinae,  and  an  annnal  feativsl  wsi  cde- 
biated  to  Juno  Ciqintina  in  all  Latinm,  by  fiie 
women  at  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  nadi 
mirth  and  merriment  The  solemnity  look  pbte 
nnder  the  ancient  cqiri&ena,  and  the  milky  jeia 
flowing  firom  the  tree  was  ofiiBred  as  a  lao&e  Is 
the  goddeas.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 1 ;  Vatra,  DtLmf. 
Lot.  rllH;  Plut  BommL  29,  OamiL  33.)  [U&] 

CAPRE'OLUS,  succeeded  Aarelins  in  theifi» 
ccnol  see  of  Garths^  in  theyear430,at  thepcriid 
when  all  Africa  waa  overrun  and  lavi^  by  tkt 
Vandali.  The  state  of  U>e  conntry  rendsing  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  ts  tks 
council  of  Epheant,  snnunoned  in  431  br  thajn' 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Neataciat,  O 
preoluB  deqiotch^  thither  hia  deacon  BesoK  «iA 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  uiiaisilinni 
which  compelled  hit  absence,  and  deoonneet  lbs 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  Ckfnolsi 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  yai  a 
which  Carthage  waa  stormed  by  the  Vsadala. 

We  possess,  1.  Spittola  ad  £ffmod»m  Efimmm, 
written,  aa  wa  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  it  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Epiilola  de  »ma  OaritH  txri  Dei  it  He^ 
Penoma  ent/ra  tweat  i<ast»iifiiai  gasrf'w At*"* 
a  long  and  leomed  letter,  addroaed  to  twe  ptaast 
named  Vitalit  and  Constantiat,  or  Tooantiai,  «ht 
hod  written  from  ^aun  to  contnlt  CtprasiM  on- 
ceming  the  controversy  which  was  then  sgiiatiiv 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior.  Of"- 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8to. 

Both  of  the  above  woiks,  together  with  the  tpit- 
tie  of  Vitalis  and  Tonantins  to  Capreolus,  will  ke 
fonnd  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patnun  of  Oalland,  nl. 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  oddietsed^ 
Theodotiut  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  onad 
of  Ephetu%  is  preserved  by  Fenandus  iaJJ" 
"  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatidinai,'*  sad  qasM 
by  Oalland. 

4.  Tillemont  bdievei  Capreohit  to  be  the  s«th»« 
the  Sermo  de  Tempm  Barianea,  on  the  isnM 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandala,  nsoally  indoded  sib«K 
tbeworksof  St.Angnstin.  Galkud,  AW./^^r*^ 
ToL  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Sehoenansnn,  BM  rj^ 
(mas  Lalmona»,  e.  v.  32,  who  enametates  sB  laa 
editions.  [W.  R-l 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  tomame  of  the  Mi»«« 
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mtUfftd  OB  die  Cbdian  hill  at  Baatk  Ita 
ai^  wn  not  known.  Orid  (Fa^  m.  837)  Ac) 
inpowi  Tatiou  eonjeetnin  abont  it.       [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  tin  Km  of  Onalcei,  who  wu  the 
mek  of  Maiinwui  While  the  Utter  wae  in 
Spin  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  hii 
faher  Gala  died,  and  was  noeeeded  in  the  so- 
lo^tj  ^  '>■*  brother  Oeaalcea.  Oetalces 
afao  djing  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Caposa  ol>- 
tuned  the  throne ;  bat  as  be  had  not  moeh  infln- 
isa  sBong  his  people,  one  Maetalas  laid  claim 
Is  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Cs^tua  in 
bsldfc    (Lir.  vox.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Ktfann).  I.  A  son  of  Aisaracus  and 
Rimmnfmone,  and  £tther  of  Anchises.  (.\poUod. 
iiil2.  §2;  Horn.  JL  zz.  239;  Yirg.  Aaun 
7«»i  Diod.iT.  75.) 

i.  One  (rf  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
tk  town  of  Capos  was  said  to  have  deriTed  its 
ssnc  (Tiiy.  Atm.  x.  H6.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Tiojsa,  lad  is  mentioned  b;  Viigil  among  those 
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who  mn  of  ojunian  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water,  (^aa.  ii.  35.)  lAvj 
(ir.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  tnditions 
the  town  of  Cajma,  which  was  prsTiously  called 
Vnltnmnm,  denred  ita  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capya.  [L.  S.1 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.    [SaviDs.] 

CAR  (Kdp),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megaia,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
iiTed  iU  name  Caria.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§9.)  Another  mythical  peraonage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotns.   (L  171.)  [L.  S.] 

CARACALLA  or  CAKACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  imderatood  bom 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  iudiridual 
is  giTen  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


I 


Jnlit  Domna  Aiunsta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimina  SeTerns  Angnstos. 


IL  Aoielins  Antoninus 
Angnstas,  conunomly 
csllsd  Cakacatla. 


L.(TeLP.)Senti- 
mins  Geta  An- 
gostns. 


CsrsoSa  or  Caraeallus,  son  of  Septimins  Setre- 
ns  snd  his  second  wife  Jnlia  Domna,  was  bom 
St  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  n.  188. 
while  his  Csther  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lagdu- 
aasis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Aw 
•uaat  afker  hia  maternal  gt^d&ther,  but  when 
Seteras  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
libpiing  of  M.  Anrelins,  he  at  the  same  time 
chuged  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurdiiu  Anto- 
■ana^  8  designation  letained  by  him  ever  after. 
CanaaUa  or  Caraealbit,  which  never  appears  on 
Bedals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
fioni  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  &Tonrite 
diets  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  anny.  These  vestments  found  great  &Tour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  wero  known 
M^afoaMsaaae  CttnuaOae. 

Young  Bassisnus  is  said  to  have  been  icmark- 
•hk  in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleaaing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
lad  the  people,  and  diqihiyed  no  indication  of  that 
faocions  temper  which  snbeeqnently  rendered  him 
the  smnige  of  the  worid.  At  die  age  of  eight  (196) 
ke  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Jnven- 
tatis,  in  Haeaia,  while  his  fitther  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  AlUnns,  and  the  year 
Mlowing  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  eztiaardinary 
Bsober  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
Arow  of  Albinua,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatns 
Imp^tot;  and  in  188,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
wu  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
>ttd  Aagnstns.  He  actompoiiied  Sevens  in  the 
axpedition  againit  the  Parthian%  aharing  his  victo- 


Julis  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitna, 

I 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
wife  of  Oeauus  Mar- 
cianns, 

M.  Anrelios  Severus 
Alexander  Augus- 
tus. 


Julia  Soemias  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Varius  Marcellus. 

M.  Auielins  Antoninns 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Eli^belua. 

riea  and  hononis,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  PlautiUa, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  A.  D,  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteneia  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  nnder  any 
dmunstanees,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assniedly  waa  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrita.  But,  although  the  youth  vras  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
&ther,  no  punislnnent  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  w^ich  might  aave  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  raler.  Qeta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appeUations  of  Caeear  and  Augustua, 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  vras  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  &iled  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  bther;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  wen  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place  :  they 
entered  the  dty  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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natiTC  m  the  guards  and  the  people,  and  a  nega- 
tiarion  wa*  oommenced  for  a  peocefnl  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  pouiona  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  aoldicra,  who  had  been 
cmftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother^s  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encoomged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventoolly  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  hi*  fiir 
ther'a  reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
meritod  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  auspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fiite  of  Oeta,  whose  name  wot 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retti- 
bntion.  From  this  moment  Caracalla  seem*  never 
to  hare  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hoar. 
Never  were  the  temn  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  hanish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  disaolute 
pleasure*  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  irontic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizen*  to  the  earth  by  taze* 
and  extortions  of  every  description  j  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sum* 
bivished  on  these  amosementa  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  £rom  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Oaul, 
Oermany,  Dada,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrodtiea. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral shiughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  hi*  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  alain  were  *o  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  order* 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  cahunity  might  be 
more  efifectnally  concealed.  The  Greek*  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourge*.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellecu 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  *pectre*  of  his  fother  and  the 
murdered  Oeta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  boaom.  Believing  hun- 
lelf  spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  hi*  ioca,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rite*  in  order  to  evoke  the 
■pint*  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  aeek 
a  remedy  for  hi*  torture*;  but  it  was  said  tluU 
none  would  answer  to  hi*  call  except  the  kindred 
•onl  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victim*;  but  no  deity 
would  voncheafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fiatidde. 
While  in  this  exdted  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  tlie  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nni,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 
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been  abmptly  broken  aK,  he  saddenly  foased  the 
Enphrate*  in  hostile  amy.  The  enemy  woe  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  naezpea- 
ed,  and  could  offer  no  eiiectsal  resistance.  Uos- 
potomia  wa*  wa*ted  with  fire  and  sword,  .\rhe!* 
wa*  captnred,  and  the  emperor,  after  diggmg  ip  ihe 
aepukhre*  of  the  Parthian  king*  and  scattetiag  thrir 
bone*,  returned  to  winter  at  Edessa.  Having  tic*- 
cheroody  gained  pO!>*es*ion  of  the  person  of  Abp- 
nu,  king  of  the  Osneni,  he  sdxed  upon  hii  tmt- 
tory,  and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  isloitiaa 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  mone 
wa*  first  directed  toward*  Carrhae,  that  he  niglit 
oBei  homage  at  a  celebrated  •brine  of  -the  Moos- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  during  the  aaiA 
he  wa*  aasasainated,  at  the  iiutigation  of  Maaims, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtiedi 
year  of  hi*  age  and  the  seventh  of  hi*  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  yean  of  Caiaolli  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  i*  almoat  impoaaiUe  to  n^ 
range  the  difierent  event*  reooided  in  their  pnper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  aaothii 
againat  the  Getae.  The  foixaer,  commemoiatcd  b; 
the  epithet  Crsrnsaainit,  tetminaied  m  a  pardauel 
peace;  the  Utter  appeon  to  have  been  partisSv 
raoeenflil.  The  portion  of  Dion  CaasiBS  wiioi 
refers  to  this  period  consist*  of  diijointed  sad  i*- 
perfect  chapters,  between  which  we  can  sddoa 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  howtmr, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  eonadersUe 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  faagisentt  ic- 
cently  discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tell*  oi,  thatrfte 
death  Caracalla  wa*  n*aaUy  spoken  of  ander  iW 
insulting  name  of  Tarwttiu,  taken  from  a  gladiiut 
remarkable  from  his  *hort  *tature,  ngly  seataie^ 
and  aanguinary  disposition.  The  histona  hiauri^ 
having  explained  thi*  term  (IxzviiL  9),  inmiibif 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  pottions  of  his  wok. 

We  must  not  omit  to  ob*erve,  that  Gibbon,  fal- 
lowing Sponheim  and  Bunnann,  ascribe*  to  Cte- 
calla  the  important  edict  which  comnnniailnl  to 
all  free  inhabitant*  of  the  empire  the  n«iae  sad 
privilege*  of  Roman  dtiien*,  while  aeveral  mdat 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aui<iiis> 
The  troth  seem*  to  be,  that  M.  Anreliu*  was  tk 
author  of  a  voy  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  fsirosr 
of  the  provincial*,  dogged,  however,  by  ccitain 
condition*  and  reitriction*  which  were  swept  a«aj 
by  Caracalk,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  a 
uniform  tyttem  of  taxation  and  extort  a  Uif 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthies*  privilega. 

(DionCas*.  Ixxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herodian.  iv.;  Sfir- 
tion.  fU.  CaraeaU. ;  Aurel.  VicL  £^  xxi.,  (W 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxL ;  Ornter,  Carp.  Inter,  pp.  cxci. 
cdxviL  occ.  mIxzxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vL  ;  Job.  P. 
Uahneri,  CWm.  it  Man.  Aar.  Amiommo  Ctm*i- 
Misa.  de  Cmtait  Ummo  OrU  JKamamn  dolo. 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  camp.  Milau'i 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  OBiacslla\ 
which  ha*  been  acddentally  omitted  hne,  is  gin* 
under  his  brother  Gkta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cas«i»  atOt  Ua. 
Kafircuut  or  lUrrafWcarrof ),  wa*  a  king  of  the 
Britiah  tribe  of  the  SOurea,  and  by  varieo*  fn»- 
penn*  enterprise*  had  raised  hunseliF  above  all  tW 
other  Britiah  chieft.  He  appears  to  have  bwa  s 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romaosi  Whra 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  Inn^ 
ferrcd  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Oidovicn, 
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ad  then  took  a  pontion  which  wm  at  &ToiinbIe 
ta  Uaudf  u  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
■nu.  When  Canctacu,  in  addition  to  thii,  had 
iba  bitified  hinnelf  with  artificial  mean*,  he  ex- 
horted hia  men  either  to  die  or  to  conqner  in  the 
afpmdiing  battle^  The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Oilniai,  who  nw  the  diiadTantagei  nnder  which 
Ike  Ibmiu  weie  labonring,  would  not  lune  ven- 
tmed  npoo  an  engagement,  had  not  the  cooiage  of 
ht  ioUien  and  (^oen  demanded  it.  The  uperior 
BiKlatj  ikill  of  the  Roman  legiona  OTercame  all 
tbe  diSealtiei,  and  a  splendid  Tietory  was  gained : 
tke  wife  and  danghten  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
tndi  of  the  Rcouna,  and  hi<  brothers  nurendered. 
OuMtaou  hinuelf  aanght  the  protection  of  Carti- 
■udoa,  qieen  of  the  Brigantei ;  bnt  ihe  betnyed 
Un,  and  he  waa  deliveted  np  to  the  Romana,  and 
CBried  to  Rome,  A.  D.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
bd  laated  for  nine  yean,  aa  Tacitna  aaya.  The 
eaipnr  Claadina  willed  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
lUi  old  and  formidable  fiie  in  hia  humiliation,  and 
eidacd  OaEBctaeoa  and  the  membera  of  hia  Cunily, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
•at  of  triofflph  before  an  aasembly  of  the  people 
lid  an  amy  of  aoldiersL  The  emperor  himaelf  was 
PRteiL  fba  idatiTea  of  Caractacna  walked  by 
>ii  dde  east  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
■eicy  of  the  Roman* ;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
tker  af  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
Mat  of  the  empeiw,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
ia  IS  aobk  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
sad  his  friends.  Tbey  appear,  howerer,  not  to 
km  letamed  to  Britain,  but  to  hare  spent  the 
naaiader  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiL 
ass,  int  iii.  45 :  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20.)  [U  &] 
CARA'NUS  (Ki^ot  or  Kofxu^f).  1.  A  He- 
Bcleid  of  the  hmily  of  the  Tcmenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  lonie  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dyassty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
tf  the  eighth  century  B.  c  since  ho  waa  brother  to 
Aeidas,  the  ArgiTe  tyrant.  The  legend  tells, 
tkat  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
■d,  Uawing  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
"dfiis  m  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  tUck  nist,  nnobaerred  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
■eaberisg  the  oracle  which  had  deaired  him  "  to 
■tk  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,"  he  fixed 
ktt  the  teat  of  goTemment,  and  named  the  place 
Aepe  m  conunemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
«•  gitea  a  diflferent  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
djiarty,  and  hia  account  aeema  to  hare  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thneydides,  who  speaks  of  ArcheUna  I.  as 
As  aiath  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Carar 
■as  sad  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccas  I. 
is  the  lists  of  Dexippna  and  Enaebius.  Miiller 
tUaki  that  the  two  traditiona  are  substantially  the 
■Bs,  the  one  in  Herodotua  beins  the  rude  natire 
l^ad,  while  the  other,  of  whid  Canma*  is  the 
■on,  «u  the  Argive  itory ;  and  he  further  ao^- 
P>U  that  Kifcavt  is  perhaps  only  another  fonn  of 
MfWi.  (Diod.  Fmgm.  ix.  p.  6S7,  ed.  Wess.; 
ntLAb*.  3;  Jost-ril  1,  xxxiiL  2;  C[iaUiB,P<uL 
■>•  Fi  321 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  11.%  15,  App.  L  §  15, 
"i  the  sathorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viil 
|S7-1}9;  Thnc  ii.  100.)  Pausanias,  in  mention- 
IW  that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophie* 
*«  vietoriotts,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
*m  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
wa  tn^y  set  up  by  Cuanus,  in  accordance 
*n  Aigive  custom,  for  a  vktoiy  over  his  neigh- 
Mr  Cisseos,  WB*  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  Hon  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  leamt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  conn- 
sel,  as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half  brother  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  n.  c.  8SS. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  iratfoi  or 
guards  (eomp.  Polybi  v.  53,  xxxL  3),  waa  one  of 
the  generals  aent  by  Alexander  againat  Satibaraanea 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  ware  sueceaafiil,  and 
Satibaraanea  waa  defeated  and  alain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ia,  25,28 ;  Curt.  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &c.,  viL  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  be;,  vii.  4. 
I  32,  &c ;  eomp.  Diod.  xviL  81.)  In  &  c.  329, 
Caianna  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chns  and  Menedemns,  nnder  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Phamnchrs,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Socdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raiae  ue  siege  of  Maiacanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fell  back  on  the  river  Pnlytimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Catanna  led  him 
to  attempt  the  pnssage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  hi*  comninnd,  and  the  rcat  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  baste  and  diaorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Anak.  iv. 
3,5;  comp.CDrtvii.6.  §24,7.  §Sl,&e.)[E.K.] 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE-LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianua  Hercolina  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boologne  for  the  purpose  of  rr- 
pressing  the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  woo  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  HoUand,  Oanl,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausins,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  *  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meusa, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagauda& 
Caransius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  seal  and 
energy,  bnt  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wraith  gave  riie  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravage*  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ship* 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  hi*  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Hercnlins  accordingly  ^ve  orders  for  his  death, 
bat  the  execution  of  thu  mandate  waa  anticipated 
by  the  vigihmse  of  the  intended  victim,  who  baring 
croaaed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  waa  de- 
voted to  hi*  intemts,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characteriaed  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  lUl 
speed,  alliances  were  fonned  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
sea*.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemonted  by  a  modal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busU  with  appropriate 
emUeni*  and  the  legend  CAKAVsrvs.  rr.  fsathu. 
■VL,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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Avoao.,  or,  in  Mine  caiM,  LAnrru.  avgqo^  or 
HILARITA*.  AVOao.  On  >  lecond  coin  we  find  a 
laoralled  head  with  imp.  c  caravsivs,  r.  p.  avo., 
and  on  the  reverae  jovi.  kt.  hbrcvli.  cons,  avo., 
indicating  Joriiu  Diodetianns  and  Herculint  Maxi- 
miniaom,  and  to  a  third  we  are  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  AtmiLiDS  Valerius,  an  ^ipellation 
probably  borrowed  &om  hii  recently  adopted 
brother.  Thete  tianiactiona  took  place  aboat  A.  n. 
287,  and  for  aiz  yean  the  third  Angostos  main- 
tained hii  authority  without  diapnte ;  but  upon  the 
elevation  of  Conatantiua  the  efibrts  of  the  new 
Caeur  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protiacted  riege, 
and  Conttantin*  was  making  actire  and  extentire 
prepuationi  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Caiansiue  wa>  murdered  by  hii  chief  officer, 
Allectns.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facta  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  hit  private  chancter  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutropk  is.  21 ;  AureL  Vict. 
Cbei.  zzxiz.,  ^A  xxxiz.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Cionnma;  Oro*.  vii.  25;  Pan^yr.  Vet  iL  12, 
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iv.  6—8,  12,  T.  4,  11,  ri.  fi,  8,  %-iL  9,  rm.  2S; 
Oenebrier,  CHaloin  it  Cbraaanu  pnwefa  jar  l» 
Midaitta,  Paris,  4to.  1740;  Stukely,  MtUOk 
HitUny  if'Oiraiuuu,  London,  4to.  17S7-59,  foil 
of  the  most  extravagant  csnjectuiM  and  inveB- 
tiona.)  [W.  R.1 


COIN  OP  CARAOSnra. 

CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Geuiu, 
king  of  the  lUyriana,  agunst  whom  the  partw  I. 
Anicius  Oallus  was  sent  in  b.  c.  168.  Canras- 
tius  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oallns,  and  witk  kii 
brother  Oentiua  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa^j 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Galhu  in  his  tziuBpk 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  zliv.  30,  32,  ilv.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  bmily  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


Stbhha  Carbonum. 
I.  C.  Papiriu  Carbo,  Pr.  B.  c.  168. 


2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  B.  a  120. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  An-ina, 
Trib.  Pleb.  a  c.  90. 


8.  Cn.  Papirius  Caibo, 
Cot.  B.  c.  118. 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
B.  c.  85,  84,  82. 


4  M.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


5.  P.  Pt^iriai 
Ctriio. 


1,  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  s.  c  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  ezenise  jurisdiction  in  case*  between 
citizens  and  peregrini.     (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xhr.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  bom  about  &  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  conterapoiary  and  friend  of 
the  OiBcchi ;  bnt  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footatqia  of  Tib.  Oraocbus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  bis  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Orao- 
ehns  he  was  appointed  his  suoeestor  as  Inamvir 
agrorum  dmidatdanm,  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
1 31 ,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  Doring 
the  year  of  his  tribunethip  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws :  1 .  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribnneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thonght  advisable :  this  law,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  fay  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Oiaochns ; 
and  2.  A  ^  ftiM/ario,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
donun.  The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  accoiding  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agnuian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Rome,  and  Scipu  Africanna,  the  champion  of  the. 


aristocretical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dad  ia 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  sfl(«t 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  Carte 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  is 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  hm 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  tiff 
character  of  Carbo.  After  hia  tribnneship,  Caite 
continued  to  act  as  the  fnend  and  supporter  el  lb 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C  Gracchm,  L 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  eoosnl  io  I.C 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friendt  a( 
the  Otacchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  cooad- 
ship  he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tiihese 
Q.  Decina,  and  Carbo,  who  waa  now  raised  u  the 
consulship  himself  (b.  c  120),  suddenly  tmrd 
nrand,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defience  of  0^ 
miua,  bnt  did  not  acruple  to  aay,  that  the  nai^ 
of  C.  Oracchui  had  been  an  act  of  peifrct  jasticr. 
This  inconsiatency  drew  upon  him  the  eoateap  <i 
both  parties,  ao  that,  as  Cicen  aays,  erea  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristociatical  party  could  net  secsi* 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  esaU  sal 
forget  that  he  waa  suspected  of  having  ■mdend 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  of 
portunity  to  crush  him.  In  B.  c.  119  the  joo; 
ontor  L.  Liciniua  Ciasana  bsnught  a  charge  agaissi 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  ia  not  kaews, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  onndemnatioii,  he  pot  an 
end  to  hia  life  by  taking  canthaiide*.  Valeiiaa 
Maximua  (iii  7.  fi  6)  states,  that  be  was  seat  ials 
exile.  Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  sad  his 
otatcrical  powers  are  nuntioiied  by  Ciosra  withgiasl 
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MiK,  iltkoagli  ke  othenrae  abominate*  the  man. 
Tho*  can  be  so  doubt  that  Carbo  waa  a  per- 
iin  of  00  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himulf  to 
tke  paitjr  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  moat  ad- 
Tutagei.  (Ut.  £^  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,20;  Vea  Pat  iL  4  ;  Cic.  Tie  Anucil.  25,  De 
Ug.  iii  16,  Ai  Fam.  iz.  21,  De  OraL  ii.  2,  25, 
19, 40,  i.  10,  iii  7,  20,  BrmL  27,  43,  62,  TVaedL 
i  3 ;  Tadt.  OnO.  34.) 

3l  Ck.  PAnmro  CiiBBO,  a  aon  of  No.  I,  waa 
(Mini  hi  B.  c.  US,  together  with  a  CaecUioa  He- 
ttllni.  He  waa  acooraing  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz. 
SI)  the  fathn  of  Cn.  Pl^>iria■  Carbo,  who  was 
ttnee  eoiunl  [No.  7],  whema  thia  htter  ia  called 
bjr  VeUeioa  Patercnlns  (it  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
nil  diScolty  vaay  be  aolved  bjr  anppoaing  that 

i  nr  Gl  P^nrioi  Carbo  and  C  Papirina  CariM  [No, 
i]  mm  hntheia,  ao  that  the  word  finter  in  Vel- 
mi  h  eqoinlent  to  f rater  palntiii  or  cotuin. 
(I^nisn.  Ammhi.  HuL  p.  06.)     In  hia  conaal- 

'  )lup  the  Cimbriana  adranoed  from  Oanl  into  Italy 
Bi  Ulnienm,  and  Carbo,  who  waa  tent  agunat 
Ihn,  vai  pnt  to  flight  with  hia  whole  army.  He 
*M  afterwarda  aeciued  by  M.  Antonina,  we  know 
aot  fiar  what  reaaon,  and  pot  an  end  to  hia  own 
life  by  taking  a  aolation  of  ritriol  (o/ninieKtoat 
Mon'n,  Cic  ad  Fam.  iz.  21 ;  Lir.  ^>a.  63). 

4.  H.  PAniuDS  Cakbo,  a  aon  of  No.  1,1*  men- 
lined  only  by  Cieero  {ad  Pom.  iz.  21)  u  hAviiig 
led  boa  Sicily. 

ik  P.  Papikiob  Carbo,  a  eon  of  No.  1,  ia  like- 
■JK  nwBtioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz.  21) 

■  haringbeen  accnaed  by  Fhiocna  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Pjirnuim  Camo,  with  the  aomame  Alt'- 
vna,  ma  a  aon  of  No.  2  (Cie.  BmU  62),  and 
dnaghont  hia  life  a  anpporter  of  the  ariatocracy, 
vhcue  Cicero  calla  him  the  only  good  citiaen  in 
tha  whole  Cunly.  He  waa  tribmie  of  the  people 
ia  a.  c.  90,  u  we  may  infer  from  Cicen  ( BrtU, 
83),  Ihoogh  iome  writers  place  hia  tribnneahip  a 
year  nrtier,  and  othcta  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
Inaethip  Carbo  and  hia  coHeagne,  M.  Phatioa 
Siliainu,  carried  a  law  (lot  Plaalia  et  Papiria), 
"mdiag  to  which  a  citiaen  of  a  federate  atate, 
•ho  had  hia  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
*>•  paned,  and  had  sent  in  hia  name  to  the  piae- 
It  vithia  aixty  daya  after,  ahonld  hare  the  Roman 
fawhiae.    Carbo  diatinguiahed  himaelf  greatly  aa 

■  otator,  and  thongh  aooording  to  Cicero  he  waa 
*>i>thig  in  aenteneaa,  hia  tpeechea  were  always 
*<^ty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
aathority.  We  atill  poaaeas  a  6a«ment  of  one  of 
Ui  aiatiaas  which  he  deliTered  in  nia  tribnneahip, 
>ai  which  Oielli  (Own.  TulL  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
•■dy  attiibates  to  hia  &ther.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
bp>ent  (Cic  Oral.  63)  he  approrea  of  the  death 
•f  H.  Urisa  Dmana,  who  had  been  murdered  the 

r'  htfae,  K  c,  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
■as  piisuit  when  the  oration  was  delirered, 
*Uck  shews  incontnrtertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
j»C.  Papirias  Oarbo,  the  hther,  who  died  long 
Mm  Gem  waa  bom.  He  was  mnrdered  in  b.  c. 
I^in  the  coria  Hoatilis,  by  the  praetor  Bnitns 
I^aaappos  [Bairrua,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaden 
•(  the  Marian  party.  (Cic  pro  Arck.  4,  Bnt. 
*Kn,Ad Fam.  iz.  21,  De  Oral,  iit  3 ;  SeM. 
**«».p.3SS,  edOieffi;  VeU.  Pat  iL  26 j  Ap- 
P"!.  B.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Ck.  PArmius  Ci«.  r.  C.  v.  Cahbo,  a  aon  of 
no.  3  and  coosin  of  No.  6,  oocnra  in  history  for 
*H  fint  time  in  b.  c  92,  when  the  consul  Appins 
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Clandias  Pulcher made  areport  tothe  senate  about 
hit  aeditions  proceedings.  (Cic  De  Lrgg.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  B.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marias  returned  from 
A&ictt,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  &  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerioa  Flaecna,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seTsnth  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  b.  c  85. 
These  two  eonsola,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  peraons  into  all  parte  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldieis,  and  prorisiona,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endesTOured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
lena,  whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  ezert  diem- 
aelvea.  The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
eoaata  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulhk  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavnured  to  stop  the  praoeedings  otT  the 
consols  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrired. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadon  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  lesions  were  mised  and  transported  acrois 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  be^n  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
flghting  against  their  fi^ownntiiens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiera.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  vrith  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  acrosa  the 
Adriatic,  bnt  he  did  not  ventun  to  go  to  Rome, 
althongh  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
reat  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Caibo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Oaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  waa  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulbi  and  bis  partisans  wen  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  ports  of  Italy,  Cnrbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Maiius,  the  younger.  Carbo's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinaa,  fought  a  severely  con< 
tested  battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself^  hovrever,  pursued  Metellus  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  waa  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  hia 
colleague  Marias  at  Praeneate,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminiun,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
OInnis,  lereral  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  SuUa, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  widi  him,  or  to  let  •  fearfiil  ezample, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.     At 
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length  a  imt  battle  WM  foogfat  at  Qunom  1)e- 
tween  Canio  end  Salla :  it  laatod  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  nctory  wa*  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crueai  were  eMiged  againit  Catrinaa  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Caibo 
■ent  oat  an  anny  to  hi*  relief  Sulla,  who  wa>  in- 
fonned  of  the  mate  which  thii  anny  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambnacade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Caninaa  himaelf  howerer  eacaped.  Ilarciua,  who 
WBi  not  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Pneneate,  waa 
likewiae  attacked  from  an  amboicade  by  Pompey, 
and  loat  many  of  fait  men.  Hit  loldien,  who  cou- 
•idered  him  to  be  the  canw  of  their  defeat,  deiert- 
ed  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorta,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Caibo.  Shordy  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanoi  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellna  near  Farentia,  bni  time  and  place  were 
nn&Toorable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
about  10,000  of  their  men  wen  dain,  and  6000 
deaerted  to  Metellna,  u  that  Carbo  waa  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arietium  with  about  1000  man. 

The  deaertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  came  of  Mariui,  in- 
creaaed  ereiyday:  Norbanua  deapiuring  of  anc- 
eeaa  fled  to  Rhodei,  when  he  put  an  end  to  hit 
lib  toon  afierwardt ;  and  when  Caibo  fonnd  that 
the  relief  of  Piaeneate,  whither  he  had  tent  two 
legioni  nnder  Damaiippua,  wat  hopelen,  he  too 
inwlTed  to  quit  Italy,  idthongh  be  had  ttill  large 
forces  at  hit  command,  and  bit  generalt,  Caninaa, 
Maidna,  and  Danuuippua,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa,  After  his 
|iar^  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cmiyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pbmpey.  His  eomr 
panions  wen  put  to  death  at  onoe,  bat  Carbo  biro- 
aelf  waa  bnnght  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lybaenm,  and  afker  a  bitter  iuTective  against  him, 
Pompey  Bad  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulk,  B.  c  8-2.  (Appian,  S.  C.  i.  69—96 ;  Lit. 
JS^Ht.  79,  83,  88,  89 ;  PluL  SM.  22,  &c  Pomp. 
10,  &C.;  Cie.  e.  Verr.  L  4,  13;  Pieado-Ascon. 
m  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Oielli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21 ; 
Eotnp.  T.  8,  9 ;  Orot.  t.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papirids  Cahbo,  a  ton  of  Rubria,  who  it 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Ccero.  Who 
he  waa  is  unknown.  [L,  S.] 

CARCI'NUS.tbefirtherofAgatbocIe*.  [AoA- 

TBOCLU;] 

CARCINUS  {Kafdm).  1.  Soidas  menHons 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  fint  he 
calls  a  natire  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenoclea; 
and  the  third  amply  an  Attic  poet  The  fint  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  exiitenoe  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineka  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Cai^ 
onus  bsTe  shewn  incontroTertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  alder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilfnl  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Ariatmhanea  (Nub.  1263,  Pa*,  794,  with  the 
SehoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  ns,  seem  to  have  perianed  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Csicinna  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenodes ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 


CARFULENUS. 
be  tme,  he  is  a  giaadsen  of  Oainnaa  tbe  ddtb 
(CompL  HarpocraL  a  e.  Ko^ncbm.)  He  ia  ia  d 
probability  the  same  aa  the  one  iHm  spent  a  gnat 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  ef  Dienytim  iL  u 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  7.)  This  tapposiiieB 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Soidaa,  according  to 
whom  Cardnns  the  tan  of  Xenoclea  fived  absot 
B.  c  380 ;  for  Dionyiins  waa  expelled  fiva  S}i» 
cnse  in  B.  c  356.  (Camp,  Diod.  t.  b,  where  We*' 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  CaiiiDBa  of  Agii- 
gentmn.)  The  tragedies  which  are  lefared  ts  by 
the  ancients  nnder  the  name  of  Careiaiis,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Osirinna.  Snidbsattribam 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  pnsaeta  tlie  titles  sad 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  soine  bagmenta  of  oaect^ 
tain  dramas.  The  fiillowing  titlet  are  knowa :  Aiific 
(Aiistot  BUue.  \ieam.  vii.  7),  Achillea  (Athea.  w. 
y.  189),  Thyeates  (Arittot.  PoA  16),  Seaicfe 
(Athen.  ziiL  p.  ££9),  Amphiaiana  (Anatot  /W. 
17),  Hedeia  (Aristot.  JZiA  ii.  23),  Oedipna  (Ar«- 
tot.  Ritt.  iii.  15),  Terens  (Stobaeaa,  Sam.  cm.  3). 
and  Orestes.  (Phot.  Lor.  p.  132.)  As  ngarda  the 
character  «f  the  poems  rf  Carcinna,  it  ia  amatly 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  K^iclm*  mofpara,  nvd 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot.  Lex.  a.  *.),  v>d 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  nL 
p.351),  that  the  style  of  Caicinus  waa  of  a  alodied 
obscurity ;  thongh  in  the  bagmenta  extant  w«  on 
tcanely  peiceiTe  any  trace  rf  thia  obacwitr.  ami 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  dint  sf 
Enripidea.  (Meineke,  HuL  OiL  earn.  Grare.  p. 
505,  &C.) 

2.  Of  Nanpaetoa,  is  mentianed  by  PaoaniBa  (x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cydic  poeta;  and  Charaa  cf 
Lampsaens,  before  whose  time  Catcinu  ainat  haic 
lired,  attribnted  to  him  the  epic  poea  Naaaafarra, 
which  all  othen  ascribed  to  a  MUeaian  poet. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetoridaa,  who  ia  referred  to  by 
Alexander  {De  Fig.  Diet.),  but  of  whom  Dothiag 
further  is  known.  [L.  &] 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  m  the  war  against  Sezt.  Pob- 
peint,  B.  c.  36.     (Appian,  B-Cr.  11 1.)     [L.  a] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  preaidiz^  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doots  (amrfo).  What 
Ovid  (FaM.  vi.  101,  &c.)  relates  of  Cana  bdinfii 
to  Cardea:  the  poet  teems,  in  bet,  in  tlai 
paataga  to  confound  three  distinct  divinitisa — 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Cnne,  the  hut  of  whom  ha 
declares  to  be  merely  an  andent  form  of  Cana. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janns,  and  after  yieldmg 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  ^  giviag 
her  the  protection  of  ue  hinges  of  dooca,  and  the 
power  o(  preventing  evil  daenwns  from  entering 
houses.  She  especull;^  protected  little  children  ia 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birda,  which 
witches  oaed  to  metamorphoae  themselves  into,  aad 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearii^  thtsa 
from  their  cradles  and  tucking  the  Uood  oat  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  aeaaa  ef 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  sabatancca,  aad  it 
said  to  have  done  to  first  in  the  cate  of  Procaa,  prince 
of  Alba.     (TertnlL  dt  Oir.  13.)  [!>■&] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.    [Hnao- 

NYIIIW.] 

CARPNES  or  CARRHET^ES,  a  geneial  ef 
the  Parthiant  who  wat  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Ootanea  in  a.d.  49.  (Tac  .^aa.  xii  1-2-14.)  [USu] 

D.  CARFULE'NUS,  caUed  Carsoleiua  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Juliiu  Caeaar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine  war  (B.  c  47X  hi  which  he  ii  apoken  of  aa 
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>  BU  af  grnrt  militair  ikilL  {Hirt.  B.  Ale*.  i\.) 
He  wa  tribune  of  tha  pleba  at  the  time  of  Ca«- 
v's  dntb  (b.  c  44) ;  and  u  he  waa  a  mpporter 
•f  tbe  arutocratical  paitj,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
timj,  WM  euladed  fiom  the  lenate  by  the  latter 
•a  the  3<th  of  Norember.  (Cic  Pkilipp.  iii.  9.) 
[Tl  CAifirriDS.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ws  againit  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  tlu  tattle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  wai  de- 
bited. (Appian,  B.  C.  m.  66,  &c;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X  33,  XT.  4.) 

CABI'NAS.    [Cajuunas,] 

CARl-NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  ions  of  Cams.  Upon  the  departure  of  hii 
hdierfar  the  Pendan  war  (a.  d.  282),  he  was  ap- 
pmted  nprane  goTemor  i^  all  the  Western  pro- 
nncei,  and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
ptntor.  After  the  death  of  Carus  in  283,  he 
nanncd  the  pniple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
uA  upon  receirnig  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
&tt  of  Nnmerianns  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
to  thi  thnme  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
lO  hute  from  Oanl  to  encoimter  .his  rivnL  The 
<w>iiiig  hosts  met  in  Maesia,  several  engagements 
fa&nred,  snd  at  length  a  decisive  battle  vras  fought 
near  Maigmn,  in  which  Carinns  gained  the  vic- 
tory, hot,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  waa  slain 
bv  mat  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  hod 
raoded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  sgtee  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
ogpenir  in  the  darkest  colours.  When  rtmsed  he 
na  imqiiestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
nifitaiy  skill,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
rtidi  he  lepresaed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Gul,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  bis  last 
BDpsign.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
^mt  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gnitifica- 
tisn  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
u  HI  J  set  of  oppression  or  cruelty.  State  a&irs 
«tR  totally  neglected — the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
<•  dtath,  snd  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
4<gnded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Nine  wives 
VCR  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
>Bd  tlie  palsce,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
daseen,  hariots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
■xse  of  riot  and  intonpeiance.  It  was  bitteriy 
■idietved,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
if  B^sbalns  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
KToaty  of  Domitian.  His  only  claims  upon  the 
■Action  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
Wpiificwiee  disphyed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
is  honour  of  his  brother  and  himselC  These  ap- 
(Kar  to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
("notit  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  HI  hy  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
'•Uosi  description. 

Chnmologers  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
Fnae  date  of  the  death  of  Carinas.  Eckhel  seems 
iodised  to  fix  it  at  the  dose  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
■*  psoslly  referred  to  the  Uay  following.  (Vopisc 
9'*->'  AureL  Vict,  Caa,  zxxviii,  J^ptf.  xxxviii. ; 
Z«w.  xiL  30 ;  Enttop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R-J 
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T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Astnres  m  Spun, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lmeia,  about  B.  c.  25 1 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisins,  the  Astures  took  up  arms  again  in  B,  a 
22.  (Florus,  iv.  12.  S  5A,  &c.;  On*,  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Uii  25,  liv.  5.)  There  an  aevenl 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Cuiaiua  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  rereise  a  qihinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
HiBirs  III.  Vir:   the  htter  has  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Cakar  Avotet.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirtta,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivs  Lkq.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fanner  coin  except  the 


preenomen  Tito*  to  identify  it  with  the  sabjeet  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  ap|Kar  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astures, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Ehcrita  and  Iihurtta  on  acme 
of  the  coins,  aeema  to  refer  to  the  iiact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  hod  served  their  time 
(fimeriti\  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lnsitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emerita, 
(EckheU  T.  p.  162,  &c.) 

CA'RIUS  (Kifioi),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod.  1 171,  v.  66  ;  Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
La.  s.  V.)  [U  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  (Kop^rcup),  aCretanof  Tarriu, 
fiither  of  Eubulus  and  Chrysotbemis.  He  waa 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Coimanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  8  7,  30.  §  8,  X.  16.  I  2,  7.  i  2; 
comp.  MuUer,  Dor.  iL  I.  §  5,  a  i  1 1.)       [U  S.] 

CARME  (liifiai),  ■  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  ^e  mother  of  Britomartis.  (Pant, 
ii.  30.  g  2.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (40)  describe* 
her  a*  a  grand-daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [L.  S.] 

CARMENTA,  CARMENAE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Camxnab.] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
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vhou  muna  !•  prabablj  connected  vitli  cafo, 
fleeh,  for  >he  wai  raguded  a*  the  protector  of  the 
phyiieel  well-being  i^  man.  It  waa  eapedally  the 
chief  organa  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exiit,  tuch  a<  the  heart,  the  lunga, 
and  the  lirer,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Jnniaa  Brutui,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  beliered  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  nuietnaiy  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  featiral 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  Jnne,  which 
day  was  called  fohranm  eakmdai,  from  beans 
(/aiae)  and  bacon  being  oSered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sal.  i.  12;  Vam,  op.  No$mtm,  t.  v,  Maelan; 
OTid,  FuL  Ti  101,  Ac,  who  howevar  confound* 
Oardea  with  Oanta.)  [L.  &] 

CARNE'ADES  (KofwedSnf).  I.  The  son  of 
Epicomos  or  Philocomus,  was  bom  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  B.  c,  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  hia  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  "  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied ;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,"  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
Icctuiea,  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippna 
died,  and  noTer  had  any  personal  intercoorae  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  word* 

Si  nit  yip  iip  Xficanrot,  ttx  in  j(i>  fya). 

He  attached  himself  as  a  xealons  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  sererely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegeai- 
nns,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilans.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revired  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigoioni  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  &  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
yeoia  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diqgenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaos  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  die  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  On  the  Athenian*  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropss.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  irom  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subject*,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fiunou*  orationa  on  Juatiee.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  aigu- 
menta  of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
oompaet  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines, 

Coraeades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  B.  c  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
vras  so  engrossed  in  hi*  studies,  that  he  let  hi*  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  taUe  (for  be  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  ana  concubine,  Melissa, 
m*  coD*tantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 
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agB,  ha  mfiRcd  beta  eataiatt  in  his  tjti,  lAUk 
he  bore  with  great  impaticsioe,  aad  was  is  Stds 
migned  to  the  decay  of  natore,  that  ks  iitd  Is 
ask  angrfly,  if  this  was  the  way  in  wUA  latsis 
undkl  what  she  bad  done,  and  soosliBes  eipRiMl 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameades  1^  no  writings,  and  all  that  bkisn 
of  hi*  lectures  u  derived  firvin  hi*  in&aste  fticsi 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachn* ;  bat  so  tne  wu  hs  to  kit 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Cldtto*- 
chus  confesses  he  never  could  asoertsia  vhst  kit 
master  really  thoogfat  on  any  subjecL  He,  ksv- 
ever;  appeon  to  have  defended  atheisni,  sad  on- 
•iatently  enough  to  have  denied  that  the  raid 
waa  tha  rasolt  of  anything  bat  chance.  In  MUe^ 
which  mors  particnlarly  ware  the  sahjecl  of  Us 
long  and  labonous  study,  he  seems  to  hare  daiai 
the  oonfiirmity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  ntsic, 
This  he  particnlariy  insisted  on  in  the  second  to- 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  be  manifestly  voM  ts 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  sabject ;  ssd  k 
there  maintains  that  ideaa  of  justice  an  not  deri*. 
ed  from  nature,  but  that  they  an  pmsly  aitifdd 
for  purpoaes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  hot  the  ^tai 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  naa  did  sgt 
possess,  and  never  conld  poaaess,  any  aiterioa  d 
truth. 

Cameades  argned  that,  if  there  wen  a  aiterios, 
it  ma«t  eziit  eiUer  in  reason  (Kiyot),  or  Mustioa 
(aia4i)ffu),  or  conception  (^orrnria).  But  tkea 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  u>d  this  igiis 
on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  meansof  jndgii^  whe- 
ther our  sensation*  are  true  or  false,  wheihei  tkt; 
correspond  to  the  objecta  that  pcodoee  tkeia,  > 
cany  wrong  imnressiou*  to  the  mind,  prodadog  Ua 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  iiason  alio  isls 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  nsioi, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  tnlL 
But  after  aU,  man  must  live  and  act,  sad  msrt 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life;  therefore, sllhe^ 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  alisoiiiwf 
trae,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  nnesi 
degrees.  For,  althongh  we  cannot  say  that  ai; 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itielf  trae,  jet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  othtn, 
and  we  must  he  guided  by  that  which  teeoH  tkt 
moat  true.  Again,  sensations  an  not  single,  lot 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  cwSn 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  coabiiar 
tion  the  greater  it  the  probability  of  that  beitf 
tme  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  sad  tie 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  concepdaiai 
each  in  themselves  appan-ntly  most  am,  ihosid 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  sppesn 
most  true,  would  present  to  Cameades  the  hi|M 
probability,  and  bis  nearest  approach  to  tnitL 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  tUs 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  Ism 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.  It  u 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  (sd 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  aa  an  scale  leamia  in 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represemed  tit 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fett  loasg 
the  earnest  and  serious  ^irit  of  the  sailicr  ichooli, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mer»  puiposes  of  Atua- 
cal  display.  (Diog.  Laeit.  iv.  63—66  ;  OreiE. 
Omm.  TuU.  ii.  p.  130,  &c^  where  are  given  all  lie 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Cameades  a  of 
tioned  ;  Sextua  Empiricua,  Aih.  Mali,  vii,  IS^ 
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«e. ;  Ratter,  GkaoL  i>t«IL  zi.  6 :  Knckw, //>rf. />U(. 
L  p.  7i9>  &c^  Ti.  p.  337,  &c) 

2.  An  Athenian  pfailoiopher  and  a  diKi|de  of 
Anazagoiaa.  (Soidaa,  §.  v.  KafniSfii.) 

3.  A  Cynic  pbiloaopber  in  tha  time  of  ApoUonim 
TjaaacBs.    (Eonainui,  iVnoam.) 

4.  A  bad  ekgiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenea 
Laatioa  (it.  66).  [A.  6.] 

CARNBIUS  {KaprAs),  a  mrname  of  Apollo 
■nder  which  he  wai  wonhipped  in  Tarioos  parts 
•f  Greece,  eapedaUy  in  Peloponnenu,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sieyon,  andalaoinTheia,  Cyiene,  and  Magna 
Gaeaa.  (Pkna.  iii.  13l  9  3,  Ac,  ii.  10.  |  2, 
II.  $  -2;  Find.  PgO.  t.  106 ;  Plut  j^np«^  nii- 
1 :  Pkna.  iii  34.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  $  6.)  The 
tiigm  oC  Ibe  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Sine  detired  it  from  Camas,  an  Acanianian  sooth- 
■aye^  viiaee  mnider  by  Hippotea  provoked  ApoUo 
to  send  a  pUgne  into  the  army  of  Hippotea  while 
he  waa  on  his  march  to  Pdoponnesns.  ApoUo 
ms  afterward*  propitiated  by  the  introdaction  of 
the  wanhip  vi  Apollo  Cameius.  (Pans.  iiL  13. 
Hi  SchoL  ad  Tkeoerit.  t.  83.)  OUiers  beliered 
(hat  ApoUo  wa*  thns  called  from  bis  &Touiite 
Camoa  or  Cameina,  a  son  of  Zens  and  Enrapa, 
vhasn  Leto  and  ApoUo  had  brought  np,  (Pans. 
L  c;  Heaf ch.  t,  v.  Kafrwn.)  Sereial  otlier 
attcaipta  to  ezpbin  the  name  are  giren  in  Vtamr 
aias  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
hewerer,  that  the  worship  of  the  Cameian  Apollo 
was  Tcty  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Pelopenneaos  even  beibre  the  I>orian  conquest. 
BeqMcting  the  festival  of  the  Carueia  see  Diet,  tf 
AM.  a.  e.  Ktiprao.  [L,  8.] 

CARNEIUS  (K^nwf),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  sumamed  Cynolcus  (KiiraiAKof),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  jjiilosophera.  He 
waa  •  native  of  Hegan,  but  nothing  farther  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p  156.)         [L.  S.] 

CAIINU'LIUS,  was  aenised,  in  the  reign  of 
Tibciiiia,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  pat 
aa  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  crnel  tortures 
lalKfVd  by  Tiberias  apon  other  victim*.  When 
Tibetins  heard  of  his  death,  he  waa  griaved  at 
losing  aa  opportanity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Gumdiui  au  enust.  (Suet, 
TIL  61.)  [L.&] 

CABPATHIUS,  JOANNES  Omimis  Ka,h 
aMwt),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Cupathos,  of  on- 
ontain  date.  At  the  reqneat  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap- 
ten,  entitled  rpit  rais  i*i  viyf  ^>6(<u  vperpt^cvroi 
imraxtit  ■*apatcXifruiir.  {Vkot.  Cod  301.)  This 
waric  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanoa  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "Siop- 
tn*  PhiHppi  Solitarii,"  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  B  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrnm,"  zii.  p.  635,  &&, 
The  Greek  original,  aa  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
wariu  of  Us,  are  stni  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric 
Aa£.Oraee.x.p738,&cxip.  173.)       [L.  9.] 

CABPATHIUS  PHILO.    [Philo.] 

CABPHY'lXIDES  (Kop^AAiSip),  a  Gnek 
feet,  *f  whom  there  am  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
gi^  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  iz.  £2.) 
The  najBS  of  the  aothor  of  Uie  second  epignun  is 
soBntiiae*  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
is  a  oKce  nristakw,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
fatat  peiaon  fasm  OarphyDides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
toad.  [U  8.] 

U  CARPINATIUS,  the  pra-magister  or  da- 
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paty-manager  of  die  company  of  poblicani,  who 
fiinned  the  ter^ura  (see  Jlitet  qf  AtU.  i,'v.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Vcrres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  wa*  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Venes  in  his  robberies  and  oppression*. 
(Cic.  Verr.  70,  76,  iii  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  aa  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictino*,  wrote  a  book  coooeming  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vu.  piaef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI(Kafnra^;iai),the  fraitbeoien, 
a  aomame  of  Oemeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  £3.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpopharo*  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Pans  aliio.  (Ross,  Beiim  mf  de» 
Gritek.  Itutht,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.     [CAnnmsa.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  Gunily,  bat  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havercamp  (  Tket.  .Afontf. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C,  Cahiiinab,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Snlh  in  B.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  a.  c.  82,  Carrinas  wa* 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirin*  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  ibught  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbiia,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  waa  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Spoletinm,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  wa*  beneged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  mean*  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  bad  quitted  Italy,  Carrinaa 
and  Mardns  continued  to  command  two  Irgiona  | 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marios,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  whan  this  attempt 
&iled,  they  set  oat  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  tha 
neighbonrhood  of  Alfaa.  BaUa,  however,  basteoed 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  Uie  CoUina 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Cairinas  and  Uie  other  leaden  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Maidua  wen  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  head*  wen  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneate,  when  they  wen  earned 
round  the  walls  to  infbrm  Marios  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  A  C  i.  87,  80,  92, 
93;  Pint.  Pomp.  7;  Ores.  v.  31 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Cabruias,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  &  a  45,  into  Spain  agunst  Sezt.  Pom- 
pdus,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  h» 
wa*  snpeneded  by  Asinin*  PoUio.  In  43,  after 
the  eataUishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Catrinas  wa* 
appointed  conaol  for  the  remainder  of  the  l*i**t 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c.  41,  he  received  from  Octavianns  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  earn  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Boccbua. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  sgainst  Sext. 
Pompeins  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
aa  proconsul  in  Gaul,  when  he  wa*  snoceisful 
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againit  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drare  the 
Saevi  acrou  the  Rhfaie  hack  into  Oennany.  Kor 
thoae  ezploiu  he  wai  hononred  with  a  tiiamph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.  C.  vr.  83,  t.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cau.  xlrU.  IS,  li  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinak,  whom  Cicpro  epeakt  of  in  &  c. 
45,  ai  an  anpleaiant  person,  who  Tinted  him  in 
his  Taacnlanum.     (Cie.  ad  Att.  ziii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinab  Sacimous,  a  rlietoridan  of  the 
time  of  Calignla,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Casa.  Hz. 
20 ;  JoTen.  viL  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secmidas  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  a  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.     (Tacit.  Atm.  xr.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNATUS  (Ko(><rr>»«To»),  a  Oalatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Phamacea. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  ioTade  Galatia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Oalatian,  Oaezotoiis,  marched 
against  him,  bat  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.     (Polyb.  zzv.  4.)  [L,  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.       rCARFULENDR.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassins,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  B.  G.  43.  (Cass.  tg>.  Ok. 
adFam.  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KiuftU»>>).  I.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adherhal,  in  a  c 
249,  to  bom  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  oif  Lilybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engnged  in  this  enterprise,  Himiico,  the  goTemor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  Und  was  anxious  to  ifibrd  their  support 
to  Oie  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  eudeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  hitter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themseWes  (or  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pnl- 
Ins,  on  his  return  from  Syneuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  bad  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
a^nst  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  be  could 
jom  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pnllns  fled  (or 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  pUce  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sou^t 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  ttorm  broke  out. 
(Polyb.  i.  S3,  64.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  HannibaL  In  B.  c.  217,  he  (ought 
a^nst  li.  Hostilius  Mandnus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinam,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mandnus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
eonnoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabins,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  neariy  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
A*  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Csniae,  mac  31(, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Boaaa  frimoils  ' 
negotiate  the  nmaom  of  the  prismns,  sad  ts  Int  ! 
about  peace.  Bnt  whoi  Carlhsls  afpsscM 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  est  to  Ud  Urn  qsit  dc 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  In  b.c:  3K, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  tJie  Bs- 
mans,  Carthalo  was  omnmander  of  die  Catka- 
ginian  garrison  therb  He  laid  down  liii  sm, 
and  as  he  was  gomg  to  the  oonsnl  to  bk  fcr  ■» 
cy,  he  was  kill«l  by  a  Roman  soMicr.  (liv.  zoi. 
15,  58,  zzvii.  16;  Appian,  di  AO.  JssA.  4>; 
Dion  Cxn.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Renoar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaden  of  the  po^  ;erty 
at  Carthage  after  the  dose  of  the  iOGoiid  Pssic 
war.  He  held  an  ofllee  whidi  Appian  alls  k» 
thaichus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  s  art «( 
tribnneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  csfaa^  be 
was  travdUng  throng^  the  coantiy,  he  sttickel 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Mssiniisa,  wbc  hsl 
pitched  their  tents  on  caatnverted  gtoisd.  Hi 
killed  seveml  of  them,  made  some  bnitj,  sad  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidiaiis.  Tkae 
and  other  acU  of  hostility  between  the  Ctnb- 
ginians  and  Masinissa  called  fur  the  interfenn 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  lather  fbsteml  tit 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  reaalt  vtt  ■> 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  sad  Msa- 
nissa.  When  at  length  the  Romans  begss  a 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Ponic  nr,  lie 
Carthaginians  endesvonied  to  conciliate  the  Re- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  asthos  rf  tke 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  seeadiifl; 
executed.  (Appian,  de  BM.  P<ai.  68,  74.)  [L.&1 

CARTrLIUS,  an  eariy  Roman  jnrirt,  wk. 
probably  lived  not  hiter  than  the  time  of  Ciliph, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  6,  s.  69,  he  is  dted  by  Pmahi, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  qseaies  i» 
preferenoe  to  that  of  Trebatins.  The  csie  wa 
this— Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  ay  l«. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilhis  says.  Both  take:  Tft- 
batius,  Ndther.  In  Dig.  1 3,  tit  6,  s.  5,  i  IS.  be 
is  dted  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Angiatiosi  da 
(Ememd.  8,  9)  first  brought  these  paaaga  't» 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartiliu  fins  i>l>- 
livion.  In  the  former  passage  the  Hakandriae  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Carfilius,  snd.  in  tk 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  nans- 
script,  not  being  &uniliar  with  the  name  CsitiSni, 
endosed  it  in  bracketa  aa  a  mark  of  amdemialiia. 

The  jurist  Caitilius  is  evidently  diflawt  *• 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Sevems  who  »••  l"f 
pontus  Syrioe,  pnefectus  urU,  end  gieat-gnw- 
rather  of  the  emperor  M.  Antomnui.  (f^  ^ 
i.  22  ;  iu.  12  ;  Spart  Hadr.  5,  15,  22  i  CvJ* 
Anion.  PiMt2  ;  M.  Ant.  1 ;  Dion  CaM.  ix.210  "» 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  i^ 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  yiansnt 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  oonsdsts  doei  s4 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  b*  f 
ferred  that  he  was  eonW  i^^Mas.  If  the  toof 
of  Trajan,  dted  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  a  24,  »«  "• 
dressed,  according  to  the  Haloandrins  "'^'l'^ 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  refeiable  Is  w 
time  of  the  proconsulate  sooceeding  hiifintK**'' 
ship.  (Bertrandus  2,  22,  I.  Maisnnss  <i-  ^ 
273—287.)  [J.  to.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  sbesi  i.  v-  ^ 
in  which  yen  she  treacherously  deliTeied  ip  *■ 
the  Romans  C^aractacus,  who  had  come  U  M^  ■" 
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Bj  Hat  act  of  treachery  towudj  lier 
nm  uHuiU/uieii,  ihe  mm  the  bToar  of  the  Ro- 
■ane,  nd  incnaied  her  power.  Henee,  aji 
Tadlu,  ume  wealth  uhI  lazniy,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  htt  own  hnaband  Venatiaa  to  ahare  her 
Maud  throne  with  Vellocatna,  the  arm-bearer  of  her 
haaliaad.  Thia  threw  her  atate  into  a  dril  war,  a 
partioa  of  ha  people  enpporting  Venntina  againit  the 
adultcRr.  Venntina  collected  an  armj  of  anxiliariea, 
defeated  the  Brigantea,  and  rednced  Cartimandna 
la  the  hat  eztmnity.  She  aolicited  the  aid  of  the 
Raoaoi,  who  reacned  her  from  her  danger ;  hot 
Venatiaa  remained  in  posaeaaion  of  her  kingdom, 
a.D.69.  (Tac  An*.  xiL  36, 40,  Hid.  iii.  45.)[US.] 

CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dia- 
tiaction  daring  the  Samnite  war^  The  6rst  mem- 
ber of  the  gnu  who  obtained  the  conaolahip  waa 
Sp.  Carrilioa  in  a.  a  293,  who  received  the  anr- 
aane  of  Maximds,  which  waa  handed  down  aa  a 
Rgilar  fiunily-name.  For  thoae  whoaa  cognomen 
iinK mentioned,  aee  CaaviuDa. 

The  following  coin  ia  refemd  to  thia  gena,  and 
tkt  thne  namea  upon  it.  Car.  Oovl,  Via.,  are 
tlma  cf  three  trinmnra  of  the  mint. 
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CARVl'LIUS.  I.  and  2.  L.  Carviliui  and 
Sr.  CAariLiua,  tribanea  of  the  pleba  a.  c.  212, 
■tested  H.Poatomiua.  [PosTCHiUfi.]  (LiT.zxr.S.) 

i-  Sr.  CaaviLius,  waa  wnt  by  Cn.  Sicinina  to 
Knae  in  B.c.  ITU  when  Peraeua  deapatched  an 
caibaaijr  to  the  aenate.  When  the  aenate  ordered 
the  aabaaaadora  to  quit  Italy  within  eleren  dayi, 
Carrilioa  waa  appointed  to  keep  watch  OTcr  than, 
till  ther  embarknl  on  board  their  ahipa.  (Lit.  zliL 
«■) 

4.  C.  CaRvii.i(;8  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
Ualf  of  th«  Roman  garriaon  the  auncnder  of 
Unaa,  a  town  of  the  Peneatae,  to  Peraena  in  B.  a 
169.  (Ut.  ihu.  18,  \9.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contempenuy  of 
Ond,  who  appeara  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Ucnalea.    (Orid,  A^nit  «r  Ptmt.  it.  16.  7.) 

CABUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  accoiding  to  Victor, 
vhaae  aceoant  ia  confirmed  by  Sidonina  ApoUi- 
aarb  and  Zonaraa,  waa  a  natiTe  of  Naibonne  in 
Gaal ;  bat  Vopiacna  profeaaca  to  be  nnable  to  apeak 
<^  certainty  either  of  hia  lineage  or  birth-]uace, 
and  ipiotea  the  conflicting  atatenenta  of  older 
aadniitiea,  who  Tariooaly  repreaented  that  he  waa 
bn  at  Milan ;  or  in  lUyria,  of  Carthaginian  ancea- 
^ ;  or  m  the  metropolia,  of  Illy rian  parenta.  He 
knielf  andonbledly  dabned  Roman  deacent,  aa 
afp<an  from  a  letter  addreaaed  by  him  when  pro- 
OBaol  of  Cilida  to  hia  legate  Jnniua,  but  thia  ia 
Mt  iacooaiatent  with  the  anppoaition  that  he  may 
■n  belonged  to  aome  city  which  waa  alao  a 
i*l°ey.  After  paaaing  through  many  different 
"'P*  of  otU  and  military  preferment,  he  waa  ap- 
paialed  piaefeet  of  the  pnetoriana  by  Probaa,  who 
^■■eitamed  the  higheat  reapect  for  hia  talenta  and 
mtgiity.  When  that  prince  waa  murdered  by 
lb  aaldien  at  Sitmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Cama  waa 
r  bailed  aa  hii  noceoaor,  and  the  choice 


of  tlia  troopa  waa  eoniirmed  by  the  aenate^  The 
new  tiller,  aoon  after  hia  acceaaion,  gained  a  Tictory 
OTer  the  Sarmatiana,  who  had  inTaded  lUyrieam 
and  were  threatening  Thiace  and  eren  Italy  itaelf. 
Haring  conferred  the  title  of  Caeaar  upon  both  hia 
aona,  he  nominated  Carinna,  the  elder,  goTemor  of 
all  the  Weatem  proTincea,  and,  accompanied  by 
Nmnerianna,  the  younger,  act  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion againat  the  Peniana  which  had  been  planned 
by  hia  ptedeeeaaor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
waa  moat  gloriona  for  the  Roman  arma.  The 
enemy,  diatracted  by  internal  diaaenaiona,  were 
nnable  to  oppoae  a  Tigonua  reaiatance  to  the  in- 
Tadera.  All  Meaopotamia  waa  qnickly  occnpied, 
— Seleneia  and  Cteaiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
Bnt  the  career  of  Caraa,  who  waa  preparing  to 
poah  hii  conqneatt  beyond  the  Tigria,  waa  anddenly 
cut  abort,  for  he  periahed  by  diieaae,  or  treachery^ 
or,  aa  the  ancient  hiatoriana  commonly  report,  by 
a  atroke  of  lightning,  towarda  the  doae  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  mon  than  tixteen  montha. 
The  account  of  hia  death,  tranamitted  by  hia  aecr^ 
taiy  Jnniua  Colphnmiua  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  ia  ao  confuied  and  myaterioua  that  we  can 
acHcely  aroid  the  anrmiae  that  hia  end  waa  haa- 
tened  by  foal  pUy,  and  anapicion  haa  reated  upon 
Arrioa  Aper,  who  waa  ofterwarda  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  haTing  murdered  No- 


menanna. 


According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Aognatan 
hiatorion,  Coma  held  a  middle  tank  between  thoae 
preeminent  in  rirtue  or  in  rice,  being  neither  rery 
bod  nor  Tery  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
Hia  character  undoubtedly  atood  high  before  hia 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  ia  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  waa  acccHary  to  the  death 
of  hia  benebctor,  Probua,  whoae  murdcrera  he 
aought  out  and  paniahed  with  the  atemeat  juatice. 
and  the  abort  period  of  hia  away  waa  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocitiea  of  Carinua 
threw  a  ahade  over  the  memory  of  hia  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
hia  power  to  auch  a  ton.  (VopiacC^nu ;  Aural 
Vict.  Oaa.  xxxviii.,  Epii.  zxxviii ;  Zonar.  xii.  SO ; 
Eutiop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


.f!?'^^^ 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Viniua  when  Oalba  waa  put  to  death  in  A.  o.  69. 
(Tac.  Hi$t.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  the  moot  inlamona 
informera  under  Domitian.  (Tac.  Agrie.  4fi ;  Juv. 
L  36 ;  Martial,  xiL  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  fi,  vii.  1 9, 27.) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Faacianna,  at  one 
time  praefectna  orbi,  waa  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  atiired  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiera  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  bnt  in  reality 
becanae  he  waa  rich,  elevated  in  atation,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  waa  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence againat  him  except  hia  occnaer  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Caaa.  Ixzix.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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cAacELuuaL 


CARYATIS  (Ki^wrru),anrauiiaof  ArtdBi*, 
derired  bom  the  town  ol  Ctrjat  in  Laconia. 
Hoe  the  itatne  of  the  godden  itood  in  the  open 
air,  and  siaident  celebnted  a  fettiTal  to  her  ertrj 
year  with  dancea.  (Paoa.  iii  10.  g  8,  ir.  16.  §  6; 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viiL  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUa  [Antioonos 

of  CABY8TU8.] 

CARY'STIUS(Kiivi(anaf),aGnakgra]nmaiian 
of  Peijjamni,  who  lind  afker  the  time  of  Nicander 
(Athen.  xt.  p.  684),  and  conaeqoently  abont  the 
end  of  the  Kcond  centnry  B.  c.  He  ia  mentioned  aa 
the  aathor  of  aeTeial  woriu :  1.  'loropucd  An/*- 
ri^utTu,  Mmetimea  alio  called  aimply  ihrafunfforo, 
an  liiitorical  work  of  which  great  uae  wai  made  by 
Athenami,  who  ha*  pmerred  a  coniiderable  nmn- 
ber  of  atatementa  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  Ac, 
xi  pp.  606,  £08,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xir. 
]X  639;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Ariilopk.  Av.  575,  ad 
TttocriL  xiii  22.)  It  moat  haTe  oonnited  of  at 
katt  three  book*,  a*  the  third  i*  refened  to  by 
Athenaeo*.  2.  n<fi2  IiSanaXuii',  that  ia,  an  ao- 
comit  of  the  Greek  dnunai,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  per&rraance,  of  their  *iicce*a,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  tL  p.  235 ;  the  Oraek  Life  of  S(q>hoclei,) 
3.  Ihfl  SwraSou,  or  a  commentary  «i  the  poet 
Sotade*.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  620.)  All  thaaa  w<^u 
are  loat  [U  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (Kifmrm),  a  Mm  of  Cheinm  and 
Cfaarido,  from  whom  the  town  of  Caryato*  in 
Eaboea  waa  belieTed  to  bare  derived  ita  name. 
(SchoL  ad  IHmL  PyO.  ir.  181 ;  Eoitath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.  8.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiimily  of  the 
Serrilia  gen*. 

1.  C.  Sxaviuua  CAacA,  waa  tribnne  of  the 
pleb*  in  B.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Poatomiiia, 
a  fiinner  of  the  public  rerenne,  and  a  relation  of 
Caaca,  waa  acoued  of  hanng  de&anded  the 
republic  and  hi*  only  hope  of  eacaping  condemna- 
tion wa*  Caacn,  who,  howcTcr,  waa  either  too 
boneat  or  too  timid  to  interpoee  on  hia  behaK 
(LiT.  xxT.  3.) 

2.  P.  SsRViLlDS  Caica,  one  of  the  contpiratora 
again*t  Caeaar,  who  aimed  the  fint  itroke  at  hi* 
a*saMination,&c.44.  He  wa*  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  pleb*,  and  aoon  afterward*  fled  firom  Rome, 
a*  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianu* 
wo*  going  to  take.  Hi*  leaving  Itmne  a*  tribune 
wa*  again*t  the  con*titntion,  and  hi*  coUeagne, 
P.  Titiua,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  a*- 
sembl^  of  the  people,  by  which  he  waa  deprived  of 
hi*  tribnneabip.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  *hortly  afterward*.  (Appian  B.  C. 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Caga.  xliv.  52,  xlvL  49; 
Cic.  PkU^.  xiii.  \&,adAU.  i  \1,adBriU.  i.  18; 
Plot.  BnU.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  SxRViLiua  Cakca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caeaar,  notwithatanding 
which  he  wa*  likewiae  one  of  the  con*piiiitorB 
againat  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Apinan,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Pint.  Ok*.  66;  Suet  Cbf.  82;  Dion 
Ca**.  xlir.  52;  Cic  PUIipp.  ii.  11.) 


Tha  Ibngoing  coin  of  the  Sanilia  go*  Ui^ 
either  to  No.  2  or  Na  3 ;  it  cmtaina  so  the  ahrBie 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  «i  the  levene  a  igaie 
of  Victoiy.  [L  Sl] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  enuneat  Roau  jint, 
contemporary  with  Trebatiiu,  whom  lie  txaaiti 
in  eloqnence,  thongh  Trebatin*  aoipaiacd  kin  it 
legal  skill.  Their  contempoiaiy,  OfiiiiUi  the  b- 
ciple  of  Servina  Snlpicina,  ma  bkbc  leaiael  tlu 
either.  Caacellina,  acooiding  t«  Pliny  IhaEUa 
(H.  X.  viil  40),  wa*  the  diadple  of  ncTabliBi, 
who,  on  a  certain  occaiion,  m*  aavcd  by  *  ^ 
from  the  attack  of  robbna.  Pcnpmiaa  (Di^  I, 
tit.  2,  at  2,  §  45X  according  to  the  Flonotiae  m 
nniciipt,  write*  thn* — "  Fait  Caacdhiia,  Haoai, 
Volnaii  auditor;  deniqne  in  illiDa  hanoKB  lott- 
mento  P.  Mudnm  nepotem  tjta  iduiiiit  hcndok' 
Thii  may  be  undentood  to  mean  that,  at  iJh  ol 
of  a  long  life,  Caicellin*  made  the  giudara  af  kit 
fellow-pupil  hi*  heir,  but  a  nan  ia  amn  liUy  li 
honour  hia  praeceptor  than  hi*  ftlbw-papl,Bii,a 
thia  conatntction,  the  Latinity  i*  hanh,  botk  ia 
the  uae  of  the  aingnlar  for  the  plaial,  ud  ia  the 
reference  of  the  word  ilUia  to  the  firmr  d  da 
two  name*,  Mucioa  and  Volniio*,  which  are  oa- 
nected  mwely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  caa- 
jectoral  reading  of  Baldninu*  adapted  by  Botn*- 
dn*  (da  VitaJurap.  2,  19),  vii.  '  Fait  CaaceDiB 
Mndi  et  Volcatii  aoditor,"  ha*  guned  theifpnit' 
tion  of  many  critic*. 

Caacellin*  wa*  a  man  of  item  lepnUicin  friao- 
pie* :  of  Cae*ar'*  proceeding*  he  apoke  wilk  Ik 
ntmoat  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fe*r  cnU 
induce  him,  B.  c  41,  to  eompoae  Ugfi  fianit  fctlht 
donationa  of  the  triumTir*,  die  buiu  of  their  pt- 
•criptiona,  which  he  looked  npon  ■*  whoDy  invft- 
lar  and  illegaL  Hia  indepmdenee  and  libertj  d 
apeech  he  aacribed  to  two  Uiing*,  which  naat  ■> 
regarded  a*  miifbrtnnea,  old  age  and  ctilillHW 
In  office*  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  keycap  ik* 
first  atep,  the  qoaeatonhip,  thongh  be  aarvived  M 
the  n;ign  of  Anguetn*,  who  o&ied  him  the  aai- 
nilahip,  which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  n.  2,  { 
12,  Dig.  t  a) 

Caacellius  ia  frequently  quoted  at  atceod  hod  ■ 
the  Digeat,  eapecially  by  Jardenus.  Ia  Dig.  3>< 
tit.  1,  s.  40,  a.  1,  and  32,  a.  100,  H>  *«  ^  *"' 
differing  £rom  Ofiliua.  In  the  latter  fimp,  tk 
caae  propoaed  waa  this : — A  man  kave*  kj  wil 
two  speciBc  marble  statues,  and  all  kii  aaiUa. 
Do  hi*  other  marble  atatae*  paaa?  Ck*^' 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  ia  ■ff*' 
tition  to  Ofiliue  and  Trebatiua. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit.  5,  *.  17,  §  5,  the  feSownf 
word*  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpiaa,  '  Ua* 
quarto  Poateriorum  acripsit,  nee  Ariato,  vd  Aalaa. 
utpoie  probabile,  notaat."  For  Aula*  W«  ■'  " 
not  unlikely  that  Paulua  ought  to  be  read,  to  Caa- 
cellioa  is  no  when  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aalaa 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  oUer  staodiiif  tka* 
Uibeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Caacellina  extant  ia 
the  time  of  Pomponins  (who  waa  anteiior  ta  LI- 
piau),  wa*  a  book  of  legal  bom  aaoti  ((<i*«li*iri» 
liber). 

In  oonveraation,  Caacellin*  waagtacehltaanaai- 
and  witty.  Several  of  hi*  good  saying*  are  Jf 
aerved.  When  a  client,  wiritmg  te  aerar  a  jart- 
nership  in  a  ship,  aaid  to  him,  **  Naveta  diviilei* 
volo,"  hi*  answer  waa,  "You  will  destniy  I* 
ship."  He  probably  remembered  th*  slory  «  * 
analqgooa  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  tnalf ,  wkick. 
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CASPBRICa 
10  the  diigniea  of  tlw  w*— — *  depriTad  Antioehoi 
tha  Oxtmt  at  hk  whole  flnt.  Vatmini,  an  nn- 
fapahr  peraonge,  for  whan  it  ii  to  he  praamned 
that  CiMwilHin  had  no  gnat  liking,  had  bnn  pelted 
with  ataaea  ataglwliatfirial  ihow,  and  conieqaantly 
got  a  elaaae  innrted  in  the  edict  of  the  aedilea, 
*■  nc  qms  in  arenam  nisi  pomnm  mitteiet."  About 
thii  time,  the  qneitiaa  waa  pot  to  Caiffllini,  whe- 
ther ■  ■■*  /mam  ware  a  ^oiibi,  it  being  a  le^ 
daabt  whether  frnita  with  hard  a*  well  aa  with 
•aft  external  rind,  wen  indnded  in  tha  term.  "  Si 
in  Vatiniiun  minnma  ea,  poinnm  eat."  (QointiL 
li.  3  ;  Macmb.  Salmru.  ii.  6.) 

Honee  (AnPcet  371,  373)  pay*  a  compliment 
to  the  eatabliahed  legal  repalation  of  Caieeluna — 

** ^nec  Kit  qnantmn  Caaeelliai  Anlni, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  eat" 

The  old  acholiut  on  thii  paaaaga  remarica,  that 
Gdlina  mentians  Caacelliaa  with  praiae,  bat  thia 
•eema  to  be  a  miatake,  nnleaa  the  loat  portiona  of 
GcUina  ^oald  bear  oat  the  acholiaat'a  aiaettion. 
Ue  probably  oonfonnda  the  jnriat  with  Caoaellioi 
Vindez,  the  giaaunarian,  who  it  fteqaently  dtad 
hj  Gellina.  The  name  of  the  joiiat  it  often  cor- 
raptly  apdt  Caeaelliai,  Ceadioi,  te. 

When  ao  interdictnm  leuupetandae  poaacMioni* 
waa  Mlowed  by  an  action  on  a  fponaio,  if  the 
rere  aacceaaful  in  reooveiing  on  the 
,  he  wai  entitled  aa  a  eoniaquenoe  to  the 
reatitation  of  poaaeanon  by  what  wai  called  the 
raarrHiaiiiiiii  or  aecntorium  judiciam.  (Oaina,  It. 
1 66,  169.)  It  ii  likely  that  thia  judicium  waa  de- 
Tiaed  by  A.  Caacelliaa. 

Geero  {pnBa^20)  and  VaL  Mazimoa  (riii. 
12,  §  1)  aay,  that  Q.  Mudva  ScaeTola,  the  angur, 
a  moat  aeeompliahed  lawyer,  when  he  waa  conanltad 
coDeeming  jiu  pntditloriiim,  uied  to  refer  hia 
dienta  to  Fario*  and  Caaoelliua,  who,  being  them- 
aehrca  praediatorea,  and  conaeqnently  penonally  in- 
teicated  ia  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
pwnliar  atndy.  The  qnotationa  from  onr  Caacelliaa 
■a  th«  Digeal,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
and  a  conaidaation  of  datea  goea  br  to  proTC,  that 
CaaceOius  praediator,  waa  not  our  juriat,  but  per- 
hapa  hia  father.  The  aid  augur  died  when  Cicero 
waa  very  yoimgi  bat  onr  CamUina  m%ht  atiUhave 
bean  hia  diadpie. 

(Amm.  Marc  zzx.  8  ;  Rntiliua,  Vilat  JCIontm, 
36  ;  BertiaDdna,  d»  Juriip.  iL  19  ;  OoiL  Grotiua,  I 
10  ;  Strnuch.  Vitae  alifiol  JQorum,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
giaa,  Aman.  Jmr.  c  8  ;  D'Anaud,  Vilae  Scancla- 
masg  4,pL  Ui  Heinecdua, /fM. y>r.  Ana.  8§  190, 
191  :  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Baitdktu  A. 
OuMteUd,  Lipa.  1803  ;  Bynkeraboek,  Praetermifa 
ai  Pompaaum,  f.  57  ;  Lagemana,  dt  Au/o  Cat- 
aUioJVUh  Log.  Bat  1823 ;  Zimmem,  A  i2.  &.  i. 
ppi  299,  300.)  f  J.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (Ki(«of),  a  aanuune  of  Zeua,  derired 
bom  mount  Cation  not  &r  from  Pduaium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Stnb.  stL  p.  760 ; 
PUn.  H.  AT.  It.  20,  t.  U.)  [I»  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.     [CADMitua] 

CASPK'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  aenred  under 
the  pnefect  C'aeliua  Pollio,  and  conunanded  the 
garriaon  rf  a  itronghold  called  Gomaae  in  A.  v.  62, 
daring  a  war  between  the  Armeniana  and  Hihe- 
riana.  Caelioa  PoUio  acted  the  part  of  a  tnitor 
towaida  the  Armeniana,  but  found  an  boneat  oppo- 
nent in  Caqieriua.  who  endearoared,  though  in 
Taia,  to  indoee  tha  Hibetiana  to  laiae  the  aiege. 
In  A.  n.  62  wa  find  him  atiil  aerring  aa  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  aant  him  aa  «mlaiaadar 
to  Voiogeaea  to  ezpoatnlata  with  him  raapeeting 
hia  conduct  (Tae.  Aim.  xii.  46,  ZT.  5.)  [L.  &] 
CASPfTRIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Axuanub.] 
CASSANDA'NB  (KamnMurf),  a  Peiaian 
lady  of  the  &mily  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaqiea,  who  married  Cyrua  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Camhyaea  She 
died  befote  her  hnaband,  who  nndi  lamented  her 
hiaa,  and  ordaied  a  genenl  monming  in  her 
honoDr.    (Herod.  iL  I,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASaANDER(K((inni>«f»s).  1.  King  of  liaoe- 
donia,  and  aon  of  Antipater,  waa  36  yean  old  before 
hia  Cither'a  death,  if  wa  may  truat  an  inddenlal 
notice  to  that  efiect  in  Athenaeua,  and  muat,  there- 
fore, hare  been  bora  in  or  before  B.  c,  864. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droyaen,  Ottek.  der  iVaak. 
filgtr  Aleamdtn,  p.  266.)  Hia  fint  qipeaianca 
in  hiatoty  ia  on  the  oocaaion  of  hia  being  aant  from 
Macedonia  to  Alemmder,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  hia  &ther  againat  hia  aoenaaia:  here, 
aaoording  to  Plutarch  (AU*.  74),  Caaaander  waa 
ao  attack  by  the  eight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Peraian 
ceremonial  of  proatntion,  that  he  could  not  saatiain 
hia  laughter,  and  the  long,  incanaed  at  hia  lude- 
neaa,  ia  aaid  to  hare  aeiaed  him  by  the  hair  and 
daahed  hia  head  againat  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
aome  ezaggeiation  in  thia  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  hia  mind  an  indelible  impreadon  of  tamr 
and  hatred,— a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  aa 
much  aa  ambition  urged  him  afterwarda  to  tha 
deatmetion  of  tha  royal  family.  The  atory  which 
aacribed  Alexander's  death  to  poiaon  [aee  pp.  201, 
320],  apoke  also  of  Caaaander  aa  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  aatnpy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  hare  been  giren 
to  Caaaander  among  tho  amngements  of  B.  c.  323, 
the  confiiaion  between  the  names  Caaaander  and 
Aaander  ia  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Died.  ztUl  68.)  On  Polyspetchon's  being  »f 
pointed  to  succeed  Antipatar  in  the  regency,  Caa- 
aander waa  oonfiimed  in  the  aecondaiy  dignity  <f 
Chiliareh  (aee  Weaa.  ad  Diod.  xvui.  48  ;  PUIaUg. 
Mm.  L  380), — an  office  which  had  previoualy 
been  conferred  on  him  by  hia  father,  that  he  might 
aerre  aa  a  check  on  Antigonua,  when  (a.  c.  321) 
the  latter  waa  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forcea  against  Eumenea.  Being, 
however,  disaatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonua,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polyaperchon.  For  the  operetiona  of  the  contend- 
ing partiea  at  Athena  in  a.  c  318,  see  p.  135,  b. 
The  feilure  of  Polyaperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  eifect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  statea  to  Caaaander,  and  Athens  also 
Burrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appoint^  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citixenship  (see 
Bockh,  PwbU  EoiM.  tf  Athen,  L  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  demency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
tal  eondnct  exhibited,  ia  said  to  hare  procured  him 
many  adheranta.  While,  however,  he  waa  auc- 
ceaaAtlly  advandiig  hia  caoie  in  the  aonth,  intelli- 
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genoe  ntehed  htm  that  Euiydiee  and  her  hnahuid 
Anrfaidaeus  had  Mien  victiou  to  the  vengeanoe  of 
Olympiaa,  who  had  alas  mnrdeted  Canander't 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  1 00  of  hii  princi- 
pal friendi,  and  had  eren  torn  fiom  iti  tomb  the 
corpie  of  lollas,  another  brother  of  bit,  by  whom 
•he  auerted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  fint  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poiaoned.  Caiaander  immediately  railed  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polyspeichon's  son 
[Alcxandeh],  and  cntting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polyspercbon  and  Aeacides 
[Galas,  ATAmaiAs],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  &  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  wos  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his'positiTe  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  tat  throne 
of  HaeedoD,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Rozana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegns,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mni^ 
der  them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  mairiage  with 
Thessaloniea,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Oreat,  in 
whose  honour  he  fonnded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perliaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himseUl 
(Strab.  Ere.  e  Lib.  rii  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  be;^  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  Hva  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.c  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory,  (Comp. 
Pans.  ix.  7;  Pint.  Polit.  Prme.  c  17;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  ap.  Alien,  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Ca- 
sanb.  ad.  he. ;  Clinton,  /tuK,  it  p.  1 74.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  be  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  sncoeed- 
ed  also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  &  c.  313,  Antigonus  oontriTed,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperehon  and  Ciatesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  opeiations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1 ,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Afsus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  lOcewise  prorided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  some  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  mon  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxan*.  In  B.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  upears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Borsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instmctions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  cnwn;but,bein(amanapparently  with  all  the 
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unscrupnlou  cnelty  of  raisaiiiliii  wilfceat  hii 
talent  and  decision,  he  wa*  bfibed  by  the  htkr, 
who  pmniaed  him  among  other  things  the  fnwat 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesna,  to  marler  the  yeog 
prince  and  his  mother,  bl  c.  309.  [Babsoii, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  ky 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athois,  Corinth,  sad 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  wen  bclajid  ts 
Ptdemy  by  Crateaipolia,  in  &  c  308;  and  is 
307,  Athena  was  recovered  by  Oemelrias,  the  isa 
of  Antigonua,  from  Demetrius  the  Pkaksiaa,  whs 
had  beU  it  for  Caesooder  from  B.  c  818,  with  tke 
specions  title  of  "  Ooardian"  (kifttK^Ti%).  Is 
B.  c.  306,  when  Antigens,  Lysinadias,  sad 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Csssoader  wis 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  lhsa|h 
according  to  Plutarch  {Demetr.  18)  he  did  ool 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  Dning  the  mft 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  S0&,  CssnindiT  sot 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advaaisp  rf 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  tpa  the 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  fsirisoa 
under  Prepelana,  and  laying  siege  to  Athos. 
But,  in  B.  a  301,  Demetrius  having  eoododed  s 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  niss  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  bang 
made  himself  master  of  sontbem  Greeeet  he  it- 
vanced  against  him.  Cassander  lint  endeavemd 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Aatigsaai, 
and  then  fiuling  in  this,  he  induced  Lyiiiiwkss 
to  efiiect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  ints  Ads 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Seteocai  sal 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  DeiKlras, 
with  fiir  superior  farces  remained  misttsmils% 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  sammoaed  Is  kis 
father's  aid,  he  conduded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cte- 
sender,  providing  nominally  for  the  indepeadsoa 
of  all  Greek  dtieo,  and  passed  into  Asia,  ■  c  3M. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  rf  Inai, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrios  «e«  dthswd 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  fiw  Us 
chief  cause  of  qjprehennon.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Sefeucns,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  mi 
Lysimnchus)  divided  among  them  the  dwiiini— 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  alieady  pse- 
lessed ;  and  in  this  division  Maredsms  sad 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (C<■^ 
DanieL  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67  -,  App.  BtB.  Sft-  h 
}2i,ad/ai.)  To  B.  c  299  or  298,  we  malt nfc 
Caasanderl  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  w- 
mained  free  since  its  ddiverance  by  Duailiisi, 
B.  c.  SOS,  from  the  Spartan  adventnrer  Cfceujsisi 
(comp.  Liv.  X.  2 ;  Died.  xz.  lOfi),  and  which  nsj 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  t^^t 
against  Demetrius*  oeenpation  of  Cilida,  6m 
which  he  had  driven  Cassander's  hnther  ttaUm" 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delircnd  bj  A^ 
thodes  of  Syrseuse,  who  compelled  Cssssndcr  M 
withdraw  from  it.  In  B.  c.  298,  we  find  Us>  a^ 
rying  on  his  intiignee  in  loathem  Ofcecs,  ui 
assailing  Athens  and  Elates  in  Phocis,  which  *■• 
suceess&Uy  defended  by  Olympiodoras,  ihs  Atie- 
nion,  with  sssistanca  from  the  Aeiolisaa.  Nm 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  ibne  sf  ■■•■ 
Cassander  encouraged  Loehares  to  seise  the 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whcDoe  however  Deiae*ti» 
expelled  him  ;  and  CMaader's  plsas  w««e  at 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caascd  by  dnfsy 
in  the  autumn  of  B.  a  297,  as  Dreyien  puces  ii  i 
Clinton  refers  it  to  396.  (Died.  xviiL— xx.itt 
En.  2;     Plut    PHoehm,   />ii*as, 
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JmL  xu.-vr. ;  Airiaii,  Anai.  m.  27;  Pnu.  i.  25, 
9(,  z.  34 ;  DnyMD,  Getek.  iar  Nad/.  JUmof 
in;  Thiriwall't  Gneee,  toL  tu.)  It  will  hare 
«fft«red  from  tba  abore  acconnt  that  then  wu  no 
■ct,  howerer  erad  and  atroeioiu,  from  which  Cu- 
■ndcT  tret  thniiik  where  th«  objects  he  had  in 
new  leqniied  it ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ntUcM  and  nnacrupuknu  mniderer,  was  at  the 
■me  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultirated 
litaaiy  tastea, — one  who  conld  fieel  the  beantiet 
of  Haoer,  and  who  knew  hii  poems  by  heart. 
(Cuyst.  op.  AOat.  im.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
sf  bis  character,  eloquently  dnwn,  see  Droysen, 
ff.  358,  357.  Tbe  bead  on  the  obrerse  of  the 
iniwiwl  coin  of  Casaander  ii  that  of  Hercules. 
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2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Agathynna,  having  nnsospidoosly  entered  the 
port  01  Leoeaa  with  four  ships  of  Tanrion's  squar 
drso,  was  tieachennisly  seized  there  by  the  lUy- 
iisBS,aod  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  lUyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Phibp  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  leceiring  tbe  full 
sua  agreed  on  for  his  serrices  in  the  social  war, 
sad  had  sent  ont  15  cutters  to  pay  himsdf  by 
pney,  B.C218.     (Polvb.  t.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
gress, held  at  Megalopolis,  a  c.  186,  followed 
ApoUonidea  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  pro&ted  thun  as  a  gift 
by  king  Eomenes  XL  [See  p.  237,  a.]  He  i»- 
■inded  the  Achaesns,  that  the  Anginetans,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  their  adherence  to  toe  league,  had 
hsen  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpidus 
(&  c  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
given  op  by  Rome  to  the  Aetotians,  had  been  sold 
I7  them  to  Attains,  the  fiither  of  Enmenc*.  He 
called  on  Eumenei  to  shew  his  good- will  to  the 
Achseaas  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
Vj  gifts  of  money,  and  he  uTged  the  assembly  not 
to  leoeive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  tbe  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Peigamus  was  refused 
by  the  eongiesa.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  zxiii  7,  8 ;  comp. 
IJv.  xxvii.  83 ;  Pint  AnU.U.) 

4-  An  ofiicer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
ilseedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Rsnans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
nneia  in  Thnca,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
Bsnt  in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronitea,  &  c. 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas- 
■■nder  to  B^me  for  examination  before  tbe  senate 
OB  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
l»  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
■atoward  tevdationa.  (Polybw  zxiii.  13,  14; 
Uv.zxxix.27,  34.)  [K  E.) 

CASSANDRA  {Samiripa),  also  called  Alez- 
ndia  (Pkua.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  iaiiest 
•mong  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
■n  two  points  in  her  story  which  hare  furnished 
the  sndent  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
vpiD.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
vbick  *•  have  the  following  traditions :  Casamdni 


and  Helleniia,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbraeaa 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children's  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tsetz.  Argum,  ad  Lyaopi.; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  663.)  After  Cassandia  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  cant- 
ing her  pn^hecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Uygin.  Fai.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ord^ned  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (AeschyL 
Affam.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5 ;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mod  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tietx.  (.  e. ;  Lycoph.  350 ;  Serv.  ad  Aau'ii.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homef 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xziv.  700 ;  comp.  Od.  zi.  421,  &c)  During  the 
war  Othiyoneus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  shun  by  Idomeneus  (IL  ziiL  363);  afterwards 
CoroebuB  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  1 ;  Viig.  AtH.  ii, 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  &te  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  But  Ajaz.  the  son  of 
Oileus,  tore  her  away  &am  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  scHne  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctunnr.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  AjAX.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Ca». 
Sandra  was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestia,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamus,  and  Pelops. 
(AeschyL  Agam.  1260;  Paus.  iL  16.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
//.  ziil  365,  zxiv.  699 ;  Od.  zi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amycloe,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paua.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amychie  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pot- 
session  ^  it. 

There  is  another  mytliical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of  Lycia. 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  It.  ri.  155 ;  comp.  Bkllxbo- 
PHON.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  OENS,  originally  petridan,  aftei^ 
wards  plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  B.  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agtariaa  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  patri- 
cuins.  As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ez- 
polled  them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome ;  and  members  of  it  ore  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  wall  ai  during  the  re- 
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pnblie.  (Comp.  Tac  Aim.  vi.  16.)  Th«  ehi»f 
&inily  in  the  time  of  the  lepnbUe  bean  the  name 
of  liONOiNtns:  the  other  cognomena  during  that 
time  an  Hbmina,  Parmknus,  Ra villa,  Sabaoo, 
Varus,  Viscsllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
mmame*  are  rery  nnmeroai :  of  then  an  alpha- 
betical list  ii  given  below.  The  few  permn*  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  anj  cognomen  are 
giTen  onder  Cassiub. 

CASSIA'NUS  (KotnriWt),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Hieron.  Oaial.  Saipl.  Ecda.  38],  the  author  of  a 
ehiunological  work  {xpo¥aypai^).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Jiilius  Cassianos  from  whose  worli 
"De  Continentia''  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Ensebins 
{Hut,  BccLa.  ri.  13),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianns  whose  first  boolc  of  a 
work  entitled  ^;irrirri*i  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.    (Strom.  L  p.  138.)  [I^  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASStLIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
i*  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
aa  the  champion  of  Semipeiagjanism,  a*  one  of  the 
first  founder*  of  monastic  fratemitie*  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  eodes 
such  societies  were  long  regnbted.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  eertunty,  al- 
though A.  D.  360  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  mote  donbtiiiL  Seme  have 
fixed  upon  the  shore*  of  the  Euxine,  other*  upon 
Syria,  other*  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  riews  to  p«r- 
tienlar  expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  hi*  phnueology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seeoM  on  tlw  whole  moet 
probable  that  he  was  s  natire  of  the  East  At  a 
▼ery  eariy  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  receired  the  first 
element*  of  religions  instruction,  and  fermed  with 
a  monk  namcsl  Oermanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  orer  his  fetnre 
«reer.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  hi*  friend, 
he  trsTelled  into  Egj-pt,  and  after  having  pasaed 
seven  year*  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deseru  near  the  Nile,  confonning  to  all  their 
habiu  and  practising  all  their  ansteritie*,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
'?"'.rJ**'°  "*^^  »«  eonsort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  ThebaTd.  In  408  he  repaired  to  Conetantino- 
pie,  atbacted  by  the  £une  of  Chrysoitom,  and 
Meived  ordination  a*  deacon  from  hi*  hands, 
When  that  great  preUle  ma  driven  by  penecntion 
fromhi*  .ee,  Ca**ianus  and  Oermanus  were  em- 
p^ed  by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  by  a 
atatenmt  of  the  att,  before  Pope  Innocent  1.,  and 
Mco  Pelagtn*  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
abont  thi*  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  iBtereonrse  may  have  taken  place  between 
htm  and  his  future  opponent.  Fixmi  this  time 
ftere  u  »  Mank  m  the  history  of  Caaaianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  hun  ertabUshed  a*  a 
l»«bTter  at  Mar«alles,  where  be  p««dU„  n^ 
«Wer  of   hi.  life  i.!    g^fly    ,.C^  Z^ 

•bbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  hi.  eontioul 
»  -Id  to  have  numbered  five  thonand  inmate*. 
-.3'.-  ••'•'''^•'"'•nt*  long  preterred  a  hirii 
SSSS°°'  -V*  «»«d  «•  modSu  for  many  rimS 
«rw^!^u  '•"  *'"'  "^  Spain.     The  ex«ryeM 
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repraent*  him  a*  being  alive  at  that  epodt    H* 
was  eventoally  eanonixed  a*  a  Mint,  and  a  grmt 
religious  festinil  used  to  be  oelebiated  in  b<MU 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  CasBaans  now  extant  are — 

1.  "  Da  Institutis  Coenobionun  Libri  XIL," 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  nqnert  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bidiop  of  Apt,  who  was  desimas 
of  obtaining  aocumte  information  with  regard  I*  the 
rules  by  which  the  dfflsters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distioci 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclnafely  t* 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perfoia- 
ing  sacred  offices,  punued  in  vaiions  raonasieriM ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  diseaursu  ipsa 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  gninl 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fail, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  pasnon,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photiu.  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quote,  then  two  see- 
tions  as  two  separata  treatises,  and  this  ansogr- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  ccrtais 
extent  by  the  author  himself,  (See  Praef  Colhtt. 
and  CoUat.  xx.  1.)  The  nbdivisioai  of  the  Sni 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Oennadius,  is  uiecc*- 
nry  and  perplexing. 

2.  *•  CoUatione*  Patmm  XXIV.,"  twenty-faar 
sacred  dialogues  between   Caaaiaans,  OaainB% 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  an  developed  ih* 
spirit  and   object  of  the  monaatie  life,  the  ad 
sought  by  the  external  ofaaerranoea  previoody  de- 
scribed.    They  wen  compoaed  at  diflamt  pmdi 
between  419  and  427.     The  first  ten  an  iaaoM 
to  Leontina,  bishop  of  Fnjua,  and  to  HaOa^oa, 
abbot  of  St.  Castor,  the  fallowing  aeven  to  Hooa- 
latus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  ta 
Jovinianut,  Minervina,  and  other  monks.    la  As 
eoune  of  these  eonvecaationa,  aapeeially  in  the  Ikk. 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  CW- 
sianus  on  certain  pointa  of  dogmatie  theology,  eoa- 
nected  more  especially  with  original  sin,  ptadtA- 
nation,  &«e-will,  and  grace,  eonstitating  the  onM 
which  ha*  been  termed  Setnipelagianism  beesaa*  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extr^  poa- 
tions  occupied  by  St.  Augnstin  and  Pelagiit;  (> 
while  the  fonner  maintained,  that  man  wat  bf 
natun  utteriy  cotrapt  and  incapable  of  caMsgisf 
from  his  kist  stete  by  any  effoita  of  his  ova,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infiut  was  m  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  heoee  UMially  ^t 
and  capeible  in  himaelf  of  aelecting  betwaea  fiitas 
and  vice ;  while  Caaaianu*,  njeeting  the viewrf 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  ao^ 
mondly  dead  nor  morally  sound,  bat  moaaUy  oek, 
and  therafon  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  sid 
being  the  Orice  of  Ood.     Moreover,  aooaadiagto 
hia  doctrine,  it  is  neceaaaiy  foriaanof  his  •*«»• 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  nade  riA 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  caaMl 
aet   limita   to   the  Once  of  Ood  which  nay  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  aeek  it  b^  aa  ia 
the  caae  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  otbeis.    0» 
sianus  certainly  njected  absolute  pudi^ii""" 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  alaei,  W 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  an  not  vtty  daarix  •>- 
pressed.     Those  who  desin  fiill  infiiniatiea^ 
regard  to  Semipelagiaa  tenets  will  find  ths  W 
developed  in  the  vrorks  enmnarated  at  the  ad  ■ 
this  article. 

3.  "DelncanatiooaChristiLfliriVIL.**'^ 
tnveimal  tract  in  eonintation  of  the  Noann* 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  nqaaM  of  lA 
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The  following  eiaajn  hsTe  been  ucribed  erra- 
Deouljr,  or  at  aU  erents  cpon  insufficient  eridence, 
to  CaooDiu : — **  De  ipiritDali  Medicina  Monachi 
KB  Dotii  media  ad  exinaniendoi  Animi  Affec- 
tn;"  *  Theologica  Conieuio  et  De  Confiictn 
Vitianm  et  Virtntum ;"  "  Vita  S.  Victoria  Mar- 
t;riii''AE.  There  are  no  gnmndB  fiir  believing 
tilt  he  vrote,  «•  lome  hare  auerted,  a  Regnla 
Mooutici,  now  loaL 

Tile  attentJTe  reader  of  this  bther  wil  >oon  per- 
tan  that  he  waa  thoronghly  engroaaed  with  hit 
■abject,  and  paid  ao  little  attention  to  the  grecei  of 
itjje,  that  nia  oompoaition  ia  often  careleaa  and 
iknalf .  At  the  lanie  time  hia  diction,  although 
tt  bean  both  in  worda  and  in  eonitnictian  a  bar- 
baric itamp  deeply  impreaoed,  ia  far  aoperior  to 
that  of  many  of  hia  contemporariea,  aince  it  is 
pUa,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceita,  shabby  finery,  and  coaiae 
piiat,  mder  which  the  Utetatnn  of  that  ag«  so 
ofita  iUoTe  to  hide  ita  awkwardneaa,  Coeblenett, 
md  deformity. 

The  eatlieat  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
(Uaaos  is  that  of  Baale,  1559,  fol,  in  a  volmne 
cgnlainiag  also  Joannea  Damaaoenna.  It  was  le- 
P(inted  in  15f>9  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  As  edilioD  of  Antwerp,  1578,  Sva  The  most 
Wflete  and  best  edition  ia  that  printed  at  Frank- 
kt,  1722,  Ibi.,  with  the  oommentaries  and  pre- 
Uaaiy  ditaertationa  of  the  Benedictine  Oaiaeas 
(Osset^  and  reprinted  at  Leipxig  in  1733,  foL 
Us  edition  sopeiintended  by  Oaset  himself  waa 
(•hliahed  at  Dooay  in  1618,  3  vols.  foL,  and  again 
a  aa  enhuged  limn  at  Ama  in  1628. 

The  Intitadtma  appeared  at  Baale  in  1485  and 
Ii97,bL,andatLeyden,1516,fbL  The  existence 
•f  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  F»- 
iodot,  is  doubtfiiL 

The  luMlibitioiiea  and  CUtotiMM*  appeared  at 
T«i(e,  1491,  foL ;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8ro. ;  at 
I«7den,  1535,  8to.,  at  Rome,  1583  and  161 1,  8to. 

^  Be  Inearmaimt,  first  published  separately 
K  Btile  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  m  1545 
nd  1S69,  is  indnded  in  Simler's  "  Scriptores 
Wrs  I^tini  de  una  Penona  et  duabna  Naturit 
Christi,- Zurich,  1572,  foL 

Tim  a  a  translation  of  the  InMutionet  into 
ItsUsn  by  BniB,  a  monk  of  Caoialdoli,  Venice, 
^U3, 4to.,  of  the  OoUaU(ma  into  French  by  De 
wigay,  Paria,  1663,  Sto.,  and  of  the  Itatituiuma, 
«1»  by  De  Saligny,  Paria,  1 667,  8to. 

For  a  fall  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
'"'■ngi,  and  doctrinea  of  Cassianua,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Wiggeti,  D»  Joame  Cat- 
*M)  Jtfasn7iCTjt,  gm  Semipdt^iaintmi  Audor  vulgo 
poMttar,  Reatochii,  1824,  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
Mids  **  daanna"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ertch 
•Bd  Onber.  See  also  OefTken,  Hitoria  Sani- 
HiysaiwM  un^aaMMo,  Oottingae,  1826.  Be- 
*''•  *heae,  we  haTS  among  the  older  writers 
^"■■eafartw  d*  Joama  Oautiaim,  by  Coper,  in 
•KActa  S&  m.  Jid.  r.  p.  488 ;  ahx>  5.  Jomna 
2**""  Hbalralia,  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Ouesnay,  Ley- 
*B<I6i2,4to.;  and  Diatrlaiio  de  Vita,  Scryiiu 
^Da(trim  Jtmrnii  Ounani,  AhhaHt  MamSiauu, 
^^"/xlagipiormm  PrineipiM,  by  Ouden,  in  his 
j^matiisST^.  £M.  ToLLp.  1113.  See  also 
•™™int,  xir.  167 ;  Sdiroeck,  Kirdtengexsk.  -riii. 
•U ;  Schoenemann,  BHUMeia  Patnm  LaUnonim 


ay.  T.  26  (Lipa.  1792);  Baehr,  GaMebe  dor 
JUmitdien  LUeratur,  SuppL  Band,  ii.  AbtheiL  p. 
328.  [W.  R.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  {Kcuraifma 
or  Kaaai6Trtia),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aethiopiii, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled abore  that  of  the  Nereids.'  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortnnea,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  iBTaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  waa  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Penens  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64 ; 
oomp.  Andrombda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Caasiepeia  boasted  that  she  herself  snrnused  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  waa  re- 
presented, when  phced  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Atat.  /tons.  187,  &c;  ManiL 
Jtfron.  i.  356.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIOIXyRUS,  MAGNUS  AURELIUS, 
or  CASSIODOTlIUa,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  baa  been  generally  adopted,  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  468,  at  Scyhicemn  (SqniUaoe),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  fiuoily.  Hit  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Caasiodonu  waa  aoon  diacoTered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  ptamiae,  and  his  talenta  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  aasidnity  and  eaie.  At  a  very  early  age 
hia  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  waa  chosen  Coma  renm  pmatanan  and  eventu- 
ally Cbnei  toeramm  larffitHmum,  an  appointment 
which  phoed  him  at  the  head  of  finanoal  a&ira. 
But  when  Odoaoer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Tbeodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  peraoad- 
ing  his  countrymen  and  the  Sidliana  to  cuboiit 
withont  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  waa  nominated 
to  all  the  hignest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
tmder  a  variety  of  diffisrent  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  atndioosly 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  year* 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
afiecUon  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  t^e,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  tbe  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  connsdlon 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  bis 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  &te  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  poution,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama^ 
lasontha,  Athalaric,  Theodatua,  and  Vitigea,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  waa  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Vivien  (Coenobimn  Vivarienses. 
CasteUense),  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  which 
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«u  prokmged  until  he  bad  nevi;  completed  a 
centorj',  in  the  Keliuion  of  the  cloi«ter.  Here  his 
aetirity  of  mind  wu  no  leu  conapicnoiu  than 
when  engaged  in  the  ititTing  bniineu  of  the  worid, 
and  hia  effiirta  were  directed  towarda  the  acoom- 
pUahment  of  deaigna  not  leaa  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  ateadily  in  Tiew  and  proae- 
eated  with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  aeal,  waa 
to  elevate  the  atandard  of  education  among  ecdeai- 
aatica  by  inducing  them  to  atndy  the  modela  of 
claiaical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  liteiature  and  acience.  To  accompliah 
thia  he  foimed  a  library,  diabuiied  laige  suma  in 
the  purehaae  of  MS&,  eneoniaged  the  monkt  to 
copy  theae  with  care,  and  deroted  a  great  portion 
of  hia  time  to  labour  of  thia  deacription  and  to  the 
compoaition  of  elementary  treatiaea  on  hiatory, 
metaphyaica,  the  aoTen  liberal  arta,  and  dirinity, 
which  hare  rendered  him  not  leai  celebiated  aa  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  aa  a  politician 
and  a  atateanuub  The  leiaore  hoora  which  re- 
mained he  ia  aaid  to  hare  employed  in  the  con- 
Btnietion  of  philoaophical  toye,  anch  aa  ann-diala, 
watei^clocka,  ererlaating  bunpa,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  deriVed  from  hia  preoepta  and  example  wai 
fay  no  meant  confined  to  the  eatabliihment  orer 
which  he  preaided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flouriahed.  The  aame  syatem,  the  adrantagea  of 
which  were  aoon  perceired  and  appreciated,  waa 
gradually  introduced  into  aimilar  inttitutiona,  the 
tianacription  of  ancient  worka  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  atated  oocupationa  of  the  monaatic  life^ 
and  thua,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cauiodorua  for  the  preterration  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  moat  precioua  relica  of  ai>- 
cient  geniui.  The  following  ia  a  liit  of  all  the 
writinga  of  Caaaiodorua  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  "  Variamm  (Epiatolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
aaaemblage  of  atate  papera  diawn  up  by  Caaaiodorua 
in  accordance  with  the  inatmctiona  of  the  ao- 
vereigna  whom  he  aenred.  In  the  firat  ten  booka 
the  author  alwaya  apealu  in  the  penou  of  the  luler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  laat  two,  in  hia  own. 
The  fint  five  contain  the  ordinancea  of  Theodoric, 
the  aixth  and  ecTenth  regulationa  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  officea  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decreet  promulgated 
\tv  the  immediate  ancceaaora  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicta  pobliahed  by  Caa- 
uodonia  bimaelf  during  the  yean  534 — 538,  when 
praefiset  of  the  praetorium.  Thia  collection  ia  of 
the  gieateat  hiatorical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  moat  truatworthy  tource  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  conttitntion 
and  intetnal  diacipline  of  the  Oatrogothie  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  moat  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
mncb  that  ia  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  atyle  of  theae  documenta.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  diaplayed  in  the  aeleo- 
tion  and  combination  of  phraaea,  moulded  for  the 
moat  part  into  neat  but  moat  artificial  forma, 
and  poliahed  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  tame 
time  leel  heartily  wearied  and  diagutted  by  the 
taatained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
diafigura  every  page.  The  knguage  ia  fiiU  of 
otiange  and  foreign  wotda,  and  little  attention  ia 
paid  to  the  delicaciea  of  ayntax,  but  Funcciua  ia 
too  harah  when  he  deaignatea  it  aa  a  men  maaa  of 
Oothic  toledama.  Perfaapa  the  beat  deacription 
which  can  be  given  of  the  grnecal  effect  produced  | 
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npoD  the  reader  by  theae  eeei^oaitioga  ia  eaataici 
in  the  happy  expreaaion  of  Tirafaofchi,  who  dtEM- 
teriaea  the  diction  of  Caatiodonu  as  'larbtia 
eleflonsa.** 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  "  Variaroa"  nu 
printed  under  the  inipection  of  Accsmsa  hj  Hol 
Sileoeui,  at  Angtboig,  in  the  month  of  H>j, 
1533  (ibL),  the  ditquiaition  "  De  Anioa"  kdig 
included  in  the  tame  volnmet 

2.  *^  Chnmicon,^  a  dull,  pempooa,  Aamxj  an- 
mary  of  Univeraal  Hiatory,  extencUig  fma  tk 
creation  of  the  worid  down  to  a.  a  519,  itsini 
chiefly  from  Eutebina,  Hiefonynma,  iVapcr,  lad 
other  authoritiea  atill  acceaaible.  It  waa  diaaa  ny 
in  obedience  to  the  ordera  at  Theodoric,  and  1)^  no 
meana  deaervea  the  reapect  with  which  it  m  R- 
garded  in  the  middle  agea,  aince  it  it  canlHt!; 
compiled  and  fiill  of  miatakea. 

S.  "  Uiatoriae  Ecdeoiaaticae  Tripaititae  ex  tii- 
bua  Oraecia  Scriptoribua,  Soaamens,  Soenti,  k 
Theodorato  ab  Epiphanio  Seholaatico  Vcnis,  per 
Caaaiodomm  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  redadae 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  thia  work  it  laffidntl; 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  empkle 
survey  of  eccleaiaatical  hiatory  baa  Ctuttntiae 
down  to  the  younger  Theodoaina.  This,  like  tk 
Chronicon,  ia  of  little  value  in  the  preaeat  dtf, 
aince  the  authoritiea  from  which  it  ia  takes  tieitS 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  auperior  both  ia  niitcr 
and  manner  to  the  epitomiaer.  Prefixed  <re  k>n 
an  introduction,  in  which  Caaaiodmui  gives  Isll 
acope  to  hia  taate  for  inflated  grandiloqnmx.  Tke 
editio  princepa  of  the  Eccleaiaatical  Histoi;  vai 
printed  by  Johannet  Schuaaleii  at  Aiigtbiiig,  UTi, 
foL 

4.  "  Computna  Paachalia  aive  de  Indictjaiibti, 
Cyclia  Solia  et  Lunae,"  Ac,  containing  the  eakah- 
tiona  neceaaary  for  the  correct  delenniattiai  tf 
Easter.  Thit  tieatite  belouga  to  the  dale  K2, 
and  thia  ia  the  lateat  year  in  which  we  caa  pvie 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  "  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  bj  Cit- 
tiodorui  when  93  yeoia  old  from  the  woiis  of  site 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnaeui  Comntas,  VeSsi 
Longat,  Curtiut  Valcrianua,  Papiriansa,  Adaaaa- 
tius  Mortyriua,  Entychea,  Caetelliut,  Loaat  Cte- 
ciliut  Vindex,  and  Pritdanna,  in  addition  to  irkia 
we  find  quotationt  from  Vano,  Doiiato;^  tad 
Phocaa. 

6.  •*  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Mmtat," 
of  which  a  fragment  only  hat  been  preaerrtd. 

Thia  tract,  together  with  the  prnwiiiig.  will  b« 
found  in  the  **  Oiammaticae  Latini  Aoctom » 
tiqui"  of  Putachina,  Hanov.  1605,  p.2S7S  » 
p.  2322. 

7.  "  De  Artibut  ac  Diiciplinit  Liberaliua  IjI»- 
rarum,"  in  two  booka,  a  compilation  from  the  M 
authoritiea,  mnch  eateemed  and  atndied  dDiio;  >M 
middle  agea.  It  containa  a  compendiiua  oflk 
teven  liboal  arta  which  were  at  one  Jjme  '■IJ']'" 
to  embrace  the  whole  cinoit  of  human  koowJeag*i 
— Orammar,  Rhetoric,  Diahsetica,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Aatronomy,  Mutic  , 

Angelo  Mai  hot  recently  publithed  frrm  a  "«> 
can  MS.  aome  chnptera,  hitherto  unedited,  mA 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conduaion  of  the  vA 
(Clattioonm  Auetontm  e  VaL  Oodd.  vol.  iii.  p.M*^ 

8.  "  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  ra>m 
qnolitiea,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  Ml 
together  with  speculatioru  upon  other  tapct  cw 
nectcd  with  the  tame  tubject. 
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9.  **  De  Iiutitatioiw  Dirinaram  Litennmi,''  tn 
intraductioi  to  the  profiuble  raading  of  Uie  Holy 
Seriptant,  intended  for  the  nae  of  the  monka. 
Thia  U  peiiia|M  the  moat  pleaiing  of  all  oar  author'* 
works.  His  profennd  and  vaned  knovledge  ii 
here  diiplayed  to  the  beat  advantage,  hit  inatnie- 
tkma  are  conreyed  in  more  plain  and  limple  phiase- 
^logj  than  he  elaewhera  employ >,  while  a  tnily 
Chriatian  tone  and  spirit  pervadea  the  whole. 

IOl  "  Ezpoaitio  in  Pnlmot  live  Commenta 
Pteltern,"  extracted  chiefly  fiom  the  **  Enarra- 
tioDea"  of  St.  Angnttin,  although  we  gather  from 
iatetnal  eTidenee  that  the  ezegetical  treatiaea  of 
Hilarina,  Ambrodot,  Hieronymiu,  and  othera  apon 
tlw  aaine  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  coorte  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
m*a»  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
Mme  lore  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  bom  the  phunest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
caoterie  doctrine. 

11.  The  **  Ezpositio  in  Cantica  Cantioorum," 
althongh  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Casaiodoma,  is  throughout  to 
diflerent  in  style  and  langoage  from  all  his  other 
disatTtations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reaami  been  called  in  question. 

12.  <*  Com]dexiones  in  Epstolai  Apoatolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustiationa  of 
the  apoatolie  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  ReTelations, 
first  bnogfat  to  light  by  Scipio  UaSei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
■nd  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  172S,  all  in  8va. 
Theae  annolationa  are  not  eonrideied  by  theolo- 
giaos  of  any  pwtieolar  value. 

In  addition  to  the  abore  we  frequently  find  two 
tnels  included  among  the  writing*  of  Caasiodorut, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  "  De  Schematibns 
et  Trspia,"  and  the  other  **  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
theae  the  former  ia  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  while  the  latter  ia  bebered  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrua  Bleaensis,  archdeacon  of 
Loadon,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  tweliih  century. 

Among  hi*  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  "  Idbri 
XII  De  Rebus  Qeatia  Oothorum,**  known  to  n* 
otily  through  the  abridgement  of  Jomandea  ;  2. 
"  ISber  ntokmun  a  S^morialia,"  ahort  abatracta, 
nparently,  of  chaptera  in  holy  writ ;  3. "  Ezpoai- 
tio EpiatiJaa  ad  Romanoa,"  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heievy  waa  attacked  and  confuted.  The  laat  two, 
together  with  the  **  Com^eziones"  and  several 
a&a  treatises  already  mentioned,  an  enumeiated 
in  the  pre&oe  to  the  "  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  worits  of  Cas- 
siodoru*  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerins;  the  best  and  moat 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Oant  at  Ronen, 
1679,  2  Tola.  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  hia  life  we  have  Vita  Guriodori,  prefized  to 
the  edition  of  Oaret  ^  La  Vie  de  GaMon  ante  tat 
Abrtgt  de  PHitloin  da  Princet  gm'U  a  tervi  et  dee 
JUmarquet  aur  tea  Onvrapet,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Marthe,  Paris,  1694,  Svo.;  and  Leien  Caaeiodor't, 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  tranaactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biognphical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  {tther  and  Cas- 
siodoms  the  son,  the  former  havini  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  oifice  under 
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Odoaoer,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  aeema  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  rariarum, 
when  the  bther  and  son  are  deariy  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  truat  under  Odoacer,  whose 
downfidl  took  place  in  490,  the  young  aecretary, 
although  still  **  adolesoens,"  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  bom  to  late  at  479.  Some  re- 
markt  npon  this  point  wiQ  be  found  in  Oaann, 
Beiiriige  xur  Gr.  und  Hoot.  Uteratur  Oeedudite, 
vol.  ii  p.  160,  CaaaeL  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties witn  which  he  waa  inveated  are  ennmerated, 
and  their  nature  fiiUy  ezpbdned,  in  Manao,  Get- 
eUdUe  dee  OttgotUtchat  SeicU.  [W.  R.] 

CASSrPHONE  {Katnrupim),  a  daughter  of 
Odyaaens  by  Circe,  and  aitter  of  Telegonua,  After 
Odyaaena  had  been  natored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonua,  he  gave  Caaai- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemuchua,  whom,  however^ 
ahe  killed,  becanae  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.    (SchoL  ad  Ijgeof^  795,  Ac)         [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  Brituh  cbie(  wh« 
fought  againat  Caetar  in  hia  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  B.  c.  64.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wan  with  his  neighboun  ha 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romanai  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  mareh  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  croaaed  the 
Thames,  though  its  pasta^  bad  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  (allies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Tiinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caeaar  became  acquainted  with  the  aite  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  &r  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesai' 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  thtf 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  gnnted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yeariy  tribute  and  nving  hostages.  (Caea. 
B.  a.  V.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  zL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
StnLtm.  Cate.6;^ai»,Eain.tIiiLGeiiLAngl. 
L  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C  CASSitn,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  lUyrian 
king  Oentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  iu 
the  Illyrian  war.    (Liv.  zKv.  31.) 

2.  L.  CAmius,  proconsul  in  Asia  ia  B.  o.  90, 
which  province  be  probably  received  afier  hia 
piaetonhip  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  aa  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  eoninlahip  itaelf. 
In  conjunction  with  M'.  Aqnilliua  he  reatored 
Ariobananet  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedea  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobananea  waa  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridatea  in  the 
following  year,  Caasins  made  preparationa  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridatea,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridatea  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afkerwards  fell  into  the 
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hand*  of  the  king  of  Fontaa,  thongh  on  what  oe- 
cauim  h  not  mentioned,  but  wu  nitoied  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  fint  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  MiOr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

3.  L.  CAsmm,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  drcnlation  waa  comparatirely  usalL 
Debton  were  thut  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  ai  the  praetor  A.  Semproniut  Aaellio 
decided  against  the  debton  in  accordance  with  the 
old  lawa,  the  people  became  exaaperated,  and  L. 
Caaaioi  excited  them  ttill  more  againit  him,  io 
that  ha  waa  at  length  mnrdend  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  aacrifioe  in  the  forum.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4 ;  oomp.  Lit.  Epit.  74.) 

4,  Q.  Cassios,  legate  of  Q.  Caaaiut  Longinna 
in  Spain  in  a.  a  48,  and  probably  the  nme  to 
whom  Antony  gare  Spain  at  the  diriaion  of  the 
proTiocea  at  die  end  of  a  a  44.  (UirC  B.  Alea. 
62,  67  i  Cic.  PkUivp.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (Kiavm),  a  SeepCe  philoaopher, 
who  wrote  againet  Zeno  the  Stoia  (Diog.  Uuirt. 
iii.  32,  84 ;  Galen,  Hypolhm.  Empir.  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  moat  learned 
writer.  He  Ured  about  a.  a  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  Tory  accurate 
refutation  of  the  hereaica  of  Baailidca  the  Gnoatic 
and  hia  eon  laidorua.  A  fragment  of  thi>  work 
M  preaerred  in  Euiebina.  (Ififl.  Eoda.  it.  7;  oomp. 
Hieron.  SeripC  Ecela.  21,  Indie.  Haerm.  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  JJe  HatnL  Fab.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APBONIA'NUa.  [Apbonu- 
Hoa,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPKyOOTUS.  [A«cl>- 
noooTDa] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVIDIUS,  one  of  the  moat  able 
and  luoceaifal  among  the  generala  of  M.  Aurelina, 
waa  a  oatiTe  of  Cyrrhns  in  Syria,  aon  of  a  certain 
Heliodoma,  who  in  conaequenoe  of  hia  eminence 
at  a  rhetorician  had  riien  to  be  praeiect  of  Egypt 
While  Vema  was  abandoning  hinuelf  to  all  m^- 
ner  of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthiana  waa  vigoronaly  proaecuted  by  Cataiua, 
who  dosed  a  moat  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuoeia  and  Ctetiphon.  Ha  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  oig»- 
niied  by  a  tribe  of  marauden  who  dwelt  among 
the  ieut ;  and  baring  been  appointed  goTemor  (J 
all  the  Eiaatera  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
aeveFsl  yean  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  an 
narrated  under  M.  Aurkliub.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Oallin>nns,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  aua- 
picion  of  Verus  at  a  Tory  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refuaed  to  listen  to  the  representationa  of  hia 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
anae,  to  iealonay.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dbn  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  &c  we  hare 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  An- 
0utan  historians,  named  Vulcstiut  Oallioanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
qnre  much  confidence  in  its  author.)     [W.  Rl 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.    [Babba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILU'NUS.     [Bawui,  Bb- 

TIUBNVa] 

^■^^'"8  CHAEBEA.    [CHABnaA.] 
CA^iH!  CLEMENS.     [CLaMBNa.] 

CA  SSIU8,  DION  Y'SIUS  (Au^u,  iU*™,), 


CAS8IU& 

a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  a  c  40.  Ha  tint- 
hted  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginiaa  Hagii  on 
agriculture  ficom  the  Punic  into  Oicek,  bat  in  nek 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  tiie  tweoty-ciglit  kotilu 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  althoogh  he  mads  so- 
merous  additimt  to  it  &om  the  best  Gn^  wiitoi 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  voik  to  the 
pmetor  Sextilina.  Diophanes  of  Bithjuia,  sgsia, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  is  six  booki, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotaint.  The  mik 
of  Dionysins  Casaius  is  mentwned  among  tluss 
used  by  Caasianus  Baaans  in  compiling  the  Ocap>- 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinns  Porphynp- 
neta.  (Varro,  Zts  A /but  i.  1 ;  CirfBmeUa,Lli 
Athea  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  H.  JV.  xx. 44;  Oeoponka, 
i.  II.)  Caiaius  also  wrote  a  work  ^rrsfusl 
(SchoL  ad  NteaML  520;  Staph.  Byx.  at.  'Ir^i^) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracU  in  the  Onw- 
nice,  the  works  of  Casaius  have  polished.     [U  S.1 

CA'SSIUS  lATROSOPHISTA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  Uttle  Greek  medical  w«k 
entitled  'Itrrpucol  'Anplm  kbI  I^eCXiwiara  *>m^ 
QwKs<toiMf  Mmlioae  et  PntUmala  A'ataratia.  Ne- 
thing  is  known  of  the  eventa  of  lus  life,  ncr  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  as;  </ 
the  indiTiduals  of 'this  name.  With  itapect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  AKle(adn, 
who  lived  in  the  fint  century  a  c,  and  that  he  i> 
generally  auppoaed  to  hare  IiTed  hinuelf  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  His  title  ArfnaifMs 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  AmL  His  work  «•■ 
aiats  of  eighty-four  questiona  on  medical  and  ph;» 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  oontaias  imi 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  iaOmk 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  transUted  inu  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Jnnint,  Paris,  4ta 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653, 4la. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylselas 
Simocattn ;  and  the  Graek  text  alone  is  insvted  ia 
the  first  Toluine  of  Ideler's  Plgnd  li  Mtdia  Oma 
Minora,  BeroL  1841,  Sro.  The  work  is  aho  t* 
be  found  in  various  old  editiona  of  Aiistode. 
(Fabric:  BiU.  Grate.  toL  iL  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Ch«- 
lant,  UaadtmA  <Ur  Bieierbmd*  /iir  di»  Adkn 
Mediein.)  [W.A.a] 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.    [Lomocs.] 

CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  ao  called,  it  wooM 
aiqiear,  from  Parma,  hia  birth-place,  is  in  nmt 
works  upon  Roman  litentnra  atyled  C  CbM 
Stvenu  Aimmuts,  but  erroneoiuly,  since  than  M 
no  authority  whataoever  for  asaigning  the  potw- 
men  of  Cains  or  the  cognomen  of  Severas  ts  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Senm.  L  10.  61),  when  censuring  oie- 
leas  and  npid  compoaiuona,  illuatratea  his  ohscnar 
tiens,  by  referring  to  a  Cbamu  Bnum,  whom  he 
comparM  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  tnrlid 
torrent,  and  adda,  that  the  stoiy  nn  that  this  pact, 
his  works,  and  book-boxea,  were  all  eontigned  ta- 
gether  to  the  flaraea.  Here  Acm,  Porphyrio,  sad 
the  Scholiaat  of  Cruqniua  agree  ia  exptnsly  deds:' 
ing  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Catiia  /'ameaw. 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  Ua, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant. 

Again,  Horaca  [Ep.  i.  4.  3),  when  writing  It 
Albiot,  who  ia  generaUy  beUcTed  to  be  'HbaUnh 
questiona  him  with  regard  to  hu  oceupatioos,  and 
aaka  whether  he  is  writing  anything  '  quod  Caam 
Parmenait  oputcuk  vincat."  Here  the  old  a*»- 
mentaton  quoted  above  again  agree  in  aaaRtiag 
that  this  Ca«iua  tarred  aa  tribune  of  the  toldiot 
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m  tk(  Itmy  of  Bratm  md  Coisiiu,  that  he  retain- 
ed to  Atheni  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Vania  wai 
dnfttdied  by  Augmtna  to  put  him  to  death, 
ad,  after  execatmg  the  order,  carried  off  hi>  port- 
Uie;  vheoee  a  report  became  ciuient,  that  the 
tijtta  pnbliihed  bj  Vania  wa*  really  the  woilc 
ef  CuBia  stolen  and  appropriated  by  bii  execu- 
tioiier.  To  this  narrstiTe  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Cnqnios  add,  that  he  composed  in  Tarioos  style*, 
md  that  his  elegiea  and  epigrams  were  espedaOy 
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Hwse  two  passages  and  the  annotations  npon 
then  hars  been  the  fbondation  of  a  lengthened 
cuuUmeisy,  in  which  ahnost  all  writen  upon  Ro- 
BSB  literatsre  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
iioBS  have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
psonded,  nany  of  them  aopported  with  great  leant- 
iag  and  skiH  A  fall  account  of  these  will  be 
fcimd  in  the  essay  of  Weichert "  De  Lneii  Varii 
t  Csssii  Paimenaia  Vita  at  Carminibns,"  (Oiimae, 
ItK,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  aignmenta,  that  the  following  conclusions 
SIS  the  most  probable  iriiieh  the  amount  and  nar 
tan  af  the  andenee  at  oar  disposal  will  enaUe  ns 
tefcrn: 

!■  Casrina  Etmscos  and  Oissins  Phnaensis  were 
twa  separata  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Honee  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicale,  while  his 
vsrli  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

i.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ae- 
tire  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumTtrs,  and, 
•fter  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bntas  and  Cassius, 
imti  oTer  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sidlj,  and  joined  Sextos  Pompeina,  with  whom 
>*  seems  to  hare  remwned  up  to  the  period  of  the 
gnat  and  dedsiTe  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
Msalsehns.  H«  then  soirendered  himself  to  An- 
■omss,  whose  ibrtmies  he  followed  until  after  the 
hsttle  of  Actinm,  whan  he  returned  to  Athens, 
"i  WIS  thei»  pat  to  death  by  the  command  of 
OetsriaoDs.  These  ttcU  are  fiilly  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (A  C.  r.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rias Uaximus  (L  tIL  {  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
*>>ni  by  which  Osaaina  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
P^Mcbing  &te,  and  of  Velleins  (iL  88),  who  dis- 
<i»<ly  states,  that  as  Trebonins  was  the  fint,  so 
(^**B<>>  Pannensis  was  the  last,  of  the  murderen 
of  Cseaar  who  perished  by  a  riolent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassina  probably  took  place  about  a  c.  SO ; 
nd  this  bet  alone  is  sufficient  to  prore  that  Ca»- 
xu  I^mensis  and  Cassias  Ktniscns  were  difierent 
f*oas ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
te  itraggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
npged,  and  had  perished  bot  a  few  years  before 
the  pabUcation  of  the  epistles;  the  former  is  spoken 
>(  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
"•«  altogether  forgotten. 

S.  We  hare  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Hence  lepKsent  that  Cassius  composed  in  difleient 
•tjlea  We  haTe  reason  to  beliere  that  he  wrote 
''■P'lie*,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Ps"**  and  BrtUuM,  and  that  a  line  (^  the  latter 
•"hwapceserredby  Varpo{Z;.  i.Ti.7,ed.MaIIer). 
la  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
■*  looted  by  Quintilian  (t.  2.  {  24),  and  a  single 
•ntenee  from  an  abusiTe  letter  addressed  to  Oeto- 
''■^u  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  {Aaff.  4);  in 
■Edition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 

<o  Aniosios.    (Plin.  ff.  \.  xxxi.  8.)    Many  per- 
■XU)  sad  among  these  Drumann,  bcHeTC  that  the 


letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (adFam.  xii.  IS)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  aigii- 
menta  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  minion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  tbui 
Cassias  Parmenris  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  hare  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
dan  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  eontemponuies,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deriating  perscTerance,  at  length  acquired  that 
hearenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  diaw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished byAchillesStatius  in  bis  edition  of  Suetonius, 
"  de  Clar.  Rhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus ;  they  were  fvih 
lished  again  by  Fabrieius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here.  OeL  1 0S4,  as  having  been  discorered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrns  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
feond  iu  Burmann's  AnOuJoyia  (L  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  WemsdorTs  Poeltu  Latad 
Minoret  (vol.  ii.  p.  SIO),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonins  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenca  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585,  Svo.,  and  two  yean  afterwards 
"Cassias  of  Panna  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Svo.  Lond.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.     fScAxvA.] 
CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUa     [Savanos.] 
CASS0TI3  (Keuriwrls),  a  Parnassian  nrmph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  weU  Cas- 
sotis  at   Delphi,   the   water  of  which  gave  the 

riestess  the  power  of  pnmhecy,  (Pans.  X.  24. 
5.)  [L.  8.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KaaTa\ra),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus, 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
X.  8.  §  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat 
ad  Slat.  Tieb.  I  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  bther  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Criaaa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delpbinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn.  Aynm.  ia  Apolt.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Oelphus  and  htber 
of  Thyia.  (Pans.  vii.  1 8.  g  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

CASTAXIDES  (Ka<rraAl8ff),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  design 
nated,  as  tiie  Castalian  spring  vras  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  tU.  II.)      [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.    [Castalu.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  3e- 
quanan,  seised  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  bther  hsid  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stteadon  of  Oigetotiz,  about  B.  0.  iO.  (Caea.B.(7. 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  empetw  Hono- 
riua,  who  wu  tent,  in  a.  D.  422,  with  an  anny 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandala.  At  the  Mune 
time  BonifiiciQi,  another  general  of  Honorius,  was 
likewiie  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
bat  Castinus  offended  him  so  mneh  bj  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
nom  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honoriui,  in 
A.  D.  423,  Castinus  was  beliered  to  be  supporting 
aeeietly  the  usoiper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  nsnrper  wai  pat  to  death  in  a.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp,  Aqnit. 
Oknm.  Itdtgr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncalL)         [L.  S.] 

CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuoes.    [Dkwcuhl] 

CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotams.  [Dsiota- 
Btrs.] 

CASTOR  (KiiaTup),  either  a  natire  of  Rhodes, 
of  M«t"'".  or  of  Oalatio,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  sunuuned  ♦lAiyif^aioi, 
and  is  nsiially  believed  to  have  lired  abont  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julias  Caesar.  He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Snidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bemhordy,  the  last  editor):  1.  'AraTKMi^  t6i> 
SaAamrDKp«n)<R(m>i',  in  two  books.  2.  Xpovint 
irymiitartt,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  ApoUodoros 
(ii.  I.  S  8).  3.  Ilqil  iwtx'tftindrur,  in  nme  books. 
4.  n«>t  veiAoSs,  in  two  bmlu.  5.  IIspl  tw  Vtlfum. 
6.  Tix'V  hr^ofut^t,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Wall's  Rketont  Graed  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c).  To  these  works  Clinton  {Fad.  HdL 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xfo- 
Mnl  or  xfxro^or'aX  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Eusebius  {Chrom.  ad  Ann.  989, 161, 562, 
he),  inoag^  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  tiiis  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xp"'""!  ityMnffUTa  men- 
tioned abore.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
anthority  in  historical  matten,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  abore-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evaag.  x.  S,  CImm.  i.  1 S,  pi  36 ;  Justin 
Mart.  Panieii.  ad  Graec  p.  9.)  His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  samame ;  bat  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  hare  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Qtaat.  Rom.  10,  76,  comp.  DtIi.aOt. 
31 ),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.  Suidas  de- 
scribe* the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotaru*  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  no^ 
withstanding  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  bis  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
wainst  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affiuT  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotaraa.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tams, appean  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotams,  and  was  put  to  dtath  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
femily  of  Deiotams  at  aU.  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarni  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(b.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotams.  (Cic. 
pro  AmC  1,  10.)  Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BiltioAtea  of  ApoUodoms,  who  died  somewheR 
about  B.  c.  1 40.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  most 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Caator  must  have  lived  at 
•r  befera  tiie  tine  of  Apollodons,  at  die  htest. 
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about  B.  c.  ISO,  and  on  have  had  no  mmeiim 
with  the  Deiotanis  for  whom  Cioen  spokcL  (Csb- 
pare  Voasins,  D»  Hit.  Graee.  f.  202,  cd  Wcsttr- 
mann;  OreUii  OmmaiL  niL  iL  p.  138,  b  bothif 
which  there  is  much  confusion  ahootCastsr.)[L8.] 
CASTOR  (K^ffTup),  a  distinguished  citiacn  af 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  trested  by 
Tiyphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Poapey, 
came  to  Phanaooria,  Castor  avenged  hiimclf  by 
murdering  Trypnon.  Pompey  aftowardi  kiBoor' 
ed  him  with  die  title  of  friend  of  the  Rcosb  peo- 
ple.    (Appian,  Milirid.  108,  114.)        [U  &] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidatisi 
adviser  of  Septimius  Sevema.  Being  the  nost 
upright  of  all  the  courtien,  he  became  an  object  «f 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Cancalla,  who  npia  ss- 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  dmtk, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  doling  the  lifetjae  if 
Severos,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Diea 
Case.  Ixxvi.  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  bun  st 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fcorth  ecator, 
and  manied  an  heireso,  by  whom  he  had  a  dssgt- 
ter.  The  femily  being  fired  with  holy  lesl,  speed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  tfcer 
wealth  to  die  endowment  of  rriigions  eitriiliik- 
ments,  and  their  live*  to  seclusion  and  aadit;. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  caonst 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  fbraei; 
the  wife  and  her  danghlcr  took  the  veil  ia  Uw  ht. 
ter.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  sddnaaed  bf 
Castor  to  Canianus  [CABfOAKim],  solialing  iafa^ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  rules  obserred  is  i» 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  ^ypt.  This  mpa* 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  pcodoetd  Ise 
work  "Institutione*  Coenobiorum,"  dedioted  H 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  -CoUsliaM 
Patmm,"  addressed  to  hia  brother,  LesDtiai  Tbr 
death  of  Castor  took  phue  in  September,  4 1 9.  Wi 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  "Biopililue 
Universelle."  that  at  a  recent  period  the  sn4m« 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  US.  lib  (f  «* 
canonixed  prekte,  in  which  were  enumenttd  wiis 
circumstantial  dctaila  all  the  miracles  sKribed  u 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  whidi  is  cs^*"* 
in  a  very  md«  and  horah  style,  was  first  diseo»«4 
by  Gaiet,  was  prefixed  to  the  "  Institalkaes"  is 
his  edition  of  Cassianos,  and  republished  in  s  am 
cotrvct  form,  from  a  MS-  in  the  Royal  Ubniy  it 
Paris,  by  Boluie  in  his  edition  of  Sslrisass  ai 
Vincentius  Liiincnsis,  Pari*,  166S,  8v«^  sad  n 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4ta;  itissbsboM 


in  the  edition  of  Vineentius,  Paris,  1669.  (Si 
mann,  SOI.  Patnm  LtHm.  v.  27.)        [W.  »■] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  bstsaat 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  »k«  ■ 
several  time*  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Phay  n* 
enjoyed  a  gnat  reputation,  poaaessed  a  ^""^IT 
garden  of  hi*  own  (which  is  probably  the  lanie" 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  handled  ]W*> 
in  perfect  healdi  both  of  body  and  mind.  (»■• 
//.Mxxv.5.)  tW.AOJ 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,of  Oslstis,  wit» 
Dotylans,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Ponpey *•*>■?  >■ 
B.  c.  49.     (Caes.  B.  a  iiL  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (r 
tioned  by  Athenaens 

a  poem  on  Pan,  of  Wu.w<    h«  ^w..— «    ^ . 

bat  Dodiing  frirthei  ia  known  absot  hi»    1''^^ 


tt.  B.am.  4.) 

)N  (KorrepW),  of  Soli.  i«  ■• 
naens  (x.  p.  444)  a*  thsa«thet«l 
,  of  which   he  quote*  a  faf""?'; 
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CASTRI'CIUa  1.  M.  C^STUciDa,  the  chief 
■■ftiitiilii  of  Plamnia,  who  refued  to  give  hoa- 
Xagtm  to  Ca.  Pai|Hriiu  CarbOi  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  in  a.  c  84.  (VaL  Max.  tl  2.  S 
10.) 

&  M.  CAlTRKiua,  a  Reman  merchant  in  Aiia, 
vim  isoeiTed  a  poUie  funeral  from  the  inhabitant* 
of  Sajioa.  (Cic.  pro Ftaee.  2S,  SI.)  He  is  pro- 
baUy  the  ame  penon  ai  the  M.  Caitticiui  men- 
taooed  in  the  Veriine  Orationt  (iiL  SO),  bnt  mnit 
be  difieient  from  the  one  apoken  of  in  &  c.  44 
{ad  Att.  zii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaocus,  in 
wfaidi  the  death  of  the  fanner  is  leeorded,  wai 
defivcced  as  early  as  B.  c.  59. 

3.  CAarmiciua  gare  infennation  to  Angostos 
trwun  ting  the  ooDspiiaeT  of  Murena.  (SaeL  Aug. 
56.) 

4.  T.  Ciaruam,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
tempocaiy  with  A.  Oelliua,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
qaenUy  mendoned.  (OelL  i.  6,  xi.  1 3,  ziii.  21  ; 
comp.  Front.  Bpkl.  ii  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Piiroa.] 
L.  CASTR(yNIUS  PAKTUa  [PArrus.] 
CATAE'BATES  (  KanuMnit),  occurs  as  a 
aamsme  of  sereial  gods.  1.  Of  Zens,  who  is 
deacxibed  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
■ad  Kgfatning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Pass.  t.  14.  ^  8 ;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Phees  whidi  had  been  stmek  by  lightning,  iL  «.  on 
which  Zens  Cataebates  had  desoended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Polliix,  ix.  41 ;  Said,  and  Hesych.  >,  v.) 
3.  Of  Acaeran,  being  the  first  rirer  to  which  the 
shade*  descended  in  the  lower  world.  S.  Of 
KftOa,  who  was  inroked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
ha^ipy  retam  home  (mrrdSavu)  to  those  who  were 
tavdliog  abroad.  (Eurip.  BaeA.  13S8;  SchoL 
mi  fairgai  Pkem.  1416.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  whocon- 
dnctod  the  shades  into  Hade*.  (SchoL  adAritiopk. 
Pae.  649.)  [U  S.] 

CATAHANTAXEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  fonatx  half  of  the  first  oentaiy  B.  c^  had 
icceired  the  title  of  friend  firom  the  senate  and 
the  Raman  pemile.    (Cae*.  B.  G.  i.  3.) 

CATAHITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medea,  of  vhidi  it  is  only  a  cotnipt  form.  (Plant 
Memaeek.  L  2.  84 ;  Fest  jl  v.  CUamitum.)  [L.  S.) 
CATHA'RSIUS  (KaBifam),  the  pnrifjer  or 
alaner,  a  soraame  of  Zeos,  nnd^  which  he  in  con- 
jnnction  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Pan*.  T.  14.  «  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIETfUS,  described  l>y  Cieero  as  a  low 
and  meiD  6Dow,  bat  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.  ( Cic.  od  Q&  /V.  i.  2.  g  2.) 
CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'ROIUa,  the  descendant 
tt  aa  ancient  patridan  bmily  which  had  sank 
into  poTerty,  first  appear*  in  history  as  a  sealous 
partixan  of  Snlla.  Itaring  the  horrors  of  the  ^naX 
pnecription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  hif  own  hand,  hi*  brothap-in-Iaw,  Q.  Caeciliua, 
desoibed  as  a  qniet  inoSensire  man,  and  haring 
seiied  and  torttued  the  well-known  and  popular 
H.  Marias  Oratidiann*,  the  kinsman  and  feUow- 
townanaa  of  Cicero,  cat  off  hi*  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  thraush  the  city,  notareh  accuses  him 
in  two  places  (Ml.  82,  Ok.  10)  of  faoTing  mur- 
dered his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
dicmnftanees  of  peeoliar  atrocity,  bat  there  is  pro- 
bably soipe  eoninaion  here  between  the  brother  and 
Iha  brother-in-law,  for  SaHnst,  when  enumerating 
the  aimea  of  Catilina,  would  sotrcely  hare  &iled 
to  add  sach  a  monatrous  deed  as  this  to  the  Mock 
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catadqgne.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
moat  reeklau  extiaTaganea,  and  in  the  open  indol- 
genoe  of  arenr  rice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
hare  been  gnilty  of  varioo*  ict*  of  the  fonleet  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrinie  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  rf  Teientia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be- 
Uered  that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  hi*  (on,  m  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  &ir  and  rich  but  worthies*  Aurelia  Ore» 
tiUa,  who  objected  to  the  preaence  of  a  grown-up 
atep-child,  yet  this  complicated  infiuny  upear*  to 
have  fomMd  no  bar  to  bis  regidar  political  advance- 
ment,— fiv  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  a  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  toe  fiillow- 
ing  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  pre**  hi*  suit  for  the  eonsulshipi  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autroniu*  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  SaUa,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
bj  their  competitors  and  aoenser*,  L.  Auielius 
Cotta  and  L.  Hanlius  Torquatn*,  Catiliiie,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqnalified  in  conaequenoe  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodiaa 
Pukher,  afterward*  so  cdebrated  a*  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exanierated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Antronin*  and  Catiline  forthwith  ibrmed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumin*  Pi*o,  a 
young  man  of  high  fiunily,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  tne  new  connils  upon  the 
fir*t  of  January,  when  offsring  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autroniu*  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  bsces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spain*.  Some 
nunours  of  what  was  in  contnnplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  piecautiona  wen  taken  that 
the  oonspintors  were  induced  to  delrv  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  Sth  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  atate  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  hj  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
matunly,  before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agenU  had 
aaaembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  aenale  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  bnt  the 
proceedings  wen  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  oom- 
mon  discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  H.  Ciassus,  and  Julio* 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  ptL  Com.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconitu  i«  Tog. 
atmd.  and  ta  Oanul;  Sail.  OM.  15-18;  Liv. 
Bpit.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxvi  27  ;  Saeton.  yw.  9 ; 
Cic.  pfn  Sutta,  1—24,  pro  Murtm.  38,  ;>ro  CW.  4, 
<■  CaiO.  i.  6.)     [Comp.  p.  540,  K] 

Encontaged  rather  than  disheartened  by  aiUhira 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
inch  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caation,  Catiline  wa*  soon  after  ( &  a  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  aa 
wellastothe  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  aupporten ;  to  extend 
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the  •phen  of  opentioiu,  and  to  oigtuiiia  •  more 
compiehenaiTe  uid  •weeping  Kbenie  of  deitinetion. 
Aocordingl;,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  B.  c.  64, 

Eiubably  won  after  the  iDcceufiil  termioatioa  of 
i»  Hoond  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  thed  during  the  pioacription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Caw.  xzzTii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvauing  vigorouily  for  the  conniUhip,  to  lound 
the  disporitiona  of  Tarioua  penont,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  nuceu  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary morement,  and  the  bright  proipect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  np  to  ita  promot- 
en.  After  having  tnua  ascertained  the  temper 
of  distent  indiridnaU,  he  called  together  thoae 
who  from  their  neceuitie*,  their  charactera,  and 
their  aenthnenta,  were  likely  to  be  moat  eager  and 
moat  reaolnte  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Salluat,  waa  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  memben  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  aereral  men  of  lank  and  influence  Erom 
the  provincial  towna.  The  moat  conspicuous  were 
P.  Comeliua  Lentulua  Snia,  who  hnd  been  oonaul 
in  B.  c.  71,  but  having  been  paased  over  by  the 
tenaora  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  aenata,  it^hich  he 
waa  now  aeeking  to  fMover  by  atanding  a  aecond 
time  for  the  praetorahip  (Dion  CasaL  zzxvii.  30) ; 
C.  Comeliua  Cethegua,  diatinguiahed  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headatrong  impetuosity,  and 
•anguinaty  violence  (Sail.  Col.  48  ;  Cic.  pro  Suit. 
}9)  }  P.  Autronins  spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Caasiua 
Longiniis,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
M  OU.  iii.  4—6  ;  Pro  Sulla,  1 3) ;  L.  Varaunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  qnoestorabip,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  {Pro  SulL  6,  6,  18) ;  L.  Cal- 
pnmiua  Beatia,  tribune  elect ;  Publins  and  Serviua 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Poicius  Laeca 
(Cic.  m  Cat  i.  *,  V.  $,  Pro  StO.  2,  18) ;  Q. 
Annios ;  Q.  Corius ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L, 
Statilitts  ;  P.  Oatunius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  theae,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  fiivourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
a*  on  the  fbnner  occasion,  rumour  included  Ccasaua 
and  Caeaar,  although  the  report  doea  not  ^ipear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.    [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  aaaemUy  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  atimiilats  the  cupidity  of  hia  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  hia  objecta  and  reaourcea.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  ahonid  be  cancelled,  that  the 
meet  wealthy  citizena  ahould  be  proacribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  ahould  be  di- 
Tlded  among  the  aaaociatea,  while  &r  support  he 
counted  upon  Piao  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittina 
^ueerinua  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antoniua,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen consulalong 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  fonned 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculationa.  Ckiero  and 
C.  Antoniua  werentumed,  the  former  neariy  unani- 
monaly,  the  latter  by  a  aroall  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increaiaed  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towaids  the  dominant 
party  among  the  ariatocncy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  we  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  hia  own  aecurity. 
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or  on  the  ei«dit  of  his  friends  ;  magasines  of  ams 

and  other  wariike  storea  were  secntly  Ibnixd  ;tnap 

were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  esfedally  ia 

the  neighbonrhood  of  Faeaulae,  under  the  tofaa- 

tendence  of  C.  Manlina,  an  experienced  anmaixla, 

one  of  the  veteran  centuriona  of  SolU  (Dian  Caa. 

xxxviL  30),  and  numerons  adherents  wereomiM 

bom  the  most  desperate  claaaea,  iuelndingnotafcv 

women  of  ruined  repatation  ;  attempts  sbo  waa 

made  in  various  quarten  to  gain  over  the  dsxa; 

and  it  was  detennined,  when  the  critical  noMst 

ahould  arrive  for  an  open  demonstmiian,  to  act  fin 

to  the  city  in  many  difierent  places  st  the  Hsa 

inetont,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-dispoied  poitiia 

of  the  popuktion  in  the  tumult.    MeanwUle,  ia 

the  midst  of  these  extensive  piepan^oea,  CadEac 

again  (63)  atood  candidate  for  the  conaulahip,  aa4 

used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicera,  who nethiia 

at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  bestiantriRd 

machinationa.     Nor  was  thia  wonderAil,  br  he  was 

countermined  firom  a  quarter  whence  he  apptelmd- 

ed  no  danger.     One  of  the  moet  higb-bon,  aliaii- 

doned,  but  at  the  aanie  time,  weak  and  vacflhttog, 

among  the  con^iiraton,  was  a  certain  Q.  Quiaii 

who  had  been  expelled  iroin  the  aenate  by  the  cat- 

Bors  on  account  of  the  infiamy  of  hia  Ufc.    TUt 

man  had  long  conaorted  with  a  noUe  miatnaa  naacd 

Fulvia,  who  appeara  to  have  acquired  complete  c«- 

troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  nada thefe 

positary  of  all  his  secrets.     Fulvia,  ahmned  by  tka 

intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  wbsi 

she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acqnaintameaaai, 

through  them,  opened  a  conespondenoe  with  Qcti^ 

to  whom  ahe  regulariy  commnnicated  all  the  paiti- 

culan  ahe  could  collect,  and  at  length  pmiiaU 

Curios  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betiay  hb  am- 

radea.    Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  juiia  y* 

session  of  every  ciRumstance  as  soon  as  it  eccantd, 

and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  waich  onr  iks 

conduct  of   every  individmil  fnm  whtn  dsagv 

was  to  be  apprehended.     By  imparting  to  acaftsia 

extent  his  feais  and  suapiciona  to  the  aenatan  at 

monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  diatmt 

and  auapicion  towards  CMiline,  and  bound  finsl; 

together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  sll  wka 

having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dnsd 

to  confusion  and  anarohy ;  Antoniua,  whoae  |soi 

&ith  was  mora  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  l^st 

once  resigniqg  to  him  the  province  of  lisoedau, 

while  he  protected  hia  own  peraon  by  a  nanema 

body  of  nienda  and  dependania  who  amraaadE' 

him  whenever  he  appealed  in  public    Theas  fR- 

liminaiy  measures  being  completed,  he  now  vtatm 

to  speak  mora  openly;  nnvailed  upon  the  seosla  ■• 

defer  the  consular  elecuons  in  cfder  that  the  rials 

of  public  affairs  might  be  fiilly  investigated;  sad  st 

length,  on  the  21  at  of  October,  openly  denuiMad 

Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  p^ 

dieted   that  in  six  days  from  that  tiaae  MaoliBa 

would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the '2tih 

was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  badisg 

men  in  the  commonwealth.     Such  was  the  cce•te^ 

nation  produced  by  Iheaa  diacloaurea  that  Baay  at 

tlioae  who  conaideied  themaelvea  pccalisily  otesx- 

ioua  inatantly  fled  bam  Rome,  and  the  aeasts  beia( 

now  thoroughly  roosed,  passed  the  decietaia  slii- 

mum,  in  virtue  of  whidi  the  consuls  wen  ■o'^'f'^ 

for  the  tune  being  with  absolute  power,  both  cin 

and  militaiy.     Thus  supported,  Cicen  took  ach 

precautions  that  the  Comilia  paased  off  withoatsaj 

outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence^  althoitgk  ai 
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HUmtk  npoB  tks  mgiatntei  had  baen  meditated. 
f^lJKnw  im  fda  njeeted  ;  wu  forthwith  im- 
pticlwd  of  Kditkui,  under  the  Plaatim  law,  by  L. 
AfmiBm  Pudlu  ;  vu  foned  ta  abandon  the  ez- 
pectatioB  he  had  entoftained  of  mtprinngtha  itning 
fanieia  of  PnenMte,  which  wooU  have  fonned  an 
admifhle  baie  for  hii  warlike  opeiatiani ;  and 
found  hinuelf  every  honr  more  and  more  cloaely 
eenfined  and  preaaed  by  the  net  in  which  be  wai 
entangled  thnagh  the  activity  of  CicerOb  Driven 
to  despair  by  thia  acenmnlBtion  of  diiappointmenta 
and  dangen  he  leiolved  at  onea  to  bring  matters  to 
a  eriaia,  and  no  longer  to  waata  time  by  penevering 
in  a  cootae  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  u  re- 
peatedly failed.  Accordingly,  while  he  itill  en- 
deurooied  to  keep  ap  appearance!  by  load  pratettar 
tiona  of  innocence,  and  by  oSering  to  place  himaelf 
mder  the  controni  and  •nrveillance  of  M.  Lepidna, 
of  Q.  Metelfau,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  M arcelini,  in 
vhoaa  hooae  he  aetoally  took  up  hi*  abode,  or  even 
af  CScera  himaelf ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
'*aaber  he  met  the  rin^eaden  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Poreiiu  Laeea,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardneaa  and  inactivity,  iniorioed  them  that  he 
had  deapatehed  Hanlioa  to  Etniria,  Septimioa  of 
Onnen,  to  Picenmn,  C.  Juliua,  to  Apolia,  and 
•thera  of  leaa  note  to  diftntat  parta  of  Italy  to 
aiae  open  war,  and  to  oiganiie  a  geneial  molt  of 
the  aiave  popolatian.  He  added  that  he  wai  drai- 
leoa  to  jiice  himaelf  at  the  head  of  hia  troopa,  but 
that  it  w«i  afaaolntely  neeeaaaiy  in  the  firat  place  to 
remove  Cieem,  whoae  vigilance  waa  moat  injnriona 
to  their  caoae.  Upon  thia  L.  Varvonteiua,  a  lenar 
tw,  and  C.Comelina,  a  knight,  nndertook  to  repair 
atan  eaiiy  hoar  the  feUowiag  morning  to  the  bonae 
of  the  oonaol,  to  make  their  way  into  hia  chamber 
aa  if  for  the  porpoee  of  paying  their  reapecta,  and 
then  to  Btab  him  on  the  apot  The  whole  of  theae 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  tin  aaaaaaina,  when  they  praaented  them- 
aeivea,  wen  lefnaed  admiaaioii,  and  certain  intelli- 
MDee  having  been  now  raeeived  that  the  lebellion 
had  aetnaUy  broken  oot  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etniria,  Cieera,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  aecnrity,  had 
been  anmmoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  deBveied  hli  eefebcatsd  oration, 
**  Qooaaqse  tandem  ahatin,  Catilina,  patientja 
■oetfa?"  which  paialyied  the  traitor,  not  ao  mneh  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  aa  by  the  intimate 
awiaaintenm  which  it  diaphiyed  with  all  hia  moat 
hidden  contrivances.  Catihne,  who  upon  hia  en- 
>  had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  waa  sitting  alone 
I  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  ahrank,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcaat  coimtenanee,and  in  hnmble 
aoeenta  implored  the  Ctthera  not  to  liaten  to  the  ma- 
Sgnant  ealmnniea  of  an  npstart  foreigner  against 
this  noUeet  blood  in  Rome ;  bnt  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
riioato  of  "  enemy  "  and  **  parricide  "  which  borst 
bam  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  mahed  forth  with 
thtcate  and  eniaea  on  hia  lips.  On  hia  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  waa  now  no  hope  of  deatroy- 
ing  hie  hated  Ibe,  and  that  the  atrict  wateh  kept 
AroadMnt  the  city  lendeicd  tumult  and  fiie-iaiaing 
diSeut  if  not  impossible  for  the  present ;  he  re- 
■ilved  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troop* 
eoold  he  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  oontnul  of  aflaira  at  Rome  in  the 
kaads  of  Lmtolua  and  Cethegna,  with  the  promise 
at  the  Moae  tine  to  naicb  with  all  speed  to  their 
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support  at  the  head  of  a  powerfnl  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th — 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herente  in  the  neigfabonrfaocd  of  Arratium,  where 
be  aasmned  the  fiuoes  and  other  enaigna  of  lawful 
militaiy  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
Una,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  eonsuhra  and  others,  sdemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  dedaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseules  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  diaturb- 
anee. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  waa 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  aeeond  q)eech,  which 
waa  addreaaed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
aenato  proceeded  to  decbue  Catiline  and  Manliua 
public  enemiea,  deapatehed  officers  of  high  atand- 
ing  to  Etmria,  Pieenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  »p- 
prehended,  directed  the  consols  to  hoM  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city ;  ofiering  at  the  aame  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  five 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lend  to  the  diseoveiy 
and  conviction  of  the  conspintora  within  the  walla. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  and  one  which  indicate* 
moat  strongly  the  disaSiection  of  the  lower  dsises 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  prodamar 
tion,  and  that  not  a  aingle  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Ahhough  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
namea  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  knosm,  not 
only  to  the  magiatrates,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidnal,  for  Curius,  while  he  foithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  Uaating  himself  iior  ever,  and  at  the  sam* 
time  depriving  the  government  o!  ito  most  power- 
fill  auxiliary.  But  such  steedfiutneu  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreignera  behngmg  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  timea  for  the  ligbtneu 
of  their  foith.  There  was  at  Home  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobnges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  bom  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  tlieir  comphdnto  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indiftrenoe  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulna,  conceiving  that 
their  diacontent  might  be  made  available  for  hia 
own  pnrpoaes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenos,  a  Deedman,  who,  m  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Oanliah  chiefo,  and 
who  now  aasuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  irrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  uese  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  ud  inrited  them  to  cooperate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  inaurrection. 
Tbe  men  for  a  long  while  heaitated,  but  prudence 
prtnuled.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
>l»«»i.««,  they  resolved  to  aecure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompenae,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
donbtfbl  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  toQ.  Fobin*  Sanga,the  patron cf  Ihev 
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•tate,  who  in  hii  tum  Mquainted  Cicero,  md  by 
the  initrnetioiu  of  the  Utter  enjoined  the  iinihww 
don  to  tShel  great  seal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  poanble  to  gain  posMuion  of  lome  tangible  do- 
cmnentarf  proof.  The  Oauli  played  well  the  part 
auigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  ligned 
by  Lentnlut,  Cethegui,  and  StatiTioa,  wa*  placed 
in  their  bandi,  and  they  quitted  Rome  eoon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Vutoidiu,  of  Crotona,  who  wai  charged  with 
deepatehe*  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
AUotnogea  were  to  rieit  hie  camp  on  their  way 
homewuda  (or  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  hit 
Olden  and  ohtaining  a  ntifintinn  of  the  pledgee 
given  by  hi*  agenti.  The  whole  cavalcade  wai 
•unrounded  and  Kized  ai  it  wai  croieing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praeton  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambueh  to  intercept  them.  The 
Oauli  quietly  lurrendered  ;  Voltardni,  afker  hav- 
ing vamly  endeavoured  to  reiist,  waa  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  completa  cncceu 
of  hi<  plan  initantly  •ammoned  Lentulua,  Cethe- 
gna,  Statilins,  and  Oabinint  to  hii  pmaenee.  Len- 
tului  being  praetor,  the  coniul  led  him  by  the 
band  to  the  fiine  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Fhwcns  was  alio  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papen 
still  sealed.  Volturciua  nnding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  Hi*  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  waa  rendered  completa  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  slEuatuTes  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
tingleaden,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentuln*,  Cethegus,  and  seven  othen 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentalus 
wa*  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res- 
ponsible for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fiilly  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
^ace  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
ezeenting  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  weU-fonnded  conviction,  that  although 
they  mi^t  have  derived  profit  bnn  riot  or  even 
from  civil  war,  yet  the  general  oonBagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  batnre  in 
the  acliemei  of  the  conspiraton,  must  have 
broDght  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  aa 
well  a*  upon  the  wealthieit  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  band,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  client*  of  Lentuhi*  to  ezdte  the  dreg*  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  hi*  leacae.  The  duger  if- 
pearing  imminent,  the  eenate  was  called  together 
on  the  none*  (£)  of  December,  the  day  ao  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  time*  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  waa  put,  what 
wa*  tiieir  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  an  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  pas*ed,  that  the  but  puniihment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
vieled  traiton  Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Leotnlu*  to  the  sabtenanenn  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capitol,  and  the  othen   wen  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  sdissBie  ni^ 
the  high-bom  patrician  Iinntnlns,  a  member  tl  the 
noble  Cornelia  gena,  waa  strangled  in  that  leath- 
some  dungeon  by  the  conunon  ezecalioiier,  sod 
the  nst  il  his  associates  shared  his  hte.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  whidi  was  aftemidi 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  lite  e{ 
Cicuo. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rene, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  snsmliag 
to  two  legun*,  although  not  above  me-ibanb  psit 
of  the  whole,  or  about  6000  men,  wen  Mlj 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pake*,  dik, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  pieerated. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonina,  Catiline  fcari^  t* 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  atwi, 
threw  himaelf  into  the  mountain*  sad  by  an- 
atantly  shifting  hi*  ground  and  moving  npidly 
in  different  direction*,  contrived  to  avoid  *  celt- 
sion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ezereiaed  sad 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  uumben  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refaaed  to  csnl 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  hii  buao; 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injniica*  to  bit  fns- 
pects  were  he  to  identify  their  interest*  with  whsl 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  frredon.  But  aka 
the  new*  arrived  of  the  diadosnre*  that  had  take* 
pboe  in  the  dty,  of  the  complete  aappBesaieB  e( 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leadhig  eea- 
apirator*,  many  who  had  joined  hii  standsid,  km 
tne  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  pliadff, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  roisined  im 
he  hid  into  the  territory  of  Pistoiia  with  ikedcei^ 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refige  is 
OauL  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  )rj  ike 
vigilance  of  MeteUui  Celer,  who  gnaided  Picean 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  stnisht  M 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  ia- 
suigents  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  jtsr 
62,  finding  that  escape  waa  cut  off  in  bent,  wUb 
Antonius  was  presnng  on  his  rear,  tuned  isntiT 
on  hi*  punuen  and  detennined  a*  a  list  iiaasiia 
to  haxard  an  engagement,  tnuting  that,  if  ssccsib- 
ful,  all  Etrntia   would  be  thrown  omb  far  ^ 
maintenance  of  his  soldiera,  and  that  he  *<|^.^ 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  diaSxted  dirtnti 
until  some  diversion  in  hi*  fiivour  should  lie  nsds 
in  the  metropolis.     The  battle,  in  which  the  legieas 
of  the  republic  wen  """■»■"'—'  by  M.  Pelraa% 
in  conaequence  of  the  real  or  pretoided  iOaaaw 
the  pncraaul  Antoniu*,  was  obatiaate  and  ^^"^ 
The  rebel*  fought  with  the  fury  of  deapait.  »* 
king  kepf  at  bay  the  veteran*  by  whom  they  «•• 
aaaailed.     Catihne,  in  this  his  la*t  field,  aoMy  <» 
charged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  genenl  andsy- 
hmt  soldier  ;  his  eye  and  bis  bsnd  wan  ***^ 
when  ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  snipott  thso 
who   wen  most    hotly  preased ;    withdrnr  IM 
wounded  and  the  weair,  and  aappUed  their  phn 
with  the  aonnd  and  fiesh  ;  flew  baa  nak  ts  mk 
enoouiaging  the  combatants,  and  ■"""^^''t 
peated  feaU  of  daring  vakur  to  tun  the  fcttoae  ■ 
the  day.     But  at  length,  perceiving  that  sU  wis 
lost,  he  chaig«d  headlong  when  the  bes  wo* 
thickest,  and  foil  sword  in  hand  fighting  «i>k  ■•■ 
solute  conrsge,  worthy  of  a  better  nnse  sad  a 
better  man.     His  body  wa*  bond  *fter  the  itnr- 
gle  WB*  over  for  in  advance  of  hi*  owa  nakt  a 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  hi*  enemies ;  hs  ms  y^ 
breathings  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  ef  dm* 
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■t3I  VDR  their  hkbttnal  exprawioi 

Hii  ■dheranta,  to  the  number  of  3000, 


on  of  ledilen 
duing. 

imitated  the  -■"t'*  "^  *'"''  loder.  Euh 
periihed  at  hi*  poet,  and  not  one  freebmn  eitixen 
«u  taken  iliTe  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  por- 
■ui.  The  Tietoij  coet  the  coninlar  anny  dear, 
ibr  lU  the  biaveat  were  (Iain  or  grieTOiuIy 
aoonded. 

Atthoogh  we  poaaeaa  only  a  one-iided  history 
(f  thii  bona  amupacj  ;  iJthongh  mnch  that  hu 
been  leeorded  euima  so  marreUoiii  and  inacdible, 
Ifcat  many  haTe  rmrded  the  whole  narrative  ■■ 
Ellk  better  than  a  SUnic  of  miitepreienution  and 
Uwhood,  built  np  by  violent  poHtieal  animoaitj, 
end  zcating  on  a  very  elender  baais  of  truth  ; 
ilthoegh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  aotne  of  the  pai^ 
tinkn,  let  down  by  Dion  Caieiiii  (xxxvii.  SO) 
and  aDoded  to  by  othen  {».  g.  SaU.  OaL  33)  of 
Ike  molting  litaa  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  twnriatM  waa  ratified,  an  evidently  vulgar 
eiaggentiana ;  although  little  reKanoe  can  be 
placed  on  the  •elf-panc^iie*  of  Cicero,  who  would 
ttadioaely  aeek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  lus  own  exertioni ;  yet 
upn  ■  careful  and  diapaaaionate  inveitigation,  we 
•hall  diieaver  no  reaaonaUe  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  geneml  aocnney 
eftke  &cu  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallnst,  whose 
■ceoimt  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
uaiubiiiated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  inibnnation  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  dose  examination  into  the  eircnm- 
■tsaees  of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  tunes, 
sod  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  moials, 
•hall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
■^  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
■otives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
cskalatiens  by  which  he  was  enconnged  to  anti- 


Tnined  in  the  wan  «f  Sulla,  he  was  made  &mi- 
lisr  from  his  eniliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
■cqsiied  sn  indifference  to  human  snfiering,  and 
hsUbed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
fans  and  govemment  of  his  countiy,  which  had 
hecn  w  ftedy  neglected  or  vioUted  by  bis  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  aoiuired  waa  recklessly  aquan- 
ifi  in  the  indulgence  of  coaise  sensuality ;  and, 
slthoogh  hu  shattered  forttmes  may  have  been  to 
*  cenain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
sad  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  leUef 
*!•  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  eonsidenble  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
k  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pvoranced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
■fsme  pressing.  The  ranorse  too  produced  by 
)>n  {rightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
tttnyed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
lh«  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  gmphi- 
fUy  depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
'>>  to  a  fesme  of  mind  which  would  eageriy  desire 
^  escape  bom  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
•latenent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consdoosness 
of  those  gnat  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
vliWh  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  witb- 
oold  s  tribute  of  admiiation,  combined  with  the 
utoisive  popnUrity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
^  young  1^  his  agreeable  address,  varied  aocom- 
pUmeBts,  and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
lieir  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
''^tunl  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
■''■nlste  bia  ambition.     How  soon  the  idea  of 


destroying  the  libertiea  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  nadily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  gland 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  hod  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accmnplished,  he 
felt  little  icinpulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerfiil  intellect  uncontnllsd 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  fections  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  pbyed  an  active  part  soma  twenty 
yeara  before.  The  younger  noUlity,  as  a  class, 
wen  thoroughly  demoralixed,  for  uis  most  part 
bankmpts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarnuunents,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  wen  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerAil,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disatbction  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eageriy  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  enetgiea  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompcy,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubdiil  war  in  the  East ;  then 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  waa  htuhed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  aa 
he  was  by  a  huge  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
st  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consiSs  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  popohiGe  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  irom  all  quartets  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  retoni 
of  Pompey  from  the  East.  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  ehpae,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  wen  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  haiard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Sail  CalUm. ;  Dion  Cass.  zxxvL  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29—43;  Uv.  EpU.  101, 102;  Cic.  m  OiMn. 
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L  ii.  iii.  ir^  ftro  SaOa,  pro  Mwrema,  2iS,26,  hi  Pmm. 
2,  pn  Flaee.  40,  pro  Ptame.  S7,  ad  AU.  i.  19,  ii  1, 
zii.  21,  ni  14,  ad  Fam.  i.  9 ;  Siwtaa.  JmL  14  ; 
Pint.  Ck.  10-22,  CaL  Mm,  28.  Mnretui,  ad  die. 
Cat.  i.  1,  hai  eoUected  fitmi  ancient  anthoritie*  the 
namei  of  forty  penona  connected  with  the  oonqn- 
nej.  Dion  Cainas  ii  Tei7  confiued  in  hii  chro- 
nology. Hia  account  would  lead  ui  to  nppoie, 
that  die  fint  efibrta  of  Catiline  were  eonfined  in  a 
great  meanira  to  the  deitmetion  of  Cieen  and 
thoM  lenaton  who  aapported  the  TuUian  law 
ngainat  bribery,  which  he  faeliered  to  be  lerelled 
Bgainat  himeelf  indiridaally,  and  that  be  did  not 
fonn  the  project  of  a  genenl  rerolntion  until  after 
hii  second  defeat,  at  uie  election  in  6S.  But  thii 
i*  manifeitly  hnpossible ;  for  in  that  can  the  whole 
of  the  eztenaiTe  prepaiationi  for  the  plot  muit  hare 
been  denied  and  completed  within  the  apace  of  a 
few  dayi.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVETIUS.    [Savmna.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburonei,  a  people  between  the  Menae  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambioriz,  the  other  king, 
iu  the  iuancrection  againit  the  Roinans  in  a.  c.  54  ; 
bat  when  Caeaar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
deraatate  the  territotiea  of  the  Eboronea,  Catirol- 
cua,  who  waa  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  laboun  of  war  and  flight,  poiaoned  himael^ 
after  imprecating  cuiaea  upon  AJmbioiiz.  (Caea. 
B.  G.  T.  24,  Ti.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  waa  invoked 
under  the  name  of  dmu  GUiiu  patar  to  grant  pm- 
dence  and  thonghtfulneia  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  conaciouaneaa  waa  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Anguatin.  D»  Omit.  Dei,  iv.  21.)  [L.  &] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Cativs,  plebeian  aedila  B. c. 
210  with  L.  Porrina  Lidnua,  celebrated  the  gamea 
with  great  magnificence,  tiA  with  the  money 
ariaing  from  fiuea  erected  some  braxen  atatuea  near 
the  temple  of  Cerea.  Hr  aerved  as  legate  in  the 
aimy  of  the  conaul  C.  Claudina  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdrubal  in  B.  c.  207,  and  waa  one 
of  ue  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  yean  afkerwatda 
to  preaent  to  the  temple  aome  o^ringi  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conqueat  of  Haadmbal. 
(Liv.  xxviL  6, 43,  zxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribnne  of  the  aol- 
dien  in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c  43.  (Cie.  ad 
Fan.  X.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philoaopher,  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Qallia  Transpadana  ( Insnber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natorn  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  B.C.  45  (ad  Fam. 
xr.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  abont  the  "spectra 
Ciitiana,"  that  is,  the  iXiti^a  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thns  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objrats.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
S  124)  characterises  him  brii-fly  as  "in  Epicnreis 
levis  qnidem  sed  non  injucundos  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  ia  there  introduced  aa  delivering  a  grave 
and  aententiona  lecture  on  varioua  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  latire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  aevenU  yean 


CATa 

after  the  death  of  Catioa;  aad  tknetea  ii  is 
prabaUe  thaf  Honee  may  intaad  modcr  tkis 
nickname  to  deaignata  aome  of  the  giniiiyaiiilaaf 
tfaseonrt  [W.K] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  poaaeaa  a  snB 
volume  whidi  commonly  bean  the  title  "  DioByal 
Catonis  Diaticha  de  Horiboa  ad  FShm."  It 
commencea  with  a  pie&oe  addressed  by  the  oa- 
thor  to  hia  son,  pointing  oat  how  pnase  aen  sic 
to  go  aatray  for  want  of  proper  oomMel,  aad  iavi^ 
ing  his  cameat  attention  to  the  inatrwetive  lesasaa 
about  to  be  inenlcated.  Next  cooae  fif^^saxpn*- 
verb-like  injunctions,  very  biieAy  1 1  {ii  i  saiid,  soA 
as  "  parentem  ama,"  **  diligentiam  adldbe,"  **  jaa- 
jurandum  serva,"  ud  the  Uke,  which  ore  fcUoaed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  conoiatiBg  af  a  se- 
ries of  sententiona  moral  pracepta,  oae  hiudndaal 
forty-fonr  in  number,  each  apophdiegin  bcinr  eaao- 
eiated  ni  two  dactylic  hexameten.  The  cnflwlina 
ia  divided  into  ftnr  booka ;  to  the  arrnnd,  thiid, 
and  fenrth  of  theae  are  attached  abort  metrirai 
prefiKca,  and  the  whole  ia  wtnnd  ap  by  a  uiylut 
containing  a  sort  of  apologj  for  the  fbnn  ia  iriM 
the  matenala  are  presented  to  the  raodec 

It  ia  amusing  to  take  a  sarvenr  et  the  eztanS- 
nary  number  rf  conflicting  opmiona  which  has* 
been  entertained  by  sehidan  of  emineiiae  with  i*' 
gaid  to  the  real  author  of  this  worii,  the  poiad 
when  it  was  oompoied,  its  intrindc  merita,  and 
indeed  every  drenmatanoe  in  any  way  <iiiiiifrti^ 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  hoa  been  asoigaed 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  AnaoBios,  Is 
Seienua  Samonicna,  to  Boethins,  to  an  Octniaa,  Is 
a  Probua,  and  to  a  variety  of  nnkoowB  pi  i  siaatM 
The  language  has  been  prononneed  worthy  of  the 
pnreat  era  of  Latin  eempoaitiaii,  and  declared  to  ha 
a  apecinwn  of  the  wont  epoch  of  faaihariaB.  The 
adagea  themselves  have  been  eztoUed  by  aoBK  aa 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philaaophy;  by 
othen  they  have  been  contemptaooaly  chaiaeterised 
aa,  with  few  ezcq>tioiia,  a  femgo  of  yrnfU  tnah. 
One  critic,  at  leaat,  has  diaoovend  that  the  wmsc 
waa  undoabtedly  a  Christian,  and  haa  tzaeed  asaiiy 
the  whole  of  the  diaticha  to  the  Bible ;  whib  athets 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoraagUy  aa- 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  iitt%.  In  ao  tir  aa 
the  literary  merita  of  the  production  are  easKeraed, 
if  we  diatmat  our  ovrn  judgment,  we  can  fsei  htds 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  anefa  aaea  aa 
Enamua,  Joseph  Scabger,  Lanrentius  Valla,  aad 
Pithon  concnrred  ia  admiring  warmly  and  piaia' 
ing  loudly,  cannot,  although  ita  meaita  nay  havs 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthlesa;  aad 
any  schobr,  who  examines  the  book  with  aa  im- 
partial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  makinc  al- 
lowanoe  for  the  nnmerona and  palpaHw  iiiiiuplMms, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matten  under  discussion,  it  will  he 
sufficient  to  state  what  fiurts  we  can  actoally  prove. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  «aa  of  the  sa^ 
positions  alluded  to  above  has  been  ing«iaioasly 
maintained  and  ingenioualy  refuted,  would  in  it- 
aelf  lead  ua  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretationa  mast  be 
both  scanty  and  indiatiuct. 

The  work  ia  fint  mentioned  in  an  qiiatle  ad- 
dnssed  by  Vindicianus,  Cornea  Archiatrarnm,  la 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cats — 
"  Coiporia  ezigna  (leg.  audliam)  Biedieo  csomitla 
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a  Ene  -wliidi  u  bund  in  U.  D.  22 ;  the  next  ella- 
aoD  n  in  Iiidorai,  who  quote*  C^  ai  an  aotho- 
rity  for  the  nre  word  i^Uaferda  (aee  it.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  tlurd  in  oider  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
tempoiBiy  with  Chariemagne,  who  citei  one  of  the 
IKaticha  (ii.  D.  31)  a*  the  words  of  the  "philoio- 
pher  Cata"  In  oar  own  early  literatore  it  i«  fre- 
quently qooted  by  Chancer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
tlut  these  saws  were  &miliariy  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  firom 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Catou  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
Z>Haynu  we  an  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  poasesaion  of  Kmeon  Boa,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
bo^eTcr,  that  the  combination  Diamt/tUu  Colo  is 
exoeadingly  suspicions.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
freqoently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extntction ; 
bat  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
mg  to  the  fiuhion  amoog  libertini,  it  was  added 
■a  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patnm.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appear*  in 
an  inacriptiaD  as  a  {rsedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aelins  Dionysins,  and  many  other* ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  easb  Names  purely  C^eek,  snch 
aa  Dionysiaa  Soentes,  Dionysius  Philocalns,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebnted  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Anlos  Gellins  (xL  2), 
it  is  tme,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmai  de 
Maritm  in  prase  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
XMXM.  6)  has  preserred  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
deliTered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
w«x«  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
■nythins  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  prs- 
cwded  mm  Cato  of  Utico. 

In  tmth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Diooyuns  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  Iwn  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
n;gaid  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  conies*  our  ig- 
BocaDee  once  for  aU. 

Peihapa  we  ought  to  notioe  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  penoB*,  that  Cola  is  not  intended 
to  r^nsent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  nfjarded  a*  th*  significant  title  of  the  work, 
jost  ■•  we  have  the  BraimM,  and  the  Latliut,  and 
the  CWo  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  AnLs  GeUina,  called  CaXa,  aui  da  Liitru 
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Lastly,  it  ha*  been  inferred,  from  the  introdoc- 
tioa  to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  mode  of 
Viigil  and  Lncan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  sorae  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
dear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 


fidae  qnantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Blaeer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  snch  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  war*  are  apoken  of  a*  the  nibject  of  Locanl* 
poem. 

•  Thi*  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  lias  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  gnat  estimation  in  the 
middle  age*,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  accoimt  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  intereet  to  bibliogra- 
pher*. One  of  theee,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  i*  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Oottenbuig  Bible  of  146&  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cata  Marali- 
taUu,  OcUo  Monlimmut,  Cato  Ounaien  d»  MorSmt, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtxenins,  8vo. 
Anuterdam,  1754,  which  contain*  an  ample  coUeo- 
tion  of  commentarie* ;  the  Greek  pantphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger ;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bittcnies*  a*  if  the  author  of  the  Diaticb* 
had  been  a  penonal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram:- 
bling  and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  eveiytuing  that  ia 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  The  IkioKa 
CALLYD  Cathon,  Tratuiated  oute  cf  FrmcAe  imlo 
Baj^j/tth  2y  hlliiam  Cojdon  n  thaUy  of  Wat- 
mfitn  tie  ytn  of  our  lordt  Mcccclxxxiij  and  lit 
fyrtl  j/ert  of  the  ns^m  of  Kgng  Ryckard  tie  thyrde 
xxiij  dag  of  Deombre.  From  the  pre&ce  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  "  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Buigh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster ;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Eiirl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Oata  Afagmu,  in  contradistinctian  to  Cato 
Parmu,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  lieury  the  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  TypogroftliKal  Antiquitieet  vol 
I.  pp.  19&— 202 ;  Warton's  Hietory  t^  E^glak 
PoOry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PO'RCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
&mily  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below.  No.  1.] 


StKMMA  CATO.VtJM, 

1.  M.  Portias  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  B.  c.  195,  Cans,  a  c.  184, 
married  1.  Licinia.     2.  Salonio. 
I 


2.  M.  Poicia*  Cato  Licinianns,  Pr.  design.  &  c. 
152,  married  Aemilia. 


3.  M.  Poicius  Cato  Salonionuk 
Pr. 


I 
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4.  H.  Poiciui  Csto, 
Cos.  &C.  118. 

8.  M.  Poiciiu  Cato,  Pr. 


.  C.  Porriui  Cato, 
Coi.  B.  c.  1 14. 


6.  M.  PorciD*  Cato,  Tr. 
PI.  nuuiied  Lirio. 


7.  UPorImOm, 
CmkcSI 


9.  M.  Pordua  Cato  Uticentia,  Pr.  &  c  Si, 
married  1.  Atilia. 
2.  Marcia. 

I 


10.  PoitiiiiaaiTM 
L.  Donitiat 
Abeaotiaitaa 


11.  Porcia,  manied 
1.  M.  Bibuloi^ 
S.  M.  Brutua. 


12.  M.  Pordoa 
Cato,  died 
B.C.42. 


13.  Porciaa 
Cato. 


14.  Porcia. 


I 
IS.  Am« 

daafhlo. 


16.  C.  Porciua  Cato,  Tr.  PL  &  c  66. 

1.  M.  PoRctua  Cato  Cb-nsobiv*,  traa  bom  at 
Taacnlaiii,  a  mnnicipal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  fer  some  generationa. 
Hia  btber  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brare 
soldier,  and  his  great-grand&ther  had  rcceired  an 
honoiary  compensation  bom  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  hanghtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  nerer  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  piood  than  Gate's 
when  ha  remembered  the  warlike  achicTementa  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  &mily,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Toaculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  hia  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  a*  a  norua  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  couscions- 
oess  of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  souL  Eariy  in 
life,  he  BO  &r  eclipsed  the  previans  glimmer  of  hia 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of^  not  only  ai 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Oensw 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cbte  Mif},  1 ),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priicns,  but  was  aflerwaida 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  afbirs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscos, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dia- 
tingniah  him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  aa  to  the  date  when  he 
filat  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  wen  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  leu  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  hi* 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Antic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
at  bis  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
zxziiL  2  ;  OelL  xviL  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  aa  well 
his  moat  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  oiBce  of  censor  with  extiaodinaiy  repute,  and 
waa  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  aaceruin  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  ia 
known  to  have  happened  B.  e.  149.     How  bt  we 


are  to  go  back  fivm  this  date  is 
which  the  authorities  are  not  maniBoaiL  Aeesid- 
ing  to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Gem  {SmitL 
4),  Cato  waa  bom  B.  c  284,  in  the  yew  pneedisf 
the  first  conaolship  of  Q.  Pabins  Maiimas,  ssd 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  eoosalship  of  U  Uu- 
eius  and  M.  Manilius.  PUnr  (H.  N.  xxix- 1) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  ezagpnte  tks 
age  of  Cato.  Aceordins  to  Valerias  Usiissa 
(viiL  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  aoesrlBt 
to  Livy  (xxxiz.  40)  and  Plutarch  (CU.  M4  li) 
he  waa  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  ( 
rated  age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  a 
recorded  by  Plutarch  (Cat.  Mig.  1)  on  the  i 
ed  authority  of  Cato  himaelf^ 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  tavA 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  wba  llasiiiU 
vrat  avei>-ranning  Italy.  Plntarch,  who  had  Iks 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  ia  daiss, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  '••I' 
take  back  Cato's  17th  year  ton.  a 222, wba tl»s 
waa  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  ikt 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  trath  of  Ols^ 
statement  reconcileable  with  the  date  of  Hsanibd'i 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  waa  a  very  young  nan,  the  datk  of 
hia  fiither  pot  him  in  possession  of  a  anall  hocdi- 
tary  estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distsan 
from  hi*  native  town.  It  waa  hera  that  he  fsssid 
the  greater  part  of  hia  boyhood,  hardening  bis  bsdy 
by  healthful  exercise,  snperintending  and  slwisj 


the  operstions  of  the  &im,  learning  the  i 
which  business  waa  transacted,  and  stadyiag  >^ 
mies  of  rural  economr.  Near  his  estate  «ss  sa 
humble  cottage  which  bad  been  tenanted,  ate  toe 
triumphs,  by  ita  owner  M.  Curios  Denlatas,wkse 
warlike  ezploita  and  rigidly  simple  ehanclsr  «wt 
frcah  in  the  memofy  of  the  old,  and  ««n  eta 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  ndghbcoihosd. 
The  ardour  of  the  yoathinl  Cato  was  kiadltd. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  chaiactcr,  and  bspid  ts 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatns.  Opportanily  ns  *|| 
wanting :  in  Uie  school  of  Hannibal  he  task  M 
firat  militaiy  lessons,  namely  in  the  oa^ain  * 
8.  c.  217.  There  is  some  diacrepaney  aocag  ■»' 
toiiana  aa  to  the  eventa  of  Cato^early  miUiaiy  ha- 
In  B.  c  214  he  served  at  Capoa,  sad  Dnasas 
(OeseL  Rom$,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  shady,  si 
the  ^le  of  20,  he  waa  a  military  tribune.  Fstns 
Maximns  had  now  the  coaimBiid  ia  ^^'9''^ 
daring  tb*  year  of  hi*  bunk  consulship.    TieM 
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aeneni  admitted  the  young  MldieT  to  the  henomr  of 
mtumta  acquaintwioe.  -  While  Fabim  oommiuu- 
CBted  the  lalned  molti  of  military  experience,  he 
ooiitted  sot  to  initil  hii  own  penonal  and  political 
parlialitiea  and  dialikes  into  the  ear  of  hii  attached 
follower.  At  the  eiege  of  Tarentnm,  B.  c  209, 
Cato  waa  again  at  the  ride  of  Fabini.  Two  yeara 
later,  Cato  wai  one  of  the  leleet  band  who  accom- 
panied the  eounl  Claodiiu  Nero  on  hit  northern 
naicli  fiom  Iinrania  to  check  the  progmi  of  Ha»- 
drubal.  It  i(  recorded  that  the  terricee  of  Cato 
eontrilmted  not  a  little  to  the  dedrire  Tietoiy  of 
Seoa   an   the   Metannu,    where   Haadrufaal   wai 
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In  the  intenala  rf  war,  Cato  returned  to  hia 
Sahine  bim,  using  the  plainest  dreai,  and  working 
and  Cuing  like  hu  labouren.  Young  a>  he  waa, 
the  neighbouring  &rmen  liked  hia  hairdy  mode  of 
Irriag,  rdiahed  hi*  quaint  and  aententiooa  aayinga, 
and  reeognixed  hia  abilities.  Hia  own  actire  tem- 
nt  made  him  willing  and  anziona  to  em|doy 
power*  in  the  aerrice  of  hia  neighbours.  He 
waa  engaged  to  act,  aometiniea  aa  an  arbiter  of  di»- 
pBtea,ua  aometimeaas  snadrocate,  in  local  cauaea, 
whidi  were  probably  tried  before  recnperatorea  in 
the  country.  Thna  waa  he  enabled  to  atrengthen 
by  pnctioe  hia  oratorical  &cnltiea,  to  gain  aelf- 
em&denee,  to  obeerre  the  mannera  of  men,  to  dive 
into  tiw  aprings  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rulea 
of  kw,  and  practically  to  iuTcatigate  the  principlea 
<f  jaatioe. 

In  tha  Ticinity  of  Cato'a  Sabine  &nn  was  the 
•atnte  of  L.  Valeriu  Fbucua,  a  young  nobleman  of 
cooaidetmUe  influence,  and  high  patrician  fomily. 
Flaecn*  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Csto,  hia  military  talent,  hia  eloquence,  hia  frugal 
and  aimpie  life,  and  his  old-bshioned  principles. 
Flnccus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fiuhioned  party 
who  pmfcaaed  their  adherence  to  the  aeverer  rir- 
toes  of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  waa 
now  in  piugieaa  a  tianaition  from  Samnite  ruaticity 
to  Orccian  drilixation  and  oriental  roluptuouaneaa. 
The  chief  magiatndea  of  the  atata  had  become  al- 
■loat  the  patrimony  of  a  few  diatinguiahed  fiuniliea, 
wboae  wnlth  waa  comspondent  with  their  illus- 
tiioiia  birth.  Popubr  by  lariah  expenditure,  by 
•eta  of  graceful  but  comipting  munificence,  by 
vinning  manneis,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
hanoors,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nne  of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectaal 
■aoendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philoaophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  Uleratnre,  could  not  £ul  to  be- 
stow. NeTertheleaa,  the  reaction  waa  itrong.  The 
lea*  fbctnnate  nobles,  jealous  of  thia  exduaire  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  obserrant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  lUBarder  which  foUowed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
plaeed  thenuelre*  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
profeaeed  ita  determination  to  reaort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
•yea,  ruaticity,  auaterity,  and  aaceticiam  were  the 
marks  of  SaUne  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
MaiceUus,  the  femily  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fb- 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tico ;  Cato'a  friends,  Fabiua  and  Fkccns,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  dear^aighted  politidana 
who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
young  and  riaing  men.    He  had  observed  Cato's 


martial  ^rit  and  eloquent  toogne.  He  knew  how 
much  coOiage  and  eloqnenoe  were  prised  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  diatinctiona  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  aueoesaea  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  br  a  munidpal  atnmser  like  Cato,  forensic 
aucceas  was  almost  the  omy  poarible  avenue  to 
magiaterial  honour*.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  hia  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  waa  eageriy 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-honae  of  Fhccus, 
snd  coontenaneed  by  hia  aupport,  Cato  began  to 
diatingniah  iiim«»]f  m  the  forum,  and  iM'i'i^im*  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidenta  of  hia  early 
hiatory,  aince  thev  afilMted  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato'a  life.  We  have  seen  a  yooth,  indomitably 
active  and  atrong-minded — the  fellow-workman 
and  eiaele  of  matica — not  auAired  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encotingement,  but  befi^ended 
by  opporttmity  and  always  equal  to  the  exkeneie* 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  si£ool  of 
arms,  the  fiivourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
apphmae  in  the  court*  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  eirde.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  aoenea,  toe  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  ancceae 
than  could  have  been  anpplied  by  a  more  regular 
education  P  What  wonder  if  hia  atrength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coorse- 
neaa,  harahness,  vanity,  aelf-aolBaency,  and  pre- 
judice,—if  he  had  little  aympothy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  acholan, — ^if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  diaparaged  the  aeeompliahments 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegandes  of 
a  more  poliahed  aoriety  to  which  he  and  hia  party 
were  oppoaed, — if  ha  confounded  delicacy  of  aen- 
timeut  with  unmanly  weakneaa,  and  refinement  of 
mannera  with  Inxunona  vice  ? 

In  a  c.  20fi,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Abicanua  to 
Sicily.  When  Sdpio,  acting  on  the  penniasion 
which,  after  much  oppontion,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  aenate,  tranaported  the  army  from  the  iaiand 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelioa  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ahipa.  There  waa  not  that 
cordiality  of  cooperation  between  Cato  and  Sdpio 
which  ought  to  aubaist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
^oconaul.  Fabiua  had  oppoaed  the  permiaaion 
given  to  Sdpio  to  cany  the  attack  into  the  enemy'a 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  waa  intended 
to  operate  as  a  cheek  upon  Sdpio,  adiqtted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  diadpline  of  the  tioopa  under  Sdpio^ 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expenae  incuted  by 
the  general,  provdted  the  lemonatrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Sdpio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  aaying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victoriea,  not  of  pelf : 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Borne,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  aenate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  inatigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  waa  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestignte  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  hia  extenaive  and  judidoua  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Muj.  3.)  Thia  account  is  acarcely  conaiatent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  aeem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  hia  time.  If  Livy  be  comet,  the  com- 
miasion  waa  aent  upon  the  comphunt  of  the  in- 
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habitaoU  of  Locri,  who  had  been  eraelly  oppreawd 
by  Plaminini,  the  legate  of  Seipio,  IAyj  aayt  not 
a  word  of  Cato'i  interference  in  thim  tranuetion, 
bnt  mention!  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabins  ao- 
ented  Seipio  of  cormpting  military  diicipline,  and 
of  baring  unlawfoUy  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  LoerL     (Lit.  zziz.  19,  &c) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  pauee  ai  the  work  of  Comelini  Nepoa, 
itatea  that  Cato,  upon  hit  letom  from  A&ica, 
tooehed  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Enniaa 
in  hi*  own  ihip  from  the  idand  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia wai  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  it  mere  likely  that  the  fint  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennini  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  nib- 
■equent  date,  when  the  latter  waa  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aor.  Viet  th  Fir.  IIL  47.) 

In  B.  c.  199,  Cato  waa  aedile,  and  with  hia  eol- 
leagne  Helvina,  leatored  the  plebeian  garnet,  and 
gave  upon  that  oocaaion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  waa  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  a*  hia  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infimtry  and  300  cavalry.  Hera 
he  took  the  eailieat  opportunity  of  illnatnting  hia 
piinciplea  by  hia  pinetice.  He  diminiahed  oSSeial 
ezpenaea,  walked  hia  cirenita  with  a  aingle  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  atndied  abaence  of  pomp,  placed 
hia  own  frugality  in  atriking  contraat  with  the  op- 
preanre  magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magia- 
trataa.  The  ritea  of  religion  were  tolemniied  with 
decent  thrift ;  joatioe  waa  adminiatered  with  atriet 
impartiality ;  naniy  waa  reatiained  with  unsparing 
leverity,  and  the  utnreri  were  baniahed.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  tome  time  completely  anbdued, 
bnt  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unanp- 
ported  ttttimonyof  Anrelint  Victor  (d«  Fir.  70. 47), 
an  inaorreetion  in  the  iaUnd  waa  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  hia  praetonhip. 

CatD  had  now  eatabliahed  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  atriet  old-bahioned  virtue.  He  wai 
looked  upon  at  the  living  type  and  repretentative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  Hia  very  fiuilta  bore 
the  impiMt  of  national  ehaneter,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  auch  a 
man  oiqwaitioa  waa  vain.  In  a.  c.  195,  in  the 
SOlh  ^ear  of  hia  age,  he  waa  elected  conanl  with  hi* 
M  friend  and  patron  L.  Valetint  Flaccna. 

Dating  thia  contalthip  a  itiange  tcene  took  place, 
peenliaily  iUnatative  of  Roman  mannera.  InB.c. 
216,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
patted  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppiua,  that 
no  woman  thould  poateta  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divara  colonn,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  hones  at  leea  distance  than  a 
mila  from  the  dtf,  except  for  the  poipoee  of  at- 
tending thapnbliecelebrationofreligiont  ritea.  Now 
that  Hannibal  waa  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  and  that  there  waa 
no  longer  any  neceaaity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  ezigeneiaa  of  an  impovariahed  tRoanry 
the  savings  spared  tnm  their  omaatents  and  pho- 
snies,  the  tribunes  T.  Fnndanins  and  L.  Vderiut, 
thoi^t  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppiaa  law :  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  ool- 
leagoea,  it.  Btutua  and  T.  Bnitna.  The  moat  im- 
pMtant  aSuTS  of  stats  excited  hi  less  interest  and 
leol  than  this  singuhr  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  Uoekaded  every  avenue  to  the 
foram,  and  intetccptad  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
onoaonto  of  tha  Sooaa  matrons.     Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldneat  to  accost  and  implore  the  paetanaid 
consuls  and  other  magistratea.  Even  FIsceas  wa- 
vered, but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexectble,  mi 
made  an  ungallaat  and  characterittic  i^eedi,  the 
aubstance  of  which,  remodelled  and  aaodauiaed,  u 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  cairied  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  rtnnant  tii- 
bunes  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  fasted  hv 
waa  abolished  by  the  anffiage  of  all  the  tribo^  ssd 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  iriomph  bj 
going  in  procession  through  the  strreta  sod  the 
lorum,  bedixened  with  their  now  legitimste  iaaj. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  afiair  been  bnagkt 
to  a  conduaion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintaiacd 
during  ita  progreaa  a  rough  and  slordy  cnuiiteacy 
without,  perhapa,  any  very  terioua  damage  to  hk 
popularity,  set  tofl  for  his  appointed  pnviaee,  Ci- 
tenor  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  aiifitaij 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  ahsteniaul/, 
aharing  the  food  and  tha  labonn  of  the  raanMa 
aoldier.  With  indefiitigable  indnatry  and  vigibire, 
he  not  only  gave  the  reqnisite  ordert,  hot  vheie- 
ever  it  waa  possible,  peiaonaily  snperintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  sad  Bfid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  frain  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  aeqacact 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonioai  c«artintri«e 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generali  in  otk«  ptiti 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  MBlrind. 
Hit  atratagema  and  manoeovrei  were  origisil, 
brilliant,  and  aucceatfriL  The  plana  of  his  IstllH 
were  arranged  with  eoosaramate  tkilL  HeBuagtd 
to  let  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  hinuelf  of  aaliTC 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenariet  into  his  ptf. 

The  detaila  of  the  campaugn,  as  tdated  by  liiy 
(lib.  xxziv.),  and  iUustiated  br  the  iBeideBtalane^ 
dotes  of  PIntareh,  an  full  of  honor.  We  nsl  af 
mtiltitndes  who,  after  they  had  been  atript  <f  that 
Bima,  put  themaelrea  to  death  for  very  ahsae ;  « 
wbolcMde  slaughter  of  anrrendered  victim>,aiidtl» 
frequent  execution  of  meicilett  razaso.  The  ptE- 
tical  elements  of  Roman  patriotiam  ineakated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  tne  atata  ought  to  be  tfat 
first  object,  and  Aot  to  it  the  citizen  was  borad  U 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feeKnga  and  iodin- 
dual  mortlity.  Such  were  the  principles  of  btt, 
He  waa  not  the  man  to  fcd  any  coaiimcMa 
vititinga  of  conscience  in  die  thonggh  pertaasnet 
of  a  rigoront  public  task.  Hit  proceediagi  ia  Sfm 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  ef  »• 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  *eni  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boaated  of  haviw  de^nye* 
more  towna  in  Spain  than  he  had  apent  days  is  tut 
countiy. 

When  he  had  redneed  the  whole  tract  of  laad 
between  the  Iberas  and  the  Pyrenees  to  s  Wl«». 
snlky,  and  temponry  sobmiasion,  he  tamed  his  at- 
tention to  adminittntive  nfonna,  and  inoesaed  tat 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvemeata  i»  * 
working  of  the  iien  and  ailver  mines.  Onaaon't 
of  hia  achievements  in  Spain,  the  teaate  decreed  a 
thankagiving  of  three  daya.  In  tha  come  it «» 
year,  n.  c.  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  wti  i»- 
warded  with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  •'*''''"'* 
extiBordinary  quanuty  of  captured  host,  ** 
and  goM,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  diitnH- 
tion  of  prise-money  to  hia  toldieiy,  he  wis  »"• 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  fa"  * 
ttrennona  a  pnifcaaor  of  partimouioa  te«o<"T- 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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n*  ictun  of  Ckio  appcan  to  hava  baen  Beod*- 
Bled  by  the  enmity  of  P.  Sdpio  Africaont,  who 
m  ODKil,  B.  c.  194,  and  is  idd  to  have  eoTeted 
tk  ~— ■■Miwl  of  the  proTince  in  which  Cato  wa* 
n^iog  RDDwn.  There  ii  Hane  Tarianee  between 
Nc|m  (or  the  paeodo-Nepoa),  and  Plutarch  {Oat. 
Maj.  IIX  in  their  acoount*  of  thia  traniaction. 
The  tmwr  anert*  that  Scipio  wu  unaoocewiul  in 
kit  attoipt  to  obtain  the  proTince,  and,  offended  by 
tke  lenilae,  remained  after  the  end  of  hii  conuil- 
•Up,  m  a  prirate  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
(data  that  Scrpio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
KMcity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
hrt,  not  being  able  to  procure  bom  the  senate  a  rote 
rf  eaume  npim  the  administntion  of  his  riral, 
pHied  the  time  of  his  oommand  in  utter  inactiTity. 
Fna  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxir.  43),  that 
a.  c  191,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pio- 
Tises  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutareh 
«ss  nstaken  in  assigning  thist  prorince  to  Scipio 
Afrieaaaa.  The  notion  that  A&icanas  was  ap- 
faated  snoeeaaor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  hare  arisen 
btm  a  double  confiiaion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Sdfis  Natiea  waa  ^ipointed,  a.  c  194,  to  the  Ulr 
tariir  pnrinoa. 

Hovcnr  thia  may  be,  Cato  anocessially  rindi- 
cated  hiaiself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
Uaitta  of  detaUed  pecnniary  accounts,  against  the 
aoaeks  msde  upon  hia  conduct  while  coanil ;  and 
the szistiog  feaoments  of  the  speeehes,(or  the aame 
Mfetii  vaAa  difietent  names,)  made  i^r  his  re- 
tan,  atlaat  the  Tigour  and  boldueas  of  his  defence, 

Plutarch  (OaL  Miy.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
csMolahipt  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
bngas  as  legatna  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
Is  bs  same  ener,  for  though  Scipio  Afiicanus  was 
<t  spinion  that  one  of  the  conanls  ought  to  have 
Hseedaoia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
QsbI  (Ut.  xixiT.  43,  46),  and  in  B.  c  193,  we 
fad  Cats  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Viigo  a 
■aO  tenpla  which  ha  bad  Towod  two  yaaia  iMfore. 
(Lnr.  xzxT.  9.) 

The  niKtaiy  career  of  Cato  wai  not  yet  ended, 
la  ik  C  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(trVgatas?  lir.  zxxri  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
■1  H'.  Adlins  Olabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Gnccs  to  oppose  the  inrasion  of  Antuchus  the 
Oicst,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  dedsire  battle  of 
"^^tmofjhe,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
disa,  Cato  bdwred  with  his  wanted  Talour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
gniuL  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
iriaed  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
5sa  snTJliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dmas,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  eommeneed  a  sudden  descent  bom  the 
Uls  shove  the  nyal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  ODoe  turned  the 
i*S  B  favour  of  the  Romani.  After  the  action, 
<W  gaasal  emboeed  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
sad  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
'This  iKt  nsU  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself; 
1^  like  Cioeia,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  oBcn- 
■n  to  Bsdem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
A&at  IB  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiocbua 
lai  the  pMification  of  Oieece,  Cato  was  despatched 
Is  Baaie  by  the  consul  Olabrio  to  announce  the 
^■•■fid  icsnlt  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
hajograey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
■eaced  his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
U  Sc^io,  (the  sabsequeot  conqueror  sf  Antiochoa,) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.     (Liv.  xxxvl  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Olabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Dnimann,)  brfon  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  end  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  waa  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  firom  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhars  he  hod  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  saU  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchns,  a  Greek  phi- 
loaopher,  and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennina.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  becaase  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty, 
(Val.  Max.  iL  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war, 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Olabrio,  was 
consul  B.  c  190,  and  the  provinos  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Murem.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent.  **  Nnnquam  cum  Scipione  essrt 
piofeetus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mnlierculis  bellandura 
esse  arUtraretnr."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  OUbrio, 
or  that  the  wi»ds  **  cam  Scipione,"  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  B.  c  189,  M.  Folvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  hi*  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  a*  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  «.  v.  Oralom),  from  his 
speech  '*  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Theimnm."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulriuv 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  ritoation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induoed  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citiien. 
If  Cato  were  in  B.  c.  1 90  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  aeems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  &  r 
189  in  Aetolis  with  Fulvius,  he  mast  still  hare 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  B.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  tho 
chums  of  Q.  Minucins  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engiuenienta,  and  declaimed 
against  bis  cruel  and  ignominious  ezecntion  of  ten 
ma^strates  (decemviri)  oi  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  turnishing  the  required  sop- 
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pUM.  (OelL  ziiL  34,  x.  3.)  Cata*i  appaa&m  wai 
■aocenfiil ;  but  the  paiuge  of  Feitu*  already  m- 
femd  to  thewi  that,  after  hit  ictiun  btm  Aetoli* 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  hii  own  condnet  agamit 
Thenniu,  who  wai  tribune  B.  c.  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  c  188. 

In  B.  c.  189,  Cato  and  hia  old  Criend  L.  Valerius 
Flaccoa  wen  among  the  candidatea  for  the  cenaop- 
thip,  and,  among  their  competitora,  wiu  their 
fonner  general  H\  Aeilio*  Glabrio.  Olabrio,  who 
did  not  poaaeaa  the  adTantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  inflnenoe  of  money  coold 
effect  In  order  to  oonnteract  hia  endeaTonn,  he 
waa  met  by  an  aoenaation  of  haring  applied  the 
treaaurea  of  Antiochna  to  hia  own  uae,  and  waa  ol- 
timately  obliged  to  retire  fiom  the  eonteat.  Cato 
waa  active  in  promoting  the  omMaition  to  hia  old 
geneial,  and  deelaied  that  he  had  aeen  resaela  of 
gold  and  ailrer  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
out  had  not  aeen  them  dieplayed  in  the  parade  of 
Olabrio'a  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccua  waa 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  oppoaite 
party,  T.  Flamininna  and  M.  Maroalloa. 

Cato  waa  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  fiulure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulriua  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  aought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  waa  found  at  hia  poat  of  oppoaition. 
Fnlviua  waa  indulgent  to  hia  aoldiera.  He  waa  a 
man  of  literary  taate,  and  patronixed  Ennina,  who 
was  hia  companion  in  houra  not  derated  to  military 
duty.  All  thia  waa  rniugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
priudplea  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  chargea, 
fbmid  fault  with  Fulriua  for  keeping  poeta  in  hia 
camp  (Cic  Tiae.  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  his  aoldiera  for  auch 
mighty  aervieea  aa  digging  a  well  with  epirit,  or 
vatonmaly  throwing  np  a  moond.  (OelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  waa  nnaucceaaiul,  and  Fnlviua  ob- 
tained the  triomph  he  aonght  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanua  wsa  charged  with 
having  received  suma  of  money  6om  Antiochna, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  the  inatigator  of  the  aoenaation. 
(Liv.  xzzviii.  54.)  Every  one  haa  read  how  the 
prood  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  hia  own 
honda  the  hooka  of  account  which  hia  brother 
Luciua  was  producing  to  the  aenata  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  hia  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
bw  him  from  the  roatia  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniveraary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  aubmit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conacioua  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  aunost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africonns,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  fitvoor  of  a  proposition  which  was  oilcu- 
lated  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  aucoeaafiil  proae- 
ention  of  a  simibu  charge  against  h.  Scipio  Asia- 
tics By  his  influence  a  plebiicitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  aenata  to  appoint  a  cemmiasinner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Autioehus.  The  result  was,  that  Luciua  and 
others  were  condemned.  Aa  to  the  datea  and  de- 
toila  of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  eariy  authorities.     [SciPia] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  hia  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
«ia  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
oad  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fnlvins  Nobi- 
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lior.  He  was  load  in  his  pnndiei  gt  ftMbrf 
rrfonn,  and  dedaied  that,  if  investtd  with  futti, 
ha  would  not  belie  the  pnftaiioat  of  hit  (■!  Efc. 
The  dread  of  his  sneeesa  alarmed  all  his  pentad 
enemies,  all  who  were  netorioaa  ibr  their  lusf, 
and  all  who  derived  pn>6t  from  the  miBaaip- 
ment  of  the  pnblic  finoncea.  Niitwitkttmlia| 
the  combined  oppoaition  of  the  nx  stket  oafr 
datea,  he  obtained  the  cenaorahip,  a.  c  IS4,  Wa^ 
ing  in  by  his  own  m^nmn  ll  Valerias  flaaa 
aa  hiacoUeogne. 

Thia  was  a  great  epod  in  Catoli  life.  Hei^ 
plied  himself  stnnuonsly  to  the  dntiea  of  Us  iCet, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  wis  BstdDg.  Bs 
repaired  the  WBtereourses,  paved  the  mmisi, 
deanaed  the  draina,  destroyed  the  conmsaioliHa 
by  which  privmte  individuals  Dlegallj  iirwiii* 
public  water  to  anpply  their  dwdCngs  aod  ini|itB 
their  gardena,  raised  the  lenta  paid  by  tk  |^ 
cani  for  the  fium  of  the  taxes,  sad  Himiniiiwd  lb 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  ladeitiia 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  vhedur  Is 
did  not  go  too  &r  in  his  reibnBS,  frooi  eosaaeini 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  oSier  than  the  imlj 
which  was  afforded  by  the  ehamcter  sid  enm- 
atanees  of  the  applicant;  bat  there  ou  he  noMl 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  whidi  wuhiag !«« 
the  undaunted  conmge  and  extnordiaaiy  tmwt- 
trative  {acuities  of  Cato  could  have  socasAUr 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  neat  «f  hmeo, 
and  oil  hia  fiiture  life  was  troubled  bytharta 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  ««"■* 
ho  waa  pnisecnted  by  some  of  the  trihusea,  st  ihe 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininns,  for  "i*"*^  " 
this  department  of  his  office,  snd  oaideiiiied  » 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talenU  (Plut  Cot  3f<>f.  10), «  " 
Roman  money  12,000  aaaea.  Though  ^V"^ 
cuaed  no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  dm»  * 
oonrae  of  his  lifii,  this  ia  the  only  ""^  * 
stance  in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  spi«» «» 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  conUioed  bW 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  striagBit.  W 
directed  unauthorized  statues  erected  to  «»  » 
nour  of  unworthy  men  to  be  lemeved  ftm  m 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  at» 
monioua  indecency  and  want  of  ^dipaalMH 
with  which  the  bnages  of  godi  taken  h"  « 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  ■"*•  "r 
oidioary  household  fomiture,  to  oiiaom'  » 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  Instial  »« 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  IW"*'?' *T^ 
wards  were  valued  at  ten  times  '''"'2*v|v, 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  »«<'»'* 
three,  inatead  of  one,  per  1 000— a  a™"!?  "T 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  cent  P*^ 
courae  waa  pursued  in  rating  the  ^"'^^^'^ 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  thnr  m  >»* 
amounted  to  15,000  aases.  (Uv.  "* J*! 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  wen  """ij. 
oaoally  confined  to  res  siaac^  audi  was  a^ 
not  the  caae  upon  the  preaent  '"■^  ff-^ 
exerciae  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ?~^ 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompnmisiw  »'  -, 
justly  degraded  fiom  the  senate  U  Q«"'*!l 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  '"""■'^Tfc, 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  '"''f^^hg, 
haring  committed  (whatever  version  '~r'_^ 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  ■'"''''''"'^  SS 
accompanied  by  circnmstances  of  the  sw*t  ^^, 
ingppofligaey(Liv.xxxix.42,43;Pl«l.<*^**J^ 
Cic  SeiucL  12)  ;  yet  meh  waa  alna^I  I" 
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•We  ofnetmli  at  Rome,  tiiat  a  mob  eenld  be  pro- 
and  to  jarite  the  degnded  wretch  to  mnine  hit 
Inmr  phee  at  the  theatre  in  the  Mat*  allotted  to 
Ik*  coiunlan.  He  degraded  Uaniliut,  a  man  of 
metorian  nnlc,  for  haring  kiaaed  hii  wife  in  hia 
daaghter'a  preaence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato'i 
Ullage  itatainent  aa  to  hia  own  pnetice  (Phit. 
Oifo,  17)  is  to  be  taken  a*  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
aKudatian  of  decent  reaerre,  or  to  be  explained  aa 
BUac  (cited  by  Bayte,  J:  e.  Porciat)  explain!  it, 
«e  camut  atop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
wa  (ec,  a*  loms  oonjeetniaDy  read,  L.  Porcine 
Imol)  bt  an  nnaeoaonaUe  and  irreverent  joke  in 
nimr  to  a  a<demn  qneation.  (Cic  de  Oral.  ii. 
f4.)  In  Older  to  detect  that  eeUbacy  which  it 
wn  the  duty  of  the  eenaon  to  pnt  an  aid  to  or  to 
poaiah,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  aaked, 
*  Ex  tni  animi  aententia,  tn  nxotem  habee  ?" 
"  Nan  hennle,"  waa  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
"  ex  mei  aoimi  aententja."  At  the  master  of  the 
kaigkts,  he  depriTed  L.  Scipio  Asiaticna  of  his 
haiw  for  haTing  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochns. 
L.  Sdpio  was  a  eenator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
&e  age  of  aerrice,  atill  retained  the  pnblis  horae 
ef  the  kaigjit,  and  took  their  place  at  the  mnater. 
[Diet  JmL  a.  e.  JSquOa.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetn- 
liu  of  his  koree  for  baring  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, asd  for  having  grown  too  ooipulent  to  be  of 
OM  ia  battle.  (Feat.  a.  v.  Slata.)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horaes,  and,  not 
caolent  with  this,  be  pabUdy  expoaed,  with  bitter 
v^Maencc,  the  vicea  of  his  victima, 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  ezerciae  of  the 
Ikeoretieally  exorbitant  and  anomaloaa  power  of 
the  cenaoiakip,  Cato  acted  unbirly,  althongh  per- 
nasi  motivea  and  private  enmitiea  or  party  dia- 
I^  aiay  aometimes  have  conspired  witu  his 
rien  <rf'  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkabk  censorship  of  Cato  waa  rewarded 
by  a  pabUc  stestne,  with  a  commemorative  and 
lesdatory  inaeription. 

Henafbnranl  the  public  life  of  Cato  waa  apent 
lUefiy  ia  brenaic  eonteata,  aenatorial  debates,  and 
■Pmiea  to  the  people.  The  fiagmenta  of  his 
Mstiona  shew  bia  onceaaing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
nl  ceaaisteDey  of  his  career.  He  punned  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentleaa  animosity,  for  with 
kjo,  tnie  Italian  as  ha  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
Ia  hia  own  words,  the  most  honoumble  obsequies 
vkich  a  Km  could  pay  to  the  m«nory  of  his  father 
*<K  the  oondemoation  and  tears  of  that  father's 
y^  With  gneniab-gray  eyea  and  aandy  hair,  an 
'"'■■  fine,  and  a  atentorian  voice,  he  gave  uttenuice 
to  mch  bitter  invectives  aa  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epignm  recorded  by  Plutarch.     {OUo,  1) 

"•■nw  tit  dSiff  nffxrt^i^  Hxmi. 

Hia  teaiBtanoe  to  Inxury  continued.  In  B.  c 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orehia  for 
lettiicthig  the  number  of  guests  at  banqueta.  In 
k'C  169  (according  to  Cicen,  SeaecL  B,  or  several 
Tws  esilier,  aoeoidiog  to  the  epitomixer  of  Livy 
^>it-  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  licx 
VMODia,  the  proviuons  of  which  were  calculated  to 
pnreat  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
Women. 

In  icme  qneationi  of  finmgn  poli|^  we  iind  him 
tikiiig  the  nde  of  the  oppiCMed.  The  proconanlar 
J°*onon  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
■ollabitants  to  pay  their  coin-aaaeasmenta  in  money 
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at  a  high  arUtiBiy  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
{vovinciBl  formers  to  aupply  the  Romana  with  com 
at  a  gnatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
tiea  come  to  Rome,  a.  c.  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  aa  to  draw  down  upon 
himaelf  powatfol  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienua  and  P.  Purine  Philua,  es- 
caped eondemnatioa  by  vobmiary  exile,  (liv. 
xliii.2.) 

Again,  whan  the  Rhodiaas  beaonght  the  aenata 
not  to  punish  the  whole  isbnd  for  the  unauthoriaed 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  diaafiection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochns  and  Peraeiia,  Cato  pleaded 
the  canae  of  Rhodes  before  the  aenate  in  an  able 
and  effiactiva  apeech.  The  minnte  and  artificial  eri- 
tidama  of  Tin,  the  {ieedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  thia  apeech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Oellins 
(vii.  8).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticna  {Bruba,  85),  was  scarcely  i&le  anffidently 
to  iqipreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  aententioai,  paa- 
sionate,  racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
tome  afiiecfations  of  striking  expressions — with 
qmuntneaaes,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  naologiams, 
but  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  menis 
buaineaa  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fiagments,  he  poeaeaaed  the  living  fiery 
apirit  and  intense  eameatneea  of  Demosthenes, 
withoot  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  toe  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  ha  grew  older  and 
wiaer.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  itudy 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  waa  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  Uimaelf  an  hiatorian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Uemoatbenes  and  Thuey- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred- 
mind.  In  many  important  caaet,  however,  throng 
out  hia  Ufa,  hit  conduct  waa  guided  b^  prejndioea 
against  claases  and  tuitions,  whose  mfluenoe  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  nmplidty  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  be  had  some 
port  in  the  eenatneconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamns,  at  Brun- 
disium,  B.  o.  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenea,  upon  his  former  viait,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochna,  waa  received  with  honour  by  the 
aenate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refoaed  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that,- 
"  icings  were  natonlly  carnivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  becauae  they  wen 
moatly  Oredcs,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  Uvea,  inaamuch  aa  all  Greeka  looked  upon 
the  barbariana,  including  the  Romans,  as  lutuml 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  aonagainet 
physicians,  and  diapenaed  with  their  attendance.  He 
waa  not  a  bad  physician  himaelf  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geeae,  pigeona,  and 
hares,  though  harea,  he  tells  us,  are  iq>t  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expnliion  of  physi- 
cians bom  the  city.  When  Atbeni  tent  Cameades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  negt>- 
tiate  a  remiision  of  the  fiOO  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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oompematian  to  tine  Oropumi,  OwneadM'  excited 
grest  attantian  In  faia  pkuloaapliieal  eanTemtion 
■nd  ketnic*,,  in  which  he  pmdied  the  penucioni 
doctrine  af  an  expediency  distinct  fimm  jiutice,  and 
iDutntted  his  doctrine  b;  tooehing  on  a  dangeniu 
and  delicate  labject — the  example  of  Rome  henel£ 
"If  Roma  ireie  atiipt  of  all  that  rile  did  not  juit- 
ly  gain,  the  Romani  might  go  back  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  oflended  with  then  pnnciplea,  and  jealom  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Oieek,  gave  adnoe  which 
the  senate  followed — **  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
aitairei,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible." 
Upon  the  oonqnest  of  Persons,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Aehaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
iadnding  the  historian  Polybins,  were  bionght  to 
Bone,  E.  c.  167,  as  hostages  for  the  good  beharionT 
•f  the  Achaiaai,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disafi^etioD,  wen  detained  in  exile  &om 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  mnnicipia  «f  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
wne  rsduead  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  IS  years, 
the  interoeatioa  of  the  younger  Africanna,  the 
friend  of  Polyfaius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  rote 
that  they  shotdd  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
eouTrtiy.  The  eondnct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
now  eighty-three— was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
■ad  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  "Hare 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debatmg  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  eartwd  to  their  gtaves  here  or  in  Achaia  P" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
Wnonrs  ia  their  own  oonntry,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  foola  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  n  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Pdybin*  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
care  of  the  Cyclops  ibr  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tire  powers  of  Csito  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  aftctions,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deroid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  fgelings,  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
near,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  eleTating  sentiments.  His 
Strang  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  bis  pratiacted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  B.  c.  153, 
he  was  aecnaed  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitals 
criawn  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unlniiken 
aUCDgth,  with  nnbltering  voice,  and  with  nn- 
■haken  memory.  "  How  hard  it  is,**  he  said, 
**  lor  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  presentl"     (VaL  Max.  viii.   7.   §    1 ;  Pint 

aua,  U.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  waa  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobanases,  was 
aaaembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
conmended  an  instant  declaretion  of  vrar  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object   was   the   defrnce   of  their  frontier 
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agafawl  Am  ebim  of  Hanniasa  to  nrt  d  tUk 
dominions.  Sdpio  Nasiea  thou^t  taat  ao  eois 
itUi  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  as  oi- 
bassy  should  be  sent  to  Africa  togun  isbmstisa 
as  to  the  real  state  of  afiiis.  Wten  the  tra  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  aibiliatioB, 
wiiich  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  ti; 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  oooBdence  in  ii- 
man  justice.  The  deputies  accuiately  obssred 
the  warlike  prepaiadons,  and  the  defnices  if  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  die  dty,  sad  tn 
the  strength  and  popolatian  it  bad  scqinicd  we 
its  conquest  by  tne  elder  Afaaaua.  Ufa 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  bienioit  b  suit- 
ing that  Rome  would  never  be  saftv  as  losg  as 
Carthage  waa  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  sad  w  vat. 
One  day  be  drew  a  bundi  of  eariy  ripe  igt  inA 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  tsar 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  asaenUed  blita, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  ficahness  and  bieaea 
of  the  fruit,  "  Those  figs  were  gathered  hot  thm 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  oar  coos;  ts 
our  walls."  From  that  time  forth,  wheaenr  k 
was  cslled  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senata,  Ihoo^ 
the  snbject  of  debate  bore  no  rrlatian  to  Csttkagtv 
his  words  were  "  I  vote  that  Carthage  ao  h^ 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  Terna  cf 
Florus  (iL  15}  "  Delenda  eat  Carthago.*  Scips 
Nasiea,  on  the  other  hand,  »tiinViiy  that  C^ 
thage  in  its  weakened  state  was  lalher  a  aasfal 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Ron^  ala^ 
voted  to  "  let  Carthage  be."  (Uv.  JSjpi.  dm. 
xlix.;  Appian,  <U  BelL  Ptm.  69 ;  Plin.  H.  S.Tt. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  stian^  ts  those  vis 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  aBaaa 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  fo  ^et 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  fneatian— 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  iaipKl- 
ance  to  the  welfoie  of  the  stitte.  (Tac.  Awt.  ^  U) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Csto  took  s 
con^iicuous  part  in  the  righteous  bat  xamecaiti 
prosecution  of  S.  Sul|ncius  Oalfaa.  This  peifidiMs 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Laataniaa 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  foith,  put  u  dtsth 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  otkcia  as  sIstm  a 
Oaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  fiight,  aaioiig  vhw 
was  Viriathus,  the  ftitun  avenger  of  his  nsM. 
Oattn  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  snds 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lnsitanians  hsd  csa- 
certed  an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  aqoilisl 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  Iho 
theatncal  paiade  of  his  young  weeping  sons  sad 
orphan  ward.  Cato  nude  a  powofd  vssch 
against  Oalba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  h«k  af 
his  Originea,  a  few  days  or  months  hefois  to 
death,  &  c  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic.  Bnta, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Lionis,  a  hdy 
of  small  property  but  DoUe  birth,  who  bore  a  ho, 
H.  Porcins  Cato  Lidnianus,  the  jurist,  sad  Knd 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  be  ttcnfi} 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave;  fiar,  though  he  ns 
a  bithfnl  husband,  and  as  a  sridower  was  aana* 
to  preserve  bta  reputation,  the  weU-knowa  "^ 
tentia  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  l«t  htds 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  Wh««  k>» 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  detoisiood  M 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  jvaa  daagblw  rf  to 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Sakmins.  The  way  ia  wtot 
a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  a  teas 
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fnolt  tins*  danghtcr,  ii  dingreeaUy  ezem{dlfied 
h  Fhtudi^  graphic  wrmmit  of  the  mterriew  be- 
tveen  Cato  and  Siilonias  which  decided  the  match. 
Tla  TJioimu  dd  nan  had  completed  his  eightieth 
jroff  when  Sslonis  bore  hhn  a  aon,  U.  Porciiu  Cato 
UnsiaDni,  the  grandfioher  of  Cato  of  Utiea.  To 
ht  ddat  ion  he  behaTed  Uha  a  good  fether,  and 
toak  the  wliole  charge  of  his  education.  To  bis 
■hn*  he  wu  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
ttoa  (if  not  represented  in  too  iMjk  oolonn  bj 
Ptiluck)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
HaB  to  be  mere  ehattda,  and  he  treated  them  as 
■eh,  without  any  regard  Is  the  rights  of  humanity, 
•liigga  mali  pars  peasima  sarri ;"  so  he  taught 
then  to  he  secret  and  silenL  He  made  them  sleep 
•hso  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
pierait  eembimitian  and  to  govern  them  the  man 
eadj,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealon- 
rfis  between  th«n,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
Amc  oat  of  their  pecnlinm  the  liberty  of  sexual 
btaamae  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
fhdr  nana  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
tained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit. 
ihct  sapping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
ehastiied  diem  with  thong  in  hand  fat  trifling  acts 
tf  aegligenoe,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
leath.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useleas,  he 
Slid  them  ertomed  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  aniroala  no  better.  His  war-horae  which 
kia  hhn  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
bitife  he  leii  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
aot  ha  chaiged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport. 
These  aaatei  of  a  tyrannoos  and  nnCeeling  nature 
•hoAcd  no  Bcmples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
M  Rprehenaion  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
latcd  gladiatotial  shows.  They  were  only  ipeci- 
Bem  of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
SsUne  paier&miliaa.  In  yonth  the  austerity  of 
his  Bie  was  nmch  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhapa 
Ui  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
Bst  idt  that  he  had  a  ehanoter  to  keep  up,  and 
bd  not  his  frngml  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
1o  the  sequiaition  of  wealtL  As  years  advanced, 
ht  anight  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
t>  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
Md  temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  bis  public  functions.  He  accepted 
as  IrSies,  he  marred  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
hit,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
(■ne,  which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  qiirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  nsnren  in  Sardinia  be- 
ome  a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
Mnrity  of  coamnerdal  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
vomed  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
tailing that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
••B  sgent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 
To  those  who  admitted  hia  auperiority  be  was 
aSdde  md  aodaL  His  conrenation  was  lively 
■ad  witty.  He  Kked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
tetalk  over  the  historical  deads  of  Roman  worthies. 
The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
We  for  the  composition  of  aeveial  liteniy  works. 
He  Bved  at  a  time  when  the  LAtin  language  was 
B  a  slate  of  tonsition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
nchit 

Cum  lingua  Catonif  et  Enni 
Sennonem  patrinra  ditSTcrit,  et  noro  renim 
Nonisa  piDtnleriL 
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He  was  eontemponry  with  aome  of  th*  eariiast 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  -'--■■■•n' 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Phuitus  whan  he  was  censor.  Beifon 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  bom  in  his  consulship,  hod  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  St  Rmtioa,  which  we  now  poaaeas 
under  the  name  of  Goto,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  fima 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  bis  pan.  It  consists  of 
vary  miscellaneous  mateiiala,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  econony.  Thara  we  may 
find  rulea  for  libations  and  saorifices ;  madical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  veo- 
bol  charm ;  a  receipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
contract;  die  description  of  a  tool;  the  mode  «( 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  boat  editions  of  this 
work  an  thoae  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Roaticae  of  Oeaner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Upa.  1794-7.) 

Cato'a  instructions  to  hia  ddaat  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  lettera,  traatad  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  yonth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  beii^  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  oonnted  as  sepaale  trea- 
tises. The  ApopititgauUa,  for  example^  °>ay  hava 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  fow  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Aik  Lion'a 
Cbtoaaaao,  GStt  1826,  a  work  of  amall  critical 
merit. 

The  frogmenta  of  the  oiations  are  beat  given  ia 
H.  Meyer's  Oraiomm  Saatamanm  Fragtumla, 
Turid,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Gate  i* 
cited  ore  commented  upon  by  Majansius  (od  XXJC 
JCtoi) ,-  but  it  ia  probible  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurisprU' 
dence  than  his  &thar.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  "  Bruohstiicks 
auadenSchrmen  derRomischeQ  Juriaten,"  p.44,&o. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  "  Originea,"  of 
which  many  bagments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  tima 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (zxxiv. 
6),  in  a  speech  which  ha  pnta  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quota  the  Originea  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  thia  ia  geneially  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  Than 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  aubject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. 
(Nepoa,  auo,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepoa,  Oelliua. 
and  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  fi),  that  he  auppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relatea;  but  the  remaining  firagmenta 
skew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Originea,    According  to 
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Dumyniu  (i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  bmUing  of  Rome 
in  the  1 32nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
firrt  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  B.  c  751.  The  beet 
oolleetion  of  the  remain*  of  the  Oiiginet  ii  in 
Kianae'i  FUae  et  Pn^meuta  Yet.  HitL  Rom.  Borlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelias  Nepoa,  Plataich,  and  Aurelios  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  cekbrated  passage  (xxzix.  40). 
Some  bets  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  eqwdally  from  his  Oalo  Miyor  or  d» 
Semehde,  and  ma  Brnlut.  By  later  writers  he 
waa  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  Tirtoe,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  clsssict  than 
his.  Mnch  has  been  written  npon  him  by  the 
modems.  There  are  some  Latin  Tersea  npon  Cato 
in  the  JweemUia  of  Theodore  Bexa.  Majanaiu* 
{ai  XXX  JOb»)  composed  his  li£B  with  rematk- 
aUe  diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  neaiiy  all 
the  ancient  authoritie*,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero,  (See  also  Wetiel's  Ex- 
cnraos  in  his  edition  of  Cie.  dt  Sauct.  p.  256,  &c.; 
Dt  M.  Porm  Calomt  rUa  Sludiii  ei  Sergiia,  in 
Schneiderls  "Scriptore*  Bei  Rusticae,''  roL  L  pars 
iL  init. ;  Bayle,  DieL  $.  e.  Pordai;  Kraose,  YUae  ef 
Piragm.eu.fp.e9-97;  O.  E. Weber,  Cbneieiitatia  <fa 
M.  Porm  Cciomu  Oauorii  VUa  tt  Moribut,  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerladi,  Sdpio  wtd  Cato,  in  Schweita- 
eitsche*  Mnaenm  fiir  historische  Wissenschaiten, 
1837 ;  above  all,  Dramann,  GoA.  Sonu,  r.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Pomcioa  Cato  LicmiaNDS,  a  Roman 
intist,  di*  son  of  Onto  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Lidnia,  and  thence  called  Licinianns  to  distingnish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcins  Cato,  the 
ion  of  Salonia.  His  fiuher  paid  great  attention  to 
hi*  education,  physical  a*  well  aa  mental,  and 
■tndied  to  preaerre  his  young  mind  bom  OTeiy 
immoral  taint.  He  wa*  tanght  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injaiy  of 
a  weak  eonstitutian,  waa  ezpoaed  to  Ticissitude* 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  hi*  bame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  hi*  learned  slare 
Chile  to  superintend  the  education  of  hi*  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquiro  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  hi*  own  hand,  and  afterward*  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuitioD,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  Tirtuou* 
nan.  He  first  entered  life  a*  a  soldior,  and 
■erred,  b.  c  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  conanl  H. 
Popilin*  !■«<"«-  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  diabanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
•  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  hi*  &ther,  in  onler 
to  qualify  himaelf  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  da  Qf.  i.  U.)  In  B.  c  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  conaul 
Aemilius  Paullua,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  mutied.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  hattle  by  his  penonal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  ivriations  by  several  authois.  (Plut.  Oat. 
M<g.  20;  Justin,  zxziii.  2;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
I  16 ;  Fnntin.  Stmt.  iv.  6.  1 17.)  He  returned 
to  the  tioop*  on  his  own  *ide  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discbaise  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.     Hen  i^ain  his  fether  seems  to  have 
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cantioned  him  to  talre  no  fiiithtr  pert  m  laitk,  n 
after  hi*  di*cbaige  he  waa  bo  longer  a  wUitt. 
(Plat  ^aei<.  Aisk  39.) 

Henoefurwaid  he  appear*  to  have  devoted  nss* 
*elf  to  the  practice  of  tiie  law,  in  which  he  attsiasd 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  comft 
bagment  of  Pomponius  <fe  Origmt  Jwru  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextos  and  PahBa 
Aelius  and  Publins  Atilias,  the  anthor  pmoeed*  to 
speak  of  the  two  Cato*  a*  follow* :  **  Has  Mclslm 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  pnaofi 
Poreiae  fiuniliae,  cnjus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plaiiad 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  orinntur.**  Ttit  p» 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Coutr, 
but  Pomponius  wrate  in  pangiaphs,  develiag  aas 
to  each  succession  of  inristo,  and  the  wvti  AMi 
commences  that  of  ue  Catoa,  though  the  CoMr 
had  been  mentioned  by  antidpatioa  at  the  end  «f 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  Uhac 
and  son  (u  ^jmbtu),  the  sobeeqwoit  joiisls  taesl 
their  soccession.  Apollinaiis  Sulpicins,  in  tkst 
passage  of  Gellius  (xiii.  1 8)  which  is  the  piodfsl 
aotbority  with  rennet  to  the  genealogy  it  Ihs 
Cato  fimiily,  speaks  of  the  son  a*  having  wiittu 
**egregioa  de  juris  diadplina  libna."  Festm  {*■  t- 
Mnmiiu)  dtee  the  eommentarii  juris  dvilis  itf  ut^ 
probably  the  son,  and  Panllus  (Dig,  45.  tit  t. 
s.4.§  1)  cites  Gate's  15th  book.  GemiiiOnt. 
iL  33)  oensons  Cato  and  Bratns  tat  iatni4aciii( 
in  their  published  responaa  the  name*  of  Ae  possas 
who  conaulted  them.  CeUn*  (Dig.  50.  tit  Ifi.  iNL 
SI)  cite*  an  opinion  of  Ckto  ooncetnmg  the  iaia^ 
ealuy  month,  and  the  ragnla  or  aenteBliaCUaMSa 
i*  freqoently  mentioned  in  the  Digest  The  Rgab 
Catoniana  wa*  a  oelebtated  rule  of  Raosa  ls«  is 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  nem  be  valid  o- 
less  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  Isalalgr  bad 
died  immediately  after  he  had  amde  his  wilL  TVs 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  fsMi'f' 
lar  case  of  a  more  general  maxim :  "  Quod  iailis 
non  volet,  id  tiactu  tempotis  non  potsst  coavaltS' 
oere."  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  eon  as  *  jsriM, 
and  the  language  of  the  dtotians  ften  Csto,  iradcr 
it  likdv  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Dipf. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  menticMd  ia 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  S  12),— "Afsd 
Catonem  bene  »criptum refert  antiqaitas,'— ita^ 
be  interred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  sMaod 
hand  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  deeignatus,  stat  ft  c. 
152,  B  few  yean  beiime  hi*  i^er,  who  ben  V» 
lo**  with  rengnation,  and,  on  tha  groaad  ■ 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  fnneraL  (Uv.  Bfi. 
48  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Smm*,  19.) 

(Majannus,  ad  XXX  JGkm,  L  1—113 ;  K.  U 
Hamier,  dt  Segula  Oatmima,  Hddelh.  VS»t 
Dmrnann^s  Aosi.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  PoBciDs  Cato  SALomunm,  th*  ■<■■ 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salau*i  *^ 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  hi*  fether  had  compiHtd  fai 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  tbe  dean 
of  hi*  *tep-brother.  He  kst  hi*  fether  wfaa  b» 
wa*  five  yean  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  !»•<*• ' 
•hip,  in  which  office  he  died.  (QeU.  xio.  I'; 
Plut  Cat.  Mcff.  27.) 

4.  M.  Poaans  Cato,  elder  ion  of  C*to  ta- 
nionu*.  [No.  2.]  Like  hi*  g»»»'*'«'^|'j 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  oiator,  and  kA  b""* 
him  many  written  meeches.  In  a.  c,  III.  " 
was  consul  with  Q.  Maidus  Rex,  aad  iattoiaa^' 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  bad  jnaA* 
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MUly  6rih«  pupoM  cf  ■mngiag  Um  diffenneea 
KtwMa  the  hein  of  Midpai  in  Nnnujia.  (GslL 
xiiL  19 ;  LiT.  t^  bdi.) 

i.  C  Poaava  Cato,  jeanga  md  of  Cats  li- 
fiiiiaaiu  f Na  2],  is  mentionBd  by  Cicero  a*  • 
■iddling  otrntor.  (BnU.  28.)  In  his  youth  he 
«u  a  ibUower  of  Tib.  Oouchai.  In  bl  c.  114, 
b*  «■(  eooml  with  AciUiu  W»Ilwf,  and  in  the 
■ma  jmt  abtained  Macedonia  at  his  pionnoe, 
la  Thnoe,  he  fonght  muoeoeisially  against  the 
Sordiid.  Hie  anny  ma  cat  off  in  &»  moon- 
tdos  *oi  he  himaeU'  escaped  with  difficulty, 
Ikoah  Aandanus  Matoellinaa  emmeously  states 
dat  he  was  slain,  (xzvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
•f  haoty  in  war,  he  endeaTomed  to  indemnify  hin>- 
■tf^extntiona  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
ascated  and  emttmced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afierwaids, 
he  iffna  to  have  aenred  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jqgnttfaa  in  Afiica,  where  he  was  won  over 
hjr  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  oondemnation  on 
this  chaige,  in  B.  c.  110,  he  went  to  Tanaco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citixen  of  that  town.  (Cic 
fn&tti.  11.)  He  has  beensametimeaconibniided 
•ith  his  elder  brother.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  8 ;  Eutrop. 
IT.  24;  Cic.  m  Kerr.  iii.  80,  n.  10.) 

6.  H.  PoBciua  CU.TO,  >on  of  No.  3,  and  &ther 
ofCstorfUtica.  He  was  afiiead  of  Snlla,  whose 
fnecriptiaos  he  did  not  lire  to  see.  He  was 
tnbaaas  plebia,  and  died  when  a,  candidate  for  the 
PMtaahipL  (OelL  jdii.  19;  Pint  Oat.  Mia.  1-3.) 
Ctan,  in  disenssing  how  fa  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  pnrrhasrr  the  defects  of  the  thing 
Hid,  SKntiooa  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actis  siUtraria,  in  which  C^omina  was  plaintiiF 
asd  Clandins  daCmdant.  The  plaintij^  having 
beea  ordoed  by  the  angun  to  pnll  down  his  hooie 
•B  Uie  Mona  Caelia  because  it  obstneted  the 
■Braces,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
■iitiae  sf  the  seder.  The  defendant  was  obl^ed  to 
ah^  a  Biuhr  order,  and  braoght  an  aelion  to 
nearer  dameges  fat  tbe  tend,  upon  these  fiicts, 
Csto  decided  in  favour  of  the  pnichaaer.  IDe  Off. 
m.16.) 

7.  L.  PoBciva  Cato,  the  eon  of  Now  S,  and 
■acle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himaelf  to  the 
P^aftheaenata.  In  the  year  B.c.  100,  he  was 
tribrne  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  (q)paeed  the 
^tmpts  of  L.  Apideins  Satarainns,  and  assisted 
^  njecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  esdled 
Ifeldhu  Nnmidkus.  In  the  sodal  war,  b.  c.  90, 
ha  defcatad  the  Etinacans,and  in  the  folkrwing  year 
«>a  eaoanl  with  Pompeias  Stnbou  On  one  oo- 
<■•■<»  a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
f^>hle,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
Wthe  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Tithis.  He  lost 
hit  life  in  sn  mlacky  sLiimish  with  the  Hatsians, 
■(■r  I«ke  Fncinus,  at  the  end  of  a  snocessfnl 
•■Me.  It  was  thon^t  by  some  that  his  death 
*w  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  bat  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marina;  fw  Cato  had  boasted 
™t  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
■inen  victory  of  Marios  the  &ther.  (Liv.  EpiL 
BXV.;  0»s.v.  17.) 

&  M.  PoBciDa  Cato,  ton  of  Nob  4.  After 
■■■'iag  been  cnmle  aedile  and  pnetor,  he  obtained 
'^  gOTonment  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
«wl    (GeU.  xiii  19.) 

!)•  M.  PoRciirs  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
8'*>t{;iudsoD  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed 
^^^nnait  firom  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
"<Ba,a05.     In  eariy  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parent^  and  was  bmght  up  in  the  house  of  hia 
mother*s  brother,  M.  Liviut  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Fonia  and  the  children  of  his  moUier  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Serviliut  Caepio.  While 
^et  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  ttnrdy 
uidependene&  The  Italian  tocii  wen  now  teeking 
the  nght  of  Roman  citisenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drums  on  their 
tide.  Silo  playfully  aaked  Cato  and  his  half'hro- 
ther  Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  tjieix  unde.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  tay> 
ing  that  be  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  B.C.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  afiairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  Thit  criticitm  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

AfVer  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Saipedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  mani^  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  moke  learning  to 
tome  happily-oiganized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtniuve  growth.  He  did  not  trutt,  and  ob- 
■erve,  and  fed,  but  he  acquired  hit  knowledge  by 
atkiog  questunt  and  receiving  explanationt.  ThiU 
which  he  thut  acquired  tlowly  he  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  hit  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  routed,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  &ther  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  tome  wont  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  nncontcious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  emneout  rotults 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  pasung 
events.  Then  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
dicnmstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
laeter,  no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursnits  of  his  bllows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  fimmeas  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  waa  there  something  in  hit  nntodal  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  in^iired  reneet. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  tentanoed  to  prison  who 
^ipealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
paasbn,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Boms  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaden  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Fompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  died 
out  for  Cato  in  place  i^  Sextus.  Sorpedon  took 
him  oecaiionally,  when  he  was  in  hit  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulh^  his  late  father's 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  tome- 
times  wen  conducted  in  Sulla's  houie  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarah)  "  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  healing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  wen  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  "  Why  does  no  one  kill 
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that  tyrant  f"  "Beenue,"  anawucd  Sifpedan, 
"men  fear  hiia  more  strongly  than  Huj  hate  ham." 
"  Wliy  then,"  subjoined  Oito,  **  mala  yoa  not  let 
Ine  bare  a  sword,  that  I  might  pnt  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  eonntry  to  Beedom  P"  This  ont- 
break  indnced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

Ha  reedred  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fii- 
ther's  fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
itill  further  contncted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  selMenial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
(bund  bTour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  gnidanoe 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  deTotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unraoTCd  by  &Tonr,  but 
tweeting  the  oonectiTe  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natiual  gifts 
fiom  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitntlon  was  natn- 
lally  vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  hardoi  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toiL  Ha  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  IHends  vrere  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  thera  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  bonn 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  prefeiring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in ' 

Sublic  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic.  Up  to 
is  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
Was  aSectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  fimgidi^,  he  ae- 
knowledged  that  he  was  but  a  S^ffint  (a  notertoos 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  utoi  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicions 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natnial  successor  of 
bis  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerata  RomaiL  It 
b  moat  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  fint  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  paUk 
fife  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  anoestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Portia  BasiUca.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  aconstomed  to 
transact  business.  Thoe  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  griicehl  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  tras  elevated  in  tone  without  any  cf  the  to- 
mouT  of  juvenile  dechmiation. 

Oalo  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
cbanicter  waa  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  bat  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
farmer  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ao- 
oepted.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  anlh  diffi- 
culty prevent^  by  the  -entreaties  of  fiiends,  from 
exposfaig  himself  by  gdng  to  laWf  and  ezpeaded 


toe  UttiDMSS  of  na  math  a^nssl  oops  ia  ■in* 
cal  iambica.  He  aoso  aftetwanh  ■aniedAliii, 
the  dangfater  of  Senanas,  bntwasMigri  (bIiksbi 
her  for  adaheiy  after  liie  had  bssoe  Ua  tesdi^ 
drss. 

He  served  hia  first  campaign  as  8<ahniteei,ac 
73,  under  the  eonsul  Oellius  PoUicsk,  is  tht  ■» 
vile  war  cf  Speitacua.  He  joined  Ae  anay  Mkr 
born  a  deaira  to  be  near  Ca^no,  whs  ns  Bibasi 
niKtnm,  than  ont  of  any  Im  kt  a  mSilsijr  lik 
In  this  new  career  ha  had  no  oppartaaity  i  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  bat  his  utseiistksi  of  diMf- 
line  was  perfiBet,  and  in  coon^  he  wss  una 
found  wantnsg.  The  gmersl  aiisfed  UB  BMifaty 
rewards,  which  he  icnised  on  die  gnead  <hsl  m 
had  done  aothing  to  deanve  them.  Fir  tka  b 
was  reekoaed  perieise  and  uusegnhwd,  tat  b 
own  ealimate  of  his  servioea  was  net  peihsfs  asA 
below  the  mark.  Ha  had  many  of  the  ftSaa 
which  make  a  good  soldlec,  but  of  tkst  pniiv 
gnuus  which  eonatitBtea  a  great  gensal  ks  W 
not  a  wftA. 

About  the  year  B.  c.  07,  he  became  a  oadidMi 
for  the  poet  of  tribnmu  militam,  sad  skryd  Iks 
Utw  by  canvassing  without  nenendstns.  Bo 
was  deeted,  and  joined  the  anoy  of  the  fiufisiM 
M.  Rnbrins  in  MaeedoDia.  Here  he  eas  sffaslid 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  cMm  mi 
attachment  of  the  soUiery  by  the  fans  «(  mm, 
by  sharing  all  their  Uxmrs,  asid  by  a  itdit  saoi- 
lion  to  his  duty.  Ha  treated  ^a  ss  nM 
beings,  not  as  mere  mariiines,  and  bo  fSMns' 
order  without  haish  pooiahmaBts  ar  Mih  hhi 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  waa  a  suitsd  tskiotw 
peiamant.  Hearing  that  the  femsos  Stiis  jUf 
sepher  Athenodorus,  somamed  C«sdyliB,ns« 
Pergamns,  he  obtained  a  free  l■gBt)ao^  wkick  pn 
him  leave  of  ahaenee  far  two  saeuths,  UsnWk 


Asia  in  search  of  the  philesophss',  and  •skooW 
in  penoading  Athsnodems  to  retnia  with  h»is 
Macedonia.  This  waa  deemed  by  Caie  a  pMa 
triumph  than  tke  eaptere  of  a  rich  d^.  t*  d* 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  ofieia  of  frienlikif  ad 
society  from  kings  and  emperon. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  safier  a  ssvm  m^ 
fortune,  and  to  pnt  to  the  teat  aU  the  iooaasrfWi 
philosophy.  ServiliBS  Caepio,  on  Us  way  ts  Aai. 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenns,  a  town  of  Thnoa.  Pes 
was  informed  of  tliit  by  latter,  and,  ash«kii| 
without  delay  in  a  amaU  vesssi,  set  tail  ia  MOT 
weather  from  Thessahauca ;  but  he  did  MtMW 
in  time  to  doee  the  eyaa  of  his  beterad  hrtha 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  waa  excessive.  BoM- 
braced  the  eorpee  with  tsars  and  diet,  oat  ^M 
no  expense  in  the  qjiendonr  of  the  laaaL  Bl 
sent  back  to  the  provindab  their  psofensd gifiia 
money,  end  paid  them  for  the  odmua  sad  IM^** 
vestmenu  which  they  coatribotsd  ts  ths  «d» 
lemnity.  At  the  cost  of  eight  t*'"'*^^*'''''} 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  amosMt  ■ 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-piaoe  at  Aoaaa 

Ha  now  retamed  to  Ronw  in  a  skip  wkiih  ••■ 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Bsmsifc 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  pUlaW 
from  the  Ups  of  Athsnodonw,  the  '^'"^^r^ 
biends'  causes  in  the  fbnim,  and  the  oUalios  M 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  pditiosl  «•■• 
He  was  now  of  aa  age  to  ofler  himsoU'  faw> 
quaestorship,  bat  he  determined  not  to  fat  ^""^ 
forwanl  aa  a  candidate  until  he  wasBMsMrsfv 
dalailaofhiadutiea.    He  waaaUa  tofanlM*' 
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JiiUhnti  a  toakwhieli  emtmaei  lim  faeaaaiy 
— »H  rf  At  mwlwhip  bom  the  time  of  SiiHa, 
■1  iUi  he  attortrMly  parand.  Futher,  he 
■ide  Umnlf  aoqnuatad  with  ali  the  hwi  nkting 
to  the  Mhiic  tneaazc  Aimed  with  thit  knov- 
M|>>  he  «■■  elected  to  the  qnaeetonfaip.  The 
wMm  end  MdwvdiiiBte  cleric*  of  tlia  tweiiiy,  >e- 
to  tke  raatiiie  of  oflkial  baeineie  and 
(died  npcn  their  own  ezpe- 
aeoce  nd  the  igmnnoe  of  ordinarf  qnateton, 
■d  tkae  wen  i^le  to  teach  their  teachen  and 
te  mle  their  nlen^  Cato  broke  in  npon  tbi* 
cfldel  BBnopolj',  which  had  bean  aiade  a  eoTar 
tc  aBsh  &iad  aid  afanae^  and,  in  iiate  of  the  re- 
AkHowUdi  anight  have  been  espaeled  fiora  neh 
■  iaIenMed  awacn,  lie  rented  and  ezpoeed  their 
aUacda.  The  defala  that  wen  dne  fimn  the  itale 
teiaditiduah  he  pnaoptly  pud,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
■aedad  pnaapt  pajniunl  rf  the  debt*  that  wan 
dn  te  th*  Btate.  He  took  efleetnal  maaaoia*  to 
|M««t  the  ftlrififatinn  of  tha  deeraee  af  the 
and  other  pahiie  documente  which  wen 
)ti  to  tha  caatody  af  the  quaealoii.  He 
•Ugid  the  iiifci'uaiia  whehad  neeiTed  bhwd-aoaey 
fan  gidbi  oat  of  the  pnbiie  traaenre  to  rated 
'  '  ~  Uia  edlaag^Ma,  who  wtia  at 

>  at  Ma  aliii  liinaa^  finding  that  ha  eaa- 
1 1»  act  wiA  jmiiUaliy  aad  upon  cnnaiataBt 
PBt^l*!  "'ivnt  to  arced  m*  iw[iniaiili  and  began 
t*  aloan  Ua  candnct.  By  hi*  henett  and  da- 
taaiaed  adandatrntian  ha  rapleniahed  tha  taaa- 
mtft  aad  quitted  oCoe  a*  tha  and  of  the  year 
■aid  the  ganoal  apptaaae  of  hi*  fel]ow-eitiaen*i 

kieinhahia  ttaU  after  the  tanaination  aC  hi* 
1»*lai*ili  he  went  a  aaecnd  tina  to  Ajia,npon 
*•  iaiiMioB  of  king  Deiotam*.  hia  &tW* 
iaad,  fa;  ae  Dramann  ha*  ohaarred  (OtaaWdUe 
^MVT.p.  157X  *^  narartin  <C  Philanh,  who 
af  Ua  Aaiatie  jaamqr  anterior 


CA.1X). 
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In  hia  tnvrela  in  the 
■M,  ha  aegleeted  that  estmal  cpieBdaar  to  which 
Ik*  Oiiatei*  wane  nctuatunted,  and  aamatimea  waa 
Baiad  with  di|^  aa  aacoant  of  the  maamieai 
<(  Ut  nalMga  aad  apfaid.  By  Paany,OMo 
■HiMned  with  the  ataaoet  cnility  and  laepeet, 
■1  tU*  aataanal  ahow  of  hooonr  front  the  gnat 
^  ■*•  whoa*  all  eyee  wen  traad,  cmiiiderohly 
aaiiad  Catot  dignity  and  inpntaaee  ehawherai 
te  thae  ■•*  no  eoidialitr  in  Pcaapey^  welacnn. 
ftafinaa,  ahu  atainiid  tabaadampctnpoahia&n 
*i^ind,  waa  not  Bfited  to  aH^,  and  waa  dia- 
■iMfaithoM  regret. 

IMMam^  npaa  the  airinl  of  Catot  oSend  him 
if  kiad*  of  praam  te,  aad  ptiaaad  their  aceeptasoe 
yftaniamauMa  which  oieaded  hi*  gaeit,  who 
f^rtri  amfy  on  tha  Mlowxag  day.  Upon  fwnh- 
^1  fiaiaaa,  Cato  tnai  that  atiil  richer  fnaeate 
■d  ben  mt  *■  with  a  letter  ban  the  long,  be- 
anhai|  Ua,  if  ho  waoU  not  take  than  hmiiel( 
»»kthaattaMihiila  take  them  i  bat,  ranch  to  the 
^'■AatiM  of  aaon  «f  hia  attendant*,  he  re- 
jf^ti  thb  main*  hribew  too. 

Ofn  Ca*o<k  ntniB  to  Hone^  a.  c.  63,  be  tnad 
[•"■JH  who  had  nanied  oaeof  hia  haihiatcra, 
2''^  hcfan  the  gttee  aollriting  a  taioBph  for 
■aneaia  npimt  Mitliiidalae.  la  ohtaining  thi* 
yti  Wnaraadad  bj  the  **ai*tanae  of  Cato  and 
fc  aiHitj,  aotwithatiading  the  oppoaitiDD  of 
**^'Haand  ether  cnatona  of  Paupey. 

^^M  W*  now  loekad  ^on  hj 


able  candidate  fca  the  tribanaahip,  bat  ha  declined 
to  ataad  ibr  that  office,  and  dwtefaiinwd  to  pan 
aome  time  at  hu  conntry  aaat  in  Lncania  in  tha 
oanpany  of  his  book*  and  hi*  philoaophen.  On 
hi*  way  he  met  a  long  tiain  of  baggage,  and  waa 
infoimed  that  it  beloi^ed  to  Metella*  Nepo*,  who 
waa  h**tening  from  Pompey'e  aimy  to  aeek  the 
tribnneahip.  Hi*  reeolntion  waa  at  once  taken. 
He  deteimined  to  oppow  thi*  emiaeary  of  Pomp^, 
and,  after  apending  a  day  or  two  in  the  conntry, 
nappaaied  u  Borne.  Ha  eonqiand  the  sodden 
arrinil  of  Metellas  to  a  thanderbdt  fiUling  apn 
the  etate,  bat  hie  own  atrinl  aqnally  anipnaed 
hi*  friend*.  Tha  noblae,  who  wen  jeekm*  af 
Pompey'a  power  aad  deaigni,  flocked  in  crowd*  to 
Dote  fm  ium,  and  ha  aocoaeded  in  tuning  hi*  own 
eiectaon,  bat  not  in  oneting  Metella*.  0ns  of  hia 
Bnt  act*  after  hi*  dection  an*  the  pneecntian  cf 
h,  Lictnin*  Mnraana  fat  bribeiy  at  the  con*al*r 
eomitia;  bat  Vuiaena,  artio  waa  defended  by 
Gaao,  Horteneia*,  and  Ciaaaoa,  wa*  acquitted  by 
the  jodge*.  Thi*  (a.  c.  63)  wa*  the  &n»n*  year 
of  Cicero'a  conaaUUp,  and  of  the  nppnaeionof 
Catiline'*  oonimiacy.  Cato  toppoited  the  connl 
in  propoeing  uat  tha  eenapintora  ahenld  lufier 
death,  aad  wa*  the  fint  who  gne  to  Cicero  tha 
aaan  of  patar  patriae.  It  wa*  Cato'*  apeech  cf 
tha  6th  of  December  which  detennined  the  tenata, 
preriooely  wavering  fiam  the  ibne  of  C*eear'a 
aotory.  The  aerarer  lantann  waa  caiiiad,  and 
Cits'*  part  in  thi*  tninawtinn  ocoaaioned  a  raptan 
between  him  and  Caeaar,  whom  be  charged  with 
being  a  eeent  aocoaplioa  of  Catiline.  Plutaroh 
(aitoilfiMer,23)ifaak*  of  Catot  ^eech  a*  extant, 
and  ny*  that  it  waa  taken  doam  by  ahort-hand 
wntan  placed  in  the  aenat^honn  fiir  that  pnipon 
hiy  Cioarok  Salloat  give*  two  weU-kaswn  ontion* 
as  tha  apeechee  af  Caeair  and  Oato,  but  then  ia 
laaeon  to  beliere  that  not  only  i*  the  language 
SeUoatV  own,  bat  that  the  Itbiintad  tpeechea 
di&r  eonaidawhiy  in  atraaal  particalan  from 
thoee  which  wen  xtnallj  daliTaced. 

The  croehing  of  CatiBnaV  conqiiracy  waa  aa 
important  alepk  hot,  in  order  to  eccompUah  the 
pditical  tbaonM  of  Cato,  mnch  nanained  to  be 
donck  Indnoad  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  aareml 
ambition*  men  wen  now  aaptiing  to  miprema 
power,  and  then  who,  like  Catiline,  endaaronnd 
to  gnap  it  in  the  disorder  naraiinned  by  popular 
tamnlt  and  aaasehy,  wan  not  the  moit  faimidable. 
The  waallh  of  Cnaaoa  and  tha  chaactar  and 
paeitian  of  Pemp^  wan  dinctad  to  the  laaie  end. 
Caeaar,  who  had  watched  the  oonepimcy  of  Cati- 
linet  aad,  if  it  had  mcoeeded,  would  most  likely 
hare  been  the  paraoa  to  prodt  by  ita  aucoaea,  mw 
their  object,  and  had  the  addnn  to  baiBe  their 
■daemca.  Pompey,  hi*  man  farmidahla  riyal, 
wiahed  to  obtain  aaproae  power  by  coaatitutional 
maaai^  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  Toluntary  aai^ 
render ;  bet  he  had  not  the  oaicnipBlons  eoung* 
Whish  would  haTS  been  roqaiced  to  aeiae  it,  or  to 
k«ep  it  when  gaiosd.  Caeaar,  of  a  mun  dering, 
Tigoroa*,  and  ceraprehemiTe  inleilact,  wa*  not  r»- 
stmined  by  eiaukr  *crnple*.  Ha  acotiiTod  by 
enteriag  into  a  combination  with  Pcmpey  end 
Cnaaoa  to  detach  both  fiom  the  aenatorial  party, 
<i«m  which  th^  wero  already  estranged  by  their 
own  noambignoaa  ambitiaD.  Cato  wished  to  da- 
bat  thiacembinatiao,  bat  tha  maaaun*  hereaortad 
ta  wen  chimay  and  injadieianai  Hit  oppcaition 
to  Pompey  waa  condactad  in  a  manner  wUeh  pro- 
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motad  the  visw*  of  Cmmi,  who  tamed  ereijrailn- 
bination  of  event*  to  the  pnrpowi  of  hi*  own 
aggnndizement,  and  STailed  himtelf  at  onee  of  the 
i^aenee  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Cnamii 
The  itate  of  politio&l  partie*  at  Rome  wai  now 
(Dch,  that  neither  enei^  nor  forenght  could  long 
hare  retarded  the  downUl  of  the  republic.  The 
panj  of  the  lenata  nrofened  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrine*  of  uie  conatitution,  clinging  in 
pnetiee  to  oligaithical  principle*,  but  it  po*ia*ed 
in  it*  ranks  no  man  of  gnat  popohuity  or  com- 
manding political  genini.  Luenlla*  had  often  led 
hi*  troop*  to  Tietory,  and  had  eonrideiable  infinenee 
<nrrr  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  qniet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Taat  wealth  he  had  acqoiied  in  Ana 
to  the  leadenhip  of  the  party  of  the  nobkii  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  ne  might  bare  giTen  the 
aenate  effectual  lupport.  Cato  attached  hinuelf  to 
the  aenate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  it* 
leader* ;  but  neither  he  nor  hi*  chief  coadjutor*  in 
the  aame  caiue,  Catului  and  Cicero,  could  boaat  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
leaonrce*  which  were  wanting  at  the  preeent 
eriii*.  He  wa*  fa  better  mited  for  contemphitian 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  lea*  naeiiil,  in  the 
calm  pnnnit*  of  utenture  and  philoiophy,  than 
amidat  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  di*intere*ted  could  not  be  foond.  Hi* 
opnion  a*  a  judex  and  hi*  ta*timony  a*  a  witae** 
were  regarded  a*  almoat  deciare.  Such  wa*  Uie 
reTerence  for  hi*  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  dnring  the  game*  of  Flora,  given 
by  Hetein*,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  perfbrmanoes  in  their  acnutomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  SaTonini 
that  hi*  praaence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  qiplauee.  The  conduct 
of  hi*  political  friend*  waa  analogon*.  They  rather 
praieed  than  imitated  hi*  virtue*,  and  tho*e  who 
praieed  him  liked  him  be*t  when  he  wa*  at  *nch  a 
^*tanee  a*  not  to  impooe  reetnint  upon  tlieir  ao- 
tioni.  IiRgalarity  and  corruption  were  ao  general, 
(hat  an  hone«t  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  muat  hare 
been  maaier  of  ramatkaUe  diecretion,  wherea*  the 
(tnighlibrward  and  nncomprominng  *trictne**  of 
Cato  genemlly  appeared  ill-timed,  and  wa*  deemed 
better  mited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  year  of  hi*  tribunate  he  oppoeed  uie  pro- 
pontion  of  Metello*  Nepoi  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Ana,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  iegioo* 
i^punat  CatOine.  Cato  exerted  hinuelf  in  the 
midatof  a  riot  to  pievent  the  nting  of  the  propeei- 
tion,  and  ezpoaed  hinuelf  to  eonnderable  pereonal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  B.  a  60,  he  oppoaed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flavin*  to  reward  Pompey'*  veteran*  with 
■llolment*  of  land.  Caaaar,  when  he  wa*  return- 
ing from  Spain,  uugbt  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  deeired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
abaent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  oon*ul*hip.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  leaolntion  to  thi*  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  wa*  pnmoaed, 
Cato  (poke  againat  time  until  nuuet ;  but  Caeaar 
rmoonced  hi*  triumph  and  gainad  the  oon*ul*hip. 
By  a  coorae  of  conduct  whiidi  to  the  eyea  of  dw 
etatemen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  aerie*  of 
balf-meaiuraa  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  de*ired 
to  prove  that,  while  aome  were  for  Oieaar  and  aone 
far  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  wa*  for  the  commonwealth. 


Though  Cato  leemed  genetally  to  waale  Kb 
ttrength  in  inaActnal  efioMa,  he  i«ill  waafaodl* 
be  a  tronUe  and  a  hindnnce  to  the  deoga*  if 
Caear,  Pompey,  and  Ciaaaaik  They  afnadiagly 
got  Ckidiui,  during  his  tiibanats,  to  pnpaae  that 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cypru,  ehoold,  without  cvco  « 
pbuaibiia  pretext,  be  deprived  cf  hi*  diwiiniwii, 
and  that  Cato  ahoold  be  charged  with  the  tadt  of 
reuniting  the  idand  to  the  Roman  cmpaic,  and  r- 
atoring  the  exile*  who  had  been  aentto  BynaiinK. 
CoD*titutionally  averse  to  active  military  Btaiaica, 
a*  well  a*  benevolently  anxioiu  to  prevaot  the  ■>■ 
neoeaaaiy  aheddingof  bhiod,  Oato  *ent  a  meaaeag* 
to  Ptolany  to  aignify  the  detenaunatioo  of  thi 
Roman  people.  Ilie  onibrtnnate  king  pat  oi  cad 
to  hi*  lim  by  poi*on,  and  Cato  took  peaceabla  pit- 
•e**ion  of  Cypiu*,  kbA  *old  the  royal  tm*aiea  at 
the  higheat  price,  offending  mhb*  of  hi*  fnait, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  tbemeuve*  by  cheap  '»y'«»^ 
After  re*toring  the  Byaantine  exflea,  and  aaana^ 
fully  acoomplishii^  a  eommiaaion  which,  hoaenr 
abstractedly  unjnet,  he  eoiuidered  himaelf  boaad  •> 
undertake  by  hi*  duty  to  the  (late,  he  Rtsiaed  t> 
Rome  in  B.  c.  £6,  diadaying  to  the  eye*  af  ik* 
people  the  public  wealth  tho*  acqniiad.  TUaniy 
treasure  anoward*  came  to  the  hand*  of  Cmmv 
and  contributed  to  the  deatmctaon  of  nnnliliaa 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  aonmnia  of  the  mb  ty 
aome  accident  were  loet,  and  Clodin*  PaUicr  laak 
occaaion  to  aocnae  Cato  ef  embeidancBt.  Hi* 
an*wer  wa*,  •*  What  greater  di*giace  ceold  MB 
this  age,  than  that  Pulcher  ahoold  be  aa  anaaccac 
C«to  be  aocnaed  P"  (Senec  Chafraam  v.  St.) 
Cibero,  on  hi*  rctam  from  baniahmest,  ianaid 
that  Clodiua  wa*  not  legitimately  apnaiatad  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  hi*  official  acu  aagkt 
to  be  annulled.  The  propoaatkm  wa*  oppoaed  bf 
Cato,  a*  it  would  have  rendered  void  hie  tgatiia 
to  Cypru*.  Thi*  a&ii  produced  a  naikad  taU- 
neae  between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  hi*  divorce  fion  Alalia,  Cats  had  namad 
Mareia,  the  daughter  af  Philippoa,  and  had  tkn* 
children  by  hi*  *econd  ariie.  About  the  yew  *■«• 
66  happened  that  itiaiiga  tanaaction  by  vkick  ta 
ceded  Marda  to  hia  irieaid  Q.  Hoatenio*,  wilk  ik* 
coneent  of  her  fothw.  At  the  death  af  HaclaaMa 
in  the  year  £0,  he  took  her  bock  again.  Hiiaimai 
{Amtiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  append,  c  47 )  infon,  fins  tW 
word*  of  Phitaich  (CUo  Afi*.  2S),  »>^  Crte  ^ 
not,  acoording  to  theeonmoo  beliei^  iawtUBwife, 
but  that  *he  wa*  divcned  &«B  him  by  ih*  «*■ 
mony  of  aale,  and  mairied  to  Uocteoaiaa.  Ha- 
necaui  quotes  the  caae  a*  an  inataaes  af  a  BWill* 
contacted  by  oaoitBo  and  dieaolved  by  raaeaa^^ 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  "uaunqnodqae** 
modo  di**olvitur  quo  colligatmn  eat."  Bol  it  daaa 
not  appear  that  Cato  maniad  her  agsia  ate  iha 
death  of  HortenaiB*,  and  yet  it  aiuma  tkal  ik* 
tetnnied  to  her  former  relBtMn  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppaea  the  Iriuuiu*.  la 
a,  c.  5a  he  actively  a**i*ted  L.  Doeailiaa  Akt»» 
faarbn*  in  canvaaaing  feor  the  ccaaolahip  agaiait 
Pompey  and  Ciasan*,  who  were  chded.  la  Iha 
eleetuin  riot*  he  wa*  wounded,  and  nanovly  •*' 
ci^ied  with  lift.  With  no  boner  aaoceaa  waa  k* 
hinuelf  a  candidate  for  the  pnelaiship  ia  Ike  •■• 
year  in  oppoaition  to  Vatmia*.  He  woaM  *«t 
•ahmit  to  employ  the  bribery  vrhieh  waa  iHuaiaii^ 
to  obtain  a  maioriqr.  Again,  in  an  aoaaeoaan 
opposition  to  the  Inbonian  ktw  eoafariag  axB*- 
ordinary  power*  ^poa  the  triamvir*,  we  tad  Ub 
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uijagtil  in  popniu  tamtilu  and  psnoaal  emffiet. 
At  fength,  a.  c  64,  he  wm  made  pnetor,  and  thu 
«ia  tiM  higiwtt  office  to  which  he  attained.  Hii 
tuitiona  daring  hi*  praetonhip  to  pnt  down  the 
■etdcioaa  bribery  of  the  ceuolBT  comitia  dieguted 
both  tbe  boyen  and  the  eeUcn  of  Tote*.  Again 
ha  «aa  attadced  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
pat  liii  attendant*  to  flight ;  but  he  peni«ted  in 
»M)uuUng  tha  tribonal,  and  racceeded  in  appeaung 
ti»  noinca  of  the  popoLice. 

After  the  death  0^  Cnao*,  when  the  Knate  had 
to  aaka  dniee  between  Pompey  and  Caeaar,  it 
■MmaDy  wiehcd  to  phee  it*eliF  nnder  the  pnteo- 
tiaa  of  the  firmer.  In  b.  c.  62,  Pompey  wa*  anz- 
iaoi  to  obtain  the  dictatonhip ;  bat  a*  the  noble* 
had  not  givm  him  their  AiH  confidence,  and  yet 
•t  the  eame  time  were  anzion*  to  gmtify  liim,  «- 
Inloa  propoaed  that  he  ahonld  be  creat^  iole  oon- 
Bol,  and  in  thi*  propodtian  wa*  npported  by  Cato. 
Im  tha  Mlowing  year,  Cato  himiel^  mietraiting 
Pooipey,  waa  a  candidate  for  the  eonmlahip  ;  bnt 
be  wowd  not  bribe,  and  hi*  competiton,  &  Sulpi- 
CDU  and  M.  CUndin*  Maicelln*,  who  hod  the  rap- 
port of  Caoor  and  Pompey,  wen  elected.  On  the 
daf  of  hia  defeat,  Cato  amoaed  himielf  with  play- 
ing at  ball,  and  lenoonoed  for  ever  all  aapiiation 
afker  an  offica  which  the  people  had  not  thooght 
proper  to  oonnr  upon  hnn. 

Ob  the  eommencement  of  the  dril  war,  B.  c.  49, 
Cato  •opnartad  thoee  illegal  proceeding*  [Caxbab, 
PlSjO]  which  gaTB  *ome  adonr  of  iraht  to  the  ho»- 
tile  preparation*  of  Caeaar.  On  the  approach  of 
Pai  inr  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flk[ht  with  the  con- 
aol*  to  Campania,  and  yielded  himaelf  np  to  un- 
■TaSJng  giiet  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
Ua  hair  to  grow;  he  nerer  after  wore  a  garland,  bnt 
maag  ttai  Boman  blood  mnit  be  ihed,  whicherer 
aaf^  might  piCTail,  he  determined  to  monm  nntil 
ua  ilrn^  the  unhappy  lot  of  hi*  country.  It  waa 
a  tjaaa  bt  dedaiTe  and  itrong  meaaiue*.  Caeiar 
waa  not  now  to  be  fongfat  by  law*  or  reiolntion*, 
and  tbo  time  far  negotiation  wa*  peat.  Cato  re- 
a  temporizing  policy.  Thooght*  of 
i  philanthiopy  were  nppennoet  in  hia  mind. 
Ha  iiiadi  Ponpey  pnimiie  to  pillage  no  Boman 
tewn,  and,  ezeept  in  battle,  to  pat  to  death  no 
I  citizen. 


CATO. 


«4» 


The  ernatn  entra«ted  Cato,  aa  pnprutor,  with 
iIm  d«ilr«i«ni  of  Sicily;  bnt,  on  the  hnding  of  Cnrio 
with  three  of  Cteear'*  legion*,  Cato,  th^ihing  re- 
■aiaDee  oaekee,  inatead  of  defending  the  iuind, 
took  flight,  and  protecded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
i^kiimi  little  confidence  waa  idaoed  in  hi*  mili- 
tary akill,  or  in  the  eonne  that  he  would  purme  if 
hia  party  mcBeeded ;  for,  though  it  wa*  now  hit 
■tjut  to  cnnh  the  rebellion  of  Caemr,  it  wa* 
f&  tkat  hi*  eflbrt*  mig^t  toon  be  directed  to 
Emit  the  power  of  Pompey.  Aiker  Pompey^  tio- 
taey  at  Dynacfaium,  Cato  wa*  lefi  in  charge  of  the 
caaap,  and  wa*  thn*  aafed  from  beins  preaent 
at  the  diaaatnm*  bottle  of  Phormlia.  {a.  c  48.) 
Afkar  thia  battle,  he  let  mil  for  Corcyra  with  the 
tmopa  and  the  fleet  left  in  hi*  charge;  bnt  he 
eflered  to  mign  hia  command  to  Cicero,  who  waa 
new  anzion*  for  a  leeondliation  wiUi  Caeaar. 
CSeens  a  man  eqnally  incompetent  to  command, 
deciiaed  the  offar.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
whoe  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  bnt  on  hi*  route 
he  neeiTed  intelligenoe  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
pey^ lamaaliialiiin  Afker  a  cucnitou*  royage  he 
tSieiai  a  landing,  and  waa  admitted  by  the  inha- 


bitant* of  Cyrene,  who  had  refnied  to  open  their 
gate*  to  Lalnenn*. 

In  the  (pring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  m«i«;h«i^ 
hi*  troop*  acroa*  the  deeert,  for  aiz  day*  anpporting 
hunger  and  thirat,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
mariable  fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Sdpia  Hetellu,  Attiu*  Vanu,  and  the  Nn- 
midian  Jnbo.  Hen  anae  a  qneetion  of  military 
fiecedenee.  The  army  wiihed  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
bnt,  a*  a  atriet  diaciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neoea- 
aary  to  yield  to  the  consuhv  Sdpio.  Moot  proba- 
bly ha  wa*  glad  to  rid  himaelf  of  a  poaition  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  ineritable,  and 
folt  himaelf  oppreaaed  by  the  weight  of  a  reapoui- 
bility  to  which  hia  ahoulden  were  nnequaL  Han 
the  mildneu  of  hit  diapoaition  wa*  again  """'<«»» 
He  reaiated  the  eounael  of  Sdnio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  aword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
bnt  a  pntting-off  of  the  eril  day,  wiaely  adrjaed 
him  not  to  rule  a  deciaive  engagement ;  bnt  Scipio 
diaregaided  hia  adrioe,  and  waa  utterly  nmted  at 
Th^Mua.  (April  6th,  B.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  tnbmittad  to  the  no- 
torion*  Caeaar.  Cato  wanted  to  inapin  the  Ro- 
mana  in  Utica  with  aoniage  to  atand  a  aiege ;  hat 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caeaar,  and  were 
incUned  to  aabmit  Plutarch  rdataa  in  detail  the 
erenta  which  now  oceuned  at  Utica,  and  hi*  nar. 
ntire  exhibit*  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
atonding  at  bay  with  iortnne.  Canleaa  for  hia 
own  aafoty,  or  mther  determined  not  to  lire  nnder 
the  alavery  of  Caeaar'a  deapotiim,  Cato  yet  wa* 
anziou*  to  proride  for  the  aafoty  of  hi*  friend*, 
adriaad  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
beeought  them  to  make  term*  with  the  conqueror, 
compoaed  the  apeech  in  which  L.  Caeaar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  hia  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppreaaed,  driven  into  ■ 
comer  where  hia  imaolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  ha  had  not  atrength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  praaerre  hia  high 
peraonal  choniGter  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  po*terity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  wa* 
— to  die.  For  the  particnlai*  of  hi*  death,  which 
our  limite  prevent  u*  from  giving,  we  mu*t  refer 
our  readen  to  the  graphic  acooont  of  Plntareh. 
After  apending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
peniaing  Plato  a  Phaedo  aevenl  timea,  he  atabbed 
uimaeif  below  the  breaat,  and  in  foiling  overturned 
an  abacoa.  Hia  friend*,  hearing  the  noiae,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  wa* 
fainting,  dreeaed  hi*  wound.  When  however  he 
recovwnd  feeling,  he  ton  open  the  bondage*,  let 
out  hi*  entraili,  and  expired,  &  c  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

Then  wa*  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  hi* 
death.  The  inhabitant*  buried  him  on  the  ooaet, 
■nd  celebrated  hia  funeral  with  much  pomp^  A 
atatue,  with  aword  in  hand,  waa  erected  to  hia 
monory  on  the  apot,  and  waa  atill  atanding  when 
Plntardi  wrote. 

Cataar  had  haatened  hi*  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  ezdumed,  "  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  aince  thou  haat  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  aporing  thy  life." 

The  only  eiiating  compoution  of  Cato  (not  to 
eoont  the  apeech  in  Salluat)  ia  a  letter  written  in 
B.  c.  50.  It  i*  a  civil  refbaal  in  anawer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requeating  that  Cato  would 
nae  hia  influence  to  procuie  him  a  triumph.  (Cie. 
ad  Fum.  xr.  4—6.) 
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GbIo  tooD  b60m0  uM  mpJACt  of  uugnipay  wd 
panqorrie.  Shortlj  aftor  hia  death  appeared  Ci- 
tero**  "OUo,"  which  pnroked  Caaiar'i  "Anti- 
cato,"  aim  called  "  Aaticatonea,"  aa  it  eonaiated  of 
two  booki ;  but  the  acciiMtioiu  of  Coeear  appear 
to  ha*o  been  wholly  anibonded,  and  were  not  bo- 
liered  by  hia  oontamporaiiea.  Woriu  like  Cicen'i 
Cato  were  pnUiahed  hy  Fabioa  Oalliu,  and  Jf. 
Bnitui.  In  Luean  the  character  of  Cato  ia  a  per- 
Bonification  of  godlike  rirtae.  In  modem  time*, 
the  eloaing  cTonte  of  Cato't  life  hare  been  often 
diamatiaed-  Of  the  French  playa  on  thii  eabjeet 
that  of  Deichampi  (1715)  ia  the  beet;  and  few 
drana*  hare  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addiaon.  (Plnt-Cbto  Minor;  Sail.  CatiL  6* ; 
Tacit  HtML  ir  8 ;  Cic  a<<  AU.  I  18,  ii.  9 ;  Senec 
Bp,  96 ;  VaL  Max.  tL  2.  |  6 ;  Lncan,  i.  128,  ii.  380; 
Hot.  Chrm.  L  1-2. 35,  iL  1, 24 ;  Virg.  Am.  ti.  841, 
Tiii.  670;  Jut.  xi.  90;  Dnuoaim**  Gmdk,  Somt, 
▼.  p.  153.) 

10,  11.  PoBciaB.  [POBCU.] 
12.  M.  Pougiub  Cato,  a  aon  of  Cato  of  Utiea 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  Ha  aocompanied  hia  fiithar 
non  hia  flight  fimm  Italy,  and  waa  with  him  at 
Utica  en  th*  night  of  hia  death.  Caetar  paidonad 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  poaeeaa  hia  bther'a  pro- 
perty. (AU.  Afr.  89.)  After  CaeMr's  death,  he 
atl»fh«d  himaelf  to  M.  Bratna,  hia  tiater'a  huaband, 
and  Mlowed  him  fimm  Macedonia  to  Aiia.  Ha 
waa  a  man  of  warm  and  — "■■^■l  tenpefamant, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gaJtaatiy.  Hia  long  atay 
ia  Cappodeeia  on  a  viait  to  ICarphadatea,  who 
had  a  ■mj  beaotiinl  wife  named  Piyehe,  gave 
oceaaien  to  the  jeat  that  the  yonng  Cato  and  hia 
hoit  had  bat  one  aool  (Payehe)  between  them. 
(Plat.  Orio  ;MMar,  7S.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.  c  42)  ha  behaTcd  biaTely,  and  aokl  hia  & 
deatly. 

IS.  PoRcina  Cato,  aon  of  Cato  of  Utioa  (No. 
9}  by  Hareia,  and  thenfoie  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  ia  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
^  commencement  of  the  ciTil  war,  he  waa  lent 
by  hia  &thcr  to  Hnnatina  Rofii*  at  Bruttinm. 
(Pht.  Oata  Mm.  £2.) 

14.  PonctA.      [PORCIA.] 

15.  A  BOB  or  danghterof  Cato  of  Utica[No.  9], 
and  a  nater  or  brothor  of  Noo.  IS  and  14,  aa  we 
imow  that  Calo  of  Utica  had  three  childran  by 
*»»»a»-     (Lncan,  iL  331.) 

16.  C.  PoBciua  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigne, 
peraapa  de«»nded  from  Nol  6.  He  appeaia  in 
the  enriy  part  of  hii  life  aa  an  opponent  of  Pont- 
ic- y^  ■-  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accnae  A.  OaU- 
moa  of  ambitoa,  bat  the  praetora  gaTe  hia  no 
SE^!^*I  *'  P"fe^'^  tba  accuaatiM  againat 
-H%  •  ^"""«-  tS.  m>  Taxed  him,  thit  he 
called  Pmnpey  pmaimm  diebUonm,  and  his  bold- 

St^r^f  "•*  ''!i;¥»'"^  (Cic.«dQ*iiV.L 
^  ».)  In  ■.  c.  56,  he  waa  tribnne  of  the  deha, 
"Id  pmented  the  Romana  from  a^irtin-  PtS«« 

~*««the  people  mn.  Sibyllin.  Terai  which 
«?n««ned  Rome  with  danger  if  each  aid  weta 

^^  wb-t'L^^r'irtL'^i? "-  ^ 

nar  •—f^^.JT^^  '"'°  "*  "*•  fcUowmg  man- 

Miwte.  tlT  ^J"!!^  ^  to^«P^ 


CKSO. 

(CSc  arf  ^  iV.  8.  «.) 

Aftenraida  ha  mdU  hiaarff  neafcl  to  the  taiianid 
by  defaqing  the  oonitia  in  oidcr  to  pnanate  Ae 
electiaa  of  Pompey  and  Cnaoa,  when  they  ao* 
fandidatx  ftc  the  cooaulahip  in  B.  c.  55-  la  kit 
maamaTia  on  thia  oeca«a  ha  wia  aaMid  W 
Nonioa  Sobnu,  one  of  hia  calltngiw  ■  the  «» 
boimte.  (Dion  Can.  zxxrii.  37.  28.)  la  Ifce 
{bllowing  year  ha  and  Hiitci  wan  aanaid  d 
Tiolating  the  Lex  Jmiia  ei  Ligiaia  aad  te  !«■ 
Fofia,  by  pnpoaag  lawa  withaat  dae  aatie*  aod 


on  improper  daya.  (Aacaa.  m  CSa  fn  Smmt.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Lidnina  OdTaaaad  IL 
Soaiuna,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  kaw- 
ever,  was  chieHy  owing  to  the  inteteat  of  F«apsf> 
(Cic.  ad  AU.  it.  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  a] 

On  the  ooina  of  the  Poeda  gens,  we  find  calf 
the  namea  of  0.  CMo  awl  M.  Oata.  Whs  Ik* 
bcmer  waa,  ia  qaita  amwiteiii ;  the  lattir  is  IL 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  tha  tare  coins  anneTsd  tka  eb- 
Tene  of  tha  fiamtr  iiipiaaents  the  hand  of  Faii% 


the  icTerse  Tictoiy  in  a  biga  ;  dw  obnne  af  As 
latter  a  female  heaid,  the  rerane  Victoy  sittiif. 


CATO,  VALEOUUS,  a  distii^aiAsi  giiM» 
rian  and  poet,  who  Boarished  at  Rams  imitf** 
Iwt  yeara  of  the  npobiic.  Some  pensas  •■■*■'• 
that  ha  waa  of  OaiUish  vxtractioB,  tha  ftestasaa 
a  certain  Barsenos ;  bat  hehinsel^  inalilila«*t 
entitled  ImUgmtio,  maiatajnad,  that  hs  aasfmi 
tern  aU  serrile  stain,  that  ha  had  last  Us  Ma 
while  still  nnder  i^,  and  had  been  ririppsd  rfM 
patrimony  dniing  the  tnmblaa  whieh  aitiadsd  As 
aaorpatioa  of  Sall&  Hatriag  atadied  sadsrWh' 
eomaa  with  Lnciiias  ibr  a  toKt-beek,  hs  sOBe^* 
acted  aa  pneeptor  to  aiaay  panons  <f  bigh  M^ 
and  waa  eeaaidand  partiadaily  saeessrfJiaf^ 
ing  saeh  aa  had  a  turn  fat  paetqr-    !■  thisiw^ 

for  wa  find  that  a»  eaa  period  he  waa  Ihs  paaa* 
of  a  mi^nifieeBt  abode  at  ToKahm ;  la*>  t*"* 
£sUea  into  difficaltiea,  he  waa  eWigBd  to7iii44 
thia  Tilia  to  hia  cnditon,  and  letiiad  t*  *  f* 
hoTel,  whene  tka  remainder  of  his  hfc,  «hi^  T* 
prahmged  to  axtnne  oU  aaa,  was  paswd»» 
grsataat  penuiy.  In  addition  te  *"*°**T^ 
upon  giammatical  aal^jaeta,  he  was  ihs  ■■*''* 
poems  also,  of  wUcb  the  Zyrfis  aad  tt*  **f* 
wan  tha  moat  ealebralad.  Tha  tans  thas  stf*^ 
by  him  aa  aa  author  and  a  taaohw  ■*  «— "^ 
rated  in  the  following  compl  imaatary  distiit,  F«l» 
Uy  firam  the  peti  of  eeae  -''—■"-(f  coat^aT* 
"  Cato  Oaammatkas,  LatinaSina, 
Qni  aotaa  legit,  ae  iaeit  poatsa* 
Soetonins  (d«  lUmdr.  Oram.  »-*)•**  "^Iz 
duiToly  wa  an  indehtad  te  aU  IhM  frtMn 
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CATO. 
baa  lauurtcd,  in  addilioa  to  the  ihora  Hdm;  ihort 
liMlMMiin  full  TWdamdCinMilo  the  merit!  of  the 
hffim  sad  die  Dieoa,  tii||eth«witli  tiro  epignuai  by 
Fuiue  Biteenlai  [BoACVLVt],  whieb  eontiact,  in 
IM  vety  feding  tennt,  the  mlendonr  of  Cato  in  the 
Ml  flash  of  his  &ine  end  pneperity — **  onieam 
■■giBtruB,  aamanm  gnmuBetieimi,  sptinioia  poe- 
taB**— with  his  mbesqoent  tibtreu  and  porarty. 
Aan  tlw  cizcanntanee  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
iumtart  madi  attantiGB  in  hit  caflier  yeaa  to  tiie 
peadactionB  of  lAciliu,  lie  ie  probably  the  Cats 
aanaed  id  tim  praaenimn  to  the  tenth  ariiie  of  Ho- 
iBcs  (lilii.  i.),  and  may  be  the  lame  with  the  Cato 
aditrraafrt  t^  Catalhia  (Iri-X  and  with  the  Cato 
■lawaJ  hy  Ovid  (TViit  iL  435)  along  with  Tieida, 
if  carauwa,  Ciiuia,  Aneer,  and  Cotnifichuk 

In  an  tlia  ooUections  of  the  minor  Latin  poeta 
win  be  foontl  183  hexametw  Tenei«  which,  erer 
■nea  the  time  of  Joeeph  Scaligciv  haTe  been  iuiown 
BBder  tha  tide  "  Valetii  Catania  Dine."  We  gnr 
tker  ftnaa  tha  context,  that  the  laadi  of  the  au- 
thor bad  been  eonfiicated  daring  dril  strife,  and 
aaBigned  to  Teteran  soldiers  as  a  teward  for  their 
aerrieea.  KUed  with  wiath  and  indignation  on 
acBooDt  of  dria  enei  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
lighifid  asiiiei  solemnly  derotes  to  destniction  the 
fieida  he  had  loTed  so  weU.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dweUa  apon  the  beanty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
afaoot  to  quit  for  erer;  scaioely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gaxing  on 
Urn  docks,  he  bids  a  last  &nwell  to  them  and  his 
adoied  LydisL,  to  whom  he  tows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  ia  the  argninent  as  &tf  as  the  aid  of  the  103d 
liae.  In  tiie  portion  which  follows,  the  baid  dwells 
with  cnTy  on  tha  felicity  of  the  inial  retreats 
hanated  by  fata  beaatiinl  mistieas,  snd  complains 
of  hia  rsleatless  destiny,  which  had  sepaiated  him 
fioB  the  object  of  his  paasioa.  It  must  also  be 
efaaerred,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
taoo  of  aene  pecsen,  phKe,  or  thing,  designated  by 
tha  appellatim  of  Batlanit — '*fialtan  ^cneas 
I  canaine  Toees" — and  that  this  word  oo- 
I  and  again,  as  lar  as  line  97,  forming  a 
aert  al  fcotden  to  the  song.  These  matters  bong 
it  amaios  fcr  ns  to  inTsstigata,  1.  The 
and  anangemeat  of  the  diiisnnt  parts 
of  the  '•Diiaa."  2.  The  real  author.  8.  What 
«•  aiB  to  aaderatsad  by  Battams. 

1,  To  aB  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
cava  it  will  at  onee  become  evident,  that  they  in 
naletj  oonotitate  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
Sia*.  fwsitaiaing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
dodea  with  L  103,  and  is  comirietely 
in  aobject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
fcsia  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
aa  a  oepaiate  stiaiiL  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
iHscad  by  F.  Jacobs  {BHUolUi  der  tUtmt  LUeratmr 
mU  Kiaat,  r.  ix.  p.  56,  Oiitting.  1792),  and  has  bean 
fidly  adopted  by  Fatach,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
I  ptobaMy  arose  bnn  the  practice  common 
the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
I  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
ant  intapoaiag  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  bom  one  to  another.  The  error, 
saoa  iatrodoeed,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  ciRaBMtanos,  that  both  poems  q)eak  of  the 
dnraia  of  oertain  ninl  aoenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
icpudcd  with  ileelingB  Tary  difierent  fiinn  those 
ojpiaesid  in  tiie  other. 

SL  Ib  all  USS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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aiiua  ponas  attributed  to  Viigil,  and  in  serand 
are  spedfically  ascribed  to  him.  MoreoTer,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donatna 
and  I7  Serrius,  "Dine"  are  inclnded.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  eonsidering  that  in  hmgni^  aiid 
Tenifieation  the  Dine  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever  to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Viigil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  Tariance  with  the  gentle  and  submissire  qiirit 
which  Viigil  displayed  under  like  drcomatanoea^ 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  { 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  coiiespond- 
ed  in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerias  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  fiom  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
condssion  has  been  very  mshly  adopted.  Orant- 
ing  that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  tha 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singalarly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  disttihutad 
among  the  vetenns  of  Sulhi,  although  of  this  w« 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  othen  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  wa 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeitura  in  question.  All 
the  cirwimstancea  are  joat  as  iqiplicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  aa  to  thoae  of  Sulla. 

8.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battanu  an  spoken  of 
under  Bjttakus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Viigil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pannarts  in  14S9,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  eoiiy  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Leyden  (ISmoi 
1652),  under  the  inflection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adapted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstiidt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8to.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Bnrmann  (voL  iL  f.  647),  and  in  the  "Poetae  La- 
tini  Minorea"  of  Wemsdorff  (vol  iiL  p.  xlv.  &c), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  diasertation  on  varioos 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  eaaay  by 
Niike,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  ^ipeared  in  the  "  Rheiniscbes 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  B.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUSu  [ScAxa] 
CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Diusus,  Catonius  and  some  othen 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
^ina.l29i  DionCavLlx.  18.)  [L.  8.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  fimn  whom  the  mother  of  Italicna,  the 
Cheruacan  chiefs  waa  deacended.  (Tac.^m.  xi.  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  aame  aa  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p. 292)  calla  Ucnmeruo.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  Oeiman 
tribe  of  the  Qotonea.  Drotding  the  violence  of 
Ifarobodimt,  be  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  pawex 
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of  Marobodaui  was  in  iU  decline,  Catnalda  leaolTisd 
upon  taking  renseanoe.  He  aaaembled  a  laig« 
force,  and  inTsdea  the  coontry  of  the  Manomanm. 
Marobodnna  fled  acron  the  Dannbe,  and  lolicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberiua.  Bnt  Ca- 
tnalda in  hit  torn  waa  conquered  aoon  after  by  the 
Hetmnndori  nnder  the  command  of  Vibiliiu.  He 
waa  made  piiaoner,  and  aent  to  Forum  Julimn  in 
Gallia  Narbonenaia.  (Tac.  Aim.  n.  62, 6S.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNATUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobngea 
in  their  rerolt  againat  the  Romani  in  B.  a  61,  de- 
feated Manlina  Lentinoa,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinnt,  the  praetor  of  the  prorince,  and  would  hare 
deatroyed  hia  whole  army  but  for  a  riolent  tempeat 
which  aroae.  Afierwarda  Catugnatni  and  hia  army 
wete  aurrounded  by  C.  Pomptinna  near  Solonimn, 
who  made  them  all  pritonert  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatoa  himaelC  (Dion  Caaa.  zxzTii  47,  48 ; 
oomp.  Lit.  £^.  103 ;  Cic  <ia  i¥os.  Omi.  IS.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RIUS,  whooe  piaenomen 
b  altogether  omitted  in  many  HSS.,  while  aeTeial, 
with  Apuleiua  (Apolog.),  deaignate  him  as  Omu, 
and  a  fow  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (H.  N.  zzxrii. 
6)  as  QuiiUM,  waa  a  oatiTe  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  («.  g.  Or.  Am.  iii.  15.  17 ; 
Plin.  L  e. ;  Martial,  L  62,  z.  103,  zir.  195;  Anson. 
Dr^  l^)-  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  waa  bom  in  the  eonsnlship 
of  Cinna  and  Octanns,  B.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  a.  c  57.  The  second  date  is  nn- 
doubledly  erroneous,  for  we  have  positiTe  eridenoe 
from  his  own  woxkt  that  he  snrrired  not  only  the 
second  oonaulahip  of  Pompey,  B.  c,  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caeaar  into  Britain,  bat  that  he  was 
alire  in  the  eonsnlship  of  Vatinina,  B.  c  47.  (Cbmi. 
Iii.  and  cxiiL)  We  naTe  no  nason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammuira,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  {ad  AtL  ziii.  £2)  in 
&  c.  45,  refen  to  the  lampoon  of  Catnllus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  1 4), 
that  he  was  in  liteiary  oorrespondence  with  Viigil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  gomes 
celebmted  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  17.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  eonsnlship  of  Vatinina,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  fiither  of  Catallns,  waa  a  person  of 
aome  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Jolius  Caesar  (SneL  •fal. 
78),  and  his  son  most  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  hia 
paternal  rsaidenca  on  the  beantifol  promontory  of 
Sinnlo,  he  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibor,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontua  in  his  own  yacht  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  <m  his  poetical  caner  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  yonth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indnked  fieely 
in  the  most  expensive  ;deaaiires  (dii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doabt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humonns  lunentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  asaodatea. 
These  embanassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
nuke  an  attempt  to  better  his  fbrtaneis  aeeording 
''to  tha  approved  fiohion  of  the  times,  by  proseedbg 
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to  Bithynia  in  iha  tain  of  the  pnrtti  1 
bat  it  is  dear  fion  the  bitter  G0B{isials  vUdi  b 
pours  forth  a^inst  the  axdoBTe  cupidity  rf  Vt 
ehie(  that  the  apecolation  was  attendsd  nik  Suk 


The  death  of  bis  brother  in  the  Tnad— a  ka 
which  he  repeatedly  depkaes  with  ttaj  aaik  d 
hearlMt  gtie^  more  espadally  ia  tks  affee^ 
elegy  to  Hortalna — is  genonlly  ai^pfsaei  to  km 
hiqipened  daring  this  expeditioo.  Bat  mij  eri- 
denoe we  peasess  leads  to  a  diSmat  iainaa 
When  railing  against  the  evil  foilans  wkiik 
attended  tha  joomey  to  the  £aat,  it  naka  m 
allusion  to  any  soeh  misfottaneas  tkis;  «eia4H 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  writta  ameii- 
ately  befoie  qnitting  Asia  and  immsdiately  ate 
his  retom  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  laagnsge  <f  tkw 
passages  in  whid  he  gives  vent  to  his  toon  ■ 
any  way  confirm  the  eonjactmak 

That  Catnllns  pinnged  into  all  tha  dslndHj 
of  his  times  is'  evident  fiom  the  tone  vUck  ja- 
vades  so  many  of  his  lighter  pndacticas,  mi 
that  he  enjoyed  tha  friendship  of  the  BMt  tit- 
brated  literary  ehaiacten,  seenu  dear  bm  Ike 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  piaets  m 
addressed,  among  whom  we  fold  Cicen,  iU|ik- 
nus  Varna,  Lidnins  Calvns,  the  ontar  sad  pa. 
Cinna,  anthor  of  the  Smyrna,  and  aevenl  othos. 
The  lady-love  who  ia  the  theme  of  the  gnaki 
nmnber  of  his  amatory  efinsions  ia  styled  IMt, 
bnt  her  leal  name  we  are  told  by  Apdeiai  m 
Clodia.  This  ban  foct  by  no  means  cstitka  ■  n 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  han  saii«<i 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  eekhiated  CMm 
slain  by  MiloL  Indeed  the  preamnplion  is  itiaf 
against  such  an  inference.  The  trilnte  af  kfk 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  woold  have  Imb  Wa 
bad  recommendation  to  the  fovour  of  one  v^ 
theoratormakes  the  sabject  of  scaiiiloajeaa,aa4 
who  ia  aaid  to  have  chenshed  against  Uin  all  At 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  fost  aligktad  ass 
then  openly  insulted.  Catnllas  was  wans  ia  U 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attaehneata  Na 
prndentid  conuderationa  interfered  with  tke  hn 
expression  of  hia  wrath  when  provoked,  t*  >• 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  aol  telr 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  acraphs  n^,* 
two  occasions  to  indnlge  in  the  moat  oSenain  a» 
putations  on  Julias  Caesar.  This  pelalsBta  m 
probably  the  lesnlt  of  some  tempoiaiy  csaie  ■ 
irritation,  for  elsewhen  he  seems  folly  diqiaarf  ** 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (ca.  l>)i 
and  his  lashnesa  was  pzodnctive  of  no  unflaaat 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  fiuiily,  t**| 
only  did  Coeaar  continue  upon  tenns  af  mw**? 
with  the  fother  of  Catullus,  bnt  at  once  ateeftd 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitta'  ^ 
on  the  aame  day  aa  a  gnest  at  his  taUs.  (Ss<* 
J>U.7i.) 

The  worics  of  Catnllns  whkh  have  cone  de«s  * 
US  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thnn  *• 
gether  apparently  at  random,  with  aesitelj  ■ 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  ii  •■ 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Comelina,  the  mt^ 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grana'''''' 
decided  that  thia  must  be  Comdiua  Niyai  |^, 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Fofani  CMm 
ad  Oanu/ium  ffqntem  JUbar.  The  peea  sn  * 
different  lengths,  bnt  most  of  them  sn  veiy  ^"^ 
They  refer  to  each  a  variety  of  U^ica,  mi  an 
composed  in  so  many  diSenut  styles  and  diAM* 
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,  liat  it  it  afaaoit  impoMible  to  dtarifythem 
«y»t<iii«lMlly.  A  few,  nch  u  th*  hjmn  to 
Dinm  (zzziT.),  the  tmitlation  &Dia  S^pho  (IL), 
Ae  addicts  to  Fwiiu  ud  Annfint,  and  the  two 
HymeiMWl  hya  (bd.  bdL),  eipeciallj  the  feimer, 
may  be  eoniidered  a*  (trictly  lyrical  The  Nup- 
tiabof  Pden*  andThetia,  which  extends  to  npwaidi 
of  400  Hexameter  linei,  ii  a  legendary  heroic 
pooB  ;  the  ibor  which  are  numbered  Ixit, — IxriL, 
ahhongh  bearing  little  reaemblanGe  to  each  other 
aitfaer  in  matter  or  manner,  &U  under  the  head  of 
rlfgif  ;  the  Atyi  etandi  alone  a*  a  religiooi  poem 
ef  a  JtauipUoB  qnito  peculiar,  and  the  great  man 
ef  thoae  whidi  remain  may  be  eompiehended  under 
the  gumal  title  of  epigrama,  prOTided  we  employ 
that  term  in  iti  wideet  acceptation,  is  inclading 
dl  Aatt,  ooeaaonal,  Ing^tiTe  compoiitioni,  mggeeted 
by  aaae  paaeing  thonght  and  by  the  ordinary  oo- 
cnranees  of  erary-day  loeial  life.  From  the  natore 
ef  the  caae  it  ia  probable  that  many  mch  eflhaone 
woald  be  lost,  and  aceonlingly  Pliny  (//.  AF.  zzriii. 
S)  makes  menlioa  of  Tanea  mwn  lore-channi  of 
i^ich  BO  trace  lemaiu,  and  Temtianaa  Mannu 
astieaa  aorae  MypiaBiea.  On  the  other  band,  the 
CSrm  aad  the  Ptrvigiliiim  Vmtrii  hare  been  eiio- 
aeooalyr  aaeribed  to  oar  anther. 

Wotwithatanding  hit  remaricable  TeraitiKty,  it 
■ay  be  afllrmed  with  abtolnto  truth,  that  Catnllot 
adorned  all  he  tooched.  We  admire  by  tnmt,  in 
the  fighter  eSbrta  of  hi*  nmte,  hit  nnafneted  eaae, 
playfU  giaee,  Tigorau  timplid^,  pungent  wit,  and 
ilathinn  invectiTe,  while  erery  Hvely  conception  i* 
derdeped  with  liieh  matehleea  felicity  of  expret- 
ann,  that  we  may  almoet  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  hit  brother^  death 
it  a  most  tonching  ontbnrtt  of  cennine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediatdy  foUowt,  on  the  traaa- 
fermatian  ef  Berenice^  hair  into  a  eonttollatioD, 
bring  avowedly  a  tiantlation  or  dote  imitation  of 
CUinnaehaa,  ia  a  cmiont  and  TaluaUe  tpedmen  of 
the  learned  ttifiheat  and  ingeniout  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  aehooL  It  it  impotiible  not  to 
admire  the  lof^  tone  and  itately  energy  which 
pcTTsde  the  Peien*  and  Thetit ;  and  the  tndden 
tnnrition  from  the  desolation  and  detpair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tomnltaoni  merriment  of  Baechnt  and  bit 
mrrileis  ia  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrait 
to  be  finnd  in  any  language.  Compariton  it  almott 
jwpnssiMfi  between  s  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  &am  esch  other,  bat  perhapa  the  neatest 
ef  aU  our  poet^  wo^  is  the  Atyt,  one  of  ue  most 
icnaikable  peemt  in  the  whok  nnn  of  Latin 
liteiatara.  Rolling  impetnoiitly  along  m  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  fiwth  in  the  grandest  imsgeiy 
and  am  noUeit  diction,  it  breathes  is  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  oigiattie  wonhipt  the  fiery  ve- 
heraenee  of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  hit 
peemt,  howeirer,  are  defiled  by  grost  coarsenesi 
and  aensaality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
Ida  own  ^ea  (exiri.)  in  extenuation,  alihough  ap- 
pnred  by  the  tolemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Miny, 
fcr  the  defence  in  reality  aggnmrtes  ue  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  supptested  eon- 
sooosness  of  guilt.  At  the  tame  tfane  they  were 
the  Tieea  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  indiridual. 
The  filth  of  Catnllas  seldom  tpringt  bom  a  prurient 
hwsginstion  leTeUing  in  Toluptuont  imagea,  it 
nther  pneeeda  irgai  habitaal  imparity  of  expree- 
lioa,  and  probably  givet  a  &ir  repietentation  of 
the  laauuett  and  cumeisation  of  the  gay  todety  of 
Bsms  at  that  period. 
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Hie  epithet  doctei  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tlbal- 
taa,  Orid,  Martial,  and  others,  hat  given  rite  to 
considenible  ditenstion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
j»abability,  in  coniequence  of  the  intimate  ae- 
qnaintanoe  with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
ditpbqred  in  the  Atyt,  the  Peleut,  and  many  other 
piecea,  which  bear  the  itrongest  internal  marics  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models,  Catnllni  alto, 
it  mutt  be  remembered,  was  the  fint  who  natuml- 
ixed  many  of  the  more  beautiful  tpedet  of  Greek 
Terse,  aad  Horace  can  only  daim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poemi  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  ttrong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
neaa.  Nay  mere,  as  a  German  critic  hat  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materialt 
he  workt  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  mote  neariy  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancient*  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Viigil  and  the  Angustans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  hit  country- 
men, at  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  tettimonies 
from  the  pent  of  poets,  liistorians,  philosophers, 
men  of  saenee,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
neok*  in  •  somewhat  contemptuous  stmin,  but 
tnia  is  in  a  posssge  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
dating the  older  baids,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
din^yt  jealousy. 

The  poemi  of  Catallos  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benvennto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MS9.  at  present  known  aawnd  higher  than 
the  16th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
hat  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  bean  the  date  U72,  vritb- 
oot  the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Panna  in  147t2,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1486  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Huretas  aad  Achilles  Statins,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Pasteratiat  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
daboiate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempta  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  it  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  uteiiil  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  P.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  see.  Altono,  1834.)  lAchroann 
(Berol.  1829)  has  ezhilnted  the  genuine  text,  so 
urasit  can  be  ascertained,  deaied  m  great  measura 
of  conjeetnnl  emendation*. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lend.  1795, 2  vol*.  8vo. ;  bat  by  fiv  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  I.amb,  Lond.  182 1,  2  vol*.  12mo.  There 
are  also  nnmeioas  tnnslations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
piece*.  [W.  R.] 

CATULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lntatia  or  Lnctotia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Lata,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  tagadty,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  Ldtatius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Catdlds,  consul 
&  c  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinns.  The  fint 
Punic  war  hod  now  continaed  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhansted 
by  the  long  struggle,  bul  neither  of  them  shewed 
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aajr  indbaiimi  to  abuidon  the  iMBtMt.  Ercr 
■iace  the  battle  of  Panonmu  (250)  the  Rama* 
bad  been  iu  poMeeuon  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
eeptien  of  Lilybaeam,  DiepaoDm,  and  the  fortified 
camp  npon  lloont  Brjx ;  but  theee  •tioughotda 
had  hitherto  defied  ereiy  efibrt  npon  the  part  of 
the  beei^en,  who  having  abandoned  is  dnpair 
all  active  meuiusi,  weie  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Barca  was  gradually  forming  an 
•nny  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  toon 
Ventura  to  meet  hie  advenariet  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginian!  were  imdispated  maaten  of  the 
aea,  for  the  Bomane,  diepirited  by  the  loae  of  fimr 
huge  fieeta  within  aveiy  short  period  (255—349), 
amounting  in  all  to  npwaids  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  gnat  victory  of  Adheibal  over  P.  Clan- 
dins  Pnlcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  thia  juncture  the  senate,  Ceeling  oon- 
vinoed  that  only  one  path  to  sDCcew  lay  open,  de- 
tannined  to  make  a  despeiate  efibrt.  A  fleet  «f 
300  shine  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  npidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
libemlity  at  iniindnals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntaiy  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  tbe  command.  Albinus, 
being  fiamen  of  Mais,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  iram  quitting  the  city,  and  his  plaos 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catnlas  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  o(  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oiacle  of  Fortune  at 
Pnenaste ;  but  thia  was  forbidden,  on  the  gnnad 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome, 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  is  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  woa  still  in 
winteMinarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanmn  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  Bat 
whik  the  stmggie  was  most  fierce,  Catulns  re- 
oaivad  a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
iospend  operations  ibr  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
tnuned  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
eonstaat  pnwtice  rendered  thnii  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
fid  armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
■eo,  deeply  bulen  with  provisions  and  warlike 
■loiea  for  ike  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  bow- 
ever,  by  nw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crswt. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Folybius,  to  run  over  to  £ryz 
withoat  attracting  the  notice  of  tbe  Romans,  to 
UghtaB  his  veesals  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
^e  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulns,  who  reeolvad  at 
every  hosard  to  force  an  enpgement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  hia  plans  in  a  great  measnn  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aaguea,  oi^Msite  to  Lilyboeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  thay  descried  tbe  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  imder  a  pevos  of  canvaaa  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  {ram  the  west 
and  bad  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  dieadvantsgee,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
rarthaginiane,  pereeivug*that  they  vrece  cot  ofi^ 
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pnfaMd  tat  aetion  br  bmilinc  dMi  Aev  afli, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advastage  «f  the 
weather  gage.  The  losnlt  of  the  esateel  bcm 
never  to  hava  been  (at  a  oencnt  dedtCd.  TV 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  cooM  neilhr  i  laiim  em 
nor  fight ;  seventy  wan  captared,  fifty  acre  mA ; 
the  lest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  e(  tk 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wee*  eai 
escaped.  This  bbw,  which  at  aa  csiter  periel 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  deoiTSL  Tie 
Carthaginians,  upon  leoetving  intdligsine  ef  ik 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  bad  neither  cBan, 
men,  nor  money,  lefi  for  [aiieei iiliiig  the  «sr,  4» 
spatched  a  Bessenger  with  all  speed  to  Hsafloi^ 
investing  him  with  fall  snthority  to  accept  lie 
best  terms  he  conld  obtain.  Catabs  was  esga  Is 
meet  these  overtnres,  that  be  Bight  ban  Ai 
honour  of  concluding  a  glerioas  peace  befa*  lie 
period  of  hie  eoennand,  whi<l  was  feit  dmang  •• 
a  dose,  shonld  expire.  With  these  dinioiilieB 
pnUmiaaiiea  wen  quickly  anaagad,  sad  tie  Al- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon :  1.  Tte  Ike 
Carthaginians  should  evacoate  all  Sidy, 
should  not  make  war  npon  Hieie,  the  f 
or  the  allies  of  the  SyracasBDs.  2L  tkel  tkey 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  ptisoacee  wiAmt 
lansom.  S.  That  they  abeold  pay  te  the  Beasae 
2200  Eoboic  talenta  by  insteOniants,  eitaiftf 
over  a  space  of  twenty  yeara.  These  etipohtiia^ 
when  submitted  to  the  Reeoan  people^  fid  IM 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  ossasrieMoae 
were  despatched  to  «■«»■"'■>«  into  the  iteie  if 
affiurs,  who,  when  tbey  arrived,  inaeled  spa 
certain  dianges  to  the  dieadianlsge  of  the  Om*' 
ginians,  and  Hamilcar  thoogfat  fit  Is  esteai 
These  ware,  that  the  ograpeneatioO  miaej  ihesll 
be  aiumented  by  the  sum  of  one  thenaeid  HiaM, 
and  that  the  penod  allowed  fer  paymeat  ekoaUk 
diminishad  by  ten  yeaia  f  nwreover,  tkat  lbs  Ckr 
thaginiana  shonid  evacoate  aQ  the  idaods  htmei 
Ituy  and  Sicily. 

Catulns  on  his  retom  heme  cUmad  bbI  *■ 
aUswed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  ha  eeMnUd 
on  the  4th  cf  October,  241,  not,  boweren  witel 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  FsMs,  ahe 
pretended,  cootmy  to  those  principle  ef  mOaf 
law  by  which  the  Romaaa  ware  invariaUy  gnM 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  ghry  beesuee  tte 
commaadap-in-ohief   had    been    dieaUed  by 


wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  Ike  faei 
engagement  (Polyb.  i.  fiS— 64|  Uv.  ^iL  111 
EutropkiL27;  Onsi  ir.  10;  VaL  Max.iLl{!l 
Zonar.  vUL  p.  S98,  Ac.;  Fast  CspilsL) 

2.  C  LuTATioa  CATiTLDa,  perhaps  the  lea  <f 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c.  220,  with  L  Vatariu  Ptda 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  406.) 

8.  Q.  Lin-ATiim  Q.  r.  Catr,!)*,  caned  B'  ^ 
102  with  C.  Marios  IV.,  bavii^  been  pmtBdy 
defeated  in  Ihiee  successive  attempts,  fini  kjrtX 
Atilios  Sananas,  who  was  consul  in  106,  tamMf 
by  Cn.  "ManHns  (or  Maffioa,  or  HaniliaeV,  ^ 
was  consnl  in  &  c.  106,  and  thirdly  by  C  rlen* 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  ■.  c  104.  B*  o^ 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  conanlshipef  IBS,  «■> 
nnsoccessfiil,  his  disappointmeat  is  not  sDsM  *• 
by  Cicero  in  the  paaage  where  the  mt  if  ^ 
repulses  are  enmnensled.  (Pro  Pbrne.  k.)  Atttt 
time  when  Catnhu  entered  upon  effic^  the  «!■■> 
constenation  reigned  at  Hoaae.  Tbe  Ciaihii,»k 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  ^eoM 
by  tbe  Teuton!,  the  Ambnaee^  the  Tignriai,  ■■ 
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waoM  Mher  kihai,  alia  iwBiyiiig  the  tomt 
nbj  of  tiw  Swmbe  and  qnadiog  vrer  Soathcm 
Qnl  nd  Nortfceni  Snin.  after  defeating  ienr 
Jfanan  CHwak,  Carfao  (US),  Siiaau  (1091  Ca»- 
BU  (107),  Maoliiu  (lOS),  together  with  the  pn>- 
caaad  Oi^iio  (105),  and  deMnTiiig  five  Rinian 
•alia,  wtn  bow  preparing  to  poor  down  oa 
luij.  The  biTading  hott  wai  divided  into  two 
mtMhoouL  The  Teuton!  were  maiching  through 
Prmac*  with  the  intention  of  tnining  the  Alp* 
it  Nice,  and  fallowing  the  ooaet  nad  along  the 
ikam  of  the  Lignrian  gal4  while  the  Cunbri 
■tn  prcpamg  to  craaa  the  pniim  from  the  T jnl 
which  lad  down  fay  Betien  and  Trent  to  the 
ihine  <f  the  Po.  It  wa*  determined  that  Matin* 
ikaald  oppoae  the  TanliHii,  and  that  Catnliu  with 
Sella  for  hi*  lieuteoamt  ahonld  be  nadj  to  attack 
tht  Qmhri  while  their  combroo*  amy  wa*  eo- 
tH^ed  ia  the  mountain  defile*.  How  well  the 
fcmir  anroted  hia  tatk  hj  the  great  battle 
faight  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae]  i* 
duakd  ehewhete.  [Hakius.]  Meanwhile  the 
■maigii  «f  hi*  oollaagne  had  been  lei*  glorioua, 
CMila*,  Caniiig  to  woahen  hia  force  by  attempting 
t«  gnud  the  pa*n<i«,  took  np  a  position  on  the 
iU^  (Athaei*)  whoe  it  begin*  to  emeige  from 
A*  mdcf  gaiges  which  conmie  it*  water*  near 
thdr  •ooroe,  ud  having  thrown  a  bridge  acroe* 
Ik*  itieun  and  erected  bit*  on  both  ride*,  reaolTod 
lk*M  IB  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbti,  pouring 
d*wa  from  the  highor  grannd  along  the  left  bank, 
■naked  the  Benan  work*  with  *iwh  fnry,  that 
Ik*  nUien,  dianirited  probably  by  the  timid  d»- 
iamn  tactic*  of  their  general,  were  leiaed  with  a 
aaic,  abandoaed  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confiuion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gaUantry  of  the  detach- 
wat  who  daCeaded  a  redoubt  which  aerred  a*  a 
Ilk  4u  ftml,  the  bridge  would  hare  at  onoe  been 
wa,  and  the  whole  Roman  aimy  might  have  been 
Aotn^ed.  Catnlna  on  thi*  oceaiion,  according  to 
the  conatmctiim  which  Plutarch  think*  fit  to  put 
■pa  hi*  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
pnanl,  {mfened  the  ^ry  of  hi*  fellow-citixen* 
t*  hi*  own.  For  when  he  found  himaelf  unable  to 
pcnil  apoD  hi*  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choo*- 
mg  that  the  diahonoor  ahonld  fall  upon  hi*  own 
Mad,  he  ordered  ■  retreat,  and  placing  himaelf  in 
bat  of  the  fbgjtiTe^  fell  back  behmd  the  Po, 
dm*  ahandoning  the  whole  of  Tranapadane  Oaol 
to  the  iSTage*  of  the  enemy.  A*  aoon  a*  the 
**«*  of  thi*  diaaater,  which  hqipened  in  the 
■piag  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Mariua,  who  had 
■■candy  returned  to  the  city,  inatantly  aet  forth  to 
the  ai«i»tance  of  hia  bte  colleague.  The  united 
*mn**  of  the  conaul  and  pnxsonaul  croaaed  the  Po, 
aad  ha*tened  in  aearch  of  the  Cimbii,  whom  thqr 
band  to  the  weetwatd  of  Milan,  near  VerceU 
(VaraeDa*),  aearching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Taitou,  of  whoee  dntmction  they  had  not  yet 
laceiTCd  mtcUigence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
Bat,  which  wa*  fought  on  the  30th  of  JiUy, 
tnnimitted  to  u*  by  Plutarch,  aaroura  not  a  little 
af  the  marrelloua.  The  Roman  forcea  amounted 
to  ibaat  fifty  thouaand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
''■aoaaad  imder  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
Ike  remainder,  eemmanded  by  Marina,  were  poated 
OB  the  winsa.  When  the  battle  wa*  joined,  a 
^■digiou*  duat  aroae  which  hid  the  eombetanta 
"OB  each  other.  Mariua  miaaed  the  enemy,  and 
^""ia^  piiaed  beyond,  wandered  about  aeeking 
"><■>>  m  Tiin,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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MI  npon  CteluB,  and  to  him  tfaerafon  hehn^BJ 
the  honour  of  tiie  decudre  victory  which  wa* 
gained.  It  mu*t  be  remarked  that  thi*  Teraion  of 
the  atoiy  i*  confeaaedly  derircd  from  the  commen- 
taiie*  of  Sulla,  and  probably  alio  from  the  hiato- 
rical  work  of  Catuloa  himaelf,  and  unce  both  of 
theae  anthoritie*  were  not  only  inclined  to  moke 
the  moat  of  their  o»-n  exploit*,  but  wnf  alao 
atimnlated  by  violent  hatred  toward*  Mariua,  we 
cannot  receive  their  teetimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  ia  oertain  that  peat  jealouay  exiated  between 
the  two  armiea ;  it  u  oertain  alao  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  aaved  hia  country  wo* 
given  to  Marina,  and,  that  the  aame  feeling  exiated 
to  a  oertain  degree  nearly  two  centuriea  afterward* 
ia  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viiit 
253), 

"  Nobilia  omatur  lanro  collega  aecunda." 

Catnlua  woa  one  of  thoae  who  took  an  active 
ahare  in  the  death  of  Satuminua ;  he  aerved  with 
diatinetion  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
eapouaed  the  cauae  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  atrifa 
which  followed,  hia  name  wa*  included  among  the 
list  of  victim*  in  the  great  proacription  of  87.  Aa 
eecane  waa  impoeaible,  he  ahut  himaelf  up  in  a 
newly-plaatered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fin, 
and  waa  quickly  anfibcated  by  the  vapoura. 

Catttlu*  wa*  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ao- 
compliahed  man,  deeply  veraed  in  Greek  literatures 
and  eapecially  filmed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  apoke  and  wrote  hia  own 
hmgniBge.  (Cic  dt  OraL  iii.  8,  BnU.  36.)  He 
waa  the  author  of  aeveial  orationa,  of  an  hi*torical 
work  on  his  own  Connilsbip  and  die  Cimbrie  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poem*  | 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  vrith  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigram*,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expreaaion,  one  of 
which  ia  given  by  Cicero  (de  Nat  Dtor.  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellio*  (zix.  9). 

Two  edifice*  in  Rome  are  apoken  of  by  ancient 
writera  aa  **  Monumenta  Catuli'' — the  temple  of 
"  Fortuna  hujuaoe  diei,"  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  "  Porticus  Catuli "  on  the 
Paktine,  built  with  the  proceed*  of  the  Cimbrie 
apoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  raxed  the  house  of  Cioera 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catnlus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Oiom.  TM.  ii  p.  366,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Mar.  SulL ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  74 ;  VeU.  Pat.  il 
21 ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  Vol  Max.  vi  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H,  iV.  xxxiv.  19.  Catnlus  i*  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  oa  accompanying 
hia  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caeaar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tuaculannm  of  Craasns.  The  mother  of  Catnlus 
was  Popillia,  whose  aecond  husband  waa  h.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caeaar.)  [Compk 
Caisar,  Nob.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  LuTATius  Q.  r.  Q.  N.  Catulus,  aon  of  Na 
3,  narrowly  eac^ied  his  fiither'a  Site,  having  been 
included  in  the  aame  proscription.  Throughout 
life  be  wa*  diatinguiahed  aa  one  of  the  prominent 
leadera  of  the  ariatocracy,  but  rose  fiur  auperior  to 
the  great  body  of  hia  clua  in  purity  and  ainglene** 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
mark*  of  cateem  and  confidence  aeldom  beatowed 
with  unanimity  in  perioda  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  conaul  along  with 
M.  Aemiliua  Lepidus  in  a.  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  SuUa  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  ^orts  of 
hia  colleague  ^  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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hy  abmgatiig  the  acta  of  the  dictator,  and  wbta, 
tne  following  spring,  Lepidiu  nuudied  againit  the 
city  >t  the  head  of  the  remnanti  of  the  Marian 
iaction,  he  wa*  defeated  by  Catnliu  in  the  battle 
of  the  HUnan  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refiige  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  ioon  after  periihed  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  inaorrection.  [Lipmus.] 
Catulai,  although  tme  to  hi*  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denonncni  the  cormpt  pnetiees  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclosiTe 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  sabject  was  most  nneqairacally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (b.  c  70)  (or  restoring  the  pririleges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  i^md  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  ibrwaid  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oalmuan  and  Manilian  laws  (a.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  latter  occanon,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extraTSgant  powers  which  the  oontem- 
plated  enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  sii^le 
indi-ridual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  miiibrtune  be&l  their 
brourite,  the  crowd,  ahnoit  with  one  Toice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himaelfl 
When  censor  along  with  Craasus  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  meanres  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  len^ 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  Dunng 
the  progress  of  the  Catilioarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  "  parens  patriae." 
If  we  an  to  believe  Salluat,  Catulus  used  every 
efibrt  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  noent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chirf  pontiff,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caeanr.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  fer  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  <^  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  unce  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  ferum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bill  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  antO  it  was 
i^ain  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Qstulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellns 
Celer,  B.  c  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  oonntiy'k  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Omm.  TulL  ii.  p. 
867,  See. ;  Sail.  Ocua.  85,  49,  Frag.  Hittor.  L  iii.; 
Tadt.  Hut.  iiL  72;  Sueton.  JuL  IS,  Gali.  2; 
VaL  Max.  vi  9.  §  5;  Pint.  Onut.  13,  Oat.  Mm. 
16 ;  Senec  ^U.  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  18,  calls 
him  prineeps  senatus,  rd  vt  vfwra  rqi  0ou\4'  ^'t 
at  the  time  of  the  Gabinian  law.  See  also  xxzrii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2  J  Orelli,  /wcr^p.  n.  31.)      [W.  H.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shnwdness,  caution, 
aagadty,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelins 
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Paetu,  who  was  conaol  •.  &  1M  [Pabtob],  oI 
the  oognonen  of  Sex.  Aeliaa,  eanaai  ia  i..  B.  4, 
with  a  Stotias  SataniinM.    (VdL  Flat.  iL  10k.) 

CATUS  DBCIA'NUS,  piaantar  of 

when  the  people  rose  agunst  the  i 
62  under  Boadieea,  was  by  hia 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  eaases  of  the  icnlL  1W 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  la3ri«[f  siiga  la 
Camalodanum,  and  as  Soatooiaa  raaUiii.  Iht 
legate  of  tha  province,  waa  sbsciit  npea  am  aifadi 
tion  against  the  ishuid  of  Mona,  the  — '—'-^  ap- 
plied to  Catna  {or  aasistanea,  who  waa.  ho—ni. 
able  to  send  tham  only  200  men.  Afiar  th»M 
of  Canaloduaum  and  the  defeat  of  PcliliBs  Oa» 
alis,  Catos  fled  in  ahum  to  GaaL  He  was  sia- 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  pncsnator  by  Jains  Cias- 
■danns.  (Tab  Amm.  m.  32,  S8;  Dion  Cmb.  IxiL 
2;  oomp.  Boadkba.) 

CATUS.  FI'RMIUS,  a  soiatai^  waa  titt  a» 
enser  of  Seribonius  Libo  Dresus  in  a.  bl  16l  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  n.  34),  Catna  was  aaa- 
demned  by  the  senate  to  he  banishad  to  asi  isfaad, 
on  aocoimt  of  a  felse  amrsation  of  i  J 
he  braugfat  against  his  sister;  but  is  i 
of  his  fomm  aerviee  in  tlw  aimswieB  of  J 
Tiberius  remitted  hia  banishment,  bat  allowad  fcia 
to  be  expelled  bam  the  senatSL  (Tac  .ilaa.  a.  37, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARI'NUS,  a  Senanian,  whoa  Caem 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  cxpeOed  by  Ua  aal»- 
jecto  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesars  B.C.M.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  rafssr  in  Ua  war  iigiiiail 
Ambiorix.     (Caet.  B.  G.  v.  54,  vL  5.) 

CA'VARUS  (Kat^wil  the  hut  kiag  of  that 
portion  of  the  Oaals  whicn  settled  in  Tuace  aad 
for  many  yean  exacted  an  annual  tiifaate  from 
Bysantiom.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediatiim  that 
Pniuas  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  indoeed  to  aake 
peace  with  Byxantium  in  B.  a  219.  He  waa  alii- 
mately  shiin  m  battle  against  the  Thiaesana,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Oaals  ia 
their  country.  fPolyh.  iv.  46,  52.)  Pdybias 
calls  him  "  a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimaia  naa' 
(^oo-iAur^t  rf  ^ini  mi  itryatii^fn'),  and  mys 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merdbanta  aaSiiig 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Soctatns  of  Chakwloa. 
(Polyb.  viiL  24,  and  ap.  Atkm.  vL  {k  25i,  i.) 
**  Cavanu"  was  perhapa  mther  a  national  naa* 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  oonseqnenoe  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Rhone,  betwcn 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strah.  iv.  p.  186 ;  Dsla- 
chainp,  ad  AlhoL  L  c)  [E.  £.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KiUiRiAeiX  of  Chioa,  s  ritetori- 
dan,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heiaclea  is  lan- 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pk412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompiit. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Saidas  and  Phouus  (•.  r. 
li^iunm  Koxir)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Koikamt  must  be  dianged  int* 
KotficaAat.  [L  S.] 

CAUCON  (RoAcsir),  a  ion  of  Cehwnus,  who  m 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  gnat  god- 
dessfromElensis  to  Measene, where  he  waswonhip' 
ped  as  a  hero.  Hia  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lrpma 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  8  4,  27. 1  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
SODS  of  Lycaon  also  bora  the  name  of  Caaceo. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  [U  S.] 

CAUDI'NUS,  8  ■nmame  of  ievcal  af  ths 
Comelii  Leutuli     [Lbntui.u&] 
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CAITNUSk    [Btblis.] 

CAiraiUS  (Koawriot),  a  mrname  of  AmI»- 
fim,  dctmd  fiora  Cwu  in  AnadJa,  when  he  waa 
v«iii|iped.  (Steph.  Bya,  t,  s.  Kooiif  ;  comp. 
run.  riii.  25.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (KaArrpas),  a  Mn  of  AchiUes 
nd  thaAjmwm  Pentheaileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Oqitnn  «*•  beKoTed  to  hare  derived  its  name. 
Cqntrini,  together  with  Ariua,  had  a  heroom  on 
tht  buki  of  that  river.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
tti  Am.  n.  661.)  [L- S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (KcCoAmi),  a  brother  of  Nioo- 
■adm^  iriio  Hved  on  Ucentioot  temu  with 
Dumu,  the  aathor  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Aiesuder  the  Oieat  in  B.  c.  S30.  Nicomachiu 
•cqauBlad  hii  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
RTBiled  it  to  Philotaa  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
At  king;  bat  aa  Philotaa  neglected  to  do  so  for 
t««  da;*,  Cebalinns  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
tt  the  lofal  pages,  who  immediataly  infi»ned 
Alemder.  CebaUnna  wai  fiothwith  brought  be- 
iim  the  hiiw,  and  ocden  were  given  to  anest 
DimuL  (Cnrt.  vi.  7;  Diod.  xvii.  79.)  [Phi- 
io»a.] 

CEBKS  W«i|t),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
IVMsss,  Uie  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  be  waa  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xa.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  II.  §  17  ;  PUt.  CrU. 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  intn>daced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
tke  inteilacators  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
Wn  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (Piaed.  p. 
U,  &J  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
ksvc  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
ts  bave  instmcted  him  in  philosophy.  (GeU.  iL 
IS;  Macrob.  Sat  L  \l;  Lactant.  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
gBDo  Larrtins  (iL  1 25)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
tbne  works,  viz.  nfva^,  'EXiitiri,  and  *pirtx<»,  all 
•f  vlich  Endocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
t>  Gdlippas  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
wnks  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
Inatcd  of,  bat  the  iKnif  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
faml  to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Locian, 
ipoioy.  42,  SAtl.  Pnucepl.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii,  95  ; 
'TmnUisn,  De  Prwerijit.  89 ;  Ariataenet.  L  2.) 
Tliii  Wlra^  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptationa  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  ia  aaid  to  bave  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introdocea  aome  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  »a  old  man  who  atepa  among  them 
mdeitake*  to  explain  its  meaning;  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  ia  to  ahew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  poaseaaion 
of  Rsl  virtues  can  make  us  truly  hajppy.  Suidaa 
alli  thia  rlva^  a  ti^ynaa  rmr  h  AiSov,  an  ex- 
phoation  which  ia  not  applicable  to  the  woric  now 
utast,  and  aome  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
*W  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
boo  the  one  we  posseaa.  This  and  other  circnm- 
Msnces  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
*<>«(  ia  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebea,  and  to 
uoibe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyzicua,  a  Stoic  philo- 
npher  of  the  time  of  Marcua  Aareliua,  (Athen. 
fv.  f.  156.)  But  the  «■(«{  which  is  now  extant  ia 
■■Bm&stly  written  in  a  Socratic  apirit  and  on  So- 
°*tie  principlea,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  ia 
Duch  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  ia  true,  aome  few 
PXaagea  (e.  y.  c  13)  where  persona  are  mentioned 
^^ffog  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebei,  bnt  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  ■ 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  ease  of  ■ 
woA  of  sneh  popuhuity  as  the  rlyai  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  truula- 
tions  of  it  are  very  numenms.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russiaa,  modem  Qreek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxiua,  Bologna,  1497.  In  thia  edition,  as  in 
neariy  all  the  aubaequent  onea,  it  ia  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetna.  The 
iiral  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  lAtin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldoa  (Venice,  4ta.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  "  Institutiones 
et  alia  OpuscnU"  of  C.  Lascaria.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  nnmber  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  Svo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  an  Arabic  truislation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac 
Oronovins  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulse 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterbuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708, 1'^o.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Ludon),  H.  Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  ito.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo,)  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  of 
SchweighaUaer  in  hia  edition  of  Epietetua,  and 
alao  aeparately  printed  (Stnssbuig,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetot. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  ii.  p.  702,  &c ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cebetit  Tabula  tret  DueerUOioiiet,  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c,  4to. ;  Af^fflotru  de  PAcadtmie  dee  In- 
taript.  iii  p.  146,  &C.,  xlviil  p.  455,  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Kf«fn(v),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  tha 
fiither  of  Asterope  or  Heaperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iU.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xL  769.)    [L.  S.] 

CEBRI'ONES  (KtCpiiSi^r),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  ahiin  by  Patrodua.  (Horn. 
IU  viiL  318,  xi.  521,  xvL  736.)  (L.  S.1 

CECEIDES  (Ki)it<I5i)i},  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyiambic  poet,  whom  Ariato- 
phanea  {Nub.  981)  reckona  among  thoae  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  "  Panoptoe." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  t.  o.  KqatSioj;  Bode,  GetiA,  der 
Lyr.DKUk.derHeaen.ilf.  303,  note  I.)    [L.S.] 

CECROPS  (Klxptrt),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii  14.  §1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously home  the  name  of  Acte.  He  ia  deacribed  aa 
an  autochthon,  and  ia  accordingly  called  a  Tiryei^x, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  waa  that  of  a  dnigon.  Hence  he  is  called 
tt^injt  or  ^emmsf.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48 ;  Anton.  Lib. 
6 ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  Vetp.  438 ;  Ov.  Mel. 
ii  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  Si^inii 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Aetaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Eryaichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herao,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  (ApoUod.  L  e. ;  Paus.  i  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  bis  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthnan  well,  from  its  Iwing 
encloaed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheua.  (Paua.  i.  26. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  posseiaion  of  the  country ;  bnt  Athena, 
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who  entertained  the  lame  daire,  planUd  an  oUto- 
trae  on  the  hill  o£  the  acropoUt,  which  eontinnad 
to  be  ihewn  at  Athene  down  to  the  bteat  timei ; 
and  u  the  had  taken  Cecrope  as  her  witnen  while 
(he  planted  it,  be  decided  in  her  bvonr  when  the 
pouenion  of  Attica  waa  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  die  welL  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  anthor  of  the  first  elements  of 
ciyilized  life,  sad  as  marriage,  the  political  dirisian 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  alio  as  the 
introdnoer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  aboli^ed  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  nntil 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  sobstitated  cakes 
(«t\arai)  in  their  stead.  (Paul.  Tiii.  2.  $  1 ;  StiaK 
iz.  p.  S97;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parte  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Atheoae,  snch  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  hare  fiMinded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae  and  Eleosis  on  the  rirer  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  henum  at  Haliartas.  Tndition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  iz.  S3,  !  1 ;  Strab. 
iz.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Atfaenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Eiedl- 
theos  and  Piazithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apdlod.  in.  15.  §S  1>  & ;  Paus.  L  S.  8  S.)  From 
tbMe  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  Mill- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  difiisrent  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  stoiy  wen 
tranqtianted  firom  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Qreek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  (rom 
Sais  in  Egypt.  (Diod.  i.  29 ;  ScboL  ad  Aria.  PhtL 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modem  times.  (M'dller,  Oreiom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Gnm,  i.  p.  66,  &c)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (Ttdmus  i  Kt- 
tfn^vit),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  lustorical  work 
(Ziivo^  loTopim/)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  Buthor  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  bat  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quito  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  nttedy  imable  to 
finrn  a  jodgmant  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  iacta,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  aathon ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources, 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  Ions  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitses  Curopalates,  the  cnntempo- 
rary  of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  Utter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 


CELBt>OlrE& 

than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  dooM  dai  Ce- 
drenoB  was  the  plagiarist,  althongh,  of  eonne,  he 
can  hare  used  only  the  fint  part  of  die  naab 
of  C&ropalates.  The  style  of  Cedremis  Is  very 
barfaaront.  Oudin  (OmmatL  da  SeripL  Eeda. 
vol.  ii.  p.  U80)  thinks,  bot  withont  auflkient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedjenns  lived  in  the  tvraUth  centaiy. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Xtmfa  ia,  *CgB- 
pendimn  Historiamm  ab  OAe  CosMlita  ad  IsaacHB 
Comnenom  (1057)."  The  fint  edition,  pnfaiiAtd 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  a  Utia 
translation  and  a  preEsce,  is  rery-  dffirinit,  as 
Xylander  perased  an  incomplete  M&  A  gmt 
edition  vnu  pnblished  by  Goar  md  Fahnt,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Cnrapalatea,  IMs,  Ittf, 
2  vols.  {oL,  with  a  new  ttanitetion,  a  gin— ij 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  pre&ee  of  f  abroC  Tfcb 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  neady  ao,  die  edtta 
having  collated  good  MSSs  and  paid  patfiratg 
attention  to  the  nnmenns  inmaagTa  tjucea  inm 
Curopalates ;  it  belangs  to  the  Puis  ooOeedsn  tt 
the  Byxantine  historians,  and  ia  lepRnted  m  in 
Venice  coUectioa  .  The  last  edition  ia  by  loaa- 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  183S-^39,  2  rola.  in  Sn.;  it 
is  the  revised  FraDch  edition,  and  oontains  Ske- 
wise  the  Annals  of  Curopahtea.  (The  Pn^aea  d 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editiona  tl  Cedmias: 
Fabric.  BibL  Graea,  viL  ■p.  46i,  Ac  ;  I^o  AUatiu. 
Dt  Oeorgiii.)  [W.  P.] 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  common  name  under  the  car 
perort. 

1.  CnoKius  kvBtsvt,  the  name  of  a  dislia- 
gnisbed  Boman,  probably  a  reSalion  af  the  eaipenr 
Albinaa,  put  to  death  by  Severaa  (Spatt.  &nr.  1}), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  piBcfeetaa  nrfal  nndec 
Valerian,    (Vopisc  Aurdian.  9.) 

2.  Cbionidh  BASsm,  a  friend  of  the  eaipasr 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  Re- 
served by  Vopiscus  (AttrtHaa.  31),  ivapeetiag  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  iiill  name  was  Cda- 
nius  Virius  Baaaua,  and  he  was  consal  in  ^  D.  SfL 
{FomL) 

3.  CalONIUS  COMMODDR.      [COMMODCS.] 

4.  CuoNius  JoLlANU8,afiriendo(thehiaMaaB 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Cbionids  PosTOKltil,  the  &ther  of  the  tn- 
peror  Albinos  (Capital  CXod.  AMm,  4),  wfaoir  bB 
name  waa  Dec  Clodins  Ceionias  Septimios  Albi- 
nas  [n.  93,  b.]. 

6.  CuoNiCB  Portdi(u.ni;b,  a  relatjan  of  the 
emperor  Albinos,  (CiqiitoL  Clod.  AUm.  6.) 

7.  CuoNiDB  Vaaiw.    [Vuin.] 
CELAENO  (K(\aini),  a  Pleiad,  dsnjhttr  et 

Adas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poaeidon  the  mothtr  af 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  otfaen,  sf 
Lycus  and  Chimaeiaua  by  Piumetheiia.  (ApolM. 
iiL  10.  $  I;  Ov.  Htr.  ziz.  135 ;  SchoL  adAreOim. 
Shod.  iv.  1561;  Tsetz.  ad  Lycopk.  132.) 

There  are  Mveral  other  mythoiogical  beinpaf 
this  name :  namely,  a  Haipy  (Viis.  ^ea.  uL  211 X 
adoughterof  Eigens(Hygin./^<i&.l57),  adaaghter 
of  Hyamus  (Pans.  z.  6.  §2),  a  Danaid  (Sttah.  xS. 
p.  579;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  5),  and  an  Amuon.  (Died. 
IV.  16,)  [L.  S.] 

CELE'DONES  (Ki|Xi)tMw>)i  *^  aovdiing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  represented  by  the  ancients 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  ore  compared  to  the  lynges. 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  goUen 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  IMphi. 
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(nua.'iz.  5.  |5;  Athan.  rii  p.  290  ;  PlulMtr. 
ril.ApcUom.yi.  11;  Find. /H^im.  25,  p.  568,  &c 
•i  Boekh;  camp.  Hutchke  lod  Bottjger,  in  the 
JMw  TtmlMi*  Uaaar,  ii.  p  38,  Jtc.)       [L.  S.] 

CSLER.  1.  A  iteedmaa  of  Attiou,  in  all  pn>- 
UmU^.  (Cie.  9d  JUL  x.  I,  zi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

X  A  Roman  knight,  poiioned  Janiat  Silanni  at 
tke  inatigfation  «{  Agrippioa,  in  tha  fint  ]raar  of 
Nero'a  xeign,  ^  ik  55.  ^Tac  Ann,  ziiL  I,  33.) 

S,  A  Roman  kni^t  in  the  time  of  liomitian, 
'waa  acooiged  to  death  in  the  comitiani  for  haring 
omiinittad  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Veatal  riigin, 
although  fare  prraintwl  in  hia  innocence  to  the  latt. 
(PEa.  £^  IT.  11;  camp.  Soet.  Ann.  8j  Dion 
Cw.  IxTii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  aniit  of  conaideraUe  talent  and 
tuawn,  waa,  together  with  Sererut,  the  principal 
aiduleet  of  Neto'i  iaimenie  building,  the  golden 
hooae>  of  which  only  a  few  xenuini  are  now 
vinfale  in  the  bath*  of  Titni,  and  perhaps  at 
the  Coot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titoa. 
NoLaatiafied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
p'"^.  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  firom  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
(tin  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Oatt«  and  Fortns  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  Teasels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
th^-  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  bom 
tke  Ube  ATetnns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
bcgaa  artnally  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  bat  were  probably  prerented  &om 
•xaciiting  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
CBnloTa^  (Tac  Ata.  ZT.  42;  Osann,  Kmfhlatt, 
1S30.  No.  83.)  [U  U.] 

CEI.ER,  ASI'NITJS,  Hred  m  the  r^  of  Ca- 
Tigri-^  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/f.  ]v.  iz.  17> 
a.  31)  aa  s  man  of  consular  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
CDDanl  i*  not  known.  He  may  hare  been  the  son 
if  C  Aainios  OaUns,  consul  B.  c  8, 

CEL.KR,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Orvek  ihetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
fat  hia  akill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ten.  Ha  wrote  a  wwk  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Philaatz.  VU.  Sofi.  l  22,  who  calls  him  tsx'o- 
T^itfMS:  Capitol  Ver.  2;  Aristeid.  Or.  Saer.  6. 
mL  L  p.  3SS,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELEB,  DOMITICS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Plea,  penoBsded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Oer- 
rrri'-"*,  to  ictom  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
Tiooalr  sent  by  Fiao  into  the  proTince.  (Tac.  Ann. 
S.  77—79.) 

CBLER,  P.  EONATTOS.    fBAHtA.] 

CELER.  METELLUS.    [Mbtillus.] 

CEjLEUS  {Kv\tSs^  a  king  of  Elensis,  and  hus- 
hamd  ot  HetaneiTL  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
4-,Mig«  in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Elensis, 
ahe  atayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  ton  Demophon  immort^  and, 
ID  onler  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
St  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Uetaneita,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
ftuaea.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  lots,  bestowed 
seat  fiiTonrs  upon  Tciptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celena.  (ApoOml.  L  5.  |  1 ;  Triptolxmus.)  Ce- 
Icoi  is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
F**""*,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  /fym.  in  Dem.  101,  &c.;  Pans,  i. 
38.  I  3,  ii.  14.  S  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
penonap  of  this  name.  (Antoa  Lib.  IS.;  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  {T.  Oandiia),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  TreUllins  PoUio.  [Comp. 
AouoLua.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  QaUienos, 
^  o.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  np  in 
erery  quarter  of  the  Rinnan  worid,  a  certain  Ccdsos, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  serrice  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
qnietly  on  bis  lands  in  Afnca,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  aa  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  prodaimed  emperor  by 
Vibins  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  Oalliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statne  of  a  goddess. 
The  down&ll  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  onheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  mised  high  npon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Oarmliut  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Qoltzius  now  nnirersally  recognised  as 
^mrioua.  (Trebell.  PoUio,  Trig.  Tyrtam.)  [W.  B.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  OraL  zzvL  toL  iL 
Pk  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  liTcd  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  Inend  of  Lucian. 
There  vras  another  Celsns,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. , 
Neither  would  tlie  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  A^i  i\rfi4t,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Orioimbs.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsns,  Lucian  dedicated  hia  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21 ) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic  But  in  the  book  agiunst  Christianity,  Celsns 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanters  hod  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensnons  nature  (i!A>)),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  widi  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  Ood,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
q)irits  springing  from  the  i\ii  and  opporing  the 
designs  of  Ood.  All  these  sae  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origrn,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevnlence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsns 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself^  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufBciency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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pronched  the  Christiana  as  slaves  of  a  Uind  hellef^ 
in  another  with  their  numeroni  sects  aad  ever- 
vaiying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  ■« 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (itiKdr  Kal  ^tKoautuxrmt 
•yimt),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  an  offered  to  sinnen, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lard's  coming  to  save 
them,  t(  8<  ^ois  ivaimpr-^TMS  oilx  htiiMpBi] ;  he 
also  argued  i  priori  agaiost  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Bedemption, 
asserting  that  Ood  made  hia  work  perfiect  once  tar 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  Celt. ;  Bmcker,  Hist.  CHL  PUL 
Per.  ii.,  i.  1, 2, 8 ;  Neander,  GetMAU  ier  ChriMi. 
Kirtht,  voL  L  sect.  2.)  [G.  £.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  fiiend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  hi*  Epistle*  (I 
S).  He  is  thonght  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsns  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistle* 
(L  3),  in  which  be  is  said  to  hare  oempled  his 
poems  from  other  person*'  writing*.  He  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  AlfainovaBa% 
the  friend  of  Ovid.     [Albinovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
tnripa  in  Sicily,  who  wai  the  tutor  of  Valsn*  and 
Scribonius  Lugns  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Midi- 
cam.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  most  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium.,  teu  de  AfedicaminSnu  fler- 
iamm,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleiu* 
Borbarus  [Apfuluus],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per^ 
•on  who  i*  quoted  •eTetnl  times  in  tlie  Geoponica, 
Ckntab.  8va  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU^TIUS,  an  ancient  oom- 
mentator  on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  Terenth  ei  Donato,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.*  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberiu* ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
raferstoThemison(Prae£lib.i. pp.5, 9,  iiL4,p.43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsns 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
oad  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rom& 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  ha*  arisen  princi- 
fally  m>m  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Be  Ratf.  i.  1.  14)  and  bj"  Quin- 
tunn  (xiL  U),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 


It  i*  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
In  K.  ?•  "  Aureluu,  but  it  is  generaUy  suppoMid 
""  ""♦e  been  Aurriiae. 
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in  hi*  sketch  «f  the  history  «l  neiioa.  (B,  K 
xzix.  1,  Ac.)  Bvt,  on  the  other  huid.  Us  *«ik 
appears  to  bear  very  Strang  endeoM  that  he  <•* 
an  actnal  practitioner,  that  he  w«*  {miliar  witk 
the  phenomena  of  diseaae  and  the  opeiatiai  tf 
remedies,  and  that  he  dascribed  and  rsnamcaM 
what  feu  under  his  own  observatie*,  and  ns 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  to  that  it  Sean 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  h*  «m  *  fky- 
sician  by  profession,  but  that  he  devoltd  put  s( 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  caltiratioii  s(  hint- 
ture  and  general  science.  Quiatilian  uitaka  rsriw 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xiL  11)  "aggdisai 
vir  ingenio,"  and  say*  he  net  «ily  wrote  sa  aO 
•arts  of  literary  matten,  but  even  on  agriraltaic 
and  military  tactic*.  Of  the*e  nasseraas  mikt 
only  one  remain*  entire,  his  celebrated  tnstiae  aa 
Medicine;  bat  a  few  fiagmenta  of  a  walk  m 
Rhetoric  were  puUiahed  under  hi*  none  in  IMS, 
Svo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  "  Aoidii  Cscasfi 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetostiaeimi  et  cUriasiini,  de  Arts 
Dicendi  Libellu*,  piimui*  in  Looem  edita^,  custta 
Stxto  a  Popma  Phrysio."  Thi*  little  ndi  il 
iaeerted  bv  Fabiiciua  at  the  end  of  hi*  BtSttttm 
Latixa,  where  it  fill*  about  «z  email  quit*  p*ipa, 
and  i*  chiafiy  oeeapied  with  tke  works  «f  Ciem. 

The  treatue  of  Cel*n«  "  De  McdidB*,"  Cb  Aft- 
dsnue,  i*  divided  into  eight  book*.  It  caHnaeaa 
with  a  judiciou  sketch  of  the  hisiny  ol  lauliiinai 
terminating  by  a  compaiiaon  of  the  two  rini  (tA 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Smpiiiei,  which  im  ta* 
given  in  the  McL  t/AiU.pp-  3M>  ^^  IhsW 
two  book*  are  prinoipally  eccapied  by  Ih*  csaalr 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principle*  of  (km- 
peutica  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  beein  w 
devoted  to  the  considemtion  of  partial^r  diaaaasa 
and  their  tiealment;  the  third  ud  iaoitk  tsi» 
temal  di*ea(e«;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  txt^il 
diseases,  and  to  pbataiaoetttieal  pccpaataaos ;  mi 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  man  psrtil» 
loriy  belong  to  salgery.  In  the  ticataeat  rf  i» 
ease,  Celnis,  for  the  moat  part,  pnisaes  the  aattad 
of  Aadepiade*  of  Bithynia :  he  »  not,  howiMi  (^ 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  heiintra  la  sdq* 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  eootiary  te  Ua, 
which  be  conceives  to  be  auictionad  by  diiect  "■ 
perience.  He  adopted  to  a  certain  exket  li* 
Hippoctatie  method  of  obeerving  and  rtuiaf 
over  the  operations  rf  Nature,  and  of  "t^'^ 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  «a 
reapect  to  acute  diseaaea,  may  beqaesily  sffoi 
inert.  But  there  an  occaaion*  OB  which  hs  ^ 
play*  conndetable  deciuon  and  hoMwias,  and  far- 
ticolariy  in  the  oie  of  the  lancet,  whidi  he» 
ployed  with  mora  freedom  than  any  rf  hi«  [«"•■ 
cesser*.  Hi*  regulations  for  the  •>PF'"7*<^' 
blood-letting  and  of  purgatives  an  laid  down  w 
minutenea*  and  preciuon  (ii.  10,  ic,  f.  3A>Ac)) 
and,  although  ha  wa*  in  •om*  m*asure  led  astiV 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  uiutirfwi  ■ 
the  humour*,  the  rule*  which  he  P"*'"^^*?* 
not  very  different  bom  those  which  vnc  ^■<™V 
adopted  in  the  conuMncement  of  the  P"""*** 
tury.  Hit  description  of  the  oymptoma  rf  fe^ 
and  of  the  diffiaent  varietia*  which  it  •«**'*■ 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epideaie,  <*  «^ 
the  circumitance*  under  which  it  tekes  l**' 
(UL  3,  &C.,  p.  43,  4c.),  an  cones*  «nd  jti^' 
his  practice  was  {ounSed  upon  the  principle  abtadj 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operatians  of  NiW". 
conoeimg  that  fever  comisted  e(*«nti*lly  n  •■ 
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loort  w  00  constitotion  to  throw  on  Mine  niorud 
•HM,  md  that,  if  not  tindnly  nteifeRd  vith,  the 
fneat  woald  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
km  iM  ihe  gena  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  ▼!«  me- 
Satm  Naturae,"  which  hii  hnd  to  ranch  influence 
•Mr  the  fnetiee  of  the  nnst  enlightened  ph^ciana 
•(  iBtdon  titoea,  and  which,  although  enoneoua, 
Ittfoitft  led  to  a  leat  hatardoue  practice  than 
the  hfpothean  which  have  been  nibatitated  in  iti 
mm. 

BU  peihapa  the  moit  cnrioni  and  intereiting 
fKttof  the  woifc  of  Cdaua  am  thoee  which  treat 
if  Sorgeij  and  •mjiical  apnationi,  of  which  gome 
■eomt  ii  gireik  in  the  Diet.  t/'AiU.  ait.  Ciinayia. 
h  h  Miy  KBUurkable  that  he  ia  afanoat  the  firat 
writer  who  fnleuedtf  treata  on  theee  topics,  and 
}M  Ua  deactiptiam  of  the  diaeaaea  and  of  their 
tnatant  prore  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
my  nmaiderabla  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
alataR  tetrned  the  **  capital"  operationa  aeem  to 
kMheen  well  ondeistood  and  fiequentlj  practiaed, 
ad  it  WKf  he  aafely  aaaerted,  that  the  itate  of 
itfrf  at  the  time  when  Celaua  wrote,  waa  com- 
■oirNly  arach  more  adranced  than  that  of 
lUioiia.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celana  ferms  an- 
atWearlooa  and  inteveating  part  of  hit  work,  and, 
lite  M)  Surgery,  tnarka  a  atate  of  conaiderable 
inpntnaent  in  thia  branch  of  the  arL  Many  of 
UifciBalae  are  weQ  arranged  and  efficaciona,  and, 
■  Ae  whale,  they  may  be  aaid  to  be  more  correct 
tti  CTaa  anre  aelent^  than  the  mnltifiuiona 
I  which  were  afterwarda  intradnced  into 
,  and  which  were  not  completely  diacarded 
Btil  eor  own  timea.  The  atyle  of  Celana  haa  been 
■aefa  adnirtd,  and  it  is  in  bet  eqnal  in  pnrity  and 
d^aaeata  that  of  the  best  vrilere  of  the  Angualan 
apt  Thii  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
at  wtttk  lamng  bem  ohoaen  as  a  text-book  in 
BMdeiD  taaes ;  bnt  it  woold  be  great  injustice  to 
■aftieaa  that  thia  ia  ita  only  merit,  or  tl»t  it  con- 
taioi  nothing  bat  a  judiciooa  and  wcU-orranged 
ihrtmt  of  what  had  been  aaid  by  hia  predroeaaors. 
Scan  iaslaoeea  of  hia  lax  and  inaccurate  nae  of 
anaiB  aaatonical  tema  are  mentioned  in  the 
•Art  of  Aid.  art.  nfuologia ;  bat  his  anatomical 
ad  phyaohigical  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
kan  been  at  all  infeiior  to  Ihat  of  hia  contempo- 
In  many  pasaagea  of  his  work  be  follows 
especially  when  treating  of  the 
^mptoais  aad  phaanomena  of  diaeaaea; 
sad  sceaaianBlly  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
tnaalatcd  fiom  the  Oreek.  He  does  not,  howerer, 
Iiy  say  means  Mindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
dibs  from  him  eeeasionally  both  in  theory  and 
inctioe. 

Tka  work  of  Celana,  entitled  Df  Mtdiama 
Ufi  Oak,  has  been  published  rery  often ;  Choo- 
Isit  neatioais  iooi  editions  in  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tvy,  fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  aeven- 
|Mnth,  thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  tweive 
<>  the  first  thitty-fitns  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  fint  edition  waa  pnbtisfaed  at  Florence, 
1478,  aiall  fcL,  edited  by  BaithoL  Fontiot:  it  is 
■■M  ts  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
IXbdcn  in  his  BibUaO.  Spemoer.  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editiona  that  beat  deaerre  to  be  noticed 
•n  thoee  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lngd.  Bat.  1657, 
12iBa.;  Afaneloreen,  AmateL  1687,  12mo.  (which 
»»e  Kraral  times  reprinted);  targa,  Patar.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  moat 
Mhaeqaent  aditiona) ;    Lngd.  Bat.  1785,  4to. ; 
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Arrent.  1 800,  Stol  2  toIs.  ;  and  Milligan,  Ediob. 
18*26,  Sra  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Cfaonbnt  ia  that  by  F.  Hitter  and  U.  Albera, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1836,  12mo.  The  work  haa 
been  tisnalated  into  Engliah,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  tranalationa  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  nae  of  medical  atudents  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apotheciriea'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good,  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  publiahed  on 
Celana  and  hia  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  bnt  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Farther  partlculnn  respecting  his  medical  opiniona 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc's  IlaL  de  la  Mid, ; 
Haller's  BAliolk.  Medic.  PracL  vol.  L  ;  Sprengel's 
Uitt.  de  la  Mid.  toL  ii.  See  also  Bostock's  Hitt. 
cf  Med.,  and  Choulsnt's  Jfandbaeh  der  Biidier- 
butde  ftiT  dieAe/lere  Median,  Leipx.  1840,  Sra., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding- 
acconnt  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS>  ■  tribwie  of  the  city- 
cohort,  waa  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberina, 
and  broke  hia  own  neck  in  priaon  by  means  of  the 
diains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  aider  to 
esci^M  the  diagiace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tae. 
Ann.  Ti.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  achdar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  aerenth  century  after  Christ,  wha 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Coeaar'a  Commen- 
tariea,  whence  we  find  aubjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caeaar,  Juliut  Ceitia  Vir  Clarimmui  ef  Oomet 
Ttcentui,  or  •/Wiiu  Celnu  Coialantintu  V.  C.  legi. 
Many  modenr  writers,  indeed,  hare  maintained 
that  Celana  was  the  author  of  theae  commentariea, 
and  still  more  hare  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  A&ican  wars ;  bnt  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proo£  Julius  Celsos  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caeaar,  which 
has  been  fivquently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  J'alU 
Celei  CbiNinsateru  de  Vila  Ottetttrit ;  hut  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  {Patrar- 
ckae,  Historia  JtdU  CaetariM,  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celaus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  his-daaofas 
QKMcMiaasi  et  Statiam,  Ozon.  1698. 

CEL8U3,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  fiornriahed,  aa  Majanaiua  and  Heineccius  hare 
deariy  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fint  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celaua,  the  aon,  and  Neratins  Priacus.  (Dig. 
1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  g  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
oenus  Verus,  who  waa  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  SI.  e.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  hto  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  {Juri*pfnide»iia  Jieeti- 
tuta,  p.  351)  and  OuiL  Orotius  [De  VitiM  Juritp. 
ii.  e.  2.  8 '')  make  Duoenus  the  same  as  L.  Cejonius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  A.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinns  {De  A/biauntat  PnprUe  Pamdeo- 
tarum,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heineccius 
(//M.  Jar.  die.  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Decennius  Oemi- 
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nni,  who  wu  eonsnl  Mifiectaa  a.  d.  57,  and  «bo*e 
cognomen  might  hare  been  Venn.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Dacenui  Veru§  that  the  opinion  of 
Celnu  the  fiither  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  woi  adopted  a*  law.  He  held  (to 
nae  the  nomenclature  of  Engliih  juiiaprodence), 
that  tlie  beneficial  intercM  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapae  by  the  death  of  the  tnutee  before  the  tee- 
tator.  (Ai  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t,  e.  Ctmxtftia ; 
also  Cic  Bnt.  32;  Plin.  /i)9.  i.  30  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
zxziu.  e.  aft. ;  Saet.  TiUr.  33  ;  TUitU  ex  Carport 
Ulpiami,  1.  s.  13  ;  Cod.  1.  tiL  51 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
*.  2,  pr.;  tit.  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  89,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  yonnger  than  Cdsus  the  hther.  lie  Cdsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answen  in  Dig.  2.  tit.  14. 
a.7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit  7.  •.29.  §l,wB*Celsns 
■the  son,  who,  having  g^ed  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  &ther,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  JUiut.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (HiiL  Jnritp.  Bom.  iiL  c  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  B.  3.  §§  S,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  sane  as  that  of  the  son,  vis.  F.  Jnventins 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  apfdlation  than 
Celsas  pater.  There  is  no  diroct  citation  frnn  him 
in  the  Digeat  Stodcmann  {ad  Bachii  HitLJuriip. 
Kom.  Ice.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Pmf.  ad  Tia.  i.  p.28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  ris.  fiither,  son,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seams  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probaUe  that  the  P.  Jorentins, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  inGniter(pi607)to 
have  been  promogister  sciinii  onder  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  eldarCelsos, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist  Those 
who,  like  Minage  (Amotm.  Jur.  c.  xz.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  nmst  soppoae  that 
the  son  duchaiged  an  exceedingly  laboriooa  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsns  the  fikther,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biogtaphera  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  am  OniL  Cntias, 
Oravina,  and  Stranchioa.  (  Fitas  nt.  JOtontm,  Mo. 
3,  p.  14.)  The  Oens  Jnventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jniista,  aa  T.  Jo- 
ventius,  C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Jnventina  Lateift- 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monomenta,  irom  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jnbentias.  (Majanaini,  orf  JTJTjr  JCfas, 
ii.  pa  286—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVENTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  aitide.  He 
was  on  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  aftenrards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  m>d 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  Uvii.  1 3  j  Phi- 
lostrat  ru.  ApolL  Tfam.  vil  3.)  He  was  tSUa- 
wards  highly  &vound  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Tn^jon.  Pliny  {Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Licinius  Nepos,  coneeming  the 


CELSUSt 
of  Pomponius  Rnfns  Various,  t/im  m 
then  piaetor,  and,  as  the  Itga  ajnala«<»  it  tist 
time  religioDaly  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vfi.  IC),  ttj 
be  snppned  to  have  been  34  yon  of  age.  IVi 
would  give  a.  K  67  for  the  year  of  the  link  d 
Celsus,  bt  the  eanae  of  Pomposna  Bafia  sa 
pleaded  when  H.  Adlins  was  coiisd].<Ik(  (PEb. 
Ep.  V.  30),  that  is  to  aay,  m  A.  D.  101.  Cdn 
was  tvrice  consul.  The  date  of  hia  fini  cgaaaU^ 
ia  not  recorded.  The  aecond  occumd  i.  D.  19, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratina  Msrcellss  In  bii  ol- 
league.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  1 6.)  Be  a  t 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  empenr^  nsi- 
cil  (Spartian.  Badriam.  c  18,  where  lor  Jiliia 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsas),  and  be  jm- 
bably  died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrhs't  trip,  it 
Jnlianus,  the  jurist  in  a  fiagment  of  s  sot 
(Di/ala)  which  was  written  in  die  commeneeaai 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins  (eoaniare  Di|  t. 
tit  5.  a.  6.  f  13  ;  4.  tit  3.  a.  18),  ipeaki  of  Cte 
in  the  post  tense : — "  Quod  etiam  Jsvntio  Ceho 
apeitissune  phcuit"  (Dig.  28.  tit  1 1. 3t,  ;c.) 
Celana  received  \tgii  instruction  from  UiiuB, 
and  is  supposed  frmn  several  indicstiooi  is  attt 
passage*  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philoiofkf, 
especially  the  philoaophy  of  the  Stoica.  Hia(» 
cation  waa  probably  attended  to  with  gnsi  en^ 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant  "xl  ^  Wnill 
so  pure,  that  Lanientius  V^  and  Fkadn,  «b 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  sadeot  B» 
man  junata,  find  little  or  nothing  ts  oaf  at  ■ 
Celana.  There  are  fragmenU  whidi  prerc  thai  k 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  SI  tiL  Ii 
a.  7,  13.  tit  S.  s.  8l)  He  eariy  conmemd  At 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  yoothfal  •{>>» 
was  fallowed  by  Jnlianus,  and  ia  cited  by  nska. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  a.  91.  S  S,  unless  by  CehassAfa- 
eeat  we  are  here  to  nndentand  Celsas  the  jaaa|K) 
Celsns  was  manifestly  well  versed  ia  the  wrtiiff 
of  hia  pradeceaaors,  for  in  the  20  psgaa  wUck  In 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Honunel  (PoUigm.  P^ 
daet),  will  be  found  references  to  Sea.  Adia% 
Bmtna,  Caacellina,  Cato,  Livins  Dnuaa,Q.Haa> 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antiatina  Labeo,  a  TrabsSioiTtA 
Aelitts  Tubero,  ILTnUina  Cicero,  Serrios  Sal|aii«, 
Nerva,  Maauria«  Salanai,  Semp.  Procolia,  vi 
Neratina  Priscna.  In  return,  we  find  kiis  ^s« 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  latsr  jnriita,  ai  Jafi- 
anus,  Pomponitts,  Maecianus,  Ulpian,  sod  Padni 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Insutalsa  sal  Iht 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  a.  10  Jusdnisa  maim 
a  cnriona  physiological  opinion  of  Celsas  eoetcnni 
deafriesh  He  bebnged,  like  his  father,  ts  tk  ■« 
of  Procolus,  but  he  waa  an  independent  thiate 
aometimea  differing  from  I^Jieo,  Nem,  sad^ 
own  father,  and  aometimea  asieeing  with  Satitai 
and  CsMdua.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  a.  25.  S  I  i  <>=  l^ 
2.  s.  29,pr.;  12.  tit  4.  ai  S.  M  «.  7 s  H*^ 
a.  6.)  In  the  fne^Dcnls  of  Celsus  theie  SIC  Kim 
possa^s  which  betoken  neat  ■elf-cenfidBX'  "■ 
Bocivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  ^^ 
■sual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  pnJeaiina 
etiquette)  of  juriata  ancient  and  modecn.  -^  ''""J 
or  on  English  lawyer  wouU  aay,  'mihi  lidetafc^ 
"  I  tliink,"  "  verins  esf  "  the  better  opinios  »: 
bnt  Celsus  sometimes  omits  auch  modeat  ftf*  * 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  fiaa  1%  •'■ 
tit  2.  B.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerta^  opo" 
falte.  Bnt  the  grossest  instance  of  rndfDeaB«af><* 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Laheo,  who  io^aim 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  si  *■ 
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vHtten  wa*  thereby  dia^iuli£ed  from  being  one  of 
tika  atteating  witneues.  "Jarentiui  Cclsnt  La- 
kam  mo  mlatBin.  Ant  non  intelli^  de  qao  me 
enunloeru,  ant  ralde  atulta  eat  conaultatio  tna : 
Wga  enim  ^oam  ridicnlom  est  dnbitare,  an  aliquii 
Joe  teatU  adhibitua  tit,  qnoniam  idem  et  tabulai 
tealBiBenti  •cripwirit.*'  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  •.  27.) 
Thii  qoeation  and  thia  aniwer  obtained  anch  nn- 
imai»1»  celebrity  among  civilians,  that  ailly  qnea- 
Ijona  vere  called  Qaaatioita  Domitiaitae,  and  blnnt 
■ftawera  AapauMna*  CtiuaoA. 

He  wnte — 1.  Digttb>nim  LUm  XXXIX.  after 
fbe  order  of  tbe  praetor'i  edict.  Seven  booka  of 
thia  work,  via.  zxz — zzxvi,  wen  occupied  by  a 
cnmmentafy  on  the  Lex  Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
Thia  ia  the  only  one  of  the  wotki  of  Celnia  of 
vhicb  p«n  fragmenta  are  preaerred  in  the  compi- 
Ji&»a  of  Jaatinhoti  and  perhapa  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blnme'a 
fhaocy,  to  the  Claaaia  Edictalia  of  the  Digest. 
Z  gyiitoho,  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  a.  S. 
1 1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Q/iaatiamet,  which, 
aoaotding  to  a  dtation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  S4.  tit  2. 

6  19.  i  3),  consisted  of  at  leaat  19  booka.  4.  Cbai- 
■ssatnn'i,  of  which  the  7th  book  b  dted  by  Ulpian. 
(D«.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  i  6.)     5.  ImHStMoma,  in 

7  bookv  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
^n^1^1'^*l  on  Juvenal  (ri.  243).  Oravina  [Orig. 
Jm.  Ob.  lib.  l  §  49,  PL  68)  says,  that  Celsns  lefi 
a  .wodc  Dt  Ctmemimibn,  in  which  he  refera  to 
kia  father;  bat  this  statement  ia  given  without 
MBlhodty,  and  appean  to  be  an  error  partly 
«aaed  fen  Panciroli  (<ie  (Sarit  L^  Interp.  p.  44), 
wfio  citea  a  paasage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a,  47)  referring  not  to  Celsns,  bnt  to  Nerra  fiUna. 

(ilcinecc.  dk  Jwoemtio  CeUo,  Op.  ii.  pp.  51 8-532; 
Sciott.  <is  Qaaaaona  DomiliaHa,  llpa.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Viyhoff,  Otterv.  jur.  Civ.  c  35 ; 
Nenber,  IMt  jmitieht  Klamker,  pp.  133 — 145  ; 
Kamnerer,  Beitr'dgt  x»r  Onol.  a.  TVorie  da  Kim. 
KkUi,  l  No,  3,  pp.  208—226.)         [J.  T.  O.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
lfatti\  was  tha  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legian 
m  Fannonia,  with  which  he  waa  lent  to  join  Cor- 
Mo  in  his  expedition  against  tha  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celaos  joined  Galba's 
faitj,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
dasignatna,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  amsulship  by  Nero  or  by  Oalba  is  uncertain. 
Ho  w«a  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  &ithfiil  of 
Galba's  supporters ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsns  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  IByrian 
■imy  which  bad  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
It  waa  probably  thought  that  Celsna  would 
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have  more  influence  with  this  aimy  than  any  one 
dsa,  on  account  of  his  finmer  connexion  with  it : 
bat  he  was  unable  to  qnell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Oalba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  aorercignty.  The  life  of  Celaus  was  now  in 
great  danger ;  the  partisans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded hi*  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
hia  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  hia 
life,  bnt  adnutted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate fiienda,  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelify  a*  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  waa  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Panllinns  and  Annius 
Gallns,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppose  the 

?eneiala   of  Vitellina,   who  were  advancing  into 
taly.     At  first  he  and  hia  colleagues  were  com- 
pletely saccesafol ;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Plaoentia  and  Ciemona,  they- 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  at 
Vitellins  [Cascina,  N&  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabiua  Valens  and 
Otho  had  reaohred,  against  the  advice  of  Celsua  aa 
well  as  Suetonius  PaoUinoa,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  afiirs  wa*  changed.  Tlie  battle  of 
Bedriacnm,  in  which  Otho^  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire;  bat  Oaltos,  who  had 
remained  fiiithfiil  to  Ouo  to  the  hut,  again  did  not 
snfier  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellins  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  tha  calends  of  July 
(a.  d.  69),  ■«  had  been  anaoged  fe>a  tha  first. 
(Tac.  Anm.  ZT.  25,  JSKA  i.  14,  31,  39.  45,  71. 
77,  87,  90,  it  28,  S3,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUa  Celaa*  appean  as  a 
ramame  of  the  Papia  gens  on  aeveial  ooins  of  the 
republican  period,  bnt  does  not  oecar  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  wanarkahle  of  these 
coins  an  given  below.  On  tha  obverse  the  fonner 
oontuns  a  youthfiil  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  head  of  Jnno  Sospita.  The  nvene 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  month,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  homing  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appaara  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Oionysins  (L  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  lavininm  bv  the  Trojana.  He  tell*  u*,  that  the 
foreat  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fin  ef  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
&nned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings ;  bnt  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  eztinguish  the  fin  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
wa*  not  till  after  several  eSbrta  that  die  wolf  and 
eagle  wen  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  aeata  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Soapita.  Hence  it  haa  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionyains  haa  made  a  mistake  In  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavininm :  bat  it  is  not  improbable 
that  ue  aame  atory  may  have  been  told,  in  Uter 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBL1'CIUS,  conaul  under  Tra- 
jan in  A.  D.  1 13  {FnHy,  was  so  much  esteemed  bpr 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  hia 
honour.  He  waa,  however,  a  personal  enemv  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  afier  his 
accesnon,  A.  D.  117.  (Dion  Caaa.  Izviii.  16,  Iziz. 
2 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (KiiMuot),  a  somame  of  Zeoa,  de- 
rived fimm  ci^  Coiaeam  in  Euhoea,  on  which  the 
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god  h«a  K  temple.    (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Or.  Ma. 
u.  136.)  [U  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (KwYximi),  a  wn  of  Pomdon 
and  Peinne,  waa  killed  accidentally  hj  AitemU, 
He  and  his  brother  Leche*  were  beliered  to  hare 
given  their  namea  to  Cenchreae  and  Leehaeum, 
the  two  port-towna  of  Corinth.  (Paoa.  iL  2.  §  3, 
S.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  &] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiunilj 
of  the  Marda  gena.  The  name  of  thia  &mily  waa 
originally  Rutilna,  and  the  firat  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  nane  of  Cenaorinna,  waa  C.  Maieina 
Rutilna  [No.  1,  below],  who  ia  aaid  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Faati  to  have  reoeired  thia  annuune  in  hia 
aecond  cenaorahip,  a.  c.  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarka  {Hi^.  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  5a6],  that  thia 
atatement  ia  doubtful,  aa  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumatance  of  hia  rather  having  fixat 
gained  for  the  pleh*  a  ahare  in  thia  dignity. 

1.  C.  Marcius  C.  f.  L.  n.  RuTiLua  Caxso- 
KINDB,  waa  the  aon  of  C.  Marciua  Rntilua,  the 
firat  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c  356)  and  cenaor  (n.  c 
351).  fle  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabina 
Maximua,  and  while  hia  colleague  waa  engaged  in 
bis  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rntilua  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samninm  and  took  the  town  of 
AUibe,  He  aftcrwarda  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnitea,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated  ;  for 
the  atatement  of  Livy,  that  the  batde  waa  a  drawn 
one,  ia  almost  outweighed  by  hia  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunea  of  the  aoldiera  killed.  (Lir.  ix. 
33,  38 ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admiaaion  of  the  plebi  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  B.  c  300,  by 
which  alao  the  number  of  their  member*  waa  in- 
creaaed,  Rutilua  waa  elected  one  of  the  pontifta. 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  He  was  cenaor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arrina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  aecond  time 
with  Cn.  Comeliua  Blaaio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
ttanee  in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  ii  mentioned  above  that  he  ia  sud  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Cenaorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  hia  election  Rutilua  rebuked  the 
pewle  for  Laving  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  ahould  be  eligible  to  thia  office  a 
second  time.  (Lir.  BpiL  16 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  IS ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  I.  i  3;  Plut  Coriol.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  f.  C.  n.  CiNSOBiNua,  consul 
with  M'.  Manilina  in  B.  c.  149,  the  firat  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage :  the  command  of  the  army 
waa  entruated  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Cenaorinua.  In  the  negotiationa  between  the 
eonsnla  and  Carthaginiana  which  preceded  actual 
hoatilitiea,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  na  a 
detailed  account,  Cenaorinna  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  tlie  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Cenaorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwarda  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  handa  of  hia  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun.  75—90,  97—99 ;  Lir.  ^U.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
IS;  Eutrop.  ir.  10;  Oroa.  iv.  22 j  Veil.  Pat.  i, 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463 ;  Cic.  BnU.  15,  27,  ad  AU. 
xii.  5.)    Cenaorinua  waa  censor  in  B.  c,  147,  with 


CENSORINITtL 

L.  Coradins  Lentnlua  Lnnoa.    (VaL  Max.  vi,  f, 
§J0.) 

It  waa  to  this  CeDsorimis  that  tbe  iiliiTiwiafciT 
CleitoiBadina  dedicated  one  of  hia  woriu.  (Cic 
Aead.  iL  32.) 

3.  C  Marcids  CsmaaiNOB,  ane  of  tlie  kadiaf 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  ia  first  mentioned  aa  the 
accuaer  of  Sulla  on  hia  retnm  ban  Asa  in  &  c 
91.  (Pint.  Sail.  5.)  He  ent»ed  Rome  togetbr 
with  Marina  and  Cinna  in  b.  c  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  maaaacres  which  tlien  cnBaed. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  conaal  Odavioa, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proacription ;  he  cat  off  his 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  ts 
be  hung  up  on  the  tostia.  Cenaorijina  shared  ia 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  aad  took  aa 
active  port  in  the  great  campaign  of  a.  ex  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Salla.  He  bad  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  fiiM 
mentioned  aa  suffering  a  deiest  from  Peenpey  near 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eigifat  Irgisiia 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  yonnger  Marias, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  bat  aa  Us 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  fhnn  an  ambok 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  conasdaaUe 
loss  to  take  lefiige  on  a  neighbouring  hifl.  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  canae  of  their  dcJal. 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exoeptioa  af 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carba  When  Oarha 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  deapair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  BMbs 
Damasippns  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  geyetals, 
after  an  inefiixtual  attempt  to  loree  the  pasaea  sf 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  idieTing  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  aa 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  prorinona.  Salla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadfiil 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Cdliae  gaite,  wUch 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  amy. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  woe 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sofia,  who  eoaa- 
manded  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  tlieir  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walla  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  bte  of  his  ftienda. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  71,  88,  90,  92,  93L)  Oeaso- 
rinus  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  tJie  antm 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  reraed  ia  Greek 
literature.     [BrnL  67,  90.) 

4.  (Hakciub)  CBNROHEfna,  one  of  the  bieads 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  &  c  59  (Cic'arf  Q.  Fr.\.%. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  aa  the  fbUowiag. 

5.  L.  Marciur  L.  f.  C.  n.  CsMSOKiMim,  a  vio- 
lent partitaa  of  M.  Antony,  and  on«  of  thie  pae> 
tors  m  B.  c.  43.  (Cic  PUL  zi  5,  14,  va.% 
dao  prtutont,  xii.  8 ;  eomp.  Canton,  orf  ziL  t.) 
When  Antony  paaaed  orer  into  Asia  after  atnof- 
ing  the  a&irs  of  Greece  in  B.  c  41,  he  left  Ceaso- 
rinns  goremor  of  the  province.  (PluL  Ambm.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  taimi- 
ship  in  39  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  34),  and  are  lean  bom 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  tiiampk 
for  some  sncceeaea  he  had  gained  in  Maeedooa, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  f.  L.  n.  CxNsoRiNua,  ago  ef 
No.  5,  waa  consul  in  &  a  8  (Dion  Caaa.  U.  S; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  10.  s.  47 ;  Cenaoiin.  22 ;  Sae- 
ton.  ViL  HoraL  ;  lApis  Ancyranns),  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  govemment  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Joaephas  {Aid.  ztL  S.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Anga*- 
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tn  aacariiig  certsin  famnnmtiai  to  (he  Jews.  He 
Sd  ID  Alia  in  ^  D.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
tfCB  C.  Caeaar,  the  grendaon  of  Angnstin.  His 
dtadi  w»i  tmirersaDy  regretted :  Velleins  Pater^ 
cains  calls  him  (iL  10-2)  "  Vir  demerendis  homi- 
oibiu  genitns.** 

Thm  are  seven]  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
leu,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Censorinns 
snd  L.  CenMrinns ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
■ins  to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
losg.  FiTc  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
Wow.  The  &st  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Nana  Pompilins  and  Ancns  Mareius,  the 
second  and  fonrth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Kntis  gens  drimed  to  be  deaoended  fiom  Ancos 
Ibmui  [March  Qxifs],  and  the  latter  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Nnma  Pompilins.  In 
thae  three  coins  Nmrnt  is  represented  with  abeard, 


•nd  Ancoi  without,  probably  to  marie  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obrene  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvmab. 
NMnix  AKCL  MABCL,  and  that  of  the  second 
xnu.  FOMFiLi.  ANCTs,  HAitcL    The  rcvetse  of 


tkt  first  i^icsents  two  anhes,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  mlbr,  and  in  the  other  ia  the 
jnw  i  a  vessel,  witn  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
veise  of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
Sgan  of  Victory ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  r»- 
&teiice  to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  wliich  was  built 
hy  Ancos  Marcina.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
lepteuats  a  desultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
wu  "-"'tfmfd  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
fslilic  pmes,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  {JDict, 
ifAtt.  s,  s.  DttuUor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
>n  of  less  importance :  the  fourth  baa'  on  the  «ib- 
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vene  a  yonthfiil  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  foil  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Silenus.  (Eck- 
hel,  V.  p.  243,  dec.) 


CENSORI'NUS  {Jppim  Otaadiat),  is  ranked 
by  TrebeUius  PoUio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  AvRKOLUs],  althongh  the  number  is  com- 
plete without  the  eiddition  of  bis  name,  and  he  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  GaDienns,  but  of  Claudius 
Oothiens.  Censoriuus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  tha 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
piaefect  of  the  praetorinm,  thrice  praefcct  of  tha 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  duties  of  nnmerons  inferior  ap- 
pointments. Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  a.  d, 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  tbem 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Appita  Claudius  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Numismata 
(MedioL  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especiiuly  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Victori- 
ma  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  onr  Censorinus.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  TVig.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, Hiitoin  da  Empereurt,  vol  p.  37.)  [  W.R.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  Nalali,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
varioos  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calcnlation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  ia  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  mvestigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellins,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  bene&ctor  (c.  1),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianns  (e.  21 ).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  patria"  of  himself  and 
Cervlliiu  (c.  16) ;  and  this  met,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author,  A 
fragment  de  Metrit  and  lost  tracts  de  AaxntUut 
and  de  Geometria  an  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sore 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censorinoi.    Caiiio,  in  his 
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•dition  paUUfafld  at  Pari*  in  1583,  diridad  tba 
twmty-foorth  chapter  of  the  da  Die  NiUaU  inta 
two  parta,  aaonderiog  tha  UUat  half  to  be  from  a 
diSerent  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  amy  <U  ^/atl^• 
Tali  ImtHmtUmt, 

Tha  aditio  priacepi  of  CenMrinaa  ii  in  4ta^  with- 
oat  date,  place,  or  printer'a  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Taimla  of  Cebea,  Plutarch  Of  Imdia  et  Odio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Orqory  of  Naxiansas  "de  Vita  Solitaiia," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  ioL  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
ToMa  of  CebM,  a  dialogue  of  Locian,  the  JBmeU- 
ridiom  of  Epictctus,  Plutueh  and  Basil  De  Imidim 
t(  Odn.  The  first  eritical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetns, 
PictaT.  4to.  1668,  fcJlowad  by  those  of  Aldus  Ha- 
natins,  Venet.  8*0,  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lntet.  8tol 
1583b  The  moat  complete  and  Taluable  is  that  by 
Hareroamp,  Log.  Bat  Bra.  1743 :  the  most  Koent 
u  that  of  Omber,  Noramb.  Sto.  1805.     [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (lUrravfxu),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killara,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly,  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  corered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals ,  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheirtn.  (Horn.  II.  L  268, 
iL  743,  in  which  passases  they  are  called  ^mi>tt, 
that  is,  &qptr,  Od.  xxi.  295,  las. ;  Heaiod.  Seal. 
H»n.  104,  &c)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  meruly  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  aniinal-like  beings;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  deacribed  aa  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  wtd 
partly  those  of  hones.  This  stiaage  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixioa,  it  is  said,  b^t  by  a  chiud  Cen- 
taums,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentauti  on  mount  Pelioa,  by  mixing 
with  Magnesian  mates.  (Find.  Pylk.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (ir.  69 ;  comp^  Hygin.  FtJk. 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Izion  himself 
by  a  ebud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaon  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaon  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  hit  maiea ;  or  that  Zens,  me- 
tamorphosed into  s  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  '(Serr.  ad  Ae».  viiL  293 ;  Nonn, 
DioinfM.  xri.  240,  xn,  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
biiqmcentaurs  wen  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  nam*  of  centaan  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particulariy  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
■rose  at  the  maniage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  ir.  12 ;  Eorip. 
Hen.  fur.  181,  &c.;  Soph.  Tradun.  1095  j  Nonn. 
Dion^  xiv.  367  j  Or.  Met  xiL  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Oeorg.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
07  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Anadia. 
•t  ended  by  the  centaurs  bebg  expelled  from  their 
l^""^,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pbdua,  on 

•  ftxintiers  of  Epeims.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
"••Wed  among  the  centaurs.     [Cbbiiion.] 


CBNTHa 

As  Kgatd*  tlie  ocipn  of  the  astisi  1 
the  centaora,  we  must  rememlier,  in  the  fint  ^ftm, 
that  buU-hontoig  on  hocieback  was  a  BifjMil 
custom  in  Thessaly  (SehoL  adPiaLf.i\%tL 
Boackh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  ThsMfism  k 
eariy  time*  spent  the  greater  part  of  ther  lima 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  impnbslilc  tbt  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  sonie  esiiy  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  trilia  the  an 
impicsaion  aa  the  Spaniards  did  apon  tkeUoicsi^ 
namely,  that  horse  and  maa  were  vat  bang,  Tie 
centaora  were  frequently  reprcMnted  ia  ugesi 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  rf  liss 
is  moat  fiUly  developed.  Then  am  tm  fcna  is 
which  the  centaur*  were  repKseated  is  mdu  i 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  igeB  daws  to  tUc 
legs  and  feet,  bat  the  hind  part  eao«ti  rf  Ike 
body,  tul,  and  hind  legs  of  a  hons  (has  v.  Ii. 
i  2)  i  tha  teoood  form,  which  was  {nMr  ^ 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  sad  Akaaeati, 
represents  the  oentanrs  as  men  from  the  heed  te 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  shorn 
with  iu  four  feet  and  tail  (Psae.  v.  Id.!!; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  is  prohsbly  eriij  te 
tha  retembhucs  between  the  natam  ef  the  oa- 
taora  and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  tanaerww 
in  later  time*  drawn  into  the  ^>bef«  d  DieajaK 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  ae  anal 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  then! 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god.  and  phj 
the  hom  or  lyrs,  or  they  appear  ia  the  tt»s  «f 
Dionysns,  among  the  Satyis,  Fssns,  NjW 
Erotes,  and  Bacchante*.  It  is  reoartahle  thai 
there  were  also  {emale  centaurs,  whs  sre  oil  u 
have  been  of  great  fa«auty.  (Philostr. /eea.  S.  S; 
comp.  Vosa,  MylluL  Bn^t,  li.  p.  265,  it;  Bo«- 
ger,  rase<»»..  iii.  p.  75.  &c)       .         i\yi 

C  CENTE'NIDS,  propraetor  m  "-c-Ui,  "• 
seait  by  the  coasol  Cn.  Servilius  GsBmna  fim  * 
neighbourhood  of  Ajinunnm  with  4000  ankj  j» 
the  assUtance  of  hu  colleague  C.  ^u^^  " 
Etruiia,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all » 
finces.  Centeniua  took  poasesaion  of  s  mitef 
naas  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Pleatioe,  eocaiW 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  iU  neighhooiiood ;  a»l 
here,  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  I^»««"  ■*: 
he  was  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  HsssiWi 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  trwpt  tM 
were  not  killed  took  refnga  on  a  hill,  w  «« 
compeUed  to  surrender  next  day.  Appisn, J™* 
tha  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  «™*  P'j"y 
this  deCeat,  confounds  C.  Cenlenina  ^\^^ 
Centenius  mentionad  below.  (Pdyh.  iii-  «•  1  HI' 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  A«b.  9—11,  I7i  Z**™" 
25;  CNepot.  Aawee&.4.)  ,_. 

M.  CENTFNIOS  PETIULA,  «n«  »?* 
of  the  triaru  (prtsu  peW),  who  had  oUsw*  » 
discharge  after  terring  hia  fiill  military  ^f' 
was  distinguished  fi«  his  bravery,  '*™Jn  iT 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  *^^ 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  dtiaens  aid  ■•«_*"; 
by  hia  aasnmnce  that  his  knowlei^  o'  •«  "^ 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  P>°^ 
great  advantage  in  a  short  tune.  '^J'^ja 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  "••"J,  j  vj, 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  naW*  "" 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  '^V^JL 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  iir.  /»!  "^ 
iv.  16.)  _. 

CENTHO,  a  tunama  of  C  CUadim.  ««•» 
a.  c  240.    [CLAVDit;*.] 
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'    CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  •  fiunilf  of  the 
plcbesan  Pulna  gent. 

I.  Cs.  Fdxtius  Cif.  r.  Cn.  n.  IfAxmns  CaN- 
roMAt-DS,  k;gate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerina  Cor- 
rut  in  the  EtrnMui  war,  b.  c.  801,  and  eonml  in 
S98  vith  li.  Corneliva  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  Tietotj  orer  the  Somnitei  near  Borjannm, 
and  aftcnraidt  took  thii  town  and  Anfidena.  It 
would  alu  appear  that  he  rabiequently  obtained 
•ome  aoeceaaea  in  Etniria,  *•  the  Capiloline  Fatti 
■peak  of  hia  trimnph  in  this  year  as  eelebrated 
anr  the  Saninites  and  Etnuami.  In  295  he 
•erred  as  propraetor  in  the  gnat  campaign  of  Q. 
Fdnoa  Mazimns  and  P.  Dedns  Mna,  and  gained 
a  -rietorf  over  the  Etnucans.  (Lir.  z.  4,  1 1,  88, 
Wj_27,  80.) 

Thfl  Fasti  CapitoBni  mention  a  dictator  of  thi* 
name  in  263,  who  ii  either  the  nme  as  the  pre- 
nding,  or  his  son. 

a  Cw.  FuLviCB  Ck.  r.  Ci».  n.  CxNTmiALDa, 
consul  BL  c.  389  with  L.  Poetnmins  Albinna,  eon- 
doded  the  war  with  his  ooUengne  in  lUyria.  Thvf 
met  with  no  effectoal  lenatanoe  ;  and  aiVer  the 
tmopa  of  the  IllTrian  queen,  Teata,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  she  heiself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  foUowen  to  a  slruuglj  fortified  town, 
etlled  Rhism,  Centumalns  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  psurt  of  the  nary  and  land  foma,  lear^ 
ing  Albinos  behind  with  fbrtj  ships.  Cebtnmalns 
triomphed  in  the  following  jrear,  the  first  time 
that  a  triomph  had  been  celebrated  orer  the  Illjr- 
liaaa.  (Polyb.  iL  II,  18;  Flor.  iL  fi ;  Entrap, 
in.  4 ;  Oros.  ir.  IS ;  comp.  Dion  Oass.  Pny.  ISI, 
cd.  Keimar.) 

S.  Cn.  Ftn.vnTii  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cintumalds, 
son  apparently  of  No.  8,  was  enmle  aadile  in  B.  c. 
914,  and  was  elected  to  the  piaetorship  while  he 
held  the  ibnner  oCSce.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  813,  Snessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
pnrrince  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
WB*  consul  in  811  with  P.  Solpiciaa  Ualba,  and 
Ua  command  was  pndonged  in  die  next  year,  in 
whidi  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  toe  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleren 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Ut.  sdr.  43,  44,  xzr.  41,  zzri.  1, 88,  xzrii.  1; 
Polyb.  iz.  6 ;  Entrop.  iii.  14 ;  Ores.  ir.  17.) 

4.  M.  FiTLViog  Cbntukalus,  praetor  otbamu 
B.  c.  198,  had  to  take  an  actire  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antieehns 
the  Oieat,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
aninqoeremeSk     (Lir.  xxxr.  10,  80,  83,  84.) 

CENTUHALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
■etian  bnra^t  against  him  by  P.  Calpnmius  Lana- 
fins  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pnnonnoed 
against  Centnmalus  by  M.  Porcins  Cato,  the  &ther 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic.  ife  Qf.  iiL  IS ;  VaL  Max. 
Tiii.  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  648,  a.] 

CEPHA'LION  (Kf^oAlvr  or  Kt^akaim),  an 
histoiian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  mfrro^r  Imputif  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninns  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  dirided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
^ed  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  hare  aimed  at 
ReemUing  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  when  this  woik 
was  composed.    (Snidas,  a  t>.;  Photins,  Cod.  68 ; 
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Ettsebi  CInM.  L p.  SO;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vessfas,  rf4 
MM.  GVw(!.p.868,ed.Westermann.)  [O.E.L.C.> 

CG^HALON  (Ktf^xr),  called  i  r<frf*Mf  or 
Tipylttot  from  a  town  in  the  Cnman  territory 
named  Tiprytitu  or  Tdpytett.  (Stiab.  ]dil  p.  589.) 
He  wroto  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aenras 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troiea  (T^imf). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  DionysiM 
of  Halicamassns  (L  78)  avyypa^r  rtoKmit  iriro, 
Athenaens  (ix,  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
rematka,  that  tlie  Tniea  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianaz  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  ie  HitL  Oraee.  p.  418,  ed. 
Westeimann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C.J 

CB'PHALUS(lM^aAat).  1.  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Hefse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithoons  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
m.  14.  g  3.)  Hyginus  (/Ui.  160,  870)  make* 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pandion, 
and  Hesiod  {Tkmg.  986)  makes  Phaeton  llie  sob 
of  Cephalus  insttnd  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicns  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelni  by  Hemera  (net  Eos) 
was  repreaented.    ^Pana.  L  3.  g  1,  iii.  18.  f  7.) 

3,  A  son  of  Deion,  the  tuler  of  Phoeis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Pnene,  by 
whom  he  became  the  bther  of  Arehins,  the  fiuher 
of  LaSttes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  belered 
by  Eos  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  1 4 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  Oallim,  Hymn,  m  Dm.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  rincerely  attached,  and  promiied  to 
remain  bithinl  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Crphalua  was  amusing  himself  with  dia 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loring  entnaties, 
which,  however,  he  njected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  net  break  his  tow  until  Proofs  had 
broken  hers,  but  adrised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  bnak  the  tow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phaloa,  and  when  she  lecognised  her  husband,  sha 
fled  to  Cteto  and  discoreied  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  BMde  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  nerer  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  hack  to  Cephalus.  Proois  letnmed 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalas  to  chase.  When  he  pereeiTed  the  ex- 
eellenee  of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  loTe.  When  he  accordingly 
pnmised  to  Ioto  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
erer,  she  stiU  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watdied  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  wiu 
the  never^ning  spear.  (Hygin.  Fat.  189.)  Some- 
what different  Teniona  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  ApoUodorus  (iiL  1 6.  g  1 1  and  Orid.  {Met.  vii. 
394,  fte. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41 ;  SchoL  ad  Bmrip. 
Oral.  1 643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  penuaded  him  to  giTe  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
irith  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  $  7 ;  Stiab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  f.  807,  Ac)  C^^ns  is 
also  called  the  fiuher  of  Ipbidns  by  Clynwoe, 
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(Put.  s.  29.  1 9.)  He  is  nid  to  have  put  an 
•nd  to  hit  Efe  by  leaping  into  the  aea  baa  cape 
Lencaa,  on  irhich  he  had  bailt  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  kUled  hia  wife  Pncrit. 
(Smb.  X.  p.  4A2 ;  comp.  Paul.  L  S7.  §  4 ;  Hjgin: 
iiW.  48.)  [L.  &] 

CE'PHALUS  fK^^wXin),  a  Moloarian  ehieC 
who,  together  witn  another  ehie^  Antinoiu,  was 
driTen  by  the  calnmnie*  of  Charop*  to  take  the 
aide  of  Peneiu,  in  aetf-defenee,  againtt  the  Romani. 
[Antinovs.]  Some  have  infened  from  the  lan- 
gaage  of  Polybiua  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalua  dev  himftif  to  avoid  fiUling  into 
the  hand*  of  the  conquerora ;  but  Liry  telb  na, 
that  he  waa  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Moloaaion 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obadnately  de- 
fended againat  h.  Anieina,  the  Roman  canmander, 
B.  c.  167.  Polybiua  apeaka  of  him  as  "  a  man  cf 
wiadom  and  conaiatency,"  <ppiniuit  mi  arimiut 
inOptmt.  (Polyb.  zzvii  19,  xzz.  7 ;  Lit.  diii. 
18,  22,  zir.  26.)  [B.  B.] 

CE'PHALUS  (K^^aAot).  I.  The  son  of  Ly- 
taniaa,  gmndaon  of  Cephalua,  and  father  of  the 
oiator  Lyaiaa,  waa  a  Syracuaan  by  birth,  bat  went 
to  Athena  at  the  inritation  of  Perielea,  where  he 
lired  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  port  in 
public  afhira,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
haring  ao  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ao- 
tion  brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato'^  Republic*  (Lys.  e.  Endottk.  p.  120. 26, 
«d.  Steph. ;  Plat,  tbpub.  p.  S38,  b.  &c,  comp.  Cic. 
mi  AU.  if.  16;  Taylor^  IM  i/Lgmu,  in  Reiske's 
Oralont  GnteL)  He  died  at  a  Tery  advanced 
»g»  before  B.  c.  448,  eo  that  he  mnat  have  settled 
•t  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fa$l.  Hell. 
i.ann.443.)  He  left  three  sodi— Polemanhas, 
Lyaiaa,  and  Enthydemns. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  ontor  and  denia- 
gogne  of  the  Colyttean  demns,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  ha  appeara  to  have 
bonie  a  leading  part.  He  is  plaoed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c.  402,  on  the  aathority  of  Deinarehns  (a  D»- 
moid.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
Thia  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  CaUiMatua, 
Aristophon  the  Aienian,  and  ThnayboliUk  (D» 
Oartm,  p.  801.)  He  is  aninmoned  by  Andocidea 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  Ot 
MffttruM.  (a  c.  400.)  He  flouiiahed  at  leaat 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschinea  (who  ealla  him 
i  wn\tuds  ixttyoa  6  Sokmp  irjfunuutritnf  7*70- 
Wku)  relates,  that,  on  one  occaairai,  when  he 
waa  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Axenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  aevanty-five 
timea  of  accnaatiens  againat  hia  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalua  replied,  that  during  his  long  pnblie  life 
be  had  never  been  accused.  («.  CittqA.  p.  81.  89, 
•d.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Oaroii.  pp. 
810-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  maiiied  to  Chenps.  (Suid.  t.  v. ;  Harpocnt 
a.  e.  Ot^fsy.)  Tietses  (CUl.  vi.  HM.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalua  with  the  fiither  of  Lyaias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  diffiirent  per- 
sons, at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysiaa's  father  be  correct 

*  The  Cephalua,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Parmmida  of  Phito,  was  a  difierent  person,  a 
native  of  Clazomeuae.     (Pkit.  Parm.  p.  126.) 
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Cephalna  whom  the  poet  mea/dmim{Eaim.'94S)wt 
a  acorriloas  and  Isw-bom  deuanjsgne,  bat  pnscrfal 
in  the  Eeclesia,  waa  not  the  aaaoe  psaaaa  aa  dia 
orator  mentionnl  by  Demoathene^  This  is  psr- 
haps  a  mistake,  into  which  the  Seho&at  waa  led 
by  the  high  resjiact  with  whiek  Ccyhaloa  ianfaied 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  aicll  aa  by  Aaa^inea  sad 
Deinarehns.  The  attacks  of  a>  Athi  iiiaii  caaie 
poet  an  no  eertain  evidence  cf  a  pobiie  man^ 
worthlessoesa. 

Acooiding  to  Snidas  (&  v.\  Capkalna  was  tha 
first  eiator  who  composed  itpoaiiua  and  jnk^fak 
A  small  fhigment  fimm  bias  ia  psumed  a  tka 
Etymologicon  Magnmn  (sl  v.  tMrnfU^}.  Adae- 
naens  (xiiL  p.  692,  c)  states,  that  be  wrate  aa 
iyiuiiua>  on  the  ceMsated  oomtezaa  Lagis  (<r 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Rnhnkra  (UaU 
CrU.  OraL  Orate.  §  5)  supposes,  that  <be  wiita 
mentioned  by  Athenaens  was  a  difleimt  pussu 
from  the  cantor,  bat  Ua  only  teaaon  <gr  Ikssopinaa 
ia,  that  sneh  an  kpaiiuaf  ia  anwatliy  of  a  diatia- 
gnished  orator.  [P.  &) 

CEPUEUS  (Kii^t).  I.  A  Bon  of  Bdns  aad 
hnabaad  of  Oassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
bther  of  Andromeda.  ( ApoUod.  ii.  1.  i  4,  4.  |  >; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac  HU.  v.  2.) 

%  A  son  of  Alens  and  Neaea  er  CleDbnle,  aad 
an  Aigonont  from  Tegea  in  Atodia,  of  whidi  ha 
was  iung.  He  had  twenty  sona  and  twv  daagh- 
ters,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perisiied  in  as  a>- 
pedition  which  they  had  nndeitaken  witk  Uandaik 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  havedamad 
its  name  from  him.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  $  16,  ii.  7. 
§  8,  iiL  9.  S  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  I«l ;  Hygia. 
FH.  14 ;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  f  3.) 

8.  One  of  the  Calydonian  honteta.  (Apdod. 
i.  8.  $  2.)  [U  S.] 

CEPHISODO'RnS  fKii^aAavss).  1.  Aa 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gaiiad  a 
prize  B.  c.  402.  (Lysias,  AapsB.  p^  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Soidas,  s.  «. ;  Endoe.  pL  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  hia 
'AvriAotf,  whidi  evidently  te&r*  to  the 
courtesan  Lais ;  and  also  by  his  being  1 
in  connexion  with  Ciatinns,  Aristcphmiaa,  Caflias, 
Diodes,  Eupolis,  and  Heimippas.  The  taflowisg 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'AmXab,  'hpmr 
tins,  Tfo^tinos,'"tt.  A  few  fnfjnwnta  af  tham 
are  preaerved  by  Photins  and  Swdas  (s.  n.  *0M> 
SrnuX  by  Pollaz  (vi.  178,  viL  40,  87).  aad  by 
Athenaeua.  (iii.  p.  1 19,  d.,  viii.  p.  845^  t, ziK 
459,  a.,  ziLp.  £58,  a.,  zir.  p.  629,  d.,  zr.  (l  667, 
dnp689,f.,  pk701,b.) 

2,  An  Athenian  orator,  a  moat  emiiMnt  dif 
ciple  of  Isoeiatea,  wrote  an  i^iology  for  laoeeatea 
agunst  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Ariststle  was 
in  bat  hooka,  under  the  title  of  ai  Mfit  'Afmn- 
rikii  irreffo^ai.  (Dionys.  E^.  ad  Amm.  p.  136l 
32,  Sylb.;  /we.  p.  102.  17  i  /sosas,  p.  111.37; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iii.  p^  122, 
b.,  viii.  f.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Wata.  (Dm- 
nys.  ^p.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  SyUt.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioDed  by  tht 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (jEU.  Nicom.  iii.  8)  m  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disdplea  of  Isocratea  paid  much  attention  to  hia- 
torical  composition,  Ruhnken  oonjectarea  that  the 
oiator  and  the  historian  were  the  aune  person.  lIlitL 
Grit.  Oral.  Orate.  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephiaodonu, 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeua  (zii  f.  548,  e.) 
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am  trntofimi.  It  h  pa«ibl«  that  he  waj  "be  the 
■■M  pnen.  If  as,  we  matH  nnMie  that  Cephi- 
■dmi  «■!  a  natiTe  af  Thefaee,  and  aettled  at 
AthoB  aa  a  /linumi  bat  thii  U  mere  conjeo- 
toe.  {P.  &} 

CSPHISOBO'RUS,  aaOliulriooi  painter  men- 
tnad  bf  Pliny  (uxr.  9.  a.  36.  { 1),  together  with 
Aglaaphoii,  Phryfau,  aad  Eranor,  the  father  of 
hnhaans,  ander  the  9<Hfa  Olyinpiad  (a.  c  430), 
«  which  date,  t]»  end  of  the  Aichidamian  war, 
VSaj't  aathoiitiea  made  a  ttop  and  eonmemted 
the  diHaigaiibad  sua  of  the  age.  (Heyae,  Atttiq. 
Mfmt»,  i.  p.  220.)  At  leait,  thii  reason  fee  the 
^  «f  Pfioj'  eaema  anre  profaaUe  than  the  tIc- 
toria  of  Alafaiadea  in  the  OlTBpiui  and  other 
gana  which  wen  celehrated  by  A^aophon. 
(Asuoraon ;  and  Bottiger,  ArrHaiiogie  dtr 
lMim.p.269.)  [L.U.] 

CSPHIS(yDOTUS(Ki|^iaMore>).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additioiial  genenb  who,  in  B.  a  405, 
vcn  ytined  bjr  t]M  Atheniaat  in  eonunand  with 
Ciooa,  Adeimantaa,  and  Philodet.  He  wai  taken 
ptinaer  at  the  battle  of  AMoapotami,  and  pat  to 
datth.  (Xen.  HUU  ii.  I.  §|  16,  SO,  ftc.) 

&  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  wai  aent 
Titk  GtlUaa,  Antodaa,  and  atbera(B.c.87I)  to  B»- 
gotiate  peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hdl.  vi.  3.  $  2.) 
Agaio,  in  a.  a  S63,  vhen  the  Spartan  ambaaaadora 
had  come  to  Athena  to  aettle  the  teima  of  the 
Icaitd  alHonoe  between  the  ttatro,  and  the  Athe- 
Bin  coondl  had  propoaed  that  the  land-forcea  of 
the  eanMemcy  ahoold  be  tinder  the  oonnaand  of 
Sfarta,  and  the  na^y  under  that  of  Athena,  Cephi- 
iodatsa  pennaded  the  aaaembly  to  reject  die  pro- 
]»al,  on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  eitizant 
voold  have  to  lerv*  under  Spartan  general!,  few 
hot  Helota  (who  principally  nuumed  the  ahipa) 
*nld  be  anbject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
■magtment  waa  tlien  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
■eat  af  the  eotiie  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
•itte  alteraately  iat  five  days.  (Xen.  HtU.  viL  1. 
f)  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  hare  been  about  s.  & 
M  thst  he  waa  aent  out  with  a  aqoadion  to  the 
HeDe^oat,  wbere  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
iihaaan  adventurer,  Charidemoa,  ue  fiiend  of 
Cti>liiiadotns,  wmild,  according  to  hia  promise 
Dads  throngh  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
leannexiag  die  Chersonesna  to  their  dominion, 
net  Charidemna  turned  his  arma  against  them, 
<ad  rasithed  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
■■ous,  a  town  on  the  sonthHiaat  of  the  Cheraoneae, 
•(which  Cephiaodotn*  had  been  ordered  to  make 
saMelf  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
wd  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
«le  to  cope  with  Chalidemu^  he  entered  into  a 
■■■■■pioniise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
|s  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
^,  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
j™  6»  his  Kic.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
«  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  waa  condemned 
*»  a  fine  of  five  talents,  (Dem,  c,  Arittar.  pp. 
610—676 ;  Suid.  j,  v.  Kri<tHixi3oTOS.)  This  was 
f*i)>^)s  the  Cephiaodottis  who,  in  B.  c  355,  joined 
^^tephon  the  Axenion  and  othen  in  defending 
™  ^w  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
"  nwntioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  m  eloquence.  (Dem.  e.  Zi^  p.  501,  &c ; 
«»»?.  Ruhnk.  Hit.  Cit.  Ont.  Or.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
^  tftAi  of  him  (Rhel.  iii,  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
?*''*  *''">  the  hitter  had  to  undergo  his  fieim 
»»"  the  Olynthian  war,  a  u  347.         [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian ocalptor,  whose  aislar  waa  the  first  wife  of 
PhocioD.  (PlnL  Phoe.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xzxiv.  S-nlS.  $l)tothel  02nd  Olympiad 
(&  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  aatho- 
rities  because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Peisian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  QntV. 
states  except  Thebea,  which  began  to  aspin  to  the 
first  station  in  Oieeca.  (Heyne,  Amluj.  Aufi.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cepbisodotns  belonged  to  that  yonngar 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  atom 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  mora 
animated  and  giacefiil  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dia- 
tinguish  him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  t^  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expraaaly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  olheia 
are  probably  his,  md  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Prazitelob  Most  of  hii 
works  which  are  known  to  us  wen  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  leaat  dedicated  in  temples,  Thia 
waa  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athena,  he  executed  in  Fentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeua  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lia,  conaisting  of  a  litting  statue  of  Zens  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Sotein  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megolopofia  on  the  other.  (Pans,  viii.  SO.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-bnilt  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (b,  c  371.)  It  aeemt 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
a  c.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statiui 
of  Peace,  holding  Flatus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Pans,  i.  8.  i  2,  ix.  16,  §  2,)  We 
ascribe  thia  work  to  the  elder  Cephiaodotui,  al* 
though  a  atatae  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  aa  a  work  of 
Praxitelea'  sons,  because  aAcr  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  o^  uid 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanios  tpeidis  of 
the  plan  of  Cephiiodotas  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  hia  contemponuy  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  yoimgex  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthenea,  (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  aeema  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Pntxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.   (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (zxxiv,  8.  s,  1 9.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  in&nt  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  tiie 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  boaso- 
relievos,  and  on  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  ia  the  celebmted  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  A/bfe  to  H'iisaie/maim,  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  odmicable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin,  xzxiv,  8,  s,  19.  §  14)  — perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a,  c,  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c27,  Vil.  -X  OnU. 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  reatontioa 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  B.  c.  392. 
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S.  The  yooBMr  Cephuoilotai,  likawiM  of 
Athan,  >  om  of  tna  gnat  Pnzitda*,  ii  mantioned 
by  PHny  (xxsir.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  Molplon 
ia  bnnia  andn  the  120th  Olymimd  (b.  c.  300), 
probably  bacaiue  the  battle  cf  Ipaiu,  B.  c.  SOI, 
gave  to  the  chnmogiBphen  a  conTeiuent  paoaa  to 
emuBOrate  the  artitte  of  dutmetion  then  ilire ;  it 
it,  therefiin,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Oephieodotiu  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  hia  bther  (Plin. 
zzzri.  4,  §  6),  and  therefore  alwayi  a  aeulptor  in 
bnmie  and  marble,  noTer,  ai  SiUig  (p.  144 )  etatea, 
a  paintar,  he  wai  at  first  emplsyed,  together  with 
hia  brother  Timarchni,  at  Athena  and  Xhebea  in 
lome  woriu  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statnea  of  the  Okntor  and  statraman  Ly^ 
eargas  (who  died  a.  c  823),  and  of  hia  three  tuoM, 
Abran,  Lycargna,  and  Lycophron,  which  wen 
probably  ordend  by  the  family  of  the  Batadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Eiechtheai  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pietares  on  the  walk  placed 
than  by  Abron.  (Pans.  i.  26.  S  6 ;  Plot  Kit. 
JT  OnU.  p.  S48.)  Sillig  conbonds  by  a  itcaBge 
mistake  the  picture  of  lameniaa  with  the  statoes  of 
Praxiteles'  laoa  (nitm^  and  dicdru  tiJAtfoi).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
diaooTered  lately  on  the  Acnpolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchna  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
Kmu(tlatt,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  Teiy  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordend  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  bene&etor,  b.  g,  307  (Psephism. 
ap.  Pbd.  Lt.  p.  852  i  Pans.  L  8.  S  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  ncinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Kars,  where  the  sens  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
flatoe  «f  Enyo  (Paua.  2.  a  g  S).  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  wbidi  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Paua.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  Pwiiir  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  Tulgate  KiS/ur),  probably  erected 
aeon  tHu  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Canander, 
B,  c.  316,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
cumd.  This  is  the  last  wodc  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  lemained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  B.  c  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  btiliiant  courts  of  the  succea- 
sots  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  iafemd  &om  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6^  he 
was  employed  at  Peigamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
hia  ttatoes  of  dirinitiea  four — L«tona,  Diana,  Aes- 
enlapiua,  and  Venus,  wera  admired  at  Rome  in 
taiiona  buildings.  (Plin.  /.  c)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distingnisSed  in  portiaitrscalpture,  especially 
of  philosophen  (Plin.  xxxir.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  compriaea  perhaps  all 
litaiaiy  people.  According  to  the  common  opinbn 
of  antiquarians  (Silli^.  L  e. ;  Meyer,  A'o<«  to 
Whdtelmaim,  L  e.  ;  Hirt,  GnchadUe  der  bildendai 
KUnMe,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  [advert.  Graectu,  c 
(2,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  umilar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  ch^tcr  does  not  apeak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 


ofall  (heaa  idle  people  teaethci^  U  foot  the  to»- 
ladiea  whoa  Ccphiaodotna  is  them  atatad  ta  haa* 
rspnaented,  are  ray  well  ksown  to  naaa  pni<ias»% 
— Uyro  or  Moeio  of  Bysantias,  math«  tt  dm 
tn^  poet  Homer  (who  fiooiished  &c3S4;  set 
Snidaa,  t. «,  'Otn^foi),  and  Anyta.     {.Ahvis,] 

All  the  woks  of  Ctqihisodataa  an  last.  Oa* 
only,  bat  one  of  the  nobleit,  the  Sympfags^ 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxri.  4.  {  6)  and  Tiaible  at  !■ 
tiBM  at  Pergaauia,  is  eoni^lerad  by  maiqr  atUr 
qnarians  aa  still  in  existfniw  in  an  iaiiarJM 
only,  but  a  rery  good  one,  the  oeMwated  ff 
of  two  wreatling  yooths  at  Ffeccnea.  (<9alL  S 
^Vnw«  Staiw,  iii.  tarr.  131, 122.)  WjnAtim— 
seems  to  haTcehaogsd  his  mind  about  its  meaoi^^ 
for  in  one  plaee  (GssdL  d.  Xumt,  ix.  3. 28}  be 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  wfaicfa  it  aas 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.3L  §  19)  be  takes  it  ts  he 
a  week  either  of  Cephisodotaa  sr  of  HeBodana; 
and  to  tlie  fcnner  artist  it  is  aacdbed  by  MaSs. 
{OoUeetau.  Statmar.  ^atigi.  tabw  29,  pu  31 ;  Meys. 
ia  lu  Nate  to  WincMmmm,  Gadt.  tUr  Mififw 
fiUuto,  ToL  i.  tP-  138,  304;  MiUler,  BaaA.d. 
AniaoL  %  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  iVefashfcw  Ar  a/fa 
Knail,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  tbia  opaaiaB  is  cm- 
tainly  more  probaUe  tiian  the  strai^p  idea  «( 
Hirt  {GfA.  d.  biUtmd.  Kwuie  b.  d.  Altem.  f.  187). 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  wodt  an  imititioii  af 
the  wrestlen  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxii.  8.  a.  Ul  J 
15),  which  were  no  gmip  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes  But  still  it  is  very  for  frosn  beiqg  me. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  ststnus  ds 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  altboogh  W^aK,ia 
his  able  article  respecting  these  maatcr-wasks 
[KnutblaU,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  rerin  that 
old  error  of  Winekefanann,  and  Kraniif  (Cj)wsiia»i 
dar  Hdiiaat,  toL  i.  pp.  414,  540)  adinita  it  as 
possible.  (Comp.  Welcker,  /Um  itfusns,  1*36, 
p.  264.)  Bat  they  ha*a  nothing  to  da  with 
the  worik  of  Cephisodotus,  becaoae  Pliny'k  wasds 
point  to  a  Teiy  difieient  repreaenlatioQ.  He  apesks 
of  "  digitia  Teous  corpori,  quam  maimori  imfnt' 
sis,"  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  ia  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  Thia  leaaon  ia  adTaneed 
also  by  Zannonl  {Gall,  di  Fima»,  iii.  p.  168, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  deniea  that  Cephiaodataa 
inrented  the  group,  persists  in  conaidenag  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletee.  The  **  altena 
in  terns  ^mplegraa  nobile"  (PUn.  azxn.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodonu  shewed  "  Pans  et  Olyavam 
luctantes."  Now  as  there  wen  but  two  feacas 
tymplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  aa 
amorooa  description,  that  of  Cephisodotaa  onld  nat 
beadifierentone,  but  represented  anameisuastdis 
of  two  indiriduols.  To  this  kind  then  beloags  a 
group  which  ii  shewn  by  ita  frequent  repetitioiia  fe> 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  andest 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  oaolest 
of  an  old  ^tyr  and  a  Hennaphrodite,  of  whiih 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dradea  moaeaa,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contahied  ia 
Bottiger's  Anh'dalogit  umd  JSTiuuf  (p.  165,  Ac.). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  ths 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [ll  U.] 

CEPHI'SOPHON  (Ki)4«ro4«r),  •  friwd  s( 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  alao  to  have  aided  bin 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (Aris- 
toph.  Aaa.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigas 
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■U  te  of  tfte  wiTM  of  Earipidei,  ythait  enm)^ 
li  tk«  MX  fan  •ometimM  been  aaoibed  to  thu 
nni&  Bat  the  itoiy  u  mon  tnni  snpicHMie  nvnn 
iki  daaee  of  any  meotimi  af  it  io  Ariitapham*, 
bImi,  iadec^  a  nnia  km*e  thonglrt,  it  In  alladed 
taia  the  A<g«  (1044).  We  cm  hudly  nppoee, 
hmticr,  that  Ae  eomie  poet  woold  have  denied 
Mii»lf  the  iJwmre  of  a  mora  dittiiict  ootka  of 
(hi  kle,  had  it  been  nally  tme,  eqieeially  fa  the 
lltmiftirmmim  ud  the  Pngik  (Compb  Har- 
tof,  £W^  larfihihn,  L  p.  164,  Ac,  and  the  pu- 
j^t  then  refcRcd  to.)  [E.S.] 

CEPHISSUS  (KD^unrfc),  the  diTinily  of  the 
ant  Cephi— n,  i«  deeeribed  at  a  eon  of  Pontiu 
mi  ThiliMi,  and  the  fttber  of  Diogeneia  and 
Naanm,  viio  ii  tbeicfon  called  Qpliiiiai.  (Hy- 
pa.  PaL  Pme£ ;  Apollod.  iii.  &.  M  i  Or.  MtL 
a.  US,  fa.)  He  ^d  an  altnr  in  eomiMn  with 
ha,  the  Njnpha,  and  Aehelooa,  in  the  temple  of 
AapkiuMi  Bear  Orapoa.  (Pau.  i.  S4.  $  2.)  [I^&] 

CffHR£N  (Ka^p^v)  is  the  nanw,  aeeoiding 
k  Diadana,  ef  the  Egyptfan  king  tHodi  Hendotiu 
ob  Chephim.  Ha  waa  the  bnther  and  ueeeMot 
rfCheept,  wheae  example  df  tynuinj  he  followed, 
■4  ha3t  the  Meond  pyramid,  •mailer  than  that  of 
Chtafe,  by  the  eompohwiy  hbonr  of  hi*  nibjecta. 
Hit  mign  ia  aid  to  hare  buted  56  yean.  The 
yjuukli,  u  Diodonia  telle  u,  were  meant  for  the 
taabief  the  nyal  bnilden ;  bnt  the  people,  groan- 
iig  tader  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  np  the 
Mia.  md  therefore  both  the  kinga  aocceaairely 
Wiad  their  irieDda  to  bary  them  elaewhere  in 

■  nmuked  ginTe.  In  Hendotoi  it  b  aaid  that 
lie  Egyptiana  as  hated  the  memory  of  theae 
tntkna,  that  they  cafled  the  pyiamida,  not  by 
*Bt  Moea,  bat  by  that  of  Philition,  a  ahephetd 
*he  at  that  time  fed  hia  flocka  near  the  place. 
Wa  an  told  by  Diodoraa  that,  according  to  aome 
■■•I  Ilia,  Chealiee  (the  Cheopa  of  Herodotoa)  waa 
Mcaedad  by  hie  «d»  Chabnria,  whicb  name  ia  per- 
hfaosly  laather  feim  of  Cephren.     In  the  letter 

■  vUck  Syseaioa,  biaJiop  of  the  African  Ptolemaia, 
laneaacea  to  hia  brother  biahopa  hia  aentence  of 
'maaminication  against  Andronicat,  the  preaident 
•f  Libfa,  Cephnn  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  as 
■^oiiniB  tyrant,  with  Phalaria  and  Sennacherib. 
(Benin.  137,  138 1  Diod.  i  64;  Synca.  J^niL 
*)  {E.  E.] 

_CER  {K^f\  the  peiaonified  neceaaity  of  death 
~ '  >  or  K4^  Aavdrois).  The  poaaa^  in  the 
Bit  poens  in  which  the  Kip  or  Kiyct  appear 
aa  ical  peneniBeationa,  are  not  Tory  nomeroas  [II. 
a.  392,  m.  454,  xriii.  S3&),  and  in  most  cases  the 
*aid  nay  be  taken  as  a  common  noon.  The 
I'inl  bm  aeaas  to  allude  to  the  Tarioos  modes  of 
';iag  wUch  Homer  (/JL  zii  326)  pronounces  to 
^  ff^  and  may  be  a  natnral,  sudden,  or  violent 
'•ttk.  ((ML  xL  171,  tie.,  398,  &c)  The  Kqpai 
n  deaoihed  aa  ibrmidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
'■'cnae  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hsdca,  {IL  u.  859,  iii.  454  |  Otm.  410,  xiv. 
"^•)  The  Kiffief,  although  no  linng  being  can 
^•pe  (hen,  hare  yet  no  absolute  power  orer  the 
ofeofinea:  they  are  nnder  Zeua  and  the  gods, 
**a  can  atop  them  in  their  courae  or  hurry  tliem 
*•  [IL  xiL  402,  xviiL  115,  it.  11 ;  CW.  li.  397.) 
snn  nanala  themaclTea  may  for  a  time  prevent 
tWr  aMaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
J»*  4e  like.  (//.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
Hde  the  Kqptt  wander  about  with  Eria  and  Cy- 
"*■<■  in  bloody  garmcnta,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wmaded  m>d  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  foot.  (IL  xriii.  585,  Ac.)  Aecodilig  to  H«- 
siod,  with  whom  the  K^fxi  aasnms  a  more  definita 
form,  they  are  the  dan^ters  of  Nyz  and  aiatan  o{ 
the  Moerae,  and  pnnish  men  for  their  Crimea. 
(FibH^L  211,  317;  Pans.  T.  !».$  ].)  Their  iear- 
fnl  appfsianre  in  battle  ia  deacribed  by  Heaiod. 
(Sou.  Htm.  249,  tut.)  They  an  mentioned  by 
later  wtiten  together  with  the  Erinnyea  aa  the 
goddeaaea  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aeach> 
SfL  1065)  cempL  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c.) 
Bpidemie  diaeases  an  sometimes  penonified  aa 
K4pat.  (Orph.  Hym».  ziiL  12,  IxvL  4,  Xatt.  vii. 
6  ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  8.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  {9te^t 
Ktpofutt),  aichbiahop  of  Tanromeninm  in  Sicily 
daring  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1129 — 11 53),  waa 
anativa  of  thia  townor  of  aplaoa  in  ita  immediate 
vieiBily.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  gnat  number  of 
hmniliea,  which  an  aoid  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  pndnctiona  of  hia  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  theae  homiliea  wen  published  by  Fianciacus 
Seoms  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  •  Latin  venion 
and  notes.  Then  an  still  many  mon  extant  in 
manuaeripL     (Fabric.  BAL  Orate,  id.  p.  208,  Ac.) 

CE'RB£RUS(KipCapei),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hadea,  ia  mentioned 
as  eany  aa  the  Homeric  poems,  but  aimply  aa  "  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerbemaw  (II.  viii. 
368,  Od.  xi.  62a)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  Btat  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  {Tlmg.  311) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
I«ter  writen  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
duce  heeds,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  rf  the  heads  of  varions  snakes  (Apol- 
lod. ii.  5.  g  12;  Enrip.  Hm.  fur.  24,  611 ;  Vitg. 
Am.  vi  417;  Or.  MM.  iv.  449.)  Some  poeU 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-beiided. 
(Herat  Oarm.  H.  13.  84 ;  Txets.  ad  Iftofk.  678 ; 
Senec  Han.  fitr.  784.)  The  place  when  Corbenis 
kept  watch  was  aeoording  to  soma  ait  the  month 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  othen  at  the 
gates  of  Hadea,  into  which  he  admitted  the  ahadea, 
but  never  let  them  out  amin.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KapKiSai).  I.  A  poet,  philoso 
pher,  and  le^iidator  for  his  native  city,  Me^opolit. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  deiufa  be  re-' 
corded  in  aome  Meliambic  linea.  (Diog.  Ijiert.  vi. 
76.J)  He  ia  mentuned  and  cited  by  Atbenaena 
(viii.  p.  347,  e.,  xiL  554,  d.)  and  Stobaaua  (iv. 
43,  Iviii.  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  hooka  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hephaeat.  ap.  Plat.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
L,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  {Y.H.tm.  20)  re- 
Utea  that  Cercidaa  died  ezpreaaing  hia  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagons  of  the  philoaophera,  Hecataeua  of 
the  historians,  Olympna  of  tne  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  theae  four  sciences.  He  aj^iears 
to  be  the  same  penon  aa  Cercidaa  the  Anadian, 
who  ia  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  thoaa 
Oreeka,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  coimption, 
enahived  their  atates  to  Philip.  {U»  Canm.  p.  324; 
aee  the  nply  of  Polybina  to  thia  accniation,  xvii. 
14.) 

3.  A  Hegalopolitan,  who  waa  employed  by 
Atatua  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonns  Doaon  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  B.  c  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  hod  ancceeded  in  hia  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thouaand  Megolnpolitana  in  the  army 
which  Antigonua  led  into  Loconia,  B.C.  222.  (Polyb. 
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iL  48 — 50.  65.)  He  may  hare  been  >  deecen- 
dant  of  the  preoedmg,  bat  on  thii  point  we  hare 
no  infonnatioD.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  plebeian 
Iitttatia  gens. 

1.  Q.  LuTATiDR  C.  P.  C.  N.  Cisco,  connil  with 
K.  Manliui  Torqnatui  Atticus,  B.  c.  241,  in  which 
year  the  fint  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Tictory  of  C.  Lutatios  Catulus  at  the  Aegates. 
Cereo  is  called  by  Zonanu  (riii.  1 7)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.f.  C.  n.  Zonanu  also  says,  that  Cereo  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  afiiiin  of  the  ishind  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  F»- 
lisd  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
onlcnown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  in&tnated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  hnd  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cereo  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Lit.  xxz.  44,  Epit.  15;  Eutrop.  iL 
28  ;  Oros.  IT.  11  ;  Polyb.  i.  65 ;  Zonar.  Tiii.  18.) 
Cereo  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.     (Fast.  Capit) 

2.  Cn.  LuTATius  Cbrco,  one  of  the  Sto  arohas- 
•adors  sent  to  Alexandria,  a  c  173.  (Lit.  xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obrerse  the  name  Cbrco  with  the  head  of 
Palhis,  and  on  the  rererse  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
andosed    within  a   wreath  made   of   oak-learea. 


The  roTerse  probably  refers  to  the  rictory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  wliich  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cercones  as  well  as  the  Catnli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (EckheL  t. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES   (K//»Mnr.j),  droll    and  thierish 

?iomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles, 
heir  number  is  commonly  stilted  to  hare  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts,—either  Olus  and  Eurjbatus,  Sillus  and 
Triballus,  Pasaalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulns  and 
Atlanlus,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  s.  vv. ; 
SchoL  ad  iMcioM.  AUa.  4 ;  Tietx.  CUL  t.  75.) 
Diodorus  (ir,  31),  bowerer,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  ot  Ccreopes.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
Prj."'"''"  '•y  '"'■^  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  ogain.  (Tictx.  ad  Lymph.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearajuM,  was  Thermopyhie  (Herod.  viL 
^Ib),  but  the  comic  poem  KipKvwt,,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oo- 
^^.'J^  /"i^  *''^™"  °''"'"  transferred  them 
^rf  Phh^  "^  •■  v'-  ^^^S""),  or  the  islands 
^Cereope.  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 

'•«■  S  10  i  Hullmann,  ZfcCytAy.e/C«my. 


CEREALIS. 

1824  t   Rigler,  D»  Hercah  at  Cmap^  OolofM^ 
1825,  &e.  4ta.)  [U  8.] 

CERCOPS  (K^fin4).  I.  One  of  the  akksl 
Orphic  poets,  osUed  a  Pythagorean  by  CleBai  sf 
Alexandria  (Straa.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  162$)  lad 
Cicero  {de  NaL  Dtor.  i.  38),  was  said  by  E|iijieaes 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  "  the  Deaoent  to  Hades  (4  w 
'AiSou  KordCwnf ),  which  seem*  to  hare  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  Lc) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodieos  cf  tisssss, 
or  Herodicus  of  Perinthus,  or  Orpheus  of  Caaanik 
(Suidas,  >.  V.  '0,>^f.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Ceroops  (Clan.  Alex. 
'.  c)  the  Orphic  Itpit  Kiyot  whidi  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Theasaly,  aad  wss  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  ( Fabric  BU.  Grmt, 
L  pp.  161,  &C.,  172;  Bode,  Gach.  dar  Efiii. 
DidtOaaut  der  HtUatm,  p.  125,  Ite.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  cootempocary  and  rival  af 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  the  aadw  tl 
an  epic  poem  called  "  Ai^gimina,'*  wkidh  is  siss 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  ImBrt.  a.  46  ;  Atkea. 
xi.  p.  503  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  1. 1  3 ;  coopL  AB«iini% 
f.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCTON  {K»tm6mr),  >  aon  of  Paaeidse  kys 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  aecardiagly  a  hS- 
brother  of  Triptoleraus.  (Pana.  L  14.  §  1.)  Otken 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestns.  (Uygu.  Ml  3&> 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwdt  ol  Beasis  is 
Attica.  (Pint.  TVs.  11;  Or.  Mel.  vii.  439)  H« 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  fw  his  anehy  iswvA 
his  daughter  Alope  [ALors]  and  all  who  itAstd 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  uafacn4 
and  slain  by  1  heseu*.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  3.)  Aa- 
other  personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentionej  by 
Pausanias.  (riii.  5.  g  3 ;  comp.  AGAmDix.)  [L.S.] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  uumsissilil 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titss. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Sanaritsas  m 
mount  Oerixim ;  orertan  Idomaea,  and  took  He- 
bron ;  made  an  unsucceaaiul  night  attack  so  tks 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  heU 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jen» 
lem.  (Joseph.  B.J.  iilLi  32,  ir.  9.  J  9,  ri-  2. 
§§5,  6;  e.  4.  5  3.)  [P- &] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS^  ANI'aUS,  eai 
consul  designatui  in  A.  D.  65,  and  proposed  m  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  I^'s  coo^iisty. 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nen  ss  quitUy 
as  pouible  at  the  public  expense.  (Tab  J**-  ^• 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  cnnaa  wi" 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  nnder  Neroll  ■► 
picions,  was  condemned,  and  anticipated  kis  we 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  b"'^*} 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  beln;es 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentalns.(A.s.S!'') 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condnnnatioB  was  s 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  eapertr  is  ■ 
paper  left  by  MelU,  who  had  been  coodoeaeds 
little  before ;  but  the  paper  was  generally  bdin"  i 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Amt.  iri.  17.)      [P-  S-]      1 

CEREA^LIS,  CIVICA,  aRoman  senator  wK 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  pot  to  death  by  ^ 
mitian,  shortly  before  a.  d.  90.  (Suet  Di»  ■•l 
Tac  Affrie.  42.^  [P-  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Reman  poet,  «»- 
temporary  with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Msrtisl, 
by  both  of  whom  ho  is  addressed  as  an  intwsle 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  fisola 
(Plin.  Epin.  ii.  19;  Martial,  EfV-  x>- 1^)  C'^^ 
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CERBA'LIS  or  CEBTA'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 
Ittau  genera],  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vofaoan,  is  fint  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  Sth 
hgion,  under  Vettini  Bolanni,  in  Britain,  when  he 
«■•  deflated  by  the  Britieh  ininrgenti  under  Boa- 
dioei,A.D.61. (Tac^aa.xir.32.]  When Veepoiian 
Kl  ip  hii  claim  to  the  tmpire  (a.  d.  69),  Petiliiu 
CeRilii  etcaped  £rom  Rome  and  jcaned  hia  aimj 
ia  Italy  under  Antoniua,  and  was  made  one  of  hu 
geaoilL  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
canky,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
gnienls,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
avngh.  He  inifered  a  defeat  in  a  ikirmish  be- 
aeaih  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  fallowing  year, 
k  ns  Knt  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppreu  the  revolt  of 
Cirilia,  in  which  he  was  completely  succciaful. 
fCiriLis.]  While  hdding  this  comsiand,  ha  was 
Hiieited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
Dooitian'i  object  was  portly  to  gain  reputation  by 
iaidiiag  the  victory  arhich  Ceiealis  had  secured, 
but  chidy  to  seize  the  empire.  Ceiealis,  however, 
Uaf^ud  off  the  leqoeat,  as  being  the  foolish  &ncy 
rfa  hsT.    (Tac.  JliU.  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

1u  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
tOBHikr  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
vliicli  he  was  active  and  raooeaifal.  He  conqoered 
I  great  part  of  the  Brigantei,  and  called  out  the 
taknu  of  .igrieola.  (Tac  Ayr.  8, 17.)  Aa  a  eom- 
Bsadtr  he  was  eneiKetK>  but  laah.  (See  especially 
TK.£a<.ir.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CKREA'LIUS  {Ktftdiues),  apoet  <rf  the  Greek 
Aathokigy,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Ihrte  (pigmms  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
{i*aL  a.  p.  34.^),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
cisn  gsmes,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  giam- 
Buians  who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
M  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
nl,  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  9.] 

CERES.      (DlMBTKR.] 

CERINTHUS  (KijpwSot),  jmUbly  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
k  lias  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
•od  othen.  The  fiithen  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
nska  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
fni  then  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
Boay.  He  haa  been  universally  plaosd  in  the  list 
<f  hstetica,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
txight  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
Mied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  Accuding  to  Epi- 
flmias,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  Theodoret 
(Htmt  FaiaL  lib.  ii.)  aaaerta,  that  he  studied 
phibaophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
f'O,  that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  nnbihed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  lubse- 
qooitly  held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
•doptMl  while  he  linia  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
•pat  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
<l«t  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanins  that  he 
I^opagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  nxonnteied  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
»lera,  Csciareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
^^""•i  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
^oi  at  Ephesns  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  maimer  of  his 
Math. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  hii  lystem  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caius, 
■nd  Dionyiius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
atharangh  Onoatie }  while  Caim  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribs  to  him  a  gvsa  and  aensnal  Chiliasm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticiun. 
If  it  bs  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Jadaiaing  sects,  as  Neauder  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosopby  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus's  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elsmenta  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  teat 
grossncss.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mentian  it  aa  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthos  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  MiUennarianim,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thoa 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Cains,  IKonyaius,  and  Epiphanins,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulars :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pi^ 
sided  one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  £ur  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angela  existed  in  the  pleroiHa, 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  aSaira  of 
this  worid  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  aon  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary ganeiatiofi,  but  distmgaished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Henoe  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  aras  baptised  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
tcended  from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  vrith  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  world,  and  wronght 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  hho.  When  Jeans  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  iudoism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  tlia  Jewish  law  was  biixling  upon  Christians  in 
a  L-ertain  mme,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  waa 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  rosurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  when  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thouaond 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  aa 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  port  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  ha  rgtcUd 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  ali  Paul's 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  rehite,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  "  liet  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within." 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  hia 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.    (Walch,  Entmtrfdtr 
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denAidUe  der  Aetorewo,  toI.  L  >  Nrander,  Kir- 
tJttngndMUt,  ToL  i  pnit  2;  Moiheim,  ItaHtal. 
Hut,  OirM.  Mtgar,,  and  hii  Cammenl.  d»  Htbiu 
Ckrisiiaitormm  ante  CmalamL  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cmnik 
«M  Judauireader  Ckrut,  in  his  Bik.  fir  Krilik 
Hud  Etegem  dtt  N.  T.  toL  L  ;  Panlui,  Hatoria 
Cerinlki,  in  his  Introduetiam  m  N.  T.  capHa  §eUe- 
(iora ;  Ludner,  Hiitory  ef  Htntia,  Worki,  ToL 
ir^  4to.  edition.)  [8.  D.] 

CEROESSA  {litpitna),  a  danghter  of  Zens  by 
lo,  and  bom  on  the  spot  where  Byantium  was 
arterwaids  built.  She  was  brought  op  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  beoune  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byi.  <.  v.  Bi/jVtrnav.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Aigos  had  some 
ahan  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byiantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (MiiUer, 
Dor.  i.  6. 1  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  a.  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longns,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirins  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  receiTed  their  city  into  surrender.  (Liv.  viiL 
37;  Died,  zriii.  26 ;  Lir.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Dwd.  znii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  eqnitnm  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabitts  Maximos  in  315,  and  fbnght  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  withont  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.    (Liv.  iz.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (KtpntKtmp),  waa  sod  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  &  c  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisades  and  Amodocns,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  afiairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Enboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  &mily,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  port  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chenonesus,  Ceisobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  e.  ArMoer. 
pp.  623,  &C.,  674,  &c.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
baTe  fawn  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  B.C. 
357,  diongh  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  XTi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  (de  Pae.  p.  163,  d. 
f»)  yip  tXtatt  ^ttrs  KffxroCAcirrqi',  «.  t.  A.)  so 
decisire  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sig^t,  and  as  Clinton  (on  &  c  356)  seems 
to  think  it.  (Comp.  Thirlwall's  Grttee,  Toi.  t.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  tfane  aftor  the  cession  of  the 
Chenonesus,  Cersobleptes  continned  to  court  assi- 
duously the  fiiTour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
sqnadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceired,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  tht  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  bat 
unsuccessfhlly,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant.  (Dem.  o.  AruUxr.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[CHAniDKMUs.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cenobleptes  had 
T>«en  neaotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chenonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 


in  eonaequenoe  of  the  refhasl  of  AmaAvna  to  aOev 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  Bat  atut 
the  pausing  of  the  decree  aboTe-mentioaied,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptea,  and  in  b.c.25.! 
made  a  sneceasiul  expedition  into  Thrace,  niDed  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  cuuutiy,  and  bna^t  a«ay 
a  son  of  CersoUeptes  aa  a  hortage.  (Dem.  O^mtk. 
i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isoci.  PUL  p.  86,  c  ;  Aeack  ab 
FaU.  Leg.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  ud  Philip  in  B.  c  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptos  ^ain  involved  in  hostilities  with  i^ 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  &ct  waa  absent  in  Thoee 
when  the  second  Athenian  embasay  arrived  at 
Pella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  -~'''— ~  ti3 
he  had  completely  conquered  Ceraobleplea.  (Dna, 
<fe Fo/s. Z^.  pp. 390,  391,  deCor.  f.US;  Ae«:b. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  pp^  29,  40,  &c)  In  tbe  cause  ti  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptea  seems  to  have  iec»- 
veied  strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  tiw  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorns,  penisted  in  his  aiacki 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  HeUe^mot.  AeeordB^j, 
in  B.C.  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  hia, 
defeated  him  in  several  battle*,  and  reduced  hisi 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi  71; 
Bp.  PUL  ad  AH.  ap.  Dem.  ff.  160,  161 ;  Dot 
dt  Chen.  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVATIIUS  PRCCULUa     [Paocmn.] 
CERVIDIUS  SCAE-VOLA.     [Scakvols.] 
CERYX   (K)jpi/(),  an   Attic  km,  a  saai  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  &an  whom    tlie  fieatlj 
fiunily  of  the  Ceiyces  at  Athens  derired  their  ntigin. 

(Pans.  i.  38.  $3)  (L.&] 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Basses,  p.  472, L] 
CESTIA'NUS,  asnniame  whidi  ocean  sai  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gena,  but  is  not  aea- 
tioned  in  any  ancient  anitor.    [Plaktobico.] 

CE'STIUa  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  pecseaa 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  an  all  the  same :  sue 
in  the  oration  fiir  Flaccus,  a.  c  59  (c  1 3),  aaethci 
(C.  Cestina)  in  a  letter  to  Atticua,  B.  c  51  («<  Jo. 
V.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  jrui^m  ia  a.  c 
44,  who,  he  aays,  refused  a  province  from  AntosT. 
{Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  hut  belonged  to  the  aii» 
tociatical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  sane 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  ■.  c  4& 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  CasTiim,  snmamed  HACBno^ncvs,  sa  ac- 
count of  his  having  fbrmerty  served  in  ibcedeaui, 
was  a  native  of  Pemsia,  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  io  B.  c.  41,  he  set  fire  to  his 
house,  which  occasioned  the  oonil^;iatiaai  of  tiw 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  aad  laprd 
into  the  flames.  (Apjaan,  B.  C.  y.  49 ;  VeO.  Pal. 
iL  74.) 

3.  CasTiuR  Oalluo.    [Qallus.] 

4.  CasTius  PaocuLua,  accused  of  lepetaBdae. 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.   (Tac.  Atm.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  CasTius  SavKRUS,  an  infimioas  inlarsaer 
under  Nero.   (Tac  HaL  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  diiefly  remarkable  oa  ac- 
count of  ito  connexion  with  two  mosinneBts  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestiua  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cee- 
tins,  both  of  which  an  still  remaining.  This  bcidcc 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  ne 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writen  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Oallna,  ia  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improhaUs  thai 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empint  its 
erection  ia  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic     The  Pyramid  of  Cestiua,  which  vas 
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*ej  ti  *  bniU-plaea,  itanda  near  the  Porta  Oatt- 
taaM,  and  |Mit  rf  it  u  within  and  part  vithont  the 
«ill<  of  Anrelian.  From  an  inacription  upon  it 
va  are  told,  that  it  waa  erected,  in  accordance 
vith  a  testamentarr  proTiaion,  fat  C.  Ceatina,  the 
■m  of  Lndoa,  who  had  been  Epnlo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bone  of  the  pleha,  and  one  of  the  aeren  Epolonea ; 
aad  &om  another  inacription  on  it,  in  which  the 
■amea  of  H.  Valerina  MeaaaOa  Conrinua  and  M. 
Agiippa  occur,  we  leani,  that  it  waa  built  in  the 
logn  of  Angnatna.  Whether  thi*  C.  Ceatina  ia  to 
he  identified  with  one  of  the  peraona  of  thia  name 
Bcntianed  by  Cicero  [aee  above,  No.  1],  aa  aome 
mdem  wiiteia  hare  aappoaed,  cannot  be  deter- 
msed. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestitu  occnra  on  two  coini, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanda ;  but  who  theaa 
tm  penona  were  ia  qoite  nneertain.  A  apecimen 
af  one  of  theae  coina  ia  given  below :  the  obverae 
Rprcaenta  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant'a 
dnn,  the  levene  a  aeUa  eoinlia  with  a  helmet  on 
the  lap  of  it.    (Edkhel,  T.  p.  169.) 
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L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  tanght 
riietocic  at  Rome  a  few  yeara  before  the  commence- 
Bant  of  the  Chriatian  era.  He  wu  chiefly  cele- 
hratad  on  account  of  the  dedamationa  which  he 
via  wont  to  deliver  in  plaeea  of  public  reaort  in 
nflj  to  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
aot  Qimitilian  apeaka  of  him  with  any  reapect.  No 
fagnent  of  hia  worka  haa  been  preaerved.  (Hien>- 
njB.  op.  CStroa.  £ii«9&.  ad  OL  cxci. ;  Senec  Con- 
tnt.  iii.  piaef.,  Smator.  viL ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  g  20 ; 
Mejer,  Onior.  Bomaa.  Fmgm.)  [W.  R.] 

CETUE'OUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiimily 
•f  the  Cornelia  gene.  The  family  waa  of  old  date. 
Jhey  aeem  to  hare  kept  up  on  old  fiishion  of  weap- 
ing  their  arma  bare,  to  which  Honioe  alludea  in 
the  worda  cmcMt  C^hegi  (An  PmU  fiO) ;  and 
I^an  (iL  543)  deacribea  the  aaaociate  of  Catiline 
(aee  No,  8]  thna,  eztertiqae  mamu  txKiaa  Celhtgi. 

1.  M.  CoRNBiius  M.  r.  M.  N.  CirHsoua,  waa 
cirula  aedile  in  &  c:  213,  and  pontifez  maximna 
>»  the  aime  year  npon  the  death  of  L.  Lentnlua; 
pnetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
miior  in  209  with  P.  Semproniua  Tuditanns ;  and 
eoninl  with  the  aame  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
'■<*'  year  be  commanded  aa  proconanl  in  Ciaolpine 
^M,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintiliua  Varna  he 
Bcfcated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
P>Utd  him  to  quit  Italy.     He  died  in  B.  c.  196 

^  (IJT.  XXV.  2,  41,  xxvu.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
Hie  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Enniua 
pve  him  the  aame  of  Suadae  medtiUa  (ap.  Cic. 
^^9'.  14;  comp.jBn><.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
"fen  to  him  aa  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
•f  Utin  worda.  (EpitL  ii.  2.  116,  An  PoUt.  50, 
Id  Schd.  ad  foe.) 

2.  C.  CoaNiLius  L.  r.  H.  n.  Cetheous,  com- 
manded in  Spain  aa  proconsul  in  b.  c.  200,  before 
^  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  hia  absence 
■*  exhibited  the  gamea  with  great  magnificence. 
I*-  c  199.)    As  consul  (&  c.  197;,  he  defeated 


the  Inaubriana  and  Cenonumians  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
warda  the  cloae  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
luBtmm,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
A&icanns  and  Minncius  Rnftis  to  mediate  between 
Maainiaaa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  zxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii  7,  27—80,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  CoKNiLius  U  r.  P.  N.  CKTHsaua,  cumie 
aedile  in  B.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  Unds.  (Liv.  zzxix.  7, 23,  xU  18; 
Val.  Max.  L  I.  §  12 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xiii,  13.  a.  27 ! 
Pint.  Num.  22 ;  Liv.  x1.  38,  zlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  CoRNiLius  CsTUKOus,  pToetor  in  184 
B.  c     (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  89.) 

5.  M.  CoRNBLiua  C.  r.  C.  n.  Cbthxous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c.  171  aa  one  of  a  eommisaion  into  Cis- 
alpine Oaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassias 
Longinua  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
trimnvir  coloniae  deducendae,  in  order  to  phmt  an 
additional  body  of  dtisens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Ut.  xliiL  1,  17,  Bpit.  46.) 

6.  L.  C0RNIU.ID8  Cbthxodb,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  1 49)  by  L. 
Scriboniua  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Oalba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  shives.  (Liv.  EpU,  49  ;  Cic  da 
Om.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  Alt.  zil  5.) 

7.  P.  CoHNKLiusCKTHaouii,  a  friend  of  Marina, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60  &2,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  lite  and  utter  want 
of  fliith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus' 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3 ;  Plat  LrniuU.  5, 
6  ;  oomp.  Cic  pro  GuaU.  31.) 

8.  C.  CoRNBLiuB  Cbthcqds,  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  Hia  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  yonUi  (Cic  pro  SuU.  25) ;  the  heavy  debta 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  dea- 
perate  political  attempt;  and  before  he  waa  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
CatiUne.  (b.  c  63.)  When  his  chief  kft  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  fint  speech,  Cethegns  staid  behind 
under  the  orden  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tudiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggera  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (maaus  vaana  Cetiegi,  Lucan,  ii.  543 ;  comp. 
Cic  ta  Oati  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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CatniiM^  deputiiR,  had  fallen  to  him  inatad  of 
Jjentoltti,  it  i>  more  than  pouible  that  Rome 
would  have  b«en  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  beat 
citizena  murdered.  (Sail.  Cat  17,  46 — 50,  55 ; 
Cic.  w  Cat.  iiL  3,  5 — 7,  pro  SM.  6,  25,  &C.,  poH 
Rtd.  m  Sat.  4,  fm  Domo,  24 ;  Appian,  B.  C  it 
2—5,  At,  IS.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kii0{X  lord  of  Tiachia,  waa  connected 
by  friendahip  with  Heiadea.  He  waa  the  fiither 
of  Hippnaos,  who  fell  in  battle  fighUng  oa 
the  ally  of  Heraclea.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
fte.)  According  to  othen,  Ceyz  waa  a  nephew  of 
Heraclea,  who  boilt  for  him  the  town  of  Trachia. 
MuUer  (/Air.  it  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3.  §  5)  aoppoaea 
that  the  marriage  of  Cejz  and  hia  connexion  with 
Heraclea  were  aubjecta  of  ancient  poema.     [  L.  Sl] 

CHA'BRIAS  (XaCf>/«),  the  Athenian  general, 
makea  hia  firat  appearance  in  hiatoiy  aa  the  auo- 
ceaaor  of  Iphiciatea  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c.  393,  aooording  to 
Diodonu  (zit.  93),  who  plaeea  it,  howerer,  at 
leaat  a  year  too  aoon,  ainoe  it  waa  in  392  that 
Iphicratea,  jret  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.  (See  Xen.  HM.  iv.  8.  §  34 ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen.  HdL  ir.  5.  §  19.)  In  B.  c  388,  on  hia  way 
to  Cyprua  to  aid  Engoiaa  againat  the  Persiana, 
Chabrua  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  aa 
ambaacade  a  deciaiTe  TJetoiy  orer  the  Spartana, 
who  loat  their  commander  Oorgopaa  in  the  en- 
gagemenL  The  conaeqaence  of  hia  aucceaa  waa, 
that  the  Atheniana  were  delirered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  aubjected 
team  Aegina  by  the  Spartana  and  Aeginetana. 
(Xen.  UtU.  T.  1.  §  10,  &c ;  comp.  ir.  8.  g  24  ; 
Polyoen.  iii.  10  ;  Dem.  e.  I^.  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  B.  c.  378  he  waa  joined  with  Timotheua  and 
Calliatiatua  in  the  command  of  the  foreea  which 
were  deapatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebea  against 
Ageailaua,  and  it  waa  in  the  eourae  of  thia  cam- 
paign that  he  adapted  for  the  firat  time  that 
manceoTre  for  which  he  became  ao  celebnted, — 
ordering  hia  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
apeara  pointed  againat  the  enemy  and  their  ahielda 
Rating  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  waa  a  fbnnidable 
one,  and  the  Spartana  did  not  Tentnre  to  chaige. 
A  atatne  waa  af^rwanla  erected  at  Athena  to 
Chabriaa  in  the  poature  above  deacribed.  (Xen. 
Hal  V.  4.  §  84,  &C. ;  Died.  xr.  32,  33;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1  (  Dem.  c.  Lept.  L  c  ;  Ariat.  flfcrt.  iii.  10.  §  7.) 
It  waa  perhapa  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  ofler  of  Acoria,  king  of  Egypt,  to  act  aa 
general  of  the  mercenariea  in  hia  aervioe  againat 
the  Peraiana :  the  Atheniana,  bowerer,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonatiance  of  Phanabozua.  (Diod. 
XT.  29.)  But  other  diatinetion  awaited  him,  of  a 
leas  equirocal  nature,  and  in  the  aenrice  of  hia  own 
eonnby.  The  Lacedaemoniana  had  aentoutPolIia 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ahipa  to  cut  off  from  Athena  her 
■nppliea  of  com,  Chabriaa,  being  appointed  to  act 
againat  him  with  more  than  80  triremea,  proceeded 
to  bealege  Naxoa,  and,  the  Lacedaemoniana  coming 
up  to  reUere  it,  a  battle  enaued  (Sept.  9,  B.  v. 
876),  in  which  the  Atheniana  gained  a  decisire 
and  important  tietory, — the  firat  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ahipa  aince  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
According  to  Diodonu,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  eaaily  deatnyed, 
had  not  Chabriaa  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arainuaae  to  look  before  ererything  to  the  aar- 
'"''i  A'*  "*"  "*"  *™"  *•  wreeka.  (Xen.  tfeO. 
T.  «.  M  60,  61 5   Diod.  XT.  34,  35  j  Polyaen.  iii 


1 1  ;  Dem.  e.  Arithxr.  p.  686  ;  PlnL  Floe,  t, 
CamSL  19,  <U  CHor.  Atk.  7)  In  B.  a  371k 
Chabriaa  waa  joined  with  Iphiciate*  and  Calfiatni-  | 
toa  in  the  command  of  the  foroea  deatined  bt  ' 
Coreyta  [aee  p.  577,  b.]  ;  and  eoily  in  368  he  M 
the  Athenian  troopa  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  ia 
reaisting  at  the  lathmna  the  aeeond  invaaiaii  of  the 
Pdoponnesna  by  Epaminondaa,  and  repolaed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he, made  on  Ccoalh. 
(Xen.  IfeU.  TiL  1.  g§  15—19  ;  Diod.  xr.  68,  $9; 
Paoa.  ix.  15.)  Two  yean  after  this,  B.  c  366,  be 
waa  inrolred  with  Calliatratna  in  the  itwuaatiiia 
of  having  canaed  the  loaa  of  Oropaa  to  Athesa 
[CALLnTRATin,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  c  Mad. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  aoggesta,  that  thia  nay 
Bave  been  the  oocaaiou  on  which  he  waa  deScnd- 
ed  by  Phito,  aoeording  to  the  anecdote  ia  Div- 
genea  Laertiua  (iiL  24) — a  anggeation  vbidi  daei 
not  prednde  na  from  anppoiing,  that  it  waa  aba 
the  oeeaaion  referred  to  by  Ariatotle,  ( Alatl  ia.  Id 
g  7 ;  aee  Clint,  fait  il  p.  396,  note  w,  oad  sab 
anno  395 ;  comp.  Did,  <f  AmL  a.  e.  avrlrif'-'S 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompaa,  we  hear  that 
Chabriaa  was  ever  bat  too  glad  to  enter  on  aay 
foreign  aerrice,  not  only  becauae  it  gave  him  nwra 
opportnnity  to  gratify  hia  loxurioaa  propenaitiea, 
but  abo  £(Dm  the  jealonay  and  onnoyanoe  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Atheaa 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  eariy  in  B.  c.  361,  Bking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos,  king  air 
Egypt,  who  waa  in  rebellion  againat  Peraia.  The 
king^  army  of  meroenoriea  waa  rntniated  to  Age- 
silans,  who  however  deserted  his  canse  for  that  of 
Nectanabia,  while  Chabriaa  remained  bithiiil  ts 
hia  firat  engagement.  On  the  coone  and  resolta  of 
the  war  there  ia  a  atnmge  diacrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  aide,  and 
Diodorua  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  of.  Atimu  x& 
p.532,b.;  Nep.  Otoir.  8;  Xvn.Apti.;  PIuL^i^a. 
37;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93;  Weaaeling,  ad  Ice.)  Abnit 
&C.  358  Chabriaa  was  arnt  to  auoceed  Athenedona 
oa  commander  in  Thrace ;  but  he  arrived  with  «It 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  waa  that  Chaiidenia 
renounced  the  treaty  ho  hod  made  with  .Atheno- 
doma,  and  drove  Chabriaa  to  consent  to  another 
moat  unfavonraUe  to  the  intereata  «f  Athena. 
[Cbaruibiids.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  aociai 
war  in  357,  Chores  waa  appointed  to  eommand  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabriaa  wna  joined  with  hia 
oa  admiial  of  the  fleet ;  though,  oceording  to  C 
Nepoa,  the  hitter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  aiege  of  Chioo,  wUefc 
waa  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  niahneaa  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
reat  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ahip  waa  diaatM, 
he  refnaed  to  save  hia  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fen  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi  7 ;  Nep.  Oair.  4 ;  Den. 
e.  Lept.  pi  481.)  Plutareh  tella  ua,  that  Chabriaa 
waa  alow  in  devising  and  aomewhat  raah  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defecta  were  often  in  anas 
meaaure  corrected  and  aappUed  by  his  yonng  friend 
Phocion,  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  rail 
loss  to  Athens.  His  private  qoalities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  setf-indolgeaea 
which  baa  been  mentioned  above  on  the  anthoriiy 
of  Theopompua,  were  at  leaat  aneh  aa  to  attract 
and  permanently  retain  the  fnendahip  of  Phocian. 
Hia  public  aervicea  were  rewarded  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  liturgiea ;  and  the  contiun- 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  hia  son  Ctesippus  from 
whom  the  htw  of  Lieptinea  would  have  token  it. 
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wu  niceasfiilly  adToated  by  DenKwthenM  in  B.c 
355.  {Pbii.  noe.  6,7;  Daa-cLepLff.  i79— 
483.)  Pkuaniu  (L  29)  Bpeaki  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabiiaa  u  lying  between  thoM  of  Periclet  and 
Phwmiaii  on  the  way  fiom  the  city  to  the  Aca> 
demy.  (E-  £•] 

CH.\B11EA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  thyer  of  the 
emperor  f«HgnT.,  wm  tribnne  of  the  praetorian 
cohiHt.  He  i*  laid  to  hare  been  incited  to  con- 
tfin  agninit  the  empeior  partly  by  hi*  noble 
^ririt  and  lore  of  liberty,  partly  by  hia  diigoit  at 
the  cmeltiea  which  he  waa  employed  to  execnte, 
partly  by  hia  aoapidon  that  tlte  confidence  and 
{aTonr  of  Calignla  waa  the  forerunner  of  hia  det- 
tnietian,  and  moat  of  all  by  the  inaolta  of  the  em- 
peror, who  naed  himaelf  to  ridicule  him  aa  if  he 
were  an  efleminate  peraon,  and  to  hold  him  np  to 
ridicule  to  hia  fellow-aoldierB,  by  giring  through 
kim  anch  watchworda  aa  Vanu  and  Priaffta.  Har- 
ii^  Banned  a  conapiracy  with  Comelina  Sabinoa 
and  other  noble  Roman*,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
gamea  in  honour  of  Auguatua  for  the  time  of  ao* 
tion.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  gamea,  aa  the  em- 
peror waa  going  from  the  theatre  to  hia  palace,  the 
coBspiraton  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  paaaage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounda,  Chaeraa  atiiking 
the  fint  blow.  (Jan.  24,  ik.  D.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
*ioa  which  enaued,  *ome  of  the  conapirator*  were 
killed  by  the  German  guard*  of  Calignla  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  wa*  Chaerea,  eacapeii  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  aent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula's wiiie  Caeaonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
fopported  the  •cheme,  which  the  aenatora  at  firat 
adopted,  of  mtoiing  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  conaula  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
JJbrrli/.  But  the  next  day  Claudiu*  wa*  made 
emperor  by  the  eoldier*,  and  hi*  fint  act  wa*  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  coiufnrator*  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  bte  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  execatioDer  using,  at  Chaeiea's  own  de*ire,  the 
award  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  day*  afterwarda,  many  of  the  people  made  of' 
fefiogs  to  hia  manec  (Joaephua,  AtU.  Jnd.  xix. 
1-4 ;  Sncton.  Oalig.  fiS^S,  Claud.  U  ;  DionCaac 
lis.  29 ;  Zonntsi,  zi.  7 ;  Seneca,  da  Comi.  18 ; 
AnreL  Vict.  Ow.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (XaifWoi).  1 .  An  Athenian,  aon 
of  Archeatratua,  waa  aent  by  the  people  of  Samoa 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignonuit  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  democney  a( 
Athena  by  the  FoarHnndred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oUgarchieal  rerolntion  in 
the  isbad,  &  c.  4 1 1.  The  ctew  of  the  ship  were 
annted,  on  their  arriral  at  Athena,  by  the  new 
goremment;  but  Chaereea  himielf  eacaping,  le- 
turned  to  Samoa,  and,  by  hia  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  ttrong 
measures  whnh  enaued  in  fiiTour  of  democracy 
under  Thiaaybulua  and  Thmayllus.  (Thnc.  viii. 
74,86.) 

2.  A  historian,  ao  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybins, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceeding*  at  Rome 
when  t£e  news  attired  of  the  captoie  of  Saguntnm 
in  B.  c.  219,  aayi  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  goaaip  fit  for  horbera'  shops,  movpf ox^f 
sol  tvMifm  AoAioi.  (Polyh.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  pbce  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  witter  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaena  alao  (i.  pi 
32,  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preoe^ng  cannot  be  detenmoed.  [E.  K] 
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CIIAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronxe,  who  made  statue*  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  hia  fether  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir.  8. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2,  A  goldsmith.  Xoip^  6  xfwor^icran'  i  «ard 
Mtrov  routlXot.  (Lucian,  Lar^ih,  xxxir.  9.)  [L.  S.} 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  aeema  from  his 
name  to  hare  been  of  Greek  eztiaction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  fieednum  of  tome  0.  Fanniu*.  He  had 
a  *lare  whom  he  entmited  to  Rosdu*  the  actor  for 
inatruction  in  hia  art,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  any 
profita  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  tlare  wa*  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Fhkvins,  agiunat  whom  accordingly  an  action 
wa*  brought  by  Chaerea*  and  Roaeiu*  for  damage*. 
Roaciui  obtained  a  bam  for  himaelf  (com  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  compoaition,  and  wa*  aued'by 
Chaerea*,  who  inristed  that  he  bad  leceired  it  for 
both  the  phuntiflb.  The  matter  was  at  iiist  refened 
to  arbitiBtion.  but  further  diipute*  uroae,  and  the 
tranaaction  ultimately  gare  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaerea*  againit  Roaeiu*,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  {proQ.Jtotdo) 
partially  extant  We  mutt  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  reapectability  of  Chaerea*  if  we  trust  the 
teatimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himaelf 
in  the  fuU  licenae  of  an  adrocate,  and  aparea  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
phiintiK    (See  eepecially  c  7.)  [E.  E] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (XaipfirpdrDi),  a  diaciple 
of  Socnite*,  i*  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  a*  one  of  tho*e  who  attended  hia  instruc- 
tions with  the  rincere  deaiie  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  diagrace  by 
their  practice  the  leaaon*  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  qnarrel  between  himaelf  and  hi*  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  aerves  in  Xenophon  a*  the  oo- 
ca*ion  of  a  good  lecture  on  the  aubject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appeara  to  have  aucceeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem*  ii.  3.)      [£.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xaipiffwr).  1.  An  Athenian 
tiBgic  poet  of  conudeinble  eminence.  We  have  no 
preciee  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  muat  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Ariatophanea,  aince,  though  hia  style  waa  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  ia  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Fngt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wa* 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulua  (Athen.  ii> 
p.  43,  c)  and  Ephippu*,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
leaat,  seem*  to  apeak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tion* him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  o£ 
aome  critic*,  implies  that  Chaeremoa  was  alire. 
(AM.  ii.  23,24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iu.  16;  Poet.  i. 
9,  zzir.  6.)  The  writer*  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reason*,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon  flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  i*  known  of  hi*  life.  It  may  be  aasumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragment*  of  hia 
poetiy  which  remain  aflbrd  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  looae  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taate 
wa*  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debaaed  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripide*  first  introduced  by 
hi*  innovation*  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophodea,  and  which  wa*  carried  to  it*  height  by 
the  dithyiambic  poet*  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  ftagments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chne- 
remonSi  plays  shew,  that  ho  seldom  aimed  at  tha 
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heroic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tngedy.  He 
excelled  in  deaciiplion,  not  merely  of  object*  and 
acenea  properly  belonging  to  his  aubject,  but  de- 
•cription  introdoced  wldy  to  afford  pleaioie,  and 
that  ^nerally  of  a  •enioal  kind.  He  ecpecially 
Inxunates  in  the  deacription  of  flowen  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  Hii  deicriptions  belong  to  the  clau 
which  Aristotle  charactenies  as  ifryci  lUpii  and  as 
ItJjr*  UStxi  fnfrc  SuuWTrrutd.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  iroin  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alcalu  of  En- 
ripides,  seems  to  have  b^n  carried  still  further  by 
Cnaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  a*  a  odbuc  poet  by  Suidaa,  Eadocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist.  JHeL  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  hn*  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeremon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
hare  been  fai  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  drar 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Choeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  iyayrtiaTtKoL  (Bliet.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reaaon  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dianuu  wen  written 
without  the  mimtion  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  feet,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  eomparatioe  fitnesa 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  Is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  phys  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  menUon  of  his  name  in  the  StStunta/Jat.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  'AX^ftritiua,  'AxiA^fdi 
^tpaeroKrimjs  or  Bspo-fn)!  (a  title  which  seem*  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  At^twm,  Bu^imit,  1a>, 
Mirdiu,  'Oivamis  TpctuiutTlttS,  Olnis,  and  K^i^ 
raupoi.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  aort  of  poem  it 
waa.  Aristotle(/'ae(.  112,  or9,  ed.Ritter)eaIla  it 
/u«n)i'  pa^^tar  tf  cbrdrraar  n»r  /thfin'  (comp. 
zxiv.  1 1 ,  or6),  and  Athenaeu*  (ziiLp.  608,  e  )  aay*  of 
it  Svffi  SpSiUL  roXintTpSf  tart.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  hare  been  collected,  with  a  diisertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartach,  4to.  Mognnt.  1843. 

Theie  are  three  episrama  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  ArnoL  iL  55 ; 
Jacob*,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  conteat  of 
the  Spartana  and  Argirea  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  alao  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet  Then  aeema,  therefore,  no  reaaon  to  doubt 
that  he  waa  the  same  aa  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refen  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubnlni, 
the  son  of  Atbenagona. 

(Welcker,  JOit  OrieA.  TVag.  &c  iii.  pp.  1083— 
1095 ;  Heindc^  /Kit  OriU  Com.  Grato.  pp.  517— 
521 ;  Hitter,  Anmot.  m  Arul.  Poet  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
na,  D»  dutramme  1\nig.  VeL  Gnie.;  Jacob*, 
AiUUameiila  Animadv,  m  Aliai.  p.  325,  &&; 
Bartach,  Dt  Ckaennuau  Poela  TWmko.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  wa*  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy,  or  at 
leaat  of  that  part  of  it  which  waa  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapi*.  He  i*  called  hpoypQii/iartit, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tiets.  HI  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  1 1,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
Ettseb.  Pracp.  Eraitg.  v.  lU.)    He  waa  the  teacher 
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of  Dionysin*  of  Alexandria,  who  ulecKeded  lila, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  tine  of  Nen  lo  tlut 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «,  v.  Ataiiain  'UuifjiAfdt.) 
This  fixe*  his  data  to  the  fint  half  of  ths  fail  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  this  is  oonfimed  hj  tks 
mention  of  him  in  connexioa  with  Coravtsi. 
(Suid.  <.  e.  'Ofefirtit ;  Eoseb.  Hid.  Ecc  vi.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Gallos  in  his  expcditioa 
up  Egypt  [Oalld8],  and  made  great  piiifcsiinii 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  ianond  aick 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  igncnac*  (Stab.  rrn. 
p.  806) :  but  the  snapickm  of  F*hridiis,  thst  this 
account  refen  to  a  diftnnt  person,  is  periiaja  bH 
altogether  groondlea*.  {BM.  Gntc  iii.  p.  S4(.) 
He  wa*  afierward*  called  to  Rome,  and  bteaat 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  eonjonction  with  Ala- 
ander  of  Aesae.  (Said.  *.  v.  'AAi(»<ps>  th/an) 
1.  His  chief  woric  wa*  a  histoiy  of  Eflrpti 
which  embraced  both  it*  sacred  and  \it6bat  Iw- 
tory.  An  interesting  feagment  mpectisg  the 
E(5l>*>>"  priest*  i*  pre*erTed  by  Porpkyry  (it 
AbttiMmL  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c-  Jomaamm,  i.). 
He  alao  wrote,  2.  On  HieroglyphK*  (UftT/tji^ 
Said.  t.  V,  '\tfay\v^uid  and  Xoip^*''*)-  ^  Ot 
Comet*  {npi  KOforriy,  Origen.  e.  Ot's,  L  S9 :  p«^ 
hap*  in  Seneca,  QuattL  AU.  vii.  5,  *c  ibosM 
read  Ciaemium  for  CiarimoMder ;  bat  this  is  att 
certain,  for  Chaiimander  is  mentioned  by  Psffa^ 
lih.  Tii.  p.  247).  4.  A  gnmmadeal  wok,  tt/i 
ffwMo'fUH',  which  isqnotedbyApoIladna.  (M- 
ker,  Aneedot,  Graec.  ii.  28,  p.  515.  \i.) 

A*  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  diaiged  by  J» 
sephus  with  wilful  blaehood  (e.  Apiom.  ct.S3,U^ 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  Ibr,  1»- 
•ide*  the  proofe  of  it  alleged  by  Josefhu,  «e  sn 
infoimed  by  Tselies  (CU.  v.  6),  that  Chaooxa 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years ! 

Of  hi*  philoaophical  view*  we  only  know  thst 
he  wa*  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  wa*  the  leado'  of  thai 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  ichgiiais  f}* 
tern  a*  a  mere  allegory  of  the  wonhip  of  nstsi^ 
a*  dispkyed  in  the  visible  woiid  (d^atfow  i^P") 
in  opposition  to  the  viewa  of  LaiuLxaDi.  Bis 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Said.  «.  e.  'Of 
yinit;  Eoseb.  Hut.  Boe.  vi  19.)  MaitU  (li. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  apon  hinL  (loosios,  di 
Script.  HiiL  PUttm.  p.  208 ;  Bracker,  Hid.  CrL 
PkiL  il  p.  543,  &a ;  Kragor.  Hid.  PU-.  Ad. 
p-  407  i  Voasiaa.  <b  Hitt.  Ome.  pp  209,  31I. 
ad.  Weatennann.)  [P.S.] 

CHA'RMADAS,tliephilo*opher.  [Caaiimi^ 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artiat.   [NKonunt] 

CHAE'REPHON  (Xoy*^),  of  the  Athoian 
demu*  of  Sphettos,  a  dudirie  and  fmnd  of  SoaaMS 
i*  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attsodcd  hi*  iatns- 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  ts  hs  ds- 
rived  from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  kii 
practice  his  master's  precept*.  From  the  lencsl 
notice*  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  ha  apptn 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feeUags,  jptn- 
liaily  moeptible  of  excitement,  with  a  ipnt  <■ 
high  and  ^enenn*  eradiation,  and  of  gn*t  nnp 
in  cverythmg  that  be  nndeitaok.  He  it  wsstto 
inquired  of  Uie  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisert 
of  men,  and  received  the  femoo*  answer : 
2a^>  So^oKAqr  n^tfot  V  I*pis»»P 
duS/mr  Si  irdrrw  ^^^i«)ldr^r  eefjiavet. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aiistcfhaaw  ike* 
that  he  was  highly  distinguisbrd  in  the  Bchm  d 
SocRites;    while  bom   the  nicknames,  " 
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Pwttnftt  and  *iS(iwr,  by  which  he  wu  known, 
and  the  Amtophanu:  alluaioiu  to  hii  weaknesa  and 
hia  adlaw  complexion  ( V—p.  Uli,  ymaml  iouais 
A«4*'9 ;  comp.  A'mi.  496),  it  appear*  that  he  in- 
joivd  hia  health  bj  intenae  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popokir  partj  in  politic, 
waa  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyiants, 
and  Ktsmed  to  Athena  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c.  403.  (PbL  ApcL  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  paaaage  just  lefened  to  it  afpOLXt,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  B.  a 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  48,  u.  3 ;  PUt.  Oona. 
PL  153,  Goiy.  pp.  447,  448 ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. :  Athen.  t.  p.  218;  Aiiatoph.  AU.  105, 
144,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296,  1564;  Schol  ad 
u  —•  1  fK   R  1 

CHAJERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  biend  of  Cioeio 
and  hia  brother  Quntas,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  {Ad  Q.  iiV.  L  1.  §  4, 
ad  Famt.  m.  22,  30,  ad  AU.  ir.  7,  T.  4.) 

CHAERIS(Xa^{).  1.  A  flute-player  and  hai^ 
per  at  Athena,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  heading  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
bearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Ansto|dianea. 
{Aek.  16,  831,  /><u,  916,  ^e.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the  'A-ypuM  (Plat.  Prolag.  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
aeenss  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— fay  Cfatinus  in  the  fHfiiaa. 

2.  A  Tety  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Donetrina  of  Phalwna  (op,  Twdz.  Pnkgom.  ad 
Iffeopkr.  ;  see  Fsbrie.  BUI.  Oraw.  ri.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (fiuher  of  APOI.J.ONIUS,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  seTeial  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  He  was  pro- 
bably contemporaiy  with  Diodoms  of  Taims. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Graac  i.  p.  508,  iL  pp.  84,  396,  ir. 
pp.  275,  380,  Ti.  p.  361.)  [E.  K] 

CHAERON  {Xtdfrnr),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Then,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
feonder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pans,  ix,  40. 
S3;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xai(xinta ;  Flut  Sidla, 
J7.)  [L.  8.] 

CHAERON  (XoipHr),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Laoedaemoniao,  who  ap- 
peara  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabia ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  a.  c.  183  as  the  repiesen- 
tative  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  b.  a  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  oocaoon  the  ob- 
ject tt  Chaeron's  mission  was  obtained.  (PoWb. 
xxir.  4 ;  LIt.  zxxiz.  48 ;  oomp.  Pint.  PUlop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  BL  a  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Laoedaemou  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyh.  zzt.  2 ;  Ur.  xL 
2,  20.)  Poly  bins  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  nnjostly  seiited,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  ApoUonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceeding* and  examine  the  publie  accounts;  but 
Chaeion  bad  ApoUonide*  assassinated,  fat  which 
be  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.'    (Polyh.  xxt.  &)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (.Xaipmr),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a.  c.  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (PluL  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (irtpl  rmv  nfii  'AA^{.  p.  21 4)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. BiU,  Grate,  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  509)  as  baring  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyrauically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  daves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  a*  the  natural 
diect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  "Republic"  and 
the  "Laws."  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS(Xa\KiS«<s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  a  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Sytacusr, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  bean  appointed  comniandrr 
(eridently  not  higb-admiiBl)  during  the  previous 
vrinter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridiu,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythiae,  and  Clazomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos ;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade, 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-adminl  Astyochus  (who  waa  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  &  c)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCI'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarn- 
ftnuis,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  PUtonie 
phiknopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  "  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Pktonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Barth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the.  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  rafers  occasionally  with 
ntpect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
natirity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Phmciades  dedicates  his 
tracts  "  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii"  and  "  De 
ptisco  Sermone"  to  a  Chalcidius,  who  may  be  tha 
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penon  whom  we  are  now  diacussingf,  and  calls  him 
"  LeTitarum  SanctiuimuB ;"  bat  in  reality  it  ii 
iinpouible  to  discover  firom  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  give*  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Aogustiniis  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nehio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensius,  Paru,  fol.  1630,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  nagments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4ta.  1617, 
vrith  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Menrsius ; 
the  moit  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J,  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytas. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Menrsius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Uiitor.  Liter.  Bcdet.  Serifi.  vol.  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil. ;  Barthius,  Ain,  zxii.  16,  xlviii. 
Ii ;  Funccius,  Ih  inerti  ae  deenpUa  Lmguae  /x>- 
ft'me  Snuetiile,  c.  iz.  §  5 ;  Bmcker,  Hutar.  Crit, 
PkOM.  voL  iu.  p.  646,  iv.  p.  132-2.)       [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoAKfoutoi),  «  the  goddess 
of  tlie  braien  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  biaxen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Panaanioa,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndarens,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Oitiadas.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  8,  x.  6.  §  6  ;  C. 
Kcp.  Paio.  6;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
fcntival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  :  r.  XoKKtoUta.  [L.  8.] 

CHALCI'OPK  (XoAKufvu).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus,  (ApoUod.  iii.  16. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  566.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylns  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessalus.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  a  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XoAiflr),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (SchcL  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)     [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDyLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCCNDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (Aa^vuwf  jor  NwoAiiat  Xa\KOKorSv\7i$  oi 
XoAxarSiIAiit),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aent,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  be  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Polaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Miiiad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  A.D.  1446.  Hambefger((Matrie 
NiuAritAtat  von  berHimten  M'dmum,  ^,  vol.  jv. 

e.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
lit  It  ia  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
f"^  1"  ^*^-'  ™4  even  bter,  as  Vossius  thinks 
U*  HutoricU  dratcit,  ii.'SO).  Chalcocondyles, 
wno  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  the  bter  period  of  the  Byxu> 
tine  empire,  which  begins  witii  the  year  12S8, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corimh  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463^ 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chalcocondyles,  a  sttti-BtiMi 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  laumng,  b  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  intmstiag 
and  otttactive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  mart 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  tlie  decline  and 
bll  of  the  Ortek  em]nre.  His  worit,  bowcnr, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  ta  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instaoces  tibe 
aspect  of  a  hook  composed  of  diffiamt  essan, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  ncmaionsHy, 
and  afterwords  put  together  with  too  Uttte  care  isr 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  mattera  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sa^ 
ject,  and  which  he  t^porently  inserted  in  aider  ts 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  ors 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  ns  an  idea  oif  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  bis  time,  e^e- 
cially  with  regard  to  histoiy,  geogiaphy,  and 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  thos  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  diadoaed  to  the  eyes  af 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  sevesal  sf 
their  emperon  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, (ii.  pp.  36 — 50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  says  that 
Oerroany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  oeeaa,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartesms  (!)  in  the  Py 
rrnees  (I !);  but  he  observes  with  great  justaCH, 
that  if  the  Gennans  were  nnited  nndcr  one  ho^ 
they  would  be  the  most  powerAil  nation ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towas 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry ;  that  the 
mechanics  arts  are  cultivated  by  then  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powdeiv  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  treat 
ing  of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translatii 
and  notes  in  Frehrrus  "  Corpus  Script.  Rcr.  Germ.' 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  ts 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  ia  composed  of  three  islands  mind 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  rlifnati-,  the  maas- 
fiicture  of  woollen  doth,  and  the  fionriahing  tads 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (AatSvp^).  Uis 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  bong  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  bnt  when  he  say* 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  EogUu 
language  with  the  Iridi.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  aa  to  the  natioa  M 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  aoUes ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristoaacy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  straiten 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  la^es  in  l?'»gi»-^ 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  lata 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Roterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Fanstus  Aa- 
dreUnus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probahly  ts 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  aod 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindncaa. 
The  prindpal  MSS.  of  Chalcocondyles  are  thae 
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is  the  Bodleiu,  in  the  fibnuie*  of  the  Eacnrial, 
and  of  Najilet,  in  the  BibL  I^uuentiami  at  Flo- 
Knee,  Mmml  in  the  rojal  Ubnry  at  Munich  and 
ia  the  njal  fibrary  at  Pari*,  and  that  of  the  for- 
BKT  Coitlin  library  now  nnited  with  the  rojal 
libnuy  at  Paiii.  The  hiatatr  of  Chaleocondylea  waa 
iitt  pafaliihed  in  Latin  tnuulationi,  the  fir>t  of 
wliidi  it  that  of  Conndoa  Chuueras  of  Zurich, 
Bud,  liS6,  fbl.;  the  lame  corrected  and  compared 
villi  an  nnediteid  tnndation  of  Philippoa  Ounde- 
liu  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nieephomt  Orego- 
m,  ibid.  1662,  fol.;  the  aame  together  with  Latin 
tnnaiariona  of  Zonazaa,  Nieetaa,  and  Nicephonia 
GRgont,  Fnnkfort  on-the-Hain,  1568,  foL  The 
Or^  text  waa  fiiat  pabliahed,  with  tiw  tranala- 
tioa  and  note*  of  Clantenu,  and  the  work*  of 
Nieaphonit  Oregoiaa  and  Oeorgin*  Acropolita,  at 
Qtaen,  1615,  feL  Fabrot  pemaed  thi*  edition 
ftr  hi*  own,  which  belong*  to  the  Pari*  collection 
of  the  Bjnntine  historian*  ( 1 650,  fol) ;  he  colhued 
tn  MSS.  of  the  107*1  library  at  Pari*,  and  cor- 
ncted  both  the  text  and  the  tnnabtion  of  the 
GcgeTa  editioB ;  he  added  the  hietory  of  Ducaa,  a 
glnBiy,  and  a  Latin  tranabtion  of  the  German 
^rrm,  by  John  Gaadier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Taiiiiih  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Tnrki^  hiatory. 
The  Flench  tranalation  of  Chaleocondyle*  by  BUiae 
it  Vigenere,  wa*  edited  and  continued  at  lint  by 
Aitoa  Thomaa,  a  dnll  writer  and  an  equirocal 
idelar,  and  after  him  by  Hixciai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  Thi*  hitter 
tdilkn,  which  i*  in  the  library  of  the  Britiah  Mn- 
■nn,  it  a  ntefbl  book.  None  of  thete  edition*  ia 
■tiafiKtoiy  :  the  text  i*  itill  nuoeptible  of  correc- 
t)a>i  and  there  it  a  chance  of  getting  important 
idditiau,  a*  the  different  MSS.  bare  not  (jl  been 
tKlkted.  Betide*,  we  want  a  good  conunentaiy, 
viiidi  will  preaent  the  lea*  difficultie*,  a*  the  ma- 
tniah  of  it  ate  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
•f  Bonn  Ton  Hammer-Porgttall  to  the  first  and 
Kaai  Tohinie*  of  hi*  work  cited  below.  From 
theae  note*  and  other  remark*  of  the  learned 
Bann  we  learn,  that  he  conaiden  Chalcocondylet 
ai  a  tnatwotthy  historian,  and  that  the  rpproach 
•f  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
'kteld  be  confined  to  hi*  geographical  and  histo- 
nal  knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  Tentoie 
tt  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  oolleetion  of 
tht  BjantiDes  will  fnmish  os  with  such  >  com- 
•Httay.  (Fabrie.£«UCniee.Tu.  pp.793— 795; 
HtamieivPiiigstall,  GackkiU  det  OtmaMudteH 
Sadia,  ToL  L  p.  469,  ii.  p.  88.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (XaJuMta').  I.  A  son  of 
A)a^  king  of  the  Cbalddians  in  Euboea.  He  wa* 
^>a  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  theTbeban*, 
and  hu  tomb  wa*  seen  a*  hte  a*  the  time  of  Pau- 
•niaa.  (riij.  15.  §  3.  £n*tath.i>(i/fom.  p.  281.) 

^  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heiade*  in  a  fight  at 
■igikt  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  1.)  Theocrito*  (vii.  6) 
<alla  him  Chaloon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
Pcnooagcs  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5,  iii. 
^-  Mi ;  Pans.  yi.  21.  i  7,  viii.  15.  $  3 ;  Horn, 
■fi  H.  741,  ir.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (xaAjnr).  l.[Cu.tux>DON,No.2.] 

^  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  firther  of  Ba- 
%«lai    (Horn.  JL  xtL  594,  Ac.) 

i.  Of  Cypariasnt,  the  ahield-bearer  of  AntOo- 
^ni*-  He  was  in  Ioto  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
"■'ia,  but  on  battening  to  her  ataistance  he  was 
"Ued  by  Achillea,  and  the  Greek*  naSed  his  body 
to* cms.  {hmath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)   [L.S.J 
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CHALCO'STHENEa  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statnes  of  comoedians  and  athlete*. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiT.  8.  a.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
nnbnmt  chiy  lenda  opera,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxt.  12. 
s.  45).  The  tlatcment  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicns  was  so  called  from  his  pbce  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  teem*  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist.  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  paaaagea 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  aome  peraon.  [P.  &] 

CHALINl'TIS  (Xa\ii'iTu),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaAiy^s),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Cotindi.  In  order  to  account  Car  the  name,  it  is 
rekted,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Belleroidiontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(PantL  ii  4. 1  1 ;  comp.  Athsna.)         [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  (Xa^MiA^w),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  aerenl  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  wtpl  'AraKpiorros,  rtpi  Sccr^it,  wtfi 
iilumSm,  rtpl  9t<rrtSot,  rtpi  Altrx^Kov,  rtfl 
Adam,  Ttpl  Ilu^tlpav,  Wf^  S-niinxipov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (ir(f>!  mmiStat), 
In  thia  but  work  be  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  S74,  a.) 
by  the  title  vapi  rqi  ifxaias  Ktit^iat,  wbidi  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumeln*.  (Meineke,  a*  quoted  below.)  It 
wonld  aeem  al*o  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  aays,that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticns  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Heaiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  we»  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  vtpi  dear, 
and  irt(A  aaripur,  and  some  moral  treatises,  wtpl 
4tet^>  (which  wa*  alio  aacribed  to  Theophrutoa), 
wparptwtK6i',  and  wtfl  iMt)t.  Of  all  hi*  work* 
only  a  few  ihi^ents  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writert,  (loneins.  Script.  Hitt. 
Phitot.  I  17;  Vots.  de  Hat.  Cfraec  p.  413,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Bdckh,  Pnef.  ad  Pmd.  SehoL  p.  ix.; 
Memeke,  NiM.  CriL  Com.  Graee.  p.  8.)       [P. S] 

CHAMYNE  (Xafiirriy,  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xofrciv)  at  that  pbce  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Cbamynua,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eli*  wa*  ascribed. 
(Pans.  tL  21.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  (lUot),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hea.  Tlieog. 
116),  and  ont  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met.  i.  1,  &c.),  who  deacribes  it  aa 
the  confuted  mass  containing  the  elements  of  idl 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  nae  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.] 

CHARAX  {XipaO,  of  Pergamns,  an  hiatotian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  woriit,  the  one,  in 
forty  hooka,  called  'EXAqrutd,  the  other  named 
Xpovuti,  of  which  the  aixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byiantinua  (1.  e.  'Cipt6s).  In  the 
former  be  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nera, 
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which  i*  oar  onlr  anthority  for  hi*  date.    Saida* 
qnotea  an  epimm,  beginning 

Zlfii  Xipai  hptit  ytpofijt  ari  XltfryofuS  dxpqx, 
which  givei  hia  coontry  and  profeiuon.  He  ia 
freqnendf  referred  to  by  Stephaniu  Byiantinni. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Eiugrioi  (HiiL  Bai.  r.  extr.) 
among  thoae  hiatoriani  who  mixed  &bls  with  Iiia- 
tory,  and  thia  ia  confirmed  by  the  anonymona 
writer  of  the  **  De  Rebua  Incredibtlibna"  (oc  15, 
16).  (Comp.  Voauna,  d«  Hid.  Onue.  p.  414,  ed. 
Wealermann.)  [Q.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXU3  {Xdptt(os)  of  MytUene,  aon  of 
ScamandronymuB  and  btother  of  the  fiunona  Sap- 
pho, fell  desperately  in  lore  with  Rhodopia  the 
hetaen  at  Nauctatia  in  Egypt,  ranaomed  her  from 
ilaTery  for  a  large  anm  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidaa  («. «,  liXiutr),  manied  her.  For  thia,  He- 
rodotos  tdla  na,  he  waa  Tehemently  aatiriaed  by 
hia  aiater  on  hia  return  to  Mytilene,  thongh  indeed 
the  paaaage  ia  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infittnated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenaena, 
contradicting  Herodotna,  calla  the  hetaera  in  qnea- 
tion  Dorica ;  and  Suidaa  tella  na  (a.  n.  'PoSeiriSat 
dyiSruui),  that  Doricha  waa  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod.  iL  135;  Said. a. e. 
Stnr^i  Athen.  xiii.  p.596,b.;  Stnh.  xTilp.808; 
Hiiller,  LiL  of  Oneet,  ch.  xiii.  §  6 ;  Or.  Her.  xt. 
117.)  [E.R) 

CHARES  (Xc^t),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  aeries  of  years  contrived  by  profuae  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  hia  influence  with  the  people, 
in  apite  of  his  Tery  disreputable  character.  We 
firat  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  367,  aa  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliaaiana,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Atgires,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
aimmander  at  Sicyon.  Hia  operations  wen  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aesciiines,  the  orator,  firat 
distinguished  himselt  (Xen.  HM.  ril  2.  §§  18-23 ; 
Diod.  XT.  75  i  Aeach.  dt  FaU.  Leg.  p.  50.)  From 
thia  acene  of  action  he  waa  recalled  to  take  the 
command  againat  Oropna  [Cai.li>tratub,  Noi  3]; 
and  the  recoTery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyoniana 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediatdy  on  his  de- 
pnrture,  shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  Tii.  3.  §  2.)  [Eufhhon,  Pasimeldb.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rae  [^.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gare 
hia  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchiod  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed,— a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hoatile  diq)oaition  towarda  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  fiiiled  at  the 
Mirae  time  to  conciliate  the  oligaicha.  (Died.  xr. 
95.)  The  neceaaary  conaequence  waa  the  loaa  of 
the  isUnd  to  the  Atheniana  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  aent  to  Thrace  aa 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidimusl]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  waa  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Cbabrios,  Iphicrotes  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  B.  c  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
(eqnonce  of  a  atorm,  to  riak  an  engagement  for 
which  he  waa  eager,  be  accuaed  them  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  they  were  ncalled    and    nliaeqaeBtly 
brought  to  traL     Aa  C.  Nepoa  tdla  it,  Qtaica  ac- 
tually attacked  the  enemy  in  apite  of  the  weather, 
waa  wonted,  and,  in  older  to   aa«en   hiaisptf, 
chained  his  eoUeagne*  with  not  aupjiuitiug  him. 
In  the  praaeeotioa  he  waa  aided  by  Aiataphan, 
the   Azeaian.     (Died,  xtl  T,  21  ;    Nep.  Tiaa.  3; 
Arist  RheL  a  23.  §  7,  iii  10.   §  7  ;    laoar.  «<pl 
'Arra.  §  137 ;  Deinaich.  e.  Pctgd.  §  17.)     Beiag 
now  left  in  the  si^e  command,  and  beang  in  waat 
of  money,  which  he  was  aftaid  to  apply  ibr  bvm 
home,  he  relieTed  his  '"""'^'-♦»  nmasiliia  by 
entering,   oompelled  perhaps  by  hi*  Btevcenariea, 
into  the  aerriee  of  Artahaans,  the  ttfwtAitA  aanap 
of  Western  Aaia.    The  Athenians  at  fint  appiorad 
of  this  proceeding,  bnt  afterwards  ordered  him  ta 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artahacos  m  the  eoa- 
idamt  of  Artaxerxes  IIL  (Ochns) ;  and  it  n  pao- 
babla  that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  anppoat  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  fubnlos  and  Isecntea,  and  in  uppoaitiau 
to  thoae  of  Chans  and  his  party.    (Diod.  xri  33; 
Dem.  Pkilm.  i.  p.  46 ;  laoc  de  Pae. ;  Arist.  AA 
iiL17.810.)    In&aSSSCharea  wasaentj^mat 
Seatna,  which,  aa  well  aa  Cardia,  •eeni*  to  have  ■»■ 
fhaed  anbmiaaion  notwithstanding  the  ceaaion  of  the 
Chenonesns  to  Athens  in  357.    [Cxb«>bi.xptbi] 
He  took  the  town,  maaaacred  the  men,  and  said 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.    (Diod.  xvi 
34.)     In  the  Olynthian  war,  B.  c  349,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaiiea  sent  froan  Athena 
to  the  aid'of  Olynthns ;  bat  he  (eesu  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.    The  oemmaad  was  thta 
entrusted  to  Chaiidemoa,  who  in  the  ensoii^  J<ar, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Charea.     In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  alight  sneoeaa  on  ens 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries,  and  xlelsated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Atheniana  with  a  poatian 
of  the  money  which  had  been  aacrilegioosly  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  aome  of  which  had  finmd  its  way 
into  hia  handa.    (Diod.  xvi  52 — 55;  PUhchar. 
op.  Diangt.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Hendeid.  op. 
Atlimu  xiL  p.  532.)     On  his  tOforii  he  was  im- 
peached by  Cephisodotns,  who  eomplained,  thai 
"  he  was  endeavouring  to  give  hia  aceoont  after 
having  got  the  people  tig^t  by  the  throat"  (ArisL 
/U«(.  lii.  10.  §  7),  an  fusion  perhaps  manly  Is 
the  great  emhairassment  of  Athena  at  the  tiaae. 
(See  a  very  unsatisfiirtory  explanatioD  in  MitiM, 
ch.  39,  sec  2.)     In  B.  c.  346  we  find  him  coat- 
monding  again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  wai 
preparing  to  maroh  against  Ceisobleptes,  conqilaiBta 
arrived  at  Athena  fimm  the  Chenonesoa  that  Chans 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowfatn 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  and 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extraordinaiy 
meaaage,  that  "  the  Athenians  were  snrpaised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Cheisonne, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
fbcccBS  were."    That  he  had  been  engaged  in  aona 

?rivate  expedition  of  plunder  ia  probable  enough, 
n  the  aame  year,  and  before  the  departnre  of  ths 
second  embasay  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  deapatch  arrived  firam  Chaic* 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  afSun  of  Cer- 
Bobleptea.  (Dcm.  <fa/Wf.  fty.  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aeach.  d»  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  this 
we  lose  aight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  daring 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  which,  sc- 
cording  to  Theopompus  (ap.  Atiem.  xii.  p.  532)) 
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was  with  him  a  CiToarite  residence,  u  tuppljing 
mate  apportaiiity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
gkte  propensities  than  he  eoold  find  at  Athens. 
But  in  m  speech  af  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B.  c. 
341  (de  Gmn.  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  ss  possessing 
mneh  inflnenee  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  coon- 
eils ;  and  we  raaj  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  anthoiized  and  defended 
the  proeaedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  B.  a  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  ud  By- 
lantinin  against  Philip ;  but  his  character  ezdted 
the  anapicions  of  the  Byiantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing  :  his  only  exploiu  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  nnsempalonsly. 
He  was  accordingly  saperseded  by  Phocion,  whose 
success  was  liriUiant.  (Diod.  xyi.  74,  &c.;  PhiL 
Ep.  ad  Alk.  op.  Dem.  p.  163 ;  Pint.  Phac  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  rf  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
faan  general,  Proxenns.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschioea,  Demosthenes  in  bis  re^T 
Esys  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  vietoiious.  (Polyam.  iv.  2 ; 
Aeach.  e.  Cia.  p.  74;  Dem.  dt  Cor.  p.  300;  see 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec.  4 ;  Clinton,  FiuU  iL  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commsnders  of  the  Auenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
ese^ed  oensnre,  or  at  least  proaecntion,  though 
Lysides,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xvi.  85,  88 ;  Wess.  ad 
iae.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
njaa  orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  soirendered  to  him  in  &  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afierwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemas. 
Plataich,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  (Arr.  A»ab.  i.  10 ; 
Plat.  /Isai.  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  B.  c.  S34,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  (Atiab.  L  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  lUnm.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
Phamabaans  and  Antophmdates,  bat  which  Chares 
waa  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Ait.  AniJ).  uL  1,  iiL  2.)  From  tlus  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  i*  probaUe  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general.  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
laabneas,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plat.  Pelop.  2) ;  and  be  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
thoogh  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
bis  caieer,  the  best  commanderthat  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  pditics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
ont  with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  da  JPaU.  Leg.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  politiod  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  imder  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  ssid  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, — what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  num, — the  austere 
virtne  of  Phocion.    His  bod  fiuth  passed  into  a 
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proverb  ;  and  his  mpscity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  eitjxens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  bis  conntiy's  dedine,  and  may  serve, 
indmd,  as  a  qMcimen  of  a  dass  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  canse  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  (Plut.  PlUc  5 ;  Theopomp.  op, 
Atiat.  Uc;  Isocr.  de  Paee ;  Aesch.  da  Fait.  Lag, 
p.  37;  EubuL  op.  AritL,  ItheL  i.  15.  $  15 ;  Suid. 
t.  V.  "iiifirrot  iwoaxina.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xi^t)  of  MytQene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (sltroTTsAnir), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  ('s/il  'kXi^iaSpow  Urrofui)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  an  preserved  ^  Athenaeua 
(i  p  27,  d.,  iii  p  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  k, 
viL  p.  277,  a.,  z.  p  434,  L,  436,  t,  xii  p  513,  £, 
514,  f.,  538,  K,  xiil  p.  575),  by  Plutanh  (Altx. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  da  Fori,  Alan.  a.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiL  xiii.  table  <k 
contents,zzxvii.2)andAOellius(v.2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xi^t),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  mitiate  him  into  all 
the  secieti  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  oentary  &  c.  (Anon,  ad 
Bereim,  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  {U,  ff.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
worita  a  ookwsal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  phwed  in  ik»  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecesaaiy  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersdi,  imprvbabiiia  for  probabUu,  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares!) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statne  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonden  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  fomous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwuds 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  {L  e.),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fiUI,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  aays  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (&  c  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talenta.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Polioicetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city.    (b.  c.  303.)     The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrtnee  of  the  horbonr  of  Rhodei.  Then 
ia  DO  aotbority  for  the  •tatement  that  its  legs  ex- 
tended OTer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  wa« 
OTerthrown  and  brokea  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
Clirom^  and  Cknm.  Patci.  sub  01  139.  I  ;  Polyb. 
T,  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  Strebo  (xir.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
onule  fbrbade  the  Rhodians  to  nstore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  ByzanL  d»  VII  Orbit  MiraaUu,  c  iT. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  wera  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
^  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (x.  D.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronxe  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  huge  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  hare  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  sixe,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  phue  as  an  inventor  iu  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
bead  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chare*  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckbel,  Doci.  Num.  il  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasch^  Lot. 
UniB.  Hei  Mum.  :  v.  RJudut,  A.,  U,  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Oreek  Anthology.  (Bninck,  Anal.  L  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  ir.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Cbfluaeal.  L  1,  ^  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  AmtUutuagen  zu  24  Vortragen  iiber  die 
Jrvkaolagie,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (Xopuc^qr),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  ApoUodoms,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sionen  (fTrnrro/)  appointed  to  iuTestigate  the 
af&ir  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  B.C.  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  paisioiu  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Tbnc.  Ti.  27—29,  53,  60,  &e. ;  Andoc.  de  M^. 
p.  6.)  In  a  c  41 3  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serre 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  rii. 
20,  26.)  In  B.  c.  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relniquish  under  the 
new  gOTenmient  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  fovonr  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
elude,  that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  wera  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaden  of  the  popukir  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  a.  c.  403.  (Xen.  HtU.  ii,  3. 
S3,  4.  S§  24,  43,  Mtm.  L  2.  §§  31,  &&;  Arist. 
I'vlU.  r.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lvs. «.  EnU.  p.  125 ;  Isoer. 
de  Big.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  provionsly  to  his  appointment  as  one 
«f  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.] 


CHARIOEUU& 

CHARICLEIDES  ( Xiv<«A<B<l>)i  >  niter  (( 
the  new  comedv,  of  uncertain  datCL  Aplayifhis 
called  'AAuvit  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Aucnsns 
(viL  p.  325,  i.\  [K,  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (XapUXtmt),  one  <(  ^ 
coDunanden  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  whidi,  in  i.  c 
190,  defeated  that  of  Antiochns  the  Orcstiote 
Hannibal  and  ApoUonins,  off  Side  ia  Psn|li]flib 
(Liv.  xixiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XapaAnt),  an  eminent  plini- 
cian  at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  <m  ths 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pn- 
dicted  his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  itits 
of  his  pulse,  a.  d.  37.  (Suet.  TUtr.  72 ;  Tsc 
Am.  Ti.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  |ie- 
served  by  Oalen  (D*  Cbmpoi.  JUedkam.  m.  Lorn. 
ii.  1,2.  voL  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  &c)  which  say 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  penon.   [ W.  A  G.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XufucAii).  I.  The  wife  (^  tlM 
eentaur  Cheinn,  and  mother  of  Carystu^  Sk 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  aeeording  to  Mkn 
of  Perses  or  of  Oceanua.  (SchoL  ad  Piad.  iyL 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  MH.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wifo  of  Eneres  and  mollier  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Ttjiniu, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  bm 
this  goddess  the  power  to  onderstaiid  the  voicH  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  *aS  u  aiij 
a*  if  he  saw.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  $  7 ;  Caliin.  Hr>*. 
i»J'all.67,eu.)  [LS.J 

CHARIDE'MUS  {XaptSryua).  I.  OfEsbaa, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Oreos  by  an  obscure  bther,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Dasostheots  ias 
speech  hUed  with  invective  against  bin.  (Ik& 
e.  Aritlacr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  anthori^, n 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  s  iliogcr 
among  the  light-aimed,  that  he  then  becaoc  csb- 
mander  of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  oV*** 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  "free  oompanioaa."  (Ilea, 
e.  Arittoer.  pp.  668, 669.)  In  thia  capacity  heiM 
entered  the  Athenian  aervice  under  IpUaatta, 
who  had  been  acnt  asaiaat  Amphipolis,  about  a  c 
367.  At  the  end  of  aomewhat  men  thaa  tins 
yean,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  soiiender  to  the  AlW 
niana,  and  deliveied  hostages  to  Iphiostts  t( 
the  pierfonnaoce  of  the  promise:  these,  on  beiaf 
superseded  by  Timothena,  he  entrusted  to  Ciui- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipghtaai  >a 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  leqsi^ 
ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  paaed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thiwe,  who  wu  hosole  Is 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  a.  c.  ISO,  *i<^ 
Timotheos  was  meditating  hn  attack  oa  Ai^ 
polia,  Charidemn*  was  engs^jed  to  enter  the  leniia 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  wen  preparing  Is  dew 
it;  but,  on  hia  passage  from  Caidia  in  the  Qoia- 
nesua,  he  waa  captoi«d  by  the  Atheniana,  ud  ess- 
aented  to  aid  them  against  Olynthna.  After  !•• 
Csilure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  m  the  —t 
year,  Charidrjnus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  lalens 
the  aervice  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  bmheivi*- 
law  of  Artabaxus,  who  had  been  uaprinxied  \j 
Autophradates,  but  whose  canae  they  liill  "^ 
tained.  [Ahtabazi;s,  Nol  4.]  He  deceind  W 
employers,  however,  and  seised  the  towni  of  w^  | 
sis,  Cebren,  and  Ilium ;  but,  being  ckaely  is"""  | 
by  Artabaxus  after  his  release  from  prieai,  ^^ 
pUed  to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  is  tiijeasK 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Oit^  \ 
oesus.  Artabaxus,  however,  sllowtd  him  ts  defsri 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  Meamco  ami  UeaM 
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CHARIDEMU& 

Hue  arriTiil  of  the  Athenian  •qiuidian  de>- 

lined  tar  the  Helieipant  under  Cephiiadotiu  ;  and 

Cfaaxidennu,  on  hu  retam  to  Europe,  in  apite  of 

hit  pcomiae,  knt  hi*  Mrvice«  to   Cotji,   whoM 

iugliter  ha  mairied,  and  laid  uege  to  Crithote 

■nd  EOaeni.  (Dem.  e.  Arittocr.  pp.  669-674.)    On 

the  nninier  of  Cotya,  B.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 

caaae  of  CenoUeptea,  on  whoae  behalf  he  condneted 

tiia  aliiignlii  with  the  Atheniana,  both  by  war  and 

dipliiriMi  J ,  far  the  ponenion  of  the  Cheraoneraa. 

He  enmpelUd  Cephindotiu  to  Mibmit,  with  mpect 

to  it,  to    a  eompromiM  matt  on&Touiable  to  his 

eamatry  ;  and  though  Athenodomi  (oniting  with 

Anadocua  and  Bernadea,  and  taking  adrantage  of 

the  iMtiwual  indignation  excited  hy  the  mnider  of 

Miltacythea,  which  Charidemu  had  procured  bom 

the  Cudiana)  obliged  Cenobieptet  to  eonaent  to  a 

thicefold  dirinon  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  anr- 

icndcr  of  the  Cheraonetiu  to  Athena, — yet,  on  the 

amral  of  Chabriaa  with  only  one  ahip,  the  crafty 

Sabeaan  agun  lenoonced  the  treaty,  and  dioTe  the 

AthcDisn  geneiml  to  accept  another  itill  more  mt- 

bvourable  to  Athena  than  tiiat  of  Cephiaodotni. 

Bat  thia  waa  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 

at  laagib,  after  much  fruitlen  negotiation,  Charaa 

having  aniTed  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 

faree  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  onto- 

orator,  Chaiidanus  eontented  to  ratify  the  treaty 

of  Atfaenodoma,  still,  however,  eontiiring  to  retain 

the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 

ontora  at  Athens  baring  persuaded  the  people  that 

ttey  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesos 

(•  atiaage  delusion,  if  the  narmtive  of  events  in 

Daneetheiies  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 

hia  Boppoaed  services  with  the  fianchise  of  the  city 

and  ■  golden  crown.    (Dem.  t  ^ririoer.  pp.  650, 

674 — 682 ;  Ariat  Sid.  ii  23.  §  17  i  camp.  Isoer. 

de  Pae.  |L  169,  c)    This  appears  to  have  been  in 

a.  c:  357.     In  b.  c  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 

AmpUpolu  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 

in  ^te  of  the  apposition  of  Demoathenes  and  his 

party  (e.  Atvlocr.  pamm),  pronouncing  the  person 

of  Cfaairidemns  inviolable,  and  tendering  any  one 

who  ahould  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 

pott  of  the  Athenian  empire.    [CsMOBLBP-rBS.] 

In  B.a  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemns 

waa  appointed  by  the  Athenians  a*  commander  in 

the    Olyntiuan   war.      In  conjunction  with   the 

Olynthlans,  he  ravaged   Pallene    and    Bottiaea, 

which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 

Philip  ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insoleDt 

and  pnifligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 

enauing  year  he  waa  superseded  and  rephued  by 

Chares.  (Philochor.  up.  DUmy.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp. 

ap.  Aliem.  x.  p.  436,  c.)    Henceforth  be  disappears 

fion  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 

•ome  with  die  Chandemus  mentioned  immediately 

below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 

(Mitford's  timxe,  ch.  48,  sec  1 ;  ThidwaU'i  Gneoe, 

voL  r.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p,  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  hi  &  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
•steonbly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  ibr  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  iu  return 
ibr  it,  woald  make  him  master  of  Pydna,  This 
was  the  SpuAov^sr^r  wort  chr^^^ifroy  to  which 
Demosthenea  refers  in  O/jnM.  ii.  f.  \9,  ad  ftm, 
(Theopompi  ap.  Snid,  t.  v.  rl  ivrt  ri  tr  roa 
Avvtirovs  •lAirrwotf,  it  r.  A.;  compw  Died, 
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ziii.  49 ;  Beinaieh.  e.  Dem.  p.  91,  ad  fin.)  It  waa 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemns  whom  the  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Pbocion'i  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  c  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  aa  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  B.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event.  (Pluk  Pioe.  16,  /Ana.  22 ; 
Aesch.  e.  Ola.  p.  64.)  He  waa  one  of  the  orators 
whoae  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
a.  c  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Denudes,  Chari- 
demns, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Aua,  and  took  nfnge  with  Dareins,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  bis  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Anr. 
AaaL  i.  10 ;  PluL  Dem.  23,  Fioe.  17;  Diod.  xvit 
16,  SO ;  Deinarch.  e,  Dem,  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemos  as  having  been  high  in 
&vour  with  Philip  of  Maoedon;  bat  the  inoonaia- 
tency  of  this  irith  several  of  the  aothoriUe*  above 
teCerred  to  is  pointed  ont  by  Wesseling.  {Ad Diod. 
Lc.)  [KE.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xapdqfiof),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  follower*  of  Eratistratua 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aunlianus  {De  Morb, 
Aeat.  iii  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenea.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARlLA'US(X<viAa<it).  1.  Brother  of  Ma» 
andrina,  tyrant  of  Samos.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded die  ishmd,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  leign  of  Dareios  Hyttaspis,  for  the  purpoae  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycntes,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis,  who  was  some- 
what cniiy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fidl 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  di» 
tingnished  Penians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samians  by 
order  of  the  Peruan  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nvmphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  tiie  Roman  proooi^ 
tul,  in  the  second  Samnitewar  (B.C,  323X  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Lir.viii.  25,26.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XafiaBa>)«a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  B.  a  328.  (Fabria  BiU. 
Oraac  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (XoplAam, 
XilfuAAoi),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectcs, 
and  7th  oiF  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutanh  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  bis  uncle  Lycurgns  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  infimt,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lye.  3 ;  Pans.  ii.  36 ;  Just. 
iiL  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Plat.  Sep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycuigna 
on  his  return  firom  his  voluntary  eule  at  first 
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■lanned  Chmrilaiia  for  his  penonal  niety ;  bat  lie 
■oon  became  nauared,  and  co-opemted  with  his 
DBcle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plan*.  (Plut.  Lj/e. 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  Tery  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  (/>ott.  r.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristoentie  gorenuoent  ma  established  on  the 
rains  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaiis,  which  latter 
aceoont  again  is  still  less  reeoncileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  {U  e.),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  oil  its  substance  when  Lycuigus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  howerer,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  ofifered  as  on  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirlwall.  (Omaas,  toI.  L  p.  299,  &c.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaiis  was  en- 
gaged mccessfiiliy  in  a  war  with  the  AigiTei, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  genentionc  He 
aided  also  his  ooUeogne  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  bordei^town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  Si 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Anadians ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegeo,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  an  said  to  hare  tadcen 
up  arm*  and  to  hare  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
Tader*  by  rushing  forth  bam  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaiis  himself  was 
token  prisoner,  bat  wa*  dismissed  without  nuisom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  fiituie  firom  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Pans.  iii.  2,  7,  TiiL  48.)  For  the 
chrondagy  of  the  reign  of  Charilaiis,  see  Clinton. 
(fast.  i.  p.  140,  &C.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  i*  good  reason  for  suspectinff  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod.  L 
65  i  Larch,  ad  loe.,  viil  131;  comp.  Clint  F<uL  L 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  K] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  anthor  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.    (Qaoeif.  Hal.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (TUfa),  the  peraoni6cation  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  whidi  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Oroos.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describe*  a 
Chari*  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (72.  iviii.  382.) 
Hesiod  (Tieoff.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wifo  of  Hephaestus,  Agbua,  and  the  youngest  of 
theCharites.  (Comp.  EustMh.  aii  Am.  p.  1148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  wa*  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  fimn  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis.  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinitiea. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
being*  at  a  very  cariy  time,  probably  to  indKute 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  worid  and  adorns  it.  In  the  Iliad 
itaelf  (xiv.  269)  Paaithea  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charitea,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plaial  Chorites  occur*  several 
time*  in  the  Homenc  poems,  (CM.  zviii.  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  difierently  d«- 
tcribed;  the  meet  common  ooconnt  make*  them 
the  dangbteiB  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Enrynome, 
Enncania,  Eurydomene,  Hannonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Tluog.  907,  Ac;  ApoUod.  i.  3.  H  ; 
Find.  OL  xiv.  16;  Pharaut.  15;  Orph.  Hfrnm. 
59.  2 ;  Sut.  TM.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  f. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ten  of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  I),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 


CHARI& 

The  Homeric  poem*  mentioD  only  lOC  Chnis,  e> 
on  indefinite  number  in  the  plund,  asd  fiia  tie 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  ii  mentioned,  it  enld 
ahnoat  seen  as  if  the  poet  would  mtbaate  ikst  he 
was  thinking  of  a  gnat  number  of  Charites  mi  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes  Heaod  diitiDdly 
mentions  three  Ohaiitea,  whose  names  sie  Esfbo- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  niiBhet  si  veil 
as  these  name*  subaeqnently  beouae  (eoeiallj 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Gmce  ic- 
tained  their  ancient  and  estabhahed  nnioher.  Thm 
the  Sparlona  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleb  sad 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  aise  aonbtr, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  wen  woishipped  Ikoe 
from  the  earliest  time&  Homesisoax  adM 
Peitho  a*  a  third.  (Pan*,  ix.  35.)  Sostata  (spi 
JSmlali.  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  idates  thet  Apkroditi 
and  the  three  Choiiteo,  Pasithea,  Csle,  sad  Ef 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  « 
another,  and  when  Teiresias  awarded  the  fne  a 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  aa  H 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  *  k*iri(il 
head  of  hair  and  toA.  him  to  Ciele.  The  ins 
Cola  in  this  poasaoe  has  led  some  oilia  M  tUsk 
that  Homer  olao  (IL  zviiL  393)  nentieas  the 
names  of  two  Charitea,  PaHthea  aad  Csle^  ad 
that  KoAif  should  aocordin^y  be  vrittaa  kf  s 
capital  initiaL 

The  character  and  notore  of  the  CkarilB  <■• 
sufficiently  expKssed  by  the  nsmcs  thn  besr: 
they  wen  conoeivad  as  the  goddesses  vM  |ii» 
fiMtive  joy  and  enhanced  the  cDJoymcnts  if  Hfc  b; 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Oracefidaoi  sad 
beauty  in  social  interconne  are  thocfeRSttiihakd 
to  them.  (Hont.  Carm.  iii.  21,23;  Pial  01 
xiv.  7,  &e.)  They  an  mostly  described  si  bosf 
in  the  service  or  attendoDce  of  other  diriaitiei,  si 
real  joy  exists  only  in  ciide*  when  the  iadiridad 
give*  up  hi*  ovm  self  and  makes  it  his  nsia  ohJKi 
to  afibrd  pleasnn  to  othersi  The  \m  htsat;  ■ 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  rictorf ;  u4 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  man  &eelj  ■  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charitea.  They  lend  their  gran  and  hesst;  to 
everything  that  deligfau  and  devales  godi  ai 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  csast  d 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  HephMsts^  the 
divine  artut.  The  moat  perfect  woAs  of  sit  sn 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  sad  the 
greatest  artists  an  their  fevoarites.  Ths|citle- 
neas  and  gneefnlnes*  which  they  innait  to  nss^ 
ordinary  pteoaoree  are  exprasaed  by  thai  miatr 
ing  the  exciting  infiaenoe  of  wine  (Hor.  (V*  in 
19.  15 ;  Pind.  OL  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  saw- 
panying  Aphrodite  and  Em.  (Hon.  M  ni 
864,  xviii  194;  Paoa.  vi.  24.  $  5.)  They  iks 
assist  Heime*  and  Peitho  to  gin  gnee  to  ^ 
quenoe  and  penuaaion  (Heood.  Op.  63),  ai  •>' 
dom  itaelf  noeive*  it*  charm*  tnm  theoL  Feeff, 
however,  i*  the  act  which  i*  espedeOy  hnan* 
by  them,  whence  they  an  called  if^f**"  « 
fuAqoi^ra.  For  the  same  reason  they  sn  tie 
firiends  of  the  Mnaea,  with  whom  they  life  w 
gether  in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Tkmif.  64 ;  Eu>P- 
/ftrc/ar.  678;  TheoeriLxvi-iafin.)  P«««"» 
inspired  by  the  Moses,  but  the  qipiiatioa  o(lh« 
songs  to  the  embeUishment  of  life  and  the  fcstin 
of  die  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charitea  UK 
Roman  writen  describe  the  Charite*  (OntJse)  •• 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  aad  beoenleoce,  t«  ma 
they  were  led  by  the  meaniiig  of  the  wmd  f»* 
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k  Otir  »«ii  hagii^*.    (Senec  De  Bemf.  L  S ; 
cca^.  Diod.  t.  73^ 

The  wonhip  of  the  ClniitM  wu  beliered  to 
bn  been  fint  introdneed  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
du  or  Reoclw,  the  eon  of  Cephiicni,  in  the  valley 
oftiietiiTer.  (Pane.  ix.  35.  §  1;  Theoerit.  xri. 
104;  Find.  OU  ziT.)  At  Oichomenoe  and  in  the 
idaad  of  Paroo  a  featiral,  the  xf^'^  or  xapiniiriii, 
«••  celebrated  to  the  Charitei.  (Eiutath.  ad 
Horn.  f.  1813 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  7.)  At  Oreho- 
ncnoo  they  were  wonhipped  from  cariy  times  in 
the  ibnn  of  nide  stone*,  which  were  believed  to 
laT*  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteoclee. 
(Pas.  iz.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  4U.)  Statnes 
it  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
>i  at  Sputa,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elis,  Hsimione,  and  others. 
(Pus.  i.  22.  §  8,  ii.  34.  §  10,  iii.  U.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  i.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
wiionB  of  other  gods,  snch  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
bisnyai,  Aphr^ta,  the  Horae,  and  the  Moses, 
la  the  aacient  statnes  of  ApoUo  at  Delos  and 
MpU,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  esriy  times  the  Charites  wen  represented 
biased,  hot  afterwards  their  fignies  were  always 
■ade  naked,  though  even  Panaanias  (iz.  m.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
RfRsenting  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
ditned  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
an  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
pdoos  naidens  in  the  fiill  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
•■■ally  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
diier  aoeording  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attmd;  as  the  companions  of  ApoUo  they  often 
eany  mosical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
rf  Aphnidite  they  carry  myrtles,  roaes,  or  dice,  the 
bnnrite  game  of  youth.  (Uirt,  M^iol.  Bilderi. 
B.f.2lS,ke.)  [I^S.] 

CHABI'SIUS  (Xapfiriat),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
akan  tiaditi<m  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
mu  m  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
ar.)  [L.&] 

CHARI'SIUS  (Saplnat),  a  Greek  orator  and 
santeiapocaty  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
•then,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Liysiaa. 
He  was  m  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (C!c. 
Bni  83.)  His  oiatioDS,  which  were  extant  in  the 
tins  of  Qaintilian  and  Ratilins  Lupus,  must  have 
ka  of  considfflRable  merit,  as  we  lam  firom  the 
fenncr  writer  (z.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
ky  une  to  Menander.  Rutilins  Lupus  (i.  1 0,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracU  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
h«,  ad  Sttil.  Lup.  i.  10 ;  Westermann,  Gadk. 
^erOritei.  BendtttrnkaL  §  64,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Fkibdelphians  in  the  fiflh  century.  Shortly  be- 
fot  the  genend  council  held  at  Ephesua,  A.  D.  431, 
Aitanias  snd  James,  presbyters  in  Constantinople, 
Bd  attached  to  the  Nestonan  party,  came  to  Phi- 
laddpkis  widi  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
■■■s  sad  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
■mil  of  the  deigy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
■ovncsd  the  errors  of  the  Qaartorfsg'waBt"  (Nean- 
'R,  KirdumyadL  ii.  2,  p.  646X  to  subscribe 
>  pnlix  con&snon  of  fiiith  tinctured  with  the 
Notoiisn  errors.  But  Chariains  boldly  withstood 
"><■•,  sad  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
'XRtie  from  the  commanion  of  the  pious.  When 
tkeanneU  assembled  at  Ephesus,  Chariains  accused 
Man  the  fiuheia  that  composed  it  Anastaaius, 
PlMtiiis,  and  James,  ezliitnting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confrsnon  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphianit 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
&ith,  haiinonizing  vrith  the  Nioene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  dear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  im- 
known.  He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  A.  o.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  fiuth,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photitis,  the  snbscribings  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  I^tin  in  the  Sacro- 
Kuula  Qaciiia,  edited  by  Labbe  and  Coaaort,  vol. 
iii.  p.  673,  &C.,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  UitloriaLileraria,  pp.  327, 328,  ed.  Lond. 
1688,  foL  [S.D.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCADIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Herennina 
Modestinua,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  hut 
jurist  of  the  daasical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. "  Hie  oiBcnla  jurisconsultorum  obmntuere," 
Bays  the  celebrated  Joe.  Oodefroi  {Maimal*  Jnru, 
i.  1\  "  aic  ut  oltimum  JCtorum  Modestinnm 
dicete  vere  liceat."  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  dtation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aqnila  or  Furius  Anthianns  bdongs 
to  that  intervaL  The  only  two  who  can  be  nam^ 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisiua  and  Hermogenianos.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  raaaona,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  hen  men- 
tioned, that  Heimogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charuius  dtes  Modes- 
tinus with  appbuue  (Dig.  60.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  mon  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  l.tit.  11.  akUn.§  1,  where  he  states  that  a^ 
peal  from  the  sentences  of  the  proefecti  praetono 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  huiguage  of  Charisiua  in 
Dig.  l.tit  11,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  olive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisias  is  sometimes  («.  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  6.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
"Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydos  (d*  Magiit.  Pop.  Rom,  i  e.  14),  he  ii 
died  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carinus,  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Canu  rather  than  x<V"-  1'he  jurist, 
according  to  Panxiroli  {de  Clar,  jur.  /nterpp.  pp. 
1 3,  59),  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Cvns,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, A.  D.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diodetianus  and  Mazimianus, 
addressed,  A.  o.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  a.  27.)  Panxiroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  alao  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Caiisius  (Vat.  M.S.;  vulg. 
lect  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  vras 
addressed  (a.  d.  29U)  an  eariier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperen.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identificatimis,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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■ge.  Three  vorki  of  Charinni  an  died  in  the 
Digest.  Four  eztmcU  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  ■•  1 ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  S.  1.  21 :  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  •.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18. 1.  10)  are  made  fimn  hi*  Liber  lingalarii 
de  Testibna ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  a.  18)  fnm  hi* 
Liber  aingnlaria  de  Muneribiu  cirilibiu ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  a.  nn.)  iiniin  hia  Liber  ungnlaria 
de  Officio  Praeiecti  pinetorio.  In  the  inKiiption 
prefixed  to  the  latter  paaiage  (Dig.  1.  tit.  11.  a, 
un.),  he  ia  atjied  magiater  Ubellorum,  and  Cnjai 
(O&n.  rii.  2),  probably  aoipecting  that  be  held 
office  under  Conatantine,  oonjectniea  that  he  waa  a 
Christian.  For  thii  conjecture,  hovoTer,  there  ia 
no  aofficient  ground,  for,  ak  lUtter  baa  remarked 
(ad  Hrimftdi  HitUmam  Jwr,  Ram.  §  358),  eren 
under  Valentinianna  the  younger,  Rome  wa>  atill 
for  the  moat  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  moat  ad- 
dicted to  paganiam,  held  the  higfaeat  dignitiea  even 
in  the  impenal  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracta 
from  Charisiua  in  the  Digest  marie  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  di»- 
figured  by  barbarismi,  a.  g.  partic^nle*,  ngmat- 
Um,  innaetatile,  mwnu  oamelaMiae.  (Jac  Godefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Titodot.  11.  tit  SO.  s.  16;  OniL  Orot. 
nUfJurae.  a.  11 ;  Chr.  Bau,  de  Aur.  Arc  Cka- 
rmo.  V»L  Taruc,  4to.,  Lips.  1773;  Zimmem, 
R.R.a.1%  104.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER.a 
Latin  gnunmarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  fire 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
iMStitutioRa  Gramma/icae,  which  has  come  down 
to  ua  in  a  rery  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  aa  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  ia  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writer*  npon  the  some  subject,  such 
as  Flavius  Caper,  Velius  Longua,  Teientius  Scan- 
ms,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Jnlius  Ro- 
manns,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  raluable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  doie  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Art  Orammatica  of 
Diomedea,  but  Charisiua  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
iinca  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Serrius  [Comminianus],  therefore  Charisiut,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Piisdan,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
md  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Otann,  who  has  in- 
Testigated  this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  40U, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Ooths.  We 
gather  fi»m  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Chaiisius  was  published 
hy  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janns  Parrha- 
ahia,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1582;  the  second,  superintended  by  O.  Fabricins 
Chenmicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
Svo.,  1551,  and  containa  many  corrections  and 
ioproraments,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
««>«•  the  editor  waa  not  assisted  Iqr  any  MS.;  ] 
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the  third,  included  in  the  "GnmsaUkae  laliai 
Attctoies  Antiqui,"  of  Pottchiui,  HsBOT.4to.lWSi, 
professes  to  be  fer  more  complete  sadactsBle  in 
the  preceding^  in  eonseqaence  of  tke  sd^lini 
matter  and  varioua  readings  obtained  fioa  n  a- 
cellent  eodex,  the  property  of  Jsnai  Dooa,  li 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  i>  gins,  nd 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Ni^ob  U 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  coDitigg  ai 
making  extrscta  fina  the  Neapolilan  MS.  tdgo- 
ally  employed  by  Cyminius,  which  tSxii  wmm 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  TImi 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebnhr  to  Ijiit- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  fatk 
of  his  friend  and  the  deatroction  of  t  poiticaif 
hi*  papen  by  fire,  soooeeded  m  obtuniag  id;  • 
copy  of  Putachina  with  the  various  Radingi  «f  ik 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  maijpn.  Tim 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisios,  vUdi  ktm 
the  first  part  of  the  fonith  rolnme  of  the  "  Copi 
Grammaticorum  Latinomm  Veteran,"  lips.  4ts. 
1840.  (Funccins,  De  tatrH  ae  imrtfUe  I«j« 
iMtmoM  Semectida,  c.  iv.  §  11 ;  Ossnn,  Bmbifiar 
CfriedL  wed  Ifom.  IMmbtrgaA.  voLii  giili; 
Lench,  Die  Spradaikaiaeaflae  der  AHn,  vaL  L 
p.  163.)  [W.ILJ 

CHA'RITESl     [Chaius.] 

CHATtlTON  (XoplTsw)  of  Aphn)iiBa«,stm 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Grak 
erotic  prose  writer*  calls  himself;  hot  the  aaaeii 
probably  feigned  (from  x^'  ""^  "A^f^n).  " 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  eectaislT  m. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  seoelary  (iu^m) 
of  the  orator  Atbenagons,  evidenUy  nfaiisg  l» 
the  Syrscnsan  orator  mentioned  by  ThnctWa 
(ri.  85,  86)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Haw- 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hermocnrtes  ii  tk«  »(• 
roine  of  Chariton's  work,  which  is  a  rtffltsce,  n 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereo  sod  C*- 
ihoS,  nnder  the  following  title,  Xaftnna  *4f*- 
at-tt  TMV  xcp)  Xaipicw  nai  KoXAi^H'  *>^'T 
SiTT/itfiirvr  )u6yoi  if.  The  work  bepM  "jk™ 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  it  presently  S>11ii»m 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  agjn  b  the  »■» 
and  u  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  '«i*».r 
ventures,  she  is  restored  to  Chaerest.  T*"^ 
dents  are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  •'y~^ 
pie ;  but  the  work  aa  a  whole  is  rwiooed  iifai" 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Helindona,  Ijspi, 
and  Xenophon  of  Epheaut.  Nothing  ■•  w" 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  ttne  of  tl*"**J 
The  critica  place  him  varioualy  between  ti«fi» 
and  ninth  centuries  after  ChrisL  The  go"™ 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  fi» 
writen,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Bpk««» 

There  is  only  one  known  M&  of  the  «*^ 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DW* 
with  a  Latin  verswn  and  notes  by  Beittt  ■ 
3  vols.  4to.  Amst  1750.  The  eoiiB»«i>l«T  ■ 
D'OrviUe  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  ""^ 
dent  anthor.  It  was  reprinted,  with  «'°'''|"' 
notes  by  Beck,  1  voL  Bvo.  Lips.  I7M-  *  ^ 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  ttVoA 
1812, 4to.  . 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  '5«'"'J? 
Heyne,  Leip*.  17SS.  and  Schneider,  Uifs.  l«i; 
mto  French  by  Laicher,  Par.  176S  ("P™,?!? 
the  Bibliothrque  des  Romans  Greet,  Pu-  ^lf'[ 
and  Pallet,  1775  and  1784 ;  into  Italian  WM^ 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  others ;  ""."R*^ 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  lf-°'> 
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CHARMIDKS. 
CHA'RITON  {Xaptrm),  an  ocuUst,  who  lived 

io  or  before  tlie  Kcand  centiuy  after  Cfariat,  a*  one 

of  liii  medical  formalac  ii  quoted  by  Giden  (Zte 
JnUL  ii  13l  toI.  xiv.  p.  180),  and  olio  by  Aetiiu 
(it.  1, 18,  p.  620).  He  ii  alw  mentioned  in  an 
aadcat  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
leagth  by  C.  O.  Kiihn,  in  his  Indae  Maiiconan 
Oadarimait  uUtr  Gratcot  Rommouqiit,  Lips.  1829, 
4tOL,  &sc  ii.  p.  3,  &c  See  alio  Kiihn*s  Additam. 
ti  BmdL  Medk.  YtL  a  J.  A.  Fabrido,  /^e.  u- 
iHtMm,  Lips.  1 826,  4to.,  faac.  W.        [W.  A.  O.] 

CHARI'XENA  (Xopijsra),  a  lyric  poetess, 
■ratioiied  by  Eostatliins,  who  calls  her  iroi^^ 
tfK^mt.  (Ad  Iliad.  ^711.)  Aristophanes  al- 
lidis  to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scboliaat  and 
leiingnphers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
iniJjing  that  she  was  "  silly  and  foolish."  {Ecde- 
lui.  943 ;  Snidas,  <.  v.;  Etymol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
diiiu,  I.  e,  M  Xof^imis.)  She  is  said  to  have 
bm  alu  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
[Etpt.  Stag,  and  Hesych.  Le.)  Nothing  is  known 
rf  Iw  tioie  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
a  entic  poetess  has  been  ondentood  as  indicating 
t^  ihe  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lytic  school ;  and 
llw  words  of  Heaycliiua  (ipx"^  <>l<ra)  perhape 
■nply  that  she  lired  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARIOCENUS  (Xapiitmi)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENES  (Xapiiins),  s  physician,  who  probably 
lind  in  the  &rst  centniy  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
■alioiMd  by  Asclepiaxles  Pharmacion.  Several  of 
la  medical  formulae  hare  been  preserred  by 
Gilen  sad  AStiiia.  (GaL  Da  Compot.  Medicam. 
Me.  Loe.  iii.  3,  T.  3,  Tii  '2,  i,  £,  roL  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  ziii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Aet.  De  Med. 
114,32,  p.  406.)  fW.  A.  G.] 

CHAItMADAS,  philosopher.     [Charhides.] 

CHA'RMIDES  (XapfuSns).  1.  An  Athenian, 
■w  of  Glaocon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
tlK  Bother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduce*  him  in 
>i(  dialogue  which  bean  his  name  as  a  very  young 
B>sn  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
«v.  (Comp.  Heind.  ad  Plat.  Oam.  p.  154,  and 
Uk  •ntborities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
'niogiie  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
sod  of  snipasaing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
■W'PrDtagoru'*  at  the  haute  of  Callias,  son  of 
Uilfnuan.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xeasphon,  that  be  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
fla,  and  mu  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
uibtj,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
ia  cmmtry  H  the  services  which  he  might  have 
''■■^end  her  as  a  stateamon.  In  B.  c.  404  he  was 
oM  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peincens,  and  be  was  slain  fighting  against 
'"Invybulus  at  the  battle  of  Monyehia  in  the  same 
}<".  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  HdL  ii.  4.  §  19 ; 
Uneid.  ad  loe.) 

2.  Called  also  Charmadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitoniachas  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  ajid 
nnpanion  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Phh)  of  lariasa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
■>><1  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
'"d  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
•nt  century  n.  c     Cicero,  writing  in   b.  c.  45, 

rlu  of  him  as  recently  dead.  {Tiue.  Dip.  I  24.) 
the  tame  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was.re- 
•trkable  for  bis  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
F*st  and  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  flis  philo- 
•ophieal  opinions  were  doubtless  coincident  with 
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those  of  PuiLo.  (Cir.  Acad.  Quant,  ir.  S,  OraL  16, 
de  Oral.  ii.  88 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  24 ;  Fabric.  BM. 
Graee.  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  {Xappupt),  an  Athenian  gene- 
mi,  who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samos  in  B.C412.  Samos  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  1 00  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  aep- 
vice  he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himtelf 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  eountrymeiL  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Ilalicamassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  ineSiMitnal  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  TketmopL  804.)  [A.H.C] 

CHARMI'NUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  hamiost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyreon 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  aervice  of 
Senthes  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a.  c  399.  (Xen.  Anai.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &C,  HeU.  iiL  1.  §  6  i  Diod.  liv.  37.)  Oil 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon's  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anab, 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §S  13—19,  66.)  [K  E.] 

CHARMIS  (xipfus),  a  physician  of  Marseilles 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fiune  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562^  10s.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  wu  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocrates,  and  is  preserved  byOalen.  (DeAului. 
ii.  1,  4,  voL  xiv.  pp.  1 1 4,  126.)        [  W.  A.  ii.] 

CHAROE'ADES  {Xapoi(IXf]s),  called  Chariadea 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
I^hes  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Atliens 
to  Sicily  (b,  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii.  86, 90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHARON  (Xrf/wc),  a  son  of  Erebos  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — acrott 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  worid.  (Viig.  Ae».  vi.295, 
Ac;  Senee.  Hen.  fur.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolns  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial.  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 
§  1 ;  Juvcn.  iii.  267 ;  Euitath.  ad /font.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
bv  Polvgnotus.  [l^S.] 
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CHARON  (XifMv),  a  diitinguUhed  Thelnn, 
who  expoaed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidai  and  hia  feUov-conapiraton  in  his  hooie, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebei  with  the  yicw  of 
deliTering  it  £rom  the  Spartana  and  the  oligarchical 
goTemment,  B.  c  379.  Charon  himaelf  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterpriae,  and,  after  ita  luoceaa, 
waa  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidaa  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hdi  v.  4.  §  3;  Pint  iVfap.  7-13, 
de  Gem.  Soe.  pamm.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xipur),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampaacas,  ia  mentioned  by  Tertnllian  {de  Anim,  461 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (>.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  hare  flourished 
(yn6nt¥os)  in  the  time  of  Oareiua  Hyataspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  464) ;  but,  as  Daieins 
died  in  B.  c  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  {f 
for  oV  in  Soidas,  thns  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  OL  69  or  a  c  504.  He  lired,  howerer,  as  late 
as  B.  a  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Tkem.  27)  aa  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themiatodes 
to  Asia  in  B.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
hia  works  in  Snidas :  \.  AUhmruci.  2.  Utpaucd. 
3.  'ZWriruci.  4,  IIcpl  Ao^i^icUav.  5.  AiffvmL 
6,  'Opoi  Aoft^Mutiinir,  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  e.),  where  Schweighaeuaer  propoaes  to 
substitute  3p»t  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thns  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annals  of  Lampaaeus.  7.  npv- 
rirtit  4  'Af>xo>^('  «'  ^w  AoKtiaiiunitiiy,  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Kr(v«t  ir^AMtr.  9.  KftrtrucJL 
10,  Utph-\ovt  i  iieris  T«r  'HpcutAsUw  m)\wr. 
The  fragmenta  of  Chaion,  together  with  thoae  of 
Hecataeua  and  Xanthua,  have  been  pnbliahed  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Mailer,  fh^m.  Hutor.  Graee.  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Pint  de 
MuL  Virt.  «.  e.  Aii^tf<^ ;  Strab.  xiii  p.  583 ; 
Pans.  z.  88 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ad.  VM.  L  15; 
Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Shod.  iL  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hist. 
Graee.  b.  L  c  1  ;  Clint.  Fast,  sub  annia  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
tanta  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustriona  men  and  women.  (Said.  $.  v. ;  Voas.  de 
Hist.  Oraee.  p.  415,  ed.  Westemiann.) 

3.  Of  Nauciatis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naneratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.<.«.) 
The  Chaion  who  was  a  friend  of  ApoUonins  Rho- 
dina,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  hii 
Argcmantiea,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naneratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  £i&{.  Graee.  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graee.  pp.  20,  1 S8,  144,  415,  ed.  Westei^ 
mann ;  SchoL  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1054.)     [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (XopaMw),  a  htwgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot  PolH.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Nazoa,  Leontini,  Enboca,  Mylar,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lia,  and  Rheginm.  He  muat  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxihuis,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  i.  e.  before 
&  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegiana  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  AnaxiUns,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  B.  c.  476. 
These  facts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorua  (xii.  1 2) :  vix. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
mined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das, "  the  best  of  their  fellow-eitizent,'"  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.     For  Thurii,  as  we 


liave  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  dalofia 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  faaadatioB  Is  k  c  Ml 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Benlley  {PUon^y 
367,  Ac),  that  tbe  lawa  which  Diodarm  |iteii> 
thoae  drawn  np  by  Charondas  for  the  ^ariaaa 
were  in  reality  not  hisi  For  Ariitatk  (iUL  ir. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  n  n- 
tocnicy,  whereas  in  Diodorua  we  cnutaotlj  fad 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  tv",  sad  the  iai<i- 
tntion  of  Thnrii  is  expressly  called  laXlnipi 
iitttoKfOTiKiv.  Again,  wr  leaxn  frcan  a  hapff  ae 
rection  made  by  IJentley  in  a  comipt  puap  i 
the  Politica  (ii  12),  that  the  only  peciliaritj- ia 
the  lawa  of  Charondas  was  that  he  Snt  intntetd 
the  power  of  pmaecnting  fiJae  witnes>M(  W»«iff^ 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  tsi  in  fbiK « 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Tkurii,  isd 
therefore  that  Charondas,  aa  iu  anthoi,  abo  En4 
before  the  ibnndation  of  that  dty.  I^atlv,  v  an 
told  by  Diogoiea  L«ertina,that  Pntagom  wai  tk 
lawgiver  of  ThnriL  (Soe  Weaading^  note  «  Dia- 
doms,  tc  where  Bentkr'ii  aijmnenU  are  WBod 
np  with  great  eleamesa.)  Diodorai  coda  the  »■ 
connt  of  his  paendo-Charondas  hy  the  alMv,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  hia  award  brfmW 
appeared  in  the  aaaembly,  thereby  riolsliii|  userf 
hia  own  Uws.  On  being  reminded  of  thii  bfi 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  /ut  At  iMa  kifm  n4«, 
and  immediately  stabbed  himaelt  This  siwA* 
is  also  told  of  Diocles  of  Syiacnae,  snd  of  Zalesc««, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  f  5)  apm  «ilh 
Diodorua  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The*^ 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  ia  prebsliyn 
instance  of  the  practice  which  aniae  ia  l*"^ 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  danflt 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  eonfrmdis 
Nnma  Pompilins.  (Comp.  lamblich.  FK.  Pim- 
c  7.)  Among  sevend  pretended  laws  o(Cfcat«*i 
preserved  by  Stobaena,  there  ia  one  P"™5w 
thentic,  innce  it  ia  found  in  a  fisgment «J«* 
phrastuB.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacla,  ttalfl 
buying  and  selling  is  to  bo  transacted  »"°/""' 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  prei*  »• 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  "•'*?'?  P^ 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  fbuii*  in™- 
to'al^ws.  Thel«wsofChar»d»iw<«P™*»J 
inverse.  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  619.)  ThefrapjnJ^ 
the  laws  of  Chaiondaa  an  given  m  HeyM>  ^ 
aJa,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  ttc  [0-  B'  •«>£, 

CHAROPS  (X<Vhi+),  brwhVeyed  «c  W"" 
looking,  a  surname  of  Hencks,  under  *»*  " 
had  a  statue  near  mount  I«^y"'°?°^J~S 
where  he  waa  believed  to  have  l««p«  ■" 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  worid.  (Pw*  »■  Jr 
§4.)  There  are  also  two  mjthicBl  beiiip  of<» 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xL  427  ;  Horn.  ff)»*-'  *r 
194;  HygiaFoi.  181.)  V^'^L 

CHAROPS  (X^).  1.  A  chief  sows* 
Epeirota,  who  aided  with  the  Romsna  in  "*"^ 
with  Philip  V,  and,  by  aending  s  tlieplien  » 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Romas  snny  '"f,  ■" 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  M^"*? 
enabled  Flamininns  to  dislodge  Philip  f™"  " 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  F.peim«, » '^  .{* 
(Polyb.  xvu.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Liv-  »™i«> 
11 ;  Pint.  FUim.  4.)  In  a.  c.  192,  f^" 
sent  by  hia  countrymen  on  an  emhsaty  w  ^ 
ehus  the  Great,  who  waa  wintering  st  '^f^A, 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  l""^  f^J, 
Epeirota  were  more  expoaed  to  the  alta«>"_^ 
Romana  than  wiy  of  the  inhabitastt  of  the  "•• 
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Grkc,  and  begged  him  thenfen  to  ezenw  them 
Cram  aiifiiig  with  faim  onleM  he  felt  hinuelf  •trong 
euoogfa  to  pntect  thera.  (Polyb.  xz.  S.)  He  cod- 
tam^  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cnitiTate  the  fiiend- 
•hjp  of  the  Roraana,  and  tent  hi*  grandion  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  zxriL  13.)  [RE.] 
2.  A  giandaon  of  the  nbore.  He  received  hit 
cdncatkan  at  Rome,  and  after  hia  return  to  hi>  ovn 
enontry  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  bat  here 
ends  all  reeenblanee  between  himself  and  his 
gfandfitther,  who  is  called  xaXis  xiyaSda  by  Poly- 
bios,  (zzrii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Champs 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinons  and  Cephalus  were 
dii*en  in  selfdefence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[AxTiMOUs] ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  serend  states  of  Greece  toAemilios 
Paollim  at  Amphipolis,  in  B.  c  1 67,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decinTO  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themaelvea  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  oat  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  amt  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzz.  10 ;  Lir.  xIt. 
SI ;  Died.  Bre.  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thoa  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
hatoDaly  abused,  that  Polybins  has  recorded  his 
belief  "  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty," 
Bat  even  his  cmelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  bis  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  £ce, 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  di»- 
conntennced  at  Rome,  and  when  be  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  nnfisvonrable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
lefiaaed  to  receive  him  into  their  bousea  Yet  on 
hia  Rtnm  to  Epeims  he  had  the  audacity  tofidsifjr 
the  acosta's  sentence.  The  year  157  a.  c  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybins  as  one  in  which  Greece 
waa  patj;ed  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charopa  at  Bnn- 
diaiom,  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  zzzi.  8,  zzziL  31,22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
•Charapos"  by  Livy.  [E.  E.] 

CHAROTUS.  [Cbabops.] 
CHARTAS  (XiftTos)  and  SYADRAS  (Sucr- 
l^t),  statnaiies  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucbeinis  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Cleaichus  of 
RhesiiUB,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  lUwgium.  (Pan^  vi  4.  g  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadias  floniiahed  abont 
&40  B.  a,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
■ent  to  Croesus  a  enter  of  bioiixs  ornamented  with 
figniea.     (Hend.  L  70.)  [P.S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Sctila.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XsUw,  Mkmr). 
1.  Of  Laeedaemon,  son  of  Damagetns,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sage*,  flourished  towards  the  eommenoe- 
ment  of  the  6th  century  a.  a  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  &ther  of  Peisistnitas,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  na,  that  be  was  an  old  man  in  ^e  S2nd  Olym- 
{rfad  (&  c.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
^■onymos  m  OL  56.  (b.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
anthor  thera  is  a  passage  which  appean  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institotion  of  the  Ephoialty,  but 
this  eontiadiets  the  other  well  known  and  more 
lathentie  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Alcidamia  the  rhetorician  (ap.  Ariil.  RitL  ii.  23. 
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{ 11)  we  lean,  that  he  waa  a  member  of  the  tigax- 
tan  senate.  It  it  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prise  for  boxing  at  tho  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festivaL  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  dne  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  hi*  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  QeU.  L  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententiou*  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  remects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — \iyo¥ra  fii)  kwiw 
riir  X'V"'  fofuciv  tap.  The  distinguishing  ez- 
cellenco  of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  ezemplified  in  hi*  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  ezposed  from  Cyther^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  L  68— 73;  Heong.  adloc;  Plat. 
Protag.  p. 343;  Plut.  deilap.Mpk.aiKA.  V.H. 
iii.  17;  Perizon.  ad  he.;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32; 
Diod.  Ezc.  de  Viri.  el  Vii.  p.  552,  ed.  Weas; 
Ariat.  met.  ii  12.  §  14 ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loe.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Enry- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  &  a 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Hemcleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property— a  plan 
which  Agt*  IV.  and  Cleomene*  III.  had  succes- 
sively iluled  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  mnrdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  efibcted  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ronse  the 
people  in  his  canse,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.   (Polyb.  iv.  36,  81.)  [E.  K] 

CHEILO^NIS  (XsiAawlt).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  lambli- 
chns  {de  VU.  Pytk.  36,  ad  fin. )  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidaa  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lyaander  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcibecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hns- 
band,  who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  Auher  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  Other's  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendonr  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  "  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus," 
aays  Plutarch,  "  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  hit 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  hi*  exile  a 
mole  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  whirh  he  lost." 
(Plut  .^pii,  11,  12,  16— 18.)  [KE.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (Xtipiimpos),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephor*  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  hi*  ezpedition  against  hi*  brother  Arta- 
xerze*,  B.  C.  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  hii 
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march  at  Itau  in  Cilieia.  (Diod.  xir  19,  21; 
Xen.  Ana!:  i.  4.  §  3.)  After  the  bittle  of  Cnnaza, 
Clcarehns  unt  him  with  other*  to  Ariaeua  to  malce 
an  offer,  vhich  howerer  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.]-  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals, 
thronghthe  treachery  of  Tisaaphemes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emei;gency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
•  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  find  him  snbseqncntly 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordiiJly  oo- 
vperating  with  Xenophon.  In  fiiet  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Aiiai.  iii. 
2.  §  83,  &C,  3.  g§  3,  11.  4.  §§  88—43,  5.  §§ 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  Ac,  iii.  ij§  8, 
25,  &c.,  6.  §§  1—3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapexus  on  the  Euxine,  Cheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  diem  to  Europe ;  but 
he  was  not  snoceaaftil  in  hia  application.  (Diod. 
ziv.  30,  31 :  Xen.  Anab.  v.  I.  §  4,  vi.  I.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  conmiander- in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
lonour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  cUim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  18—33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub^ 
mission  to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heracleots ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  fixun  the  rest,  and  de- 
ported by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xenophon  then  offered  to  conUnne 
the  mareh  with  the  remainder  of  the  foroes,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  Utter  de- 
ebned  the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Caipe  famished  by  Clean- 
der,  the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fev%r.  (Xen.  Anab.  vL 
2.  M,  4.  §11.)  [E.K] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (XtipUrofos),  a  statmuyin 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pansanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher ;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Dacdalna,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenns  and  Scyllis  (about  B.  c.  566). 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  (Chrp. 
Inacrip,  i.  p.  ]  9) ;  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily  answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Biickb,  that  Pausanios 
does  not  lay  that   Cheirisophus  made  his   own 
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(tatoe,  is  not  satisfactory.  (BpcAa,  yf.\Vi— 
1 39.)  Thiench  ba*  also  observed,  that  the  nans 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  ai  tie 
eariy  artists,  ia  significant  of  skill  in  ait  (x<9, 
iro^i).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  ik,  IW- 
dalus  (AaiSoAos)  the  son  of  EapahmiBi  (EM^ 
lias),  Encheir  (Ei^j^np),  Cheniphron  (Xfftffpw), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedafau  ii  siv 
thing  more  than  a  mythological  petwiiage,&ii4tlw 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  then  can  Ik  » 
donbt  that  others  of  dieie  artists  really  uiiltd  lad 
bore  these  names,  which  were  prolaMy  pnt  ts 
them  in  their  infiuicy  becanse  they  belnigel  ta 
fimiilie*  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thisiii 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  fiw 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaada 
(Hom.  Od.  viii.  1 12,  &c) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  DiasTta^ 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollii,  hil  tke 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  daobtfol  ifctiiaa 
Cheiriaophos  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  lUtse  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S,] 

CHEIRON  (Xtlimr),  the  vriaeat  snd  JBstestrf 
all  the  centaurs.  (Hom.  II.  xL  831.)    He  ni  tie 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  bther  Pefeosvaaa 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  st  b 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  wdicli  ns 
subsequently  nsed  by  Achilles.  (72.  xri.  lU,  m. 
390.)   According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  S  4),  CkeinB 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyia.    He  tired  « 
mount  Pelion,  bam  which  he,  like  the  other  «■ 
taura,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae  j  hot  ■ai&n 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Hi^aea>a»  m- 
til  a  very  late  period,  and  the  fiunily  of  the  Qiei- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  di*»- 
guished  for  their  Imowledge  of  DedidM,  vm 
regarded  as  his  deaoendants.  (PhA.  Sjiiijm.^\; 
MuUer,  Onlum.  p.  249.)     Cheiron  hiaaelf  bd 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  ssd  ns 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  mane, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Opn. 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  lam.  it  2 ;  Find.  i>t*.  ix.  «■) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Greciaii  ttor 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  aa  the  pupils  of  Chi- 
ron in  these  arts.    His  fneodship  with  Pekti,  t^ 
was  his  grandson,  is  particulariy  celehrsted.  Oo' 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  othacentaan, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  snd  lie  sIk 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acaatus  had  en- 
cealed.    (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  Ac.)    Chvirmfa^ 
ther  informed  him  in  what  manner  he  miglit  jaia 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  wna  doomed  to  nanr  a 
mortal     He  ia  also  connected  with  the  stay  <i 
the  Argonauta,  whom  he  received  kindly  vbea 
they  came  to  hia  residence  on  their  voysge,  f« 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  papik. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  554;    Orph.  Arson.  S"S,ifc) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  hy  fnesd- 
ahip ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  lw» 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  daiiil 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Heiada 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  ceutaun,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malta- 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  amira  ttni 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  lin 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortaUly  to  Pna* 
theoa.     According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  i^'^'V 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  ■■>• 
wonnded   himsolt    (Ovid.  FatU  v.  397 ;  Hjgia. 
PoeL  Astr.  ii.  38.)     Zeus  pbeed  Cheiron  arnoaj 
the  stars.     He  had  been  nairied  to  Nuii  «  ^ 
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lido,  ind  hii  daughter  Endeis  wat  the  mother  of 
PdesL  (ApoDod.  iii  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
BoUeEt  tgtamtn  of  a  combinatioD  of  the  hamaii 
aod  uiiml  (arau  in  the  ancient  worka  of  art ;  for 
vhik  the  eentaun  geneiaUj  expieu  the  aenfoal 
•od  ansfe  feataru  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
•tnogth  and  awiftneu  of  a  bone,  Cheiron,  who 
fomemn  the  latter  likewiae,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wiidom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
dKan  throne  of  ApoUo,  and  on  the  chest  of  C]r|>- 
•doa  (Paiu.  iii.  18.  §  7,  t.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
mtaiians  of  him  are  stUI  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilla  or  Erotea  are  riding  on  his  back.  (A/tu, 
I^CkmnL  i.  52  ;  Bdtliger,  Viuengemalde,  iii 
f  141,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CHEXIDON,  the  miatrcis  of  C.  Vem^i,  who 
ii  aid  b;  Cicero  to  have  given  all  hia  decisions 
dniag  his  city  pnetorship  (bl  c  74)  in  aecordanoe 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Yores  was  piopiaetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  caUed  by  the  Pseudo-Asconins  a 
fUieian  female  client  of  Venea.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  T.  13, 15,  ii.  47,  IT.  32 ;  Pseodo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
SchoL  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  OrellL) 

CHELI'DONIS  (XsAiSofIi),  a  Spartan  woman 
rf  great  beanty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
t^hidea.  She  married  Cleonymns,  who  was  much 
<U0  than  heiaeU^  and  to  whom  she  proved  nn- 
Uthfal  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatns, 
ra  of  Aieui  I.  It  was  partly  on  aocoont  of  this 
iajory  that  Cleonymna,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
aos  baa  the  throne,  invited  Pyirhns  to  attempt 
the  eonqnest  of  Sparta  in  B.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
•bnoed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  pnt  an  end 
to  her  own  life  nther  than  fidl  into  her  bosband's 
l>a>ds ;  bot  Pyrrhns  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  Talonr  of  Acrotatns.  If  we 
lay  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
leseially  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
■ith  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, —  a 
F°°f  of  the  coemption  of  mannera,  which  Phylar- 
dnu  (qi.  AOtea.  it.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
loAentatns  and  hia  bther.  (FluU  Pyrrh.  26— 
2S.)  [E.  E.] 

CHELONE  (X«A«fcn|),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
Ik  gods,  nen,  and  animals  were  inrited  by  Hermes 
Is  attend  the  wedding  of  Zens  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  di»- 
Kgud  of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
oaded  from  Olympus,  threw  Chebne's  house, 
*hieh  stood  oo  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
s  totoiae,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  hooa* 
«  her  bads.   (Serr.  aif  .ieik  i.  509.)       [US.] 

CHEOPS  (X«4),  an  early  king  of  E^t,  god- 
lea  and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
ud  Diodoma,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
iiM  and  hugest  pyramid  by  ue  compulsory  labour 
■f  his  subjects  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chasmia.  Hia  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotu,  except  that  he  supposes  seTen  generations  to 
have  btervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampainitus 
sod  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124—127 ;  Larcher,  ad 
<k;  Died.  L  63.)    [Cxphrsn.]  [E.  E.] 

CBEPUREN.  [CxraHBit.] 
CHERA  (X^^),  a  sumama  of  Heia,  which  vras 
•*l>eved  to  have  beien  giTen  hei  by  Temenus,  the 
m  of  Pelaagna.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
OKted  to  her  at  Old  Stympbalns  three  sanctuaries 
uder  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
licevioas  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  vut ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  riXtia ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  x^^m, 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  22.  §  2^  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPII  RON  (X««wl4>^r),  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  con>- 
menoed  building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  probfr* 
bly  established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  [Axtxhis,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.Tii.2.§4.) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  a.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  (!hosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
hiycrs  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.  This  contrivance  was  sn^ 
gested  by  Theodorus  of  Samoa.  [Theodobusl] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
hter.  (&  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  sUte- 
ment  of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enhuged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  firudly 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
HaBORTKATUa  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom,  ik  c.  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribo- 
tioru  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  waa 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  tempb  was  Dbinocratbs. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  biiildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  haTe  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
menta  from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vii.  Piaef.  |  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  waa 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaetbral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimenuons  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  wns  discovered, 
at  a  diatance  of  only  eight  milea  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodarua.  Thirty-fix  of  the 
eolumniwere  Kalptared(periiapsCaryatidei  within 
the  mUa)t  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopoa. 
(PUn.  zzxTi.  14.  a.  21 :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful.)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  axchitecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  zxxvi.  23.  b.  56,  and  especially  Vitruv.  iv,  1, 
IS  7,  8.)  Of  the  Uocka  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  orz.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxzvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wanders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16,  20, 
firunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  viL  2i.  s.  88,  xvi.  87.  s.  79, 
zxxvL  14.  s.  21 ;  Vitmv.  iii.  2.  f  7,  vii.  Piaef. 
116;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Diog. 
Laiirt  iL  9 ;  Philo  Byzant.  ds  VII  Orb.  Mime. 
p.  1 8 ;  Hirt,  Teinpel  der  Diana  von  Epkaut,  Berl. 
1807,  GSesciUcUe  der  Baahaat,  i.  pp.  232-4,  264, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Raache,  La.  Univ.  Bet  \um.  $.  v.  Sf^etia,  Bph»- 
nu ;  Eckhel,  Doct  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)  [P.  S.] 
CHI'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigiaDii. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHlLOorCILO.  [ClLO.] 
CHIMAERA  [Xliuupa),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
dams,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.  (Hom.  II.  yi.  180,  xvi  328 ; 
camp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)  According  to  Heaiod 
(7%eo^.  S19,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  bad  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  moitioned,  whence  she  is 
called  TfuKi^aXot  or  rpmifxarot.  (Enstath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634 ;  Enrip.  Ion,  203,  &a  ;  ApoUod.  i  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Virgil  {Aen.  vi  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcns.  The  origin  of 
tile  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  voteino  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lyda  (Plin.  H.  tf.ii. 
106,  V.  27;  Mela.  i.  16),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragns  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &&),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  di»- 
eovered  in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  eonntry.       [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuanr  in  the  rewn  of  Tibe- 
rins,  who  made  a  statae  and  shrine  of  Oennanicns, 
probably  in  bronxe,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  &m>l.  Imcr.  ad  Nov.  The*.  Mtarat  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.S.] 

CHIOMA'RA  (Xio/wCpa).   wife  of    OrtiagoD, 


CHIONB. 

king  of  Oaiatb,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romsas 
when  Cn.ManlinsVulso  invaded  Oalatia,  b.c  ISS, 
and  was  violated  by  the  oenturioo  into  wbase hands 
she  fell.  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  laifs 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  he  had  diliva^ 
her  np  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  then 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  canaed 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  hnsband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  PlaL  it 
Mul  VirL  p.  225,  ed.  Taochn. ;  VaL  Max.  vi  1. 
Ertem.  2 ;  comp.  Liv.  xzxviii.  12.)  Polybia* 
says  ({.  c),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  s^rit  and  good 
sense.  [E.E-] 

CHION  (Xfw),  the  son  of  Matria,  a  noble  citi. 
■en  of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  disdple  ol 
Phita  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leoaidea), 
Enxenon,  and  other  noUe  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchns,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (a.  c  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspintora  were  cat  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  npon  the  spot,  otkcn  wo* 
i^rwards  taken  and  put  to  deaui  with  and  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  te&  again  beneath  the  wosae 
tyranny  of  Satyras,  the  brother  of  Clearchns 
(Memnon,  ap.  PhaL  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker ;  JustiiL  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  whi^  aie  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  eonaadeiaUs 
merit ;  but  they  are  nndoubtedly  spmiena.  Pid- 
bably  they  are  the  composition  eS  one  of  the  later 
Phitonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  ia 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Venct 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AnreL  AUobL  1606.  TW 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  f^iselina. 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Roatsch,  1583,  4taL; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translatian  pnblisbed  in  the 
same  vduma  with  a  latin  version  of  the  fcaith 
book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  snna  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostock,  1584,  4lo.  AmencoB- 
|dete  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  foaoded  osi  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  nswa  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Cobems,  Lipa.  aad 
Dread.  1765,  8to.  The  best  editioo,  ~»t.i»«n 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  pieceding  onea,  ia  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  snna  volam*  with  Us 
editionof Memnon, Lipa.l8I6,8nL  Itcoilainatha 
Gredc  text,  tbe  Laidn  version  of  Caseliaa,  the  Pi» 
legomena  of  A.  G.  HoSinann,  the  Pre&ce  of  Cabe- 
ms,  and  the  Notes  of  Cobems,  HoAbsuib,  sad 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  {rem  tlte  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  O.  HolEoann,  PnUgBmL.  at 
Chiomie  Epiil.  Oraee.  filtmnm  aHL  aasagyla,- 
Fabric.  BM.  Otvee.  I  p.  677.)  [P.  &] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  tenlptar,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  frnrn  the  want  of  indnatry  or  skill, 
bat  of  good  fortnna.  (Vitrav.  iii.  Piae£)      [P.  &] 

CHI'ONE  (X«Sn().  I.  A  danghter  tt  Boms 
and  Onithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatja,  Zetra,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  Bother  at 
Eumolpns,  and  in  order  to  conceal  tbe  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sra;  bat  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  {$2,4; 
Pans.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  danghter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  aod  Hermes  on  acomnt  of  her  beaaty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Antolycns  and  Phihianissi 
the  farmer  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  af 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  Roddesa,  and 
her  father  in  bis  grief  threw  himself  bea  a  nth  of 
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Pamamu,  bat  in  filling  he  m*  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  luwk.  Chione  ia  alio  called  Philonia.  (Or. 
A/tt.  zi.  300,  &e. ;  Ilvgin.  Fab.  200  ;  camp.  Av- 
roLTccs.)  There  ia  a  &iti  mythical  penonif^  of 
this  mne.     (Serr.  ad  Aen.  ir.  250.)         [L.  S.] 

CHIC/NIDES  (Xjtswitnt  and  XuwOiis),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Snidaa  (a.  e.)  place*  at  the  head  of  the  poeta  of  the 
old  comedj  (rporroTwyum^r  r^s  dpxodas  mtfut- 
Mat),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  yean  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton. 
•mk  oM.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pa»- 
aage  in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c.  S),  Chionides 
waa  Umg  after  Epicharmna.  f  Epichakhuo.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinlu  that 
Ghionidea  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  a.  c 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  thia  date  be  qaotea 
&an  Athenaeua  (sir.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  riTMxol,  in  which  mention 
ia  made  of  Gneaippns,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cnstiniu.  Bat  we  aim  learn  from  Athenaeua  (L  e. 
and  IT.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
eonaidered  the  Tlnixol  to  be  spotioas,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  haa 
brought  forward  rery  strong  aignmenta  against  its 
genaineness.  (For  the  diaeoasion  of  the  qneation 
aee  Wolf,  PnUg.  ad  Horn.  f.  Ixiz. ;  Meineke, 
UitL  CriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Gryaarioa,  d*  Om.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Cbmm.  m  ArietoL  Poet.  8.) 
Uoverer  thia  may  be,  the  difference  of  aome 
twenty  yean  in  the  date  of  Chionidea  is  of  little 
conaeqoence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Soidaa  and  implied  by  Aiiatotle,  that  Chionides 
waa  the  most  andent  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolutely  in  older  of  time,  for 
Buaaiion  was  long  before  him  [Sdsarion],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  wen 
Eoetea,  Euxenides,  and  Myllns  ;  but  the  6ntwho 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Sasarion  were 
only  tbe  rnde  elements. 

We  hare  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
■ — 'Hp—t  (a  correction  for'Hfws),  TWerxoi  (see 
aboTv),  Tlipaai  if,  haaipm.  Of  the  hut  not 
a  &Bgment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  alignment  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  nratxef  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeu*(<L  c,  and  iii  p.  19),  e.),  the  Hftm  by 
PoDuz  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Soidaa  (>.  v.  'Ayns).  The  poet's  name  ocean  in 
VitruTius.  (tL  Praef.)  [P,  8.] 

CHrONIS  (Xwnr),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
tbe  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31 ),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  tL  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  AnekUmie 
is  the  same  as  this  CUonii;  see  Kiaose,  Oiympia, 
ppi243,  2til.) 

CHrONIS(XIoi'«),  a  statumry  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c,  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  vrith  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Aiirci,ABD8.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statue*  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paua.  x. 
IS.  8  4.)  [P.  a] 

CHIOS  (XJoi),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonage*, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  iriand  of  Chios.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  g  6  ; 
Steph.  Byx. «.  v.  Xlet.)  [U  S.] 
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CHITO'NE  (XiTcin)),  a  somame  of  Artcmii, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothe*  in  which  ncwly-bom  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  n  Dtan,  225  ; 
Schol.  ad  Calim,  Hymn,  m  Jon.  77-)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebmted  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Aid.  i.  e.  Xtriina.      [L.  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Aufidius  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAoireot),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  tbe  Loc^ 
daemonians,  b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  agoinat  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  lie  ia  reported  by  Polybioa  aa 
dwelling  very  cogently  {tvinunifprfrus)  on  tbe 
oppnasive  encroocnmenta  of  all  the  successive  king* 
<^  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chloe- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acamanian  envoy  Lycis- 
eus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aatolions  and 
Attains  1.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  z.  41;  lir.  zzvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XAoi)),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  tbe  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Oe 
CuTotrophos.  (Pans.  L  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Oed.  Ool.  1600)  calls  her  Aq;afTiW> 
fifx^ooi.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  LyiitL  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival Chloeia,  tee  DicLt/'AiU.t.v.  [L.S.] 

CHLORIS  (XXopIi).  1.  A  daughter  of  tbe 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe,  According  to  an 
Aigive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amydaa  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  bnthen  and  sisten  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  bnilt  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Pans,  ii.  21.  §  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prise  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Oiympia.  (Pans, 
T.  16.  $  S.)  ApoUodoms  (iii  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus, 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orch<H 
menoa,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyaa. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymecos,  and  Pero,  (Hom.  Od,  xi.  281,  &&; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  {  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephymo,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  BO  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Or.  FaiL  v.  1 95.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  penonages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fiib.  14 ;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  (L.  S.] 

CHLORUS.     [CoOTTiiNTros.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Oondomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  A.  D.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augnstodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Qoul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Oaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tiua  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  withoat  op- 
position.   In  356  Chnodomaiios  vraa  inTolved  in 
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•  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  tben 
CaMar,  who  aucceeded  ia  stopping  the  progreu  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Aigentoratum,  now  Struibuig.  Chnodoma- 
TiuB  had  asaenibled  in  hii  camp  the  contingents  of 
ux  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  tiz.  Vestralpus,  Urins, 
Ursicinm,  Suomariua,  Hortarins,  and  Serapio,  the 
vm  of  Chnodonuuiot'  brother  Mederichus,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  giUlant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  learing 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  croM 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  rirer.  Ammianus 
Marcellinns  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rictors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
griua  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Maroel- 
Unus  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Stnissbnrg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  efiect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Oaol.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
12;  AuieL  Vict.  £Mt.  c.  42;  Uban.  Orot.  10, 
12.)  IW.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XoipfXoj  or  XotpM^s).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of^  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F,  Niike,  ChoaHi  Samii  qua»  npenunt,  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilns  of  Athens,  a  tngie  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinaa,  Aet- 
chyltts,  and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  a*  Welo- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  Grieck,  TVo- 
gOd.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  a.  a  £23  (Suid.  $.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hippaichus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
then  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Laaus,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespii  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  yean  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (ac.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeachylos,  when  the  hitter  first  exbibited(&  c.  499) ; 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  yean  afterword!,  the  prize 
of  thu  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilns  or  to  Pratinaa.  (Suid.  >.  w.  Aiox^Aor, 
npartras.)  Choerilns  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  B.C  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  (or  forty  years.  {CyiSi.  Julian,  i.  p.  I3,b.; 
Euseb.  Chnm.  sub.  OL  74.  2  ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  h.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choenlns, 
then  is  very  prabaUy  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
fint  victory  (b.  c  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  asoal  age  at  which  a  tngic 
poet  fint  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  t.  e.  and 
N«ke,p.7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
«»gedies  was  1 50,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  «.  r.). 


CHOERILUS. 

being  exactly  the  number  of  vietaries  ssiigiied  U 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dnmi  mt 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  csrcc,  bit  s 
much  mora  important  point,  namely,  thai  the  exU- 
bition  of  tetralogies  commenced  nrly  in  the  tins 
of  Choerilns ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhilalcd  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  earij  peiiod 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  bit  got 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  bet,  it  ii 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilns  wss  the  itil 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  eveo  if 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  vritto. 

Some  writera  attributed  to  him  the  inventi«  ar 
great  improvement  of  rnaska  and  theatrical  costana 
(roix  -rpoavrtlois  xat  t^  axtvp  riw  mtXir  in- 
X'tfiat  are  the  words  of  Soidas,  i.  r.).  Tkoa 
inventions  ore  in  &ct  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tkat 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeachylua  imply  not  so  mock 
actual  invention  aa  the  artistic  perfection  of  wbat 
previoualy  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  ii  mial, 
moreover,  that  theae  great  improvements,  by  vlioa- 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  si  tic 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  chatacter 
and  conatniction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilnt  prelaUy 
differed  but  little  fix>m  those  of  Thespis,  imtil  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  attac 
— a  change  which  Choecilua  of  course  adopted,  far 
otherwise  he  could  iu>t  have  continned  to  ccoprts 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  ths 
separation  made  by  Pratinaa  of  the  sstyric  drana 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  ia  generally  auppoied 
that  Choeriloa  had  some  share  in  efiectmg  thu  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  froin  sa  as- 
known  ancient  poet  (op.  Plotmm  de  Mtbv,  ^ 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

ifrfna  iiir  0affi\tit  i}r  XoiflKts  h  Igrl/mt. 
But  it  seems  more  natoial  to  take  the  wsrdi  if 
Tarifms  to  mean  lie  tragic  Oonu,  at  the  taa 
when  the  persons  oompocing  it  retained  the  cas> 
tome  of  aatyis. 

The  name  of  Choerilns  is  mentioned  is  a  KIT 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  fins  his 
play  Lima.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,0;;  Meineke,/Vv> 
Com,  Graec  iii.  p.  443.)  Linua,  who  is  iostnctiag 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  booka,  that  ka 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'Op^ii  irtarai,  'HfftoSox,  rpoT^tto, 

Xoi^ot,  *0/a|pM,  "EwfxW*'*  '^flt^**"* 

irarroSainC 
Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  tort  of  |«t>7: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns,  Heuod  fcr 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos.  Hooter  fbr  the  bcroc 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  sr*  ^ 
Tfplio,  XuifiUot  ?  The  aiual  answer  of  thoee  oi- 
tics  who  abstain  firom  evading  the  difficulty  by* 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tragedy  and  the  Sstync 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  dlffcall  oae, 
and  caimot  be  diacnaaed  here.  (See  Niike,  p.  5^ 
Possibly  the  paaaage  may  refer,  after  all.  Is  lu 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  nay  be 
some  hit  at  hia  dtfro^-yfa  (aee  behiw)  in  the  ckoia 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  d^oprwia. 

Of  all  the  phiya  of  Choerilua  we  have  »o  re»- 
nant  except  the  atatement  by  Pauaaniaa (L  14. \'A 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  hia  i^y  oM 
•AX*n». 

The  Latin  grammariana  mention  a  metre  wUt 
they  coll  CltMhliam.     It  waa 
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h  bet,  ■  dactylic  hexameter  atript  of  its  &iial 
ataiuii.  It  molt  not  be  snppoaed  that  this  metre 
n>  invented  bj  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
viiten  ncTer  mention  it  by  that  xuune.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  none  &om  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
list,  in  praiw  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
rmt  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Niike,  pp.  257, 
363;  Oaisford's  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  ZaX  334.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  abiTe  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
TIOB,  irhom  he  mis  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesych.  x.  e.  'Ecnxof^"^'^ 
isd  XsifilXor  "Ex^cvTUOT.)  This'  explains  the 
cmt  of  Endocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilu  wnte  tnigeilies.  (Meineke,  Hut.  Crit.  Com. 
CroK.  pp.  37,  38  ;  (jaiaford,  ad  Hepk.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilas  of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic 
pmn  on  the  wan  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dtimus.  Snidas  (il  r.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temponry  of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  {vtavlffKov) 
It  ihe  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
fiad.  Bat  this  is  next  to  impassible,  for  Plutarch 
(Ift.  IS)  lelb  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
Sams  (a  c  404),  Choerilua.was  residing  there, 
■ad  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  woold  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
ms  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
Ihneibre,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choeiilaa,  it  most  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (&  c. 
479) ;  and  thia  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Smdu,  which  implies  that  Choerilas  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (orSrivoT  adrAv  Ktd  miBijcd  ytyo- 
tini  ^ir).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  explar 
natim  of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
aedan  of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilns  with  Hero- 
doms,  sad  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  hsTc  confoanded  them,  and  hare  aoid  of  Choe- 
rilii  that  which  can  rery  well  be  true  of  Panyaaia. 
Pethapa  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
places  his  birth  about  &  a  470.  Sai£is  also  says 
that  Choetiloa  was  a  slare  at  Samoa,  and  was  dis- 
tiagsiahed  br  his  beauty;  that  he  Ian  away  and 
icnU  with  Herodotus,  Crom  whom  he  acquired  a 
tMe  fir  Bteiaturc ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tioa  to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Aitbehiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
Hia  death  most  therefore  hsTS  been  not  later  than 
K  c  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
.\tbcnaens  (riii.  p^  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
nceiTed  finxn  Aichelaoa  four  minae  a-day,  and 
nnit  it  all  upon  good  liring  (dilm^cr/Iar).  Then 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  eridently 
■tfcr  Is  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
'Aleiaader.  (See  below.)  Tbera  is  aome  doubt 
irfiether  the  aocoonts  which  made  him  a  native 
cither  of  laaoa  or  of  Halicamassus  belong  to  this 
^ai.  Either  of  tliem  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  atatemeot  that  he  wai  a  slave  at  Samoa.  (Com- 
faie  Steph.  Bys.  m.  v.  laffcit ;  Hesych.  Hiles.  p. 
40,  ed.  Menis.;  Phot.  I,ex.  §.  v.  taiutatir  Tfomr.) 

His  gntat  work  was  on  the  Persian  wan,  but 
Ha  exact  title  ia  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
n>fm^  It  is  remoikable  as  the  eauiiest  attempt 
to  oelebiate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
■tariy  aintempoiary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
chsivter  we  may  fonn  some  conjecture  from  the 
<°nnexian  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  faigments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Fiwemiom  [RJM.  iil  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephoms 
6»ffl  the  description  of  Daieius'a  bridge  of  boata, 
>■>  which  the  Scytkiam  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Joaephus  from  the  catalogne  of  tha 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jewa  (c.  Apum.  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ho- 
vercamp,  iiL  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthiir;  compare  En- 
seb.  Praep,  Bvaag.  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  pbee  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Niike.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salomis.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
ChoerUua  waa  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Said.  i.  v.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachns  was  substituted  in  hia 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleidcs  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Prodni,  Oamm.  ta  PUii.  Tiin.  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epignun  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Bnuick  and  Jac,  with  Jocobs's  note,  Animadv. 
il  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
pic  viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choenlua,  probably  of  lasoa,  a  worthies* 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  (£Sa. 
ii.  1.  232—284), 

"  Otatus  Alexondio  regi  Magno  fuit  Hie 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  vetsibus  et  male  natb 
Rettulit  acoeptos,  regale  nomisma,  Pbilippoa;" 
and  (Art.  Pott  i57,  358), 

"  Sic  mihi,  qui  mnltum  cessat,  fit  Choerilas  ille. 
Quern  bis  terqne  bonum  cum  risu  miror." 
From  the  farmer  passage  it  ia  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilas  the  statement  of  Suidaa  re- 
apecting  Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  bis  contempt  for  hi* 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  "  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus."  The  same  writer  adda,  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bod 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilns  of  Somos  a  poem 
entitled  Aaiitaxi,  and  other  poems.  But  in  aU 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  lomian  war, 
B.  c.  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  thia  hiter  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Stiabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaens 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  ivas  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xij.  p.  629,  f. ; 
compare  Died.  ii.  23  ;  Tzetx.  CkO.  iiL  453),  and 
in  ike  Greek  Anthology.  (Bmnck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  sea  Jacolia,  Animadv. 
ToL  L  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  OEO'ROIUS  (raalfryiot 
XoipotocKit),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  aixth  century  of  the 
Chriatian  aeia.  He  is  the  author  of  vorioua  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  worka,  of  which  only  ooa 
has  been  printed,  namely  "de  Figuris  poetida, 
ontoriis,  et  theologicis"  (vspl  rpiwm  vwy  mrrd 
wcntTueir  not  &s«X«7iin)i'  xp4'<>'),  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Pnclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellns,  Paris,  1615,  12mo.    His  other  woriu,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  an  •cnttend  in  the  principal  libm- 
riea  of  tbii  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  Tariooi  grammatical  matters ;  his  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. SeTeinl  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  lilcewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  aa  Choeroboscns  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Oeorgius  Onunmaticns,  or 
Geotgius  Diaconus — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  hare  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
HiU.  Grate,  vi.  pp.  338—341 ;  Leo  AUatins,  Da 
GeorgiU,  pp.  31 8—321.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOMATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quaettitmet  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich,  (Hcim- 
hoch,  <U  BatiL  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  worit  ii  dted 
by  Cnjoa.  (Observ.  t.  c.  4.)  Frehems,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Ilomanom  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  npon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Boeldng. 
(/iu(i(ii<i«Mm,  L  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  shoold  be 
added,  that  Hocking  {L  e.),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  cluuncter  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Bribnnius],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modem  work  on 
Graeco-Roman  law.  (J.  T.  O.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.     [Chnodouarius.] 

CHONIATES.     [NicBTAB.] 

CHORrCIUS  (XopiKiof),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Ooza,  the  pnpil  of  Procopins  of  Oaxa,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a,  d. 
£20.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photins, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  ^Afroi  icol  ainrri^ta 
?wyuy  SiJi^opoL  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  panegyrical  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (CM.  160 ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Orato.  iz. 
f.  760,  X.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricins's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabricius  with  a  I«tin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BM.  Grate,  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  {Atuc  iL  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CH0SROES.kingofParthia.  [Ab&icbs  xx7.] 

CH0SR0E8,  king  of  Perua.    [Sas8anu>jli.] 

CHRESTUS  (XfrnoTof),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished sdiolar  of  Herodes  Atticus  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Adieni,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditor*.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  hi*  pupils,  Philostiatu* 
enumerates  Hippodromns,  Pluliscns,  Nieomedes, 
Arislaenetus,  and  CoUaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  win&     (Philostr.  Fit.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (Xpi<rr<(J«poj).  »  Greek 
poet  of  Coptns  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscui, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  A.  D. 
491 — 518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  a*  an  epic 
poet  {itonoiit).  I.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  41 6  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnattum  of  Zeuxippua. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Severua 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  k.  D.  532. 
Thi!  poem  of  Chriatodorus  is  entitled  'tM^faaa 


tSp  iF/aAfuVm'  nr  tls  ri  Siuiinffftiatnmn 
ivrucaXoviiintr  tov  Zm^irwca.  It  is  (rioted  la 
the  Amtiq.  Omttantiiiop.  of  Ansdmiii  Bndmi, 
Par.  171 1,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Gicek  Aatks- 
logy.  (Brnnck,^iia^.  ii.  p.456;  Jacobs,iii.p.lCl.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'laaupiti,  a  poem,  in  ox  boslii, 
on  the  taking  of  Isanria  by  Anastasios.  S.  Ttun 
book*  of  Epigram*,  of  whKh  two  epigiaaii  nasia 
(AnthoLGraac  JLc.)  4.  FoorbodcsofUttas.  & 
nirfia,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  astiqiiitia  tf 
various  places,  among  which  were  ConstsatiB^ 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Hrliopolis,  Milelss,TBl- 
les,  Aphrodisiaa,  and  perhaps  othen.  Soidai  ssd 
Eudocia  mention  anotber  person  of  the  mat  bbw 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  l^eimiia  fc"  hit 
and  SovfuiTa  tot  Ayim  irarfipmr  (wkeie  KiiftEr 
proposes  to  read  iiOfriptKi)  Koaiii  sat  Aa^uoii. 
(Suidas,  s.  e.  Xfurroifpn  and  Z«i(nmi ;  EaleiB, 
PL  436  ;  Fabridus,  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  Jl  468 ;  Jsaii, 
AtOk.  Grate,  xiii.  p.  871.)  [P-  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  (X(>«pro^^),patjiiBl 
of  Alkxandru,  about  A.  n.  836,  wrote  sa  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  nnder  the  title  vi  /fimini 
d  /81oi  oSrot  mil  «j  worn  ritM  nrarrfi^ 
There  are  citation*  &om  this  work  in  AHaliis,  ai 
Biataik.  Aniioeh.  p.  254,  and  Cotderins,  Af«» 
MSa.  »  BiU.  Oaetar.  There  are  MS&  if  tke 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Mikn,  and  Odai 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  bf 
F.  Motellus,  Par.  1 608,  who  mistook  it  far  tk 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria:  e«ffti« 
'KKtfya^ptUu  \iyos,  rln  ^fUHwrou  Mfmm. 
(Fabricius,  BOd.  Grate.  viL  pi  109.)  Tbeie  ii 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Tluoflohi 
Iconomachns,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandra,  JA 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jemsalem,  and  liiS  olta 
bishops  and  dergy,  on  images,  entillni  "Eimt^m 
rpis  rir  Baa-iAsa  Bt6<pt\or  wtfl  rim  ijlim  id 
atwriir  sw^mnr,  which  is  mentioned  by  C«b<i» 
tinu*  Porphyiogeuitns  in  his  Narratu  it  hf. 
Eitf,  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  N<*tA 
d»  Imag.  B.  Viry.  ap.  lambec  viii-  pi  3U.  Tiie 
woric  eziaU  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Bancdaass,  U8. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  bit  i] 
Combefiuns  in  his  MampaL  Rmm.  Omil^  f"- 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145.  and  afterwsri*  ky 
Midkad  le  Qiiien  in  hia  edition  of  Dsaasceaas 
Par.  I7I2,  i.  p.  629.  (Neisel,  OUaL  BiU.  l* 
debom,  pt  v.  p.  129  j  Cave,  Hitl.  IM-  sab«a»i 
Fabridus,  BiU.  Gran.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717i  <>■ 
p.  694.)  [l-.S-J 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  the  CA«8Aa,i«o«fC«- 
stantine  V.  Copronymu*.  There  is  sa  «to 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  **«  "^ 
brother  Nicephorus,  A-  d.  776,  in  ths  /■f'l'"- 
Dtcrtt.  it  CM.  Imag.  of  GoUastas,  Fisac  16Hi 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  m.  t 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  «f  Clui*- 
phoraa,  see  NicxPHORUS.  [P-  ^ 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATBI'CIUS,*i"W« 
of  Mytilenc,  whose  time  is  unknown,  w""' 
Iambic  verse  a  Menologimm,  or  histoiy  «  * 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints'  ^P' 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  Cormerly  ia  tluMt 
tine  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vaticaa,  Cod.!** 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  «  ^ 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Puia  'f ' 
dted  more  than  once  in  the  C^osnriwa  of  Mssnn* 
(Cave,  Hut.  IM.  voL  iL  Dis*.  pp.  5,6;  ^'^ 
BiU.  Grate,  xi.  p.  594.)  [P-  »i  , 

CHROMATIUS,  a  Latin  writar  snd  biih«t  • 
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Aquilea,  flourialwd  it  the  dose  of  tbe  fonith  oen- 
turj  and  the  commeiiceinent  of  the  fifth.  The 
dicasutaace  of  hii  b^tixing  Rafinui,  about  a.  d. 
370,  ihewa,  that  he  properly  belongi  to  the  for- 
Der.  The  year  ud  place  of  hii  birth  are  alike 
utksnm.  It  is  wppoeetl,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
bgt  nothiiig  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his.DatiTe  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
i&gi  of  Oxigen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinos  continued 
smlutcd.  Ra£nas  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
Lii  works,  especiall;  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
biiB^  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
piat  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  bet 
lliat  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Hahakkolc  and  some  other  writings.  He 
uged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Litiii.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
tilha,  he  adrised  nim  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufiniu,  snd  thus  to  pat  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
nbaiidng  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friculs.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
bsn'i  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  rcceired 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Bpiit.  155, 
nL  iil  p.  S89,  ed.  Benedict.)  Chromatius  is  aup- 
poKd  to  bare  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
Itim,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
Iba  of  great  abUitiea.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Kooaa  pontifi^  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rofi- 
11^  and  signified  his  dedsion  to  Chromatius,  the 
Ushop  of  Aquileia  waa  so  &r  from  coinciding  with 
tke  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufiniis  into 
ilie  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
ume  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
cf  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  y.,  part  of  chap.  tI., 
and  on  Uatth.  iii,  1 4.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
Ihe  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
StbOeea  Patrum,  ToL  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
bsd  been  previoosly  published  at  Basel,  1528  ;  at 
Lnriia,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinos,  and  one  addressed 
» tile  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
Wre  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
m  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Vary  addreiaed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Cbomstius  and  Heliodoma,  and  another  bearing 
the  wne  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
<R  tpoiions.  SeTetal  epistles  addressed  to  Cbro- 
xatias  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  Tolnminous 
wii  of  the  hitter.  (Ove,  Hitlaria  Literaria ; 
I<e  Long,  BO.  Sac  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  ITodb,  toL 
'"■,  Load.  1827,  8T0.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (X/>wriirrw),  a  Persian  peer 
(ifiniut),  it  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
■■sn  of  superior  powen  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  statui«.  {Cj/rop.  ii.  3.  §  5.^  He  is  repie- 
Knted  thnmgfaont  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
kigb  in  the  fisvoor  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
imiself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
fnnptitade  in  the  field,  bat  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
^  cooncil,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
tb«  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
■nricei  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(<nnfi  Herod,  i.  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
md  loina.  (Xen.  Oftvp.  il  2.  $  17,  &c.,  3.  §§  5 
-7,  4.  $  22,  Ac,  iii.  1.  §$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  &C., 
iv.  1.  ii  8,  4,  3.  ji  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6.  ^i-  2-  ii 
21,23,  vii.  I.  $  3,  5.  H  55,  56,  viiL  1.  $  I,  &c., 
t  ♦  »,  4c.,  6.  $  7.)  [E.  E.] 
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CHRTSAOR  (Xpuaimp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  eonaequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chryaaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chryaaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-heeded  Oeryones  and  Echidna,  (Hesiod, 
Tieoff.  280,  ftc;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  snch  as  Apollo  (Hom.  72.  zv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  m  Oer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zens  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Cariads.  (Stiab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  eompi  Pan*,  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Staph.  Bym.  s.  r. 
Xpumufili.)  [ll  S.] 

CHRYSB'IS  (Xpixniti).  [AermtoMs.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMlIS,(Xp^spfios),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioiied  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works : — 1.  A  histoir  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
riven.  (Plut.  De  l^m.  1,  18,  20,  Porall.  A/n. 
10;  Stob.  t'hril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11 ;  Phot.  BikL 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  floorished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xptftrepftoi).  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  be^nning  of  the  first  century  B.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutori  of  Heradeides  of  Eiy- 
thtae  (Gal.  Da  Differ.  PhIm.  iv.  10,  voL  viiL  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mas,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heradeides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tanchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  {I.  e.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  {De  Oampoi.  Mtdkam,  me. 
Loe.  ix.  2,  vol  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextos  Empiricus  {Pgrrhon. 
Hypoiyp.  i.  14.  g  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Awecd.  Grata  vol  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  'tfunpiiis 
we  should  read  Xf6<rtfiu>s.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    [H.  ff.  xxii.  32.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSES  {Xp6oris\  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  ApoUo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  &ther 
of  Astynome  (Chryseis),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  thi 
libention  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
mging  tutil  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
IL  L  10,  Ac.) 

2,  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fo- 
ther,  she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  decUred  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fied  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitivea 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &C.) 

3.  A  son  (^  Minos  and  the  nymph  Paieia.  H« 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companiona  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(ApoUod.  il  5.  g  9,  ill  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  ion  of  PoKidon  and  Chryaogeneia,  and 
bther  of  Minriu.  (Paiu.  ix.  36.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSGS  (Xpimt),  of  Alexandria,  a  ikilful 
mechanician,  flouriihed  about  tha  middle  of  the 
•ixth  centiuy  after  Chritt,  (Procop.  de  Aedif,  Jta- 
tin.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X(iii<riinn»),  a  ton  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Uanaii  (Plat.  Pa- 
niU,  Hilt.  Gr.  et  Horn.  33),  and  accordingly  a  *tep- 
brother  of  Alcathout,  Atreus,  and  Thyestei.  While 
fttill  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laiua  of 
Thebei,  who  instructed  him  in  drinng  a  chariot. 
( ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fall.  271]  ;  but  Pelops 
recover^  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  fitther  Pelops  bimselC  (Paus.  vi.  20. 
§  4;  Hygin.  Fai.  85;  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippns  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodorus  (ii-  1-  §  &)■  [L-  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  IXpufftrrot).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  moi« 
properly  speaking,  on  th«  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  ao^s  rtftfja- 
ToA^yoi,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'KpT0Koruc6t.  (Athen.  iiL  p. 
113,  xir.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c) 

2.  The  author  of  a  woric  entitled  IraXuc^ 
(PluL  ParaU.  Mm.  c.  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  B,  c. 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  roid.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  cany  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Pr.  ia  4,  5,  ad  Att.  rii. 
2.S,ll.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cynis,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  rii.  14,  ad  Att.  xiii.  29,  xir.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpAninror),  a  Stoic  phUoso- 
pher,  son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  bom  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilida.  When  yonng,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleonthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.C. 
264,  and  Chrysippns  was  bom  a.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  hare  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleonthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Chrysippns  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  hare  been''  (Diog. 
Iia<=rt.  Tii.  183),  and  among  the  hiter  Stoics  hu 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  CIcanthes,  and  he  was  considered  on  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal     He  died  b.  c  | 
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207,  .iged  73  (Laert.  Le.),  thoogh  Vsleriin  Msn. 
mus  (nil.  7.  S  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  pot  M- 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tisditioD  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  bam  «  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  w  that  he  MI 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  fits  days  tfts. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrjtipfa  si  s 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  ifitc 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  difieml  in  Mas 
points  fixim  Zeno  and  Cleanthet  (Cic  Jaii.  i.  47), 
he  was  not  in  tmth  so  much  die  anther  of  uy 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  Byitos,  sal 
the  inrcntor  of  new  arguments  in  its  »((■<. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predeoesson  he  sfptsn 
to  hare  been  dissatisfied,  faiim  the  story  of  kb  idl- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  iesn  tke 
principles  of  his  school,  and  wonU  himself  pnrids 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  KnggW 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  iks 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicnnon  syiten ;  ui 
In  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductiTe  inflsenix 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  hare  viihed  ia 
some  degree  to  popularise  the  Stoic  doctrine,  lal 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  mon  pnadncii 
plan  than  was  consistent  with  his  statemeot,  list 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  ideatt 
of  theology,  or  iuTcstigations  into  the  astoi*  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  TUs 
is  one  of  the  contradicUons  for  which  Be  ii  i^ 
proached  by  Plutarch,  whose  work  A  SloiwM 
HepngnanUit  is  written  chiefly  against  kii  inoon- 
sistendes,  some  of  which  are  impcfftant,  loas 
merely  verbal  The  third  of  the  ancient  dinan 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  loaiai  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Ckiy- 
sippus  of  the  same  imponance  as  it  had  sfpsn^ 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  £p- 
cureans  in  calling  it  rather  the  organim  of  phili*- 
phy  than  a  port  of  philosophy  itadl  He  «is  she 
strongly  apposed  to  another  opinioo  of  Aratotfe, 
rix.  that  a  life  of  contemplatiTe  solitade  is  hot 
suited  to  the  wise  man— considering  this  s  W> 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extoDiig  a  Sb 
of  eneigy  and  ^-ctinty.  (Pint,  de  Sbik.  Rm.  u.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicen  (A*^ 
Dear.  iii.  10)  "  homo  sine  dubio  nnatas,  et  (alt 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  qoicknesi  sod 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  ke  is 
said  to  hare  seldom  written  less  than  MO  lisa 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  70i  waia. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisled  T<(yhq*)T 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistingaiM 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  that  an 
extant,  yet  bia  fragments  are  much  mote  nua»ii« 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  Hit  emdiua 
was  profoond,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  (TWw.  1 4i) 
**  in  omni  historia  curioeoa,"  and  he  appcan  to  la's 
srerlooked  no  branch  of  atady  except  aatheaam 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neghctcJ  ay 
the  Stoics  tiU  the  time  of  Poaidoninik  His  taitt 
for  analyung  and  refuting  bllaciea  and  sofkiitKal 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Mrgariaas  (Fist. 
Stoic  Hrp.  X.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  bnmi  « 
reasoning  he  was  very  ineoessfal,  and  hasloA ae- 
merous  treatises  on  the  subject,  eg.  *s^  v»r  rirn 
rrwaiity  nfl  \t(^  c.  r.  A.  (Diog.  LtAl  «^ 
19a,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  «f  the  kind  rf 
argument  called  Sariia.  (Cbjps^'  aoirna,  Pn 
&<.vi.80.)    In  person  be  waa  10  alight,  that  U 
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lUae  m  the  CenuneicuB  waa  hidden  bf  a  neiih- 
booriog  figure  of  a  hone ;  whence  Cameades,  wno, 
a>  head  of  the  Academj,  bore  hhn  no  great  good- 
will, gare  him  the  •oobriqnet  of  K/>in(>ivxat. 

(Orelh,  Oiiom.  Tail.  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  (7m- 
datUi  dtr  PUL  xi  5, 1 ;  Bmcker,  HimL,  Cril.  PUL 
a  it  9, 2 ;  Bagnetf  de  Chrysxppi  vita.,  doetrma  ft 
niqom  Oomwumt.  Iioran.  1 8-22  ;  PeteiMn,  Pkilo- 
mfiiat  Ckrynppaaa  Frndamemta,  Alton.  1827.) 
IV  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  ii 
giTta  noder  Zsno.  [O.  E.  Lk  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xfiatmnt),  the  name  of 
■mnl  pbjddana,  wtio  have  been  frequently  con- 
buided  together,  and  whom  it  i«  aometimes  diffi- 
olt  U)  diitingniah  with  certainty. 

I.  Of  Cnidoa,  haa  sometime!  been  confounded 
vitli  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
imr,  who,  however,  lired  about  a  century  later. 
He  ns  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert.  riil  89), 
ad  mut  hare  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  as 
k  was  a  contemporary  of  Piaxagons  (Cels.  De 
Mei.  Ptaef.  lib.  i  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  A^.  zzri.  6),  a 
wiil  of  Eadoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
uiot  L  c),  fittfaer  of  Cfarysippns  the  physician  to 
PtolenySoter  (id.  -riL  186),  and  tutor  to  £ra- 
mtatm  (id.  L  e. ;  Plin.  H.N.  zxix.  3;  Oalcn, 
Ik  Vat.  8kL  adv.  Ertmtr.  c  7,  ToL  zL  p.  171), 
Arirtogcots  (id.  Da  Vat.  teet.  adv.  Bratutr.  Rom. 
A^  c:  2,  et  ite  Oa:  Rat.  per  Yen.  Sect.  c.  2, 
nl  li  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  Md.),  and  Me- 
tndonu.  (Sezt.  Empir.  comL  Matitem.  i.  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Endoins  into  E^pt  (Diog.  lAert.  Tiii.  87),  but 
Mhiig  more  is  known  of  the  erent*  of  hii  life. 
He  wrote  sereml  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tet,  and  Oalen  saya  {De  Vem.  Sect.  adv.  Bratutr. 
&■.  Dtg.  c  0,  ToL  zi.  p.  231),  that  eyen  in  his 
■<•»  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Sereral 
af  kia  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
CUoi,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  r»- 
fand  to.  (Zfc  Fob.  Sect.  adv.  Enaubr.,  jv.,  vol. 
app.  149,  &c  171,  Ac,  197,221,  he.) 

i  The  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  a  physician  to 
•toleaiy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  a  c.  323—283, 
"i  waa  &Iiely  acraaed,  scourged,  and  pat  to 
iot^  bat  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
l«e".viL  186.) 

i  A  papil  of  Ensitttatnt  (Diog.  I«ert  vii.  1 86), 
*lx>  smat  hare  lived  theiefote  in  the  third  century 
^c.     Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 

*  the  wnk  De  Bratiea,  "  On  the  Cabbage," 
"stioned  by  Pliny  {H.  iV.  zz.  33)  and  Plinius 
•aletianu  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  bat  this  i<  qoite 
•aciRiiji 

4.  A  writer  «n  Agricnltore,  rsa^inC,  mention- 
"V  Diogenes  Laertins  (rii.  186),  and  diatio- 
palled  by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Eniaiatratas. 

&  A  fbUower  of  Asdepiades,  who  must  theie- 
™  (>(  Asdepiades  of  Bithynin  be  the  person 
■™t)  have  tired  in  thk  first  century  &  c  One 
<im  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
*»*.  Okroa.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
■"W  asaw  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
f*Ws  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
*■»  penon  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  nncertoin. 

S-  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 

•  Kt""  *"""'  "^  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  bom 
n  UKds),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great^rand&ither 
*»e«ectof  thePneumatJcL  {Dt  Dif.  Pub.  a. 
'».  voL  viil  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
«  Iv-ginninj  of  the  Chriltiu  aera.  [W.  A.  O  ] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpiwiwiroi),  a  native  of  Cnp- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aein.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  wen  afterwards  intruatt^d 
to  the  core  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerasalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders  and  became  Oecono 
mus  in  the  "  Monasterinm  Lauiae,"  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  be  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastic matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise ;  hut  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  "Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara," 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  "Auctuarius  Duoeanns,"  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  Enco- 
nriom  Theodori  Moityris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eostatbius  Constantinopolitanus  "  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitas  Fonetorum."  (Cave,  HieL  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
367.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (A«i«ta»  Xpvao- 
eifTfut),  on  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  1 155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  ate  printed.  Thirteen  "  De- 
creta  Synodmia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
"  Jus  Grocco-Romanum."  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance.  No.  2.  "  De  Clericia  qui 
ae  immiacent  aaecularibus  Negotiis ;"  No.  4.  "  Ds 
indeeoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notaiiorum 
Festo  abrogandis;"  No.  13.  "  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
lueiB  fiant,  aut  medici,"  &c  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  If  S.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chiysobetges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  &sting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maximus  Chryiobeiges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  "  Oratio  de  Prooessione  Spiritus 
Soncti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Leo  Allatius,  "  Gioecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave, 
Hid.  liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155  i  Fabric  BU. 
Oraee.  xi  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
idpios  XpviroKi4ia\os),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  x.  D.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fiut,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlomn  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  then 
was  Macarius,  anhbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing laade  numerous  extracts  Siom  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  jcfivca  xe^dKaiOj  or  ^  Golden 
Heads."  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works  which  were  very  numerous 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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■nail  imporfameB,  tbe  "Onitio  in  Exnltetionem 
8""'***  Cnick,'*  has  been  pabliihed,  with  b  Latin 
tnnalation,  hj  Ontienu,  m  hii  gnat  woik  **  De 
Grace."  The  mi»t  impcnlant  work  of  Chiyeoee- 
pholu  ii  hia  Commentary  on  Su  Matthew,  in  three 
Tolnme*,  each  of  which  wa«  divided  into  twenty 
booki.  Only  the  fint  volnme,  containing  twenty 
booki,  ii  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baranianna; 
it  is  entitled  'E{<(y7)(rit  tit  t6  xarck  MotAbuv  Syioi' 
E^TT^AiOv,  trvXXtytura  irol  ffvvrf9t7ffa  Kt^oKeu- 
mlUts  rapi  Mamplov  MirrfMnnAfre*  tAaStk^tas 
rm  XftttroKt^dKou,  &e.)  Fabriciu  girei  the  pio- 
oemium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  hit  other  works  are  "  Orationet 
XIV.  in  Feata  Eccleriae,"  "  Expotilia  in  Canonee 
Apoatolornm  et  ConciHonun,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  iiland  of  Chios,  "Magnum  Alphabetiun,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lncaa,  so  railed  bemnse  it  is  di- 
vided into  a*  many  chapter!  as  there  are  letter*  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-fonr ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  EAsTTsXinir  Sicfmov 
^iHliirmif  Xpvffoici^oXos  ffvyriBiivur  ividit  ranofos 
MaK^ftos  ^Aat«\^lar,  6  olirfnrr  rijt  fuutoflca 
TpMos,  Fabricios  gives  the  prooemium,  "  Cocmo- 
genia,"  a  Commentary  on  Oenetia,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  "  Patriarchae."  The  MS. 
woriu  of  Chrysocephalns  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Oretaenu,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  AOatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  give*  soma  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  advenus  Creightoninn,'*  "Diatriba  de 
Script  Symeon.,"  "De  Psetlis,"  ke.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Orme.  viiL  pp.  676— «83  j  Cave,  Hid.  Lit. 
ToL  iL  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (X/nwifxost),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  eentnries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
atory  is  told  by  Nicolaas  Myrepsns.  {De  Compot. 
Mtdieam.  xxir.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  npon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  oflisr  np 
prayers  for  hia  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  plaee  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-waah ;  by  means  of^which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  danghten,  and  it  ha* 
'"•J.P'**"*^  by  Nicolaas  Myttrpeu*.  [  W.  A.  G.l 
CllRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'ROIUS  (FsW^t-io.  i 
XpixroKdKKt,,),  wa*  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  hved  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
ofAe  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  aatronomy  and  mathematic*.  It  would 
•eem  that  Georgin*  Chrysococce*  it  identical  with 
Chrytococces  the  friend  of  Theodora  Oan,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  tone  in  the  libmrj- 
«ia  Zl!?"?,'.  '"*  ""^  ••™'»'  valuable  Oredc 
u  "!™  °W'"on  or  dettruction.     None  of  the 

ZS,  ™k?'7"'***"  ■■■"  '«•''  P^"*^  although 
i^L'SoiTT  T"'''  »PP««"ly  be  a  valuabk 
«qm"toon  to  the  historr  of  astronomy.    His  prin- 
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rtmfylm  roS  X/mmtiKirt  n*  aar^  'AoTftn- 
luid.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  sane  iibniy, 
intitled  r<«^au  iarpoi  rev  XfuwaAm  nfi  rji 
tip^mtu  rqf  i/ifUpas  t^s  jvXwf  ffi^ryUs  i^im 
nd  iTcA^'^,  "  De  iuveniendit  Syijgiit  Liax 
solaribus  per  aingnlo*  Anni  Mentea.''  In  tl< 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  i*  lUi  t«  •wraomafi* 
'OfoaK6im',  ^voi  'AffrpeXafiar,  "  Qaoncde  eto- 
Btmendnm  ait  Horoacopium,  aut  Aatrohliinaa.'  A 
codex  in  the  Ambroaian  Library,  iojciitaed'EaSosv 
f tf  ri  *l*u8a2jcdr  ifyL-rripvyor,  "  Editio  et  Expoatio 
Syntagmatia  Canonum  Aatmnomicorani  Jadain- 
ram,"  ia  attributed  to  Oeorgin*  Chrytoooceo,  wk< 
haa  alao  left  a  MS.  of  Homer'a  OdyHey,  wiitba 
and  accompanied  with  acholia  by  kimtelC  io  At 
year  of  the  worid  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  at  it  it  aul 
in  the  copy  of  thia  work  which  wa*  brmAj  ia 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelbeig.  wheaee  il  ait 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spuiards,  and  kept  ia  tk 
Vatican  library  till  181S,  when  it  wa*  tent  lack 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  leat  of  the  Palatine  liknj 
by  order  of  pope  Pin*  VII.  It  is  doabtfal  H 
Georgiu*  Chryaocooees  ia  the  aanie  Chiysmso* 
who  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  the  Byxantine  mfut,  tl 
which  a  fiagment  on  the  mnrder  of  aollaa  Mini 
I.  in  A.  o.  1389  is  given  by  Fabriciiit.  The  coa- 
plete  aatranomical  woriu  of  Chrysocoecea,  st  itttti 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  aeraal  if  Ui 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tablet  hare  ke* 
inserted  in  varioo*  modem  work*  ou  Annanay 
and  Geogiaphy.  (Fabric  BiU.  Ontc  xii.  pfL  i4 
~»-^-'  (W.P.J 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpiw^TM**)  LAob- 
brated  player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  *  ttnJ 
robe  (tuAuti)  aroKii)  pfatyed  to  keep  tht  nam  it 
time,  when  Aldbiadea  made  hia  triuophal  cany 
into  the  Peiraeena  on  hia  retom  bam  banJAawit 
in  B.  c  407.  From  a  convenatioa  betwets  tkt 
&ther  of  Chryaogono*  and  Stratonica*,  repnKdhf 
Athenaen*,  it  aeemt  that  Chryaogonnt  had  a  ln<k(r 
who  waa  a  dramatic  poet.  Chryaogonni  kiHrlf 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  dmma  entilU  ntk» 
Tf  la,  which  aome  attributed  to  Epirharama  (Atita. 
zii.  p.  353^  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  i.) 

2.  The  &ther  of  the  poet  Samoa,  was  aa  ii^ 
mate  friend  and  devoted  tenant  of  Philip  V.  ■  { 
Macedon.    (b.  c  220—179.)     He  was  aap^»* 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  sod  pM*"" 

eMlt  iaflnence  with  the  king,  which  he  i^/* 
ve  ezeidaed  in  an  hooouiaU*  naaai^  w 
Polybina  tay*  that  Philip  waa  moat  maidW^Jj* 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chryaogoaaa.  (f*P- 
V.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.)  , 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  »•► 
vourite  freedman  of  SoDa,  pnrchaaed,  at  WJ 
aale  of  the  gooda  of  the  proscribed,  the  pnp'?' 
Sk  Roadn*  Amerinus,  which  was  w«cth  W 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afteiwardt  uokA 
Roaeins**  son,  who  waa  aba  naaed  &  B**'"' 
Amerinoa,  of  the  moider  of  hit  btber.  (■'<:'?' 
Cicero  pnmoonced  hi*  first  public  ocsliiia  a  » 
fence  of  Roadna,  and  in  that  "^"T'^j 
powerful  picture  of  the  pnfii^iate  <lanO«f  « 
Chrysogonna.  It  cannot  be  mA  with  <a1"*J 
whether  in  thia  proceeding  Chiyiog""  T*^ 
Plutaieh  affirms,  nwiely  the  iattnnsent  of  Sw 
(Plut  Of^  3;  Cic.  tm,  S.  Rm.  Amir.;  » 
H.  ff.  XXIV.  18.  a.  58.)  C- fJ, 

CHRYSOIX)'RAS,  DEMBTBIOS  (*•* 
rpwr  i  Xi>aaiXmpQs\  a  native  of  Tl»«!**5*" 
a  Greek  prieat  renawaed  at  a  theslsgiaa,  f***' 
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pIxT,  utrononier,  and  stiitnman.  Hit  ancomrnon 
blenti  pncnred  him  an  introdaction  to  John  Cantar 
aaeani,  fbnnerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1353  a  monk.  Cantacuzenni  recommended  him  to 
Ae  empenr  Mannel  II.  ( 1 .191 — U'25), by  whom  he 
vai  enplojed  in  Tariotia  important  offices.  Manuel 
wnt  him  on  aeTeral  oeeaaioni  aa  amboaaador  to 
fcreign  comta.  One  hnndred  letters  which  Chry- 
■skias  wrote  to  thst  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrraolonis  wrote  seTeral 
tnatian  on  religiooa  snbjecta,  entitled  ^tiXayoi, 
nch  u  "  Dialogus  odversus  Demetrinm  Cydonium, 
pn  Nicolao  Cabaaihi  de  Processione  Spiritns 
Ssnttij"  "Dialogus  contn  Ijttinos;"  "  Eneo- 
nimn  in  S.  Demetrinm  Martyrem  ;"  "  Tnustatas 
a  LSiris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritoi  Sancti ;"  **  Epistola  ad  Barlaaranm  de  Pro- 
eenone  Spiritna  Sancti,"  extant  in  a  Latin  trana- 
Istion,  probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
hit  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patram 
Caloniensis  ;"  **  Homiliae  de  Transfiguntione 
Ckriiti  ;"•  "  De  Sepnltura  j""  Da  Resnrreetione  ;" 
'  De  Anminciatione,''  Ac.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
fasnt  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
*  Kspntatio  coram  Manuele  Impeiatore  inter 
Denwirimn  Chryaolomm  et  Antonium  Ascnianmn 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natns 
non  fuiiset,''  Ex  Tendone  Georgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
Kwe,  1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
»ocl  is  lost  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  xi.  p.  411,  Ac. ; 
Chte,  Hid.  la.  Tol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (MowmJa  i 
XfariXmpia),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
)ii>  time,  contribated  to  the  reriTal  of  Greek  liten- 
tiira  in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
foorteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  waa  in  the 
pratest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  aoltan 
Bsjasid  II.,  who,  howerer,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  dierigns  by  Timnr,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  1 389,  Mannel  Chry- 
■oloraj  was  aent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
■p  lame  Ennpean  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
'>*l>)i  tt  whose  courts  he  remained  several  yean, 
tndeavoaring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
cnuade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
Ire  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  bad  no 
emfidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  ptt>- 
•»«s  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
''Xni  chorch.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
■f*ftal  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
™ir  proposition  to  settle  in  ItaJy  and  to  lecture 
°^  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
™  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
('397),  Pavia,  and  Rome :  his  most  distinguished 
popils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bnmi, 
Poggio  Biacciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Stiozsi,  and 
^D^y  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
etoqoent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
•ke  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
Re  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
'^o^'lsnce,  and  Aeneas  Sylvini  wrote  his  epitaph, 
•liich  ii  given  in  the  woiis  cited  below. 

Ibnau  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
'"'■'■■es  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
"uiiber  of  tetters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tut  in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
"^  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
pitted,  viz.,  I.  "  Epistolae  III  de  Compaiatione  | 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,"  the  Omek  laxt  with  s 
Latin  version  by  Petnu  Lambedna,  appended  to 
"  Codieea  da  AuUquiliitibai  Conatantinop.''  Paris, 
1666,  fi>l.  These  letten  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaieologns ;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  wild  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loias.  This  John  Chryaolons,  the  oontemponry  of 
Mannel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letten  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'ZpciniiutTa  sivs 
Qnsestionea  (that  is,  "  Gnmmiaticales"),  printed 
probably  for  die  fint  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
banning  of  the  next  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  hinguage,  and  one  of  the  first  that  oieolated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  xi.  p.  409,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CURTSOPELEIA  (X/>v<raWA.fia),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oi^-tree  which  she  inhabited  wa*  nndermined  by 
a  moantain  torrent  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  1  ;  Txetz.  ad  Lfeopk.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSCSTOMUS,  JOANNES  {XpiJc6aro- 
fiot,  golden-monthed,  so  snmamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  moat  pro- 
bably A.  D.  847,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  fiither  Secnndns  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  fint  religious  impressiona,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  waa  to  Augnstin, 
though,  unlike  Augnstin,  Chrysostom  from  hia 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
serioiumess  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  em1»aced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kiniaigaek.  iii.  p.  1 440,  Ac.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  iieeUng  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  testa  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it  Libanins  tnight  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christiana 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  r»- 
tired  fint  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  ha 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  retnm 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  A.  D.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flaviar 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  A.  D.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  succcu  as  a  preacher  woa  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarins,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  waa  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Entropius,  minis, 
ter  to  the  emperor  Arcadiua,  and  the  selectian  wos 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  iniamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainaa,  tlie 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Entmpius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  aa  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eo> 
tropina,  who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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ChtTaMtom  auended  the  pulpit,  and  by  hit  do- 
qnenee  tared  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  wu 
afterwords  lactificed  to  the  bntred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
oSence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  nndoabtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedinga,  and  the  declamatoiy 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stem  morality  of  his  thonghts.  He 
wa*  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
linog,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  direrted  the 
lerenaes  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
diaritable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  nnpopubirity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  eonset^uence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  conaeoation,  in 
which  he  accused  seTcral  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  giou  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them, 
(Comp.  Hem.  iii.  n  Act.  Ajxat.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (iitK^  /janpot),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
■IricUy  private  quarrel.  (Pallodins,  ap.  Ckrj/toal. 
ed.Montfone.  toL  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
■ought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  couiae 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfiillj  woriiing  on  the 
•implidty  of  Epiphanius,  Ushop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  o^nions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  ibfi  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  bnn  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitiian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  bod  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
liim  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  airoiot  rpis  lily  Spiy.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhocpitality  was 
especially  pnt  forward  (Sn  r^v  ^Aojcv&u'  Mrrtl, 
lunmnTUW  iwiTrfitim>,  in  /ueVoi  iaSiti,  dcaris 
^Sy  Kmfuibniy  0iiy,  Phot.  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  wore  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Felusium  (i.  1 52]  (niytpyoi  4) 
uaM.w  avyariaraTai  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
lubseribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  empemr,  that  his  sermons  against 
Kadozia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 


CHBYSOSTOMCi 

At  first  be  reitued  to  desert  the  flock  wVch  0,4 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  tkst  ihm 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  ku  kTonr,  U 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  vhidi  he  ni  k- 
called  in  a  few  dsjrs  by  a  hasty  Detssgc  fraa  tbe 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fcari  wen  abnied 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  peoflr  a> 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  st  hii  kunili- 
ment.  But  in  two  months  after  his  retin  he  wis 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  tk  ii&- 
cation  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  islie' 
dral  had  disturbed  the  wonkippers,  sod  pnnked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  arehbishop,  s^  oi 
hearing  that  this  bad  excited  anew  the  eiusilT  if 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  tiiii  ««■ 
dium  : — *^Herodiaa  again  rages,  once  moR  ^ 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John."  Tlu 
oflenee  Eudoxia  conid  not  forgive.  A  ne*  vpei 
o{  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  sdrioe  of  TIm- 
philui,  condemned  Chrysostom  for  tesoaiiiij  kit 
functions  before  hia  previous  sentence  had  bers 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  convtjitd  te 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucuxna,  on  the  berien  if 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom's  character  shone  even  nun  hi^liil; 
in  adversity  than  it  bad  done  in  power,  la  tptt 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  bsanlied. 
and  continual  danger  &am  the  neigbbmrimal  °f 
Isaurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  encnsra^ 
ment  and  Christian  fiiith  to  his  friends  at  CesifiiD- 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  Kheme  ix  iftnt 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Persiaiu  and  l<<>t^ 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  othef  chDITi»^ 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop,  Innocenl,  Ir- 
clared  himself  his  warm  fiiend  and  soppoiter.  M 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  sod  is  tlie 
summer  of  A.  D.  407  an  order  came  for  hu  mrml 
to  Pitvus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extreiuity  "f  ^ 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  btignet  of  Us  jfxf- 
ney,  which  was  performed  on  foot  under  s  buniiiil 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  stCoensx 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  sge.  Hit  )^ 
words  were  those  of  Job, — $^o  t^  Btf  timv 
t'tKty,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  1* 
spent  in  God's  service.  Ilia  exile  neariy  aatii  « 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  paitr,  laati 
after  him  Johanniats,  separated  from  the  clsnk 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  snocecaon.  Tb^i 
did  not  return  to  the  general  oommunion  till  i. «. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Produs  prevsiled,*  d« 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  bosn  •> 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  thej-  rtn 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  empew 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveneas  of  l«"f' 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Areadius  and  Eodoia 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biograpben.  wai 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehaid,  hoB" 
cheeks,  and  aunken  eyes.  The  Greek  chun*  <*•• 
brates  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  lAtin,  Jsn-  ^• 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  vohioiiW* 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  [»rli" 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  ptaeti* 
"2.  Cuinmentariea,  by  which,  as  we  learn  fiom  &»■ 
das,  he  had  iUustrated  the  whole  of  the  KUn 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  ii'« 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  tgiat 
number  of  different  personsi  4.  TnatiMS  oa  » 
rioua  subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  («ii  !»•'»)• 
Providence  (three  books),  dtc.  5.  litargiea.  W 
the  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  ac.'** 
thing  in  ancient  theology,  and  Thoinsa  Aipan 
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CHRYSOSTOMUS. 
faU,  that  he  mold  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Para  fa*  ttuxe  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  Ao- 
tiadi,  A.  o.  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
hrnn  been  compared  to  thoae  of  Cicero  compoaed 
under  aimilar  circiunstanceft ;  bnt  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  Klfiihoeas,  and  in  calmneu  and  leai^ 
nalioo,  Chrjaostoro'i  epietlee  are  infinitely  tuperior 
to  Cieen'a.  Among  the  collection  of  letter*  ia  one 
baa  the  emperor  Honotim  to  hit  brother  Aicadiiu 
in  defence  oif  Chryeoatom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  publiihed  by  Banuiot  and  afterwardi  by 
Montfancoa. 

The  merit*  of  Chryaoitom  as  an  eipoutor  of 
Seriptnie  ate  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretatian*  which  hit  piedeoeaaors  had  put 
npon  it,  he  inveetigatea  the  meaning  of  the  text 
giammaticHUy,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  penpieuona  explanation  of  the 
•enie.  The  fint  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  let  by  Origen,  many  of 
wboae  critical  remarlca  are  of  great  merit ;  hut 
Chryapatom  ia  free  from  hia  myatieal  bnciea,  and 
quite  aa  well  acqoainted  with  the  language  o(  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expoaitor*  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  hia 
explanation*.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  ia  a 
faithliil  conpendium  of  Chryaoatam'a  homiliea, 
and  so  alas  ara  th«  worica  of  Theophylact  and 
Occnmeniua,  ao  much  ao  that  to  thoae  who  wiah  to 
^ain  a  knowledge  of  the  resnlta  of  hi*  critical 
fcabours,  the  atndy  of  the  two  latter  may  be  teeom- 
aacnded  as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
Bore  prolix  predeeeasor. 

Of  Chryaoatom'a  powers  as  a  preacher  the  beat 
CTidenee  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impreasion  on  his  bearers,  and  while  we 
diaaent  fiois  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignatian,  and  to  aympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
•f  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  fiiith  in  the  Chriatian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  Hit  faults  are  too  great 
difiiiaeness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applanae 
with  which  his  tetmont  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
"  The  place  where  yon  are  it  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  {Horn.  xviL 
Mate  Til)  There  are  many  mpects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  hia  nndentonding  to  the 
geacml  feelinga  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  litct,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  fiir  from  exalting  monachiam  above 
the  actiTe  duties  of  the  Chriatian  life.  (See  Horn. 
Tii.  in  Heb.  ir. ;  Ifom,  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv. )  "  How 
abaU  we  conquer  our  enemiea,"  he  aaka  in  one  pbce, 
**  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodneti  at 
alU  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?" 
^Hom.  vi  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quits  free 
from  the  view  of  inipimtion  which  prenuled  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  coniidered  ths  Bible  in 
■och  a  sense  ths  werd  of  God,  as  to  overiook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  eompoaition,  and 
the  diflferanee  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  tpeokt  of  at  prooft  of  truth 
{Horn.  i.  in  Uatth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
neetssaiy  for  an  interpretator  of  Seriptnie,  a  critical 
iiabit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing   At  the  ame  time  be  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conie- 
cmted  oil,  and  the  tign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  be  always  expietl 
himaelf  on  tome  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  tame  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  ralnable 
as  illnstratinB  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced toe  capital.  (See  Jortin,  Eccta.  Hid,  iV. 
p.  169,  &c) 

The  most  ebborats  among  the  ancient  autbori- 
ties  for  Chiysostom's  life  are  the  following : — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  tmnalation 
at  Venice  a.  d.  1S3S,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paria  in  1 680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  MontfiuKon's 
edition  of  Chiysostom's  works,  vol.  xiiL  2.  The 
Eedeaiattical  Hittoriei  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Soxe- 
menus  (lib.  viiL),  Theodont  (v.  27).  3.  The  worics 
of  Suidaa  ('laHb'nri),  and  Isidore  of  Peluaimn  (ii 
Epitt.  42),  besides  teveial  others,  tome  published 
and  tome  in  MS.,  of  which  a  litt  will  be  found  in  Far' 
bricins  {BM,  Grate,  vol  viii.  ^  45S-460).  Among 
the  more  modem  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol  iii.  .^.1150.  p.  1331,&c.,  ed.Lugd. 
Bat),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  (Chryotlomiu  LuUero- 
nut,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  {S.  J.  Chry 
totlomm  a  LtUieranitmo  viadieatut,  1683),  Cave 
(,Say>L  Bed.  Hid.  Litltr.  vol.  i  ),  Loidnar  (Ondi- 
bUiiy  oftkt  Gotpel  HuL  port  ii.  vol.  x.  c  118), 
Tillemont(Af£>aoiri«£iWMi>/<7t«s,voLxi.  pp.1 — 
405,  &C.),  and  Montfiuicon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  {DecUat  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Soeiatet,  Soiomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Ersamas,  and  Montbucon.  Bat 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  {Kinium- 
getek.  iL  3,  p.  1440,  &&),  who  hat  alto  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's  works  were  first  pnblithed  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Commtnt.  impmta  et  iludio 
Bemardim  Staymm  Tridntmit  el  Gngorii  dt 
Ortgoriii.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  alto 
in  L«tin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oeoolampadiut  (Hautchein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  iamous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cura  Frontonit  Dacati,  1613,  whota 
translation  ia  much  commended  by  Mont&uiioiu 
In  Greek  were  firat  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epittles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  pre&ce  by  Do- 
natni,  addressed  to  Pope  Clemen  t  V 1 1.  In  1 6 1 0- 
1 3,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chiysostom's 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  kiug'a  printer,  under 
th«  luperintendenee  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  volt. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaabon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  ths  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaens, 
a  task  which  waa  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1 633.  Of  thia  edition  the  text  ia  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Tettoment,  published  at 
Heidelbeig  by  Comroelin,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  alto  at  Paria,  the  editio  optima  by 
BemaM  de  Mont&ncon,  in  13  vola.  folio.  He  baa 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
woifca,  hat  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dlf 
aertation  on  the  circumstances  nnder  which  it  wa* 
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written,  with  an  inqairr  into  iti  anthentieitir,  and 
hai  added  Teiy  much  hitherto  nnpaUiBhcd,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  live*  of  Chiyaoi- 
tom.  MontfaHcon  wu  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
wa*  aasitted  by  other*  of  hia  order.  Of  Mparate 
workt  of  Chrywstom  the  editions  and  translationa 
■re  almoet  innmneiBble.  Eiaunui  tnnilatcd  aome 
of  the  homilie*  and  commentariei ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilie*  (tho*e  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Then,  ir.) 
**  Or.  LaL  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantobrigienu, 
Londioi,  »p.  Reyner  Vuoliiiin.  1643"  ia  intereit- 
ing  aa  the  nrat  b(>ok  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
E^land.  Some  of  the  homiliea  are  tronalaled  in 
the  Library  of  the  Father*  now  publiahing  at  Oz- 
ibrd,  and  those  on  St.  Matthew  hare  been  re- 
eently  edited  by  the  Bev.  F.  Field,  FeUow  of 
Trin.  C<dL  Cambridge.  The  number  of  USS.  of 
Chryaoftom  ia  also  immenae :  the  principal  of  theae 
am  in  the  nyal  library  at  Poria,  the  imperial 
libtaiy  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  tlutt  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  [O.  E.  L.  &] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [DiOK.] 
CHRYSOTHEMIS  {Xfwriitiut).  There  ore 
four  mythical  femalea  of  thia  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  Poet.  Air.  u.  3j ;  Diod.  t.  23;  Horn.  O.  iz. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  aon  of  Carmonar,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tairiia  in  Crate.  He  is  s^  to  hate 
been  a  poet,  and  to  hare  won  the  first  rietory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  ApoUo.    (I^ms. 

X.  7.  §2.)  ru  S.] 

CHBYS0THEMTS(X(nw<Wf^)8nd  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EvrfAfSof),  (tatDaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Domaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  rictorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  rictories  of  Demaietus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a.  c  £20  and  on- 
wards), Pansania*  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quote*  the  inecription,  which  contained  the 
name*  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
ri-xrar  ttUrtt  h  rporiptir,  which  appeara  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  fimiilv  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (z.  6.  g  2.)  [P.  a] 

CURYSUS  {Xfvait),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebiis,  the  brother  of  Onosidicus, 
and  die  fiither  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sizth 
century  B.  c.  in  the  island  of  Co*.  During  the 
Crisneon  war,  while  the  Amphyctiona  were  be- 
aieging  the  town  of  Crisaa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  ancle  of  Delphi  in  eonsequenoe,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  sUg, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebros  and  Chrysns.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysns  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
Jthe  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  a  c.  £91.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  wonhip- 
ped  by  the  inhabitants  a*  a  hero  (ivayii'ai).  (Thee- 
soli  OnifM,  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
Ik.)  [W.  a.  G.] 

CHTHO'NIA  {Xeo»ia\  may  mean  the  subter^ 
roneouo,  or  the  goddess  <k  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  a*  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  a*  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148  ;  Orph.  Ifymm.  35.  9), 
Nyz  (Or^.  Ujmn.  2.  8),  and   Mclinoe   (Orph. 
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fffmu.  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Dcmefar.  (JletbL 
iL  123;  Orph.  Hgrnn.  39.  12;  Aitenid.  n.  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  mam,  ia 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  leqniies  ezplasatise, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  storie*  to  aoemit  iv  iL 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenns  and  Cbthmis, 
the  children  of  Phoraoens.  founded  at  HetmioH  s 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chtiiaaia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  foonder*.  (Poo*.  5. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Aigive  legeiid,  Duiiuu' 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Aigolia,  whcsc  she  «as 
ill-received  by  Colontss.  Chthonia,  hia  daqghto; 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  fiither's  condoct,  aad, 
when  Colontas  and  his  hense  were  bunt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her- 
miene,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chths- 
nia  in  her  honour.  (Pauk  ii.  85.  §  S ;  Did.  ofAwL 
I.  V.  Xtina.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occun  in  Apollodom*  (iii.  15.  §  I).    [L.&] 

CHTHO'NIUS  (XMm»)  has  the  some  neamiK 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  ef 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Hem.  IL  iz.  457; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hfrnit.  17.  S,  69L  2,  Jr- 
gom.  973),  and  to  beings  that  ore  conodend  ss 
earth-bom.  (ApoUod.  iiL  4.  i  1 ;  ApoDon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "pads 
of  the  land,"  or  "native  divinities."  (Apoiias. 
Rhod.  iv.  1 322.)  There  an  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthanioo.  (Apoilod.  n. 
1.  §  £,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  fi;  Ov.  Met  xa.  441 ;  Died. 
T.  £3 :  Paua.  iz.  5.  f  1 ;  Hygin.  Fak.  1 78.)  [US.] 

CHUMNUS,  OEOROIUS,  ■  native  af  Qm- 
daoe  or  Chandaca,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
moat  probably  during  the  later  period  at  the  Ontk 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  b^iaaiBg 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  ts 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Jadaea, 
which  is  eztant  in  HSt  in  the  impeial  lifanry  si 
Vienna,  and  was  formeriy  in  the  library  of  Jaka 
Sttszo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fotric  BU. 
Grate.  ziL  p.  43 ;  Cave,  UiaL  IM.  voL  ii.  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.P.J 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Onceo-Roasa 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nosnophylaz,  aad 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thesaalonica.  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  (ad  Sttartt.  NotU.  BamL  pkl3S,a 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  oentaiy,  in  tk 
time  of  Nicephoras  Blemmydaa,  patriarch  of  Cao- 
atantinople,  and  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  n- 
rioua  worka.  He  is  dted  by  Mat.  Bl 
(Lame.  J.  O.  S.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  I 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degree*  of  n 
ship  (rtpl  n¥  0a\a»tmr  [qn.  Pat/im']  r^  wr- 
ymlat),  inserted  in  the  coUectian  of  Leands- 
vius  (i.  p^  519).  By  Sosm  (who  cmneaaiiy 
identifies  Chomnus  and  Domnns),  Chnmaas  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiast*  npon  the  naaiTiii 
(Nofit.  BamL  §  42),  but  thia  seems  to  be  an  onr. 
(Bocking,  /asMaJinMi^  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  a. 
48 ;  Heimfaach,  d*  BatS.  Orig.  n.  87.)  [J.  T.a] 

CHUMNUS,  NICE'PUORUS,  lenewatdst 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  is 
the  latter  port  of  the  I3th  and  in  the  beginniog  <f 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  nativeof 
Constantinople,  aad  belonged  undoubtedly  to  aoa 
of  the  first  fomilies  in  the  Greek  empire.  Ssjoy- 
ing  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologua  the  elder,  he  was  aueo*- 
sively  appointed  praefect  of  the  Canideas,  keeper 
of  the   imperial  seal-ring,  and  magniia  statope- 
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daidia,  md  Iiu  merits  were  so  great,  that  aa  early 
a*  1295  Andionieiu  aakcd  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
tf  ,  Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
Dnring  the  nnfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dncdcaa  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  &ithful  to  his 
fanperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thesaalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  yonnger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chammu  had  moreinflnence  and  did  more  for 
the  aopport  of  Andranicns  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  li&  Chumnns  took  orden 
and  retired  into  a  conTent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
Elessry  porsnita.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
hem  ascertained,  bat  we  most  presume  that  he 
died  af^r  1330,  daring  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
tbeyouager. 

Nicephonu  Chnmnn*  ia  the  author  of  immeroiu 
worica  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  ntigioos, 
ecrlesiastica],  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  luiTe  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
US.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  title*  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
bnjies  :  **  Confiitatia  Dogmatis  de  Prooessione 
Spiritns  Soncti ;"  "  Setmo  in  Christi  Tmnsfigura- 
*  "Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
et  Urbis  Encomium ;"  "Ex  Impentoris 
Dcoeto,  nt  Jodices  jurejurando  obligentnr,  ad 
Mnnaa  saacte  obeundura ;"  "  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
atsKBi"  (Andronicnm  II.}  ;  "Quereb  adversns 
Niphonem  ob  male  administratam  Patriarchatns 
su  I>Tavindam ;"  **  Oratio  fhnebris  in  Theoleptum 
Hetropolitam  Philadelphiae ;"  "  Ad  Impentorem 
de  Obita  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,"  a  letter  to  Andro- 
aims  II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
d«^t  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  QiBnmas ;  "  De  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
(■mia  idiquenda  ut  Christum  seqnamnr,  &c. ;" 
■De  Mondi  NaCura;"  "  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Cotparibaa;"  "Qood  Terra  quum  in  Medio  ait, 
infts  ae  nihil  habeit ;"  "  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
CorpoiB,  neque  Formae  seoraim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
-■■ni]  eoBstent;"  ■*  Contra  Plotinnm  da  Anima 
lationaH  Qnaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metemptychosi, 
d*  Bellaia,  utnmi  Intellectu  piaeditse  sint,  nee  ne, 
ds  Cotpomm  Resurreetione,  et  aliis  disaeritnT;" 
"  Die  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva ;"  "  Quod  ncn 
inpossibile  ait,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
eolliwMtam  ease  Aqsam  in  Fiimomento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Tenaram  creatus  sit,  eamque  iU  ease  et 
papetao  manare,"  Ste.  There  are  also  extant 
"Chatio  ia  Laodemlmpeiaturii  Andronici  Senioris," 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  aa  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilisation  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  viL  pp.  67£,  676 ; 
Cave,  HitL  liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320  ; 
Nieephoros  Oregoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuzenna,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  {tcriba)  of  the 
elder  Sdpio  Afrieanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nraetorahip  in  a.  c.  174  along  with  Scipio'a  son, 
but  when  he  aaw  that  he  was  obtaining  mora  votes 
than  the  bitter,  he  resigned  in  his  Gsvour.  ( Vol. 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  aenata  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in- 
habitant* of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
nfiised  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  hi*  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Albon  mount,  a  ptactios 
which  iai  now  become  not  onfirequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  lUyrian  king,  Oentiua ;  and  in  a,  c 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alhon  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  zlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  16.) 

CrCERO,  the  name  tS  a  frmily,  little  distin- 
guished ia  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Chiu- 
dia  gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31 .)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  cscer,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individmd 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  BitUmt,  Fabba,  Ladattu, 
PiMo,  TuUro,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
The  Tullii  Cioerones  bad  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  ioll 
franchise  in  b.  c  188;  bat  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  for  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  npr»- 
eented  in  the  following  table. 

Married  Oratidia. 


i 
2.  3C.  Tallin*  Cicero. 
Married  Helvia. 


i.  M.  tvLitaa  Ctaaio, 
the  otolor. 
Idanicd,  1.  Terentia. 
aPaUilia. 

I 


6.  Q.  Tn!Uu*  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponia. 


3.  L.  Tulliu*  Ciecra. 


4.  L.  ToUio*  Oeero. 
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7.  M.  Tiillins  Cicfro. 


Tbllb. 
Married,  1.  C.  Pi«o  Fnigi. 

2.  Fariui  CnuupnL 

3.  P.  Comelini  Uotabella. 

Lentului. 

1.  M.  ToLUUH  CicBRO,  gnndhther  of  the 
onatnr,  sppean  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  hit  own 
eommnnity,  and  Tigorooilj  oppoaed  the  projects  of 
hit  fellow-tawnaman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Grati- 
diua,  who  had  raited  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitaUng  in  fitrour  of  a  kiw  for  roiing  br 
hallot.  The  matter  waa  referred  to  the  contui 
M.  Aemiliut  Scanrat(BLC  1 15),  who  complimented 
Ciceni  on  hit  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  (ea  a  penon  of  tuch  tpirit  and  integrity 
exerting  hit  power*  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polit,  initead  of  remaining  in  the  tcclution  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  wat  ttill  alire  at  the 
birth  of  hit  eldett  giandton  (b.  c.  106),  whom  h« 
little  icaembled  in  lut  tattea,  for  ha  wat  no  friend 
to  foreign  literatuie,  and  was  wont  to  tay,  that  hit 
contcmporariet  were  lilie  Syrian  ilavct,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  tooundrelt  they 
were.  (Cie.  d*  Leg.  it  1,  iii  16,  <fe  Orai.  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  TcLiiua  CicBRO,  ton  of  the  foregoing, 
and  fiither  of  the  orator.  He  wat  a  member  of  the 
eqnettrian  order,  and  lived  upon  hit  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liria,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  fiir  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
nunoved  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Qnintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Cannae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  chorac- 
tera  of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antouius 
and  L.  Crattas,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevobi  and 
0.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Uelvia. 
Although  natoiully  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  &  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  caavassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  suooeM.  {Da  Ug.  ii.  1,  ds  Orat.  ii.  1,  de 
Vff.  iii.  19,  odAa.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  TiTLLiug  CiORO,  brother  of  the  foregoing: 
He  aceompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  B.  c  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  hit  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  hare  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  tl>e  babit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particubrt  with  regard  to  the 
pnrsuiu  of  Antonius.    {De  OnU.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  TuLLiua  Cicaao,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athent  in  ac. 
79,  and  tubieqnently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  a^inst  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
the  SyiBcusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
hun  a  public  guest  (kotpe$)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  ublet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  a  c 
*•' ""^''  "Bff'ted  by  his  cousin,  who  wat  deeply 
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5.  M.  ToLLivs  CiCBlio.  the  orator,  eldett  sod  t( 
No.  2.  In  what  fallows  we  do  not  intend  to  eotn 
deeply  into  the  complicaled  political  trantactioiis  of 
the  em  during  which  this  great  man  Boorished, 
except  in  so  br  as  he  was  directly  and  peisooally 
interested  and  ooncenied  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  tluit  momentous  crisis  must  be  o^ 
tained  by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogni- 
phics  of  Antonius,  Al-ouktuii,  Bairrra,  Cabsab, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulcbbb  [Claudibs!, 
CRAteuH,  Lbpidus,  Pohpbius,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

I.  BlOCBAPHT  or  CiCSBO. 

M.O^illius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3td  of  January, 
a  r.  1 06,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  use 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinnm.  No  trustworthy  anecdotea  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  iat  little 
fiiith  can  be  repnied  in  the  gossiping  ttoriet  ori- 
lectod  by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  west 
to  flock  to  the  tchool  where  he  received  the  first 
mdimenti  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  teet^ 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  but  we  caaiMt 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintns  indneed  tlieir  ir 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  theff 
elementary  edncation  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjectt  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teaeben  by  arhom  the  iafefoatioB 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instmctafs 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelins,  the 
grammarian  {Bnt.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archias  of  Antiodi, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  a  c  102,  and  leems  to  kara 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  hit  ova 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  hit  eariy  youth.  In  hu  tixteesik 
year  (a  c  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  govs, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speaken  at  the  bar  and  Craai 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  laige  poitioo  <f 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exe^ 
cises.  At  thii  period  he  waa  committed  by  hit 
fiither  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mndu 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  tide  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintaDcs 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  pria- 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practicsl 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  hit 
future  career.  During  a  c.  89,  in  accordance  wiih 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  vhieh 
required  every  cilixen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  serred  hit 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strsbe 
(father  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  is 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  wss 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  oommaailrr 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  general  af  tha  Harsi,  by 
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vlioa  the  Ronun  had  been  ligiiaDy  defrated,  a 
ffT  montiii  before,  and  the  coiunl  P.  Rotilins 
Lipetilsun. 

For  nprards  of  tiz  yean  (ram  the  date  of  hi*  brief 
Biiltlu;  oner  Cicero  made  no  appeamnce  a*  a  public 
nan.  Uniingthewholeoftbeiierceitnigglebetween 
Maria  and  Sulla  he  identified  bimaelf  with  neither 
prtj,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  Ktnea  of  itrife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
nmonded,  and  to  hare  giren  himielf  up  with  i»- 
MtigaUe  penererance  to  those  studies  which 
wen  euential  to  his  succMa  as  a  lawyer  and  out- 
lor,  that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
tlie  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  aehieTe- 
■Muts.  Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
lint  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
mirara  of  Phaedrtis  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
kwerer,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  sereml  men  of  learning  had 
fl(d  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  hy  the 
troops  ef  Mithridatea.  From  Diodotua  the  Stoic, 
«lw  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rletaric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
•pesker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  na  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
dnfaiming  with  hia  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Uitin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  np  the  treatise 
canmonly  entitled  De  Immlione  Rielorica,  wrote 
his  poem  ilfanw,  end  translated  Aratus  together 
*ith  the  Oeeatomia  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
dimmlitnre  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
•f  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
St  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
'eeordiBgly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
•ftMhes,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinetius 
(kc.  81 ),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
PKvioas  efforts;  the  fitit  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
nisi  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Rosciua  of  Amerio, 
*™K^  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  frecd- 
>an  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  mllaence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
hy  openly  advocating  the  cauae  of  one  to  whom  be 
*»  mpposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  portly  by  perceiving  that  this 
Was  a  noble  oppoitnnity  for  commencing  his  career 
**  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Qf.  ii.  14), 
>nd  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
!<al  risk  his  character  aa  a  fearless  champion  of 
xuiocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  ha  did 
Bot  MTople  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
^nna  npon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
■vmirite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
•hose  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
ponning  the  acquittal  of  hia  client  Soon  after 
(^  c  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
With  SuUa ;  for  having  imdertaken  to  defend  the 
'"^''•sts  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
tr'jection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
mut,  inasmuch  a*  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  i«ccnt  Ironblea  had  beeo 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citlxenahip.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
xena  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  end 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  expenenca  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  prohable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  ucero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fieiy  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  eonf 
pelled  him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  npon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  fiir  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  ha  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  fnends  and  ph)-- 
sicians,  but  influenced  still  mora  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  hia 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
Bofteued  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (b,  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  fiunnus  Antiochns  of  Aacalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Srms,  attending  occasionally  the  lecture* 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Qnintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponins  Atticns,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  — 
Menippus  of  Simtoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Magneua, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adxamyt- 
tinm,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  example* 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (b.  c  78),  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  mora  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  difinse  and  redundimt  copioosiiess  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (a  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  hod 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  bad  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  hod  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dn«d,  compoied,  and  well-regulatad  tone.  Tniw- 
eandant  natnnl  talents,  dereloped  bj  nieh  elaboimte 
and  jadidoui  training  nnder  the  moit  eelebnted 
maaten,  atimaUted  by  boning  seal  and  sustained 
bj  indomitable  perseTennoe,  coald  seaioely  &il  to 
command  soccess.  His  merit*  wen  soon  discerned 
and  appieeiated,  the  prejodice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Oredding,  an  indolent  man  of 
letlen,  was  qnickljr  dissipated ;  shyness  and  reserre 
were  speedilj  dialled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
apphnae ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
mast rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  most 
formidable  rirals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Anielius  Cotia,  now  (b.  c  76)  canvassing 
ibr  the  consalstup,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  rnsched  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  tlie  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
cmnpuatiTely  spesking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popiOority  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (&  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Scily  nnder  Sex,  Feducaeus,  ptaator  of  Lily- 
baeom.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  7a)  he 
executed  with  gnat  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  soflfering  from 
a  seven  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  fiumen  of  the  nvenus 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  be 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
■censtomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  Us  servioes,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent bim  from  laughing  at  the  dinppointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  {pro 
Pbme.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profoimd  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaxe  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 

dsrmances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud, 
of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (&  c  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discorered  that  even  his  own 
acqtiaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  bad  been  doing,  bnt  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  coiutantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduonsly  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
nutting  visilon  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 


any  drctUBstaBces,  and  at  all  boon,  Iwwews  as- 
convenient  or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  yean  after  Us  nCmn  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c  74,  the  THe  af 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.  That  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  oectaaa,  fm 
he  himself  infixro*  ns,  that  he  was  emplojvd  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  (BnU.  9'J),  and  that  hn  poweii 
hod  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  natmity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  at  these 
otationa,  except  periiaps  that,  "  Pro  If.  TbUjo," 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.  Meanwhile,  Lncallas 
had  bMn  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  agsiael 
Mithridatea  with  great  energy  and  the  hsqppieat 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Cnasna  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  aithoogh  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  coBse- 
quence  of  the  events  connected  with  the  fioal  si^ 
pression  of  the  servile  war  of  Spartocna.  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  dntaea  sf 
their  joint  consulship  (a.  c  70),  and  sum  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  inteseste  to 
control  the  high  aristoocatical  &ctioii,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  reunered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulio,  and  die  eqnitea  wcr  oskb  mace 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  tooia, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerariL  In  this  year  Cicere  became  ma- 
didate  for  the  aedileship,  and  the  isne  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  saffiage  sf 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  a*- 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  wot- 
her  of  votes  tnon  any  one  of  his  competiton.  A 
little  while  befon  diis  gratifying  desMostxatiaa 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  iiisiiagi 
ment  of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  nd 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  {aeiaied 
against  Verres,  for  misgovemment  and  caapGeated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  mnch 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  T  ~ 
than  in  the  invidkms  position  of  aa  a 
prevailed  upon  to  condoct  this  cause  by  the  f 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  fnenda,  who  iiniiisiil 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  hia  integrity  aad 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fiiDy  alive  te 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
fiom  the  lool  knowledge  of  their  advocala.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Vans, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Helelli  and  other 

Ceiflil  fiuniliea,  to  wrest  the  ease  out  of  the 
ds  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at. 
tempt;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evideace, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  fay  nia  coaBn 
Ludns,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  iaiand  ia 
less  than  tiro  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  doca- 
ments.  Another  desperate  eSbrt  woa  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  vraa  oooBael  for 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacle*  which  mi^t 
have  the  eSiect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  when  be  oonated 
upon  a  more  fovonraUe  judge,  a  more  eompt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  "'*|i'**~*rr ;  bat 
here  again  he  wa*  defeated  by  the  pmn^titadt 
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ui  ieeUm  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  cue 
107  hriefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proooeded  «t 
am  to  the  oramiiietiaD  of  tha  witneeaei,  and  the 
praJDcdon  of  the  depoeitioiM  and  other  papen, 
vkich  taken  together  eonstitnted  a  mae*  of  teeti- 
■oof  m  deeuiTe,  that  Venes  gare  np  the  conteit 
m  hapekw,  and  retiied  at  once  into  exile  without 
(ttogiiting  any  defence.  The  fiill  pleadinn,  how- 
eTer,  which  were  to  hare  been  delivered  bad  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  it*  ordinary  conrae 
mi*  ufanqaently  publiihcd  by  Cioera,  and  form, 
pcrliipe,  the  proodeat  monument  of  hie  oratorical 
pmren,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
<(  ■■rpuring  genius  with  almost  inconceinible  in- 
AuUy,  of  br^Qiant  oiatory  with  minute  accumcy 
<if  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible is  a  good  canae  and  often  Tictorious  in  a  bad 

The  most  important  business  of  bis  new  office 
{».  c  69)  weis  the  preparations  ibr  the  celebration 
d  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Kgoam  in  honour  of  the  three  dinnities  of  the 
Cipital.  It  hod  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
udiles  to  biTish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
ihe  ittft  of  propitiating  the  £tTonr  of  the  multitude 
and  lecuring  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
«as  nry  moderate,  at  onoe  perceinng  that,  eren  if 
lie  were  to  ruin  himaelf^  it  would  be  impossible  for 
lum  to  vie  in  s|dendour  with  many  of  those  who 
woe  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
vith  very  ownet  judgment  resolved,  while  be 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
ta  (nuid  his  daima  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
ilme  tsients  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
pnwnt  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
uoiilcd  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
is  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
aqasUy  csreiid  to  shtm  ostentation  and  profuse 
aipnditare. 
I  For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cioera  is 

I  ipin  a  bbnk,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  B.  c.  67, 
•hen  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  auSrages 
•{  all  the  centuries,  and  thia  on  three  aeveral  oo- 
oaiMu,  the  comitna  having  been  twice  broken  oif 
in  oioaeqaence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
tke  psBiing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
Oat  magislncy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
I.  c.  66,  wera  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
piMide  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  ^so  re- 
Vind  to  act  as  commissioner  (qaaeilor)  in  trials 
bs  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
hiK&nu  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
<oried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
t°»i  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  eatat 
tHibn  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
Boat  important  erent  of  the  year  vraa  his  first  ap- 
ponmoe  u  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
*hen  he  ddiveced  bis  cdebrated  addiesa  to  the 
P<^  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  hw,  maintaining 
the  caaae  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  oppoaition 
•f  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
n  Ihii  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  dclibem- 
t<«i  we  cannot  doubt.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
^■^cmi  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhapa  not 
Jnte  K  pure  and  patriotic  as  hia  pancgyriau  would 
Ban  na  believe.  Hitherto  hia  progreas,  in  so  for 
*>  any  exiemal  obstadea  were  concerned,  had  been 
■•Nth  and  lunnterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
•other  atcep  nor  rough  j  the  qnacstorship,  the 
s^lilelhip,  the  praetorahip,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  atniggle :  but  the  great  prixe  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  wliidi  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technioil  Roman  aenae),  who  guarded 
tha  avenuea  to  thia  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  tha  exduaion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipol  knight.  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  pKJudioea  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secnt  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  aims  of  the  popular 
foction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  fiivour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  widi 
the  middle  dassea,  hia  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever; 
the  friendahip  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  tha  moat 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  wna 
secured,  and  the  auccess  which  attended  the  opera> 
tiona  in  the  Eaat  amothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustiy  of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  hia 
praetorahip,  notwithatanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagement* as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  ha 
found  time  to  attend  tne  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
toniua  Onipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (SneL  d*  Ilttulr.  Gramm.  7 1  Maerob. 
Sal.  iil  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  ^65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  provmee, 
kept  hia  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  coold  in  any  way  boar  upon 
the  consular  election*.  It  appeuB  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  ha  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  moat 
formidable  were  C.  Antonins,  a  nephew  of  tha 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  CaUline.  Tha  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  hiwyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  dear  aa 
the  nooD-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wiah  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  read^  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
jndicea,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  wai,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antoniua,  receiving  stiennoos  assis- 
tance from  Ciassua  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partiian  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealouay  and  alarm.  That  Ciceio  viewed 
thia  union  with  the  moat  lively  apprehenaiona  ia 
evident  from  the  fiogmenta  of  his  address.  In  Toga 
autdida,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponent* 
with  the  moot  meroiless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  gnxmdless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascwi- 
dant;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (fc.  0. 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  fatw  of  Rullus, 
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Kith  regard  to  which  we  thalX  speak  more  fullj 
hereafter ;  in  qnelling  tha  tumulta  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  deioendanti 
of  thoae  proacribcd  hj  Sulla  to  the  civil  diiabilitiei 
under  which  thejr  Ubonied ;  in  defending  C.  Robi- 
riut,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
dealii  of  Satnrainua ;  in  bringing  forward  a  meaaore 
to  render  the  paniahmeot  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abases  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  legatio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rioiM  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thonghts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precantions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
Une.  The  origin  and  progress  of  that  iamons  plot, 
the  eonsommate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  througnout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  moat  deucate  and  emfaanassing, 
ore  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catiuna.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
bene&ctor.  Honours  were  showered  down  npon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranka  and  all  parties  huled  him  as  the 
saviour  of  hia  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  "  parens 
patriae,"  bther  of  his  father-land ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthuaiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  be  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  bad  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  thow  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  eonstitntion  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  ontimates  or  aristo- 
eratic  faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrnpt,  were  for  their  own 
sake*  iteadfiut  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  tha 
populares  or  demociatic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  ooold 
stimnlate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  aSaurs  the  equites  were 
tha  natoral  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil 
lity,  yet  unfortunately  the  kin^protiacted  atniggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judiMS  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
drstmetion  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  {daced  confii- 
denee  in  him  aa  one  of  themselTea,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  wen  only  too  gbd 
to  obtain  th«r  cooperation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fiur  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
mnit  have  produced  the  happiest  conaequenoes; 
but  the  kindly  feelinga  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  fiinnera  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
aired  to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  bir  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
tii«  Xrail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliBDcewiik  bsbmB 
diaantiafaction,  contrived  to  paralyse  the  heads  s{ 
the  only  individual  by  whon  Ibe  Isagoecsald  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  eonU  boast  of  having  sets» 
plished  an  exploit  for  which  no  pRosdent  cssid  hs 
found  in  the  history  of  Rone.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  fiunily  cc  tmim  limt, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  ibiee  of  his  iMtl- 
lectoal  powers  alone,  he  had  struggled  nniidi, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  sneceisicat  all  the  lu|h 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  aa  the  laws  |ieiaull«d 
him  to  become  a  candidatr,  without  once  aiwliiniag 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  amosig  his  predeccMBB 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  ttibalts 
of  applause  of  which  Hew  triumphant  gsnenls  caaU 
boast.  Hia  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  thoagh 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  psiat  if 
pnsperityandgjory;  far  a  brief  spaee  it  roiiiMd 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  decuned  and  Hik, 
The  honoura  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  biiB,  inMaj 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  sad  de- 
baaed  his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achicnmat 
of  bis  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  hinilistirsi 
and  down&l.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  lia 
of  the  senate  npon  Lentoliu,  Cethcgns,  sad  Ihdr 
assodatea,  although  perhaps  morally  jnatiM  ky 
the  emeigency,  was  a  palpable  viohilioa  of  the  fan- 
domentol  principlea  of  the  Raman  ooaatitatitB, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citiien  csald  te 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  rf 
the  people  assembled  in  their  ccsnitia;  aad  far  lUa 
act  Cicero,  as  the  prcaiding  magistnte,  was  iM 
responsible.  It  was  in  Tain  to  urge,  that  the  cob- 
suls  had  been  armed  with  dielatorial  aatksrityi 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  lisUs  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  pnaeat  ia- 
stance  no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  pe«tr, 
but  the  senate,  formally  aaanming  ts  theBsetrci 
judicial  fiinctioiis  which  they  had  no  right  ts  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orden  for  the  executam  <f  a 
sentence  whi^  they  had  no  right  to  pnosoee. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  agsin  by  Otto, 
that  t£e  ooiupiratan  bv  their  guilt  had  foiiM 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  aa  adaia- 
sion  of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itidf  • 
mere  flimsy  aophimi,  since  it  takes  for  gtaaiid  tks 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  -very  fact  whidi  oo  Hit*- 
nal  except  the  oomitia  or  commissioiMn  naunstsd 
by  the  oomitia  could  decide.  Nor  weie  his  ci^ 
mies,  and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traila^ 
long  in  diacovering  and  assailing  this  volneiaUs 
point.  On  the  hut  day  of  the  year,  when,  aeotid- 
ing  to  established  custom,  he  aaoesded  the  nstia 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  enata  <t 
his  conaulship,  Metellua  Celer,  one  of  the  aaw  Hi- 
bimes,  forbad  him  to  ^cak,  erclahning,  that  tks 
man  who  had  put  Roman  dtiiens  to  death  wiih^ 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  h.'w^^^  unworaj  * 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  pRoatan.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligalisaa 
and  their  recent  escape;  so  that  when  Ckero,  iih 
stead  of  simply  taking  the  commoai  oath  to  «bin 
he  waa  restricted  by  the  inteipositiea  of  the  bi- 
bnne,  swore  with  a  loud  voiee  that  he  had  mni 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  o»«d  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  hod  swora  tnily,  sm 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  evoT 
demonstration  of  respect  and  oflectiai. 

Having  i^ain  refused  to  accept  the  genaMBi 
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of  a  pfOTince,  an  employment  (or  which  be  felt  ho 
ncataon,  Cieero  retnnied  to  the  lenate  a*  a  prifate 
indivMliiBl  (a.  a  62),  and  engaged  in  MTetal  angry 
eeateata  with  the  obnoztoos  tribnne.     Bat  after 
the  efzcitanent  oceaiioned  by  thew  diapotaa,  and 
by  the  deatnietion  of  Catiline  with  hb  aimy  which 
Mbwed  aixm  after,  had  nboded,  the  eye*  of  men 
were  tamed  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
aU  Inwking  iinward  eagerly  to  the  arriTal  of  Pom- 
pey,  ^rho  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  aatnmn, 
limied  with  the  trophie*  of  hia  Anatic  campaigns. 
Bnt,  althongh  vnrj  one  wa*  engnued  with  the 
hero  and  hia  conquests,  to  the  ezcliuion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  wa  mnst  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  oeemted  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
winch,  althoogh  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  eoly  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandnl  in  the 
dtj,  bat  was  indirectly  the  sonice  of  misfortnne 
and  bitter  Buffering  to  Cicero.     While  the  wife  of 
Caeaar  waa  eelebnting  in  the  house  of  her  hiu- 
haad,  then  piaetor  and  pontifez  maximns,  the  rites 
rf  the  Bona  Dea,  fram  which  male  crestores  were 
czdnded  with  the  most  scnipalous  superstition,  it 
was    diaoovered   that  P.  Clodios  Poleher,   son  of 
AiqnuB  (eonsol  R  c  79),  hnd  fomid  his  way  into 
the  manaion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
haTing  been  detested,  had  made  hia  escape  by  the 
kelp  of  a  female  slave.     Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.    The  matter  was  bud  before  the  senate, 
and  bjr  them  referred  to  the  memben  of  the  ponti- 
ical  college,  who  passed  a  resolntion  that  aierilege 
had  been  committed.     Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
bin  wife.     Clodius,  although  the  most  powerihl  in- 
tereat  was  exerted  by  his  namenn*  telstions  and 
conaexjons  to  hash  ap  the  aSur,  and  attempts 
vrere  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence,   was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial     In 
defimee  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  waa  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  bnt  Cicero 
came  fenraid  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
nset  and  spoken  to  Clodios  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.     In  spite  of  this  dediive  tesUmony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  indices  with 
that  eomipUon  which  fonned  one  of  the  moat  &tal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  sodal 
fiihrie,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
Toieea.  (bl  c  61.)     Cbdins,  whoee  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendeied  him  no  insignificant 
cocmy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
lo,  whoae  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
dbief  aim  of  his  life.     To  accomplish  this  purpose 
mate  icadOy,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribniieship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  {dsce  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  fiunily  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  pratrscted  opposition,  was  at  length  ao- 
eomplished  (bl  c.  60),  although  iiregnlariy,  throagh 
the  ioterforence  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
waa  elected  tribune  in  the  coorie  of  n.  a  59. 

While  this  nndeiplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  for  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  nuad  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  btiUiant  tciminstion  of  bis  consulship,  his  self- 
tmceit  had  beeome  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
traOaMe  and  insstiabl&  He  imagined  that  the 
aathority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  eonjanctare  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  post,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  gnsp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vcasd  of  the  state.    But  he  slowly  and  pain- 
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fuiry  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  poweriesa  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  he  viewed  wiUl  the  utmost 
ahum  the  disposition  now  manifosted  by  these 
three  chiefo  to  bury  their  former  jealonuea,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspidauB  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  nsing 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicen  also,  at  this  epoch  peiceiring  how  fotal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  caots  of  beedoo, 
eanestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  odd  intimacy, 
from  Caeaar ;  but  having  foiled,  with  that  nnsttia 
diness  and  vrant  of  sound  principle  by  which  bis 
political  life  was  fiom  this  tame  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumnn,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticas(ii.  S),  a.  a  59, 
actually  name*  the  price  at  which  they  could  pnr- 
chaie  his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  MeteUns  Cekr. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satis&ctoiy 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  ezpresse*  bis 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  worid,  ud  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philoaophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letten  written  during  the  stoimy  consulship 
of  Caeaar  (a.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  sUvery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  inu  quieted  by  posi- 
tive aasunuices  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  waa 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fotol  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
ftont  of  consciooa  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself^  and,  without  awaiting  the  piosrass  of 
eventa,  changed  his  attire,  and  "wiining  the  garb 
of  one  occoied,  went  ronnd  the  forum,  soliciting 
the^  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  eqnites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  dtizena 
seemed  resolved  to  etpouse  hi*  cause.  But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Oabinius, 
who  from  the  firet  dispbiyed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
nndertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  nbble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangue*  of  their  tribune;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  mm  Cnssus;  the  good  offices  of  Caeiar 
hod  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  but 
and  only  safeguard,  eontnuy  to  all  ezpectations, 
and  in  viohition  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof^  and  from  real  or  pretended  finr  of  some 
outbreak  refiised  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  ond  quituiig  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c:  58),  reached  Brnndisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  his  reiidenoe  mt  Theuilonki, 
vheze  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Piandos, 
qoaettor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
nntil  the  end  of  Norember,  when  he  remored  to 
Dynachiom.  His  coirespondenee  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  mekncholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crashed  and  paralysed  by  a  sadden  rererse 
of  fortune.  Nerer  did  divine  philosophy  &il  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  ta 
Atticiis,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  coorago  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
petts  begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf^  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  connsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  comj^nta,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repinings.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  &llen  file.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicen  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  fi>r- 
maily  pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  pnblic  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  tows^s  procuring  his  recalL  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  elar 
bonitely  decomted  villas  at  Tuscnlum  and  Fotmiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destmction.  Bnt  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  kws  of  Godins,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  finistrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (a  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  coUego  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  widi  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  iiill  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  ont  for  the  occasian,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voten  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
rccaU  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolntiona 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  emhanrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  tiie  oomitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dynachinm,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  ha  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratuktory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
viuit  mulUtnde  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
ftwming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  ho  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  coUected  in  groups  on 
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wlien  (oddenly  hnrled  fitm  a  i 
nenee  he  found  himsdf  a  helpless  audi 
less  outcast ;  and  again,  oo  the  other  Imnd,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  whidi  he  was  pecsed  ■■ 
his  retnra  by  the  srHssme  popofawe  who  kad  exai^ 
ed  so  fiuioasly  in  his  disgtaw.  A  little  rnnjdwa 
tim  will  enaUe  us,  however,  to  fiuhom  the  my*- 
tery.  From  the  moment  tint  (Seen  hid  dewB 
his  consniship  he  began  to  kise  gimnd  with  al 
parties.  The  senate  were  di^gnsted  by  the  anepat 
Bssnmption  of  superiosity  in  an  upstart  stia^g^ ; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  wnoU  not 
oordially  assent  to  their  most  nnrcoaoaalila  ati 
nnjust  demands ;  the  people,  whcm  he  had  ae«a 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  dqgnes 
lashed  into  fiiry  against  one  who  was  Bm  taanglj 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  thor 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  ttiniBvin^ 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  Ae 
whole  affiiir,  considered  it  eMential  to  their  dc^aa 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  tnk  and 
folly  of  pUying  an  independent  part,  of  acfkiiijt  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factiona,  and  tbna 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  cnntzolling  aL 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  tbemselvea  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  i 
teristic  of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  t 
even  nnder  the  greatest  provocation,  entertainrd  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cieero,  with  hia 
natural  goodness  of  heart  oideavoared  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  some  tiaie 
to  Uy  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  Vroatri: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  nrged  him  to  aeeq4 
the  post  of  commisuoncr  for  dividing  the  pohKc 
lands  in  Camponia ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  head 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  esa- 
sented  to  leave  him  to  his  &t&  Craaasa  gave  hin 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconcilialiana  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  condnet  of  PoBpey,  sa 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissae  of  s^fish, 
cautious,  cakmlating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  m 
S{nte  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  cnnfideine 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cioen,  in  spile  cf 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  pafcUc  oed 
private  of  protection  and  assistaniy,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  mosnent  of  great- 
est need,  beeaaae  it  soited  his  own  plana  and  Us 
own  convenience.  Bnt  soon  after  the  departm  if 
Cicero  motten  assumed  a  very  difcienl  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  h»  a^ 
aenee  to  be  deplored.  The  senate  conld  ill  afiMd 
to  kite  the  most  able  champion  of  the  oriatociacy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  pmpeiiy 
belonging  to  the  order ;  the  knighta  were  toached 
with  remorse  on  account  of  thor  ingiatitade  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  '*• '"'i 

who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  nugfat  agaia 
be  ofiten  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  to- 
vonr  of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  bepa  ts 
long  for  that  oiutoiy  to  which  they  had  been  w«at 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remeaiber  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  If*- 
pies,  dwellings,  and  property  from  disliuLliaa; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  sf 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  s»' 
vere  lesson,  and  that  be  would  henceforth  be  pa» 
sive,  if  not  a  subservient  loo^  were  eager  to  dsHk 
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HJ  tHoan  CIodiiM,  wka  *•§  aow  bo  longer  di»- 
pt«d  ta  be  •  Bare  iaatnuaant  in  tbek  haadi,  bat, 
;  laaee  froai  aU  ralnint,  had  aliead  J  given 
tef  opaa  lebdlioo.  Their  original  par- 
I  fallr  "r^rJ-t*^.  Althon^  the  return 
gf  Ciooo  ma  giaiviaa,  ao  g^oriooi  that  he  and 
Mkco  may  far  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
«u  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
liiiaMlf  and  thoae  around  him  icon  became  lenuble 
that  fail  poeition  waa  entirely  ■•>"'"c*^,  that  hii 
ipirit  «a*  broken,  and  hi*  lelf-ratpect  deetroyed. 
Alter  a  lev  {eeUe  ine&ctual  itiiigglai,  he  waa 
Eofccd  qoietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
laager  dared  to  icaiat,  and  waa  unable  to  modify  or 
gnida.  Nor  weiv  hia  maateii  content  with  nmple 
nqaiwrence  in  their  tianiactione;  they  demanded 
potitiTe  demonatrationi  on  their  behalC  To  tbi* 
degiadatioa  he  waa  weak  enoogfa  to  submit,  con- 
lenting  lo  praiae  in  hia  writing*  tho*e  proceeding* 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
tad  AU.  iv.  £),  uttering  lentiment*  in  public  to- 
tally JnnMniitfnt  with  U*  principle*  {ad  AU.  ir.  6), 
fnfnaiiig  friendabip  for  thoae  whom  he  hated  and 
defpiicd  {ad  Pom.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  •*- 
Bale  and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  dietin- 
goahed  tbenuelTea  aa  hi*  bitter  ibe*,  but  on  whom 
ke  had  previooriy  lariahed  erery  teim  of  abuie 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  inTectire  could  *ug- 
pat.  {AdFoMt.  Tii.  1,  t.  8.) 

Saa  wa*  the  conrae  of  hi*  life  for  fire  yean 
{%.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  wann  aodal  intercoorae  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  triumriiata,  eapecially  Pranpey,  who 
icanioed  constantly  at  Rome,  and  receired  all  out- 
ward mark*  of  high  can*ideiatiaii.  A  huge  por- 
tion of  hi*  time  was  occupied  by  the  bo*ine*a  of 
pleading;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  meaaure 
releaaed  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
Uc  afiira,  he  lired  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leiion  to  compose  hi*  two  great  political  work*, 
the  A  BepaUiia  and  the  Da  lityibia. 

Aiier  the  death  of  Craeaua  (a.  a  53)  he  was  ad- 
■aitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  augura,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  B.  c.  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  hia  ^reaenoe  might  hare  been  of  importance 
■n  prefeoiuig  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
asd  Caeaar,  he  waa  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  aad  ^  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exerciae 
of  hu  talenta,  an  office  having  been  thruat  upon 
him  which  he  bad  hitherto  eameetly  avoided.  In 
?>der  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
iBtngucs,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
nooa  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
pvctsment,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
°>°wl*hip  of  Pompey  (a.  c.  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
"""^  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
jntovisM  nntil  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiation  of  hu  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
'■■■■e  gOTetnor*  *hould  be  aelected  by  lot  foun  thoae 
Vomt  of  Gonsukr  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
Wnr  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
'-Mrs  belonged :  hi*  name  wa*  thrown  into  the 
oia,  and  fernine  assigned  to  him  Cilida,  to  which 
vera  aimexed  Piaidia,  Pamphylia,  *ome  district* 
(of  Cappadoda)  to  the  north  of  mount  Tanius,  and 
the  iilaod  of  Cypma.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
thii  occasion  present  a  most  strikiog  contnut  to 
""■a  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
'^■■■utauces.  Never  wa*  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tire  sppciatment  beatowed  on  one  le**  willing  to 
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accept  it.  Hia  appetite  for  ptaisa  •earns  to  hat* 
become  more  craving  jaat  in  proportion  a*  hia  nal 
merit*  had  become  less  and  toe  dignity  of  hia  posi- 
tion  lowered ;  but  Rome  wa*  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  hi*  letters 
are  filled  with  axpreasion*  of  regret  for  what  ha 
had  left  behind,  and  of  di^uat  with  the  oocap»- 
tion*  in  which  he  wa*  engaged ;  every  firiend  and 
acquaintance  ii  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  toe  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  most  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  intermp- 
tion  of  oU  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  eonditioi* 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  aman 
of  peace.  The  Parthian*,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Craaeu*,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  wa*  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  nnerally  be; 
lieved  that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanui,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cio,  which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  ntteriy  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realixed  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassiu*  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrate*,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  hi*  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  ayatem  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  aelf-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  hi*  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  hi* 
friend  Atticu*  on  thi*  head — etrictly  did  he  realiaa 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  hod  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  year*  for  the  guidance  of  hi*  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  sta^  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  pnoedors  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  wen  at  lei^h  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  tho*  in*pired  eiiabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  pnUicana  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  aatiabction  many  complicated  di»- 
pute*,  and  redreasing  many  grievances  which  hod 
aprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppreasive  arrange- 
ments  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fiame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  again*t  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  festnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frmtiet^  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  nirtounding  di»- 
trict*.  The  opemtion*,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  bis  brother  Qnintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced aoldier  and  one  of  his  Icgati,  were  attended 
with  complete  suoceaa.  The  barboriana,  token  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  efiectnal 
ie*i*tanoe;  variou*  dona  were  forced  to  submit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindeniasua,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutheiodlice*, 
wa*  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b,  c  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  aa  im- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  wa*  ttanamitted 
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tn  the  aeiiate,  in  which  theu  aehierementi  were 
detailed  with  great  porap ;  ereiy  engine  wu  Kt  to 
woric  to  proeon  a  flattering  decree  and  auppliea- 
tioM  in  hononr  of  the  rictory;  and  Cicero  hod  now 
the  wealcnew  to  act  hia  whole  heart  npon  a  triumph 
— a  viiion  which  he  long  eheriihed  with  a  degree 
of  childith  obgtinaej  which  mast  hare  ezpoaed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  ipectatort  of  hia  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c  50)  be  again  made  a  piogreaa  throngh  the 
difierent  towni  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelins,  and  quitted 
Lsodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c  50),  haring 
arrired  in  that  city  on  the  Slst  of  tile  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Epheans  and  Athena,  he  reached  Bmndisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  bbae  of  war,  but  dM  not  enter  the 
city  becanae  he  still  cherished  aangnine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (b.  c.  60)  to  the 
end_  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  moat  painiiil  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleneu  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  finnnesa,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  foUow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
pnnian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  Janmuy,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  mouths  at  Kormiae  in  a  state  of 
mismble  restlessness  and  hesitation ;  mnrmnring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  ho  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders;  oaciUnting  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumoors  of  the 
Jiour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  wth  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circubtion  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thusexated  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
IS  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
V^^^  T'-'-  ^l '"  **P'i"1y  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  m  the  anatocratical  eauae  sorely  against 

who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incnmbnuice  of  hU  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 

^,1!  J"""?  '~*=''y  '»  *'••  6^°'  "nd  lading 
prospect  of  a  mUitary  pageant,  which  most  in  hit 

^f.,M  ^"  »  °«*«T.  Hi.  distress  was  if 
posaiHe  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
ny  a  large  number  of  aenators  abandoned  Italy  • 

h™.„5  .  •*~!!"  n  '"'8'"  ^  ""7  behind,  or  w« 
bound  to  join  hta  friend,  j  and  thfs  is  debated  over 

JSfe^T?^",',".;  ""'««»d  different  shapes,  his  in- 

Sdt^  A"^'  '"'  '''"^'  ""^^"^  ^y  irresolution 
wwfear.  1  hcae  tortures  were  raised  to  a  dimai  bv 
•persond  mterview  with  Caesar, who  unMhh^  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediatar,  a  [iifiMt 
to  which  Cicera,  who  appeora,  if  wa  can  trsst  Us 
own  aeeonnt,  to  have  eoanported  hinseif  far  Iks 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  sad  d^aity, 
refiised  to  accede,  unlesa  he  were  penaitted  to  bm 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  fall  beedan  af  s|>sedh 
— a  stipulation  which  at  onee  pot  an  end  Is  iks 
conference.     At  hut,  after  many  lingering  ddsvi 
and  often  renewed  pncnutination,  inflaond  aH 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitnds  sr 
consistency  a*  by  his  sensitiveness  to  pohGc  e^ 
nion,  to  the  "setmo  hominom "  whose  eensare  ks 
dreaded  fa  more  than  the  lepatiadics  of  his  •■■ 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  itmg  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhdmed  by  the  eaoaits 
who  were  closing  anond  him,  he  finally  itvM 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Bnadi- 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c  49).     For  the  apait 
of  neoriy  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  BMivaaeaU; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  pccsemd,  wkick, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Usaatias 
(JSaL  ii  S),  prove  that,  daring  his  resuienee  a  tW 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  tfmlt, 
embarrassed  by  peenniaiy  difficulties,  in  the  Uil 
of  inveighing  against  everything  be  faesid  aad  ■• 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  dtf. 
pendency.     After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (Asgnl 
9,  &  c.  48),  at  which  he  waa  not  pRseot,  CsUy 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  liMfa  « 
Dynachiom,  oflered  them  to  Cicen  aa  the  pst» 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  asamne  the  uisaiianrl; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  farther  coaeire 
with  warlike  operations,  yoang  Parapry  tti  .» 
others  of  the  nirfrility  drew  tbor  swords,  ud,  it- 
nonncing  him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  diCnl^ 
restraint  from  shying  him  en  the  spot   Jt  it 
impossible  to  tdl  whether  this  nanaUns  vUA 
rests  npon  the  authority  of  PIntarch,  is  sltaplktt 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cken  ugaidad  >t> 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absdately  conchsiTe,  ud  fck 
persuaded    that  fiuther   resistance  was  hifdoa 
While,  therefi>re,  some  of  his  eoeapanioni  ia  ■■•i 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  pngrai4 
events,  and  others  pasaed  over  to  Afiica  sad  ^t 
determined   to  renew  the  struggle,  Cioen  «w 
lather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  i*^' 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  hia  steps,  Issdad  m 
Bmndisium  about  the  end  of  November.     Hot 
he  narrowly  e*a4ied  being  put  to  death  by  >|*; 
legions  which  arrived  ftom  Phanalia  sadit  u*' 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  allhoagh  dJsp<ai«l* 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindneaa,  waa  wilb  *' 
greateat  difficulty  prevailed  npoa  to  sU»»  hi"  •• 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  ■*•" 
lions  to  exclude  all  the  retainets  tfFtmftJf^^ 
such  as  had  received  special  permiaaiaa  Is  iMo- 
At  Bnmdisium  Cicero   remained  fcr  lea  warn 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  eonqoeror  ooold  be  b»>y% 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wsn  »w 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontes,  and  Afiics.    D-W 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  waa  ia  •  ■■• 
agitated   and  unhappy  conditioB.    fle  «aa  M" 
•Untly  tormented  with  unavailing  remoeie  ••• 
count  of  the  folly  of  his  past  ccmdurl  ia  '"^ 
identified  himself  with  the  Pooipeisna  wbai  "• 
might  have  remained  unmolested  st  heeae;  bejj 
filled  with  apprebenaiona aa  to  the  msnner  is'**' 
ho  might  be  treated  by  Caeiar,  wboai  **  Tj! 
often  offended  and  so  btdy  drceivrd ;  be  "f^ 
was  Tinted  by  secret  shame  and  corafoKO"  J* 
having  at  onee  given  up  his  MansMs  sfea  tm 
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'fitat  tDrn  of  feitmie;  above  ad,  be  waa  haanted 
Vjr  tbe  foreboding  that  they  miKht  after  all  proTe 
Tktmiuua,  in  which  event  his  (ate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cnp  of  bitterneu  was  611ed  by 
the  nimatiual  tnadiery  of  hi*  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  — "H^g  to  lecommend  themtelvea  to 
thoae  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  falnmnirs 
and  Tilcat  aspeiaians  upon  their  relative,  whom 
tiiey  lepreaented  as  having  sedoeed  them  from  their 
doqr-  Thia  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened fay  a  lettw  received  on  the  12th  of  Augnat 
(bl  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promiaed  to 
fatget  the  past,  and  be  the  lanie  as  Be  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
Us  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  fiank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  atmost  respect  and  Idndneaa. 

Cieero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
ymmatM  without  intermptian,  and,  accordingly, 
■nUl  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
ezdnsive  amduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
£apby  and  popular  applanse  bad  long  been  almost 
n«i«  sBiiij  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  court*  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  St  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discnanon,  the  cabn  delight*  of  spe- 
colatire  research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  tbe  din  and  huny  of  incessant  business, 
teemed  monotonons  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
baa  good  cause  to  lejaice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  ivcollections ;  for, 
during  tbe  years  &  c  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  moat  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
•onrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  eonn- 
trj,  he  was  haniaaed  by  a  suocemon  of  domestic 
annoyanees  and  griefs.  Towards  the  close  of 
B.  c  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
diapntes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divoreed  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  hod  been 
■nited  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
manied  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  hare  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dtlr  dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  hii  beloved  daughter, 
Tallia  (early  in  B.  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.  Now,  as  formerly, 
philaaophy  aSorded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
giief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  aSect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fece  he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
graret,  he  could  give  way  to  mehincholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  grodoally  he  lo  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  ConsoUtion,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  t(^ic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  pUns  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mnr- 
der  of  Caesar  (b.  c.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing eonspimtors  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  bis  own  position  was  not  free 
fnra  danger,  set  out  upon  n  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  nntO  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  ofiice,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(Augnst  2,  a.  c  44),  whither  he  had  been  dnven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persoaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  snfficisntly 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  fint  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  spmng  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  oommen- 
cing  that  career  of  lUssimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  pncperons  life, 
aftcted  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  eqiecially  to  the  penon  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  a  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  ^ory  ; 
within  thii  space  the  hut  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  apphiuae ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
oounging  the  senate,  at  another  sthnulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hen  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associate*  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  btal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidui  with  Antony  (29lh 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  <k  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  hitter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  tne  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost.  The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  othen 
were  marked  for  immediate  destraction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  cate  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tnscnlan  villa,  instantly  set  fbrUi  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antinm,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fote.  The  soldiers  seat  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  ezecutionen  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  irere  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  oiden  of  Antmy,  nailed  to 
the  Rosti*. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  (rf  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  staler. 
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mm  BOiidst  thoae  leenei  of  tnibutenee  and  nrola- 
tionaty  riolenoe  in  which  hia  lot  was  cast.  So 
long  a>  he  was  contented  in  hii  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
hj  eztraordinarj,  weU-merited,  and  nuMt  honour- 
able snoceas.  But  when  ha  attempted  to  secnra  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thnist  down  by 
bolder,  more  adTentunms,  and  more  commanding 
aprits ;  when  he  sooght  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  eaut  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  mnch  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  esponsed  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  tiniid 
despondency  and  too  endent  reliance.  Hia 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  tnal  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  nnmerona  and  glaring  inconaistendes 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  hia  disontion  and  judg- 
ment; hi*  imsdution  not  unfnqnently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  reatleaa 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  coveied  him  with 
ridicule  and  oontonpL  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
wasofaTerydoubtfiil,  we  might  say  of  a  apnrioua 
atamp,  for  hia  love  of  country  waa  ao  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelingi  of  personal  importance,  and  hia 
natied  of  tyranny  ao  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  wa  can  hardly  penaiade  oonelve*  that  the 
fenner  was  the  disintaiested  impulae  of  a  noble 
heart  ao  mnch  aa  the  prompting  ol  aelfiahneu  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  Utter  proceeded  from  a 
gmeiooa  derotion  to  the  righu  and  liberties  of  hia 
Mlow-«itiaens  so  mnch  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
aeiousnesa  of  being  individually  deprened  and 
oveiahadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nenoe  of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
iienes  of  his  conduct  by  ingenions  and  eUborate 
leaaoningii  The  whole  case  is  placed  dearly  be- 
fore oar  eyes,  and  all  the  common  aourcca  of  CtUacy 
and  nnjnst  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
lemov^  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
aemtinin  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostOe  wit- 
aessea,  whose  testimony  may  be  eoloored  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenneas  of  party  apirit.  Ciceio  i* 
hia  own  accaaer,  and  ia  convicted  by  his  own  d» 
positions.  The  strange  confessians  contained  in 
bis  coiTespondence  call  for  a  sentence  mora  aevere 
than  we  hav«  ventured  to  pronounce,  preaenting  a 
moat  marrellona,  memoraUe,  and  iaatractive  tfe- 
laele  of  the  greateat  intellectoal  strength  linked 
indiasolnbly  to  the  greateat  moral  weakness. 

Upon  hi*  social  and  domestic  idations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleaaire.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most aniveml  profligacy  he  leoiained  nnoontami- 
nated ;  mmanded  hy  canuption,  not  even  malice 
aver  TeBtured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  hi* 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  hi*  Mend*  affectionate  and  true,  ever  leady  to 
assist  than  in  the  hoar  of  need  with  counsel,  in. 
flnenca,  or  pane ;  somewhat  touchy,  periups,  and 
kmd  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  ail  raaconr.  In  his 
intercoune  with  his  oootemponiiea  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  pidtry  jealonsy  by  which  literary 
men  ors  so  often  dis^aced,  folly  and  fredy  ac- 
knowledging the  merit*  of  hi*  most  fiumldable 
rivals, — liorlansiu*  and  Lidnin*  Colvns,  for  the 
ibnner  of  whom  he  cherished  the  wannest  ragsrd. 
Towarda  the  merahar*  of  hia  own  bmily  he  nni- 
ferasly  displayad  the  deepest  attachment.  Nothing 
caaU  faa  man  aiaiaUe  than  tha  raadiwiaa  with 
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which  he  extended  hi*  fosgiveneaa  teim  maalli) 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Qointos,  after  thfy  ha4 
been  guilty  of  the  faaaeat  and  moat  aaaatsal 
treachery  and  ingratitude  f  his  denliai  thn^ 
life  to  his  daughter  TalUa,  and  hi*  dasfsir  ifM 
her  death,  hare  already  caUed  forth  sane  nanrio, 
and  when  hia  aon,  aa  he  advanced  in  yean,  4ii 
not  fulfil  the  hopea  and  expeetationa  cf  hia  htki^ 
he  waa  notwithstanding  tnoted  with  Ike  itaat 
ibibearance  and  libeiality.  One  paiaigs  mif  ia 
the  private  lifB  of  Cicero  b  obacued  ^  a  Ada  <f 
doubt.  The  limple  bet,  that  when  he  bsow 
embarrassed  by  pecnniaiy  diiBcaltiss  ks  jivmd 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whan  he  hsd  km 
united  for  upwards  of  thiiiy  years,  and  looa  afis 
nuuiied  a  rich  heiresa,  hia  own  wsrd,  apfean  d 
firat  sight  suspiciooa,  if  not  positively  discnditsblb 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  an  alliigtlka 
^oront  of  the  circiunatancea  eonnacted  wilL  tb 
transaction.  From  a  aeries  of  obacnn  kiaii  as- 
tained  in  letter*  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Tenatii 
had  been  extiavi^Biit  during  the  abaeace  s(  W 
huaband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  ihe  U 
made  aome  arrangementa  with  regard  to  her  nil 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  snd  slsMit  db. 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  fma  iite 
sooroes  that  she  waa  a  woman  of  ioiperisei  as4 
unyielding  tamper.  On  the  other  hsiid,  the  no- 
nexion  with  Publilia  coukl  not  have  bees  nam- 

flated  at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  fisi  tksl 
is  friends  wen  buoily  employed  for  seas  li«  is 
kwking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  sad  thst,  aaaf 
others,  a  donghter  of  Pompey  was  •a|||(iw' 
Moreover,  if  ue  nev  alliance  bad  basa  iieald 
by  motive*  of  a  purely  mercenary  nataie,  am 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  ts  Rtaii  dii 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  cean- 
lary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  qiicUf  is 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  innwtisasly  Its' 
tified  satisfiurtion  at  the  death  of  Tallii,  ef  whte 
inflnence  ahe  may  have  been  jeohms,  aad  Ikit 
Cicero  atsadiiy  lefuaed  to  liaten  to  any  ereitse^ 
although  a  reconciliation  wa*  tamstly  deond  ■ 
the  part  of  the  huly. 

(Onr  great  anthority  for  the  life  of  Oeen  iiUi 
own  writings,  and  eapeeially  his  letters  aad  n- 
tions.  The  moat  important  pataage*  will  be  baal 
collected  in  Meierotto,  "Ciceranis  Vita  si  ii*>" 
scriptia  ezcerpta,'*  Beralin.  1783,andio  Iks  *0b» 

masticon  Tiilliannm,"  which  form*  *n  i^eadix  M 
Oielli's  Cicero,  Zurich,  lff26— 18S&  Mack  tta< 
is  carious  and  valuable  may  b*  collected  ha  It* 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  coaiteapeana  bf 
Plutareh,  whose  etatemenls,  however,  mastalnn 
be  nceived  with  caution.'  Soneihiag  b*7  ^ 
gleaned  from  Velleia*  Patercnhis  also,  sad  fi<a  li* 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Caaeiaa  which  Uof 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  t^a»  , 
niea  have  been  diligently  arranged  ia  chnanlngi'"  ■ 
order  in  the  •*  Historia  U.  Tullii  Cicemiis,''  I?  r.  | 
Fabricins.  Of  modem  work*  that  af  lU^hM 
ha*  attained  great  odebrity,  althoagk  it  ■**." 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  axtiavagiat  p**e(ljw  t 
some  good  strietorea  on  hi*  eccaeianal  iwr"""* 
and  conatant  partiality  will  be  found  ia  Tsaoll* 
"  Epiatola  ad  kiddletaanm,"  Cuit*b.  1741.  •*!  > 
CoUey  abber'*  "Chaader  aad  Condoct  ef  (ten. 
London,  1747 ;  bat  by  fer  tko  mo*t  csoffeie  ■" 
critical  OTamiaaticB  of  aU  pomu  relatiig  t*  pa* 
and  hi*  tiniaa,  down  to  the  cod  of  a.  c  5t,  ■  <^ 
io  the  fifth  TalaoMef  Ihaaaa^  *<M^ 
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CTCEHO. 
kkl*  Rom,'*  •  watk  not  yet  bnnight  to  a  eondn- 

II,  Whitings  of  Cicxro. 

The  vorka  of  Ciecio  an  lo  nDmerans  and  direr- 
■fied,  that  it  ia  nwrimary  ibr  the  lake  of  diitinct- 
■na  to  aepuate  them  into  clauea,  and  accordingly 
they  may  he  eonveniendy  arranged  nnder  fire 
-1.  fUlomfUml  mrU.  2.  Sfxeeia.  3. 
4.  P»em$.  6.  Hidoriacd  and 
Tha  but  may  appear  too 
lagne  and  eomprebenaire,  bnt  nothing  of  impor- 
tmce  bekMig[ing  to  thia  Hction  hai  been  ptenrred. 

1.  PBiLoaoPHicai.  WomcA 

ScTenl  of  the  topics  handled  in  thii  deportment 
are  ao  intimately  connected  and  ahade  into  each 
other  by  inch  fine  and  almoat  imperceptible  grada- 
tiona,  that  the  boundariea  by  which  they  are 
arpanted  cannot  in  all  caaea  be  aharply  defined, 
and  eonaequently  lome  of  the  aabdiviiiona  may 
affeoT  arbitrary  or  inaecnrate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poaea,  however,  the  following  diatribntion  will  be 
fimDd  anfficiently  pieciae  : — 

A-  JPkilotafkfrfTaileoriaetoric  Ti.  Potitical 
TVkmifkf.  C  PUloKipkf  t/Morab.  D.  l^xeu- 
laSm  nSoiifif.     E.  TluUogf. 

Ib  the  table  giren  below,  thoae  worka  to  which 
an  aateriak  ia  prefixed  hare  descended  to  ua  in  a 
Tiry  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  atill  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  apirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  doable  aatensk  u  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  worda,  anrvive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  arc  totally  lost ;  those  inclnded 
within  btacketa  an  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

,  Bhetorieomm  s.    De  Inventione 

Rhetorica  libri  II. 
De  Partitione  Oratoria. 
De  Oralora  libri  III. 
j  Brotua  a.   De  Claiis  Oratoribna, 
A.  PMoaopijr  J  Orator  a.      De  Optimo  Oenen 
<^  TaiU.        ]      dieendL 

^  De  Optimo  Oeneie  Oratorum. 
Topica. 

Comwuaa  Loo. 
^  [Rhetoricorom  ad  C.  Herenniom 
libri  IV.] 

/  •  De  Repnblica  lihri  VI. 
•DeLegibua  libri  (VI.») 

*  •  De  Jure  CivilL 
Epitlola  ad  Canartn  de  Onli- 

nanda  ReptMka, 

De  Ofiiciia  libri  III. 

'  De  Virttttibos. 
Cato  Major  s.     De  Seoectute. 
Loeliua  s.     De  Amicitia. 
De  Gloria  libri  II. 

'  De  Cnnsolatioue  s.   De  Lucta 

minueudo. 

*  Aeademicomm  libri  IV. 
De  Finibos  libri  V. 
Tnacalananun  Dispatationum 

*■  Sf^f"*^?*  <   Pandoxa  Sloioomra  aez. 

PUoKpkf.  \  ,  ,  Hortenaina  s.     De  Philoao- 

I   *  Timoeu  ex  Platone. 

*  *  Pmagofaa  ez  Phtone. 
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De  Natnis  Deomm  libri  IIL 
De  Divinatione  libri  II. 

*  De  Fato. 

*  *  De  Auguriia-Angnralia. 
The  Editio  Ptioe^  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical worka  of  Cieoo  was  printed  at  lUnne  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannnrti,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  exeeysive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natan  Deornm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Offidia,  Paradoza,  Laelina,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
dnodecim  Sapientium ;  the  second  volume,  Qnaes- 
tionea  Tuaeulanae,  De  Finibna,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitioiie  Conaulatua,  Fragmenta  of  the  Horten- 
ania,  Timaena,  Aeademicae  Qoaeationea,  De  IiMibna. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  aame  period  De 
Offidia,  De  Amicitia,  De  Beneetute,  Somninm 
Sdpionis,  Paradoza,  Tnacnlanae  Qnaeatiooea,  in 
2  vols,  iblio,  without  place  or  data,  bnt  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Parisabont  I47I>  by  Oering, 
Crantz,  and  Fribniger. 

Also,  the  De  Natnis  Deomm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  Da  Legiboa,  Hortennna,  (Modeatns,)  De 
Diadplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  voL  4ta.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  picaa  of  Vindelin  de  SpinL 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  phihMophical  worka  of  Cicero,  waa  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  eztent 
of  three  volomea,  Svo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
boa, Academiea,  De  Finibua,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  ezamination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  atndy  of  philoat^y, 
the  eztent  to  which  hia  original  viewa  were  aabae- 
qnently  altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumatancea 
under  which  hia  variona  treatises  wen  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  theae 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  an  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  nally  entwtained  by  the 
author  himaelC 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philoiophy  in  the 
firat  inatanoe  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, bnt  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likdy 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  yonthfol  aspirations — orato- 
rical fome.  (See  Paradox.  praeC,  Da  Off.  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  aophistical, 
aignmenU  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tonets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  haUtnal  qoickness  of  objection 
and  icadineas  of  reply  whidi  distinguished  the 
oral  contnvenies  of  the  mora  skilful  disputants 
conid  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combaU  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  pointa 
and  detecting  tha  foUades  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  itfongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insnra  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  snbmittad  to  his  judgment  nnder  many  iaS- 
feicnt  tapecta,  and  be  prepared  to  nnticipato  and 
repd  exoeptiona,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  ijready  aeen, 
in  tha  Uograpbual  portion  of  thia  artick,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
moat  popuhv  aecta,  without  reaigning  himaelf  ez- 
duaively  to  one ;  and  he  waa  fully  sendbk  diat  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  ancceaa  which  attended 
hia  eforts,  after  his  retsm  from  Onece^  to  thia 
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tiaining  in  philowphjr,  which  he  emphaticany  de- 
nominatei  "the  fimntain-head  of  oil  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeda  and  good 
worda,*'  (BnL  93.)  Daring  hi*  mideoce  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodei  he  appears  to  hare  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  ponuit 
vhieh  he  henceforward  Tiewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instnuient  Car  acquiring 
dialectic  skilL  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  matched  from  his  multi^ous  aTocatioos 
was  employad  with  ezempLuy  leal  in  aocamohit- 
ing  stares  of  philosophic  loie,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  bunness  kxie  prerented  him  from  ar- 
langing  and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  diaoraen  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
finrn  public  life,  he  would  prabably  nerer  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  firuits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  abora  was  when  after  his  lecall  bom 
exile  he  found  himself  rirtually  deprired  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  bonly 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Onion,  De  Htpab- 
Ika,  and  De  Ltgibmi.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  afW  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  rcHippeaiBDCS  on  the  stage  of  public  ai&irs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a  c,  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  &  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Tailed  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
aeries  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
hle,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  osrefuUy  digested  by  reBection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (t  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
comet  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  foraiiilly 
maintained  in  the  D»  Fvabia.  (Comp.  Aead.  L  3.) 
In  order  to  understand  deariy  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fiict, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  Uterature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obacurs  that  Cicero  seems  to  hare 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  connr 
trymen  with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Oieece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
momls,  metaphysical  and  theology.     We  must,  if 


we  denre  to  fonn  a  bit  jodgmot,  mcr  hfrt 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  canimiiiiicilt  is  s 
correct  and  precise  but  &miliar  and  attisciin  (m 
the  results  at  which  others  had  anived,  sot  to  a- 
pound  new  coneeptians — to  piaeiit  s  Aof  d4 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  straetons  nsnd 
by  the  labours  of  snceessive  schools,  not  to  dns 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  Tk 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  exlaim  r- 
search,  a  skilful  selectioQ  of  the  best  poitiost  •( 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjnatsKiit  aa4  ki^ 
monions  combination  of  these  loose  bagmtiti,  t 
choice  of  fcmiKjr  example*  and  apt  iSsiUalin 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  aeeeissrilj  tf 
pear  dark  and  incompreliensible  to  ths  iaeipiii- 
enced,  and,  moat  difficult  of  all,  the  oealica  ef 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expiaiuf  wiii 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  dass  of  ideas  sltogetker 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examinstioo  tli^  liii 
difficult  imdertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  lalnita 
the  most  opposite,  of  luwearying  applicatios,  ddi- 
cate  discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  ikill  in 
composiiion,  and  an  absolute  coauaand  oTersBtsb- 
bom  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  exeestedvitk 
consiuunate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  comfjiii 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  aoaerbt 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  sD  odp' 
nality  of  thought,  and  that  no  efbrt  is  loaie  tt 
enla^  the  boundaries  of  the  acieuca.  Nor  ksn 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  rcsoiutioa  this  faraed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  sie  p«l  i"  !«•• 
session  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  cunm  ass 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  hiitmjrf 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  m*  wis- 
ning  language.  Antiquity  produced  do  ma 
which  could  rival  these  as  manoali  of  iii»trKii«; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  dowoU  i 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  grmad  ad 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  liteiature  during  the  vHIlt 
ages  J  they  were  still  ceabusly  studied  br  s  kof 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning ;  tbey  tm 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  fie  amnl 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  ton  as  ■► 
dels  of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  artite  at  w 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  thepoM 
of  having  accomplished  with  briUiant  ia««"  » 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philoKfliJ  be 
must  be  n^uded  as  the  prince  of  pi^wlar  m 
pilers,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  certsin  that  to 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  poweti  in  s  iiiai»i« 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  intereiU  awl  »• 
tend  the  influence  of  his  bvourite  ponnt. 

The  greater  number  of  these  es«yv  ia  m* 
tion  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Creel  jaf 
losophei*,  are  thrown  into  dialogoe— a  fona  «*■ 
tremely  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  initnxwo, 
since  it  aflfonls  fecility  for  fiuniliar  eiplsustio"  "f 
for  the  introduction  of  those  eluddatioDS  sad  o- 
grrasions  so  necessary  to  eomianDicste  ^'^^, 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  vnio'ii'' 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  sdentifie  n^ 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  kancr  du  •» 
spiritless.  In  a  dialmne,  also,  the  tMchef  aB« 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opiiiooa,  lnl»V 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  ''•l'''"'?? 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  rievi  «  ^^ 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whde,  no  '^'~'2 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  &il  to  bs  ■■■{F'T 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  coBtiinag  I** 
machinery  of  the  different  oonve^stiMl^  *** 
with  which  the  moatapfcopriate  penasp""'' 
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kctod,  the  •mipnloot  accanicy  with  which  their 
mprctiYr  chuacten  are  di>tiiigiii«heil  and  pre- 
•erred  throngfaoot,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
whidi  perrada*  each  wpaiste  piece.  At  the  aame 
time,  we  mnit  confeia,  that  then  ia  thionghont  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lendi  tuch  a  I 
cfaarm  to  the  dialognes  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
moat  of  the  eoUoquiea  reported  by  the  Athenian 
ai^ht  actually  hare  been  held ;  bat  there  is  a  itiff- 
aeaa  and  fonnality  about  the  acton  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lectnre  rather  than  to  convene,  which 
materially  injoiei  the  dnunatic  efiect,  and  in  6wt 
ia  aoBw  degree  neotialiae*  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
6naa  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
haa  alao  rathcT  abaaed  the  opportanities  presented 
&r  escnrsiona  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
■■t  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  some- 
tiusea  occupied  by  entfansiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  anbject  is  for  a  time  thrown  oat  of  sight 
aad  fingotten. 

The  qiecnlative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
hiiiiai  If  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  cariosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  oertainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
ai)gnnaei>ta  of  the  eoatendii^  pertiea  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
wtBtl  over  against  each  other,  and  the  deciiion  then 
left  ta  the  leader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  mohitade  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
vUch  eoold  nnmber  a  long  array  of  great  names 
sBoaig  its  Bopporters,  wonM  naturally  confirm  that 
dispoaitjon  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  mast  have  been  imbibed  in  eaiiy  life 
by  the  papQ  of  Philo  of  lariisa ;  while  the  mnlti- 
tade  af  btiaatifal  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
•ver  tha  writings  of  the  Qteek  sages  would  lead  an 
■nfaiaaaed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
aaleet  what  waa  beat  in  each  without  binding  him- 
adf  ezdnuvely  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  fellow  oat  this  lubject  may 
caasult  Bmcker,  Hutoria  Critica  PkUotopUae,  voL 
iL  jf.  1 — 70 ;  Oanltier  de  Sibert,  EmiHem  da  la 
nattopkm  <fa  Oemm,  in  the  Mimoira  de  CAea- 
rffsiii  iei  Inmr^Moiu,  vols,  zlii.  and  xliii.;  Bitter, 
G-diidUt  der  PUhmipiit,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76—168 ; 
CLWaldin,  De  Pkaataph.  de.  Platamea,  Jena, 
li5S;  J.O.ZieMn,DePkilc$opk.  Ok.  HaL  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Pngr.  de  PUloKph.  CSe.  Cob. 
1784;  H.  Fremling,  Phitotopk.  Ok.  Lund.  1795; 
H.  a  F.  Hnlsenann,  DelttdcU  PhibmyA  CXc  Lnneb. 
1799 ;  D.  F.  Oedicke,  Hidoria  PUlouph.  mtigaae 
a  Ok.  Scr^plis,  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Hensde, 
M.  TiJL  Ok.  *iAairAdvwr,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  Kohner,  M.  7WC  Ok.  im  FkHomplnam  gmjut 
Porta  Merita,  Hambuig,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned woifc  contains  a  great  qnantity  of  informa- 
tioa,  distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 

A.  PHiLosorBT  or  Taiti,  oe  Rhktomc 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicen  may  be  consi- 
dend  as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
hiaiag  the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
aad  oaqmsitians  of  the  teachen  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophrastns,  and  Isocratei, 
with  us  own  speculative  reseercbea  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  die  art,  corrected  in  his  hUer  yean 
by  the  reaolts  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
eonadered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
prinei^  which  might  be  investigated  philoiophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  prcvepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  hut  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  wen  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  pnfesson  dehvered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  wen 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pr»- 
tenders,  who  brooght  anch  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuons  quackery,  that  so  late  ss  B.  c. 
92,  L^  Crassns,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  au  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  waa 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  thd  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
maases  of  his  coantrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  ooUeeted  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
diinus  and  Asulanua,  feL  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oiatore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  tlie  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oretorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foh  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutua,  the  Rhetoriea 
ad  Hercnnium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Nangerius,  Of  modem  editions  the  moat 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Schiltx,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1 804,  3  vole.  8va. ;  the 
"Opera  Rhetoriea  Minora,"  by  Wetsel,  Ligniti, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratoie,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus  Topica,  De  Optimo  Oenere  Orar- 
tonun,  with  the  notes  MT  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  Svo. 

1.  iZietorwonm  a.  Dt  Invetitioiu  Bietorka 
libnJl. 
This  appean  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efibrts  of  Cicero  in  prase  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  waa  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  fiir  as  his  own 
predeeeason  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  hia  disciples  and  of  the 
foUowen  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  eomUnation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  pfaui,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  ia  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  hooks 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certunly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {dt  Orat.  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  perfotmanoe.  After  a  short 
pie&ce  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeretion  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  tmder 
five  distinct  heads : — I.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
{^aaa).  2.  The  dnty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  [qffkium),  3.  The  end  which  it  aeeka  to 
attain  (/Ms).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia),  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  ( parlei  rielorkae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  gemu,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(eivSk  snenfue},  that  its  iffidum  it,  to  use  all  t& 
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madwd*  Boat  nitable  for  pemawon  hf  oratory, 
■nd  iti  /bm  to  achieve  thii  pmnuion,  Cicen  eon- 
fisn  hfanwif  for  the  pment  to  the  matma  and 
parim.  Now  the  mofarta,  tubject-matter,  or  fonn 
of  a  ilieMh,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  elanea,  ao- 
eording  to  the  natme  of  the  andience.  (Conp. 
ParUt,  Ont.  3.)  1.  The  gmm  demaatruiiauii 
(yim  MhucTuetf),  addreiwd  to  mere  Hiteneia 
who  (tody  the  oiatoty  aa  an  exhibition  of  art. 
JL  TIw  ^mw  delAtnMmm  (yiros  n/itouKwrutii') 
addreaaed  to  thoae  who  jodge  of  the  fatore  as  in 
legiilative  and  wilitiol  aiaembliei.  S.  The  gmu 
jmUdale  (fivot  Imomrdr),  addnaaed  to  thoH  who 
jodge  of  the  paat  aa  in  coiiita  of  law.  Again,  the 
fortm  r<«*irinw  or  eonatitnent  elcmenla  of  a  afwech 


are  fire.  1.  The  iuTontion  of  argnmenta  (iawintiuV, 
9.  Thaanangement  of  thoae  argnmenta  (ittfMniia}. 
S.  The  diction  in  which  theae  argomenU  an  ex- 
pnaaed  (tiaqumtio).  4.  Tlie  dear  and  diatinet  per- 
ceptioB  in  the  mind  of  the  thinga  and  wordi  which 
eompoae  the  aranmenta  and  Ike  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  acaaon  (mmona).  5.  The 
deUTerj,  oompcehaiding  the  moduhtioa  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pramifMtia). 
Theee  points  being  premiaed,  it  b  propoaed  to  treat 
of  «aiM»h'ii  genenuly  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  prindplee  eatabliahed  to  each  of  the 
three  daaati  ondw  which  the  mattria  Buiy  be 
nnoed,  aeoMding  to  the  following  method : 

Evaiy  caae  which  girea  riae  to  debate  or  difler- 
•Bce  of  opinion  (ooMtrocerria)  InTolvea  •  qnealion, 
and  tUs  qaeation  ia  termed  the  conatitatiaD  (eoif 
iMMw)  of  the  oaaa.  Ths  oooatitatMm  may  b« 
fimrfoid.  I.  When  the  question  is  ooa  of  fiict 
(ooafroierria  /befi),  it  is  a  eomtitaiio  rm^ahtralii, 
i.  When  both  paitiea  are  agreed  as  to  the  fitet,  but 
di%r  as  to  die  name  by  which  the  fret  nngfat  to  be 
distinguished  (oMtrorerria  neaninf ),  it  ia  a  eorniH- 
Intw  AfMNvo.  8.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  qu^ty  of  the  &et  (gntrit  emtiroeerna^  it  is  a 
itmiUlnlio  gmmratit,  4.  When  the  qoestion  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  bet  (fwoii  out 
yneai,  amt  fmam,  out  qaomoJo,  ami  ofud  faos,  out 
^jmn,  atU  quo  tempan  agen  tporteat  gaaentmr), 
It  is  a  eoiw<i<ii(ia  bxuabUiva,  Again,  the  tamtlihilio 
gtmeraltM  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
eomUhUio  juriJidalu,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abatiactj 
and  i.  The  euutihiHo  mjoCu/u,  where  they  aie 
oonaideied  in  reference  to  ezisting  hws  and  us^es; 
and  fiiu^i  the  timiHtnliyjiiridiimlit  is  subdivided 
into  a.  liie  witifiilii  atsohfa,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fiwt  itself;  and  p.  The  eoiti<i<«fie  atumpUBo, 
in  which  the  question  of  rtf  ht  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  net  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal cireomatancea  imder  which  the  iaet  took 
place.  The  eomMulio  ammftim  is  itself  fourfold 
—^1)  cautmio,  when  the  accused  confesaea  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  chaiged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  foigivenesa,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  furgatio,  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (ituprmdeniia),  or 
by  accident  (oasa),  or  unavoidably  {necatilaU\ 
{fi)  by  dtpneatia,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  bmn  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  fbrgiveneaa  ia  sought— a  very 
ran  eontinoency;  (2)  rtnalia  criuamu,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
another;   (3)  niaiio  crimmU,  when  the  deed  is 


jnaCined  by  pte?  iuua  paovocatioa ;  (4)  t 

when  tke  deed  ia  justified  hf  |ieadiiig  a  pow- 

wocthy  motive. 

The  eoDstitatiaa  of  the  case  being  ddnsiBsJ. 
we  must  next  »T«mtiw  wfarthcr  the  csk  he  liafb 
(joipiu)  or  compoand  (ongaada),  that  is,  olielkB 
it  involves  a  sing^  qneMion  orsenxsl,siidirhRkci 
the  reasonings  do  cr  do  not  depend  apan  mk 
written  docoment  (as  ra<ine,  oa  ••  mriflB  li  cm- 
Interma).  We  moat  then  comider  the  ens 
point  upon  whidi  the  dispute  tarns  (faaotit),  tkt 
plea  in  justification  (ralia\  the  debate  which  nD 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  flea  if  jmtifcslini 
{judimSo),  and  the  additioDal  aignnents  bj  wkick 
the  defendant  seeks  to  cosifinn  ha  pka  of  jamtcs' 
tion  alter  it  had  been  attacked  I7  his  iiffiiaX 
{fivmammdum\  which  will  convot  the  jiiw^ 
into  a  rfiie^fefio  (comp.  Part.  Ond.  30),  sai  m 
lead  more  duectly  to  a  deciaiim. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  aniir 
must  praeeed  to  arrange  the  diffinat  diviaoai  t( 
hia  qteseh  (jMrtn  unthmU  which  are  nx  ii 
number. 

I.  The  Bmrimm  m  introdnetion,  which  ii  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Pi  intifimm  or  openng,  aad  ii  lb 
IntmuaHa,  tt  which  the  gnat  object  is  te  smt- 
en  the  attention  and  aeeon  the  goodwill  if  tk 
andience.  a.  The  IfamHo  at  stetasmt  of  (he 
case.  3.  The  ParMu  or  explanation  of  the  ns- 
ner  in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  hndle  th> 
case,  indicating  at  tha  suae  time  thoss  foiiti  ■ 
which  both  parties  an  apeed,  aad  thoss  <a  wU 
they  difier.  4.  The  Oamfamalio  or  amy  ofaip- 
ments  by  whidi  tha  a|ieaker  supports  hii  ia>. 
&  Theit^pi<it»aiiu  orcoofatatioB  of  the  aigisaati 
emptoyed  by  the  anti^ioiiist.  6.  The  Cmdma* 
penmtion,  fwisisting  of  a.  the  /jiianiwrti  oc  knf 
impRMive  imnmaiy  of  tha  whole;  k.  the /■!»■■ 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  pasiiem  cf  tk> 
andienca,  and,  e.  the  Cbajasitia  or  apped  Is  Ikdr 
sympathies. 

Each  of  theae  six  divisions  is  discaswd  M^snld;. 
and  numerous  roles  and  pncqito  am  laid  deal  fa 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  ths  fifth  and  sixth  if  Ik 
above  division*,  tha  Onybiisatw  sad  Rtfrimm 
an  considered  at  large  with  dinct  icfeienoe  M 
cases  belonging  to  the  Oemu  Jmdidalt,  sad  to  esd 
of  the  four  constitutions  aad  thcsr  subdiraian. 
after  which  ths  two  remaining  classes,  the  Gam 
DtUbenUinm  and  tha  Cemu  XMsioasftuhwai «" 
very  btiefiy  noticed,  and  the  diasettatioB  ipa 
Rhetorical  iavention  cloaca  sctnawhat  abruptly 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  ceftuntf 
tha  exact  time  at  which  theae  books  were  oaa- 
posed  aad  publiahed.  The  expresaioni  eaplojcd 
in  the  De  Oratora  (L  2),  "  quooiam  que  />** 
out  adoUtotabilu  nobi*  ex  commentanDlis  ihsUb 
inchoata  ae  radia  exciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  <lig» 
et  hoc  naa  quem  ez  causia,  quas  diximsi,  M 
tantiaque  oonsecuU  smnus  "  (comp.  i.  C),  poist  ■■■' 
questionably  to  the  early  youth  of  Ciobco,  bat 
without  enabling  as  to  fix  upon  sny  (aitioilir 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portim  •■ 
the  frniU  of  that  atndy'  continued  iiioeiaint|; 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  pisnil- 
ed  in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  is  ^ 
sacuting  the  Mithridatic  war  (a.  c  87— U),  oi 
bear  the  appeannoe  of  notes  taken  dowu  fins  >k 
loctans  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  HmpIiM 
and  expanded  by  raferenoe  to  the  original  mem^ 
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Tbe  work  it  npntodly  qnolcd  by  Qnintilian, 
Kiiiiftiiiiiii  imdcr  the  title  fAri  Rketorid,  aome- 
tam  u  IMri  Arin  Rietoriaf,  ganenlly  a*  Hk»- 
lam  (comp.  Sen.  ad  Virg.  Aem.  viii.  33 1 ,  is.  48 1 ), 
•ad  wa  aiabt  infer  frian  a  p«Mage  in  Quintilian 
(u.  14.  (  S),  that  Di  AUonba  was  the  appellation 
Hkcted  by  the  anthor;  at  all  arenti,  the  additisn 
Dt  hmuHmo  Skdariea  nata  npon  no  ancient 
ntkori^. 

Aa  anaaat  of  the  moit  importaat  editioiw  of 
tie  Dt  IwnmUme  i»  giren  below,  after  the  lemaib 
•pea  the  AWorieo  ai  Htrmmmm. 

2.  iDi  PttrtOUme  Oratoria  DkUogaM. 

Tim  ha*  been  eocreetly  deacribed  as  a  catechinn 
«(  Bhftwif,  ananjing  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Acaif  y,  by  way  of  qneation  and  answer,  drawn 
■f  W  (ieers  ibr  the  inatmction  of  hii  aon  Marcns, 
ia  wUeh  the  whole  oit  is  comprised  under  three 
keadi.  1,  The  Vm  Oraloru,  in  which  the  mbject 
ii  mated  with  aSa»oe»  to  the  qieaker  ;  2.  the 
(MtiiAiA  tnataof  tbeapeaeh;  8.  the  Qaoaitib, 
•rhich  tnau  of  the  oaa, 

n«  ftceepta  with  legHd  to  tho  apaaker  are 
naged  aaicr  fife  ke^a.  I.  /ineXw.  2.  Colla- 
itk,    8.  Aijaariia.     4.  AeHo,    b,  Mtmaria. 

Tha  piceepte  with  regard  to  the  qMeeh  an  alio 
•ader  fire  haadfc  I.  EmiHimm.  2,  NamAio. 
3.  Ca^rmaSo.    4.  BfeprAmut.    5.  iVronKM. 

Tha  oae  may  be  a.  It^inita,  in  which  neither 
^•■ma  nor  time*  are  defined,  and  then  it  i*  called 
yrapuwhat  ar  ii— ffiih'n,  or  it  nay  be  i.  ^Mts,  in 
*m  the  feraonsan  dafinad,  and  then  it  ia  called 
aaM;  diia  ia  nality  i«  indoded  in  the  ibnner. 

Ik  pneepta  with  legaid  to  the  qmmlie  infimla 
■  immlktii  are  nm^  under  1.  Oogmlia,  by 
«Uch  the  ariatancf,  the  natnre,  and  the  quality  of 
tke  eaaa  are  datennined ;  3.  Aeth,  which  diicnaaea 
iW  Bcaaa  and  "^'"«"  in  which  any  object  may 
kihaiaed. 

The  precept*  with  regard  to  the  qaaflio  fimla  or 
eaBM  •(*  langad  aader  three  heads,  according  as 
■Wcnabdangsla  \.  HmGouu  DtmuHilraUimm ;  2. 
^  Saw  ZktiUntimim ;  8.  the  Omm  JtMciaU. 
Thsdifletent  «mi<(Mmm>  are  next  paaaed  under 
■*ne*,  and  the  eonTersation  conclndea  with  an 
esWtetaeo  to  the  atody  of  pfailowphy. 

These  portilioaee,  a  term  which  conespond*  to 
^  Onak  imiffcnt,  may  be  eonaidered  aa  the 
■eet  panly  adentific  of  all  the  ifaetorieal  worka  of 
Cicem,  and  ibrm  a  uaefal  companion  to  tbe  treatiee 
AtimafuM;  but  from  their  atrictly  technical 
(teocter  the  tract  i^ipears  dry  and  uninteiesting, 
■ad  frm  the  paucity  of  illnstration*  ia  not  nnfae- 
fxaUy  naawkst  abaenra.  From  tha  dicumstanea 
■^  ucem  makes  no  mention  of  thia  work  in  his 
fdMr  vritian,  aonae  critics  hare  called  in  question 
■fentbeatianr,  but  there  aeesna  to  be  no  eridence 
■■)W  inlanal  or  ottemal  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
l*iMi  and  it  ia  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
*>Aeat  any  expreasran  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
^  sriaca  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  SI*  told  at  the  cemmenoement  that  it  was 
'own  ap  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
"■■{ietely  at  lejsnie  m  conaequenee  of  hairing  been 
^  kagth  enabled  to  quit  Rinne,  and  this  axprea- 
*■*■  has  been  generally  belicTed  to  indicate  the 
''"e  cf  the  year  B.  c  46  or  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
ttiAerfly  before  the  death  of  TuUia  and  the  de- 
^■tee  of  Marros  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
■<■>  Us  cgoaep*Bdenoe,  be  was  deroting  himaelf 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  Iltenuy  imrsuila. 
{Ad  Fam.  viL  28,  iz.  260  Hand  has,  howerrr, 
endeavoured  to  proTe  (Eraeh  and  Orlibar'a  JBa- 
efelofpadit,  art.  Cktn),  that  we  may  with  gnater 
probalrility  fix  npon  the  year  &  c,  4S,  when  Cicero 
after  hie  return  from  Cilicia  aoddenly  withdraw  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  Jannuy  (ad  AU.  vii. 
10),  and  haTinr  apent  a  oonaidetable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Camnuiin, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  Manii,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  foi^tten  that  Cieers 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  apring  of  B,  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  antumn  of  B.  a  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
"  quoniam  aliquando  Kama  auumU  poteataa  data 
eat,"  and  atill  leas  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  "summnm  otium"  at  an  epoch  perfaap* 
the  roost  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  (oriiest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Omtoria, 
in  •  aepamte  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Oabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  suppoaed 
by  bibliogrsphers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  thera 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  ia 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Mofstus  at  Naples. 
The  oommeDtatiea  of  O.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaena,  with 
the  atgoment  of  Latomina,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seh,  Gryphios,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8va, 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca. 
merarins,  Lips.  1 549 ;  of  Sturmius,  Stiasbnrg,  1 665 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1682 ;  of  Haioragins  and  Ifareel- 
linns,  Veniee,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmonn,  Leipsig,174l. 
In  illustration,  the  dieqnisition  of  Erhaid.  Reoa- 
chins,  **  D*  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oiatorii*," 
Helmstaedt,  1728,  will  be  found  nseiiiL 

SL  D»  Onion  ad  QauiMat  Fntrmn  Litri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  utged  by  his  brother  Quintns 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Omtory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  op  In  compliance  with  this  request  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  a.  a  55  {ad 
Aa.  iv.  18),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  anthor  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  politioil  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  Utenry  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  r^arded  as 
a  master-]nece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
grace*  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  aa  exphuned  by  himself^  waa  to  iiimiah  a 
treatise  which  ahould  comprehend  all  that  wos 
valuable  in  die  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  lame  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  aehods,  {Ad  Fam.  i  9, 
ad  AU.  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medimn 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  B.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  asitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  H.  livra*  Dnuna,to 
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grant  to  the  xnutton  the  right  of  acting  in  Annnion 
with  the  equitei  aa  judice*  on  criminal  triali.  The 
meaauiB  waa  Tehementlf  oppoaed  by  the  oonaul 
Philippui,  who  was  in  conicquence  regarded  a»  a 
tiaitor  to  hi>  order,  and  lupported  bj  tli  the  in- 
6ucnce  and  talent  of  L.  Liciniat  Cibihu,  the  moit 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  cenaor.  This  renerable 
atatesman  ia  repreaented  aa  baring  retired  to  hia 
TilU  at  Tnacnlnm  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  gamea,  in  order  that  be  might  collect  hia 
thonghta  and  brace  np  hia  energiea  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  waa  aoon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  waa  accompanied  to  hia  retirement  by  two 
yontha  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelioa  Cotta  (consul 
B  a  75)  and  P.  Sulpiciiu  Ruiiia,  and  there  joined 
by  hia  father-in-hw  and  funner  colleague  in  the 
GOnsulahip  (b.  c.  95),  Q  Muciua  Scoerola,  renown- 
ed for  hia  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
hia  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antoniua  (oonaul 
B.  c,  99),  whose  fame  aa  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassua  himaelf. 
The  three  consular  snges  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  rcflectiona  upon  politica  and  the  aapect  of  public 
affiun,  unbend  themaelTcs  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  eass  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  phme,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpidna,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  fi>llawing 
morning  and  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  ScncTola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  ir.  16),  letirea,  and  hia  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  aupplied  by  Q.  Lntatins 
Catulua,  and  hia  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  aa  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  thrsughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
pwtanee,  the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoreti<al 
aldll  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antoniua,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowjedge,  if  attainable, 
woaM  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  ia  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  aeeka  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  cmbamused  thou  benefited  by  aiming 
ut  what  is  beyond  bis  teach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  cirde  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably, engiloyed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pimsing  delivery,  when 
unproved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in.thaoualves  amply  sufficient  to  pmduoe  the  re- 
sultrsought.  Thia  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is.de*irable,  although  they  differ  aa  to  what  is  pnic- 
tisable,  ,being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  TtxroAo7(B  (ad  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  snbject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
nns  npon  wbidi  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  hj  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achiexed.  The  former  discusses  at  huge  in  the  se- 
•">*  ho<*,  the  tin»i«M  aitd  ammgemtnt  </  aryu- 
—ntt,  and  winds  up  with  s  dissertation  on  mtuHory, 
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the  evntimioas  flow  of  his  diacoDne  hang  hrakcn 
and  reUeved  by  an  eacay,  placed  in  the  nwstli  ti 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  ef  faoHer,  a  £- 
gression,  both  amusing  in  itself  snd  intemliiigip- 
nerally,  as  evincing  the  misershle  bad  taste  t(  the 
Romans  in  this  department-  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  aa  expositiDa  of  tlie  or 
namemU  of  rhetoric,  compriaing  all  the  giaers  d 
dktim,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remsiiisupon^ 
/tcoy,  that  is,  upon  the  eeaos,  pimmmualicm,  ssl 
ocMoa  of  the  spraker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Dt  OnUon  known  np  to  tk 
eariy  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  sU  imperfect. 
There  were  bbnka  extending  in  Bk.  L  <nan  c  21 
§  128  to  c.  34.  $  157,  and  from  c  43.  S mutk. 
ii.  c  59.  §  19,  although  ia  the  Erfut  MS.  mij 
aa  fiir  as  Bk.  iL  e.  3.  g  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  fronc.  12.§ 
50  to  e.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  {nm  e.  5-  §  Ii 
toe.  28.  §110.  These  gaps  were  first  BarrMb; 
Gasparinns  of  Baixiia,  bam  a  MS.  foand  st  Uii. 
and  hence  called  Godot  Lawdam,  1419,  vhicb  ia 
addition  to  the  RJutoriea  ad  Henwmm,Oiit  Di  I*- 
vaitiom,  the  Bndiu  and  the  Orator  cootaiotd  the 
thnse  books  De  Oraton  entire.  This  MS.,  wliiciL  ii 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  anlati 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  hot  it  baBCt^ 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  oc  aar\y 
those  passives  which  were  required  to  fill  sp  eiiit- 
ing  defidenciea. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  De  Ontcn  was  friat- 
ed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynhejm  ui 
Pannarta,  in  4ta.  between  1465  and  1467.  Tbe 
moat  naefnl  editiona  are  thoae  by  Pearce,  Cah. 
1716, 1732,  and  Lend  1746,1771, 1795,  Sv&;  by 
J.  F.  Wetxel,  Brunawick,  1794,  Svo.;  bj  UnH 
with  the  notea  of  Pearce  and  others,  Ltipog,  ItK, 
8vo. ;  by  0.  M.  M'uller,  Leipzig,  1819,  in.;  by 
Heinichaen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8va 

Literature : — J.  A.  Emesti,  Da  PraaUiMm  Ii- 
brofum  CSc  dt  Orators  Probaio,  Lips.  1736,41°. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prohfommm  mm  de.  Gt^H^^ 
eom  Redmer,  Worms,  1791,  and  FnnUoit,  1812, 
8to.  ;  H.  A.  Schott,  CammeaL  f«a  Oc  A  /W 
BloataUiae  .Smftsi/M  tjomimatmr,  lips.  1 801 :  0. 
E.  Gierig,  Tim  dtm  dttifturiru  Walit  der  BidKT 
daOcvom  Btdmtr,  FuUa,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Scbaa^ 
Schmidt,  Dt  Pnpotko  Libri  Oe.  de  Orokre,  SduM*- 
berg,  8vo.j  1804;  B.  L.  Tromphelkr,  VtrmA 
emtr  CiamUmttik  dtr  CScersmsabns  £iebr  ma 
aedaer,  Cobuig,  1830,  4taw 

4.  Bmhtt  a.  dm  Cfaru  OraionEaiiL 

Thia  work  is  in  the  fbnn  of  a  dialogae,  the 
apeakers  being  Cicero  himaelf  Atticaa,  sad  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  cohah 
node,  attached  to  the  honae  of  Cicero  at  Haae. 
with  a  statue  of  PUto  dose  at  hand.  It  coolaim 
a  complete  critical  history  of  RmasB  doquHKC, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commendng  with  L.  Js- 
nius  Brutus,  Appius  Cbudioa,  M.  Curias,  sad 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  ihae 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  infcraa- 
tion  could  be  obtained,  soch  aa  Cocnelios  Cethegsa 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  giadoally  till  it 
reached  soch  men  aa  Catalus,  LKimns  Cnasovsod 
M.  Antonins,  whose  g^ry  was  bright  ia  the  msl- 
lection  of  many  yet  wve,  and  ending  with  tkaas 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  srith  odninsioaas 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  neatest  of  whoa 
w:ia  ilortenaius,  and  with  him  the  list  doses,  Uttuf 
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Maton  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  lome  ihort, 
bat  gnpMe  iketehes,  of  the  axat  lenowned  Oneinii 
Bodels ;  the  whole  diaooone  being  intenpened 
with  cleTBf  obeerratioiu  on  the  *pecnlatiTe  prind- 
piei  of  tlic  ut,  and  muijr  important  hiatorioil  de- 
tail! connected  with  the  public  life  and  tenices  of 
the  indiridoali  enumerated.  Qteat  taite  and  dia- 
crimiaation  are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  ckfc- 
laeteriatic  merits,  and  expoeing  the  defect!,  of  the 
nnoBs  stytea  of  compoiition  reviewed  in  torn,  and 
tke  woric  i«  nunt  raluable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
histoTf  of  litentnre.  But,  bom  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  abaolately  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  eonfine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
niipelled  to  hnny  fram  one  individual  to  another, 
wiihoot  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
br  a  mere  catalogne  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  weuied,  we  regret  that  our  cnrioaity 
•hoold  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
■a  ngard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
ioch  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
WMlth. 

The  Bmtoa  waa  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  Ih  RepMua,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cato,  the  Cuto  itself 
eoning  immediately  before  the  Orator,  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
TearB.c.46.  {Bruul,%&,6,OniLl,d»Dkm. 
iL  1.) 

The  Bmtna  was  imknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Idndensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  HSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  fiunilies,  although 
tbe  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libmries  Were 
■note  caiefnlly  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Prioceps  of  the  Brutus  waa  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx, 
US9,  4to.,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Oiator.  The  beat  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konigs- 
berg,  1826,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
•cbool  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Brvtnm  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  firequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  fiiultless  oiator,  this  term  being  nn- 
dmtood  to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
pbyed  by  philosophers  in  their  disconracs,  and  by 
peels  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
•n  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  mnst  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
l>ne  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
piactice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
oting  in  nature,  but  rather  a  fimcy  picture,  in 
*hich  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
Ixauty,  snch  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  oil 
the  prominent  chanurteristic  excellences  of  the 
>»<"t  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
<oiild  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
tnnsitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
Mtotdiug  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented decUmation ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
iaxri'  to  the  Mpi*,  and  falling  back  from  the 
SSpir  to  the  fUror, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fiistly,  after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
Kiaramatic  sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  tUI  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  fiill  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aescnines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art.  Me  tekit,  tie  tciere,  and  He  kow;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  liein^  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  be  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  Ilia  language,  and  wins  diem  over  to 
bis  cause  ("  is,  qui  in  faro,  causisque  civilibus,  ila 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat"),  we  am 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  nutural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  deportments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fiict  orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(Grom  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  barmoniDns  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  fiom  the 
elaborately  minute  dulnesa  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camossus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Oiator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merit* 
of  this  work :  **  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judicii  de  diccndo  in  ilium  libram 
contulisse ;"  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  ore  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  oraae 
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from  the  mbjact  having  been  entirdy  (Muwd  OTcr 
in  the  two  preeading  twtim.  For  it  oraat  be 
bonw  iu  mind  that  the  De  Onion,  the  Bndiu, 
and  the  Orator  wete  intended  to  conatitute  a  oon- 
■ected  and  continaou  leriea,  foiming  a  complete 
(yatem  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  fint  are  ez- 
poonded  the  prindplea  and  nilei  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualification*  natonl  and  aoqniicd  requisite  for  ue- 
ceu ;  in  the  Mcond  the  impoitanoe  <^  then  qnalifi- 
cntiona,  and  the  uie  and  application  of  the  ^Kindplw 
and  rules  are  Dlnitiated  by  a  critical  ezanunation  of 
the  leading  merit*  and  defect*  of  the  RTeateat  pub- 
lic spsakera ;  while  in  the  third  is  d^neated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  pa*ae**ion  of  all  the 
requisite  qnalifications  and  a  strict  aiherenoa  to 
all  the  ptineiplei  ud  rule*  would  kad. 

The  Editio  Piinoeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned abore,  imder  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1460.  The  best  i*  that  by  Meyer,  Lip^  1827, 
Sro.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  ichool  edition  of 
Bilk)rbed^  Hannover,  1829,  Sm. 

Litentme: — P.  Ramn*,  BntSnae  QmuMamu  m 
Ontonm  Ocl,  Pmia.  1S47,  4ta^  IMS,  8to.; 
J.  Perioniua,  Onitio  pro  CXe.  Oraton  catbra  P. 
Jiamam,  viiit.  1547,  8ro.  j  A.  Haionigin*,  In 
Oraloram  Cie.  Gmmentariiu,  Basil.  Ii5'2  (  M. 
Junius,  /«  Oratonm  CSe.  Sciolia,  Argent.  1588, 
Sra.  i  H.  A.  Burcbordus,  Animadntnioiia  ad  CXe. 
Ontonm,  Beiolin.  1815,  8to. 

6.  D»  Optimo  Oenen  Oralomm, 
We  haTe  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  aerenl  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  a* 
Bntu*  and  CoIths,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  nmnber  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  qieaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  moat  part  stiCi^  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
leverte  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refnte  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  loat ;  but  a  abort  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
expkined,  ia  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Gatn  Oraiorum, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  ia  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achillea  Statins,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  15.52, 
8vo.  We  have  also  '  De  Optimo  Genere  Oiatomm, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commentorio,  ed.  O.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  L  RatisboD, 
1823,  8vo.'* 

7.  Topioa  ad  C.  T^nbaHitm. 

C  Trebatios,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aiiitotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  fiuled  in  procuring  any  ezpla- 
natioD  from  a  celebrated  rtietoiician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  q>plied  to  Cicero  for  inio^ 
nuttion  and  aaaistance.  Cicero's  incessant  aocnpa- 
tions  prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  lolicitations ;  bnt  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
wu  reminded  of  Trebatios  by  the  sisht  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  cloeoly  connected, 
and  BCGoidingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ahip,  drew 
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op  final  neollection  the  wtA  befiice  ■»,  ^d  iS»- 
spotched  it  to  hi*  fiieod  fram  RhagioB  •■  the  37th 
of  July,  &  c  44. 

We  an  hen  pieaented  with  aa  abacxaal  of  the  an- 
ginal, expnesed  in  plain,  *»"■''■-'■  taa*%  illastrmid 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roasan  law  aa- 
stead  of  fion  Onek  philosophy,  aeeaaBfaiiied  by  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  fiitaie  pcxied,  ay 
point*  which  might  still  appear  eonfiaaed  or  ahscaib 
We  eannot,  of  ooune,  expect  to  find  ia  mA  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  bat  wkea  «•  e^ 
aider  the  drcnmatancea  nnder  whieb  it  waa  caoa- 
pooed,  and  the  aatnn  of  the  sabjeet  UatU,  «•  ca>- 
not  fiUl  to  admire  the  clear  bead  and  tin  iiaadiifal 
memory  whidi  eoold  pndnoe  at  ooee  a  faB  ^d  as- 
cmata  repnaeatatian  of  a  hard,  caaoplicatad,  and 
technical  diaqoisitioD  on  the  theory  at  rhetaric 

The  Editio  Prinoepa  ia  withoat  piaee,  iata,  *r 
printer'a  name,  bat  i*  believed  to  have  been  pah- 
ti*hed  at  Venice  ahoat  1472:  The 
upon  this  wocfc  an  very  DuiiMnma,  The  ■ 
lebiBted  are  those  by  Boathina,  O.  VaUa,  . 
then,  J.  Visorius,  HegendorphioBB,  Latomas,  G»- 
veanus,  Talaeuo,  Curio,  Achillea  Statins,  Ac,  whack 
are  oontoined  in  the  editioDa  printed  at  Piaii  by 
Tiletano*  in  1643,  4tOL,  by  David  in  1550,  Am, 
by  Vaaooianu*  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  BidiHda 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Chmmtma  Lod. 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  wmk  is  caa»- 
prised  in  a  aingle  aentence  of  Qnintilian  (n.  I. 
i  11):  "Commonea  loci,  aiva  qai  aant  ia  viba 
direct!,  quale*  legimu*  a  Ciceraae  eoapoaoto* ;  ma 
qoibu*  qnaestione*  generoliter  tmetaatar,  qaain 
Boot  editi  a  Qninto  qooqoe  Hortenowk*'  OrS 
aappoaea,  that  the  Pandotu  are  bar*  ayokea  «f ; 
bnt  thi*  ojnnion  i*  acaroely  home  oat  ij  the  €»■ 
preaaion  in  the  preface  to  which  be  reCtim, 

9.  RUtoricorHm  ad  C  Htraminm  ISbri  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhatari^ 
including  a  nnmber  of  precept*  and  rale*  fcr 
the  gnidance  of  the  atodent,  Paii^a  finm  daa 
traatiae  an  qnoted  by  St.  Jeraaw  (o^  Afio. 
lik  i.  p.  204,  ed.  BaaiL),  by  Priadan,  by  T 
{da  Oomp.  et  Melr.  OraL  yf.  315,  321  of  the  i 
torat  Anii^  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  i 
mariani,  who  apeak  of  it  aa  the  vrork  of  ( 
and  aa  aneh  it  wa*  geoeially  leeeived  by  the  maal 
diatiaguiahed  acholan  of  Ik*  fiftaeaith  ecatmy^ 
Leoaaidiu  Amtinua,  Angdn*  Politjasa*,  ad 
Louientias  Valla,  At  a  very  early  period,  how- 
ever, it*  anthenticity  waa  called  in  qneati^  hy 
Raphael  Rhegiu*  and  Angeln*  Deeeanhria*,  aal 
the  eontroveray  ha*  been  renewed  at  inlcmls 
down  to  the  pment  day.  Almcat  all  the  beat 
editon  agree  m  pronooneing  it  sparioua,  bet  dw 
otmoat  £veraity  of  iniiiion  baa  »"-«»^  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regio*  prapamMM 
no  lea*  than  three  hypotbceea,  aaaigniag  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Comifiduo,  who  waa  <iaaeal« 
a.  c  81,  and  on  onsuocessfiil  caadidata  for  the 
consulship  in  B,  c.  64 ;  at  another,  ta  Virginim^  a 
rhetorician  oontemponry  with  Nero;  oiid  lastly, 
to  Timohos,  son  of  queen  Zenobio,  who  hod  aa 
elder  brother  Herennianos.  Paolns  and  Aid** 
Manotin*,  Sigonius,  Muretos,  Barthin*,  and 
many  of  le*s  note,  all  adopted  tin  first  sappe- 
sition  of  Begins,  O.  J.  Vossios  began  by  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  ComiSdna,  the  tulhagw 
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•r  Cieao  ia  Ok  aagcnUa  {ad  Flam,  xii,  17— W), 
bat  lAcnraidi  chai^[ed  hii  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tiilliu  Tiro ;  Julias  Caear  Scaliger  upon  M.  Oal- 
lu ;  Nucimbaeniiu  upon  Laniew  Tulliui ;  while 
Bore  Roentlj  Schiitz  hai  laboured  hard  to  bring 
koe  the  pneniity  to  M.  Antonio*  Osipho,  and 
Van  Heude  to  Aeliiu  Stito.  The  aigumente 
which  seem  to  prore  that  the  piece  in  qneetion  it 
Bit  the  pradoetion  of  Cicera  are  briefly  aa  foUows ; 
1.  It  could  not  hare  been  compoaed  before  the  De 
Onion,  for  Cicero  there  (L  2)  apeak*  of  his  jaT»- 
lile  eftirta  in  thi*  department  aa  rough  and  aerer 
hnght  to  a  coocloaion, — a  deacription  which  cor- 
nposda  perfectly  with  the  two  booka  Dt  Imn- 
Hm,  wheieaa  the  Ad  Hemutmm  ii  entire  and 
cooplete  in  all  ita  part*;  moraorer,  the  author  of 
the  Jrf  Hmmmam  complaina  at  the  oataet  that  he 
•ai  io  oppreaaed  with  fiunily  aSiin  and  buaineaa, 
that  he  could  icaroely  find  any  leiaure  for  hia 
fmniite  punuita — a  atatement  totally  inapplicable 
I*  the  eany  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  ban 
dees  written  after  the  D»  Oraton,  for  not  only 
does  Cicezs  never  make  any  alluaion  to  mch  a  per- 
fbrmance  among  the  numerona  labours  of  his  later 
ran,  hut  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
hia  matora  age,  cultivated  taate,  and  eztensiTe  ez- 
pcioiee  :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  in&rior  to 
the  A/seeatfnae,  that  boyish  eaaay  which  he  treats 
M  conlemptuonaly.  We  ahall  not  lay  any  atreaa 
here  upon  the  pames  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
liu  which  occur  in  bk.  t  c.  1*2,  aince  theae  worda 
>R  aanifrsl  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  De  Imntkm  and  other  ao- 
koowledged  rhetorical  pieces  of  Cioero,  but  never 
Mice*  the  Ad  Hemaaum,  4.  Marin*  Victorinns 
in  his  oommentary  on  the  De  Iwveatiam*,  makes  no 
tlliuion  to  the  exiatence  of  the  Ad  Hemauum;  it 
ii  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dia- 
caiaed  the  imperfect  """"»'.  and  altogether  paaaed 
over  that  which  wai  complete.  5.  Serviua  re&ra 
iliree  times  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii  3*21,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  *■  Rbatorica"  and  Casaiodoms(/U<<ar.  oomp. 
PPL 339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  "Ara  Rhetorica"  of 
L'uen ;  but  these  citation*  are  all  from  the  D»  /n- 
ealiDM  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Hereamun. 

The  moat  embarraaaing  circumstance  connected 
with  theae  two  works  is  the  extrsordinary  reaem- 
^bnee  which  eziata  between  them — a  resemblance 
•0  itnmg  that  it  is  impoeaible  to  doubt  that  there 
i*  nme  bond  of  nnion.  For  although  there  are 
nsaicraoa  and  striking  diacreponciea,  not  only  ia 
I'm  general  anaogement  the  aams,  but  in  very 
naoj  diviaions  tlie  aame  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
fcsriy  if  not  exactly  the  same  phiaaeolqgy,  and 
llliiitrated  by  the  aame  exompkn.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Hermm.  i.  2,  iL  20,  22,  23, 
^  27,  with  De  ImemL  i.  7,  42,  46,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  theee  coincidences 
caanot  be  accidental ;  but  the  aingie  instance  to  be 
txmd  Ad  Htnm.  ii.  23,  and  Z)e  IwomU  L  SO  would 
•l°ae  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
W  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummaa,  and  Pbutua  cenauied  for  a  fault 
■  which  he  ia  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
■■00  having  been  miaunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  csunot  suppose  that  the  author  <tt  the  Ad  He- 
**■*•*«  copied  &x>m  the  De  Imen&cme,  since  the 
unner  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter ;  atUI  leas  con  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
he  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  bees  open  to  such  easy  dvtcctioD.     Gothpar- 
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ties  aannot  have  derived  their  nuittcr  finm  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persona  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  nndered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Koman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Hemaaum  and  the  De  Imentiom  the  note* 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  baa  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Ilertmimm  the  oruinal  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himselC  This 
hut  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  ouimaatiomt, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  Z>a 
Jmaititme,  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  poaaeaa  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  caae 
made,  out  in  fiivour  of  Comifieiua  (we  cannot  tell 
wUcA  Conificius)  is  at  first  sight  phuisible.  Quin- 
tilian (iiL  1.  S  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  g  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Comifidns  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetorio,  and  in  one  phics  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  daaaiseation  of  figurea,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Hemaavm  (iv.  Ifi, 
&c) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Kufinianns.  (De 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Comifidiia 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Hemutbnm;  and, 
still  more  blal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Comificius  on  figure*  miut  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schiitx  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Aotonius 
Onipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  tMspoai- 
tion  untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  Then 
an  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L,  Oassius 
Longinus,  B.  a  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  a  88  i  and  if  Burmann  and  othen  an  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Snlhs  is 
distinctly  in^Ucated  (ir,  64,  68),  tlw  bet  will  be 
eatabliahed,  that  theae  book*  were  not  publiahed 
before  B.  c.  80. 

The  materiala  for  arriving  at  a  comet  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merita  of  thia  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  pnbce  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  hia  edition  of  the  Sietorica  ad  Ileremmun  and 
Dt  Javemtiime,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republiahed  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1 828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Schiitz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1B04,  3  vola,  Bvo.,  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814 ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aelio  SUloae,  Utrecht,  1839 ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, UtruM  An  Rhetorica  ad  Ilereimium  CXceromi 
faUo  ineeriliaiur,  appended  to  the  Prablenuita  in 
Quintil.  Iiuiit.  OnU.  by  liapluuil  Ilegius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

Tlu!  Editio  Princeps  of  tlic  Rhetorica  ad  Henn- 
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ninm  wu  printed  along  with  the  De  InTentSone, 
nnder  the  title  "  Cieeronii  Rhetorics  Nora  et 
Vetiu,"  by  NieoL  Jenion,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470 ; 
and  bibllognphen  have  ennmented  fonrteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  bnt  edi- 
tion in  •  arpante  form  is  that  rf  BarmanD,  or  the 
reprint  of  londemann,  mentioned  aboTe. 

B.  Political  PHiunorar. 
1.  Dt  Repailiea  Ubri  71. 
Thii  work  on  the  beat  form  of  mTennnent  uid 
the  duty  of  the  citiien,  waa  one  M  the  eailieit  of 
Cicero'k  philoaophical  treatint,   drawn  np  at  a 
period   wnen,  from   his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassns  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  wss  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Rsman 
commonwealth  (<b  Dm.  ii.  1 ).     Deeply  impressed 
with  the  ardnoos  natnre  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  Tarions  minute  details 
but  the  whoto  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  reoeired  with  the  greatest  fiiTonr 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  erident  satisfivrtion  and  pride. 
It  waa  commenced  in  the  spring  of  a.  c.  54  {ad 
Att  It.  14,  camp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  rillas  in  the  Tidnity 
of  Cnmae  and  of  PompeiL  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  14.)    It 
was  in  the  first  instance  dirided  into  two  books 
{ad  Q.  f\r,  iii.  i),  then  expanded  into  nine  {ad  Q. 
Fir.  I.  e.%  and  finally  reduced  to  six  {da  I^.  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Dm.  ii.  1).     The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  ha  kept 
constant^  in  Tiew.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposied  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
La^mae  feriae,  m  the  consulship  of  C.  S«npronitts 
Tuditanus   and   M.*  Aqnillins,    a.  c    129  ;   the 
dramatis  personaa  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  port  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise;    L.  Fnrius 
Philns,  consul  B.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
it  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  {BruL  28) ; 
M.'  Manilios,  consul  b.  c.  149,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Monilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mnmmins, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;    Q.  Aeliua  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanns,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and   logic,  bnt  no 
orator;  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  consul  B.  c  105,  the 
roost  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  bis  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
Icen  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b,  c  92),  al- 
though   innocent,    by  a  conspiracy    among   the 
((luitcs,  retired  to  Smynia,  where  he  passed  the 
rcninindcr  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  B,  a  117,  the  fint 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  bstly, 
C.  Fanniun,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
kam  from  the  remarks  of  his  &ther-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  Do  AmtcUia  (4,  7).     In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  dnnng  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on  j 
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that  oecasioii  to  bave  spent  soow  oaya  n  iifjuaiil* 
ii^  the  particulais  of  this  memofable  camccMtsao, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  hu  yoaag  taeA 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  RrpnUica  ts  die 
person  who  was  his  travelling  eosapanjim  ob  this 
ooession.  It  is  hard  to  discover  wIm  this  may  kan 
been,  bnt  historical  eonsideiatiana  go  for  to  ante 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticos  waa  tke  mdmtal 
in  question.  {De  Rtp.  L  8,  Brwt.  22;  llai,  iVagC 
§  iv.)  The  precise  dale  at  whidi  the  De  Repb- 
lica  waa  given  to  the  world  is  mikiiown ;  it  eadl 
scaicdy  ixn  been  befine  the  end  of  B.  c.  54,  (v 
die  work  waa  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  {ad  AtL  ir.  Ifi), 
and  dnring  the  month  of  Gibber  acandy  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  waa  not  called  apoB  to 
plead  for  some  client  {ad  Q.  Fr.  in.  3);  on  Ae 
other  hand,  it  appean  from  on  expresason  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelias  with  CSeen,  while  the 
htter  was  in  Cilida  (ad  Fawi.  viiL  I ),  that  lbs 
"  politici  libri  "  were  in  general  drcnlatiasi  in  the 
eariy  port  of  B.  c.  51,  wUle  the  bngoage  Bsed  is 
such  as  wodM  seaieely  have  been  easpic^red  eiaft 
with  reference  to  a  new  publicatian. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  partiadaia  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notieea  dispened  over  the 
writings  of  Cioefo.  The  dialognea  tliemselvea,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existenee  durini 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considoaUy  btev, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
moat  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  hais 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  atart 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Mocrobius,  and  sandry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  eodeoiaaiics, 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  SL  AngnatiB.  Rat 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Btai  detected  arooBg  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  Isog- 
songht-ior  treasure,  which  had  been  pattisBy 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  at  A. 
Augustin  en  the  Paahns.  A  full  history  ef  ^ 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  broi^t  fria 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontifieate  sf 
Paulus  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7thce9liDy, 
is  contained  in  the  fint  edition,  printed  at  Ram* 
is  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  moat  anbaeqaatt  edi- 
tions. Although  what  has  been  thus  imexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  vnlualiie,  yvl, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  preaenta  a  sally 
deformed  and  mutilnted  aspect.  These  iuipeifcc- 
tions  arise  from  various  causes.  In  the  fint  pbea^ 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  II9tk 
to  the  140th  psahn,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psahn,  written,  as  may  be  &irly  iafared, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeaivd,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  S4  pagm, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  donUe  colunna, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.  In  the  teoood 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  pRfiare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writiw, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  piece*  in  enter  to  wm 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjects 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  shufBed 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whale  leaves  wobM 
be  fi:«quently  rejected  altogether,  either  bom  beii^ 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  rl»aif|iny  pro- 
cess. Accordingly,  in  the  polimpoest  in  qnestioa 
the  different  ports  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  can  waa  required  not 
only  in  dedphioing  the  faint  characters,  b«t  ia  i«- 
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storing  tie  proper  wquenoe  of  tlie  Atttt.  Alto- 
Urther,  after  •  minnte  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  bj  the  palimpsest  we  have  regained  aboot 
one-fborth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  aonrcea  be  added,  thejr  will  in- 
ocue  the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  vell-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendonr  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  nalaewraphy  have  pronooaeed  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  rlaaaie  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  cany  it  bock  as  iiv  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  saperindnced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  eeutniy.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fonrteen  smaller 
hkaks  Bcattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  88 
page*  mote.  A  fear  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tile  tecond  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  Uanka,  amonoting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  iq>pnach  the  doee,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
Kiaps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  tlie  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  fiinn  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  m«nbers  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
thoaa  principles  of  justice  and  morality  wnich 
most  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stiraalated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  rf  his 
Miiutry ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
"ouud  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
nuhers  had  became  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
{armed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
u  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
"""ty  of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
'^'^er.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessneas  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
°f  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meanine  of  the  word 
"pMie  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scijiio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitntion  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
Inese  three  element*  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
■o'ds  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
"■"oan  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
<>]'  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
'hich  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  nnioa 
The  third  book,  a*  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Angustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Cameades,  that  justice  was 
»  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
"ns  in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
jf^^^^^ntl  education  and  moral  training* 
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In  the  pnlogne  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  wa 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  cormpt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  patenud 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sola 
jndses  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  city. 

We  laii  hardly  liiizanl  ii  uoiijectura  on  tna  coih 
tents  of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Sdpionis,  in  which  Sdpio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Maainissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  futurs 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forwanl 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  fiiith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  coniulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Di- 
matkm.  "  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus— 
Magnus  locos  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Feripateticocum 
fiunilia  tractns  uberrime.**  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  fiom  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  8,6,7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  RepA- 
Ika  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen*^above,  at  Rome, 
in  I8°2'2,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai ;  this  was  fallowed  by  the  edition  of  Creuxer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  fbllawing 
also  contains  usefiti  matter,  "  La  lUpnblique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d^ipr^  la  texte  inedit,  recemment  d^uvert 
et  comment^  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothicaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franqaise,  nn  discoon  prilimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  I'  Academic  fian^aise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wol^  Oiserr.  Ont.  n  M.  TM. 
Cic.  Orat.  pro  Semm,  et  pro  TuUio,  et  libror%m  De 
Rep.  Pragnt.  1 824  ;  Zacharia,  Staalttnseeiudiafllidit 
Beiraehtungen  iiber  Cieeroi  neu  aufgefitadeHU  Werh 
mm  Siadtt,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discorety  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Legibiu  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutikted  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versie*  respecting  the  real  author  of  the  woric,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fitct  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Divimiioiie  (ii.  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
eonespondenca  with  Atticus,  which  generally  con- 
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Uint  mne  acconnt  of  the  litenry  labonn  in  wiiA 
he  wu  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  emj  of 
thoae  peangm  where  a  reference  might  very  nato- 
rall;  have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Tmo.  ir.  I,  Brat.  y. 
19),  while  the  expreuions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  alluuoni,  will  be  foand 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indiitinct,  or  to  bare 
been  >o  un&irly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  oq  the  qantion.  (e.  g.  de  Orat.  i, 
12,  ad  AtLjai.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  "M. 
Tnlliiu  ...  in  Ubro  de  legibo*  prime,"  and  "Cicero 
in  qointo  de  legibus"  are  the  worde  with  which 
Uutantiiu  (Dt  Opif,  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobioi  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholar*  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  intnnal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
bat  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolatioa,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  aen- 
tenoe  in  Quintiliau  (zii.  8),  "M.  Tullins  nan 
mode  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqoa  de  eo  coepe- 
mt,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  aeptrat  aaj  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  dose  examination, 
that  some  portions  an  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  eondusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
thj9  uodertakiug  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natn- 
lal  disinouiation  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg.  L 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfiutory  manner  for  tne  ulence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  Uie  De  Divmathne,  the  Br»- 
tus,  and  euewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  dose  of  B.  c 
62,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  exphun  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  cod- 
■equenca,  periiaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Jj^ibue  was  not  written  nntil  after  the  de  Dmma- 
Home,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  woric  ollosions  to  ihe  de- 
ration of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (il  12,iiL  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  tJie  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Cmssus  (b.  c  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodins 
(ii.  17,  B.  c.  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iiL  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  oif  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  B.  c  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  wiU  only  enidJe  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drania  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  b,  c.  53,  the  day  when  Dodiut  perished. 
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without  defining  any  seoond  limit  Ta&ra  vUA  il 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  bsaever,  «t 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  disphyEd 
towards  Qodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissalisbctitB,  wiik 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  IS,  41,  iil  9, 21),  «« 
are  led  to  suppoaa  that  theee  ^angisfhs  •« 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feehngs  lecentlj  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  po- 
ceedings  which  distinKuished  the  trial  of  M3a. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  ilsis 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  coop- 
sition,  are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  aay  bl 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  &  c.  53. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  mt 
time  in  existence,  we  are  eertain  that  there  mn 
more  than  three,  for  Hacrobias  {L  e.)  qntai  tk 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  heea  it  pndj 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabridus,  Hulsefsann,  sd 
Wagner,  dedde  that  there  were  just  five ;  Gmov 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  most  have  lees 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eig^u 

4.  The  title  De  Ugibta  rests  on  the  salhority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  A 
Jure  Gvili  et  la/Sxa,  which  doubtless  anas  frnss 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  tt  lbs  hui 
hooka.    (See  de  teg.  iiL  5  fin. ;  OelL  L  32.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  onr  position,  thatOten 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  nmt 
published  during  his  lifle,  and,  theicfere,  RoaiKd 
unknown,  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  ihnll 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  qnertitarf 
fiict,  affording  no  scope  ibr  reasoning.  NeitrtUa 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  TuwIm, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  bit  fc* 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introdDctioo,  bat  k 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  ly  Iss 
abruptness  with  which  the  oonveisstin  ^fi 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  ksL  Ot- 
rem  and  Moeer,  the  most  jndickms  editois,  idsft 
the  first  eondusion  of  Tnraebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  fern  n',^ 
ration  Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  {aits' 
tion  throughout  is  most  dose  and  aocaiaifc  nt 
the  resembbince  extends  no  Esrther  than  the  ante: 
the  definitions,  the  {Hopositians,  theargiiiiialii<>' 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  imiasdnlnj 
coimeeted  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  ts  taels- 
hours  of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  ^trbti  Hn^ 
ike  rtfi  mAov,  the  wspl  tucniavwiri,  and  sborc  sD 
the  wtpl  ri/uni  of  Chrysippns ;  for  the  few  fiV"* 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  ttarts  mm 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  CieersdiswW 
materials  from  thdr  stores,  but  in  sons  i«**«f 
did  little  mote  than  translate  their  woida  Eva" 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  idess  ''.'~|^ 
Arii«otIe,  and  Theophaatna  are  presented  ^^ 
modificationa  introduced  by  IKon  (Disgaie>')  sM 
Panaetiua.     {Dt  Leg.  lii  6.)  ,.i„a. 

8.  The  general  ^an  of  the  woii  is  **■*? 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  O^J'J 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  eijj<Jsiti«  « •" 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  tie  »atsi« 
of  man,  on  examination  of  the  laws  by  whicfljtww 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  lh"l^"| 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  sdof*"  1 
diffcreut  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  lave  i»  ■«* 
tigation  into  the  sources  of  justice  sad  iriue-  It 
is  hiid  down  ( I),   That  the  Gods  are  Iba  >ta»« 
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■on*  of  jutke ;  (2)  That  men,  being  boonl 
tagetkor  by  a  eonnnanitj  of  fiicaltiet,  {wlinga,  utd 
loins,  an  led  to  coltivmte  aociil  aoion — and  hence 
joflMC,  witboat  which  ■ooal  onion  eonld  not  exiit. 
Thn*  hmum  natnre  ia  a  aecond  100100  of  jnstice. 
Bot  aince  bnman  natoic  i>  intimately  connected 
vith  God  by  leoaon  and  Tirtoe,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  monl  natare  of  nam  an  the  joint  aoniGes 
at  jmtioe,  law  beiqg  the  practical  ezpoution  of  iti 
yrinciplea.  Much  mote  itreaa  ia,  DoweTer,  laid 
spoD  the  aecond  of  theae  two  source*  than  upon  the 
tilt,  which  ia  quickly  disoiisaed  and  kept  out  of 
■ght 

In  the  aeoond  book  the  author  explains  hia  viewa 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  relerencea 
Id  the  andenl  inatitutiona  of  Roma.  Attention  ia 
Snt  called  to  the  lava  which  relate  to  religion  and 
aia«d  obaanancea,  which  are  conaidcred  under  the 
liferent  beads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclo- 
jmg  the  iolenimties  to  be  obserred  in  the  paifimn- 
aaes  cf  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  locording  to  die  d^rees  of  honuige  to  which 
they  SIC  lererally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tinis ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
o(  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impniity;  the  oonseciation  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  mi  the  leaped  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  tluid  Iwok  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
Bendng  with  a  short  exposition  of  the  natnre  and 
inpsrtance  of  thor  (unctions  as  interpreters  and 
ca&iroets  of  the  lavs.  This  ia  followed  by  a  diaser- 
tatioo  an  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistiate 
ia  a  slate  to  vh<Hn  all  the  rest  shaU  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consols,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functiona  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roan  republic.  What  remains  consists  of  three 
^iKaisions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
•f  tile  plebegana,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
|iljing  the  vacaociea  in  the  senate  {ram  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  dawbacks  of  voting 
byballat 

The  soena  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  viQa 
of  (Seen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pmma,  near  the  point  where  the  nbrenns  joins  tlie 
I;irik  The  Editio  Princepa  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vol^  tui,  by  Sweynheym  and  Ponnsrtx,  1471 ;  see 
*k<ne>  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
sad  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
»>*tioo,  and  frequently  Rprinte<(  but  is  now  super- 
■^Mbythose  of  Goerenx,  Leip.  1809,  Bvo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  uid  Crenxer,  FiankC  1824,  Svo.,  contun- 
■ng  everything  that  the  schohur  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bike,lieyden,  1842, 8va,  which  ia  the  most  recent. 

3.  De  Jure  Cmli  m  Jtiem  ndigatdo. 

A.  Gellins  quotes  a  aentenoe  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
vhich  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
avil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
Dt  Ugihu,  but  the  words  of  Oellius  can  apply 
liy  to  sn  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
'A  iv.  rt  ii.  p.  478.  (GelL  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xil  3. 
i  10;  Macrobb  vL  4;  Cic.  ife  Leg.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  SpUola  ad  Cbasoraas  d»  Ihpatliea  ordiaatida. 

Cken,  in  a  letter  to  Atticn%  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  Jane,  B.  c  45,  teOs  his  friend,  that  he  bad  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  al  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompna 
to  Alexander,  bnt  had  hitherto  &iled  (iv^tfev- 
Xsvnmfi'  taepe  eonor:  niiU  reperio).  A  rew  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  28),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus  (ad  Alt.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alteiations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  ande  in  disgust  (Ad  Att.  xii.  51, 
S2,  xnl  1,  27,  28,  81.) 

C.  Philosopht  op  Mokalb. 

1.  Dt  QffieSt  tOri  ril. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intoroonrsa 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  B.  c,  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  enaeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  be 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books ,  the  w<p) 
HaBiiK0tn6s  of  Fanaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumemtod  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lyndon  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  dedamtion  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  bma  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  condnsion,  that  the  Greek  aathorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  transUted  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accniately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabnlaiy  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Qarve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  oertainlv 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  »<pl  m^Koirrit 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  Bnt  while  tiie  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  oiipn, 
the  examples  and  illusttations  ore  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  histoiy  and  Roman  liter»- 
ture,  and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject. 
When  called  npon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  honatum,  that  is,  good 
in  itself^  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  uiiU,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  cooiaa 
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we  moit  panaa  wken  th*  tiMmftm  md  tbe  miSe 
■n  at  nrianee.  MoteoTer,  the  towifim  mnd  the 
utUt  each  admit  of  degreei  which  al«o  &U  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  mar  make  choice  of  the 
higheet.  The  general  plan  bemg  thiu  iketched,  it 
it  ibUonred  ont  by  a  diaconion  of  the  four  ooniti- 
taent  element*  into  wiiich  the  iomatam  may  be 
molved :  a.  Sapiemtia,  the  power  of  diaceraing 
truth ;  b.  Juttitia  el  Btmeficemtia,  which  onuiat  in 
atudying  the  welfiue  of  thoae  aroond  ut,  in  render- 
ing to  ereiy  one  hi*  own,  and  in  piaerring  con- 
tract* inviolate ;  e.  Forittudo,  greatneu  and  (trength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Timperautia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
■lying  eTerything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  |daoe,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  <d 
theae  i(  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  cloae* 
'with  a  debate  on  the  degree*  of  the  komtbat,  that 
ia,  the  method  of  deoding,  when  each  of  two 
line*  of  condoct  i*  komttmm,  which  i*  to  be  pre- 
ferred a*  *nperior  (toaaritiif )  to  the  other. 

Tbe  aecond  book  ii  dcToted  to  the  uSU,  and 
coDiiden  how  we  may  be*t  condliata  the  faronr  of 
our  frllow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  tbu*  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  diuinction, 
enhuging  peculiarly  on  the  moat  pure  and  jndidoo* 
mode  of  dispbying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gift*  or  by  aid  of  any  other  deacription.  This  i* 
Micceeded  by  a  thort  notice  of  two  utUitala  paaaed 
over  by  Panaetio* — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  pone,  after  which  a  few  word*  are 
added  on  the  compariaon  of  thing*  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  i*  demonttrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  coUiuoo  between  the  hime»- 
turn  and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  ia 
viewed  thmngh  a  proper  medium  the  lumatuM  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inaepuable  from  the 
Mlile  and  the  mtiU  &om  the  kimettum,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  eecond,  but  is  here  fiilly  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  diffictdt  case* 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  a*  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  i*  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  D«  Offidu  a  one  of 
the  oldest  specimeua  of  clastical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paraduxa  by  Fust  and  Schdffer  at  Mayenoe  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  mora  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  npon  paper.  Next 
come*  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
phue  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  pre**  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Rome,  1468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  foL,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spim,  Venice,  foL,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Stnisburg,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  theae 
have  given  ri*e  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdiii's  "  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
liond.  18'J7.  Among  the  almost  counties*  edition* 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
centurj',  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo.,  1 78S,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  of 
Uemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 

Literature-.— A.  Buscher,  EtUaie  CkenmoHoe 
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UM  11^  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Raih,  Om  it 
Qfiem  as  hrm  eom^xetm,  UalL  ISO];  Thohiks, 
l-riaap.  pUL  mar.  e  Oemmk  0)ol,  Uyfa,  ItH; 
and  the  remarks  which  accaa|auij  the  taadnin 
of  Oarve,  of  which  a  atzth  ediliga  wit  ptUiM 
at  BreeUain  1819. 

2. />•  Firteda. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  it  feha 
being  oertaun,  moat  have  been  inteadad  u  s  m 
of  supplement  to  the  /it  Qfiem,  jut  u  AriMie 
added  a  tract,  npi  ifrrir,  to  hi*  Ethics.  (Hioaa 
m  Zaeiar.  EnpitL  OammmL  i.  2;  Chaiinu, i. 
p.  186.) 

8.  OdoMtgaru  De&aeeWa 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  theeadrf I.C 
45  or  the  commencement  of  B.  n  44,  (v  tkc  fv- 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burdan  of  oU  ip 
may  be  moat  easily  supported,  is  addrtaed  M 
Atticu*,  who  was  now  in  his  rixty«ghlkjj«ti 
while  Cicero  himaelf  wa«  in  his  aitfmmim 
sixty-third.  It  is  first  mentioiied  m  •  MM 
written  ftom  Putedi  on  tbe  1 1th  of  Msy,  a  c.  ♦* 
[ad  Att.  xiv.  21,  comp-xviL  11),  »»d  it  *« 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  rf  lb  f» 
In  the  short  mtrodnetory  dialogue,  Sdpii  Aa* 
anus  and  Laelin*  are  aappoeed  to  have  J^^^ 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Qninctias  IkaitaB 
and  M.'  AciUns  Balbo*  (b.  c.  150;  "•  «-5«d 
101  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  tims  84  J""* 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  «  ••V 
and  cheerf ulnes*  of  mind  whidi  he  diipttfedi  <■? 
reqnett  him  to  point  oat  by  what  ■••"'*' 
weight  of  increaring  yean  may  he  nuat  ariy 
borne.  Cato  willing v  compliet,  tad eootimH" 
dissertation  in  which  he  seekt  to  danomBstetov 
unreasonable  an  the  compUunIa  ntoally  "g"!  "■ 
garding  the  miseries  whidi  attend  the  *•«■ 
protracted  life.  The  fonr  principal  objeetim  " 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  tacceama.  « ■ 
held  that  old  age  U  wretched,  1.  *«^«»* 
capacitates  men  for  active  bntineas ;  2.  Beat" 
renders  the  body  fi»ble ;  8.  Beeaoie  iiJV'™ 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  ahnott  sB  1*"?T 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  tpyo*^"^^ 
The  first  three  are  met  by  produdng  M^ " 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whan  «Jo  VV* 
not  attended  by  any  of  theae  evils,  bysijsitg'f' 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  •°"8"'*f^'* 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  relish  for  smm  I«[^ 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  mow  <'«*''»'*™.'i 
stantial  character  are  substituted.  The  *"™ 
jection  it  encountered  still  more  koldlT,  V^ 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  «'"*' '"fP"?'!*!!, 
age  in  the  eyee  of  the  philosopher  sriaa  nw  "' 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  ne*'  '•^"'"L 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  •''PJJr 
when  the  toul  (haU  be  released  froni  «»*JJJJ3 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  »!*<»• 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality.  . 

This  piece  has  always  been  deicrvedly  •**? 
aa  one  of  the  most  graeefiil  moral  eaayi  ''J*** 
ed  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  llw  r'jT 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations, 'the  dip"'?''" 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  »'"'*  •''*  T^ 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-ntiificd  ■"'.^ 
lout  old  man  i*  maintained,  have  excited  ""rJJ 
appkuiae.  But  however  pleasing  the  piC*'  ^^ 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  "* ' 
a  fitncy  sketch,  net  the  faithful  cop;  of  •  ""^ 
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fnn  ntnre.  In  fact  the  whola  tmti<o  is  a  liinie 
of  ipeciil  pleading  on  a  qaestion  *hieh  U  dueuued 
ii  die  anne  tone  of  eztraTasniioe  on  the  oppoaite 
•ide  bj  JiTcnal  in  hii  tenth  aatire.  The  logic 
tki  it  bad,  fer  in  KTenl  iiutancei  genrnl  propo- 
■tioiu  are  attacked  by  a  few  •pecious  particiilar 
am  which  are  mete  exceptions  to  the  rale.  No 
one  can  dnibt  the  tinth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
i|(e  does  iaospacitate  ns  for  actire  biudnesa,  that  it 
dues  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  bnt  while  it  is  a  per- 
fcellf  bir  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
■R  ianginsry  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
IS  denj  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  iastiuces  of  fiiTOored  indiTiduals  who  hare 
Inn  exenpted  firom  their  influence; 

Qnn  ^ipears  to  hare  been  indebted  for  the 
ilea,  if  not  br  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Atisto  of 
CUm,  s  Stoic  pkfloaopher  (c  I) ;  much  has  been 
Uaodsied  afaaost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Phis  (aee  ec.  2,  3,  14),  and  mora  freely  from  the 
Oecanoiics  and  Cynpoedeia  of  Xenopoon.  The 
jisiigr  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
■•  dmied  from  the  Timaena,  the  Phaedon,  the 
tWdna,  and  the  Henon  (see  Kiihner,  p.  116), 
shI  some  editors  hare  traced  the  obaerrations  upon 
Ae  disesses  of  yoong  men  (c.  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  Bast  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pisnded  hsTe  little  of  the  ansterity  of  that  sect, 
tit  isnar  more  at  the  gentle  and  «a^  discipline 
•flhePaipsteties.    (Kiihner,  t.  a) 

The  fife  eariiest  editions  of  the  Cbio  Mqjor 
me  sU  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  Sfth  by  Arnold  Therhoemen,  not  one  of  which 
been  s  date,  bat  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
■tan  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
piated  st  Rome,  in  2  rols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
sad  I^nnarta,  which  contains  the  De  Sauctate. 
(te  shore,  Pl  719,  b.]  The  best  modem  editions 
•re  these  of  Gemhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
alia,  Leipsig,  Bto.,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipaig, 
lUO. 

i.  Laeliiu  a.  De  Avudtia. 

This  dialogne  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
Is  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
fuoL  Jnst  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
Hved  in  the  month  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
'Mingnished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
■ned  entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
■esdfHt  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
aad  laelins  poinfed  oat  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
<ahsily  fitted  to  enlarge  npon  the  advantages  of 
Mendahip  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
caltitaled.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  Ocatiae  with  moce  propriety  than  to  Attiens,  the 
«ly  indiridual  among  hia  oontemponuies  to  whom 
><  ^Te  his  whole  heart. 

fhe  imaginary  conTetHtton  is  snppoied  to  hare 
l*^  phot  between  Laelina  and  his  two  sons-in- 
Isw.  C.  Fanniu  and  Q.  Mucins  ScaeroU,  a  few 
<>q*  after  the  death  of  Afticanus  (a.  a  139),  and 
ts  han  been  repeated,  in  after  tiinea,  by  Sotevola 
tsCicem.  I^eiiu  begiu  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
"■■■d.  Then,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  young  men, 
hs  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  r^ard  to  the 
"igi",  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship; 
^"t*  its  oonnexion  with  the  higher  moral  Tirtoes, 
"■■i  lays  down  the  rales  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  older  to  render  it  permanent  and  mntn- 
ally  advantageous.  The  moat  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  it 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  bom  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expreaaion  to  the  most  amiable  fealings,  bis 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  bnngs  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetua,  and 
in  the  8th  ch^ter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  PUto ;  the  £thics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon  afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
phrastns  wspl  ^i^iar,  and  some  hints  are  suppobed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chryaippua  wt^  ^lAlat 
and  wapl  Toi  Iuni{'«v.  (Kiihner,  p.  1 18.) 

The  Edicio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Uuldenscha^  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  some  phice  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bean  any  date,  bat  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vola.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  U71, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Oerahard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1836, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

S.  De  Gloria  Libri  IT. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Attiens,  on  the  4th  of 
Joly,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  worda  only  having  been 
ineserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Oiustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  dettniyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
niua,  who  had  atolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  ExUio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tirabotehi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literatnra.  (See  OrelliV  Ci- 
cero, vol  iv.  pt  iL  p.  487:  Gie.iUQf.n.9,adAtt. 
zv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  CoaMolaiiom  t.  De  tuetm  minuemio. 
This  treatise  was  written  a  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  TuUia,  when 
■eeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  ponuits. 
We  leum  from  Pliny  (praef.  H.N.),  that  tho  work  of 
Grantor  the  Academician  was  doaely  followed.  A 
few  inconsidemble  fragments  have  been  preaerved 
chiefly  by  lactantiua,  and  will  be  found  In  Orelli'a 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  pubUahed 
at  Venice  in  1S83  under  the  title  OotutJatio  Cice- 
nmie  a  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
All.  ziL  2U,  23,  TtucuL  iu.  28,  31 ;  Augustin,  de 
Ore.  Dei,  xix.  4 ;  liieron.  £jpitafiA.  Nqiot.) 

D.  Sfkolativb  Philomfbt. 

1.  Academiottrum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  be&ra  it  finally  quitted 

the  hands  of  its  author  it  exceedingly  curious  and 

somewhat  obtcnre,  but  must  be  deariy  nnderatnod 

before  we  can  explain  the  relativB  poaition  of  those 
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portioin  of  it  which  hare  been  tmnmnitted  to  mo- 
dem timet.  By  comparing  careAtlly  a  leriea  of 
letten  written  to  Atticiu  in  the  coarae  of  a.  c  45 
{adAU.  xiil  32, 12-14, 16, 18, 19,  21-23,25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  np  a  treatise 
■pan  the  Academic  Philouphy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogne  between  Catolus,  IacuIIu,  and  Horten- 
liai,  and  that  it  wai  comprited  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catolus,  the  second  that 
of  Lnenllna.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  eorapoeed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catolus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lncullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conriction  that 
Catnlns,  Lncnllns,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  higlily  eoltiTated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  Uteratnre,  were  known  to  hare  been 
little  oonTeisant  with  die  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Bratns  in  their  phoe.  (Ad,  All,  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
teoeited  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Vario  was  much  ofiended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  disenssion  of  topics  in  whidt  he  was 
deeply  Tersed.  Thereupon,  Cieem,  catdnng  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  snggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  iagMj  improved  editioii,  divided 
into  four  books  instMd  of  two,  dedicating  die  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Pbilo,  Atticns  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
vcfsatioa.  Bat  althengh  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticns  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed  :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
niaat  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  diapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introdnction  noticed  above  (orf 
AH.  zin.  32),  together  with  the  projper  title  of 
Luadbu.  Thus  it  appean  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  besn  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  baament  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Laetantius,  Angnstin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fint  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticns  about 
the  middle  of  June,'  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  37tfa  (ad  Att.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency-;— **  Libri  qnidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
toe  communis  piXaurla  decipit),  nt  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  qnidem  simile  quidquam  **— was 
fiilly  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  tonclies  had 
been  given  to  the  X>s  Fmihu  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  aetuaHy  in  the  possession  of  varro  before 
the  ides  of  AugnsL  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Ooeienz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Academiea,  and  that 
the  appellation  Acadanieae  QaaaHona,  or  Acade- 
micae  Dt^ulaSima,  by  which  they  an  ficqaentlj 
distingniahed,  are  without  oatherity  and  altogether 
inmpropriate. 

Tha  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accnnte 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  piuiirBaa  of  tlie  AauiflK 
Philosophy,  to  pirint  out  the  varions  mnrtiftrations 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  iiemam- 
Btnte  the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  tanght  by  Philo,  aver  diase  sf  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiocbiis  sf  Aaot- 
Ion.  It  is  manifestly  impeasibiei,  nnder  ensbag 
drenmstances,  to  deteimine  with  certainty  tha 
amount  of  difiieRnce  between  the  two  edstsooL 
That  there  was  a  eonsidenble  diSsenee  is  fsrain, 
for,  ahhongh  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instawnr  io- 
dneed  to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  becaase  he 
considered  the  topics  discoaed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individnals  who  woe  lepie- 
sented  as  discasring  them,  still  the  diTiaioa  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  impfiea  sosne  im- 
portant change  in  the  arnu^enient  if  not  m  the 
sabstanos  of  the  subject-mattec.  Wea«e.  Msm  siu. 
expressly  infi>imcd,  that  many  things  weic  nmitfcd, 
and  that  the  finr  books  of  the  aaoand  edition,  al- 
though mors  oondsa  than  the  two  of  the  fint, 
ware  at  the  same  time  better  and  BKna  briBiaat 
(tpUmUdiara,  bievittu,  wuliam).  It  ia  pwilniite 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  editian,  after  grmf 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  prind^ea  of  the  difiaesi 
htanches  of  the  Academy  as  tbiey  grew  oat  sf  emh 
other  in  moceasion,  sras  <ieeupied  with  n  drtsihd 
invealigataon  of  die  specalationa  of  Cm  mill  a,  jsot 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  weia  adopted  to  a  eeitua 
•stent  by  Cicen  himself^  form  the  leading  th»e 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  bmk  sf 
the  second  edition  wiaHes  oa  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academie  opsniaas 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Hato,  wfco  were  »- 
garded  as  the  fitthers  of  the  sect,  down  to  AntiociaL 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  hia  yonth  raceiTCd 
histmetion  while  residing  at  Athena.  The  suiand 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Aneulas,  who,  although  thie  mat 
founder  of  the  New  Aoidemy,  iqipeus  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  ia  aa 
incidental  and  cursory  manuCT;  while  thie  tiuid 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  tke  fiill  and  dear 
development  and  illustratian  of  his  pregnant  tkeogk 
obacure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloqnent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Sadi  is  the 
opinion  of  Goerenz,  and  although  it  doca  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proo^  yet  it  is  highly  pkuisible  ia  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  tha  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  poitiuns  sf  the 
dialogne  now  extanL 

The  scene  of  the  CtttMln  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Ciimaa,  while  the  LacmUat  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortauass 
near  Banli.  The  dialogues  of  the  second  editiso 
commence  at  the  Ciunanura  of  Varro ;  but,  as  wc 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  qooled  hy 
Nonius  Marcellns,  the  parties  repaired  daring  dio 
course  of  the  oonferenca  to  the  shares  of  tho  Iji- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Priooeps  is  indoded  in  the  tHVft™" 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  ia  3  vok 
foL  by  Sweynhe}-m  and  Ponnarta,  Hone,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  edition  of  Davia,  CassK 
Svo.  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  far  a  long 
period  ranained  the  standard,  but  is  now  snpsr- 
seded  by  those  of  Ooerena,  Leipiig,  Svo.  IHIO, 
forming  the  first  voinme  cf  his  edition  of  the  phik>- 
aophieal  works  of  Ciceio;  and  of  Ordii,  Zoiieh, 
Bto.  1827 
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9:  Da  FbAu  Bomormm  H  Malanm  Ubri  V. 

A  wriM  ofdialagnei  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
vkick  the  ^niioni  of  the  Grecian  Mhoahi,  nprci- 
(Df  of  the  EpicuKans,  the  Stoic*,  and  the  Peripn- 
tetiea,  on  the  Saprnne  Oood,  that  is,  the  fitia, 
ebiect,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts, 
desina,  and  actians  an  or  ought  to  he  diiected, — 
Ae  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
ezpaanded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  thmogifaimt  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
dnrtrifiea  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ao- 
eamte  impartialitj  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  aothoritics ;  hut,  from  the 
ahatraae  mtnre  of  many  of  the  points  inrestigated, 
■id  tbe  aubtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
diOeieut  poaitiona  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
he  rrgBided  ai  the  moat  difRcnIt,  while  it  is  the 
neat  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
peiTOwnjiwea  oi  vRjeiv* 

Theae  muteisations  are  net  supposed  to  hare 
tcei  an  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
pbee,  nor  lietween  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
ia  Aia,  that,  after  the  fiuhion  of  Aristotle  (adAtt 
zm.  19),  the  aothar  thraoghont  assumes  the  most 
pwiineBt  phee,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  acton, 
at  least  tmae  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, wera  dead  at  the  time  of  publication— a 
ffeeantion  taken  to  annd  giring  umbrage  to  liring 
men  fay  excitiaff  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
aetcfB  which  they  are  respeetirely  represented  as 
sapporting  (il^iiiiarinfrar,  id  fan  pataram,  ai 
AX.  L  e.),  Imt  the  time,  tlie  scene,  and  the  per- 
hsiueiB  ate  tiriee  changed.  In  the  third  and  fenrth 
hooka  they  are  dififeient  from  those  in  the  first  and 
and  in  the  fifth  fiom  those  in  any  of  the 


The  Sat  hook  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
atady  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates, 
far  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  dehate  which  took 
piaee  at  his  Cnmannm,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rias Triarins,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
Baa  Torqaatas,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  jnst  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
dicamstaoce  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  doae  of  the  year  B.  c.  60,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (iL  18)  to  the  ezcesaire 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cieero,  being 
challenged  fay  Torqnatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
Ae  ^acipiine  of  Epicurus,  biiefiy  impugns  in  ge- 
■cnl  tens  his  system  of  pbynea,  his  impernet 
lagie,  and,  abore  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Oood  ia  Pleasaie,  and  the  Supieme  Btil,  Pain. 
This  eliritB  from  Torqnatus  a  lengthened  ezphma- 
tisa  of  the  sentiments  really  entertnned  by  Epi- 
cams  and  die  worthiest  of  hi*  fidlowers  respecting 
4tmi,  aeaUowiits  which  he  contends  had  been 
aisanderstood  and  nrisrepiesented,  but  whose  truth 
ha  aodertakea  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitiona ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  m  s^ 
csad  h«^  seta  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stsies  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
Ihifd  book  we  find  outselTes  in  the  library  of 
yssng  Lacallns  in  his  Tnsealan  rilla,  t*  which 
Cleera  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
wstfc  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  innnerwd 
ia  study  and  sornwnded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
Ia  this  way  a  eontrorersy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
■amtaina,  that  there  was  no  real  disescdance  be- 
tween the  ethiea  of  the  Porch  and  those  pnrionsly 
pasan^aMd  hj  the  Old  Acadeny  and  the  Peripa- 
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tetica ;  that  the  diflerences  were  merely  Terbal,  and 
that  Zrno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  oflT  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  Tigonudy  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  wen 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
eonoeming  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  diseonrse  is  supposed  to  baTe  been 
held  in  B.  c.  62,  for  we  find  a  refennea  (ir.  1)  to 
the  famous  prorision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  htw  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consnlsbip, 
an  enactment  hen  spoken  of  as  baring  rsoently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  liucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  an  carried  back  to  a  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  when  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies,  [Sec 
aboTe,p.709,k]  The  dnmatupersonae  an  Cieero 
himself  his  brother  Qnintni,  his  cousin  Ludus, 
Pomponius  Atticns,  and  H.  Pnpius  Piso.  Theae 
biends  baring  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genioB  of 
the  place  caUs  up  the  recoUeetion  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  oompaaion,  enters  hito  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aria- 
totle  and  hb  sneoesaors  on  the  Sommum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objecdons  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
roply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cieen 
to  carry  this  but  dialogue  back  to  his  yonthfal 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  adTocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  coontry- 
men.  H.  Bmtns  and  Terentius  Vam  wen  both 
alire,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  pbn  ;  L.  Ln- 
cuUns,  although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introdiioed  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  eonsequcsiea  of 
the  quaml  between  Cicero  and  hinuelf  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodins,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken, (See  Ooerena,  intnd.  ziz.)  It  mil  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abatainsentiiely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  This 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  fint  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  an  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  an 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  &e  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laairtius,  mosh  use  seems  to  hare  been 
made  of  hia  epistle  to  Menocoeas  and  his  rtfi 
mptip  tolas',  uid  not  nnfrequently  the  very  wocda 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  Uterally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  informadon  as  to 
the  chuiges  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suo- 
ccssive  disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  rebtation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  wspl  Tsu  KoAoii  not  T$t  i)ts>nt>  and  from  the 
writing*  and  oral  commonicadoos  at  Poaidonin* 
[see  above,  p,  709,  k];  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  wen  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenet,  and 
from  Chrynppn*  irtpl  TtXaiy ;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fonrth  profaably  proceedt  from  Cop- 
made*.  The  Peripatetical  doctiinei  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Ariitotle  and  Theophraitni,  a*  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochut  of  Aiealon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objection*  are  in  all  prafaabilitf  due  to  Dio- 
dotu>  [lee  aboTe  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  elie- 
where,  wa>  ttron^y  oppoied  to  Antiocfaua.  (AeaL 
iL36.) 

Is  determining  the  pieciw  date  at  which  the 
work  before  lu  wai  completed  and  publiihed,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Qoereni,  that  the  expreaiion 
"duo  magna  rvrrdyfiara  abaoln*'  {ad  AIL  ziL 
4S,  llth  June,  B.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  /biiw  and  the 
AeaJtmiea.  No  diitinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
ean antU  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Attiena,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  "Torquatu*  Romae  eat 
Mid  nt  tibi  daietnr,"  where  TorqtKUat  denotes 
the  first  book.  On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AIL 
xiii  13^  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  aa  finished. 
**  Nnne  iDam  wfi  rtAmr  irimafyf,  sane  mihi  pro- 
faatam,  Bmto,  nt  tiU  placuit,  despondimas."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  " Ita  eonfed  quin- 
qoe  Ubros  ««/>!  t*Am>,  nt  Epicnrea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  wptwter^uii  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
'KftiKariwifToii  id  fore  putanun,  quod  omnes  illi 
deeeasersnt"  {ad  AtL  ziiL  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afierwards 
(ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  oomp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticns,  tbrongh  whom 
Balbns  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caeiellia,  in  oer  philosophic  seal,  had 
contriTed  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cieero  comphuns  of  uiis  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
waa  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond phee,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  tliat  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
Tiait  to  Cieero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  All.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  diflPering  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  haTo  gone 
•iiraad,  wnich  will  account  for  some  singular  Taria- 
tions  and  interpolations  which  hare  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.  (See  Goeienz.  piaet  p. 
nr.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4ta.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  hare 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  Svo.,  Cunbridge,  1728,  was  long 
hdd  in  hi^  estimation,  and  frsquently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  H^  Sax. 
Svob,  1804;of  Ooetens,  Leips.  1818,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  coUectad  |rfiilo*ophi^ 
woriu;  of  Otto,  Leips.  Svoi,  1831 ;  and, last  and 
beat  of  all,  of  Madv^,  Copenhi^eD,  1839,  8v& 

3.  TVsini/aikinim  DufaOaiioiuni  LUiri  V. 
This  woik,  _  addressed  to  M.  Brutas,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
pnetical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
wninont  of  Qaul  (a.  c;  48),  nquested  one  of  Sic 
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numerons  ciide  of  friends  waS  viulon  by  wIkkd  W 
was  sunoonded,  to  propose  sone  subject  tat  delate 
which  he  than  proceeded  to  examine  as  be  nt  or 
walked  about.  These  exercises  were  contiDacd  Car 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  evhansird 
at  each  successive  conferenee.  Then  is  an  watt 
want  of  dramatic  eSbct  in  this  eoDectiosi  of  diais- 
gues,  for  the  antagonist  is  tfarongiioat  aoooyaeo^ 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individaaSty, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  barings  furaaid 
a  succession  of  propositions  whicfa  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  £ut  as  they  ate  set  np.  Tbia  pcnan- 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  tlw  letser  s, 
and  editors  have  amused  themselvea  by  qnoneUiag 
about  the  import  of  the  symbd  wiiii^  they  ban 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  AUicmM,  Adolrwrrm, 
AmdUor,  and  so  forth.  There  is  Utile  nam  &r 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  woik  waa  actaaSy 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allnsiDiia  to  hiuociid 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  eaaUe  o^ 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  cuauBsiancn, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  iisitik 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Piubm*  which  was  mt 
published  nntil  the  month  of  Angatt,  ^c  tS, 
while  the  dissertations  before  na  weie  fiuailiaily 
known  before  the  middle  of  Hay  in  the  foUoTisg 
year  (ad  AU.  xv.  24),  and  must  conaeqoently  haic 
been  given  to  the  world  eariy  in  bl  a  44,  naee  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  jost  at  the 
time  when  the  Avadtmiea  were  completed  (mi  Ao. 
xiiL32).  Schau(/'ro/<y.)hassatisbctariIypnmd 
that  raKubaos  /)^pa(a<KMi  is  the  true  tLle,  m& 
not  TWm&Ma*  (^laedkma  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it 

The  first  book  treaU  of  the  iriadom  of  dfyaag 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  eonsaicRd 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  Thia  leads  to  sa 
investigation  of  the  real  natnre  of  death,  and  a  ir- 
view  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  difibtent  pUs- 
iophers  with  rccard  to  the  souL  The  aigmnoiis 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  fioai  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  eaprrislly  fraia 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endnrance  of  [ain,  is 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno.  Arista,  as4 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  oppositioa  to 
Aristippus  and  Epieuras,  who  held  it  to  be  tk 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  who  piaeed 
the  chief  good  in  the  abaence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  b«aonging  to  diScr- 
ent  schools,  who  agreed  that  pun  waa  an  evil,  al- 
thoiuh  not  the  greatest  of  eviu.  Here  eveiythag 
is  taken  fixnn  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  sssa  is 
insensible  to  sonow ;  and  the  doctrine*  of  the  ft- 
ripatetica,  of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyieaaics,  aad  sf 
Ctantor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weigbed 
gainst  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  an  found  vnmting.  Tke 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  hne 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachua,  Antiochas  <t 
Aacalon,  Cameades,  and  Epieuras  w^  vVaovs. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  iiwrth  book,  eUdi 
fbnas  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  tht 
wise  man  is  ahsolately  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
qnietude  (oatsu  .pertMiaMaas).  We  have  fir«  a 
euiicns  classififaHon  of  pertarbatioDs  in  which  tk 
tanas  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  heat  of  othm, 
ate  catefidly  sinalysed  and  defined  aoeoidiag  to  tU 
discipline  of  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few  nanski 
upon  tha  main  proposition,  we  Sad  >  kng  ssaqr  si 
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Aa  ktt  nmu  of  tanqoilluiiig  the  kcait,  and  for- 1 
^Hjiag  it  apinit  the  attacki  S  all  thoae  pnniaDt 
■nd  ilniR*  which  mnst  be  regatded  aa  diwaaea  of 
tin  mind.  Heie  again  the  Stoici,  and  npeeially 
Zua  and  Chiyuppua,  are  chiefly  followed,  althoogh 
Mfenl  hint*  can  be  tnwed  to  Aiiatotle,  Plato,  and 
cren  to  the  Pythagoremna. 

Toe  fifth  book  contain!  a  reply  in  the  afBnnatiTe 
to  the  foation,  whether  Tiitne  is  in  itielf  rafficient 
to  iatnm  hapinneaa,  thoa  eanyins  oat  to  it*  full  ez- 
tat  thegrand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoica  in  oppneition 
t>  the  more  qoalified  riews  of  the  Peripatetic*  and 
AfiHfira.  The  mataiala  for  thii  lection  were 
upplied  by  Plato,  Ariatotle,  Theophiattiu,  Xeno- 
aitH,  SiMaaippa*,  Polemo,  Carneadea,  and  the 
Sttia.    (t.  12,  13,18,27.) 

Ahbongh  each  of  theae  fire  booka  it  complete 
aithm  itMlf  and  independent  of  the  reit,  yet  we 
U  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypotheaii  of  Olivet,  that 
tkey  w«R  drawn  np  and  digested  according  to  a 
Kgdar  and  weU-imagined  j^n,  and  oogfat  to  be 
tjiea  in  connexion  with  aacD  oilier  aa  forming  one 
bnasnion*  whole.  In  Ciet,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
wige  to  one  poinL  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fead  one  positiaii — ^that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  meaos  of  seeming  his  own  happineas.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  nceesssry  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  siamis,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
Vy  which  txanqoiUity  is  scared  away  from  the  ho- 
nua  basom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  foor 
sf  fain,  aie  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
cnsr,  while  joy,  aomw,  lore,  hatred,  with  the 
*hole  anay  of  deaiie*  and  passions  which  ezdte 
•wk  tanmlia,  am  treated  aa  mera  visionaiy  nnsab- 
•imtal  fetBs  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
(onus  exertion  of  his  wilL 

The  Tuscnlan  Dispotations  an  certainly  inferior 
h  Rcondite  learning,  in  sabtle  reasoning,  and  in 
*Uncaiely  finished  composition,  to  the  Academiai, 
the  Be  fUtmt,  and  the  D»  Offidu ;  yet  no  one 
•mong  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deaerredly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  intiadnction  to 
•sdi  stages,  on  aoeoant  of  the  easy,  fiuniliar,  and 
pmpieoaaa  language  in  which  the  ideaa  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
jhscounes  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illastntions,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earner  bards,  are  in  uiemselvea  highly 
ialeresting  to  the  gnunmorian  and  the  historian  of 
litentsie.  Certainly  no  work  haa  ever  been  more 
nthuiiastically,  peniaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Eiaanna,  aiker  aacribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
(ellniee  both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  Us 
eonriction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
hem  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  bis 
&ith  must  have  been  of  the  irnie  quality  with  that 
sf  Abraham. 

Ths  Editio  Prinoeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
I^  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Oering, 
Cnatx,  and  Fribiujr.  foK,  Pari^  about  1471,  fol- 
^ti  by  sevenl  others  in  the  15th  centnry.  Of 
■Mden  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
^^otaining  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
^"^ly  vuned  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
Bm  rapeneded  .I7  those  of  Rath,  Hal  8 vo.,  1 805  ; 
of  OreUi,  including  the  Pamdoxa,  and  enriched 
*{tli  a  collection  of  the  beat  commentaries,  Zuiicb, 
1^  1829;  of  Kahner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835 ;  and  of  Hoser,  Uannov.,  3  vols. 
Sto,  1836-37,   which  ia  the  most  complete  of 
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Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  femiliar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasiouHlly  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  an  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Ctassus,  Hortenaius,  and  Lncullua,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
men  jeu  iT  aprit  ("  Ego  vera,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  viz 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  pnbont,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  praef.),  for  the  proposi- 
tion* an  men  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  an  supported  an  palpo- 
blr  unsatisfoctory  and  illogical,  reiolving  them- 
selvea  into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  ennneiatedfor  demonstration  are,  I.  That 
which  is  morally  fiur  {ri  inKir)  i*  alone  good 
(trfoBir).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i.  ai  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5,  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  ereiy  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
mnst  have  been  written  early  in  n.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  wc  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  &te  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  dittinct  allusion  to  the  De  Clarit 
OnUorUna  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  oiferiiig  now  presented  is  called  a  "  parvum 
opusculum,"  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  Briiha  had  been  prepsired,  it  is 
equally  eertun  that  the  fourth  paradox  bear*  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Craasus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  triflea  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  Pamdoxa  was  print- 
ed along  «-ith  the  De  Offidu,  by  Fast  and  Schiiifer, 
at  Mayenoe,  4ta.,  1 465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Oemshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  die  De  OffieUe,  D» 
Amidtia,  and  De  SauvhUe,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartx,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  jiwaaiam  SeipirmU,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spin,  Venice,  4to.,  1470;  besides  which  then 
an  a  very  great  number  of  other  edition*  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetiel,  8vo.,  Lignitx,  1808,  and  of 
Oemhard,  8vo.,  Leipa,  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  SkneelMle  and  the  De  AmicUia,  the 
latter  the  De  SenediHe,  The  Paradixra  were  pub- 
lished sepantely  by  Boigers,  Svo.,  Leyden,  1836. 

5.  HortauMu  *.  Dt  PIMoeepUa, 

A  dialogne  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensins  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence ;  his  argument*  were  combated 
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by  Q.  liDtaliiu  Catuliu,  L.  Lidniu  Loennni,  Bnl- 
biu  dia  Stme,  Cicero  himtelf^  nid  perfaapt  other 
penonaget.  The  work  wia  compoaBd  and  pob- 
fiihed  B.  c  45,  immediately  liefore  the  Aeadaniica, 
but  the  imaginary  oooTenation  moat  have  been 
auppoMd  to  hare  been  held  at  iome  period  eaiiier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catidna  died.  A 
coniiduable  number  of  unimportant  ftagmenti 
hare  been  prewmd  by  St  Aognitin,  whoae  ad- 
miration i*  ezprened  in  langnaga  profimely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  gnunmaiiana.  Theaa  nm 
been  carcfiilly  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  giren  in  Orelli'l  Cietn,  toL  it.  pt.  iL  pp. 
479—486.  (Cie.  de  Dmm.  iu  1,  TiaaU.  ii.  2.) 
6.  TSmaeiu  t.  De  Unieeno. 
We  poaam  a  fiagment  of  a  tranilation  of  Plato** 
Tinaena,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  aa  we  leam  firam  the  prooemiom.  It 
extcnda  from  p.  2-2,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occaiional 
bhnlu  aa  fiw  a*  p.  M,  and  afibrda  a  cnriona  ape- 
cinen  of  tba  caicleaa  and  inaceatBte  ityle  in  which 
Ciean  wa*  wont  to  repreaent  the  mmning  of  hi* 
Oreek  originala.  It  wa*  6r*t  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynbeym  and  Pannarta,  U71,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venioa,  in  1485.  It 
ia  giTen  in  OnUit  aura,  toL  it.  pt.  ii.  ^  495 
—513. 

7.  Prolagorat  a*  PUtUmt. 
A  translation  of  the  Protagonu  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  thi*  wa*  executed  we  cannot  deter^ 
mine,  but  it  i*  senerally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exeiciee  nndertakan  in  early  youth.  A  few  word* 
Hftm  to  have  been  pieterved  by  Priacian  on  Do- 
natn*,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli'*  CScero,  toI. 
ii.  pt  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  dt  Qf.  iL  24 ; 
QniutiL  x.  6.  {  2.) 

E.  Thsoloot. 
I .  At  Nabira  Deonun  IMiri  I  IT. 
Three  dialogue*  dedicated  to  H.  Bmto*,  in 
which  the  *pecnlatton*  of  the  Epicnraans  and  the 
Stoic*  on  the  exietenee,  attribute*,  and  pnrridenee 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  atated  and  di*ca**ed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  iUuatrated  and  divenified 
by  frequent  reference*  to  the  opinion*  entertained 
upon  dieae  topic*  by  the  mo*t  celebrated  philoao- 
phen.  The  number  of  eect*  and  of  individual* 
enumemted  i*  *a  great,  and  the  field  of  philoaophic 
research  thrown  open  i*  *o  wide,  that  we  can 
•carcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  lecourae 
to  original  eooroes  for  the  whole  mais  of  infbima- 
tion  which  he  lavishes  so  pnfiuely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  aa  were  donbtleas  com- 
piled by  the  precepton  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupil*,  containing  a  Tiew  of  the  tenet*  of 
diftrent  *chool*  presented  in  a  oondenaed  form. 
Be  that  aa  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorona  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  doe*  he  di*pUy  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  livelinei*  and  grnce  more  happily  Mended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  material*  may  have  been  collected 
by  degree*,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
•nape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  thi*  work  wa*  published  immediately  after  the 
Tuaculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
Da  Dnmaimu  (d«  Viv.  ii.  1),  and  that  the  whole 


thna  appeared  in  the  cariy  part  of  it  c  44.  TW 
imaginary  coovnsation  i*  *Bppoaed  to  have  beta 
held  ia  the  preeenoe  af  CSeen,  «Miie»h«»e  abaat 
the  year  bl  a  76,  at  the  houe  of  C  Amdias 
Cotts,  the  pontifex  nuudmo*  (eonaal  a.  c  75),  who 
well  snstain*  the  part  cf  a  New  Aradwaiiisa, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctriaea  af  echtf* 
witkoDt  advmidng  any  dogma  of  kia  •«■,  while 
the  diarinlinw  of  the  Poidi,  mixed  op  kowetg 
with  madi  that  belong*  lather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, i*  developed  with  great  eameataca*  aad 
power  by  Q.  Lacilin*  Balbii*,  tke  papal  ct  Paaar- 
tiua,  and  this  doctrine*  of  the  Oaiden  are  pla^blly 
supported  by  Velleiu*  (trih.  |deb.  a.  c  90),  whs 
oocupie*  himaelf  men  in  ridienting  the  speenlatim* 
of  different  *chool*  than  in  any  lafaaured  defan 
of  thoee  espooaed  by  hhnaell  Aceordingiy,  ia  Ike 
fint  book  he  open*  with  an  attadc  npoo  Hato  and 
the  Stoic* ;  he  then  adverta  briefly  to  tbe  thterie* 
of  no  lea*  than  27  of  the  moat  faiiioaa  philotaphen, 
commencing  with  Thale*  at  Miletaa  and  eadiig 
with  Diogenea  of  Babylon,  dtaracteriaing  thtm,  ia 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  aa  little  aupeiiM*  to  the 
dreams  of  nadmen,  the  bhiea  sf  poela,  or  the 
superstition*  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  tram  this 
motley  crew  to  Epcuru*,  be  preniwmce*  hiai 
wortliy  of  all  pnise,  firM,  becaoae  he  alone  placed 
tha  argament  fat  the  aTistftM*  of  gods  ^cn  its 
proper  aad  only  firm  haaisi — the  belief  iapbattd 
by  nature  in  the  heart*  of  all  mankind  ;  secondly, 
because  ha  assigned  to  them  their  real  attribatei, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy;  repreaentai^  ihos 
as  dwelling  within  thonauvea,  saaceptiblecf  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  a* 
benefits  aad  inflicting  no  evils  on  mem,  b^  St 
object*  of  honour  and  worship  on  aeoomit  of  ihrir 
nssmtial  eneUenoe^  a  series  of  propositions  whick 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
firm,  the  aio^  qfaiikmm,  and  the  witmtml  wrf- 
trnHam  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  oomea  ftnaid, 
takes  up  each  point  in  snrreasinn,  and  ovextans 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  fint  pnres  tkst 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  fiir  the  existcnot 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate ;  secondly,  thai, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  lea  digni- 
fied than  tha  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  the* ; 
and  thirdly,  grsating  these  forms  and  qoalilin, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  lesder 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  boa  whom  thsy 
have  not  received  aad  do  not  hope  to  icceiTC  any 
benefitSL 

The  eeeond  book  contains  an  inveatigatian  of  the 
qaeation  by  Balbn%  according  to  the  pcindpie*  gf 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  heads, 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  natuiCL  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  walck- 
ful  can  of  human  affiiir*  (providence),  which  i*  ia 
reality  included  nadar  the  third  head.  The  «- 
i*tenca  of  god*  i*  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  th* 
nniveral  belief  of  mankind  s  6l  From  the  w^ 
authenticated  account*  of  their  appearaaccs  apoa 
earth  ;  e.  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omen*, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proob  of  de- 
sign, and  of  tha  adaptation  of  means  toa  bmeficnit 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  anangemeats  of  llw 
material  world ;  a.  From  the  nature  A  maa  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution ;  /,  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clcariy  and  ■»- 
equivocally  to  the  establishment  of  a  systna  sf 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  sonevhst 
curious  in  this  place,  since,  if  admitted,  it  woaU 
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It  aaea  desizoj  all  the  preceding  atgnmenta ;  g. 
Vnb  tba  gmdoal  npmid  ptogtenkm  in  the  woriu 
•f  ocBlion,  from  phnti  to  ■nimaU  and  from  the 
knrw  animal*  to  man,  which  lead*  n*  to  infer  that 
the  leriea  aaeendi  fiinm  man  to  beingi  abaolntely 
peftct.  In  tieating  of  the  italun  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— Ood  is  the  Unirerse  and  the  Universe  is  Ood, — 
whence  is  deriTed  the  oonelnsion  that  the  Deity 
BBst  he  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
OMst  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Uniratse 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
laany  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heaTenly  bodies  Then  foUowa  a  curious  digres- 
siaa  on  the  orijpn  of  the  Oreeic  and  Ronmu  Pan- 
theoo,  and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  fijly  of  picturing  to  themselTea  gnda  difiering 
in  shape,  in  iwe,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
then  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  aa- 
cribiiw  to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
nortau  are  agitated.  L.istly,  the  goremment 
aad  proTidanoe  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
eoasideiatiana  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
hting  granted,  it  neoeatarily  follows,  that  they 
Bost  rale  the  world.  (0)  Fram  the  admitted 
troth,  that  all  thing*  ara  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  bat  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
andcrstood,  is  aaothor  name  for  Ood.  (7)  Fram 
the  beaaty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benoTidenoe, 
■anifcsted  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  but 
sectiosi  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effiact ;  the 
ahsaidity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
wisld  was  prodneed  by  a  fortuitous  coneonrs*  of 
atsa*  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  argnments  de- 
mcd  fina  astronomy,  frain  the  strnctnra  of  plants, 
ef  fiahes,  of  tenestial  animals,  and  of  the  hnman 
fame,  fimn  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natnral 
tkeoiogy.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serriceable  to  man  were  made 
bt  his  nse,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  orer  the 
safety  and  wel&re,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  edlectiTely,  but  of  erery  indiridual  member 
of  the  family. 

In  tiie  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  diseonne 
fer  the  parpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  haa  been  adTanoed  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
fecth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  tbot  the 
taaaaninga  employed  by  the  last  speaker  wen  un- 
■stirfWtnry  and  not  oJenlated  to  produce  oonvio- 
tioii.  In  following  his  course  over  the  difierent 
diTtsions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
m  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  eritidsm 
■pea  the  eridence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  seoond  leaves  us  in  igno- 
laaee  of  the  doubts  cast  npon  the  belief  of  a  general 
raiing  Providenoe.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering bow  these  defidendFS  arose;  but  it  has 
heea  cenjeetarcd,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  ssoe  eariy  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  he  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  eaeniea  of  lerealed  religion. 

The  anthoritiea  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
fer  a*  Oey  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
heea,  fee  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
warfcs  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
swartimfs  qnoted,  and  the  leetnres  of  his  distin- 
gaJAild  fiiUower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
wh3*  naiding  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
th*  Shsc  principles  modi  wh  derived  from  Clean- 
I  Ikn,  finm  Chrysippoa,  bom  Antipater  of  Tanos 
I    aad  Cram  Poaidinun*  mft  Msr,  while  in  the  dex- 
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terms  and  subtle  higic  of  Cotta  we  nay  nnquea- 
tionably  tnee  the  master-spirit  of  Cameades  no 
lepiesented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machos.  (Kiihner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  is  included  in  the  oollectian 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cieeio  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  in  2  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [Seeabove,p.  719,K]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  Svo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  pbee,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuaer,  Svc,  Leipa.  1818,  mtist  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best  The  pretended  4th  book  poUished 
by  Ser^phinus  at  Bologna,  Svo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceiv*,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  De  DieinatUm*  JUbri  II. 

This  b  intended  as  a  coatiniution  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  natufall^ 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  die  reality  of  the  science  of 
dirination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrinee  of  the  Stoics  an  defended  by  Q. 
Cioen,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  mrination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
diviiuition  of  Art.  To  the  fint  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  preseiitimenta,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenay,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the -secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  ita  conceptions  in  mophetio  words;  in  the 
second  an  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  sbaghtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  snd  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
stnngh  sights  and  sounds  which  wen  regarded  a* 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  oomins  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  casea  of  fiiilnre  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  on  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  thie  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  gvnersl 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur^ 
ring  helief  of  philosophers,  poets,  ond  mankind  at 
huge.  Hanee  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  oonclnding  that  the  futon  is  nvcaled  to 
us  both  from  within  and  firom  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  firom  the  Qods,  from  Fate, 
or  firom  Nature ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
drcumstanoe  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
bis  purpose  if  he  eonid  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward  the  arguments  of  Cameades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  whieh  it  pretend*  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  eonfnte  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  trae  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorons  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Althongh  many  modem  witten  may  be  and 
probably  an  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  rriigious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceiven  and  the  ignorant  popolace  the  dopea,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  iwtanec,  and  tha 
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•tune  remark  extends  to  all  the  pfiilotophical  writ- 
ings, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  aTowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupnlously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  angury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
£aiid  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
s^wken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  q>pean  to  have  consulted  Chrysippns, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  vsfi)  xcww,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  laboura  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  npl  ftamic^s,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Cameadaa,  and  there  is  a  reference  (iL 
47)  to  Panoetias  also.    (See  KUhner.  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Prineeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Comb.  8vo.,  1 721,  containing 
the  D»  Fata  also,  was  /or  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Bath, 
Hal.  8va,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  auperin- 
tsnded  by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Motor,  Svc, 
FrankiL  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

S.  De  Pato  Liber  Siagnlarii. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  Oe  Natura  Deomm 
and  the  lit  Dhimiiiome  form  the  first  two  parts. 
{D»  Dmm.  iL  1.)  It  is  a  oonfosed  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  moat  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  iu  compatibility  with  firee-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  suted  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
grsoter  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  bdoogs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
"?'<*•»•  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
altbongfa,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
"mpoeition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  inooraphste.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
P°"  •*?»»  »Pon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
ZSi.?^    ,    '"K  "«'g««^  to  the   Stoics— who 

&T".K^  '^'  "■'"™-  '^«  '^y"  «  "^ 

which  «1W  °    r  ^'^•^  «''•  ""■'"«  ^-^x  fro™ 

demies.  «!.'""•  *""'  "Jonved— and  to  the  Aco- 

•»  "no  conceived  that  the  movemcnU  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  indcpendnt  o(  w  st 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  eiteml  eogtnal. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolsmm  if 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  Apiil  ssd 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesnr,  the  spcsken  bni^ 
Cicero  himself  and  Uirtius,  at  that  time  naul- 
elect. 

The  Dt  Faio  has  generally  leen  pabGilMd  sins; 
with  the  Dt  Dimatioae ;  all  the  edition  cf  tk 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  bsk 
remariu  apply. 

4.  Dt  Aaguriit — Atgurtiia, 

Charisiiis  quotes  three  words  from  a  woric  <f 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servios  R&n  sp- 
parently  to  the  same  under  the  latter  dwipuliwi 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Cb- 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  comp.  f.  112;  Serv.  ai  Coy.  Aa. 
T.  737.) 

2.  Spu(cbi& 

In  oratory  Cicero  hdd  a  position  very  difant 
from  that  which  he  oocnpied  in  relation  to  pliV 
sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amoDnt  of  enrtias 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pnnsit  ivspectivdy,  w 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  imfcM 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  origiuJly  vie*- 
ed  by  him  merely  as  an  instnunent  which  aiihi 
prove  useful  in  fitbricating  weapons  fer  the  itriica 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  gracehl  (his  ■ 
his  compositionik  Even  afler  he  had  ieaiiai  u 
prize  more  frilly  the  study  of  mental  scienK,it''u 
legarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pottiae.  ta 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constitnled  the  an 
business  oi  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  thesidrf 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  rattf  ft* 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upes 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  mcar 
trated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  u  the  mrt 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talenta. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  floraiiliist 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  eMwtiv 
which  could  have  witoeased  the  fill  devebpsiail 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  liml  (Af 
years  coriier  public  taste  would  not  have  btrs 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  acconpiak- 
ments,  fifty  years  hiter  the  motive  for  ««*" 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estinatiii;  t» 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attsiaal,  >e 
must  by  no  means  confine  oneelves,  ss  in  ist 
case  of  the  philosophical  woriis,  to  a  ailial  "■ 
amination  of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  «is|W 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  wlikh  ls«y 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  (ssitial 
the  result  gained  is  a  moat  important  eknatn 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orstaoM  »»* 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  i^ 
less,  we  should  nevertbdess  have  been  jatfificd  a 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  nnqnertioDably  w- 
tained  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hcann 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  sSces  ■ 
state  by  the  aid  of  ekiqaence  aksw,  moa  hsn 
been  a  great  orator  ;  while,  on  the  other  hsad,  n 
could  not  have  psDnaancsd  snch  an  opioisa  ^ 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  ontirss. 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  sTritiap,  s»- 
less  we  possessed  the  assursnoB,  thai  ^"SV" 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  Iisl»o««J» 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  HBect  di^M*^ 
This  being  premisni,  vre  may  very  briely  P*"^ 
at  the  roeriu  of  tbeae  works  as  Bteraij  "*(*• 
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tSntu,  atad  tben  consider  tbeir  characterisUn  witb 
lAtmee  to  the  ebu*  to  which  they  MTemlly  be- 
long, ud  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drnsed  ;  as  delibentiTa  or  judicial ;  dcliTcied  in 
the  Mnate,  fiom  the  roatn,  or  before  the  tribunal 
at  a  jndge. 

Erery  one  mnat  at  onoe  be  struck  by  the  ahao- 
lute  onunand  which  Ciceto  bad  orer  the  resources 
s(  his  natin  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
brth  without  an  efibrt  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  snxlained  dignity  of  his  phnueology  is  pre- 
Hned  from  pompona  stiifoeas  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  rivid  imagination,  while  the 
bapPT  Tariety  which  he  eommanicated  to  his 
cadenoea  prerents  the  music  of  his  carefnlly-mea- 
nted  periods  {rom  Billing  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  ia  a  atyk  which  attracts  without 
•tartling,  which  fixes  without  &tiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presenta  •  haippj  medium  between  the 
fiofid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
nwsgre  dryneaa  which  CalTua,  Brutus,  and  tbeir 
foUowen  miatook  ibr  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  Ihi*  beutj,  althoogh  admirably  calculated  to 
pmdnce  a  powerfiil  impreaaion  for  the  moment, 
lows  somewhat  of  ita  charm  as  soon  aa  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  woric  of  art,  the  stnining  after 
cSmI  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  saoificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
Xrnigth;  the  oiator,  passing  into  a  riietorieian, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fimcy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  decUimer  tunrps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpasa- 
ing,  not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  dearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  No  one 
wu  ever  more  thoronghly  Cuniliar  with  the  nar 
tioiial  feelioga  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
coold  avail  himaelf  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
Bot  althoogh  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
otheia,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
■naster  his  ovm.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
f^ical  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
bis  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
ratal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
•peocbes  can  he  ever  forget  himseUl  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  irith  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
tbe  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
any.  The  spirit  of  Action  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
tbe  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tuit  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
tbe  Senate,  viz.  the  fint  against  RuUns,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
Including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Omdida  and  of  the 
'S  Ctodium  et  Curionemj  the  In  Piaonem,  and  the 
^  I'nrincia  OomnlarUmt.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enongh  to  leroark  at  pre- 
■*nt  that  the  6nt  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
toieigeiiciee^  at  periods  when  Ckeio  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  slate,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  coiv 
scious  dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especuilly,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  tnei>e  JPro- 
encKs,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  folse  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  fiulures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  conuption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex> 
amined;  but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene. 
rslly  remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ae- 
quittal  of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  inatance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  wen 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  hod  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  soilia 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession,  became  we  on  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much'  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  befon 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  acta  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  adl-important  What  we  chirHy  admin 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grBco- 
fill  simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
ciicuinstanees  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  witb  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Aluougfa  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assembliea. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  omton  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pr»- 
judices  and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  ekiquence,  will  induce  tkem  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicen  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilinn 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  t«n>  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  comedown 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  waa  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  &r  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  bet 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  adviuitage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  kw,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  ivprosentiiig  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  tkenf 
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■nlTe*.  Not  kai  mmikaUc  k  tlie  ingaaitf  with 
which,  in  the  Moond  addran,  ha  tarn*  tha  table* 
■pon  hii  adTcnuj,  who  had  Mnght  to  exdta  the 
multitude  b;  ■eeaung  Cicero  of  being  a  nppacter 
•f  Sulla,  and  deaum^nUe*  that  RoUn*  wa«  tlw  real 
rartinm  of  the  late  dietator,  lince  certain  rlimee  in 
the  new  rogation  would  hare  tha  efleot  of  ratifying 
•oma  of  hia  moat  obnozion*  acta.  Tha  daCmdrn 
of  the  acheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  deaign, 
and  left  the  oonaul  naater  of  the  fidd,  who  booated 
not  immaonably,  that  no  one  had  erer  caiiied  a 
popolar  aiienibly  man  corapletelf  with  him  when 
aiguing  in  fanmr  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  drrlaiming  agamat  it.  Hia  next  exhi- 
bition waa,  if  poaiible,  Mill  more  namlloo*.  The 
\on  of  public  amniementa  which  haa  alwaya  fDrmed 
a  strong  featara  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gia- 
dually  become  an  engroaaing  peaiion  with  the 
Romana.  At  fint  the  apectatora  in  the  theatie* 
occnpied  the  leat*  withoat  diatinction  of  nmk  or 
ibrtnoe.  The  elder  Seipio,  bowerer,  introdneed  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benchea  in  the  oichea- 
tra  were  leaerred  for  the  aenate;  but,  notwitfaitand- 
ing  the  immenae  influence  of  A&icanna,  the  inno- 
▼ation  Bare  a  heary  blow  to  hi*  popularity.  Ao- 
cordingly,  when  Roeciiis  Otho  cairied  a  law  by 
which  ]dacn  immediately  bdiind  the  aenaton  were 
let  apart  for  the  equeatrian  order,  the  popdace 
were  rendered  furiooi;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
■iter  the  new  regubtion  wa*  pat  in  fbroe,  entered 
the  theatre,  ha  waagreeted  with  a  perfect  atoim  of 
diaappiobation.  The  knigfata  on  the  other  hand, 
ahewed  cTery  inclination  to  rapport  their  bene&etor, 
both  partica  gnw  mora  riolent,  and  a  riot  leemed 
incTitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectator*  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  ne^bour- 
ing  temple,  and  there  ao  wnwgfat  upon  their  fieelinga 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Oth&  Soch  a  nctoty  needs  no  com- 
ment.    The  addreaa  is  unhappily  loat 

In  order  to  aroid  lepetitian,  an  aeoonnt  of  each 
oration  ii  giren  aepontely  with  tha  biography  of  the 
indiTiduat  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  preaenu  a  view  of  all  the  qiecche*  whoa* 
titles  hare  been  preaerred.  As  before,  those  which 
hare  totally  perished  are  printed  in  itaUca ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  anrrive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fngmenU;  those  with  one  ■*teti*k 
are  imperfact,  but  enough  ia  left  to  eaanj  a  dear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  B.  c.  81.    [QuiNcnoR.] 
Pro  Sex.  Rosdo  Amerino,  B.  c  80.    [RoauDS.] 
yra  Maliert  Arretaia.     Befiwa   his  jonmey  to 

Athens.    (Sea  abovet  pw  709,  and  fn  O-em. 

33* ) 

•  Pro  Q.  Roacb  Comoedo,  a.  c.  76.    [Rosciva.] 
tro  AdoUtonUilmi  Skalk,  a.  a  75.     (Sea  Plot. 

Cfe.6.) 

•  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decedeiet,  &  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  a.  c.  74.    (See  pre  OmmL  17.) 

[CLuaNTius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  a.  a,  71,  )nobaUy.  [VARaNiml 

•  Pro  M.  TuUio,  a.  c.  71.    [M.  Tom4o«.J 

Pro  C.  Mustio.  Before  a.  c.  7U.  (See  V*r.  JeU 
il  £3.  Nerer  published,  according  to  Paend- 
Ascon,  in  £3.) 

In  Q.  Caecilinm,  a.  c.  70.    [VaRKU.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  6th  Aognat,  8.  a  70. 
[VuiRai.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  seconda.   Not  delireted.    [Vait- 
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*  Pro  M.  Footeio,  a.  c  69.    [Foirrana.] 

Pro  A.  Caecina,  &  c  69,  pmUily.    [Caacnu.] 

*  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  a.  c.  67.    [Ornoa.] 
Pro  Lege  Mwiilia,  ai  c  66.  [MAWiUim.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Fnndaaio,  a.  c.  66.    [FincsAimn.] 
Pro  A.  Cloentio  ATito,  bl  c  66.    [CLcamra.] 

*  *  Pro  CL  Ifaailio,  bl  c.  65.    [lUmLiDSL] 
TVo  L.  Cbreno,  &  &  65.     (See  Q.  Gc  ^  piM 

COBL  5.) 

*  •  Pro  0.  Comdio. 

[CoKicaLiDa.] 
Pro  CL  Ca^mrmo  Pmme,  a.  c.  64.     [Pna] 
■  *  Oiatio  in  Toga  Canada,  &  c  64.     See  abn, 

p.  711,  b.    [Catiuma.] 

*  ■  Pro  «2.  OdUo,  &  c  64.    [OALLnra.] 
Orationes Conanbiea.  (^if^tt.iLI;  B.c.6a.) 

1.  /a  Smaht,  1st  Jannory. 
*iS.  De   Lege  Agraria,  Oiatio 
prima,  in  scnatu. 
Da   Lege  Agiaria,  OratiD  )  [Rvuna.] 

SBcnnda,  ad  popalom. 
J>e   Leg*  Agraria,  Otatio 
tertia,  ad  populam. 

*  *  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othooe.   [Omo.] 
*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.    [RABtaiua.] 

*  *  5.  I>B  Proscriptarum  Liberis. 

6.  /a  depomamda  Pronmcku      [Catiuka,  fk 

680.] 

7.  In  r^tiliTutn  prima  Oiatio, 

8th  Not. 

8.  M      secunda,  9th  Not.  ^  [CAnuxA.] 

9.  „     teitia, 
10.        „     qoaita,     5th  Dec 

Pro  Mnreaa.    Towards  the  end  of  a.  c  63,  bat 
befcre  10th  Dee:     [Mdbbha.] 

*  *  Contra  Gondonem  Q.  Jlelelli,  3rd  Jan,  a.  c. 

62.      [HBTBILO&] 

Pro  P.  Comelio  SoOa,  K  a  62.    [Sou-a.] 

*  *  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a.  c.  61.    (See  M. 

TuLuua.] 
[Pro  A.  Lidnio  Archia.     OenenDy  aaa^gaed  t* 

&  c  61.    [AacHiAS.]  ] 
Pn  Sdpione  Nesiea,  bl  c,  60.     (Ad  Aft,  n.  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerie  Flaeco,  a  c-  59.     [L.  Flaccd*.] 
Pn  A.  Minmao  Tkurmo,    tthct  defended  in  a.& 

59.     [Thbhmus.] 
Pro  Atdlkt.     Befbn  a.  c  56.     (Pro  Oad.  10.) 

[Rt-rus.] 
Pro  Af.Oupio.    After  a.  c  67.    {Pro  Plaac.  SI.) 
[Poet  Raditom  in  Senato,  6th  Sept.,  a.  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditom  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  a  e. 

57.] 
[Pro  Dome  sua  ad  Pontifiees,  39th  Sept,  ac57.] 
[Oe  Hani^iicnm  Reaponsis,  a.  c  56.1 
Pro  L.  Oa/fmmio  Pi$om  BtHia,  11th  Fek,  a.c 

56.     {Ad  Q.  Fr.  a.  li.  i  6.) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.  Eoriy  in  M■rd^  a.  a  56.  [Saxntn.] 
In  Vatinium  Interrogatio.  Seine  date.  [VATunin.] 
Pn  M.  Cadio  Rofc.    [  Rorua.] 
Pn  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  b.  c  56.    [Balbus.] 
De  Ptorinciis  Consalaribask  a.  c.  56.    [A.  Oa- 

BINIIM.] 

**  De  Reg*  Alexandrino,  aa56.  [A.OAaiiain; 

PTOLBMABaa  AULBm.] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c.  65.    [Piso.] 

*  *  In  A.  Oabinium.    (QnintiL  xi.  1. 1  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Phmdo,  a  c  65.    [PLANcaua] 
Pro  Oammio  Gallo,  a  C.  55.     [OALLUa] 

Pro  a  Rabirio  Poatomo,  a  c  54.    [RAataiv* 
PoeruMva] 

*  *  Pro  Vatinio,  a  0.  54.    [VATtNloa] 
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CICERO. 
'PnU.  Acmilio  Scum,  b.  a  54.     [Sbadkui.] 
iV>  Onm  ia  Saotto,  ■.  c.  M.    (Ad  Fam.  i.  9. 

17) 
Pn  Drmt,  a.  c.  54.  {Ai  Alt.  k.  15.)  [Dbosos.] 
Pn  C.  Mmm,  ■.  a  54.  {Ad  AU.  it.  15.)   [Mu- 

Muai) 
Dt  Aatawmi  Qtiua  eamira  Imlentmaalm.    (Ad 

Ml.ir.lk) 
**I>aAanaliena  Milonu  Intanwitio^  KC.59k 

[Uiuk] 
PtD  T.  Annio  MOona,  a.  c.  53,    [Mua] 
PnM.S*iffiio,    Twooisaook.    a.cSi.  [Sai>- 
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1 
Cmm  T.  MamcHum  Plamam,    In  Dec.  B.  c.  52. 

{hnAdFam.  niL  3,  PUIap.  H.  4 ;  Dim  Cua. 

iL55.) 
PnCSmKO)  /MoMlo,  &  a  50.  {Ad  Famu  iii.  10.) 
[Pro  H.  Mimillis  &  c  47.    [M,  Marcsllu&J  ] 
Pn  Q.  Ligiria,  a.  a  46.    [(^  Lioaiuds.] 
Fn  Rcgc  Deiotsra,  &  c  45.    [Duotakus.] 
IM  Pad,  in  Sen^   17  Uucb,  n.  c.  44.    (Dion 

CuL  xiiT.  6&,) 

h  Tin  be  Men  from  ika  mailM  nttaclMd  to  the 
Ontimtf  in  the  abora  luU  that  doubt*  an  enter- 
Uined  with  lepud  to  the  geniiinrnma  of  thoea 
PmArekia,  Pott  Reditam  in  Senato,  Pro  Domo 
■a  id  PontiScea,  Da  Hanupicum  Reipouii,  Pn 
AL  Uanella  An  aooonnt  of  the  oontroTeray  with 
Rgui  to  theie  ii  given  under  M.  Mabcklluk. 

The  foUoving  an  nnivenallj  allowed  to  be  ipu- 
rim,  ud  iherafora  hare  not  been  admitted  into 
tkacatalagne: 
["Reiponiio  ad  Orationcm  C.  SalliutU  Ciiipi.*' 

[SjiLLumoa.] 
Oniio  ad  Populmn  at  ad  Eqoltei  anteqnam  iret  in 

exilinm. 
£t»t<ila  1.  Dedamatio  ad  Octanannm. 
(>ntia  edTemu  Valerinm. 
Ontio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Prinoepa  of  the  Oiationi  i*  probably 
tlat  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
l^nnuti,  fiiL,  nnder  the  inipection  cf  Andrew, 
Miop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  wai  printed  in 
Ike  mat  year  at  Vanioe,  by  Valdaifar;  and  a 
>)>ud  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambeigan,  both  in 
Uio;  beade*  which  there  i*  a  fourth,  in  very 
uoeiit  chanetera,  without  date,  name  of  place 
f  printer,  which  many  bibliographer*  believe  to 
Ik  the  eariiett  of  all.  The  moat  naefnl  edition* 
•n  thoM  of  Jo.  Roigny,  foU  Pari*,  1 536,  contain- 
ing *  complete  collection  of  all  the  oommentarie* 
vliich  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Oraenn*, 
3  toIl  in  6  nut*,  Anuterdam,  1695--1699,  fomi- 
ixg  part  of  the  •etie*  of  Variorum  Cla**ic*  in  Sra, 
iwl  compiiung  among  other  aid*  the  note*  of 
Huntini  and  Lambinu*  entiie ;  to  which  we  may 
•dd  thatof  Kloti,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  Tola.  8to^  with 
ciedlent  intndnction*  ami  annotation*  in  the  Oer- 
nu  language.  The  be*t  edition  of  each  apeech 
•riU  be  aotioed  when  diaconing  the  apeeoh  itiell 

3.   CoRBXaPOHDXHCX. 

Cicero  during  the  moit  important  period  of  hi* 
life  muntained  a  ck>*e  correepondence  with  Attica*, 
"^  with  a  wide  circle  of  litenuy  and  political 
■noid*  and  connexion*.  Copie*  of  theae  letter* 
^  not  aeem  to  have  been  •y*teniaticaUy  preserred, 
ud  to  late  a*  &  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
Moi  fiinaed,  although  Tiro  wa*  at  that  time  in 
("aiftiion  of  about  eereaty,  which  he  i*  *uppo*ed 


to  faa*a  paUi*had  with  large  addition*  after  the 
death  of  hi*  patron.  {Ad  AU.  zri.  5,  oomp.  ad 
Fam.  zTi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upward*  of 
eight  hundnd,  nndonbtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  (pace  of  26  yean,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  "EpiitoUmm  ad  Familiarea  a.  Epiatolamm 
ad  Diveno*  Libri  XVI,"  title*  which  Lave  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for. 
ma  convey*  an  inaccurata  idea  of  the  contenta, 
and  the  lattar  i*  bad  Latin.  The  voloma  containa 
a  ierie*  of  436  epi*tle*,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congiatulation  to  Pompey  on  hi*  uiccc**  in  tha 
Mithridatie  war,  written  m  the  oonne  of  b,  a  62, 
and  tatminating  with  a  note  to  Caa*iui,  de*patehad 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  b.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidua  had  been  declaied  a  pnUic  enemy  by 
the  aenate,  in  conaequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  thoae  addre**ed  to  the  *ame  individual*, 
with  their  repliea,  where  theie  eziet,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  u>e  teat. 
Thn*  the  whole  of  thoaa  in  tha  third  book  ara 
addrea*ed  to  Amu*  Puleher,  hi*  predeceaeor  in  tha 
government  of  Cilicia ;  thoae  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Teientiat  thoae  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  thoia  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpiciu*,  Harcellua,  and  Figului,  with 
repliea  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
thoea  in  the  eighth  ara  from  M.  Caelin*  Rufu*, 
moit  of  them  tnuumittad  to  Cicero  while  in  hi* 
province,  containing  full  particular*  of  all  the  poU> 
tical  and  eocial  go*«ip  of  the  metnpoli*. 

2,  **  Epielolaxum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVL"  A  aerie*  of  396  epi«tle*  addreaaed  to 
Atticn*,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  year* 
B.  c  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  alter  tha 
end  of  &  c  63,  and  the  laat  in  Nov.  B.  c.  44.  {Ad 
AU.  ztL  15.)  They  are  for  the  moat  pait  ia 
chronological  order,  although  diilocation*  oeeoi 
ben  and  then.  Occaaionally,  copie*  of  letter*  !»■ 
ceived  from  or  lent  to  other* — from  Caeaar,  Antany« 
Balbu*,  Hirtioi,  Oppina,  to  Dolabella,  Plancua,  &C., 
an  included;  loid  to  the  16th  of  the  laat  book  no 
lea*  than  (iz  an  aubjoiaed,  to  Plancu*,  Capito,  and 
Cnpiennio*. 

S.  "  £pi*toIazmn  ad  Q.  Fratnm  Libri  III." 
A  aerie*  of  39  epietlaa  addre**ed  to  hi*  brother, 
the  fint  written  in  b,  c.  59,  while  Quinto*  wa* 
atill  propraetor  of  Aua,  oontuning  an  adminbla 
Bummary  of  the  dutie*  and  obligation*  of  a  provin- 
dal  governor;  the  laat  toward*  the  end  of  &  c  54. 

4.  We  find  in  moct  edition*  "  £pi*talanim  ad 
Bmtnm  Liber,"  a.aeriea  of  eighteen  epistle*  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caeaar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Bnitu*,  liz  from  Brutu*  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutu*  to  Atticu*.  To  the«e  an  added 
eight  mon,  fir»t  publithed  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutu*,  three  from  Brutu*  to  Cicero. 
The  genuinene**  of  the*e  two  book*  ha*  proved  a 
fruit&l  eource  of  eontroverey,  and  the  queation 
cannot  be  lud  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  at 
though  the  majority  of  acholai*  incline  to  believe 
them  qiuriona.    [Baurug,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collection*  of  lettera 
by  Cicero  an  quoted  by  varioua  author*  and  gram- 
marian*,  but  Uttle  ha*  been  preserved  except  the 
namea.  Thu*  we  can  trace  that  then  muat  have 
once  existed  two  book*  to  Comeliu*  Nepos,  tliree 
book*  to  Caeaar,  three  hooka  to  Panaa,  nine  book* 
to  llirtiu*,  eight  book*  to  M.  Brutu*,  two  book*  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvu*, 
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mote  than  nne  book  to  Q.  Axioai  iingle  lettm  to 
M.  Titiniui,  to  Onto,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  *>Epi>tolB  ad  Pompeinm,"  a  lengthened 
nairatm  of  the  erent*  of  hu  eonsuUhip.  ( Aieon. 
orf  Orat  pro  Pbtm.  e.  Si,  pro  ShU.  e.  24.) 

NotwithManding  the  manilbld  attiactions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cieero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taite,  the  hiitorian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
•tadent  of  haman  natnre,  would  willingly  reaign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprired  of  the  Epistlei. 
Greece  can  famish  ni  with  more  profmnd  philoao- 
phy,  and  with  (nperior  oratory ;  bat  the  amaent 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  snpply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regaid  them 
aa  mere  q>eciniens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conTenational  tone  of  fiuniliar  erety-day  life 
m  its  most  graeefbl  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  appbmae  aa  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  coached 
in  all  the  stiff  ocnrtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  soaroe*, 
which  they  snpply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution daring  its  last  straggles,  aflbrding  a  deep 
insiffht  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders,— or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himseIC  unlocking  aa  they  do  the  most  hidden 
apcrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  m  their  contents  would  be  to  ainlyie  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epiatalae  ad  Fami- 
Kara  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannarts  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typograpben  in  1 469,  foL, 
nnder  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spim. 

Editions  of  the  ^oinlolat  ad  AUiemm,  ad  M. 
Brutum,  ad  Q.  Fratran,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  and  at  Venice 
by  NicoL  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  token 
from  diflerent  MSS.,  and  bibliogiaphen  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  fallows  the  MS.  oopy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manntius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Sehilti,  6  vols. 
8va.,  HaL  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
EpisUes,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illostntod  with  explanatoiy 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  tnuisla- 
tion  into  French  of  the  letten  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
pult,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  Oerman  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland.  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vola 
8vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cioero  in  tdnai 
Jirif/en,  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  PoincAL  WoRKt. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  stndie* 
under  Archiiis,  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment b(!long  to  his  earlier  yean ;  they  must  be 
regarded  ns  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  nmnwment,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  reputation. 
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1.  **  Venm*  Homnia.  Tnndstiesn  fioa  H«- 
mer.  (See  d*  Piii.  v.  18.)  The  Bnea  wUck  an 
found  <fe />m«.  iL  30,  TWai&aL  iii.  26, 9, 4r  Hs.  v. 
18 ;  Angustin,  de  Gv.  Dei,  v.  S,  aBoutaig  is  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  hdd  as  spttiif  iifc 

2.  *  Arati  Pkaaamaia. 

3.  **  Artdi  Pngmodiat, 

Aboat  two-thirds  of  the  former,  anomtiag  to 
upwards  of  five  haodred  hexameter  linea,  of  whkk 
470  are  nearly  continaoua,  have  bi 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the 
The  tnuishitioa  is  fiir  the  most  part  very  < 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  originaL  Both  [ 
juvelinc  efforts,  although  subaeqnnitly 
and  embellished.  (Da  tfaU  Dear,  iu  41,  cospL 
ad  AU.  a.  I.)    [Aaarin,  Avintos,  QMBMam- 

CDd.] 

4.  *  *  Altfomm.    CajritoUnoa  (CtrJitm.  S)  ■(» 

tions  a  poem  nndar  this  name  aacribed  to  Oem^ 
of  which  nearly  two  linea  are  qneted  by  Nooiab 
(a.  n  PramoM.) 

l^STJS.'Capi'^^'^ 

7.  **  timom.  Four  hexameter  linea  m  pna* 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  sabject  «f 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Soetaniss^  (  FsL 
TtroLb.) 

8.  **Mtariiu.  Written  befete  the  year  B.C. 
82.  (/Xi/^.  L  1;  Vdl.  Pat.ii.26.)  A  sporhed 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  linea,  deacrihing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marias  and  interpictod  ky 
him  OS  an  omen  of  saccesa,  ia  qaolcd  in  ii 
Dhinatiomt  (L  47),  a  single  line  in  the  dt  Lifbm 
(LI),  and  another  by  Isidoma.  {jOrig.  zix.  I.) 

9.  *  Tie  Asiw  m  Omtalala  gaUM.  (Seen  wnle 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  firat  in  Onik 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  Jsm^ 
^c.6Q{adAtL  i.  1),  and  soon  afierwaids  a Latia 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  wookl  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fir^ment  consisting  of  sevcaty- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  aeeoad  beak 
in  the  de  Dimuliome  (L  11-13),  three  linea  bnm 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  S),  and  mt 
verse  by  Nonius.  (•.  v.  Ettmba  ) 

10.  **  De  men  TemporUme.  We  i 
by  Cioero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  a  c.  54(adi 
L  9),  that  he  had  written  three  booka  in  vene 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  aa  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  aoeonnt  of  his  exile,  hia  aufleiiugs, 
and  his  recall — ^the  whole  being  probably  a  coo- 
tinuation  of  the  piece  laat  mentioned.  Poor  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1. 1  24,  ix, 
4.  g  41),  one  of  which  is,  "  Cedent  ama  togat 
eoneedat  laurea  linguae,"  and  the  other,  the  ■>■ 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  oa  from  Jovenal  (x. 
122),  "  0  fortunatam  satam  me  oonsale  Rianam." 

11.  *  *  TameUutu.  An  elegy  upon  aoBe  un- 
known theme.  One  Une  and  a  word  are  fcond  ia 
the  commentary  of  Servins  on  ViigiL  (BeL  L  5&) 

12.  *  *  IMU»*  Joatlarv.  Our  aoqnaintaaee 
with  this  is  derived  solely  6om  Quintilian  (viii.  S. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  panning  couplet  as  the  weeds 
of  Cioero  "  in  quodam  joculari  libello." 

IS.  fVmd'w  Glamaa.  Plntaidi  tells  as  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  Httle  poem  ia 
tetnuneten  with  the  above  title.  The  sabject  is 
unknown.    (Plut  de.  2.) 

14.  Bpigmmma  m  Ttroaoa.  Mentioned  by 
Plinv.   (Bp.  vii  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  ihigniento  of  Cicen  ate 
given  in  their  moat  accurate  fi>nn,  with  oscfol  ia- 
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htitctmy  notiea,  in  the  edition  of  the  irliote 
wsriu  by  Nobbe,  1  ml.  4to.,  Leipx.  18*27,  and 
again  with  aome  impmreinenta  by  Orelli,  tdL  it. 

i.  HisToucu.  AND  Miscnu-Amops  Works. 

1.  *  *  /V  mm  GnaSiu  a.  Mtontm  Omsiliorwn 
ErpmUo.  We  find  from  Aaconiua  and  St.  Angna- 
tia  tlitt  Cieera  paUiahed  a  woric  nnder  aome  auch 
title,  in  jnatificatian  of  hia  own  poli^,  at  the 
poiod  when  be  feared  that  he  might  loae  hia  elee- 
tioB  liir  the  conaobhip,  in  conseqnence  of  the  op- 
pMtun  and  intrigne*  of  Cnusua  and  Caesir.  A 
tew  aenteneea  only  remain.  (Aacon.  ad  Oral,  n 
Tag.  Omd. ;  Angnatin.  e.  Julian.  Pdag,  t.  5 ; 
Frailo,  £».  EloaU.) 

2.  Dt  Omadaia  (irtpl  rqr  irmrttas).  The  only 
pinljliiatarieal  work  of  Cicero  waa  a  commentary 
m  hia  own  conanlship,  written  in  Oieek  and 
finiahed  before  the  month  of  Jnne,  &  c,  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  haa  been  aaved.  (Ad  Att,  ii 
) ;  Plot  Giei.  8 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xln.  21 ;  eomp.  ad 
Pam.  1.  12.) 

3.  Dt  Laud*  Onaarii.  It  ia  clear  from  the 
comnwncement  of  a  letter  to  Atticna  (iv.  5  ;  10th 
Apiil,  a  c  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
fBittphlet  in  ptaiae  of  Caeaar.  He  doea  not  giro 
tke  title,  and  waa  eridently  not  a  little  aahamed  of 
hia  pofonnance. 

i.**  M.  Colo  a.  Lw  Af.  Cakmu.  A  innegy- 
nt  npon  Cats,  coropoaed  aAer  hia  death  at  Utica 
in  a.  c.  46,  to  which  Caeaar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Aatiado.  [Cauar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
WDRJa  only  remain.  {Ad  AU.  ziL  40  ;  OelL  xiii. 
19;  Macnb.  tl  2;  Pritekai.  z.  3,  p.  485,  ed. 
Krehl) 

5.  £aaf  Pordde.  A  panegyric  on  Poreia,  the 
■later  «f  H.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitna  Aheno- 
harbaa,  written  in  B.C  45,  aoon  after  her  death. 
(ii  Alt.  xm.iT,lfi.) 

6.  *  *  Otamomica  ex  XetiopioiUt.  Probably  not 
•a  much  a  cloae  tranalation  aa  an  adaptation  of  the 
tmtiie  of  Xenophon  to  the  wanta  and  habita  of 
the  Itomans.  It  waa  compoaed  in  the  year  &  c. 
iO,  or  in  79,  and  waa  dirided  into  three  booka, 
tie  aigmsenta  of  which  hare  been  preaerred  by 
Seniua.  The  fint  detailed  the  dntiea  of  the  mia- 
treaof  a  honaehold  at  home,  the  aecond  the  dutiea 
of  the  maater  of  a  honaehold  out  of  doon,  the 
third  waa  upon  agricnltuie.  The  moat  important 
fiagnienta  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
hooki  of  Colmnella,  t>hich  together  with  thoae 
deiircd  from  other  aootcea  haro  been  carefully 
ralWted  by  Nobbe  {fiicerxtna  Opera,  Leipzig, 
'827),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli'a  Cicaro,  Tol.  ir. 
Pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  I  43 ;  Cic 
*  Of.  iL  24.) 

7.  Chorographia.  Priaclan,  according  to  the  text 
iBnally  receiT«l(zTil  6),mentiona  "Chorographiam 
CieMomanam,"  but  the  moat  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
■nppoaca  **  ortfaographiam''  to  be  the  true  reading, 
*hile  othera  aubatitute  "  chronographiam."  If 
"disngnphia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
gnphical  work  in  which  Cicero  waa  engaged  &  c. 
S9,  a>  we  read  in  letteri  to  Atticua.  (iL  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admmaida.  A  aort  of  commonplace  book  or 
>f^a  of  cnriona  fteta  referred  to  by  the  elder 
I^y.  (H.  N.  zzu.  8, 28,  eomp.xziz.  16,  Til  2, 

It  ii  doubtful  whether  worka  nnder  the  follow- 
iag  titlea  woe  ever  written  by  Cicero : — 
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1.  Dt  OrdugmjMa.  2.  Dt  n»  MUUari.  3. 
St/mmfma.  4.  Dt  Numtrota  Oratiomt  ad  Tiromm. 
5.  Orpiau  a.  dt  Adoltmxnie  Sludioto.  S.  DeM&- 
morta.  Any  trneta  which  hara  been  paUiahed 
from  time  to  time  under  the  abore  titlea  aa  wotka 
of  Cicero,  auch  aa  the  /)>  Aa  MUUari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editiona,  are  nnqueationably 
apnrioua.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Caialog.  Cod,  Am- 
6ro«.  d. ;  Bandini,  Caialog.  BiiL  LaursiU.  iiL  p. 
465,.  and  Sup^.  ii.  p.  381 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Lot.  i. 
p.  21 1 ;  Orelli,  CSoarom  C^gera,  toL  ir.  pt.  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Prinoepa  of  the  collected  woika  of 
Cicero  waa  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Mina- 
tianuB,  4  Tola,  fol.,  1498,  and  reninted  with  a  few 
changea  due  to  Budaeua  by  Bodina  Aaeenaiua, 
Paria,  4  Tola.  foL,  1511.  Aldua  Mannthu  and 
Naugerioa  pnbliahed  a  complete  edition  in  9  Tola, 
fol.,  Vcnet.,  1519 — 1523,  which  aerred  aa  the 
model  for  the  aecond  of  Aacenaiaa,  Paria,  1522,  2 
or  4  Tola.  foL  None  of  the  aboTa  wen  deriTed 
from  MS.  authoritiea,  but  were  merely  copiea  of 
Tariona  earlier  impreauona.  A  gradual  prqgreaa 
towarda  a  pnie  text  ia  exhibited  in  thoae  which 
fidlow:— CVatewfer,  Ba<a  1528,  2  Tola,  fol.,  cor. 
reeted  by  Bentiniia  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
fftniagiut,  Baail.  1534,  4  Tola.  foL ;  JnUa,  Yen. 
1534 — 1537,  4  Tola.  foL,  an  entirely  new  reoenaion 
by  Petm*  Victorina,  who  deToted  hia  attention 
eapeeially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epiatlea  firom  the 
Medioewi  MSa ;  Cbr.  Stepiaiuit,  Paria,  1555,  4 
Tola.  foL,  containing  many  new  readinga  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  DhngauM  iMnMua,  Lutet.  ap. 
Bemardnm  Turriaanimi,  1566,  4  Tola.  foL,  with  on 
ample  commentary, — in  erery  reapect  more  worthy 
of  praiae  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greateat  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Griifo-,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1 6 1 8,  4  Tola,  fol.,  including  the  colUtiona 
of  aundry  German,  Belgian,  aiid  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  meaaure  by  Jae.  Oronomiit,  Lug, 
Bat.  1691,  4  Tola.  4to.,  and  by  Piriiuyiiu,  Amat. 
WeUtein.  1724,  2  vola.  fol.,  or  4  Tola.  4to.,  or  12 
Tola.  8to.,  which  comprefaende  alao  a  large  collection 
of  notea  by  earlier  acholara ;  Olivet,  OeneT.  1 743 — 
1749,  9  Tola.  4ta,  with  a  commentary  **  in  uaum 
Delphini,"  Tery  frequently  reprinted  ;  Emetli, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  Tola.  Bto.,  in  7  porta, 
immeoautably  aaperior,  with  all  ita  deCacta,  to  any 
of  ita  predeceaaora,  and  atiU  held  by  aome  aa  the 
atondard;  Sdkutz,  Lipa.  1814—1823,  20  Tola., 
amall  8ra,  in  28  porta,  with  naeful  prolegomena 
and  aummariea  prefixed  to  the  Tariona  worica.  The 
email  editiona  printfed  by  JSbertr,  Amat.  1684 — 
1699,  II  Tola.  12mo.,  by  /Wia,  Ohag.  1749,  20 
Tola.  16mo.,  and  by  Bartou,  Paiia,  1768,  14  Tola. 
12mo.,  are  much  eateemed  on  account  of  their 
neatneea  and  accuracy. 

AU  othera  mnat  now,  howeTer,  giTe  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Tunc  1826—1837,  9  Tola.  8to,  in 
13  porta.  The  text  haa  been  icTiaed  with  great 
induatry  and  judgment,  and  ia  aa  pure  aa  our  pre- 
aent  reaoureea  can  render  it,  while  the  Tainable 
and  well-arranged  aelection  of  readinga  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  pnge  enable  the  achoUir  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himael£  There  ia  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  thia  want  ia  in  aome  degree  aop. 
plied  by  an  admirable  "  Onomaaticon  Tulliannm," 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forma  the  three  concluding  Tolumea. 

The  aerenth  Tolome  containa  the  Scholiaataupon 
Cicero,  C.  Marin*  Victorinua,  Rofimia,  C.  Jaliot 
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Victor,  Boethlns,  Fsroniai  Euksiiu,  AieaDiiu 
Pedianoi,  Scholia  Bobieiuw,  Scbuiait*  OronoTi- 
■nui. 

6.  Q.  Tdlliiw  Ckbbcs  ion  of  Na  3,  wat  bom 
abont  B.  c.  1 02,  and  waa  adneatod  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  oialor,  whom  ha  acoompanied  to 
Athens  in  B.  c  79.  (A)  Fit.  v.  1.)  In  B.  a  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  B.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  serrioo  in  the  dty 
had  expired,  he  sncoeeded  L.  Flaocns  aa  gorenior 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  dur'ng  his  administration  gare  great 
ofienee  to  many,  both  of  the  Oneks  and  of  his 
own  coontiyiDen,  by  his  viobnt  temper,  ungnaided 
langnage,  and  the  corruption  of  his  fsvourite  fieed- 
man.  Statins.  The  mutmura  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcos  tluit  celebrated 
lettei  {ad  Q.  A-.  L  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  &nlta  and  of  the  nn&rouiable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifiottioni,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
piorinciBl  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  b.  c, 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citixens  {pra  SeiL  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  diminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Chuidius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (odAU. 
iii.  17],  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mofaa  led  on 
by  the  deniagognes.  {Pro  Sut.  35.)  In  B  a  55 
he  was  appointed  le^tus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Ncrvii.  (a  c  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aunm- 
Cttleius  Cotta,  bis  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburones  and  other  trilM 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffenng  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  btjd  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander,  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  24,  &c.) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  B.  c  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountoineeis  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  npon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AU. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  moat  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(u.  c.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  tbe  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caoar. 
(B.  c.  47.)  {Ad  .,!«.  xL  6,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  B.  c. 
43,  when  ho  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs, 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation, 
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was  an  aaphant  to  literary  &■»  alus  and 
Cicero  oonsideTed  him  superior  to  hiaisiJL  (JU  (^ 
A*.  iiL  4.)  Tha  {set  of  his  having  usapssri  fav 
ttagediea  in  sixteen  days,  even  althoogh  the  j  asy 
have  been  mere  translationa,  does  not  impms  is 
with  a  hidi  idea  cf  tha  probable  qaaKty  s(  Us  |m- 
dnctions  {ad  Q.  Fr,  iii.  5);  bat  we  possess  ao  ifs- 
dmans  of  his  powers  in  tUs  departasst,  with  tks 
exception  of  twenty-four  *■«■»"■«'»"  on  the  taebs 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  Isrc  <( 
women,  not  very  eomplimentary  to  the  wa.  (i» 
Oulog.  LaL  v.  41,  iii.  88.)  In  prose  ac  han  sa 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  Ik  Pttibam  Cat- 
ninlmt,  m  which  he  givea  him  vary  snmd  sdiici 
as  to  the  beat  method  of  attaining  lua  alqsct 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pompmia,  astsr  <( 
Attieas ;  bat,  from  incompatilnlity  of  tsmpsr,  liar 
union  was  singularly  osbappy.  Ai  an  exanpls  «f 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  aisy  nfs 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticoa  (v.  I),  whkh  ■>» 
tains  a  most  graphic  and  '""""g  deacriplioo  if  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  hifi 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  &  C  iv.  20;  DiinCsss, 
xL  7,  xlviL  10.) 

7.  M.  TcLUUs  Ciena,  only  son  of  ths  sfsMr 
and  his  wifo  Termtia,  was  bom  in  the  yssr  b  c 
6.5,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  {ad  AU.  l  2),  la 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C  Mardus  Ffslsi 
wen  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  ipsksa  d, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affictiiB,  ia 
the  letters  of  his  fother,  who  watched  over  Us 
education  with  the  moat  earnest  caie,  sad  aait 
him  the  companion  of  bis  journey  to  Cilicia.  (ac 
51.)  The  antanm  after  ibeir  anival  he  aisiot 
along  with  hia  school-feUow  and  ooosin,  Qsolss, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  {ad  AU.  v.  17), 
while  tha  proconsnl  and  hia  legati  were  pnatcaOsg 
the  war  against  the  higfalander*  of  AmiuMa  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  a  c  50,  ass  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpioam  ia  tks 
course  of  Mareh,  B.C.  iS  {ad  Att.ix.  6,  Uyidf 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  ovn  is  Orm 
and-joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  n*^^ 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gsiaisf 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  frtia  the  ahsls 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  diqilayed  ia  ubtirf 
exercises,  and  by  tha  steadineu  with  wUck  W 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  liie.  (A  Of  a- 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  Roaised  st 
Brundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caerar  tas  tks 
East  {ad  Fam.  ziv.  W,  ad  An.  a.  18),  wssdMM 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c  46),  along  with  yog 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caeaius,  to  fill  the 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum 
following  spring  (a  c 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part 
against  his  former  friends.  He  ms,  ^,**^ 
persuaded  by  hia  fother  to  ahaadoo  this  iU-jadH 
project  {ad  Alt.  xu.  7),  and  it  was  detensiae* 
that  be  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  that  ipaf 
cute  his  studies,  along  with  several  persoas  if  ^kis 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distuginiM 
fiuuilies  of  Rome.  Here,  although  pro%idrf  «•>■ 
an  allowance  upon  the  moat  liboal  scale  {ad  M- 
xil  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extniaptf 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  raid,  by  a  rhctsnaa 
named  Ooi]paa.  The  young  men  leeiu  Is  !■•< 
been  tooch^  by  the  remonstnacca  ef  Ckos  sn 
.\tticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tin  {ad  P^ 
xvi  21 ),  expresses  great  shame  and  soma  (w  sa 
post  misconduct,  givii^  an  account  at  the  ■■* 


in  M.  Caeaius,  to  All  tac  tarn 
1  {ad  Fam.  xiiL  11),  sad  d» 
a.  45)  expressed  a  sinag  wiit 
1  and  take  part  in  Ike  «sr 
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tint  of  hk  nionned  mod*  of  life,'  and  diligent  ap- 

fEeMioD  to  philoMiiiliy  under  Cntippoi  of  H jtilene 

— i»H»iimit»timi»  eonfimed  hf  tlie  teetimony  of 

niiaoe  indindnala  who  Tinted  him  at  that  period. 

(Ad  AU.  m.  16,  XT.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xn.  1,  adFam. 

vi.  16.)     After  the  death  of  Caeur  he  wa*  raiaed 

to  the  laak  of  military  tribune  by  Bratoi,  gained 

orcr  the  legion  conunanded  by  L.  Piio,  the  lienr 

tmant  of  AJatonina,  defeated  wid  took  priioner  C. 

Aatoniiu,  and  did  ranch  good  •errioa  in  the  eonne 

of  the  Uacedonian  campaign.     When  the  lepabli- 

cu  snny  waa  broken  np  by  the  rant  at  Philippi, 

he  joined  Sezt.  Pompeini  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 

Tintige  of  the  amneaty  in  faTDor  of  ezilee,  which 

ibrnwd  tme  of  the  tetina  of  the  conrention  between 

that  chief  and  the  ttiiunriri  when  they  oondnded 

a  ihoct-UTed   peace  (a.  c.  39),  ictunied  to  the 

metnpolia.     Here  he  Ured  in  letiieniant  and  ob- 

Kuiity,  mitil  Octanaiuii,  touched  pertiape  with 

icnone  on  aeeonnt  «(  hi*  former  treachery  to  the 

iunily,  caneed  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 

of  aqgun,  and  after  hi*  final  ruptare  with  Anto- 

nj,  ammed  him  a*  hi*  eolleagoe  in  the  oonaul- 

liif.  (bl  C  30,  from  1 3th  Sept.)     By  a  *ingular 

(oincidenca,  the  deapntch  annooncing  the  capture 

of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  wai  immediately  fol- 

Iswed  by  hi*  death,  wa*  addieeaed  to  the  new 

emsol  in    hi*  official    capacity,   and   thu*,  *ay* 

Ptataich,  **  the  divine  justice  reaerred  the  eom- 

fktion  of  Antony'*  puniahment  for  the  hou*e  of 

Cicen,"  for  the  arrind  of  the  intelligence  wa*  im- 

■aediaiely  followed  by  a  deem  that  all  (tatue* 

and  monument*  of  Antony  *hoald  be  deetroyed, 

nd  that  no  indiTidnal  of  that  fiunily  thould  in 

IJBM  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marco*.   Middleton 

h**  Ulen  into  the  mi*take  of  *uppo*ing  that  the 

nctoiy  thus  announced  wa*  the  battle  of  Actium, 

hat  thi*  waa  fought  about  elcTcn  month*  beibn 

the  erent  in  qoeation.    Soon  after  the  termination 

>f  his  office,  Cicero  wa*  nominated  gOTcmor  of 

Alia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 

hesr  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  wa*  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  hare  appeared  on  the  page  of 
^^orj  had  it  not  been  for  toe  &me  of  his  &&er  ; 
snd  that  Dune  prored  to  a  certain  extent  a  miafor- 
tpna,  since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious  {allies  and  Tiers  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  Ulustrious  parentage. 
.Uthoogh  natnrally  indolent  (ad  Alt  tI.  1),  the 
adrsntages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  toe  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  efiatles  which  have  been  preeerved 
{ad  Fam.  zri.  21,  25),  which  proTe  that  the  praise 
hestowed  on  his  compoeitions  by  hi*  fikther  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  {ad  Att,  xit.  7. 
'/■  17),  while  hi*  merit*  a*  a  soldier  seem  nnque*- 
I^HMhlc.  Etou  the  etories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
jastify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
Ift  of  whom  record*,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
™t  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  ^a^t,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
'*'fd,  be  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippo,  an  anecdote 
*^di  Middleton,  who  is  deteimined  to  see  no 
Bolt  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Ciceio,  oddly 
onough  quotes  a*  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
•pint. 

(Phn.  H.  N.  xxiL  8,  Ac,  sir.  28;  Senec 
«««»»•.  6,  de  Beaef.  n.  30  j  Plut.  Ck.  and  BnL; 
Apyian,  B.  C.  ir.  19,  20,  ▼.  2 ;  Dion  Ca**.  xW,  15, 
^in.  3»  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  Tduids  Cicno,  *oa  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  rister  of  Atticns,  must  hare  been  bora 
about  B.  CL  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  waa  pro- 
posed to  inrest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.C.  51  {ad  Alt  t.  20).  He  poaied  a  oonsi- 
denUe  portion  of  hi*  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  hi*  imele,  whom  he  a» 
companied  to  Cilieia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  hi*  re*tle**  Tohemenee  and  self-omfidenee, 
obaerrins  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  hi*  own 
son  atoad  in  need  of  the  spur  {ad  Alt.  Ti.  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  mme  time  had  formed  a  fiiTonr- 
able  opinion  of  his  dispotilion  &om  the  piopriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wtang^  pf  hi*  parents  {ad  Alt,  L  e.).  Before 
leaving  Cidlia,  howerer,  he  appears  to  haTe  begun, 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew'*  nprigfat- 
ne**,  and  these  suspicion*  were  fully  Terified  by  • 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  *eem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reword,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  dTil  war,  betraying 
the  deaigtt  which  hi*  &ther  and  hi*  uncle  hod 
farmed  of  quitting  Italy.  {Ad  Att.  x.  t,  7.)  Hi* 
nnamiaUe  temper  broke  finth  with  saTage  Tiolenee 
after  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  when  he  leaded  his 
tmde  with  the  most  virulent  Titnpemtion  in  hope* 
that  he  mi^t  thu*  the  mora  eaaily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caetar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  erer  aeeking  to  gain 
iikvonr  by  railing  against  hi*  own  neareat  relation*, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  wa*  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  {ad  Att.  xiT.  20), 
but,  haTioR  taken  *ome  oSence,  with  chancterietie 
ficklenea*  he  weut  OTer  to  Bmtn*  and  Caaiiua,  by 
whom  he  wa*  kindly  receired,  wa*  in  contequence 
included  in  the  proecription  of  the  triumTirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  c:  43.  He  is  said 
on  tois  occasion  to  have  in  aome  degree  made 
amende  for  his  former  enon  by  the  staadfostnea* 
with  which  he  refnaed  to  divulge  the  pUwe  where 
hi*  fiuher  wa*  concealed,  OTen  whan  presaed  by 
tortote.    (Dion  Ca**.  xlnL  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICURI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily 
of  the  Vetnria  gen*.  Vaira  say*  (,L.  L.  yu.  91, 
ed.  MUUer),  that  the  Vetnrii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  £rom  their  quiet  and  domeeticated  (acar) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  aeems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fiunilie*  of  the  Vetnria  gen*, 
which  were  called  lecpectively  the  Craasi  Cicnrini 
and  Gemini  Cicnrini :  the  member*  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chnmological  order. 

1.  P.  VnriiRii;*  Obmnvb  Cicoiunits,  consul 
B.  c  499  with  T.  Aebutiu*  Siva.  In  thi*  year  siege 
was  Uid  to  Fidenae,  Cmstumetia  waa  taken,  and 
Piaeneste  revolted  btm  the  latins  to  the  Remans. 
In  Livy  (iL  19)  hi*  praenomen  is  CSaoH,  but  Xhmj- 
sins  (v.  58)  haa  PMau ;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
feiable,  as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetn- 
ria*, who  wa*  one  of  the  fint  two  quaeatois,  wa* 
the  same  as  the  consul.  (Pint.  Pdplio,  12.) 

2.  T.  VcTUKius  Obxinus  Cicuiuni»,  oon«al 
&  c.  494  with  A.  Virginiu*  Tricostns  Caeliomaa- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  lacied 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  waa  eat»- 
bliahed.  Cicurinu*  wa*  *ent  againat  the  Acqni, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territoty  thi*  year;  but 
they  redied  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi  34 ; 
Ascon.  •■  Camel,  p.  76,  ed.  Oielli.) 

3.  T.  Vbtubius  GsMiMiia  CwoitiNDs,  consul 
Bi  c  462,  with  L.  Lucmtin*  Ttidptiuu*,  d«i«aiad 
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the  Vobci,  and  on  tbU  aooonnt  entered  the  dtjr 
with  the  hooour  of  an  ovation.  (Ur.  iiL  8, 10 ; 
Uionyt.  ix.  69  ;  Diod.  n.  81.) 

4.  C.  VsToniDS  P.  r.  OsHiNim  Cicorinot, 
coniul  Ra  455  with  T.  Romilioi  Rocaa  Vsticaoni, 
miirehed  with  hit  colleague  agniiut  the  AeqaL 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immenae 
liooty,  which  howerar  they  did  not  dittribate 
among  the  loldien,  bnt  wld  on  account  of  the 
porerty  of  the  tnaeury.  They  wen  in  conieqaence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Vetoriui 
waa  accnied  by  L.  Alienut,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  untenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  aim.  Ai 
■oiue  compenaatian  for  hit  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeiana  he  wai  elected  angur  in  45S.  (Lit.  iiL 
31,  32 ;  Dionyt.  z.  33 ;  Diod.  xiL  S.) 

6.  Sr.  VrruRiua  Sp.  r.  P.  H.  CaAsaus  Cic(7- 
■INUS,  one  of  the  firat  deoemTirate,  B.  a  451  f  Faat 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Vetarina  by  Liry  (iii,  33)  and 
T.  Veturiut  by  Dionyaina  (z.  66). 

6.  Sp.  VsTuaiDB  CaASBUa  CicoamuB,  conanlar 
tribune  in  B.  c.  417.  Liry  (iii  47)  calla  him  Sp. 
RufUim  Craatoa ;  but  thia  no  doubt  ia  a  fidae  read- 
ing, for  Uiodorua  (xiii.  7)  haa  Sp.  Veturiua,  and 
the  Rutilia  gena  waa  moreoTer  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Cnuaui. 

7.  H. ViTVRius  Tl  r.  Sp.  n.  Cr Asaus  Ciciirinub, 
conanlar  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  thia  year ;  hU  fire  coUeagnea  were  all  ple- 
beiana.   (Lir.  T.  13;  Diod.  xiT.  64.) 

8.  C.  Vrturiitb  Cbab8ub  CicuRiNoa,  coniukr 
tribune  &  c.  377,  and  a  aecond  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  lawa.  (Lir.  tI  33, 36; 
Diod.  XT.  «1,  77.) 

9.  L.  VcruRius  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crawob  CicuRmns, 
conanlar  tritmne  two  yean  ancceaaively,  bl  c  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  yean  the  Licinian  lawa 
were  earned.    (Lir.  n.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (Ki8ap&),  a  aumame  of  the  Eleuri- 
uinn  Demeter  at  Phenena,  in  Arcadia,  derired 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  xlSopit,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dreaa  of  the  aune  name.  (Paua. 
vuLlS.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

CILJX  (K<Ai{), a aon  of  Agenor  and  Telephaua. 
Me  and  hia  brodien  Cadmna  and  Phoenix  were 
aent  out  by  their  fother  in  aearch  of  Europe,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeua.  Cilix  aettled  in  the 
country  which  derired  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  ia  called  the  fiither  of  Thaaua  and  Thebe. 
(Herod.  TiL  91 ;  ApoUod.  iu.  1.  g  1 :  Hygin.  Fak. 
178;  Died.  T.  49.)  [U  S.J 

CILLA  (KlAAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Plada  or  Lencippe,  and  a  aiater  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  waa  pregnant  with  Paria,  the 
aeer  Aeaacua  declared  that  mother  and  child  muat 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  arert  a  great  eaUmity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  thia  prophetic  dedaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  aon  Menippua  by  Thymoetua, 
made  them  anSer  inatead  of  Hecabe  and  Paria. 
(Apollod.iil  12.§8;  TiieU.a<<Z.yi»)>ik.224.)[L.&] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KUAat  or  KlAAot),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelopa,  whoae  ml  name,  aocorung  to 
a  Troeienian  tradition,  waa  Sphaeiua.  .  Hia  tomb 
waa  ahewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  th«  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  ApoUo.  (Paua.  T.  10. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  xiu.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruacaa 
town  of  Arretium,  who  aeem  to  hare  been  uaually 
firm  anpporten  of  the  Roman  intereata.  'i'hey  were 
driren  out  of  their  natire  town  in  &  a  301,  by 
the  party  oppoied  to  them,  but  were  rcatoied  1^ 


CIU). 

th«  Romana.  The  Cilnii  wen  nobka  or  Las* 
monea  in  their  atate,  and  aoma  el  than  ia  taaent 
timet  may  have  bdd  eren  the  kiagly  ii^j. 
(Comp.  Hot.  Cam,  i.  I.  1,  iii.  21. 1,  Sn.  LI 
3.)  Till  the  Ul  of  the  repoblie  no  Mpaite  iadi- 
ridual  of  thia  family  ia  menliooed,  far  the  **  C3- 
niua"  of  Silina  ItaHcna  (nL  29)  it  a  pnrtiad 
creation,  and  the  name  haa  been  toideced  cUc4f 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnioa  Maerrnaa,  the  [ 
friend  of  Augnatna;  [HAaa(HA&]  It 
from  aepnldual  intcriptioBi*  that  the  Ebaaa  fcna 
of  the  name  waa  Qfeml*  or  QfUme,  which  *■ 
changed  by  the  RoDuina  into  CUmia,  madi  ia  Ikt 
aame  way  at  the  Etmacan  £aaM  waa  tllenl  baa 
Licmim.    (Mailer,  Biruittr,  I  f.  414) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Raman  nmaaK,  Mat  H 
hare  been  written  in  either  way,  aa  we  find  batk 
fotnit  on  coina  of  the  Flaminia  gena.  (Eekhd,  t. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammariaaa,  ho«eTa,4att 
that  CSo  waa  applied  to  a  peraon  with  a  bag  lai 
narrow  head,  uid  CUh  to  one  with  laige  vtUd 
Una.  (  Velina  Long.  p.  2234,  Fhr.  Caper,  p.  234^ 
Charia.  p.  78,  ed.  Pntachiua ;  Feataa,i:<L  CMa.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  aenator,  called  Vy  Appn 
KlAAwr,  proeeribed  in  B.  c.  43  (Appiaa,  A  C  it. 
27),  may  perbape  be  the  aame  aa  the  Cla,  tk 
friend  of  Toranina  and  Cicero,  when  the  htui 
mentiona  in  B.  c.  45.     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  tL  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMl'NIUS,  oam 
only  on  coina,  of  which  a  qtedmcn  it  tBnexi4. 
The  obrerae  repreeente  the  head  of  Veaaa,  mi 
the  rerene  Victory  driring  a  biga.  The  iafcijat- 
tation  of  the  inaeription  on  the  obTene,  Illl.  Via. 
Pri.  Fl.,  ia  not  certain.  We  know  that  Jata 
Caeaar  increaaed  the  number  of  the  aoperinleadaa 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  haa  tbtnfcn 
been  anppoaed  that  thia  Flaminioa  Chile  wai  tee 
of  the  firat  four  auperintendenta  appoiated  bj  Cae- 
tar,  and  that  the  aboTe  lettera  rc^  to  thia,  leia| 
equiralent  to  IllVhr  primuafaidai  memitM  ij» 
khel,  T.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Poatat  iatW 
reign  of  daudina,  brought  the  Bo^oran  Milhri' 
datea  to  Rome  in  A.  o.  50,  and  reennd  tfkf- 
wardt  the  conanlar  inaignia.  (Tac  ^aa.  zii.  1I-) 
Dion  Caaaiua  apeaka  (Ix.  33)  of  him  aa  gomiMrrf 
Bithynia,  and  relatea  aa  amnaing  tale  ieniiiu«| 
him.  The  Bithyniana  caaw  b«&e  Claadiai  It 
complain  of  Cilo  haring  taken  bribn,  hat  tt  Ik 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  aocoaat  tf  ik 
noitr,  he  atked  thoee  itanding  by  bit  tide  «W 
they  nud.  Narateut  therrapon  toU  hia  that  Ik; 
were  retnming  thanka  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Ch» 
diua  appointed  him  to  the  gorerament  af  tk  (■*' 
Tince  for  two  yean  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'OIUS.  inrdani  * 
Peiraeena,  in  b.  c  45,  M.  Clandioa  MaRxllaa,  «k 
had  been  conani  in  51,  and  killed  himadf  JaB*" 
dwtely  afterwarda.  Cilo  waa  a  fiiend  and  dinrt* 
Maroellaa,  and  a  mmoor  waa  circukted  at  the  w 
by  Caeaar't  eneraiea,  that  the  dkutor  had  iaati|tltt 
him  to  oommit  the  murder.  Btutai  amice  w  Qaa 
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to  defend  Gkut  from  tbis  charge.  The  real  motirt 
far  the  crime  wcnu  to  hare  been,  that  Marcellna 
refbaed  to  adTanoe  Cilo  a  nun  of  money  to  reliere 
him  &«n  hii  emhanaumenta.  (Cic  adJii.  xiii.  10, 
■^  f-iam.  IT.  12.)  Valerin*  Maximo*  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
mtya,  that  Cilo  had  wrred  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellni  preferring  an- 
•*her  friend  to  luai.  Livy  (EfU.  115)  calli  him 
Ch.  Magina. 

CII^U  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  U  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  iniciiption  qnotad  by  Tillemont  after 
Onaphrioa  FknTinio*  giTee  the  names  Catinius 
Acilauias  Lepidtts  Fiilginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
I9S  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timina  SeTeras,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
Cect  of  the  city  and  tator  to  hii  two  sons.  Haring 
endcmTonred  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
iimmed  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
autider  of  Oeta  gare  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
erar  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  fiuher,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  shonld 
be  indnded  in  the  massacre  which  fallowed.  The 
aoUieis  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
pimideriiig  it  of  all  the  costly  fnmitoia  and  other 
IKOciaaa  efiieeta,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled lum  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
vooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
Iwlfcting  him  aa  they  hnnied  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  giatnitous  cruelty 
pniTed  hla  aalTation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  vhopm  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  aoeh  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
jotned  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
tar  a  monsent  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
doak  OTcr  the  shoulders  of  his  fbnner  preceptor, 
enee  Bwre  addiesaed  him  as  &ther  and  master, 
gave  order*  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  shonld 
themaelTe*  be  put  to  death,  not,  lays  Dion,  becanae 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  Tictim,  but  because 
thejr  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
faaB  with  the  outward  aemblanoe  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regafd  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  aiTed  the  life  of  Macrinns 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  &te  of  Plantianns  [PLAtrriANDi], 
whoae  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Gararalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Casa.  Ixxrii.  4,  Ixxriii.  11;  Spartian.  Cbro- 
eaO.  4 :  AnreL  Viet  £lpit.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  a  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  I.ysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  prutoiBhip  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  AntonyV  sopporteis  in  8.  c.  43,  on  which 
aecoont  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  diaiged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
CSeera  cslls  him  ironically  PhUadelplUu,  and  per^ 
pcttatea  the  pun  Nin/orUjun  Germamim  CXmbtr 
nrUit,  that  is,  "  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,'*  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  Oeiman  people,  and  GSsrnunat  signifies 
in  I^tin  both  a  Oetman  and  a  brother.  (Cic. 
mU  xiii.  12,  xL  6 ;  QnintiL  viit  S.  §  27 ;  comp. 
Gc  aJ  AIL  xw.  13;  Suet.  Amp.  86.)  Cimber 
was  aa  oiator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  few  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Vapi  in  an rpignm  preserved  by  Qointilian  (Ac:). 
(Hnsehke,  Dt  C  Awih  Ombm,  Rostoeh.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  CaUli- 
narian  conspiraton,  a  c.  63.  (Cia  m  Cat.  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  IT.  6.) 

CIMBER,  U  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic.  JPiil^.  ii.  1 1 ;  Senec. 
de  Ira,  iiL  SO) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behidf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
•entinga  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caetar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator'^  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  L  6)  he  defeated  Dokbello. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly. 
Ego  qftemqaam  feram,  fat  vmum/tm  mm  poauni} 
(Senec.  EptMt  83.  11.)  [H.  O.  U] 

CIMON  (Kf^uir).  1.  Nicknamed  from  hU  sil- 
liness KwiAf/tat  (Plut.  Om.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  =T=  the  same  wifs  =p  Steaagoms  I. 

Miltiades  I.  ~ 

(Herod,  vl  35.) 


Cimon  I. 


Stesagora*  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi  38.)  (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Hogesipylc,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thiacian  king. 

Cimon  II.°  Elpinioc. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  fou>hone  chariot.  He  allowed 
Peisistmtus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  -when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  samo 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant     (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  fiither's  fine  and  capturing  ETon.  (vi.  136, 
vii,  107:)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eurj-- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Thncydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
tonponry  lecoUections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Steaimbiotni:  some  little 
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>lw  ftmi  the  poeta  of  the  time,  Cmtlniu,  Meliin- 
thim,  and  Aichebnu.  He  seems  to  hsTe  followed 
Thncydidea,  though  not  very  strictly,  na  a  gnide  in 
funeral,  while  he  filled  np  the  details  nom  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompns  more 
than  from  Ephoras,  whose  aocoiint,  as  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xL  60),  diffiers  materially. 
He  appears  to  hare  also  nsed  Callisthenes,Cnitintis, 
Pbanodemns,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Ooigiaa,  and 
Nansiciatea ;  Aristotle,  EapoUs,  Aristophanea,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  prohaUy  in  B.  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodoras  (Excerpta. 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  pbiee  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [HiLTUDn.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  e.  Aitint.  p. 
603)  that  the  iriiila,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  pnblie  debtor  was  legiilly  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompns,  states  the  con- 
finement to  hare  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  erentnally  paid  by  Callias  on  his  nuuriage 
with  Elpiniee,  Cimon's  sister.  [Calliar,  No.  3, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficolt  point  is  the  prerions 
connexion  and  even  marriRge  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nnme- 
rous  writers,  but  alter  all  was  rery  probably  the 
scandal  of  Strsimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Enpo- 
lis,  ap.  Pint.  OtM.  1 5,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  CXat,  1 ; 
Atben.  ziii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
ranch  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
Tied  with  each  other  at  the  Oljrmpian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Pint.  TktmiiL  S.)  It  is  mote  credible  that  bis 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  wi£  which,  when  the  city 
in  B.  c.  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  np  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  ofier 
to  the  goddess  their  now  nnserriceable  bridles. 
(Plut  Cim.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  PUtaea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
phiced  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command. of  Pnnsanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eton,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbonriiood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (Plut  CSm.  6 ;  Herod.  Tii.  107  ;  Thnc  L  98; 
Nepos,  CXm.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Aetek,  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
755,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske;  Clinton,  P.  H.  IL  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  leeeiTcd  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Heimes  ended,  inieribed 
with  triamphal  Terses,  but  withont  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Pint  (Xm.  6  ;  Aeseb.  e. 
Ctea^  p.  57S,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
tmder  his  conduct,  the  piiatical  Dolopians  ware 
expelled  tram  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planled  in  their 
room ;  and  the  remains  of  Thineaa  diacoreied 
tkem,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years'  interval  (a.  c.  468)  with  gnat  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut.  Cim.  8 ;  Paus.  i.  17.  §  6,  iil  3.  $  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystns  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effisetad  under  his  command  (Thnc  i. 
M) ;  and  at  this  pariod  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  polities  his  country's  chief  eitisen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides ;  how  fiir  be 
cMitribntsd  to  the  hanishmwit  ofThemistecteg  may 
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be  doubtfid.  (Coup.  Pint.  Arid.  25,  Tins.  34.) 
The  year  B.  c  466  (sceoviing  to  Clintaa ;  Kroger 
and  others  peiwst  in  placing  it  coiiisc)  mm  tlM 
completion  of  his  gloiy.  In  the  rwnaand  o(  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Pcnisa 
fleet  of  350  ships,  atCscked  them,  capland  M, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  thi 
river  Eutymedon,  in  a  second  and  okaiinatc  en- 
gagement on  the  Bune  day,  routed  the  land  sros- 
ment ;  indeed,  aerording  to  Plutarch,  he  oownd 
his  victory  befon  night  by  the  de£sat  ti  s  tria- 
foreement  of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (PluL  CSns.  12; 
Thnc.  L  100 ;  Died.  xL  60,  with  Wsssdif'^iiole.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  ezpalsioB  of  tks 
Persians  bom  the  Chersooeae,  and  the  labjtdiia 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  pohapi 
with  the  recoveiy  of  his  own  patriacar.  Tk 
eflect  of  these  victories  was  donblless  vny  great; 
they  crashed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  moTeneal, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defaasira  (oitioa. 
In  later  limes  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidraee, 
OS  was  shewn  by  Calliathenes,  quite  iasaJSanl, 
that  they  had  been  aoeoeeded  by  a  tnaly  (ik 
famous  peaoe  of  Cimon)  negotiated  throagh  Cyiiai, 
and  containing  in  iu  aDofped  conditioea  the  bsH 
humiliating  concessions.  They  phced  Gims  st 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  sftbt 
empin  which  his  chancter  Imd  gained  for  Mm, 
and  which  his  policy  towaids  Uw  aDiea  vu  ira- 
deiing  daily  firmer  and  completer.  TheiaietKlee, 
a  bamshed  man,  may  perhaps  have  sritaase4  kie 
Asiatic  tiinmpha  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  sf  AriileidM 
had  left  him  sde  posausaur  of  the  inflaence  thev 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised :  ncr  had  tins  jsl 
matored  the  opposition  of  Pender  (Plot  Gm.  IS, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  fiieod  and  the  » 
pidly  increasing  inflaence  of  the  new  sppsneat 
rendered  his  position  precariook 

The  chronology  of  the  eventa  that  Uow  ii 
henceforth  in  most  paints  diqmted;  sceoedisi 
to  Clintonli  view,  which  cannot  hastiiy  bs  4>> 
sested,  the  revolt  of  Thoaos  took  plow  is  4tt; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it ;  in  the  year  intena- 
ing  occurred  the  eaithquoka  and  insanectim  at 
Sparta,  and  in  eonaequaice,  upon  Cimoa^  ^tf^ 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plot.  CSist.  16;  cf- 
Aristoph.  Lftittt,  1137)  expeditioas  were  ■*> 
from  Athens,  under  his  oomiaaad,  to  aisiit  tte 
^mrtans.  In  these  oocntrenees  wen  feoad  Iht 
means  for  his  humiliation.  Daring  the  siege  rf 
Thaaos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  SiiyB" 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thnuians,  and  Ciaioa  tesne 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victety  there,  Is 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglectiag  to  da  sov  k 
vras  on  his  return  btoogbt  to  trial ;  hot  the  ass- 
sation  of  having  token  fatibea  from  Alexaadcr  rf 
Maoedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  mis,  aet  itnoill 
urged,  arid  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  Tks  Itr 
raination  of  his  I<ifif«1annM«iian  P<>l<7  ia  the  ]» 
lous  and  inanlting  dismissal  m  their  Atheeiss 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  csoesfseat 
ruptun  between  the  two  states  was  a  asee  atieae 
blow  to  his  popuhuity.  And  the  victory  <l  kie 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialles  sod  Psi- 
cles,  after  a  seven  struggle,  carried  their  MSMV 
for  reducing  the  anthority  of  the  tristsoatie  Ains- 
pogns.  Upon  this  it  wonld  seesu  ha  ssiisciai 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  oommeaceaMBt(i.c  U<) 
a  Laoedaeamniaa  amy,  probably  to  Beet  ihs  riin 
of  a  violent  section  of  tho  defcaiad  party  is  AtkM 
potted  itself  at  Toiu^pk.    TWAthcmaasadnatcd 
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h;  CiaoD  nqnettad  penaiMion  to  fight 
IB  kU  place ;  tin  gcoenU  in  mpicioD  raiiued :  ha 
dqartcd,  hegpag  hU  ovn  biend*  to  Tindiarta  hU 
:  tiiejr,  in  nnmbar  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
Imttle  hi*  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
araand  it  to  the  lut  man.  Before  fire  jean  of 
hi*  exile  wen  folly  oat,  ■.  c.  45S  or  45i,  he  wu 
reeaOed  an  the  motion  of  Peride*  himwlf ;  late 
leimita  baring  inclined  the  people  to  tmnqaiUity 
in  Oieeoe,  aad  the  democmtie  leaden  perhapi 
bang  ready,  in  fear  of  more  nnKnipnIani  oppo- 
aanta,  to  make  conoeaaiont  to  thoee  of  them  who 
veic  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  mu  probably 
enployed  in  eflecting  the  fire  yean'  tmce  wiu 
Sparta  vbich  eonmeneed  in  iSO.  In  the  next 
year  he  nailed  oat  with  2O0  thipa  to  Cypnu,  with 
the  Tiev  of  letriering  the  late  mish^w  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  beaieging  Citiom,  illnew  or  the  effects 
of  a  wmmd  eanied  him  off.  Hii  force*,  while  lail- 
ag  awsy  with  hi*  remain*,  a*  if  animated  by  hi* 
fuit,  fidi  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  CiUdaa  gaDey*,  and  added  to  their  naral 
TictMy  n  aeeond  over  foree*  on  shore.  (Plot.  Vim. 
U — 1$  :  Thue.  i.  112;  Died.  zi.  64,  86,  xii.  3, 4  ; 
Theapemp.  op.  MiJiori  fngm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Clnam^  dunaeter  (*ee  Plat.  (Sm.  4,  5, 9, 10, 16, 
Ptric  5)  ia  marired  Vj  hi*  pdiey.  Exerting  hinueif 
«B  ^gnndiae  Athene,  and  to  cenKaliae  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naral  eonfedency,  he  (till  looked 
mainly  to  tho  homiliatian  of  the  common  enemy, 
Peraia,  and  had  no  jealoo*  feeling  toward*  hi* 
caontrj'a  rivala  at  home.  He  wa*  alwsy*  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta:  hi*  word*  to  the  people  when 
nging  the  aaoooan  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helot* 
wcra,  aa  reeorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  Cin.  16)  "not  to 
•afier  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Atheni  to  lo*e  it* 
yoke-fellow."  He  i*  de*cribed  hinueif  to  have 
bad  avnetfaing  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  point*  of  readine**  and 
<|aidc  diaermment  He  wa*  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indnloent  periuip*  mther  than 
cxecaaiva  in  hi*  pleaiores  (^lAortfnir  mi  ifuiK^t, 
Eapolia,  opL  /Vat.  Can.  1£),  delighting  in  achieve- 
■cnt  Cor  ita  own  •ake  rather  than  from  ambitioa 
Hia  Cnnknea*,  affiibility,  and  mildne**,  won  over 
the  alliea  from  I'iuuania* ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
Rcovery  of  hi*  patrimony  or  hi*  *han  of  *poil*  had 
made  him  rich,  his  libecality  and  mnnificence  were 
anbonnded.  Hi*  orchard*  and  garden*  were  thrown 
open  ;  hi*  fellow  demesmen  ( Aristot.  op.  Phd.  Cm. 
tO;  eoap.Cie.i<*Q^.  iL  18andTlieapomp.<^.^<iiea. 
ziL  S3A)  wen  free  daily  to  hi*  table,  and  hi*  pnblic 
faoonty  vciged  on  octentation.  With  the  tRoaore 
be  braoght  from  Ana  the  eouthen  wall  of  the  citadel 
waa  lioilt,  and  at  hia  own  private  chatge  the  finrnda- 
tion  of  the  long  walla  to  the  Peinueoa,  work*  which 
the  nnrehy  soil  made  diificnlt  and  expennve,  were 
laid  down  in  the  mo*t  co*tly  and  efficient  atyle. 
Aeeocdiag  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tngic  poet,  who 
aa  a  boy  sopped  in  hi*  company  (Plat.  Cba.  6,  9), 
he  waa  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
haiE,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  tbn*  sons,  Laoedaemooia*,  Eleu*,  and  Tbema- 
hs^  and  waa,  according  ta  one  aeooont,  aiairied  to 
laodioe^  a  dmaghter  of  Emyptolemas,  die  cousin  of 
Pcridea,  aa  wo  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodoms 
Perisattea,  op.  PM.  dm.  16.)  Another  record  gives 
Uai  ihne  more  sons,  Miltiaides,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
■aoas.  (SchoL  ad  Arittid.  iii.  p.  £lfi,  Dindorf.) 

( Herod.,  Thocyd.;  PlnCOaiOB;  Nepos,  (Tinaa; 
Diodam.     Plutarch'*  life  of  Cimim  is  Kpaiataly 
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edited  in  an  uefal  fenn  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  reference*  will  be  found  to  other 
illastiutive  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonoe,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  piaiaed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  U.  viiL  8.)  It  b  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, {nm  Pliny's  obacnre  words,  wherein  the 
pecaliar  merits  oif  Cimon  consisted :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  fold*  of  garments 
He  invented  the  Calagrapha,  that  i*,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cny- 
lus,  Mim.  de  FAead.  voL  zzv.  p  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  a*  uiey  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways  j  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  a*  the  fint  painter 
of  penpectiv&  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonide*  (Anthol.  Pahu.  ix.  768),  that  he  wa* 
a  oontempotaiy  of  Dionysina,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  tlie  80th  Olympiad ;  but  a*  he  wa*  cer- 
tainly more  andent,  VJtiutr  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Kix-r.  (Bottiger,  Arduiolog.  d. 
Ataimi,  f.  234,  &c.;  Miiller,  Uamib.  i  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  enpi, 
(Athen.zi.p.78l,e.)  [U.  U.] 

CI'NADON  (Kinttwy,  the  chief  of  a  oonspicacy 
against  the  Spartan  peen  (JSiumm)  in  tho  fint  year 
of  Agesilaos  II.  (a  c.  398—397.)  ThU  plot  ap- 
pean  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  hod  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirlwall's  Graea,  iv.  pp.  373 — 378 ; 
Hanso's  Spuria,  iil  1,  p.  219,  Ac ;  Wachsmuth, 
HdlauAUer.  i.  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  waa  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peen.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  "that  he  might 
hare  no  luperior  in  Lacedaeman."  The  fint  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story  :  He  hod  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  seruUois,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  "These,"  said  Cinndon,  "account 
your  enemies,  but  the  othen  in  the  ogoia,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates"  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaden 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  fiirther  told  him,  wure 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  wen  in 
bet  all  the  Helota,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unabla  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious oatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificen  had  each  his  own  tool*.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  wa*  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephon  called  no 
sfnibly,  but  con«ulted  vrith  the  eenaton  a*  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  time*  employed  by  the  ephon  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Anion  in  Messeoia, 
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with  orden  to  take  certwn  penoiu  priaonen;  bnt 
lecRt  in*tniction>  were  gJTen  to  aome  jrooiig  men 
who  weie  lent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  ao  maiuiged  as  not  to  excite  his  tmpicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephon  were  igno- 
rant of  the  namber  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
inglj,  Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortored:  letters 
were  sent  to  Spaita  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denoaneed  as  his  confedentes ;  and  it  is  a 
remaikable  proof  of  the  foimidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisameniia,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisansenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  fidl  franchise.  (He- 
nd.  ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  wen  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death,  (Xen.  HM.  iil  & 
S!  4—1 1 ;  Aiistot  PoUL  r.  6.  §  2.)       [P.  &] 

CINAETMON  (Ki«a(«w),  of  Lacedoemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poeta,  is  pheed  by 
Eusebins  (Ciroa.  01.  3.  4)  in  B.  c  765.  He  was 
the  anthor  of:  1.  Teltgoiaa  (Ti|\irro>^),  which 
gBTe  the  history  of  Odysseoi  fram  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
I.  e.)  2.  Gemeaiogia,  which  are  frequently  le- 
femd  to  by  Pausaniaa  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  ir.  2. 
§  I,  Tiii.  51  8  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  iii. 
175),  and  whidi  most  consequently  hare  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Heradeia  (  Hp^cAfia),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adrentuies  of  Heracles. 
rSchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhud.  i.  1357.)  4.  Otd^odia 
(OOltTotia),  the  adventures  of  Oeiipua,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
m  em.  d.  aim  IMirai.  md  Kwul,  yoL  It.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
eertun.  (Pans.  iz.  5.  §  5 ;  SchoL  ad  Eargi. 
Pkaat.  1760.)  5.  The  LiUU  Iliad  ('lAidi  lUKfi) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat  ad  B»r.  Tnad.  8-22;  camp.  Wekker,  Sfu- 
tier  C^m,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (KlnuAiior 
Mratter),  of  Chios,  a  rhapaodiat,  who  was  gen»- 
rally  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  ia 
said  to  hare  lired  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (a.  c. 
£04),  and  to  hare  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syiacnse.  (Schol.  ad  Pimi. 
Nem.  il  1.)  This  date,  bowerer,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  wen  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  (Epudier  Csotut,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  mn-i  r^r  (im|»  4 
r^¥  inirTir  'OA.  instead  of  mrd  ri^r  ^ikooti)* 
irrirv'OK,  and  places  him  about  B.  c  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  EnaUthiua  (ad  IL  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polity  with  baring  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.     (Fabric.  BM.  Grate.  L  p.  508. ) 

CIlfCIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  amaU  importance. 
None  of  its  members  erer  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cindns  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
pmelor  in  B.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
giHis  is  Alihxntus  ;  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  giren  under  CiNcivs. 

CINCmSA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
nuBiIjr  of  the  QuincUa  gens.  Some  of  the  Qninctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  fiunily.  " 

1.  U  QuiNcTius  I,,  r.  L.  N.  CiNdNNATDa, 
piays  a  conspicuous  put  in  the  ciril  and  railitarr 
J^-irtions  rf  the  period  in  which  he  lired.  He 
IWIcBWy  distanguished  himself  as  a  riolent  on>o- 
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nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  Ha  na  km 
about  B.C.  519.  (Niebuhr,  toL  il  note  927.)  TKe 
story  of  his  baring  been  redaced  to  poTeit;  bj  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  hail  forieiteii  bj  Om  fiifsbt 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  uL  13)  hsa  no  boadaiiiiii, 
(Niebuhr,  it  p.  289.)  In  &  c  460  he  ww  iHe- 
gaily  appointed  consul  suffectas  in  the  iva  of  P. 
Valerius.  (LiT.  iiLI9;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  293.)  Ini- 
tated  by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  prafoaed  s 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  fnsrtinfnl  d 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  vat  sliaiidaie4. 
(LiT.  iiL  20,  21.) 

Two  yean  afterwards  (b.c  458),  scctidiag  ta 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatas  was  sppoinlcd  dw- 
tator,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Roaan  couai  ui 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plii.  H.  S.  inii. 
4  ;  Cic  dt  SnecL  16,  who  bowerer  lefen  the  MC| 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  ttaty  of  ike  sau- 
ner  in  which  be  eSeeted  this  is  giren  by  Lit;  (lii. 
26-29).  The  incooaistencies  and  inpoatibiliuci 
in  the  legend  hare  been  pointed  out  by  Nitbalr 
(iL  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  tcjwd  ilta 
altogether  fiibulous.  During  his  dictatcnliip,  ia 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  hdd  the  conioa  far 
the  trial  of  Volados,  through  whose  eriiiaic*  bii 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  na 
charged  with  Calae  witness.  The  asoatd  wcat 
into  Toluntary  exile.  (Dion.  £a.  it  SmU  2i,  f. 
15l,ed.  K;  Zonar.  rii.  15.)  In&c45tCis- 
cinnatus  was  ao  unsocoeaelul  candidal*  far  ihi 
oiBce  of  decemvir.  (Ur.  iii.  35.)  Ia  the  diifaKs 
about  the  Uw  for  opening  Uie  consalahip  la  Ik 
plebeiant,  we  find  him  the  adrocale  of  niUci  ms- 
aurea.  fLir.  ir.  6.)  In  &  c.  439,  at  the  aga  if 
eighty,  he  waa  a  second  time  appointed  dicutor  la 
oppoae  the  alleged  mschinationa  of  Sporhu  MaciiaiL 
(Lir.  ir.  1 3—15.)  Thia  is  the  but  erent  Rcariid 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QuiNcrnn  L.  r.  L.  h.  Cacoaitja, 
son  of  Na  1,  was  consular  tribune  ia  i.  c  4tt. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  aisitrr  d 
the  hona  by  the  dictator  Aemilias  Haaasai 
(Lit.  it.  16,  17 ;  Died.  ziL  38.)  In  425  ba  nt 
a  •eeood  time  elected  conanlar  triboae  (Lir.  i<. 
35 ;  Died.  xii.  81),  and,  according  to  Ury  (ii.  44> 
a  third  time  in  420. 

8.  T.  QuiNCTiDK  L.  F.  L.  N.  CwcnnoTOs  Po- 
nds, son  of  L.  Cincinnatua,  and  aon-in-U>  sf  i- 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  a.  c  431.  !■ 
thia  year  the  Aequiana  and  Volsdans  laatsed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mooat  Al|idafc 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  ms  lassind 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  af  lb*  <•■ 
suls  nras  oremlad;  aad  Cincinnatas,  t*  whaaeiit 
it  fell  to  do  BO,  nanied  as  dictator  his  faiks^ia^- 
Cinfinnatns  and  Postomias  then  lad  sefanK  a^ 
miea  against  the  enemy,  who  "i**-™*^  a  tewn 
defeat  (Liv.  ir.  26-29.)  Cincinnatai  was  apis 
consul  in  428  (Lir.  ir.  SO;  Died,  xii  73)  mi 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Lir.  ir.  31 ;  Diad.  rii 
80.)  With  two  of  hU  ooUeagne*  he  itmmi 
ed  against  the  Veiantians,  hot  aaataiaad  s  4t- 
fiiat,  on  which  Aemilius  Uamenos  was  sfpaiat- 
ed  dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  bgataa  ha  aidfd 
the  dictator  in  the  rictoy  which  ha  gaiatd  tnr 
the  Veientiana  and  Fidenatiaas.  Usriag  tea 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  far  his  ili-ujodBrt 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acqsitted  m  iW 
ground  of  his  serricct  under  the  didaUft.  Pm'*' 
miaa  and  Aeniliuak  {Lit.  it.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QonfcTins  L.  F.  L.  n:  CiNcnorATus, 
amnlar  tribane  in  &a  415,  and  Bs»n  in  405. 
(Ut.  It.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiu.  84,  xit.  17.) 

5.  T.  Qdihctius  Cinci.snatu*  CAPiTOLlNim, 
cmrahr  tribane  in  a.  c  388,  and  again  in  S84. 
b  3<0,  in  the  war  with  the  Piaenestinea,  he  waa 
affnintcd  dictator,  gained  a  dedfiTC  rictocy  OTer 
tium  on  the  Iianka  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  day* 
opoucd  nine  towna.  (LiT.  tl  4,  18,  28,  29; 
INod.  XT.  33,  36 ;  Entrap,  ii.  2 ;  Featna,  «.  «. 
Trim.) 

6.  L  QoiNcni^s  CiNciNHATVs,  connihr  tri- 
bmwin  RC.  386,  again  in  385,  and  athird  timein 
377,  when,  with  faii  colleague  Ser.  Snlpiciiu,  he 
Bind  the  aiege  of  Tnaculun,  of  which  the  Latini 
iti  aaaij  made  themaelTe*  marten.  (Lir.  vi.  6, 
»,  33;  Diod.  xt.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  QniNcntm  Cincinnati^,  consolar  tribone 
i«i.c  377.    (Lit.  Ti32.) 

t.  Q.  QDiNcni;s  Cincinnatdb,  eontnlar  tribune 
in  1.0.369.   (Ut.  tI  36.) 

9.  T.  QuiNCTioa  CiNciNNATua  Capitolinus, 
maalar  tribone  in  B.  c.  368,  and  in  the  fcdlowing 
:  ;ar  Baiter  of  the  horw  to  the  dictator  M.  Fnriu> 
bmilfau,  when  the  Licinian  Iaw«  were  carried. 
Ujj  oHf  him  T.  Qninctitu  Pennni,  and  aa  we 
^e  the  fmnainea  Cindnnatoa  Capitolinna  in  the 
Qptalbe  Faati,  hi*  fiill  name  may  haTe  been 
T.  QninctiaB  Pennna  Cincinnatui  Capitoliniu. 
(U».  Ti.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xr.  78.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.      1.  H.  CiNCiVB,  praefcct  of  Pine 

■■  K  C  194,  wrote  to  the  aenate  to  inform  them  of 

a  haametion  of  the  Lignre*.     (LiT.  xxzir.  56.) 

I     Ut  ii  pohaUy  the  same  a*  the  M.  Cindu*  AU- 

;     ■nlM,  trihime  of  the  plebe  in  204  [p.  132,  a], 

i-  h.  Cmciuii,  the  procomtor  or  bailiff  of  Atti- 

n,  i<  fieqnently  mentioned  in  Cieeto'*  letter*. 

'     {M  AtL  I  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  It.  4,  a^  n.2,  adQ. 

;     'V.ii.2,iii.  Lg2.) 

i       3.  CiNaus,  who  waa  entniated  with  the  ^Tctn- 

xat  of  Syria  in  A.  o.  63,  dnring  the  expedition  of 

I     CnMou    (Tac  Am.  xt.  25.) 

I        CI'NBAS  (KiWat),  a  Theaaalian,  ii  mentioned 

I     %  Denoathene*,  in  a  well-known  paaaage  {de  Cor. 

h  324),  as  one  of  thoae  who,  for  the  i^a  of  pri- 

!     We  gain,  became  the  inatramenta  of   Philip  of 

j     Uacedon  in  eappng  the  independence  of  their 

I     •wolfT.  Polybiiu(zTii.  14)  censure*  Demoathenes 

fcr  bringing  so  aweeping  a  chaige  againat  a  nmnber 

if  jiitiiigmahed  men  ;  bat  he  doe*  not  enter  ipe- 

eilly  into  iht  qneation  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 

tiwTbeawlian*.    (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  d» 

Ckn.  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xri.  38,  69.)  [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (KtWos),  a  Theaialian,  the  friend 
•ad  arinister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeims.  He 
*••  the  meat  eloquent  man  of  hi*  day,  and  re- 
■aided  hi*  hearer*  (in  •ome  de«ee)  of  Demos- 
tlxBei,  whom  he  heard  speak  m  nit  yonth,  Pyr- 
Am  priced  hi*  penuauTe  power*  so  highly,  that 
**  (he  words  of  Cinea*  (he  waa  wont  to  my)  had 
*iB  hfaa  more  cities  than  hi*  own  arm*."  He 
m  >Iao  bmoo*  for  hi*  conTcraational  power*,  and 
*ne  inatanee*  of  hi*  reparteea  are  (till  preierTed. 
()%k  H.  If.  ziT.  12.)  That  he  waa  Tetied  in 
<iK  philoMtphy  at  Epieoma  ii  plain  from  the 
•XKdote  lehted  by  Cieen  (CaL  Miff.  IS)  and 
Hhitiich.  {Pyrrk.  20.)  Bnt  thi*  i*  no  ground 
ft  *B»miing  that  he  pmfeaacd  thi*  philoaophy. 
At  all  erent*  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  »biling  away  life  in  lueleas  ease,  he  served 
''Ttihiu  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  mnch 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  aa  to  epitomiia  the 
Taetica  of  Aeneas  ( Aelian,  Tuct,  1 ) ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  i*  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  whan 
he  *peaks  of  Cineas'  books  de  re  miliiari  {ad  Fam, 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  ha 
refers.  The  historical  writer  refernd  to  by  Stiabo 
(viL  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  nme  peraon. 

The  most  iiunott*  paaiage  in  hi*  life  i*  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclen  (&  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  fevour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arriral 
he  was  able  (we  an  told)  to  address  all  the  senator* 
and  knight*  by  name  (Plin.  H.  M  tIL  24) ;  and 
in  after  time*  stories  were  cnirent  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  OTer  by  offering  pteaoit*  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  howoTCr,  were  diadainflilly  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrk  18;  Diod.  Ete.  VaHcxni.-, 
LiT.  zxxiT.  4.)  The  term*  he  had  to  oBer  were 
hard,  Tis.  that  all  the  Oreek*  in  Italy  ahould  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nation*  from  Samnium 
downwards  should  receire  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appinn,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  snch  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appua  Caecua.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  wo*  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  waa  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  aaaembly  of  kingsi  Two  yean 
afUr  (b.  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhn*  wa*  alwut  to  croea 
over  into  Sicily,  Cinea*  waa  again  *ent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  eaaier  term* ;  and  though  the 
aenate  reiiiaed  to  coKdadt  a  treaty  while  the  king 
wa*  in  Italy,  his  minister'*  negotiation*  were  in 
effect  anccessful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  hi* 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
22.)  And  tills  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  niaster** 
fortune  set.  He  wo*  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
&Tonrite*.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (KinHr&t),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athen*.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (/fan. 
153)  calla  him  a  Theban,  bnt  thia  account  seem* 
to  be  Tirtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Glor. 
Ath.  5),  and  may  perhap*  have  arisen,  as  Fabricins 
*Dgge*ta  {BM.  Ortuc  ii.  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  peraon  of  the  *ame  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  op.  Sdiol.  ad  Arisloph.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Oa- 
ten. (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Alhen.  xii.  p.  651.)  In 
the  "  Gorgias"  of  Phito  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  Teiy  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (tc) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genio*.  The  comic  writer,  Phcrecmte*  {op,  Plut. 
de  Mat.  SO),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  mosic;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  ^^rojot^irrar.  (^if5. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  1*  intro- 
duced aa  wishing  to  fly  op  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  region,  a  &esh 
supply  of  "  rambling  odes,    air-tost  and  niew^ 
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heatrn"  (<U(>ot«Fifravf  mil  i>i^oe6\iwt  iyaSokii, 
comp.  AriatoL  Rktl.  iii.  9.  §  I ).  But  he  praented 
many  •ulient  poinU,  besides  the  chuacter  of  his 
pocmi,  to  the  attacks  of  comedj,  Athemeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  5£1),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (^r.  1878)  calls  him 
^iXdpiroy;  hence,  too  [Rati.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-roone,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fiagment  of 
the  rqpimwiii  {t^.  Alkn.  l.e.)  he  spoUcs  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyiambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  Athm.  t.  e. ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
loe^  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  ezcesaiTe,  and  his 
Tery  profligate  life  ;  and  we  leam  from  Lytias,  the 
orator  (op.  Alien.  I.  c),  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  rerenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  Bi  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choiagia,  aa  fiir  aa  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Stiattis  attacked  him  in  bis 
play  called  "Cineaias."  (Schol.  ad  Ami.  Ram. 
404 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate  ii.  p.  497:  Bbckh,  PtM. 
Earn.  o/Athaa,  bk.  iiL  ch.  22 ;  Ginton,  (ubannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  {ap.  AAat.  Lc) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  Tery  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perixon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Sebol.  ad  Arittopk.  U.  ce. ;  Pint.  <&  S^>enL  10  ; 
Uarpocrat.  and  Said.  a.  v.  KutKrlu.)       [E.  £.] 

CINOE'TORIX,  a  Oani,  one  of  tl>e  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (rrecea.  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romana,  thongh  son-in-law 
to  Indntiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caea  B.  G.  t.  3,  5£ — 58,  vi.  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.  [H.  O.  L.1 

CINGO'NIUS  VABRO.    [VAwia] 

CINNA,  an  eariy  Romaa  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Cassius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  a  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  a  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  Tarious 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Ciuna,  who  was  consul 
in  &  c  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  A.  !>.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (da  Clem.  i.  9),  a 
stnpid  man,  ''quod  noatio  jurisconsulto  minime  con- 
venit,"  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  JCXX. 
JQoe.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

CINNA,  CAOTLUS,  a  Stoic  philoMipher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Anreliu.«.  (Capitol.  Anton.  Phil.  3 ; 
Antonin.  i.  1 3.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the  Cornelia  geaa. 


.CINNA. 

1.  \j.  CoRiiBtii'i  L.  r.  Cmxa,  eaassl  in  a.  c. 
127.     (Fast  »e.) 

3.  L.  CoRNBLiim  L.  r.  L.  N.  CiimA,  sea  rf 
No.  1,  the  ftmoos  leader  of  the  popilst  psitr, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (i.  c.  1/ 
— 84.)  He  waa  praetorian  Irpte  m  the  Msnit 
war.  (Cia  pro  Font.  15.)  In  ■.&  HI,  whca 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  conmoad  agmat 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  he  eleded  luml 
with  Cn.  Oetavias,  on  conditiOB  cf  his  nixf 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  consdtatioo  as  then  enl- 
ing.  (Pint.  SnO.  10;  Dion  Cms.  Fnf.  II?.) 
Yet  Ciuna's  first  act  aa  consal  was  to  infcarii 
Sulla  (Cic  na  0><.  iii  10,  Bmt.  47,  rsac  Dnf. 
V.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  genenl  had  Mt  luh. 
he  began  his  endcavonr  to  ovopower  the  scaoie, 
by  farming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  an 
citixens,  diiafly  of  the  Italian  stales,  who  ka^ 
htely  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  wkenM 
they  had  before  voted  sepoiately  as  ci^t  nftts 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  55,  56;  Cie.  Pkil^y}B.i; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20);  and  by  their  aid  it  sas  p» 
posed  to  recall  Harins  and  hia  party.  The  site 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  opposs  Ik 
energy  of  the  popular  leadera  (Pint.  Mar.  41, 4'i, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  bad  left  the  paitj  sTlht 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  volinf!,  Oc*- 
vius  waa  able  to  defeat  his  oppoaienia  in  the  fcna, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  dty.  Ha  was  soon  jaiaad  Vr 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  ia  laiog  IW 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  st  Raw: 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitntiegBlly  iefm- 
ing  him  from  the  consulata,  had  given  hiaa  a  my 
specious  pretext.  Cinna  and  his  fiieada  Ikes 
marched  upon  Roma  and  inveated  it  Ina  the 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  baa  Abin. 
blockaded  it  on  the  sca-sids ;  and  to  bis  bfs  bhr 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  captare  of  the  at;, 
with  the  massacre  of  SuUa^  fiienda    [MABin.) 

Next  year  (b.  c  86)  Cinna  and  Marias  wait 
themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius  dying  m  Jnusir, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccna  HiaCina 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  toissaiiil 
against  Hithndates,  hiding  thcTebyalao  Is  f"^ 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flocxas  waa  UM 
by  his  legatns  C.  Flaviua  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pu.  ii. 
23  i  Appian,  B.  a  i.  75.)  In  ■.  c.  85,  Cwm 
entered  on  hia  third  coaaiilate  with  Ca.  hfinsi 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  beea  ^("t 
use  to  the  party.  Salla  now  threatened  M  nan 
and  take  vengeance  on  hia  eneaaics ;  and  Iks  seii 
year(B.c84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  ^aiocooaK 
he  fiilfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  had  ummVei  sa 
army  at  Brundisinm,  imd  sent  part  of  it  acnas  u 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  befan  be  kI  i>^ 
in  Italy ;  bat  when  he  ordered  the  net  to  faUw, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effiut  to  qatU  it  hena 
slain.    [For  the  sequel  sea  Suua.]  ^^ 

Cinna  was  a  boU  and  active  man,  bat  kit  kaU- 
ness  was  akin  to  lashnesa,  and  his  activity  lilds 
directed  by  judgment.  Single-Waded  he  caeU  » 
nothing  ;  he  Inint  for  support  first  on  Sotv*! 
then  on  Marina,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fcil  st  Isrt 
from  wanting  the  first  quiity  of  a  genenl,  alubt; 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  tieopa  VtHassi 
eharactm  of  him  is  more  antilhelial  iksa  tna. 
t'^24.)  ,„ 

3.  L.  ConNXMDa  L.  r.  L.  M.  Cum*,  aoa"  ;>.• 
2.  When  very  }-oung  he  joined  U.  I*|«4«»  ■ 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulk  (a  c  <•): 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ltfidaa  is  ^V" 
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£au,  ha  want  with  M.  Ptrpcmn  to  join  Seitoriiis 
in  Sptin.  (SwU  Oia;  6 ;  Plttt  AW.  15.)  Caeaix, 
hia  bnther-in-kw,  wiahing  to  nuke  dm  of  him 
■gnnat  tha  putj  of  the  •emita,  procarad  hii  recBll 
from  szile.  Bat  hit  &ther  had  been  proacribed  by 
Sslk,  and  Tonng  Cisna  waa  by  the  lawa  of  pro- 
aoriptjon  unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caeaar,  when 
dktitar,  had  them  icpealed.  He  was  not  elected 
pnetor  till  &  c.  4^  By  that  time  he  had  become 
diaeantented  with  Caeiar'i  goremment ;  and 
tboogh  he  woald  not  join  the  conapiTatan,  he  ap- 
proTed  of  their  act.  And  to  gnat  «nu  the  rage  of 
the  mob  againat  him,  that  notwithatanding  he  waa 
pfaetor,  they  neiuly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  miuder  Helriaa  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
wiioBi  tbey  miatook  for  the  praetor,  thongh  be  waa 
M  the  time  walking  in  Cneaar'a  ftmenl  proceaaion. 
(Plat.  Bnt.  18,  Coo.  68;  SaeL  Ok>.  52,  85,  &c; 
VaL  Max.  is.  9.  §  1.)  Cieero  praiaea  him  for  not 
taking  any  proTinee  {Pkilipp.  iii.  10) ;  bat  it  may 
be  doabted  whether  the  eonapirators  gaya  him  the 
chnce,  for  the  praetor  doea  not  leem  to  have  been 
a  Terjr  diainteieated  peraon.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeina  Magnna. 

4.  CiRNA,  probably  brother  of  the  laat,  terred 
M  qnaeator  under  Dohbella  against  Brutua.  (Plut. 
Brrni.  25 ;  Cie.  PMipp.  z.  6.) 

5.  Clf.  CORNSLIDS  CiNNA  Maondr,  son  of  No. 
11,  and  tboefoie  gnuidaon  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
rreeiTed  the  (Dtname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  (gainst  Octarius  he  waa  preferred 
to  a  ^eathood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
aal  in  A.  D.  5.  (Senec.  dt  dtm,  L  9 ;  Dion  Casa. 
1».  14.  22.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

The  Dime  of  Cinna  ocenra,  in  the  form  of  Gma, 
•n  aaaea,  aemiiaes,  and  trientea.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below:  the  obverse  repreaenta  the  head  of 
Jamia,  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship. 
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CINNA,  C.  HrLVIDS,  a  poet  of  eonndereUe 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  Catnllna.  (CattUl.  x.,  xcv.,  cziii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  Uie  day 
of  hia  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety ;  for  Saetonina  [Ou*.  85)  in- 
forma  ns,  that  immediately  after  the  fnnenil  of 
Julins  Caesar  the  nibble  mshed  with  &re-bnnds  to 
the  houses  of  Bmto*  and  Caasina,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvins  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
aemblance  of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
againat  the  hte  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (iz.  9.  S  1 ),  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Otssius  (xliv. 
50),  with  this  addition,  thiat  they  all  diree  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  ttibnne  of  the  plebeians,  and 
Suetonius  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  had 
spoken  of  Helvins  Cinna  as  a  tribune,  who  waa  to 


have  bmnght  forwurd  a  Inw  authorising  Caesar  tn 
inorry  whom  he  pleased  and  its  many  aa  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sore  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likewise 
(CImk  68)  tells  ns  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  tlia 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c.  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  wvnfrucii  iirfp 
(i(i>  Si  Tu  Kinur,  miirrwiit  dnjp  —  the  reading 
ro^trutis  dnip  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
XyLinder).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
duded  that  Helviua  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  pep- 
isbed  thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvios  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cbes.  I.  c)  haa  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  B.  c 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nee  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  ia 
B.  c.  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  &  c, 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Vara 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2, 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  peN 
feet  propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  Mend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Hdvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvins  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvins  Cinna  was  his 
Smgna;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
givea  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  bosis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
fiunoua  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  iU  origin ;  others 
that  it  vras  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Atyrrha,  otherwise  named 
Smfna,  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilion  lias  dreamed;  for  the 
fragments,  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
sniBce  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.     These  consist  of  two  disjointed  hexameters 
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prewrrod  by  Priician  (n.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Kreht) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Jnrenal  (ri.  155),  and  two 
coDKCutive  line*  giren  by  Serriui  (ad  Virg.  Oeorg. 
i.  288),  which  on  not  without  merit  in  M  fiv  u 
melodioui  Tenification  b  ooneerned. 

Te  matutinal  flentem  conipexit  Earn 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  poit  lleapenu  idem. 

The  cimimttiince  that  nine  yean  wsn  spent  in 
the  eUboration  of  this  piece  has  been  ftrquently 
dwelt  open,  may  have  snggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  nnqnestionably  secured  the 
■uffnige  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcr. ;  Quin- 
til.  z.  4.  §  4 ;  Serr.  and  Philaigyr.  ad  Viiy.  Ed. 
iz.  35 ;  Hor.  A.  P,  387,  and  the  commenU  of 
Acn,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cmq,;  Martial, 
Efigr.  x.  21 ;  Oell.  six.  9, 13 ;  Soeton.  de  lUutlr. 
OramM.  18.) 

Besides  die  Smyrna,  he  was  the  anihor  of  a 
work  entitled  Propaiiflieo»  PaUiomu,  which  Vo«s 
inagiMS  to  hare  been  dedicated  to  Asinins  PoUio 
when  setting  forth  in  a.  a  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  fbond- 
ed  the  first  pnbhe  library  erer  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  resti  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fiut  is  decided,  it  is  rain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecntiTe,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Chans.  IiuliL  Oramm.  p.  $9,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (ri.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
rerscs,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (de  llr 
batr.  Oramm,  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabics  in  Oellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Neniv*  Maroellus  («.  m>.  Oyfiat.  euMmi), 
are  quoted  from  the  "Poemata"  and  "Epigram- 
mata"  of  Cinna.  The  ehus  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belon^d  may  be  infened 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  hu  apology  for  the  An 
Amatoria.  (TruL  ii.  485.)  (Weichert,  Poetar. 
Latin.  Arfspi.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Imd^rns  Kino- 
Mot),  also  called  CI'NAUUS  (Kinvwt),  and 
BI'NNAMUS  (Sfrm/iat),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Bysantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twdfih 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  one  of  the 
"  Onmmatici "  or  **  Notaiii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  neariy  those  of 
private  secietiuies  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  a&irs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire^  Ciniuunns 
was  attached  to  the  penon  of  Manuel  at  a  youthiiil 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
hi*  numerous  wan  in  Asia  as  wdl  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstance*,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  &ther,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  then  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
««n  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Etito^i)  t»»  Karoftmitdrtip  rf  luuta- 
jVjf  ^wriAsi  acol  np^vfrytnniT^  nfi^  'Iminrp  T^ 
Kojon^^  ,a]  diprrrVTis  nh  upoxMrrMr  T«  d««iit 
•*»  •»'.«  T#  fian\u  «al  wap^vptryamfry  mff 


CINNAMDS. 
MoamniX  T^  Ksfunptf  t*tfttlam  "imiwrf  BanXaf 
ypattfucrMf  %tni)uf.  It  is  divided  into  six  beoks, 
or  more  ooneetly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  hemvo; 
being  not  finished :  it  is  not  known  if  the  aathcr 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  as  ts  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  farms  the  ead  rf 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  ia  evidently  nmilaled, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  cf  the  siege  sf 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Mannd  in  II7C.  As 
Cinnamns  was  still  alive  when  Mannel  died  (I  IN), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  Ustsiy  sf 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  psit  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  wnlt 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  maayoRn- 
stances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Omek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andnnicas  Cians- 
nns,  afieiirards  empczor,  dniing  the  short  iciga  <t 
the  infiut  son  and  snoceswv  of  Manari,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  fint  book  Cinnamns  gives  a  short  aad  oso- 
eise  accoant  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joanaes,  sad  ia 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  MaaaeL 

Poasessed  of  great  historical  kaovMg^  Ga- 
namna  reeords  the  event*  of  his  time  as  a  aa 
accustomed  to  form  an  mnnioii  of  his  own  vfm 
important  afbin;  and,   txing  himsdf  a  nite* 
man  who  took  part  in  the  administiatiea  of  th* 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  cf  the  tB- 
peror  Manuel,   he  is  always  master  af  his  alh 
ject,  and   never  sacrifices  leading  drcaBstaans 
to  amusing  trifles.     His  knowledge  was  not  cna- 
fined  to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  caifin; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  Date  «( 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  aad  the  adjainiagtar 
barons  kingdoms,  the  I^tin  principalities  ia  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  aad  Inks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  cf  the  pips, 
in  the  fiiih  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  kiiioncsl 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  teditai 
and  dry  investigation,  and  prodacing  the  eAcI  d 
a  pownful  speech.     He  is,  nowevcr,  often  rioleil 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papiJ  power,  and  is  jsMly 
reproached  vrith  being  prejudiced  againet  the  Ulis 
princes,  although  he  deaerves  that  tepnack  mart 
leu  than  Nioela*  and  Anna  Connena.    His  paiie 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  ia  exaggeiated,  bat  he  ia 
very  for  from  making  a  romantic  hero  af  am, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did   of  the  einpeiur  Alalia 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  ea«ait% 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;   he  is  ila|a^ 
tial  and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  eqnsls, « 
those  below  him,  or  Mich  persons  aad  enats  • 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.     In  ahait,  Cia- 
namus  shews  that  he  was  a  Byantina  Gnek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  ia  hos  b- 
stances,  when  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rlMU- 
rical  figures  or  poetical  omamesits  of  aiora  iks^ 
than  beauty.     This  defect  also  is  comaua  ta  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  wonld  aadailaka 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  "■■"'^ 
poet*,  and  artisU  among  the  later  Oieeki  fnn  lb* 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  fofefclh«\  l» 
would  find  it  in  the  snpematunl  tendency  of  au* 
imbued  with  Chtiatianitm  bring  in  petpelisl  c» 
tact  with  the  sensualism  of  the  MBhaBuaadsa  bit 
aad  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastsn  iBsgiasM 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopios  awe  >•• 
models  of  Cinnamus ;  and  though  he  caaaat  oa 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  "*', 
ranked  with  Pncopins,  and  he  was  not  "»^|^ 
ta  be  the  disdple  of  such  masten.    His  *)"  ^ 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  th*  hiitonsSi 
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Leo  Alhtiiu  made  Cinnamni  an  object  of  deep 
ttiady,  and  intended  to  publish  hit  work  ;  lo  did 
Petnts  Poeainos  alio;  bnt,  for  iome  reuoni  on- 
knovn,  thej  renounced  their  deiign.  The  fir>t 
edition  u  that  of  Coraeliu  Tolliui,  with  a  Latin 
tnmalatioa  and  10010  nutee  of  no  great  conieqaence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4to.  ToUiua  dedicated  this  edi- 
tieo,  which  he  dirided  into  four  hooka,  to  the  itate* 
af  Utrecht,  and  in  hit  pre&ce  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
■eription  of  the  liteiary  merit!  of  Cinnamu*.  The 
•econd  edition  ia  that  in  the  Parii  collection  of  the 
Bjaantinea  by  DuCange,  publiihed  at  Pari^  1670, 
foL,  together  with  the  deicription  of  the  chnich  of 
8l  Sophia  at  Conitantinople,  by  Panln*  Silentia- 
rioi,  and  the  editor'a  notei  to  Nieephomi  Biyen- 
niaa  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  it  dirided  into  liz 
baoka.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  tnnalation,  lOch  of  the  note*  of  ToIliu<  a* 
were  of  aome  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-hiitorical  commentary  of  hi*  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated hia  edition  to  the  miniater  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byxantinea.  This  edition  ha*  been  reprinted 
ia  the  Venice  collection,  1 739,  foL  Cinnamu*  haa 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1836,  8to.,  together 
with  Nicephora*  Bryenniu*,  by  Augu*taB  Meineke; 
the  work  i*  divided  into  seven  book*.  The  editor 
gives  tbe  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
•erend  instances,  and  the  prebces,  dedications, 
and  coounentarie*  of  Tolliu*  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kioa,  ZA>  Scr^  Byxmi.  Grate  p.  516,  &c ;  Fa- 
bric BM.  Graec  vii.  p.  733,  &c;  the  Pnfaca 
and  DedicationM  of  Tolliu*  and  Ihi  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatiiu,  De  FmlU,,  p.  24,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (KuVu),  a  fiunon*  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  wa*  a  son 
of  ApoUo  by  Papho*,  king  of  Cypnu,  and  priest 
of  tlie  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
aained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.  Pytk.  il  26,  &&;  Tac.  Hid.  u.  3;  Schol. 
ad  neocril.  L  1 09.)  Tacitus  describes  him  a*  hav- 
ing ctHne  to  Cypm*  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  wonhip  of  Aphrodite ;  and  Apollo- 
dorua  (iii.  14.  §  3)  too  call*  him  a  aon  of  Sandacu*, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyra*, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cypru*,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphoa.  He  was  manied  to  Methame,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  leTeral  children.  One  of  them  wa*  Adoni*, 
whom,  according  to  *om«  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  dsugfater,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  discovering  thi*  crime,  into  which  ha 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
fai.  M,  242 ;  Antomn.  Lib.  34 ;  Ov.  Aftt,  x. 
310,  &c)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
pnmiaed  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greek*  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  be  was  cnned  by  Agamemnon,  and 
ApoUo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
»  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
alain.  (Hom.  //.  zi  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
His  daogfatcrs,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
aca,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyones.  Ha 
is  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinvreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H.  M  v.  31 ;  Nonn. 
ZAu^e.  ziii.  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CIUS  (Kwi),  a  son  of  Olympu*,  from  whom 
Cio*(Pruta)  on  the  Proponti*  derived  it*  name,  a* 
he  wa*  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
nisu  from  Miletun  (Schol.  ad  Ticocril.  ziii.  30 ; 
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ad  ApolUm.  lOod.  i.  1 177.)  Strabo  (xi\.  p.  664) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [L.  S.] 

Cl'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb **  non  omnibus  dormio,"  was  called  Para- 
rencKon  {wofcifiyx.'"')-,  because  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus,  J.  ti.  A'oii  omatiiu  dormio;  Cic. 
ad  /am.  vii  24.)     There  ore  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  CiPL  M.  r.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  mean*  of  uncommon  occnrtence  on  Roman 
coins, 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  OENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extiaordinaty  prodigy  i*  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  wa*  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paludamentum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspice*  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  lest  this  should  happen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  ( VaL  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Md.  xT.  665,  Ac. ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xi. 
37.  *.  46.) 

CIRCE  (K/fiic7)),  a  mythical  aorcere**,  whom 
Homer  call*  a  fair-locked  godde**,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aee'tes. 
{Od.  X.  136.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  isUnd,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companion*  into  pigs,  became  *o  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  ha  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wiahed  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teiiesias.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  danger*  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (Od. 
lib.  X. — xii. ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope  (Orph. 
Argon.  1216),  and  other*  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Hkod.  UL  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agnus.  The  I^tin  poeta 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamonhosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausonians.   (O1.  Met  xit.  9,  Sk.)    [L.  S.] 

CIRRHA  (Kl^^),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phoci*  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived iU  name.  (Paus.  x.  37.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anognia,  a  town  of  the  HemicL  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispius  Laevus,  of 
Anagnia,  come  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullua  Hostilius  wa*  engsged  in  the  siege  of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons,  in  the  same  way  as  Oppius 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
colled  after  him  the  Oppius  mans.  ( Festus,  >.  m, 
Srptimcntia,  OiqHW  momt ;  Vtzt.  L.  L.  v.  50,  ed. 
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CITHAERON. 


Miiller,  when  the  name  i*  rIdo  written  Oeqxnu 
and  CXipiia.) 

No  penont  of  thin  name,  howeTer,  occur  till 
the  Teiy  end  of  the  republic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gene  ie  Lab VU8 :  for  thoM  whoee  Mimame 
i»  not  mentioned,  w«  Cispius. 

Cl'SPIUS.  1.  M.  CisMoa,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.  c  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  wai  re- 
called from  banisliment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero'e  forour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
alio  exerted  tbemselrre  to  obtain  Cicero'i  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  timet  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Ci>- 
pius  wa«  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
ne  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodiui,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispiut  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (ambUm),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  vei^ 
diet  in  hi*  filToar.  (Cic  pro.  Plane.  31,  pod  nd. 
m  Sen.  9,  pro  Sat.  35.) 

2.  Lk  Cupius,  one  of  Caesar's  officen  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet,  (Hirt 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Loovus,  whom  Hlancna  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  &c  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  z.  21.) 

3.  Cmpius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
xii.  24,  xiii.  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (K«r«i>»),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
fiither  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe, 
(Horn.  II.  Ti.  295,  xL  223 ;  Eurip.  Hee.  3 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.9l;  ViiTg.^en.  vil  720;  Serv.  (Ki.rf««.  v.535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Ciaaetts.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  [L.&] 

CrSSIDAS  (KimrfSas),  a  Symcuaan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  anxiliories  which  Dionysius  I.  tent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta,  (b.  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidaraus  in  his  successful 
■ttadc  on  Cnryac,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  a*  the  period  fixed 
for  hi*  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  intercept*^  by  a 
body  of  Messeaians,  and  was  obliged  to  tend  to 
Archidamos  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  An^dians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  ha* 
been  called  the  "Tearless  Rattle."  (Xen./f(«.  vii. 
1.  §§  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  IE.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  thepheidt,  whidi  ha*  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  ita  quaintneta. 
It  is  printed  in  Wemsdorff's  Po'ila*  Latmi  Mi- 
nunfs  (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antiohgia  LaUna 
(ii.  Bp.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Bp.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
It*  anther  appear*  to  be  the  tame  at  the  Ci- 
teriuB,  one  of  the  professor*  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  hitter.  (Prof.  Burdij.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Auaonius  that  Citeriui  waa  bom  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Autoniu*  compare*  him 
to  Arittarchnt  and  Zenodutnt,  and  tayt  that  hi* 
poem*,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
thote  of  Simonidet.  Citeriut  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  li'nvinE  any  children. 

CITHAEUON  (K.»a,f.V),  a  mythical  king  in 


ClVlLt& 

Boeotia,  from  whom  monnt  Cithaeran  vat  bc£end 
to  have  derived  it*  laaae.     Once  when  Hoa  vat 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  adviied  the  htlet  tt 
take  into  hit  chariot  a  wooden  itatae  and  dnasit 
up  to  at  to  make  it  retemUe  Plataea,  the  btgliter 
of  Atopns.     Zent  followed  hit  eovatd,  tad  as  hi 
was  riding  along  with  hit  pretended  httde,  Hen, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  hiai,  ton  tits 
coveting  frinn  the  tutpected  bride,  and  on  diiena- 
ing  thiU  it  wo*  s  (tatae,  became  reeotxiM  tt 
Zeua.     (Pans.  ix.    1.  f  2,    3.  $  I  )     itar«lia| 
the  festival  of  the    Daedahi,  celebrated  to  cni- 
memorate  this  event,  see  Dv^.of  Aid.  ae.  [L.&.] 
CrviCA  CEREA'LIS.     [CuiiAia.] 
CIVl'LIS,  CLAUTJIUS,  was  the  leader  of  lis 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.D.  (S-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Qermanic  origio,  vks 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  whidi  tWr 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  abont  the  iilaad 
which  is  formed  by  the  months  of  the  Rlmu 
(Rhine)  and  Moaa  (Maat).     The  imporual  pai- 
tion  which  they  occupied  led  the  Ronna  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship,  and  they  rendoed  gwd  K^ 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wart  in  Germany  and  Biitsi*, 
under  the  early  emperors.     When  Rome  p.n  «f 
the  idea  of  tubduing  Germany,  the  natioot  nat  d 
the  Rhine,  etpecially  thote  of  Germanic  otigiB,  te- 
gan  to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themielTei  6«e.  Tk 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  ttlenpi, 
and  the  oppression*  of  the  imperial  IqpUet  buniii- 
ed  the  provocation.     It  wa*  out  of  such  aa  act  tf 
oppretsion  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilia  sprang-* 

Julius  Paulos  and  Claudius  Civiht  wen  bnlhtnrt 
of  the  Bata%-inn  royal  race,  and  excelkd  ill  iMr 
nation  in  pcrtonal  accomplishments  On  i  &!* 
chai;ge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fonteiat  CsfiUi 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  A.  D.  67  or  S8,S)idKi( 
Citilit  in  ebaini  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  ••» 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Oalba.  He  watsfiemi4< 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitelliui  he  bett« 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  dasm™ 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Toe  /fat.  >■  5^-)  "* 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
fronL  He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Seitaiiiia,  lib 
whom  he  had  loataneye ;  and,  being  ends  >cd,a>;i 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  it  cmsm* 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  kii 
achemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  fitlract  <■ 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  fi^'.** 
understand  the  events  which  oocunedst  ^''V'^ 
in  the  Gennaniet  and  OaiU,  it  muetbeirBeakM 
that  the  legion*  of  Germany  wen  Vitelliat't  «n 
troops,  who  had  called  Imn  to  the  purple,  sad  ili* 
remained  steadfast  to  his  caase  to  the  very  h^ 
The  legate*,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chow  the  li^ 
of  Ve*pasian,  and  it  was  not  withont  rcatoa  that 
they  were  accoaed  by  their  soldiers  of  uiaamaHf 


*  In  the  following  narmtive  it  is  aeccaaar;  t* 
bear  in  mind  the  dittinction  between  Oufnj,^ 
perly  to  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  pnviixtsoatM 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  bom  their  F°F^ 
tion  being  chie6y  of  Germanic  origin,  were  ealW 
the  Germanies  (Germania  Inferior,  and  Otnssius 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  CivDii  i« 
on  the  left  bank  of  tha  Rhine,  and  chielT  in  ^ 
mania  Inferior, 

t  Tacitus  {/luL  i.  59)  alto  callt  Civilii  h^ 
and  BO  do  other  writers.  {P}at.  Erot.ii,t-'i'i'} 
where,  however,  Julini  Tutor  is  poatihtf  ■*''' 
Krontia.  SIral.  iv.  8.  §  14.) 
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C1VIL13. 

■onniTaaee  at  the  pragran  of  the  msancetion  on  the 
Rhine.     (See  cspedallj  Tacit  HitL  ir.  27.)   Thiu 
CnUs  me  uiged  by  a  letter  from  Antoniui  Primiu, 
•ad  bjr  a  penraial  leqaeit  £rom  Hardeoniiu  Flaccui, 
to  preTcnt  the  Oeiman  legioni  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  aopport  of  Vitelliiu,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  inenirection ;  an  appeannoe  which 
Civilu  himself  reeolved  to  conrert  into  a  reality. 
Hii  designa  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitelliaa, 
calling  for  a  kry  of  the  Ebtariani,  and  itill  more 
fay  the  harahneu  with   which  the  command  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
frr  exemption  from  aerrice,  and  beautifol  boya  were 
•eized  &r  the  Tileat  purpoeea.     Irritated  by  theae 
craeltiea,  and  oiged  by  Civilia  and  hi*  confederates, ' 
the  Batavuna  refuted  the  leTy ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
aolemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grore,  easily 
boand  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
TolL     Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefatfs,  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  aame  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  bad  formerly  served  in 
Britaiik,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  port  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.     The 
first  of  tfaeae  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Camune&tes  chose  Briimo  for  their  chief ;  and 
be,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond   the    Rhine,  attacked    the    furthest   winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tiis  from  tHeir  forts.     Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dia- 
sembling,  accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deaeited  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
eobort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
&tea,    while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
thcdiaelTea  quietly  to  theii  winter  quarters.     His 
treodery  was,  however,  seen  through,  find  he  found 
himi>elf  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Cannine&tes,  Frisii,  and  &t8vi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
I  n  the  midat  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tnngri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  6eet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over    to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,   who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.     Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
maniee  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Cermanies  and  Gauls.     Uordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Gcrmanies,  who  had  secretly  en- 
ctHtraged  the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupercus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.     Civilis  gave  him  battle  ;   and  Lupercus 
wus  immediately  deserted  by  an  o/a  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  ficd ;  and  the  legionary 
•oldieis  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castra, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  hiid  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.     About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
&tes,  who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
«f  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Haccus  ;    defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
flerennius  Gallua,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  wai  (breed  by  his   soldiers   to  resist  their 
mareb.     Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  acomph'tr 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  b* 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  nfiige  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in> 
dace  them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flacctu  were  retarded  by  his  weakneaa,  hii 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespouan,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret ; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Voculo.  The  dusensiona  at  thii 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere, 
[HoRDXoNius  Flaocuh;  HxaBNNius  Gallus  ; 
Du.Liua  VocOLA.]  Civilis,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  hrge  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  fiu  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  io  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,  Hia  effiirta  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  wen 
firm  in  their  &ith,  and  suffered  severely  in  oonse- 
quence.  He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardonr  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it.  The 
effiirt  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occuind  towarda  the  end  of  A.  D. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [VnPASiAN(;s.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Ai.pinu8  Montanur  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Moximut,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  having  taken  on  tlieir  mareh  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  ala,  at  Ascibuigium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  laved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  bUmed  by  Tacitoa,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  forep,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castn,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  befiire  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  fiict, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castro,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Vocux-A.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  tlie  Romans  to  great  wont  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  po- 
mtyzed  by  new  dissensions  [Hordkonii/s  Flao- 
cL-s;  Vocula],  (offered  onodier  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lit ;  bat  Mm<  of  th«m,  lalljing  ondet  Vocida,  n- 
took  Magontiacunt 

At  the  beginmng  of  the  new  year  ^A.  D.  70), 
the  war  auumed  a  neih  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  newi  of  the  death  of  Vitellini  exat- 
perated  the  Roman  ■oldien,  encouraged  the  innip- 
genti,  and  ihook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gaula ;  while 
a  mmoor  was  moreorer  circulated  that  the  winter 
quartet*  of  the  Moeiian  and  Pannonian  legion*  were 
berieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sannatiant;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  waa  eiteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. CiTilii,  whoM  lait  remnant  of  dinimnlation 
wa*  secenarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitd- 
liui,  gave  hii  undivided  eneigiet  to  the  war,  and 
waa  joined  by  Claancna  and  Juliua  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Voeola,  [Clabhi- 
cvs;  TtiTOB;  Sabinus.]  The  beaieged  legiona  at 
Vetera  CaatiB  could  now  hold  out  no  longer ;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilia,  and  took  the  oath  to  tie  em- 
pin  of  tie  Ganlt  (m  veria  GaUiarum),  but  aa  they 
inarched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Oermana,  pnbably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilia.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  peiibnned 
bia  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romant,  now  cnt  off  hi* 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Oermana, 
he  had  aufieied  to  grow  lince  the  beginning  of  hia 
enterprise.  (Tac  O'emi.  31.)  Neiuier  Civilia  nor 
any  othera  of  the  Batavians  took  the  oath  m  «er6a 
Ualiiarum,  which  waa  the  watchword  of  Chuaicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  truated  that,  after  having  dia- 
poaed  of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilia  and  Claaaiea*  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  campa,  except 
those  at  Magnntiacum  and  Vindoniaaa.  The  Oer- 
mana demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pioensia,  but  it  waa  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilia,  whose  aon  had  been  kept 
in  aafety  there  aince  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilia  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  statra. 
He  waa  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labeo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregdar  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  couragp,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Oaul  in  the  revolt  oompletaly 
ftiled,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  inauigenta.     [SABiNtn.] 

The  reporta  of  these  evenu  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mudanua,  who  now 
sent  an  immenae  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petiliua 
CereiUia  and  Annius  Callus  [Ceii>ali8;Gallu&] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselve^ 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudiua  Labeo;  Clawicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
bis  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  aaaigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[ToTOR;  Valbntinus.]  While  he  waa  atationed 
then_  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilia  and  Claasi- 
ena,  informing  him  that  Vespasian  waa  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Oauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succoura  firom  beyond  the  Rhine, 
bat  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Claaaicas  pravailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  fint  ahnost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
eamp.  Colonia  Agrippinenaia  now  came  over  to 
the  Ronana;  bat  Civilia  and  Claaaicii*  still mad«a 


CLARU& 

bntve  stand.  The  Cfennbic&te*  Jerinjcd  th* 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defaaud  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  aobnitting  Is  Fstna 
Priscus,  the  Roanan  legate,  had  of  thdrsviacead 
attacked  their  former  allien  Having  icntved  Us 
army  firom  Oennany,  Civilis  encanped  at  Vdeo 
Cast^^  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  mcnaitd 
forces,  both  leaden  being  ea^er  far  a  derisive  lattk. 
It  waa  aoon  fought,  and  Cerealia  gained  the  ratay 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  hot,  aa  the  Ba' 
mana  had  no  fleet,  the  Gennans  escaped  aciMi  llis 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  wa*  JMned  by  mnfineBeati 
from  the  Chaoci ;  and,  after  makmg,  wiih  Vou, 
Chuaicua,  and  Tutor,  one  more  eSbct  whid  «a 
partially  snceesafiil,  to  hold  his  gnnnd in thaislsBl 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  CcRalii, 
and  driven  hack  aatws  the  Rhine.  Emiaam 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  efim  tt 
peace  to  the  Bataviana,  and  of  poidon  to  CinK^ 
who  found  that  ha  had  no  alternative  bat  to  nv- 
render.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  Coealii 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalia.  The  Hidtij  rf 
Tacitua  breoka  off  sttddoily  just  after  the  caai- 
mencement  of  hia  speech.  (Tab  HuL  iv.  I2-S7, 
64-79,  V.  14-26.  Joaeph.  BeU.  Jad.nH.li; 
Dion  Caaa.  Izvi  S.)  [P.&] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  bnap. 
(Ov.  Mel.  V.  J  4  0,  ziL  S79.)  [L  S.J 

CLARA,  OI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  eaipnw 
Didiua  Julianu*  and  hia  wifo  Manila  Seaatiila. 
She  waa  married  to  Comelin*  Repentinoa,  wko  wsi 
qtpoinled  praefectu*  urbi  in  the  mom  irf  Flaiia 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  uf* 
her  fother'a  accession,  and  waa  deprivwl  rf  it  rt 
hia  death.  Her  effigy  a4>peara  upon  cobs,  bil 
theae  an  of  great  rarity.  (Spaitian.  JtUae.  S.  1; 
Eckhel,  ToL  viL  p.  151.)  (W.  R.] 


CLAHIUS  (KJiApun),  a  nuname  of  Apall^ 
derived  (mm  his  celebrated  temple  at  ClarM  ia 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Maata, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresia*,  who,  after  the  ooaqsEtf 
of  her  native  dty  of  Thebes,  wa*  made  over  to  th* 
Delphic  god,  and  waa  then  aent  into  the  eemuj, 
where  aubsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  tiia 
loniana.  (Pau*.  TU.  S.  §  I,  iz.  S3.  §  1  i  Tadt. 
Aim.  iL  £4 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  642 ;  Viig.  Jt*-  "■ 
360 ;  comp.  HiiUer,  Dor.  u.  2.  g  7.)  Clariniaba 
occnra  aa  a  anmame  of  Zeua,  deacribing  him  as  Ik 
god  who  diatributea  thinga  by  lot  (e^^ft  u ''*• 
pot,  .\eschyL  ^ppl.  360).  A  hiU  near  Teg«  «• 
aaored  to  Zeua  under  thia  name.  (Paus.  viiL  U- 
§  4.)  [L  S.J 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roaao  » 
mily  in  the  aecond  century  of  the  Christiaa  aeft. 

1.  C.  SspnciD*  CLAitua,  a  brother  of  Nft  % 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  8,  wa*  an  intinale  tmi  <• 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  bin  y* 
Epiatlea,  and  apeaka  of  him  aa  one  'quo  u^ 
veriua,  nihil  aimpliciua,  nihil  candidius,  a'M  Me- 
Una  novit."  {^  n.  9.)  Several  of  Plinj^  Ep» 
tlea  are  addressed  to  him  (L  1,  15,  viL  28,Tiii'  )]■ 
Claras  was  appointed  Praefectua  Praetoris  li.r  !!*■ 
drian,but  tamoved  (ran  thia  office  soonafterni^ 
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kning,  like  moit  of  Hadrianli  other  friendi,  in- 
tmed  ha  aupieiaii.  (Sputian.  Hadr,  9,  11,15.) 

2.  H.  Eaociin  CLAKtia,  brother  of  the  preoe- 
diag,  a  ipoken  oT  bj  Pliny  (Bp.  ii.  9),  as  a  man 
«f  hoaoir,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  ikilled 
ia  pieadiiig  eauet.  Ha  i«  probably  the  smie  a* 
the  Eradin  Cbnu  who  took  and  burnt  Selenceio, 
is  eoDJonction  with  Julini  Alexander,  in  A.  D.  115 
(Dion  CiM.  IzTiii.  30),  and  abo  the  aame  ai  the 
M.  Enichu  Clarua,  who  waa  oonml  loliectiu  with 
n  Julius  Alexander,  in  ii.  D.  117,  the  year  of 
Tnjan^  death. 

&  Sbjl  EKDcnm  Clariw,  eon  of  No.  2,  waa 
aiao  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  &om 
I^jan  the  fadit  eUma,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
Koite,  nbeeqnently  secured  the  qoaestonliip  for 
Um,  sad  writes  s  fetter  to  his  fiioid  ApollinaIi^ 
nqnesting  his  aasiataoee  in  canrassing  fin'  Emciiu 
vln  was  then  asinring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
U.  9.)  A.  Odiiua  speaks  of  hun  as  a  contempo- 
my,  and  Mya  tbat  he  waa  moat  deroted  to  the 
■tody  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  imm  the 
■me  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (OeU.  tL  6,  xiii  17.)  The 
date  of  his  fint  consulship  is  not  known,  bat  we 
kern  from  Spartianas  (Sntr.  1),  and  an  andent 
imcription,  that  he  waa  consul  a  second  time  in 
1.  n.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  ScTeros.  One  of 
Pfiay's  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  EnucKW  Claros,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelias  Cethegns  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  ion  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefeclus 
Vnilnm  mentioiied  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s  3. 
§2.) 

6.  C  (Jtn.li7»)  EnDcnn  CLABin,  probaUr  the 
•on  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  A.  D.  193,  with  Q. 
Smiis  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodua  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
apon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  asaaasinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cw.  Urii.  22  ;  Capitol.  F»rti».  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  theckdmants 
ts  the  vacant  throne,  SoTerns  wished  Clams  to 
tain  infinmer,  and  accuse  persona  &lsely  of  baring 
unsted  Niger,  partly  with  the  riew  of  destroying 
the  chsneter  of  darns,  and  portly  that  the  well- 
known  integri^  of  Claraa  might  oiTe  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarua  refiiaed  to 
diicbaige  thia  dianacefiil  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Serenis.  (Dion  Caas.  Izxir.  9 ;  Sportian. 
Satr.  IS.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trerir,  was  prefect 
«f  an  ofa  of  the  Trenri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  n.  69  (Tac  HaL  u.  14), 
•ad  afterwards  joined  CiTilis  at  the  head  of  some 
e(  the  Treriri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romana« 
^  t.19.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
CiviKi,  the  Trenri,  like  the  rest  of  Qanl,  remained 
&m  to  the  Romans.  They  enn  fortified  their 
hnders,  and  opposed  tiie  Germans  in  great  battlea. 
(Tat  Hitt.  ir.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius death  reached  Gaul  (a.  n.  70),  then  arose  a 
ramour  that  the  ehieis  of  Ganl  had  secretly  taken 
aa  oath  to  atail  thenuelres  of  the  cItU  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  leeorery  of  their  independence. 
Then  was,  howcTer,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  HoRnaoNiUR  Flaocus,  when 
maaengem  began  to  pass  between  Cirilis  and 
Clasncus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  ala  of 
IVniaiu  in  the  army  of  Vocnla.    He  waa  dea- 1 
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cended  fiom  a  fimiily  of  royal  blood  and  of  renewa 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  anoeston 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treriran,  and  Juuua  Sabi- 
NUi,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  TnTinn« 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Coleni.1 
Agrippinensis;  and,  baring  resolred  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  Bent  emisaaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  fiwl  atrong  enough  to  crash  it  He 
eren  auSered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  oonspi- 
lators  to  leare  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Cirilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  iiir  iirom  this  place,  when  Cbu- 
sicns  and  Tutor,  baring  communicated  prirately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  rain 
to  gain  them  bock,  retired  to  Noresium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
perauaded  the  disaffected  aoldien  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Classieus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
eus then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  aoldien  to 
take  the  oath  to  lie  emjpin  of  Gaul  (pro  mpario 
OaUiarum).  The  command  was  now  dirided  be- 
tween Claaaicns  and  Tutor;  and  Ckiaaicna  eent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  aoldien 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  aame  oath. 
The  further  progreM  of  the  war  is  related  under 
CiviLia.  The  last  mention  of  Classieus  is  when 
he  crosaad  the  Rhine  with  Cirilia  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the 
iahmd  of  the  Botari.  (Tac.  Hut  ir.  54 — 79,  r. 
19—22.)  [P.  &] 

CLAIT'DIA.  1.  Fire  of  this  name  wen  daugh- 
ten  of  App.  Chudius  Caecna,  censor  B.  a  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  throngod  by  the  people  aa  ahe 
was  retnminff  home  from  die  games,  sne  expressed 
a  wish  that  ner  brother  Pnbuns  lud  been  alire^ 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  oedilea,  &  c  246.  (Uv.  ziz. ;  Valer. 
Max.  riil,  1.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  7%,  2 ;  QelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Clauou  Quinta  [Claudiur,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pnlcher 
[Claudiub,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Clandius  Coecua.  Her  fiune  is  connected  with  the 
atoiy  of  the  tnnsportotion  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessiniu  to  Rome.  The  ressel  conreying  the 
image  had  stuck  bat  in  a  shallow  at  the  month  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothaayen  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  more  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accuaed  of  incontinency,  atepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrona  who  had  accompanied  Sdpio  to 
Ostia  to  receire  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  reatibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Lir.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Or.  Faili, 
ir.  305, Ac;  Cic.  de Hanup.  Rap.  IS;  VaLMax. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plin.  H.  N.  rii.  35.) 

S.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stenuna,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appina  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacurius  CaUvins  of  Capuib 
(Lir.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  CtAUDM  [Stenuna,  No.  30],  diuigfater  of 
App.  Claudiiu  Pnlcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
Total  Tiigina,    (Cib  pn  Catlio,  Hi    Val.  Max. 


T.4.  8  6.) 
5.  Cl 


Clavdu  [Stemma,  No.  31  ],  fitter  of  No.  4, 
wai  married  toTib.  Onocbua.  (Plot.  Tit.  Oraaek.  4.) 

6.  Claudu  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudioi  Pulcber  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marciai 
Philippoa.  (Cic  pro  Don.  32.) 

7.  Cloou.  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldett  lUter  of 
P.  Clodiua  Polcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  L  9),  married  Q.  Marciu*  Rex.  (Plat.  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cau.  xxxv.  17.)  She  i<  aaid  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publiiu.  (Plut. 
CSb  29 ;  Cic  oii  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  ditcuuiaa 
respecting  the  niunber  of  sisten  Clodiiu  had,  see 
Dnimann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c. 

8.  Clooia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bn^ 
ther.  (Cic.proCbe'.lfi.)  She  was  married  to  Q.Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  inbmoas  ibr  her  debaach- 
eries  ( Cic.  2.  e.  1 4 ),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  aa  Cicero  says  (ad  ^<t  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
4t  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
Poring  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  bim,  roTenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publiua  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
hU  fiunily.  {Pro  Gael.  20,  ad  AtLii.  12;  Plot.  Cic 
29.)  Among  her  paiamoura  was  M.  Caelioa,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  rerenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atcatinus  to  charge  him  with  having  bonowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaens  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  iierself. 
Crauus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelioi, 
who  was  aoqoitted.  Cicen  in  hit  speech  lepre- 
tents  Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abuidoned  cha- 
racter, and  chaiget  her  with  having  earned  on  an 
iacettooui  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publiut.  {Pro 
Cad.  14 — 20,  32.)  The  niduiame  Qyadraataria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  {Pro  OaeL  26 ;  (juintiL 
viii.  6.  §  £3.)  Cicero  in  hit  lattert  frequently  callt 
her  Bowru.  {Ad  AU.  iL  9,  12, 14.)  Either  thii 
Clodia,  or  her  youngett  sitter,  waa  aUve  in  a.  a  44. 
{Ad  AU.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Cluoia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodiut,  was  married  to  L.  Licinins 
LucuUut,  before  hit  election  to  the  copsulthip  in 
u.  u  74.  (Plut  LuaJL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  A.  H. 
iii.  16.  §  1.)  After  hit  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  &&  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
diut. (PIuL  LuailL  34,  38 ;  Cic. }»«  MO.  27,  ad 
Fan.  i.  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  Now  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudiut  Polcher  [No.  38],  wut  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeini,  the  elder  ton  of  Uie  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  il  1 3,  iii.  4,  1 1  ;  Dion  Cast,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  titter  of  the 
preceding,  wat  married  to  M.  Brutut,  who  tepa- 
rated  from  her  in  B.  c.  4.^  (Cic  ad  Fan.  iii.  4, 
ad  Aa.  xiii.  9,  10,  Brut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Cludia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodiut,  wat  betrothed  in  B.  a  43  to  Octavianot 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regnrded  hor  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreali  of  the  i'eriuiuian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Auj/.  62;  Dion  Cats,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claddu  Fulchba,  lived  m  the  i«j|a  tt 
Tiberiut.  In  A.  D.  26,  to  piepaie  the  mj  H  the 
aocutation  of  Agrippioa,  the  wit  bmngbi  It  Hitl 
by  Domitins  Aper,  and  oonvieltd  of  adaliety,  pti- 
toning,  and  oontpiiacy  againtt  the  anptnc  (  ae. 
.4in.IT.  52;  DionCait.  Ux.  19.)  SheUthchrt 
member  of  thit  family  wboae  same  ocms  it  U^ 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Saetoniiu  [OJit.  12) 
JuKLA  Claudilla,  Wat  the  dangbler  of  U.  Jmiit 
Silanui,  and  wat  married  to  CaUguU,  toandia|  M 
Dion  Cataiut  (Iviii.  25)  in  A.  D.  &  (Tic  Amt  n, 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daoghter  of  the  taucnr  Qtt 
diot  I.  by  hit  wi&  Plaatia  Uigghaik  (Sm. 
CU«uL27.) 

16.  Claudla,  an  illegitimate  daughter  tf  Pkr 
tia  Ufgnlanilla,  the  wife  of  the  enpenr  Qaalia  L 
and  bit  freedman  Boter  (SoeL  daad.  27),  wit  a- 
poied  by  the  command  of  Claudiut. 

17.  Claudia  Auousta,  daughter  of  tht  at- 
penr  Nero  by  hit  wife  Poppaea  Sabisa.  She 
died  youiu;.    (Suet.  A'sr.  35.)  [C.F.)L] 

CLAU'DIA,  daughter  of  Ciitpot  the  brathcc 
of  Claudiut  Ootbicut,  wife  of  Eatrofiat,  ■oiki 
of  CoDstantint,  and  grandmother  of  Ccnstaatist 
theOreaL     (Tivbeil.  Pdl.  OaiL  1 3.)    [W.B.] 

CIAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  pUdo. 
The  patrician  Claodii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  la' 
came  to  Roma  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  wen  noaii- 
ed  among  the  patridana.  [CLAunnn,  Na  1.]  Ihs 
patrician  Claodii  bear  varioos  snmamfs,  at  Omtm, 
Oaade*,  Omlia,  Cnutm,  Pmldur,  J^ffliiai,  ■* 
SaUmu,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  ippHiaUi 
to  all  of  the  gena,  were  teUom  used,  what  thus 
wat  alto  a  man  definite  cognomen.  Bnt  ■  thos 
sumamet  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  ta  it- 
count  of  all  the  patrician  Claodii  it  givea  nit 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  thoie  with  tbt 
cognomen  Nsao,  lince  they  are  better  kaeai 
under  the  latter  name. 

The    surnames  of    the    plebeian    Claodii  m 

ASSLLUS,   CaNINA,  CDiTt/MALUR,  ClCiaO,  flJr 

HKN,  and  MABcsLLua,  «f  which  the  last  is  b;  fa 
tlie  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claodii  w«rt  noted  far  their  (rib 
and  atrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  cs>- 
monalty.  "  liat  boose  during  the  coone  of  oo- 
turies  produced  several  very  rniinent,  fc*  P^ 
men ;  hardly  a  lin^  noble-minded  one.  It  sD 
agei  it  distingoiihed  itself  alike  by  a  ifiiil  ■ 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  tite  il«i^  *■■ 
iron  hardness  of  heart."  (Niebohr,  ToL  L  ^  W-) 
The  praeaomen  Lucius  wat  avoided  after  la*  • 
that  name  had  dithonoured  it,  the  eae  by  "^^'f' 
the  other  by  murder.  (Soeton.  TiU.  I.)  "* 
honoun  and  public  officet  home  by  Mthes  ■ 
thit  gent  are  enumerated  by  Suetoniaa  (<.<-j 
Daring  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudiut  adof** 
one  of  another  gent :  the  emperor  ClaBdrat  •• 
the  fint  who  broke  through  thit  cattoa  by  i^ 
ing  h.  Domitiut  Abenobarbus,  afteiwaids  W 
emperor  Naro.  (SueU  Oaad.  39 ;  Tac  .<t»  o^ 
25.)  [CP-W^ 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  tie  li*.« 
the  Latin  elattic  poett,  flourished  undsrThonM* 
and  hit  unt  Arodiut  and  Hoaoriuv  Otr  ^^^ 
ledge  of  hit  penonal  hittory  it  very  limited.  Tbit 
he  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria  seem  It  be  «>» 
fiwtotily  ettablitbed  bom  the  diitcs  tf*i»^.^ 
Snidaa,  comboimted  by  an  alloiita  ■■  ^ 
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ApallbMUfm  (,Bpi»L  Ix.  13),  md  ceitaiii  exprMtiom 
in  has  own  woiin  (e.  g.  t^ml.  r.  S,  i.  39,  £6).  It 
bw  been  maintuned  hy  aome  Aat  he  wu  a  Oknl, 
and  bf  others  that  he  wa*  a  Spaniaid ;  but  neither 
gf  thcM  pasiUoiM  is  ntjxported  I7  eren  a  shadow 
of  eridenoe,  while  the  opinion  adtanced  by  Pe- 
uardi  and  PoUtian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, azoae  from  their  eonfonnding  the  Florat- 
(tna  addreaaed  in  the  introdnctian  to  the  second 
bo^  of  the  Hapba  ProKrpina»,  and  who  was 
fim^fhettm  mrhi  in  A.  D.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  natiTo  city.  We  are  entiralj  ignonmt  of  the 
faientage,  education,  and  earlj  career  of  Claadian, 
and  of  the  einumstances  nndn  which  he  quitted 
hia  eoantiy.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  895,  when 
he  eompoaed  bia  panegyric  on  the  consolate  of  Pio- 
Innoa  and  Olyfaiius.  He  appears  to  hare  culti- 
vated ]/um\iy  previonsly,  bat  this  was  his  first 
caaay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  snocesa  by  which  it 
was  attended  indnced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
fgc  tise  Roman  mose.  {EfM.  ir.  13.)  Daring 
tile  fiTe  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
deatll  of  rheododas,  he  was  tkmetA  Emm  Rome, 
attached,  it  wonM  appear,  to  the  letinne  of  Stilicho 
(d>  Oamm.  SHNek,  pneC  93),  under  whose  special 
proteetion  he  seems  to  haTe  been  reeeired  almost 
immediately  afier  the  publication  of  the  poem 
notjeed  admre.  We  say  after,  because  he  makes 
no  nseaCion  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  htm  been 
aoat  nataually  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
con  junction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
OB  aSi  — baeqnent  occasions  he  eagerly  arails  him- 
self at  eserj  pretext  lor  sonnding  the  ptaises  of  his 
patron,  ana  expressing  his  own  ferrent  devotion. 
Nor  waa  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  ofiioes  of 
Serena  than  to  the  infloence  of  her  husband.  He 
•ired,  it  ia  tme,  his  court  ftrenr  and  prefennent  to 
the  tatter,  bat  by  the  interpositjon  of  the  former 
he  gained  bis  AJMcan  bride,  whose  parenta,  al- 
thoogh  they  night  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
■ait  nt  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tutieaa  of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  mler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inacription,  discorered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  oentoiy,  informs  ns  that  a  statue  of 
waa  erected  in  the  Fornm  of  Tnjan  by 
and  Hooorius  at  the  request  of  the 
and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Notariut 
and  TVaftemn,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
enril  or  ntilitaiy,  denoted  by  the  btter  appellation 
w«  are  nnahle  to  determine ; — 

Ci-  CiAODUHi  V.  C   Cl.  Cladduno  V.  C. 

TKURTISO    rr   NOTABIO  INTm  CSTSRAS  VIQSNTBS 

.aaras  rBAxaLoaiosisaufo  poktardu  licit  ad 

HDBOaXAII    SniPITKRNAII  CARMDIA   AB  KOOIM 

■caiFVA  airmciAKT  adtamsh  mnwoNn  gra- 
tia OB  jiTDicu  sui  riDVf  DD.  NN.  Arcadius 
■wt  H0WORIC8  riLiciMiMi  AC  Docnsgiiii  mPB- 
■LAToaBa  SKVATU  vmiTrt  statuam  in  roRo 
sivi  TajJARi  saMi  coLLOCARiQm  tvstmtivm. 

The  doae  of  Chindian's  career  is  enveloped  in 
she  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
bat  historical  allnsion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
coBaoUbip  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
■sisfoitopes  of  Stilicho,  who  waa  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retirad  to  end  his  days  in  his 
oatiie  coontry,  ia  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
•Idog  moiB,  The  idea  that  be  at  this  time  became 
cxpned  10  tba  ootity  of  the  powerfal  and  vindie- 
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tire  Hadibn,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  crael  vigihnce  had 
watched  and  seised  the  opportunity  of  nvenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assmnptiona 
alike  incapable  of  proof — lint,  that  by  Pkaiin, 
whose  indelatigable  rapadty  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mat- 
liua,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  waa  a  native  of  Egypt  j  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  eflbsion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appoleins,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  &eqnent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt.  It  ia 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  <f  St. 
Augustin  (da  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  **  a  Christi  nomine  alienus,"  and  of  Orosins, 
who  designates  him  as  "  Poeta  quidem  eximiut 
sed  paganus  pervicacissimus."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interaretod  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (iiL  OonM.  Hotmr.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  Ms  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothmg  to  adduce 
against  the  pasitive«ssertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
tempoiaries. 

The  works  of  Chiudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  thiid,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  aubject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrins,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  3.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  pnises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  waa  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Fhivius  Mallius  Theodorus.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  PaUadins  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  RuBnus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  \\.  Dt 
BeUo  mUoKieo,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  sgninst  Gildo.  12.  Dt  Bella 
Getico,  an  historical  poem  on  the  suooessful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alarie  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  PoUentia.  13.  Hop- 
tut  Proierpinae,  three  books  of  an  imfinished  epic 
on  the  lape  of  Proserpine.  14.  OigaiUomaeMa,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  transition  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles  j 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  ior- 
giveness  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  nsually 
inscribed  "Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Piaefectum 
Prsetorio,"  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  addressed — to  Senma,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Oennadius.  17.  BidySia,  a  col- 
leetion  of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Pkoenir,  //jotrv,  Tbr^Miio,  Ni/ia,  Magnet,  Apomit, 
Dt  Fm  FraMiui.     18.  A  eoUeetioo  of  short  «ea» 
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■kinal  plecei,  in  Onek  u  well  a*  Latiii,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  of  iE^D^^nuiraiate,  The 
Chrietian  hymn*  to  be  found  among  theae  in  most 
edition*  ate,  aa  we  hare  obaeired  aboTc,  certainly 
nwrioiu.  19.  Laatlj,  we  hare  a  hundred  and 
thirtjr-MTen  line*  entitled  "Xowbt  fferaUu;"  but 
with  the  exception  of  lome  (light  Rtemblanoe  in 
•tyle,  we  have  no  ground  for  attribating  them  to 
Claudian* 

The  meaiuR  employed  in  the  neater  number  of 
theae  compoeitioni  ii  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
abort  prologuea  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poema  are  in  elegiaea,  and  ao  alao  are  the  laat  four 
epiatlee,  the  laat  two  idylla,  and  moat  of  the  epi- 
grama.  The  firat  of  the  Feacenninea  ia  a  ayatem 
of  Alcaic  hendecaayllabica ;  the  aecond  is  in  a 
stanxa  of  five  line*,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeter*  oatalectic  the  fourdi  is  a  pure 
cboriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapoeatic 
dimeters  aeatalectic ;  and  the  foorth  ia  a  system  of 
cboriambic  trimeters  aeatalectic 

It  will  be  at  mice  pereeiTed  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  (bore  catalogue,  constituting  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian,  although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  r«at 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  eaaentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  s  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  Tiew  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
Terse  devoted  either  profeaaedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
&Tonriles,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  ioea. 
We  most  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  diacuaa  the 
merit*  and  defect*  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  thoae  who  went  before,  that  although  Vilgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  aa  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  afier  entering  upon  aome  theme  appa- 
rently fiir  removed  firom  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  aome  aeemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected tranaition  aeemed  aa  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  reaemblance  between  their  royal  bene&ctor 
and  the  goda  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  akill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  tlie  dexteraos 
delicsey  with  which  it  was  adnuniatered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no. means  suited  to  the 
"parple-bom"  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  (or 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  aeaaoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  aerved  up,  Hmce 
there  ia  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  ia 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  theae  panegyrica.  All  ia  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  aubject  ia  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  leat  aomething 
should  be  left  unprwaed,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  ia  commonly  traced 
upward*  &om  the  cradle,  and  in  the  ease  of  Stilicho 
separate  aeetion*  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  firom  one  snb- 
diviaioD  to  another  with  the  aame  care  as  when  an 


accurate  lectuier  diacximinatea  the  MTcial  heads  el 
his  discourse.  It  can  aoaroely  he  uistd,  bovenr, 
that  the  abaenoe  of  all  reaerre  rcndoed  the  laA 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  aithor  ia  leTaiiy 
taxed  by  other  consideratioDs,  with  thii  diadno- 
tage,  that  jnst  in  proportion  aa  we  niglit  ieel  di»' 
posed  to  admire  hia  akill  ia  hidii^  the  ngBaea  if 
bis  idol  within  the  foUs  of  the  ridi  gaimn  with 
wiiich  it  ii  invested,  aoare  veemsSiaiBtdtokailtt 
hia  aervile  hypocrisy  and  laagh  at  his  ubliAag 
folaehood.  It  was  indeed  hud  to  be  csBed  ifis 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  nt  ena- 
bling away  day  by  day  fiom  the  grasp  of  il>  fccUi 
mlera ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  fbrasd  la  jam  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  wUeh  age  Haaoiai  k- 
ceived  the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  s  nM  of  sii- 
dom  and  kingly  Tiitoe,  and  to  bhtin  the  adlilarj 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  amt  ma  m 
enemy  except  in  i-l»»»w ;  and  hardest  of  aH  ta  be 
constrained  to  endrcle  with  a  halo  of  dirine  |» 
fectiona  a  aelfiah  Vandal  like  Stilidi&  To  talk  rf 
the  historical  valne  of  such  works  aa  the  AAn 
GiUamiemm  and  the  Beilnm  Gtbam  is  sheer  Uly. 
Wherever  are  have  access  to  other  aoaicn  rf  ia- 
formation,  we  discover  at  once  that  aunj  CxB 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  sad  miy  elkn 
distorted  and  Cslaely  cok>ured ;  and  henee  it  it  is- 
possible  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  4 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  thoae  incideDU  widK- 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  feet  that  pieces  composed  snder  atk 
drcumatances,  to  aerve  such  temposiy  ui  v- 
worthy  purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admiidi 
and  even  held  up  as  modda,  ever  ainoe  the  mini 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  tothepasn 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  beaital*  to  pnanw 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  veraed  ia  all  Ike 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  achooU,  poaasadn;  a  ata 
extensive  knowhxlge  of  the  history  of  oan  aadoi 
the  phyaical  world,  of  the  legenda  of  siythalag^ 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  ipeeslatinai « 
the  difierent  phihMophical  aecta,  he  hal  the  pno 
to  light  up  thia  maaa  of  learning  by  the  fits  a  * 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  conoenttale  it  tf>» 
the  objects  of  his  aduhtion  as  it  atresoied  M '" 
a  fiaahing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  ho«  * 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  ef  '^"j''* 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patnSi  <■* 
prince,  and  their  eatellites;  on  the  other  hasd,v 
infernal  Pantheon  of  't'ww/iw*  and  fiuiea  with  lU 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  erobd  0 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinss,  od  d 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathaaae  taaf 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  eorpoteal  ^^"^ 
of  the  etmuch  consul.  His  diction  is  '■'R^r^ 
liant,  although  aotnetimes  •fc"»'"g  with  the  gDV 
of  tinsel  omamenU ;  his  similes  and  illssMn* 
are  elaborated  vrith  great  skill,  hut  thain»r 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  Hb  ^o*'^'*'''*/ 
highly  aonorona,  but  ia  defident  in  '"""^[^T 
conatant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadeooet,  *''*'^ 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  '*'■  J^ 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect;  and  ahhtap 
the  minute  critic  may  fimcy  that  he  dete^  "f 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  1*''^^ 
point  of  style  neither  Lncan  nor  Statins  seed  M 
aahamed  to  own  him  a*  their  eqaaL  H '' !"!? 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  desaipiw>  'f 
picturea  onen  approach  p«fection,  o>°>l>i'')^  T* 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italiia  MU  "' 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  school. 
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We  Iian  aa  yet  taid  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Vrmtrgira,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  fonn 
the  moat  bTouiable  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
at  leaat  it  had  fiur  and  free  scope,  nntnonmeled  by 
the  fisttets  wliich  cnmped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
Bat,  althoogfa  these  canses  of  embarnssment  aie 
lemoTed,  we  do  not  find  the  resolt  anticipated. 
If  we  become  fiuniliar  with  his  other  worlts  in  the 
fin*  inatanoe,  we  rise  with  a  filling  of  disappoint- 
ment Cram  the  penual  of  this.  We  find,  it  ii  trite, 
the  same  ■»im«tii(-|  descriptions  and  harmonious 
nambeis ;  bnt  there  is  a  wont  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
langcment  of  the  details,  of  Bustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
Bcmbera,  which  gires  a  fragmentary  chaiaeter  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continDoosly. 
The  aabjeet,  although  grand  in  itaeU^  is  injacU- 
ckmsly  handled ;  br,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  n  impoasible  to  inTsst  their  proceedings  with 
the  iut^nest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impteidon  produced  by  the 
commenoement  ia  ungnlariy  nnfortimate.  The 
lage  of  the  King  of  Shade*  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  atianger  to  matrimonial  blia*,  hi*  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaToi  that  he  may  arenge  bis 
wimgs,  the  mustering  and  marahalling  of  the 
Titana  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest St  once  quelled  by  the  rety  simple  and  sensi- 
ble soggeetion  of  old  Lacbesis,  that  be  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  choae  to  ask  for  one,  the 
wh<4e  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesqne,  and  the 
abeordity  is  if  possible  hogbtened  by  the  Muster- 
ing haiangne  of  Pluto  to  the  herald,  Mercury, 
Tbrooghout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
worka  of  Chndian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  tme  snblimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling  :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified ;  but  our  nobler  enttpet  are 
never  awakened ;  no  coid  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  IdyUt  we  need  hardly  lay  anything ; 
little  eoold  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponns  are  described.  The  Feaoen- 
nine  verse*  display  considerable  lightness  and 
naoe ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  veiy 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vieenza  by  Jacobus  Dnaenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celaanus,  and 
appear*  to  be  a  fiuthful  representation  of  the  MS. 
finnn  which  it  wa*  taken.  Several  of  the  imaller 
poem*  are  wan^^  The  second  edition  wa* 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletns,  4to.,149S, 
saperinlended  by  Thadaens,  who  made  use  of 
•everal  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalaminm  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponn*,  and  the  Oimntomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymu*  Victor  and  Jo- 
anne* Singienius,  4ta.,  I5I0,  with  a  text  newly 
revi*ed  by  Joanne*  Comet*,  i*  the  fint  which  con- 
tains the  Loudc*  Herculis,  In  Siienas,  Laus  Cbristi, 
and  Miracula  Christi.     The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  wii  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannna,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Phmtiniis,  16mo.,  1571,  including  the 
note*  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  FrandL  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  ineonect  The  edition  of 
Oesner,  Lip*.  1759,  i*  a  naeful  one;  but  by  fiir 
the  beat  which  ha*  yet  appeared  i*  that  of  the 
younger  Bntmann,  Am*t  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
serie*  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classic*,  in  4to.  An 
edition  wa*  commenced  by  O.  L.  Kiinig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Ootting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  fiuther. 

The  "  Raptus  Proaerpinae"  wa*  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  "  Claadiani  do  Raptu  Pro. 
serpinae  Trsgoediae  duoe,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketehur 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  date*  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  transbtion  of  the 
whole  work*  of  CUudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
Svo.,  Lond.  1817  i  and  there  ara  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  aeparate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit,  [  W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAouSiowi),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bmnck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  153),  i*  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latui  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  thia  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
title*  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed **  to  the  Saviour,"  and  which  shew  that  their 
authorwBSaChristian.  [Jaeobt,  Paralip.af,  Anthol. 
Oraee.  xiiL  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagriu*  (Hal,  Seel.  L  19)  mention* 
a*  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 460.  The  Gv/amlomadtia,  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  OataL  MSS.  Malrit. 
p.21 5),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seem*  rather  to  belong  to  thi*  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  xirpia  TapaoS,  'Arcd^iipSov,  Biifwrov, 
Nutolof,  whence  it  ha*  been  infiirred  that  he  wa* 
a  native  of  that  part  .of  A*ia.  (Jacobs,  AntK,  Grate. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUS  MAMERTUS. 

[MAUCRTUa,] 

CLAU'UIUS,  patrician.  [Claudia  OsNak] 
1,  App.  Claudius  Sadinus  Rxoillbnsir,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausu* 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionyaiu* 
calls  him  TItoi  KAwSSwi),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  hi*  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followen  to  Rome.  (a.  c:  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  aa- 
signed  to  hi*  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Clandian.  (Ldv.  iL  16,  iv,  S, 
X.  8;  Diony*.  v.  40,  xL  16;  Sueton.  7t&.  1;  Tae. 
Ann.  xi.  24,  xii.  25 ;  Niebnhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  chaiacteriatic*  which   marked  hi* 
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Stbmua  Claddiorith. 
1.  App.  Clandiiu  Sabinnt  Regilleniia,  C<m,  b.  c  49& 


I 

2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinm, 

Cos.  B.  a  471. 

4.  App.  Clirad.  Cnusni,  DecemTir  &  a  451. 


&  C.  Claad.  SaUinii, 
Cot.  B.  c.  460. 


5.  App.  Claud.  Crauui, 
Trib.  MU.  B.  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud.  Cnuna, 
Tnb.  Ma.  B.  c  403. 

9.  C.  Claud.  Cnuna,  Diet  B.  c.  337. 


6.  P.  Claud.  CiaaNU. 


8.  App.  Claud.  Cnnu, 
IXct.  B.  c  362,  Cos.  &c.34$. 


10.  App.  Claud.  Caecoa,  Cent.  &  a  312. 


11.  Appi  Clwid.  Cwid«x,  Co*.  B.  0.  ast 


P.O.  I 


12.  App.aCnia-         18.  P.CLPulcher,         14.  CaCento,         15.Tib.a.         16.Claiidiat 
(01, Cot. &C. 268.  Coa.B.c.249.  Cocac.  240.  Nera.  goiaqw. 


17.  App.  cL  Pnlcher, 

Coi.  B.  c.  212. 
I 


I 


18.  Claudia  Qolnta. 


(C  CI.  Cento.)? 


19.  Claudia.  Mar-    20.  App.  a    21.  P.aPukher,    22.  C  a  Pulcher,        23.  C.  a    34.i^a 
ried  Pacnriu*  Pulcher.  Cos.B.c.184.  Coa.B.c.177.  CcDto.  Ciem. 

Calariua. 


25.  App.  CL 


Pulcher. 


Married  Antiitia.        26.  C.  d.  Pnlcher,  Co*.  b.c  ISO. 
I 


27.  App.  CL  Pukber.      2a  a  a  Pdchfc 


I 


29.  Km,  CL    SO.  Chndia.    >I.  Claudia.         82.  C.  C.  Pulcher,    83.  App.  CL  Pukber  (F) 
Pulchar.         VeataL  Manied  Co*.  B.  c.  93.  Inteiru  a.  c.  77. 

Tib.Onediuik 

S4.App.aP»lM 

r [  Coe.B.G.71 

S6.  C.  CL  Pul-        37.  Claudia. 


85.  App.CL 
Pulcher. 


cher.  Prae- 
tor B.&  73. 


Married 
M.Philippat. 


38.  App.  CL  Pul-  39.  C.  a.  Pul- 
cher, Cos.  B,c.  cher,  Pnetor 
54.  B.  c;  56. 


.cUa 


40.  P.  nodius  41.  aodia.  42.  Clodia.  43.  i 

Pnlcher,  Married  Manied  Uvni 

Trib.PIeb.  Q.  Mai^  Q.Metd-  UL^ 

B.C.58.  riiuRez.  lasCder.  ha 


44.  Claudia.  45.  Claudia.        46.  App.  CL      47.  App.  CL        48.  P.  Clodiua.       49.  0«4a 

Married  Married  Vimi 

Cu.  Pompeiiu.  M.  Brutn*.  OctoriaB' 
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JneendmnU.  and,  in  his  consulthip  (ilc.  49S), 
•hewed  great  KTerity  towards  the  plebeian  debton. 
(Ut.  ii.  -il, 23, 24, 27 :  Dionyi.  tL  23, 24, 27,  SO.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refuial  of  the  eommaii*  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Lir.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plehs  at  the  time  of  the 
seoeaaion  to  the  Mans  Sacer,  in  K.  c.  494  (Dionys. 
tL  59,  Ac),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionyi,  Tii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanui.  (Dionys. 
TJL  47,  &C.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysins  (riiL  73, 
&C.}  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Caasiub  According  to  Pliny 
(/£  iV.  xzxT.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  hia  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
BelloosX 

2.  Arp.  Claudius  App.  r.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Ra- 
aiLLXMais,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
bt  tbe  consulship  in  &  c  482,  but,  through  the 
oppoaitioD  of  tbe  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
Tiii.  90.)  Id  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
sairiciaiis  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
waa  baffled  in  his  riolent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
itrore  to  rerenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
sevvrity  when  commanding  against  the  Aeqoians 
and  Volscnuis.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  diaobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  aims  and  fled.  For  this 
be  panished  them  with  extreme  MTerity.  The 
next  year  he  Tiolently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  i^iarian  law  of  Sp.  OiJuius,  and  waa  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
camiDoa  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  triaL 
(Lit.  iL  56-61;  Dionys.  ix.  43-4£,  48-54;  Nie- 
bnhr^  ToL  iL  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  r.  M.  N.  Sabindb  Rigii/- 
Lvaaa,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
lar.  m.  36),  was  consul  in  B.  a  460,  when  Appins 
Herdonins  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
Kcorered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  |iroiniae  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
imtilian  law.  (Ut.  iiL  15—21 ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
]-2 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion  to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
boaea  and  thelaw^^MslMO/MiUKaiKio.  (Dionys, 
X.  30,  32.)  He  waa  an  nnsuccessfiil  candidate  for 
tbe  dictatorship.  (Lit.  iiL  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
mpporter  of  the  aristooracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  inounoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Lir.  iii. 
40;  Dumya.  zi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  arail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillmn,  but  returned 
to  defend  tbe  decemrir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strore 
to  rerenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatias  and 
Valerias  by  opposing  their  application  for  leare  to 
trinmph.  (IKonys.  xi  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
■tresniaasly  opposing  the  Uw  of  Cannleins,  and  pro- 
aoaing  to  aim  the  consuls  aninst  the  tribunes. 
(IdT.  IT.  6.)  According  to  Dionysins,  howerer 
(xi.  SS,  56/,  he  himMlf  proposed  the  election  of 
mililary  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  petridani^ 

4.  Apr.  Cla<;dius  Crassvs  (or  Ckassinds) 
RBOli.LBNSia  Sabinos,  the  deoemrir,  is  commonly 
coDsidered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
LsTy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
wfa««  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
faHowing  form:  Ap.  Ctaudiu  Ap.f.  M.u.  Crattm, 
fUgilL  Sabhna  11^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
tbe  sane  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  toI.  iL  note  764.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  B.  c  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemTirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  &r  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  rnil  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tynnnons 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
oemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Viiginios, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  hia  triaL  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysins  (zL  46)  says, 
it  waa  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iiL  SS, 
35—58 ;  Dionys.  z.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  aceoant 
of  the  deceraviral  legislation,  see  DkL  ofAiit.t.v. 
TViWm  TubUt. 

5.  App.  Cj.addiub  Ap.  f.  Ap.  n.  Cramub  (or 
Ckassinds),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  B.  a  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  ha  was  marked  by  a  genuine  CUo- 
dian  hatrisd  of  tbe  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Lir. 
iv.  36, 16.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Chasbus  (or  CRASBmUB),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemnr.    (Liv.  vL  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudiub  App.  p.  App.  n.  CRASsm  (or 
Craosinus),  ton  of  No,  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
Bi.  c  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedmgs  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  Teto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v,  3 — 6)  puts  into  his  month  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  comphunts  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
daring  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
nppropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldien   (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  is.  Cbassdb 
(or  CHASSotua),  a  son  of  Na  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Lidnisn  rogations, 
particukrly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  anspieea.  In  349 
he  was  made  oonsul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40—42,  viL 
6,  &&,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Ckasbub  (or 
CaAssiNus),  son  of  No.  7,  waa  named  dictator  in 

B.  c,  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudins  Hortator,  whom  ha  made 
Maatar  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  knows.  (Ut. 
viiL  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Cabcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancienta  that  his  Uindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  iiict,  though  it  ia 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  taadition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  da  SaiecL  6,  Tuk.  Ditp.  v.  88 ;  Pint.  Pyrrk. 
18,  19 ;  Diodoms,  xx,  36  ;  Appian,  Samm.  10.) 
He  waa  twice  cDrule  aedile  (Fnntin.  di  Afutd, 
v.  72),  and  in  B.  c.  312  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  PlautiuB,  without  having  been  oonanl  pnvioosly. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  farming  in  the 
■enate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  um  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
laige  number  of  the  low  popukr  party,  including 
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erm  tha  nni  of  fiwdmen.  Hi>  Hit,  howerar,  ma 
wt  aaide  tha  fallowing  yaar,  upon  which  C.  Plan- 
tiiu  migned,  and  Appiu  continuad  in  oSee  aa  aola 
eanior.  He  then  pnKaeded  to  diaw  np  tha  iiata 
of  the -tribe*,  and  enraUad  in  them  all  tha  libeitini, 
whom  he  diatribnted  among  all  the  tribe*,  that  hi* 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (LIt.  ix.  39, 
30,  83,  34,  46 ;  Saet.  Clamd.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (H.N.  xzxiii.  6)  it  waa  at  hi*  initigation 
that  hi*  lectetaij,  Cn.  FUnua,  publi*hed  hi* 
calendar  and  account  of  the  kgu  adioitet.  But 
the  moat  dttrable  monanunt*  of  hi*  oeneonhip  (for 
hi*  political  innotation*  were  in  good  part  (et 
aaide  by  Q.  Fabiu*  Maximo*)  were  the  Appian 
toad  to  Capua,  which  waa  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqoedoct,  which  he  completed.  (LIt. 
iz,  29  ;  Frontin.  d»  Agmaed.  5 ;  Niebuhr,  toL  iiL 
pp.  303—309.)  Niebuhr  conjecture*,  with  aome 
probability,  that  in  order  to  nu*e  money  he  mn*t 
hare  *old  huge  portion*  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  hi*  cenaonhip  four  yean.  (Niebohr,  toL 
iii.  pp.  294 — SI  3.)  In  307  he  wa*  elected  ooaml 
after  iwigning  hi*  oeneonhip,  which  he  had 
ineffiwtaaUy  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  lemained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpoae  of  atrengthening  faia  in- 
tere*t.  (Lir.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  atrenuou*  opponent  of  the  Ognloian 
law  for  opening  the  office*  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeiana.  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  waa  ap- 
pointed intemx  (an  office  which  he  6Ued  three 
timea;  aee  iucription  in  Pighioi,  ad  tm*.  &61), 
and  at  fir*t  refnaed  to  receire  rotes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Lir.  z.  1 1 ;  Cic.  BnU.  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  iir*t  in  Samnium  with  *ome  *acce*s.  (Liv. 
X.  1 7  ;  Orelli,  /luer.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  ha 
led  hi*  force*  into  Etmria,  and  having  been  de- 
lirered  fiom  a  perilous  poaition  by  his  colleagne 
Volomniua,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisin 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnitea.  (Liv. 
X.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellono,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  .  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  aa  praetor, 
but  waa  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabina. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwaids,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nitea. (x.  31.)  He  waa  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  aot  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  L  e.) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineaa  was  sent  by  Pyirhns 
to  propose  peace,  Appias,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
oo  them  to  resist  the  proSisred  terms.  This  speech 
waa  extant  in  Cicero's  time^  (Liv.  xiiL ;  Cic. 
Bnd.  14,  16,  ZM  Sauct  6.)  Hi*  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.   (i.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  tha  earliest  Ro- 
Ban  writer  in  proae  and  verse  whose  name  has 
eame  down  to  tia.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  porm 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cie.  7W, 
Ditp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  ts  na.  (Priscian.  viii.  p.  792,  ed. 
Putach  i  Festas,  i.  e.  Slmpntm.)  Its  contents  wen 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also' wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  D»  UnrpaiicmibaM,  and  aeeordiiig  to  some 
waa  the  anthor  of  the  Acliima  which  Flaviut 
pnblished.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  L  2. 
i  36.)  He  left  four  sona  and  five  daughters. 
{Cie.  ds  Sauel.  11.) 

11.  Apf.  Claudics  C,  r.  App.  n.  Caudsx,  also 
aon  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  Ms 
attention  to  nsral  aSfaitM.     rSenec.  de  Dm.  VUat, 
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11)  He  was  dected  eonsal  ■.  c  2t4,  aoJ  ooh 
manded  the  foreea  sent  to  the  ssBstuee  of  th* 
MamertinL  He  efiected  a  landing  on  tht  oMt  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  H>en>  and  the  Csnb(i- 
nians,  and  laiaed  the  siege  of  Mesiaas.  Aha  s 
repnise  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  nuamtifiil 
opeiationB,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Moaas  ud  r- 
tuned  home.  (Polybu  L  II,  12, 1$;  SaecTOLl) 

12.  App.  Claudiub  App.  p.  C.  n.  Caisrs 
(or  CsAOBiwDa)  Rdpcs,  the  eldest  m  of  Ns.  10, 
and  apparently  the  hut  of  the  geni  «bo  Ihr  the 
snmame  CrassnSL  He  was  coasol  a  c  2K.  (Fait 
Sic;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  CLAUDitn  App.  p.  C.  r.  Pnciin,  tb 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  sumsioe,  srss  tlw 
seeond  son  of  No.  10.  He  wnsesswl  is  s  bor 
than  ordinary  degree  moat  of  Uie  wocst  dmcttfi** 
tica  of  Ihia  fiunily.  He  was  elected  eoosol  is  a  c 
249,  and  commanded  the  fieet  sent  to  taafymiW 
troops  at  Lilybaenm.  In  defiance  of  the  sagim, 
he  attacked  tha  Carthaginian  fieet  lying  in  the  ba^ 
hour  of  Orepana,  bat  waa  entirely  defcaled,  «itk  tit 
loM  of  almost  all  his  foreea.  (Pdyh^  i-  49,  Ac; 
Cic. i>s  X>n«i.  i.  16,  H.  8,33;  SefcoL  ft*. » Oe. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell. ;  Uv.  xix. ;  Suet  m  I) 
Chudiuswa*  recalled  and  oommanded  to  afipoiiiti 
dictator.  He  named  M.  daodia*  GIjcm  « 
Olicia,  the  aon  of  a  freedmon.  but  the  mniiatio* 
was  immediately  superseded.  (Suet  7tt.2;Fi«i 
CapiL)  P.  Claudius  waa  accnaed  of  higb  mniaa, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (L  52)  and  Cicwo  (* 
NaL  D»ar.  ii.  3),  waa  severely  punished,  .^m* 
ing  to  other  accounU  (SchoL  Bob.  to.,-  VsLMtt 
viii.  1.  I  4),  a  thondei^storm  which  h^Pf«* 
stopped  the  proceedinga ;  but  he  was  inpesdw  • 
seeond  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  «"« 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dcsd  before  a.  c.  241 
[Claudia,  No.  1.)  The  probability  is  iksi  1« 
killed  himself.     (Vol.  Max.  L  4. 1 1) 

14.  C.  CLAiTDKja  App.  p.  C.  ».  Censoit 
CiNTQ,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  »•  t 
240,  intencz  in  217,  and  dictator  in  21  J.  (f«^ 
Cap.  J  Cic.  Ttm.  Diip.  i.  1,  JirML  18;  Uf.xa. 
34,  XXV.  2.)  .  „ 

15.  Tia  CLAiwoa  Nbro,  fourth  son  «  >* 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  m. 
(Suet.  Tik.  3  s  OeU.  xin.  22.)  An  acconat  of  t» 
descendants  is  given  nnder  Nxan.  ^ 

1 6.  Claudia*  Quiwqub.     [Ciaoma,  N*  l-l 

17.  App.  Ciacdius  P.  r.  App.  »■  Pcic"* 
•on  of  No.  13,  was  aedilc  in  a  c.  217.  (Iii»">^ 
53.)  In  the  foDowing  year  he  was  militsiy  »■ 
bane,  and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  r. 
Scipio  he  wa*  raised  to  the  supreme  comnsiid  ^ 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusium.  I*  i^'  ^ 
waa  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  ma  ■ 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  ''■•.•"^ 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hw»i  "• 
hi*  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  «"  "J 
snccesaful.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  ci'-M-J 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  7^'r'.'! 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcrllo*.  [a"-^'' 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  j  PoIyK  viii  J,  5,  S).  »V 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  s«  Uacum. 
(Uv.  xiiv.  39.)  In  212  hewaselecwlm* 
and  in  conjunction  with  hi*  colloszie  Q-  ^'y^ 
Flacctts  hid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  '^'f^ 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  s  decree  of  " 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  cnated  ""^ 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  snw* 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  beibn  Cap 
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ke  receiTed  a  wonnd,  from  the  efrectii  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  sarrender  of  the  city.  He 
inefiectnaUy  oppoied  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Folriiu  took  on  the  Capuani. 
(Uv.  zxT.  3,  23,  41,  zxri.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyh.  ix.  \) 

18.  Claudia  Qdinta.    [Claodu,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.     [Clacdia,  Now  3.] 

30.  App.  Claudios  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulcbbr, 
•on  of  No.  17.  In  B.  c  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing yean,  he  lerred  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Qtuiictina  Flaminino*  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philips  (Lir.  zxzu.  &5, 36,  zzziii.  29,  xxziv.  £U.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Oreece  in  191,  Mrriiig  fint 
under  H.  Baebiui  in  the  war  with  Antiochoa 
(xxxri.  10),  and  afterwards  nnder  the  consul  M'. 
Adlias  GIsbrio  agiunst  the  Aetoliana.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  1 87  he  was  made  pmetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
adTsntages  orer  the  Ingannian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
bb  riolent  interfprence  at  the  comitia,  procnred 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publins  to  the  consul- 
ahip.  (xxxix.  23;  S2.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appias  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Uacedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wRst  from  his  gn^  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  bimaelf  master,  (xxxix.  33 — 39.)  In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lisns,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perscnt. 
(xli.  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Ci.ADi>it;s  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchir,  bod 
•f  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  was  cnnile  aedile,  and 
in  188  pcaetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  inside  ocHisuI  [see  No.  20  j  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Qraviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

32.  C  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  N.  Pulchkb,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  zxxiiL  44), 
was  made  augur  in  ac.  195,  pmetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istiia  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
th«  eonsnis  of  the  preceding  year  might  tender  his 
presence  nnneeesaary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
&esh  aimy,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istiians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
oelabratad  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mntina.  (xlL  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  zzvi.  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribon*  nnder  P.  Licinios  against  Perseus.  (Lir. 
xUi.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Sempro- 
nins  Oracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Oracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  fieedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  hut  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe — the  Esqniline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xUt.  16,  zlv.  15;  Valer.Maz.  vi  5.  §  3.) 
In  1 67  Clandius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  {sVr.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Clavdius  Cbnto,  probably  the  grand- 
son of  Na  14,  served  nnder  the  consul  P.  Snipicius 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantage*  over  Philip,  who  inarch" 
ad  in  parson  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxzi  14,  22, 
&C. ;  Zonar.  ix.  LS.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aodile  in.&  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  (i  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (iti.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thcssaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  be  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Ronuns.  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legntus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  lUvricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uacana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudii»  App.  p.  App.  n.  Pulciier, 
son  of  No.  20,  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salossi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  fint  defeated, 
but  afterwords,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxix.  Ixxz.;  Ores. 
V.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  whrn 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
bis  car,  his  daughter  CLiudin,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  copitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Cad.  14;  Sueton.  7Vi.  2.)  Next  year  he  w.is 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  coiisorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior, probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  I'niffin.  Ixxxiv.; 
Plut.  THi.  Cracch.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Oracchus,  and  in  u.  c.  1 33 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Oracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands  ( Liv.  Kpit. 
58 ;  Orelli,  /«kt.  No.  570;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
Aemil.  38;  Cic.  i/«  lirp.  i.  )9.>  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Oracchus.  ( Appian,  £.  C.  i.  1 8.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princcps  senatus, 
(Macrob.  Sutum.  ii.  10 ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gratrh.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut,  28)  snys,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistio. 
[Antistli,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.C.  130,  and  hiid  information  befora  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.    (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  CLAUDitn  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  I'lmc.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father's  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c.  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  de  Oral,  il  70.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(Cic  d»  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Clauola,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Puwhbr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Kerr.  ii.  49 ;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  b.c.  100  as  one  of  those  who 
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took  ap  anns  agnhit  Satuminiu.  (Cic.  firo  KM.  7.) 
In  99  he  was  curole  iiedile,  and  in  (he  gmm  ceh- 
brnted  by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  tinne 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  lutd  paintinr  employed  in 
tlie  scenic  decomtions.  (Plin.  H.  V.  vilL  7,  xzxr.  7 ; 
Val,  Max.  it  4.  §  6.^  In  8J  he  was  praetor  In 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gsre  lews  to 
the  Halesini  tespeeting  the  spporntmenl  of  their 
tcnate.  (Cie.  Verr.  il  49.)  The  MamertinS  nrnde 
him  their  patnmns.  (  Verr.  it.  B.)  He  was  oonanl 
in  92.  (/Wi  dip.)  CSeero  (Brut.  46)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  gical  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claiidids  PutcHBR,  the  brethw, 
pouibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tiibane  in  a  & 
K7.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janieohnn 
when  the  city  was  thtmtened  by  Marias  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marias,  to  whom  he 
was  mider  obligations.  (Appinn,  B.  C  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  bis 
credit  with  hii  own  party ;  for  it  is  proibably  this 
C'taitdiui  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lntatius  Catulas  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidin.  (Sail.  Pragm.  lib.  I.) 

M.  App.  Ci.Atmivs  Pulchxr,  son  of  N«.  S8, 
was  made  consul  in  a.  c.  79,  thongh  he  had  been 
an  unsncce«sful  candidate  for  the  eorula  aedileship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Appion,  B.C.  i.  103.)  Ha 
was  nftennuds  goTemor  of  Macedonia,  aaiid  en- 
gngcd  in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
riiuis.  He  died  in  his  prorince,  before  7^,  when 
be  was  snceeeded  by  C.  Sciibania  Curio.  (Uv. 
^t.  91;  Flor.  fii.  4 1  Ores.  ».  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  apparendy  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Otelli,  fmcript.  No.  878.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  de  Haratp.  Reap.  12.)  In  B.  c.  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  Ank.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  praptaetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  rictory  orer  his  army.  (Lir.  Bpi.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribones, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  eommand 
and  banithed.  Next  year,  L.  Marcins  Philippns, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censer,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic/iro  Dom.  81,  32.)  He 
appears  in  8'2  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  bis  death  near  the  city.  (Plat. 
SuUa,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property,  (Varro, 
M.  R.  iil  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudiuk  PuLCHxn,  son  of  No.  39, 
when  cnrule  aedile  excluded  slaves  bom  the  Me- 
galesian games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  dt  Har. 
jte.ip.  12.)  In  B.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Pint. 
(Vuo.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tocos,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  meant  Vesu- 
vius. (Lir.  Epil.  95;  Ores.  T.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  PuixaxK,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  (VaiT.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appeon  in  n.  c  7S  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Vam.  (Aaeon.  ad(%;. 
Dh.  n  Catdl.  p.  109,  Orell.)  In  70  he  serwd  in 
Asia  onder  his  brother-in-law,  LucuUns,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  ef  Mi- 
thridatoa.  (Plut.  ImoiU.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Orrece,  collecting  stataes  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  whiih  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  DoiH.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  m  oral,  en 
Clud.  el  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  the  bvonr 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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nrdnb.  (Cic.  to.)  As  piMtor  (a.c57)  k  }(»> 
sided  in  triaii  fir  extortion,  and  Cieo*  eisiians 
anxiety  on  behalf  ef  bis  breder  Qidatoi,  whs  kd 
beta  propraetor  in  Asia.  (AdAtL  iii.  17.)  Thiagk 
Appias  did  not  openly  and  b  p«soa  tffmc  Cits- 
rot  recall  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  19.  f  I;  amf,  pn 
Dom.  33),  be  taeit^  aandiiiaed  and  abeOri  Ae 

Enceedings  of  Ma' brother  PaUiiu.  HsfhadM 
is  disposal  the  gladiaters  whom  ks  hod  tuHiori 
alone  of  the  praetors  Si  Mthing  sn  hskaV  rf 
CSeero;  and,  after  the  Rtam  ef  dK  lotlB^  iktnd 
more  detidedly  wWck  ade  he  leak.  (Qt^Arf. 
86,89—41,  iaiVtaM.  IS,  one  WiL  15,  reK.  M, 
im  Sm.  »,  ad  AH.  iw.  1—8)  8dML  Btk  > 
307,  OfcU.  {  Dion  Caso.  xzxix.  C,  7.)  Neat  ^ 
he  Was  pniMHtor  in  Saidiaia,  and  i>  A{nl  |*U 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Lnca.  (Phrf.«BM.2l;  Ct. 
<Kf  Q.  F.  «.  6,  15.)  Id  B.  a  54  he  •«  <ki«a 
consul  with  II,  Domitins  Ahtwuhsatno.  (Cia. 
B.O.y.  I;  Dion Coaa.  nxix.  Gt,  jd.1.)  Xitt^ 
the  inteireation  ef  Pompey,  a  ircongilialia  «■> 
hnrnght  about  betw«en  hin^  and  Cicen,  tkoogk 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  i^feor,  i*  foitalka*, 
to  have  been  pramptad  by  avaricai  (Cia  uL^^t. 
a.  12,  oA  Fam.  L  »,  iii.  10.)  Whsa  Oi«iai> 
returned  from  his  provinco,  Appius  sppcaitd  aUi 
aecaser,  in  hopes  Wiat  fai*  silence  aright  be  tnflt, 
though  picTioaaly  he  had  Mid  he  warid  do  si  ta 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  thisohaid  fMe- 
cation.  (CicadQ.  Fr.'A.  12, 13,  iii.9|  JNsaCks. 
xxzix.  60.)  Shmihr  aootive*  appear  to  ksvt  ^ 
doeed  him  te  sopport  C.  n«p(laa*  ia  ki»  Ate 
foratriumph.  (Cic  adytUL  iv.  IS,«dQir.iiii) 
A  alill  mors  glaring  instance  of  his  diibinei?  ad 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  end  his  ol- 
leagtw  entered  into  with  Cn.  DooritlBs  CtWasi 
and  C.  Metamios,  two  of  the  candidttc*  t*  *> 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bnaad  Ihi*- 
selves  in  the  sum  of  diWOtMO  Mtlmtii  sliM^ 
in  case  tbey  shonld  h«  appointed  eensah.  Is  Ml 
fsrward  fiuae  wittievtes  te  prove  thai  Isos  W 
been  poaaed  assigmng  to  Appias  and  his  "'Hp' 
the  command  of  an  ainxr,  and  settKng  hi  iWr 
lespeeta  the  adminietni^oa  ef  the  pmhw  !• 
which  they  were  to  go  aa  peecoiisab.    The  vW> 


affiiir,  however,  was  expooed,  and  the  < 
not  held  ia  that  year.  (Cic  ad/4M.  iv.  II,  M.  M. 
«<Q./>. iiL  l.capkS.)  Appin,  however, ■MC' 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  witkealala 
euriata.  {Ad  Pkm.  i.  9.  §  46,  aAAU.  iv.  K.  fit) 
He  reached  his  province  in  Jriy,  a. «.  S3,  atl  f»' 
Tented  it  Ibr  two  years.  HismleappeanteksfetW 
meal  tymnnons  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  tdAIL^^ 
2.  $8,ar//%riii.xv.  4,cnmp.iiLa(54l)  Heatk 
war  upon  the  mosntaineers  of  Amams,  Md  mi 
successes  ever  them  gave  hiia  a  ptelext  fct  tfeoa- 
ing  a  triumph.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  1,2;  BMA 
iv.  p.  see.)  Cieeie  wrale  le  kiB^  whils  is  lia 
novinee,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  aenUrfHf  fe' 
Fam.  iii.  I);  bat  when  he  was  appeialed  t>l■^ 
cesser  in  81,  Appius  did  not  eooeeal  Us  dbfha- 
sure.  He  avoided  meeting  %im,  and  Aewed  Ma 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  disphaMM  «•■ 
increased  by  Oioen>%  euaiiteiiHMidliU  ssaerf  Us 
direetlona  and  reguktions.  (Ad Pum.  BC  >-^T. 
8.)  Appius  on  his  retam  dtmanded  a  ttai^ 
but  was  compeHed  to  widldnw  hi*  cWoi  ^  ■ 
impeachment  instituted  againai  hiaa  by  MsMk 
{Ad  Fam.  iiL  9,  viiL  6,  iii.  II.)  Aj  wilaMes 
wera  leqafaed  (mo  hie  old  proviaee,  hetaad  Mb- 
self  again  oUigetl  to  pay  eewt  leCiDenL  (Adfim. 
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Si.  141,  enupr'riii.  6,  oiAU.  Vi  2.  §  10.)'  Tfam^ 
tka  «a»rtnaM  of  Ponper,  Bratw,  and  Hofteuiiu, 
W  «H  acquitted.  (AUFaai.  iii.  U,  BnU.  64,  94.) 
Ba  VU  at  thii  time  a  candidate  for  the  ceoeor- 
'  Jbif,  and  a  ebarge  of  bribeiy  was  broogfat  agaimt 
Um,  hmt  he  ma  aoqaitted.  lAd  Fitat.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  «■»  Annta  eCMor  with  U  Pin,  a.  c.  59.  (f  *r 
an  aDeiMuil  of  the  qiand  between  Appiu  and 
Caeliaa,  and  the  mutoai  pnMecBtieog  to  which  it 
gave  liae,  aee  Gic  orf  Am.  «iil  12,  tii  Q.  F.  ii. 
lA.)  Afpim  ezemeed  hi*  power  aa  oanuc  with 
■eweritjr  {adFam.  Tiii.  14.  §  4),  aod  ezpdlsd  w- 
fMBl  fitvm  the  aenata,  among  others  the  bUto- 
nm  Salliut.  {Dion  xL  63  j  Aooa.  ad  Hot  &r«. 
i.  2.  4&)  A|lpi>s,  1^  his  eonnecioii  with  Pom- 
fagr,  mad  Us  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
Xoi^n  zL  S4X  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
it  Careasr,  and,  when  the  latter  maicfaad  npen 
Sooe,  be  fled  from  Italy.  {Ad  AU.ix.\.i  4.) 
Hw  fallowed  PoBipey,  and  reoeived  Oreeoe  as  his 

ETiaeb.  He  consulted  the  Delphie  onwle  to  leom 
fcstiny.  and,  fallowing  it*  iwnnetiana,  went  to 
SalNiea,  when  he  died  befora  the  battle  of  Pha^ 
via.  <VaL  Max.  i.  &  $10  i  Luam,  t.  120-2S6.) 
He  snH  elacted  one  of  th«  Qollege  of  augois  in  59. 
(Vai£,X.Aiii.2.  $3a  Cio.  «<  Aokiii.  10.  $9.) 
il«  was  well  skilled  in  aoguy,  and  wrote  a  wnk 
0*  tbe  aug^oal  discipline,  which  h«  dedicated  to 
Caoevo.  He  was  also  distingoished  for  his  legal 
•ad  oBlfqaariaD  knowledge.  (Cic.  d*  Leg.  ii.  13, 
St  JHoim.  ii.  35,  Brmt.  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  »,  11 ; 
Futaa,  a. «.  Salittimnt,)  He  beUeTed  in  anguiy 
■ad  di'rinatisB,  aad  seem*  to  bare  been  of  a  auper- 
Btitifiaa  tun  of  mind.  (Cic  ds  Din.  i.  16,  M, 
TWaa.  JJitp^  i.  1$.}  Qcero  speaks  highly  of  his 
esktorical  powora;  {BnU.  77-)  His  fiiToarite  and 
nonMnnt  was  a  freedmaa  named  Phaniaa,  {Ad 
F«M-  Ui.  1.  «.  6.) 

Sa.  C.  CliAVDHW  PvicHXB,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic  prn  Seair.  S  33  (  Asoon.  mMiUni.  p.  35,  ad. 
OrA.),  aad  elder  than  his  brother  FnUins,  as  ap- 
Mtca  firoin  tbe  dales  at  which  they  raspectirely 
miA  pafalie  offices,  and  from  tbe  testimony  of  Ciceio 
{firm  CmtU  15,  where  Pnblius  is  called  mimauu 
/imUr\  «a*  appoiuted  legato*  by  Caesar  in  B.  c. 
ML  (Cic  pn  Sai.  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
••4  aaaiated  his  brother  Publios  when  he  at  &r*t 
mltaBpted  to  pssTent  Cicero  from  remoring  from 
tk«  Capitol  tho  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
kai^iuaent.  (Dim  CatSk  zxziz.  21.)  In  £5  he 
to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 


fami  faecsi^g  a  randidatfi  fi>r  the  consultUp,  bat 
was  iadoeea  to  abandon  his  design  and  rsmain  in 
ki»  psOTinse.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  g§  33—35.)  On 
tim  ratasn  he  waa  aceased  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
^Soa,  vbo  was  howeirer  bribed  to  drop  the  prote- 
TT*!-**  This  proceadfng  was  subtsqnently  (in 
■.  c  &1)  exposed  by  his  yaanger  son  Appius  de- 
fimli^  back  &«m  Serriliiu  the  smn  which  had 
bars  giTen  to  bioL  (Cic  ad  Fam.  riiL  8.)  At 
d».  tinm  when  Cicero  defended  Mils  (ac.52) 
Caims  waa  no  h»gar  alive.    (Aseon.  m  MiUm.  p. 

40.  P.  Cuinu^  PcifHVii,  was  the  yonagest 
,faji  of  No.  35.  Tb*  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
«■■:  Bot  peculiar  tq  l\im :  it  is  occasionally  found 
|a  tke  OM*  vf  olbf*  «f  the  gen*  (OtelU,  Incr^. 
K$i)i  and  Cifdiaa  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claa|i«B.  (Dion  Ous.  xxxt.  14.)  He  first  makes 
Ua  appcannce  in  histoiy  in  B.  c  70,  serving  with 
^.IfRll^  Afpios  lender  hi*  broth«r-in-law,  L. 
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LnouOus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Idicullns  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q,  Marciut  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  wa*  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  6eet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  howerer  dismissed  him  without 
tunsnm,  through  tear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Ambions.  Here  agiun  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
peocance  in  civil  a&iis  in  B.  c  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  hi*  goTcmment  of  Africa. 
Caxilioa  bribed  hia  accuser  and  judge,  and  eacaped. 

In  B<  C  64,  Clodius  aseompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  MuKoa  to  Oallia  Transalpina,  where  be  resort- 
ed to  tbe  most  nefiuious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  hare  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  hi*  letuia  to  Roma. 
Aseoniiu  («•  Mil.  f,  50,  OraU.)  says,  that  Ciceio 
often  charged  hdm  with  baring  tAen  part  in  the 
G0nspin<)y  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Htrutp.  Bap.  S,  pro  MU.  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero  (  and  PUitarch  {Cie. 
39)  says,  that  on  tbat  occasion  he  took  the  side  tS 
the  consul,  and  was  still  oo  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  tU*  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  hiat- 
■df  and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
ooDsequeocBS  to  both  and  to  Roma.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dew  were  this  year  cdebiated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar,  Clodius,  who  had  an  intri)^ 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  «^,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  tbe  attendant*  entered  the  bouse  dis- 
guised aa  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprise  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  Toice.  Tbe  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  mode  his  esci4>e  by  tUc  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  bad  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  qnaestorship,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  beforo  he  set  out  for 
bis  province,  he  was  impeached  for  tbi*  ofieDce. 
The  serrate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  th*  effect  that  Clodttts  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetqr  who  wo* 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  di^KMed  to  persist  in  it*  origioalnlan;  but 
afterward*,  oo  the  recommendation  of  Hortensiua, 
the  proposition  ef  the  tribune  Fufius  ,  Calenus 
waa  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  tbe  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who,  bad  hitherto  strenuously  supported  th* 
senate,  tww  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at> 
tempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  bat  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  ha  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hsura  befon  he  pietaoded  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  bad  been  irritated  by  soma  larrastie 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodiue  and  his  partisans  iu  the  saiwta 
with  great  vebeuence. 
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Soon  after  hia  acquitul  CIodin>' vent  to  hit 
proTince,  Sicily,  and  intinuted  hii  deugn  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  fur  the  acdileahip.  On  hia 
return,  however,  be  discloeed  a  different  porpoae. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  aimed  with  more  formidable  power  be  purpo&cd 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  waa 
neceaaary  that  he  ahould  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  aa  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
hia  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  coniitia  curiato.  (This 
cenmony  was  called  Adrogaiio :  see  Okl.  cf  Ant. 
:  e.  Adngt^^  Repeated  attempts  were  mode 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herenniiis  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  tlie  result  The  trinmrirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius'  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpu> 
niua  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonins,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irrpgular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  not 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  uf  several  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  on  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  triboneahip.  Cicera 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
hia  object,  and  entered  upon  liis  office  in  December, 
B.  c.  5.'l. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  hut  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  be  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  ofKce,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  aeries  of 
kws,  calcuhted  to  by  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  cititens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  diird  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  menus  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organised  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  hod  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  seutcucc.     The  coneula  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  nndeitakinj  to  aeone  Is 
them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  Ilsriiig 
thus  prepared  the  way,  lie  opened  his  sttsd  ipw 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  Uw  to  the  effect,  that  vl» 
ever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  dtiien  nocoBdemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  troa 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  pmral- 
ings  which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cicero's 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cicsko,  p.  713. 

On  the  same  diiy  on  which  Cicero  kft  the  city 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  ls>i, oat 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  Ucaaic 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  fi>i^  s 
deci«e  of  the  senate ;  the  other  forbidding  anj  tm, 
on  poin  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distince  o( 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  ciiuie, 
that  no  proposition  shonld  ever  be  made  («  i»- 
versing  the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicen>  kul  [ml 
to  death  should  come  to  lifi:  agaia  The  law  was 
confinned  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  nignTHi  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Gsbiiuits 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Msctdocia 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  fosris. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cats,  who,  bv  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  seal  with  the 
powen  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  iihiid 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Piolas;, 
and  to  restore  some  Bysantine  exiles.  [Cato,  y 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefiuiont  pmcHding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  token  as  a  pretext  tbe  mil 
of  Ptolemy  Alex-inder  I.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cjpma 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  nude 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  his  viUas  at  Tusculum  and  \miiac. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carrii'd  off  ft«« 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuU  Tbc 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  *i'.b 
such  of  the  property  at  still  ivmaiued,  <ru  put  sp 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  bccopM  the  fu- 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  hiaisel^  p^  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  hia.  U* 
wished  to  erect  on  the  PaUtine  a  palace  of  wr- 
pa&sing  sixe  and  magnificence.  A  short  tisM  be- 
fore he  had  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  Seis* 
Postnmus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  ri~ 
fused  to  sell  it.  This  it  was  his  intention  to  uuiu 
with  another  house  which  he  already  bad  there- 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus,  wln-Hi 
adjoined  Cicero's  gronnds  and  erected  snutiier  w 
its  place,  w-ith  his  own  name  insciibwt  on  it.  !<' 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrie»-ably,  he  dfJi.»ic^ 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertaa.  and  a  small  por:iw  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelliiig,  with  part  of  the  gnasd 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  hsd  stood,  <s> 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  lbs 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  suiae  of 
a  Tanagrsean  hetaera,  which  his  brother  .*H»«| 
had  brought  from  Oreeoc.  To  maintain  the  ansid 
bands  whom  he  employul,  Clodius  requiied  btte 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  find  is"* 
difficulty  in  procnring  :  for  with  the  poiioLiM  b« 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  hiflucnce  made  hii  fcvmt 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  say  ^ 
which,  thrnugh  his  influence,  Bro^tnius  of  lUIa." 
wo*  made  priest  of  Cybefc  at  Pcssmuvaiul  .Men  •" 
of  Anngnia  screened  from  punishment,  will.  oil<i 
arbitnu-y  and  irn-gnlar  prwcdiiigs  of  CluJi"*.  *<• 
Cic.  ;>ro  DoM.  30,  50,  dc  lint,  lie^  1 3,  /--u  •i^'- 
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26,  ai,  pro  Hit.  27,  32.)  He  went  to  iar  lu  to 
olTi-iid  Poinpey  bv  aiding  the  eacape  of  Tigmiies, 
(uD  of  the  king  of  Annenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
bn>aj!bt  a  prisuiicr  to  Rome.  In  this  instniice  also 
his  sernoeA  were  purchased.  Ponipey,  however, 
did  not  feel  huuself  strong  eBongh  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clodius  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  codmU  (lahinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  amied 
bonds  of  the  tribune  and  conauU  in  one  of  which 
(Ktbinios  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fiiaees 
bruken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninuius  went 
throngh  the  &rce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gabiuius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  nuide  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  oim  hoose,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  nnder  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flanos  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drire  them  oC 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  £7},  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
thbamtial  power,  was  obliged  .to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero,  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  efiFcct  was 
liriiught  forward  by  the  tribnne  Fabriciui,  Clodius 
ap[<cared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
ton ;  Fabricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
Mipport  hxin,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  aftei^ 
warda,  Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
bu  opponents,  the  tribane  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
bit  life  in  the  iiay.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tiibnnet,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
trmple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  rvcords  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
m.-ian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
pruetor  Xi.  Caeciliua,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
Luniie.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
liriiin  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
tii.(ling  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
rrpel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  pbce  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
pnsiiig  parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  Ae  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  waa  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
ibre  the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brongbt  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violmce.  On  the  oocasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powen  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  fanner  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  ibr  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Home  difficalty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  cunaeciated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  r«- 
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lijpon.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontiBces,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  Uiough  Clodins 
chose  to  take  it  as  favonmble  to  hhnself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  tS,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  C«tnlus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refiige  in  a  neiglibouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  MUo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Germalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Fbccos.  When  Marcellinu*  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  bronght  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  tha^  if  snccessfiil,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;and  threatened  tlecity  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.  Morcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellat 
from  hdding  the  comitia.  Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  anned  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.  c.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  ofiice, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
farther  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerfiil 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.  Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike ;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im^ 
peached  Milo  for  public  violence.  Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clo<lius'  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumulL  Mile's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.  A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.  The  matter  waa 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
Mar,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
.ind  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  wen  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  harospices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  snored  places.  Clodius  interpreted  this  aa  re- 
ferring to  the  restorution  of  Cicero's  house,  and 
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mule  it  a  handle  for  s  fire>h  attack  upon  faim. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  ipeech  De  ftarutpicum  A»- 
tpotuii.  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodina  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  caiate  with 
each  other.  A  &e>h  attack  which  Clodiiu  loon 
afterwarda  made  on  Cicero's  hoate  wai  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodiiu  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  »S  from  the  capital 
the  tablet*  on  which  the  kws  of  the  latter  were 
engniTed. 

Clodiiu  actirely  lupported  Ponpey  ajid  Cnusas 
when  they  became  candidates  for  tne  consiiUiip, 
to  which  they  were  electa  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  G.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  Hfe 
•ppeatB  to  hare  been  in  a  great  meosore  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  oppottnnity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  nMr  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  &  c  £4  we  find  him  proaecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  w!th  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  {bur  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Seaurna.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  wtth  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cie.  aiAU,  ir.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  n.  IS,  b..  Hi.  1.  4.) 

In  B.  c  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  fi»  the 
jiaetonbip,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Eadi 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bonds  of  slaves  and  (Radiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fiesh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  CiceM  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consols  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  cpmitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  tnth 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitint,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate,  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  C^ccra  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  widi 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicerd  replied  in 
the  speech  Da  Atr»  aHau>  MUoms.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sndden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  blC.  62,  Milo 
let  out  on  a  joomey  to  Lanuriom.  Near  BovlUae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Mile's  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
ghidiators  in  the  rear  of  Mile's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followen  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  be  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  potty  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Botilloe.  MBo  oidered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  shun,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  It,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  popuhice,  who  crowded  to  see  it. 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  tn  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  befon  the  rostra.  The 
nob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 
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and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufiu,  headed  by  Sex.  QtSm 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Cbi«  Hostilis,  wit  s 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tabks,  and  writiiifi, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot  Net  oslv  ut 
senate-house,  bat  the  Percian  bisSica,  oeeled  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  oAer  adjciniBg  toiMinn 
were  lednced  to  ashes.  (Per  an  ammt  af  itt 
proceedings  which  Mlowed,  see  Mno.) 

Clodius  Was  twne  married,  first  to  Piairis,  ui 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  sea,  PuhSst,  ss4 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  hving  Mi 
an  incestaens  intnoonse  iHdi  his  tlnee  wlov 
[Claudiji,  Noa.  7 — 9.]  CMias  mhailid  m 
property  firom  his  &ther.  [See  Ns,  SS.]  Bni4t* 
what  he  obtained  by  lass  honest  mtam,  ke  »■ 
eeived  some  money  by  legaciee  and  by  lettng  oat 
of  his  houses  on  the  IVlatine.  He  stuo  ncand 
a  consideiable  dowry  with  his  wife  Folris.  Hs 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Pkhtine  bill, 
on  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  pimstsiirsis  ia 
Etnuia,  near  Uke  Prelius.  His  penooal  sppsr- 
ance  was  efi«minate,  and  neither  hindwnif  nic 
commanding.  That  be  waa  a  man  of  gitai  taaff 
and  abilitv  there  can  be  little  qaestion;  still  las 
that  hi*  naactar  was  of  the  most  prafligite  kill 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possoiied  ecuiltn- 
hie  eloqoenee. 

The  chief  andent  sooice*  (or  the  86  of  Cbfiss 
an  tb*  tpeeehes  of  Cicero,  pn  OttHa,  fn  Sitlit, 
pro  USoHt,  pro  Demo  taa,  d*  //onipian  As- 
pomh,  m  Piiamem,  and  M  Cbimm  H  Oerimm, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticna  and  his  broker  Quislas; 
Platan:h<i  Uvea  of  Locallu,  Ponpey,  Ciem,  ai 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Caanoa.  Of  modem  wriloii 
Middleton,  in  hi*  Life  of  Cieero,  has  tmcM  spa 
the  leading  poinU  of  Clodias's  Mstoiy ;  but  lb 
best  and  fullest  account  ha*  been  gins  by  Dia- 
mann,  GtasoWdUs  Asna,  tdL  iL  pp.  199— J'O. 

41 — U.  Clodiab.     [CiiADDU^  Nss.  r— 11-1 

46.  Atr.  Ci.Ain>n«  or  Clodius  PsLcan,  lbs 
dder  of  the  two  saw  of  C  (andhis.  [N*.  M-l 
Both  he  and  his  yoongar  bs*ther  ban  the  ;•■>■•' 
awn  Appins  (Asoihl  ^r^.  m  Mila».  p.  85,  On^), 
from  whieh  h  wa*  eonjectated  by  UiBntia>(B 
Cfe.  ad  Plam.  iLlS.  8%nndvin.&}3),<^*'* 
former  had  been  adopted  by  hi*  nncb  Appai  [M'' 
38],  a  eonjeetara  wkieh  i*  eonfirmed  by  s  esia, « 
whieh  he  is  designated  c  clod,  c  r.  (VtSssi, 
Cb«ANo.IS.)  Cieero,  in  letters  written  leAtlieu 
during  hi*  exile  (iiL  17.  §  I,  8.  {  2,  9.  §  >)  <*- 
presae*  a  fear  le*t  hi*  brother  Qointns  sbsoU  bt 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appin*  before  his  nxira 
a  ehtm  of  extortion  On  the  dotth  of  P.  CMin 
he  and  hia  brether  appealed  as  aerascn  of  JOa 
(A*«m.  M  MUat.  pp.  35^  89,  40,  4S,  ed.  OrIL) 
In  ac  60  he  led  hook  flpom  Oallia  the  two  kgiM 
whidi  had  been  lent  to  Omtmr  bv  Poopey.  {f^ 
Pomp,  67.)  Whether  It  wa*  tU*  Appias  «  ^ 
brother  who  was  oonstd  in  &  c  38  (Disa-  Cs« 
zlviii.  43)  aannet  be  detetnined. 

47.  App.  CLAOonn  or  CuMMca  fvumm,  h* 
ther  of  Na  4S,  joined  Us  Wsthcr  ia  piostt*** 
Milo.  (b.  c:  53.)  Next  yew  hs  ezpoMd  iW  ■■- 
trigoe  through  which  hi*  Csdwr  had  ••^^  ("* 
No.  39],  in  hope*  of  getting  h&A  the  tnbe  **> 
hod  been  paid  to  Serrilinsu  But  he  maaagsd  »• 
natter  so  chunsily,  that  Sarrilios  •*ca|pal,  b* 
Appins,  having  abandmisd  a  f"*'*'*^'?^'^ 
which  h«  had  thnalemd  Sarvihiu,  «■■  Wasdf 
not  tong  ailar  impcaeh«d  ibr  ealortisa  kfthabsr 
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«iS>,  and  Cw  riolenc*  1^  Saxi  TfVim.  (Pie.  ad 
Fam.  Tiii.  8.) 

48.  P.  CuiDtva,  no  of  P.  Clodiiu  and  Fulvia, 
was  ackiU  at  the  time  of  hit  fetlier'*  deatlk  MUo 
*w  tcnimd'Of  haring  attempted  to  get  )ua  into 
Ui  po«ei(  that  lia  migjit  put  him  to  death.  (A*- 
cm.  <■  Milom.  f.  36.)  Uis  atep-iathar  AntODin* 
^o^  oi  Um  a»  a  lui|ieful  lad.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  Aocorlhig  to  Valensa  Maziau*  (iii.  S. 
i  3)  kia  joath  ma  tpaut  in  gluttony  and  debaoch- 
vj,  which  occasioned  a  diicaie  of  which  he  died. 

4a.  CuatUA.    {Cl«.ubu«  N<k  i%]    . 

Then  aift  aeicnl  coina  of  the  Claudia  geoa,  A 
neciiaKB  i*  given  helow :  it  contaioaon  the  obrene 
the  head  of  ApoUo,  «*^  Si  Ijn  behind,  and  on  the 
nraoe  Diwaa  hoiding  two  toichea,  with  the  in- 
ecdetieB  P.  Ci«oiv»  M.  p.,  b«t  ii  i<  nncertain  to 
vhid^  of  the  Cbtodu  due  nha,        IC  P.  M.] 
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Cr.AU'DIU&  The  foUowing  wen  ptebeiam, 
or  ficodaes  of  the  fatdciaB  Cbudia  gcai. 

1.  H.  Cl.aPDiaa,  •  plebeian,  waa  tribune  of  the 
pM>aia  a.  a  2J8,  wheo  he  hniught  forwnd  a  law 
that  B0  Maator,  or  mm  of  a  penea  of  leiuuerial 
oak,  ahooUl  paaaeaa  a  ehip  of  the  buidM  of  more 
than  300  ampbene.  (JUr.  zzi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clm- 
dinf  FlaBwa,  whe  waa  piaetor  in  a.  c  208,  and 
bad  TamBtaia  aatigaed  to  him  at  hia  pforliwe,  it 
fBobaUy  the  eaaie  penon.  (Lir,  xxTii,  31, 22,43, 
jocfiii.  lO.) 

2.  h.  CMiMoa,  pnefsetoa  fabnoa  to  Aro.Claii- 
diaa  Poidher,  cooeel  a.  a  64.  [CL,a.uniua,  Nk  38.] 
(Cio.^  fam.  ui.  4—6,  8.)  He  «aa  tribune  of 
the  plefaa,  ■L«,43.    {Ptaaia-Cie.  ad  B/uL  II  i 

,Cie>mdJU.x<i,  li,) 


i.  Arr.  Claumv\  C.  r.,  mentianed  hr  Cieero 
in  •  letter  to  Bnim.  {AdFam.  xi.  22L)  Who 
he  mi  ainaot  be  dalennined.  He  attached  him- 
Mlf  le  the  party  of  Aalony,  who  had  reatored  hji 
fiubeb  Whether  thia  Apfina  waa  the  aune  with 
etihar  of  the  two  of  thie  name  OMntiened  by  Ap- 
pi*B(A,<i.k.  44,&1)  aa  among  thoae  piOMribed 
hy  the  triaamta,  i«  aacermiu. 

4.  Sax.  CiAMiw,  ptobebly  «  deecendant  of  a 
faedaHs  ef  the  Chmdiaa  haaie,  waa  a  man  of  low 
eeadKioa,  wheoi  P.  Clodiui  took  nnder  kit  patro- 
aa^a.  (Cie.  fro  CM,  32,  pre  Dtm.  10.)  In 
a.  a  58  we  find  him  auperintending  the  eclebmtion 
ef  the  Ceoritalhui  fealiTal.  (Cic.  <>■  Piton.  4 ; 
Amod.  p,  1,  (ML)  Ue  wm  the  leader  of  the 
anaed  baoda  which  P.  Oodin*  employed.  (Aican. 
i.&)  The  lattct  antmalad  to  biin  the  toak  of 
drawing  op  the  ban  which  he  bcoagbt  forward  in 
hia  IrihanraMp,  aad  oownauioBcd  him  to  carry 
iataafiMt'  hi*  lea  fruswitaoa.  (Cie.  pro  Dun,  10, 
18.  Jt,  50,  de  Nor.  tUip,  t,  pro  BfxI.  64.)  We 
fiad  Sutaa  th*  aeoaBpliee  of  PaUina  ia  all  hia 
Mia  af  vialaneBu  (r^Cbei  32.)  In  56  he  waa 
i«pMchad  by  Mile,  but  waa  aoquitted.  (Cie.  ad 
^  /y.  n. «,.  pro  CW.  32.)  For  hia  proceedings 
•a  the  death  of  P.  Clatf  ua  Puleher  we  No  40 ; 
i'ie.proMU.13,  Si\  Aaeoa  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

iio  waa  iatpeadwd  byC.  Caatacauiua  Phiio  and 


M.  Aniidinat  and  condemned.  (Aieon.  m  Milam. 
p>  55.)  He  remiuDed  in  exile  for  eight  yean,  bnt 
waa  teatored  in  44  by  M.  Antonio*.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
xir.  13,  A.  andR)  Cicero  {_pro  Don.  10,31, 
pro  CatL  32)  ehargea  hiiu  with  haring  carried  on 
a  criminal  corre<ponde,nce  with  Clodia  (Quadnui- 
caria). 

5.  Sax.  CtoDlua,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  ander 
whom  M.  Antoniua  ttndied  oratory,  aad  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Iieonline  teiritary.  (Cic  ad  AH.  it.  15,  /%/.  iL 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Caaa.  xIr.  30,  xlri.  8;  Suet 
<Uaar.Stit..&.) 

6.  P.  CLODiua,  M.  F.  appear*  on  aerenl  coin* 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caeeor  and  Antoniua. 
(Eckhel,  T.  p.  172 ;  VaiUant,  Anta».  Noa.  14,  15, 
(Maud.  43—46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Cledius  whom  Caesar  in  a  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellns  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicut  mentioned 
by  Appiaa  {B.  C.  r.  491  who  fought  on  the 
side  a[  Autouius  in  the  Peruuan  war,  and  waa 
taken  prisoner  and  pot  to  death  in  B.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octarionna 

7.  C.  Clauoius,  probably  the  deaccndant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  waa  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  joomey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  UU.  1 7 ;  Ascon.  m  Mibm.  p.  33,  OrelL) 

8.  C.  Cjuunius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Awrosiiva,  No.  13,  p.  216.1  (Dion  Cass. 
zlTii.  24;  Pint  Anion.  22,  ArnL  28.)  H«  was 
afierward*  sent  by  Brutus  in  conunand  of  a  sqiwd- 
ron  to  Rhodestand  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cnsaint  of  Pnrma.  (Appiaii,  B.  C  t.2.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  L,  or,  with  his  iiill  name,  Tib. 
CLAuoiua  OauauB  Nxro  Gsruanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Dnuus  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  bom  on  the  first  of  Angust,  a.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Oaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
io&ney.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakneu  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  bis  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
waa  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
naareat  relatiTea  \  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagognea,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
hanhnest.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  porintum  Hominu,  and  to  haTe  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  a*  it  may  appear  in  the 
month  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggrrated,  for  in 
CTetything  he  did,  and  howerer  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  .ind  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intollectuiil 
deficiency,  howerer,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  Me  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fiunily,  and  confined  to  shires  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
conlidanta  by  his  natnrnl  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  During  ^e  long  period  prerious  to  his  nc> 
oesaion,  as  well  as  afterwards,  he  deroted  the 
greater   port  of   his  time    to  litoiary  punuits, 
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Aaga>ta«  and  hia  iinele  Tiberin*  always  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Calignia,  hi>  nephew,  raised 
hiin  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affikin,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  norder  of  Caligula 
be  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula's  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  ■  comer  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  was  discoTered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  hiiu  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  that  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestcrtia— the  first  instance  of  a 
Koman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  prochtim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, aiiid  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  tliird  day  they  recognized  CUndios  as  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
pi-flclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
It  was  known  tliat  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  CUudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  beeu  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circunutancea. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  bad  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
aeries  of  cmel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Uigula- 
nilla,  by  whom  be  hud  a  son,  Drusua,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reaaon  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  lire  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  toj^thcr  with  the  freedmcn  Nar- 
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dssns,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  ■  Binlier 
of  crael  aots.  After  the  &I1  of  Messalina  by  h«T 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Nandsaus,  Clsa- 
dios  was,  if  possible,  still  more  nnfortmate  is 
choosing  for  his  vrife  his  niece  Agrippina,  i.  a.  4S. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  omi  hb, 
Britannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nera,  in  onW 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  httcr. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  an^  tlie 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  fay  Agrip- 
pina  in  a.  d.  £4. 

The  conduct  of  Cianditts  during  Us  gwannnst, 
in  so  fiv  as  it  was  not  under  the  inflaeoes  «f  kit 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popnlsr,  sad  he 
made  aeveral  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  »■ 
actmenta.  lie  was  portieulariy  fond  of  buildiag, 
and  seveial  arehilectnnl  pUna  which  had  bea 
formed,  bat  thooght  impncticaUe  by  his  pndfos- 
aors,  wen  carried  oat  by  him.  He  built,  fat  ex- 
ample, the  fiunous  Claudian  aqnaednct  (^^as 
Claudia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  cmiHaiy  hy 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  csnied  mts 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  arvenl  van 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Oemaay,  Syria,  sad 
Mauretania;  but  they  were  condacted  by  Ui 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britun  was  cmsti- 
tuted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claadias, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  i.  n.  t\  to  tskt 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  wathke  diipS' 
sition,  he  quitted  the  island  after  a  slay  af  a  km 
days,  and  retained  to  Rome,  where  he  ecMnud 
a  splendid  triumph.  Alaoretania  was  nade  s 
Roman  province  in  A.  D.  4'3  by  the  legale  C^ 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Clandioa  occapied  himself  chilly 
with  history,  and  was  enoonioged  in  this  ponail 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  asulaBSF  rf 
Sulpicius  Flavins,  he  began  at  an  early  ^tssnila 
a  history  from  the  deadi  of  the  dictator  Csessr; 
but  being  too  stioightforward  and  honest  b  kit 
accounts,  he  was  severdy  censured  by  his  nether 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  Wf  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  mtennea  rf 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Aetiam.  Of  the  eartier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  bat  of  the  hUM 
forty-one  hooka.  A  third  work  were  nenein  rf 
hia  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Soetoniat  it- 
scribes  as  magi$  taqatt  ipmrn  imjDgamtfr  amfatdt. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  irf  Cicere  spiait 
the  attacks  of  Asinins  PoUio.  He  aeeau  la  hsn 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Onek  st  rf 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  hisuncal 
works  in  Oreek,  3m  one  a  history  of  Csitkapi  is 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  histoiy  of  Enaria,  a 
twenty  books.  However  small  ths  Utssry  ■ent 
of  these  prodnctiona  may  have  been,  atill  Iks  !•■ 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  ia  gready  M 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  aae  aflte 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruacana  theaoadves.  Is 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  lenslan 
should  obtain  the^  pefcarforwai  icrnanm  at  Roe- 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  vtiltk 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  giatehl  inhsla- 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  napenr 
engraved  on  brasen  tables,  and  exhibited  ihen  is 
public  Two  of  these  UUea  woe  diaemnil  si 
Lyons  in  1£29,  and  an  still  prsaerved  than.  TIs 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Grater's  Cttf.  hff^ 
p.  Diu  (Sucton.  CEaarfms ;  Diasi  Cassias,  lib,  It; 
Tacit.  Amal.  libb.  xL  and  xii ;  Zonani,  n.  *• 
&c. ;  Joseph.  AiU.  JmL  xix.  2,  &c  xx.  I ;  CM' 
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ni.  6 ;  Eutrapi  vil  13 ;  Annl.  VlcL  ie  Caa.  4. 
^)it,  i  ;   Seneca,  Lsmu  d»  Afcria  Dnm ;  ccmp, 
Mebubr,  Hitl.  <f  Borne,  toL  t.  p.  213,  &c) 

The  portrait  of  Claudiiu  u  giren  in  each  of  the 
two  cnti  annexed  :  the  lecond,  which  wai  struck 
bjT  Cotji  I.,  king  of  Thrace,  contain  alao  that  of 
htt  wife  Agiippiaa.    See  alio  p,  82.        [L.  S.] 


CLAU'DIUS  U.  (M.  Adulius  Ciaodius, 
(KioaBied  QoTBicu*),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268- 
270,  waa  deacended  from  an  obicure  &milj  in 
Dardania  or  lUyria,  and  wo*  indebted  for  dittino- 
tioo  to  hi>  military  talenta,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  &Toiir  and  conJSdence  of  Deciui,  by 
whom  he  waa  entruited  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
nopykte  againat  the  northern  inTadeti  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  waa  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  proviiices 
<n  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  uUiy  and  appoint- 
Bcnta  on  the  mott  liberal  wale ;  by  the  tseDle  and 
indi^nt  ion  of  the  latter  he  wai  regarded  with  min- 
gled leipect,  jealoiuy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  suia- 
OMned  to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insorrao- 
lioo  of  Aoreolus,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
ahor*  in  the  plot  oiganiaed  against  Gallienus  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  aa  his  successor  by  the 
conapiraton,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  laat  injunctious  of  their  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  some  heiilation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratified 
with  enthnsiaatic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligeooe  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ised his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lsgo  di  Oarda  a  laige  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Gtruuaiau.  The  destruction  of  Aureolas 
also  was  on*  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  leign  :  but 
whether,  aa  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  CUudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain,  by  his  own  soldiers  aa  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aoreoli 
(Pfmiinle)  was  bnght  against  Gallienus  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
pRvents  ns  from  decidiag  with  confidenoe.  [Ad- 
aaoLCS.]  A  nutre  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
tlie  Roman  dominian.  The  Goths,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
Baooed  it  ia  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warcion. 
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had  sailed  abng  the  southern  shores  of  the  Enxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athos,  huided  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Chiudiiis  waa  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  hss- 
tened  to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269);  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  wera 
slain;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemos.  Most  of  these  were  sui^ 
ronnded  and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
sisted were  slanghtered  j  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  snmnderod  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary service  were  compelled  to  hibonr  as  agricul- 
tural  slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
GoOnau,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  ha 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  d.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurclian  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  suture,  with  a  bright  6aah- 
">g  eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  aim.  He  waa 
dignified  in  his  m.iniiers,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  lifii,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Entropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Chlorua.  The  biography  of 
Trebullius  Pellio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admiivr  of  Constan- 
tino, echoes  these  pnuses,  is  mare  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  elfigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romana,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  waa 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimns  Moximus,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  ditmt,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  an  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrcbelL  Pollio,  Oaud.;  Aurel.  Vict  HpH.  34,  d» 
Caa.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  11  ;  Zoaim.  i.  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xiL  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Flaviui,  and 
the  former  that  of  Vaieriiu  also,  names  which  were 
borue  afterwards  by  Constantius.)         [W.  R.] 
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CLAITDIUS   APOLUNA'RIS.     [Apolu- 
nji'rib.] 
CLAH'DIUS  ATTICUS  HEBODES.    [At- 

TICDS  UsBODCa.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.    [Cinro.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.    [Civiuo.} 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.     [Claodu- 
Mua] 
CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUa     [DmriiDs.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DaUSUa    [Drdsdc] 
CLAU'DIUS    £USTH£'NIU&      [Emm- 
tnua.] 
CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.    [F»int.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUSor  JOLAUS,«On«k 
writer  of  Dulmown  date,  and  pnhablf  a  fnadman 
of  Hnae  Raman,  wai  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia    (•ovuiimt)   in   three   booka  at  leaat. 
(Steph,  Byx.  «.  ve.  'An),  'lovlala,  Aifat ;  Etyin. 
«.  V.  Vitufo.)     Thie  appear*  to  be  the  Hma  Jo- 
likix,   who  wrote  a  work   on   the   Peloponnesiu 
^ktKnianiiauuU,  SchoL  ad  Nieamd.    Titr.Bil); 
be  qwke  in  one  of  hi*  woriu  of  the  dty  I«inpe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Bn. «.  e.  Aiitni.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABBO.    [L*b»o.J 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMEBTI'NUS.     [Hamb>- 

XINUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.    [Maxikto.] 
CLAU'DIUS    POMPEIA'NUS.      [Pukpb- 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIOA'aiUS.     [QoAit- 

JUOAAiml 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sacbbixn.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'KUS.     [Satuwo- 
Nua.1 
CLAU'DIUS  SEVETIUS,    lS«v»ina.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS,    [Taowus.] 
CLAU'DIUS   TayPHCyNIUS.     [T»CTH». 
lava.} 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patridan,  oon- 
•ul  with  L.  Oenueiiu  Clepuna  in  B.U.  271.  (Faiti,) 
CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  i«  laid  to  have 
tHJatfd  Aeneai,  and  who  wai  regarded  aa  the  an- 
ontor  of  the  Claudia  gen.  (Viig.  Am.  vii.  706, 
&C.)  App,  Claudioi,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
waa  called  in  hia  own  ooontry  Attua,  or  Atta 
ClaUMU.     (Cl.AUDlU(,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAcalrem).  1.  Father  of 
Clean,  the  Athenian  demagogoe.  (Thoc  iiL  S6, 
IT.  31.)  It  ia  doubtiiil  whether  he  ii  the  aame 
penon  aa  the  Cleaenetna  who  ii  mentioned  by 
Ariitophane*  (£;.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
Kaat  en  the  paiaag*  apeaki  a*  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  ctnins  ir  Xtpinanlf  bom 
the  generals  of  the  atate. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  w«  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  ftct  of  hia  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  huska  and 
all.  (Com.  incort.  op.  Alhen,  ii.  p,  55,  c ;  camp. 
Caaaub.  ad  ho.)  [E.  E.1 

CLEAN D£R(KA^<»tpo>).  I.  Tyiant  of  Oela, 
which  had  been  prsYiously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  scren  years,  and  waa  muiderrd 
B.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sa^Uua.  He 
was  sncoeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  SOBS  was  also  called  Cleauder.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleidea,  was  deposed 
by  Qdon  when  he  seixed  the  govemment  for  him- 
•clf  in  B.  a  491.  (Herod.  viL  154,  155;  Arislot 
yMU  T.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  -rL  9.) 
.  2.  An  Acginetan,  son  of  Telesarchua,  whose 
«ctory  m  the  pnaeiatium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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is  odekaied  by  Pindar.  (/MaLiiiL)  Tit  sis 
must  hate  been  ccnposed  Toy  assn  sftrr  the  al 
of  the  Pendaa  war  (a.a  479),  sad  fiat  it  «s 
laam  that  Qeoodcr  had  also  been  tictociaB  tt  iit 
'AAMaBtSu  at  HegaiB  and  the  'AmX^nM  st  ift 
danraa.    (See  DieL  o/Ai^  on  the  ncdai) 

S.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  hamast  at  Bymia 
in  a,  a  400,  and  promised  Cbeiiiaopbu  Is  Met 
the  Cyrean  Oreeka  at  Ca^  with  ih^  to  oany 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  itachiif  tbal  (fan, 
howerer,  they  finmd  that  Cleanlier  had  seitktt 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  snind,  bt 
brought  only  two  tiiremes,  snd  no  tmipna 
Soon  after  his  arriral,  a  tamalt  occaned,  ia  mHA 
the  traitor  Dexippua  was  laths  toagUy  haadU, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  thieaUutd  to  ai 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  eaeniei,  sad  la 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  dty  ihsaU  neeiTe 
theoL  [DaxiFPua.]  They  locoeeded,  kotKnt,  ■ 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  sabsuaaien,  tad  lie  es- 
tared  into  a  connexioa  of  hospitality  villi  S<a> 
phon,  and  accepted  the  ofiar  of  teaduig  lie  amy 
home.  Bat  he  wished  probaUy  to  anid  tit  {•»- 
sibility  of  any  hoatUe  ooUisioB  with  Phsiaalmt, 
and,  Ute  aicrificea  being  declared  to  be  gahnus' 
Ue  for  the  projected  mazch,  he  aailed  lack  is  Bf- 
nntian,  promising  to  give  the  Cyrcaaa  the  bat 
raoepUon  in  hia  power  on  their  aniTal  thaiBi  Ika 
promias  he  seema  to  hare  kqK  aa  aSectaally  aitke 
oppositioD  of  tha  admiral  Awuihins  would  pml 
He  waa  succeeded  in  hia  goremmeut  by  Axiaw- 
chua.  (Xen.ilitei.n.a.il3>4.i|12>ll,Ti& 
S§  5—38,  Wi.  L  S§  8,  38,  to,  2.  8  5,  Ac) 

4.  Ona  ef  Aiasander'a  offiowt,  son  of  FoIm- 
crates.  Towards  tha  winter  of  B.  c.  334,  Altao- 
der,  being  then  in  Caria,  aeot  him  to  iht  P^^ 
netua  to  collect  meioaiiaiiet,  and  with  theat  M 
letomed  and  joined  tha  kii^  wbils  ke  *at  <■' 
gaged  in  the  ditge  of  Tyra,  a;, a  331.  (Aix.iaA 
I  24,  ii.  20  i  Curt.  iii.  I.  g  1,  it.  3.  {  !>•)  ■■ 
B.  c.  330  he  was  empioyad  by  Polydsans,  Aha- 
ander's  emissary,  to  kill  JE>annenion,  nadsr  vkaa 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  comsiaad  st  Ecks^ 
tana.  (Arr.  ..taoi.  iii.  26;  Cuit.  Tii.  2.H19,27- 
32  i  Plut.  Alm.i9;  Diod.  xviL  80 ;  Just  lii.  <■) 
On  Alexander's  aiiiTal  in  Carmania,  IL  &  Sik 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  tttN 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  biat.  M 
he  was  accased  with  the  rest  of  eztresw  f^ff! 
and  oppresuon,  not  ninniTjJ  irith  MKiilega,  it  aa 
command,  and  was  pot  to  death  by  crder  i^^ 
ander.  (Arr.  Amh.  ii.  27;  Diod.  xrii.  106|  Pto 
Aler.  68 ;  Curt.  x.  I.  »  1—8;  Just.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  odlector  of  pnnrerba,  is  quoted  by  » 
Scholiast  on  Theocritai^  (/<M^  t.  21,  <"' ^ 
<Mir  Uf6,.)  (E.  t] 

CLEANDER,  a  PbiTgian  al*«,  !«**'» 
Roma  aa  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  *'l'*^j|* 
attention  and  gain  the  ftrour  of  Camawit*!  *^ 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlsiu,  sad  aav 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  FOBiait 
[Pbrinnir.]  Being  now  all-poweitil,  hs  «f<<>9 
oSered  for  sale  all  oiBcaa,  dril  and  aihtaiy^ 
tha  regular  number  of  nagistratc*  aat  aal^B" 
to  answer  the  demand,  to  that  to  oae  •*'*' 
twenty-five  contolt  were  nominated  ia  t  >>¥* 
year  (it  ia  believed  to  have  been  a.  »•  1^  '•'^ 
cording  to  TiUemont,  189),  one  of  «b«  *■* 
Septimiat  Sevenu,  afterwaidt  empenr.  Tbs  na 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  V^ 
partly  in  supplying  the  demand*  at'  iha  af"' 
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]antl7  inliii  oinipriTat«gntifiestMii«,nttI]r  in  ra- 
lieTing  the  mnU  of  friends,  and  {lartly  in  worki 
of  pablk  nrngnifinmce  and  ntility.  Bat  fortune, 
which  had  laind  him  eo  npidljr,  as  suddenly 
Inuled  him  down.  A  acaidtjr  of  com  hanng 
ariKD,  the  Uame  was  artfully  east  npon  the  fiir 
Touit*  by  Papiiim  Dionytini,  the  pneCsctos 
■iiiiiaiai  A  tnmolt  bant  6rth  in  tfaa  cticn*,  a 
nob  hntried  to  the  suburban  TiBa  of  Commodus, 
for  Tcngeance,  and  the  empenr  giving 
to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  eowtudioe, 
yirided  ap  Clsander,  who  was  torn  to  pieees,  and 
his  whde  fiunily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(DHmCaas.  Ixxn.  1-2,  IS;  Hendian.  i  13,  10; 
lamprid.  Ommod.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEAN  DEB,  an  architect,  who  eonatruetad 
soaa  baths  at  Bisnia  for  the  empeior  Commodus. 
(I^mprid.  Oomm.  c.  17 ;  Osano,  KmoMatt,  1880, 
N.  81)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDBIDAS  (iDua>8pOat),  a  Spartan, 
&tlier  of  OyUppaa,  who  hanng  been  appointed  by 
the  ephon  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoonaz  in  the  in- 
lanm  of  Altica,  m  c.  MS,  was  said  to  \am  been 
bribed  \rj  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
eondenuied  to  death,  bnt  fled  to  Tburii,  and  was 
tiwie  receired  into  eitixenship.  (PluL  Pa^  38, 
Nic  28  ;  Thae.  tl  104,  93,  Til  2 ;  Diod.  ziiL 
186,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
eemmaiided  the  Thnrians  in  their  war  against  the 
TarmliaeL  (Strab.  Ti  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
aodrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLE  A^NOR  (KA«(m^),  an  Arcadian  of  Oreho- 
ncttua,  entered  into  the  senrioe  of  Cym  the 
Toonger,  and  ia  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fomng,  in  the  name  of  the  Oteeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Ciuiaxa,  Bia  401,  to  sorreiider  their  amis  at 
the  reqaisition  of  AJrtaxenes.  (Xen.  Anah.  it  I. 
f  10.)  After  th»  treseherans  apprehension  of 
Qlearehna  and  the  oAer  generals  by  Tissaphrmea, 
CleoDor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
80  their  piaees,  and  seems  to  hare  acted  throngh- 
oat  the  retreat  with  brnrety  and  Tigonr.  (Xen. 
.^ooi.  iU.1.  i47,Z§|4— 6,ir.  6.  S9.)  When 
the  Giecks  bond  thoDselTes  deoeiT^d  by  the  ad- 
sentuicf  Coeiatades,  nnder  whom  they  hod  march- 
ed oat  e(  Bysanttnm,  Cleaner  was  among  those 
who  adTised  that  they  should  enter  the  serrice  of 
Senthea,  the  Thracion  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
tmn  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwords co-operating  with  Xenopbon,  of  whom 
he  aeestts  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  bis  endeo- 
TDor  to  obtmn  from  Scathes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  .><aai.  Tii.  2. 4  2,  fi.  §  10.)  [E.E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KA/iiytfqt),  a  Stoic,  bora  at 
Assos  in  Troaa  abont  bl  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  aa  a  boxer,  but  had  only  fbu 
dnchmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  otodr  of  philoeophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
arlf  ander  CiBtea,and  then  nnder  Zeno,  whose  Gudi- 
M  disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  year*.  In 
Ofder  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neceo- 
sary  fee  for  his  instructians,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
iceeired  Van  nickname  of  *ftiarrKi)t*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  hod  no 
)  of  support,  and  was  therefore  som- 
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*  Hence  the  wirettion  of  pofeom  for  ptaltum 
has  been  proposed  in  Jar.  ii.  7  :  "  Et  jnbet  orche- 
tjfoi  fbilaiM  aemue  Cleanthasw"  • 


moned  before  the  Areiopagas  to  account  for  bis 
way  of  liring.  The  judges  were  so  delighte4  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  Toted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-papila 
ne  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  reoeived 
from  them  the  title  of  (ia  ^js,  in  wUch  aj^ieliation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  im|died  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whateTcrZeno  put  upon  it. 
SeTeral  other  anecdotes  pngserred  of  hnn  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  entnuiiostic  Totaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  thne  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  port  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therubn  surprised  to  hear  of  bis  dedaiing 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  bis  taking  notes 
frofn  Zone's  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reriled  him- 
self for  his  jmall  progress  in  philosophy,  by  colling 
himself  on  old  man  "possessed  indecfl  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind."  For  this  rigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  £ed,  B.  c.  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  erent  was  fortunate  for 
the  preserrotion  of  the  Stucal  doetiinea,  forthongh 
Cleanthas  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
^et  his  stem  morality  and  hi*  devotion  to  Zeno 
indooed  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  cormp- 
tioos.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
8000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  be  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  ia  cfaoiao- 
teristic.  His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  ha 
said  that,  as  ha  had  now  advanced  so  for  on  the 
rood  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bare  the  trou- 
ble orer  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  oR 
nourishment,  and  died  of  storrotion. 

7'he  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes  preserred  by  Laertius  (rii.  175)  present  the 
nsnal  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosopnioi]  subjects: 
npl  ipmhr,  w*fl  i)toi>irt,  Vfpi  ftfir,  &&  A  hymn 
of  hi*  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  oontoins  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  pnUished  in  Greek 
and  Oerman  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Oottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Stun,  1786,  re-edited  by  Mersiorf,  Lips. 
1836,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  o  slight  vorisr 
tion  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  aouL 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  sonls  ore  bnmortal,  bat 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
partiealar  son^  theiaby  leaving  to  the  wicked  soma 
aoprehensioB  i^  fnture  pnnisbment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippns  considered  that  only  the  aouls  of  the  wise 
and  good  wen  to  surrire  death.  (Pint  Ptae.  Phil, 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  "^liva  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
■aid  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vngne  dircctiott, 
iiioKeytnifUnttt  {'pr,  which  Cleanthes  exphuned  by 
the  addition  of  if  ^irfi.  (3tob.  Bet.  it.  p.  1S2.) 
Br  this  he  meont  the  untvcnal  nature  of  thing*, 
inierea*  Chrysippns  understood  by  the  natuta 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Loert  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  deonthea  was  of  a  Cynical 
duuacter  [Artisthknis],  and  held  up  aa  a  model 
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of  lui  animiil  state  of  existence,  nnimproved  b;  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Accordingly  we  hear  that 
\\h  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  drnying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  universal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  eon- 
elusiona,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  iyov 
9(  ju*  3  Z<ti,  KOI  ai  y  li  norpw/i^mf,  iwai  Totf*  lifuy 
sijil  SiaTSTiryA'^rof,  K.  r.  \.  (Mohnilce,  Kleumlkti 
(inr  Stuutrr,  fragm.  i. ;  see  also  Diog.  Laert.<.e.;  Cic 
Aead.  iv.  23,  Dw.  i.  3,  Fitu  ii.  21,  it.  3;  Ritter, 
OrxcUdUe  der  PkilotvpUt,  xi.  5.  1 ;  Bnicker,  Hut. 
Cril.  nUompk.  pt.  IL  lib.  iu  c.  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  &] 

CLGANTHKS  (KA«<i>ei|t),  the  name  of  a 
freedman  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
phrsician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
deilth,  &  c  46.  ( Plut.  OU.  ad  fin.)     [ W. A.  O.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inrentors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  (//.  AT.  xxxr.  5)  and  Athenagonis.  (LegaL 
pro  Ckrift.  c  17).  A  pictnre  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alphens.'  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
D. ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  (Aiaerles.  VaxtMldtr,  L  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctesilochus  (Plin. 
xxxT.  40),  in  a  ladicnms  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art.  [L.  U.] 

CLGARCHUS  {KKiofxos),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Rnmphhis.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  shonid  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognixanoe  of  the  conduct  of  Astyochus,  were  en- 
tnisted  with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Thuc.  -viii.  8,  39.)  In  b.  c  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicns  nnder  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thmsybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
61 ;  Xen.  Hdl.  L  1.  §  16,  &c ;  Pint  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  ptopoaal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeaTour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
com  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  haimost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  408, 
Ctearchns  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  snSerings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  wdl  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  pbce  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afierwarda  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Cleorehns  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Phamabaius  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  sf^rwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HM.  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  Ac ;  Diod. 
xiii.  67;  PluL  Ak.  81;  Polyaen.  L  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Aiginnsae, 
and  was  named  by  Cailicnitidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  9B.)  On  the  conclasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  penaaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thiaee^  to  protect  the  Oiveks  in  that 
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I  quarter  against  the  Thradaos.  Bet  by  the  tine 
he  had  reached  the  istlimns,  the  epb«n  tffaad 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  aa  order  {or  bii 
recall.  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hel'iOfint 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  cnidnnnal  Is 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Bjna'in, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  hehared  «sk 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  msav  if 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  th«r  (npcitv,  Ik 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  monejr,  lad 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Sfonssi, 
according  to  Diodoms,  having  lemonstnted  wit 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  foree  against  him  asda 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearehns,  thinkiig  it  ns  kispi  | 
saGe  to  remain  in  Byxantium,  withdie*  to  SdjB-  ' 
bria.  Here  he  was  defeated  and  hesitged,  bos 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  poaang  over  u 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  piiia, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exdiiiig  tufr 
cion,  as  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  iotmde^ 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Oaaiia 
with  a  Urge  sum  of  money,  with  whidi  he  lend 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cynu  limld 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Oreeb  rf  ih 
Thracian  Chersonesus  against  the  neighbosriif 
barbarians.  Plutarch  aaya, — a  statesMnt  sot  voj 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  sf  datk 
which  had  been  passed  agiunst  him, — that  he  r- 
oeired  also  as  order  from  Sparta  to  prsuiite  isil 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  prinoe  bal 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Qearchns  joined  hia  at 
Celaenne  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  an  it 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenopbon  {AtgL  is.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  sware  rf  tks 
prince's  real  object.  When  the  actual  inteatiiiB  if 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Oreeki  refnsei 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attemptiDg  ts 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  nanowly  esajd 
stoning  at  tlieir  hands.  Professing  then  ts  om 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  ap  a  shov  of  vui- 
ance  between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradull;  M, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  lit  ens- 
trymen  as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  that 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  jsisce, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  thera  to  sdnsee. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  Ms  Insscn, 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  iIm 
number  of  judges,  and  he  wsi  the  first  ts  sdriie 
sentence  of  death  agunst  the  asensed.  At  tie 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c  401,  he  coouoaniel  tht 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  ruled  on  it 
Euphrates ;  bom  this  position  he  thought  it  lunii'' 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  eiposnl 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded ;  and  he  ixif 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  who  tad 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  eiieiiiv'i 
centre.  Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  fo'  «*' 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  lost 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  lb«r  ir- 
treat,  Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognised  u  tb>' 
commaodet^in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  lie  «i>i- 
bited  his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  sod  ewi|(.<< 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  presrrrati""  <^ 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  being  drsic"'  •' 
coming  to  a  better  underatnnding  with  Tisap'"'" 
nes,  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  exists  ^ 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  sptte  of  their  wia>' 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interview  «iil)  'I" 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  nn  sgrcriuwi  1° 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  had  Isbnur^ 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy ;  aud  Tisiaptie'ii^ 
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fmaiaed  that,  if  Clcarehns  would  bring  hi»  chief 
•fficen  to  him,  he  would  point  ont  those  who  had 
hittilUid  nupicion  into  him  agaiuat  their  country- 
Den.  Clisichua  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
Ibnr  of  the  geneiala  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accnrnpoay  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred,  Clear- 
chos  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerzes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  &rour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xoiophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
{rem  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  besides  seven] 
Kncryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
chos  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  minen- 
knsly  short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
•f  pslm-tiees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  &voarite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  i  1.  g  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
SJ  1—21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
a.  1— «.  9  15  >  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22—26 ;  Plut.  Ar- 
ftu.  8,1s.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (K^Uofx't),  a  citizen  of  Hemc- 
leia  on  the  Eiuine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
BoUes  to  aid  them  in  qoelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
be  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pootos  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
■enon,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  hii^  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  roerce- 
■ariea,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  vaed  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  aa  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
frensy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
bute* of  Zens,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ktpavrit  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas- 
simuion,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precantions,  he  was 
moTdercd  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  b.  a  353,  after  a 
toga  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  the  hitter  of 
whom  aaarrts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  XV.  81,  zvi,  36  ;  Just.  zvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
E  30 ;  Memn,  <qt.  Plut.  BiU.  224 ;  Plut.  d»  Ala. 
ForU  \i.  S,  ad  FriiK.  taend.  4  ;  Theopomp,  op. 
AHm.  iii  p,  85 :  laocr.  B^.  ad  Timolk.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  *.  v.  KKiofXos  ;  Wesseling,  at  Diod. 
U.  ec  ;  Perixon.  ad  Atl.  V.H.\x.\  3.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCH  US  (IU«apx«>),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  b«en  the  same  per- 
son wDom  Athenaeos  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rftx&tit*- 
xn,  or  the  dimer  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  sabjoiiicd,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  loDnd  in  Vossins  (dc  Hist.  Graee.  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Westrrmann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity : — 1.  Bi'oi,  a  biugnipliical  work,  extending' 
to  at  least  eight  boohs.  (Sec  Atiien.  xii.  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  "Timnens."  (Fabric. 
JBiU,  Orate,  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  TIAiirwros  tyxtiiuoy, 
(Diog.  Laert  iii  2.)  4.  Tltpt  rmp  ii>  rp  IIAdrmvt 
noXtTti'f  imBtiiiarrucSs  tlfiuiinty.  B.  r*fryiSiot,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Atlie- 
nacus  (vi.  p.  255),  iirora  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  n<fii  iraiSdoi.  (Diog.  Lai-rt. 
L  9  ;  Athen,  zv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  Xlfpl  ^uKlat. 
8,  Uofoiitiai,  9,  Iltpi  yptijMi>,  on  riddle*.  10. 
'Eptrrud,  probably  historioil,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  soma 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e,  g.  Athcn.  xii. 
p.  553,  {.).  11.  ns^l  •ypapav,  on  paintings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  C)  V2.  ntpeypa^?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtful ; 
see  IMeehamp  and  Caaaubon,  ad  loe.  13.  Iltpi 
n^picnt,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  n«f>l  rSr  Mipiar, 
on  watei^iinimals.  15.  n<;l  iivif,  on  sand-wastes. 
16.  nipl  vKtArrvK,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Aiken,  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tlt^^  Srvov,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Graee.  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
{Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  be  imported.  It 
has  been  doubtnd  uIm  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Taetisus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  (^Icarchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heinclcia.  (See  Voss.  L  c.  ;  Fubria 
BM.  Graee  iii.  p.  481.)  [E.  K.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA/ofixos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  KiBapiftit 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a,  xiv.  p.  623,  e.),  KopipOioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  ndytpotrat  (xiv.  p.  642,  b,),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  (i. 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odgtt.  p.  1 623, 47  ;  Meine  e. 
Com.  Graee.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.) 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polycletus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiadsi  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vL  4,  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Opuse.  Acad,  v  p,  371.)  [L.  U.] 

CLKA'RIDAS(KA<ap<'{at),  a  friend  of  Brasidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  gnreniments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Bmsidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  be  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  b.  c.  422. 
Clearidas  afterwords  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peaco  of  Niciaa,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitons  them- 
selves.   (Thnc  V.  10,  21,  34.)  [A,  H.  C] 

CLEDO'MUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Pntsclnus  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  "  An 
Ck-donii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  oB 
tlie  celebrated  treatise  of  Uonatus,  and  to  suit  tiie 
anangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  tw4 
parts,  the  former,  or  an  prima,  oonloining  illu»- 
trations  of  the  iHitio  Priiua ;  the  totter,  or  an 
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metaiJa,  tt  ikt  EHiiio  Siamda.  [OoMATtn.]  Of 
CMooiiu  petsonally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  w 
not  improbable  tlut  he  ma;  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  Uuivenit;  ntablUhed  ia  the 
capilolium  of  Constantinople,  an  inititntion  to 
which  we  find  an  alluuon  in  p.  1866.  (C«mp. 
Oodofr.  ad  Cod.  Tieodm.  14.  tit  9  toL  t.  p.  203, 
Ac)  The  only  edition  it  that  contained  in  the 
**  Onunmaticae  Latinae  Auctoni  Antiqoi "  of 
PuUchioi,  4to.,  UonoT.  1605,  pp.  1859 — 1939. 
(Onna,  Beiiragi  tur  Oriatk.  mi  Rvm,  IMItratar- 
^aiA.vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  [W.  R.1 

CLEE'MPOKUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
lician,  who  ma;  have  lived  in  the  eixth  or  fifth 
century  s.  c,  aa  Pliny  ■•;>  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  waa  oommonly  attributed  to  Pythagorai, 
«a«  by  wme  persona  luppoMd  to  bare  been 
written  by  him.  (H.N.  xiatAOl.)     [W.A.O.] 

CLEIDE'MUS  (XAftfiviM),  as  ancient  Athe- 
nian authai:  Meunioa  i«  inclined  to  believa 
(PnMtdr,  e.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  oecnn  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeua,  and  othen,  ha*  been  nilMti- 
tuted,  by  an  enor  of  the  copyiata,  forCIaitodennu, 
who  ii  mentioned  by  Pauamiat  (x.  15)  a*  the  moat 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  hittoqr.  We  find  in 
Athenaeua  the  fallowing  worlu  aacrifaed  to  Clei- 
demut: —  1.  'Efirxv^ia^s.  (Atben.  iz.  p.  410,  a.) 
Thi*  ia  probably  the  lama  work  which  it  nfcned 
to  by  Soidaa  (jl  n.  *Tv).  Caaaubon  (•</  AOm. 
U  c)  and  Voaiua  (i/e  UUL  Qnuc  p.  418,  ed. 
yTeatennana)  think  that  it  wu  a  sort  ef  lexicon  i 
but  it  aeenu  rather  to  have  been  an  antiqeariao 
(reatiae,  in  vene,  on  religiout  ritea  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Kuhnken,  ad  TVm.  j.  v.  'Etvyvraf.)  3. 
'Ara/t  (Athen.  vi  p.  235,  a.),  the  ati^iect  of  which 
Keuit  to  have  been  the  histor}'  and  antiquitjet  of 
Auica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (7%n.  19,  27),  who  mentioiM  ptoUxit;  aa  the 
especial  chaiacteristic  of  the  author.  3,  lipmrrto. 
rut,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  ( Athen. 
ziT.  p.  6G0,  a.)  4.  N^Tw,  a  passage  fiom  the 
eighth  book  of  which  ia  referred  to  by  Athenaeua 
(xii.  p.  609,  c,),  relating  to  ttia  fiial  reatoration  of 
Peisiatratua  and  the  maniage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
mutt  have  been  subsequently  to  a. c  4/9,  aince 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataca.  (Flut.  AriM.  19.)  See  further  refereneet 
in  Vassius  (L  c).  [E.  K] 

CLEI'GENES  (KA«y^s).  1.  A  aitiaen  of 
Acanthus,  seat  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  B.C.  38vt, 
to  obtain  her  ateistaace  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chaloidian  towna  against  the  Olrnthiass.  Xeno- 
phan  letordt  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  oa  this  oe- 
caaien,  in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  Iter  growing  power.  His  a|)pli- 
catioB  (at  aid  wa*  saeoessfuL  (Xeo,  HeU.  T.  2. 
f  1 1,  &c;  Diodt  XT.  19,  &c;  enxf.  p^  155,  a.) 

3.  A  maa  who  is  Twieatly  attacked  by  Aristo. 
phanea  ia  a  very  obtcun  paittge  (Ram.  705-716), 
when  he  it  spoken  of  aa  a  bath-man,  puny  ia  pei- 
lon,  dishonetd  drunken^  and  quarrelsame.  The 
Schaliatt  tayt  (ad  Aritt.  I.  e.),  that  be  wm  a  rich 
man,  bnt  of  feieign  extiactisa.  He  seems  to  have 
been  •  ateddler  ia  poUtici,»nd  a  mitchievous  char- 
Utan  of  the  day.  (E.  £.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (lUficwu.)  1.  SoaofAlcibiMlaa, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaces,  the  ton  of 
the  Tehuaonion  Ajaz.  That  Alcibiadet  wat  the 
eentemporaiy  of  Cleitthtan  ICi.siin'itKNai^N«L  3], 
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wbom  he  asaistcd  in  expelling  thePeiaMiJat 
irom  Athena,  and  along  with  whom  ht  «ts  tabw- 
quenlly  banished.  Cleinias  married  DnMeanhs, 
die  daughter  of  Megacl't,  and  bccanx  b;  hn  tlx 
(atber  of  the  iiunous  Alcibiades.  He  gnatlv  4is. 
tinguished  himself  in  the  third  naval  enitgnnt 
at  Artemisims,  B.  c.  480,  having  provided  s  diip 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  hit  own  expnic. 
He  wat  slain  inB.c  447,a(  the  battle  of  Cams, 
in  which  the  Atbeniana  woe  defeated  by  tlie  Bon- 
tan  and  Euboean  exilea.  (Herod.  vSL  17;  PkL 
Ale.  1 :  Plat  Ak.  Prim,  pu  112 ;  Tbac  L  lU) 

3.  A  yosnger  brother  of  the  ianxns  Aldbisdta 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  jonihs,  feuiag  lot 
AlcUiiades  mi^t  cotmpthim,  sent  him  svaj  fiia 
hit  own  hoase  and  placed  him  for  tducatioo  with 
bit  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  httrr  kdi  hia  lack 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  findmg  it  inpoHiUt  t> 
make  anything  of  him.  (.VUx.  /"nlag.  p.  3°20.) 
In  another  duilogue  (Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  aJft.; 
comp.  ScboL  ad  loe.)  he  it  spoken  of  u  qiiH  t 

3.  Son  of  Aziaduii,  and  the  tame  who  i«_  iatn- 
duced  It  a  veiy  young  man  by  Plato  ia  the 
"  Euthydemua,'*  waa  fixat  oontia  to  Ko,  S  nJ  it 
Alcibiadet. 

4.  The  lather  of  Aratus  of  Sicron.  The  Sicvv- 
uitnt  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  is  tbfji 
ttate  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Panssiiitt,  if 
the  tynuitt  Eutbydemut  and  Tunodeidat,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  janal 
with  Cleiiiias  aa  bit  colleague.  Soon  titer  tUi 
Abaalidat  murdered  Clciniat  and  aeixed  the  tj- 
tanny,  Bu  c.  264.  (Pant.  ii.  8 ;  Plut  AnL  i) 
(Abahtidas.]  [&&] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KXtirtoi),  a  Pytbi«orBUi  pii^ 
topher,  of  Xtrentum,  waa  a  conteinporaiy  tad  Dimi 
of  Plato's,  at  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  otka- 
wise  worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laerlint  (ix.  4fl) 
givea  on  the  authority  of  Ariataxenns,  to  the  e&<l 
that  Plato  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  I>r- 
mocritui  which  he  could  collect,  but  wat  pieraitid 
by  Amydat  and  Cleiniaa.  In  hit  pnctice,  I  lei- 
niaa  waa  a  true  Pythtgonaa.  Thus  we  hear  tkit 
he  used  to  atauage  kit  anger  by  playing  ot  hit 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorut  of  Cyreae  had  lost  sH  hit 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (compThriie, 
Aet  QmMatiaia,  g  481,  Clciniat,  who  knew  m- 
thing  of  him  except  that  be  waa  a  Pythw^ra^ 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cfiat, 
and  Bupplied  him  with  moner  to  the  full  cxtett  a 
hit  loss.  (laablich.  Ttt  i^  27,  31,  33 ;  Ad. 
V.  H.  xiv.  23  i  PeriioB.  ad  loe. ;  Chamad.  Pott. 
Of.  Atinm.  xiv.  p.  623,  t;  Died.  Fngi*.  lik  x{ 
Fabric.  ffiU.  Grate.  I  pp.  840,  886.)     [£.  £■] 

CLEINIS^KXfivu),  the  hutband  of  Harpeind 
father  of  Lyciut,  Ortygiat,  Harpaiat,  and  Arte- 
micha.  He  lived  in  Ideaopotaaua,  near  Babjln, 
and  wat  beloved  by  ApoUo  and  Artemiv  Hxiii| 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  aan  >• 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  cutos  •> 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  co» 
manded  that  only  sheep,  geata,  and  hel&n  ihwU 
be  tacrificed.  Lyciut  and  Harpatot,  the  uai  a 
Cleinio,  bowerer,  pcititted  in  ancribing  taMt 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  to  *s  W 
attack  tha  family  of  Cleinia.  Other  diriniiiij 
however,  took  pit;  upon  the  fiumly,  and  chtoj^ 
all  iu  memben  into  differrnt  bird*.  (Aaitn  I^'^ 
20.)  lUS-J. 

CLEINO'MACUUS(K\«ai*«iXM),»Mvni 
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piuloaapher  of  Thnriam,  Is  mid  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins  (iL  11*2)  to  have  been  the  fint  who  compoMd 
tx'iaitiaes  on  the  fdndamental  principles  of  diiklectica 
t^mfj  i^utpuirmr  ical  Kanr/opq^iiTMo}.  We  learn 
uuiu  Snidas  {>.  v.  Viufjmt),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flcMuixhed  about  330  B.  a,  attended  the  instrno- 
tiom  af  Bryso,  and  that  Oie  latter  was  a  dlaeiple 
of  deinomaelms.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomaclias  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
■aiiie  centory.  {E.  E.] 

CLEia      [MtTSAB.] 

CLEI'STHENES  {KXnirWrv).      1.    Son  of 
JLristonymiu  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.     He  was  des- 
cez>ded  from  Orthagoras,  who  finmded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  saceeeded  hjs 
gnuid&ther  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  probk- 
t>\y  not  without  some  opposition.  (Hend.  Ti.  126; 
Ariatot.  Poia.  T.  12,  ed  fiekk.;  Pans.  iL  8$  Mul- 
ler.  Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)     In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Ami^ictyoQs  in  the  lacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
'^faich  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destnictioa  of 
the  guilty  dty,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  i^  to 
hare  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  aTcngers  of  the 
god.     (Pans.  x.  37  ;    Ae«b.  e.  Qa.  g  107,  *c.; 
Clinton,  P.  It.  sab  anno,  5SS.^     We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argoa,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotns  to  haTe  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  ITomer's  poems,  because  Aigos  was  celebrated 
in  tbcm,  and  reatoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
srbat  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
cbomses  in  which  Adrastna,  the  Atviv*  hero,  was 
canmemocnted.  (Herod,  r.  S7;  see  Nittseh,  Mek- 
Am.  i.  p.  153,  &e.)     MllUer  (/.  &)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Aigos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deoTour  to  depress  and  dishonour  tiie  Dorian  tribes 
at  Scyon.     The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  ftom  the  sow, 
the  aaa,  and  the  pig  CrSrai,  'Oycoroi,  Xoipf£ru), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  tiUe  of  'hfxihau 
(lords  of  the  people).     The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tire  for  this  given  by  Miiller  {Dor.  iii.  4.  §  S) 
•eeras  even  leas  satis&etory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotos  which  he   sets  aside;   and  the  historian^ 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
gnndfikther  in  his  poCdcal  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  meaaares  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
nere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herad.  T.  67, 68.) 
From  Aristotle  {Pol.  t.  12)  wo  lean,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  thiou^  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  oourse  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  govemment.     His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  have  been  cbamcteriied  by 
moch   magnificence,   and   Pausanias  mentions   a 
colonnade  {oroi  KKturtimos)  wMch  he  built  with 
Ae  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.    (Pans,  il,  9. ) 
We  naTe  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  nr  the  conclusion  of 
hn  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  phwed 
earlier  than  B.  c.  583,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
dietary  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  MiUler  on  the  year.)  His  daagh> 
ter  Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 

ftten  in  marriage  to  Mrgades  the  Alcmaeonid. 
Ac  ARISTA.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megades  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyiast  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Ahmaeomd  cbm  oh  the  banish- 
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ment  of  th«  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Ddphic  oiade) 
and  niged  it  to  requite  from  Sparta  the  ezpulnoa 
of  Hippias,    Finding,  however,  that  he  eo^d  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoias  except  tiinmgh 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  inereaa* 
the  power  of  the  htter,  and  to  remove  most  of  th« 
aafegnards  against   democney  which   Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.     There  is  therefore  kss 
tmtn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  laocrales 
(Jniofoff.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  r^ 
stoved  the  constitntitm  of  Solon.     The  prindial 
change  which  he  introdnoed,  and  oat  of  which 
mast  of  bis  other  aiteiatiDlu  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fear  ancient  tribes,  and  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.     These  hut 
were  purely  local,  and  the  objeot  as  well  as  the 
•fiiKt  of  the  arrangement  was,  ts  give  permanence 
to  democratic  aaoandency  by  the  destructian  of 
the  oU  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Conp. 
Arist.  Poli.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;   Thrige,  Ha  C^rem 
§  48.)    The  innease  in  the  namber  of  the  ^uAif 
and  of  the  Mwr^o^  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  meaaors.   The  ^fm^lm  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  bat,  as  Ui«y  were  no  kinger 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  Sq^i  constitating 
the  new  snbdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
poUtieal  hnportance.    According  to  Aelian  {V.  H. 
xiii.  94)  Qeiathenea  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tBted  ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  same 
aathority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufierer ;  and  Ibis 
ia  potly  borae  oat  by  DSedorus  (xi.  £&),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Paisistiatidae  (bnt  see  Plut  iVid.  1 1 ;  Har- 
poeret.  s.  V.  *I»wnpxo»).   We  learn,  moreover,  fiom 
Aristotle  (PoU.  iii.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  miqber  of  perMna  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blsod ;  bat  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  fiitaie.    By  some  again  he 
la  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  M  ones,  and  altering 
the  nmnber  of  the  judges  bum  80  to  51,  i.  a.  five 
baa  each  tribe  and  a  presklent.    (Waehsmnth, 
ToL  i.  p^  360,  Ens.  transL;  but  seo  MiiUer,  B^ 
umud.  §  64,  Ac.)    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  el&el  of  gaining  politkd  snpo; 
riority  fiir  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoias  was 
reduced  to  apply  ibr  the  aid  of  the  SpatUns  under 
Cleomenes  I,     Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  fiom 
Tjeedoamon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  tha  aeenrsed  fianily  {h>»- 
y*ts\  on  whom  tested  the  pollution  of  Cylon's 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  having  witbdnwn, 
Claomenea  proceeded  to  expel  700  fuatlies  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavenred  to  aboKsh  tlw 
Council  (rf  509,  and  I*  phue  the  goTemment  in  tha 
hands  of  300  oUganho.     But  the  Council  resitted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  thek,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolisi 
of  wbnh  they  had  taken  possoision.     On  the  thiM 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Laoedaemo- 
niaas  and  Isagoias  wen  allowed  to  depart  firank 
Attka,     The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleia- 
thenes  and  the  700  banished  families  were  i«- 
called.  (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi.  1 81 ;  oompw 
OitL  o/AnU  pp.  166,  235,  338,  &&,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

8.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppny  and  eSeminata 
pcofligaqr  brought  him  nan  thaa  ooMUadar  <ht 
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hth  of  Ariitophaiw*.  Thiu  the  Clondt  ue  lud 
to  toko  the  fonn  of  women  when  they  tee  him 
(ffut.  3$4);  and  in  the  TkesmiqikoriaxiaM  (£74, 
Ac)  he  brings  infonnation  to  the  women,  u  being 
a  particuUr  friend  of  thein,  that  Euripides  hai 
(mnggled  in  Mneulochns  among  them  a*  a  ipy. 
In  tpita  of  hii  character  he  appean  to  hare  been 
appointed  on  one  occanon  to  the  aacred  office  of 
ftwpfc.  (reap.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  AdL 
118  and  Bg.  I37I  says,  that,  in  order  to  pieserre 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  baud,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
ElmsL  ad  Aeh.  118.)  [£■£■] 

CLEITA'GORA  (KX.mryd^w),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wasps  (v.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaidt.  She  is  rari- 
ously  represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  a  ThessaUan, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (SchoL  ta  Ariilapi.  Vap.  1239, 
1245,  Lyrittr.  1237  ;  Suid.  Hesych.  s.  o.)   [P.  S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  [KXtWofxai),  tyrant  of  Ete- 
tria  in  Eaboea.  After  Plutatchns  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phodon, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  goremment  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  wen  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  de*- 
trmr  the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  np  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Ciei- 
tarchns  as  tyrants.  (Plut  Pkoe.  13;  Dem.  deOor. 
§  86,  Pi>%>.  iiL  §§  68,  69.^  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proo&  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  port  of 
Mncedon.  (PAHipp.  iii.  g  23.)  The  tytanta,  how- 
erer,  were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Pkilip.  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochns  and 
Parroenion  lespectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchns  in  sole  possession  of  the  garemment; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  idso  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchns  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  pncnring 
the  deeree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callia&i  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  668,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Eubnea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistidcs,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion  ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
tBc  command  of  the  nmiamcnt  was  givm  to  Pho- 
°^\^  T"""  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
e»t«lled  inm  their  respective  cities.    (Aesch.  a. 
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Clet.  §§  85—103;  Dem.  de  Obr.  p.  252,  Ac; 
Diod.  rvL  74;  Plut.  Dex.  17.)  [E.  E.] 

CLElTARCHUS(KA<lTa)iX<"),  son  of  ihe  1  i«- 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49),  aeeompuiied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expediiicD, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  bKO 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  fanned  the 
basis  of  that  of  Coitioa,  who  is  tbooght  to  hsTe 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  tanshu 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21 )  differing  from  Cleitanboa,  and  erni 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccnnscy.  CioeiD  also  (ds 
L^.  L  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  prodnetiaa 
in  question  (vd  npi  'AA.^(aySpoi'),  and  mentioas 
him  again  (Br%L  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  accoont  sf 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Qointiliaa  aars  (laL 
Or,  X.  1),  that  his  ability  waa  greater  than  his 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  {dt  SaUm.  f  3 ;  conip. 
Tonp.  ad  lae.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivoloDs  and 
infiated,  applying  to  it  the  expresrion  of  Sopbociei, 
aiuxpais  ^r  aiklmcots,  ^ofSttat  S*  irtf.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {nam.  27,  AUt.  46),  aad 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Stnfae. 
The  Cleitarehos,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  wocds 
(■yAsMrooi)  is  frequently  refened  to  by  Atheoaeaa, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  38  ;  Vosa,  de  IIM.  Grate  p.90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  £.] 

CLEITE  (KAtfrq),  a  daughter  of  king  Moopi, 
and  wife  of  Cyncus.  After  the  murder  <^  ist 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hnng  berae'^.iid 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  a(  Cleite. 
(ApoUon.  Hhod.  i.  967,  1063,  &c)  [L.S.] 

CLEITODEMU&     [Ci.nDSMra.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAcn-a/iax").  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Uasdrubal  in  his  owa 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  yeai  of  hisa^ 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  b.  a  He  then 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Cameadeo,  nnder  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  stndied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Pctv 
patetics.  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitamachns 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Caneades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  B.  c  129.  (Comp^  Sleph.  Bys.  s.  e.  K^x*- 
Soiv.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  A^ena  UIl  as  lale 
as  iLC  HI,  at  all  events,  as  Ciasso*  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  worics,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
{fiig\Sa,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  c),  only  a  few  titiea  an 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  thesa  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades,  from  whose  views  he  never  diaaented. 
Cleitomachns  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  iu  &  c  1 46,  he  wrote  a  n-oik 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
woric,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  takea 
from  a  discourse  of  Cimeades.  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  cousolation  which  philoaophr  soih 
plies  even  nnder  the  gre.-itcst  caLunitiea.  (Cic 
Tusc  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  bare  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoin.> 
ehus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  uUeot.    {Aead.  it  6, 
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SI.)  He  Kimetimei  tfanalates  fiam  tha  iroric*  of 
Qmtanadiiu,  u  for  iiutance  bom  the  "  D«  nisti- 
Bendja  Oflenmionibiu,*'  wUch  wu  in  fonr  books. 
(^cai<.ii.  31.) 

Qeitomachiu  appear*  to  have  been  well  knovn 
to  his  oontemporariea  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
woilu  were  dedicmted  to  illaatrioas  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C  Loeilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
BDaa,  eoosnl  in  B.  c  149.   (Cic  Acad.  ii.  S'2.) 

Cleitomaehn*  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
phikMopfay  in  his  worjc  on  the  {diilosophical  sects 
(Tip)  aSptvtmr).    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  BM.  Orate,  m.  p.  168 ;  Bnicker,  HM. 
itsiL  L  p.  77 1 ;  Oielli,  OMm.  7h«.  ii.  pp.  1 69, 160 ; 
Said.  «.  V.  KXiroitaxn.)  [A.S.] 

CLEITfyMACHUS  (KXjttrSfutx'a),  a  Thebnn 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
(ri.  1 6  ;  oomp.  Suid.  a.  n.  KA«rd^X<")-  Ho  won 
the  priie  at  Olympia  in  the  panciatium  in  OL  141. 
(b.  c  216.)  AelJan  mentions  (  V.  H.  iii.  30)  his 
mat  tempenuce,  and  the  caie  ha  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [K  E.] 

CLKITCTNYMUSCKAtiTirfro^j).  «>  W'toriim 
of  onoeitain  data.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  ore  qnoted  by  Plutarch.  ( PanUl. 
Mim.  10,  21.)  His  Tragioa,  also  qnoted  by  Plu- 
tanji  [dm  Plmt.  3),  Vossins  supposes  to  have  been 
a  colleetion  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
pnpoeed  to  substitute  6pfxinl>r  for  Tpayudr  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  Hut.  Craee.  p. 
418.  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEI'TOPHON  (KAeiTo^r),  a  Rhodian  an- 
thor  of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed  :  1.  raAarucii,  a  history  of 
the  Oanls,  from  which  Pintarcb  {Parallel.  Attn.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennua.  2.  'Mi«(,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'iToXurif.  4.  KtIitut,  a  work 
OB  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut  de  Fluv.  6. 
J  4),  fronm  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdnnnm.  (See  Voss.  de  Hat.  Graec. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAstToj).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptui, 
motdered  by  Qeite.     (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantitts,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ao- 
eoont  of  his  extraordinary  beanty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
2S0 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  17B0.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Peisenorof  Troy,  shiin  by  Teucrus. 
(Horn.  IL  XT.  446,  &e.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  hia  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  fother  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
Cleitnv  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
bom  her.  (Conon,  Narrat.  10  ;  Parthen.  Erol.  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chtysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  fiom  Egypt. 
(Conon,  Noma.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KXsTtoj  or  KAwrrfr).  1.  Son  of 
Bardylia,  king  of  lUyria.  [See  p.  4f>3.]  In  B.  c 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Oieat.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
his  coimtry,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
adrantage  of  the  lUyrian*  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
QIaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,  ot 
fered  by  the  lUyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  Aaak.  i.  5,  6 ;  Flut. 
Alex.  11;  Died.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  soniamed  H^Aot,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  B.  c  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithiidates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
'Ayniui  (see  Polyb.  v.  66,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  guards  (^roifMi)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entnist  tho  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Clcitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respeo- 
tively  the  two  bodies.  In  B.  c.  328,  Artabezus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleittts.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracandn  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  &et  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  tha 
mnider  of  Cleitns,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frensy  hod  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  bis  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  difiercnt  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  yotmger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  (Androm, 
683,  &c)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stnng  to  a  frenxy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seised 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod, 
xvii.  21,57;  yfeu-adhe.;  Pint.  ^^.  1 6,  50-52  ; 
Arr.  Aaab.  i.  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just  zii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander^  officen,  tumamed 
AsvK^r  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  hia  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Cratenis  in  B.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c;  AeL  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just  zii.  12;  Arr. 
Anab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lnmian  war,  a  c  32:1, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  oif  the  Echinodes.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  B.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonos  was  advoncbg  to  dispossesi 
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him  of  it,  in  B.  c.  819,  after  Antipater's  death,  ha 
ganiuned  the  principal  citiea,  and  tailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  atite  of  afiiiin  to  Poly- 
iperehon.  In  B.  c.  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
iMcn  baffled  at  M^galopolia,  he  tent  Cleitiu  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coait  of  Thrace  to  preTent  any  ibreea 
of  Antigonns  bom  paenng  into  Europe,  and  alio 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeus,  who  had  ahut 
hinuelf  up  in  the  town  of  CiuL  [See  p.  &S0,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  lent  againat  him  by  Cauander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleitna 
gained  a  deciiive  Tictoiy.  But  hi*  •uocee*  ren- 
dered him  0Ter«>nfident,  and,  haring  allowed  hi* 
troop*  to  diaembork  and  encamp  on  land,  be  wa* 
aorprited  by  Antigonna  and  Nicanor,  and  kMt  all 
hi*  *faip*  except  the  one  in  which  he  eailed  him- 
•el£  Haring  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  wa*  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  {bU  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  sriiL  15,  39,  £2,  72.)       {E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KMiitnt),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suithis  (f.  c),  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  woric  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figure* 
of  laocmte*  (ripl  r&r  ^aoKparueiir  axWiran'), 
and  other  treatisea.  Ruhnken  (Pnrf.  ad  J\m. 
Jmc.  p.  z.)  suppoaes  that  Suida*  has  confimnded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  giamma- 
rian,  but  one  supposition  aeems  just  aa  probable  as 
the  other.  The  gnunmaticai  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (<.  e. 
idKi))  and  Suidaa  (>.  er.'Hpot,  woXiitfiohjin),  and 
the  hiatorical  onca  very  frequently  in  the  Bysantine 
writers.  (Vossioa,  <U  HiHor.  Grate,  f.  416,  ed. 
Westennann.) 

CLEMENS  (KAi(Mi)t),  a  tlave  of  Agrippa  Poatu- 
mua,  whoae  peraon  very  much  resembled  hu  master's 
and  who  arailed  bimaelf  of  thia  reaembUnce,  after 
the  murder  of  the  hitter  on  the  acoeasion  of  Tiberiua 
in  A.  D.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbera  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  waa  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandaon  of  Ti- 
berius; and  a  formidable  insorceetian  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberiua  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  ezecutbn,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
paUco.  This  waa  in  A.  D.  16.  (Tac.  Amn.  ik  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Caa*.  IviL  16  ;  comp.  Suet  TSk.  2S.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whoae  name 
waa  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  usually  sursuned  AJezan- 
drinus,  is  anppoaed  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  thia  way  the  two  atatements  in 
which  he  ia  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  zxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  earljr  life  he  waa  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philoaophy,  and  his  thint  for  know^ 
ledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appears,  from  hit  own  aceoont,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  piticeptoit,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  aeveial  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenna, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
wboee  instructions  he  listened  with  much  aatia&o- 
tion,  and  whom  be  prised  fiu'  more  highly  than  all 
hia  former  teachers.  It  ia  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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hvoniaUy  indined  towards  it  in 
previous  inquiries  Probably  he  first  beeHae  a 
Chriatian  under  the  influence  of  the  frnifla  tt 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  think*  otkowiib 
After  he  had  joined  die  Alexandrian  chitth,  be 
became  a  preabytar,  and  about  s.  a  190  ha  sal 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  helond  fnetftm. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  jot 
202,  when  both  principal  and  siiiatsat  ana 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  eonaequenes  tl  the 
persecntkm  under  Sovems.  In  the  hgisaiag  if 
Caacalla's  reign  he  was  at  Jernsslea^  Is  viuch 
city  many  Christians  wen  then  socaslaaed  ta  n- 
pair  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  hallowed  tfctt.  Ma- 
ander,  bishop  of  Jemsalem,  who  wu  at  that  tiat 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  neoBnaended  Urn  is  s 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioeb,  repteaeotiiig  im 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  vittaous  sad  wall- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  sad  wka 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  ehoidi  of  Cknt. 
It  ia  conjectured,  that  Pantaenua  and  Ckaoit  ir- 
tumed,  after  an  absence  of  three  yaara,  ia  2W, 
though  of  thia  then  ia  no  certain  evidnca.  Ht 
must  have  returned  before  211,  heeaaae  at  thi 
time  he  tnooeeded  Paataenoa  aa  sattter  of  ikt 
schooL  Among  his  pupili  wat  the  ceUnled 
Or^en.  Onerike  thinks,  that  he  died  ia  213;  ktt 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  sad  SchistU, 
that  hia  death  did  not  take  place  tin  220.  Hiaia 
he  flourished  nnder  the  rogna  of  Severss  tad  Ct- 
racalla,  19S— 217. 

It  cumot  safely  be  qneationed,  that  Ckaal 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chiialiaaity  aid 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  m  hia  ■aatal  ik- 
racter  the  pbiloeopher  pndomiiiated.  His  lean- 
ing wat  great,  his  imagination  lively,  bis  pmnrrf 
perception  not  defsctive ;  but  he  ana  Dodaljfnae 
to  apecttktion.  An  edectie  in  philoao|ikj,  k< 
eagerly  aought  for  knowledge  wherenr  it  bsU 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  1»  the  light  <l 
hia  own  mind,  and  telecting  out  of  tl  •r^*'" 
mch  truths  as  commended  tlMtaelves  to  Ui  jsilr 
ment  "  I  espoused,"  say*  he,  "not  this  «  litt 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platcnic,  a*  iW 
Epicurean,  nor  tluit  of  Aristotle ;  but  srkttent  aa; 
of  these  seeU  hod  said  Uwt  was  fit  sod  jaat,  thi 
taught  righteousnett  with  a  divine  and  reIi|iHi 
knowledge,  aU  tiat  being  sdectcd,  I  call  pliiia» 
pbj^."  He  ia  aupposed  to  have  leaned  Ben  ta  tk 
Stoica  than  to  any  other  aect  He  ansa,  ndari, 
to  have  hem  more  attached  to  philosophy  Ihasaaj 
of  the  fiithen  with  the  exception  of  Oiigaa. 

In  compnhenaiveneea  of  mind  Ckmaat  est  ev 
tainly  defident  He  never  develops  gnat  priaeipK 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  t^  ba- 
eome  trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  inleipnIstHa'' 
the  Scriptote*  he  was  guided  by  tucy  latkr  ibia 
fixed  rules  deduced  frimi  common  same.  He  pv- 
lues  no  definite  ptindples  of  exposition,  '^'^ 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  sal«»  «< 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  porely  nli|i"* 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensiva,  at  sa 
one  doctrine  ia  well  stated.  Prom  his  «<rt>  ■* 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  *•■*,  F**" 
poatenua  to  recur  to  them  ibr  aonnd  ""I""' ' 
even  a  anooearfal  development  of  the  '■^  j 
Chriatian,  much  le«a  for  an  enlightened  eMaai^ 
the  oUigationa  under  which  men  are  laid  Istsa' 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  ?»"'^*2 
whether  he  had  the  abUity  to  compoae  a  canKlrf 
ayatem  of  Iheol^y,  or  •  code  of  ChrittiaB  MoIiV' 
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Ooabtloi  great  aUamnea  •hoold  be  made  for  tha 
edaotion  and  circunutance*  of  tha  writer,  the 
chancier  of  the  age  in  which  he  lired,  the  penona 
fat  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modea  of  uiought 
thea  cnncDt,  the  entire  drcle  of  influencea  b;  which 
he  waa  cunmiided,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
new;  fast  after  all  dednctiona,  much  theological 
knairiedge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
■peeolatiTe  philoaopher  ia  atill  more  prominent 
tian  the  theologian — the  allegoriaer  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appeara — the  metaphy- 
■idan  eclipaea  the  Cbriatian. 

The  worica  of  ClemeDt  which  have  naehed  oa 
are  hii  Aiyt  TIparp»wTuci$  rpi$  'EAAnrai  or  Hor- 
Itkfri  Addrett  to  He  Grab ;  neuSarytryis,  or 
Teadier ;  irfttturrtts,  or  MiixUania  ;  and  Tit  6 
n^iliims  UKaiam  ;  Qma  Diam  talvetur  1  In 
addition  to  theae,  he  wrote  'T-nmmhrtis  in  eight 
Imka ;  Tcpl  rati  Ui/rxa,  i.  e.  tU  PatdlaU ;  vapl 
Niirrfkf,  l  e.  <ie  Jyamo  ;  npl  KaraXaKua,  L  e. 
it  OUnda&me  ;  Ttporptmiiis  ••>  Tra/unfo,  i.  e, 
SAirlaiio  ad  PaimUiam;  Kom)'  'EiCKAi)<riaaTuc^>, 
L  e.  OmM  Eockntutiau,  or  da  Cammbui  Eodetiat- 
<■»;  «>  rnr  Tlpo^'ifniy  'A^i,  On  ike  Propiet 
Amat ;  rtpl  Xlporolca  and  *Opoi  Siapipot.  If  the 
Warvwiirfu  he  the  aame  aa  the  Adumbratumet 
mestianed  by  Caaaiodoiua,  aa  ia  probable,  Tarioua 
fngmenti  of  them  are  preaerred  and  may  be  aeen 
in  Potter'a  edition.  Perhapa  the  iit^oyci  ix  rSr 
*raf^umr,  which  are  alu  given  by  Potter, 
were  originaUy  a  part  of  the  inoruniaut.  Among 
the  fira^iDenta  printed  in  tha  nme  edition  are 
•ho  «  t£»  0*Mtou  ko}  Tq>  (bwroAucqi  koAow- 
M*^'  SfSoo'KaAiar  Karri  rois  Oia^trripov  ^(p6vovt 
htTBtiai,  i. «.  extracta  from  the  writinga  of  Theo- 
detsi  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
tha  timea  of  Valentinua.  Whether  theae  excerpta 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admita  of  doubt, 
lliongh  Sylbuig  remarka  that  the  style  and  phraaa- 
•logy  leaemble  tboae  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  bagmenta  of  hia  loat  worka  have  been  indua- 
triouly  collected  by  Patter,  in  the  aecond  volume 
of  hia  edition  of  Clement'a  works;  but  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  hia  aecond  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytoa,  pnUiahed  aome  of  the  fragments  more 
(allj,  along  with  aeveral  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
tion. Tboe  are  also  ftagmenta  in  the  Siblioih, 
Pi^r.  of  Golland.  In  various  parts  of  hia  writinga 
Clement  apeaka  of  other  worka  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.    (See  Potter,  vol.  iL 

His  three  principal  woika  conatitute  parte  of  a 
■hole.  In  the  Hortatory  Addrea  hia  deaign  waa 
to  convince  the  Heathena  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theiirn  as  contraated  with  the  apirituality  of  Chria- 
oaaity,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
pxpel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Oentile  worU  by 
•hewing,  that  it  effeetnally  purifies  the  moUvea 
and  elevatea  the  character.  The  Patdagogue  takes 
■p  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
•"pposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
^dieas,  and  furnishes  him  with  mlea  for  the  regn- 
wion  of  hia  conduct.  In  the  fiiat  chapter  he 
<iplaina  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedaffogae, — 
"■x  who  inatrocta  children,  leading  them  up  to 
■■unhood  through  the  patha  of  tniUi.  Thia  pre- 
<*ptor  ia  none  other  than  Jena  Ckriit,  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  aimple,  aincere 
helieraa.  The  author  goea  into  minutiae  and 
tnfUng  detaila,  inateod  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepta  opjdicable  to  hnman  life  in  all  drcnm- 
atanoea.  Tha  Stromata  ars  in  eight  booka,  but 
probably  the  laat  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himaclf.  The  treatise  ia  rambling  and 
diicuraive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philoaophy. 
The  principaJ  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  ia  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  thia 
work  of  ClemcnL  His  object  waa  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Chriatian  or  Onoaiie,  after  he  had  been 
inatnicted  by  the  Teader  and  thua  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculatioiu  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  tha 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  rls  6  (r»(i^ms  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hypotj/potm  in  eight  books  (iHraTv- 
wtivfu,  translated  adumbrationa  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  £usebiua(/fii<.  Bod.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unbvourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
hereUca.  But  at  the  aame  time  he  suggeata,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  m.ty  not  have  pro- 
ceeded £rom  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Moat  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  ediriona  of  Clement'a 
works : — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1 550,  fol.,  Oracci. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Or.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  "Pro- 
trepticiu  et  Pocdagogus,"  et  Stroxzae  libri  viii. 
"Stromatum,"  Florent.  1551,  fol.  Lai.  Herveti, 
"  Protrepticns,  Poedagogna,  et  Stromata,"  Basil. 
155(>,  foL  and  1 566,  foL,  Paris,  1572  and  1690,  fol 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  iii.  1677,  <bl.  Lngd. 
Sylburffii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Qr.  et 
Lat.;  uiis  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeua  at  Pans,  1629,  foL,  Paris,  1641, 
fol.  and  Colon.  1688,  foL  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
foL  2  vols.  Or.  et  LaL;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best     Oberthiir,  Wireeb.  1788 — 89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Or.  et  Lat.      Kloti,  Lips.  1830 — 34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Groece.  A.  B.  Caillean,  in  the  "  Colleo- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
&C.,  vol  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  treatise  "Quia 
Dives  aalvetur"  waa  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaor,  Trai.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  IL  OUiausen,  Reborn.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogns,  waa  published  in  Qreek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Ooetting.  1835^  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourry's  Apparaita  ad  BiU,  nuaim, 
Patrum,  Paria,  1703,  foL  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Oroot, 
De  CUm.  Alamitdr.  Diap.  Oroning.  1826,  8va. ; 
H.  E.  F.  Gueiike,  CommaU.  Hulor.  et  Tktolog.  da 
Scliola,  quat  AUiandriaeJIontU,  Cb/eriefNXi,  Halae, 
1824-25,  8vo.;  Matter,  Euai  kutor.  mr  FEmie 
d'AUtaitdria,  Paria,  1820,  2  vola.  8vo. ;  Radepen- 
ning,  Ortymes,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neandcr,  D» 
Fidei  Onoieoaqae  Idaae,  qua  ad  ta  mvioem  aixjat  ad 
Phiioaopkiam  rtferatwr  ralxma  aeeundum  mentcm 
Ckmentit  Alat.,  Hcidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgememt 
GacL  der  Ckrut.  HeUgiou  imd  KinAa,  i.  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Ouerike,  Ha»dbaA  der  Kirtheti- 
(/etchi^/aiffta  A^s/Uige,  2  vola.  Halle,  1843,  8va.; 
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Bun,  IHt  CkritaUli*  Gmeit,  Tlibing.  1 835,  8to.  ; 
Dahne,  De  yrSiTH  OemaUis  Alex.  Hal.  1831,  8to,; 
Bp.  Kaye*!  Acoomi  of  the  Wriiinga  and  Ophtions  <^ 
Clement  of  Alemmdna,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
Tidion's  Saered  Hermeneuiict,  Edinb.  1843,  8vo. ; 
Careli  Huloria  LUeraria,  Lond.  1688,  fol.;  Oieae- 
ler's  Text-book  of  Bcdaiaiiioal  HiOory,  tnu»lat«d 
by  Cunninghain,  Philadelpb.  1836,  3  Tola.  8to. 
ToL  L;  Enseb.  Hitlor.  Ecde*.  Ub.  t.  etvi.,  ed. 
Heinichen,  18-27— 30,  Lipn.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETI'NUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial nnk,  connected  by  marriase  with  the  bmily 
of  Veaporian,  and  an  intimate  mend  of  Domitian, 
wiia  appointed  by  Mudanut  pmefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian gnaida  in  k.  D.  70,  a  dignity  which  hi>  fiitber 
had  fonnerly  held  under  Ca^gnla.  (Tac.  Ann.  ir. 
68.)  Cleraena  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  hare 
been  regarded  aa  altogether  void,  aa  Suetonioa 
■ays  {Tib.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  proefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  op 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemena, 
be  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom.  U.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  n  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(Ep.  i.  10,  iv.  2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  D.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixziv,  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.  D.  95,  and  married  Domitilhi,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  fiither  was  Fkvius  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DomU.  10.)  Domitian  bad  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  chan^ng  their  original  namet,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemen*  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Snet,  Dontit.  15.)  Dion  Caasius 
says  (Izvii.  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
chaige  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  othere 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
loatr.  ApoU.  Tiii.  15 ;  Euseb.  H.  B.  iii.  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Bp.  27>)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  i«  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1 725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  ii  described  in  a  worii  called  T.  Flavii 
CUmentu  Viri  Ouaularit  et  Martyru  T^muliu 
illuttratui,  Urbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian*. 
[Clkmknh  RoMANUR.]  [a.E.L.C.] 

CLEMFJfS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponics, 
for  Pomponln*  mention*  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  tiring,  and  citea,  on  his  authority,  a  con*^ 
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tutlon  of  the  emperor  Antoninus: 
Clemen*  aiebat  imperatorem  Antmuniim  eonsti- 
tuisse."  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  21.  f  1.)  TIk  aanw 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  bdosii 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Verus,  Ccnumodiu,  CsrscsUa, 
Oeto,  Diadumenus,  and  Ebigsbalus;  hot  in  tin 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoniisi, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caraolla,  U.  As- 
rclius,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  fint ;  to  the  naai, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  CsacsBs, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  thiid,  if  Died 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Vita.  (Zimsea, 
A  A  (?.  i.  p.  184,  n.8.)  Here  it  probably  daslei 
Pius,  of  whom  PacUuneius  Clemens  may  Ik  op- 
posed to  have  been  a  contemporary.     [J.  T.  0.] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  hiiliap  rf 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  cnituiy.    U(  is 

?n>bably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whoa  Sl 
■anl  mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  "bit  feOev 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  USe." 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addresKd 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  pnbally 
genuine,  the  fint  certainly  so.  From  the  a>jV  of 
the  second,  Neonder  {Kirdteagaek.  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  a*  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  ntlm  tlin 
an  epistle.  The  first  wa*  occasioned  by  the  din- 
sions  which  distracted  the  Church  of  Coiatk, 
where  certain  presbyter*  had  been  najsitlv  de- 
posed. The  einortations  to  unity  aie  eofacd  bgr 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  additioa  to  tkir 
an  mentioned  the  martyidoms  ef  St  Ptiet  sad  Sc 
Paul  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  M  W 
rlffia  rqt  Mffson — a  passage  which  has  beea  eoi' 
sidered  to  &vour  the  aupposition  that  the  ip^ 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  ^aia,  wUck  b 
mentions,  Rom,  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seem*  to  contain  an  important  isK^ 
polation  (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chaplen  ■•  nd- 
denly  introduced,  in  the  midst  of  piacticsl  ulMtts- 
tions,  a  laboured  comparison  between  the  irrA 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  tbeny 
of  the  former  is  tranaferred  to  t)w  htier.  TUi 
style  of  speaking  savonn  in  itself  of  s  later  sgr, 
and  ia  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  wU^ 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  cfanich  and  its  oSces  is 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  vbde 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  piooa,  and  Christiu. 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendeDcr  t> 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  jmSnii 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fiithets  cairied 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rshsb  t> 
quoted  a*  an  example  of  fiuth  and  hospitality,  ^ 
fiict  of  her  hanging  a  aombl  thread  from  her  via- 
dow  is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  thrmgli 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  thai  is  *» 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  bble  of  >k 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resanwliaa  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  falhen, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  prori*;  tba 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Te<la- 
m«it  The  ports  of  it  to  which  he  refeti  sre  the 
gospel*  of  St  Matthew  and  8t  Luke,  the  ewtk 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  irTefsl  * 
St  Paul,  while  firom  the  epiMle  to  Uie  Hel«w» 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  saihoniip 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  paaaps  sw 
quoted  (L  §  46,  and  ii.  S  <)  '"*  «*•  *"" 
yiypoatat,  which  do  not  occur  in  Sct^tait^J™ 
also  find  refetcnce  to  the  apocryphal  books  «f  Wis- 
dom and  Judith;  a  traditioraiy  eoovtnau"  • 
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idated  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  a 
•torjr  is  given  fixnn  the  ■porioui  goapel  to  the  Egjrp- 
tiana.  (E/y.  il  §  12 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  SIrom.  iii. 
f.  465.)  The  genuineneas  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
ElHstle  is  denied  by  Jerome  {Catal.  c.  15)  and 
PLou'di  {Bi6L  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  aothor  earlier  than  Eusebius.  Besides  theM 
works  two  other  letten  were  preaerred  aa  Cle- 
ment's in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  cdihaey,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fiiir  gnmnd  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
fiom  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
Afiican  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
onlikdy  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
SDch  an  anthority.  Other  writings  are  also  ialsely 
atlribated  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  Recogmtiona 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tiim  of  Rnffinoa),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rmog- 
nua  his  fsther,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  eonvenient  edition  by  Gersdorf  in  his  Biblio- 
fieoi  Patmm  EedaUuticonm  Lalitonim  tt/eeta. 
(Ldpxig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitntions  is  ajso  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, thoogh  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
SIC  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  phues.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueter  dm 
Unpnatg  and  IiJiait  der  ApailoL  ConititutioHeii, 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Gemat- 
tiia, — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  (^Gautitcie  Eviwichelmg,  &c 
p.  367)  to  b*  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
■itish  sect. 

The  true  particulan  of  Gement'a  life  are  quite 
rabunm.  TiUemont  {^Mlmoint,  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Oentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect lum  with  Flavins  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
onder  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabe  (.^ne.  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  A.  D.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  X.  D. 
95,  daring  Domitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
AlozandrinuK,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  L  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  Cotelerins,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Oalland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  Uie  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  GrenfcU,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  Englisli  trans- 
lation is  Uiat  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  tmnslation  made  by  Arch- 
bUhop  Wake,  1 693.  [0.  E.  U  C] 

CLEMENS,  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Jnlinnns,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  expicssioo  Julianas  noifer.  (Dig.  28.  tit.  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianui,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  a.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  &<om  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactnmeiua 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  fiill  was  Ter. 
Pactnmeiua  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clement  simply,  but,  as  if  expnuly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Paetumeiua  Qemcns.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  tieatiie  on  the  femons  lex 
Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  irith  the  title  "  Ad  Lega 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
o&wu  edklalu),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  They 
are  explained  by  Hemeccins  in  his  exoellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clbhkns  Pactuhkius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personificatian  of  Clemenqr, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  • 
lance  in  her  left  hand.  (Clandian,  De  Laud.  StS. 
ii.  6,  &c.;  Stat.  Titb.  xii.  481,  &c.;  comp.  Hirt, 
Myliol.  BUderbuck,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBIS.     [BiTON.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (YiXntavKln,),  caUed  also 
CLE0BULE;NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KAfo««»- 
\'^r^,  KA<o4ov^>|),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulns  of 
Lindns,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  > 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  &ther  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  reUtion 
to  Cleobulns.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  aa  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  cont- 
posed  a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Clxobulds],  aa 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
irith  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  K\to<ou\&ai,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut 
d»  PfUt.  Orae.  14,  Cbae.  viL  Si^  3 ;  Diog.  Laert 
i.  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loc  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19  ; 
Said.  t.  e.  KA<a«ouA(in) ;  Arist.  lOei.  iil  2.  §  12  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  1 7 1,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  e. ;  Casanb.  ad  loc. ; 
Fabric.  BM.  Graec.  ii  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  Hiil.  Crii.  Com.  Graec  p.  277^  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thalea.  (Diog. 
Laert  L  22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KX(ii«ov\«>),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus  in  Rhodes,  for  Duns  teems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Lae'rt,  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  656.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  aa 
B.  c  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratut),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant.  In  the  tame 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioaed  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Slrom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  (de  E<  ap.  De^pk.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  at  a  tynnt  Theae  ttatemenU  may,  howerer, 
be  reconciled,  by  (apposing  him  to  have  held,  at 
aIav/u>)|Ti)t,  an  anthority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (AritL  Polk.  iii.  14,  15,  ad  fit. 
IT.  10,  ed.  BeUc)  Mach  of  the  pUIoiophy  of 
Cleobnlui  it  laid  to  hav*  been  derind  frmn  Egypt 
He  wrote  alto  lyric  poemi,  at  well  at  riddlet 
{■yfi^ut)  in  verae.  Diogenea  Laertioi  alto  atcribet 
to  him  tile  intcription  on  the  tomb  of  Midat,  of 
which  Homer  wot  coniidered  by  othert  to  bine 
been  the  author  (eomp.  PIsL  Phmdr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  ((fi  i  nmfp,  «atS«  N 
twittica,  K.  T.  X.),  generally  attributed  to  hit 
daughter  Cleobuline.  He  it  laid  to  hare  lived  to 
the  age  of  tixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  dittin- 
guiihed  for  strength  and  beauty  of  penoiL  Many 
of  hit  tayingt  an  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — SfTv  mmiKlfttr  rit  dvyaripas,  wofMnxn 
uiv  T^i"  ifXuctor,  T^  N  ^»Ai  ymtuKca, — thewi 
him  to  haTe  had  worthier  viewt  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent;  while  that  ha 
euted  on  them  it  clear  from  the  chaiacter  of  hit 
daughter.  (Diog.  I^aert  i  89 — 93  ;  Said.  «.  r. 
KAf  MouXof  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  L  1 4  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  OrcKC  a.  pp.  117, 121,  654;  oomp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  I.  V.  XtxMna.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KXtUovKos),  ephor  with 
Xenarea  at  Sparta  b.  c  422-1,  the  aecond  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nieiat.  To  thia  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephoralty  by  an  in- 
tngue  with  the  Boeotiani  and  Corinthiani,  mth 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  to  at  to  include  the  Argivea,  the  iiear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  die 
way  of  the  wai^party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  t.  36 — 
38.)  [A.H.C] 

CLECKCHARES  {K\»ox4pn')>  •  Oreek  orator 
ef  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Aroeailoa, 
towaida  the  close  of  the  thiri  century  B.C.  The 
chief  ptusnge  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilina  Lnpnt, 
de  Figur.  Senlent.  p.  I,  3,  where  a  lilt  of  hit  ora- 
tions is  giren.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Itocratet  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  retembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  toldier,  it  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  12],  k  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photiua  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Psendo-Plutarch 
(<fe  n.  X  Or.  viii.  25,  p.  845,  ft).  The  obvious 
explanation  it,  that  Cleocharet  inserted  the  obter- 
vation  in  his  work  at  having  been  mode  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant.  (Sttab.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  Lajirt.  iv.  41;  Rohnken,  ad  RutU. 
Lup.  L  p.  5,  &C.,  and  Hist.  CriL  Or.  Gr.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Wettemuinn,  Geici.  der  Btndttamkeit 
M  GriedieiJmid,  §  76.)  [P.  8.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  {KXtUpens),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  wat  one  of  the  exilet 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Throtybulut.  AAer 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  B.  c.  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a^very  powerful  voice,  he  addretted  bit 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  nde  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  canae  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horron  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  H<il.  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
Wat  as  burly  at  his  voice  was  loud,  at  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (/iaa.  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
CincMat  by  way  of  wings  to  Cleocritus,  and  tend 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  aqaizt  nnegs 
into  the  eye*  of  the  SpsrtaniL  The  ollieT  paaagc 
alto  in  which  Ariitophanet  menliaiis  him  (^ai. 
876),  may  perhapt  be  beat  explained  aa  an  aUoBan 
to  hit  ttatnre.     (See  Sehol.  ad  lac)         [E.  K.] 

CLEODAEUd  (KXtAoiai),  a  ton  cf  the 
Heracleid  Hyllut,  who  wat  at  nmncceaafal  at  hit 
&ther  in  hit  attempt  to  conquer  Pdopoimeaoa.  la 
after  timet  he  had  a  hennm  at  Sparta,  (Apolkd. 
ii.8.  §2;  Pana.iii.  15.  $7.)  (U  Sl] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KAeAVat 
B(iXxo*)>  on  hittorian  of  nncerUui  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  whidi  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhiitor  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Jotephna.  {Ami.  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchnt  it  aaid  to  he  ef  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  at  that  of  CkodemBa  ia 
Greek.  [E.  £.] 

CLEODE'MUS  {KKxthyo'),  the  name  rf  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  bit  .S;pfeaa 
Syiaalaai  Qmmmm  (c.  10,  ed.Tandui.),  aol  said 
to  have  need  cupping  more  faeqaently  than  any 
other  phyiiiaan  of  his  age,  and  to  hsve  fafoaght 
that  remedy  into  great  repote  by  hit  exanple,  ia 
the  first  centuiy  1^  ChnsL  [W.A.O.] 

CLEOETAS  (KAeoIrat),  a  acn^toc  and  afcU- 
tect,  celebrated  for  the  tkilfol  conatnactioa  of  tkt 
S^taa  or  ttarting-  place  in  the  ttadinm  at  Olympia. 
(Pant.  vL  20.  $  7.)  He  wat  the  anther  of  a  hnota 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acnnalia 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pansaniaa  (i.  24.  \  i.) 
At  he  was  the  son  and  fether  of  aa  Ariatnrlw 
(Viaoonti,  Oewant  dmrtn,  voL  iiL  p.  S73), 
Thierach  (.^aoeiaa  d.  BUd.  KtaaL  p.  281,  &c) 
and  Sillig  (CUni,  p.  153)  reckon  him  aa  one  of  tb> 
Sicyonian  aitittt,  among  whom  Atittodea,  the  bo- 
ther  of  Canachus,  is  a  oonspicuons  name,  and  aaai|pi 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  Bat  thia  is  a  maaifcat 
error,  aa  may  be  teen  by  comparing  two  paaaagea 
of  Pauaaniaa  (n.  3.  $  4,  vi.  9.  $  1)  ;  and  it  it 
highly  probable  that  Clooetaa  wat  an  Atfa«nia& 
His  name  occur*  (OL  86)  in  an  inacriptico,  btm 
which  we  leam,  that  he  was  one  of  Phnliat*  aaais- 
tantt,  that  he  accompanied  hit  master  to  CHynpas, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  tfWo. 
(Muller,  d»  PUdia,  i.  13 ;  Biickh,  Corp.  ImxripL 
Oraee.  voL  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884 ;  Sehnltz,  in  Jaim's 
JaiHnuilitr  fur  PhOalogit,  1829,  p.  73;  Bnna, 
Artific  Itberae  Graedoe  (eanoro,  p.  2S.)     [L.  U.I 

CLEO'HACHUS  (KXtiitaxn).  1.  Itusi^ 
poaed  that  there  waa  •  tragic  poet  of  this  aane, 
contemporary  with  Crstinnt;  but  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  paaaaget  of  Ciatinnt  on  which 
thit  notion  it  founded  (q).  Atken.  xiv.  p.  638,  t) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gneaippoa,  the  ton  of  (3e»- 
machut,  and  that  for  rf  KXtoiidxf  and  i  Klui- 
/laxor  we  ought  to  read  rf  KAsa/idxov  and  i  KAie- 
^011.  (Beigk,  Saliq.  Com.  AIL  f.  Si,  &e.; 
Meineke,  fW^.  Cbai.  Orate,  ii.  pp.  37 — 29; 
Gnssifpds.)  Of  Cleomachnt,  the  teUur  of  Gne- 
sippus,  nothing  it  known,  unlett  he  be  the  aame 
at  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  wat  at  Gnt  a 
boxer,  bat  having  feUen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himaelf  to  &a  compoutian  of  poemt  of  a  very 
licentiout  character.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  648 ;  Tricha, 
de  Metrit,  p.  34.)  From  the  reaemblance  in  char 
racter  between  hit  poetry  and  that  of  Gnetippai, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  be  it  the  tame  peraoo  at 
the  lather  of  Gnesippai ;  but  Strabo  mentiont  hia 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Mi^etia  ia  aadi  a 
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my  thai,  if  be  adliem  in  this  cue  to  hii  nsnal 
piaetiee  of  giTing  the  luunee  in  ehionoIogicBl  order, 
thi*  Cleonlichaa  vonld  fiill  mnch  later  than  the 
tinie  of  Oneiippue.  HU  name  wu  given  to  a 
variety  of  tba  Ionic  a  Majora  metre.  (Hepbacatioii, 
SL  p.  62,  cd.  GaiOmd.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECKHBROTUS  (KKfiitSporos),  urn  of 
Anazandridei,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieu* 
and  Leonidaa,  and  half-bnither  of  Cleomenee. 
(Herad.  T.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Themupylae,  B.  c.  480,  for  Pleiatarchns,  in&nt 
ton  of  Leonida*,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  wen  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  iathmas.  (Herod,  riii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  fiiUowing  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
coarnnenoenient  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther doombrotiu  was  this  seomd  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  ue  ex- 
piessian  of  Herodotns  (ix.  10),  "  that  be  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  faieee  firom  the 
Isthmus  in  cenieqnence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  tan." 
Tet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  hia  death  to  the  end  of  s.  a  480  (thus  M'uIIer, 
PiiJtjfom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  hmgnage  of  Heio- 
dotaa  very  fiiTonrsble  to  Thirlwall's  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  CXnton  {P.  ff.  u.f.  309), 
he  places  it  eaiiy  in  479.  (HU.  of  Ontce,  ii.  p. 
S'2&,')  Ha  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pansaniaa, 
who  aocceeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nieomedet. 
(Thoc.  L  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLElTMBROTUS  I.  (KXtJ/igpoTot),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Paoaanias.  He  sncoeeded  his  brother  AosgipaLis 
L  in  the  year  380  B.  c,  and  reigned  nine  yaan^ 
Aiier  the  delireianee  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tioa  of  Sparta  [PaLonnAS],  Geombmtas  wis  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  anny, 
in  the  spring  of  a  c.  378,  but  he  only  ^lent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  tenitoiy  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  learing  Spho- 
drua  aa  humost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
hia  army  saSrred  severely  iram  a  storm.  His 
eondnct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  wen 
eittnist«id  to  the  other  king,  AaxaiLAua  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  sceoont  of  the  illness  of  AgesiJaDS, 
the  ewnmsnd  was  reetorsd  to  Clsomfantus,  who 
sgain  effected  nothing,  bnt  returned  to  Sparta  in 
eonaeqoence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatis&o- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[CHABRiAa ;  PoLLia.]  In  the  spring  of  S74, 
Cleombcotns  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phoeis,  which  bad  been  invaded  by  the  Tli»- 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
bia  approach.  He  remained  in  Phoeis  till  the  year 
871,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  exdnded  from  the  peace  between 
Athena  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Crsoiia,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Tbeban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour  j  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Lenetni,  where  he  met 
the  Thefaon  anny.  He  seems  to  have  been  deiinms 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  ha  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  nnmben,  bnt  bis  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  beftm  incurred  by  his 
brmer  slowness  to  act  against  the  Tbebaos,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  dangsr  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  {aesent  crisis.  In  aocunng  Cleombro- 
tns  of  raahnest  in  6gbting,  Cicero  (Qif.  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  b^  ue  result.  There  was  certainly 
IS  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pblofidas] 
he  {iMicht  most  bravdy,  and  fell  mortadly  wonnded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fiill  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thefaans.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  AojuiPOLis  II.    (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  S8  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  8  1>  «•  4.  g  lA :  Pint  Pdop.  13,  20-23, 
Age*.  28;  Diod.  zv.  51—56 ;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii  6.  S  1,  ix.  13.  g§  2 — t ;  Manso,  ^ria,  iil  I. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  a] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  nyal  race,  though  not 
in  the  diraet  male  line.  He  was  also  tho  sou-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  a  c.  On 
the  letum  ol  liwnidai,  Cleombrotui  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegeo,  about  240  &  c.  [Aoia  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Che^ 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentuned  as 
■  compienous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  Ha 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  fbrmer  became  the  &tber  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Aowiroua  III.  (Plut  Aj/it,  11,  16 
— 18  ;  Pans.  iii.  6 ;  Polyb.iv.  35 ;  Monso,  %>arta, 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'UBROTUS  ( KXs<(/tCf>oTot ),  on  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambiacia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  iiom  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phatdat  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
snSierings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.     (Callimach.  Epigr, 

60,  op.  Brunek,  AnaL  L  p.  474,  Jacobs,  L  p.  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunek,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lndan,  Pkilop,  1  \  Cic. 
pro  Seaar.  ii.  4,  Tute.  L  34  ;  Augustin.  de  Civ, 
Da,  i.  22;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate  iil.  p.  168.)  The 
diadpla  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.   {PhatdoH,  2,  p.  59,  c.)       [P.  S.] 

CLEOHEDES  (KA«vii)3i)s),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lyeomedes,  was  one  of  the  commandsn  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  &C.  416.  Ha  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appomted  in  a,  c.  404.  (Thuc  v.  84,  &c. ;  Xen. 
MM.  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  oonjectuie  with  re- 
elect to  him  lad  Xm.  le.)it  inadmissible.  [  E.  E.  ] 

CLEOME'DES  (KXmiafim),  of  the  isUnd 
Astypahua,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vl  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Ron.  28)  record  the  iblbwing  le- 
gend :— In  01. 72  (a.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
(^iponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
^mes,  and  the  judges  ('EMoroSfKai)  decided 
that  he  had  been  gulty  of  un&ir  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  tlie  loei  of  the  prise.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
polaaa,  and  there  in  his  freniy  he  shook  down  the 
piUar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys'  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  lefiige  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Ddphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow^ 
ing  answer : — 
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TcrroTM  Updttr  KAfOfiijSiit  'AorvroXo^f, 

'Or  dtKrtait  rifiSf  ifo  iiriidn  Artiriii  lirra.  [E.E.] 

CLGOME'OES  (KAiouifSqi),  Bsthor  of  a  Greek 
treatiu  in  two  booka  on  tie  CSrailar  Tlkeory  oftkt 
Htcmathi  Bodia  (KiwXuc^t  Scvploi  Mrrnifwir 
BlCAia  tio).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  murerse  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedea  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometiy  (see  his 
aecoant,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  fint  book  treats  of  the  aniverse  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  Bones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
pUuiets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figoio  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  agiunst  the  Epicureans,  and  gires  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
snre  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
Gontiuns  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
snn  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon^s  rerolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
fiit  same  Ume  as  its  n/nodieal  rerolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allnuon  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  reCcaction  as  a  possible 
e^^nation  of  the  bet  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  beliere),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  die  historr  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses {ad  fit.),  that  it  is  compiled  &om  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  kter  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  befon, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  conld  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  DeUunbre  has  shewn 
that  ha  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  {Jottmal  dn 
jbram,  1821,  p.  712)  ai^ea,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedea  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagal  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optia.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cluomedes  (p.  £9)  to  the 
star  Aldeboran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  A.  d,  186.  Riccioli  (^{hk^.  A^o«.  vol 
i.  pp.  xxxii.  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Oinular  Tktory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonins,  and  that  another  Cleomades  lived 
about  A.  D.  S90. 

A  treatise  on  Arilimetie  and  another  on  the 
Sfierr,  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes,  ore  said  to  exist 
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in  Ma  Vomm(thJfaLArt.r.lta,\)aig»- 
tnres  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  woik  m  Ha  mtm 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [Eccusn] 

The  KmcAun)  Bmipla  was  first  printed  is  Ulii 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,6)1.;  in  Greek  bjr  Coo- 
rad  Neobarins,  Paris,  1539 ;  in  Gr.  sad  1st.  wilk 
a  commentary,  by  BofaL  Balfaur,  Bmdigd.  INJv 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Jsnss  Bab, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  Ac,  Lud.  Bst  it3>, 
8vo.,  and  C.  C  T.  Schmidt,  lips.  1833,  In.  (s 
reprint  of  Boko's  text,  with  select  ootes). 

(Delambre,  Hi$l.  d*  rAdrxm.  Amaam,  vnl  i 
chap.  12 ;  Weidler,  HUL  Ailrm.  p.  162;  Tea 
de  Nat.  Art.  p.  117,  a. ;  Fabric  AH.  Gnm.  a. 
p.  41.)  [W.F.aj 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KXM»i^r«>),  16di  kia|  <f 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  bain  to  AaanDMcs 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  die  Uitb  by  Ui 
first  of  Doriens,  Leenidas,  and  Cfearalnaa 
[Anaxandudbh.]  He  aocordin^y,  on  Im  fa- 
ther's death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  wesM  mm 
than  £19  a  c,  and  reigned  for  a  panod  af  3> 
years.    (Clinton,  P.  H.  il  p.  208.) 

In  B.  c.  £19  we  an  told  it  was  le  CIcawaii 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sfaita,  dec&ntf 
to  assist  them,  lecommended  alliance  with  Aikaa 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  tha  nt 
of  MaeandriuB  occurred,  who  had  baea  left  is 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  PaliaakSi 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  ont  by  lae  ^ 
sians  with  Syloson.  Moeandrios  twice  «r  Ibia 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  wa;  Is 
his  house,  where  he  todc  care  to  bavs  diiflsnl 
certain  splendid  goUets,  and,  on  Ckisamn  as- 
pressing  his  aHmiration,  begged  he  would  leatt 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  last,  b  far 
for  his  own  or  his  dtixens'  weakness,  vnt  is  iW 
ephon  and  got  an  order  for  the  stiaa|cr^  if*' 
ture.   (Herod,  iiu  148.) 

In  £10  Cleomenes  commanded  the  fame  Vf 
whose  assistance  Hip|uaj  was  driven  fim  Atbo^ 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  slni|gU  h- 
tween  Cleisthenes  and  the  aristactatial  F^"! 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  f«i»las 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expaUon  of  dl  n* 
were  stnined  with  tlie  polluticsi  of  Cylan.  Ha  ■•- 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  oat,  ia  faiaa, 
700  houaeholds,  substituting  also  for  the  asarC^ 
cilof  £00  abody  of  300  partisans  of  Iiagi'M'  <" 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occapied  tka  a^ 
polls  with  his  friends  he  "■•  '••''  hesieged,  •» 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  eonditidOB,  lesrisg  M 
allies  to  their  bte.  In  shame  and  anger  ka  w- 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  oil* 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  homw,  *» 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Coriatkiss  » 
fused  to  proceed;  their  example  wss  Wl»"~^ 
bis  brother-king  Demaratus;  and  «n  this  thaeti* 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cbomenaa,  wilMR*. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  nlsXB  <• 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enler  *•''■" 
pie,  from  which  Dorians  were  axdadad,  sad  ta 
have  hence  brooght  hack  with  him  to  Sf**  • 
variety  of  oiades  predictive  of  hii  coantiy^  '•'■• 
rebtions  with  Athens ;  and  their  •<'»'""'J[2 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  at»«»f«  ••" 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tjnul 
of  Hippias.   (Harod.  v.  64,  65,  69-76, 89*1-) 

In  £00,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Anstag«».  • 
petitioner  fi>r  aid  to  the  revolted  I«>»>|^  "" 
bnien  map  and  his  accomianjruig  re{        ' 
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Qfear  to  liaTa  had  oonrideimUe  efiiset  on  CleomgnM. 
He  demuded  thne  dajt  to  connder;  then  en- 
qinnd  "how  fu  ma  Sua  from  the  aea."  Arista- 
gone fbigot  hia diplomacj  and  laid,  "three  monthi' 
joaraey."  Hii  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aiistajfona  howerer  in  suppliant's  attire  harried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  oSera,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  but  to  fifty  talents. 
It  rfianred  that  Cleomenea  had  his  daughter  Ooigo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  yean  old,  standing  by;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  "  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm."  And  Cleomenea 
cia  this  leooTercd  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Hend.  ri.  49— £1.)  This  daughter  Ooigo,  his 
aoly  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
bnrther  Leonidaa :  and  she,  it  is  said,  iiist  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graying  the  wood, 
and  then  corering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaiatas 
conTcyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  conrt  in  an- 
nooncement  of  the  intended  iuTasion.  (Herod.  Til 
23S.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareios  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athena 
dcnoanced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.  Cleomenea  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  aeixe  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
Mean  time  Dwmaiatns,  wiih  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bod  terma  erer  mice  the  retreat  from 
Benaia,  sent  private  enoonngementa  to  tha  Aegi- 
nrtana  to  resist  him,  and  took  fnrther  adTantage  of 
Us  aba<nioe  to  intrigne  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menea retnmed  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
sdf  with  Leotychides,  and  efiected  his  colleague's 
deposition.  [Dbmakatus.]  (Herod,  vi  49 — 66.) 
He  thai  took  Leotychides  wiui  him  back  to  Aegi- 
na,  aeisad  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  ue 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  rstnm  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  orade 
which  deposed  Demaiatus,  and,  in  aqmrahension  of 
the  conseqnenoes,  he  went  out  of  ue  way  into 
Tbesaaly.  Shortly  after,  howerer,  he  rentnied 
into  Arcadia,  and  nis  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
fri^ten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  lears  to  te- 
tam  with  impnnity.  He  did  not  BoweTn  long  aor- 
TiTe  hia  recall.  He  was  seised  with  iBTiag  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  erery  one's  bee  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
•art  of  stocks,  he  prerailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knifs,  and  died  by 
slashing  (icaraxofStitn')  his  whole  body  OTer  with 
it.    (Herod.  Ti.  73— 76.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  weie 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
bom  some  Scythian  Tiaitors  at  Sparta  of  escessire 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleous,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacnd  land  (the  On/ai),  or  again  at 
Aigoa,  the  case  of  which  was  aa  follows.  Cleo- 
laenes  inTsded  Aigolis,  conveying  his  farces  by 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tityns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Aligive  forces,  and 
psrsued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  &am 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Aripve  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  ezcnsed  hint- 
self,  and  indeed  was  acquitted  aiier  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  tnat  he 
shonld  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Aigns.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (h  if  'aS6tiji),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  AJrgos 
of  6000  citiaens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  atate  of  debility  from  which,  notvrithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poe^heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Pans.  ii.  20.  $  7 ;  Pint.  Mar.  p.  345 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viii.  33 ;  Suidaa.s.e.TsAio'iAAa.)  [T>Lmi.LA.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleonienes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
ai^aak  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pauianiaa, 
(iii.  4.  ft  1-5),  who  foUows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirlwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod.  viL  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  abont  510  B,  (s 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  gn^ihically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  fether  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  oertmnly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Doriensi  and  who  iraa  always  accounted 
half-mad  (iiniuifrf6T»fos)y  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  fevonr  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp,  Holler,  Dor, 
i.  8.  $  6 1  Clinton,  a  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  mea- 
tioned  by  Aristophanes.  {Lniitr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 
CLECMENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  Una,  was  the  son  of  Ckmnbntas  I, 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolia  IL,  whom  he  sdo- 
ceeded  in  a  &  370.  He  died  in  a  c  309,  after  » 
re^  of  lizty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  abont  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatns 
and  Cleohymus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Arena,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  [Anius  I. ; 
Clxonymus.]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Pint.  Agis,  3; 
Pans.  L  1 3,  $  3,  iiL  6.  $  1 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii,  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248  :  Diod.  zv,  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Hut.  ii  pp. 
213,  214.)  (P,  S.] 

CLE(/mEN£S  III.,  the  Slst  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  &  c.  240,  Leonidaa 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  waa 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
fiunily  me  inheritance  of  the  Proclidoe.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplidtj 
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of  liie  he  waa  not  infaiior  to  AgU,  bat  niperiar  to 
kirn  in  energjr,  and  leu  Kinpnlaiu  abont  the 
meant  bj  which  hit  good  deiigni  might  be  aeoom- 
pliihed.  Hii  mind  waa  further  Mined  np  to 
manlineu  and  ambition  bj  tlie  initnictioni  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaenu  of  Boiyetfaenea,  who 
Tiaited  Sparta.  To  thit  wa*  idded  the  inflnenee 
of  hi*  mother  Crateiideia.  It  waa  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenei  had  formed  the  deiign  of 
mtoring  the  ancient  Spartan  ditdpline,  and  the 
death  of  hii  fother,  whom  he  laooeeded  (b,  a  236), 
put  him  in  a  poiition  to  attempt  hii  projected  re- 
form;  bnt  he  mw  that  careful  preparatiani  nmtt 
fint  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  waa  not  to  be  i«- 
(toied  hj  the  meant  which  Agii  had  employed. 
Inttead  of  lepeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agit  to 
form  a  pt^nlar  party  against  the  Ephort,  the  im- 
poetibility  of  wUch  waa  proved  by  the  lefnaal  of 
Xenaret,  one  of  hit  mott  intimate  friendt,  to  aid 
hit  effi>itt,  he  perceiTed  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  matt  be  achieved  by  lettering  to  her  her 
old  tenown  in  war,  and  by  raiaing  her  to  the 
tupremacy  of  Greece ;  and  then  that,  the  reetored 
tliength  of  the  itate  being  centred  in  him  at  itt 
leader,  he  might  tafoly  attempt  to  cmih  the  power 
of  the  Ephort.  It  wat  that  maniieat  that  hit 
policy  mutt  be  war,  hit  enemy  the  Achaean  leagne, 
Lydiadat,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolit,  fore- 
taw  the  danger  which  the  leagne  might  ^iprehend 
from  Cleomenet ;  but  the  countelt  of  Atatnt,  who 
wat  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
poBil  of  Lydiadat,  to  mdce  the  fint  attack  on 
Sparta,  wat  rejected. 

The  iint  movement  of  Cleomenet  waa  to  teiie 
tnddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  dtiee, 
Tegea,  Hantineia,  and  Oichomeana,  which  had 
recently  united  themtelvet  with  the  Aetoliant, 
who,  inttead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenet  in  the  poatettion  of  them.  The  teaten 
of  thit  was,  that  the  Aetoliant  hid  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  againit  the  Achaean  league. 
It  it  probable  that  they  even  oonnired  at  the 
teiiure  of  these  townt  by  Cleomenet,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  petition  for  hit  operationt 
againit  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it, 
Aratui,  who  waa  now  strategot,  at  hit  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  leegne,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemoniant,  but  to 
teiiit  any  aggreiiion  they  might  make!  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  n.  c:,  Cleomenet,  by 
'  the  order  of  the  Ephori,  seiied  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis, 
•nd  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  Dad  belonged  to  Sparta.  Antos 
made  no  complaint  at  itt  leiznce,  but  attempted 
to  get  potsesaion  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenns  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  np  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  wat  made  known  to  Cleomenet,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terma  of  inendship  to  ask  Aratna 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  "To 
prevent  rota  fortifying  Belbina,"  was  the  reply. 
*•  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,**  ntorted 
Oeomenes,  "  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  yon  lights 
and  scaling  Indden.**  By  this  eomtpondence 
Aintns  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.     The 


Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  wen  aatafied  wilk 
the  important  advantage  which  tbej  had  gaianil 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Oeamcuea,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  aad 
a  fow  hone,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephort  His 
back  was  no  sooner  tamed  than  Aratas  aoaed 
Caphyae,  near  OrchcoenusL  The  Epboia  imaia- 
diatefy  sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Mcthydiisa, 
and  made  an  incnrsbn  into  the  toritarieaof  Argea, 
Abont  this  time  Aristooachaa  sncpetrkii  Aiuaa 
at  strategoa  of  the  Achaean  leimna  (in  May,  227, 
B,  c.),  and  to  this  period  periiaps  sbenU  faeicfand 
the  dedaration  of  war  against  Cleomeoes  ij  the 
council  of  the  Achaean  i,  which  it  meotionad  by 
Polybini,  Aristomichut  collected  an  amy  cif 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  mat 
daomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  lattK 
had  only  5000  men,  they  weie  lo  eager  and  bone 
that  Aratoi  persuaded  Ariatamadias  to  dec£ae 
battle.  The  Suit  is,  that  the  Adiawina  were  never 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aiatns  waa  veiy  prohaUy 
right  m  thinking  that  20,000  Admeana  were  m 
match  for  6000  Spartans.  But  the  moral  efleet  ef 
this  a&ir  was  moth  mors  than  a  victory  to  Oeo- 
menes. In  May,  226,  Aratas  again  beeaiae  stas- 
tmt,  and  led  the  Achaean  fanea  againat  ESt. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  aad  Clea- 
menes  met  Aratns  on  his  retnm,  at  the  feat  «f 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  tettilory  of  Mi  galapniis, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  sknghtet  It  wot  at 
first  reported  that  Aratas  was  killed ;  hot  he  had 
onir  fled ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  army,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  audden  asaaoll,  aad  imilm- 
tionixed  its  constitution  by  making  the 
dtiaens.  The  efleet  of  this  dunge  waa  the  I 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  tovm. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  apesi  stepa 
against  tfie  Ephors,  though  ha  could  not  bnt  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  them;  they  were  however  ia  a  £t 
ficult  position.  The  t|niit  of  Agit  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenet,  at  the  head  of  hit 
victorioui  oimy,  wat  too  ttrong  to  be  emdied  like 
Agii.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  oa- 
ployed — and  when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  heard  sf 
who  would  have  icmpled  to  me  it  P— ^t  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  en 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fiukn  into  the  pontian 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Adiaeaa  k^gae: 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  af 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  traee  with  the 
Adiaeani.  (Fans.  viiL  27.  |  1 0.)  Cleeaiaiea  now 
took  meainrst  to  strengthen  himielf  againtt  them. 
Theie  raeomret  are  diffierently  repreoented  by 
PhyUrchut,  the  panegyrist  of  Qeamenea,  whoa 
Plutarch  leemt  on  the  whole  to  have  fitUowed,  aad 
by  Polybiut  and  Panianiat,  who  followed  Aratas 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis, 
hit  infimt  son,  Enrydamidas,  was  left  hi  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatit;  and  Archidaraus,  tha 
brother  ef  Agis,  fled  into  Measenia,  aecoidiiig  ta 
the  atatement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  natnrs 
of  the  case,  is  for  more  probaUe  than  the  secaant 
of  Pdybhis  (v.  37.  I  2,  via  1.  §  3),  that  Aidii- 
damns  fled  at  a  later  poiod,  through  fear  of  Clsa- 
menes.  Euiydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephort,  and  that  too,  according 
to  Pausaniat  (ii  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigatian  rf 
Cleomenet.  The  folnty  of  thit  last  ttatenwnt  ■ 
proved  by  the  tilenee  of  Polybint,  who  never 
■pares  Cleomenei,  bnt  it  may  lerve  to  thew  how 
leckleatly  he  was  abused  by  cone  of  die  Aehwaa 
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ifUtf.  AitUduDiu  YaA  thna  become  the  nghtfiil 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Prodidae,  and  he  wu 
mritsd  by  Cleomenes  to  letnm;  but  no  looner 
had  he  let  foot  in  Spatta  than  he  waa  aiBwinated. 
Thk  erima  alao  U  chaiged  upon  Cleomenei  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybioi. 
The  troth  cannot  now  be  aicertained,  bat  every 
cueamstaaee  of  the  caae  leenu  to  fix  the  goilt 
span  the  Ephon.  Oeomene*  had  ererything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephon  e-mything  to  fear,  from  the 
aaodation  of  Aiehidamiu  in  hii  conndlt.  Cleo- 
menas,  it  ia  tme,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
bat  the  leaaon  of  thii  waa,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  apon  the  Ephor*  vaa  not  yet  come;  and 
thai,  inatead  of  an  eridenee  of  hia  gult,  it  is 
a  ttrikins  proof  of  his  patient  leaolntion,  that  he 
■abmittea  to  iocor  such  a  aaspicion  rather  than  to 
perO  the  object  of  his  Efe  by  a  piematan  moT»- 
Blent.  On  the  oontiary,  he  did  eveiything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephon.  He  bribed  them 
hvgely,  liy  the  hdp  of  his  mother  Cisteaicleia,  who 
even  went  so  &r  aa  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Throngh  the  inflnence 
thoa  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war  ;  he  took  Lenctra,  and  gained  a  dedsire 
TidoTf  OTcr  Aiatns  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetnowty  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  oondnet  of  Aiatus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
nnsoppotted,  thongh  periunw  it  saved  his  army, 
disguated  and  diqniited  the  Adiaeans  to  such  a 
iegno,  that  they  made  no  further  effiarts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  Insure 
to  eCbct  his  kmgcherished  revohtion  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (b.  c.  326 — ^225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  hia  firth»-in-law, 
Megistonna,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
murj  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Adiaean  citiea  of  Henea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Otchomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  matched 
hack  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mensenaries, 
sttipriied  the  Ephon  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
ezcn>t  Agenlaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  hsd  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
aha  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agia,  Cleo- 
menea  met  with  no  further  resistanee.  He  now 
propannded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
lUa  artide.  All  that  can  be  said  hen  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abcdished  the 
Ephoiste,  re«t<ned  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  teetuited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
niaing  to  the  fuU  fronuiise  the  most  deserving  of 
tlieae  who  hod  not  befbn  possessed  it.  He  also 
RBtored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
eoBipIetion  of  this  refonn  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
hiaopher  Sphaeras.  The  Une  of  the  Prochdae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eudeidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  thia  period  mnst  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tweao  the  Achaean*  and  Qsomenes  for  the  supn- 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  die  Cleomenie 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  irom  b.  c,  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sfellasia  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Abatds,  the  reader  is  nfened  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  morul  character  of  the  vrar 
is  condensed  by  Nicbuhr  into  one  just  and  forrible 
sentence : — "  Old  Aiatns  sacrifio^  the  fireedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  nther  than  establidi  the  fieedom  of  Oreece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secnred  to  Cleomenes  the  infinenca 
and  power  he  deserved."  (Hi$lory  <jf  Borne,  in 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defieat  of  Sellasia,  Cleomenes  ratutned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  dtizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  En- 
eigetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  hod  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopotor,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  chai^  of  conspiacy  against  the  king's  Iii& 
Cleoinenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  fivm 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death.  ^B.  c.  221 — 220.)  His  nign 
lostad  16  yeara.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  6.  §  6)  as  the  hut  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Ageispolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet  He  was  the  laat  truly  great  man  of 
Sputa,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Plulopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  CZton.,  Aral. ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  &b ; 
Droysen,  GeicUcUe  der  ffellmumiu,  voL  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c.  4  ;  Manso,  ^nrta,  voL  iii.)  [P.  8.] 

CLEO'HENES  (KXto/Jnii),  Spartans  of  the 
nyol  fiimily  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  king& 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoenax,  and  nude  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponneaian  army  in  their  fourth  invanon  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
(b.  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thneyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II.,  and  nnda  and  guar, 
dian  of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
$  12 ;  AoBSirOLia III.,  Clboi(Bkotu8  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO'HENES,  a  Greek  of  Nouentis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Aleiaader  the  Great  u  nomaich 
of  the  Arabian  district  (yi/ua)  of  Egypt  and  lo- 
oeiver  of  the  tribotes  trom  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  port  of  Africa.  (&  c, 
331.)  Some  of  the  andent  writen  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Anian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomaichs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dia- 
tiieta.  It  would,  however,  s^pear  that  he  had  no 
difficnUy  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  tide  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  hounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  soldy  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occnnence  of  a  scardty  of  com,  whidi  waa 
leaa  seven  in  Egypt  than  in  the  aeighboaring 
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eoontrie*,  he  at  fint  forbad  it*  exportation  team 
Kgypt ;  bnt,  when  the  nomarchi  reprewnted  to  him 
that  thii  meaaure  prerented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amoant  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  com,  bnt  hiid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
com  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  np 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contriTed  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  bnilding  of  Alexandria.  He  gare  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopas,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remore  them  to  the  now 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
nun  of  money ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boyi  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  croosdiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  bat,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
otder.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasnies  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  nndisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
letom  to  Babylon  (s.  c  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menea,  commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  xealously  perfbimed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distribation  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  Bn»- 
picion  of  hi*  &vonring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Airian, ap.Phol.  Cod.92, p.69, a.  34, 
•d.  Bekker ;  Dexippos,  op.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
84 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  11 ;  Q.  Cnrt  ir.  S&  S  fi ; 
Psend-Aiistot  Oteon.  iL  34,  40 ;  Dem.  t.  Dio- 
nyriod.  p.  1258 ;  Pans.  L  6.  §  S ;  Diod.  xviii.  14 ; 
Droysen,  Ottdiielif  Ale*,  pp.  216,  £80,  NaekfiJg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  KoSapial  of  Empedocle*  at  the 
Olympic  game*.     (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithynunbie  poet,  censored 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  {Ifaba, 
832,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletns,  and  Lamynthins.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allnsions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  port  of  the  fifth 
centory  B.  c.  One  of  his  poem*  was  entitled 
Meia^.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disdple  of  Metmcles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (nBi{cr)«7(KiSt),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenei  Laertins  (vi.  75,  9.5). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopheT.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAeofWrili),  the  name  of  a 


CLEOMENE& 

phyaidan  introdnoed  by  Plutarch  in  his  S 
(vi  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tancbn.)  as  giving  his  < 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  calU  UWi, 
in  the  first  centniy  after  ChrisL        [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  scnlptor  nKntimed  nlj  ij 
Pliny  (xxxvL  4.  §  10)  as  the  aathor  at  a  gnip  tf 
the  Thespiades,  or  Mnses,  which  was  plsced  tf 
Asinius  PolUo  in  hi*  bnildings  at  Rsiae,  peihfi 
the  libnuy  on  the  Pabtine  hilL  This  sitirt,  *)■ 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjojed  great  ceMri^ 
with  the  ancients,  is  putienlarly  intoesiiag  l>  la 
because  one  of  the  moct  exquisite  statiei,  Ik 
Venus  de  Medici,  beam  his  name  in  the  faUsvisi 
inscription  on  the  pedectal : 

KAEOMEKHl  AnOAAOAOFOT 
AetiNAIOS  EimESEK. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  miaenHj 
considered  as  a  modem  impontion,  eapedslly  bf 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  frin  have  daintd  s 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  mdicsia 
both  the  fiuher  and  the  native  town  of  Cleoaesei ; 
and  the  letter  O  gives  likewise  an  extecnsl  psrf 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  chaadtf 
of  the  work  itsdf,  that  be  was  suhaeqaeat  lo  ac, 
403.  Bnt  we  may  arrive  still  woier  at  hit  sjc 
Muramins  brought  the  above-oientioncd  gn^  of 
the  Muse*  &am  Thespiaa  to  Rome ;  sixl  Cliiiaw 
most  therefore  have  lived  ptevionilj  to  a.  c  11^ 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  CorintL  Tbc  bi» 
tifiil  statne  of  Venua  is  evidently  an  initBtin  ef 
the  Cnidian  statne  of  Piaxitdc*;  sad  MiBal 
opinion  i*  very  prob^e,  that  Ckoaene*  trieals 
revive  at  Athen*  the  etyle  of  this  grsst  rirt. 
Our  artist  would,  aceording  to  this  nfpato". 
have  lived  between  B.C.  363  (the  ag*  of  Puilda) 
and  BLa  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  CSeommn,  the  aslkec  il 
a  much  admired  but  rather  liilaless  ststac  ia^ 
Louvre,  which  eommonly  bean  the  name  rf  o*" 
manicua,  though  without  the  shgfatest  fan'saia. 
It  repreaent*  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  i%ht  bns 
lifted,  and,  aa  the  attribute  of  a  tattle  at  ihcM 
ahew*,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  Thets  the  utrt 
call*  him*elf 

KAEOIfENHS 

KAEOMENOn 

AeHNAIOZK 

nOIHSEN. 
He  wa*  therefore  di*tinct  £ram  the  son  rf  Api» 
doms,  bnt  probably  bis  son ;  for  the  saaH  of  0*' 
menes  is  so  vary  ran  at  Athens,  that  «<  <*■ 
hardly  suppose  another  Cteoaese*  to  h«i»  h" 
his  ftther;  and  nothing  was  more  •""■'"^^ 
ancient  artisU  than  that  the  son  foUeew  ™ 
bther's  profession.  But  it  is  quite  i»|»*"| 
that  an  Athenian  aenlptor  should  haw  »«■* 
statne  of  a  Roman  in  the  fcnn  of  a  god  h**  ■• 
wan  against  Macedonia  had  brooghl  the  "** 
armies  into  Oreece.  The  yoonger  Cl«<iu»"""" 
thetefim  have  exerdaed  hi*  art  nhseqasam  ■ 
B, c.  200,  probably  auhsequenUy  to  «*•■*" 
CynoseeiAalae.  We  may  ihersfoieplata""*" 
about  B.  c.  220.  _ 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  mf* 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  bosso-iclieve  at  Ftei« 
of  very  good  wnknianship,  with  the  ^'T. 
Alcesle,  bearing  the  inscriptkin  "A^a™?* 
EnOIEL  Bnt  we  are  not  able  todedd*  w»«««» 
it  is  to  be  refeired  to  the  £sth«,  or  to  the  ooa, « 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  wh«s»  "^^ 
published  by  Baoul-Bochette.  (iWisoasooss  ■«*■ 
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CLEON. 
OratUe,  {J.  xxr.  p.  130.)  The  inicrip^aiia  of  font 
ttsina  in  the  eoDection  of  Wilton  Honae  are  of  ■ 
Toy  donbtfid  deacriptian.  (Viaconti,  Oeuvret  di- 
venet,  ToL  iiL  p.  1 1  ;  Thieiaeh,  BpodUn,  p.  288, 
fc.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADESCKAw^urrrtaiij).  1.  The 
uitli  of  the  bail;  of  the  Aaelepiadae,  the  aon  of 
Criomia  I.  and  the  &ther  of  Theodorua  I.,  who 
Ered  prehnbly  in  the  tenth  centnry  h.  c  (Jo, 
Tattca,  Oil.  m.  Hiit.  165,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec. 
lA.  ziL  pi  680,  ed.  -nA.) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aeaculi^hu,  the 
m  of  Ung  Criaamit  II.,  and  the  &ther  of  Theo- 
dwu  IL,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  een- 
luT  B.  c  (Paeti  Bpnl,  ad  Artajt^  in  Hippocr. 
0pm,  toL  iiL  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KAiw),  the  aon  of  Cleaenetni,  ahortly 
afttr  the  death  of  Perielee,  succeeding,  it  ia  aaid 
(.\riatoph.  R/mL  1 30,  and  SchoL ),  Eacretea  the  flax- 
adler,  and  Lyaiclee  the  aheep-dealer,  became  the 
Boat  tnated  and  popuhr  of  the  peopled  &Tonritea, 
and  for  about  aix  yeara  of  the  Peloponneaian  war 
(l  a  428—422)  may  be  regarded  aa  the  head  of 
the  party  oppoaed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  dataet, 
and  ma  bnnght  ap  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
loDg  howerer  he  followed  it  may  be  donbtfd ;  he 
■Moia  early  to  have  betaken  hiroaelf  to  a  more 
laoitiTe  profeuion  in  pditica.  He  became  known 
It  the  itrj  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  daya 
of  Peridea  were  annoyed  by  hii  impertinence. 
Homippoi,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
Rpmented  in  the  winter  after  the  fint  inTaaion  of 
Atdca,  apeaka  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor- 
(•xd  by  the  ating  of  the  fierce  Cleon  {IrixM* 
•Oun  KAjM>^  ap.  Pint  Per.  83).  And  according 
to  Idomenena  {iiid.  35)  Cleon'a  name  waa  attach- 
ed to  the  aecnaation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
<f  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
>ty.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  roust  snppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
ritking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
lore  indulged  beely  in  inTectires  against  the  war 
in  general 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
lihg  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
published  &irly  aa  demagogue,  {rf  S^t^f  n^xi 
nxi  h  rf  rirt  iriBaritKns,  Thuc  iii.  36.)  The 
ddiberstiana  on  the  nae  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional aunender  of  theae  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, — that  the  adult  males 
•hodld  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
Hid  br  slaTes,  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
•Jdention  it  was,  afier  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  whkh  on  this  second  occasion  Thn- 
CT^ides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  ua 
^btleaa  no  groonds  for  any  opinion  on  either  aa 
t  ipeaker,  hut  at  the  same  time  considerable  ae- 
qnaistanoe  with  his  own  view  of  Cleon's  position 
sod  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
sp  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
'■xuseilor ;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
hom  the  people  his  uaveiy  to  them ;  the  noscm- 
pdsos  use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
aU  rival  advisers.  **  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
tor  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbuaineaslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
suited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
•wrtile.''  (Thufc  iii.  36—49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  "  Babylonians." 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  fdt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  aa  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  ({ti'lai  ypa^),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  iiunlting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  ^dkam.  377, 502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter'a  Lenaea,  Cleon  himael^  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'ImrfTi),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
folse  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  6,  comp.  SchoL,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirlwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights  {HiO.  t^ 
Oraeet,  'm.j>.  300.) 

In  425  CHeon  reappean  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  Cavourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  inaiated  to  the  amboasadors  on 
the  aurrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
vrith  their  arroa,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  loaaes  of  B.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troesen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
waa  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  moke  good ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  OS  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  hegsed  in  any  cose  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  uem  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regud  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.    (Thuc  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  nnaonndness 
of  his  policy.  Winterwas  approaching,  the  blockade- 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  aeeraed  no  proepect  of  aecuring 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
atrongly  againat  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  aafe  offers.  Clean,  with  the  true 
demagogue'a  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  fiilae  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himaelf  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  begnn 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  be  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  ecoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character- 
istic Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  treated  ai  Miioas,  began  to  be  diaeoneeited 
and  back  ouL  Bat  it  wai  intolerable  to  apoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  iniiited  that 
he  ehoald  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  laat  »- 
coTered  hi>  aelf-poaaeuion  and  cooUy  replied,  that  if 
they  withed  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemniaaa  and  Imbnani  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartani  dead  or 
•lire  within  twenty  daya.  And  indeed,  eays  Thu- 
cydidet,  wild  ai  the  proceeding  appeared,  loberer 
mindi  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  conaideia- 
ble  fiuluie  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogae  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
Deeds  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  hy  Demosthenes. 
[DBHosTHBNia.]  He  appears,  howerer,  not  to 
hare  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tan* of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc.  It.  27—39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  hi*  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  seTerest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  a.  c  424,  appeared  "  The 
Knights,"  in  which  Cleon  figure*  a*  an  actual 
dramati*  pennna,  and,  in  de&ult  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  wa*  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  fiioe  smeared  with  wine- 
lee*.  The  play  i*  *imply  one  satire  on  hi*  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  riolence,  and  cowardice;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  fiu  as  to  reeeire  the  first 

Iiriie.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
eader  in  the  Ecdeiia ;  the  Wasps,  in  a  c.  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuse*  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast's  sUpend  fiom 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Biiekh,  PnU.  Earn.  qfAtiaa, 
bk.  ii.  1 5),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judical  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  cloae  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
.him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troop*.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipoli*,  which  Brasida*  also 
hastened  to  protecL  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  bnt 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brahidas.  Clean  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  band  of  a  Myrciiuan 
tareeteer.    (Thuc.  v.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  fiiults  of  the  Athenian  demociacy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  wa* 
a  *ufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  throne  of  Peiides  was  at 


hst  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenea.  How  br  wc 
ma*t  call  Cleon  the  creatnre  and  how  &r  tlse  caae  of 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  coixne  b  laid  to 
say  -,  no  donbt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  sud  (Pkt 
Nieiu,  8)  to  have  first  broken  tbroogh  the  gavi^ 
and  seemlinea  of  the  Athenian  assembly  hy  * 
load  and  violent  tone  and  coane  sesticiilatioa,  letr- 
ing  open  his  dress,  slapping  his  udgh,  and  mtmjsg 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  pnibaUy,  sad 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  tint  tfe 
title  PaphlagDnian  (nii^A<r)>»r,  tma  >BfA^>), 
given  him  in  the  Kmghts,  refer*.  His  povs  sod 
fiuniliarity  with  the  assembly  an  shewn  in  a  stosy 
(PluL  Nidat,  7),  that  on  one  na-aBiwi  the  people 
waited  for  him,  peiiu^is  to  propose  some  netiflii, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeand  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  wooid  pat  d 
the  meeting  till  the  mraiow,  **  for,"  aaid  be,  "  tfr- 
day  I  have  no  time:  I  am  entertsonisg  sosee 
guests,  and  have  just  tacrifioed," — areqoeat  whii 
the  assembly  took  a*  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  aeoede  to. 

Compare  Aiustophanis.  The  pa»srigts  a  Hi 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  md 
those  quoted  from  the  Achanuona,  are,  AUa,  &49, 
680;  Banat,  £69— J77.  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (KXiir),  Utenry.  I .  Of  CuRira,  the 
anthor  of  a  poem  on  the  ezpeditian  of  the  Aig> 
nauta  CAfyerovriinC),  from  which  ApoBonfais  Rho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  hi*  poem.  (S^oL  m 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Haucarnassds,  a  ibetoridan,  Evei  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  ^e  beginniiig  of  the  4ih 
century  b.  c.     (Plat.  Lgt.  25.) 

3.  A  Maqnbsian,  appears  to  have  bea  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  Pamanis* 
makes  from  him.   (z.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Oredn  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtios,  corrupted  the  profesaion  of  good  aits 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  wUch 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Al^^^rd"*  (l  c. 
327),  Cleon  iutroduced  the  subject.  (Corf.  viS.  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  numth  of  Anax- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  u 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Stkacusk,  a  geographical  writer,  lecs- 
tioned  by  Mordanus  {Per^ha,  p.  63).  Hi*  wwk, 
Vltfl  rif  Kifiitnr,  is  dtui  by  Stepbanns  Byxsa- 
tinus  (fc  e.  'Kinrls).  [P.  5.] 

CLEON  (KA^vr),  an  oculist  who  most  havs 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a*  he  i*  mentioned  by  Celsoa.  (Dt  Mr- 
die:  vL  6.  $$  6,  8,  II,  pp.  119—121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Gakn  {Di 
Compot.  Medioam.  sac.  Looot,  iii.  I,  voL  zii.  p. 
636),  Aetius  {Lib.  Medk.  ii.  2.  93,  ii.  S.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paaha 
A»ineta.  {DtJU  Med.  vii.  16,  p.  672.)  [W.  A-C] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  «( 
Antiphanes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Pcriclytos,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polydetu*  of  Argos.  (Pans. 
V.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon's  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  Btatnes  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
01. 98,  and  another  of  Deinolochu*,  after  01-  102. 
(Pao*.  vi  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrut-slatan 
iPkHonyiliot,  Plin.  ff.  !f.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  aeveial  athletic  ean 
are  mentioned  by  Poujaniao.  (vi.  3.  $  4,  8.  j  3, 
9.  $  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  punter.  (PKn.  H.  N.  xxxr.  40.)   [U  U.] 
CLE(/NB  (KA<rfi»)),  one  of  the  dughten  of 

Aaopoi,  bom  whom  the  town  of  Cleonaa  in  Pdo- 
peimeiDi  wu  belioTcd  to  hare  derived  It*  name. 
(Pub.  iL  15  SI;  I>»>d.  W.  74.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEONI'CA.    [PAinANiAS.] 

CLEONI'CUS  (tUafriKot),  of  Nanpactni  in 
Aetolia,  wae  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achanm  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  cosat,  in  the  laat 
year  of  the  udal  war,  B.  c  217 ;  but,  ai  he  was  a 
rfditpot  of  the  Aehseans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
•IsTe  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  lansom.  (Polyb.  t.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxioos  for  peace  with  the  Aetoliana,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(v.  102.)  He  was  perhnis  the  aame  person  who  is 
mentjooed  is  the  speech  of  Lyciscns,  the  Acar- 
nanian  envoy  (is.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
ArtoSana,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  excite  Lneedaemon 
sgainst  Philip,  B.C.  211.    [Chlabnsas.]  [E.E.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attribated  to  EaeEd,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleanides.  f  EccLBioaa.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabria  BM,  Oraee.  voL  iv. 
PL  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEt/NTHUS  (KAirfrayut).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
toDooa,  perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  AdL  88, 
809,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nmk.  852,  809,  668, 
Ac,  Vap.  19,  592,  822,  Pat,  438,  656,  1261, 
J9.  289,  1475 ;  compt  Aei.  F.  H.  I  27.) 

i.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodiias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamos,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrtas  was  brought  to  trial  for  hit  incursion 
into  Attica  in  B.  c  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymos 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
CD  his  behalil  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  nsed 
an  his  influence  to  save  tbe  accused,  who  was  ao- 
eoidiiif^y  acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
iiatefnl,  and  aasoied  Arehidunus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendahip.  He  kept  his  promito  well,  acting  ever 
op  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
htmctta,  a.  c  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
mka.   (Xen.  HM.  v.  4.  gf  25—33 ;  Plut  Jgei. 

25.280 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Arens  I.,  was  excluded  from 
tkc  throne  on  his  fiuher's  death,  B.  c.  309,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  b.  c  303,  the 
Tarentinea,  being  at  war  with  the  Ramans  and 
Locanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  coaamand  of  the  required  socconn  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  wiu  a  con- 
siderable Ibioe,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peac&  Dio- 
dsma,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  e£foct 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  dita  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
/IkL  of  Rfomt,  vol.  iL  pi  315.)  According  to  some 
cf  the  Roman  annaKats,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilins ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Jn- 
aina  BabnIcns  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  witbdnw  from  Ital^  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
<iM,  alaadioaing  a  nouon  he  had  formed  of  freeing 


the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathoeles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  eonntry  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Corcyia,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expeUed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  oflF  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyia.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  a  272,  when  ha  invited  Pyrrhos  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatus  ;  Chblido- 
ms.]  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105 ;  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Strab.  vi 
p.  280 ;  Pans.  iii.  6 ;  Plat.  As^  3,  Pyrrk.  26, 
fa.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAnnnirfKi).  I.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Harpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleeger  (Horn. 
II.  ix,  £56),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grieC 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  8  3 ; 
Hygin.  Pah.  174.) 

2.  A  Oanaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etdoe*  or 
Agenor.  (Apdlod.  ii.  1.  8  5;  Hygin.  Pah.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mytUcal  personages  of  this 
namein  Apollodoms.(m.  12.  \%  I5.82.)'[L.  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAtonCrpa).  1.  Niece  of 
Attains,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
a  c.  337 ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympiaa,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brasan  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  %  5.) 
Her  infant  son  n  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  qnnrently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  I.  c,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvi  93,  xviL  2 ;  Plut  Ala.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  married  Alexander, 
long  of  Epeims,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  o.  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi  92.)  Her  hnsbsnd  died  in  B.  c.  326  ; 
and  aiier  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  songht 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  eoimexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatns  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
rjaim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumene* 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Pint  £bm.  3.)  Perdiceas  next  attempted  to  gam 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  &  a  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Casiander,  Lysimochns,  and 
Antigonoa,  ^e  remsed,  however,  all  these  offers ; 
and,  anxions  to  esci^  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  fi>r  yean  in  a  sort  of  honouFaUe  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  frcna 
Ptolemy ;  but  beiota  she  could  accom{dish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonns. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiiL  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Anian,  (9>.  PliM.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (&  a  193),  Coele- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr. 
c  5 ;  Liv.  xzxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  such  arrangement  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.   She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death. 
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B.  c,  146,  the  wenu  to  hare  wiibed  to  place  <m 
the  throne,  bat  was  prcTented  by  the  occeuion  of 
her  brother,  Phyecon  or  Ereigete*  II.  (Ptolemy 
VII.),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  eon  waa  murdered  by  Phyacon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  >he  waa  soon  divoreed  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Phyacon's  retiring  to  Cypma  to  aToid  the  hatred 
which  hit  tyranny  had  eaoaed,  ahe  aolicited  the  aid 
of  her  aon-in-law,  Demetrini  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  againat  bia  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  aa  an  indoeement.  Daring  the 
period  of  Fhyacon'a  rolantary  exile,  ahe  loat  another 
aon  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Phyacon 
barbaiooaly  murdered  for  the  expreaa  pnrpoae  of 
diatreuing  her,  and  sent  her  hia  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thyeataan  fiuhion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  ahe  waa  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Phyacon,  who,  however, 
suspended  hia  hoatilitiea  againat  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  againat  hia  disaffected  aub- 
jecta,  aetting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
(Juatin.  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  I,  2;  Lit.  Ep.  69; 
Died.  Ed.  vol.  u.  p.  603,  ed.  Weaa.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
laat-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Balaa  (&  c  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace  x. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  i.  §§  I,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (I  Maoc  zL  12; 
Joseph.  J^  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  Daring  the  captivity  of 
Ibe  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
be  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  Antiochus  Vll.  Sidetes,  hia  brother, 
and  alao  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  ( Appian, 
Sfr.  68 ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  thongh  Justin  and  Josephus 
{AmL  xiiL  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucua,  her 
aon  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  aaaumed 
the  government  without  her  ooDaenl.  (Appian,  ^/r. 
69 ;  Juatin.  xixix.  1.)  Her  other  aon  by  Nicator, 
Aotiochua  VIII.  Oiypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(a.  c.  125)  through  her  influence;  bat  when  she 
loond  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poiaon  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  ^e  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  aon,  by 
Sidetea,  Antiochus  IX.,  sonumed  Cyzicenus  from 
the  place  of  hia  education.  The  following  coin 
repreaenta  on  the  obverse  the  heada  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  aoo  Antiochus  VIII.  Giypus. 


®-  -ADotlier  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 

fn«  Cleopatra  [No.  4],  married,  as  we  have  seen, 

tl»  ??     .'"'■ycon.  and  on  hia  death  was  left  heir  of 

sons  Ih^  V°  *"  ""junction  with  whichever  of  her 

we  chose.     She  was  compeUed  by  her  people 


CLEOPATRA, 
to  ckooae  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  I^thyrw,  tat 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  sake 
room  for  her  yoimger  son  Alexander,  her  bvonrite 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  Ia- 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fied,  and  pat  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  aUowia^ 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cmehr. 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  lus 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  bat  «as 
herself  put  to  deaUi  by  him  ere  ahe  coold  eflsel 
her  object,  B.  c.  89.     (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughtorof  Ptolemy  Phyacon  and  Cleopatra 
[No.  6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrns,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  his  ntothct, 
Rud  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  AntwrtiHs 
IX.  Cyiicenus,  who  was  then  in  arma  against  his 
brotber  Orypns,  about  b.  c:  117,  and  aaccessiiiliy 
tampered  with  the  latter's  army.  A  battle  c«k 
phice,  in  which  Cysicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  waa  besieged  sad 
taken  by  Grypns,  and  Cleopatim  was  snrrmdend 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tiyphaens, 
her  own  sistor,  who  had  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  lefoge.  (Justin,  tttjx.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughtor  of  Ptolemy  Physeon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  i] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochiia  XL  Ept- 
phanes,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eosebei. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Mesa. 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him(SlialiL 
xvi.  p.  749),  or,  according  to  .Toaephos  (AmL  sriL 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lncullns'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIIL 
Asiaticus.    She  is  more  generally  called  Sekne. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  nsoall} 
called  Berenice.     [Busnics,  No.  4.] 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  dav^ter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  bom  towards  tbe  end  at  B.C. 
69,  and  waa  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  at 
her  &ther,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  yanngei  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  perssasl 
charms,  for  which  she  was  so  fiuned,  shewed  tbei» 
selves  in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian  (0. 
C.  V.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexiudria  with  Oabinius.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinos  sad 
Achillas,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  fnm 
the  throne,  about  B.  c  49.  She  retreated  iot* 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  whkl 
she  designed  to  forte  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  preaented  itaelf ;  for  in  tbe 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  ponoit 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Cscs. 
B.  C.  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  CaoarH 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  heneif 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that,  in  die  words  of  Dion  Caiaiu 
(xiii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutareh,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caeasr*! 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  Apollodorus,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  te 
Caesar.     However  this  may  be,  her  plan  faOy 
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•oeceeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  tbrane, 
mach  to  the  iDdignation  of  her  brother  nnd  the 
Egjrptiana,  who  inrolTed  Caeiar  in  a  war  in  which 
h»  tan  great  penonal  ride,  bat  which  ended  in  hit 
&vanr.  In  the  ooorae  of  it,  jonng  Ptolemy  wu 
killed,  ptofaably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Lir.  Ep. 
112;  HirUAAltr.  31;  Dion  Can.  zlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatxa  obtained  the  nndirided  rale.  She  was 
IwwcTer  aaaoeiated  by  Coeaar  with  another  brother 
of  the  aame  name,  and  ttill  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptian!,  with  whom  the 
I4>peara  to  haTe  been  Tery  unpopular  (Dion  Cau. 
zlu.  M)v  and  she  was  alio  nominally  marxied  to 
him. 

'While  Caesar  was  in  ^ypt,  Cleopatra  lired  in 
ondiagaiaed  connexion  with  him,  and  would  hare 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  onoe  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naeea,  whicb  tote  him  fimm  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nnminal  hnaband,  and  there  continued  the  sb 
open  intcnonne  with  him,  liring  in  apartment*  in 
his  honae,  moch  to  the  ofience  of  the  Romans. 
(Donbta  iiare  been  thrown  on  her  Tisit  to  Rome, 
bat  the  eridenoa  of  Cicero  (ad  AU.  ziT.  8),  of  Dion 
Caasius  (xliiL  27),  and  Suetonius  (Oaa.  35),  seems 
to  be  coaclasire.)  She  was  loaded  with  houDors 
aad  preoents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  hare  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  a.  c.  44,  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesaiion,  who  was  afierwaids  put 
to  desith  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
a*  his  aon,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  eontcmporaxies  [Cabsakion]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  fiiTours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caoar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
tmofatea  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
oniTirate,  and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  reaiating  the  threats  of  Cassias,  who  was  prs- 
parii^  to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entrcatics  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  eonsiderable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  DoIabeUa,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  hadth. 
She  had  howerer  done  sufficient  to  prare  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memoiy  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
argmnenta  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatia  to  attend,  on  the  ehoiga  of  having 
failed  to  co-opente  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Csesar'a  morderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
bnnty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
doqnence,  and  perliaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  read  in  Plutarch  eUborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nna  in  Cilieia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  proiiue  expense.  One  of  these  is 
also  cdebiated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  first 
aae  Clecoatia  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  yoonger  sisttr,  Aninoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  (Appian,  A  C 
T.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
iote  by  poisim.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Seiapion,  who  iuid  assisted  Cassias 
wutiarj  to  her  oidesi»  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.'f.Si 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  when  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (AmL  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  aimy.  He  then  returned  to  Eg}-pt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  zlix.  32.)  According  to  Josepnus  {Ant. 
zv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Heiod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  cnaims,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  bilcd,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tiemUe  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suflering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers,  and  succeeded.  (Plut.  ^at.  53.)  From  thif 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  himiour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dreu  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
ciiildren  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  zlix.  32,  33,  L  4,  5.)  She  was  sa. 
luted  by  hun  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  "bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian "  (Dion  Cass.  I.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  whicb 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter* 
mined  efibrt  to  crush  him.  War,  howerer,  was 
deckred  against  Cleopetn,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  6.) 
Cleopatia  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  force  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  fomous 
battle  took  pbice  (a  c.  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatia,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  bottle  (Dion  Cass.  I.  S3),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  heiself  led 
the  way.     Augustas  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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niada  hn  way  to  Alexindria,  the  harbour  of  irfaich 
the  entered  with  her  pzowa  crowned  and  music 
•onnding,  ai  if  Tictorioai,  fearing  an  ontbnak  in 
the  citj.     With  the  nme  riew  of  retaining  the 
Aleiandrians  in  their  aUegianee,  ehe  and  Anton; 
(who  (oon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
AntjUut  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.      She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  henelf  in  Alexandria,  and  alio 
■ent  embauie*  to  the  neighbouring  tribe*  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cau.  li.  6.)     She  had  alio  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring  to   Spain,    or   to   the    Penian   golf;    and 
either  waa  building  ihipi  in  the  Red  Sol,  u  Dion 
aaserti,  or,  aocording   to   Plutarch,   intended   to 
draw  her  thlpi  acrow  the  iithmu*  of  Suet.  Which- 
ever waa  the  caae,  the  ihipe  were  burnt  by  the 
Arab*  of  Petia,  and  thia  hope  fiuled.     She  acm- 
pled  not  to  behead  Artaraadei,  and  aend  hi>  head 
u  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  waa 
hia  enemy.     Finding,  howerer,  no  aid  nigh,  ahe 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Anguatua,  and  aent  him 
on  hia  approach  her  aceptie  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  reaigning  her  kingdom. 
Ilia  public  answer  required  her  to  reaign  and  anb- 
mit  to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  utged  her  to  make 
awa^  with  Antony,  and  promiaed  that  ahe  should 
retam  her  kingdom.     On  a  aubaeqnent  occasion, 
ThTrma,  C^aar'a  fieedmao,  bnn^t  aimilar  teima, 
and  represented  Anguatua  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seem*  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortune*  desperate,  betrayed  Peluaium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  deaert 
him.    She  then  fled  to  a  mauaoleum  ahe  had  built, 
where  ahe  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasure*, 
and   proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.    (Thia  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Casaiua,    IL  6,  8—11;    the  aame  &cu 
for  the  moat  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  repreaente  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  gla> 
ing.)   She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  d»th, 
■a  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  vrith  her ;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  aims.    She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  hia 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
ui  nadineas.     Augustus  contrived   to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  lemoTed, 
and  then  requested  as  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  li.    1-2,    IS,  and   Plut. 
Ant.  S3).   The  charms  of  Qeopatia,  however,  tailed 
In  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.     He 
only  "  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence."    Seeing  that  her  case  waa  desperate,  and 
determmed  at  all  evenU  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readines.  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  preaenU 
^a2^'^  the  wife  of  Augustus.     This  artifice  sue- 
to  h„if      ■  \'  *"  """''y  'naWed  to  put  an  end 

*riJe~     ,^"  '"PPOMtion  being  adopted  by  most 
P-  ••SO,  ed.  Cil    T  .^i  Oalen.  Tyiac  ad  PU. 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  tlie  i}mm} 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  tbrce  dnUic* 
l)y  Antony :  Alexander  and  Oeapatia.  wk*  woe 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  nmamed  Philaddphoa.  TW 
leading  pomts  of  her  character  were,  amhiti<»  sad 
Toliiptnousness.  History  presents  to  ns  the  famsi 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  fi»|Mtly 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  iL  la 
all  the  stories  of  her  hixnry  and  laviaii  lixpi  im, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grlndenr  that  saaovwhtf 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  ungwioe  was  ao- 
bounded,  and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Csfilsl, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antamy.  Eke 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extmvagoDce,  aad 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  far  h^aaa  liii 
when  her  own  objects  were  ooneemed, — a  Canst 
with  a  woman's  caprice.  Her  lalenta  wcfe  gnat 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  langnage*  waa  ft- 
cnllArly  remarkable  (PluL  AmL  27),  of  which  iks 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  man  reawk- 
able  from  the  fiurt,  that  her  pu  dm  soma  had  sat 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  ssai* 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  ia 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriooa  swjiu  «c  see 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  oitieal  usiaiih. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergaama,  pnacBted  ts 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  loidy 
and  veiMlile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  bmBB  istan 
and  powerof  using  it,herattnctiTe  mannfTa,aadhtr 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  Toiee,  cuutjoBed  by 
Plutarch  (AkL  37)  to  a  many-string«d  iusumatat, 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  psaise.  The 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admiraWy 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  Iwr  defeat. 
The  following  coin  repment*  the  bead  af  Aa- 
tony  on  the  obvene,  and  Cleopatra^  on  the  levecae. 


1 1 .  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  bom  with  her  twin  brother  .Uu- 
ander  in  &  c.  40.  Her  early  hist(»y  till  the  liaie 
she  waa  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Kixxus- 
out,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  R«se 
till  her  marriage  with  Jubo,  king  of  Numidia,  vb* 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latttt 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  II  15;  Plat.  AmL  «7.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  DiuiiUa, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  d 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  icvetsiw 


12.  A  daughter  of  Hithiidatea,  who 
Tigmnes,  king  of  ArmeniiL     She  seems  la  have 
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km  a  wonan  of  great  coange  and  iptriL  (Plat 
Ute.  22 ;  Appian,  MWt.  108 ;  Jiutin.  xzzriii.  8.) 

ISw  A  eomtetsn  of  the  emperor  dandiu.  (Tac 
An.  xL  SO.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epinam  relating  to  her.  (B^.  It.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KA«nniTf«),  the  anthoreu  of  a 
vodc  on  CoBDetic*  (Kov/nrruc^i',  or  Kaviairi'i), 
Tfao  most  hare  lived  aome  time  in  or  before  the 
6r(t  eentoiy  a&er  Chiiit,  a*  her  work  wu  abridged 
by  Critoo.  (Oalen,  D*  Compot.  Medieam.  tae.  Loaot, 
i.  3.  ToL  xii.  Pk  446.)  The  work  ii  aeveral  time* 
^wted  by  Oaleii  (iWi.  L 1, 2, 8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
Dt  Pfmi.  at  Meat.  e.  10.  toI.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetiu* 
(LA.  AArftB.  iL  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paului  Aegi- 
neta.  (Da  Se  Mad.  in.  2.  p.  413.)  Tboogh  at 
fint  eight  oae  might  nwpect  that  Cleopatn  wae  a 
fietitioiii  name  attached  to  a  treatiie  on  lach  a  mb- 
jttt,  it  doea  not  really  appear  to  have  been  to,  aa, 
vhemer  the  work  ii  mentioned,  the  authoieaa  ie 
•poken  of  as  if  ahe  were  a  real  perwrn,  thoogb  no 
pantcnlan  of  her  penonal  hiatoiy  are  preaerred. 
A  work  CO  the  Diiwiifi  of  Women  i*  attribated 
cither  to  thia  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen ; 
■D  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  (oond  in  Caspar 
Woif^  Vclmmm  Gymuehram,  ftc,  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEOPHANTUSCKXsiS^ajTsi).  1.  A  Greek 
phjraieian,  who  lired  pmbaUy  about  the  beginnbg 
of  the  third  centnry  B.  c,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Ant^cnea  (Gael  AoreL  Oe  Mori.  AcaU  iL  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (QaL  Cbsimeat.  m  Hippocr. 
"  Efid.  III."  il  4,  iiL  71,  vol.  xvil  pL  L  pp.  603, 
731.)  Ha  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
■neieBts  for  his  nie  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  fay  Pliny  (H.  M  zx.  15,  zxir.  92,  xxtI 
8),  Cebas  (Di  Medic  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  {De 
Comqica.  Mtdiam.  me.  Local,  ix.  6,  toL  xiii.  p. 
310;  Dt  Compot.  MtJieam.  tec.  Gen.  tK.  7,  toL 
xiii.  p.  985 ;  JDe  Amtid.  ii  1,  toI.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Cadins  AiuelianuB(Z)«A/or«..<l«<.  ii.  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Clnentins  A  vitas  in  the  &rst  century 
a.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Ciceio  "  medicos  igno- 
bUia,  sed  spectatus  homo"  (pro  CtuenL  16),  must 
aot  be  confomided  with  the  preceding.  [\V.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tota  of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  &om  Corinth  to 
Etmria.    (Plin.  H.  W.  xxiv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (SXto^).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
pfaaae*  (Baa.  677),  of  Thiadao  origin.  The 
neannesa  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(K  f/.  m.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  gtonnds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  cxmie  poet,  in  Us  play  called  "  Cleopfaon." 
(SchoL  ad  Ariihpi.  I.  e.)  He  appears  throughout 
his  eaicer  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critios, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (RieL  i.  15.  §  13),  it  an 
instaooe ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sienB  exercising  his  influence  succeisiiilly  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  b;.  c.  4 1 0,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  Csvoniable  terms  were  ofliered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (INod.  xiii.  52,  53 ;  Weas.  ad  loe. ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  sab  anno  410) ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
tbst  a  passage  in  the  **  Creates"  of  Euripides, 
whidi  was  leuiesented  in  b.  c  408,  was  pointed 
;  Qeo^on  and  his  evil  coonsel.  (See  L  892, 
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— aitrl  T^  dyttrraroi  di^  rit  iSi)p6yKttaros, 
It.  r.  \.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginuiae,  B.  c  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.  SiioL  ad  AriMtopi.  San.  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fall.  Leg.  f.  38,  c  Cta.  f.  75 ;  Thiri- 
wall's  Greece,  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Anstopbanes 
refers  in  the  last  lino  of  the  "  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  notice  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athena  Vy  Lysander,  &  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
coimcil,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon OS  a  band  of  tiaitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lyaias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Be- 
fore a  tegular  court  rf  justice  he  would  doabtloM 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fiibricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  conndl  with  a  shore  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  bis  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Nkom.  p.  184,  e.  Agar.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  HeU.  17.$  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
com^mentary,  in  the  "  Fn>|>''  oi  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  hitter  (/Jetni.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  (de  Pac  p.  1 74,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Ilyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocidcs 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  hnrp- 
manubcturer.  (Andoc.  de  Myri.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  leom  from 
Lysias  (de  AriiL  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  be 
managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  ha 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hut.  CxU.  Com.  Grate,  p.  171 
Ac.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athena,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whoae  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (i.  v.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Poe'<.  2, 22.)  [E.E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KX«oirrrfA«/ioi),  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochns  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcia  in  B.  c.  192.  (Polyb.  zx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  (KAfrfcrrjxr-oj),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tene4os.  Cenaorinus  (dt  Die  Nat.  e.  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octaclerii,  or  cycle  of  eight  yeus,  which  was  uaed 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  Plur.  p,239,  ed.  Basil  1541) 
mentions  him  aa  a  meteorological  observer  along 
f  8f2 
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with  Matricctu  of  Methymna  and  Phaeinni  of 
Athena,  and  uyi  that  Meton  was  taoght  bj  Ph>- 
einut.  It,  tbenfeic,  CallittntM  m»  contempotary 
with  tho  htter,  which  howcTcr  is  not  dear,  he 
must  have  lircd  before  01.  87.  Pliny  {ff.  A'.  iL 
8)  uyi,  that  Anazimander  diKOTered  die  obliqnity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  58,  and  that  Cleottratos  after- 
ward* in^vdnced  the  diriiion  of  the  Zodiac  into 
Bigni,  beginning  with  Ariel  and  Sagittariui.  It 
•eemi,  therefore,  that  he  lived  lome  time  between 
B.  c  548  and  432.  Hyginiu  {PocL  A^r.  iL  IS] 
•aya,  that  Cleoatiatui  first  pointed  oat  the  two  stars 
in  Amiga  called  HaaU.  (Virg.  Aeu.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  OctaSterit,  see  Geminas,  Elem.  Atbr.  c.  6. 
(PetaT.  UnuKJog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Tedtmadu  Ckroncbgie,  vol  i.  p.  305 ; 
Schaabaeh,  Gadt.  d.  Gr.  AMnm.  p.  196  ;  PeUviua, 
Dodr.  Timp,  ii.  2  ;  Fabric  BibL  Gnae.  ToL  ii. 
^  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLECXENUS  (KA<^{trat),  was  jointHuthor 
with  one  Democlettas  of  a  somewhat  enmbnus 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybiui  ezpUins 
(z.  45-47)  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  eon- 
siderably  unproTed  by  himself.  See  Snidaa,  i.  v. 
K\ti(tros  KcH  Aq/i^KAfiToi  iypm\ica'  w*ft  rupnir, 
where  nptrir  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editionii.  [E.  R] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patridan  fiunily  of 
the  Oenncia  gens. 

1.  C.  OsNucius  Clbfsika,  consul  in  &  c  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximo*  Onrges,  in  which  year 
Rome  wa*  Tinted  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Ca  Cornelias 
Bkao.    (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  OcNDcius  Clipsin^,  pnbaUy  brother  of 
the  pieoeding,  wa*  consul  in  b.c  271  with  C  Quino- 
tiasClaadns.  He  wa*  sent  to  subdue  the  Cunpanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellias  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vapabond* 
and  robben  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  tlie  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  Cdt  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  zz. 
7  in  Mai's  Ezeerpte;  Appian,  &iaui.  9;  Poly  hi  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  ^mL  15  i  Zonar.  viiL  8 ;  VaL  Maz.  ii.  7. 
115;  Frontin.  Stml^.  iv.  1.  §  88.)  Orosins  and 
Diouysius  are  the  oiSy  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  ezception  of  Appian, 
who  call*  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosio*  calls  the 
consul  Oenudus  simply,  and  pkoes  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  Ii.  Oenudus  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  himd,  names  hSm  C. 
Genndus,  and  would  thiu  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  dty  to  the  consul  of  the  foUowiiw 
year  (a.  c.  270).     [No.  1.1 

CLETA.     [CBiRis.] 

CLl'MACUS,  JOANNES  Qlmlrytii  i  KKlfu>. 
«»).  snrnamed  the  Learned  (J  iKoXaarucit),  a 
r)h!f  .1™'"'  *''°  """^  '°  ♦he  sixth  century  of  the 
nnd  wh      ""•  H:^""  ""8i«»al  name  was  Joannes, 

;v^  t'Jkd"'!:';*^  the  learned  ^tion 

'"m  for  ,Tf.        '"*  "*°'«^  t°  have  desUned 

'""v  vcn,  „i.i,'"°"^   scholar.,  he  Uved  during 

•         "'*  """•"  of  th«  most  rode  «>d  fflf 
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leiate  description,  till  he  was  chesen  ihbitaf  A* 
convent  on  Mount  Sinu,  when  he  died  st  ik  i(i 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  no  the  M&  tt 
March.  The  year  of  hi*  death  b  ncattaat,  tat 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginniiii!  oC  the  lemah 
century,  (a.  d.  606?)  The  life  of  CSmm, 
written  by  a  Greek  nonk  of  the  naaie  ef  Dssiel, 
is  contained  in  "  Bibliotheca  Patnnn  Maiias,*  is 
the  "  Acta  SauKtmum,''  ad  30  diem  Mirtii,  is  Ik 
editions  of  tha  works  of  Climacns,  sad  in  *  Jska- 
nis  Climad,  Jobannis  Damaaoeni,  at  Jakaaii 
Eleemoaynarii  Vitae,"  &C.,  ed.  Johannes YioXaa, 
Jesnita,  Toumai,  1664,  4to.  TwoweriurfOi- 
macus,  who  waa  a  fertile  writer  on  reli^aai  w^ 
jecta,  have  been  printed,  via. : — 1.  "  Salsh» 
disi"  (KXliia(),  addmsed  to  John,abbat  o(  da 
monastery  of  Baithn,  which  ia  divided  iata  tiiity 
chapters,  and  treata  on  the  meaaaotattaianglk 
higheat  possible  degree  of  idigioas  ptrfKtiaB.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  .^iiiliMiaii  a 
Camaldulensian  monk,  waa  poblishcd  st  VesiBi^ 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  15S1,  «ilk 
an  exposition  of  Dionysiiis,  a  Caithmisa  br; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.  The  Creek  text,  with  s  lalit 
transUtion  and  the  Sdiolia  of  Elisa,  snibiikf  rf 
Crete,  was  published  together  with  the  wA  rf 
Climacu*  cited  below,  by  Matthacttt  Bsdna, 
Paris,  1633,  foL  It  is  also  contsiiud,  UfAa 
with  the  previoosly  mentioned  Sdiolia  of  ££*•,  it 
the  different  Biblbthecae  Patram.  In  aeisaliS& 
this  woik  ha*  the  title  HAAwt  nrtiiiimmtl,  m 
Spiritual  Tables,  a  "  Liber  ad  PWaim,"  <t 
which  a  Latin  transhtion  waa  pnUiihed  by  Ik 
Ambiosiu*  mentioned  above,  and  wu  npiaid 
several  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latisiv 
sion  was  published,  together  with  the  'Sok 
Paradisi''  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archhitbo|i  Bias, 
by  Raderas  mentioned  above,  Paris,  UU.  U- 
Both  these  works  of  Climacns  were  tnnslated  isk 
modem  Greek  and  published  by  Maiiam  Maipr 
nine,  Uahop  of  Cetigo,  Venice,  159«.  (Fskit 
BUL  Graee.  iz.  p.  522,  &cl  ;  Cani,  HkLU-ii. 
L  f.  421,  ad  an.  564 ;  Hambergcr,  ZtmOmf 
NaArkhtem  von  gdeirtem  M'tuaern,  toL  is.  fi 
467.)  [W.P.]^ 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACIVA,  awnwaarf 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mrntiooed  at  lUise  ■ 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  eiplsssoa 
given  by  Lactantius  (de  FaU.  Rdig.  L  20),<kttk 
name  was  derived  frem  the  great  sewer  C**" 
vuuima),  where  the  image  of  the  goddeaa  •aa"* 
to  have  been  found  in  &ts  time  of  king  Tanai^ 
merely  one  of  the  nnfortnnate  etymolnjical  "C" 
Utiona  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  Ik  aa- 
ciento.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (B.  M  w- 
36)  ia  right  in  aaying  that  the  name  ia  denna 
from  the  ancient  verb  e&xsn  or  dutn,  ta  «", 
dean,  or  purify.  Thia  meaning  ia  also  sOsiM  M 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  warihipa 
Venus  Cloadna,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tawa 
and  Romulua  were  arrayed  aninat  each  a>kr  ■ 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  wobi«b,  as* 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  beUiganl* 
from  bloodahed,  both  armiea  pnriSed  t^™"'^ 
with  aaered  myrtle-branchea  on  the  apol  »«' 
was  afkarwards  occupied  by  the  temple  «f  "."■ 
Cloadna.  The  aupposition  of  aome  niodera  vnun 
that  Cloadna  haa  reference  to  the  purity  of  bre,  u 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  moden  nen* 
upon  the  andents,  to  whom  it  was  qmts  ^"4^ 
(Hartung, />>•  iSrfy^  A  JlSa.  a  pk34«.)   V^>\ 
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CLODIA'NUS,  mentionad  by  Ciceio  (orf  AH. 
L  19),  i*  the  taine  a*  Cn.  CorneKiu  Lentnliu  Clo- 
dfainin,  eonni  &  c.  72.     [Lbntulus.] 

ClXyOI  US,  uother  fbnn  of  the  name  CSaadiiu, 
Jnst  M  ve  find  both  eaadtx  Rnd  coder,  etaiulrum 
and  rtotlrum,  eaada  and  coda.  In  the  latter  time* 
of  the  lepablic  leTenl  of  the  Claudia  gena,  adopted 
ezcfauiTely  the  form  Cfodiitf,  othert  were  called  in- 
diflerentljr,  lometimes  Oandiia  and  lometimei  Oo- 
dim  :  their  lire*  are  giren  under  Claodios. 

CLO'DIUSk,  I.  Aphytieian,  who  moat  hare  lirad 
in  the  fint  centnrf  b.  (x,  a>  he  wa*  a  pupil  of  Ai- 
depiade*  of  Bithynia.  One  of  hit  works  i>  qnoted 
bj  CadHtt  Aoidianin  (ih  Mori.  Ckm».  ir.  0, 
|k  545  ;  Dt  Mori.  Acal.  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
fejeoce  to  aicaridee. 

2.  h.  Clodiat,  a  natire  of  Ancona,  who  waa  em- 
ployed bj  Oppianicna  to  poison  Dinea  in  the  fint 
eentnry  B.  c,  and  who  ia  called  by  Cioera  ( pro 
Ctmemt,  c  14)  "  phaimaeopola  dceumfofanena," 
mmy  perfaap*  be  the  tame  person  oa  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcely-probable.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CUyDIUS  ALBI'NUS.     [Albinv*.] 
CLCDIUS  BITHY'NICUS.     [BrrarNicD*, 
and  Claudids  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CUYDIUS  LICI'NUS  (LiciNin.] 
CLCfDIUS  MACEK  [Hacbr.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [QtriRiNALia.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABrNlia  [SABiMca.] 
ClOTMUS  TURRI'NUS.  [Tbrwnuii.] 
CliOE'LIA,  a  Roman  riigin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hoatages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  hare  escaped  from  the  Etmscan 
camp,  and  to  hare  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  io  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
irith  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  nnder  age,  aa  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-tnatraenL  Ponena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  hone  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  ienude  on  horse- 
Isick,  which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  fiir  lets  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinins 
^th  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
•latae  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Goelia.  (Liv, 
n.  IS;  Dionyt.  v.  33;  Pint.  Poplic  19,  lUialr. 
Km.  a,t>r.  rahria  et  Ootiia;  Flor.  L  10;  VaL 
Max.  iii.  2.  f  3 ;  AnreL  Vict  de  Vir.  IIL  13;  Dion 
Casa.  in  Bekkerls  Jneod.  I  p.  1  .^3.  8 ;  Plin.  //.  W. 
zxxiT.  6.  s.  13;  Viig.  Aem.  viii.  651  ;  Jnr.  viii. 
285.) 

CtOPMA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  waa  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  wa*  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aenea*.  (Festns  i.  f>-  Cloelia.) 
The  name  of  the  hut  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cloilias  or  Cloelins.  He  led  an  array 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  TuIIus  Hottiliut, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
/^otia  Onlia,  Foaae  CXiiiliae,  or  f'oaae  Ctoeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
Faffetiui  a*  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whose 
treacheiy  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebnhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Clnilla 
was  undoubtedly  the  woric  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Alban 
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anny  encamping  there  waa  piobably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  aceoonting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionya.  iii.  2-4  ;  Feslus,  f.  r.  Clodiae  Fo—at; 
camp.  Lir.  ii.  39  ;  Dionys^  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  voL 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  house*  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionyi.  iii  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  Siculus,  probably  because  the 
Alfaans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.     See  Closuus  Tullits. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  brad  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
CtuaUmt  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aeqntan,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  a  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  hod  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Oeganins,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  bad  surren- 
dered their  genenU,  Cloeliut,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  oonsul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  CosLius  Gracchus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  B.  c  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  throngh  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Qninctiut  Capitolinns,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  wa*  delivered  np  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25 — 28 ;  Dionys.  z.  23 
— ^24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  a*  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (voL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardeo — a  circumstance  qnila 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambasaador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenates,  in  a  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  ef 
Lar  Tolumnins,  king  of  the  Veicntes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cieero  caHa 
him  TuUus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic.  PUL  ix.  8; 
PUn.  H.N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KXovat),  a  poet,  and  one  of  tb* 
eariiest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  chimed  by  the 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terponder,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  a  c.).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  the 
nnte,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asm.  As  might  bo  ex- 
pected from  the  cosneTion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poet*.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  enllcd  Elegot.  To  him  an 
ascribed    the    invention  of   the  Apothetot   ai.d 
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Schomium,  and  of  npocifStai,  Mention  U  made  of 
a  choral  song  in  which  he  uied  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
riiin,  the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  lU  Mui.  S.  p.  1132,  c^  6.  p.  1 133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  f.;  Heracl.  Pont  p. 
UO  ;  Pans.  x.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLO'NIUS  (KXinof).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor,  (Horn.  IL  il  495,  xt.  340;  Diod.  it. 
«7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Tumos,  and  the  other  by  Hesaapos. 
(Virg.  Aea.  ix.  S74,  x.  749.)  There  is  aioarth 
mythical  peiMnage  of  this  name,  (.^polled,  iii.  12. 
$3.)  [L.S.] 

CLOTHO.  [MoiRjLB.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  anen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (;>ro  Cluait.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  Orelli's 
Onomasticcm  TWiamnn,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.    [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  A,  Cluentina  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cooktn  A.  Auriat  Melinnt,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Saaaia,  who  had  conoeired  a  pasuon  for  the 
husband  of  her  dao^ihter.  {Pro  aumL  6.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUKNTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tiopius  (r.  3),  waa  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians  in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  rictory 
OTer  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  af^r  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
hare  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
tbousaud,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself^  be. 
fore  the  walls  of  that  town,  aa  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla's  troops  should  ru^h  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  2.  c;  oomp.  Cie.  lU  Dm.  i.  33; 
Vnl.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  ff.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  de»- 
cent,  unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sasaia,  and  died  in  b.  c.  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  {Pro  ClmmL  S.) 
In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
AtUtu  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Habittu,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  wpoaition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Qnintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cnjacdns,  who  main- 
tnined,  that  HobUiu  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  tiansoibers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  Ut.  19.  s.  39), 
where,  however,  upon  exiunination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abittu.  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  andant 
form  in  bis  Ouomasticon,  although  sot  in  the  text 
of  the  ontion.  (AMnnoin  Mtmum  tat  1827, 
pw223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Saasia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Ijitinum,  bom  about  B.  c  103. 
(Pro  CluetiL  5.)  In  B.  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  bis  own  step-fiither.  Statins  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procuie  his  death  by 
poibon.     The  cause  was  heard  beioK  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  stiODg  fctSag  pv- 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  tke  ctmasl 
jndices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  fnm  Iks 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trisl,  s  »■ 
port  was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  genersl  oeiil, 
that  bribery  bad  been  extensively  pnctised  ly 
those  interested  in  the  result.  AcmdiBgly,  vbca 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pmooineed  by  a  very  aisll 
majority,  including  several  individuals  iif  asMv 
onsly  bad  character,  when  it  became  knon  ikst 
one  of  the  ooncilinm  bad  been  invfialaily  Btm- 
duced,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendaat  *iih- 
ont  hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  sU,  it 
vraa  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  s(  tkt 
most  infiunous  of  the  jndices  who  had  condanwl 
Oppianicus  bad  actually  received  a  laige  tern  ef 
money  for  distribution  among  bis  feUows,  the  k. 
lief  became  universal  that  Cloentias  ksd  by  the 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  convictioo  of  sa  in- 
nocent man.  Indignation  being  thai  stieDil;  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  moat  nneqnincally.  Ks 
opportonity  was  allowed  to  pan  of  inllirtiiig  caa- 
dign  punishment  aa  the  obooxioos  jndiras.  Jsaiai, 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  lapdly  to  eai- 
nence,  was  forced  by  the  popular  daaour  I*  Rlin 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  olhcn  <f 
those  concerned  were  diagiaced  by  the  eeason^uti 
the  Jmdiciitm  Jwiinnan  or  AUiaamm  JtHmm 
became  a  by-word  for  a  cormpt  and  miigklms 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  rndy  to  lake  sdna- 
■age  of  the  ontciy  thu  Cicero  himself,  Th»  is- 
sistiBg,  at  the  trial  of  Veira,  on  the  aeceauty  rf 
oblitentiDg  the  foul  stain  which  bad  thu  sslM 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts,  (h  Vtn.  set 
L  10,  IS— 61,  pro Oaedm.  10;  Pseodo-Ann.  ■ 
Verr.  act  i.  p.  141  ;  ScfaoL  Grawv.  p.  SSi,  li 
OiellL) 

Eight  years  aiWr  these  evmts,  m  B.  c  C<,  Q*- 
entins  waa  himself  accuaed  by  young  Oppiasiciiii 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  had  died  in  the  iaimal, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  vkick,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  successfoL  The  sustk 
was  conducted  by  T.  Acans  Pisaarensis;  ike  de- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  list 
praetor.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  from  Ihe  wktis  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  deiiveted  apea  lUs 
occasion,  fhnn  the  small  qaoe  devoted  to  the  nit 
tation  of  the  above  chargea,  and  from  the  Mapi 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  wen  np- 
ported,  that  comparatively  little  imponanee  m 
attached  to  them  by  the  pimecntor,  that  they  snt 
merely  employed  as  a  waMsibla  pretext  fer  bnsf- 
ing  CloentiuB  before  a  Roman  court,  and  tbsl  kit 
enemies  gnonded  their  hopes  of  sacce*  alMit 
entirely  upon  the  prejadise  which  was  knova  Is 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  accoant  af  the  Jadrim 
Janimmwii — a  prejudice  whidi  had  alnady  pnvei 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of  vsiims 
ofiencesk  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chirf 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  oprning  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  ha  keaieni 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  ijii  iiaaliiine 
connected  with  the  PKTioas  trial,  and  the  paaisk- 
menu  which  had  been  inflicted  en  the  gail<7 
judices.  Consequently,  the  greater  portioa  il  iW 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  fi"'^ 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  andieocc  nil 
regard  to  the  real  state  at  the  &cts,  ta  draw  s 
vivid  pictaie  of  the  lifo  and  crimes  et  the  eUx 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  ta  be  M* 
sten  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  "  iavetmii 
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'  inTidu"  which  had  taken  (oeh  deep  root  against 
hia  dicnt.     Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
niat,  be  dindes  the  aobject  into  t«ro  heads :  1.  The 
hmuiia  or  prejudice  which  prerailed.  2.  The  erimen 
or   apedfic  officncas  libelled;  but  while  fiTe-sixths 
of  the  plnuling  an  derated  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  Utter  is  diimisaed  shortly  and  oontemp- 
toonsly  as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.     A  eritiaU 
anmljsis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  apon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  mote  admitable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  expositinn  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
TolTed  and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward   simplicity  with 
which  cTery  circnnutanoe  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.     We  are  told 
(QointjL  iL  17.  §  21),  that  Cicero  baring  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
■pcead  a  mist  before  the  judioes ;  but  so  artfully 
axe  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
Terf  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  STidenoe,  to 
discoTcr  the  sn^icious  and  weak  points  of  the 
luuratire.     In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  ao- 
phjam  in  the  wasoning,  which  may  inTolre  impor- 
tant  consequences.      It  is  freely  confessed   that 
bribery  had  been  extensively  em|rioyed  at  the  trial 
of    Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentations 
candour  that  this  bribriy  must  hare  been  the  work 
either  of  Clnentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fiilly 
proved  that  the  ktter  had  tampered  with  Staienns, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
aaaodated  with  him;  and  then  the  condunon  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  sinoa  Oppiankns  was 
gnilty,  Cloentiua  must  haTe  been  innocent.     But 
another  oootinganey  is  carefiilly  kept  out  of  -riew, 
namely,  that  both  may  hare  been  guilty  cf  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  sutxsaful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itaelf^  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
br  Cicero  hhnself  a  few  yean  before.  (/»  Verr. 
Act.  i.  13.)     Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  Ubouied  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  merre ;  and  Acdus  did  not  foil  to  twit  him 
with  diis  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tios  most  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero's  highest 
cabrta.  (Comp.  QnintiL  zL  1.  i  61.)     [W.  R.] 
CLUI'MUSw   [CMBtuOaNaandCLoauui.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [CLovn],  a  Capuan 
conrtexin,  who  lired  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.     She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  aacntly  aopplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  food.     When  Capua  waa  taken,  B.  o.  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  bar  by 
a  spedal  decne  of  the  senate.    (Lir.  xxri  8S, 
84.)  [a  P.M.] 

CLU'VIUS,  the  nameof  aiiunily  ofCampanian 
•ligin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

1.  C.  Ciutrius  Saxula,  praetor  in  B.  c.  175« 
and  again  in  B.  c.  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (lir. 
xK.  2-2,  33,  xUi.  1.) 

2.  Sp.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  &  c.  172,  bad  Sar- 
diuia  as  his  province.    (Liv.  zlii.  9,  10.) 
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3l  C  CLOVim,  I«|ate  in  b.  c.  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paallus  m  Macedonia.  (Lir.  xUr.  iO.) 

i.  C  Cldvids,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cieem,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannins  Chaeraa  and  Q.  Fbrios,  about  a.  c  76. 
(Cic.  pro  Bote.  Com.  xir.  14 — 16.) 

5.  M.  Cluviiis,  a  wealthy  baiter  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  tenniL  In  B.C. 
51,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thermus,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Clurius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  rariooa  cities  and  indiridnals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cioero.  (Cic; 
ad  AU.  ■tL2,  ad  Fam.  ziiL  £6,  ad  AIL  xiiL  46, 
xir.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cldtivs,  made  consnl  sufiiectns  in  n.  a  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  n.  (x  45  was  appointed 
by  CaeHT  to  superintend  the  assignment  oi  lands 
in  Oallia  Cisalpine,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  AteUa.  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Clurias  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  fiuienl  oration  of  the  age  of  Angustns.  (Onlli, 
/aasr.  No.  4869.) 

The  annexed  ooin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caeaai,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Clurius. 
Its  obrerse  represeats  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
CaaaAR  Dk.  Tb*.;  iu  rerena  PaUas,  with  C. 
Cion  Paaxr. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Ruriw,  consul  suffectus  in  A.  n. 
45.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  1 ;  SueL  Ner.  21 ;  IMon 
Cass.  bdii.  14.)  Ha  was  goremor  of  Hispanin  in 
the  time  of  Oalha,  B.  a  69.  (Tac.  Hitt.  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Oalba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  he  appears  as  a  portiwn 
of  Vitellins.  Hilarius,  a  freedman  of  Vitellius 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to_  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
hinuelt  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro- 
rinoB.  (Tac  Hilt  ii.  6S.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
{Hitt.  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  doquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  df  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Clunua  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  14-)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Oalbo, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  20,  xiv.  2; 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  19.  i  6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  (KAiWiTl).  1-  A  daughter  of 
Ooeanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheufc 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  351, 607 ;  comp. Virg. 
Georg.  ir.  345 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ii.  68 ;  Hygin. 
Foi.  156.)  ^   ^    _^ 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
I  of  Phylocus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
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■other  of  Iphidu  and  Alciinede.  (Pua.  x.  29. 
I  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  S25;  SduA.  mlJpollcd.mi)d. 
i.  45, 230.)  Aceoiding  to  Heuod  {ap.Bmlatk.ad 
J/tm.  p.  1689 ;  oomp.  Or.  MtL  i.  766,  ir.  204), 
ihe  wu  tbe  mother  of  Phaaton  bj  HelkM,  and  ac- 
cording to  Apollodonu  (iii.  9.  i  2),  alio  of  Alalante 
by  Jaaiu. 

S.  A  leUtire  of  Menelani  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  ibe  was  earned  off  b; 
Puia.  (Horn. /^iiL  144;  DictTtCrat  LS,t.13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Tro]r,  when  the  booty  wai  dia- 
tribnted,  Clymow  was  giren  to  Aeamaa.  She  wai 
repteiented  aa  •  captiTe  by  Polygnotna  in  the 
IiMdw  of  Delphi.  (Pana.  x.  26.  t  1 ;  comp.  Or. 
Her.  ZTU.  267.)  There  are  WTenl  other  mythical 
pcnonage*  of  this  name.  (Horn.  /{.  zriiL  47  ; 
Hrgin.  fM.  71;  Apollod.  iiL  2.  $],&&;  Fkoa. 
x.'24.  8  3.)  (U  &] 

CLY'MENUS(KAJM<ra>).  1-  A  ton  of  Cardii 
in  Ciete^  who  i*  i^  to  have  come  to  Eli*  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Dencalion,  to  hare 
realond  the  Olympic  gamca,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  fiom  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  T.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  Ti  21.  §  6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneoa  or  Schoeuna,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argoa,  was  married  to  Epieaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  enteitaioed  an  nnnatmal  htre  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lired  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  areiige  her 
fiitherls  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  hendf 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  Urd,  and  Clymenns 
hung  himseIC  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
ParUien.  Brot  IS.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenoa, 
who  was  married  to  HinyiL  (Paoi.  iz.  87.  $  1, 
&e. ;  Apollod.  a  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  U.)  There 
are  sereral  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  F(A.  154 ;  Pans.  li.  35.  $  3  i  Ot.  Met  t. 
98 :  comp.  Althaka.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  ( KXifTayu^rrp" ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndarens  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandia,  and  Phllonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeaces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  6,  &e.)  For  the 
partieulan  of  the  stories  about  her  see  AoaHim- 
KON,  AnjisTRi;!,  Orbstx!).  [L.  S.] 

CLYTIE  (KXvrbi),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  liiog.  352 ;  Or.  Met  ir.  305 ; 
Pans.  X.  SO.  $  1 ;  Tieti.  ad  Lscofk.  421.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTIUS  (KX^iot).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  bther  of  Caletor  and  Prodeia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  eUers.  (Horn.  IL  iii.  147,  xt.  4 1 9 ;  Pansi 
X.  14.  f  %) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oecbalian  king  Eurytns,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  olhen  by 
Aeetes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Tradt.  355 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  an  sereial 
other  mythical  penonages  of  this  name.  (Pans.  li. 
17.  8  4)  Or.  Mel.  T.  140 ;  Apollod.  i.  6.  8  2 ; 
Vin.  Aen.  iz.  774,  z.  129,  825,  zi.  666.)   [Ii.&] 

CLYTUS  (KAvr^t),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
penonages.  (Hygin.  BA.  124,  170;  Or.  MeL 
T.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KA^ror),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 


CNEPH. 
totr  of  his  natire  dty.  The  two  pasaiges  of 
Athenaeos  (ziL  p.  540,  d.,  zir.  pi  655,  k.),  ia 
which  this  woric  is  quoted,  nrast  be  aasi^bled  ta 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAirref  in  the  Snt 
or  KAsfTM  in  the  second,  for  it  is  dear  dat 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  sad 
the  aame  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Diogeaes 
laartios  (L  35), — ral  o^r^t  ti  ^^nv,  en  tlfim- 
AsAqi  Urropei,  z.  r.  A., — Hen«gins  ptopoats,  with 
mnch  show  of  probahility,  the  sabstitatioa  af 
KAi^oi  Cor  oMt,  as  a  notice  of  Thaks  woald 
natmally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  MSetoa. 
It  does  not  appear  what  gnimd  then  is  fiw  the 
assertion  of  Vossius  (<fa  HiA.  Gmec  p.  91,  ed. 
Westeimann),  thatClytns  accompanied  Aleiiiidn 
on  his  ezpedition.  The  passage  in  Valerioa  Slan- 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (iz.  3,  caterm.  §  I ),  ^eaks 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kraqfla),  a  surname  of  Artcnas, 
derired  from  Cnageus,  a  I^eonjan,  who  aocanpa- 
nied  the  IMoacari  in  thdr  war  against  Aphidsa, 
and  was  nude  prisoner.  He  waa  sold  aa  a  dan^ 
and  carried  to  Crete,  wliere  be  aerred  in  the  tisa- 
ple  of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  tfaeooe  with 
a  priestess  of  tlte  goddess,  who  carried  her  slatas 
to  Sparta.    (Pans,  iii  18.  8  3.)  [L.S.] 

CNEMUS  (IMyiat),  the  ^lartan  h«fa  adiuni 
(nowipx")  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopemiesin 
war,  B.  c.  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacrwthas 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplitea  ;  but,'  aAcr 
laraging  the  iaboid,  was  obliged  to  retire  witinat 
redudug  it  to  sofamisuon.  C^emos  was  continued 
in  his  ofBoe  of  admiral  nezt  year,  thoogfa  the  rega- 
lar  tenn,  at  least  a  few  yean  subari^enily,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  bis  —— '-~* 
(&C.  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplitea  a^ 
to  eo-opemte  with  the  Amteaeiana,  who  wished  ta 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  rerolt  frosn  Athens.  He 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  tiie  Amhsadana  aad 
their  barbarian  allies,  inTaded  Acamania,  amd  p» 
netrated  to  Stratus,  die  chief  town  of  the  cwuitiy. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  wen  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  liw 
ezpedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Pdepesme- 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-opente  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  l^  Phorads 
with  s  fiir  smaller  number  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  diaaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompelescy  ef 
the  commanders,  the  Lacedaemmians  ant  oat 
Timoenles,  Bnsidas,  and  Lyeophran  to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refittiBg 
their  disabled  Tessels  and  obtaining  leinfiaiceBcats 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  ■•■ 
ermsed  to  seventy-fiTe,  while  Phomio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanden  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Nanpactus,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  oTentually  gabied  the  day,  aad 
recoTered,  trith  one  ezoeption,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  iiy  the  enemy.  Afitt 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidaa,  and  the  other  PsJopoaae- 
s'an  commanden  formed  the  desiga  of  sorpiisiag 
Peinaans,  and  would  probably  have  soccccded  ia 
their  attempt,  only  their  oonnge  feiled  them  st 
the  time  of  ezecntion,  and  they  sailed  to  Sabmis 
instead,  thenby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  of 
their  intention.  (Thoc.  ii  66,  80 — 93 ;  Diod.  zii. 
47,  ftc) 

CNEPH.    [CNvran.] 
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CNl'OIA  (Kntb),  a  mniuM  of  Aphndite, 
deri-vcd  finan  the  town  of  Cnidiu  in  Carin,  for 
whiek  Pnzilda  made  hi*  edabnied  atatoe  of  the 
goddeaa.  The  statue  of  Aphndite  known  by  the 
amme  of  the  Medicean  Venui,  ii  coniideied  by 
BBany  ctitiea  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Pkna.  i  1.  S  3 ;  Pl>n.  //.  M  zxxri.  5 ;  Lueian, 
^aaor.  18 ;  Hilt,  MfOol.  Bilderk.  p.  £7.)    [L.  S.] 

CNCKPIAS  (Knmiu),  of  Alomi,  an  officer 
'wbov  hanng  leen  nme  actire  wrrioe  under  Deme- 
trina  IL  and  Ant%onni  Doion,  waa  one  of  thoee 
•mpioyed  by  Agathodei  and  Soiibiua,  miniaten  of 
PtoldDy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  auperintend  the  pro- 
vinaa  of  aima  and  the  choice  and  ttaining  of  the 
tnopa  when  £^ypt  «■•  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiodnu  the  uicat  in  a.  c  219.  Cnopiai  ii  laid 
hjr  Polybins  to  ham  performed  the  dn^  entmated 
to  bint  with  alnlity  and  ml.  (t.  6»-65.)   (E.  K] 

CNOSSUS  (KnNr<rtfi),  the  anthor  of  a  work  on 
tlM  geography  of  Asia  (TMrypo^ucd  rqt  Avlas) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiaat  on  Apollonina  Rhodiua 
<ir.  263)l  The  name  is  perbapa  corrupted.  (Vase. 
Ifutor.  Grate,  f.  420,  ed.  Westeimann.)     [P.  S.] 

CNUPHIS  (Knw^),  an  Egyptian  dirinity,  w 
called  by  Stiaba(zvii.pb562);  while  other  wiilera, 
aaefa  as  Plotucii,  prafaaUy  more  in  confmnity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Kr4^).  Plutarch  (tU  Im.  «l  0$.  21)  ttatea,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contiibnted  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlM  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inluv- 
bitaats  of  Tbebaia,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
ditrinity,  bat  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
wkoa  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  woald 
lead  OS  to  the  belief;  that  the  inhalntaots  of  Tha- 
kida  worshipped  some  spiritual  dirinity  to  the  ex- 
chimoa  of  all  othen,  and  that  consequently  their 
iriigion  waa  of  a  purer  and  mora  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Bgyptiaas ;  but  we  know 
fram  other  sources,  that  in  Thefaais,  as  well  aa  in 
other  plaoea,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Hetod.  iL  69),  the  eagle  (Died.  L  87 ; 
Stmb.  zrii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
at  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
aerpcnt,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebins 
iPimp.  Bv.  i.  10),  the  hitter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodaa- 
man,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
Bciiptians  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  fbim 
of  a  serpenk  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  seipent  is  the  symbol,  that  gare  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  waa  a 
apiriutsl  dinnity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebins  (Praep.  E«.  iii  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  aJled  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (8i|;uaiip>dt)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  eom- 
plezion,  a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  piedueed  an  egg,  that  is,  the  worid,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whsm  the  Oraeks  called  Hephaestnik  Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  about  Cnapb  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  Tiewt  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  die  auuor  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaemon. 
(Jabkmsky,  Pmtk.  Atgfpl,  I  4.)  [L.  S.] 
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COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Oneeo-Ronmn  ja- 
liat,  who  seems  to  hare  lired  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  Taiioos  ways, 
as  Oobidas,  Cobidins,  &e.  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  "  de  Pro- 
cumtoribus  et  Defensibna"  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  tnusbted  into  Greek  and  ar- 
nuiged,  constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenins  and  first  pnbliihed 
in  the  third  uid  fifth  Tolumes  of  Meeimann's  The. 
sauius.  Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  am  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  dte  CoUdas.  (Ain/.  ed.  Heimbndi, 
i.  pp.  369,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  BatO.  (ed.  Fabiut.) 
iiL  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillos  and 
Stepfaanus,  contemponuies  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Norellae  ol 
Leo;  though  Nic  Comnenus  (/Vaeaof.  Mftag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  NoTellae  irf  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamot  {Ad  Nomocan.  Pkalii  m  Juil.  tl 
rodt.  BiU.  J»r.  Omoa,  p.  1 1 18.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  toe  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidins  (Cobidins,  Conridius,  &c) 
who  wrote  a  XtircJjm,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarea 
(Nolit.  Baiil.  g  27)  uiys,  that  Ant  Angnstinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript. Some  fngmenta  of  the  noanXtao  am 
praserred  in  the  appendix  to  the  Edoga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuiiea, 
and  was  published  fipom  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zacharioe  in  his  worii  entitled  Aneeidola. 
(Lips.  1848,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hid.  Jur. 
Graeeo-Rom.  p.  80;  Heimboch,  Aneedola,  i.  p. 
IxzTiii ;  Pohl,  ad  Snant.  NotU.  Banl.  p.  137,  n. 
(«);  Fabric.  BM.  Chraee.  xii.  p.  563.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KafacaAof),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  receired  Daedalus  on  his  £ght 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  array  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  othen,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
CocalnsL  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80;  Hygin.  Fab.  44; 
PauB.  Tii.  4.  8  S.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  in  A.  n.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceins,  but  CoD- 
oeianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hiit.  iL  46 ; 
Pint.  Oik.  16 ;  Suet.  Olh.  10,  DomU.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiuuily  which  ia 
first  mentioned  towards  the  hitter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
All  the  member!  of  this  fiunily  bore  the  cognomen 
Nbrvjl. 

COCCUS  (K^xxot),  an  Athenian  orator  or  die- 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidos  (*,  e.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  f  A^ 
■yoin  firnpumit).  A  passage  of  Qnintilian  (xii. 
1 0)  hss  been  thought  to  imply  that  Cocens  tired 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isociates  and  eren  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
oompoiatire  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORATIUS,  that  is,  Hontins  the 
"ooe^yed,"  a  hen  of  the  old  Roman  kys,  is  said 
to  hare  defended  the  SnUician  bridge  along  with 
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Sp.  Lutiiu  and  T.  Hemunini  against  the  vkok 
Etnuean  army  nnder  Ponena,  while  the  RomaAi 
broke  do<m  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  wu  nearly  finiahed,  Hontiiu  sent  back  hia 
two  comptuiioni,  and  withitood  alone  the  atladif 
of  the  foe,  till  the  cnuh  of  the  falling  timbera  and 
the  ahouta  of  the  Romana  announced  that  the 
bridge  waa  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  ikther 
Tiberinua  to  take  him  and  bis  aims  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  airows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  stntae  to  his 
honour,  whidi  was  plaeed  in  the  oomitinm,  and 
•Ikiwed  him  as  mncfa  land  as  he  ooaU  phmgfa  round 
in  one  day.  The  citisens,  too,  when  the  £unine 
was  raging,  deprired  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  baruspices,  who  )iad  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  enrions  of  the 
glory  of  Ronie,  caused  it  to  be  plaeed  on  a  lower 
■spot,  where  the  aan  nerer  shone  upon  iL  But 
their  treaeheiy  was  disoorered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vnlcanal  aboTe  the  Comitinm,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  reliOed 
by  A.  Oellius  (ir.  5),  and  ezpUins  the  bet  why 
wme  writen  ^rak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  othm  in  the  VukanaL  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  {H.ff.  xzzir.  5.  s.  1 1) 
—ta  irtefWigable  ptoof  of  the  truth  of  the  story  I 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Homtius,  and  alinoat  all 
Roman  writera  tell  us, 

**How  well  Hontius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brare  days  of  old." 
(Lir.  it  10 ;  Dionys.  T.  24,  25 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2. 
8  1 ;  Flor.  L  10 ;  Aanl  Vict.  dtVir.  10.11;  Plat 
Poplie.  16  i  Senec  Sp.  120,  fte.) 

Polybins  rehites  (ri.  iS)  the  legend  dilferently. 
According  to  his  description,  Homlins  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  rirer.  Mr. 
Maeauley  obserres  It^f  ofAnaml  Some,  f.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Li*y  has 
tranamitted  to  us  was  prefemd  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hon- 
tius alone,  may  hare  been  the  fiiToante  of  the 
Horatian  house.    (Compare  Niebnhr,  L  jk.  543.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  beats  on  it  the  name 
»f  Coclea,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Hontian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallaa,  the 
revene  the  Dioscuri  A  bcaimils  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cam.  Ttunuf. 
Avo.  OsR.  Dac  p.  P.  Rnr.,  that  is,  Imptralot 
Ca—ar  Tngiamt  ArtjfuUnt  QtrmmHam  Daeitm 
Paltr  Patriae  mUtmi,  was  struck  in  the  time  cf 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  QEOTtOIUS,  snmamed  CURO- 
PALATES  (reslpYWt  Kadvot  i  KifMraMEnn), 
a  Oteek  compiler,  irira  held  the  oOca  of  amfn- 
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Uia^  Died  during  the  latter  period  cf  He  Byma- 
tine  empire,  and  died  probably  after  tks  caafstat 
of  Conatantinople  in  1453>  He  has  ceafU  t«« 
worka,  which,  althoogh  written  in  SHit  ka^ 
harous  Greek,  are  of  oonsideiBUe  impsitsaR,  isa* 
much  as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  Tsriaaa  faUc 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  adjainiakatin  «f 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  sntiqmtiss  of  Cia' 
slantinople.  The  principal  weeks  fins  wU 
Codinus  has  taken  hu  aoeoonia,  and  iriiich  hs  ksi 
copied  in  many  mstaoees  to  a  -"«'■**•»"■  czlest, 
are  thoee  of  Uesychfais  Mileaiw,  Glycaa,  Jabss  Pat- 
luz,  the  Chranicon  Alenadrinnm,Ac;  hia  steaBsli 
of  the  statuea  and  fanildii^  of  Caaataatiasfir  sn 
chiefly  taken  ham  Phutimtns,  Joanna  Lida 
of  Philadalphia,  and  from  the  Antiqiitias  af  Caa- 
stantinople,  written  by  an  anonjisottB  aalkor.wW 
in  hia  turn  baa  plundered  Theodona  Uctar,  Pafis, 
Eusebius,  Soctalea,  Maroellus  Lector,  end  edaoi. 
The  works  of  Codinna  are— I.  Of^  nftftam- 
A<a<r  Toi!  noAariwv  Kanrvnutwave^tat  ii  w 
iffudm'  -Hie  itaydw  *EjneM*ias,  "  Da  OCdrii- 
bus  PaUtii  ConstantinopoUtaai  et  da  OBois 
Magnaa  Eedesiae.''  Editieoa:  I.  by  NsUaa 
Agmooina,  I5S8 ;  2.  the  aame  reprinted  by  Jassf^ 
who  waa  also  the  editor  of  the  first  editioa^  M  ftr 
soise  foolish  oetiTa  adopted  that  iiaiiis.w, 
Both  these  editiona  an  of  little  vaha ;  the  edha^ 
a  man  of  gnat  Tanitr  and  eqaiTeal  leniM, 
had  catdessly  pemaad  bad  MS&,  sad  thaajk 
he  waa  awan  of  all  tha  eriets  and  aagBptw  ■ 
had  eemmitted  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  ast  ab 
the  ttmble  to  eorrcct  them  when  the  pahlic  csa- 
Junius  eonibeadad  ihii 


salty  leqnired  a  aeoond. 
woric  irith  another  of  the 
antiquitiea  of  Constantinaplau 


BBikar  aaiki 
S.  By  Otmtm, 


Ingnisladt,  1620:  the  editor  penaad  geod  MSSL 
Ided  a  Lati 


with  hia  usual  care,  and  add 
and  an  excellent  eommeniary ;  sliD  this  sdilim  il 
not  without  aereral  deCeets,  anes  the  sdiur  dK 
not  understand  the  meaning  ef  aaay  larhaam 
words  empkiycd  by  Codinus,  and  af  whiA  Iht 
glossary  of  Meursins  likewise  gi««s  sitherai» 
perfect  account  or  nam  at  aU.  4.  ByOaar,hi>^ 
1648,ibl^  in  the  Paria  eoUectioB  of  the  Bj^daa 
Ooar  reriaed  both  the  text  and  the  liasilslii 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Oietsetas,  whkk  ks 
eoneetedin  many  paaagas,  and  to  which  hs  sM 
his  own  obserratioasL  &  By  Inuuaael  BiUai; 
Bonn,  1839,  Sto,  in  tha  Boon  cslleciiia  if  tki 
Bysantinafc  This  is  a  revised  reprint  af  the  hn 
edition ;  the  editor  givaa  so  prefeoa.  This  «^ 
of  Codinus,  allhoi^  bat  a  dry  catakfsOi^ 
gnat  importance  fi»  tha  ■ndasModiag  af  Bjtm- 
tine  history,  ainee  it  ezphuas  the  uuatisai  dd 
and  efrltaiastlMl  titles  and  effieas  sf  ifcs  hw 
Grades,  as  the  •  Netitas  D^nitataa' dsafcrAa 

earlier  psfiod  of  the  raatfin  anmiia. 

II.  n«fMi«aXai  ia  T^t  Htkea  vs*  xH* 
weft  TMr  saiyiaw  Kaieiiiaaiif— »l^m«i  "I*' 
catptacz  Libra  Chronioe  de  Origiaibaa  Cast«» 
nopolitanis."  Editiona:  1.  By  Oaaags  Dm^ 
1596,  8v«b,  the  Oraek  text  with  a  Um  «m^ 
thm.  Z  The  aame,  with  notaa  by  Joha  Ifaani^ 
1609,  8va  3.  By  Petras  Lambecias,  Paris,  IM 
fiiL,  in  tha  Puis  eoUectioa,  and  afttrasidi  le- 
printed  in  the  Venice  toUertien  sf  the  Bfaaaasa 
lambeek,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  panaed  tks  M 
MSa  in  Fmnea,  revised  the  ust,  sad  addsis 
new  latin  tiansiation  and  aa  extMiata 
tary ;  he  dedicated  his  work  la  the  < 
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Cbrdlnal  Fnneetco  Buiwrini.  Thii  work  begiin 
^irith  an  Mcomit  of  the  origin  of  Conttantinopla 
( BTaantinin) ;  after  thii  the  author  treat*  in  dif- 
fcrent  ehapten  on  the  tixe  and  sitaation  of  that 
city;  on  the  prorince  of  Adiabene(I);  on  the 
statnea,  public  building*  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  labiecta,  in  an  extenuva  chapter;  on  the 
chnieh  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finithe*  with 
a  ahoct  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid 
<i<nni  to  the  eonqnett  of  Conatantuiople  by  the 
Twka.  If  Codinu  wrote  thii  Utter  fiiet  himielf, 
ke  died  of  eonne  after  liiS  i  but  the  eingnhr 
eUgraaaioo  recpecting  the  pcoTinoe  of  Adiabene  ii 
of  itaelf  a  ufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
baa  made  aome  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Cadino*  is  likewise  of  great  interesL  The  stadent, 
howawil,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
qoainted  with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqni- 
tica  of  Coaslantinople,  should  b^gin  with  Petrus 
OyUiai^  **  Antiqoitatea  Conslantinopolitanae,"  of 
wkidl  •  Tarf  good  English  tianshition  was  pub- 
liahed  by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  Bto.,  to  which 
ia  added  a  "  Deaciiptioo  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
■spk  aa  it  atoed  in  the  leign  of  Arcadiu*  and 
HoBoriaa**  (tranalated  from  "  Notitia  Utrinsque 
Imperii"),  wiih  the  notes  of  Pancirahk  After 
thia  the  atodent  will  pcrnae  with  profit  Dn  Canga'a 
eeiebntled  woik,  **  Conatantinopolis  Christiana," 
when  b«  will  6iid  namerous  obsenratiaos  re&iring 
to  Codiniuk 

III.  A  Giaek  bansktion  of  "  Misaa  Set!  Ore- 
gani,  piqiae,**  fiiat  pabliahed  by  Morellns,  Paris, 
IA9A,  Sro,  and  alsa  contained  in  the  second 
TaianM  of  '  Kbl.  Patmm  Max." 

(I^mbeoBS,  Vita  Cbrftn,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
diiuu*  Aatiqaitiaa  of  Coaatantinopla ;  Fabric.  Biii. 
Gntt.  zii.  fir,  *c>  [W.  P.j 

CODOMANNUa    [DAKUva  III.] 

CODON.  Snaies  (l^otiL  BatU.  %  27)  states, 
tfast*  portions  of  the  Panititla  of  Codon,  copied  boa 
m  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  libiaiy  of  Ant. 
Angnstinns.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentaton,  explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
fidandee  ia  one  titla  of  the  anthoriaed  coUeMions 
■f  dvil  law  by  samnaiiaa  of  parallel  passages  in 
otkcr  titlea.  (Heimbaeh,  Amtedala,  i.  p.  xriii.) 
SeTcral  books  of  Paratitbi  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  rarious  libnuiesL  ^Pohl,  ad  Shot 
rm.  NaO.  BatiL  p.  101,  n.  i(.)  Pafhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitioaa  nam*  assmnad  by  soaw  oommantator  on 
tha  Coda  of  Jnstiniaii,  ibr  such  namea  wen  com- 
mon among  the  Oraeeo-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Bnantiaphanea  i*  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(pmbab^  Photius)  of  a  treatise  rtpt  irayriB^arir 
(■ppaRot  legal  inconsbtendes).  So  the  Pantitb 
af  Tipndtns  an  periiap*  the  woA  of  aa  aothor  who 
took  the  naiH  Tipndtn*(TiaeAmTo»)  from  exphun* 
ing  what  (rQ  the  law  is,  and  when  it  is  to  be  fnind 
(hnS  asTnu);  thoogh  Hdmbaoh  {Jmedeta,  L  pi 
920)  refcn  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  BAnniTi  we  hare  mentirattd  a  nmilar  con- 
jectnn  of  Soam;  but  Haimbaeh  {L  e.)  thinks,  that 
B^hius  t*  a  men  ftbrication  of  Nic  Conmanu* 
Papadraoli,  which  ha  was  induced  to  haiard  udder 
coTcr  of  tba  Usa  leading  Bo^iav  for  *a<iav  in  a 
passage  of  tba  Baailica  nrferring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
iBatS.  nl  p.  7«7.)  {J.  T.  G.] 

CODRA'TUS  (KUftTt),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  oiartyr,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
thiid  century  mer  Christ.  His  pannta,  who  wan 
Chriatiaii*  and  perwn*  of  rank  and  wtalth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
np,  he  ^iplied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
dearouring  to  convert  his  fellow-citixeos  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jaaon,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  then  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Jela  Samctomm,  Mart.  voL  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  1 0th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Jcia  Samel,  L  e.;  Mtaohg.  Oraas.  voL  iii.  p.  II ; 
Biovins,  tfomemialor  Scmdonm  Pnfetimu  Mtdi- 
contm;  Carptovios,  De  Madidt  ab  Eedttia  pro 
SaiKtu  kiltilu.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (KiiSpof),  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  B.  c:  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  omde,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Co^s  wns  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
countiy.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
stniagie.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilitiea,  and  returned  booM.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kiosly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  arcoon  for 
lUa  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  paints  which  justify  the  be- 
lief that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
aroae  among  his  sons  about  the  aucoeuion,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportnni^ 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  hu 
power  as  tney  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  wbidi 
that  of  a  responsible  arehon  was  institniad.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  aa  ardion,  and  hi* 
bnthen  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  when  tbajr 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  ooloniea,  (Hand.  r. 
76 ;  Lycnrg.  a.  iMcr.  20 ;  VelL  Pat  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  ftc. ;  PansL  It.  fi.  S  ^  vii.  2;  Strabi  xiv.  p. 
633,  ftc.)  [L.  Sl] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  oootempoiary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  (or  his  vanity,  {EiBUg. 
viL  22,  X.  10.)  According  to  Servius,  Codius  had 
been  mentiDned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies 
Weiehert  {PaO.  lOL  He/if.  p.  407)  oonjeetuna, 
that  this  Codms  is  the  same  aa  the  Jarbitaa,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(B/ml.  L  19.  Ifi)  i  whereas  Beigk  believes,  that 
Codms  in  Viigil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Coniifirins.  (CSiurieaf 
ilfaanBH,  v(d.  i.  p.  27&)  Juvenal  (i.  I )  also  speaka 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordns),  who  wrete  a  tngedy 
I'  Theseus."  But  it  is  generaUy  believed,  that  iu 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitioaa 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poet* 
to  those  poetasten  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  thdr  productions  to  then.  [L.  8.] 

COELESTI'NUS,  a  Campaniaa  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifodus  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rom*  on  th*  10th  of  S^tember,  a.  d. 
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423,  and  retained  this  dignity  imtil  his  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  43*2.  He  mi  dittingnithed  by 
the  actinty  whidi  he  displayed  in  •econding  the 
exertion*  of  Cyril  for  procnting  the  depoeilion  of 
Neetorioi  and  the  condemnatian  of  hi*  doctrine*  at 
the  council  of  Epheaua  in  431,  and  by  the  eanwat- 
nru  with  which  he  ttrora  to  root  out  the  Semi- 

felagianinn  of  Cas*ianu*  [CAsaiANna]  from  Oaol, 
taly,  and  Britain.  We  most  not  omit  to  obaerre, 
that  during  thii  pontificate  the  juriadicUon  of  the 
Roman  >ee  wa*  formally  diaowned  by  the  deigy  of 
Africa,  who  leiiued  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
tranunarine  ecele*ia*tic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceeding* or  alter  the  decree*  of  their  aynod*.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladiu*,  the  firat  bi*hop  of 
Scothind,  which  probably  mean*  Iceland,  wa*  con- 
•eciated  by  Coelestinu*. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Codestinn*  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importanoe  by  the  students  of  church  hutory. 
The  whole  series  is  giren  in  the  **  Epistolae  Pon- 
tifieum  Romanorum,"  published  by  Cooatant, 
Paris,  fbl.  17-21  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051—1228),  in  the 
great  woric  of  Oalland  (rol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collection*  of  council*.  [  W-  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  a**ociate,  and  par- 
ti*an  of  Pelagina,  who*e  follower*  were  hence 
termed  indifierently  Ptiagiiuu  ot  CotUalicau,  i*  b»- 
lieved  from  an  expre**ion  used  by  Prosper  to  hare 
been  bom  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Irehuid  or  of  Soothnd. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (entttto- 
tiala  xhoUuliau),  but  in  eariy  life,  in  consequence 
perhap*  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
m  A.  D.  409  accompanied  Pebgiua  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  *oon  excited  the  nupicion*  of  the  reetle** 
ecclciiastic*  of  that  province,  and  wa*  impeached 
of  here*y  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence i  but,  feeling  probably  that  aucce**  wa*  hope- 
le**  before  nich  a  judge,  r^ained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  ferther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Epheoi*,  when  he  wa*  ru*ed  to  the  tank  of 
presbyter,  and  po**ed  five  year*  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Conatantinople,  but  being  ipeedily  driven  ont 
of  that  city  by  Atticu*,  the  enemy  and  mpphnter 
of  Cbryuxtom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  hi*  whole  case  before  Za*imua,  tlie  *ucces*ar 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegation*  of  hi* 
enemie*  *houId  be  fiiiriy  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  praaented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  feith.  After  a  full  and  formal  heai^ 
ing  before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
predpitatian  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  wa* 
nveraed,  and  Coeleatiu*  w«a  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
preUtcs,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceeding*  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Angualin  obtained 
ftom  Honoriu*  an  edict,  pnbliihed  on  the  30th  of 
April,418,  biuii*hing  Coeleetin*,  Pelagiu*,  and  their 
foUoweri,  from  Rome  and  fivm  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominion*.  Notwith*tanding  the*e  etrong 
meaauiM,  it  would  appear  that  Coeleatiu*  contrived 
to  keep  hi*  ground,  for  *imilar  denunciation*  were 
i**ued  by  Conttantins  (481)  and  Pope  CoeleitiDu*, 
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and  abont  429  we  find  him  expdled  bam  ( 
tinople  by  a  predamation  of  TheodoaiBa, 
in  compUance  with  the  »nBritari<iB*  cf 
Mercator.  [MBBcaroK.]  Codestina  ia  ■ 
in  the  Act*  of  the  Coanesl  of  Reaoe  hcU  ia  43*, 
but  from  that  time  hi*  name  di«appeaas  fiom  ecds- 
siastical  histoy,  and  the  dose  of  his  life  ia  nnkaoBrK 

Coeteatius  was  younger  than  Pelagiaa,  aad  ^ 
pean  to  have  paa*e**ed  ■  more  bold,  enthaaaatic, 
and  enterpriaing  tcmpecameat  than  hi*  na*(er,iad 
to  have  di^dayed  more  seal  aad  eoeigy  m  the 
propagation  and  defence  cf  their  pecnHar  tcact*, 
while  he  at  the  aame  time,  with  grest  aeotene**. 
verbal  aubtlety,  and  dialectic  akill,  aa^ght  to 
e*tabli*h  these  piinci]de*  by  metafhyaical  and  a 
priori  reaaoning,  mther  than  by  iadnctioB  fatal  the 
obaervad  habit*  of  mankind.  [Aoauaimui; 
Pblaoii;*;  Zoumds.] 

While  *tiU  a  young  man,  beiote  he  had  aa- 
bisced  the  view*  of  Pelagia*,  Coeleatia*  iiaa|i*iii 
in  hi*  monaatery  three  £jpidalaf  on  nonl  labiect^ 
addreaaed  to  hi*  parenta.  Theae  wen  foUomed  hj 
Cimtm  Tradwxm  Peeaiti,  on  the  origiB,  |iiaya|^ 
tion,  and  tian*mi**ion  of  sin,  pnbUahed,  appamdy, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pdagin*  oai  the  B**Ba*ia. 
Augu*tin,  in  hi*  D»  Ptrfecliom  JiaMat,  itfBm 
to  a  work  which  he  bdievea  to  have  pnceeded 
from  Coeleatiu*,  entitled,  it  would  seeai,  D^m- 
tiima,  or  perhap*  Baiioamatiomtt,  contaiaaag  aix- 
teen  pnpoaition*  to  prove  that  man  may  be  withoat 
*in.  The  LiieOai  Fida,  or  CoafeasioBi  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosiran*,  i*  known  to  a*  6aaa  the 
treatise  of  Angnatin,  Dt  Ptccalo  Or^imaH,  aiA  af 
which  Gamier  ha*  e**ayed  to  extract  the  anginal 
document  in  it*  perfect  form,  finally,  Angnstia, 
D»  gtttJM  Palautimi  (13, 14^  qnotea  fiiuoa  aeTCul 
chapten  of  a  piece  by  Codeatms,  withoat,  bosrevo; 
giving  it  a  name.  After  hi*  boaiahmeait  fraaa 
Rome,  he  addreaaed  Epistles  to  hia  adhennts ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  feona  CnasHati- 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Nestorins,  winae  np)y  i*  alii 
extant. 

Of  the  above  composition*  none  exi*t  in  an 
entire  *hape;  but,  a  conaiderable  porlioD,  if  aat  the 
whole,  of  the  AataonaafHMM  and  the  iiMta*  ^yk< 
aa  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  tbanfiiaa 
of  Anguatin. 

For  the  be*t  account  of  the  life  aad  the  matt 
complete  collection  of  the  faagmenta  of  Corleatias 
we  an  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Oamier,  ia  the  di» 
aertation*  prefixed  to  hi*  edition  of  the  wock*  (f 
Mariu*  Mercator,  Paris,  fel.  1673.         [W.R.] 

COELIOHONTA'NU&  [CAUMMamaica.] 

COE'LIUS.    [CABUim.] 

COENUS  (Koupof),  a  son  of  Pdemocnloa  aad 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  wai  on*  of  the  ahieai 
and  moat  feitliful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Qnat 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  antomn  of  a.  & 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  thass 
of  his  soldien  who  had  been  recently  mairiad,  ts 
Ifaoedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  arith  thdr 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  m  the  eoanaadeis 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  apriag  af 
thd  year  following,  Coenua  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Ootdiam. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexanderla 
and  diatinguiahed  himaelf  on  varioo* 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Uyphs- 
■i*,  and  wa*  anxiou*  to  pn*h  hi*  ooaqaeata  (tiil 
further,  Coenn*  wa*  the  fint  who  had  the  boUncoi 
strongly  to  uige  the  iteoessity  of  (etamiaf,  aad 
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tke  king  wu  obliged  to  folloir  hi>  adrica.  But  r 
tkort  time  aftennrds,  when  the  Maoedonimn  army 
had  aetnaliy  canunenced  iti  ntniii,  Coenns  died  of 
an  illne**.  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
•ptendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  hia  death, 
hot  is  lepofted  to  hare  laid,  that  Coenni  had 
«;ged  the  neoeauty  of  retaining  w  itronsly,  a>  if 
he  alane  had  been  deatincd  to  aee  hi*  nati**  coon- 
trr  again.  (Airian,  ^aoi.  i,  6,  14,  24,  29,  ir. 
.le-18,  27,  T.  16,  17,  21,  27,  tL  2-4;  Cnnioi, 
ii.  10,  iii.  9,  ir.  IS,  16,  t.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  TiiL  1,  10, 
12,  14,  is.  3 ;  IMod.  zrii  A7,  61.)  [L.  &] 

COERATADAS  {KoiparOas),  aTheban,  com- 
manded aome  Boeotian  force*  under  Clcarchnt,  the 
Spartan  haimoat  at  Braantinm,  when  that  phee 
waa  besieged  by  the  Athenian*  in  iLa  408.  When 
Clcarchn*  cnaaed  orer  to  A*ia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabasna,  and  to  collect  force*,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  ganiion  to  Helixna,  a  Meaarian, 
and  CoeiBtada*,  who  were  *oon  after  compuled  to 
•arrmder  themaelre*  a*  priaonert  when  certain 
partiea  witkin  the  town  had  opened  the  gate*  to 
Aldbiadea.  [CLUkRCHUti.]  They  were  aent  to 
Athena,  bnt  daring  the  diaemfaaifcation  at  the 
Peimeena,  Coeratada*  coatriTcd  to  e*aq>e  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  hi*  way  in  aafety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  Sett.  i.  &  f|  15—2-2 ;  Diod.  ziii.  67;  PlnL 
Ale.  SI .)  In  a.  c.  400,  whan  the  Cyrean  Oreek* 
had  airired  at  ByBmtnim,  Coeiatadaa,  who  wa* 
gmng  aboat  in  ***wh  of  employment  a*  a  general, 
pcevaiied  on  them  to  ehooae  him  a*  their  com- 
mander, pnnuiaing  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
azpedition  of  mnch  profit,  and  to  aupply  them 
plentifolly  with  prariiion*.  It  waa  howeTer  al- 
most immediately  diaeoTpred  that  he  had  no  mean* 
of  *upparting  them  for  even  a  aingle  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  acooriingly  to  relinqniah  hi*  command. 
(Xco.  .^aoi.  TiL  1.  S§  33—41.)  [E.  E] 

COES  {KJun),  «f  Mytilene,  attended  Daiein* 
Hyataavia  in  hi*  Scythian  expedition  (*oe  Clinton, 
^  /A  li.  p.  313)  M  oanmander  of  the  Mytile- 
nafana.  and  di**mided  the  king  &om  breaking  up 
hi*  bridge  ol  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  *o  cutting 
off  hia  own  retreat.  For  thi*  good  couniel  he  wa* 
lewardcd  by  Dareio*  on  hi*  retnm  with  the  ty- 
lannT  of  Mytilene.  In  B.&  501,  when  the  Ionian* 
had  lieeD  inatigated  to  rerolt  by  Ariatagoru,  Cos*, 
with  aeretal  rf  the  other  tyrant*,  wa*  aeized  by 
latragoraa  at  Myua,  where  the  Peitian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxo*  wa*  lying.  They 
were  deiiTered  up  to  the  people  of  their  aereral 
dtiea,  and  mn«t  rf  them  wen  allowed  to  go  nnin- 
jaied  into  exile ;  but  Coei,  on  the  contrary,  wa* 
■taoed  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaaan*.  (Heivd.  ir, 
97,T.  II,  37,Sa)  [B.E.] 

COIiAENIS  (KoAaiFit),  a  ramame  oi:  Artemi* 
in  the  Attic  dono*  of  Myrrhinn*,  wa*  derired 
ftma  a  mythical  king,  Cnhenu*,  who  wa*  beliered 
to  have  reigiied  eren  before  the  time  of  Cecrap*. 
(Paiia.i.SI.  $a)  [US.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KaAd(tfi),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythiana,  a  aon  of  Targitan*, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
afaoat  1000  year*  prerion*  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareina  into  ScTtiua,  (Herod,  ir.  6,  &c ;  Val. 
FlacG.  tL  48.)     '  [L.  8.] 

COLCHAS  or  CCLICH  AS  (K^Axoi,  KoAlxar), 
•  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  orer  twenty- 
eight  dtw*,  and  {iuniahed  anpplie*  of  tioopa  to 
Sapio  "g**"*^  Mago  and  Haadrnbal  in  a.  c.  206. 
(Pol.  si.  20 ;  liir.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  Ar  hi* 
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aerrieei,  the  Roman*  increaaed  hi*  dominion*  (PoL 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  &  c  197  he  rerolted,  and  drew 
away  aerenteen  town*  fiom  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  apread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  wa*  eventually  anppreaaed  by  M.  Porciua  Cato, 
Q.  Minnciua  Themni,  and  Tariona  other  com- 
mander*, in  B.  a  195.  (Lir.  xzxiiL  21,  26,  44, 
xzztT.  8—21.)  [E.  £.] 

CCKLIAS  (KwAidt),  a  anmame  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  atatue  on  the  Attic  promontoiy  of  Colia*. 
(Pau*.  i.  1.  $  4 ;  oomp.  Herod,  nil  96 ;  SchoL  ad 
Aridofi.  Nub.  56.)  Stmbo  (ix.  p.  398)  phicea  a 
■anetnary  of  Aphrodite  Colia*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlyatu*.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  aon 
of  Egeriua,  who  waa  the  aon  of  Aruna,  the  brother 
of  Tarqainio*  Pri*cii(.  When  the  town  of  ColUtia 
wa*  taken  by  Tarquiuio*  Priacna,  Egerin*  wa*  Irft 
in  command  of  the  phue  (Lir.  i.  38),  and  there 
hi*  ion  aI*o  reaided,  whence  he  reoeired  the  aup- 
name  of  Collatinua.  Ha  waa  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  waa  the  rape  of  tha  latter  by  hia  oonain. 
Sex.  Tarquiniua,  tnat  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquiniua  Superbua,  and  the  establiahment  of  the 
republic,  a  c  509.  ColUtinna  and  L.  Juniua 
Bnitua  were  the  firat  conaula ;  bnt  aa  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquina,  CoUatinna  waa  paraoaded  by  hi* 
coUeagua  and  the  other  noblea  to  leaign  hia  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  hi* 
property  to  Larinium,  and  P.  Valeria*  Poplicofat 
wa*  elected  in  hi*  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2 1 
Dionya.  ir.  64,  &c;  Dion  Ca*«.  fhig.  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cie.  d»  Hep.  il  2.5,  d*  Qf.  iil  10.) 

COLLE'QA,  POMPEIUS,  conaul  with  Come- 
liu*  Pri*cn*,  A.  o.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricob 
died.   (Tac.  ^;r.  44.) 

COLLUTHUS  (KoAAoufef).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  *eem*  neariy  to  hare  agreed  in  hi*  opinion* 
with  the  Manichaean*.  He  wa*  a  preabyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  waa  depoaed  by  tha  coudcU  of 
Alexandria  (a.  o.  324),  and  died  before  A.  D.  340. 
Hia  aect  laated  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophyaite  aect,  who  lired 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragmenta  of  hi*  writing* 
are  preaerred  in  the  acta  of  the  great  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  649.  (Fabric;  BiU.  Urate,  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harlea.)  [P.  S.] 

COLCTES  (KoAatnif),  of  Lampaacua,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurua,  and  one  of  the  mo*t  famoua  of  hi* 
di*ciple*,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  "  That  it  wa*  im- 
po**ible  even  to  lire  according  to  the  doctrine*  of 
the  other  philooophers"  (Sri  meri  rd  rcSr  d^Aar 
^i\oai^m  Mffiara  aiii  (fir  ioTir).  It  wa*  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refotation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  work*,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  "  That  it  i*  impo**ible  even  to  live 
pleaaantly  according  to  Epicum*,**  and  a  work 
entitled  "  Again*t  Colotes."  (Plat.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  woric*  *tand  in  the  edition* 
in  thia  order,  which  (hould  be  reveraed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plntareh,  that  Colote*  waa  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attack*  upon  Socmtea,  and  other  great  phi- 
lonphen.  Hews*  a  great  favourite  with  Epicuru*, 
who  naed,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KaAwrd^ot  and  Ko^mripiot,  It  ia  alao  related 
hf  Plutarch,  that  Colotea,  after  hearing  Epicnru* 
diaconne  on  the  nature  of  thinga,  fell  on  hi*  knees 
beibre  him,  and  beaought  him  to  give  him  inctrao- 
tion.    He  held,  that  it  i«  onwoitiiy  of  tha  tmtlt> 
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fulnen  of  a  pkilotopher  to  nw  fiible*  in  hb  toKh- 
iog,  a  notion  whien  Cieen  oppoM*.  (Da  K^mb. 
▼i.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Maeroh.  m  Somm.  Saip.  L  2.) 
Some  fragment*  of  annther  worii  of  Colotei,  againit 
the  Lj/tit  of  Pbto,  hare  been  neentlj'  dueorered 
at  Hereiilaneam.  [P.  S.} 

COLO'TES  (KoAatnii}.  1.  A  aealptor  from 
the  iiland  of  Para,  who  aMi>ted  Phidiai  in  exe- 
cuting the  eolomu  of  Zeu  at  Oljmpia,  and  left 
•eretal  beaatifiil  wotki,  principally  in  gold  and 
iTory,  in  Elii,  where  he  Menu  to  hare  Urad  in 
huiitiiment  He  appean  to  bebng  to  OL  84,  Ac 
(b.  c.  m),  and  i«  praiied  for  hit  *tatne«  of  philo- 
•ophen.  (Strab.  tUI  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  M  zzxiv. 
19,  xxxr.  M  i  Pan*,  t.  20.  g  1 ;  EntUth.  ad  IL 
a  603 ;  Boekh,  Corp.  Iiacr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  eonteraporarf  of  Timanthei,  ii.c. 
896,  mentioned  by  QointiUan  {&.  13).    [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.JU'NIU5  MODKRATUS, 
i*  known  to  us  a*  the  meet  rolDminon*  and  impoi^ 
tant  of  all  the  Roman  writen  upon  nual  aflEtin. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  bis  personal  history  are  derired  exclo- 
tiYely  from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.  We  thus  lean,  that  he 
was  a  natire  of  Cadu  (z.  185) ;  and  since  he  &«- 
qoently  quotes  Virgil,  nomee  ComeSas  Celsu*  (i. 
1.  f  14,  iiL  1?:  S  4,  &c.),  and  Seneca  (iiL  3.  g  3), 
a*  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himsdf  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  rider  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  be 
must  hare  flourished  during  the  eariy  part  of  the 
.  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  Tinted  Syria  and  Cilicia  (it  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  hare  been  his  ordinary 
icsidenee  (Praeil  20)  ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Cknbatmm  (iii.  S.  §  S,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etmria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  ftom  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  bnried  in  that  city.  His 
preat  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agncnltnre 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  torn,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinns,  and  divided  into 
twelve  book*.  The  first  contains  genera]  instmc- 
tions  for  the  choice  of  a  iisrm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  hbouiara,  and  the  gene- 
ral amngement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
np  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  ait ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  nsses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  aad  dogs;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  ou  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  daetylio  hexameters,  treat*  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics  (comp. 
Virg.  amy.  iv.)  j  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
U>e  duties  of  a  villicns,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
diBerent  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
•najanous  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
r^SL?  rtdAe  twelfth  winds  up  L  whole  with 
•  »«ies  of  reeeipu  for   manufiwturing  different 
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kindi  of  wine,  and  for'  pickling  and  picaefnsy 
vegetaUea  aadCmila. 

In  addition  ta  the  above,  we  bave  aae  basic 
**  De  Arboribos,"  which  is  of  omuoderafalc  valw, 
sinoe  it  contains  extracts  from  aacieiit  aatbitities 
now  lost,  and  throws  orach  light  on  the  fifth  baak 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  andcr  a  voy 
oorrapt  focm  in  many  of  the  US&  Caaaadsna 
{Dwm.  ImL  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Csia- 
meQa,  from  vrhidi  some  critics  ham  iansgined,  thst 
the  tract  '*De  Aiboribus"  waa  one  ef  fbar  writ- 
tea  at  an  eariy  period,  presenting  the  moSae  *r 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  prodnctioD.  TbeMSS. 
from  which  Columella  waa  firat  printed  iaantad 
the  "  De  Artwribw"  as  the  third  book  ef  the  wUe 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editiaiia  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  matkad  aa  tha  buth,  ad 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  sarexssinn 

The  lAtinity  ef  Cdomdla  ia  in  bo  waj  iafaiiir 
to  that  cf  his  contempoiariea,  amd  bdosigs  to  the 
bast  period  of  the  SSvcr  Agei  His  atyie  is  0uf 
and  eopioaa  to  exubensnee,  while  tlss  foadaea 
whidi  he  displays  for  maltiplying  and  laiyiag  his 
mode  of  expreasioo  ia  out  of  taata  whcB  we  csaa- 
der  the  nature  of  his  thenoe,  and  not  iiiiM|Mlilt 
with  the  close  precision  whidi  we  have  a  rjgkl  Is 
expect  in  •  woik  pmfeasedly  didactic  Alrhitsgh 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintneas  of  Calo  and  the  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  CDltivated  nind  sf  Van^ 
we  find  here  a  tu  greater  ammnt  sf  tntaiaalisa 
than  they  convey,  and  could  ire  pennmir  uaiselvu 
that  the  whole  was  derived  fioea  i**"*—*'  iibaiia 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  fed  astisfird  th« 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  eooDomy  sf  that  qie*h 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  eztrena  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  haa  been  csai- 
piled  from  foreign  sources  may  indaee  the  saip- 
cion,  that  other  matters  also  may  have  bees  taken 
npoD  trust;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  sladied 
the  appearance  of  the  heavma  with  the  eye  ef  a 
practical  former  could  ever  have  act  down  ia  aa 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  boshand- 
men  observations  copied  from  parapegmata  calca- 
lated  for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodoiiis,  Serriaa,  sad 
Isidoms,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  giammariaBS 
notice  Columella,  whoae  iroriis  lay  long  cnsmalwl 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  cantaty. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  1^ 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  foL,  in  a  collection  of  "Ra 
Rusticae  Soiptorea"  containing  Cato,  Tcreaiins 
Varro,  Colniniella,  and  Palladins  Rutiiina.  Th* 
first  edition  in  which  the  "  Liber  da  Arfjorftos" 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  snperintesided 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aktas, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  most  TalaaUe  editjoos 
are  those  contained  in  the  "  Scriptores  Rei  Ra>- 
ticae  Teteres  Latini,"  edited  by  Qcaner,  3  vak 
4ta  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  coUatioa  of  aa 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Emesti,  Lipa.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  O.  Schaa- 
der,  4  vols.  Svo.,  Lips.  1794.  This  last  mast  be 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  pie&oe  will  be  found  a  very  full  aecoaat  at 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  giadiaal  ptogtasa  aad 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  nnder  the  title  ■■  J.  Modeiati 
Columellae  Hortuli  Ccramentarinm,"  appeared  ia  a 
sepaiuta  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  fivm  the  press 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  r^iiatcd  in  tfat 
fifterath  and  sixteenth  centuries 
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TiBntklioiu  ezict  in  Engliih,  Lond.  4ta.  1745 ; 
ia  French  by  Cotema,  Paris,  4ta  1561 ;  in  Ito- 
lim  by  P.  Laoro,  Vaua.  8ra  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  dd  Bene,  2  torn.  4ta.  Verona, 
180R ;  and  in  Oeiman,  among  many  otheim,  by 
M.  C  Curtiu^  a«o.,  Hambuig,  1769.        [W.  K] 

COLU'THUS(lUA<Hi«a>),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  waa  a  natire  of  Lycopdii  in  Upper 
E^ypt,  and  flonriahed  under  the  emperor  Ana>t»- 
■iu*,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nzth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  landatory  poem*  (f]rmifua  S<'  ^rar), 
■n  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KoAutOrurd, 
and  another  entitled  Hixratd.  These  are  all  lost, 
hat  his  poem  on  "The  Rape  of  Helen **  ('SAdmia 
ifwtefi)  was  diseoTered,  with  Qnintns  Smyniaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria,  It  was 
fant  printed  by  Aldna,  Sro.  (no  data) :  mora  aecn- 
lately,  with  ingenioos  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Pcttaa  Oraeei  Prmeft*,  Par. 
I56C,feL  Sereral  Latin  venioBsaBd  reprints  of  the 
lest  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  Isth  eentu- 
riss,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
lo.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leowaid.  1747,  8to.  The  htest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1816, 
Sto^  and  Schaefer,  Lipc  1825,  8to.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
lad  is  an  nnaaceessfiil  imitation  of  Homer.   [P.S.] 

COMANUS  {Kafmrit),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  lud  been  jdaeed  on  the 
throne  of  E^rpt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
PbikmMtor},  is  introdneed  by  Polybins  as  endear 
Tonring  by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  B.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (Pol. 
zxTiH.  16 ;  conp.  lAr.  Epil.  46 ;  Val.  Max.  t.  1. 
I  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  B,  c.  162  as 
ambaasador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
dccne,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phjrs- 
oon  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  zxxi 
27,  zzzii.  I ;  Dud.  xzsi.  Eu.  d»  LegaL  23,  p. 
626.)  [K.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  fint  commission  of  nine 
appninted  by  Theodonus  and  Valentinian,  A.  D, 
4'^,  to  compile  the  Theodoiian  Code^ — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  efiect  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  rixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  A.  0.435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  A.  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  I . 
185,6.)  [J.T.G.] 

COHAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NU&  Entyehianns,  snmamed  Oomaxon  from  hi* 
diwpation  and  buffoonery  (rovro  fip  roBm/ia  k 
pliumr  Kol  7f  \arrinradai  iirx«'),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serring  in 
Thrace,  he  waa  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
condnct,  to  the  rank  of  a  rovrer  in  the  fleet,  by 
Cbttdios  Attains,  goremor  of  the  province;  but 
haring  subieqnently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinns,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-band  man  of  Elagabalns, 
was  chosen  ptaefect  of  the  praetorinm,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
piaefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
terenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  be  had  been  diigiaced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
^pointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honooi  never  before  eiqoyed  by  any  individual. 
(Oamnt&I 
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(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimanu 
on  e.  38,  Ixxix.  8,  4,  21 ;  Lamprid.  Elagab. 
12.  Widi  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillemont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Ebgabalu*,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimams  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)        [W.  R.] 

COMETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( Ko/<«|Tat 
ax«*«OT"K>*,  Cod-  VaL  pp.  ISO,  467),  or  CHAR- 
TULA.'RIUS  (XoprouAJipiat,  nconi^Mptr,  it.  p. 
468),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Bnmck,  JmiL  iiL  ppi  15, 16 ;  Jacob*, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphnise  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  iifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacob*,  Panitip.  eCod.  Vol. 
213,  xiii  p.  747.)  From  some  of  hi*  epigram* 
(4,  6,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  reean- 
sion  of  the  Homeric  poem*,  in  whidi  he  nfbrmed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  donbtful.  Vil- 
loiaon  {Proleg.  m  Him.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  giammar  at  Constaatinopb  in  the  leign 
of_  Ifiehael  IIL,  A.  D.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  an  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  AaOoL  Graec  xiiL  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  ecmplimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  CharttUariiu,  see  Da  Cange, 
(Woo.  Mad.  a  Inf.  Onue.  :  e.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Aleaandrinns  mention*  Cometas,  m 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
{Strom.  L  f.  331.)  [P.  8.] 

COMI'N  IA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Poatnmo*  or 
Pestumins  Cominins  Aumncus,  consul  in  B.  a  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  mast  have  been  patrician 
originally;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  ue  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximo* 
(de  Norn.  Bat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
fomided  in  the  consular  FastL  Cominio*  •1*0 
oeeon  a*  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  bdow.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gena  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  officea  of  the  state,    [Com inidi^] 

COMI'NIUa  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorin* 
MerguB,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  comicuLuins.   (VaL  Max.  vi  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  CoMiNius,  milituy  tribune  in  the  amy 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirins  Cursor,  b.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
viii.  SO.) 

8.  CoMiNiira,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempnnius  Qracchu* 
in  Sptdn,  b.c.  178.  (Appian,  Hup.  48.) 

4.  Sbx.  CoMimus,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verre*.   (Cic.  yerr.  iv.  10.) 

5,  6,  P.  and  L.  or  C,  Cohinii,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c  74. 
(Cic  pro  ClmnL  36.)  In  &  c.  66,  these  two 
brothem  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C  Cornbuus],  but 
on  the  day  apptnnted  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassias,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ao- 
cusation  in  the  following  year,  b.  a  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominio*  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero's  speech,  but 
fat  its  own  merits,    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  «f 
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Spoledum.  H«  died  ihortly  before  Cicero  eom- 
poKd  h!i  "  Brutus,"  namely  B.  c.  4.'),  iu  which  be 
calli  Cominiu*  his  fiiend,  and  praises  his  well- 
arnuiged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speakiqg. 
(AicoD.  n  Cornd. ;  Cie.  Bntt.  78.) 

7.  Q.  CouiNius,  one  of  Caesar's  oflicen,  vaa 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Viigilius,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
OTer  to  Africa,  &  a  47.   (ilirt.  B.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  CouiNiua  Pbdahius,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  MessalU  Corvious  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontin.  de 
Aqoatdw*.  99.) 

9.  C.  CoMiKiuis  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libelous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
bis  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  A.  D.  24.  (Tac 
Atm.  ir.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bnvery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Qauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  baric  of  a  tree.  (Liv.  t.  46  ;  Plut. 
OmUL  25 ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

CUMMtNIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Doiiatus,  whom  iv; 
quotes,  and  Servius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
Ed-  iii.  21,  Otorg.  i.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
•xtracta  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sina,  and  a  &w  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Qraat- 
matt.  ImdiL  lot.  u  Zittau.  182-2,  and  in  Jloi, 
Ctaaici  Awdont  n  Oididbtu  Vt^uomt,  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  [W.  K.) 

CC/MMIUS,  king  of  the  Ativbatea,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caeiar  liad 
great  confidence,  and  whose  in6oeace  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  aocomfanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavolrr.  .  He  woa  s«iicd  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  BriUin*,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
aue  for  peace.  (Coea.  B.  G.  iv.  21,  37,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Coesac  againat 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6) ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Oauls  6>r  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  bia  p»- 
triotism  proved  stronger  than  his  gcstitude.  Ha 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  X.  Labienns  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaden  of  the  coniederaey 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbawing 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operoliana  which 
rasued,  see  B.  G.  vliL  7—28.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinned  to  carry  on  a  predatory  war&re  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  grsM  port  of  his  men 
u  an  enngement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
»»n>us    (viii.  47,  ih.)  rC.  P.  M.1 

COMMODIA'NlJS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
Mwpsaic  mm  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
1^_""°  •'8'"y  lections,  and  enUtled  Imdructima 

^  •»«»•  the  first  thirty.dx  are  .ddi««dtoihe 
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QcntSes  witli  the  object  of  gaiaiog  iba  ovs  to 
the  true  fiuth ;  in  the  nine  whicb  fusv  sn  sttan{t 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  obstissle 
ignorance  of  th«  Jews;  the  remainder  tn  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumou  and  poiilrala 
Whatever  knowledge  we  nossess  with  Ojfti  tt 
this  author  is  derived  exdusively  frm  bis  wadk. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  ciccasia» 
ally  employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  be  «w  at 
African  extraction.  It  is  ezpreskly  and  imcatcdlf 
declared,  that  for  a  long  poiod  he  «as  bathes, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptiins  (i:^ 
Pra^.  5,  JnstncL  xxvi.  24,  IxL  1);  while  tbs  t(if 
thet  Gazttou,  which  ha  applies  to  himstUi  a^ 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  irilh  tlis 
city  of  Oaia  in  PoIesUne,  or,  moie  prohaUy,  thst 
he  waa  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasoiy  of  (ho 
church.  Doubts  hare  been  entertained  witii  n- 
gaid  to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Ri^tiM 
concluded,  from  a  catyectural  essendstion  <i  kii 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  pasty  {Jmlrtd, 
xxxiii,  5),  that  it  contained  an  sIIbJob  ts  poys 
Sylvester  (.s.i>.  314 — 335),  the  coatcmfoaiiy  if 
Constantiae  tlie  Great}  but  the  canfiU  aad  a(C» 
rate  researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  AtAf 
proved  that  Commodianns  beloi^  to  the  tkiid 
century  (compw  ImttmcL  vi.  6),  and  may  viih  Isls- 
lable  certainty  be  placed  about  A.  o.  27l)> 

The  Instructionea  display  much  dsmasa  aad  s 
iervaat  seal   for  the  propagation  of  the  Os^el, 
but  from  their  hanhnesa,  drynea,  aad  latsl  wast 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attactjilM  M 
Uteiaiy  productianb    The  versificaiioa  is  cam^ 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  spefiiarn  of  the  VsMi 
Politic!,  in  which,  while  an  ottai^  is  aads  ta 
imilBts  the  genual  rhyttim  trf  same  andsat  n» 
sure,  the  mlet  of  quantity  an  to  a  gnM  sKot 
neglected.     Thus  the  following  lines  feiB  li* 
Pnofatio  ara  intended  ibr  dactylic  haxsacln- 
PraeCltia  nostra  viam  enanti  demonstnl 
Respeetamque  benun,  ran  venerit  saecdS  BSla 
AelemoiB  fieii :  qnod  disercdunt  insek  ceids. 


The  tosts  for  Mxastica  also  is  laigcly  i 
the  initials  of  the  twaaty-aix  ocadadiag  ' 
wbsn  read  backwards,  form  th«  wenia  C«aa 
Kw  Memiiau  Ciritti,  and  in  Ufce  uisiinw  1^ 
general  aubjact  and  contaau  of  each  chaplir  an 
expnased  by  the  £nt  letters  of  the  oftaiag  liaa. 

The  Instructionea  of  CeounodiaaBs  swa  M 
pablished  by  Rigaltiusat  Yoiil  (XuUwa  Uosna). 
4tu  1650.  They  wen  snbMquently  priokd  at  i^ 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  I'rioriai,  Pu^ 
1666,  foLi  in  the  BiUiotheca  Patnm  W» 
vol.  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bifaliotiiecak  Palran  of  OaUad, 
voL  iii.  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  &•■>  ^ 
SchurxSeisch,  VitMuberg.  Sktoci.  4ta.  1;U4.  (WA} 

CU'MMOOUS,  tbe  name  of  a  fiunily  af  tt* 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  LbCsiONiin  Coiuionus,appiarainlheFaBa 

as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  n.  78. 

2.  CxwNius  ComionDa,  who  accordiag  to  aaM 
was  nnmod  also  Tsnis^  accofding  to  othsis  L  *»■ 
rtHtu,  according  to  many  Ammmt,  dcsseadsd  in* 
a  noble  femily  of  Etmria  or  Faventia  (SfsrtiaB. 
Je<.K«r.a),waa<hefiUhcrof 

8.  L.  CnoKius  Coutnova,  otherwise  eaW 
L.  A  UKSLiin  V  s>  va,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadnaa 
when  that  emperar,  feeling  ihnt  Us  haal*  *> 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  P''''"'^***2 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  aaairtnl  ■* 
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wuaamut.  The  new  i»riiioe  from  that  tima  tea- 
waid,  •■  ire  ia6r  from  inicriptioai  and  Futi,  laid 
aoUe  hja  iionner  aiqcDationa,  and,  paiaing  into  the 
gan*  Aalia,  waa  itf  fed  L.  Ablkw  Vsaua*  Cauah, 
being  the  fiiat  indiTidoal  on  whom  the  title  of 
flmnr  ma  beatowad  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  eariy  life  of  Aeliua 
Caeaar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attenticn  and  gained  the  &Taar  of  Hadrian  by 
hia  paraonal  beauty  and  literary  accompliahmenta, 
atthongfa  the  aon-in-law  of  Nigiinua,  woo  waa  put 
•»  death  aa  a  traitor.  The  predae  date  of  hia 
aieptioB  ia  •  diapated  point  among  ehronidogen 
(aee  THkaaont  and  Eekhei),  aome,  on  the  anthority 
•f  Spartiama,  '<«»'y-'»g  for  a.  D.  ISA;  while  othera 
with  gnati  r  probability  eoneloda,  from  inicriptioiu 
and  eoina,  that  it  taiA  phee  the  year  following. 
He  ia  aet  down  in  the  Faati  ai  eonaul  for  a.d.  136, 
aader  the  name  of  Ccioniiu  Commodna,  which 
■iiiiii  to  pcore  that  the  eeieraoniea  of  adoption  had 
■ot  a*  all  ermta  been  completed  at  the  oommenee- 
■ant  of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coina  of  hii  •eeond 
eanaolahip,  which  balonga  to  A.  D.  137,  we  find 
hna  dedgnated  aa  L.  Adifiu  Cfaanr,  and  inTcated 
with  the  tiibonicia  poteataa.  Soon  »S\a  hia  ele- 
vatioD,  ha  wai  wmiinatad  goremor  of  Pannonia, 
ntomed  from  hia  proTinee  in  the  eoniae  of  137, 
died  aoddenly  on  the  I  at  of  Janoary,  138,  and 
waa  interred  in  the  manaoleom  of  Hadrian. 

AeUaa  Caeaar,  according  to  the  teatimony  of  hia 
Uogtafhar,  Spaitianu,  waa  a  man  of  comely  fear 
time,  graeefal  bearing,  and  noble  aapect,  bat  in 
all  e^er  reapeeta  deeply  atamped  with  the  impicM 
af  mediocrity.  He  ^iphiyed  moderate  abilitiaa  aa 
•  atatiinimn,  garemed  hia  prarinee  reapeetaUy, 
araa  eaaaideced  a  tolembly  good  general,  and  al- 
thawgk  aomewhat  addicted  to  the  pkaaorea  of  the 
laUe  and  other  loxmioaa  indalganoaa,  maintained 
a  deeent  character  in  hia  piifate  life  and  wcial  lela- 
tioaa.  Hia  health  waa  ao  wietehad,  that  Hadrian 
ia  Biid  ta  haTa  tpeedily  lepented  of  the  choice  he 
had  Bade,  declanng  that  he  had  leaned  for  mippwt 
fitlling  wmI,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
>  lanahed  on  the  aoldiera  and  people  in 
aad  ihowi  in  honour  of  tho  adoption. 
aaaar  left  behiod  him  one  daughter,  Vabia, 
and  one  eon,  wamaly 

4.  li.  CaWNioa  CoMMODira,  who  waa  bom  at 
Bame  od  the  Ifith  of  December,  A.  d.  ISO.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  hia  fiithar  by  Hadrian,  he  pawed 
■MO  the  gena  Aelia,  and  waa  entitled  L.  Ctkmka 
AtHm  AunUmt  Quimorfw.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  Ue  folher,  he  «•§,  in  ponaaoee  of  the  command 
af  Hadrian,  adopted,  aloM  with  M.  Amelia*,  by 
ABtaoiima  Piu  on  the  38th  of  Pebmary,  a.  oi  138, 
aad  the*  became  L.  CUomiiu  A»Um  Amnlvu  Com- 
modm  Jmlmimmt.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Piai  he 
enjoyed  no  pecoliar  diatinction  except  the  appella- 
tion >(«  AaguiH;  in  136  he  waa  qnaeator,  and 
ia  the  year  following  conaol,  an  honour  which  ha 
anieyed  for  a  lecond  time,  along  with  hit  brother 
b>f  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
■iaaa  Piua,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
wm  iaTeeted  with  the  titlea  of  Cfaemr  and  At- 
jaiTai.  and  by  the  forour  of  the  new  iOTereign 
admitted  to  a  fall  participation  in  all  the  impenal 
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*  Spartiaaa*  in  aerenl  pauagea  girea  him  the 
nnaa  of  Vtna  and  ao  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopiac  Saturn. 
c  S);  but  Cardinal  Nona  rejecu  Vema,  becanae  it 
dote  net  appear  in  inacriptiona  and  Faati. 


dignitiei.  At  the  tame  time,  M.  Anraliiia  tnma- 
ferred  to  him  the  name  of  Vtna,  which  he  had 
himielf  borne  up  to  thi*  time,  and  the  derignation 
of  Commodu*  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Auguati  waa  addreued  a*  the  emperat 
L.  AinuLiOR  Vntua  Hi*  jonmey  to  the  £a*ts 
hi*  oondoct  during  the  campaign  againat  the  Par- 
thian* ;  hia  mairiage  with  LucUla,  the  danghter  of 
M.  Aurelin* ;  hi*  retnm  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  prince*;  their  expedition  into 
Oermany,  and  the  andden  death  of  Venu  at  Alti- 
nnm  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  toward*  the  doaa 
of  A.  D.  169,  in  the  S9th  or  40th  year  of  hi*  ra* 
and  the  9th  of  hi*  leign,  are  fully  detailed  in  tna 
biography  of  M.  Aohklidi,  to  which  the  reader  ia 
leleiteu. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  i*  aome  qneation 
a*  to  the  rarion*  name*  enmneiated  abore.  In 
oppoaitioD  to  the  dear  and  explidt  teatimony  of 
Spartianua,  Lampridina,  and  Capitolinna,  it  baa 
been  donbted  whether  ha  waa  erer  called  Ankmi- 
aai,  becauae  it  nerer  mieaia  upon  any  public 
monument  of  nnqneatianable  authority.  But  if  wa 
auppoae  it  to  hare  been  aaaumed,  aa  ^>pean  moat 
natnial,  at  the  period  of  hia  adoption  tnr  Piua,  and 
dropped  after  m*  eleration  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  gnat  meanira  remored,  although 
it  muat  be  eonfeaaad,  that  the  Auguatan  hiatoriana 
repreaent  him  a*  baring  recdred  the  deaigiatiana 
of  Ankmima  and  Fiimt  at  the  aama  time  from  M. 
Aureliui. 

(Dion  Caaa.  hix.  17, 30,  21,  Ixxi  1,  Ac.;  Spar- 
tiaa.  UadrioM.  23,  Ad.  Vtr.;  Capitolin.  Fer.  Imp. 
Amiom.  Pan,  4.  M.  AmnL  4,  5,  7,  Ao.)   [W.  R.] 

COMMODUS,  L.  AURKL.IUS,  ion  of  M. 
Aurdin*  and  the  younger  Fauatina  (tea  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  ANTONlNoa  PnwX  ^"i*  I"*™ 
at  I«nuriam  ■»  the  bat  day  of  Auguat,  A.  D.  ISl, 
a  few  month*  after  the  death  of  Antoninn*  Piu*, 
and  thi*  waa  the  fint  of  the  Roman  empeiora  to 
whom  the  title  of/'oiyfantyaiiihM  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Fauatina  at  the  lame  time  gare  Urth  to 
a  twin  ion,  known  aa  Antoninn*  Cleminu*,  who 
died  when  four  year*  dd.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodu*  were  watched  aad  raperin- 
tended  from  in&ncy  with  anxion*  care ;  and  from 
a  reiy  eariy  age  he  waa  nrronnded  with  the 
moat  diatinguiabed  precepton  in  the  rarioua  d» 
partmenta  Si  general  literature,  MHenoe,  and  phi> 
loaophy.  The  hononra  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  a*  he  adranced  toward*  manhood  hare  been 
accurately  chnnided  by  hb  biogiapben.  He  re- 
ceived toe  appellatbn  of  Oaaar  along  with  hia 
younger  brother  Anniu*  Vema  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D,  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Anreliua 
and  L.  Vema  celebrated  their  triumph  orer  the 
Farthiana ;  be  waa  atyled  Otrmamaa  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  1 75,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  wa*  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  aaceidotal 
college*;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  dty, 
baring  been  anmmoned  in  all  haate  to  Oernmny  m 
consequence  of  the  new*  which  had  arrired  frtini 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Aridin*  Candu*  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  wa*  iureated  with  the  manly  gown, 
pTOclaioied  Prmetpt  Jwotntttu,  and  nominated 
conml-elect ;  be  then  accompanied  hi*  fother  to  tha 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  iiram  Rome,  Sar- 
matiau  waa  added  to  hi*  other  title* ;  on  the  27th 
of  Norember,  176,  he  wa*  sainted  Imptrator;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  be  ahared  in  the  triumph 
cdebnted  orer  the  Oeiman*,  and  was  n**^mTiil  as 
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osHoigiie  in  tlie  tribanidiin  power ;  on  the  lit  of 
January,  177,  ho  enteied  on  hit  fint  coninlriiip  ; 
in  the  Mnw  year  he  married  Bmttia  Critpina,  daugh- 
ter of  Bmttius  Praraeoe,  waa  hailed  at  Aaguihu 
■ml  Paitr  PtUriat,  and  that  at  the  age  of  16  wai 
admitted  to  a  foil  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignitiea  ezsept  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ao- 
ooiding  to  the  principle  maintained  innolate  ontil 
the  reign  of  Balbiniu  and  Papienni  [Balbimub], 
oenld  he  held  by  one  indiTidoal  only.  On  the 
ith  of  Aogiut  he  let  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
tlien  raging  on  the  Upper  Dannhe,  which,  a*  it 
Btntioned  eltewhera  [H.  AtruLios],  wai  piote- 
ented  with  lignal  toooett  until  the  death  of  M. 
Anrdini,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  haidthip  and  eager  to  indnlge 
without  lettraint  in  the  pleatnrei  of  the  capital, 
Conuaodua,  ditrcgarding  idike  the  lait  injnnctioni 
of  hit  tire  and  the  eaneat  adrioa  of  the  tmt^ 
oonntellon  to  whoae  oare  he  had  been  eontigned, 
eondnded  a  hatty  and  thetefiin  uncertain  peace 
with  the  liarbariant,  who  in  their  depretaed  and 
CDfaeblid  condition  might  by  a  vigarout  eSgrt  hare 
been  einthed  for  crar.  In  autumn  ha  leaehed 
Rome,  where  hit  authority  wai  at  fully  and  fiedy 
■eknawledged  by  the  tenala,  the  pcaetsriaaa,  and 
the  people,  at  it  had  been  by  the  legioni  which  he 
oommanded  in  panon  and  tlie  armiet  of  the  dittant 
prorineet.  No  prince  erer  '•~""'^r'?fii  a  career  af 
power  nnder  fiunr  antpioet.  The  lore  and  venem- 
tion  entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
fcther  had  deicended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
9on,  and  although  tome  who  knaw  him  well  aod 
had  marked  hit  boyhood  might  whiaper  diitnut 
■nd  fear,  meh  munnnn  were  drowned  by  the 
geneial  aodamation*  which  greeted  hit  fint  ap- 
panmce  at  emptnr.  Nor  were  the  hopet  of  men 
n  a  while  diiappointed.  Giare  and  calculating 
tUtetman  might  feel  ditnieattite  and  alarm  at  the 
leckleaa  profotion  which  chaiacterited  the  Tery 
eommenoement  of  the  new  reign  i  but  lince  a 
large  portion  of  the  tumt  iqnandered  waa  lanahed 
npon  the  toldien  and  the  people,  the  lower  of- 
den  at  leatt  of  the  community  were  enthnaiattic  In 
their  attaehment  to  the  new  ruler.  Thii  tiata  of 
thingi  did  not  endure  long.  A  ibrmidabia  plot 
againit  hit  liie  wai  orgaaind  (a.  n.  189)  by  hit 
litter  Lneilh,  jealous  it  wit  beUered,  of  the  ta- 
perior  influence  and  potition  of  Critpina ;  bat  the 
tcheme  fiuled  in  coniequenca  of  the  awkwaidneii 
of  the  ataittin,  who,  inttead  of  dealing  die  btal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  npoo 
hit  guard  by  ezcUiming  at  ha  ruihed  forward, 
"  The  lenate  lendi  thee  thit."  The  erent  tecou 
to  hare  awakened  the  tlnmbeiing  ferodty  of  a 
temper  which  now  bunt  forth  with  fiightful 
Tehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  fimnuid 
without  contronl,  eapeemlly  againtt  the  memlien  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conipincy  wai  uid  to 
haTO  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  hit  life 
an  unbroken  tiitue  of  tanguinary  exceitei^  ETOiy 
pretext  wai  tein^  for  the  exhibition  of  the  moit 
tango  cruelty ;  ialio  aocoiationt,  Tagne  tuqiiciatti, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  diitinguithed  louning,  or 
anyoontpicnout  virtue^  were  luSciant  to  point  out 
and  doom  hit  victimi,  long  liiti  of  whom  hare 
hern  prcierTed  by  Lampridiut,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  riien  to  fame  and  fortune  under  U.  Aure- 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianui, 
and  Victorinut.  [PaaTiNAz ;  Pompsianuh  j  Vio- 
TouNui.]    AD  other  paitiant  were  indulged  with 
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the  tame  fieedom  aa  the  thint  for  hiead. 
ing  the  nint  of  goieniment  into  the  handi  tt  the 
Tariont  {aTonrilet  who  followed  each  other  in  afid 
•aocenion  [tee  Pikxnnu  ;  CLBAMoaa;  LAnotj 
EcLacrrin],  he  abandoned  himieif  widual  iat» 
mption  to  the  meet  thaairlfet  aad  beaidy  it- 
bnieheiy.  But  while  deroniii^  in  ghttony  tki 
rMOoroBi  of  the  enirire  and  wallowing  in  my 
deieription  of  lenuial  filth,  he  <m  it  thi  mi 
time  the  ilaTe  of  the  moat  chiWiih  naity,  lad 
longht  for  popular  applaoie  with  iadefiitipyt 
actirity.  He  ditdained  not  to  dance,  to  Bail,  n 
play  the  rhtrioterr  and  the  hiiifcon,  to  di^iin 
himaelf  at  a  pedlar  or  a  hone-dealer,  aad  to  amy 
hit  akill  in  the  pmctical  punnita  of  the  haaUi 
artixan.  Freqncntly  he  wouM  appear  and  tSettt 
ai  a  neiifidng  prieit,  and  eageriy  aMilcd  in  al 
the  orgiei  of  foreign  laperatitian,  cdehntiig  tht 
rileiof  Iiit,  of  Annbit,  of  Seiapia,  voflbini 
in  all  their  foUy  and  ail  their  hooer.  Hit  poll 
and  beait,  however,  waa  hit  tkiU  in  th*  ■■  <( 
martial  weapona.  Thii  he  aoaght  not  to  diapliy 
againit  the  enemiet  of  hit  country  in  the  fieU,  M 
he  fought  aa  a  gladiator  apwardi  of  tona  hudnd 
timet,  and  tlew  many  tbowandi  of  wiU  bmMt  ia 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  tpeac  Other  e» 
pcran  had  aoogfat  or  mmiipuA  the  etmpbaort  tf 
haring  one  month  named  after  thcnielna,  tat 
Commodna  decreed  that  the  whole  twein  ikoaU 
be  dengnated  by  the  epithet!  aad  titlei  which  kt 
had  at  different  periodi  aiWMiii.  aad  that  ihcy 
ihoald  be  arranged  and  ennnaalad  in  the  Mltviai 
order : — Amammiut,  Imtittm,  Felia,  fim,  iMim, 
Aiiiia,  Aunlims,  CbaMuxfat,  jiiywiboi, /faaiiMk 
Simamut,  Fm^wmtorim;  aidaiaing  alw  tkat  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  h«  had  ifmmi  » 
earth  ahonhl  he  distiBgniahad  aa  SKtltmmnat 
CbaumrfioaMM,  the  imtiaB  aa  OimmtJim;  <i» 
lanata  aa  Chaiaie<liai%  the  antiei  uComtuiim, 
and  the  etanal  dty  itadf  at  CUarii  ft—nrfine 
At  length  the  miierable  ertTing  ooold  he  no  kago 
appealed  by  the  homi^  and  flattemi  whkk  a 
mere  mortal  might  claim.  Lcng  em  thii,  iadit^ 
the  Graeki  had  been  wont  to  compaie  their  nltm 
both  domeatic  and  fanign,  to  deititi,  aad  ih*  Ba- 
manthad  twaetiaiea  delicately  hinted  at  naw  met 
reaemblanee  by  the  devica  ttaaiped  on  tht  itnnt 
of  the  coiaa  of  their  Anguti.  Bat  ti  yet  »■>- 
icription  had  ^peered  openly  atcriUBg  dinM 
attributei  to  living  prince*,  nor  had  aay  V^ 
appeared  on  their  medala  which  caold  opmlj  M 
directly  convey  tuch  impiooi  mtaaiag.  It  *■ 
left  for  CooDiodaa  to  bceak  thma^  them  i^ 
rattiictionii  hit  exploiti  in  tha  ilanghler  tf  am 
beoiU  tuggeited  an  analo(y  with  the  Tiiyathiia 
hero;  he  demanded  that  be  ihould  be  vcahiMM 
ai  Uercuica,  and  henoa  {r«n  the  year  191  nud 
a  mukitudt  of  ooini  on  which  he  it  r^nacnied  a 
the  attire  of  the  imnuictal  ton  <f  Ataw,  »«h 
the  epigmph  of  Htrtmlm  Commodimm  «r  ^x^ 
Itomaami.  Hit  ilataet  alw,  we  ik  told  by  IM 
hittoriant  of  the  day,  were  dad  in  ihe  i|fio|OiM 
robot  i  tacrificet  were  pubiidy  oSend  w  ti  t  Ff** 
tent  Ood ;  when  hi  went  ahnad  the  haa^  bid* 
and  other  intignia  were  heme  befon  bin ;  tad,  u 
crown  the  w^le,  a  number  of  unhappy  wRicha 
were  indoted  in  caiet  tenninating  in  ■tpat-tuh, 
and  theie  he  ilau^tcnd  with  hu doht uHtitj 
had  been  the  gianti  waning  ifpaatt  hmiok 

After  having  eecapcd  many  ploti  pnnW  Q 
Btiodout  tgmaj,  he  at  length  came  to  *  i"''! 
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He  tmi  a  mutnu  nuMd  Huns,  to  whom 
ke  WM  daeplf  attached,  lad  whom  he  eapedally 
tored  to  beboM  equipped  a*  an  Amaion.     Hence 
the  e])ithet  Amanmnu  wmt  fraqaentlj  amrnifH  by 
hnneelf:  the  name  Amaamiaa,  aa  ana  have  alnady 
aaeo,  waa  attached  to  the  fint  aeath,  and  he  dia- 
jriayed  hiaown  pefaon  in  the  aiaphitfaeatn  anajed 
in  the  Aneaeoian  garix     The  fint  of  Jannarf, 
19S,  -waa  to  have  been  ngnahaed  by  a  ipeftacle 
which  voaid  hare  thnwn  into  the  ahade  the  in- 
anlu  prerioaiy  heaped  upon  the  lenate  and  the 
prrHilw,  for  Conunodna  had  deteimined  to  pot  to 
dauh  the  two  eenaola-elect,  Q.  Soana  Faleo  and 
C  Jolhu  Eneioa  Cfauva,  and  to  come  forth  himaalf 
aa  caoaol  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  sot  matching 
in  mbea  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  bead  of  the  aeaate,  bnt  in  the  anifonn  of  a 
aacBtor,  foUowed  i>y  a  band  of  ^adiatoia  iuaiag 
6aai  their  tnining-ichooi.    Thia  project  he  c«m- 
Bmnieated  to  Harda,  who  eaineatly  impbrad  him 
to  afaandan  a'  doaign  aa  fiaaght  with  diigiace  and 
danger,    and    her    remenatmeea    ware    warmly 
aernnded  by  Laenu  and  Ecleetna,  the  one  pme&ct 
of  the  {HBetoriana,  the  other  imperial  cbambeilain. 
Theaa  coonaellon  were  diamJHed  with  wrath  inai 
the  preeenee  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indolge 
in  Ua  wonted  aieeta,  hanng  preriooaly  inwribed 
on  hia  taUeto  a  long  catalogue  of  pertons  who  were 
to  be  pot  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marda, 
f  M  tni,  and  Edcctus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
Kat.      This  docoment  waa  found  by  a  &Taurite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
waa  arierp,  and  waa  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marda,  who  at  once  perceired  its  import.     She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetiij 
and  EclectuL  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
leaa  promptly  met,  incTitoble.     Their  plans  were 
qnicUy  matured  and   quickly  executed.      That 
erening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Connaodns  was  strangled  on  the 
ni^t  of  December  the  31st,  X.  o.  192,  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  hia  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
hia  reign.  -  When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
caatioasly  attributed    to    apoplexy,  was    spread 
abnad,    the  intelligence   diSiised    univenal   joy 
anong  all  ranka  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
pefasitted  to  revel  i^  indolence  and  hunry  and 
ooidd  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indolgeot  and  fibenl.     When  his  successor,  Pet^ 
tinax    [Pbbtinax],   npaired  next  morning  be- 
bn  dayh^  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
tfriog  at  CBtaes  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
stnnga  channt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lamptidiua,  dedaied  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  bemg  unable  to  vent  their  lage  upon  the 
living  man,  bagged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  stteete  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pettinax,  to  hia  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  eoipse  araa  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
kom  of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodns.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
wan  inexpressibly  rev^ting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  mors  Wthtl^*  bj  his  contemptible 
neanneaa  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression waa   canhined  with   the  moat  chiUiah 
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mnitj,  the  moat  savage  emehy  with  the  most 
daatardly  cowardice.  He  hated,  persecnted,  and 
maasaored  the  senate  and  the  noUea,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgustiiy 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thea- 
sanda  of  wild  beasts,  bat  his  arrows  were  riiot  and 
his  datta  were  huried  bom  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
wok  which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.  He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
iellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combata ;  but  while  ha 
waa  dad  in  the  impenetrable  aimonr  and  wialdcd 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonista  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin;  and 
when  aa,  Hercules,  he  crashed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  oeatorea  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
huried  at  their  assailant  were  fanned  of  sponge. 
After  eiamuiiDg  the  ample  iceerda  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unaUe  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt,  Dion,  indeed,  re. 
ptesento  him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  arid  extremely 
simple  temper ;  as  one  who  easily  received  imprea- 
lions,  and  whoae  Crimea  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artfiil  advice  of  evil  counsellors  actii^ 
upon  a  timid  and  yisldmg  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity ;  and  imagines  that  he  eired  at 
first  &am  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
giadoaUy  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness. But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  leaaons  so 
carefiilly  inculcated  in  eariy  life  wonld  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  &el 
more  incluied  to  give  credit  to  the  aasertien  of 
Lampridius,  who  dechucs  that  from  his  eaiiiest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proois  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propenaity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasore,  and 
utter  indifierence  to  hmnan  suffering  and  Hfe. 

It  i*  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodo* 
paid  no  attention  to  fbreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vemment  and  regulation  of  toe  province^  except 
in  so  fiv  aa  they  might  bo  made  to  minister  to  his 
pnifuiiian  and  profiigaey.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  harhariana 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
vJour  of  Clodius  Albinns  and  Peacauins  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinaz  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimins  Severus.  A  still  mora 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north- 
ern tribes  having  forced  a  passage  acrou  the  wait 
of  Autonine,  dented  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waate  the  more  peaceful  districtt  fiir  and  aride. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  wen  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  sucoesafiiOy  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  Impenler  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britamuicai  to  hia 
other  titles. 
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miiid  ud  of  body,  ncoy  «f  tbcm  wen  mtamt 
fee  a  lamtf  of  monU,  in  vbidi  tlwjr  ««•  cudU 
by  none  of  their  fiiratoni  muaUjaai.  lapaid 
fiHuilie*,  nch  a  Hi*  Ddoc,  tke  Anpli,  dw  IV 
boologi,  wiraal  nyd  houm  ia  Enmpe,  Hinm 
tke  leigBMg  dyiiMtjr  of  tha  ndtaiH  in  Tshtj, 
bMsted,  ud  Mill  bmt,  of  bong  dticmdri  faa 
tke  Commni ;  md  down  to  thio  (cry  day  da  pn- 
ttnuons  of  s  boUo  bggiily  in  Fnnee  to  bs  cMidad 
by  deieent  to  tbe  name  of  Prineea  dodaacBchn* 
attiaetad  th*  aWttimi  of  hiatoriana  of  MpMa.  i 
kiatofj  of  tbt  tuuly  wanld  be  a  aMal  nhiMe 
gogtribBtiBB  tooark»»Tladg>af  lfcoOii«>iiaiin 
tke  middle  agea.  When  tbe  Conmeni  fint  beeat 
kaawn  ia  biataiy,  is  tha  tenth  enluy,  Ifciy  be- 
long to  tha  Onefc  nobility  in  Aaii,  and  «h« 
iuuly  aent  wa*  at  Cutuaaat,  a  town  ia  Pifhb- 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  when  Alexia  Cenneaai, 
afterwarda  emperar,  riailod  the  palaoe  of  hit  um*- 
ton  daring  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Dacaa  Run- 
pinaoes.  Towards  tha  doaa  of  tha  tenth  orntaiy 
two  Comnani,  Maaael  and  Nicepborai,  becaa* 
eon^icaoBi,  who  wen  piDbaUy  hretben,  aad  wW 
are  ganenlly  called  the  aneeatan  of  the  Cnmniiaa 
fanily.  The  foUowing  table  exhibit*  the  grwalny 
of  thu  family,  a*  &r  at  it  can  be  tzaced,  tagttbtr 
with  •  brief  aceoont  of  each  iadiTidaal  e(  it. 
Manuel,  Nioepboma 

Piaefectoa  totiu  Orientia  in  A.  D.  Protoapathariot;  praefect  of  Aspracania  (Media  St^iri') 

976,  jmder  the  emperor  Ba»a  II.;  jn  1016;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  enipenif  C»- 

died  befbte  1 025.  ttantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no  iMoe  kaoas. 


(Dion  Caaa.  UK  Ixzii.  and  Excnpta  Vatioana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Bton;  Herodian.  L  10 — fiS;  Caidtolin. 
M.  AtmL  ;  Lamprid.  Oommod.  i  and  the  minor 
Roman  MatorianB.)  [W.  R.} 

COMNE'NA.  [Anna  ComnNA.] 
COMNETf  US,  the  name  of  an  iUaatrioai  By- 
lantine  'femSly,  which  in  all  probability  waa  of 
Italian  ori^n,  and  migrated  to  the  Eaat  in  the 
time  of  Conatantine  the  Qmt  or  hit  immediate 
anceeaton.  Sereral  of  the  other  great  Byxantine 
fiuniliea  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  aa  for  in- 
alance  the  Dncae.  That  the  name  Oomnenw  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  eariy  timea,  ii  pra*ad  by 
an  inacription  on  a  marble  diacovered  in  the  walla 
of  the  chureh  of  St.  Secundua,  at  Aaathi  bi  Italy, 
and  which  atanSt  thna ; — 

L.  COMNBNO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 

COMNENAE.  o.  t.  NYMPHK. 

ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONL 

C.  8ERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperora  of  the  Eaat, —  Isaac  1,  Alexia  I., 

Calo-Joannei  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexia  II., 

and  Androniena  I., — all  the  emperan  of  Trabiaond, 

and  a  raat  number  of  generala,  atateamen,  and 

antbon,  were  deaoeoded  ftam  the  &mily  of  tbe 

Comneni ;  bnt  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 

tingmahed  by  tha  ohoiceat  natnial  gifts  both  of 


•  T«o  1-,  Emperor  [Isaacds  I.] ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aieatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  WhuUahuu, 
kinga  of  Bnlgaria. 


1.  Blannel,  of  whom 
nothing  ia  known  j 
died  young,  before 
I0S9. 


&  Maria,  ratiTBd  with 
her  mother  into  the 
conrent  of  Myri- 
hwum,  after  105S. 


2,  Joannet  Cvop 
Magnus  Don 
died  ahortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dahiaaena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Cbama, 
ptaettct  of  the  By- 
amtine  put  of  Italy. 


SwA 


.Pitc 


1.  Manuel,  born 
before  1048  ; 
Pretoproedrua, 
Protoatiator, 
Cnnpalata,  a 
gnat  general; 
taken  priaoner 
by  the  Turka 
in  1069 ;  aoon 
reatored  to 
liberty;  died 
ahortly  aitef 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 


2.  Iiaac,    4.  Adrian,  Pro-  6.  Nicephor- 
Sebaato-     '      " 
crator. 
&eie- 
lottr,  I. 

3.  Alexia 
Emperor, 
SeeU- 


toaebattni, 
Magnus  Do- 
metticua  Occi- 
dentis ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
xlawgh.  of  tbe 
Emperor  Con- 
.atantineXI. 
Dncas,  wd 
Eudoxia  Ih^ 
laasena;  left 
js*ne,ofwham 
nothing  is  known. 


ntiSebastos, 
Magnus 
Drungarina; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
thiana,  in 
1089. 


D^kter,  manied  a  descendant 
of  the  emperar  Nicephoma 
Botaniates. 


0.  Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Pratoaebaa- 
tuB,  Proto- 
Teatiarina, 
I^uihyper- 
aebastut,  a 
Syrian 
noble. 


crph 
Meli 


7.  Eudozia, 
married  Ni- 
ibonia 
lelissenns; 
their  deacen- 
dsnta  rcoeir- 
ed  among  th* 
Spaniih  no- 
bility to- 
wards the 
end  of  tin 
aixteeatb 


t.  Tkeodan, 


Dwgeac^  * 

mere  fiMij 

Lto,bslkttas 

eftkecoTM 

BenaaatDw- 

•enes.  U»w» 

Lned  ia  ION. 

andTbettai 

iMirailtlka 

seonntof 


Danghter,  amrried  Oregoriaa  Pacnrianna, 
Sebastnt,  son  of  Pacnrianna,  Magnus 
Dometticna  Occidentia, 


*'^r:^Tl^"ll^V'^^^:^'^^''  nill^^'icon^t ..which he re.i«dwb-.«  = 

Mi.ka.1  v„.  r>^^:4ri^^^»^cr^^^;.^  Sl:cs.sti2-  """^ 
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1. 


Doke  of 

Dym- 

ckim 

Iwibre 

11«6: 


2.Alni(. 
Dttkanl 
Dyim- 
cUmm 

after 

nofi. 


S.  CoBdantiBc, 
Sefautn^Dake 
of  B^rrhoaat 
KagmuDnm- 
auiua(?);aiiTa 

■eiaad  Hugo,  Gooat  of  Tonnaidou,  tliiid  Hn  of  king  Haniy  I.  of  Fnune^ 
lint  CTMihf ;  Piaa&otD*  Seoi  CnUculi  nacbr  the  empeiw  Calojoaanea; 
iri>lir»  at  Hcniy  Hit  oi^arorof  Ocnany;  death  nnkoomi. 


4.  Adrian, 
Beboatns, 
tookaideni 
diedaianib- 
bishqi  of 
Bulgaria. 


Danghter,  was 
dotined  to 
marrf  On- 
goriiuOabia, 
DukeofTie- 
bizond. 


6.  Other  diildnn,  tix. 
Nicephonu,  Manuel, 
Stephanui,  Joanne*, 
laaae,  and  Paul, 
vhoie  parentage  it 
not  well  eatabluhad. 

one  of  the  ehieb  of  the 
wu  deatined  to  many  a 


Prom  niow.     II.  Albzis  I.,  Bnpem  [Albxb  I.], 
bom  probahfy  in  1048 ;  began  to  niga  in  1081;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daugbter  of  Argynu,  of  the 
■oMafcnrily  of  the  Argyri;  2.'Ii«iie,daagliteraf  AndnnicnaI>iicai,thebrotherofCon«taDtineX.Dueaf. 


I 


I.  Oalo-Jeanaei  (Jo-  2.  Andro-  3.  Inae  So- 

aanes  II.),  Emperor  nicoa  boatocrator, 

[Cai.ckJoann>8]  :  Seboato-  btherofAn- 

bom  in  1088  ;   ob-  ciator;  dranicni  I., 

tained  the  thnme  in  wai  fbanderof the 

1118;  died  inll4S;  nuuried;  branch  of  the 

nanied  Irene,  dan.  iuae  nn-  Comnenl  of 

of  Wladidnu    II.,  known.  Trefaizond. 

tlte  Sunt,   king  of  Seeidou,  V. 
naiigiiy. 


4.  Anna  5.  Maria,  bom    6.  Eodozia,  7.  Theodo- 

[Anna  in  1085;  mar-      married  ra,  marr. 

CoMN>-  ried  Oregeriui      Conatan-  Conitan- 

na],  bom  Gabra,dnkeof     tine   Ja-  tine  An- 

in  loss ;  Tiebiaond,  lita ;  ill-  lelu^  the 

died  after  whoce  deacend-    tnatiBd ;  founder  of 

1137;  onti  fled  to  retired  to  thefiuoily 

marr.  Ni-  Franca  after        a  conrent.  of  the 

oepborat  the  eaptnie  of  Angeli. 

Bryeimina  Constantinople  in  1453. 


1.  Alezii^  titolar  Empenr,  bom  in  1106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  hia  bthcr,  probably  in  1142, 
■t  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  hia  wife, 
whooe  name  it  nnksown,  anrrired  him. 

A  daiqjrtw,  monied  Alezi*  Pratoatmtai^  ton  of 
JooDnoa  Axnch,  or  Aznchna,  the  eneUent  Turkish 
~~V—  of  the  cmpcrm  OaWooiinea  and  Mannd. 


2.  Andronicni,Sebaitoemfor; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  hi*  fiither ;  his  wife 
wot  Irene,  at  whoae  jie> 
tnaaion  Conatantine  Ma- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annal*. 

I 


Further 


iebwIII. 


I.  Joannes,  Ptotofeo- 
tiaiina,  Pretosebostna 
onder  the  emperor 
Haanel ;  killed  about 
1174,  is  a  liattle 
against  the  Turks; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine;  wifo  un- 
known. 


I 
2.  Alexia,  Protoatrator, 
ProtOTeatiarins,  Pioto- 
aebostus  ;  goremed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  IL ;  his  orroganoe 
intn]»ortabIe  to  many 
of  the  Oraek  noblea, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicos  Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicns;  died  in  prison 
in  1183. 


3.  Maria, 
mairied 
I.Theodore 
Dasiota; 
2.  Joannes 
Cautacnze- 


4.  Theodoia 
(Calusina), 
thehaugh^f 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whmnshehad 


Alexia. 


5.  Ettdozia;  first 
husband  un- 
known; after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicns 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Oabra, 
about  1173. 


LAnziaL    2.Maiia,     3.  Some  daugbtem  Stephanos,  Magnus  Drungariua. 

aairiedin 
1 1M«  bat  not  in  1 1 67  as-Diicange  aayi,  Amanry  or  Amolric  I.,  king  of  Jemialeni,  and,  after  his  death, 
dteot  1 176,  2.  BaHano  de  Ibelmo,  an  Italian  noble. 


From  okoak    III.    Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Cai^o-Joannss. 


S.  Isaac  Sebastociator, 
d^rired  of  the  sno- 
ctasion  by  hi*  fiitber; 
i»  good  term*  with  hi* 
yoonger  brother,  the 
emperor  Mannel ;  wife 
■nknown. 
I 


4.  Manuel, 

Emperor, 

Stebelaa, 

IV. 


6.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesar. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nas ContoBtepha- 
nua,  who  waa 
killed  in  the  aiega 
of  Corey  ra,  about 
11 60. 


7.  A  dan^ 
tar,  mamed 
Theodme 
Vatatxes, 
Dux. 
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I.  Thcodo 


I 


muriad 
Balttwin  IlL,    king 
of  Januakm;  after  hi* 
4a*th  eoncafaine  of  An- 
dnnieu  Comnaou,  af- 
tarmrda  amperar. 


3.  UaiM, 

mrriaQ 
Staphen, 
nrinoa  of 
Han. 
guy. 


S.  Adaaglt- 
ter,ir  —  * 


timlb- 
endncn. 


4.  A  daaghla^  nniad 
pnliaUy  a  Docai,  wiiaaa 
aon  laae  '~~'~»  iiida- 
pandant  naater  of  Cj- 
pna,  and  a^led  himadf 


aFtaKk 


[Uunna]; 


IV.  Fmthar  Inae  of  the  Empemr  CahKloaniua. 

born  aboat  1130,  began  to  raigii  1143,  diad  1180 ;  naniad' 

I.  Bertha  (in  1 143),  afterwuda  called  Inne,  dan^ter  of  Betengar,  Coont  ol  Snlrtarh,  and  iiiaeF  of 

Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Qennanx,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afkenrarda  called  Xtae, 

daughter  of  Raymond,  prinea  of  Antioeh ;  put  to  death  by  Andianieaa  L  ia  1 1S3  ;    S.  ' 

Theodora  Comnena  (Cahuina). 


1.  Maria,  betrothed  to 
Beta,  prinea  of  Himgarr ; 
aaniad,  in  1180,  Ray- 
ner.  Sod  aon  of  William, 
marqaia  of  Msnte&nsto, 
call^  Alexis,  aftarwardi 
Caaaar ;  both  pnt  to  death 
by  Andranicua  I. 


4.  Alexia,  iDegiUinate,  Selaataoater; 
marriad  Irene,  natmal  dmgiiter  of  Ab- 
droniens  I.  Comnanna  and  Tbeadaim 
Comnena;  deatined  to  mceeed  Aadie- 
meos  I.,  by  whom  be  waa  aftomHa 
Uinded  for  oonspiney ;  tboogli  hiiad, 
cnated  CWcmt  by  laaae  II. ;  for  ime 
timeamonk;  a  kamed  and  highly  giftad 
man,  of  whom  no  iaaoa  ia  known. 
(Sea  Da  Caag^  Aaritiw  Bfx<mtiim$,  pp.  169—189.) 


3.  A 

dangb- 

ter; 

diad 

yoong. 


8.  Alexia  IL,  Emperor 
[ALsxn  II.];  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1180;  manned,  inll79, 
Anna,  or  Agnea,  dangh- 
ter  of  Laoia  VII.,  Idng 
of  Fmaoe ;  pnt  to  death 
by  Andromcoi  I.  in 
1183. 


From  above.    V.  luoe  of  Isaac  Sbbastocbator,  fonnder  of  the  Imperial  bnadi  of  the  OoMxaxi  or 

Tbibixond, 

The  history  of  the  Smperas  of  TreUxond  waa  almost  entirely  tmknowa  tQl  the  pabfieatsBB  of  Pm- 
fcaior  Fallmerayer's  O—MdlU  i—  Kamrtlmnu  von  TVapanmf,  one  of  the  moat  important  bimnal 
pndoetioas.of  our  days.  The  aeooonta  which  Da  Oange  and  OU>ban  siTe  of  theae  emperan  ia  in  many 
respects  qnita  erroneous ;  bat  these  writers  an  to  be  excnaed,  since  toey  ooald  not  arail  themadm  of 
seYotal  Oriental  woriu  perused  by  Falfanerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Onek  MSS.  which  the  Go^n 
professor  diacoTered  at  Venice,  rix.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  TrsUiond,  by  Panaietaa,  and 
a  work  on  Tiebixond  by  the  oalebratad  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  tbe  pfaa 
of  the  preaent  work  to  giro  the  litaa  of  the  Emperors  of  Tnbiaond,  but  it  has  been  thought  adTiadk 
to  giro  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  tbe  biatorr  and 
tragical  &U  (in  1 462)  of  the  list  independent  remnant  of  Oreek  and  Roman  power.  As  then  aie  na 
|eneal(^cal  tables  in  Fallmerayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  sapante  statiMsiiB 
respectiin  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily,  and  the  following  genealogiGal  taUa  of  the  Conaaoi  af  Trahiaaail 
is  uus  the  first  that  bis  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocntor,  Caesar, 
third  aon  of  Alexia  I.,  and  third  brother  and  fiiToarito  of  the  Emperor  Palir  Tnannra 
In  consequence  of  some  slaad«B  against  his  character,  ha  fled  to  the  Saltan  of  Iconimn,  with  Us  aan 
Joannes,  rstomed,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  CaloJoannea,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imp 

bat  rdesised  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  hi^eat  civil  and  military  I 

leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  virtaoos  and  able  mmi  of  hia  I 
Died  after  1143.  I 


i 
1 .  Joannes ; 
returned  from  Iconinm,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  fiitber; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Oreeks 
iarsver,  adopted  the  Mohsmmedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
ninm, and  married  Camero  (P),  daughter  of  Sultan  Maiothi 
(Mes&d  I);  caUed  by  the  Tarks-Seljoks  Zelebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  **  the  Nobleman."  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  saltan  of  tbeTurks-Osmanlis,  the  eonqnwor 
of  Constantinople,  and  lepealed  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issae,  viz.         Solimon  Shah. 

Ert6ghr&L 


Osman, 
the  well-known  founder  of  the  picaent  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.    Theae  three  persons  are  all  histoticai,  but  their 
descent  from  John  Comnenus  is  more  than  doabtfuL 


2.  Andinmiena,  Knperoc 
[Andbopocub  I.];  bom 
about  1113;  began  to 
reiga  1183— S;  put  to 
death  llSfi;  manied 
1.  nams  unknown ;  3. 
Tlieodoia  Comnena,  eon. 
cnbine ;  3.  Philippe, 
dao^ter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Aniicch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
king  of  Jemaolam,  con- 
ent&e  fwife?)  ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  danghter 
of  Lonis  Vlt,  king  of 
Frsnoe,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  IL 


S.  A  aoa. 

I 

pnt  to  dssth 
by  laacll 
Angehia. 
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I .  Hmnel  Sebutocntor ; 
oppoaed  the  cruel  policy  of 
hia  &ther;  pat  to  death 
tfj  leue  II.  Angelas ; 
aaonied  bene. 


2.  JoannM ;  bom  in  priaon, 
aboat  1166;  deatined  to 
•occeed  hii  &ther ;  pat  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelas, in  1186. 


S.  Maria.       S.  Alexia,    and  6.  Irene; 

4,  Thamar.  both  illegitimate.  Itene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror HanoeL 


I.  Alsxis  L,  nxsT  Empekor  of  Trsbbond  ;  bom  1182;  car- 
ried with  his  yoanger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
wmd,  thence  to  the  Cancasus ;  conqaered  Trebiaond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
m  1222 ;  mairied  Theodora. 


2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother's  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  f 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  danghter;  manied 
Andnmicas  I.  Oidon  Con>- 
iMinu(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
aialmown  parentage,  who 
aocoeedad  Alexis  I,  and 
iteogned  13  years;  died 
pcobaUy  in  123£. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  L  Axochua,  Em-  ' 
peror ;    succeeded  Andisnicus  I. 
prob^Iy  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(IV,)  Joannicas;  Emp.  suechisfiither 
probably  in  1238 ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
nnde  HanoeL 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor ; 
sacc.  his  nephew  Joannicas, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263;  marr.  I.Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  S.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


I.(VI.)AndRiaieiun. 
JBmpemr,  succeeded 
Iiit  &ther  Manoel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
ycara ;  died  probably 
ml28«. 


.,L 


2.  (VII.)  deoige,  Em- 
peior,  socceeaed  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  1 4  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


3.   (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,.  Emperor,      4.  Thao- 
sncceeded  his  brother  Oeoige,  pro-  donL 

bably  in  1280;  reigned  IB  years; 
died  in  1297  or  .1298 ;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


I.  (IX.)  Alexis  IL,  Emp,;  bom  in  1283 ;  iucc  his  father  Joannes 
II.  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330 ;  nunied  a  princess  of  Iberia 

I  i  1 

2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.;  3.  (XIV.)  Anna ; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  first  a  nan,  then 
returned  ;  deposed  his  qneen  of  Imere- 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in  tiiia ;  wrested 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ;  the  crown  from 
married,  l,Irene(XlII.)  Irene  in  1341; 
natural  daughter  of  An-  strangled  by  Jo- 
dronicus  II.,  emperor  of  annes  III.(XV) 
Constantinople ;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna  (X IV.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  hod  issue 


I  Mid 


1.  (X.)  Andranicns 
IIL,  Emp.;  snoe. 
bis  &ther  Alexis 
IL  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XI.)  Manuel  IL, 
Emp.  eight  years 
old ;  sncc  his  utber 
Andronicus  IIL  ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  hia  unde  Ba- 


S. 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  S.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seiae  the  crown  ;  imprisoned ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joomiea  IIL 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
oembw,  1349. 

(XV.)  JoMmaa  IIL,  Emp.;  ban 
aboat  1322;  wnated tha ciown 
from  the  empiess  Anna  in  Sep. 
tamber,  1 842  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  Much  1344  by  tha 
nobles  who  put  his  &ther  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


1.  (XVIL)  Alexis  IIL  Joannes,  Emp,; 
bom  1338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1390(?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cnzena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Fanaretus,  mentioned  above. 


2.  Calo- 
Joannes, 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  KnUn  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Bordsw 


4.  Theodora,  mai^ 
r!cdinI357Haj- 
Em(r,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


■  The  Boman  nomenla  indicBte  the  order  in  which  the  member*  of  the  family  aocceeded  to  the 
crown. 
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I.  (XVUI.)  Muiiiel,  Emperor, 
bun  1364,  CBcnr  1376 ;  mo- 
eeeded  hii  bther  1390  (?) ; 
nfamittcd  to  Timor ;  died 
1412;  muriedEadazia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Oeorgia. 


I. 


2.  Eodozia,    nauiied  Ja- 
tisea  or  Zetiiie«,aTarIdi]> 
emir,  and  after  hia  deatli 
John  V.  Palaeologoa, 
Emperor  of  Conitanti- 
no^e. 


3L  Aum, 
nuuiied 
BagcatVl, 
kiiig  of 
QoBgia. 


naniedTibn- 
tan  or  Zako- 
tan,  eniii  of 


(XIX.)  Alexia  IV.,  Emperor ;   ancceeded  hia  fiuher  ia  1 412;  nmrdaied  betwecs  lUS  and  1449; 
married  a  Cantaenzeiiiaii  prinoeaa. 
I 


i 

(XX.)  1.  Joaanaa 
IV.(CBl»Joa&iMa), 
Emp.;  depoaed  and 
killed  hia  fcther 
between  1445  and 
1449s  paid  tribote 
to  the  Toika;  died 
1458 ;  married  s 
daughter  of  Aiez- 
andw,  king  of  Ibe- 


I 

2.  Alexander, 
mairied  a 
daughter  af 
Qattelnazi,- 
prince  of 
Leaboa, 

A  Son,  wfaoae 

lifevaaapand 

byMoh 


I 


I 


S.  (XXIL)  David,  the  iaat     4.  Maria, 
Empenrof  Ticbiiend;  aeiaed       manied 
the  enwB  ftom  hia  nephew      JohaVlL 
Alexia  V.  in  1458  ;  muiied       Falaeolo- 

1.  Maria  Thaodot^  of  lb*  goa,  eao- 
bonae  of  the  Theodori,  princca  penr  of 
of   Oothia  in  the   Crimea  ;       Conatan- 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter  tinopl^ 
of  Matthaena,  Hod  gnuHl- 
daughter  of  Jofai  VI.  CantaoaMDU%  amptfar  «f  ConlBliat- 
ples  d^waed  by  Sollaa  Mohammed  IL  in  1463;  edcdn* 
hia  bmily  to  Soiea,  near  Adrianople ;  pot  to  death  wiAoadlr 
■11  hia  ohildren  fajr  aider  of  the  Saltan,  pnha%  ia  146C, 


\   \ 
S.    A  it^, 
'laaiiied  a  IW- 

Peim 
«.   A 

maniai  (JMigi 
BnDonrk^kait 
(king)iit8am 


ri«V„ 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexia  v.,  bom  I4S4 ;  nmieeded 
bia  ftlfacr  1458 ;  dejwaed  in  the  lame  year 
by  hia  node  David  ;  pnt  to  death  by 
Saltan  Mobonmed  IL  after  1462. 


2.  A  danghtor, 
mairied  MioDio 
Craapo,  dake  of 
diaArdiipeikge. 


S,  Oidurina,  nmM 
Uate  Haain,  Brair  ef 
Diyiibekr,  Sokan  ef 
MeaapotaiUSa. 


1 — 7.  Seven  aona,  put  to  8.  neoise,  the  jroongeat ;  arid  to  have  adopted 
death  with  their  bther  the  Mohammedan  i«ligian ;  hia  lifti  waa 
at  Adrianople.  spared,  but  hia  fate  is  drabtfid. 

A  branch  of  the  Oomncoian  &mily  beooae  ex- 
tinct at  Beaae  in  1551 ;  another  hiaaeh  flomiahed 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extiact  in  1784,  Demstriua 
Comnanut,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whoae 
deaeendanta  are  atill  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
•oended  tttm  Nieephoma,  one  of  the  lona  of  the 
laat  emperor  of  Tnbiaond,  David,  whoae  life,  ao- 
eoiding  to  him  waa  apored  by  Mohammed,  and 
bia  parentage  and  name  wen  leeagnixed  by  lettei*- 
patent  of  Lsoia  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  hia 
elaimi  will  hardly  itaind  a  critical  examination, 
notwithalanding  auuiy  •o-oallod  anthentic  doca- 
manta  which  ha  puUiihed  in  a  rather  curioua 
woric,  "  Prim  hiatoriqae  de  h  Maiaon  Imperials 
dea  Comoenea,  avee  Filiation  directe  et  reeonnue 
par  Lettras- Patentee  da  Roi  dnmoiad'Avril,  1782, 
depuia  David,  dernier  empereor  de  Tr6Uaende, 
jnaqa'  k  Demitrioa  ConmeDe,"  Amaterdam,  1784, 
8ro.  (FaUmerayer,  OtteHciU  da  Kamrtiuuiu  eoa 
TmpmHtL)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (lUfui),  occura  in  the  later  timea  of 
antiquity  aa  the  god  of  feative  mirth  and  joy.  He 
wa*  repreaented  aa  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
atiatua  (loon.  i.  2)  deacribei  him  aa  ha  appeared  in 
a  paintfaig,  drank  and  languid  alter  a  repaat,  hia 
head  lunk  on  hi*  breaat;  ha  waa  alumbering  in 
a  itanding  attitude,  and  hia  \m  were  croased. 
(Ulrt,  MMoL  Bitderi.  ii.  p.  224l)  [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  (Ko7c^^tX  the  Greek 
name  of  Sacdaoapalui.  (Polyb.  f\n^.  iz.)  Other 
brma  of  the  naaia  are  KanviuyKiKtpos  (aae  Snid. 
$.  v.)  and  9urQm(irtKiKv»t'  [E.  £.] 


0.  Amu,  her  lili  ns 
■pared ;  the  lasried  t 
Toikiih  cUe£ 

CONCOLITA'NUS  (K«yia*A»w),  akiajil 
the  Oallie  people  sailed  Oaeaati,  and  nileV"  " 
Aneroeatna,  together  with  wbaa  be  nade  ■* 
againit  the  Bomana,  B.c.225.  [Anaoon*.] 
In  the  battle  in  whidi  they  were  dpfiw^  C>a» 
litanua  waa  taken  priaoner.  (Polyix  ■>.  11-)  [B.EJ 

CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divim'Jy,  tie  pBH» 
fication  of  concord.  She  hod  levsal  tenfla  >t 
Rome,  and  one  waa  bnilt  aa  aaifyoi  tha<iM<> 
Furiua  CamiUna,  who  vowed  and  built  it  n  «■■ 
memoration  of  the  recondliatioB  between  the  fata- 
ciana  and  plebeiane.  (Pint.  Omm.  42 ;  Ov.  fW^ 
S3».)  Thia  temple,  in  which  ficqucDt  n«<^" 
the  uuta»»  wen  held,  bat  whidi  appton  to  w* 
bllen  into  decay,  waa  reatorad  by  Una,  tht  «<■ 
of  Angnstoa,  and  waa  coiuecrated  by  ker  Mr 
Tiberina,  a.  d.  9,  after  hia  Tietaty  aver  tha  Fua*- 
niana.  (SueC  TA.  20;  Dion  Cooa.  W.  17.)  bw 
reign  «  Conatantine  and  Moxentina,  the  H^ 
waa  burnt  down,  but  waa  again  reatand.  A  iMBa 
temple  of  Conondia  waa  taih  by  Co.  Flanai  ■ 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (liv,  ii. 4^^ 
19;  Plin./r.;V.xxxiii.  6),  aadaliiiid«M'>«" 
by  L.  Manlina  daring  a  aeditiona  comaetioD  OMI 
hia  troopa  in  OanI,  and  waa  aflenrardt  e(Mtt4  oi 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xzii.  SS.)  CooM^ 
repreaented  on  aeveial  ceina  aa  a  matmi,  HH<ia" 
standing  and  aometimea  sittiag,  and  holdiBg  >■  ^ 
left  bond  aoomocopia,  and  in  her  right  tilli"'' 
olive  branch  or  a  jnltm.  (Comp.  Ov.  Pali-  ^  "• 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  78,  ed.  MiiUer;  Cie.  AATatfl"; 
ii.  23  i  Hirt,  MfiiaU  AiWari.  n.  p.  108.)    V^^l 
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CONDTA'KUS,  SEX.  QOINTItrCS,  nd 
SKX.  QUINTTLIUS  UA'XIUUS,  two  bn- 
then  remulc^ble  6a  their  nratnal  atfectioD,  high 
dmaeter,  leuning,  militaiy  tVXl,  md  vadth,  Tima 
flonrislied  mder  ib»  Antoidnei.  They  were  e<n> 
M*  together  io  a.  d.'I51;  vete  mbMqnnitly 
joint  guteiiiuiB,  firet  of  Achaia,  md  ■fterwiurd*  of 
VmamnM-i  ikej  tddrened  a  joint  epiatle  to  M. 
Aardiiu,  to  which  he  gare  a  mcript  (Dig.  38. 
lit.  2.  a.  16.  8  <) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  npon 
agricohnre  freqoenthr  qaoted  fai  the  Oeoponfca; 
and,  hsTing  heen  inaepaiable  in  life,  were  not 
dirided  in  death,  (or  they  both  fell  Tictims  at  the 
■me  tine  to  the  emelty  of  Cornmodua,  gailtleu  of 
any  criiaa,  but  apea  to  the  anifMon  that,  ftvm 
their  high  fiana  and  praUty,  they  ntnt  Karte  Celt 
iMm naiad  vitb  the  eziatfaig  atat*  of  affidia  and 
eagerftranksBge. 

Skk.  Comuiru*,  a«n  of  IfariiMi,  ia  aaid 
to  bsva  been  {■  Syria  at  the  period  of  hia  fiither^ 
dn^  and,  in  antidpatian  of  bia  own  ipeedy  de- 
stnietion,  to  have  doTiaed  an  ingaftdma  trick  for 
The  itory,  aa  told  by  Dion  Caatlna,  la 
;  and  ranantie,  Irot  beara  the  aipeet  of  a 
(I^iaprid.  Oammad.  4,  and  Cuanban''i 
note  ;  Dion  Caaa.  IxldL  5,  and  RetrnMna'a  note ; 
l>hiI«a*iirt^Fat,aip«M:ii.l.f  li;  Needhan, TVo- 
bgam.  ad  Otapomiea,  Cantab.  1704.)      [W.  R.] 

CONISALUS  (KarlmKDt),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gedicr  with  OttlMaN*  and  Tycfaen  appeand  in  tl» 
tain  of  Piiapoa.  (Ariatopli.  l^  983  ;  Athea.  z. 
f.  441 :  Stnb.  xiii.  >.  «88;  Heayoh.  «. n.)  [L.8.] 

covins  (K^narX  the  god  who  exoitea  or 
nakea  dnat,  a  mraame  of  Zetia,  who  had  an  nn- 
eorered  tem^e  nader  dila  name  In  the'  4rz  of 
Xgiasa.    (Paui.  i.  40.  |  6.)  [L.  a] 

CONNTJS  (Kims),  the  aoo  cf  Metiobioa,  a 
piayer  on  the  cithaia,  who  tanght  Sociatea  nmaia 
(Plat.  Em/lhfd.  pp.  37-2.  c,  296,  d..  Menu.  p.  235, 
e.iGe.aJPam,ix.^)  Thia  Conniu  it prabably 
■tkt  aaae  aa  the  ftita-imycr  Connaa,  namionf^  by 
Anatophaaca  {Efmit.  438),  who  waa,  aa  we  learn 
fisB  At  Sdioliaat,  tery  poor,  althinigh  he  had 
gained  aenral  victoriea  in  the  Olympie  games. 
Whether  the  paoreib  mentioned  by  Snidaa,  KAwav 
^»p»,  **  gaod  ibr  nothing,"  leftra  t*  the  nme 
pacaon,  ia  duulilfuL 

CONON  (K^wr).  1.  A  diatingaiahed  Athe- 
■iaa.  gencnl,  who  Hred  in  the  latter  part  of  ike 
fiftt  md  the  beginaing  of  the  fourth  centnnr  k  c 
Ia41S,he'«aaatatioaedin  command  of  a  fleet  off 
WaiipMtiM,  to  peerent  the  Ccrinthiana  from  lend- 
ing BODBOora  to  the  SyMLUaaiUi  In  an  engagement 
wiieh  enraad  neither  aida  gained  »deo»ive  vio- 
toy.  (Thne.  -rii  81.)  In  410,  aeoordhq;  to  Dio- 
daraa  (mi.  48),  he  waa  atiategna,  and  wa  aent  to 
CoKyaa  to  pntaet  the  Athenian  intereata  in  that 
qaaftiii,  wiien  Oorcyia.  became  the  aeene  of  another 
naanuae.  In  40i>,  be  waa  elected  atntegne  with 
AirihiaJya  and  Thraeybnlna  (Xen.  HdL  i.  4.  $  10), 
and  again  in  406  waa  made  the  firat  of  the  ten 
gaaenia  cfaoeen  to  npeiaede  Akibiadea,  (Xen. 
BA  i  «.  I  18 ;  Died.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  acconnt 
of  tiie  opcntiaDa  which  Ibicad  hhn  to  take  refnge 
in  MytHane,  of  hia  blockade  by  CalUcratidaa,  and 
the  Tietocy  oif  the  Atheniana  at  Arginuiae  by  which 
be  waa  delitcfed,  aee  Xen.  HM.  i.  6 ;  Died,  xiii 
77—7*.  97,  dES.  When  all  hia  eotleagTiea  were 
depeaad,  Conon  ntained  hia  command.  (Xen. 
Ad.TiL  1.) 

When  the  Atboiian  fleet  waa  ampriaed  by  Ly- 
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■nder  at  Aegoa-Potami  (a  c.  iOS),  Conon  alone 
of  the  genarala  waa  «o  hia  guard.  He  eieapad 
with  cig^t  ahipa,  and  nnght  an  asylmn  in  Cypma, 
which  waa  nreined  by  bia  fiiend  ET^oraa,  (Xen. 
HbU.  ii.  1.  §  20,  to.;  Diod:  xiii.  106 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Oamm,  I — 8.)  Here  he  lemained  for  aome  yean, 
tin  the  war  which  the  Spartana  commenced  againat 
the  Peniana  gsre  him  an  opportnnity  of  aerring 
hii  cenntry.  Then  ia  aonM  difflcnlty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  aceonnts  which  we  hare  left  of  hia  pro- 
ceeding*. He  appeare  to  hare  connected  himielf 
with  Pbamabazsi  (Com.  Nep.  Om.  2),  and  it  waa 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodora*  (xir.  39)  and  Jnatin  {tL  1),  that  he  waa 
appointed  by  the  Penian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  ki  a  c.  3*7.  Vram  Cteaiaa  (Pen.  63)  it 
weald  appear,  that  Cbnon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Penian  eomi  while  at  Salamia,  and 
Ctaaiaa  waa  aent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  niie  ■  fleet  at  the  expenie  of  the 
Parainn  tieaaniy,  and  to  act  aa  adminl  midar 
Phamabaana.  He  waa'lnt  attacked,  thoogh 
wtthont  ancceaa,  by  Phamx,  the  LacadiMuumian 
adnnral,  while  lyfag  at  Cannna,  and  aoon  after 
antcaeded  in  detaching  Rhadeo  finm  the  Spartan 
allianee.  (Diod.  xir.  79.)  Thoogh  he  leeeiTed 
eouaideiable  teinforeementa,  the  want  of  anppliea 
kept  him  inactirei  (Iiocr.  Poaa^.  e.  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  jonrney  to  the  Penian  court  m 
396.  The  king  gnmted  him  all  that  be  want- 
ed, and  at'Uare^iBat  appointed  Phamabaana 
aa  hia  eoUeagneu  (Diod.-  xir.  81 ;  laocr.  PaiMff. 
a,  86  ;  Com.  Nep.  Cba.  2—4 )  Jtutn,  Ti.  2.)  In 
a  a  394,  they  gained  a  deciaire  rictoiy  over  Pi- 
■DUter,  the'Spacrtan  admiral,  off  Cnldoa.  (Xen. 
HdL  ir.  3^6  10,  dtc;  Diod.  xir.  83 ;  Cam.  Nep. 
Cba.  4.)  Flianiabiiana  and  Conon  now  emiaed 
ahoot  ue  islanda  and  coaita  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  haraioata  from  the  mari-; 
tine  tanma,  and  woo  aver'  the  itihalitanta  fiy 
aaanramaa  of  fteadem  firom  feraign  garriiona.  (Xen. 
HtlLir.  8t  Died.  xrr.  M.)  '  te^tha  coniae  of  the 
winter,  Conoa  drew  contribotiona  from  the  eitie*  on 
the  Helleapont,  and  ia  the  aptlDg  of  398,  in  con- 
jnaedoB  with  Phamabaana,  aailad  to  the  coaat  of 
Laoonia,  made  deaeenti  en  farioaa  pointa,  nraged 
the  vale  cf  tiw  Pamian^  and  look  poianaion  of 
Cytbets.  They  then  aailad  to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazna  haTing  leit  a  aobaidy  for  the  atatea  in 
allianee  againat  Sparta,  made  preparalloBa  for  re- 
toming  home.  Conon  with  hia  waiclian  pmoeeded 
to  Athena,  for  the  parpeae  of  icatoring  the  long 
waBa  and  the  fartifieatiena  of  Peineeaa.  He  waa 
reerived  with  the  gnateet  enthnsiaam,  and  with 
the  aid  of  hit  crewa  gnat  piogreaa  waa  in  a  abort 
time  made  towaida  the  natoretion  of  the  walla. 
(Xen.  aril.  It.  8.  §  7,  fta ;  Diod.  xit.  84,  85 ; 
Pani.  i.  9;  Con.  Nap.  Om.  4;  Dem.  »  LtpL 
p.  478 ;  A^en.  L  6,  p.  3.)  When  the  Spartana 
opened  their  negotiationa  with  Tiribazna,  Conon 
with  same  othen  waa  aent  by  the  Athenian*  to 
conntenct  the  intrignea  of  Antalddaa,  bat  waa 
thnwn  into  pri*on  l^  Tiribaxna,  (Xen.  HeB.  W. 
8.  8  16 ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Cba.  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  aome  aeoonnta,  he  waa.  lent  into  the 
interior  of  Aaia,  and  then  pnt  to  oeath.  (laocr. 
Pamg.  c  41 ;  Diod.  xt.  48 ;  Cora.  Nep.  L  e.)  Bat 
aeeoiding  to  the  moat  pnbable  acconnt,  he  eacaped 
to  Cypma.  He  had  property  in  thia  iaiand,  and 
on  hia  death  left  behind  him  a  conaidenUe  fortone, 
part  of  which  waa  beqnealhed  to  different  nktiona 
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and  templa,  md  the  mnunder  to  hu  mo  Hbw 
thcu.  (Lyt.  <ii  Arid.  Bum.  f.  6S8,  ad.  Rciaka ; 
Corn.  Nep.<.a,)  Hk  toob  and  that  of  hit  kii,  in 
the  Onmaieiu,  mn  to  ba  leeii  in  tba  time  of 
Pauaaniaa.   (L  29.  §  \&.) 

2,  Son  of  Timotheu,  giandion  of  tha  pm- 
ceding.  On  the  death  of  Timotheu  nine-tenthi 
of  the  finei  which  had  been  impoaed  on  him  wen 
remitted,  and  Conon  waa  allowed  to  ditchaige  the 
remainder  in  the  fbnn  of  a  donation  for  tha  repair 
of  the  long  waUa.  (Com.  Nep.  Zim.  4.)  He  waa 
aent  by  tlM  Athemana,  together  with  PhoeioQ  and 
Clearrana,  to  mnonitrate  with  Niouiar  on  bia 
aeimra  of  Peiiaaena,  a  o.  318.  (Died,  xriii 
64.)  [a  P.  M.] 

CONON,  littnnr.  1.  A  gnmmaiian  of  the 
age  of  Aagutoa,  the  aathor  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiirni<r«i,  addreawd  to  Aichelani  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  waa  a  collection  of  fifty  narrar 
tivea  reUting  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  e^edally  the  foondation  of  ooloniei.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  ha*  been  pmemd  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photins  (Ood.  186),  who  >peaka  in 
temn  of  commendation  of  hii  Attic  atyle,  and  re- 
mark! {Ood.  189),  that  Nicoho*  Damaaoenas  bor- 
rowed mnch  from  him.  There  are  leparata  editioni 
of  this  abatiBCt  in  Gale'*  /futer.  Fod.  Ser^  p. 
841,  &&,  Pari*,  1675 ;  by  Tencher,  Lip*.  1794 
and  180-2;  and  Kannc,  OiitUng.  1798. 

Dion  Chryaostom  {Or.  xriii.  tom.  i.  p.  480) 
mentioa*  a  nietarieian  of  thia  name,  who  may  pca- 
riUy  be  identical  with  the  hut 

2.  A  Conon  i*  mentioned  by  the  acholiait  on 
ApoUonin*  Shodio*  (i.  1161),  who  qnote*  a  paa- 
*age,  iy  rS  'HpwcXdf,  and  mention*  a  treatiw  by 
him,  Ilcpi  r$>  Ni)9i48aT.  Joaephiu  (e,  Afiom.  i. 
23)  alao  epeak*  of  a  writer  of  thi*  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  tho*e  aboire-mentioned  or  not  i*  luioertain,  i* 
mentioned  by  Servin*  {ad  Virg.  Am.  -m.  738)  a* 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Gram.  ir.  p.  26 ;  Voai.  de  Hut.  Or.  pp.  206, 420, 
ed.  Wettemtann.) 

4.  There  waa  a  Chriatian  writer  of  thi*  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  lesuneetion  againat  Johaonea 
Philopenn*.  (Phot.  CU.  23,  24.)        [aP.H. 

CONON  (K&>«r),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  aatronomer,  lired  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemie* 
Phihdelphn*  and  Euergete*  (b.  c.  283—222),  and 
waa  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  AJchi- 
mede*,  who  uirTiTed  him.  None  of  hi*  work*  are 
preaenred.  Hi*  obaenration*  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  hi*  ^4irm  dvAonii',  and  in  the  hiito- 
rical  notice  ^>pended  to  that  work  they  are  laid 
to  haTa  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uraaolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  orantry  he  aeesn*  to  have  been  cele- 
faiated.  (See  Viigil'*  mention  of  him,  EcL  iiL  40.) 
According  to  Seiuea  {NaL  QmeA  vii.  3),  he  made 
a  ooHection  of  the  obaervation*  of  *olar  edipae* 
neterred  by  the  Egyptian*.  ApoUonin*  Pergaen* 
(CbiiM.  lib.  iv.  pnwf.)  mentioo*  hi*  attempt  to 
demamtmte  aome  propontiona  cenoeming  the  nun- 
bar  of  point*  in  which  two  oimie  lection*  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  wa*  tha  i&Tentor  of  the  curr* 
called  the  apc^  ^  Arckmtdf  [Archimbow]  ; 
fanl  he  *eem*  to  hare  contented  himielf  with  pro- 
poring  the  inveatigatior  of  iti  propartiea  aa  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometer*.  (Pappoa,  Math.  OoU.  it, 
fiip.  18.)  ile  i*  aaid  to  have  given  the  name 
Oma  Bsmaeu  to  the  coniteUation  lo  called 
[BanaNicn,  S],   on  the  anthority  of  an  ode  of 


CalBmaehaa  tnnnlatBd  fay  CataDaa  Qxm.  dt  daw 
AraiaMca) ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  i*  pttaaiiiid 
by  Theon  in  hi*  Scholia  on  Aratna.  (f^iiraeai  14C; 
*ee  alao  Hygiuna, />oei.  ^jdm.  iL  24.)  Batitii 
donbtinl  whether  the  oooateDatioii  waa  naDy 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  aitnoomeiau  The 
atrangeat  eridence  which  Roauoa  to  na  of  Cona^ 
mathematical  genin*  oonaiita  in  the  adamatiia 
with  which  he  ia  mentioned  by  AidmaedeaL  See 
hia  pre&cea  to  the  tieatiae*  on  the  QaaJrabm^ 
Ot  Parabola  and  on  Spirab.  [W.  F.  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [BBsraa.] 
CONO'NEUS  {Kormtit),  a  Taicntiae,  u  ■» 
tinned  by  Ag^ian  {AwuL  33)  aa  the  penen  wha 
betrayed  Tarentom  to  the  Romans  in  b.  a  2IS. 
(Comn.  Frontin.  Shattp.  iil  3.  §  6,  where  Ooda- 
dorp  naa  restored  thia  name  from  Appian.)  INdy 
bins  (viiL  19,  &c)  and  Livy  (zzr.  8,  &c.)  any, 
that  Philemenna  wid  Nicon  were  tba  liailiii  af 
the  oonqnracyi  bnt  Schwejghinaer  iiiMit*  (ad 
A^  L  e.),  that  aa  Percan  waa  tfa«  rngiiianiri  af 
Nicon  (*ee  lav.  zxri.  39),  ao  there  ia  aa  reaaen 
why  we  ehonld  not  infer  that  CoDonra*  waa  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenn*.     [PaiLxataxos.] 

P.  CONSA.  A  Roman  JDri*t  of  this  nunc  ■ 
mentioned  by  legal  biogn4>heia  and  by  writea  whe 
have  made  lut*  of  jorista,  aa  Val.  Fantcraa,  Rati- 
liua,  GniL  Orotina,  and  Fabridna,  bat  tbay  give  ■* 
authority  for  their  statement.  Tlae  oaily  amtharity 
that  we  cad  find  for  thia  name  ia  aa  aaeedola  in 
Plutarch'*  life  of  Cicero  (e.  26),  r^icated  in  kia 
AfOfktiitgmata.  When  P.  Coma,  as  ^~-""'  and 
empty  man,  who  held  himaelf  forth  aa  a  jari*l,waa 
aummoned  a*  a  witneai  in  a  canae,  and  deciaicd 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  nattv 
that  he  waa  examined  npon,  Cicero  aaid  to  him, 
drily,  ■*  Perhapa  yon  think  that  the  qneatiaa  »- 
late*  to  law." 

The  readins  of  the  name  in  Plutaid  ia  exmd- 
ingly  doubtful, — Puhlin*  may  be  PopilliBa,  aid 
Conaa  may  be  Gains,  Caaaiu*,  or  Cotta.  [J.  X.  OL] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelre  Etnucan  gada^ 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jnpittt.  Their  oaaae  ia 
probably  derived  fiom  the  andeut  verii  ooaao^  that 
u,  oon«&>.  According  to  Seneca  {QmnU  Nat.  i. 
41  \  there  wa*  above  the  Consmte*  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  conaisting  of  myiterioos  ad 
namdeas  divinitiea,  whom  Jupiter  t««ii«»lt»>il  iHmb 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calaaat 
ties  or  chanws  bf  his  lightnings.  The  CooKalas 
Dii  consistea  of  sue  male  and  sue  fanale  divinities 
but  we  do  not  know  the  name*  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Jnno,  Minerva,  g"^~— ~^ 
Vulcan,  Satnm,  and  Mara  wen  amoi^  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etiuaean  theology,  they  ruled  ovtr 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  »"-*—** 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  waiU, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  eziit. 
They  wen  also  called  by  the  name  of  Ccaaplioea, 
and  were  probably  a  act  of  divinitiea  distinct  &«■ 
the  twelve  great  god*  of  the  Qreeka  and  Roman*. 
(Vatro,  It.  A.  L  1,  of.  Arwab.  ain.  GaU.  m.  40; 
Hortung,  JMe  ReHg.  d.  Bom.  ii.  p.  5.)      [L.  &] 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  agnminatii^ 
tnatiaa  "Ar*  P.  Conaentii  V.  a  da  duaba*  pwti- 
bo*  Orationi*,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  I^chaid  at  Baak,  in  1528,  and  suhae- 
qnently,  in  a  much  more  complete  fom,  in  the 
collection  of  Futachin*  {OrammaHxu  jtntaa.  A*»- 
iora  Antiq.  4toi  Hannov.  1606),  who  bad  aocam 
to  JMSS.  which  enabled  him  to  (uppty  niiiatreaa 
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_  Another  warii  bjr  llw  ame 

entitled  "An  de  Butarinnie  at  Metaplae- 
waa  lecsntJy  dieemered  hf  Cnmer  in  a 
Regenabing  tSS.  now  at  Mnnkh,  and  wae  pub- 
laabvd  at  Bcdin,  in  1817,  tty  Battmann.  It  i«  of 
wmaidgtaMe  ralaa  en  aeeoant  of  the  firagmenti 
qooted  ftom  biat  prDdaBtioni,aad  of  the  new  which 
it  afitrda  of  tha  atate  of  the  langiiage  and  of  gnun- 
nmtical  atodiaa  at  the  period  when  it  wai  com- 
poaed.  In  the  "  de  BUhaamk'*  we  find  a  icier- 
aaea  to  k  thiid  enay  <m  tha  atmcton  of  periods, 
**d«  Stnietiuariuu  Batione,"  which,  if  ever  pab- 
liehed,  ia  no  longer  eztanL 

Coaaautiua  ia  eonuaonlj'  bdiared  to  haTe  flon- 
tialied  at  Coaalantiaopk  in  the  middle  of  tha  fifth 
lauUuj,  on  tha  aoppodtion  that  ha  waa  one  or 
athar  of  tha  following  indiridaala. 

1.  CoMasHTiiis,  a  poet  Tiolently  faepiaiaad  by 
Sidoaiiia  Apellinarii.  (Oarm.  niii„  SpUt.  Tiii  4.) 
He  luaiiied  a  daughter  of  the  conaal  Jorianni,  by 
vhom  he  iiad  a  aoo,  namely 

2.  CoMaBmm,  who  row  to  high  honoor  ander 
VaUmtinian  III.,  by  whom  he  wm  named  Cornea 
Palatii  and  de^iatelud  imon  an  important  miaaion 
•o  Thsodoiina.    Ha  alao  had  a  wd,  namely 

S.  CoHaaMTtot.  who  dented  hiraielf  to  liteiwy 
leiania  and  tha  aajoynwnti  of  a  mial  lifi>,  and  ii 
celcbiBtad  aa  wdl  ai  hia  gnad&ther  by  Bidoniiu. 

Fabriciaa  (BUL  laL  t«L  iii  p.146)  telle  oa, 
that  io  aoBM  llSSk  tha  grammarian  ia  itylad  not 
aoly  vir  clarimmm,  tha  ordmaiy  appaUation  of 
Itrarnad  nan  at  that  period,  but  alio  gaWu  eowii- 
fania  ^aiajaa  dvUatum,  which  might  perhapa  lead 
oa  to  idantil^  him  with  the  aecond  of  the  abore 
penonagea.  [W.  B.] 

CONSE'TIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  pnpa- 
■ator,  oeenit  aa  the  niniame  of  Janaa  and  Opa. 
(3(acrobLSa(.i9,  iii.9iFe«t.>.e.  C^MMW.)  [US.] 

CONSI'DIA  QENS,  plebeian.  None  of  iu 
BHoaben  aier  obtained  any  higher  offiee  in  the 
state  than  the  praetoiahip,  and  an,  with  once  ex- 
ceptioo,  mentioned  only  m  tha  last  century  of  the 
lepablie.  The  cognomens  of  this  sens  an  GaUm, 
JUomgmt,  ffomiuuiu,  and  Paelm,  the  hut  two  of 
which  alao  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  then  ia  some 
confiision  between  some  of  tha  members  of  the 
gena,  an  aooeont  of  all  of  them  it  giren  under 
CoKSlsio^and  not  under  the  eognomenb 

CONSraiUS.  1.  Q.  CoNaiDios,  tribue  of 
tha  pleba,  m  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Ocanetna  in  bringing  fbrwaid  the  agrarian  law 
Main,  and  alio  in  accvting  T.  Meneains  Lanatus, 
the  coBsnl  of  tha  preceding  year,  bscaose  it  was 
aappoaed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Creraen 
tfann^  his  Defect   (Lir.  iL  52 )  Dionys.  iz.  27.) 

2.  CoHtioiua,  a  &Rner  of  the  public  taxes 
(prnttieamu),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Seigius 
Ointa,  who  was  piaetor  in  i:  c  88,  on  account  of 
his  illigal  appropriation  of  tha  waters  of  the  Ln- 
aine  se&  Ooita  was  defended  by  h.  Cnssas,  who 
waa  a  friend  of  Considius.   (Val.  Max.  iz.  I.  §  1.) 

3.  L.  CoHfliDius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sax.  Saltin%  a  cohmy  to  Capua,  which  waa  formed 
b^  U.  Bratat,  the  Atther  of  the  to-oaUed  tynnni- 
(ide,  in  his  tribonate,  8.  c.  83.  [BRDTOih  No.  20  ] 
Considios  and  Sallius  an  ridiculed  by  Cioaio  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  odling 
themselres  piaators  instead  <»  dumnrirs.  (Cie.  di 
Lej.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  CoHiiDius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
iudicat,  is  pniaed  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 


apightaeu  as  a  judge  both  in  n  a  70  (as  Vtrr.  i 
7)  and  in  a.  o.  66.  (/Vo  Cbmi.  88.)  Considias 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar's  eoo- 
snlship,  a  c.  £9,  and  it  is  refaUad  of  him,  that 
when  TeiT  fow  senators  came  to  the  honse,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  hia  anna  and  soldian; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thennpon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stmt  at  home,  ha  replied,  that  old 
age  had  dqmTed  him  cf  all  ftar.  (PluL  Cbas.  I4i 
Cie.  otf  .<itt.  iL  24.) 

5.  Q.  CoNsioioa,  the  osonr,  may  perhaps  be 
tha  mma  as  the  preceding,  especially  aa  the  anee- 
dote  related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  tha 
character  which  Cioen  gires  of  the  senator.  It  u 
Riated  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
nariancoospirBey,  a:  c,  68,  the  Talna  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impoa> 
sible  eren  for  tha  wealthy  to  pay  their  aeditoii, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  tha  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indnlganee  to  mitigate,  as  for  as  he  could,  tha 
genanlabrm.  (VaL  Max.  ir.  8.  §  S;  oomp.  Cie. 
aiAILi.  13.) 

6.  Q.  CoHamiva  Oaixiw,  one  of  the  heirs  cf 
Q.  Tunas  in  b.  c.  43,  waa  pofaaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cie.  ad  Fam.  xiL  26.) 

7.  P.  CoNainiua,  aerred  under  Caesar  in  hia 
first  campaign  in  Qaol,  a  a  58,  and  ia  spdcan  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  serred  under 
L.  Sulla  and  aflerwnrds  under  H.  Cnssus.  (Caes. 
B.  ft  i.  21.) 

8.  H.  CoHKiDiuH  NoNiANua,  praetor  in  &  c.  53. 
He  ia  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caeaar  in  tha  proTinee  of  Nearer  Oanl,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  hia 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  m  CXc  MU.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cie  ad  Fam.  zri.  12,  ii<<  .i4a.  viii.  1  l,n.) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianns  oocnn  on 
corns.    (Eckhel,  t.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  CoNSioiua  LoNQua,  pnpcaetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  proTinoe  shortly  befon  the  breaking  out  of 
tha  dril  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Home  to  become  a  candidate  for  tha 
coniulship,  antmating  the  government  to  Q.  Ugar 
nua.  (Cie.  pro  lAgar,  1 ;  SchoL  Oionor.  ia  ligar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  dril  war  broke  oat 
m  B.  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey's  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  when  he  held  Admmetum 
with  one  le^on.  (Caas.  A  CI  ii  23.)  He  stiU 
had  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  yean  after- 
wards, B.  c.  47,  when  Caetar  eama  into  Africa ; 
and  when  a  letlw  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  becauae  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  impentor  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himseV,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  impentor  ef 
the  Boman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after^ 
wards  Considius  made  an  nnsuccessfiil  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  ntire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  tha  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsna,  and  when  he  heard  that  On. 
Oomitius  Calvinus  waa  advandsg  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdnw  from  it,  accompanied  bjr  a 
few  Oaetnlians  and  hiden  with  money,  intentung 
to  fiy  into  Ifaoretania.  But  ha  waa  aiardered  on 
the  journey  by  tha  Oaatulions,  who  soveted  hia 
tnaaons.  (Hirt  B.A/r.  3,  4,  53,  43,  76,86,93.) 
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10.  C.  CoMSiDiVB,  100  of  No.  9,  Ml  inta  Cas- 
wa't  peirer,  when  he  ebtuned  ponnnmi  of  Adlu- 
metmn  after  the  battle  of  Thapma,  B.  c  47,  and 
mu  panloned  hj  Cumr.  (Hit!  B.  Afr.  89.)  It 
if  mppoied  that  he  may  be  the  aame  aa  the  C. 
Coiuidiui  Paetua,  whoae  name  occnn  on  oeint  i  bat 
thia  U  mere  conjectnn.    (Eekhel,  t.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
yoonsett  of  the  three  eon*  of  Conetantine  the  Gnat 
•nd  raotta,  waa  at  an  early  ase  appointed  by  hh 
bther  goreraor  of  Weelem  lUyricnra,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countriet  which  he  mbeeqnently  reeeired 
aa  bis  portion  npon  the  diTirion  of  the  empire  in 
a.  n.  337.  After  haring  aaeeeeafnlly  reaiated  the 
treachery  and  nolenca  of  hit  brother  Conalantine, 
who  waa  •Un  in  inrading  hii  territoiy,  A.  D.  340, 
Conttana  became  matter  of  tha  whole  Weat,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himtelf  {or  aome  yean  withont  reatraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  moet  depraved  paaaiona. 
While  hunting  in  Oaol,  he  mddenly  reoeiTcd  in- 
telligenee  that  Magnentina  [MaomNTios]  had 
nbeUed,  that  tha  toldien  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emltaariei  had  been  deapatehed  to  pnt  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  ipeed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyreneei,  tnt  was  overtaken  near  the  town  <rf 
Helena  (formerly  lUibetit)  by  the  caTalry  of  the 
ninrper,  and  wiu  alain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 

Elf  hit  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  hit  reign. 
L  Vict  d»  Oaf.  xli.,  t^.  xIL;  Entrop.  x.  S; 
ni,ii.42;  Zananu,ziii.6.)        [W.  R.] 


omN  or  coHaTANa  l 

CONSTANS  II.,  FLA'VIUS  HKRA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  641-668,  the  elder  ion 
of  the  empeior  Conttantine  III.  and  the  empreu 
Orcgoria,  waa  bom  on  the  7th  of  Norember,  a.  d. 
6S0,  and  hii  original  name  waa  Heraclint.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  A.  D.  641,  the  throne  was  seiied  by 
Herscleonas,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantino 
III. ;  but  as  Herscleonas  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitions  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heracleonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heiaclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraelins  adapted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  sole  emperor :  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mntilated, 
ware  sent  into  exile.  Thns  Constans  II.  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  A.  n.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentiuian,  who  rebelled  in  a.  d.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
no^e. 

The  nign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
gnat  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  IJongobards  or  Lombaida. 


CONSTANS. 

Hgypt,  and  at  last  ita  capital,  Aleoaiik,  U  Wa 
conquered  by  'Arara,  tha  genenl  at  tfcs  UsBT 
'Oinr,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  ths  taifmi 
Haradina,  tbe  graadfirther  of  CaaslsBi.  (i.  t.tll 
— 641.)  An»Da  to  regain  poaessiea  «(  Alena- 
dria,  Cooatana  fittad  oat  aa  expediM  spisa 
Egypt,  and  we  aninfonaed  by  the  Oiiasie  b- 
nalists,  that  ha  seot'ambassadon  to  Ae  cafRsr  rf 
China,  Taiamn,  to  excite  him  to  a  wv  sffusst  tit 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  CUneae  pnaisiiiai  it 
Tarkistan  wen  then  infested.  (Cenp.  DaOiipc^ 
AKslotra  gtminU  da  Hwa,  i.  pp.  U,  K.)  TUs 
emperor  reigne<l  from  a.  d.  627  till  (it,  ad  at 
the  Christian  raligioii  was  pnadiedniCkiasteit( 
his  nign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  «e  mf 
conclude  that  an  intareouiae  eziMed  betweea  Qim 
and  the  Greek  enpira,  the  bet  rrisied  Vj  Oi 
Chinese  annaliaU  seems  worthy  of  belief  cspdiftr 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  coobmb  It  M 
the  empires.  When  Manael,  the  comnaada'aflk 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  psvofid  fatrf 
Alemndria,  the  inhabitanU  took  np  sns  apma 
the  Arabic  goramor  <Othmin,  and  with  ika 
assistance  Mannel  succeeded  in  taking  tks  ten 
(a.  o.  646.)  Bat  he  maintainsd  kiait^  tiM 
only  a  short  time.  *Arani  appniaiJied  silk  t 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  sasaoh,  ail 
Manuel  fled  to  Con«tantin<^  with  the  wmali 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portiea  of  Alcos^ 
waa  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  nmr  gst  T""""* 
of  it  again.  Eneooiagad  by  this  saceess,  tk  kUif 
'Omar  ordered  hu  lieutenant  'Abdn+U  Is  itnfc 
tha  Greek  possessioiu  in  northen  Afna.  'AUs- 
l-lah  met  with  great  sncoess  ;  he  cuuguaitd  ■* 
killed  in  battle  On^rins,  the  impeiisl  gnoa 
of  Afirica,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  kin  Tripdika, 
and  pramised  to  pay  an  annual  tiibats  lac  tht  it- 
maining  port  of  the  imperial  dominiaot  ia  A4i« 
This  treaty  was  condnded  aridioat  the  ««oi«'  ■ 
Constans,  and  although  it  waa  dktatsd  by»"» 
sity,  the  empenr  blamed  and  pnnished  Us  itmt 
tererely,  and  thewed  ao  much  resenlaioit  tpii* 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  rereagt  ifis 
them  seventeen  yean  afterwards,  ss  it  aianUW" 
below. 

Whfle  'Abdu-I-lah  was  saining  those  sdisiitags 
in  Africa,  HfiViwivah,  who  subsequently  b«i 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  rt» 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  rf  JW 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  iil"4 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitanU  an  snnal  tn- 
bute  of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  ithnd,  hoasWi 
was  taken  fttnn  the  Arabs  two  years  sfto  the  e» 
qnest,  by  the  imperial  general  ^•'''"'""■-Jj! 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  pn^gnot  is  CiSes 
and  Isanria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Kb,  ^'  * 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  pwrinas" 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  kM&i  » 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towsrdi  I" 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  whidi  sect  '•J* 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  of*"" 
catholic  fiuth.  Unable  to  finish  the  "IV*"*  ?! 
test  by  reasonable  means,  Constans  itsueJ  aa  aW 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discnssioni  on  '^V*' 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monotlicliss  q 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  wWch  ia  k''" 
by  flie  name  of  "  Typut,"  created  at  mo"*  ■» 
content  as  laughter:  it  was  rejected  by  tie  PV 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Itslji  >* 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  empenr  is  F°<^ 
opinion.     His  subjects  manifested  pahMf  *^ 
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BOBtaupt  vn*  Ui  CMncfeeci  md  the  nMfliuon  of 
ffiataat  p«miu«ei  paid  m>  littl*  mpeet  to  hi* 
■Aliarit J,  tkmt  thcT  Msmed  to  bs  iadapendent 
~Bcea.  A  nwilt  brake  ont  in  AnMnia  under 
Ktfaiia,  who  made  Umielf  mmpletdy  iodo- 
pmdsBt ;  bat  be  lAcrwards  ntnmed  to  obedieoee. 
As  eotjr  aa  848,  a  trace  6r  two  yean  had  beea 
eaneloded.  between  the  Aiabe  and  ConataiM. 
'Abdn-l-lah  availed  hinuelf  of  that  truce  to  inTade 
and  conquer  NuIhb  and  Wtfttitm  s  but  he  return- 
ed in  6S1,  nnewed  hoatilitiet,  and  acnt  an  es- 
pedition  againet  Sicily,  wh«n  the  Anbe  took 
aevond  pfaicee,  and  maintained  thaauelrea  then. 
In  the  name  year  MfiVwiyah  iiinad  tenor  throogh 
boA  the  Eaat  and  the  Weat  by  the  coaoaett  of 
Bhodea,  and  it  wai  on  this  occation  that  the 
(■mooa  cokmf  waa  mM  to  a  Jew  of  £de>Mi. 

The  &11  of  Rhodea  fiuled  to  rouae  Conttana 
&am  his  cardeaaseo.  He  atill  cndesTonnd  to 
compel  obedience  to  hie  ■'Typua"  in  Italy,  at- 
&otq^  it  bad  been  eondemned  by  pope  Martin  I, 
Tbeodom*  Cailiopas,  the  impenal  exwcb  in  Italy, 
amated  Martin  in  hia  own  paUwe  in  GSi,  and 
aent  him  finm  thenoe  to  Meeaina,  aAerwaida  to 
the  island  of  Nazoa,  and  at  last,  in  (A4,  to  Cod- 
slantsnople.  Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  waa  con- 
demned of  holding  treacheroaa  coneapondsnce  with 
die  inddels,  and  was  mntifarfed  and  banished  to 
Cfaenon,  in  the  CheTBannesus  Taarica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  A.  D.  S65.  Many  oilier  bishops 
of  the  orthodax  fiuth  wen  likewiae  penecoted, 
anoag  whom  waa  St.  Haximus,  who  died  in  exile 
is  the  Cannulas,  in  662. 

In  S5fi,  the  war  with  the  Anbs  became  alarmingly 
dangeroDa.  Mfi^iwiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  oat  a  6eet,  wUcn  he  entrusted  to  the  eomnaad 
af  Ab(i-4-ibir,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  finces 
■Biched  against  Caeaaieia,  whence  he  intended  to 
prsoeed  to  the  Boaponia,  In  this  imminent  danger 
Ceaastms  garetheeommand  of  Coastantin(^  to  Us 
ddeat  son,  Constantine,  and  tailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet.  The  two 
jiceta  met  off  the  eaoat  of  Lyeia,  and  an  obatinste 
battle  ensoed,  in  which  the  Gieeks  wars  at  last 
eompletely  defeated.  Conatantinople  aeemed  to  be 
lost.  But  the  khalif  'Othmin  was  asaaaainated  in 
CCS,  and  MA'kwiyah,  who  waa  choaen  in  his 
•lead,  was  oUiged  to  renonnoe  the  conqnest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  debnd  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  'Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Hao&n,  who  oasomed  the  title  of  khnlif,  and 
maintained  theniaelvea  at  Kn&  till  668.  Oe- 
liTared  from  the  Ambs,  Constans  mode  war  upon 
the  Slaronian  nations  aonth  and  north  of  the  Do- 
mbe  with  ^eat  aucceaa. 

In  661,  Conatona  put  his  brother  Tbeodoaiua  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known ;  fer,  aa  Theodosins  hod  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  poUtical 
jealouiy  coiUd  not  be  the  cause ;  perhapa  there  was 
some  religions  difiennce  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
dying  out  that  Theodoaiaa  was  standing  at  bia  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  "  Drink, 
brother,  dnnkl"  Hu  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  inanpportabla  to  him,  and  he  at  last  reaolved 
to  quit  the  Goat  and  to  fix  hia  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  atate  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reaaon  for  the  emperor's  presence  then 
as  the  visions  of  a  mwderer. 
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..  As  ««r^  a*  A.  9.  941,  Rothaiis»  king  of  the 
Longobarda,  attacked  the  imperial  dominiont  ia 
northern  Italy,  and  eonquered  the  greater  port  t|f 
them.  One  of  his  aaccesaoca,  Orimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Qnek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  when  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
doehks  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Coht- 
biioa.     Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wiae to  the  Oreek  empin.  The  emperar's  oathority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religions  ana 
civil  tnables  °  which  he  hod  caused  there  by  hi* 
absard  edict,  the  "Typua;"   but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disaenaions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chie&  of  the  Longofaaids  seemed  to  afibrd  a 
&veuiable  chance  for  the  re-estobliahment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  humdnd  yean  befon  t^e  emperoa 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieTed  by  hia  genenJ 
NarsesL      Under  these  circumatance%    Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  moke  Rome  onet  mon  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empira.     His  reaolntian  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since   the  down&Il  of  the 
Western  empin  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
mads  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    "  But,"  aoid 
Constans,  "  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
caie  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);"  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.     He  waited  for  them  en 
board  of  hia  ^lUey,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople roae  in  nvolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.     Being  informed  of  thia, 
Constans  spit  againat  the  city,  cursed  ita  inhabit- 
anta,  and  ordend  the  aailors  to  weigh   anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  die  end  of  662.     Con- 
atana  stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  Us  eldest   son,    Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.     Our  apace  pnvents 
ua  from  giving  an.  aecoant  of  Us  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  ii  sofficieot  to  state,  that  though  be  met  at  firat 
with  some  aucceaa,  hia  troopa  wen  afierworda  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
nlinqnish  Ua  design  of  subduing  them.     After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildingt 
of  Roma  of  their  fineat  ornaments  and  treaanrea, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracnae  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avorios 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thonsands 
fled  from  the  island  and  aettled  in  dimtent  parU 
of  Syria,    eapecially  at   Damaaeus,    when  they 
adopted  the  nligion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence  from   the    aeat   of   government    excited 
M6'awiyah  to  moke  firesh  itirJmds  into  the  Oreek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  nlated  that  Constant  wot 
deeply  ofiisnded  on  account  of  the  treaty  haviiw 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
ofBcers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  'Abdu- 
1-lah.  In  665,  Mti'awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifiite,  Conatona 
naolved  to  revenge  himaelf  upon  hia  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  mon  than  double  what  they  bad 
enpiged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricioua  and 
imprudent  measun  caused  a  nvolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 

Sromising  to   make  no    resistance.      Upon   this 
I&'liwiyiih  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  tnopt 
who  were  hithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  hia 
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eonqoette  h  far  a  the  fitmtMn  of  Mumtuiia, 
Dnnng  the  Mine  time  the  Lonpobard*  extended 
their  ooaqueet*  in  Italy.  Cespued  and  hated  hj 
all  hit  uibjecte,  Constana  loat  hi*  lib  by  the  hand 
of  an  amamiin,  at  lout  in  a  moat  myatenooa 
manner,  perluipa  by  the  intrignea  al  orthodox 
prieati.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  ma  fMnd 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracoie.  He  left  three 
aona,  Conitanrine  IV.  Pogoaata*,  hie  tocceaeor, 
Heradina,  and  TiberiiuL  The  name  of  Ida  wife  ia 
not  known.  (Theophanea,  p.  275,  &c,  ed.  Paria ; 
Cedrenot,  p.  429,  Sie.,  ed.  Paria  ;  Zonaaa,  toL  ii. 
iL  87,  die.,  ed.  Patia;  Olyoia,  p.  277,  &e.,  ed. 
Paria ;  Philo  Byamtimia,  liieUm  de  SejfUtm  Orbu 
Spadiiciitm,  ed.  Orelli,  Leipaig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &&, 
30,  ftb,  and  the  notea  of  Leo  AUatina,  p.  97,  fa. ; 
Paoloa  Diaoonoa  (Wamebied),  Dt  Gelu  Lomgo- 
bardonm,  ir.  SI,  Ac  T.  6—18,  30  ;  AbaUeda, 
Vita  Mdammai,  p.  109,  ed.  Boaka,  Amaltt,  p. 
65,  &c  ed.  Heiake.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  FtAVU  Vaimiu.  Coh- 
■TANTia,  alao  called  CoNaTANTUiA,  the  daughter  of 
Conatantina  Cbloma  Caeaar  and  hia  lecond  wife, 
Theodora,  was  bom  after  A.  D.  292  and  befbn  a.  n, 
306,  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain.  She  waa  a  haitaiater 
of  Conttaatine  the  Great,  who  gate  her  in  narriage 
in  313  to  C.  Valerina  Lidnianua  Lidnina  Augnataa, 
matter  of  the  Eaat.  In  the  dril  war  which  broke 
ont  between  Conatantine  and  Liciaiaa  ia  S'23,  the 
Utter  waa  entirely  defeated  at  Chiyaopolia,  now  Sea- 
tarioppoaiteConatantinople,  and  &d  to  Nieomedeia, 
where  he  waa  beiiescd  by  the  vietor.  In  order  to 
■are  the  life  of  herhiubuid,  who  waa  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  eacape,  Constaatia  want 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  eameat 
eotreatiea  obtained  pardon  fbr  Lidniui.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  trouhlei,  Constantino  aikerwaids 
gare  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  aeTarity 
did  not  alter  hit  friendship  fee  his  aiater,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindneaa  and  nspect.  Con- 
atantia  waa  iirat  an  orthodox  Chrialiaa,  baring 
been  baptiaed  by  pope  SyWeater  at  Home ;  bat  aha 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  waa  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  (dt  it  was  tlmnigh  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  ef  Alius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  825,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicoea.  During  the 
negotiationa  concerning  the  recall  of  Anus,  Ccst- 
stantia  fell  ill,  and,  being  visited'  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
rettoie  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  S'28  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Liciniua,  whose  name  was  Fhivins  Licinianns 
ladnius  Caesar.  (Philostoig.  L  9;  Tbeophan.  pp. 
9,27,  ed.  Paris;  Euieb.  tf. .&  z.  8 ;  Socnt.i.  2; 
Zotim.  il  pp.  17,28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxuia  Corstahtu,  the  dau^ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Constanttua  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Fauatina,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  fether  in  A.  D.  361.  In  373  the  waa  deatined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
way.to  the  emperor,  waa  tuiprised  in  Illyria  Iqrthe 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  ooontiy,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Hessalla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  miisly  to  Siiminm.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  die  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
tailed  with  her  mother  by  Procopist,  a  oootin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  laitM  a  rebellien  in 
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365,  and  who  earned  Ua  captim  with  Ua  ia  iB 
hit  expeditioaa,  ia  order  to  exdu  Ui  tiDo|t  kj 
their  pnaence.  Conataatia  died  befare  ko  hn- 
band  Ontian,  that  is,  befees  383,  kaviqi  n«  iM» 
(Amm.  Mare.  zxi.  15,  xzv.  7,9,  xzix.£.)lW.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VU  JU'LU.  by 
acme  anthen  named  CONSTA'NTIA,daa^rf 
CaottaatiBe  the  Great  and  Fausia,  was  naind  M 
HaaaibaliaBna,  and  received  frem  her  fstker  Ike 
title  of  AtgmtUi.  Disappointed  ia  her  sobiMs 
hopes  by  the  death  of  ber  hBsbBad,slK  cMasapd 
the  revdt  of  Vetianio  [VanABw],  aaditailts 
have  placed  the  dmdem  «a  hia  bnwi  with  ka  em 
hand.  She  aabaeqaently  became  the  wife  if  Gsl- 
lot  Caeaar  (a.  o.  35 IX  and  three  years  sftowids 
(a.  d.  864)  died  of  a  fever  ia  Bithjaii.  Ikii 
princesa,  il^we  can  tmat  the  highly-coieand  pictm 
drawn  by  Ammianns  MaiceUinui,  matt  kan  btm 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  fauman  fam,  a  ftntk  {ay 
ever  thirsting  for  blaod,  and  stimulatiag  V>  itk 
of  videnoe  and  saTaga  atood^  the  erwl  W"?"  •> 
GaUua.  who  after  her  death  ascribed  aanj  «f  ta 
fenaer  evwsers  to  her  evil  pranptingi. 

(Amm.  Maic  xiv.  1,  *c.;  AoieL  Viet.  41,  tS; 
Jnlian,  E/mt  ad  Atiem.  p.  501,  ed.  ISJOi  Kiia- 
ton;lfJiLA<dLiiL22,ir.  1;  Thei^ihsn. »-». 
rM..d.l655.)  ^    [W.ai 

CONSTANTI'NUS.  the  second  •»  f  p* 
staatiaa  Chlona.  and  tiie  fiat  whom  itaiv 
hia  aaeond  wife,  Theodora,  waa  piohsily  iaiirim4 
by  hia  nephew,  the  emperor  Coostantiai.  Hi  a 
Bwntioned  only  by  Zonaiaa  (voL  l  p  246,  «*. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  reraectaig taj* 
though  it  appears  buns  Julianas  (Ej^  edAr- 
Alkem.  f.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Coastaptiai  l«»  "I* 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  am  fcn»d  >»  "™ 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Gimi,  •«  > 
whom,  Haanihalianoa,  died  before  him,  '*'^,^ 
brothers  Conatantiim  and  CoaslaatiBSf  utmit 
him.  The  paaa^a  in  Philostoigiaa  (il  4)  Ikr 
od  woXon  xp^nw  (after  the  onpitas  Fsnsa  »■ 
suffiiGatedinahath)4*4  tw  dJ****  ♦^J*^ 
mrd  TiJ»  NiiM««i<«<ar  tuerfiSarra  imf*r^ 
■ys  deariy,  that  at  the  doth  of  Coattubm  « 
Great  there  was  boib  than  one  ^'''^„  p, 
alive.    [CoNaTAKTiUB  ILJ  ("•"••I, 

CONSTANTI'NUS.  the  tynnt,  mpew.* 
Britain,  Gaal,  aad  Spain,  waa  a  coamm  "'J*' ■ 
the  Romaa  army  atatiencd  in  Britain  "'T'T 
ginning  of  the  fifth  eentaiy  of  oar  ae^^  *'™J"' 
reign  A  the  onperor  Honorins.  In  A.  D.  407  tto* 
tnopa  .lebdled,  and  chose  one  Mams  ^r^ 
whom  they  murdered  aooa  ofiemidt.  Tki;  u* 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianus,  and  htiW  I* 
tired  of  bim,  they  killed  him  likewise,  «P^  "J* 
one  of  their  tomndea,  Constantine,  in  )>>*.  ''^ 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  aelKtiig  )im  "* 
the  feet  timl  he  bora  the  venemtad  and !«;»  °^ 
of  Constantine^  Although  Uttle  fitted  be  m» 
ties  of  bie  exalted  rank,  Constantine  aaa^ 
that  he  should  toon  share  the  bta  of  hit  Fm«» 
sort,  if  he  did  not  en^oy  hia  army  in  MB"'''?" 
business.  He  consequently  carried  hit  tiwi> '"' 
mediately  over  to  Gaul,  and  Undcd  tt  Bodi«»- 
This  countiT  was  so  badly  defended,  thiU  CiB^ 
tine  was  recognized  in  nearly  eveiy  pioriiw  l^ 
the  year  had  ehqwed  in  which  be  «u  io"*"* 
with  the  purple,  f  a.  d.  407.)  Stilidw,  »1»  « 
canunisaioned  by  the  empcnr  Honoiiu,  '^~J 
lievtenant  Saras,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  dms" 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  asaaaunatcd  Nenigxl'*' 
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ke  two  beak  geosnls  of  the  naiirper.  ContaBtine 
ra*  berieged  by  Sanu  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
>uipbin£ ;  bat,  aiststed  by  the  ikiU  of  Edobincna 
ad  eapedally  Oeraatiiu,  the  Mwoeuon  of  Juti- 
lian  and  Nerrigaate*  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
le  defcated  the  beeiegen,  and  droTe  them  back 
eyood  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  hia  leai- 
lenee  at  Aielatam,  now  Arlea,  and  lent  hia  son 
)onstana,  whom  he  created  Caeiar,  into  Spain. 
U  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
■ibariana,  Constans  aoon  ettabliihed  the  authority 
f  bis  father  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  waa  le- 
rarded  with  the  dignity  of  Aogrutua. 

la  the  following  year  Honoriua  judged  it  pm- 
cnt  to  acknowledge  Conatantine  aa  emperor,  in 
i4er  that  he  might  obtain  his  aaaiatanca  against 
ke  Oothe.  Coostantine  did  not  hesitate  to  aim 
sr  the  defence  of  Monorins,  hanng  ptcTioaaly  ob- 
uaed  hia  pardon  for  the  aaaaasination  of  Didymna 
Didynrina)  and  Veiinianns  (Vereniantu),  two 
inamcn  of  Honorina,  who  had  been  kiUed  by 
rder  of  Conatantine  for  baring  defended  Spain 
gainst  hia  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
iie  head  of  a  strong  army,  hia  secret  intention 
eing  to  depose  Honorina  and  to  make  hinuelf 
laater  of  the  whole  Weatem  empire.  He  had 
alted  nnder  the  waOa  of  Verona,  when  he  waa 
■ddenly  recalled  to  Oaal  by  the  rebellion  of  hit 
eneial,  Oerontina,  who,  hairing  the  command  of 
be  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
is  rerolt.  la  a  short  time,  Oerontina  waa  master 
f  Spain ;  bat,  instead  of  aasnming  the  purple, 
■  had  bia  biend  Hazimaa  proclaimed  emperor, 
■d  jtasfrrH  into  Oanl,  where  Conatantine  had 
ast  anrived  from  Italy.  Conatana,  the  son  of 
IiHsUntiiia,  was  taken  priaonar  at  Vienna,  and 
at  ta  death,  and  his  &ther  shut  himself  up  ia 
Liiea,  where  he  waa  besiaged  by  Gerontins.  This 
late  of  things  waa  suddenly  changed  by  the  airiral 
f  CoaiataBtiaa,  the  general  of  Honorina,  with  an 
my  atrong  enoogh  to  compel  Gerontins  to  raise 
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the  ri«m  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyieneei,  when  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
CoN>TANTim,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine  to  nuieader  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserrrd.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy ;  bat  Honoriua  did  not  keep 
the  promiae  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
aaptirea  were  put  to  death.  The  ictoU  of  Con- 
atantine ia  of  great  importance  in  the  hiatory  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
Jion  of  the  inhabitanu  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honoriua  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  hia  suthority  over  that  country,  and 
recognised  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conqnest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (x  D.  41 1.)  (Zosim.  liK  T.  nit.  and  lib. 
yL,  the  chief  aonrce ;  Oroa.  vii.  40 — 42 ;  Soxom. 
iz.  II — IS;  Jomandes,  de  Seb.  Goti.  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenfarog ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  ^>u(.  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
CinM.,  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodorio  II.  Coas., 
Thaodoaio  Aug.  IV.  Cona.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  or  00N9TAMTINUS,  TBI  TTHANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AUREXIU3,  aumamed  MAGNUS  or 
"  the  Gnat,"  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chloros  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  Hia  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal membere  of  his  family  are  repieaented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table : — 


Crispoa,  brother  of  the  emperora  Claiidiua  IL  and  Qnintiliiu. 

Claudia,  mamed  Eutropna. 

:aaa«aittins  Chlonu,  Ai^nstna  in  a.  D.  30fi ;  died  at  York  in  XD.  806 ;  narried  1.  Helena  the  Saint, 

2.  Theodoia. 


'omrxumtm  Masnvs.    BIbrM,  I.  MfawTrina;  3.  Fansta, 
aaghter  of  the  emperor  Oalerins  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia. 


Further  issue  of  Conatantina  Chlo- 
rns  by  Theodora,  sas  Mow. 


.  Ctitpaaj 
^wsar,  316 ; 
at  to  death 
y  order  of 
is  Cstber, 
26;  married 
lelena; 


2.  Constantinns 
II.,sutnaraedthe 
Younger;  bom, 
312;  Caesar, 
316  ;  Emperor, 
S37;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?);  no 
issue  known. 


I 


S.  Constantius  II.; 
bom,  317;  Caesar, 
826(?);  Emperor, 
337;  aole  Emp. 
3AS;  died,  361; 
marr.  1 .  unknown ; 
2.  Flaria  Anrelia 
Enaebia;  3.  Maxi- 
ma Faaatina. 

I 
Fbtia  Maxima  Constantia,  mairied  the  emperor 


4.  Constans ; 
bom,  320 ; 
Caesar,  333 
(335?); 
Emp.  337 ; 
kUled,3£0; 
marr.  Olym- 
pia ;  no  issue 
known. 


5.  Constantios  or  Constantia ; 
married  I.  her  kinsman  Han- 
nibalianns,  king  of  Pontns; 
2.  Constantine  Gallus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flaria  Maximiana ; 
married  the  emperor  Jalian, 
her  kinsman. 

Oratianus. 
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8S2  CONSTANTINU&  CON8TANT1KC8. 

Pnm  atam.    Farther  itna  of  CotiaTAMmm  CatAKas  by  hu  Moond  vift,  Thasdaa, 


1.  Contantiniu,  mnrdcnd 
bjr  the  emperor  Comtan- 
tin*  II.  i  no  imie  known. 


3.  Dafanstiu  Fhriu 
Hanoibalnunu ;  time 
of  death  nnknown. 


S.  Coiutuitiiu,  Caoad,  135; 
hj  the  emperor  Conitantiu; 
1.  Oalta  ;     2.  - 


1.  Dahnatiot,  Flanna  Jnlina,  Conml  in 
A.  D.  333.  Pat  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Conatantine  the  Yonnger  in  339 
or  340  i  no  imie  known. 


3.  Hannibalianna,  Flanna  Clandiiu,  kiac  rf 
Pontoi ;  nuuried  Conatantina,  eldeet  dangnld 
of  Conttantine  the  Great ;  periihed  in  tha 
wfaoleaale  mnrder  of  hia  kinamen. 


A  Son, 

killed 

by  the 

emperor 

Conataiip 

tioalL 

in  341. 


I  I 

2.  Oallna,  FlaTin*  Juliui,  bora  in  3.    A 

325;  Caeaar,  34]  ;   diaobedient;  dangh- 

put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con-  ter,mar- 

atantiua  II.  near  Pola,  in  latria,  in  lied  the 

354;  married  Conatantina,  widow  emperor 

of  Hannibalianna  and  eldeat  daagh-  Conatan- 

ter  of  Conatantina  the  Oreat.  tiiia. 


I 

4.  Jnlianiia,  anmaniHl  the  ApoHatt; 
bora  332(?);  CaeaacSU;  anacM 
Conatantia*in36l;  kilfediatheF«r- 
aianwar,  26thiof  Jnne,363.  llaniri 
Helena,  Flana  Maiiinaiia,  jimt 
daogiiter  of  Conatantina  the  QnK; 
left  iaaue  whoae  &Uc  ia  ankaam. 


Prom  aboiie.    Fnither  iaane  of  CoNSTANTiDg  CHLOKua  by  Theodora. 
4.  Conatantia  or  Conatantina  [Con-         fi.  Anaataaia,  married  Baasianua  Caeaar,        6.  EatnfB,BW- 
DTANTu]   Flavia  Valeria,  married        and  aiUr  hia  death,  probably,  Lnaiaa  Ra-        ried  Pii|Hliu  Na- 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianua  Licinina,        mitu  Aeonitui  Optatua^  oonniL  potiaaaa,  caaaal. 

Angnatua ;  died  between  328  and  330.  I 


FhtTina  Lieinianna  Ucinina,  put  to 
death  by  Conatantina  the  Oreat 


Flarina  Popiliua  Nepotianua;  aaanmed  the  pufkiiGad 
in  350  i  killed  at  Rome  in  the  aame  year. 


Conatantine  waa  bom  in  the  montli  of  February, 
A.  D.  272.  There  are  many  difierent  opiniona  re- 
apecting;  hia  birth-plaoe ;  bnt  it  ia  moat  probable, 
and  it  la  now  generally  beliered,  that  be  waa  bora 
at  Naiaana,  now  Niaaa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  npper  and  aoathem  part  of  Moeaia 
Saperior.* 

Conatantine  waa  diatingniahed  by  the  choieeat 
gifta  of  nature,  but  hia  education  waa  chiefly 
military.  When  hia  fiither  obtained  the  aapreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  bat  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  a«  a  kind  of  hoatage  fat  the  6delity  of 
hia  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  hia 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  eoontiy 
in  A.  D.  296,  Conatantine  aerred  under  Galerioa  in 
the  Peraian  war,  which  reanlted  in  the  conqoeat 
and  final  ceaaion  to  the  Romana  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Meaopolamia,  and  the  adjoining  conntriea,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  theae  wan  Conatan- 
tine diatinguialied  himaelf  ao  much  by  penonal 
courage  aa  well  aa  by  higher  military  talenta,  that 
he  became  the  iarourite  of  the  army,  and  waa  aa 
a  reward  appointed  tribunna  militum  of  the  firat 
doaa.  Bnt  he  waa  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honoura  which  he  ao  juatly  deaerved.    In  hia 


*  Stephanua  Byiantinua  («.  v.  titiirris)  calla 
thia  town  KriafUL  Kal  nrplr  KuifOrturrlyov  rou 
/JoffiA^oii,  meaning  by  KrltriM  that  that  town  waa 
enlarged  and  embelluhed  by  Conatantine,  which 
waa  the  caae.  The  opinion  that  Conatantine  waa 
bom  in  Britain  ia  ably  reinted  in  Schopflin'a  di» 
aertation,  "  Conetantinua  Masnua  non  fait  Britan- 
nna,**  contained  in  the  author  s  **  Conmiantationea 
HUtoricae,"  Baael,  1741,  4ta. 


poaition  aa  a  kmd  of  hoatage  he  waa  txfaarf  ti 
the  machinatiana  of  the  amfaitiona,  the  jaaloaa,  aal 
the  deaigning ;  and  the  dangen  by  which  ba  eaa 
aoRonnded  increaaed  after  the  abdiealiaiafDia- 
cletian  and  Maximian  and  the  aceaaaiaa  rf  ka 
fiuher  and  Oalerina  aa  eanpenaa  (a.  d.  lU).  Ha 
eontinoad  to  lire  in  tha  Eaat  ondac  the  a^ ^ 
Galerioa,  whoae  jeolonay  of  tha  aupcihc  <mlil» 
of  Conatantine  waa  ao  great,  that  he  meditatad  Vt 
rain  by  ezpoaing  him  to  peracaial  daafUi  &* 
which  Conatantine,  boweTar,  eacaped  ankait  la 
aoch  drenmataneea  he  waa  ccanpejled  to  caltiali 
and  improre  hia  natural  prudence  and  a^auiji 
and  to  accuatom  himaelf  to  that  reaem  aad  &■ 
cretion  to  which  be  afterwaida  owed  a  iiiaaiitmih 
part  of  hia  greatneaa,  and  which  waa  tlia  ma  » 
markable  in  him  aa  he  waa  natnially  of  a  ■■* 
lively  diapoaition.  The  jealouay  of  Oakriaa  k- 
came  conqiienoaa  when  he  cuuferred  the  diga^' 
Caeaar  upon  hia  aona,  Sererna  and  MaTiaiia,i 
dignity  to  which  Conataotma  aeemeH  ta  be  » 
titled  by  hia  birth  and  merita,  bat  wtict  »a» 
withheld  from  him  by  Oaieriaa  and  not  corfma 
upon  him  by  hia  &ther.  In  thia,  howerar,  df 
atantiua  Chlorua  acted  wiaely,  for  aa  hia  «■  aa* 
atill  in  the  handa  of  Galerioa,  he  wt»M  law 
cauaed  hia  immediate  ruin  had  he  pndaiaMd  lia 
Caeaar;  ao  that  if  Conatantine  ipoke  of  iimff»>^ 
ment  he  could  only  feel  diaappoinlad  at  not  boif 
in  the  camp  of  hia  firther.  To  bring  Ima  thitk« 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  poligr '  ^ 
bther  and  aon.  Negotiationa  were  carrw  aa  b 
that  purpoae  with  ^leriaa,  who,  awaia  e(  tai 
conaequencea  of  the  departure  of  Cooalantiaa,  •^ 
layed  hia  oonaent  by  every  meana  in  hia  pa>^ 
till  at  laat  hia  pretexu  were  exhanalad,  and  he  <* 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  jmn  hia  &tiwr.  1^ 
a&Bid  of  being  detained  once  more,  or  of  but  ^ 
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S  bj  ittmAetj  on  hi*  jdBmqri  ConatantLw  hiA 
a  ■ooner  obta^wd  the  penniuian  of  Oalerini  than 
a  deputed  from  Nicomedem,  when  they  both 
Mided,  witfaoat  taking  laaTe  of  the  emperor,  and 
■aTcUed  through  Thnce,  Illyricam,  Pannonia, 
ad  Gaul  with  all  pouible  speed,  till  he  reached 
i«  bther  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
iin  to  BiitatB  en  hu  expedition  againit  the  Picta, 
id  to  be  preaent  at  hii  death  at  York  (25th  of 
aly,  306).  Before  dying,  Conitantiu*  declared 
ia  ton  ai  hia  tncceuor. 

Tiw  moment  for  aeizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
r  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscoiity,  had 
nr  come  (or  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
s  Tictories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
id  bdoTcd  by  the  anbjects,  both  heathen  and 
hiatiBii,  of  Constantina,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
tiBve  that  die  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
■iiiii.  talezatkn,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
>e  legions  praclaimad  him  empenr ;  the  barbarian 
siiiBnea,  headed  by  Cioeas,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
knawledgad  him ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
al  diadem  on  his  head.  Bat  his  hesitation  was 
ae  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
ent ;  and  in  the  qnick  energy  with  which  he 
ti,  he  gaTe  a  nmple  of  that  marreUoas  oombi- 
tion  of  boldness,  conning,  and  wisdom  in  whidi 
I  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
iciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  he  protested  that  he 
1  oat  taken  the  pnrple  on  his  own  account,  but 
It  he  had  been  prosed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
1  he  soUeited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 

the  same  time  he  made  prepaiutions  to  take 
1  ficU  with  all  his  bther'a  foiees,  if  Oalerius 
old  lefnae  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Oa- 
!■•  dieaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
:  Weat,  haadad  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
giii— il  hi*  nsentasnt,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
otin*  ■•  master  of  the  canntrias  beyond  the 
M,  h«t  irith  the  title  of  Caesar  mly:  he  con- 
ad  tiM  dignity  of  Augustas  upon  his  own  son 

Zbm  peace  in  the  emptre  was  of  short  duration, 
t  ispaeity  of  Qalerius,  his  absence  from  the 
tol  <f  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
pie  of  Constantuie,  caused  a  lebeUion  in  Rome, 
icb  lesolted  is  tCazentins,  the  son  of  Masimian, 
sag  the  purple;  and  when  Haximian  was 
amed  of  it,  he  lefk  his  retirement  and  leassumed 

AruAtr^i  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
ctdlaague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
eliSiaB  was  a  war  with  Oalerius,  whose  son, 
ema  Aagnstus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
a  ;  bat  he  was  ahut  np  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
>  to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  aurren- 
3d  himself  np  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
cheroaaly  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
Ik.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Lidni- 
a  Uidnins  aa  Anguatas  instead  d  Sevema,  and 
iraa  foroed  to  acknowledge  the  daims  of  Maxi- 

likewiae,  who  had  bean  proclahned  Augustus 
tbe  le^na  under  his  command,  which  were 
ioxied  in  Syria  and  Egypt.     The  Roman  em* 

thna  obeyed  six  maatera :   Oalerius,  Licinins, 

Mazinun  in  the  £aat,  and  Haximian,  Haxen- 
.  and  CoDslantiBS  in  the  Weat  (308).  The 
m  between  the  mastsn  of  the  West  wai 
ested  by  the  marriage  of  Coastantine,  whose 
,  srife  MJoerrina  waa  dead,  with  Faniata,  the 
gfater  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  aa  early 
KKi;  aDd  at  the  aame  time  Conatantine  was 
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acknowledged  aa  Angnatna  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentiua.  But  before  long  aeriona  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  hia  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refiige  with  ConatanUne,  by  whom  ha 
waa  well  received.  Maximian  once  mora  abdi- 
cated the^throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
atantine, who  waa  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  r^ 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  hia  aon  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  Constantine.  He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  bad  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boata,  descended  the  Sa6ne  and  Hhdne, 
appeared  under  the  walla  of  Arlea,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  reaided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseillea.  That  town  was  immediately  be- 
aieged ;  the  inhabitanta  gave  up  Maxdmian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acta  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitatea  to 
call  murder,  aince  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  waa  put  to  death  (a.  d,  309) ;  he  had 
deaerved  puniahraent,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantino's  wife.     [MAXixuNCfi.] 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now  unre- 
strained in  hia  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  admini^ 
tration.  The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robben  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  bau-borous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  cireumstance  which  waa  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  straggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  iuher,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insulta  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Oaul,  but  so  great  waa  the  aversion  of 
hia  aubjecta  to  hia  cruel  and  rapacious  chancter, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chieSy  com- 
posed of  yeterana,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  aame  time,  the  army  of 
Conatantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accuatomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbariana  of  Germany,  and 
while  hia  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  hia  troopa  and  his 
subjects.  To  vrin  the  afiections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
atop  to  the  peraecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East.  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Christiana  ia  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Conatantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  hia  conviction,  that  Chriatianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nationa  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  nnderatood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
maater  to  divine  inajniation,  and  thna  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  hia  mareh  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autnn  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Andar> 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Oermany  u  aome  pretend, 
Conitantine  had  a  riiian,  leeing  in  hii  ileep  a 
cnu  with  the  iniciiption  ir  Torfrfi  rbco.  Thiu,  it 
ia  laid,  he  adopted  the  cioaa,  and  in  that  aign  waa 
Tictorioai.* 

Conitantine  croBsed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount 
C^nii),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Mazentius  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  aeige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walla  of  which  Maxentiua  suffrBred  a 
Mveie  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  bte  of 
Maxentiua :  hia  army  waa  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  eacape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitivea  into  the  Tiber  and  periahed  in  the  rirer. 
[Maxkntius.]  Conatantine  entered  Rome,  and 
diaplayed  great  actirity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  rerooTing  the  cauaea  of  the  frequent 
diaturfaoncea  by  which  Rome  had  been  ahaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentiua ;  he  diabanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  aome  advantage  from  the  ex- 
iatence  of  ua  aenators,  he  aobjected  them  aud  their 
fiunilies  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  alao  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifez  Maximna,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Chriatianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantine*a  victoriea  waa  the  nn- 
diapated  masterahip  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  reai- 
dence  of  the  emperors.  At  the  Hune  time,  impoi^ 
tant  events  took  place  in  the  Eaat  The  emperor 
Galerios  died  in  A.  D.  31 1,  and  Lidniua,  having 
onited  hia  dominiona  with  hia  own,  waa  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  sevenil 
battles,  and  died,  on  hia  flight  to  E^ypt,  at  Taraoa 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Majuiiinus.]  Thua  Licinioa 
became  aole  maater  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heada.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Liciniua  and 
Conatantine.  At  Cibalia,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  hia  rival 
with  an  inferior  force ;  a  aecond  battle,  at  Maidia 
in  Thrace,  was  indedaive,  but  the  loaa  which  Lici- 
niua suatained  was  immense,  and  he  aooght  for 
peace.  Thia  was  readily  granted  him  by  Conatan- 
tine, who  perhape  fUt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  ezttemities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  lUyriconi,  Pannonia,  and 
Ojceoe,  which  licinins  ceded  to  him,  he  eataUisb- 
ed  a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Conatan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Conatantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  adminiatration  of  the  empire  by 
thoae  lawa  of  which  we  ahall  apeak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiera  againat  the  iii- 
rooda  of  the  barbarians.  lUyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Dannbe  and  the  BhKk  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occnpied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  lUyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entoed 
Dacht,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 


*  Compare  "  Diasertation  sur  bi  Vision  de  Con- 
slB«tin  le  Grand,"  by  Du  Voiain,  bishop  of  Nantes. 
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of  the  Roman  empire.  .  Hia  Cnae  aa  a  gnat  aaa- 
areh,  diatingniahed  both  by  civil  and  auKlaiy  ski- 
litiea,  increased  every  year,  and  the  i  nnnimaif 
of  his  talents  and  power  indnoed  hiia  te  Bake  a 
final  atruggle  for  the  undivided  goveinniait  of  tha 
empire.  In  32S,  he  decfaued  war  against  Udaiai, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  yean  and  was  delatid 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  Und  bntt  wen  efisl 
to  thoae  of  Constantine,  while  his  navy  waa  Ban 
nunerons  and  manned  with  moie  eiymBicrf 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adriasifla 
on  the  Srd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  aspam 
had  above  a  hundred  thonaand  men  imda  hia  «■- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  straggle,  in  which  Caa- 
stantine  gave  fresh  piDofr  of  his  skill  sad  pcnaaal 
courage,  Licinins  was  routed  with  great  diagktrr, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  snd  he  Sad  Is  By- 
zantium. Constantine  foUowad  him  thither,  mi 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  oa 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hailcapeal,asd 
in  a  three  daya'  battle  defeated  Anaadu,  Iktai- 
miral  of  Idcinius,  who  hiat  one-third  ef  kia  ieeL 
Unable  to  deiend  Byaantinm  with  aainaa,  Lieiaiai 
went  to  Bithynio,  assembled  his  tnofs,  and  tStni 
a  aecond  bottle,  which  waa  fi»ght  at  Oiyiapaliai 
now  Skutari,  <^poaite  ByxanSiam.  C«Mtiiiiia» 
obtained  a  oompleta  victory,  and  Uciniaa  lad  ta 
Nicomedeia.  Ha  aunendend  himself  on  eoadina 
of  having  his  liie  qwed,  a  fnaam  wkiih  Cas- 
stantine  made  on  the  intercession  of  hia  aiiarCea- 
atantina,  the  wife  of  Liciniua;  bat,  after  i|ieadia| 
a  short  time  in  fiUse  aecnrity  at  ThtnaVsiiiai  ika 
place  of  his  exile,  ha  was  put  to  desth  by  eider  d 
his  fortunate  rival.  VVe  cannot  helievs  ikaS  ks 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conapiiacj ;  tha  caaie  d 
hia  death  waa  undoubtedly  the  dangerMS  iaipHV 
ance  of  his  person.  [LiciMin;  CiMSTAimiu.J 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memoiy  sa,  duii| 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Na|iakai 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  leigs  «aa  na- 
aideied  aa  an  usnrpation,  his  laws  wen  dscknd 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  ihs  B|*5< 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  ta  nsialaia 
himself  in  his  lofty  stotioga  were  aa  vigone>,tk»|k 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  aaocMded  ia  H- 
taining  the  great  object  of  hia  amhilioa.  I" 
Weat  and  tlw  East  of  the  empire  had  g"^^ 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  u  csek 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  bees  gerenM 
during  a  considerable  period  by  difiereni  ral«* 
that  &tinction  became  dangeroos  for  the  iulegni; 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  •<»• 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  aa  bei«f 
ing  to  either  of  those  divisiona,  niher  ikaa  * 
the  whole  empire.  Resne  was  enly  a  SMU' 
nal  capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  nxsiy  aad 
vicea,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roaas  p"- 
dcur.  Constantine  felt  the  necessity  rfcnau^' 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  loise  k»* 
tion,  chose  that  city  which  down  to  Iha  ^ae"* 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  ^**|v  ^ 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  en|n<  ad  ni 
residence  of  the  emperofa,  and  ailed  it  sfw  ■• 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  rf  '^'^ 
tine.  The  aolemn  inauguration  rf  Cm^aO'V' 
took  place  in  A.  D.  330,  according  to  Idatisa  aad 
the  Chronieon  Alexandrinum.  The  posnlaWj  " 
Rome  ceaabg  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Itaass  » 
pire,  had  been  already  oboerved  by  Tseitsi,  "• 
anya  (ffiit  i.  4),  "  Evulgato  imperii  sitaas,  («« 
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uaiii—i  ■fiU  qoun  Romae  fieri."  Coailantinaple 

na  eolaiged  and  ambeUiahed  by  CoiutantiiM  and 

i*  tneeeaaon ;  bat  when  it  ia  aud  that  it  equalled 

lone  in  iidendoar,  the  cauM  mnst  partly  be  attii- 

ntad  to  the  bet,  that  the  beauty  of  Conetantino- 

le  wai  erar  incieaaing,  while  that  of  Rome  waa 

wfantly  dennaaing  under  the  mugh  haada  of 

er  faarhariui  eonquerora.    (Comp.  Ciampini,  Dt 

meru  Atd^iaii  a  Oaw^ga^tao  Magna  eomttntctk.) 

Ij  TneUng  Conatantinople  the  raaidence  of  the 

Bpen»«,  the  centre  of  the  empire  waa  remoTed 

am  the  Latin  worid  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 

•tin  eantinned  to  be  the  official  language  for  ae- 

ml  eentnriea,  the  influence  of  Greek  dTilization 

ton  obtained  anch  an  aaoendancy  over  the  Latin, 

lat  while  the  Roman  empir*  oeriahed  by  the  har- 

iriana  in  the  West,  it  was  coanged  into  a  Greek 

apire  by  the  Graaka  in  the  East,     There  was, 

iwerer,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 

ith  Roma,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Conalan- 

■ople  by  the  ToAa,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 

aatcin  empica  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 

irats  aa  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 

herited  the  gOTeimaent  of  the  worid.    The  same 

tie  and  the  aame  pceaomption  wen  fiwnrmH  by 

e  kings  of  the  Qennan  harbaiiana,  seated  on  the 

ins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 

eceasors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 

spic*  in  Octmany  in  1806. 

Tke  year  324  was  signaliaad  by  an  erent  which 

oaad  tha  greatest  oonateraation  in  the  empire, 

id  wUeh  in  the  opinion  of  many  writera  has 

mwn  indelible  diagnee  upon  Constantine.     His 

oDmplished  son,  Crispns,  whose  rirtues  and  glory 

•fild  petb^M  have  been  the  joy  of  a  fiither,  but 

r  tlMU  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 

d  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispns 

■ael^  was  aecuad  of  high  tieaaon,  and,  during 

s  celebiatioa  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  aaniver^ 

ry  of  Constantino's  netoiy  orer  Hazentins,  was 

sated  and  sent  to  PoU  in  Istiia.    There  he  waa 

t  to  death.     Liciniua  Caeaar,  the  aon  of  the  em- 

nr  Liaains  and  Conatantina,  the  aiater  of  Con- 

stiiie,  waa  accnaed  of  the  same  crime,  and 

fcfied  the  same  &te.     Many  other  persons  ae- 

■d  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  ware 

twiae  pnniahed  with  death.     It  ia  said,  that 

mpat  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mothei^ 

■ata,  and  that  Constantine,  i^enting  the  jnno- 

t  Armth  of  his  son,  and  diseoTeriog  uat  Fansia 

sd   in  criminal  inteiconrse  with  a  ahiTe,  com- 

aded  her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.     As 

s|iaee  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 

It  aketch  of  theee  complicated  events,  aome  ad- 

■B*  to  which  an  given  in  the  lirea  of  Faucus 

Favsta,  we  refer  the  raadsr  to  the  opinion 

iiebalir,  who  remarka  (Hutorf  of  Rome,  ed.  by 

li.  Sctunits,  ToL  r.  p.  360),  **  Every  one  knows 

MiaeEabla  death  of  Constantine'a  son,  Criapus, 

I  waa  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 

lb     If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 

•rent,  I  must  ccmfess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 

be  piored  that  Criapus  was  iunooent.     When 

pd  of  so  many  insnnections  of  sons  against 

i  btbea,  I  do  not  see  why  Criapoa,  who  was 

■r,aad  dcnaaded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 

M>«r  icfbaed  him,  ahoold  not  have  thought, — 

11,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself  my 

m  win  not,  ior  be  will  certainly  prefer  the  aons 

hastB  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.' 

I  a  thoogbt,  if  it  did  oocnr  to  Criapus,  must 
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have  atnng  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  bthar  ahonld 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  atep-brothera 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
aona  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  lehited  that  Fausta 
was  sufibcated,  by  Constantine's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  aome 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  un(w- 
countable  act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  stoiy." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Anns  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  waa  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  3'25,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  ss  sUll  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  diaseosions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  nat  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tninquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  be  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  Ijke  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantino,  the  eldest,  the  sdministiation  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanmba- 
lianus ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest^  Italy,  Western 
Illyticum,  and  the  rest  of  A&ica :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caeaar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastetn  lUyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
halianns,  who  received  die  new  title  of  Nobilisai- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontns,  Cappadocia,  and 
Aimenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  aa  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Auguati,  Con- 
stantine,  the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
bnt  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caeaar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Auguati.  The  fiulure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine's  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  churned  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Mazi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bod ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nioomedeia  for  the  soke  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  waa  contrived  by  hia  own  aona,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantios,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  oi  the 
hwa  and  regalationa  of  Conttantine.  He  derel- 
oped  and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarehical 
■ystem  of  state  dignitiee  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts*  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita' 
tnm.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  clasaes :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Clarisaimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  inTcnted,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted stmngely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearer*.  The  consulship  was  a  men 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  wen  in  later  yean  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  dieir  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  boat  of  men  nised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obli^  to  do  all  in  thdr  power  to  prevent  revoln- 
jona,  by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livefihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Franoe,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  ptaefecti  piaetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praelecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Auguiti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantino continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officen:  tmder  him 
there  was  the  Praefectua  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
novineea  and  Thrace ;  the  Piaefectns  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  lUyrico, 
who  bad  lilyricwn,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  OauU 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  piaefeet  Under  the  ptaefecti 
there  wen  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  uiirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  whe  had  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarins  or  vioe-prae- 
feet  Between  these  officen  and  the  pnefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  govemon  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
df»d  and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  oonsulares, 
five  correctines,  and  seventy-one  ptesidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
werj  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  ba*  been  men- 
tion-d  above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
eonf.-rred  at  fint  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
ei^t  Magistri  Militnm,  under  whom  wen  t^ 
military  Conites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
Iqtians  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliariea,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
Ae  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empin  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  nndered  various  oppressive  taxes 
"•••"aiy,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
eausod  many  revolt*.  There  were  seven  high 
ftncnonanes,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
"w  great  officen  of  state  in  our  coonlry,  via.  the 
TlB.n>oaitas  Saeri  Cnhionli    >»  1mJ>  r'i.._i i.:-  . 


^^tns  Sacri  Cnbicnli,  or  Lord  Chunberlain : 
">•  Magiste,  Offidorum,  who         "  " 
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cams  as  a  secretary  fiv  home  s^n;  theQantir, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Com 
Sacnunm  Latgitionnm,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ei- 
chequer  for  the  poblic  revenue ;  the  Cesies  Roia 
Privatamm  Divinae  Domns  for  the  priiale  fn- 
perty  of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  t«e  Ccauiei 
Domestioornm,  or  simply  Dcamliei,  the  «■- 
manden  of  the  imperial  life-gnaid.  Fcr  faitkt 
details  we  refer  to  the  aathorities  enmcnted  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Outheriss,  *  Da 
Officiis  Domus  Augnstae." 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  afOnat:  ktms 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  s«ed  Uife' 
tune  to  nobody  but  htmaelt  His  Uith  was  s  naia 
of  dangen  to  him ;  his  exalted  qsafities  csbkA 
jealoosy  among  hi*  enemies,  and  imag  the  gnaia 
part  of  his  reign  hi*  life  iras  one  amtinaed  atnBla. 
He  overcame  all  obstacle*  thtangk  his  ewa  (i» 
tiona;  his  skill  vanquished  hu  entaiiss;  Vk 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headkas ;  b 
pradenee  conducted  him  in  afety  thnagk  tai- 
spimdes,  nbellion^  battles,  and  nudsc,  ts  tk 
throne  of  Rome ;  hi*  wisdom  created  a  new  afo- 
sation  for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  k^  fiaf 
ments,  and  which  no  human  hand  seened  pe^of*! 
enough  to  niae  to  a  solid  edifice.  Chri^iBsiiy 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  stale,  lat 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  itiawaisp^. 
The  Christianity  of  tiie  emperor  hnsdf  bss  beta 
a  subject  of  warm  contnveny  both  in  sadat  md 
modem  times,  bat  the  graphic  accooBt  vUih 
Niebuhr  give*  of  Constantine's  belief  seeps  to  is 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  lidaw 
and  his  own  sonCrispns,  Niebuhr  natA»{Hit.  f 
Home,  vol.  V.  pi  359),  "  Uany  judge  of  Ua  tT 
too  oeven  a  standard,  becaase  they  look  apoi  kia 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  ngaid  Ub  i(  tkai 
light.  The  nligion  which  he  had  ui  Us  kesl 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  Its 
man  who  had  on  his  coin*  the  issetiptaa  Si 
mtidia,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  emmb* 
ed  the  hamapices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  jf* 
anpentitions,  and,  on  the  other  kaad,  bailt 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  aad  inlofa** 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  heaa  s  re- 
pulsive ]Aaienomenon,  and  was  ceftsinly  art  * 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  ts  be  bsf- 
tiaed  till  the  but  momenU  of  his  liie,  sad  Iheae 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  whst  thry 
an  doing.  He  was  a  npentitiaa*  isaii,  ssa 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  sD  kia^  << 
absurd  snpentitions  and  opiniona.  Whea,  tho*' 
fan,  certain  Oriental  writen  call  him  Ino^evsW 
they  do  not  know  what  they  an  myiaft  sad  is 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  pnfiuntien  af  ihe  e*^ 
Ilie  bhune  which  Uls  upon  Constaatin*  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Liciniua,  aad  Ciis|MS,  wiD  U 
upon  many  king*,  aad  we  have  oaily  faladaaa  ■>■ 
counts  of  the  mental  sniiiering*  which  Ui  UoedT 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  CeaislaDtiaa  *as 
not  so  great  during  tha  latter  part  of  Us  nip- 
In  proportion  as  ha  advanced  in  years  he  krt  ■■■' 
serene  generosity  which   had  distingaisbsd 


while  he  was  younger  j  hi*  tamper  aieasu «*■«■* 


and  he  gave  way  to  passionate 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppnased  whSe  k««ss 
in  tha  bloom  of  manhood.  He  Mt  that  the  |na- 
denr  of  Rome  could  be  maintained  eoly  ■■  ^ 
East,  and  he  (bunded  OonstaotiBopie;  lai  ti* 
.  spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  k*  mn- 
acted  in  many  con- 1  fioed  the  heroic  majcety  of  a  Raaaan  cmfosr  • 
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tke  ibowy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremoniei  of  ui 
Antie  conrt.  Hi«  life  ia  in  example  of  a  gnat 
Uitorieal  Ie«*on :  the  Weet  maTconqaer  the  Eaat, 
bat  the  eonqneror  will  die  on  hia  trophiei  by  the 
poiaon  of  aenniality. 

Aa  Coutantine  the  Great  was  a  lacoenftil 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  haa  receired  aa  moch  ucdeaerred  re- 
praachea  aa  praiie  ;  the  Chriatian  writera  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  hiatoriana  hare  caat 
iafiany  on  hia  memory.  To  jndge  him  (airly  waa 
reaerred  for  the  hiatonana  of  later  timea. 

(Euaeb.  VUa  CbxafotUni;  Entrop.  lib.  z. ; 
Seztna  Rufiu,  Brev.  26 ;  AnreL  Vict  Epit  40, 
41,  dm  Caa.  40,  &c. ;  Zoaim.  lib.  IL,  Zoaimna  ia 
a  vkdent  antagoniat  of  Conatantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
ziiL  ;  Ltfctant.  d»  Mart.  Pentad.  24 — 62 ;  Oroa. 
BK  TiL ;  Amm.  Marc  lib,  xir.,  Ac,  Btoerjita,  p. 
710,  t^L,  ed.  Valeaina.  The  aecounta  of,  and  the 
opiniona  oo,  Conatantine  given  by  Eomenina, 
Nazaiina.  Ac.,  in  the  Panegyrica  (eapecially  ri. — 
zi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  hia  Canara  aa 
well  as  in  hia  Orationa,  are  of  great  importance, 
bat  fall  of  partiality  :  Jolian  treats  Conatantine 
Tety  badly,  and  the  Panegyrica  are  what  their 
name  indicatea.  Among  the  ecdeainatical  writera, 
Enaebina,  Lactantina,  Socratea,  Soxomen,  Theo- 
phanea,  Ac,  are  the  prindpol ;  but  it  haa  already 
beeo  obaerred  that  their  atatementa  muat  be  pe- 
nned with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Conatan- 
tine by  Pimxagoroa,  which  vaa  known  to  the 
Byxantinea,  ia  Toat.  Beaidea  theae  aonrcea,  there 
ia  aeareely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Conatantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  doea  not  give  aome 
aceoant  of  Conatantine ;  and  eren  in  the  worka  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  aa  Conatantine  Poiphy- 
ngenitos  snd  Cedrmus,  we  find  valuable  additiona 
to  the  hiatory  of  that  great  emperor.  The  moat  com- 
plete Bat  of  aonrcea,  with  critiisl  obaervationa,  is  con- 
tained in  Tillemont,  Hiiloin  da  Empemrt,  Bee 
alao  Blanso, />««•  Cbiu(aa/tat  dsi  Croaam.)  [  W.  P.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  II,  FLA^TIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  sumamed  the  Yoonger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  hia  aecond 
wife,  Fausta,  was  bom  at  Aielatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Garni,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  o.  312.  Aa  early 
aa  A.  D.  316,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  dder  brother,  Crispua,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
nina,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 
eoanmemontion  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  hia 
Caeaarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazaiina  delivered 
a  panegyric  {PaMtt/j/r,  Veter.  iz.),  which,  however, 
ia  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  waa  entruated 
with  the  adminiatration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
&*iii.  After  the  death  of  hia  &ther,  337«he  receir- 
ca  in  the  diviaion  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  hia  nephewa, 
Dahnatios  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  &ther,  and  a 
port  vi  AfaOL.    Bdi^  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 


Conatantine,  he  nceived  aome  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperora,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Diaaatiafied  with  hia  ahare 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  hia  younger  brother 
Conataiia  the  teat  of  Africa  and  the  co-adminiatra- 
tion  of  Italy.  Conatana  refuaed  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Conatantine  declared  war  againat  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  aea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Conatana,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Conatantine  waa  anddenly  aurrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  sworda.  (a.  o.  340.)  Hia  body  waa 
thrown  into  the  river  Alaa,  but  waa  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  onknown  anthor  pronounced  a 
monody  on  hia  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp'a  edition  of  Eutropiua.  (Zoaim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  ziiL  ;  Euaeb.  Vila  Cmut.  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Proaper,  Chrvn.  Acyndino  et  Pioculo  Coaa ;  more 
autboritiea  are  given  in  the  Uvea  of  hia  brothera, 
Conatontius  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  or  CONSTANTINUS  U. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RA'CLIUS,calledNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,A.D.641,the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heiaclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  bom  in 
May,  61*2,  and  succeeded  hia  &ther  on  the  1 1th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  hia  younger 
half-brother  Herscleoiias,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  &ther.  Con- 
atantine died  aa  eariy  aa  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  A.  D.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  daya,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  fnim  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heradeonas.  [Hsba- 
cixoNAS;  Constans  II.]  Constantino  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
PhihigriuB,  he  aacrilegioualy  ordered  the  grave  of 
hia  fether  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounda'  weight,  which  atuck  ao  fiiat  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan,  pp. 
251,  275,  &&,  ed.  Paris;  Cedren.  p.  430,&c..ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar,  vol.  iL  pp.  71>  87,  &e.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glyca^  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBATUS,  em. 
peror  of  the  East,  A.  D.  668—685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constani  II.,  succeeded  his  fether  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  hia  life  by  aaaassination  at 
Syracuse,  hia  murderers,  who  aeemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentiua,  or  Mezzetiua,  an  Armenian. 
Conatantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  againat  the 
uaurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  abort  atay  at  Syracuae, 
Conatantine  aailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  bther ;  but  no  aooner 
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wu  he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  6eet,  perhapa  invited 
thither  by  the  rebela,  appeared  off  Symcuae. 
The  phioe  waa  taken  by  auiprise  and  partly  de- 
atroyed,  and  the  richea  and  atatoea,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Conatana,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabi  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troopa 
in  Aaia  revolted  aoon  after  the  retuin  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  "  Trinity," 
and  not  by  a  aole  aovereign,  and  demanded  tost 
Conatantine  ahould  divide  hia  authority  vrith  hia 
two  biothera,  Heraclina  and  Tiberiua,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  AuguatL  Thia  rebellion 
waa  likewiae  aoon  quelled,  and  Conatantine  par- 
doned both  hia  brothera.  At  the  aame  time,  an 
Ambie  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Din6r 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominiona 
in  Africa  (Manretania),  penetrated  aa  far  a*  the 
ahorea  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  ao 
fearfiilly,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tanta  rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kuasileh,  auxpriaed  the  Moa- 
lema,  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  Thia  however 
waa  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  aince  Knuileh 
aucceeded  in  aeizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Araba  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  aiege  to  Conatantino- 
ple.  They  conquered  &nynia  and  nearly  all  the 
island*  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Couatantinople  in  tne  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  aiege  of  five  months,  were  com- 
pelled to  aail  back,  after  auataining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yeiid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  M&Vwiyali,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
aoiled  to  hia  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yezid  was  compdled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ehips  for  hi*  numerous  forces  despatched 
a  body  of  80,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embariced  the  rest  on  board  hia  fleet.  But  hia 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  atorm,  and  the  Und  army 
waa  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  aimy 
commanded  by  Fk>nis,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  Uie 
same  time  with  the  Maronitea  or  Druaea  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
MA'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  (^ered  him  by  Constantino,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slave*  and  horaes.  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  hia  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Conatantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Couatantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
cUsts  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  chureh.  In  681  the  emperor's  brotliers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  wen  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantino  con- 
fenei  upon  bu  son  Justinian.    W«  know  almost 


CONSTAMTINU& 
nothing  of  the  last  fire  yean  of  tha  leigi  af  Ci*. 
stantine :  he  died  in  the  month  of  Seplaaber,  SH, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jostimaa  II. 

Besides  the  wars  iriiich  ttgifaliir^  tha  icigi 
of  Constantino  IV.,  there  ia  an  event  not  leat 
remarkable,  which  moat  probably  took  place  luing 
the  aame  period.  We  aiUude  to  the  dc«  diviiiMi 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitheita  been  siloaii^ 
tered  according  to  the  ancient  systen,  as  tbss,  far 
instance,  all  ue  Asiatic  dominioas  vnc  nU  V] 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  vkaje  snsy 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empin  had  likewiit 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  pradtct  of  Aas. 
The  constant  ineoraions  of  the  Aiaha  nqsind  As 
presence  of  different  moveable  coips  lUlioBed  ia 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commsndefs  cf  «Uck 
wen  independent  of  one  another:  these  Mita 
were  called  tiemala  (BSfuera),  firom  lima  (<^)i 
a  position.  This  name  was  afiermrda  gives  ta 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  woe  stsatori, 
ajid  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  kit  Ik 
whole  empin  was  divided  into  twanynioe  ttr 
mala,  seventeen  of  which  wen  in  the  aaatna  ml 
aouthein  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  sad  tnht 
in  the  northern  and  westedm  parts,  from  tht  Css- 
merian  Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  importsat  ckaap 
in  the  administration  of  the  canpiie  took  phct  ia 
the  Utter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hendins,  or  is  tks 
reign  of  Constantino  IV.,  that  is,  6nn  ahait  US 
to  683.  But  although  we  do  not  p«didy  kio« 
the  year,  then  an  many  reaaona  for  helienig  tkst 
Constantino  IV.  waa  the  originalnr  at  thai  |ha. 
[CoNSTANTiNUS  VII.]  (Cednn.  p.  4S6,&cel. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  Ac,  ed.  Psiis ;  Gl^ 
cas,  p.  278,  &C.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Theophsn.  p.  2S9,  tc, 
ed.  Paris :  Paulus  Diacon.  Di  Gatii  XoqokiW. 
T.  30.)  (W.P.) 

CONSTANTI'NDS  V,  funuBsd  COPEO'- 
NYHUS  (t  KowfAn^),  because  he  poBatadA* 
baptiamal  font  at  the  tijme  <rf  his  baptiiaa,  fsfoof 
of  the  East,  a.  o.  741 — 775,  was  tha  only  •<•' 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  laaams.  HewasbonisriS, 
and  succeeded  his  fother  in  741.  Th*  aafiitsaaai 
commencement  of  hia  reign  is  niatcd  ia  tks  life* 
the  emperor  AaTAVAaon,  p.  870,  b.  Th*  dsn- 
fidl  of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  coiplsla  tmm 
of  Conatantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zs^ariB, 
who  had  recognised  Aitavudas  becasM  ks  jn- 
tected  the  worship  of  imogea,  while  CoutaBlias 
was  an  iconodast,  at  whose  instagation  a  eaaodl 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  ooDtaaaed  tha  «•- 
ship  of  imagea  throughout  the  whok  Esstan  <■■ 
pin.  Constantino  was  most  cmel  ia  his  F"^— 
ings  against  the  orthodox  :  he  siialliiiaain'a 
Joannea  Damaacenna  and  put  to  death  Csssu- 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  ^^-^^^ 
nus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  had  dechnd  >* 
the  images.  In  751  Eutyehins,  ezaich  of  Bavesn 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (AstaalphnsX  king  i^tM 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  ua 
dominiona  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  baa  >■ 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  ysan.  A  av 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  IV''*^ 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  aK^^ 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  SUiiheB  (7i>h 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporsf  doBiai"*. 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  « •*• 
Eastern  empin.  Constantine  sent  aailia»dsis  Is 
Pipin,  AstoU;  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  ni«l»U" 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiatioDS  pnndsta- 
tive,  since  the  emperor  coaM  not  pn  th^  ■'■■ 
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OMit  weight  by  the  diiplay  of  a  fonnidable  anny 
in  Itiiy ;  for  hu  tnopa  vere  engaged  in  diaastrout 
wan  with  the  Aaba,  who  nv^ed  Pamphylia, 
CSbda,  and  Inuiria;  with  the  ^roniani,  who 
oonqomd  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bnlgariant,  who 
penetiated  aennd  timea  a*  &r  aa  the  enTirons  of 
ComiaDtinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganaa, 
howewr,  mffiered  a  Kvere  defeat  from  Conatantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  waa  treachenmily  killed,  and 
Conalantine  entered  hia  capital  in  trinniph ;  hot  in 
tiia  following  year  he  tuatained  a  aeTera  defeat 
bam  the  Bolgariana,  and  waa  compelled  to  fly 
ingiorionaly,  after  loaing  hi*  fleet  and  anny. 
Conatantine  atill  flattered  himaelf  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  hy  force  or  arm* ;  bat  after  Charle- 
nagne  became  kii^  of  the  Frank*  he  relinqoiahed 
Jii*  hope,  and  united  hi*  dominion*  on  the  eonti- 
lent  of  aontheni  Italy  arith  the  iaiand  of  Sicily, 
■atting  all  thoae  provinee*  tmder  the  authority  of 
he  Patriciua  or  goTemor-geneial  of  Sicily.  The 
mtinental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Tlema  of 
Sdiy  waa  lometiine*  called  SuHta  teaaida,  whence 
imae  the  name  of  both  the  Siciliea,  which  ia  ttill 
he  regular  deaignation  of  the  kingdom  of  N^>le*. 
n  774,  the  empire  waa  once  more  invaded  by  the 
falgariana  under  their  king  Telericu* ;  bat  Con- 
tantinc  diecked  hi*  progre**,  and  in  the  following 
<ear  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chaatiae 
he  barbarian.  Having  reaolved  to  take  the  com- 
■and  of  it  in  penon,  he  aet  out  for  the  Haemtu ; 
•It  some  ulcere  on  hi*  leg*,  the  conaeqoenoe  of  hia 
tefasncheriea,  having  niddnily  bunt,  he  *tapped  at 
kicadiopolia,  and  finally  went  on  board  hi*  fleet 
g  Selmbria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatoiy 
sver  OB  the  14th  of  September,  775. 

Conatantine  V.  waa  a  emel,  profligate,  and  moat 
inatifal  man;  but  he  waa,  nevertheleaa,  well 
dapted  for  the  btuinea*  of  govemmanL  He  waa 
ddieted.  to  unnatural  vicea ;  hia  paaaion  for  hoiaa* 
neoied  him  the  nickname  of  QJiwllinn*.  He  waa 
uice  married  :  viz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
began  or  khan  of  the  Kliaiar* ;  a  lady  called 
faria;  and  Endoxia  Meliaaena.  Hi*  UMceaaor 
raa  hi*  ddcat  *on,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
rene.  Dniiag  the  reign  of  Conatantine  V.  the 
eaatifiil  aqnednet  of  Conatantinople,  built  by  the 
mperor  Valena,  which  had  been  mined  by  the 
arl)ariaiiB  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heradiua, 
•aa  leatored  by  order  of  Conatantine.  (Thaophan. 
.  346,  ftc,  ed.  Pari* ;  Cedren.  p.  £49,  Ac,  ed. 
'aria ;  NioeiAor.  Gregoiaa,  p.  38,  Ac,  ed.  Pari*  ; 
ilycaa,  pi  283,  ed.  Pari* ;  Zonar.  vaL  ii.  p.  105, 
1  Ptaia.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VI US,  emperor 
r  the  Eaat,  a.  d.  78«-797,  the  aon  of  Leo  IV. 
basania  I*anra*  and  Irene,  wa*  bom  in  77 1,  and 
iccredwl  hi*  fiither  in  780,  under  the  gnaidian- 
hm  of  hia  mother,  a  highly-gified  bat  ambitiou* 
id  emel  voman,  a  native  oJF  Athena.  The  rogn 
r  Conatantine  VI.  preaent*  a  hideon*  pJetnie  of 
■m,  erril  and  nligioo*  tronblea,  and  pitileB*  crimea. 
Jpidoa,  governor  of  the  thema  of  ^eily,  revolted 
I  781 ;  and  it  aeema  that  hi*  intention  wa*  either 
I  place  himaelf  or  one  of  the  fiinr  paternal  uncle* 
r  the  young  emperor  on  the  thnme;  but  the 
much  Tbeodose,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
iTceal  engagement*  in  782,  and  Elpidu*  fled  with 
ia  tieaanrea  to  the  Arab*  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
'aa  trekted  tiU  hia  death  with  the  honour*  due  to 
n  euipeiui.  The  power  of  the  Arab*  grew  every 
ear  mora  dangeno*  to  the  empire.     In  781  they 
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*nfliered  a  aevere  defeat  fivm  the  eunnch  Joennea 
in  Aimeaia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confution  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  atrong 
bodiea,  and  commanded  by  HarCin-ar-Raahid,  the 
■on  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetmted  a*  far  a*  the 
Bocpora*,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  piece*  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, wa*  broken  *ome  year*  afterward*,  and  the 
new  war  laated  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
atantine, who  in  790  loat  half  of  hi*  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  aeveial  victories  over 
the  Arab*  by  knd.  He  wa*  likewite  victorion* 
in  a  war  with  the  Shtvonians,  who  bad  conquered 
all  Oicece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stautadu* 
in  784. 

At  an  early  agej  Conatantine  wa*  betrothed  to 
Rotradi*,  daughter  of  Charleroagne ;  but  qnanela 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  *ub- 
ject  of  the  Oieek  dominion*  in  Italy,  the  match 
wa*  broken  off,  and  Conatantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
yean  afterward*,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  aect  of  the  leonoclaats  wa*  condemned  in 
the  leventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  wonhip  of  image*  wa*  reitored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Conatantine  came  of  age,  he 
waa  of  courae  intnuted  with  the  adminiatiation  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene'*  influence  wa*  *o  peat, 
that  *he  remained  the  real  lovereign.  Tired 
of  hi*  vaaaalage,  Conatantine  intrigued  againat  her, 
and  had  already  reaolved  to  am*t  her,  when  the 
plot  waa  diacoveied ;  hi*  partiian*  wen  aeversly 
poniihed,  and  he  himaelf  received  the  cha«titement 
of  a  boy  finm  the  hand*  of  hi*  mother.  Infiiriated 
by  thia  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requeated  the 
aaaistanee  of  hi*  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing iomid  them  all  devoted  to  him,  aeixed  upon 
hi*  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palace*, 
when  *he  waa  kindly  treated,  but  waa  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendanta. 
A  reconciliation  took  phue  tome  time  afterward*, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  aon. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognised  aa  the 
lawiiil  master  of  the  empire,  Coastantine  put  him- 
aelf at  the  head  of  bis  army,  and  aet  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  pandering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtamed  aome  advantagea  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  aaw  hia  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  ConstantinoiJo.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  againat 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  Hu  measures  wen  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  aeiaed  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  conuaander,  Alexis, 
had  hia  eyes  put  out,  and  puniahed  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  waa  blinded,  and  the 
three  othen  had  their  tonguea  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  became  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  wen  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Conatantine  and  hia  mother  waa  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  the  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  aon  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conapiiacy.  On  Con- 
ttantine'a  return  in  797,  he  wa*  auddenly  aaaailed 
by  ouaasins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hipi» 
drome  to  look  at  the  race*.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  hi*  coune  to  Phiygii. 
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Befbra  uriving  then,  he  wu  joined  by  the  emprau 
and  a  hoat  o£  paitiauu.  Belying  on  the  promiie* 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  waa 
(urpriied  in  hit  palace  by  a  band  of  aaauaina  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  &rourite,  the  genenl  Staumciua. 
Hia  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  ao 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  "  Porphyia,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  bom.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  baving  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantino  VI. 
was  the  last  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  Zonanu 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  surrived  his  ezcaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct  (Theophan.  p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedien.  p.  469,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonal.  toL  ii.  p. 
93,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Oly- 
cas,  p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  PORr 
PHYROaFNITUS  (d  nafi<f>uf><rr<wi|T« ),  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophns,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  hia  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  bom  in  a,  d,  905 ;  the  name  Xlop^upaydvirifi  ea, 
that  is,  "  bam  in  the  purple,"  was  given  to  him 
because  he  waa  bom  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  wif^fa,m  which  the  empreaaea 
awaited  their  oonfinenent.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  ia  also  given  to  Conatantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
genenUly  employed  to  diatinguish  the  aubjeet  of 
thia  article.  Conatantine  anceeeded  his  &ther  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augu»- 
tua,  governed  the  empire  as  an  abaolnte  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Romanua 
Lecapenua,  who  excluded  Constantino  from  the 
adminiatntion,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
aa  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanua  and  Conatantine, 
both  Augiiati,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanus  LacAPiNua]  They 
were  deceived ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantino  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  popuhtion,  adxed  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Crastantine 
bad  become  a  modd  of  teaming  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 

Eressed  ;  instead  of  men  ha  knew  books,  and  whan 
e  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  hi*  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  fail  sense  of  order,  hia  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  aSections 
oS  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  eaaaed  him 
to  trast  withoot  discernment,  and  to  eonli»  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  waa  not  always  deceived  in  his  cnoioe,  and 
many  of  hia  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  waa  thua  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
nreek  anna  wan  Tictorioua  under  Ijco  and  Nice-  | 
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phoms,  the  sons  of  Bardas  Pheca* ;  the  Chns- 
tian  princes  of  Iberia  reeogniacd  the  sapnnacy  «( 
the  emperor ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  vitb  tka 
Petchenegoes  or  Patxinacilae  ii.  aoatben  Raaia 
checked  both  the  Ruaaiana  and  the  Bolgaiisai  ia 
their  hostile  designs  againat  the  empire ;  and  Can- 
atantine  had  the  satulaction  of  receiving  in  kii 
pabwe  ambassadors  of  the  khali&  of  Bsghdad  md 
A&ica,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  thsGnst 
Luitpiand,  the  emperor's  smhaisaiior;  baa  kft  si  a 
most  inteiesting  account  of  hia  mission  to  Caanao- 
tinople.  {A*imia  Ltu^tramdi.)  One  cf  the  Bot 
praiseworthy  acta  of  Conatantine  was  the  resiomiai 
to  their  lawful  pioprietoiB  of  estates  timliiiMid 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  nUieis  snd  laiai- 
len  without  any  titles,  or  under  faaadslnit  aaa. 
Conatantine'a  end  was  hastened  by  poiaao,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungiatefnl  aon,  Baasoaa 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  1m  diad 
on  the  15th  of  November,  A.  a.  959.  Hii  wife 
was  Helena,  by  whom  lie  bad  the  above-BenticBtd 
son  Romanus,  a  daughter  Tbeodoa,  nanicd  H 
Joannes  Zimiicus,  and  other  children. 

Constantino  Porpbyngenitas  holds  a  kjgk  ask 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  BsAr- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thooght,  but  the;  mat 
of  important  and  inteiesting  subjects,  sad  withial 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  weald  be  redsod 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  he  not  onlv  eaifncd 
works  himself  but  caused  others  to  be  coapaod 
or  compiled  by  the  moat  able  men  SMSg  hii 
subjects.     Hia  own  works  are — 

I.  'loTopun'  Siiiyjiva  rsv  pim  sal  wfHm0«i 
BanAslov  roii  ieilftm  fiainXimt  (Pita  BmH), 
the  life  of  BaaUius  I.  Maoedo,  the  gnuidiukerrf 
Constantino  Poiphyragenitus,  a  w»rk  of  gnat  aa- 
portance  for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  pal 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  thiogi  vhich 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Conatsnline  srsa  lada 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  &<aa  taint 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editicna:  1.  ByUe 
Allatiua  in  his  Sd^vu*'"',  with  a  Latin  tiiiairiia, 
Cologne^  1663,  am. ;  the  text  divided  iais  It 
sections  or  chaptersL  2.  By  Cemhcfiaisi,  in  his 
"  Scriptorea  post  Theopbanem,"  Paris,  IWW,  U-i 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapteis ;  with  a  aea 
tianalation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  nepl  vwr  »t,iiTmr,  '  DeThenatibas.''  (Ifc 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  Hf  sa  a  aa* 
name  for  **  provinee,"  ia  given  ia  the  life  af  Co.*- 
■TANTIHDS  IV.)  This  woik  ia  dividrf  iats  ws 
booka ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eaaten  (EaaMi  aad 
^uthem)  or  Asiatie  theinas,  and  the  aeoad  ■ 
the  Waatera  (Waalem  and  Naithera)  or  BusfM 
themaa.  Editions:  I.  The  fiisl  book,  with  s 
Latin  traiialatioD  and  uotea,  by  &  ViksoiBi, 
Leyden,  1588,  8va  3.  The  seoond  bask,  wilha 
latin  traaalation  and  notea  by  T.  MoacUsa,  Fan, 
1609,  Svo.  Both  theae  editiona,  and  caoaaqan^ 
the  complete  worii,  wars  lepsinled  and  cdiiad  vita 
aome  other  worka  of  Conatantine,  by  Mesiw^ 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  aaae  in  the  anh 
volume  of  ••  J.  Mennii  Opera,"  editad  by  I** 
4.  The  oompiete  work,  by  Bandariua,  in  the  ini 
volume  of  his  "  Imperium  Oiientale,"  "l*  "•■ 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5;  >■* 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bona  ediiiaa  ■ 
the  worka  of  Conatantine  Perphymganitas,  a  ff- 
vised  reprint  of  the  editieai  o*  Bsndariaa,  i* 
wiUiout  the  TOBf  of  De  rishk  edited  by 
Bekker,  Boon,  1840. 
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IIL  "  Da  Adninktnndo  Impnio,"  withoat  a 
■oneaponding  Qn^  this.     This  eelebmted  woik 
ms  written  by  tbe  imperial  author  for  the  ipKial 
limpme   of  infoiming  hi*  Mn  Bomanus  of  the 
poiitieal  state  of  the  empire,  it*  rarione  icwnicee, 
and  the  political  prinei|jes  which  ongfat  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  it*  admini*tEUion,  as  well  a*  in  it*  rebt- 
ti<»na  to  foreign  nation*.    It  contain*  abundance  of 
hiatorical,  geogiaphical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal &cu  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  time*  of  tbe  author  and   the 
nations  which   were  either  hi*  mbject*   or  hi* 
naighbours  would  be  little  more  than  ngnene**, 
enor,  or  complete  darimesa.     The  work  i*  divided 
into    S3  cbapten,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.     In  the  fint  IS  chapter*  tbe 
author  give*  an  aeeount  of  the  *tata  of  iereral  na* 
ticaia  which  lived  toward*  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such   a*  the   Petchenegne*  or  Patxinacitae,  the 
Chaaara,  the  Bulgarian*,  the  Tuik*  (by  which  he 
means  the  U<uars  or  pieacnt  Hungarian*),  and 
eqwdallj  the  Riiiaian*,  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerou*  enemies  of  Conatantinople.      In  the 
I4tb  and  fcUowiog  chapter*  he  apeak*  of  Moham- 
med, and  give*  a  view  of  the  tiaing  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  lead*  him  to  Spain  and  the  conqneet 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  bj  the  Arab*,   (cc. 
23  and  24.)     The  rektion*  of  the  Greek*  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Fiankish  kingdom*  are  related  in  cc 
26  to  28.     Id  the  eight  fallowing  chapter*  (29  to 
Z6),  which  are  all  very  long,  Im  dwell*  on  the 
bistory  and  geography  tf  those  parte  of  the  empire 
wUch  a  few  centurie*  beine  lus  time  were,  and 
are  (till,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  via.  Dal- 
matia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c.     In  e.  37  and  following 
ha  return*  to  the  Patsinacitae,  Chaxar*,  and  other 
nation*  in  ancient  Scy  thia — a  moat  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
eonunentary  which  we  have  on  the  work :  it  refen 
likewise  to  the  eormponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Con- 
aoentarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae."    After  illu*- 
tiating  that  mbject,  Conatantine  proceed*  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  *ome  of  the  adjacent  conntrie*  in 
Aaia.     Chapter  52  contains  *onie  remariu  on  the 
thema  of  the  Peloponnecu*,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  *peak*  alio  oocaaionally  in  other  chap- 
ter* ;  and  in  the  £3rd  and  last  chapter,  which  i* 
of  eon*iderable  length,  he  give*  inteie*ting  infor- 
mation reapectiag  the  dty  of  Chenon,  the  Cheno- 
jiitae,  and  other  adjacent  nation*.     The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  inetance* 
broken.     £dition* :   1  and  2.  By  Heunius,  1610, 
Svo.  and  1 6 1 7,  Svo,  in  bis  ^  Opera  Const.  Poiph.,' 
with  a  latin  tnui*latian.     3.  By  the  lame,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  "  Menisii  Open,"  edited  by  Land, 
in  which,  however,  only  tbe  translation  of  Meureiu* 
i*  contained,  the  ^tor  having  likewiae  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  tiandistion  of  Bandnrin*. 
4.  By  Banduriu*,  in  hi*  "  Imperinm  Orientale," 
tbe  beat  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  l^  GuUlanme  de  L'  Isle,  which  be- 
long* both  to  this  worii  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Baiidarina  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
nve  commentary.     Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Mennins,  Banduriu*  wa*  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  tianslation  of  the  2Srd  and  24th  chap- 
ters ("  De  Iberia"  and  "  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
Hennius  had  only  bagments,  so  that  he  could  not 
&  By  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  eolleetion  of  tbe  Byxantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bonduriai  without 
the  map  of  OaiUaume  de  L'  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  Bi(Afoi>  Ta(rTiicii>,  rdfv  wtptixi"  rir  nrrd 
SdAoTw  col  7^  luixoiiinai,  commonly  called 
"  Tactica,"  an  easay  on  the  art  of  wnrfara  by  aea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatiae.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Mennins,  in  "  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Menrsii 
Opera,"  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  I 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
tiansUtion  by  Lami.  Maflei,  who  tranalated  a 
Cod.  Vcnnen*i*  of  this  work,  attribute*  it  to  Con- 
atantine, the  Km  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penn*. 

V.  BiC^for  Xrfwnryuc^  vspl  MS*  ttu^ipmr 
Ufmf,  &&,  commonly  called  "  Strategica,"  an  iu- 
tereating  tmtiae  on  the  mode  of  ■wtatm  adopted 
by  diSercBt  nationa.  Edition,  by  Meoniu*,  in  the 
sixth  vdume  of  hi*  woA*  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  tnn*hition  of  the  editor. 

VI.  'Eaflwu  T^s  Bair<A»(av  Ti^tmt,  ■■  De  Cere- 
monii*  Aulae  Byaantinae."  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  n%.  the  &rst  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  tieata  of  the  ceremoniea  obaerred 
in  the  impefial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  acta 
oat  ima  hia  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  hia 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  fivm  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  aon  of 
Conatantine.  The  fint  book  ia  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  (ection*,  or  head*, 
which  an  not  numbered,  and  tbe  second  book 
into  56  chapter*,  the  la*t  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  *eem*  that  there  were  originally  aome  cbapten 
more,  which  have  not  been  diacovered  yet.  The 
work  ia  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  pieanme  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwella  with 
delight  on  trifling  forma  and  nsagea  which 
scanely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  wouhl 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  ia  pun  and  elegant  for  Uie  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  AraUe  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  kngnage,  which  ate,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reiiBrenoe 
it  aiMWen  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
refemiw  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing ue  first  book  and  the  ^pendix,  Leipaig,  1 751, 
foL ;  the  lecood  volimie  containing  tne  aeeond 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  I^tin  tnmslation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  fint  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  "  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Oestis  Constantini "  by  Leidi.  3.  By 
Niebnhr,  vol  L,  Bonn,  1829, 8vo. ;  vol  ii,  ibil 
1830.  This  is  a  carsfiilly  revised  reprint  of  tht 
editio  prinoeps ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Beiske's  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  fint  edited  by  Niebnhr.  The  prin- 
cipal Uws  iasued  by  Constantine  (Novellae  Con- 
*t>tntioDei)  have  been  published  by  Leundavina, 
in  his  <*Jua  Giaeeo-Ronanmn,"  and  by  Labba, 
Paris,  1606, 8vow  ConstantiDe  wrote  besides  savent 
■oaller  treatises  on  religions  and  other  mattery 
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B<!«ide<  his  own  nrriliogs,  we  owe  to  Contbm- 
tine'i  lore  of  litentiire  the  preMrratioii  of  lome 
woikt  foini  dntniction  or  obliTion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  othen  at  hu  Older.  Such  are :  L  "  Collectanea 
et  Exeerpta  Historico-Politica  et  Moralia,"  an  ex- 
tenrive  compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
n«f  1  np»attimf,  "  De  Legationibui,"  and  the  50th, 
n<pi  'Aprr^t  Kol  Kouctas,  "  De  Virtnte  at  Vitio," 
have  been  preaerred.  A  further  account  of  thia 
work  ja  given  in  the  life  of  Phihcos,  II.  'Inria- 
•rputi,  **  De  Medicina  Veteiinaiia,"  compiled  from 
the  work*  of  a  number  of  writera,  a  liat  of  whom 
ia  gireo  b^  Fabrieiaa ;  it  ia  divided  into  two 
booka.  Editiona :  1.  A  Latin  tnnalation  bj  J. 
Rnelliua,  Paria,  1530,  ioL  2.  The  Greek  text,  bjr 
Simon  GI7naea^  BaaeU  1 637, 4to.  3.  B7  Valeaoa, 
together  with  the  "^  CaUectanea,"  &c,  Paria,  16M, 
4to.  An  Italian  tranalation  of  it  waa  pnbliahed 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paria, 
1563,  4to.  III.  Tmirwuni,  "  De  Re  Rnatica," 
which  ia  generallj  attributed  to  Baaaua  Caaaianna. 
[Ba8SD8  Cabsianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Oeoponica  were  held  in  high  eateem  in  the 
middle  age*  aa  well  aa  in  after  timea,  and  they 
were  both  uaed  for  practical  porpoaes,  aa  we  may 
aee  from  the  nnmeroua  editiona  and  tranahitiona, 
eapecially  of  the  Oeoponica.  The  firat  eight  booka 
of  thia  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beaata, 
and  fonn  a  kind  of  domeatic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  aeparately  puhliahed  in  a  Latin  trana- 
lation by  Andrsaa  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  tnnalation  of  the  complete  woA  1^ 
peared  at  Venice,  1 642 ;  French  onea  at  Poitsera, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557 ;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Heir,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Lndwig 
Rabaa,  Stnaaburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annala  of  Theophanea  were  oontinued  by 
Conatantine'k  order  [Thbophanbs],  and  he  alao 
induced  Joaephoa  Geneaiua  to  write  hia  Annala, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Aimenua  to 
Baailina  Maoedo.  [GBMUiutL]  An  account  of 
Conatantine'a  lawa  ia  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lbo  Puu.osoPHua  (Cedren.  ppw607,&c.,6Sl, 
&C.,  ed.  Paria ;  Leo  Diaoonna,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
Ac.,  ed.  Paria ;  Zonar.  ToL  ii.  pp^  1 82,  &C.,  1 92,  Ac, 
ed.  Paria;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paria;  Olycaa, 
pp.  302,  30S,  ed.  Paria;  Uanckioa,  Dt  SeripU 
Bynmt.  pp.461 — 478;  Hambeiger,  ZmertSmigi 
Nachidim,  &c,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  Ac. ;  Fabric.  BiU. 
GTate.-n\.  viii.  p.  !,&& ;  Leieh,  Oommmlalioda  Vta 
el  Stbmt  OttHt  Oamt.  Porpfyr.,  Leipcig,  1 746, 4to., 
and  alao  in  hia  and  Reiake'a  edition  of  Conatan- 
tine'a worlu,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
"  De  Cenan.  Anlae  Byaant.")  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VUI,  emperw  of  the 
Eaat,  reigned,  together  with  hi*  brother  Stephana*, 
after  the  depoaition  of  their  firther,  Romaona  Leca- 
penua,  but  waa  (ood  oompelled  to  cede  the  thnme 
to  the  lawin]  aorereign,  Conatantine  Porphyrage- 
nituak  (a.  o.  944.)     [Constantinvs  VII.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  empeiorof  the  Eaal, 
A.  D.  976 — 1028,  the  aon  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nna  II.,  waa  bom  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  hi*  elder  toother,  Baail  II.,  ia  976 ; 
but,  addicted  to  idlenea*  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
put  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  dMth  of  BaaU  in  1025,  he  became  aole  empe- 
m* '.  "Sr*"*™"*^?^  *>'  Ua  anbjeeta,  who  aoifered 
"?™  from  the  Arabian*  during  hi*  miserable  ad- 
H^nutrataon,  he  died  thn*  year*  afterwaida,  in 
Conataatine  IX.  wm  the  b*t  of  the  MMie- 
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doniaa  djrnaaty.      Hia  amttaaor  wi 
Argyma,  the  hnabaad  of  his  daaghler  Zat,  wha 
he  had  by  hi*  wife  Helena  Augosla.  [BAiminIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  HONOHA'CHOS 
(i  Moroijdxot),  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  A.  n.  IM3— 
1 054>  Hia  anniame  was  given  him  on  accmat  rf 
hia  penonal  counge  in  war.  In  1042  the  ft- 
Temment  of  the  empire  vns  in  the  haoda  of  tm 
imperial  aiatera,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  enpent  Be- 
manna  Argyma,  and  aftervnnUof  Hidad  IV.  the 
Paphhgonian,  and  Theodora,  a  apinatet,  who  woe 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhaUtanta  af  Cao- 
atantinople,  after  they  had  depoeed  the  mpoic 
Michael  V.  Cahf  hates,  the  adopted  aen  gf  Zee. 
The  two  aisters  being  afinid  of  their  poaitiaa,  Zae 
proposed  to  Conatantine  Monooacfaiia  that  ka 
should  marry  her ;  and  as  she  waa  laths  advaaced 
in  tgt,  being  then  upward*  of  aixty,  ahe  allawri 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  hi*  beautiiiil  aiUKm, 
Selerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  when 
the  two  Udie*  lived  together  on  the  best  ma 
Con*tantine  waa  laluled  aa  empeiia,  and  umkuii 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sderena.  Siien  lAs 
the  acoeaaion  of  Conatantine,  Oeoigias  MseJaraa,  a 
brother  of  Sderena,  who  waa  renowned  kt  kit 
victoriea  over  the  Aiaba,  and  who  thai  haU  Ike 
command  in  Italy,  laiaed  a  rebdlion.  At  the  hea4 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  ha  tiuaaul  the  Adriatic 
landed  in  Epeima,  joimBd  an  anxiliaty  amy  <f 
Bulgarians,  and  maidied  upon  ConstanriiMyle.  A* 
■siBsrin  delivered  the  empemr  from  kit  fcan: 
Maniaoea  waa  mnrdand  by  an  nnknows  had  ia 
the  midat  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danf^  ansa  in  1043  Cpb  si 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeand  vitk  s 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosoms,  while  a  had  fais 
penetrated  as  &r  as  Vama :  bat  the  feet  was  da- 
pened  or  taken  in  a  bloody  sngagoseal,  aad  tht 
Rosnan  amiy  was  ranted  by  CMatalo. 

In  1047,  while  ahaent  on  an  expeditiaa  fit* 
the  Arabs,  Conatantine  leueived  news  af  saete 
rebellion  having  bnAen  out,  headed  by  Tanidas, 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  aanmed  thsiafnal 
title,  and  hid  sien  to  ConslaatiiMpta.  Tka- 
peror  hastened  to  urn  defcnee  of  his  ia|*tsl,  knks 
the  fbtoss  of  the  rebd  in  a  dedaive  battlay  aad 
Tomidua,  having  Ulea  into  the  handa  ef  kia  fU- 
auera,  was  blinded  and  eonfiaed  to  a  a«— <^- 
Conatantine  was  not  less  faftonate  ia  a  wv  «n 
Cadcus,  the  vassal  king  of  Anaona  aad  IkOi 
who  tried  to  make  hinwelf  independent;  ha**!** 
aUe  to  take  the  field  i^ainal  the  imperial  sn»i 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  hhaattf  at  tki 
fiset  of  the  emperor  and  implwe  his  tkiaeney.  U 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  bat  he  waa  *&*•<■  |* 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  apeat  As  !»*■ 
hia  daya  in  Cappadoeia,  where  hia  genenai  vi^ 
had  pven  him  extensive  ealateaL  Iberia  aad  i^ 
menia  were  reunited  under  the  iaimediate  olkt- 
rity  of  the  Oredui 

While  the  frontien  of  the  empire  wew  iha**^ 
tended  in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Maeedeoia^nd 
dreadfully  from  an  invaaioii  of  the  Pi.k.h<ii«l»^ 
who  were  ao  superior  to  the  Oie^  ia  ""^ 
qualitiea,  that  they  vrould  have  conqoend  al  am 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  enly  ptated, 
but  fiw  the  timely  inteifmnoe  of  the  tmfort 
body-guards,  eompoeed  of  Waregisns  or  Nor««* 
who  ftwvo  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Oatm, 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  p-  lW*j 
At  the  same  time  the  Noimans  mads  psalfrqpaa 
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ia  luij,  wkera  tbej  fiially  mneeded  in  eonf  ner- 
iag  iH  iIm  dominioiu  of  the  Greek  empemn.  In 
the  foDowing  jeer,  1064,  the  great  Khiam  began, 
which  malted  in  the  complete  lepantian  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  chuichee,  and  pot  an  end  to 
the  mthoril;  ef  the  popei  in  the  £aat.  Conetan- 
tine  did  sot  live  to  He  the  completion  vf  the  aehiim, 
far  he  died  ia  the  conne  of  the  nme  year,  10£4. 
Conitintine  wa*  a  man  of  genennu  character,  who, 
whea  emperar,  would  not  revenge  many  innilte  he 
kid  leceiYed  while  he  wa*  bnt  an  officer  in  the 
ansy.  He  managed,  howerer,  the  financial  de- 
laRaient  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
]Mjfi  auni  npan  the  embeUiihment  of  Conitantino- 
pie  ind  other  Inxniiea,  and  ahewing  himaeif  a 
niter  where  he  ooght  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thai,  for  eeanomy's  fnke,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
tnai*,  50,000  in  nnmber,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
tke  frontier  prorincee  of  the  empira  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegnes,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
sddition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  ocmtribnted 
modi  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
•oocesaar.  The  successor  of  Constantine  X.  was 
Iks  ospnss  Theodora  menUoned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &&,  ed.  Pari* ;  Psellaa  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  347,  Ac.  ed.  Pari*;  Glyeaa,  pi,  319,  Ac,  ed. 
Puis ;  Joel,  &  1 83,  &c,  ed.  Paiia.)  [ W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (i  Aoumu), 
mpenr  of  the  Eaat,  a.  d.  10£9 — 1067,  was 
dusen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenns,  who 
sbdicated  in  1 059,  as  hi*  sncoeaaor,  in  preference 
to  Us  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
Uw  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
erer, that,  althouf^  Canstantine  wa*  nndoubtadly 
one  of  the  best  subject*  of  Isaac,  he  still  wa*  not 
lit  to  rale  in  those  tioublou*  times,  Pnvionaly  to 
his  election,  Constantine  had  been  very  active  in 
psttiog  Michael  VI.  Stratioticu*  on  the  throne 
(i.  s.  1056),  bat  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
T<sr  aid  aspotmd  the  parly  of  Isaac  Comnenns, 
vbs  Boceeeded  in  seinng  the  government  Thence 
tkcir  friendship  aroasL  When  he  ascended  the 
tknae,  the  people  expected  that  he  woold  take 
'jgonas  measures  against  those  swatm*  of  harba- 
•iaos  who  wen  attacking  the  empire  fimn  all  sidea, 
nd  they  were  the  more  juatified  in  their  expecta- 
tions u  Constantine  wa*  an  able  genetaL  But  ha 
bred  talking  quite  a*  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  fnparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  dalmate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
■nder  the  dicomstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
■M  he  of  tpeechea,  that  he  said  be  preferred  the 
enwa  of  eloqaence  to  the  crown  of  Roise,  nor  can 
*e  feel  sore  iritether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crown*  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
ndoood  his  anny  from  motives  of  economy,  be  saw 
bis  empira  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  pmtably  tlie  whde  nation,  of  the  Uxeo,  for  they 
>n  aid  to  have  been  600,000  men  stnmg.  Whiki 
tjuy  nvaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hnnga- 
naas  craaied  the  Danube  and  aeixed  Belgrade,  the 
bey  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
■^  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
nsat,  sod  so  much  diminiahed  their  numben  that 
jbey  hastened  bock  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Mube.  Daring  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljoks 
nads  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Aais,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  empenr's  dominions  in  Italy.    Ban, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  A.  n. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qnalitieiy 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  te 
recall  immediately  on  his  acceesion  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  nndertaSe  a 
great  Dtunber  of  lawsuit*,  which,  accustomed  a*  he 
wa*  to  follow  bis  sophistical  genins,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrignes,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conforred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicos,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Endoxia.  But  she  was  tinaUe  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanns  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  thi* 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitxes,  p.  813,&c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellns  in  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  tec,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicepborus  Biyenn. 
pu  1 9,  ftc,  ed.  Paris.)  [ W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  fother  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andionicua, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Remann*  III,  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperar.  After  the  capture  of  Romanns  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  bnt  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  nder.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperar  Nicepborus  III,  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  lata  a*  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Ouiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michael  VII. ;  Romanus  III,]        [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIIL  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
sumamed  DRAOASES  {i  TlaXmiKiryot  i  hpr/d- 
mt'),  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologn*.  He  was  bom  in  A.  D.  1394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  *in  1448,  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daoghter  of  Leonaido,  count  of  Tccco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notara*  Palaeologns  Cate- 
lusins,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantino  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  imall  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  dnriiw 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
is,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas, 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
thi*  prince,  who  wa*  still  in  the  Peloponnesoa, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  taw 
that  be  had  but  &w  chances  of  defondiog  it  against 
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-  b,  the  caui  of  sultan 

tiiat  pa  wr7  which  the  Orrek.  A«l  oonfeired  npon 
kirn,  aniMs  the  mluut  would  pre  bvm  h»  permi*- 
•wn.  Miind  baring  leceived  the  ambuaulor 
broonUy,  and  girta  lu'f  conient,  Conatantine 
einbark«l  on  board  a  iqiiadrDD,  and  loon  after- 
csrdi  aniTcd  at  Conitantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  fcia  brothen  by  giting  them  hi*  former  do- 
giain  in  the  Peloponneso*.  The  beginning  of  hii 
leign  was  quiet;  but  nltan  Miiiad  died  in  1460, 
tna  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Jjohammed,  was  br  Iram  shewing  the  same  lenti- 
ments  towards  Constantine  as  his  &ther.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  anch  a  des- 
penta  resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  fitTourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed  ?), 
who  lired  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  haring 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  Tizfr  KhalQ  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  rety  severe  teims,  and  condnded 
with  the  words,  **  If  you  will  prodaim  Urkhan  a* 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  yon  may  call  tlie  Hunga- 
rian* fur  assistance,  yon  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  hare  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  ^ou  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  wmning  an  inch  of  gionnd,  yon 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  hare  left  yon.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  hi*  will  shall  be 
done."  (Ducaa,  p.  ]  32.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, baring  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  c^iital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
tea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  waa 
east  at  Adrianopte  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  erer  been  made  before.  While  it  wa*  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Bymn, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6tli  of  April,  1453,  Mohaauned  ap- 
peared under  the  wall*  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  anny  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  siie,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  dty  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numenm*  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frankiah  auxiliaries  or  nlun- 
teeis ;  and  the  Christian  navy  waa  superior  to  the 
Turitish,  not  in  number,  bat  in  the  constmetion  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Prankish  marine*. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  gire  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  i*  giren  with  more  or  lea*  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (A£{]  according  to  Chaleondyla*, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Dues*.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  "aZXoM  or  Hungik- 
*>*>>," — either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 


,„  COrfSTATfTINUS. 

•<«  CONSTAfTINVX.         ^^^i^itmrntx,  wt  nOcr  u,  Gibbon,  l^  Bcma,  ' Bi** 

«*•  OTBnrA«fauiV  p"*'  <*  ^  «A»  f'^r"  **   *"P'^"  "ootmiud  by  AaeUlM  »" 
Padumlfy-  ndueed  tht  ^^""fZg^unie  pbeet    Hammer,  "  Geschichte  des  OamanMcAen  Rck* 
aty  of  ComUBiioopI'  •^  ^.^^tiutrntBoenX,  he    The  contest  lasted  bom  the  6th  of  ^wM  tW 

29th  of  May,  1453:  prophecie*  hai  fairtiiU  in 
issue.  Cln  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  tks  Em 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital:  8^ 
bmnip  fioAXim  ^  ^y,  he  cried  out  in  dnpair  rtfl 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  fnkn 
by  hia  guarda.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  JaBi» 
aaries,  and  foreseeing  hia  bte,  he  cried  set  apia, 
"  la  there  no  Chriatiaa  who  wilt  cut  off  aj  imif 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  wha  he  lai 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expind  » 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slaiiL  Hia  bedr  n* 
afterwards  diaeorered,  and  wbco  Mohaaiatd  *i* 
in  undisputed  possasiien  of  the  dty,  be  ordarad  Ui 
head  to  be  cut  o<^  and  had  it  nailed  on  tha  parptm 
column  on  the  place  called  AngnateoiL  It  wis 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  prindfil  tnras 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  fint  aeti  of  tha  rie- 
torwa*  the  conaecnttion  of  the  cfauidiaf  SLSapUa 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  Oie  first  Maakii 
who  pmyed  there  atanding  on  the  altsr.  It  ii 
aaid  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horaebad^  kat 
thia  is  an  idle  story  iuTented  by  mooka  He 
alighted  from  hi*  hone  at  the  piindpal  pu,<a- 
tered  the  chnrdi  with  TiaiUe  raqisct  and  adaiiB- 
tion,  and  was  so  br  from  conunittiiig  saj  pnfas- 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  haul  a  Tot 
whom  he  diaeorered  breaking  up  tha  beaanU 
marUes  of  the  paTeinenL 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  sa  not  if 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sohaaa  Dnf 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  dty  kad  bta 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  Eait  si  tb 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  anpreae  **°jP'^|''^ 
spiritual  power,  and  being  mastars  cf  CMMSli- 
nople,  the  Snltans  at  oaiee  were  cooaidarad  ai  tka 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperoca,  Untai  tkca  tk 
obedience  paid  to  them  wa*  bat  aimimta  la  tk 
aword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  bath  ft>  as 
habit,  and  the  transient  impcessioB  af  nctaiy  a» 
quired  the  strength  of  heieditarydaty.  Witktta 
fiill  of  Constantinople,  darkness  ipead  «w»  a« 
East ;  but  the  Muse*  flying  ftcB  Iks  Ba^m 
fonnd  a  mose  genial  home  on  the  hanks  af  thaAraa 
and  the  Tiber.  Afanoat  four  centaiiea  kanalspi" 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  psayer  waa  (And  ■ 
St.  Sophia;  yet  all  the  power  and  itoT" '7 
Sultana  have  been  unable  to  root  oat  rf  tha  ■*" 
of  the  Greeks  the  rememhnncs  af  their  J»^f^ 
denr,  and  at  tha  present  moment  the  dsrsiise  rf 
the  Turkish  power  in  Conataatinopla  ia  !■»  f*" 
hable  than  the  teriral  of  a  new  Oraak  ija» 
(Phraniea,lib.  iii.,  &e. ;  Docas,  c  34,  Ac. ;  O^ 
condyle*,  Hb.  vii.,  &e. ;  Leonardos  Chiaaas,  «»• 
CbMtaaL  a  TWc  eip^iaaAia,  lat  <<)-i^^*f^ 
1544,  4to.,  a  amall  bat  curiooa  werii,  """"'z^ 
months  after  the  fidl  of  ConstantiBaple.)  [W.rl 
CONST ANTI'NUS  ACBOPOUT*.  l**^ 

rOLITA,  GSOBOIUS.]  -, 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Aimocs,  alas  ■■* 
Constantiua,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  ■*"?*■ 
tan  church  of  Anticch.  Sred  about  i.  »•  «« 
and  was  destined  to  soccsed  biBkep  ^T^ 
Porphyrina,  howarer,  who  wiihrf  to  oH'^y 
see,  intrigued  at  the  eourt  sf  C«asl«»T^ 
and  succeeded  in   obtaining  an  order  ^p 

«nB«nr     Amutina    tar    t>Mi    haaiahasst  •■    L*** 


emperor  ArBadina   for  the 
stantia*.    With  tin  aid  cf 
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CONST  ANTINtrS. 
eacaped  to  C/pnu,  where  he  aeema  to  have 
ained  daring  the  reat  of  his  lif&  He  anrriTcd 
St  Chrjrsoatafn,  who  died  in  A.  D.  407.  Conatan- 
!  tiDc  edited  the  Connnenlarj  of  St.  Chryuatom  on 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  conaiating  of  thirtr- 
bur  homilies,  amuiged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Chryaoatom,  two,  riz.  Ep.  221  and 
325,  are  addreaaed  to  Constandne,  who  is  perhaps 
the  anthor  of  two  other  Epiatlea  commonly  attri- 
huted  to  St.  Chryaoatom,  wix.  Ep.  2S7  and  238. 
(Cans,  0M<.  £i<.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  CE'PHALAS  (Kjw»toj»- 
rat  6  Ks^oAat).  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
it  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
Hia  personal  biatot;  is  entirely  nnknown,  bnt  in 
aU  pnhability  hia  Anthology  waa  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  eentoiy  of  our  en.  An 
aoeaont  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Oieek  Antho- 
logy is  giTen  tinder  Planoom.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  ouooNtm  and  chartopby- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  "OraUo  encomiastica  in  Omnea  Sanetoa 
Martyrea,"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
US.,  and  which  ia  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  eooncil  of  Niesea  in  "Acta  Patmm."  He 
filed  before  the  ei^th  century.  (CaTe,  HM.  UL 
ii.  D.  p.  10 ;  Fabric  BUI.  Oraee.  z.  p.  288,  xL 
^  270,  xiL  p.  2S9.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    HARMBNOPDLUS. 
lUjLUtmtmrvLva.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  Jinuar,  a  contemporary 
«f  Jnatinian.  In  x.  d.  528,  he  waa  one  of  the 
commisaonen  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
vas  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  ae- 
vetal  official  titles :  vir  illustria,  cornea  aacrarmn 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  icrinii  libel- 
lorom  et  aacramm  cognitionum.''  (Const  Haee 
9'a*  ansnorio,  §  1,  Const.  Summa  Be^Mieac, 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  iHio  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  eommissianen 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  a.  d.  530  (Const. 
Titmla,  I  9),  and  waa  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const. 
«>"«,§  2.) 

In  the  coileetion  of  Edicta  Praafectoram  Piae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zaehariae  (^Atuedoia,  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicta  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  n.  491-565.)  Zaehariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
■tantinus  who  was  prae£  pnet.  of  the  East  nnder 
Anastasius,  aa  appears  inm  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  a.  5, 
•nd  Cad.  2,  tit  7.  a,  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
*Ba  Asper  Aljpius  Constantinus,  (pi  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.T.G] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
OEX,  protorestiarius,  became  patiiareh  of  Con- 
•tantinopla  about  a.  d.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  **Cr>- 
■oinal  SlaTes,"  and  on  "  Priesta  being  arrested  for 
Murder,"  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  lieunclaTius,</a>  <>raaao-AoaM»i«m,  (Cave, 
HuU  Li.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    MANASSES.      [Ma- 

NAMn,] 


CONSTANTINUS. 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  arehi- 
diaconos,  lired  about  1276,  patronised  the  union 
of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatiaea  "De  Eeclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Oraecorum,''  and  "  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  Allatius, 
"  Oraeda  Orthodoza."  (Cave,  Hitl.  lALlf.  738t 
Fabric.  BM.  Grate.  xL  p.  272,  397.)     [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  aumamed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  hia  abode,  by  which  aumame  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  ikt  Basilica,  was  a  Oraeco- 
Romaa  jnriat.  (Batii,  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Oaridaa,  who  floarished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  elerenth  century  of  the  Christian  aem,  for  in 
Beuiliea,  iL  pp.  65S,  654,  he  citca  the  Sreixsiw'  of 
Garidaa.  He  waa  a  oommentator  upon  the  NotoIIs 
of  Justinian  (Bai.  iii  p.  IIS),  and  npon  the  hooka 
of  the  Basilica.  (Ait.  iL  p.  651 ,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nib 
Comnenus  (iVomot.  Miplag.  p.  87 1 )  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  NoTells.  In  Ba*.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanna  aa  hia  teacher  (4  (tMa-miAot 
q/uMy  Sr^^oms) ;  but  by  thia  expieaaion  be  may 
haTe  refened  to  the  iuriat  Stephanos,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Joatmian,  aa  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  hb  master.  Reix,  howcTer  (ad 
Tknpk.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  mora  probable,  that  he 
lefeiied  to  an  Antonins  Stephaaas,  judge  and  ma- 
giatiate,  who  is  said  by  Nie.  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Pratmal.  Mylag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
•ehdia  on  the  Edoga  of  Leo ;  bnt  O.  E.  Heimbech 
(Atucdola,  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fiibrieation  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeos  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillos,  Stephanna,  and  Tholelaeua 
(iii  p.  141),  of  Joannea  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  (ii  p.  649),  of  the  Inatitntea  (iii  jf. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  pw  375,  ii  p.  650),  of  the 
Norells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Baulica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Tieoplk.  p.  1238  ;  Assemani,  BM.  Jur. 
OriaU.  ii  c  20,  p.  404  ;  Pohl,  ad  Saam.  ffotit. 
Baiit.  p.  134,  n.  (<r) ;  Heimhach,  d»  BamL  Orig. 
^  75.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kworoi.. 
rtmt  i  tMoi),  is  the  anthor  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Oreek  Anthology  ( Jacoba,  Paralip.  *  Cod.  VaL 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738 — 740),  the  first  of  which 
waa  written,  aa  appears  finm  internal  eridence, 
daring  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  ia,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  aa 
Constantinus  Cephabu,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cbphalar.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
hut  degree.  (Jacobs,  AnIhoL  Oraee.  xiii  pp.  874, 
875 ;    Fabric.  BOL  Orate.  It.  469.)         [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (Kanwrarr*. 
m  i  SucfA^i),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (9^ms)  from  which 
ha  taught,  which  ia  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanea,  (Jacobs,  Bturali^  < 
dad.  VaL  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  imKoplmi  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  waa 
compiled,  that  ia,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  aahject  of  the  abore-mentioned 
epigram  it  ia  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rnetoridaa  or  philoaepher.  Then  ia  extant  in 
MS.  an  aaaereontiG  poem  by  Coaslaatine,  a  philo> 
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■opher  of  Siciljr.  {KtnvTcurrlmu  ^iKoai^ou  rov 
auccAou ;  Lombee.  BiU.  Caaar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295 :  Jmcotn,  AnOul.  Graae.  ziil  p.  874;  Fa- 
bric BiU.  Oraee.  ir.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  (oniained  CHLORUS  (d  X»Mpis),  "the 
Pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  &ther 
of  CoMtantine  the  Oreat,  wiu  the  Mn  of  one  Eu- 
tropins,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  bmiljr,  and  Clandia, 
the  daoghter  of  Criapiu,  who  was  the  (yoonger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilioa. 
He  wai  probably  bom  in  250.  Oiitinguiihed 
by  ability,  ralour,  and  rirtae,  Conatantiot  became 
goTemor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Cama,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extraragant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinua,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  snoceseor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius.  Death  prerented  Canu  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantiiu 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbanans,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
oonaequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
ttantins,  who  was  adopted  by  Maximum,  and 
Qalerins,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wivee, 
and  Oalerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  danafater 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
foiir  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Qaol,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?) ;  Oalerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Arehi- 
pelagp,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
6rst  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
waa  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Caiaosius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [CAB^iusiua.]  After  the  murder  of  Caiau- 
sius  by  Allectua  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  year*  [Allxctus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwarda,  the  Alemanni  invaded  OauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingonea,  in  Lugdnnensis 
Prima,  now  Langres :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donisaa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland  :  there  are 
doubu  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  M  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Oalerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augnsti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperoii. 
Cmatantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Ebotacum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Pieta,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Coostantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  IVisbs 
Conitantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  saceeeded  Ina 
in  his  share  of  the  govenuneot.  Caastaatia  wm 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  smoag  tlu 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  liat  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administistiae  rf 
his  provinces  procared  him  great  hononr,  far  kc 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  vel&R  of  tke 
people,  and  was  so  &r  from  imitating  the  tsfsat; 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  eva  pnndd 
with  such  things  ss  are  neeesaary  to  mea  of  kii 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  oslls  then  hxs- 
riea.  In  bis  abatinenoe  from  luxuries  he  sscbi, 
however,  to  have  shewn  sosne  affectatiaB.  The 
Pagans  pnised  him  fi>r  his  humanity,  and  ths 
Christiana  for  his  impartiality  and  tnlfnrisn, 
Theophanea  calls  him  Xpurrmriffiti',  or  a  nsa  of 
Christian  principIesL  His  oondoet  dniiag  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  my 
humane.  It  is  not  koowrn  whenee  he  nceiitd  iW 
surname  of  Chloms,  or  the  Pale,  which  i>  gim 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writen.  GiUea 
(voL  ii.  p.  118,  note  L  ed.  1815)  observes,  ihst  say 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  iaconsiitirt 
with  the  ni5or  mentioned  in  the  Pknegynci(i; 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  succeasor,  CoastsBlise, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wifa,  Thco^oi, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  an  meatined 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  Kit  of 
CoNSTAHTiNim  I.  (Eulnp.  ix.' 14-23;  AbrL  Vict 
Caa.  39,  Ac,  EpU.  39;  Zosira.  ii.  7,&c;  Tktft- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris  ;  Pamtggrie.  I'Ar.  it.  1, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Enseb.  ViL  Comit  I  13-21  ;  Tnh  Pei- 
Uo,  Oauduu,  3.  13;  AeL  Span  AiL  Fmrn,  I; 
Vopiscus,  Cbriras,  16,  17,  .^■rWsnas,44,  Pnhm, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc  xix.  2.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  or  OONIITANTlUa  L 

CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS. 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  whose  iisns  » 
sometimes  written  Flariua  Claudius  CoMtsiinsi, 
Flavins  Valerius  Constantius,  and  CoostantiBSi 
Constantius.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Coaslsatiis 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  hii  sr- 
cond  wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  bom  at  SinnioB  is  I^ 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  Auguat,  a.  D.  317,  ia  the  ca- 
sulate  of  Ovidius  Oallicanna  and  Septimias  BsMS. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  saas  an- 
ful  education  as  his  brothers,  ConstantiDe  sad  Cta- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  ponaitt  us 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gyauia«ie  "" 
military  exercisea.      He  aras  cnaled  '"^J^ 
326,  or  perhaps  a*  earty  as  324,  snd  was  ernp^s* 
by  his  fitther  in  the  administration  rf  the  «a*«™ 
provinces.     At  the  death  of  his  tuher  i«  »«• 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  imoedisttlj  v*' 
tened  to  Constantinople,  when  the  ganisoa  «ss 
already  declared  that  none  should  rsiga  ^'^  ~ 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thas  the  WF*'" 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  Hsonibsia^ 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  wkicii  ■• 
be*n  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  M 
phiced  Dalmatiua  over  Greece,  MscedooiSi  TioA 
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and  part  of  lUyricnm,  and  HnaniliaKuiaa  orer 
Pontiu,  Cappadocia,  and  Annenia  Miuor,  with 
Ciwireia  a«  the  capitaL  The  deelaiation  of  the 
amy,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  wnu  of  Conitantine  or  not,  wai  agreeable  to 
Conatantini,  who  waa  apparently  reeolfed  to  act 
in  xmnhnme  with  the  same  riew*.  In  a  whole- 
ole  morder,  when  the  troop*  wen  the  ezecu- 
tienen,  the  male  deicendanti  of  Constantiu*  Chlo- 
n*  by  hi*  leoaDd  wife  periahed  thnogh  the  cmel 
pofidy  of  CoDttantiiu,  who  tpaied  die  lire*  of 
anly  two  prince*,  Fknu*  Jnliiu  Oalliu  and  Fla- 
TiB*  daudin*  Julianua,  the  aoni  of  Flariu*  Jnlianua 
Coutantina,  yonageat  aon  of  Conatantiua  Chloma, 
who  himaulf  became  a  victim  of  hi*  nephew's  am- 
bition. Beaide*  tha*e  prince*,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tn*  and  the  praefeetns  poetorio  AbUvius  were 
likewiae  maiaacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ez- 
adpate  Coutantiii*  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  tfaia  bloody  affiur,  even  if  it  wera  tme  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  mordenr  as  that 
of  a  eod  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
hare  pre rented. 

After  thi*  the  three  soni  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interriew  at  Sirminm  in  Pannonia, 
and  mada  a  new  diriaion  of  the  empin  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldeat,  le- 
eehred  Gaol,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Cooatantius,  the  aecond  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thnce,  Macedonia,  Greece,  tlie  Asiatic 
prarincea,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyrieam,  and  the  Rat  of  AMea,  The  an- 
deat  wodd  waa  thua  gOTemed  by  three  youths  of 
twoity-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  yean  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II., 
which  waa  chiefly  carried  on  in  Meaopotamia  and 
CO  the  frontiere  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  inteirup- 
tiona,  laated  daring  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
Thia  war  was  to  Uie  disadraatage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  ranquiahea  in  many  battle*, 
especially  at  Siogara,  in  343,  where  Conatan- 
tiua eonimandrd  in  person,  and  afker  baring  car- 
ried the  day,  waa  rooted  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  ni^t.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Fenians  sustaiiwd  great  losses  in  their 
ihdtleaa  attempt*  to  take  the  (trong  fbrttn*  of 
Niaibia,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  as  other 
fortified  plaoea  in  that  country  aa  well  a*  in  the 
moontains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapcr  gained  Tictoiies  without  ""''"■g  any  acqui- 
aitiona. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  eaat,  Constantiu*  was 
prerented  fiom  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  be  ara*  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
dril  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constao- 
tine  was  sUin  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pot- 
seseion  of  the  whole  shan  of  Constantine  in  the 
dirision  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tias,  who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  aa 
tmpam  in  Britain,  Oanl,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetianio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
eztensiTe  prorince  of  lUyricum,  waa  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentiua,  and 
he  likewiae  asaumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  proYo  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  givat  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Bome.  At  the  bead  of  his  aimy  he  marched  &an 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Hendeia  in 
Thrace  ambaasadon  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 
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him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledga  their 
master  a*  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantino, 
eldeat  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
arith  the  consequences  of  a  war  shotdd  he  decline 
those  propositiona  Constantius  dismissed  the 
amfaaaaadon  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  bock  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
othen  to  be  pat  in  prison  as  the  agent*  of  a  rebeL 
His  conduct  toward*  Vetianio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation ;  but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-empenr  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  penuoded  the  principal  offieen  ofVetnnio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  ^ould  suit  his  phtns, 
he  advanced  towards  gardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetianio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  anny,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  br  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  stiaight- 
forwaid  veteian,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  mon  nfined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
qurit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seiied  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  veiy 
difierant.  On  a  phun  near  Saidica  a  tribune  waa 
erected,  when  the  two  emperon  showed  thent- 
selve*  to  their  troop*,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpoae  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empin  was  to  have  two 
law&l  heads.  Constantiu*  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artinlly  taming  upon  hi*  "  legi- 
timate" opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  nign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troop*  a*  well  a* 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneoudy  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  offieen, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetianio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  a*  his  guilty  mbject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetianio  from  the  ground, 
embiaoed  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  aa- 
signed  him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Pnisa.  (a.  o.  Sfil.) 

Constantius  now  turned  hi*  arms  against  Mag^ 
nentina,  after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallua 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny 
ogainat  the  Persians.  At  Muraa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Diava  in  Hungary,  Magnentiua 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  A.  d.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantins  evinced  man 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  lUyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentiua 
fled  into  Qanl.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  aiter  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spam,  crossed  the  Pyreneea  and 
penetrated  into  Oaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Coasian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Ma^ 
nentiuB,  reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Deoentius  followed  his  exam- 
plb  (a.  n.  353.)  [Maonbntids.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  mnocent  wen  exempt 
from  his  resentment. 

Once  mon  the  immense  extent  of  the  Romaa 
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empire  wu  rnled  by  one  man.  The  adminiitn- 
tion  of  the  gOTenunent  and  the  public  and  prifsta 
life  of  CoDitantiiu,  approached  mora  and  more 
those  of  an  Adatic  monarch :  -ennneha  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  eecret  murdera,  dictated  by  jealoniy 
or  luspicion,  ireie  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenerer  juatiee  diadaincd  or  mu  too  weak 
to  auiit  him  in  hia  plana.  One  of  the  Tictima  of 
hit  malice  wai  hii  eonain,  Qalliu  Caeaar.  Ooilty 
of  negligence,  diaobedienoe,  and  cmeliy  in  hia  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  Eaat,  ha  deaerred  poniahment ; 
and  hia  guilt  became  atill  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commiaaionera,  Domitian,  pns- 
fectaa  ptaetorio  Oiientia,  and  Uontiua,  quaeator 
palatii,  who  wen  sent  to  hia  reaidence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  hia  conduct,  bat  condneted  them- 
aelres  with  the  moat  imprudent  haughtinea,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Oallua,  when  they  ought  to 
hava  enanand  h£t  with  gentle  pennaaiona  and 
intriguea,  acoording  to  their  inatractiona.  They 
were  torn  to  piecea  by  the  mob  ezdted  by  Oallua, 
who  after  auch  an  atndone  act  aeemed  to  hare 
had  but  one  meana  of  aanng  himaelf  &om  the  em- 
peror's reaentment, — rebellion.  But  deoeiTed  by 
new  promiaei  from  the  artfiil  Conatantioa,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  waa  ancated,  and  aent  to  Pola  in  latria,  where 
he  waa  beheaded  in  a  priaon.  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Oallua  waa  likewiae  aneated ;  but, 
afker  having  apent  about  a  year  in  priaon  and  exile, 
waa  pardoned  at  the  internntion  of  his  pnteetieaa, 
the  empreaa  Euaebia,  and  in  NoTembar,  3fi5,  waa 
created  Caeaar  and  appointed  to  the  commaod-in- 
chief  in  Oanl,  which  waa  auffering  from  the  con- 
aequenoea  of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvania,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  waa  enanared  by  Uraidnua, 
by  whom  he  waa  murdered  in  the  church  of  St 
Sererin  at  Cologne  in  September,  S5&. 

In  357,  Conatantioa  riaited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeaerred  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Angustua,  he  ordered  the  great  obeliak 
which  atood  befiire  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polia  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  waa  erected  in 
the  Ciiena  Mazimna.  (HaTing  been  thrown  down, 
it  waa  phued  by  order  of  pope  Siztna  V.  beCm  the 
portal  of  the  ebnich  of  St  Jdin  Lateian,  and  is 
known  aa  the  Lateran  obeliak.)  From  Rome 
Constantiua  went  to  Illyricum,  where  hia  generala 
made  a  auceeaaiul  campaign  againat  the  Quadi 
■ad  Sarmatiana,  and  thenos  returned  in  369  to 
Aaia  to  meet  the  atmiea  o(  Sufcit,  who  had  onee 
more  invaded  Meaopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyiibekr,  and  the  minor  fcitresaea  of  Singais  and 
BMabde^  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Oanl  waa  invaded  by  the  Alennnni  and  the  Franks, 
bat  their  power  waa  broken  in  a  three  yeara'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomariua,  the 
king  of  die  Alemanni  priaoner  [CHNOOOMAaiDa] ; 
and  not  only  by  hia  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhaUtanta,  he  ezdted  the  jeaknuy  of  Con- 
stantinaL  Aeeordingty,  ordera  arrited  in  Oaul 
that  the  legiona  employed  there  ahoold  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Qaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
amy  waa  leqnired  tiwn,  bat  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  aboia  his  popokrity, 
and  aaaame  the  parple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  inprndent  order  cauaed  it  The 
troone  refbaed  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
Terthelesa  bnnght  them  into  motion,  tliey  md- 
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denly  praeUmed  him  emperor,  (x.  D.  360.)  It  is 
reUted  in  the  life  of  Julian  bow  he  acted  ante 
these  drcnmatanoes ;  his  proteatarinna  of  innoeeaa 
were  miaoonatrued  ;  his  amfaaasadon,  whs  (k( 
with  Constantina  at  Caeaareia,  were  iliiaiiiiii 
with  anger,  and  war  waa  dcdand.  Cuaalaatia^ 
with  the  greater  part  of  hia  army,  mardud  ta  tW 
West,  and  the  empire  waa  on  the  eve  of  haa( 
shaken  by  a  dreadinl  dvil  war,  when  the  ladda 
death  of  Conatantioa  at  Mopeocrene,  war  Tanai 
in  Cilicia  (Srd  of  November,  a.  a  361),  pmwtcd 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  aole  naattr  <f 
the  empire.  [JuLuifuai]  By  hia  thiid  wife, 
Mazima  Fanatina,  Coiatantina  left  coie  daaghlo; 
who  was  afterwarda  married  to  the  empeiw  Oa- 
tian.  (Amm.  Mare,  lik  ziv. — zzl  ;  Zasimas,  hbi 
ii.  iiL  i  Agathiaa,  lib.  iv. ;  Enaeb.  Via  fl«aias*i 
lib.  iv. ;  Entrap.  lib.  z.  5, ftc;  Joliao.  OnL  in.; 
Lihaa.  Orat  iiL-z.;  Zonar.  lib.  ziiL ;  the  authifi' 
ties  referred  to  nnder  Constantinus  II.  and  Cta- 
stana  I.;  Tillemont,tfuAi0«dM£^psraara.}[WJ>.] 


COIN  OF  oomrAxnus  n. 

CONSTANTIUS  III.,  empemref  the  Wat 
A.  D.  421,  wv  bora  in  Illyria  in  the  htur  (ait 
of  the  4th  century  of  oar  aeta.  He  beeaae  saiij 
known  by  hia  militaiy  deeda,  and  waa  brievad  al 
the  eonrt  of  the  emperor  Hoooriaa,  aa  wdl  aa 
among  the  people  and  the  aoldien,  for  hia  takett 
and  amiable  yet  rneigetie  duuacter.  which  nn 
enhanced  by  extmordinaiy  manly  heaaiy.  Wha 
the  tyrant  Conalantine,  mfta  his  retnn  fioa  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rehellionsand  laiuMhl 
nneial,  Gerontiua,  Conatantioa  waa  despatditd  k/ 
Honoriua  to  nduoe  Oanl  and  Spain  to  sMinm; 
but  the  empentr  lefrained  Iran  arndiag  trafs  ••* 
to  Britain,  ainee  this  eoantiy  waa  thai  in  a  lKf<- 
lesa  atate  of  revolt  against  everything  Rcoaa.  It  is 
related  under  Constantino  the  tyrant  [p.  Ul  ]  ha« 
Conatantioa,  whoae  first  lieutenant  waa  UlpkiiaM 
Ooth,  compelled  Gerontiua  to  laiae  the  siega  a>4 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  pefiaked.  O*- 
atantius  then  continued  the  aicge ;  bat  allhwgi 
doaely  confined,  hia  adversary  foond  BMaaa  •»"•■ 
one  Edobicns  or  Edovinchos  into  Uensaay,  far  la* 
puipoae  of  calling  the  iwtions  beyond  the  S^""  * 
his  aasiatance.  Edobicna  aoon  letoned  at  m 
head  of  a  body  of  Fiankiah  and  Abmanniesa^ 
aiies ;  but  instead  of  suipriaing  Coostaatna,  IM 
latter  snrpriaed  him,  having  suddenly  left  ^^^^ 
and  marched  to  attack  the  borbariaDa,  ^*"  •* 
and  Ulphilaa  met  with  beyond  the  Rhine  ai  » 
fcated  entirely.  Edovicua  waa  mardcnd  IS* 
friend  in  whoae  house  he  had  taken  nff^  *** 
the  murderer  preaented  the  head  rf  Edenca  • 
the  victor,  expecting  a  nooapeaie.  Witk  !■• 
virtue  of  an  andent  Roman,  Conatantioa  ■*''''* 
lo  accept  the  hideona  prceent,  and  otdend  «• 
murdetor  to  be  turned  out  of  hia  canp  itniiit- 
way.  Conatantiaa  hastened  hack  ta  Aila^J"' 
aumed  the  intccropted  aiege,  and  btai  '^?*^' 
tine  to  Burrender,  whoae  fete  ii  rdaled  ^^I'I'T, 

Conatantiua  waa  rewarded  fcr  Ua  vkMy  V 
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I  witli  the  oonmlship  (it.  o.  414),  wd  mu 
alto  cntled  came*  mnd  potrieiu*.  In  A.  d.  414  be 
nuRhed  against  Ataalphm,  who  supported  the 
daiiot  of  the  tirai  emperar  Attains,  bint  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vie- 
tor  in  416.  [Attalus.]  The  reward  of  Con- 
itantias  was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honoriat,  who,  after  beins  a  captiTe  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
md),  Sigericns,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
giien  np  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
sOy  of  the  Romans.  Constantins  afterwards  in- 
dited him  to  cede  the  conqnests  which  he  had 
mads  in  Spain  to  Honorioa,  and  Wallia  leceired 
in  ccnpensistian  Aqnitania  II.  and  pnbably  also 
Norempopnlania,  or  Aqnitania  III,  From  this 
Une  Tonlonse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  Febmaiy),  Ho- 
mrios  oon&md  upon  Constantins  the  dignity 
of  Asgnstns  and  the  anthority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West  Theodowus  II.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
lianng  refused  to  reeogniie  him  as  Augnttnt,  Con- 
stantins {ncpotcd  to  make  war  against  him ;  but. 
Mine  aMasl  heetilitiee  had  broken  out,  he  died 
St  BaTcnna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
Ms  acecsnoo  be  was  mors  aerere  than  he  used  to 
ke,  hot  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserre  reproaches 
he  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  pence  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
BKa  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  His  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Pladdins  Valentinianns,  afterwards  Valentinian 
III.,  emperor,  and  Jnsta  Grata  Honoria,  afterwards 
liettDthed  to  Attila-  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
Uss  have  been  fonnd ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
hliL  V.  nit.  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  Soiom. 
ix-  IS— 16;  Oroa.  vii.  43,  48;  Phibstorg.  zil 
4. 12 ;  Theoph.  pp.  66 — 72,  ed.  Pans ;  Pro^r, 
CktM.  Theodoaio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  Ac)      [W.  P.] 
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COIN  or  OONaTANTIUS  m. 

CONSTA'NTIUS   OALLUS.       [Coswan- 

rnis.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Oanl,  was  pri- 

nte  secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whoa  he  was  recommended  by  Aetius.  Constan- 
tins  was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodoaiui  II.  to  negotiate 
^  tatting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  uie  in- 
'"'nt  of  the  emperor  if  he  vronld  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosios  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Satnminus,  Comes  Domesti- 
'"mt,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
oiried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectus  OrientL  Con- 
■tantins  having  complained  abont  it  to  Attih,  this 
^i°g  threaten^  to  mvade  Greece  if  the  empenr 
4id  not  produce  the  woman,  and  aa  Theodosius 
Was  miabia  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
cununstanoe  aa  a  pretext  for  making  war  npon  the 
^peror.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
■legs  to  Sirmiom.  The  bishop  of  Siimium  sent  a 
eaosideaUe  qoantity  of  gold  and  Mlver  vessels 


belonging  to  his  church  to  Conitantins,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  nnsom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fidi  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Conttantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirrainm 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  wai  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
S've  up  Sylvanns  and  hit  property,  and  Theodosius 
iving  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  tlterwards  charged  wiu  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Er- 
ctrpt.  d»  I^tgaLm-  M,  67, 69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristanhns  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
mnnifioenee  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  leom,  that  uis  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  bit  suggestion  and  submitted  to  hia 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantins,  at  the  request  of  Patient,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Oermonus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  A.  D.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Viia  S.  Germani  Epiieopi  AuHmodortiuis, 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compiUtions  of  Sunns  and  of  the  BoUandistt  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  Ericns,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Amauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  penont  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
"Vita  S.  Jasti  Lugdunensis  Episcopi,"  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Moitre  de  Sacy  in 
his  "  Vies  dea  Peres  dn  Disert."  [W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  on  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  cono,  i.  e.  amsalo 
(Pint.  Ram.  14 ;  TertnlL  d»  S^itct.  6),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  <^  eoiuftdu.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  M  Cfc.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  abont 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Oomnmlia.  {Diet,  of  Ant  i.  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  coll  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  gnd  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations an  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbonring  tribes  wns  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  hod  fonnd  tho 
altar  of  on  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Omtus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ra- 
mans. (Plut.  L  e. ;  Dionys.  ii.  SO,  &&)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptnnus  Eqnestris.  Ilortung 
{DtB  Rdig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  ho*  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consns  must  be  re- 
garded OS  an  infernal  divinity;    this  notion  is 
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implied  io  the  tndition  of  hit  altar  bong  fimnd 
under  the  earth,  and  alto  in  the  &ct  that  mnlee 
and  bortei,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinitiee,  were  nwd  in  the 
lace*  at  the  Conaualia,  and  were  treated  with 
eqtecial  care  and  ufeninity  on  that  occauon.  [L.  S.] 

COON  {Kimf),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamaa,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  wa* 
afterwaida  alain  by  him.  He  wa*  repreiented  on 
the  cheit  of  Cypeelu*.  (Horn.  Jl.  zL  248,  Ac., 
xix.  S3;  Pau*.  t.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  &] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (K»^r,  Kai^r),  eon 
of  the  mtiap  Artabasui  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  waa 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damaecua  the  treaaure*  of 
Uarciua.  when  the  latter  marched  from  Bnfaylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c  333.  (Arr.  Aaab.  iL  15; 
oomp.  Curt.  iiL  10.)  The  fiivour  with  which 
Alexander  reRarded  Artabaxut  wa«  extended  alao 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Aaiatic  noblet  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  caralry  called  'Ayjiim,  in  the  re-oiganizar 
tion  of  the  army  in  B.  c.  424.  (Arr.  AhoL  vii.  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)  IK.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fiunily, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibnr.  The  name 
eccun  in  an  inicription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  CoroNiuB,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  diatin- 
guiihed  merit  and  rank,  waa  made  a  Roman  dtizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Mauo,  whom  he 
accuicd.     (Cic  pro  Balb.  23.) 

2.'  M.  CopONiUB,  had  a  celebrated  law-auit  re- 
■pecting  an  inheritance  with  M'.  Curiua,  B.  c.  931. 
The  cauae  of  Coponiua  waa  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaerob, 
and  that  of  Curiua  by  L.  Craaaua,  in  the  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic  da  Oral.  i.  39,  ii.  32,  BnL 
52.)     [Cunios.] 

3,  4.  T.  and  C  Coponu,  two  gnrndaona  of  No. 
1,  are  apoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  56  aa  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  Balb. 
23,  pro  CatL  10.)  C.  Coponiua  ia  probably  the 
same  aa  No.  6. 

5.  CoPO.MUS,  wa*  left  in  command  of  Came  in 
the  expedition  of  Craaaua  against  the  Parthians, 
B.  c.  53.  (Plat  Crmi.  27.)  He  may  alao  haTe 
been  the  came  aa  Na  6. 

6.  C.  CopoMca,  one  of  the  pneton  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war  in  B.  c  49.  He 
espouaed  the  aide  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C  MurcelluL  (Cic;  ad  Att. 
viii.  12,  A. ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iil  5,  26 ;  Cic.  ds  Dm.  i. 
.12,  ii.  55.)  Coponiua  was  proacribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  but  hia  wife  obtained  hia 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  iii.  40.)  Ue  ia  afterwards  men- 
tioned ahortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  its  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  aenate.     (Veil.  Fat.  ii.  63.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contain*  on  tlie  obveiae  the 
heud  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Siciniuk 
Illvut  (that  ia,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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acription  C.  CoroNirs  Pb.  S.  C  The  incne  bo 
doubt  ha*  reiiBrence  to  Hennka,  whote  mnhip 
prevailed  at  Tibnr. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  tiRhar  of  tk 
fburteen  statues  of  nations  eonquered  by  Poa^ev, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entnnee  of  the  porticoa 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rase,  vMA 
gave  to  this  enttanoe-hall  the  name  of  Pariaa  ti 
Natumtt.  This  was  boilt  by  Pompey  hinueS,  and 
aflerwarda  restored  fay  Augustus,  (nin.  H.S. 
zzzvL  4.  §§  12.  13;  Soet.  Oand.  46;  Sen.  <d 
Virg.  Atm.  viii.  730;  Thiersch,  EpocL  pt  2K ;  IV 
lieht,  Badmib.  ier  SUM  Bom,  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [L.V.] 

COPREUS  {Kawptit),  a  aon  of  Priofa  aa4 
father  of  Peiiphetea.  After  having  araidcred 
Iphitna,  he  6td  from  Elis  to  Mycense,  whee  h 
was  purified  by  Euiystheos,  who  employed  im  ta 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labaurs  he  had  to  paiiaa. 
(Horn.  //.  XV.  639 ;  ApoUod.  i.  5.  $  1.)  Eniipda 
in  hu  "  Heracleidoe"  makca  him  the  hoaU  if 
Euryatheus.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (Kipai),  a  Sicilian,  who,  after  the  a- 
pnlsion  of  Thrasybuliia  firom  Syraenae  (b.  c  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  modb  ialDas 
over  the  citixens,  that  for  a  considsnUe  tint  I* 
waa  the  leading  man  in  the  commonwealth.  lit 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  «■ 
fusion  produced  by  the  expnlsion  of  the  r^nib 
and  the  cbum*  of  those  whom  they  had  dqirind 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  pn^ 
tice  of  iorentic  doqaeaoe.  Ccnz  ^fiplied  Uindf 
to  the  study  of  it*  prindplea,  opened  a  ichasl  d 
riietorie,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  T^x'^)  <■>' 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  a*  he  had  ditnrcied. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  hi*  pupil  Tnt, 
aa  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  he  ««  al 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  Hii 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  bos  been  coejet- 
tnied  (by  Gamier,  Aftm.  de  FbutibU.  it  Fran, 
Claae  iTffatoirt,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  sad  othn), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  gnmdi, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Bittorita  ad  Alamdm, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  n^ 
posed  lost  work  of  Corax.  (CSc.  BmL  12,  <&  (M. 
i.  20,  iii.  21 ;  Arietot.  BkeL  ii.  24 ;  Qnintil  iii.  I; 
Mongitor,  BM.  SiaU.  L  p.  146,  &c,  iL  p.  267,  *t; 
Westermonn,  Gadk.  der  GritdL  Bendbambi.  i 
S  27,  note  5,  &t,  §  68.  notes  8,  27.)     [C P. M) 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  duA 
and  couaina-german,  fought  in  the  presence  ■ 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  b.  c  206,  fa 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibia.  (Liv.  xxno. 
21;  VaL  Max.  iz.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMI'TIUS,  a  son  rf 
Vestilia,  who  wa*  married  first  to  Heidoniot,  sft» 
wards  to  Pomponius,  and  at  laat  to  Oifitaa.  Ht 
waa  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caeaonia,  the  wife  • 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  pnetnii; 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberins,  and  after  ikt 
expiration  of  thia  office  wa*  commiaaioned  by  Tib» 
riua  and  afterwarda  by  Caligula  to  anperinlaiil  at 
improvement  of  the  high-nnd*  in  Italy,  whick  » 
carelessness  of  the  magistratea  had  allowed  to  U 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  nndertafanf 
he  committed  acta  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  pn** 
biy  in  compliance  with  commanda  which  >e  R- 
ceived  fivm  Caligula,  who  rewarded  hiapraocedop 
with  the  honour  of  conanl  sufiectua  in  i.  n.  )^ 
In  the  reign  of  Ckudius,  however,  he  wu  tska 
to  account  fi>r  these  proceedings,  and  those  *>> 
had  been  injored  by  him  were  indemnilird  m  fa 
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M  ma  poaubfe;  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obLiined 
the  cenuiuiid  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  gnat  nioceu  againtt  the  Chaud  under  their 
leader  Oennaacna.  He  maintained  excellent  dia- 
cipline  among  hia  troopa,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  counge.  Hi*  •occeaa  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealoniy  of  Claodiui,  for  he  waa  com- 
manded to  lead  hia  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
hctance,  as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  neeesaity;  bat  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
hecoining  demoralixed  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
d^  a  canal  between  the  Mense  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  pacea  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
isnndatiion  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  £4,  ahortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entnisted  with  the  supreme  eommand  against 
the  Parthiana,  whose  king,  Volweses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
wss  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeaos  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
<(  htt  own  son,  Vardanei,  ha  withdrew  hi*  troops 
iiwB  Annenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
nionber*  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Arsacidae  a*  hostages 
to  the  Romana.  Bat,  a  few  years  hiter,  a.  o.  68, 
tbf  war  broke  out  a&esh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  gresit  success  against  Titidatea,  the  brother  of 
Volegeaes,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Cocbulo  took  the  towna  of  Artaxata  and  Tignmo- 
cola,  aod  aacmed  the  throne  to  Tigianes,  to  whom 
Xero  bad  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Tdogeaea  and  TWdatea  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
Coctaalo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetua 
waa  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  ao  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
CorboJo  waa  in  the  end  gbd  to  see  Vologeses  wilt- 
iog  to  eenclade  a  tnaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Paithiana  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
Bat  Tiridatea  soon  after  took  poasession  of  Arme- 
ma,  and  then  sent  an  inaolting  letter  to  Rome, 
reqneating  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Anneniik  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
tha  war,  and  Corbnlo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Paithiana  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfiue :  Xbej  sued  ibr  peace, 
aad  Tiridatea  condescended  to  kqr  down  his  crown 
beliire  a  statoe  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  £ram  the  haoda  of  the  emperor  himself 
Corbolo  sent  Anniua,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
'nridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  atteat  his  own  fide- 
Cly  to  the  emperor. 

Cofbnki  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  onivenal  hatred  which  Nero 
bad  drawn  upon  himself  Corbulo  remained  fiuth- 
iiil  to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  wen  very  great,  and  if  he  had  phued  himaelf 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sore  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seenu  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  corned  for  hi*  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  A.  D.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
hi*  execntion.  When  Corbulo  wna  informed  of  hia 
&te,  he  planged  hi*  sword  into  his  breaat,  exclaim- 
ing, »  WeU  deaerved !"  (Plin.  H. N.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
1^  viL  6 ;  Tae.  Amn.  UL  31,  iz.  18,  &e.,  xiii.  6, 
ixv,  34,  Ac  xiv.  23,  &c  xt.  1,  &c.,  26,  jw., 
Jfiit  ii  76 :  Dion  Cass.  liz.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixu.  19, 
&C,  Ixiii.  17 ;  Frontin.  SmUg.  iv,  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
iv.  1.)  [US.] 
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CORDACA  (Kap9d*a),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
Ki/itaf,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  »-on.  (Pans.  vi.  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  &] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cobdus 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linua  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Oordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivialfiicts.   (Cnpit.^a«».c.  11.)         [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  waa 
accused  by  Ancharins  Prisciu  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordu*  waa  condemned. 
(Tae.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMUTIUS,  aRoman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  wo* 
impeached  by  two  of  hia  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denomimted 
Cassin*  **  the  last  of  the  Romans" — "  crimine," 
says  Tacitus,  "  novo  ae  tune  primum  audits." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanua, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustas  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordu* 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  haa 
been  preserved  or  fi^cated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  nndcr  similar  circum- 
stance* by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-bouse  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  o.  2.5.)  The 
subservient  bthera  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aedilea  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  bis  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
worid  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Smuoriae  of  Seneca, 

(Tae  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Octav.  35,  Tib. 
61,  Cb%.  16 ;  Senec.  simor.  viL,  and  eapecially 
hi*  Oaniolatio  addressed  to  Mareia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutiu*  Cordus,  ce.  1  and  22;  Dion  Casa. 
Ivii.  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUa    [ConouH,  Aauira.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  Thi*  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scabvolak],  and  occnn 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucin  gen*.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crovraed 
with  laurel  and  tha  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus  ■  the  letters  KaLini 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  FuTia 
gens.  [Calbnus.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  n  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordua 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  time*  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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CORINNA. 


Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social  i 
(Eckhel,  T.  pp.  2-20,  256.) 


CORE  (Kifm),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Penephone  ii  often  called.  [Pimiphoni.]  [L.  S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  amonf  the  mythic 
ttoriet  of  the  inrention  of  Kolptare.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zxzT.  43;  Athenag.  LegaL  pn  CkriaL  c  17.)  [L-U.l 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  hit  oration  fi>r  Ligarini,  B.  c 
46,  ai  one  of  the  diitinguiihed  men  who  vrere  in- 
terceding with  Caeear  on  behalf  of  Ligarius;  but 
after  the  oration  was  pnbliihed,  Cicero  wat  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  miMake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidioi,  aa  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  waa  delivered.  (Cic  pro  Ligar.  II, 
ad  Alt.  xiii.  44.)  It  ia  probably  this  CoHSdiua  of 
whoae  return  to  life  an  amiuing  tale  if  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Vairo.  (If.  N.  vii.  62.) 

CORINNA  (Kijptvm),  a  Qieek  poeleia,  s  na- 
tiTe  of  Tanagm  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounta  (Eadocia,  p.  270 ;  Welcker,  in  Crenzer'a 
Meletem,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
•  Theban.  She  flourished  about  the  b^inning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Pint 
de  Glor.  Atlm.  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  the 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  gomes  at  Thebea. 
According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  timet.  Pansanias  (iz. 
22.  $  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  the  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fiUet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  at  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  ci> 
cumttance  that  the  wiota  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  at 
to  her  poetical  talentt.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contempotary,  Myrtis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (ApoUon.  DyscoL  in 
yfaV,  Corinma  Cam.  p.  56,  &c.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Oeonna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  ToL  L  p.  376.  10, 
ad  II.  vol  ii.  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lips. ;  YfM,  i  c.) 
She  appeart  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paut.  iz.  20.  $  I ;  Steph.  Byz.  •.  o.  9iainai; 
Eustath.  ad  IL  vol.  L  p.  216.  2.  ed.  Up*. ;  Schol. 
ad  ApoU,  SIM.  ii.  1 177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chi^y  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
priiing  choral  tongs,  lyriod  names,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last. 
However,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled lolaut,  and  one  Oe  Seven  agaaut  Tkebet. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  hare  been  pre- 
lerred. 

Statnea  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
part*  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrioil  Hoses. 


CORIOLANUS. 

She  was  turmuned  Muia  (the  Flj).  We  b«i 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  iko  no- 
named  Hyia,  who  ia  probably  the  laae  vitk  thi 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  slso  is  psbsU; 
a  Myia  or  Connna  of  Thetpiae  who  is  neaiiiised 
(Suidas,  (.e.  YUfma).  The  bagmeaU  that  sre  liit 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolfs  FoSL  aUt  Pnfm.  t 
Blag.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  SduwiderV?oa 
Gnue  Fragm.  Giessen,  1802.  [C.F.U.] 

CORINNUS  (Kofrfsvoi),  was, acaadiog  u Sii- 
das  (>.  v.),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Uiot,  vk 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  vat, 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  bam  which  Haner  bonwei 
the  argument  of  hit  poem.  He  alto,  teewdiag  It 
the  tame  anth<»ity,  sang  the  war  of  DsudBa 
with  the  PaphlagoniansL  He  is  likewiw  mi  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedet,  and  to  have  xm- 
ten  in  the  Doric  characten  invented  bj  the  iauts. 
(Suidas,  •.  v.;  Eododa,  p.  271  ;  Fshric  BU. 
Oraee.  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  JL] 

CORINTHUS  {Kipo«n\  aooonling  to  it 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  sod  'it 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (PBiu.ii.  1.{I; 
SchoL  ad  Pad.  Nem.  viL  166.)  Then  m  tn 
other  mythical  beings  of  thia  name.  (Ptas  S.  X 
$8;  ApoUod.  iii.  16.  §2.)  [USl] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  CL,  or  more  pn^j,  Cx. 
MA'BCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  heaatiU 
of  the  early  Runan  legends,  was  said  to  han  las 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancot  Kansas 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  beat  saihoi- 
ties,  was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Votaasit). 
He  lost  hia  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  iiii4ft  Ue 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  excecdiaglj, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  lat  be 
wat  likewise  noted  for  hit  imperions  tad  fnt^ 
temper.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  btttlt 
by  the  hike  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  s  diie 
crown  in  it.  To  explain  hia  tumame,  Coriolaini, 
the  legend  told  bow  in  a  war  with  the  Vdadaai 
their  capital,  Corioli,  wat  attacked  by  the  Bmok 
When  the  enemy  made  a  tally,  Mairiua  at  tk 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  ai 
then,  aingle-handed  (for  hia  foUowera  csoM  w< 
anpport  him),  drove  the  Volacians  before  bin  M 
the  other  nde  of  the  town.  So  in  memory  if  bi 
prowess  the  sniname  Coriohmus  was  given  bia. 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  cobooi 
excited  their  fear  and  didike,  and  when  be  ■»  > 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refuted  to  eM 
him.  After  this,  when  there  wat  a  bmine  is  ib> 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  tent  corn  bos  Sd)j. 
Coriolanut  advised  that  it  shonld  not  be  ditcnbax' 
to  the  commons,  nnlesa  they  gave  up  their  trilaxs 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condenueJ  la 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Vobditi, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  Ik 
Romans.  Attius  Tullint,  the  king  of  the  Valt- 
cians,  found  a  pretezt  for  a  qaairel,  and  war  m 
declared.  ConoUnus  was  appointed  general  a(  Ibe 
Voltdtm  army.  He  took  many  towns,  sad  td- 
vanced  plundering  and  burning  the  propoty  of  tbt 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  uU  k> 
came  to  the  fata  Omlia,  or  Cluilnn  dyke.  Hot 
he  encamped,  and  the  Rranans  in  alarm  (for  tbf 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  at  deputies  to  bin 
five  consulara,  ofieting  to  restore  him  to  his  n^ 
But  he  refused  to  nuke  peace  nnlets  the  Roosa 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  hods  ^ 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  peopira 
dtixent.    To  these  termt  the  depntiet  could  >■) 
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i^ne.  After  tlii*  the  Romani  aent  the  ten  chief 
Biea  of  the  Senate,  md  then  all  the  priests  and 
aognn.  Bat  Coridanss  wonld  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  soggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
tmoa  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volunmia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanns  vith  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  bis  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  hack  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volsdans  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother's  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortnoa  Muliebria,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 
'  Such  is  the  aabstance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  B.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
eonaiatency  with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
Ikave  come  down  to  ns  hare  been  pointed  oat  by 
Niefaohr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  baniih- 
Bent  be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
atta^  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  recondleable  with 
history.  The  aeeonnt  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  B.  c. 
470,  abont  which  time  a  fiunine  happened,  while 
Hien>  was  tyrant  of  Synuoae,  and  might  hare  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etrascans  to  send 
com  to  the  Romsns.  Moreover,  in  B.  c,  458,  the 
Vidsdans  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  "  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
dioae  made  by  the  Volscuuis  transferred  to  a 
R<HBan  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity."  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebohr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  op  with  the 
ibandation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuns  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanos  may  hare  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
nent.  Whether  he  bad  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebnhi  considers  doabt- 
fiiL  (Plat.  Cariolamu ;  Lir.  ii.  34 — 10  ;  Dionys. 
Tii.  20 — ^viiL  59 ;  Miebubr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
234— 2S0X  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCCNIUa 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Raix,  a 
Spaniard,  and  beanng  the  title  Corippi  Afrixati 
Grummatiei  fragmattam  eammiM  in  laudem  uiipe- 
ratorm  Jmitixi  Mtaorii;  Carmen  fanegyricum  n 
UmiUmAnaMbmi  quaestoris  et  magittri;  d»  laudUnu 
Jnlai  Angatti  Minora  iermeo  carmine  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
Imb  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  neatly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
fannal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extraragance  of  the  Byiantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Jostin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  A.  D.  565  to  578.  Ruix  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  wen  faithfully  ccmied  from  a  MS. 
Bore  than  700  yean  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  bis  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  fennd ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
aloDOi 

Corippus,  in  the  pte&ce  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  watOi 

Quid  libyeas  gentea,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  libtia  eon^pleta  meis  ? 
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Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  "  De  Caeaoribus  et  Tm- 
peratoribus"  dedarea,  that  he  aaw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  hooka  entitled 
t/ohamuM  by  Flatfiut  Creacomus  Corippua^  the  aub- 
ject  of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Pstricins,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  fire  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Martisqae  minas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  bam  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
"De  Bellis  Libyds"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Creaconius,  the  first  word  being  "  Victoria."  This 
does  not  cormpond,  it  will  be  obaerred,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  aeo,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
**  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trecentis :  iste  nimirum  Cres- 
conius  bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricins 
KfoA  Africam  de  Saraoenis  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sibtts  deacripsit,"  &c.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  mnst  have  floar- 
isbed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenns  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricins  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  fivm  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concord  Oinanum  and  the  poem  "de  Bellis 
Libyds."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  unce  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removcid  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-loat  Jokamit  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivnlsi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  conaequence  of  having 
been  inaerted  in  the  catalogue  aa  the  production  of 
a  Johannea  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towarda  the  cloae 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appeare  to  have  tian- 
acribed  it  into  the  aame  volume  with  bis  own  bar- 
barous eSiiswns.  The  Prae&tio  to  this  Johonnis 
begins 

Vidarie,  prooeres,  praesnmsi  dioere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Coaino,  and  enabling 
OS  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  aa 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandala  during  the  reign  of  Juadnian,  about  the 
year  560,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiaa 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(B.  V.  iL  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Panlus  Diaconua. 
(D*  GeMe  iMngdbard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarins  in 
533,  and  under  Germanus  in  537 ;  his  lather  was 
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nnmcd  Erantos;  hi*  wife  wu  the  danghter  of  a 
king;  hi*  ton  wa*  ailed  Peter;  he  bad  been  em- 
ployed ill  the  East  againtt  the  Penian*,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  ^eiice  to  head  an  expedition 
again*t  the  rebelliott*  Moon.  (Procop.  IL  at,  and 
A  O.  n.  3i  i  Johan.  L  197.  380,  TJL  676^ 

Althou^  the  deaignation  and  age  of  Ciorippa* 
are  thu*  aatii^torily  aacertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannia  ia  proved  to  be  the  tame  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Jiutinian's  nephew,  we 
have  no  mean*  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  i*  to  be  identified  wi&  the  African 
inshop  Creaconin*  who  compiled  a  OsfKwwii  Bn- 
viariam  and  a  Oomeontia  Oinonitm,  the  feimer 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  content*  to  the 
latter,  which  comprise*  an  extenaire  and  important 
collection  of  lawa  of  the  Chsrch,  anaoged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  lefcial 
councils,  bat  tyatematically  according  to  die  nature 
of  the  aubject*,  and  distributed  under  t&ree  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writer*  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  pnalate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  thii 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  tie  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontiu* ; 
but  the  latter  hypotheaia  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  blse.  The  epithets  A/rioani  and  Orammaiiei 
— attached,  a*  we  have  ahready  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippu*  in  the  editio  princep*  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  oat  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  teveial  expreaaiona  in  the 
work  itself,  the  hitter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  "  learned,"— convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  posse**  con- 
cerning his  personal  hiatoiy. 

With  regard  to  hia  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  be  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhap*  not  absolutely  unjuat ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  stats  of  lite- 
ratuie  in  the  age  when  be  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  hi*  contemponuie*,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  hia  talent*.  He  wai 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Clandian; 
the  laat  two  e*pecially  aeem  to  have  been  hi*  mo- 
del* ;  and  hence,  while  bia  language  i*  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  conatant  diaplay  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  etnining  after 
aplendour  of  diction.  Nor  i*  the  pernsal  of  hi* 
vene*  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  a*  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  histoiy  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singiUarly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustiatea  with  great  life 
tnd  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Bysaatine  court. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  "into  simple  and  concise  prose"  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  drcnmstanoe  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  n  <ingle  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  colhted  or  even  seen  by  any 
modem  schoUr,  and  that  the  other  was  trantcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — i* 
mi*eRibly  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  the  Panegyric  i*  gene- 
mlly  marked  by  bibliogisphers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  bot 
Funcciua  (IM  merti  ac  deertpit.  L.  L.  Seneciule, 
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p.  247)  speaks  a*  if  Rnia  had  fievisaaly  fubfahed 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1A79 ;  ts  An,  ei  iat, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thcnas  DaBpslfi,  Im, 
Paris,  1610;  of  Rivinns,  Bvol,  Leip^  1(6>;  al 
RitterhnsinB,  4toi.,  Altdoif;  1664 ;  sf  Ooetriaa, 
8VO.,  Altdorf;  174S ;  and  of  Foggini,  4lo.  Baw, 
1777,  wliieh  canplete*  the  list 

The  Johannia,  discovend  as  described  sten, 
was  first  printed  at  Mihii,  4ta.,  18-20,  vitk  tks 
note*  of  Maxoehclli. 

Both  work*  will  be  foand  in  the  best  fcna  a 
the  new  Corpn*  Scriptoran  Hiitariae  Byaaliasi 
at  present  in  the  course  of  puhlicatiosi  at  Bina. 

The  Cnoaaua  BmiariMm  and  the  OMorim 
Cbaomun  are  printed  entin  in  the  fiitt  voiaasii 
the  Bibliotheca  Jniis  Cawmici  pablisbed  by  Voabs 
and  Jnstelins  at  Paris,  foL  1661. 

The  BmiariKm  was  &Bt  piibli*hed  at  Ma  ty 
Pithon  in  1588,  8va.,  and  i*  eontainsd  m  tkt 
BUliaduea  Patnm  Lmgdam.  nd.  ix.  [W.  R.] 

COBISCUS  {Kifmm),  i*  msntianed,  nlk 
Enutu*,  a*  a  diadple  of  Plato,  by  Diagenea  (in. 
31,  a.  46),  who  also  ttatea,  that  Pbte  wisM  a 
letter  to  Erastoa  and  Coriacn*.  (iii.  36,  a  f  I.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepan  in  the  Tnaa 
(Diog.  L  e. ;  Strak  ziit  p.  60&)  [P.  &] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noUe  «i»*is  si 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  paiiai- 
ing  the  leading  man  of  the  state  in  B.  c  3JI,  tk* 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  meatiiad  ia 
Roman  history.  The  aedilcs  were  inbnsed  by  * 
sbive-gitl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  atWlU*"* 
matrona,  and  in  conaeqaence  of  her  infimata 
they  detected  ComelSa  and  her  aecnapliccB  is  tks 
act  of  preparing  certain  dmga  ovr  a  be,  wUck 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magiatiatea  ts  dnak, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  cmp.  VsL 
Max.  u.  5.  9  3;  Angust.  i*  Oe.  D», 'a.  \1  i 
Diet,  ef  AuLt.v.  Vmn^ieimm.) 

tiimifyi/'a*  Cbaae. 

3.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  oas  of  d*  pai< 
leader*  of  the  Marian  party,  was  nairied  Is  C 
Caesar,  afterward*  dictator.  Caear  naniad  ks 
in  & c.  83,  when  he  wa*  only  aeventeea  r"!" 
age;  and  when  Sulla  eoomandad  him  t*  (Mt  ks 
away,  he  reAued  to  do  *o,  and  ehoee  "^^^^ 
deprived  of  her  foitune  and  to  b*  pNiciibed  kiMt 
Cornelia  b«e  him  hi*  danghter  Joli*,  and  diid  t*- 
fore  hi*  qnaestonhip.  Oaesar  delivtnd  an  otsBa 
in  praise  of  her  fnm  the  Rostra,  whan  be  <■ 
qnaeator.  (Plat.  Cbm.  1,5;  SoeL  Cba  I, ^ «; 
VdL  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

X  Sitter  of  the  preoeding,  waa  ""^'^^ 
Domitin*  Ahenobarbna,  who  was  proaoiked  V 
Sulla  in  B.  c  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  wkithtrkt 
had  fled.    fAHSNOBAKBin,  No.  6.] 

Familf  (/lit  Sripiima. 

4.  The  eMar  dmghter  of  P.  Sdpis  A^*" 
the  elder,  wa*  married  in  her  fether^  lift-to*  .!* 
P.  Sdpio  Naaat.  (U».  xxxviii.  57  i  Wj^  »»"■ 
IS.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scip"^^*" 
the  elder,  wa*  manied  to  Tt  8eiapi«niMUn«** 
censor  e.  c.  169,  and  wa*  by  him  the  >»f™|_" 
the  two  tribune*  Tiberin*  and  0«»*_^"tJ' 
espoused  the  popuhv  party  in  the  aw»i«a»*~ 
aiid  was  consequently  not  on  good  ^"''  * 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  *™;^^ 
latter,  according  to  most  acoooait,  that  (W" 
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■BBRied  hii  dsnghter.  According  to  other  stats- 
mants,  hovarer,  Cornelia  waa  msnied  to  Oracchaa 
in  the  life-tiaie  of  her  iather,  and  Scipb  ia  nid  to 
hare  given  her  to  Gtacchua,  becnoae  the  latter  in- 
t«feied  to  Bare  hia  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  priion.  (Plut.  TV.  GraaA,  1 ;  Ur. 
szznii.  A7.)  Cornelia  waa  left  a  widow  with  a 
jonng  fiunily  of  twelre  children,  and  devoted  her- 
aelf  entiielj  to  their  ediuation,  rejecting  all  offer* 
of  a  aecond  nuuriaga,  and  adhering  to  ner  reaolu- 
tisn  even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  ahare  hia  crown  and  bed  with  her.  Of  her 
aamenma  fimiily  three  only  annrired  their  child- 
hood,— a  danghter,  who  waa  married  to  Scipio 
Afriouiaa  the  Younger,  and  her  two  aona  Tibenua 
and  Caioa.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  fiuher 
a  lore  of  literatore,  and  united  in  her  penon  the 
aerere  Tirtaea  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
aoperior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  driliiation 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  claaaei 
at  Rome.  She  waa  well  acqnainted  with  Greek 
Hleiatare,  and  apoke  her  own  language  with  that 
parity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  chaiacter- 
nea  well  educated  women  in  every  eoantry.  Her 
lettera,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  modela  of  competition,  and  it  waa  doubtleaa 
■lainly  owing  to  her  jadiciooa  training  that  her 
Bona  became  in  after-life  auch  diatinguiahed  orators 
and  atateamen.  (Comp.  Cic.  Brat.  58.)  Aa  the 
dangfater  of  the  conqneror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
'  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
af  Carthage  and  Nomantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
Monder  poaition  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
iittorj.  She  was  almost  idoliaed  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  infloenoe  over  her  two 
sans,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  waa  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Oiaoehaa  waa  ni^^  on  to  propoae  hia  lawa  by  the 
rsproachea  of  hia  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-hiw  of  Scipio  and 
Bet  the  mother  of  the  Oracchi ;  but  though  she 
waa  donbileas  privy  to  all  the  phuia  of  her  son, 
and  pnbaUy  niged  him  to  persevere  in  hia  eoone, 
hia  lofty  aonl  needed  not  such  indncenwntaaatheae 
to  andertake  what  he  oonaidered  neceaaory  for  the 
salvatian  of  the  state.  Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caini^  that  be  dn^iped  a  law  upon 
bar  intercesiien  which  waa  directed  against  M. 
Oetavina,  who  had  been  a  coUeogne  of  'Hberins  in 
hia  tribonata.  But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  fonl  aspersions  of  calnmny  and  slander. 
Some  attriboted  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
aanas  the  Younger  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
thmrffa  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malioe.  She  bora  Me  death  of  her  sons  with 
BagBaoimsty,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
cnsted  places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  wan  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Cains,  she  retired  to  Mieenum,  where  she 
qient  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Hera  she  exercised 
nnbonnded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  snr- 
raunded  by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
various  kinga  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  wera 
aeenatoned  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  ba  in  letntn.  Thus  she  reached  a  good 
•id  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Ramon  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
nucriptioD,  CoBNziu,  Moraxs  or  thb  Oraochi. 
(Plat.  TL  Gneck.  1,  8,  C.  GraaA.  4,  19;  Oros. 
V.  12;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 
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6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caedlins  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  bis 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  B.  c.  52, 
was  ant  married  to  P.  Cnissus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  &  c.  53,  with  his  &- 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Porthions. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seenis  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
trsordinary  beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literatoia,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwords  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alhan  estate.  (Plut.  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78—80 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  51, 
zlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  53;  Locan,  iu.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &e.} 

Fanuly  i/Os  SuUae. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  ns  grown  up 
ins.  a  88.     (Plut  5W/.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufua,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Morion  party,  in  b.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  EpiL  77;  VeU.  Pat  it 
18;  Plat  JU;.  8) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annins  Milo.     She  is  better  known  by  the  name 

of  FoOStO.      [FitUSTA.] 

CORNETLIA  ORESTILLA.  [OMniLLii.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
waa  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  groat 
iJEunilies  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are: — Abvina, 
Blasio,  CiraxuOD,  Cinna,  Cosbuo,  Dolabilla, 
Lkntulus  (with  the  agnomens  Oimlmua,  Oodi- 
amu,  Onu,  Qaebdiaa,  Ltgnu,  Afaluffinensit,  Mar- 
edlima,  ffi/er,  Sufiaui,  Seipio,  Spinllier,  Sura), 
MALUOINaNSI.%  Mammula,  MxRXNnA,  MXRDLA, 

RuriNUg,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
jt/naama,  Atialiai*,  Ama,  Barhatxt,  Cabnm, 
Hiapalltu,  Natiea,  Serapio),  Sisinna,  and  St;LLA 
(with  the  agnomen  Felix).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  fiuniliea  ate  Balbvs  and  Oallub,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Ckiyiogoiiu$,  Cut- 
leolat,  Pkigita,  &C.,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  sumsme :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
CoRNXLiua.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — Batb>it,Blaiio,  Oetieffat,  Cuma, 
LaibdvM,  Sapio,  Saama,  SiUla.  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Coi"- 
nelins. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  ihetorician,  whs 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurrlias.    The  grammarian  Phiyniehus,  who  de- 
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dioltd  to  Conelianiu  hit  **Edoge,*'  qpcalu  of  him 
in  termi  of  high  pniM,  and  deooibM  him  a*  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  DemottheneiL  (Comp.  Phrjnich. 
I.  V.  0ciat\umL,  p.  2*25,  <.  e,  ri  wpivitm,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (BpiMl.  ad  Amk.  I  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentioni  a  rhetoticiim  of  the  name  of 
Salpidus  Comelianiu ;  bnt  whether  he  it  the  lome 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichui,  as  Mai  auppoiet,  ii 
nneertain,  though  there  it  nothing  to  oppoae  the 
tnppoeition.  [L.  S.] 

CURNE'LIUa.  Many  plebeian*  of  thii  name 
Cteqaenllf  occur  towardi  the  end  of  the  republic 
vithoDt  any  cognomen.  [CoiiNU.14  Obns.]  Their 
great  nomber  is  no  donbt  owing  to  the  fiict  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (A.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
dares,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  "  Cor 
nelii,"  that  be  might  always  hare  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  sopport  him.  Of  these  the 
most  miportant  an : — 

1.  CoKNXLiDS,  a  secretary  (teiiba)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  lity  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (SaU.  Hid.  in  Or.  L^; 
Cic.  d*  Off.  il  8.) 

2.  CoRNKLius  PHAorrx,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  B.  c  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  eren  after  receiring  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
bnt  Caesar  nerer  punished  him  when  he  aftorwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Can.  74 ;  Plut. 
Oaa.  1.) 

3.  C.  CoitNBLius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  67t 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  CoiiNiLius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catilinet  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conTeyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  When  ne- 
cuaed  subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  i  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  SuUa  was  accused  in  b.  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (SaU.  CU.  17,  28 ;  Cic.  ;)r«  &>U.  2,  6, 18.) 

5.  P.  CoKNBLius,  trilHUM  of  the  plebi,  B.  a  51. 
(Cio.  ad  Fam.  Tiii.  8.) 

6.  CoKNBLius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianns,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  geneiaL 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  This 
shall  mdce  him  consul,  if  you  won't.*'(SHet^i^26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  bnmeh  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Qreat. 
In  the  year  B.  c.  67,  he  was  tribune  A  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senator*  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameiul  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  Me  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  popnlus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exatdsed  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individoals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
pnvisioits  of  the  bw.     This  power  the  senate  was 
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nnwillnig  to  be  deprived  o^  and  tbe  trihne  Ser- 
vilins  Otobulus,  a  colleague  of  Cemdhia,  was  po- 
suaded  to  inteipoae,  ami  prohibit  the  leafiag  af 
the  rogation  by  the  derk.  Caradias 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  foUowed. 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  aadeviisoad  hia  ■ 
by  being  content  irith  a  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  leqniaite  to  ibe  valiby 
of  a  dispensing  senatuacansulKim.  When  bis  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  aecnaed  of  niajisiss  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  ngslion  in  i 
of  the  inteicesHon  of  Olobolus ;  the 
was  dropped  this  year,  bnt  renewed  in  s.  c.  G&. 
Cornelius  waa  ably  defended  by  Cieeio  (part  cf 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.    [CoMiNiua,  Noa.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribnneship,  he  was  the  sneeeaafol  pm- 
poser  of  a  law,  «  which  the  importanee  oas 
scarcely  be  over-iated.  In  order  to  che^  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicta,  it  waa  i  iitid  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  '  ut  praetoies  ex  edictis  ania  per- 
petuis  jus  dicerent"  (/>Kf.  if  Ami.  s.  n.  gfiirftns) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameleaa  piivBte  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  thoogh  he  was  aeened 
of  filctionsness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  lave  advo- 
cated usefiil  measures.  (Ascapius,  m  Cfe.  pn 
ConuL;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  21,  23;  DrmauB's 
Oadi.  Romt,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianna  m  UsUp 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  A.  a.  251.  He  is 
chieHy  remarkable  on  account  of  the  contnneny 
whidi  he  maintained  with  Novatianna  in  re^id  Is 
the  leadmisskm  of  the  Lajm,  that  is,  Chnattoa 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  tbe  tenors  of  pse- 
secution,  had  openly  fellen  away  from  the  fenk. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  fiill  eridence  of  thdr 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  giant  forgirenesa  nnd^  such  i ' 
stances  and  restore  the  culprite  to  her  < 
The  result  of  the  dispute  waa,  that,  upon  the  else- 
tion  of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  retiiaed  to  a^new- 
ledge  the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  aaniBioaed 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opsniona  were  &ly 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  rdigious  muftn  Ta^A 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianna  was  incgi- 
larly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  paitiaaa% 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  tbe  Noratians.  (NO' 
VATIANUS.]  Cornelius,  however,  enjtqred  Us 
dignity  for  bnt  a  very  brief  period.  He  «■* 
buiished  to  Civita  Veodiia  by  tbe  emperar  OaDat, 
in  A.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  aitor  died,  or,  accoid- 
ing  to  some  accounts,  sufiiued  mar^rrdam.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistlea,  two  rf 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Constant's  "  Epiitoiaa 
Pontificum,"  p.  126,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  eodesiastical  hiatory  of  EnseUas. 
(vL  43.)     [CypBiANUs.]  [W.  RJ 

CORNE'UUS,  SE'RVIU&  In  the  Graces- 
Roman  Efitomt  Ijegmn,  composed  about  A.  D.  945 
by  one  Embatns,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  F1*. 
rence  (Cod.  Laurent.  Ixxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  tbst 
Servitts  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  empow 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvins  JnUanus,  ts 
collect,  atiange,  and  remodel  tbe  edictmn  ptr- 
petunm.  The  paasa^  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  iu  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  the  Bast 
explicit  of  the  few  that  rehite  to  this  obacare  fart 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klenxe.  (LduAiA 
der  Oaeh.  da  RSm.  HedUs.  p.  54.)    [J.  T.  Q.] 
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CORNIPICIira. 
CORNE'LIUS  CBLSUS.    [Cai.M».] 
CORNE'UUS  CHRYSCyoONUS.    [Chhy- 

UGONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FBONTO.    [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.    [Foscos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.    [Laoo.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MABCELLUS.      [Mabcu^ 
un.] 
CORNEXIUS  HARTIALIS.  [Maktuus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEFOS.    [Nbpos.] 
CORNEXIUS  TA'CITUS.    [Tacbtot.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.     [Tlbfo- 
imvi.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUa     [Tdscds.] 
CORNI'ABES  (KopyuSSui),  an  intimata  friend 
of  Efiamu,  u  spoken  of  by  Cioen  (da  Fut.  t,  31 ) 
M  jajing  a  Tuit  to  Ajoeulaas.     The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cm  kare  Canieades,  but  then  can  be  little  doubt 
tlut  Coiniade*  ia  the  correct  reading,  linoe  the 
ktter  ii  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (mh  pone  warttar 
•m  Nciiai<nn  Epiear.  p.  1089}  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
omu,  and   the  former  could  not  poaaibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epiconu,  aa  Cameades  died  in 
I.  c;  129,  and  Epicnnu  in  B.  &  209. 

COHNICEN,  a  "  hom-Uower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Poitnmu  Aebutiaa  Elra,'caniul  a.  c  442  [EtVA], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  nses 
tie  ioim  Comidnna.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sr.  Qppina  Cobnicb.v,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
Kcond  decemnrate,  B.  c  4S0.  When  the  other 
decoiiTirt  had  to  march  againat  the  enemy,  Cor- 
■ucen  wai  left  aa  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudina  to 
Ukt  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  waa  he  who  convened 
tbe  mate  when  the  people  roae  in  ami  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia  In  the  next  year,  he  waa  lent 
ta  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  aoldier,  whom, 
>ftn  tventy-Hven  yean  of  lerrice,  he  had  ordered 
to  he  icaaiged  without  any  cause ;  but  Comicen, 
twing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  and  to  his  own 
Kb  in  prison.  (Lir.  iiL  35,  41,  49,  fiO,  58 ;  Dio- 
ays.  X.  58,  zi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Omus)  CoKNiciHus,  a  senator,  the  aon-inr 
kv  of  Sex.  Atilini  Senanna,  tribnne  of  the  pkbi, 
*-cS7.  {Cic  ad  Att.  ir.  %) 

CORNIFI'CIA.  L  Daughter  of  Q.  Comi6cin« 
[Cmmncius,  No.  2],  waa  sought  in  mairiage  by 
j  JnTcntias  Thalna  in  b.  c  45,  when  she  was  rather 
idrmeed  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
tixKi ;  but  she  refused  his  offisr,  because  his  fop- 
lue  was  not  laise  enough.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comificius,  is  said  by 
Hicnmymns  (Chron.  Euseb,  OL  184.  4)  to  have 
nitten  some  excellent  epignun*,  which  were  ex- 
lut  in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  hut  surviving  daughter  of 
U.  Anrelius,  waa  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
niy  inteteating  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
w  woids  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  fiag- 
■mts  of  Dion  Casaius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mu, 
Atvnaal  VatieaK,  u.  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
■ne  come  niginally  from  Rh^nm.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
^  25.)  No  penons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
m  centuy  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
*>iMd  uy  of  the  hi^^  brmonra  of  the  slate  was 
Q.  Cormfidus,  praetor,  B.  c  68.  On  coins  the 
"■>■>•  is  written  Comnfidni,  which  ia  also  the  form 
■Ml  by  Dion  Caasins  (xlviiL  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  CoBMPicius,  secretary 
Iseri6a)  of  Venes  in  his  praetonhip,  B.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  n  Vm-.  I  57.) 
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2.  Q.  CoManciDS,  was  cue  of  tha  jndioes  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  &  c  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  fiulure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sDp- 
pression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  waa 
to  bis  care  that  Cethegns  was  committed  upon  tha 
arrest  of  the  cons|rii«tors.  Subsequently  in  K.  c. 
62,  Comifidtts  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  "vir  sobrius  ae  sanetus." 
(Cic.  n  Fair.  Act  L  10;  Aaoon.  ta  Tog.  Caad,  f. 
82;  Cie.  ad  AU.  11;  Sail.  CaL  47 ;  Appiao, 
A  C  ii.  5  (  Gc  ad  Att.  u  13.) 

3.  Q.  CoRNiricius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  mem 
tioned  in  B.  c.  50,  aa  betrothing  himself  to  tha 
daughter  of  Anrelia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  dril  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar's 
cauae.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  waa 
then  probably  reworded  by  Caesar  with  the  angn- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possesdon  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  ^Ad 
Fam.  zii.  17 — 30.) 

Comifidua  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  c  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caedlius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  banning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiL  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c  44,  ha 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43,  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvin.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T,  Seztiua, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvira,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  difierently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Caasins ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
fidus  at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  feU  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—56 ;  Dion  Case, 
xlviii.  17,  21;  Liv.  ^)iL  123.) 

Comifidua  waa  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  B.  c  45  a  copy  of  his  "Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  .A<< /'am.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comifidus.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ammon,  and  on 
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the  iBTene  Jimo  holding  a  shield  and  erownlng  a 
man  who  ha«  a  lituas  in  hit  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  CoKNvnci  Arava  Iiir.  From  the 
head  of  Ammon,  it  would  appear  to  hare  been 
•track  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  Impetator  wai 
probably  giren  him  hj  hie  uldien  after  hii  Tic- 
tor;  oyer  T.  Sextina. 


4.  L.  CoRNiPiciuR,  was  one  of  the  aecnsen  of 
Milo  in  &  c.  5'2,  after  the  death  of  Clodias.  (As- 
con,  is  Milan,  pp.  40,  i4,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Coraificios,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  bj  Asconius 
(/•  MiUm.  p.  S7),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  CoRNinciun,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
nen,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Bmtus  in  the  conrt  by  which  the  monlerers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  Beet  of  Octarianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  by  bis  boldness  and  biarety  sared 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (b.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
ehares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Comiiictas  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  a  c.  36.  He  had  been  left  by  Octarianus 
with  the  Und  forces  at  Taoromeninm,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  imd  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa's.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  35 ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
•■ring  the  lires  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenerer  he  supped  out.  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Comificius  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Plut  Bnd.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  r.  80,  86, 
111— 115 ;  Dion  Cam.  xlix.  5—7 ;  VeU.  Pat  ii. 
79 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18 ;  Suet  Aag.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §  21,  ix.  S.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Comificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian gives  from  this  work  figree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  "  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,"  several  critics  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Coraificins. 
But  the  diiSculties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  nnder  C'lcsao,  p.  727,  k  ; 
and  even  if  the  "  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  "  were 
written  by  Comificiua,  then  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Comificius,  the  bther,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  S],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
which  are  painted  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
first  volume  (p.  Iv. )  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schiiti.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  **  Etynia,"  of  which 
thp  third  book  is  quoted  by  Mocrobius  {Sal.  i  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  compoaed  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  B.  c  44,  as  it  contaiued  a  quotation 
'-om  Cicero's  ••  De  Natuia  Deorum,"  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymotogies  of  Cor- 
nificiua,  frequently  qooted  by  Featiu,  wen  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are  rather  w«ne 
than  the  usual  wretched  etynmlogiea  of  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  for  instance,  nare  is  doived  fia 
■ortf,  because  "aqua  ferator  natana  ut  avis;* 
otdUan  bom  os  and  eaelarrs  at^Mat  6aa  aaras 
**  quod  nova  petantnr  conjugia,'"  the  word  fm 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  conseqaenoe ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Comiiiciiu  inentianed  by 
Ovid  (TVnC  ii.  436),  and  alio  by  Macrobina,  >hs 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  tt  a 
poem  of  hi^  entitled  "  Glaacns."  {SaL  vi  &.) 
Donatns,  in  his  life  of  VirgO  (H  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Comificius  who  was  an  raeny  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Hantaan  bard ;  and  Servns  tdfa 
oa,  that  Comificius  is  intended  under  <fae  name  rf 
Amyntaa  in  two  passages  of  the  Edognea.  (Sen. 
ad  Vtrg.  Ed.  iL  39,  v.  8.)  Nov,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Hacrobins  are  the  same ;  bat  hia  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  donbl^  by  tke 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Chmn.  Enaeh.  OL  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Comificiua  poiahed  in  B.  c  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.  Heyne,  who  is  IbDowed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hioaiy- 
mus  is  correct,  the  poet  Comificina  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  firom  the  detractor  of  Viipl,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  an  eariy  as  a.  c. 
41;  but  Weichert  (i'ocfomn  LaHmormm  Adfnss, 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  "Culex'*  was  written 
in  B.  c  44  and  some  of  the  Edogoea  before  B.  c.  41, 
the  rising  fimie  of  Virgil  may  bare  prvnked  the 
jealousy  of  Comificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tns  as  a  man  **  pervenae  naturae."  At  aU  evntis, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  CemificiDs  is  the 
same  as  the  Comificius  to  whom  Catnllna  addrasea 
his  S8th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  oeeun  as  an  agnomen  in  dw 
fiunily  of  the  Camerini,  who  beloved  to  the  pa- 
trician Sulpiciagens  [Camxbini's],  and  alse  as  a 
cognomen  of  several  plebeians  whose  gen*  is  un- 
known. 

1.  C.  CoRNtTTVS,  tribune  of  the  ]deba  in  B.  c 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  oaa, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  is 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  firom  ex3b 
(Cic  ad  AtL  i.  14,  Pait.  Bed.  m  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  CoBmrrus,  a  praetorian,  served,  in  bl  c 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic:  pro  PmL 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  persca 
with  the  Comntus  who,  in  &  c  87,  oppoaed  Marias 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destractian  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  0.73; 
Plut.  Mar.  48.) 

3.  M.  CoKHtrriTfi,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
was  praetor  urbonns  in  B.  c  43,  and,  during  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtins  and  Panaa,  be  sap- 
plied  their  phue  at  Rome  :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  superin- 
tend their  funersL  When  Octavianus  ahortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
ton-nrds  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  giant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  dty  went 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Comutng,  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  hia  He. 
(Cic  ndFam.  x.  12, 16,  PkUip.  xiv.  14  ;  VaL  Max. 
V.  2.  §  10  j  Appian,  B.  C.  iii  92.)  [L,  S.J 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Ramaa  hktorian,  wh<s  ae- 
tat^ag  to  the  aecoimt  of  Suidu  (i.  v.  Kopvowm, 
where,  howcTer,  the  account  of  the  philoeopher 
h.  Annaeni  Comntiu  and  the  historian  are  jom- 
Ued  together  in  one  article),  nenu  to  have  bmo  a 
omtemponiy  of  Liry,  but  veiy  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  dicum- 
■tinre  of  his  having  no  childrea,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  annmd  him,  bat  no  farther  particulars 
era  known  about  him.  (Q,  J.  de  Martini,  Diipnt, 
tAdtL.  Amaeo  Qtnmbt,  p.  8,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Aiviwu  Kop- 
nvrat),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
esnoeming  whose  life  but  lew  particulan  are  known. 
The  woik  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  belieTed  to  have 
cnnniimd  a  life  of  Comntus,  which,  however,  is 
last.  (Safanaa.  EaoerdL  Ptim.  p.  888,  &c)  Oar 
friacipal  somees  of  infoimation  an  Soidas  (>.  «. 
tfmrn) — where,  howerer,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  raiier  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
Rst  to  Comutos  the  historian — and  Eudoda  (p. 
273),  Cemutua  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
oat,  probablj  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  wliaeb  was  distinguished  tut 
iti  lorn  of  litacary  pormits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
fsted  him  (whence  his  name  Annaens),  and  he 
hetsme  the  teacher  and  biend  of  the  poet  Peisins, 
oa  whose  inteUeetnal  enltore  and  development  he 
ocRiied  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
bto  anie  fay  Nero,  for  having  too  fireely  criticised 
the  liteniy  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass. 
Irii.  29.)  This  happened,  aooording  to  Hieronymns 
ik  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  n.  68.  The  acconnt  of  IMon 
fiwins  famishes  a  chaiaeteristic  featore  of  the 
defioooe  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Coraatus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
<*6k  of  Peisins.  Tut  he  was  a  man  of  very  ez- 
tensiTe  knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dim  Csssins,  as  wdl  as  by  the  works  he  wrotei 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 

fndoctioiu  of  Comutus  was  his  woric  on  Aristotle's 

Cuegories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 

'■'oiaton,  SimpHcias  and  Poi^yiina.     (SchoL 

^ristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Bnudis ; 

^^M.  foL  S,  a.,  ed.  Basil.)     He  seems  to  have 

hecD  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 

*™*e  a  woric  against  Atbenodonis,  an  opponent  of 

ue  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whidi,  according  to 

°^'i  emendation,  bora  the  title  'Smrffoi^  mpit 

AMtiqwr.    (Simplic.  p.  47.  b.  22,  ed.  Brmdis ; 

2n><>7i^  £90*.  Arut.  Cttlag.  p. 21,  ed.  Paris; 

^|^K>M.16,b.)    He  also  wrote  a  phikaojdiical 

*°n,  entitled  'EAAiptin)  9*oKryla,  vrtiieh  is  pn- 

^1  still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  nrati- 

■M  treatise  tlept  rnr  rar  OtSr  tivtitt,  edited 

*J  0«le  in  hU  "  Opnsc  HythoL  Phys.  Etii."  p. 

^°MR>Uer,  OacA.  d.  PUIa*.  n.  p.  202.)  Otiien, 

'°*n«,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 

*?»rf  the  original  work  of  Comutns.    The  other 

'"'"■'Pl>'«sl  pnidactions  of  Comutns,  which  were 

^nanBTons,  are  com]detely  lost,  and  not  even 

•w  titles  have  come  down  to  us.     He  also  wrote 

"^''torical  and  gnmmatical  subjects.     Thus  he 

*"<*>  for  exampl^  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 

f"?><  which  he  dedicated   to  the  poet  Silins 

"™»-    (Suringar,  Hut.  OriL  SdaOul.  LaL  iL 

W  ^      ■      Aoraiding  to  the  fiuhion  of  the  time, 

^~*'l'><d  Us  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 

*w>  oil  frioul  Seneca  and  hu  pupils  Lucan  and 

|2^(W»k!ker,  Gritdi.  Trag.  iii.  p.  1456,  Ac.) ; 

'"  >•  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at  | 
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writing  satires^  (Wemsdoif,  Poet,  LaL  Mm.  iii 
p.  zvii.  4.)  A  nunute  aesount  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  bis  pupils  and  his 
litersiy  merits,  is  given  by  Ger.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Dupalatio  Litttraria  dt  L.  Annaeo  Qmiuio,  Lngd. 
Bat.  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Probgtmema  to  bis 
edition  of  Peisins,  Lipsiae,  1 843,  pp.  viii. — zxvii. 
(Camp.  Stahr,  Arulolda  bd  d.  Kimern,  p.  71, 
Ac)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  n.  24,  in  the  affiiir  between  young 
Vibius  Seienus  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escqte  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac  Ann.  ir. 
28  \  fL.  8  1 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
saffsetas  in  A.  d,  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  {Epitl.  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [U  8L] 

CORO'BIUS  (KayniSiaf),  a  pnrple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeons  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  orscle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  cdony, 
Coiobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Lib]w>  coast,  and  then  he  was 
lefi  by  them  With  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  nport  how  mattem 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  ntnm  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appinnted,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Sninijti  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  idand  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Heiod.  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Then, 
and  of  Samot  with  Cyiene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (K<fpai«o>),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mypdon,  wss  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Tnjan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  waa 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  shun  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Paul.  iz.  27.  §  1  i 
Viig.  .dee.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  {Jiipaitn),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  01ymi»an  games  in 
OL  1.  (a  c.  776.)  Accordii^  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  ApoUo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Aigives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pansanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Pans.  i.  43.  g  7,  44.  g  1,  v.  8.  g  3,  viii.  26.  g  2 ; 
Stub,  viii  p.  355.)  [L.  S] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Poli- 
cies, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (PluU 
PtrieL  13.)  [U  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Bratiu  and  Caseins,  when  Oo- 
tavianns  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderen  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  wfs 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  &  c.  43.  Pin- 
tareh  calls  lum  P.  ^cius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlvi  49 ;  Plut.  BnU.  27  ;  Appisn,  B. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Oarim- 
muM,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Barm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  Snt,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplificar 
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tion,  posaeuing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Viigilian 
line  "  ViTo  equidem,  Titamqne  eztrema  per  omnia 
duco;"  the  leoond  and  tliird  are  ihort  epigrami, 
ingeniously  expreseed,  upon  hent  fattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  poeaeu  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  hot  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
kte  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kopwrff).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Phlegyas  and  mother  of  Agclepiot.  (Or.  Fa$t  i. 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Pad.  Pftk.  iil  14,  48,  59 ;  comp. 
AscLlPttiR.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoronens,  king  of  Phods : 
■he  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  now, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Or.  Met.  iL 
650,  &C-)  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.     (Hygin.  Fab.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (Kopwis).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chryiorthe,  Cither  of  Cotoz  and  I«medon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Paoi.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisypbna, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
Muller,  Orakom.  p.  133,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneos,  was  ■  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  iather  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
dain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  M'uUer, 
Onkom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  bther  of  the  Argonaut  Coeneus.  (Apol- 
lod. i.  9.  i  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Jpolbm.  Mod. 
i.  67.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gonl,  chief  of  the  BelloTad,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  iuTeterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  t<^ther  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesai  in  b.  c.  51.  Coirens, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  dee- 
peiBtely.  (Hirt.  B.  O.  riii  6—17.)        (E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corms,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  giro  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  hare  inrariabiy  adopted  the  form 
Corrinus.  [See  Convoa.]  The  Messalloe  Corrini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  ore  giren  under  Missalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
sul in  A.  D.  46  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
26 ;  Phlegon,  MmUL  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  a*  the  Statilina  Corrinus  who  cosispirad 
■gainst  the  emperor  Chmdius.  (Suet  CUmd.  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  tram  a  father 
and  a  grand&ther  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
hia  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tadtna,  ue  Coruncanii  came 
from  Cameriam  {An».ii.  24) ;  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tnsculnm  (proPlame.  8). 
Notwithstanding  bis  prorineial  extraction,  this 
noma  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  &  a  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Loevinus,  and  while 
his  ooUeagne  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  proTinoe  of  Etniria 
fell  to  Comnconiua,  who  was  successfiil  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disafiection,  and  entirely  de- 
bated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientee.  For  these 
yictoriee  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.     After  subduing  Etnuio, 
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he  letumed  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laeriais  k 
checking  the  ■dnnce  of  PyrTfanOi  ( Appba,  Stmm. 
10.  i  3.)  In  &  c  270,  he  seems  to  hsn  btta 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Uodcn  mila 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  anaent  hislaticd  ae- 
count  of  this  censorship.  In  I'AH  it  vir^la 
Data,  L  p.  606,  Coruncanins  is  infaied  ts  bnt 
been  censor  in  the  S4th  histram,  from  the  afi» 
sions  of  Velleius  Paterculns  (ii.  128),  sad  s  CIss- 
dins  is  wanting  to  complele  the  sefen  eaans  ia 
that  Camily  mentioned  by  Soetonhu.  (Tiitr.  I.) 
Seneca  {da  ViL  Beat.  21)  mya,  that  Csta  cf  Una 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M'.  Caiias  asd 
Coruncanins,  when  it  was  a  eensorisn  oiaM  la 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silTeb  Nielmhr  (ia. 
p.  655)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  miadag;  birt, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  fpitnanag  af 
Liry,  we  suspect  that  there  is  sonw  dsaacal  aa- 
thority  extant  oonceming  it,  known  to  baa  maim 
■diolars,  for  Panciroli  {da  Oar.  Inlerp.  p.  21)  a^a, 
that  Cnuncanius  was  censor  with  C.  QaodiBa; 
and  Val.  Foratems  (//atoris  Jtrie,  faL  41,  b.) 
states,  that  in  his  censorship  the  popolaliaa  » 
dnded  in  the  oensos  amounted  to  277^2. 

About  a.  c.  264,  Comncaniua  was  created  ft*- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  plebosi  wh 
erer  filled  that  ofBoe  (Lir.  Epid.  xriii.),  allkas^k, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Scnpaaisi 
Sophns,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  ptntiUrm 
(Lit.  z.  9.)  In  B.  c.  24fi,  he  was  appointed  &Mw 
for  the  purpoee  of  holding  the  conitia,  is  older  le 
{Hcrant  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  Ike  cte- 
suls  from  Sicily;  aiid  he  must  haic  died  iksitl; 
afterwards,  at  a  Tory  adranced  age  (Cic.  da  Smtd. 
6),  for,  in  Lir.  E^  xix.,  Caecilius  MetaBa  ia 
nained  a*  pontifez  maximus. 

Coruncanins  was  a  temariuUe  man.  Ha  Kwd 
on  terms  of  strict  biendship  with  1I\  Curiaa  mi 
other  eminent  stateamen  of  hia  day.  He  wsa  s 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  chancier  more  prsetical 
tlion  that  of  a  Grecian  phikeophsr,  bat  he  no 
sufficiently  reraed  in  the  learaisg  af  the  liaM. 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  goad  is 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M'.  Cmios,  wiM 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  sad  the  Ss» 
nitea,  could  be  taught  to  bdiere  its  pncefts.  Ht 
was  a  manly  orator ;  hia  adriee  and  opiniao  wot 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  iw  ksd 
great  iafiuence  in  the  senate  as  well  aa  ia  the  pah- 
lie  asMmbly.  (Cic  d»  Oral.  iiL  S3.)  Cioan,  wka 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  hhn  aa  aeaf 
those  extiaordinary  peraons  wkoss  gnataeaa  •• 
owing  to  a  special  Pioridenoe.  (Dt  tM.  Di»-  ^ 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquiremente  of  a  pattida 
he  united  profinnd  knowledge  of  pcot&al  nd 
dril  law.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  a  2.  §  M) 
says,  that  he  left  bdhind  no  wriliagt,  bat  thst  ks 
gare  many  oral  opiniona,  which  were  hsadad  dsa 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cioa*  ■!*■ 
that  the  Pontifienm  Ccnunentarii  afiadad  pnaf  ■ 
his  surpassing  alnlitiea  (£»«(.  14);  and,  ia  ibe  ne- 
tise  de  LegUm*  (iL  21),  he  dies  one  of  bis»««"; 
mbilia.  Another  of  his  Iqal  bagments  is  i««*"" 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  riii.  61.  s.  77.)  H  "if'*  ^ 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (^  114),  tbst 
writings  of  Coruncanins  were  extant  in  bia  tiaai 
for  he  there  ridicule*  the  aSgdatioa  ef  onW 
who,  thinking  Qracchua  and  Ctaaaaa  sad  Csns 
too  modem,  went  back  to  the  tangnage  sf  tba  " 
Tables,  of  Appioa,  and  of  Corancsaiaa 

There  ia  a  paaaaga  rehtiag  to  f 
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PMnponias  (Dig.  1.  UL  2.  •.  8.  §  35),  wbich  hai 
giren  occuion  to  modi  controTersj.  He  uyi 
that  Conincaniaa  was  the  fint  who  publicly  pio- 
faiMd  Uw,  rince,  before  bi*  time,  jurist*  en- 
dctTOttied  to  conceal  the  jus  dTile,  and  gare  their 
time,  Bot  to  stodenta,  but  to  thoae  who  vanted 
their  adrice.  The  itatement  aa  to  the  catly  con- 
ceahnent  of  the  law  baa  been  auppoMd  to  be 
fiUHiloDa  (Pnchta,  InHtmtiimin,  L  p.  801);  bat 
hue  it  is  proper  to  <<i«ringiii«li  between  the  rule* 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealing*  on  the  one  hand, 
•ad  the  technical  n^;u]ationi  of  the  calendar,  of 
pcDcednre  and  of  leligiou*  rite*,  on  the  other, 
Schnder  (in  Hogot  cSm,  Mag.  T.  p.  187)  aainme* 
that  it  was  usual  for  jorista  before  Conuieanias  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontifls — ^to  leam  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  Author  thinks  that  Cortmcanina  did 
Mt  proCn*  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
ttrnction  in  the  theoiy  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
SK  passages  which  prore  that  such  theoretic  in- 
•tmetian  was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Ck.  BnL  89,  <U  Amie.  I,  da  Leg.  \.A,  dtQf.ii. 
13.)  Schnder  therefore  comea  to  the  condnsion, 
thst  Conuieanins  first  publielf  professed  biw  only 
in  this  sense,  that  be  wa*  the  fint  to  allow  pfe- 
itwat  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  leam  law 
by  attending  hi*  ooniultations.  This  interpretar 
tioQ,  though  it  i*  ingenious,  and  has  found  mvour 
with  Huso  (A.  A  (/.  p.  460)  and  Zimmem  (A. 
it  G.  i.  §  53),  sppean  to  os  to  be  very  stnined, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
ny,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Comacamus,  it  was  not  nioal  for  jurists  to  take 
P^fils;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupib  of  CoruDCOr 
Bias  were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
smug  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  giren  by  their  master  to  those  who 
eonnlted  him,  but  Uiat  they  teeeived  spedal  in- 
fraction in  the  general  doctrine*  of  law. 

The  two  Comneanii  who  were  aent  B,  c.  228  as 
uihaaaadon  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  lUy- 
ncam,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  nbjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
'oih  1^  bar  orden,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
j«™«-  (Appian,  <U  Rtb—  lUyr.  7  i  Polyb.  iL  8 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxair.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Cains  and  Lndus ;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
TiberittSL 

Titus  Ibr  Ttberisa,  and  Comncanns  for  Comn- 
Oiuna,  are  oidinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 
(Rntilins,  VUae  JOUrnun,  c.  6  ;  Heineccius, 
{'"t^w.  Cfe  §  1 18 ;  Sehweppe,  R. R.  O.  §  127 ; 
^  A.  WOiOel,  Spill,  de  Ti.  Conmcamo,  Hal. 
1740.)  '^  [J.  T.  O.l 

C0RVD3,  a  surname  in  the  AqnUlia  and  Va- 
Jli^pBte*.  In  the  hitter,  the  lengtbened  form 
(|"^iu  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
°u  Conms.  [See  below.  No.  8,  and  Coktinus.] 
i'  L.  AainLUDS  CoBvm^  eonsiilar  tribune  in 
»=-S«&  (U».Tt4.) 

2,  H.  Valduvs  CoBVua,  one  of  the  most  iUns- 
tn°a  men  in  the  early  hictoiy  of  the  repnblic, 
^  horn  about  &  a  871  in  the  midst  of  the  stnig- 
Ijcs  attending  the  Licinian  taws.  Being  a  member 
^^«  great  Valerian  bouse,  he  had  an  early  oppoi^ 
™'T  cf  distinguishing  himself^  and  we  nccord- 
^y  find  him  serring  in  n.  c.  849  as  military  tri- 
^»  m  the  anny  of  the  consul  L.  Furiu*  Camillns 
B  his  cBDpaign  against  the  Oanl*.   Hi*  cdebcated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  fimm  which  he  obtained  the 
mmame  of  **  Corru*,"  or  **  Raren,''  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  aehieTement*  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roe*,  mingled  with  feble.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  sixe  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  wa*  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  ha  wa* 
commencing  the  canbat,  a  raTen  Kttled  upon  hi* 
hehnet,  and,  a*  often  a*  he  attacked  the  Oaul,  the 
raren  flew  at  the  &ce  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  swoid  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  enraed,  in  which  the  Oauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consid  presented  Valeriiu 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
fill  people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
yean  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  B,  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  waa  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  wa*  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  rii.  26,  27 ;  OelL  iz.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  nii.  15.  $  5 ;  Eutnp,  iL  6.) 

In  B.  c.  346  Corms  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  0.  Poetelins  Libo.  He  caiiied  on  war  against 
die  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satrieum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  llater  Matuta.  Ha 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Lit, 
Tii.  27;  Censorin.  d«  Di$  IfaL  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Comis  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Coneliu*  Co**u*  Arrina.  Young  a*  he 
was,  Corm*  waa  already  regarded  a*  one  of  the 
very  fint  general*  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
againat  the  Samnite*,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popuLirity  with  the  aoldien  waa 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
poeseised  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  Ho 
was  di*tinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  memben  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  wa*  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  aoldien  in  the  athletic  game*  which 
amused  their  leisute  houia  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle.  Com*  en- 
tirely deCnted  the  Samnite*  on  mount  Gaums 
aboT*  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  aa  Niebnhr  remarks, 
seldom  a*  it  i*  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  worid,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabelluuis  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corru*  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  paaae*  near  Caudinm,  when  the  Roman* 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  sared  by  the  nlour  of 
P.  Dedns.  Corrus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
foree*,  or  with  hi*  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  rictory  orer  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  thoae  who  had  been 
abun  or  bad  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dard* are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  Hi*  triumph  on  hi*  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Roman*  had  yet  aeen. 
Corvns  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  bis 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  iiwt  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostiy  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28 — 39 ;  Appian, 
Samm.  1.) 
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la  ths  year  following,  a  c  S42,  Comu  mi 
appointed  dictator  in  conieqaence  of  the  mntiny  of 
the  army.  The  legione  Btationed  at  Capoa  and 
the  sarrottnding  Campanian  townt  had  openly  re- 
belled, inarched  against  Rnme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Corras  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldien,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  fitToorite 

general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
ouse.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
gianted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  entctment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
•oconnt,  howeTor,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investioated  b/ 
Niebnhr  (iii  p.  63,  Jte.)  at  great  length.  (Idv.  viL 
40 — ia.) 

In  B.  c  SS5  Corvns  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  If.  Atilius  Begulns,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ansonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.     The  consuls  aceoidingly  did  not  diaw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Galea  was 
given  to  Corvus.     He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations.    Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans   settled   there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  somame  of  Calenoi  from  the  eonqnest  of  the 
town.   (Lir.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  b.  c.  382 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrox  (viii.  17, 
IX.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvns  again  for  several 
y**"'  The  M.  Valerias,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L,  Papirins  Cursor  in  the 
gTMt  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  B.  c. 
309,  u  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvua,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  fame  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  thia 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  cnmle  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  4 1 .) 

.^■l  "■.  *^  ""•  '"  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
1  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 


CORYPHASIA. 

eSh  time  with  Q.  Appnleins  Pjiua.  The  tfiti 
of  affiurs  at  home  rather  than  those  afamad  M  la 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  k- 
vere  stmggtes  between  the  two  orders  (at  tomt 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  keked 
to  Corvus  a*  this  man  moat  Ukely  to  being  aisttm 
to  an  imicable  settlemeot.  During  his  fifth  coo- 
sniship  the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  by  wUA 
the  coUeses  of  pontiffi  and  angnta  were  tfarsei 
open  to  am  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  Roev- 
•d  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  if 
appeal  { proeoealio)  to  the  people,  and  rendoeil  it 
mors  certain  to  be  obaerred  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  tnn%iis>d 
it  (x.  6,  ft— 9.) 

In  B.  c  299  Corvns  WM  deeted  cobmI  a  uA 
time  in  plaee  of  T.  Manlins  Tatqnatna,  whs  haj 
been  killed  by  a  fidl  from  his  hone  while  eapigej 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  cf  so  gnat  s 
man,  and  the  supeistitiona  feeling  atteodiqg  it, 
induced  the  people  nnanimonsly  to  appoint  Cenu 
nt  office.     The   Etmaeans,  whs  hs4 


his  70th 

tonhip.  Etruriawai'iaaima,andth7Mar«,one 
rf  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
2^^™*^V  BwthegeniuTof  Corfi.%3S 
•everJ  of  then-  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina^ 
^  l^^Cf"  *»keni  -xl  the  Ma.«  w«» 
foifeiton  of  part  of  their  Und.  Having  thoa 
VjdJyfimshed  the  war  ag«n.t  the  MaiSTco^ 
marched  into  Etruriai  bu^  befoie  comnendng 
active  opemtion^  he  had  to  „t»m  to  Rom.  S^ 
new  the  auspice*  In  hia  afasMice,  hUmLtor  rf 
the  horse  wa.  attacked  by  tiSTSSny  wmT^  a 

t^ril^B^  This  disaster  caused  die  greatest 
uTf^^"^ '  '  "J"*'''!'™''  or  uniT.r.5^e«L 
and  ^  '""'™~  '"•  Pn*l«i»»ed,  and  the  mS 
m/  ^«TT  T^  •»d«I^  as  if  Ae^ 

Etni^.'^"'^;?8^*«P"t»»of.flW„.    The 

othcr^^"r±^*f^.'?  «  8~t  battle;  and  «.- 

(x.  3~B^^    ""  *^^^^  *"  the  huireU  of  Corvu* 

In  - 


to  the  vacant 

been  eUted  by  the  death  of  Torqnatus,  no 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Camu,  than  they  h^ 
doee  within  their  fortificstions,  nor  eonld  s*  fr>- 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battki,  although  he  stt  vMe 
villages  on  firs.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corrns  retired  &am  pahBe  life; 
but  he  lived  neariy  thirty  years  longer^  aad  nsct- 
ed  the  age  of  a  hnndred.  His  health  was  Msd 
and  vigonms  to  the  last,  and  ha  is  fireqastly  >e- 
iened  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  ■■sir 
able  example  of  the  fisvonn  of  fbrtnne.  He  *sa 
twice  dictator,  mx  timu  oonanl,  and  had  fiOtd  Iks 
curule  chair  twenty-one  timeib  He  lived  ts  im 
Pynfaoi  driven  ont  of  Italy,  and  ths  damiaisa  if 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  ■.  c  217,  seven  yean  bsfae  tks 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (&A 
SnecL  17 ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  IS.  i  1 ;  Plia.  A  f- 
TiL  4&  a.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  itatoa  of  Valerius  C4»Tas  was  iwctid  y 
Angustus  in  his  own  feram  along  with  the  mum 
of  the  other  great  Roman  hence.  (OelL  is.  II; 
oomp.  Suet.  Ai^.  SI.) 

S.  U.  VALsmiua  M.  p.  If.  n.  Haxhhs  Cm- 
VWOS,  son  apparently  of  the  praceding,  was  toM 
with  Q.  Caediciu  Noetna  in  a.  c.  289;  hat  ta 
nane  oocus  only  ia  the  Fasti. 
CORYBANTES.  [CABinu  and  CwB*] 
CORY'CIA  (Kst^wrfa  or  Itor«<i).  a  a;^ 
who  became  by  ApoUo  the  mother  of  Iiy«B""f 
Lyooreus,  and  from  whom  the  Cotydsn  am  m 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derifsd  « 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  fi  2,  S3.  §  2-)  Ths  pW. 
Caryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daogfaten  «f  P*"*!^ 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii  710  s  Or.  JM  L  SMi  «*;*• 
XX.  321.)  (I..&J 

CO'RYDUS  (Kdputn),  a  nnamt  sf  Aps^ 
under  which  the  god  had  a  teapis  rigk^  •MB 
from  Conae,  on  the  seMxaat.  (ftwa  "'•  **;  * 
4.4c)  IL.8.J 

CO'RYLAS.     [Corra,  No.  1.]  . 

CORYPHAEA  (Kapu^a),  the  goUm  ■* 
inhabitathe  saamit  of  the  mouitaiD,  t  auaaai  ■ 
Artemia,  under  which  she  had  a  tsaqile  «  »<■■ 
CwyphMOB,  near  Epidaama.  (Paas.  a.3»-S*> 
It  ia  also  applied  to  deaigMte  the  higktst  * 
supreme  god,  and  ia  censequeally  fi«'  "  *!?* 


•  «•  «00.  Corvns  was  elected  «».«.l  *    .i      ''"'  *"  ^"-     (P"»-  "•<•§*•) 
was  elected  connd  for  the  |      CORYPHA'SIA  (lUtoStM. 
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COSCONIUS. 

Athena,  derived  from  the  piomontoiy  of  Coiypb*- 
BOB,  on  which  ihe  hid  a  nmctiiaiy.  (Paoi.  iv. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KopueaM.ia),  m  ranuune  of 
Artemu  at  Sparta,  at  whon  featiTal  of  the  Tithe- 
nidk  the  Spartan  boys  wen  carried  into  her  aane- 
tnary.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CC/RYTHUS  (Kifnitm).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  Km  of  Jnpiter,  and  hosfaend  of  Electra,  the 
daoghter  of  Atlaa,  by  whom  he  became  the  bther 
af  Jatiiu  and  Dardaons.  He  is  deaeribed  as  king 
of  Tiucia,  and  ai  the  bander  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  iii.  167,  TiL  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loTed 
Hdena  and  was  beloTed  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Paithen.  Enl.  Si.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  nse  of 
him  fcr  Uie  porpoee  of  proroking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  min  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NamL  22  ;  Tzeta.  ad  Lgeopk.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Coiythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret.  v.  5.)  There  an  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Hci^Lii  ik.Sn  ;  Or.  MA  t.  125,  ai  290;  Paoi. 
14.  §6.)  (L.a] 

COSCC/NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
tlus  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  bat  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
conralship :  the  fint  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosoonios,  praetor  in  &  c.  135.    [Cokonius.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  CoacoNi(7a,  military 
tribons  in  the  aimy  of  the  pnetor  P.  Qoinctilius 
Vsrav  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mwo  in  the 
hod  of  the  Insubriaa  Gaols,  B.  c  203.  (Ut.  zxx. 
18.) 

2.  U.  Coscomoa,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, pnwtor  in  B.  c.  135,  fought  socoesefolly 
with  the  Seoidiaci  in  Thrace.   (Ut.  Bpil,  56.) 

3.  C.  CoaooNiua,  pnetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.  c  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
DBS  of  the  Roman  aimiea.  According  to  Liry 
(JftL  75)  Coaconius  and  Loooeins  defeated  the 
Soamites  in  battle,  slew  Marin*  Egnatioi,  the 
xost  diatingniahed  of  the  enemyt  generals,  and 
RcriTed  the  inrrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
PBU  (&  C.  i.  52)  saya,  that  Coseoniua  bomt  Sala- 
pia,  took  posssanon  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Caimsinm ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconios 
•ad  oblind  him  to  fiill  back  upon  Cannae.  _  Tre- 
Isliis,  uie  Samnite  general,  feUowing  up  his  ad- 
natsge,  creased  die  Anfidos,  but  was  attacked, 
■■■■■ediatdy  after  hi*  paasage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
nnins,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
M  with  the  remnant  to  Cannnom.  Hereupon, 
CMcosins  matched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
■■ates,  Vennsini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poedkali  in  two  days.  Host  modem  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatiua,  and  suppose 
tliat  Appian  haa  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schv^gh.  ad  Afp.  L  e.) ;  but  liTy  and  Appian 
PnbaUy  speak  of  two  difierent  batUea. 

The  aboTe-named  Cosconin*  seems  to  be  the 
■■■■le  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
Bljricaa^  with  the  title  of  proconsnl,  about  a  c. 
it,  snd  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dahnatia, 
*Mlt  Salenae,  and,  after  condnding  the  war,  re- 
jnaod  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  yean'  time. 
l"•I•^  iH;  Otot.  T.  23;  comp.  CSc;  pro  Clw 
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Coaoomna  Caudunos,  adopted  fWmi 


the  Calidis  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  Ihtle  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic,  Bni.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  CoacoNius,  praetor  in  B.  a  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  prorinco  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commiasioners  appointed 
in  B.  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  hmds 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  wis  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  ofiiered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  f>ro  SaO.  14,  ta  Vattn.  6 ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  $  8;  Cic  ad  AH.  ii.  19,  ix.  2,  it; 
QnintiL  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  CoaooNitm,  tiibnne  of  the  pleb*  in  B.  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Seztitw,  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
paichased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  gomes  of  his  aadileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileahip, 
(or  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Oalba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Ca». 
sar's  adldiers  in  the  mntiny  in  Campania,  a.  c  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic.  ta  Valim.  7,ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  6 ;  PluL  Caa.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Caa*.  xlii.  52, 
^ovXfirrdt  Mo.) 

7.  CoscoNiira,  a  writer  of  Epigram*  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lasdvions  nature. 
He  is  sevenly  mmdled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial. 
(iL  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  PoXlarum  Latm- 
onm  Reliquiae,  p.  249,  &c.) 

Vano  speaks  {L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Miiller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actiones,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
waa. 

It  is  also  doobtfiil  to  which  of  the  Coaoonii  the 
following  etrin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Palhs,  with  L.  Coaa  M.  F., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driring  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  thentim  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  h.  Licinias  and  Cn.  Domitins  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  a*  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  &  c  912,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (GckheL  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINQAS,  a  Thradan  chief;  and  priest  of 
Jano,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedienee 
of  hi*  people  is  related  by  Polyaenua.  {Stntag. 
vii.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kafffuu),  a  odebnted  physician, 
saint,  and  maityr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  oenturiea  after  Christ.  He  i*  said  to  have 
been  tka  brother  of  SL  Oamianai,  with  whosa 
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COSMAS. 


name  his  own  »  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  portieulars  of  their  lires  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  pieserred  by  Anialdus  Vil- 
lanoranus  (AntidoL  p.  453,  in  Opera,  ed.  Basil. 
1585),  and  there  are  several  Oreek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  obserred  by  the  Qreek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  {Ada 
Samet,  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  4'28;  Biimer,  De  Ootma  «< 
Asm...CbiitiiMiita<iri,  HelmesLl75],4to.;  Fabric 
BM.  Gr.  Tol.  ix.  p.  68,  ziii.  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bsorins, 
NomtHclator  Sandorum  Pnfemme  Maimnim; 
Caipaorins,  D»  Media*  ah  Beeleeia  pro  Smetie 
taUtk.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

COSMAS  (Kofffioi),  of  Jbrubalsic,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
•nd  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  luKt/tis,  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (tic^faan)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  Uiem  has  been 
published.  Fabridus  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Oallandi's  Bibtiotk.  Pairam.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmaa  are  acrasticSL  (Snid.  t.  v. 
'luimntt  i  huimncnvis  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graeo.  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viij.  896.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Koo-juoj),  commonly  called  Indioo- 
PLSU6TIS  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  D.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic.  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  EtUtmia,  Syria, 
Anbia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  {daces  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  a*  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  niin,  nger  to  inspect  the  habiu 
and  manners  of  ustant  people,  be  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dai^en  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventorous.  There  is  sbnnduit  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  obenrver  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  eareftdly 
ngistered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  woridly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  emimly  his  information  in 
books.  Hit  chief  work  is  his  TmmypupUi  Xpur- 
ruwunf,  "  Topognphia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
mm  Opinio  de  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  hut 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  ^e  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
«rth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  argumenu  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
•»  diBWn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
fte  authority  of  the  fethen.  Weapons  of  every 
K«nd  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
nnd  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  >-oat  oblong  plain, 

™  --•••°"<»'jf  fcmation  it  contains.     Um  author 
great  aocuiaey  the  sitna- 
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Uon  of  conntiie*,  the  manners  of  their  pee^  their 
modes  of  commercial  intereeurae,  the  nataie  aad 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  Gke  kind,  which  serve  to  threw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illnstiatiaBS,  whidi 
are  &r  from  being  methodically  arranged,  UmA 
upon  subjects  the  most  divene.  He  spoks,  far 
example,  of  the  loeality  where  the  Imdites  passed 
thraogh  the  Red  Sea,  their  gannenta  ia  the  wiUcf- 
ness,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Loid,  the  rile  <f 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hicn^y- 
phics,  the  state  of  the  Christiaas  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  &c.  But  the  most  oniou  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  inionnatiaB  iilatis 
to  that  Mlebrated  monoment  of  aatiqaity  wU(h 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Ad^te,  eem- 
sisting  ol  a  royal  seat  of  white  maiUe  t.uuseuaU'd 
to  Mus,  with  the  images  of  Heienles  and  Mcrcory 
sculptured  upon  it  On  every  side  of  this  BaBa- 
ment  Greek  letters  wen  written,  and  aa  nsfde 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  geae- 
rally  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  IL  Eaugiitea  (>.  c 
247-223).  This  was  cooinl  by  Coanas,  aad  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  seoond  book  of  the 
Topegrapkf.  It  appears,  however,  fnm  the  le- 
searches  of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Coamas  has  made  twe 
diSerent  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  tha 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Eneijetea,  the  seeosid 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  kii^,  whose  tuaqiasts 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  aathar 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illostation  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  tafalea.  We  bkc* 
too  with  seversl  passagvs  fi«m  mitiiigs  af  tha 
fiithers  now  lost,  and  fn^ments  of  epistlca,  ape- 
dally  from  Athannnus. 

Photins  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  pndoetioa  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer^  name,  pnhobiy  Waaasi 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  beibca  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpimmni  ffMAas, 
"  Christianonim  liber,  Expoiitio  in  Oetaieadinm ;" 
the  former,  as  containins  the  opinion  of  Chriatiaaa 
concerning  the  earth ;  ue  latter,  becaaae  the  first 
part  of  the  work  tnaU  of  the  tabenacle  of  Maaea 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateaeh.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Comas's  nam- 
tives  are  febulous.  The  monk,  howcrer,  rdatea 
events  as  they  were  commonly  reoeived  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  aad  fiuniliBr. 
So  fitr  is  it  from  approaching  ekf^awe  or  elevatioa, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  «■ 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology ;  aad  in  seveni 
places  he  modestiy  acknowledges  that  his  Bods  «f 
expression  is  homely  and  inel^ant 

Mannseripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  waa  composed  at  difienat  tinea,  At 
first  it  consisted  of  fire  books ;  bnt  in  i 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  tha  i 
seven  at  difierent  periods,  enlarging,  uiiiauiug, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  aignacnts  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  tha  earth  was  splv- 
rical.  This  accounts  ibr  the  longer  and  sliaitar 
forms  of  the  production  in  difimnt  aaanaeript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  paUiahed  ij 
Bernard  de  Montiiuican,  froin  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Qreek  aad  Latin,  in  his  OallmHo  A'ssa 
Patrun  et  Seriplormm  Graecarwm,  feL,  Paris,  17S6, 
vol  ii.  pp.  1 13—346,  to  which  the  editor  nc£xsd 
an  able  and  learned  pce&Ks.  Thia  is  tkc  bat 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BiUiaHeem  Fet. 
PaHrum  editMl  by  OaQandi,  Ven.  17U,  vaL  ix. 
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^c 'learn  finm  Coaau  hiiiud^  that  b»  earn- 
jtmi  a  Dnmtnai  Cbimognqiij/,  aa  ain  Atlromomi- 
od  laibt,  in  which  the  motion*  of  the  atan  wen 
daieribed.  He  waa  likewiae  the  anther  of  a  Com- 
BKntarj  on  the  Canticlei  and  an  expoaition  on  the 
Palou.  Theae  are  now  loat.  Leo  Allatiiu  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronioon  Alezandiiniim ;  bnt 
it  it  mare  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
■athor  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  Urgely  from 
Cotoaa,  copying  without  icruple,  and  in  the  aame 
wofdi,  manj  of  hia  obHrrationi,  (Mont&ncon, 
Ntn  (XntMa  Pair,  tt  Ser^ilor.  Grateor.  toL  ii. ; 
OtTe,  Htdoria  LUararia,  ToL  L  ppt  £15-16,  Oxford, 
I7M;  Fahrie.  BM.  Craeo.  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
(X^M  AS,  a  Oraeeo-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
CoaaAa  Hagisisb,  ptofaaUy  because  he  filled  the 
offlee  of  magisler  offieiorum  nndn  Romanot  Senior ; 
■hhongh  Reix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined ta  his  edition  of  Harraenopnlos  in  the  snp- 
plmentary  Tolunie  of  Meermann's  Theaanms,  u 
iadined  to  think  that  Magittar  was  a  family  sof- 
nsob  InLemidaTiua(y.  0./i.iLpp.l66, 167) 
tre  two  mimtim  (^nj^)  of  Cosmaa  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitatioDs,  aa  if  ha  had  been  authorised 
by  Romaaut  to  finune  legal  legnlations.    It  further 

rsn  fiom  a  Novell  at  R<mianus,  published  in 
nUection  of  Leunclanns  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosoai  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  eom- 
poation  of  hia  lawa,  Ilenoe  Asaemani  {BUL  Jwr. 
OrM.  Kb.  iL  c  29,  pp.  582—484)  is  dispoaed  to 
antihe  lo  Coamaa  a  legal  work  which  ia  preaerred 
is  aaaaaeript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  dirided  into 
M  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  firat  Tear  of  Romanus 
Senior  (i.  n.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  jaAoTi) 
Wfiw  tmw  hi  iwrriii^  iicriBtiiirmr.  (Lambedoa, 
Cmmat.  ia  BM.  Vindcb.  tl  Ik  88;  Zaehariaa, 
H<^J.a.R.i  37.)  The  pn&oe  and  tiL  1  of 
this  mA  were  firat  published  bjr  Zachariae  in  his 
<£tion  of  the  Pneheinn  of  Baaileiu*  (i  wpixtipot 
rffus,  HeideUk  1837).  Cedrenna  (m  Oomlimtimo 
^Kamaao)  mentiaDa  Coamas  as  a  patricius  and 
kgotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromns  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constanlinoide. 
Uanaenopalus,  in  the  prefiua  to  his  Hexabiblui, 
■dmowMses  hia  obligations  to  the  Romaics  of 
Mlgister  ^d  'PM^ioZitd  tsw  ttarrtarpm  Xtyoitira), 
"i  Jae.  Oodefroi  snppoaes  that  Cotmas  is  meant. 
Ia  this,  as  in  moat  other  questiona  in  the  history 
of  Oiaeco-Roman  Uw,  there  it  great  difficulty  in 
sniTiog  at  the  truth ;  but  we  beUine  the  Hagiator 
''''RM  to  by  Hannenopnlns  to  be  Euatathins 
''Ulicias  Romanna.  (Reix,  ad  Harmmop.  at  Metrm. 
'l*  TiiL  pt  6,  D.  8,  iK  pp.  399,  400;  PohU  ad 
*«»  Nam.  BatiL  p.  15,  n.  {•),  ib.  p.  62,  n.  (x); 
"tlwiae,  HU.  Jur.  O.R.i  41.)  [J.  T.  O.] 
.  C0SMA8  (Kev^f),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
|>f*  hi  Bnnek's  Aimteda,  bnt  according  to  that 
a  Stmhent  edition  of  the  Pknudeaa  Anthology, 
*a<toaiiiaan,  ia  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
"•"k  Anlholo^.  (Anab.  iiL  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  ir. 
^■^■)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  CoaiiAS 
iNDBorLiuarss,  or  a*  the  CosicAa  of  Jirdka- 
■■Ui,  or  whether  he  was  diflerent  from  both,  is 
**«W  nnceftain.  [P.  S.] 

CO^IU>E8,kingof  Partfaia.  [AhsacbsXXV.] 
CO^ROES,  king  of  Pertia.  [Sassanioab.] 
COSSI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fiumly 
vliieh  lame  fiom  Tibur.  None  of  ito  members 
her  offices  of  the  state, 
received  the  Roman 
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fiandriaa  in  eonsequenoa  of  the  'oondemostton  of 
T.  Caeliua,  whom  he  had  accused,  (Cie.  pro  Balb, 
23.)  He  is  perhapa  the  aame  as  the  Coasiniua 
who  was  one  of  the  l^ste*  in  the  army  of  the 
piaetor  P.  Varinina,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
SpartacuB,  &  cl  73.  (Plut  Orau.  9.) 

%  L.  CoMlxnw,  a  Roman  knight  and  ton  of 
the  preceding  (Cie,  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Attieua,  and  Varrob  Cicero  menUons  bis 
death  in  b.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cie.  ad  Alt.  i.  19,  20,  iL  1,  ad  Fam.  ziii. 
23;  Varr.  Jt.Ji.u.1;  Cie  a<<  ^tt.  xiii.  46.) 

3,  L.  CoaaiNiua  Anchiali;s,  a  fraedmaa  of 
No.  2,  is  leeommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser,  Sulpidus 
in  B.  c:  46.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4,  CoaaiNica,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero'a,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptiaii 
physidan,  whom  ths  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order. 
to  cnre  hit  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zziz.  4.  a.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrieiao  fiumly  of  the 
Cornelia  geni.  Thia  bmily  produced  many  iUus- 
triona  men  in  the  fifih  century  before  the  Christian 
aeiB,  bnt  afierwarda  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
"  Coatns"  was  afterwards  revived  at  a  praenomen 
in  the  fiunily  of  the  Lentuli,  who  beloi^ed  to  the 
same  gent.  The  Coiti  and  Malnginentet  were 
probably  one  bmily  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  aumame*  are  united,  as  for  inttMire,  in  the 
oaaa  of  Ser,  Comeliut  Cottut  Halnginantit,  contnl 
in  B,  c,  485.  [Haldoimbnbu,]  AiWwardt, 
howerer,  the  Cotiu  and  Malnginentet  became  two 
teparate  fiunilie*. 

1.  Sbb.  CoBNBLina  M.  r.  L.  N.  Coagua,  one  of 
the  three  contnbtr  tribunet  in  B.  c,  434,  tiioogh other 
anthoritiet  aatign  contult  to  this  year.  (Ihod.  zii. 
63;  LiT.  It.  23,) 

2.  Sbb.  Cobnbuus  (M.  f.  L.  n.)  Coaaua,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  oontul  in  b.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctiut  PennusCincinnatut  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  n.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consnlar  tribunes,  when  he  waa  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veii.  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Coasus  nominated 
Mam.  Aemiliut  Mamercinua  dictator,  who  in  hia 
turn  qipointed  Coatns  master  of  the  horse. 

It  waa  this  Cossua  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnint, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat  and  dedi- 
cated his  tpoila  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretiiut — 
the  tecond  of  the  three  inttancea  in  which  the  tpolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius  was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  lays,  all  hia 
anthoritiet,  pkcet  it  in  B.  c,  437,  nine  year*  before 
the  consulthip  of  Cottut,  when  he  waa  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemiliut  Mainetci- 
nnt,  who  it  laid  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewiae.  At  the  tame  time  the  hiitorian  bringa 
forward  teveral  reasons  why  thit  wat  improbable, 
and  mentiont  in  particular  that  Augnstnt  had  die- 
covered  a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretriua,  on  which  it  wat  ttated  that  the  ooiuW 
Cottut  had  won  these  apoil*.  But  aa  the  year  of 
Co**u**  conaulahip  waa,  according  to  the  annalitta, 
one  of  pettilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operationt,  it  it  probable  that  Tolumniu*  waa  shun 
by  Coasna  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  hone,  especially  lince 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4 ;  Aur,  VicU  de  Vir.IlL  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Coisnt  would  have  added 
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dM  tide  of  eoBiri,  eitker  an  leeoont  of  bk  having 
Ued  that  dknity  or  in  oopiidHBtim  of  hii  holding 
at  ths  tiHM  ttweooMibr  txiboaateu  (Lir.  it.  19,30, 
SO— S3:  Phit  AmmL  16,  MantO.  8;  Niebahi^ 
iL  p.  468,  ttx. ;  Prapart.  ir.  10.  3S,  he,,  who  gin* 
qnita  a  diSnent  aeeonnt.) 

S.  P.  CoaHuius  A.  p.  P.  M.  CoMva,  eonnilar 
tribane  in  a.  cttb.  (Ut.  it.  49;  Diod.  xiiL  S4.) 

4.  Cm.  CoKMBLiim  A.  p.  H.  m.  Coann,  cannlar 
triboDe  in  B.  c  414,  and  eonnl  in  409  with  L. 
FUiu  Ifcdnlfinn*  II.,  the  year  in  iriiieh  plebeian 
ymatoTi  were  first  ereated.  (Lit.  It.  49,  £4 ; 
Oiod.ziiL  S8.) 

5.  A.  CoaNBLnm  A.  p.  M.  n.  Comcw,  hnther 
af  N*.  4,  eonnl  in  B.  o.  41S  with  L.  Fnrim  Ma- 
dnDiBni.  (Ut.  It.  61  {  Diod.  ziii.  4S.) 

8L  P.  CoMiBLnm  A.  r.  M.  w.  Canaca,  brother 
of  Noa,  4  and  &,  enninlar  tribane  in  &  c  408,  in 
which  y«ar  a  dictator  wa«  appointed  on  aoconnt  of 
the  war  with  the  Vobd  and  Aoqvl.  (Lit.  it.  66 ; 
Died.  sia.  104.) 

7.  P.  Counuiia  M.  p.  L.  n.  Rnraoa  Coasua^ 
diclatoriB  ■.  a  408,  defeated  the  Volid  near  An- 
tiam,  laid  waate  their  teirilary,  took  by  etonn  a 
Ibft  near  lake  FneinBa,  by  which  he  nade  SOOO 
priaonen,  and  then  letanied  to  Rome.  He  waa 
ceoaular  tribone  in  B.  c.  406.  (Ut.  ir.  £6,  68.) 

S.  Cm.  CoBNBUDa  P.  p.  A.  k.  Coaana,  oonnilar 
tribane  in  &  c.  406,  when  he  waa  Mt  in  charge  of 
the  dty  while  hia  eoDeaenea  marched  againat  Veii, 
eoBanlar  tribane  a  aeeond  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  laat  of  which  yean  be  laid 
waate  the  eoontiy  of  the  Capenatea,  bat  tha  enemy 
did  not  Tentaie  npon  a  battle,  Coaana  waa  a 
Bodemte  man  in  the  party  atrngglaa  of  ilia  day. 
He  eanaed  a  third  atipendinm  to  be  paid  to  thoae 
koraemen,  who  were  not  aaj^lied  with  a  hoTM  by 
the  state,  and  waa  anppoaed  to  haTe  pneaicd  the 
eloTation  of  his  half-brother  or  eoaain,  the  plebeam 
P.  Lieinina  Calrna,  to  the  eenanlar  tribmiata  in 
•.c.  400.  (LiT.  ir.  58,  61,  T.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  CoBKBum  HALoaiNBKSB  Cosstia,  oon- 
■alar  tribane  &  c.  896,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
Ittocy  of  the  Faliaei,  and  conanl  in  S93  with  L. 
Valeriaa  Politua ;  bat  he  and  hia  coUeagne  were 
obliged  to  reaign  their  offiee  in  consequence  of 
aome  defect  in  the  eieetion,  and  L.  Lucretins  Fla- 
▼OS  Trieiptinas  and  Ser.  Solpdna  Comerinns  ware 
appointed  m  thtar  stead.  (LIt.  t.  94;  FiuH.) 

10.  A.  CoRNBLius  CoasDS,  waa  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  c  886,  partly  on  aoconnt  of  uie  Voladan 
war,  bat  chiefly  to  crash  the  deaiana  of  Maolioa. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  againat  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  gnat  sboghter,  althonoh 
their  ioreea  were  augmented  by  the  l^tini,  Henuei 
and  othera.  He  then  retotned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlina  lata  prison,  and  cdefaiatad  a  trinmph  fgr 
the  Tictory  he  had  gahied  over  the  Volad.  (LiT.  Ti. 
11—16.) 

1 1.  A.  CoBNBi,iDR  Coeatm,  eonaolar  tribnne  in 
B.  c  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  htter 
of  wfaidi  years  the  Ucinian  laws  were  paaaed. 
(LiT.  Ti.  S6,  43.) 

13.  A.  CoKNBLiim  CoaaiTa  Abvina.  [Arvima.] 
COSSUTIA,  the  first  wife  of  a  Ja£na  Caeaar, 
belonged  to  an  eqneatrian  fiunily,  and  waa  Tory 
(Ml,  She  waa  betarothed  to  Caeaar  by  his  parents, 
whUo  he  was  »»ry  young,  bat  was  dironed  by 
him  in  bis  serenteenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daaghter  of  Cinna.  (Snet  Oaa.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  OEN8  of  eqneatrian  auk  (Suet 
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Cfan.  1  >,  Berer  attained  to  any  imiaalaiiw  b  H 
conjeetared  by  aoma  bam  CioaoH  mwitisa  «f  tta 
Cbssafionae  laMois  near  Caeaeaa,ia  OaDiaCSai- 
pina  {ad  Fam.  xn.  37),  that  the  Ciiaanlii  cams 
origiaally  fixoa  that  pkuie.  On  coinB  of  this  gas 
we  find  tha  oognomena  MnnrfirMiaa  aad  Sida, 
hot  none  oocnr  in  hiitoty. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITa  [Capita,  pi  602, 

»•] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Bomaa  knigbt,  a  maa  at 
the  gieateat  mpactability  and  integrity,  who  lired 
in  Sicily  daring  the  adminialiation  of  Vene^  aad 
deCnded  Xeno  beibie  the  latter.  (Ge.  Ferr.  ii 
23,80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  anliheet,  who  nbaik 
at  the  azpenae  of  Antiochna  Bpiphanf  of  Syiia 
tha  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeoa  at  Atbeoa,  ahsot 
B.C.  168,  in  the  moat  magniiiaent  Corintbiaa  style. 
The  temple,  howsTer,  in  ita  picaent  fims,  whirk 
had  been  deprired  of  ila  pillaia  by  S«Ua,  was 
finiahed  by  Hadrian.  (VitruT.'  Praif.  m. ;  lar. 
zli  30;  ValL  Pat.  i.  10 ;  Athea.  t.  p.  691,a.; 
Stiab.  iz.  p.  396 ;  PUn.  A  M  zxzri.  6 ;  Jacob, 
AmalA.  iL  n.  349;  Boekh.  Ootp.  /user.  L  a.  3S2. 
3631)  [U  U.J 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Daeiao^  who  waa  eoB. 
qneicd  in  the  reign  of  Aoguatoa  hj  Taiitntm 
(Flor.  ir.  12  ;  Her.  Conn.  iii.  8.  la)  He  mam 
to  be  the  same  aa  the  Cotiao,  king  of  tihe  GcMe,  ta 
whom,  aocoiding  to  M.  Antony,  AngostH  l» 
tnthed  hia  daaghter  Jnlia,  and  whooe  ilsagha  i 
Angoataa  himadf  soQght  in  marriage.  (Snet.  Aof. 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  aumamed  ACHILLES  aa  w 
cooBt  of  his  biBTecy,  accompanied,  aa  a  lep<e,  the 
eonaol  Q.  Metellaa  Maoedonieoa  in  hia  —— p-g- 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C,  143,  and  d»- 
tinguished  himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  eaaoay  b 
single  comfcat.     (VaL  Max.  iii.  3.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURITLIUS.  1.  C  Acbbucs 
CoTTA,  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  262,  with  P.  Senilias 
Oeminna,  and  both  conaola  cairied  on  the  war  a 
Sicily  againat  the  Carthaginiana  with  great  soccan 
Among  sereial  alfa«  plans  they  also  took  Tliasis, 
bat  ita  inhabitants  had  been  eecretly  ranwred  by 
the  Carthaginiana;  Aftorwarda  Cotts  botrowcd 
ahipa  finsn  Hiera,  and  hanng  nnited  them  wiA 
the  remnanta  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  ts 
Lipaia,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  his  tn- 
bane,  Q.  Caaaina,  with  the  ezpreaa  order  not  la 
engage  in  a  battle ;  bat,  daring  the  abamca  af 
the  casual.  Cassias  notwithstanding  allowed  him- 
aelf  to  be  drawn  into  an  eng^emesit,  in  wkidi 
many  Romana  were  killed.  On  being  infatned  af 
thia  Cotta  retained  to  Lipota,  beoieged  and  taak 
the  town,  put  ita  inhabitants  to  the  avoid,  aad 
depnTed  Cassias  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Calk 
waa  celebrated  for  the  atrict  discipline  which  he 
maintained  among  hia  tn)opa,and  of  which  aenai 
ii'stancea  are  on  record.  Oaring  the  sicjee  af 
Lipofa  one  of  hia  own  kinsmen,  P.  Anrelios  Peca- 
niofa^  waa  scoaiged  and  degraded  to  the  laiA  of  a 
coBunon  soldier,  because  through  hia  bnit  a  part 
of  the  camp  waa  set  on  fire,  in  cooaequesioe  of 
which  almoat  the  whole  camp  fsU  into  tha  haada  if 
the  enemy.  It  waa  probably  during  the  aane 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigonr  toaiaids 
the  eqoitea  who  loused  to  obey  hia  ceaBaaada. 
(Fraotin.  abraltg.  ir.  1.  §  33.)  At  the  doee  rf  ha 
eonaulship  Cotta  triomphed  OTor  the  r'«.»t.^»;— . 
and  Sidlmna.    In  248  he  obtained  the  enunlship 
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•  aend  tine,  toRvther  with  Ua  fimnar'eollaagna, 
P.  Serriliin  Oaminni,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
mtintt  the  Cuthaginianh  Oarthalo  in  vain  en- 
tamond  to  make  a  direnion  by  attacking  tlie 
aa<ta  of  Italy ;  bat  farther  portienlara  an  not 
knovn  aboat  him.  (Zonar.  riii.  14,  16  ;  Oraa. 
ir.  9 ;  Cic  Aead.  ii.  26  ;  Fnmtin.  SIraltg.  it.  1. 
i  SI ;  VaL  Max.  ii  7.  «  4  ;  Fast  Ckpit) 

ii.  M.  AmKLim  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
ft  c.  316,  and  had  in  212  tha  eommand  of  a  de- 
IMhaiHit  at  Pateoli  nnder  the  eonml  App.  Clan- 
diu  Polehcr.  Nine  yean  later,  B.  c.  308,  he  wa* 
■ppointed  rfaemmr  taenmrn,  in  tlia  place  of  M. 
PoDponios  Matho.  The  year  after  thij  he  waa 
hm  ai  ambaaiador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
pntccted  the  Romna  alliei  who  had  to  nfbr  fiom 
the  inroadj  of  the  Maoedoniani.  After  the  oon- 
(haoD  of  the  war  againal  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
neanity  of  pneeading  with  energy  againit  Philip. 
He  died,  in  &  a  201,  ai  daomteir  menrum,  u 
which  offiee  he  waa  ncoeeded  by  M\  Aciliua  Oh»- 
tiria,  (Ut.  zziii  SO,  zxr.  22,  xziz.  SB,  xxx.  26, 
42,  xxzi.  S,  S,  60.) 

5.  C  Auuucs  Cotta,  waa  praetor  nrfaanna, 
m  B,a  302,and  consnl  in  200,  with  P.  Bulpiciua 
QalhL  He  obtained  Italy  a*  hii  pronnce,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  ogainot  the 
Boion,  Iniubriona  and  Cenomaniani,  who,  nnder 
the  wmand  of  Hamilcor,  a  r.nli.gi^Mn,  hnl  in- 
nded  tha  Bomon  dominion.  Tho  pinetor,  L. 
Farias  Purpureo,  howerer,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
qoifing  the  enemiei ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
■■at  at  the  laureU  being  matched  fiom  him,  ocen- 
fied  himaelf  chiefly  widi  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  cooatry  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
tkon  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furina  waa  honoured 
with  a  trioanpli.  (Lit.  xxx.  26,  27,  xzzi  6,  6, 
10,  U,  21,  23,  47,  4»s  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Ona.  It. 
80.) 

4.  M.  Ainxuua  Cotta,  waa  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
■eliaa  Sdpio,  in  a.  a  IBS,  during  die  war  againit 
AoliodiUL  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
hoaiadsn  of  Antioefana,  with  Emnenea  and  the 
Khadiana,  to  report  to  the  aenate  the  Rtate  of  a&in 
in  the  £aat.    (Lir.  xzxrii  53.) 

&  L.  Amutum  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
sddien,  in  b.  a  181,  and  commanded,  together 
vith  Sex.  Julius  CMaar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ugnriana.     (Lir.  si.  27>) 

6.  L.  Adhmlius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a.  a  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  offiee  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  ha  satisfied  the  creditor*  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  B.C  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Solpicias  Galbo,  and  dispnt- 
*d  in  the  lenota  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
amuaond  agunst  Yiriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Sdpio 
Aemilianns  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
•hoold  be  sent  to  Spun,  and  the  command  in  that 
coontry  was  oecoraingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Pabius  Mozimiis  Aemilianus.  Suhseqoently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianns,  and  al- 
though he  waa  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
ha  was  acqtiitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  orerwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
CoUa  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
1ns  Mocedonicas.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  tefamtor,  that  ia,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  his  own  nffiuni  (VaL  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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6.  S  4,  Tili  1;  8  1 1 1  G6.pro  Mmnu,Zt^proP<mk 
13,  BnL  31,  Dkm  is  Oiscii:  21  ;  Tadt  Ann.  in: 
66.) 

7.  L.  AtTRium  CoiTA,  was  cenanl  in  B.<x  1 1S« 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Bfarins,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  colled  to 
ooeoimt  for  a  biw  (lex  Maria)  which  he  hod  brought 
forward  relative  to  tha  voting  in  tha  oomitia,  imd 
which  was  lovelled  at  the  kflnence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marina,  who  was  summoned  oceordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unleM 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caadlius  Metellna, 
the  other  consul,  who  suppcctad  Cotia,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Mariu% 
none  of  whoae  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  oonaal,  so  that  tho  senate  was  eompdled  te 
yield.  ( Plut  Afar.  4 ;  Cic.  ifa  L^.  iii.  1 7.)  From 
Appian  (Hlgr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  0)tta  had 
taken  put  with  his  ooUeagus  Metellns  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyiians,  but  it  may  alto  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  oi  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  loggest  anything  farther. 

8.  L.  AuBXLiua  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.C.  95,  together  with  T.  Oidin*  andC. 
Norbanuk  Whan  the  laat  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  omisntion  ogoinat  Q.  Coepio,  Cotta  and 
Didiua  attempted  to  inteifore,  but  Cotta  waa  palled 
down  by  fores  from  the  tribunal  (ttmpimm).  He 
mut  aftarworda  hsTe  held  the  office  of  praetor^ 
unce  Cioem  calls  him  a  proetorios.  Cioen  spsaka 
of  him  several  timaa,  and  mentions  him  as  a  niend 
of  Q.  Lntatius  Ostulua ;  he  places  him  among  th« 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  ipcechia 
he  purposely  abatuned  fixon  all  lefinentent,  and 
^orud  in  a  certain  coarteneas  and  rastidty  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  eariier  Roman  oiatora.  (Cic.  dt 
Ond.  iL  47,  iii  11,  13,  BnL  36,  74). 

9.  0.  AoRBUV*  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  waa 
ban  in  &  GL 124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rntilia.  Ha 
was  a  fiiend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  n.  c.  91 ;  and  in  the  same  year  ha 
sued  for  the  tabuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  montha  afterwards  went  into  volontary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condenmed  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  aa  to  who 
hid  either  pnblidy  or  privately  snpported  the 
daima  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
fianchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  &  c.  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
be  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa>- 
vius.  In  that  year  he  exdted  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribonaship  fiwn  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulhk  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Fragm. 
ConuL  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Asoon.; 
Sollust,  Hit,  Frofm.  p.  210,  ed.  Oerlach.)  A 
Um  dejmdiea*  privaiu  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned byCiceto,(/iytwiii.Cbrw.p.448,)which,how- 
ever,  was  abolished  the  year  after  by  hit  brother.  In 
his  oonsalship  Cotta  also  conduded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Oanl  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  cany  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solenmity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  many  years  before  bunt  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.    Cotta 
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WIS  one  of  tlie  iiMwt  dittinguUhed  onton  of  hu 
time ;  he  ii  placed  by  the  lide  of  P.  Salpieiiu  end 
C.  Clear,  and  Ciceio  entertained  a  very  high 
opInioD  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
hie  life,  and  when  Salb  still  had  the  power  in  hi* 
handi,  pleaded  the  caae  of  a  woman  of  Airetiiun 
againit  Cotta,  chaiacteriwi  him  a*  a  meet  acate 
and  labtile  orator;  hii  ai^jpmiente  weie  alwsyi 
aonnd,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  hit  oiatory  was  nerer 
soblime  or  animated.  We  still  poeaet*  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fiagmentt  of  Sallntt's  Hiiloriat, 
He  ^>pean  to  hare  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
■tody  of  philosophy,  for  Cicen  introdaces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocntors  in  the  "  De  Oratore,*'  and 
in  the  thiid  book  of  the  "  Ue  Natuia  Deonun," 
as  mainlaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics,  (Cic 
A  Orat  L  7,  ii.  33,  iiL  S,  8,  BnL  49,  SH,  86, 
88,  90,  Orat.  SO,  88,  a<l  .<4M.  zii.  20,  m  Verr.  i. 
AO,  iii.  7,  <U  Ug-  *S^-  ii  22,  as  Pwm.  26 ;  Sal- 
last,  Hut.  Fngm.  ii.  p.  306,  ed.  Gerl.;  Appian, 
lb  S.  C  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Pn^m.  OtxU. 
AoM.  p.  338,  ftc,  2nd  ed.) 
'  10.  M.  AtmBLlOB  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  eonsol  in  B.C.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinins 
LncoUni.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  broke  oat  again,  and  while  the  oondnet  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellns,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  proTinoe,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
pontic  When  Mithridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  hit  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbonrfaood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fengfat,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defiMted  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  mils  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
bis  whole  fleet  of  tixty-fbor  mil  Mitbridatet, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
qnarler,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppina, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  aoentatian  against  Op- 
piut,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Oarbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  prorinee  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Anrelios  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Caibo  towards 
hit  bther,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
en  the  veiy  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Lir.  ^xi.  93  ;  Eotrop.  vi.  6 ; 
SalL  Fn^  Hut.  lib.  iv. ;  Aseon.  m  OorneL  p.  67 ; 
Pint.  LmmU.  5,  6,  8;  Cic.  M  Verr.  t.  IS,  prv 
Muren,  15,  pro  Opp.  Fraffm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  zxzTi.2S;  Afpsa,  MiOrid.  71;  VaL 
Max.  T.  4.  §  4.) 

II.  L.  ADRKura  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Not.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  b.  c  70,  in  whidi  year  he 
canied  the  celebrated  law  {Uat  Aun/iajmMdoria), 
which  entrasted  the  jndida  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  triboni  aefarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  hw  was  to  deprive  the  lenaton 
of  their  exclosive  right  to  act  as  jndioes,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  shaie  in  the 
judicial  fiinctions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguelv  described  as  having  transfeiTed 
the  judicia  frnn  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus  were  the 
consols  elect  for  the  year  B.  c  65,  but  both  vreie 
■reused  by  L.  Anrelius  Cotta  and  L.  Hanliu*  Tor- 
qnatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convietad  and  their 
accusprs  wen  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooner  had  they  entered  apon  their  consulship,  than 
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P.  Antronlas  Paetnt  fimned  a  plan  with  CriiBK  fe 
mnidering  the  consuls  and  most  of  ths  tetaloa. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovsred  sad  h» 
tiBted.  The  year  after  his  cansobhip,  a  c  M, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  he  and  his  ooUinigas  abfr 
cated  on  account  of  the  machinatioat  of  the  tribssca 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  sappcessed  the  Csdiat- 
rian  oonspiiacy,  in  the  debates  upon  wUA  a  tts 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  s  n^ 
plioatio  for  Cicen ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  da 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortonate  ocstor,  ai  it 
was  the  fiist  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  s  ■»- 
tion  for  the  recall  of  Cicen  from  his  exile.  Da- 
ring the  dvil  war  Cotta  bekinged  to  the  (aitf  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Auralia  was  his  kinsvoMa, 
and  when  Caesar  was  abne  at  the  head  if  the 
republic,  it  was  inmonred  that  Cotta,  srhs  tha 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  woold  propise  is 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  <f  ko^ 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fiitsles  tfcst  die 
Paithians,  against  whom  Caesar  was  (Rpnf 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  laiely  attnded  iW 
meetings  of  the  senate  frtan  a  feeUng  ef  deifsir. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicera  as  a  man  of  great  ttkat 
and  of  the  highest  prodenoe.  (Asceo.  «■  Otnd, 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  ftc;  Cic  m  /'mm.  16,  as  r«r.ii. 
71,  as  P.  Clad.  l,d»  Leg.  Agr.  il  17,  is  (WL 
iii.  8,  Pta^  ii.  6,  pro  Dtm.  26,  32,  pre  Sal 
Si,  ai  AtL  m.  2\,  4t  i/ig.  iiL  19,  ai  Aolsx. 
2;  Soet.  Ok*.  79;  Lir.  Efit.  97;  VdL  PsL 
ii.  32;  Com.  Nep^  AtHe.  4;  Phit. CSe. 27.  C«^ 
Orelli,  Omam.  TUL  iL  p.  90.) 

12.  AuBBLica  Cotta  HnaAUiinn,  s  «i 
of  the  onUor  Meatalla,  who  vras  ad^ited  ists 
the  Aoidia  gent.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  «iik 
whom  be  wa*  on  tenn*  of  intimacy,  he  aiade  hish 
self  notorious  for  the  gratnitoas  *>"«'■■■*■'  sad  sai- 
mosity  with  which  he  acted  on  seven!  oetsiieai. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  asst  il- 
lustrions  aenatora  in  A.  i>.  32,  (or  having  epa^ea 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberins ;  but  the  enperer  kia- 
self  sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  vUck  d 
course  procured  his  acqnittaL  Thdtas  ^aactenMS 
him  as  aa6Me  qmidaa,  —d  aTsm  oi  hmm  *  f 
JtofOia  m/amit.  {Ptia.  H.  N.x.21  iTuat.Am.i. 
32,  iv.  20,  V.  S,  ri.  5,  4e.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  tod  the  aao 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  CotM,  hot  there  art  ao  wati 


of  identifying  them  with  any  ef  the  pfecedit; 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obvene  sT 
the  former  repretenU  the  bead  of  PsUst,  the  re- 
verse Hercules  in  a  biga  dmwn  by  two  oenttsn; 
the  obvene  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  ef 
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Vnloui  with  fixdpcs  behind  Mm,  tha  nrsna  sn 
Mgle  ilwidiiig  on  a  thondarbolt.  [L.  S.] 

.  COTTA,  1..  AURUNCULE1U8,  lerTBd  u 
legate  in  the  ■imy  of  C.  Jnliu  Cwnr  in  OaoL, 
lid  diatinguithed  hinuelf  no  len  by  hi*  valour 
than  by  hia  fonaigfat  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  54, 
when  Oaeaar,  on  account  of  the  acardty  of  prorj- 
■ioiia  in  Gaul,  diatriboted  hia  troopa  orer  a  grcnt 
part  of  the  conntiy  fat  their  wintei^oarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Tituiioa  Sabinna  obtained  the  command  of 
toe  l^n  and  five  cohorta,  with  which  they  took 
■p  thur  poaition  in  the  tenitiny  cf  the  Ebnronea, 
between  the  Meuae  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Amhioriz  and  CatiTolcua,  the  chief*  of  the  Ebo- 
nnea,  earned  a  revolt  againct  the  Ronuina,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinu*  only  fif- 
teen daya  after  they  had  been  *talioned  in  the 
aontiy.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attack*  of  the  Qaula, 
•tnngiy  recommended  hia  ooUeague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinna,  who  ieaied  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarter*,  wa*  anxious  to  avail 
kmuelf  of  ths  safe-conduct  which  Ambioiiz  pro- 
uiwd,  and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-qnarten  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  aome  debates, 
Cotta  game  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  hi* 
fiinea.  The  Roman*  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
ode  by  the  Oanla,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
•f  the  dntiea  of  ■  geneial  in  hi*  periloui  position, 
neeived  a  woaod  in  his  &oe  while  addrewiog  the 
•sUien ;  bqt  he  etill  continued  to  fight  bnvely, 
tod  lefased  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
•f  hi*  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Ghtuls.  (Cee- 
w.  A  C.  iL  1 1,  V.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6 ; 
Soeton.  Gam.  25 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  150 ;  Florus, 
KL  10 ;  Enttwp.  vi.  14.)  [L.  &] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tanromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knight*,  witnesses  against  Verre*. 
(Cic  Verr.  v.  64.) 

C(yTTIUS,  son  of  Donnns,  was  king  of  seve- 
nl  Lignrian  tribe*  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
wUch  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribea  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
"ogth  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
pSDting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectna.  Cottins  there- 
■pon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (a  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
BOW  Sosa,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
>s  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  i*  called  M.  Jnliu*  Cot- 
tiiiSi  snd  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
<f  whidi  he  waa  praefect.  Hi*  authority  waa 
Innsmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottins,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
^^Isudins  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
we  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
Vy  Nen>  into  the  ibrm  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Amm.  Marc.  zv.  10  ;  Stiab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
H.  AT.  iJL  20.  s.  24  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cos.  Ix.  24 ;  Suet.  Aer.  18  ;  Aur.  VicU  Oaa.  5, 
^>>t-  S  ;  Entrop.  vii.  14.) 

CtytYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
flsTes.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  a  C;  44,  as  he 
>•  called  is  the  rallowing  year  a  man  of  aedilician 
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nnlc  When  Antony  was  besiegiDg  Hutina,  in 
ac;  43,  he  *ent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  term* 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Hutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaol, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
tnisted  Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Oanl.  (Cic  FhUipp,  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  n,  ziiL  12 ;  Plut.  Ant.  18,  who  calb 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (KiJtvi  or  Korvrri*),  a 
Thiacian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(DkL  i^Ant.  >.  e.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  wonhip  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  waa  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  anpean  to  have  spread  even  as  far  a* 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  /Sdrrau,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  z.  p.  470 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  «.  ee. 
K^UT,  SuurainiT  ;  Horat.  Epod.  zviL  56 ;  Jnven. 
ii.  92  i  Viig.  Caial.  v.  19;  A.  Meineke,  (^aal. 
Sam.  p.  41,  &C.)  [L.  8.] 

COTYS  (Kifrvf).  I.  A  king  of  Paphlagoiiin, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(Anab.  V.  fi.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Coryhu.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  be  had  thrown  oif  his 
allegiance  to  Artazeixes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  hi*  loyalty,  had  re- 
fuaed  obedience:  He  therefore  lietened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridate*  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilans  for 
this  purpose  on  hi*  entrance  into  Paphngonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates  by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  a  c.  395.  (Xen.  HrB.  iv.  1.  $  S, 
&c)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  Iwen 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datame* 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
a  c.  364 ;  but  this  conjecture  doe*  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  ground*.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.HM.l.e.)     [Tavtn.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  B.  c  882  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  s,  e.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  hated 
twenty-four  yeara.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  a  c  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Cheisonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  fint  availed  himaetf 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  at 
Iphicratea,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  danghten 
iu  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  &tfaer-in-law  againat  his  country.  (Dem. 
e.  Arutoer.  pp.  663,  669,  672 ;  Pseudo-Ariatot 
Oeoen.  iL  26  ;  Nep.  IpUcr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  (ft. 
Alien,  iv.  p.  131.)  In  a.  c.  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  ebie^  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  ixde 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  ontlndding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  fiivour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thiriwalls  Oram,  vol.  v.  pi  217 ;  .^.  PUI. 
ad  Aik.  p.  161,  where  be  U  called  -  Silahsea.") 
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The  eflset  of  it  eartainly  wm  to  to  ^(eoanae 
MiltocythM  that  h«  abuidonad  the  ttnig^e,  whue 
Cotyi,  huring  gained  hia  point,  noTcr  dnemed  of 
falfilling  hii  pnmUMt.  (Dem.  e.  Arkloar.  p.  6SS, 
0.  Pt^  1207.)  [AcTocun,  No.  2.]  In  the 
Mine  year  he  Tigoronily  oppoeed  Ariohananei  and 
the  other  reTolted  utrapa  of  the  weatem  pmrineea. 
Here  again  he  ahewed  hia  hoatility  to  Athena, 
which  aided  with  the  rebela,  while  another  motiTO 
with  him  for  the  ooiuae  he  took  aeema  to  have 
been,  that  the  aatrapa  protected  the  eitiea  on  the 
Helleapont,  OTer  whicji  he  deaired  to  eatabliah  hia 
own  authority.  Having  beaieged  Seatoa,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobananea,  he  waa  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheua,  to  raiie  the  alege ;  bot  the 
town  aoon  after  lerolted  bam  Athena  and  anb- 
mitted  to  Cotya,  who,  baring  in  Tain  tried  to  pei^ 
auada  Iphicratea  to  aid  him  [Ipuiciuna],  again 
bought  the  aerricea  of  Charidemna,  made  him  hia 
aon-inrlaw,  and  proaecnted  the  war  with  hia 
aaaiatanoe.  (Xen.  Ago,  ii  g  26 ;  Nep.  TTwrfi. 
I ;  Dem.  de  Wtod.  Lib.  p.  193,  e.  Arittocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [Chauoxmus.]  Thia 
•ppeara  to  hare  occurred  in  B.  c.  S59,  and  in  the 
aame  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip'a  aoeeaaion, 
we  find  him  anpporting  the  claima  of  the  pretender 
Panaaniaa  to  the  Macedonian  throne;  but  the 
bribea  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  hia  eaoae. 
(Diod.  xri.  2, 3.)  For  hia  letter  to  Philip,  peibapa 
on  thia  occaaion,  aee  U^eaand.  ap.  Aliam.  tL  p. 
24&  In  B.  c.  3S8,  he  waa  aaaauinated  by  Py- 
thon or  Panbon  and  Heracleidea  (two  citiaena  of 
Aenua,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whoae  bther  be 
bad  in  aome  way  injured.  The  muidereia  were 
honoured  by  the  Atheniana  with  golden  crowna 
and  the  banchiae  of  the  city.  (Ariat  folU.  t.  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  e.  Aritlaer.  pp.  659,  662,  674 ; 
Plut.  adv.  aiot.  32;  Diog.  I«ert.  iii.  46,  iz.  65.) 
Cotya,  from  the  acconnta  we  bare  of  him,  waa 
much  addicted  to  groaa  luxury,  and  eapecially  to 
drunkenneaa,  the  prevalent  Tice  of  hia  nation.  Hia 
riolence  and  cruelty  were  exoeaaiTe,  almoat,  in 
fiut,  akin  to  madneaa.  He  ia  laid  to  haTe  mur- 
dered hia  wife,  of  whom  he  waa  jealoua,  with  cii^ 
cumatanoei  of  the  moat  ahocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occaaion  alao  be  perauaded  hmi*el{^  or  choae  to 
aaaert,  that  he  waa  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddeaa 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feaat,  he  put  to  death  two  of  hia 
attendanta  ancoeaaively,  who  had  not  preaence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  aufScient  to  &11  in  with  hia 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  <gt.  Atitem.  zil  pp.  531, 
532 ;  Suid.  a.  o. ;  Plut.  Jim/,  it  Imp.  Apopktk.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odiyaae  in  Thiace.  He  waa 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  waa  forced  into  an 
alliance  againat  her  with  Peraeua,  to  whom  he 
gave  hoalogea  for  hia  fidelity,  and  aapplied  a  fiirce 
of  2000  men.  When  Peraeua  waa  conquered  by 
Aemiliua  Paullus  ia  &  c  168,  Bitea,  the  aon  of 
Cotya,  waa  taken  priaoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  bia  fiither  lent  ambaaaadora  to  ofiier  any  aum 
of  money  for  hia  fieedom,  and  to  account  for  hia 
own  conduct  in  having  aided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  aenate  did  not  admit  the  excuae  of 
Co^  aa  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  floariah  sf 
genenuty,  and  relcaaed  the  prince  nnranaomed. 
Cotya  ia  honourably  recorded  aa  diffiBiing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  hia  countrymen  in  aobrietv, 
genUeneaa,  and  cultivation  of  mind.    (Polyb.  xxviu 

«  ^HH  .  o'  *?'•••  ••  *  '•  ^»-  '^  29, 51, 67, 59, 
67,  xmi.  18,  xl».  42.)  .     .     »     . 


CRAKAEA. 

4.  A  king  ef  Tluaea,  took  pai 
with  Pompcy,  and  aent  him  a  body  cf  i 
under  hia  len  Skdalaa  in  >.  a  48.     (CaeaL  BtL 
Oba.  iii.  4  ;  Lnean.  Pkan.  v.  64.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalcea,  king  of  Tbnea.  Oa 
the  death  of  Rhoametaleea  bia  doMJiriona  wen 
divided  by  Auguataa  between  hia  brather  nhaara 
poria  and  hia  aon  Cotya.  RhaacDporia  deaind  ta 
aubject  the  whide  kingdom  to  himael^  bat  did  ai« 
venture  on  palpable  acta  of  aggwaaion  till  the  dntk 
of  Angnatna.  He  then  openly  waged  war  agpiaal 
hia  n^hsw,  but  both  partiea  were  «wiiini«ii<itid  by 
Tiberina  to  deaiat  from  hoatiliea.  Rheacnpan 
then,  feigning  a  wiah  for  biendly  negnriatiea,  ia. 
vited  Cotya  to  a  conferenoe,  and,  at  the  bani|»i> 
which  followed,  ha  tmebeniialy  aeiied  baa,  aai, 
having  thrown  him  into  chaioa,  wrote  to  Tibariaa, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  adf-diiian 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotya.  Ha 
was  however,  commanded  to  releaae  ki■^  aad  ie 
come  to  Roma  to  have  the  matter  imiatigaHid, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  mnrderad  his  |naeaa^ 
thinking,  aaya  Tadtua,  that  ha  mi^t  aa  wdi  haia 
to  anawer  for  a  crime  oomplstad  aa  for  eoe  half 
donei  Tadtua  qieoka  cf  Cotya  aa  a  nan  of  gialla 
diapoaition  and  mannera,  and  Ovid,  in  aa  <  '  ' 
addnaaed  to  him  during  hia  ezde  at  Teaai,  i 
to  hia  cultivated  taata  for  liteiatan,  and  < ' 
fovoor  and  protection  aa  a  bntber-paaC  {ImcAmu 
ii.  64— 67,  iii.  38 ;  YelL  Pat  ii.  12»i  Or.a*/'^ 
ii.9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  paction  of  Tkcaoa^  and  ^ 
on*  of  the  aona  of  Nb  5.  (See  Tac.  ^aa.'B.  67.) 
In  A.  D.  88,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  «f  Thnn  la 
Rhoemetalcea,  aon  of  Rbeacapooa,  and  pat  Catya 
ia  poaaeaaioa  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  A.  B.  47, 
when  Clandina  wiahed  to  place  Mithridataa  aa  tha 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotya  endeavoured  ts  obtain  it 
for  himielf^  aad  bad  nicceeded  in  attarbina  aaoe 
of  the  noblea  to  hia  caaae,  but  waa  eoapaUed  by 
the  oommanda  of  the  emperor  to  deaiat.  (Oiaa 
Caaa.  lix.  12 ;  Tac  Amn.  zi.  9.) 

7.  King  ef  the  Boaponia,  wbidi  ha  leoaivii 
bom  the  Romana  on  the  azpnlnon  of  hia  bmhar 
Mithridataa.  Aa  only  a  few  oohorta  vader  Jalaa 
Aqnila  bad  been  left  in  the  coantiy  to  aiffait 
the  new  king,  who  waa  hunaelf  yoong  and  iaaz- 
perienced,  Mithridatea  endeavoured  to  mover  hia 
domiaiona  by  fone  of  anna,  j.  d.  60 ;  bat  ha  aaa 
conquered  and  carried  priaonar  to  Bona,  (Tab 
Atm.  zii.  16—21.) 

The  aeoond  of  the  ooini  figured  on  f.  777,  ^ 
belonga  to  thia  Cotya,  who  ia  acmedaMa  caBed 
Cotya  L,  king  of  the  Boaponu.  The  can  givaa 
below  belooga  to  Cotya  II.,  who  reipaad  andw 
Hadrian,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Arriaa  m  hia  fm- 
plua.  Tlia  obverae  repreaenta  the  head  of  Ce^^ 
the  raraiw  that  tA  Hadrian.  (£ckhai,  ii.  ff.  S7<i 
378.)  [K.K.J 


CRANAEA  (XpovaSia),  a  mtnaiaa  of  Anaai^ 
derived  (rnn  a  temple  on  a  hill  near  Fhtria  ia 
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CRASSINU& 
Pheeii,  >B  which  Ute  oflke  of  priatt  «u  alwaVi 
bcU  I7  yontlu  bdaw  the  ags  of  paberty,  and  for 
Ihs  foe  at  five  jaaim  bj  each  jroatb.  (Pamw  z. 
M.§4.)  ILS.] 

CRANA'US  (K^OKUtXin  ntiHshUioii  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  iwjined  at  the  tima  of  the  flood  of 
DnOTiKmi,  He  w«i  married  to  Pediaa,  by  whom 
ha  bacBme  the  fioher  of  Cianae,  CmoaMhme,  and 
Auhia,  fian  the  laat  of  whom  Attics  wa*  baliand 
to  hare  deriTod  its  name,  Ha  wai  deprircd  of  hi« 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  hi*  aoo-in-law,  and  after 
hii  death  he  waa  boried  in  the  demoe  of  Lampme, 
where  his  tomb  waa  ibawii  at  late  a*  the  tima  of 
PuuBniaa.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  g  fi,  Aic: ;  Pani.  L  2. 
§<,»!.  §2.)  [L.a] 

CRANK.     [Camu.] 
CRANTOR  (Kparray),  of  SoU  in  Cilicia,  left 
hi*  natire  conatrr,  and  repaired  to  Athena,  in 
order  to  atody  pailoaophyi  where  be  became  a 
popil  tt  Xenocntea  and  a  firiand  of  Poiemo,  and 
one  of  the  moat  diitinguiihed  wqiporten  of  the 
philoaophy  of  the  older  Academy.    As  Xenoeratea 
died  m.  cl  316,  Ciaator  anut  have  come  to  Athena 
{Riians  to  that  year,  bnt  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  Ua  hatth  or  hit  death.    He  died  befine 
Poiemo  and  CnUea,  and  the  dropey  waa  the  canaa 
•f  hit  death.    He  left  hit  intane,  which  amounted 
to  twalTe  talenta,  to  AiceailaiU ;  and  this  may  be 
the  leaion  why  many  of  Ciaator'S  writings  were 
saecibed  by  the  aoeients  to  Areeulailt.    His  works 
w«n  Tny  nmnerons.      Diogenes   I«<irtius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (ihrofmi^utra), 
which  consiated  of  30,000  lines ;  bat  of  these  only 
bagments  hare  been  pnaarred.     They  appear  to 
hare  related  ptindpaUy  to  mond  aabjects,   and, 
■ceotdin^y,  Horace  (^  L  2.  4)  daaaaa  him  with 
(^irynppaa  aa  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proTes  that  the  writings  of 
Cnntor  were  mnch  read  and  geneially  known  in 
litnme  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Ciantorla 
wo^  at  Rome  seems  to  haTe  been  that  "OnQrief" 
{De  Lmelu,  TltfA  Itireout),  which  was  addressed  to 
his  bicnd  Hippodes  on  the  death  of  his  ion,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  hare  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  bodi  of  his  Tnscolan  Ditpata- 
*>ons.      The    philoac^her    Panaetius  called  it  a 
"  golden  **  work,  which  deserred  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.    (Cic.  Aead.  a.  44.)     Cicero 
*lso  made  great  nse  of  it  whils  writing  his  ede- 
bnted  **  Ctmaolatio  "  on  the  death  of  his  danghter, 
ToDia;  and  aareral  extracts  from  it  are  preaerred 
ia  PIntaich'a  treatise  on  Conaobition  addressed  to 
Apollonias,  which  has  come  down  to  ns. 
.  Ciaator  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
vote  commentariea  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
paea  Laertins  relstea,  that,  after  seabng  ap  a  cot- 
lection  of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
''■"ple  of  Athena  in  his  natire  dty.  Soli.     He  is 
xxorlingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetns,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
oE  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fik- 
nnritei  among  the  poets  wen  Homer  and  Eari- 
pides.     (Diog.  Uert  ir.  24—27  j    Orelli,  Oaon. 
TalLu.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann's  JSat- 
>*riftf!ir  AUerHmmim—mciafli  1836,  Noa.  104, 
lOJ;   Kajser,  De  OrcuUon  Aoademieo,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A&] 

.  CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSU3,  a  tomame  borne 
«■  esily  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Ciaodia  gem.    [Claudius,  f.  767.] 


CRA8SITIUS. 


871 
of  a 


CRAS81PES,  "  diick-footed,"  the 
patridan  fimiily  of  the  Fuiia  gens. 

1.  M.  FuKioa  CaAssiPia,  was  one  of  the  thras 
commissioners  appointed  in  ac.  194  to  found  a 
t«tin  colony  among  the  Bmtii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  ysars  afterward% 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  honeman  to  Viboi 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hmponivm. 
Ciasaipas  was  elected  ptaetor,  in  B.&  187,  and 
obtained  the  prorinoe  of  QauL  Deuring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprired  the  Cuwmani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crasaipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  firom  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetoiship  a  second  time  in  b.0. 
173,  and  lecdved  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv, 
xzxiv.  33,  zzrv.  40,  zzzviii.  4%  zudx.  3,  zll  2& 
s.  3S,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  Fuuvs  CaAsairas,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  hnsband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract Ufmaalia)  waa  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.c> 
66.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divoroad 
firom  Craanpaa,  but  at  what  time  it  uooertun  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  &  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstuiding 
oootinned  to  live  on  friendly  tenns  with  Crassipea, 
and  mentiona  to  Atticns  a  conveiiatiou  be  nad 
bad  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  ftom 
Branditinm,  in  &  c.  49.  (Cic.  wf  Qw.  #V.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  ad  Fawi.  i  7.  f  11,  9.  §  20,  a<<  .<<((.  iv.  5, 12, 
viL  1,  ad  AU.  ix.'ll.)  Thoe  is  a  letter  of  Cicero^ 
(ad  Fam.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Ciaaupes,  when  ha 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  a.  a  61,  recoamwnding 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  brmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  FuBivs  Crassipss,  cnnile  aedile,  aa  wa 
learn  from  coina  (a  qiecimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  cdn  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Ciaasipes ;  on  the  reverse  it  a  curule  seat 


L.  CRASSI'TIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  ireedman,  and  was  enr- 
named  Paiides,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pania.  He  was  first  employed  in  aatitting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  aflenmds  gave 
lectures  on  giammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentanr  on  uie  obscure  uoem  of  C.  Hdvins  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  whicn  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  oelebtated  in  an  epigram 
peserved  by  Saetonins,  bnt  the  meaning  of  it 
u  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  Cunilies  at  Rome,  aud  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  ton  of  the  triumvir,  bnt 
eventually  he  gave  up  hit  tchool,  in  order  to  he 
compared  to  Veirint  Flaccot,  and  betook  himaelf 
to  the  ttudy  of  philosophy.  (Suet.  lUtulr.  Gramm. 
IB ;  Weichert,  Pixl.  Latin.  RtU^  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  thit  Ciatiitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Craautios  or  Cmssidas, 
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BTS  CRASSUa 

nentioncl  b;  Cicero  fai  ac.  48  (mi^  t.  6. 
ziii.  2)  u  one  of  the  frienda  of  Antony.  Hit  ori- 
ginal name  wonid  tfaerafora  bare  been  Puidei, 
and  h«  woold  hare  token  the  name  of  hit  patron 
•t  a  matter  of  eonrte  open  manomitiion.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crttiitint  mentioned  by  C>- 
cno  it  the  tame  at  the  ftnunmarian. 

CRA3SUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  wnt  piaetor  in 
9.C  43,  and  wat  tent  by  the  lenate  into  Pioennm 
to  levy  tnopi,  in  order  to  reiist  OetaTiannt,  when 
be  marched  npon  the  dty  in  thit  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  contalthip.  Cnuana  waa  teiud  in  a 
tlaTe'i  dren,  and  bnoght  to  OctaTianoa,  who  did 
not  ponith  him  at  the  time,  bnt  afkerwaidi  in- 
clnded  hit  name  in  the  promiption.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  it  thoaght  by  tome  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  AeUha  inttead  of  Aquiliia. 
If  thii  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Cratmt  men- 
tioned abore  would  be  the  tame  a*  the  Adliot, 
who  waa  inclnded  in  the  praacription,  and  whoae 
etcape  it  rehted  by  Appian.  {B.  C.  n.  39.) 

CRASSUS,CALPU'RNIUS,  deteended  from 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  (Licinii  i)  Ciaiii,  con- 
apired  againtt  Nerra ;  bat  when  hit  detigna  were 
detected,  he  receired  90  pnniihment  from  the  en>- 
neror,  bat  waa  merely  removed  to  Taientam  with 
■ia  wife,  Ctaaaoa  wat  lubtequently  pnt  to  death, 
on  aceonnt  of  hit  fenning  a  oonipiney  againat  the 
Kfe  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Viet  EpU,  12 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
Ixriii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  waa  with  Lepidnt 
in  Oaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  wat  compelled 
to  aeek  refnge  there,  and  wat  the  main  inttm- 
ment  in  bringing  aboat  the  anion  between  the 
anniet  of  Lepidnt  and  Antony,  Three  yean 
later,  a  c.  40,  he  wat  contid  taileetat  widi  L, 
Comeliai  Balbai,  and  afterwaidt  he  wat  one  of 
the  legatet  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  againtt  the  Parthiant.    In  a  c.  SB, 


CRASSV9L 

wlien  Antony  wCuiiiaJ  froa  ttat  Bxpefitioi,  C^ 
nidint  Ciattni  remained  in  Annenia,  and  oali- 
nued  the  war  againtt  thoae  natioiia  with  ihimIii 
aUe  tnoceta,  for  he  defeated  the  Anneniana,  tad 
alto  the  lungt  of  the  Iberian*  and  AlhaaiiBi,  tad 
penetrated  at  fir  a*  the  Caaeaaot.     In  the  can- 
paign  which  Antony  made  againat  the  PaitUaai  ia 
a  c  36,  Ciaaaat  wat  at  nnfbitnnata  at  the  alktc 
Roman  geneialt,  all  of  whom  autfaed  great latiii, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreac     In  Bl  c.  32,  whea 
Antony  raeolTed   span  the  war  with  Octariaa, 
Ciatant  wat  eODmittioned  to  lead  the  amy,  wUA 
wat  itationed  in  Aimenia,  to  the  coatt  of  the  Me- 
ditenanean.     On  the  oatbicak  of  the  war  aaay  «f 
Antony  la  frienda  adrited  him  to  remove  Cletfan 
inin  the  aimy,  bat  Cnnt»  who  wat  bribed  by  iht 
qneen,  oppoted  thit  pfam,  and  the  aoooidiBgiy  te- 
eompanied  her  lorer  to  the  fetal  war.    Shactly 
afkerwardt,  however,  CiattQt  alao  advited  Anuay 
to  tend  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  dedavt 
battle  on  tbe  land  and  not  on  the  tea.     Thit  tiaa 
hittdrieewaadittegarded.  Dnrmg  the  battle  of  A*> 
tiam,  Ciatant  who  had  the  cooamand  af  AalaBy^ 
huid  forcet,  coaM  only  act  th*  put  ef  a  t|mttl». 
AfUr  the  nnfbrtnnata  iiane  of  the  — ^g*",  Caaa* 
and  hia  anny  etiil  iield  oat  fer  aevm  dayv  m  the 
hope  that  Antony  woold  retnm ;  bat  hi  the  ad 
Ctattaa  in  deapair  took  to  flight,  and  feUomd  hk 
matter  to  Alexandria,  when  he  iufuiaied  Vm  tl 
the  iatne  of  the  eontett  ud  of  the  fete  if  tit 
army.     Alter  the  fell  of  Antiey  Cntaaa  wat  pM 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octaviamuk     He  dM 
at  a  cowai^  although  ia  times  of  piu^ietity  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hoatting,  that  death  hod  aa 
teirart  for  him.     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  z.   31  ;  Diia 
Catt.  xlviii.  32,  zliz.  34  ;  PlnL  A^  34,  43,  M, 
63,    66,    68,    71,    Oomparat.    Ana.  »    AmL  1{ 
Veil.  PaL  ii  85,  87 ;  Ont.  vi.  1».)         [L.  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUa  [CLADDiM,|ac7.] 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Btmmma  CRAaaoBUM, 

(A.) 

C  Lieinios  Vamt. 


1.  P.  Udnias  Cnaaaa,  Cos.  at  c;  171. 


2.  C.  liiciaias  CiawM,  Cos.  a,  a  IML 
«.  C.  LidainsCiaaaas,  Ti.  PL  «.c  14&,(?) 

4.C.Iddiiiaa[CiaasBs]r    5.Lieima,Tesi4aLC,ISS. 


(R) 
6.  P.  Lidnint  Ciataoa  Divea,  Csai  a  c  203. 

7.  P.  Licimat  Cnaaai  Drve^ 


S.  P.  Liciniut  Ciatani  Divea  Modannt, 
adopted  ton  of  No,  7,  Cot.  a  c,  131. 


9.  M.  lidnini  Ciaam 
Agelaatot. 


10.  Liciina,(naa 
Ckadins  AatUaa 


11.  Idcinia,  mairied    12.  Lieinia,  nanied 
C.  Snlpdut  Oalba.       C  Sempnmiut  Oracchatk 


IS,  M.  Lidnint 
Cnttut,  Pr,  ac.  107. 


14.  P.  Lie,  Ctattaa  Divea, 
(a)Cot,ac.  «7;  I 
Teaoloia. 
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CRASSU& 


CRASSUS. 


87S 


1$.  P.  liciniiu  Ciuaas  Direi, 
died  a  c.  87. 
I 
IS.  p,  Iddniiis  Ciano*  IMtm, 


16.  Lkiuaf  Cnnn* 

DiTM, 


17.  M.  Licinini  CFauai,  trimnnr, 
manied  Tertulla. 


19.  M.  Licinini  CruKU  Direa,        20.  P,.Jiiciniiu  Crunu  Diret, 
Quantor  of  Caenr.  Legate  of  Caeear,  man.  Cornelia. 


21.  M.  Lidniu  Ciamu  Direi,  Coa,  b.  c  30. 
2i,  H.  liidniiu  Cawu  Diret,  Co*,  b,  a  14. 


(C.) 


23.  h.  Lidnhu  Crassna,  orator ;  Coa.  B.  c  95  ;  married  Mucia. 


94.  Licinia,  married 
Sdpio  Naaica. 


I 


25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Liciniua  Cninui  Scipio,  aon  o{ 

C.  Haiiat.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Oiier  Lianii  Ofam  tf  tMMrtoni  ptdigtm. 

27.  Iddniat  Craemis  IKrea,  Pr.  B.  c  59.  28.  P.  Lidnioa  Craanu,  Pr.  &  a  57. 

29.  P.  Iiidnios  Craaaua  Jiinianns,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinini  Craaaai  Mncianni,  a  contem> 

a  c.  63.  poraiy  of  Veapoaion. 


1.  P.  LiciNiDs  C.  F.  P.  N.  Crassci,  mu 
gnndaoa  of  P.  Licinini  Vami,  who  waa  piaetor 
a.  a  208.  In  b.  a  176  he  waa  pnetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  be  waa  bound  to  perfbnn  a  aolemn  aacriBoe 
■•  onexenae  fer  not  praeeeding  to  hia  prorince. 
Hither  Spain.  In  B.  o.  171  he  waa  coninl,  and 
■ppointed  to  the  command  againat  Peraeua.  He 
adnneed  throogh  Epeinii  to  Theaaaly,  and  waa 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  caralry. 
(Lir.  zli.,  zlii..,  xliii)  During  hia  eomniand,  he 
oppiuaed  the  Atheniana  by  ezeeaUTe  reqniaitiona 
of  com  to  aupidT  hia  troopa,  and  wai  acenaed  on 
thia  axoont  to  the  aenata. 

2.  C.  Licnnni  C.  f.  P.  M.  CsiimDs,  hnther  of 
No.  1,  wai  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  and  in  &  c.  171 
•erred  aa  legatoa  with  hia  brother  in  Oieece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  nnansceaafdl 
battle  againat  Peraeoa.  In  B.  c.  168  he  waa  eon- 
anl,  and  in  the  following  year  want  to  Macedonia, 
lljataad  of  proceeding  to  Ciaalpine  Oaul,  which  was 
hia  apnointed  prannoe.   (Lir.  xIt.  17.) 

3.  C.  LiciNiDH  Cajinm,  probttbly  a  aon  of  No. 
2,  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c  145,  and  accord- 
iag  to  Cicero  (da  Amie.  25)  and  Vam  [d»  He 
^"^  i.  2),  wai  the  fint  who  in  hia  ontiona  to  the 
pa<¥lo  tamed  towaidi  the  fbrnm,  initead  of  turn- 
ip towarda  the  eomitium  and  the  enria.  Plntanh 
ifi.  Graoek.  5)  attiibntes  the  introduction  of  thii 
vmA.  of  independence  to  C.  Chaochua.  He  intro- 
^Wad  a  ngation  in  order  to  prerent  the  coUegaa  of 
pieatl  from  filling  up  racandei  by  co-optation, 
and  to  tianaier  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
■Maara  waa  dcSeated  in  eonaequence  of  the  apeech 
of  the  then  pnwtor,  C.  Laelios  Sapiena.  (Cic.  Brut. 
31.)  (Hoachke,  Ueber  dit  SUU  d*$  Fam  vm 
<l—  Lieuum,,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  LiciNici  (Crassus),  probably  t  um  ti 
No.  8.  (Dion  Caaa.  Frag,  zdi.) 

5.  LiciHiA.    [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LiciNiui  P.  F.  P.  M.  CBAmin,  Divbs, 
*u  die  aon  of  P.  Licinini  Varui,  and  waa  the  fint 
uciniua  with  the  aamame  Divea  mentioned  in 
hiitoty.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
w  nerer  aat  in  the  cnrule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
diatiDgttiihed  and  aged  conaolaii,  Q.  Fulnui  Flac- 


cni  and  T.  Manlini  Torqnatna,  in  a  hard-fi>ngfat 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifez  maximui.  (LIt. 
xzT.  5.)  In  a  c  211  be  wai  cnrole  aedile,  and 
gare  splendid  gamea,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  ailrer,  that  wen  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.  c 
210  he  was  magister  eqnitnm  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fnlrius  Flaccua,  and  in  the  asme  year  obtained 
the  oenaoiship,  but  abdicated  (aa  was  nanal)  in  eon- 
aequence of  the  death  of  hia  colleague.  In  B.  a 
208  he  was  pnetor.  In  B.  c  205  he  waa  conaul 
with  Scipio  Afticanua,  and  nndeitook  the  task  of 
kee^ng  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bmttii.  Hen  he  ancceeded  in  leacuing  aom« 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  waa  able  to  do  little 
in  eonaequence  of  a  contagions  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Lir.  zziz.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  bis  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans wen  defeated.  In  &  c.  203,  he  ntnmed 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  B.  c  183, 
when  his  fnnenl  was  celebrated  wiUi  games  and 
foasts  which  huted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (zxziz.  46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  natun  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noUe  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
stnngth,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  hjirangning  the  people.  In 
dril  and  pontifical  fatw  he  waa  deeply  akilled. 
(zzx.  1.)  Valerini  Mazimus  (L  1.  §  6)  gires  an 
example  of  his  nligions  soTerity  in  condemning  a 
Vestid  Tiigin  to  be  burnt,  became  one  ni^bt  she 
neriected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  srerhstrng  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiD*  Cbamdi  Divas,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNitnCaASSt;!  Divas  Muoakdi,  waa 
the  adapted  son  of  No.  7.  <  Cic.  Braf.  26.)  His 
natonl  fother  was  P.  Mucins  Scaerola,  who  waa 
consul  B.  c  175.  In  the  year  B.  c.  131  he  waa 
consul  and  pontifez  mazimus,  and,  according  to 
Liry,  was  the  fint  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {EpU.  liz.)  As  pontifoz 
maximal,  he  forbade  his  coUeague,  Valeiins  Flao- 
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cu,  wbo  «■•  flamen  Uutialii,  to  imdertalce  the 
coniinand  aguut  Ariitonieiu,  aad  inqMMsd  a  fine 
npon  him,  in  cue  of  hia  kanng  the  •■end  rile*. 
The  people  ramitted  the  fine,  bat  iheved  their 
MOM  of  due  priestly  ■nbordinBtion  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  ober  the  pontiff  (Cic  PUL  zi  8.) 
Cnums,  thongh  hi*  own  nbeence  wms  liable  to 
•irailor  objection,  proceeded  to  oppoee  Atutanieas, 
irbo  had  oeenpied  the  kingdom  of  Peigamui,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attaint  to  the  Roman 
people.  Hit  expedition  to  Aaia  waa  mifortunste. 
He  auSered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  wa*  orertaken 
in  hit  flight  between  Elan  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  itruck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  hi*  hone-whip,  and  the  ThraciaD,  aaiting 
with  the  blow,  •tabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Uaz. 
iiL  2.  §  12.)  Hit  body  wa*  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  hit  head  was  brought  to  Arutonicu*,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  mnendered  to  Perpeina,  and 
wa*  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  wa*  *o  minately 
•killed  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pi»- 
nded  in  Ana,  he  wa*  in  the  habit  of  giring  Judg- 
ment to  thote  who  retorted  to  hi*  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  fire  dialecti  in  which  they  preferred  their 
daim.  (QnintiL  zi.  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extol*  him  at 
a  good  orator  and  juritt  (Cic  BruL  26  ;  oonqiarB 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  t.  4),  and  Oellia*(who  giTe*  an  example 
of  the  •trictnet*  of  hi*  military  diacipline)  Hiytthat, 
according  to  8em|Honiu*  A*eUio  and  other  writeti 
of  Roman  hittory,  he  po**et*ed  fire  of  the  beat  of 
good  thing*,  "  quod  eatet  ditiatimua,  qnod  nobili*. 
■imna,  quod  eloqnsntiaaimut,  qnod  juriiGonanltitai- 
mua,  qnod  pont^z  mazimnt.''  (OeU.  i.  IS.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Cnuwu*  wai  on  one  occaaion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  oonteet  with  the  Hiperior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Snlpieiaa  Galfaa  (whoae  aon  married  the 
daughter  of  Ciaiant)  may  be  lead  in  Cicen  (da 
Oral.  I  56).  By  Heinecdua  (tfiiL  Jar.  Ibm.  i. 
143)  and  many  othen,  he  hat  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinina  Craaini,  the  orator.  No.  23. 
(Rutilittt,  VjtoB  JOiorum,  c  zviii.) 

9.  M.  LiciNiu*  CnAiKua  AonLAaroa,  aon  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfiither  of  Cniaant  the  triumTir.  He 
derived  hit  cognomen  bam  baring  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  at  Cicero  aaya,  be  waa 
not  the  leaa  entitled  to  the  deaignation,  though 
liudliua  reporta  that  he  laughed  oooe  in  hia  mt. 
(Cic.  da  Fim.  r.  30.) 

10,  1 1,  12.  LiciNUB.     [Licoiu.] 

13.  M.  LiciNiiig  Caamua^  aon  of  No.  9,  wia 
praetor  B.  c  107. 

14.  P.  LiciNioa  M.  r.  P.  K.  CRiiisvs  Dim, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  fikther  of  the  triumvir.  He 
waa  the  propoaer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Oelliua  (iL  24),  to  prevent  ezceaaive  expente  and 
gluttony  in  faanqueta.  The  exact  dale  of  thia  law 
ia  uncertain,  but  it  waa  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lociliua,  who  died  before  the  conaulahip  of  Craaaua, 
which  took  place  n.  c.  97.  The  anmptuary  law  of 
Craaaua  waa  to  much  approved  o^  that  it  wat 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  tenate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  ita  publication,  and  before  it  had 
boen  actually  patted  by  the  populut.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  waa  aboliahed  at  the  propoaition  of  Duio- 
niuain&c.98.(VaLMaz.ii.9. 15.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  game*  and  ahowt  given  by  the 
aedile*  had  now  become  unreatonaUy  great,  and 
Ciaaana  daring  bit  aedilethip  yielded  to  the  pre- 
viuling  prodi^ity.  (Cic.  de  Qf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  conanlthip  of  Craaaua,  the  aenate  nods  a  m- 
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nmfcaUe  decree,  by  which  it  waa  oiduned  *  o* 
homo  immnlaretnr,"— «  monatraaa  rite,  aayt  ?1iay, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  lieen  pafafidy  i 
niaed.  (Plin.  H.  /f.  zxz.  3.)  .\fter  ha 
aulahip,  he  took  the  oonimand  in  Spain,  ' 
he  predded  for  aevenl  years,  and,  in  the  year  >.  c. 
93,  waa  honoured  with  a  tiimaph  far  hia  aoeceaieB 
in  combating  the  Lntitanian  tribe*.  In  the  aaeaal 
war,  B.  c  90,  he  waa  the  legate  of  L.  Joliaa 
Caeaar,  and  in  the  following  year  hi*  coOeagne  ia 
the  eentorthip  (Featua,  a.  n.  r^mi),  and  with  Ina 
enrolled  in  new  tribe*  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidcfity  with 
the  righta  of  dtizenahip.  In  the  civil  war  whiA 
commenced  aoon  afkerwaida,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  ariatociaey.  When  Marina  and 
Cinna,  after  being  pnacribed,  returned  to  Bone  'm 
the  abaenee  of  Sulla,  he  atabbed  lii»"«»lf  in  order  ta 
eacape  a  more  ignominiooa  death  &oa  the  haada 
of  their  paitiaan*.     (Liv.  EjpiL  Izzz.) 

15.  P.  Liciiaua  CRAsain  Dim,  aon  af  Na 
14,  by  Vennleia.  {de.  ad  Alt  m.  24.)  Ia  a.  c. 
87,  he  waa  put  to  death  by  the  hocaenaan  af  Km- 
bria,  iriio  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marina,  and,  aa- 
cording  to  Florua  (iii.  21.  §  14),  waa  aaaaaacnd 
befbie  hia  bther'a  eye*.  Appian  (B.  C  i.  p.  394) 
diSna  from  other  hittoriana  in  hia  aeoeamt  of  tUa 
traaaactioa.  He  relatea  that  the  baker,  after  riq>- 
ii^  hia  aon,  waa  himaeif  alanghtand  by  the  party 
in  puraait. 

16.  LKamua  Cbashob  Dnrsa,  a  ywuigui  lea- 
ther of  Now  15.  Hia  praenemen  u  naknowa,  aal 
the  only  particnhra  of  hia  Uatocy  which  hava  btea 
recorded  are  the  &et  of  hia  mairiage  in  the  Hfrtaae 
of  hia  parania,  and  hia  eaeape  &am  the  maaaaoa  af 
the  year  B.  c.  87.    (Pint.  CVoat.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Ljcntnra  P.  r.  M.  n.  CB.aaBca  Diraa; 
the  yooDger  aoo  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  hia  loth 
ia  not  predaely  recorded,  bat  it  is  prafaaUe  that 
he  waa  horn  about  the  year  &  c  105,  te  Platanck 
atatea,  that  he  waa  younger  than  Pampey  (PlaL 
OroMt.  6),  and  that  he  waa  man  than  aixty  yaan 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  B.  c.  55)  le 
make  war  againat  the  ParthiantL   (/&.  17.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  87,  when  hia  &ther  and  hr*. 
ther  aufiered  death  for  their  ntiatanoe  to  Marias 
and  Cinna,  he  waa  not  conaideied  cf  anffidcst  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  aame  dooaa ;  bnt  he 
•ras  doaely  watched,  and  after  aoma  time  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  hia  eecape  to  Spaia, 
which  he  had  visited  amae  yean  beCnC,  when  hi* 
lather  had  the  command  in  that  eeontry.  Ho* 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  aea  apaa 
the  eatate  of  Vibiua  Paeiaecna,  and  how  he  paaed 
hia  life  in  thi*  atrange  retreat,  ia  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amnaing  pen  of  Plataich.  AAv 
a  retirement  of  eight  month*,  the  death  of  Ciaaa 
(a.  c  84)  relieved  him  from  hi*  vohintary  eoa&ae- 
ment.  He  pnt  hinuelf  at  tha  head  of  a  aeedy 
rabUe,  for  whoae  auatenanee  he  provided  by  ma- 
nnding  excurtiona,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  hia 
way  to  Malaca.  Thenoe,  arizing  the  veaaek  ia 
the  port,  he  aet  aail  for  Afirica,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellua  Piua,  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Marin*.  He  aoon  quarrelled  with  Metellaa,  aad 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sda 
(&  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Craaaoa  pcoceedad  te 
join  that  anoceat&l  geneid. 

He  waa  now  brought  into  competition  irith 
Pompey,  who  ako  aerved  under  SuBa.  The  mind 
of  Ciaaaua  waa  of  an  aaanntially  vulgar  typ»    Ha 
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ma  noted  tar  cbtj,  but  hi*  envj  wu  low  and 
anJlixig :  it  wu  not  eneigetie  enough  to  ba  cruel 
and  icTengafol,  eren  when  enoceufol,  and  it  wai 
•o  Car  niider  tiie  control  of  poaillanimity  and  aelf- 
intereat,  aa  to  abetain  from  the  open  oppoeition  of 
maaly  halted.  It  wai  with  auch  feeling!  that 
Craaaas  regaided  Pompey;  and  Salla  played  off 
the  rivalt  againit  each  other.  He  nndontood  hii 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  nurkt  of 
honoar,  and  Cnaaoi  with  gold.  The  inling  paa- 
•ion  of  Ciavn*  waa  ararice,  and  to  repair  and 
inxeaae  the  fortonei  of  hii  fiunily  he  waa  willing 
to  sabmit  to  eerrile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
liak,  and  ondei^  any  hardehip.  He  ondertook  a 
aerrice  of  considerable  danger  in  lerying  troope 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marai,  and  he  afterward* 
(b.  c  83)  di«tingoi»hed  himielf  in  a  luoceiifiil 
eamimign  in  Umbria,  He  wia  penonally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remain*  of  the  Marian 
faetion,  be  waa  areoging  the  wrong*  of  his  house. 
Solbs  put  him  in  mind  m  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  eatatea  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassu* 
waa  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishone«t 
tnewna.  He  wa*  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
&r  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  list*,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  deaiie  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Craaeu* 
waa  neither  the  aelf-sufficing  love  of  posseiiion, 
which  enable*  the  miser  to  despise  the  his*  of  the 
peofje  while  he  contemplate*  the  coia  in  hi*  cheet, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuouineia  which 
made  Locollui  value  the  mean*  of  material  enjoy- 
mmt,  nor  from  that  lofty  ambidon  which  made 
SnOa  and  Caeaar  look  upon  gold  aa  a  mere  inttru- 
ment  of  empire.  Cra*»ns  sought  wealth  because 
he  lored  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
pciaed  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalint 
acqaiies  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profiL  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  cinl  a&irs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
poeaeseed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
m  obtaining  wlut  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  hi*  hereditary  anmame.  Dive*.  He  ex- 
tended hi*  influence  by  acting  a*  an  advocate  be- 
bt»  the  court*,  by  giving  advice  in  dome*tic  affiiin, 
by  canva**ing  for  votes  in  &vonr  of  hi*  friend*, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  bis  life, 
(here  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  waa  not  under 
aome  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  offiible 
in  hi*  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addreasing  tnem  by  name. 
Rich  l^acie*  and  inheritance*  rewarded  nil  aa*i- 
duity  and  complaiaaoce  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  WM  a  keen  and  lagscioua  apeculator.  He 
boi^ht  multitudes  of  slave*,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  inatructed  in  lucrative 
arte,  and  aometimea  aaaiated  peraonally  in  their 
edacation.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
hooaehold.  He  worked  ailver-mines,  cultivated 
fium*,  and  built  houaea,  which  he  let  at  high  rent*. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  di*tte**e»  and  danger* 
of  other*  to  make  cheap  purchase*.  Wa*  there  a 
6ie  in  the  city,  Ciasni*  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bai^gaining  for  the  nouaes  that  were  bunir 
log  or  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pnrsnit*  Cnu*u*  wa*  called  to  action 
by  that  aervile  war  which  (piang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  *tate  of  domestic  lifia  in  Italy, 
and  wa*  ngnalixad  by  the  romantic  adventaies 
and  levene*  of  the  danng  bat  ill-&ted  Spartaena. 
^lartacn*  had  for  many  month*  nieoe**tnlly  rs- 
*i*ted  the  general*  who  had  been  aent  to  oppoas 
him.  A  revolt  ao  really  dangenm*  had  began  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  waa  plaeed  in  the 
military  talenta  of  the  conaula  for  the  year  &  c.  71, 
who  reguhtrly,  according  to  a  atill-prenuling  euatom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  oocaaion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaden,  and,  in  the  abaence  of  Pompey,  who 
c_i..: —  j^  gjn^i^  jhg  command  of  six  legions 


and  of  the  troop*  almdy  in  the  field  wa*  given  to 
Crasan*,  who  wa*  created  praetor.  After  aevaal 
engagement*  fought  with  variou*  *aoce**  [Sfar- 
TACua],  Ciaasoa  at  length  bnnght  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  deciaive  battle  in  Lncania.  Spartaen*  WM 
slain  with  12,300  (Plat.  Poatp.  21),  or,  accoidmg 
to  livy  {^pit  97),  60,000  of  hi*  follower* ;  and  of 
the  alsTe*  that  were  taken  prieonen,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  read  bHween  Rome  and  Capua. 
Craaaua  had  hastened  operttiona  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  Hia  fiinra  were  in  some  dcgras 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cnt  off  fiOOO 
fugitive*,  and  wrote  to  the  aenate,  **  Craasu*,  in- 
deed, ha*  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  root*."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crauu*  waa  of  great  importance,  yet,  a*  being 
achieved  over  *lave*,  it  wa*  not  thooght  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Cra*sns  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (laamt)  initead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Craasu*  now  a*pired  to  the  con*ul*hip,  and  waa 
not  above  applying  for  aaaistance  to  hi*  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  alao  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleaaure  the  part  of  pn>- 
tector,  and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  ehould 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Cnssus.  Both  wen 
elected.  (&  c  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  fevourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  diatruit  of  the  optimate*,  while  Caeaar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Cia**u*  in 
popukr  measure*.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  waa  carried,  by  whidi  the  judice* 
wen  selected  from  the  populu*  (repreaented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equitea  aa  well  aa  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  poaaeaaed  the 
judicia  exclusively  daring  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealouay 
of  Ciaasoa,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
aentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
Himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  fevour,  be  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  month* ;  but  oU  thia  wa*  inniffi- 
cient  to  outweigh  the  auperior  peraonal  conaiden:- 
tion  of  Pompey.  The  coolneas  between  the  con- 
aula became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelios 
(probably  at  the  inatigption  of  Caeaar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  aasembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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•Iraam  the  nigbt  before,  invited  the  oonnl*  to  be 
reoonciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompej  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  bat  CnuRU  todc  the 
fint  »tep  by  ofiering  his  band  to  hii  rival,  iu  the 
midat  of  general  acclamationi.  The  lecondliation 
waa  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Cnusns  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero's  suppwt  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
confemd  the  command  against  Mithridates  npon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  die  mind  of  Cfassos,  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassns,  bom  timidity 
or  disgnst,  retired  for  a  time  firom  Rome. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catnlns,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  office  withont 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  eqnttci.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  tlie  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  &  c 
63,  L.  Tarqninius,  when  he  was  anested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassns  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
qninius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  hunself  attri- 
buted the  chaise  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(Sail  B.  C.  48.)  The  intereste  of  Crassns  were 
opposed  to  the  tucceia  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercoorse  between  Cnasus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  ml  coldness,  with  oo- 
casional  altemadons  of  aSected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cie.  ad  Att.  L  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
SiucL  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporan  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
aetnal  communis  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  h(q)ed  to  gain  the 
fint  place  for  himself  by  using  the  othen  for  hia 
pnrpMea,  though  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confedeiBcy  was  really  moat  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  role  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend ;  for  in  B.  c  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Farther  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debU  to  a  laroe  amount.  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
npadty  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honoun  and  profiu  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
;?*  •»»">''«•  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
3  !{"  "i*"^  *•  °*«^y«  ♦''•  revoluUonary, 
th.  .^*  aemocratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,— while 
ttaL^l^f^y'  *•  •*"?  "f  *•>•  oM  conatitu- 

-t  loose  who  aSected  the  repulMion  of  high 
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priociple  and  steady  virtue,  boked  with  mim 
favour  npon  Pompey, — then  was  a  nswiiinsblf 
mass  of  i^ain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  law 
much  that  they  liked  in  CrassasL  Independotly 
of  the  actual  influence  whid  he  acquired  by  tki 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  Ihe  sjwpaAy 
of  those  who,  withont  being  noble,  were  jobia 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rKfa  or  were  Mcspid 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  sia, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  stnmg  liait  ia  tks 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  aacfii- 
vocal  success  in  his  puraoit  was  a  pmf  rf  at 
leaat  one  imqaestionable  talent — a  talent  rf  tks 
moat  univerral  practical  utility.  He  aas  Ml 
without  llteraiy  acquirement,  for,  under  the  ttai^ 
ing  of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  be  had  gnafd 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  pUka^y. 
Then  was  no  profligacy  in  bis  private  coodaet 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Hs 
was  not  above  ordinary  camprchensiaL  The  aaay 
could  appreciate  a  woridly  and  vnlgaMmDdel  tat 
nft  man,  whose  ptinciplea  sat  loosely  bat  ceavr 
niently  npon  him,  who  was  not  likdy  to  imsvaH 
rashly,  to  daxxle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  ts  fat 
to  shame  by  an  overstretncd  rigidity  of  virtat. 
Thus  it  woa  mon  prudent  to  combine  with  Cna- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  nppositioa  of  Ui 
party,  and  to  risk  the  connter-inflaence  rf  la 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  bit  wealth.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxm 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  euuuUy  alone  at  twe 
hundred  millions  of  sestercea.  He  might  ban 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  s«a  at 
Without  the^neons  of  doing  tlua,  he  thooght  Asi 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  ka 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  vilh- 
out  leaving  in  history  any  marked  tiacca  sf  Ui 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  traantioa  sad 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  rtpiUt 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  pnsstsicit  esoli 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiesocBt. 

It  was  port  of  the  triumviral  conti 
at  an  interview  between  the  paitiea  in  1 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  tins  caa- 
suls  together,  should  share  the  aimiea  sad  v> 
vinces  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  shoaU  exert  laeir 
influence  to  secure  the  pnlonsatioa  br  five  yssci 
of  Caeior's  command  in  GanI  Notwithsnadiai 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Donitius  Ahon- 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Crts  rf 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  ckctisa  ti 
leave  the  Fwld  of  Man  with  his  foUowcn  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  npcoar),  both  PsBf*T 
and  Crassus  were  elected  omsnls,  k.  c.  55.  A  >« 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C  Tn- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spain,  «ilk 
the  ri^t  of  peace  and  war,  wen  assigned  Is  tks 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  IDyB- 
enm  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  usthf 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  ooualar  |i«- 
vincea,  Craaaus  took  Syria. 

Ciaasas  was  anziona  la  distingnish  hiairif  ■ 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  Bubjo|;sted  the  PioMS 
and  Mithridates :  Caesar  had  conquered  Caal,  sad 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Cu«ssy 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  nadc 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  lather  ti 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  '■■' "f 
genius  than  to  continne  the  ponoit  of  weahk  saa 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trcb» 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  detandned  la  ear 
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iIm   him  mtharitj  by  attacking  the   Parthiuu, 
Tkia    ma  a  atnteh  and  perrernon  of  the  bw, 
iar  the  Parthiaoa  wen  not  ezpiculy  named  in  the 
lax  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  oonetitntionaily 
wars  the  proper  arbiten  of  peace  and  war,  leiuied 
IB  ■anetieo  hoetiUtiea  by  their  decree.      Indeed 
there    wae  not  the   ilighteit  pretext  for   hoatil- 
itiea,    and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly   un- 
jnat  than  the  detennination  of  Cnunu.     It   waa 
in  c-apieaa  violation  of  tieatiee,  for  in  the  year  a.  c 
92,  ^illa  had  eoneluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
f^rthiaaa,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pooapey  with  their  king  Phiaatei.    The  Romans 
«ai«  not  very  lempnloiu  in  their  career  of  eon- 
ipirat.  and  they  often  fmght  bom  motiTei  of  gain 
or  amfaitian,  bnt  their  oatemible  reaaoni  generally 
bora  aome  ehow  of  idaniibility,  and  a  total  diue- 
gard  of  fbim  waa  onitnaiTe  to  a  people  who  were 
aceustoined  in  their  international  dealinp*  to  ob- 
■em  certain  legal  and  religiooa  techniealitiei.     It 
waa  not  aarpriring,  therefore,  that,  ^lait  &am  all 
|rTW«V«'  eoaaidentiona,  the  ieelingi  of  common  jna- 
tiea  ahoold  excite  a  Strang  lepognanoe  to  the  plans 
mi   fiasani.  who,  haring  gained   his  immediate 
•bjact  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  proTioce,  broke 
oat  into  a  dispky  of  childish  Tanity  and  boastfol- 
ni  as.   which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C  Ateina  C^rito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
azTcat  Cmsaos,  bat  wsa  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  inteneasion  of  his  coUeagoes.     However,  he 
ran    on  to  the  gate  of  the  dty  to  intercept  the 
T*— ^"'i  who  was  anzioos  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  hia  deatination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
witboat  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
aSoak     Posted  at  the  gate,  Atein*  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
ncstiona  of  strange  and  teiiible  deities,  mingled 
the    llioat  awfiil  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Ciaeans      This  was  done  in  pnnnancs  of  an  an- 
caant  Roman  rite,  which  waa  nefer  solemnised  on 
light  gnmnds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fotal 
te  the  person  devoted,  it  waa  also  thongfat  to  bring 
calamity  iqMHi  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
Sot  Cnasas  waa  not  deterred.    He  proceeded  on 
hIa  way  to  Bcnnduiom.     The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  aimy,  and  seem*  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
fcr  Platsrch  is  copious  in  lus  account  of  tokens  of 
Buafurtune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 
The  nule  of  Ciassos  lay  throogh  Macedonia, 
Thiaee,  the  Hellespont,  Oalatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.     Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  each  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  prindples 
af  militaiy  ait,  that  piemature  age  may  be  thonght 
to  have  inpaiied  his  fiKulties,  though  he  waa  now 
hot  fittle  nore  than  sixty  years  oU.     He  was 
daal^  ud  looked  older  than  he  really  waa.    The 
aged  Deiotams,  whom  he  met  in  Odatia,  rallied 
Imn  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.     He  was 
awompanifd   by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Casaius  Ixmginns  (aiiermrds  one  of 
Caeaar^i  nmrderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius  but 
ha  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.    He  was  quite 
aaiirfbinied  as  to  the  chaiacter  and  resooices  of  the 
enemy  he  waa  going  to  attack ;  fonded  that  he 
sheold  have  an  easy  conquest  over  nnwarlike  peo- 
ple ;  that  eonntkas  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  g^ory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  LucuUns, 
Panspey,  Hid  posh  on  his  amy  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  Ha  did  not  attempt  to  talce  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Pnrthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  wen  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  cotnct  infonnation  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  natun  of  the  countiT. 
On  the  eontmry,  he  listened  to  flattenrs;  he 
snflfeied  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  die- 
posed  to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Enphnlea, 
and  taking  Zenodotinm  in  Mesopotamia  (a  (d» 
cess  on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  wen  a 
great  exploit),  be  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
npon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  aa- 
semUe  his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  STonnd.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  bonks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  wen  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infiutry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
ganison  in  Mesawtamio,  to  leeross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  mora 
like  a  nvenne  officer  than  a  general.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  traops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  militaiy  stores.  It  it  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  rsciuits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Deiceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashlaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  natun  and  the  praductive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  IS;  Strab.  xvL  m 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasurea, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutareh 
oocomd  hen.  Crassus  had  a  son  PuUius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  &om  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  fother's  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephtts  {AkL  ziv.  7,  Bell.  JmL  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  jdunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  bee  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tinly  out  of  the  raute  of  Cnusus,  and  waa  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  £00  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quartern  of  the  array;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Joaephus  mentions 
the  occumnoe,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  "  De  BeUo  Judaico,"  (i.  21,)  which  is  litUe 
mon  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegeaippos.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideanx  (Omnerioa,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  inhtuation  of  Crassus.  Acooiding  to 
this  account,  Eleosar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  800 
Hebnw  minoe  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holiet.  Pereeiving 
that  Cnusus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleaar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  reseived 
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the  gold,  ihim  he  leiied,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  nntooehed,  bot 
•Tetything  elie  that  he  thonght  worth  canying 
away,  to  die  nine  of  8000  talenU  mora. 

OrodM  (Anacee  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  port  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  bat  he  despatched  Siuenas, 
the  most  iUostrions  of  his  nobles  and  a  yonng  ao- 
complished  general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassus  in  ebeek.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Cnusos  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
eoold  only  tenninate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  bat  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  deaiie,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  oim  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Cnusos  replied  that  he  would  give  hit 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  "  Sooner,"  (aid  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagisea,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Selenceio."  Ar- 
tavaadea,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassas 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  genenl  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  then  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
eaie  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  neeesariea.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  nnaUe  to  procure 
water  and  pravisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliaiy  troops; 
bat  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Cnusua,  in  panning  the  imprudent  ooane  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes.* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  amy  of 
Ciaasns,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Smcna*  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  ofieied  him- 
■df  as  a  guide  to  oondact  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Fsrthians  dnnt  not  stand  befon  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  nb  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Css- 
aius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
■od  warned  Cnasas,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
ntin  to  the  moantains ;  bat  Cnssos,  deceived  by 
his  fiur  words  and  fialed  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
iqr  him  to  the  open  phuns  at  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amaea,  having  aocompHshed  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  o8f  to  inform  Soienas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  aoouta,  that 
the  Farthians  wen  advancing.     The  conduct  of 


*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  laa- 
guages,  then  is  a  gnat  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
•f  Crsasus.  Thus,  this  ehietain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassias,  Augarus  or  Abgains,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Ifuloria  Somanormm  Parthia,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbaius.  Floras  (iiL  1 1. 
(  7)  names  him  Maaarasi  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  b  called  bj  Dioii  Cassias  (xL  16)  Attabaies. 
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Crassas  !n  this  emergcBcy  was  maiked  by  iime- 
htion.  He  first  draw  up  his  infoatiy  in  Gae,  asd 
pfaiced  his  caviJiy  at  the  wings — aa  snaBgcMI 
which  would  have  obviated  the  nardtnas  neosi 
of  the  Parthian  anhen,  and  woold  have  pnwalri 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  PBtbisa 
hone ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  sad  fansel 
the  infimtiy  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  •qaadnos 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing^  ts  Cai- 
sius  the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  cotie. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  PaitUaas  exhUd 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  letiiiic  iheata 
and  the  noise  of  ketde-drsms.  They  wcnied  tkt 
densely  marshalled  Ranana  arith  showen  of  sawn 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  strack  iti  Bsa. 
Crassas  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  thoevii 
no  chance  of  their  miinles  being  evhsnstid,  Si  s 
number  of  camels  wen  laden  wi&  a  hogs  lanly. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  whidi  they  esotnel 
to  disdiaige  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Rsaasi 
into  disadvantifeoas  positions ;  tbeo  they  ladMy 
rallied  and  chaijged,  while  the  enoay  was  ia  dis- 
order and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  eng^ement,  which  vis  ii» 
tingnished  by  etron  and  misfortunes  and  unsniliag 
bravery,  we  must  raier  to  the  acoouat  of  Phlsitt. 
Ciassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  cadcovsml 
to  encourage  the  soldiera  under  a  calamity  vkick, 
he  said,  eonceraed  him  alone.  He  talked  to  tk<a 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  Cust  sad  In- 
gnid  shout  with  which  they  responded  ts  Ui 
narangue,  attested  their  dejection.  Whes  aigkt 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  eaatniy  It 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  sa  enoay,  !» 
cause  they  never  fortified  their  camps,  sad  te- 
cause  their  horses  and  amws  ooaM  be  of  Sdh 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  stale  rf  Mn, 
Octavins  and  Caashis  found  Crassas  lying  apn 
the  groond,  as  if  he  wei«  stmined  and  loaslcas 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  detensined  Is  R- 
tnot  at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  th*  SM, 
Crassus,  with  snch  of  the  troops  sa  had  rtRB|tk 
to  match,  retired  to  Canbae  (the  Hsna  cf  So^ 
tun),  and,  on  the  following  moniing,  the  hrthisai 
entend  the  Roman  camp,  and  raassscnd  Iks  atk 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  Theytks 
pursoed  and  overtook  fbnr  eobots,  which  ksd  krt 
their  way  in  the  daik,  and  pat  all  bat  twsalj  nta 
to  the  sword, 

Surenas,  havi]«  ascertained  that  CnMU  ssd  at 

principal  officen  of  the  Roman  army  were  that  spa 
Catrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  sitogetkr  es- 
cape, again  had  reooone  to  stntagem  and  tnaday. 
Ciassus  was  induced  to  lake  a  gude,  Andmaon, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  amy  iais  dn- 
geious  defiles.  Having  escaped  ficai  tins  "IJ^ 
he  was  forced  by  the  mntmoos  thwals  rf  ■* 
troops,  though  his  eyes  wen  open  lo  the  ''»""|'|*' 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidioas  invilalien  tai  Sa'*' 
nas,  who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  sad  hJd  <»* 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  aDoasd  *  "^ 
without  moleetation.  At  the  interritw,  s  w«» 
with  rich  trappings,  waa  led  eat  as  s  |S|tiii| 
fiom  the  king  to  Crassas,  who  was  fadUy  faf'* 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavfaia,  teeing  F^^T  J*^ 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Paithians  Is  tske  0» 
sus  aliv^  seised  the  hone  ij  the  bMIs-  ' 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Ciassos  M  hj  ""V.**' 
known  hand.  Whether  be  was  despakhtd  by  • 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  ■"*'" 
from  tbedi^nweof  beeswing  a  jalti— 'i  ■  —'*' 
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of  lUt  ezpetBdon,— OM  of 
in  which  the  Ramuis  wm 
iiiim^iiil  agmut  >  tacdgn  enrmyj — Cnmu  it 
■ud  tol^  loit  20,000  nun  killed,  md  10,000 
taken  prisaaen.  At  the  time  of  hii  death, 
Aitewdea  had  made  pease  with  Ondea,  and  had 
gircn  VUB  of  hia  danghten  in  maniage  to  Paeodrua, 
the  aon  of  th«  Parthian.  They  were  aitting  to- 
getlwr  at  the  nuptial  banqnet,  and  liatening  to  the 
fepteamtation  of  the  Bacehaa  of  Emripidea,  when  a 
■I  aai  iiftrr  anircd  from  Surenaa,  and  bran^t  in  the 
kead  and  hand  of  Crauna.  To  the  great  delight 
af  tha  apeetatora,  paaaagea  ftom  the  diama  (1.  1168 
Ac)  wan  applied  by  the  acton  to  the  liieleu 
kaad.  Ondea  afterwarda  eanicd  mdted  gold  to  be 
piwiiiud  into  the  mooth  of  hia  fidkn  enemy,  vying, 
o&te  diyadf  now  with  that  metal  of  whidi  in 
Ife  thoa  wart  lo  greedy."  (Dion  Caaa.  zL  37 ; 
FhmUiiii  11.) 

(Platarch,  Onuma;  Dion  Caaa.  zzzrii. — zL| 
Cic  4m<.  paaaim.  The  Hiitoria  Romamrum  Par- 
tkkm.  naoaUy  attribated  to  Appian,  ii  a  compilation 
EnaiB  Fhitaich.  All  the  aathoritiea  are  ooUeetad 
in  Dnunann,  Oatk.  Som  vt.  pp.  71—115.) 

1 8.  P.  liKimoa  CBA88DS  Divxa,  aon  of  No.  !£, 
and  hjiuwu  fay  the  deaignation  of  Demiori  bt, 
lluMigih  originally  very'  rich,  hia  prodigality  and 
dianpaitian  wen  io  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
■olrent,  and  hia  ereditora  uld  hia  gooda,  After 
thia,  ho  waa  often  tannted  by  being  addiciaad  aa 
CMaaaa  Dina.    (VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  12  ) 

I9l  M.  LKDnm  Ciuaaoa  Divxb,  tha  elder 
•aBortbetiiinnTir(No.l7)byTertnIla.  (Cic  otf 
J%aa.  T.  8.)  From  hia  reaemblamoe  to  the  tenator 
Azina,  then  waa  a  ilander  that  hia  mother  had 
bam  aafidthfhl  to  her  hniband.  After  hia  younger 
Iratlwr  Pnbliua  had  left  Caeaar,  Marau  became 
Caeaar'a  qnaeetor  in  Oanl,  and  at  the  breaking  oat 
af  the  ciTil  war,  in  a.  c  49  waa  pnefeet  in  Cia- 
a^ne  OaaL  (Oaea.  B.  a.  ▼.  24  ;  Joatin  zlii  4.) 
It  ia  poaaibla  that  he  waa  tha  hnaband  of  the  Cae- 
ciKs  or  Metella,  who  appeaia  by  an  inacription  in 
Gmter  (p.  S77,  No.  7)  to  haTe  been  the  wifs  of 
K.  Cnaana,  and  haa  by  lonie  lenealogista  been 
wioogly  given  to  the  triomTir.  (Dmmann,  Otaak, 
Jbaw  iL  p,  55.) 

90.  P.  Licnnua  M.  f.  CuAaaoi  DiVM,  yoonger 
■aa  of  the  tiiamTir,  was  Oaeaar^  legate  in  Oanl 
from  B.  c.  58  to  the  aecond  conauahi^  of  hia 
fcthf  In  B.  c.  58,  he  fimght  againat  AnoTiatna ; 
in  dl*  feUowing  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribe*  ia  nortlnweatem  Qaul ;  and  in  n.  c.  56,  he 
diaiingaiahed  himadf  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caeaar  aent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
aoUietB  who  were  intended  to  forward  tha  elertion 
of  tke  trinmrira  Pompey  and  Ciaaaot,  and  he  also 
braaght  hoaM  1000  Gallic  caraby,  who  afterwards 
teak  part  in  the  FUtbian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  anitaal  dialike  of  Cicero  and  Ciaasas  the  trinro- 
fir;  PaUiat  waa  mndi  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  nmch  pleasare  and  benefit  from  his 
■oeiety.  In  b.  c.  58,  he  slrore  to  prevent  the 
hiiiwhairnt  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
BHBa  speared  in  pablie  dad  in  mouining ;  and, 
•n  bta  letom  to  Rome,  in  B.  c  55,  he  exerted 
Vr— '*  to  pnenre  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  hia  fcther.  (Cic.  ad  Qa.  Ft.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
tbe  end  of  the  year  B.C;  54,  be  followed  the  triom- 
Tir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  filial  battle  near  Carrhaa, 
babnrad  with  the  ntmoat  gallantry.  (Pint  Craa. 
35.)    Seeing  that  he  coold  not  nacoe  hia  tux^a. 
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be  rsfhaed  to  proride  ibr  hia  own  afbty,  and,  aa 
hia  hand  waa  disaUed  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  hia  aword-bearer  to  run  him 
throng  the  body.  Thongfa  he  was  more  ambitions 
of  miblary  renown  than  tt  the  &ine  of  eloqnenoe, 
he  waa  fond  of  hteratnra.  He  waa  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Hacnb.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  fiaedman  ApoUonins, 
became  well  akilled  m  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Pam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  ia  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(post,  p.  882)  which  hat  been  nsnally  anpposed  to 
refer  to  him,  althongb  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  lererse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfiither,  Pnblina  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  .  (Eekhel,  r.  p.  2S3 ;  Spanh. 
ii  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LiciNiut  H.  r.  CaAasim  Divbr,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  B.  c.  30,  he  was  consul  with  Octa* 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  mr- 
rounding  barbariana.    (Lir.  EpU.  exxxir.,  cxxzT.) 

22.  M.  LiciNiva  H.  r.  Crassits  Dim,  son  of 
No.  31,  was  consul  &  c.  14.    (Dion  Case.  lir.  24.) 

28.  L.  LnainDt  U  r.  CkAmus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  bom  B.  c  140, 
waa  educated  by  his  fiither  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  U  Caelins  Antipater.  (Cic  Bni, 
26.)  At  a  very  aaily  age  he  began  to  display  hit 
ocatoiical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  da  OnU.  c  84,  two 
yean  o^iar)  he  aocoMd  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  waa  bated  by  the 
ariatoentie  party  to  which  Ciaasns  belonged.  VaL 
Uaximus  (vi.  5.  |  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  ease.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crsaaas  a  deak  tilled  with  his  mat- 
tar's  pwers,  Craasna  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
tbe  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  shive  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  oondemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharidea  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  BnL  27)  { 
and  Cnasui,  pitying  his  bte,  felt  some  remone  at 
the  eagerness  and  incoett  of  hia  aocnsation.  (Cic. 
Vmr.  in.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  hw  for  establishing  a 
new  eolony  at  Narbo  in  Oaul.  The  measun  waa 
oppoaed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  hmds  to  the  poorer  citiaens,  tbe 
aerarinm  would  suHer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  pablicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crastos  preferred  the  quest  of  popuhrity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  ariato* 
cracy.  (Cic  Bnrt.  48,  <bQf:ii.  18.)  By  eloqnenoe 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  canyinE  the  Uw, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  a  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kina* 
woman,  the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
veatala,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  fbrmer  trial  bis  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettins,  pon- 
tifex  maximns,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  Ii.  Cassias,  the 
smpaffu  raonm,  who  waa  appointed  inquisitor  by 
th»  people  for  the  purpose  of  revievring  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  LIS;  Cic.  da  OraL  !L  85, 
d^  Of.  it  18;  Macrob.  L  10;  Clinton,  Patti, 
B.  c.  114;  Ascon.  «•  MiL  p.  46,  ed.  OrellL) 
In  his  quaestorahip  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Muciat  ScaevoU,  with  whom,  aa  colleague,  he 
served  evaty  other  office  except  the  tribuuata  «f 
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tha  jUbt  tad  Urn  ceiiioniliip.  In  \nt  qixalanlup 
k*  tnTcIled  throngfa  Maeedonia  to  Atheu  on  hu 
latum  &aa  Aaia,  which  nenu  to  hare  been  hit 
prarinee.  In  Ana  he  had  liitened  to  the  tfrhing 
of  Scepnna  Metrodomi,  and  at  Athcoa  he  leeeiTed 
inetnetion  ftom  Chaimadaa  and  other  philoeophera 
and  ihrtorictani ;  bat  he  did  not  lemain  lo  long 
a*  he  intended  in  that  city,  bam  unieaaonable 
RMntment  at  the  refiual  of  the  Athenian*  to  re- 
peat the  •olemnixation  of  the  mriteriei,  which 
were  orer  two  dan  before  hia  arriraL  (Cic  de  OraL 
iii.  30.)  After  hit  ictntn  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  canae*  i^  hia  frienda. 
Thu,  he  defended  Seigiui  Onta,  who  was  Kcnied 
oi  qipmpriating  the  public  waten  for  the  uae  of 
hif  oyater  fiBheriet.  (VaLHax.ix.  1.  §  !•)  He 
waa  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  lame  Orata,  in  an- 
other canae,  in  which  the  following  inteieating 
queatioD  ante : — How  br  i>  a  rendor,  telling  a 
Bonae  to  a  penon  iram  whom  he  bad  preTionaly 
puchaaed  it,  liable  to  damagea  for  not  ezpraedy 
mentioning  in  the  ooaTeyanoe  a  defiaet  in  title  that 
czitted  at  the  time  of  the  former  ade,  and  of  which 
the  porchaier  might  therefore  be  auppoeed  to  be 
eognuantr  (Cie.  <<>  Qf.  iii.  16,  <b  Orat.  I  39.) 
He  waa  tribnae  of  the  people  in  ■.  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  thi>  office  waa  not  diatingniahed  by  any- 
thiiw  nmariEable.  In  B.c,106  he  spoke  in  &Toar 
of  the  lex  Serrilia,  by  which  it  was  prt^ioied  to 
leatore  to  the  eqnitet  the  jndida,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  aenatotian  older.  The  conteats 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judicea,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  proTe  how  much  the 
■dministiBtion  of  jnatice  waa  perrertad  by  par^ 
tiality  and  foction.  As  there  u  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  whidi  took  place 
Ikbout  thia  period.  In  n.  c  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Qiaochus,  tha  judicia  were  tnnrfured 
nom  the  senate  to  the  eqnitea.  In  B.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Serrilia  of  Q.  Serrilius  Cae|uo,  they  were 
restored  to  the  aenate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Oeaot.  dm  Jiomuekai  RtcliU,  L  p. 
244,  and  othera),  that  by  this  lex  Serrilia  both 
ordeit  were  admitted  to  share  the  jadidiL  The 
lex  Serrilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  a.  c.  104, 1^  the  lex  Serrilia  of  C.  Serri- 
liua  Olaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  haa 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  neoriy  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactment*.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
tus  for  the  lex  Senrilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  BruL  48,  <fe 
Ont.  i.  S2),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  hia 
devotion  to  the  ariatociatic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  qieech  that  he  attacked  Hemmius  (Cic. 
di  OraL  ii.  £9,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.c  103  he  was 
corule  ae^e,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  sames,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fight*  wen  intn- 
daced.  (Cic.  de  Osf.  vu  16  \  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxvL 
S,  viiL  16.  S.20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
be  became  a  candidate  for  the  consolship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  pretence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Q  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  ao  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vas*. (VaL  Max.  iv.  5.  g  4.)  He  was  elected,  B.  c. 
95,  with  his  conMant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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psBtifoz  nazimiis,  wha  anut  be  cneSiOy  fis^a* 
gniahed  6om  the  angnr  ef  the  same  naaacL  Daii^ 
their  consulship  was  paaaed  the  La  tiaaia  Uwtm 
d»  Ciatmi  rrj— rfit,  to  prevent  pertena  panting  an 
dtiaens  who  wen  not  entitled  la  that  cbaiaitat, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  dtiieas  to  itpu* . 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inbospitality  of  tfam 
law  seems  to  have  beoi  one  of  the  psnmotiag  caoaea 
of  the  aodal  war.  (Aaoon.  at  CSc  pn>  CmmtLt 
Cic.  dm  Of.  iii.  11.)  Daring  the  tena  af  kia 
olSoe,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  SernUns  Caepia, 
who  waa  hated  by  the  aquitea,  and  was  sc«iiiBii  of 
majeatas  by  the  tribune  C.  Norbanna  (Qc  Bt^. 
35);  but  Caqtio  was  ooodenmed.  Craaaas  waa 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  aaother  ficU. 
He  hastened  to  hit  pravinee.  Hither  Gaal,  wai. 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  bat  ba 
found  no  oppoaition,  and  waa  obliged  to  eeateat 
himself  with  the  snbjngation  of  some  petty  tzihet^ 
by  whoie  depredations  he  aaserted  that  the  paa- 
vince  waa  disturbed.  For  this  trifling  ranrf  ha 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  woaU 
periiapa  have  obtained  his  demand  from  tlw  i 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  aach  a  ■ 
application  of  the  hononr.  (VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  |  (  ; 
Cic.  m  Pimm.  26.)  With  thit  exception,  his  ea^ 
duet  in  the  adminittmtion  of  hia  |itu»iiite  waa 
irreproachable.  This  waa  admitted  by  C.  C^ibo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  be  had  fomeily  ae- 
cnsed),  who  aooompanied  him  to  Oanl,  in  arAer  la 
seek  out  the  materiala  of  an  aecnaatioa;  bat 
Ciassus  disarmed  hia  oppoaition  by  cnutiag  ia- 
qniiy,  and  employing  Carbo  in  the  r'*""~g  oA 
execution  of  a&irt. 

One  of  the  mott  celebrated  private  canaaa  in  l9a 
annals  of  Roman  juritpmdenoe  waa  the  oontaat  tm 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Cnrint  and  M.  CmeaiaB, 
which  waa  heard  before  the  centnmviti  nndci  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  M«n;Kn«,  in  the  year 
B.  c  93.  Cnssus,  the  greatest  orator  <A  the  day. 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Conns,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatett  living  lawyer,  auppoited  the  daim  of 
Coponiu*.  Tha  state  of  the  case  waa  thi&  A 
testator  died,  lupponng  hia  wife  to  be  me^ 
oant,  and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  As 
ton,  who  thonld  be  bom  within  the  next  ta 
montht,  thould  die  before  becoming  hia  own  gcar- 
dian,*  M.  Curins  thould  luoceed  at  bcsr  in  kit 
place.  (Cic.  Bnt.  S2,  53.)  No  ton  wa*  bom.— 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  wa*  a  casus  ""■—■ v\  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  Uiw,  according  to  which 
Cttrins  could  have  no  claim  unkas  a  son  were  fitit 
bom,  and  then  died  while  under  gnardianakip. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  conatmctiaa, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  tup- 
posed  to  intend  any  diSerence  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  bom,  and  the  case  of  a  aon  faeixg  ban 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  pnfaeity. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  Craiim 
was  approved,  and  Curiut  gained  the  inhczitanoe. 

In  a  c.  92  he  wat  made  censor  with  Ca.  Do- 
mitiiit  Ahenobarbut.  A  new  piactioe  had  sprang 
np  in  Rome  of  tending  youthi  to  the  tdaool*  *f 
perton*  who  called  theutelves  I^tin  thetotidaaa 
Crastus  dii(4iproved  the  novelty,  a*  tending  te 

*  "  Anteqnam  in  suam  tntelam  pervenitsel,'' 
i.  «.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  which 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  gaardian- 
ship  of  another.  The  phoae  has  been  i 
stood  by  Unimann. 
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knmarm,  and  alcnlated  nther  to  enemmge  etbvn- 
ttry  thu  to  thaipen  intelleet.  He  thonght  that 
tile  LatiiM  m  almost  ererjr  valuable  acquirement 
exeelled  the  Oreeki,  and  was  disploued  to  see  hu 
coantrjmen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Ore- 
oan  nutomi  The  cenion  snppreswd  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  fennd  in  the 
INalngna  de  Oratoribna  and  in  OeUins  (xr.  \l), 
and  deaerres  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
fimn  of  a  oensorian  edict.  Thongh  the  two  oen- 
Bora  concniTcd  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  diAvent  habits  and  tempera,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassos 
waa  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.  He  had  a  house 
npoa  the  Paktium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
nugnifieence  to  the  mandon  of  Q.  Catnlns  upon  die 
aame  hiU,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aqniliiia  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
ita  aise,  the  taste  of  its  fnmiture,  and  the  beanty 
of  ita  grounds.  It  wna  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Ilymettian  mari>le,  with  expensiTO  Tases,  and  tri- 
dnia  inlaid  with  biasa.  He  had  two  goblets, 
earred  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  aerred  rather 
fi>r  omunent  than  for  use.  His  gardens  were 
proTided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotna- 
treea  ahaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarboa,  his  colleague,  found  bnlt  with  such 
oorraption  of  marmeis  (Plin.  If.  ff.  xrii.  1),  eati- 
maied  his  house  at  a  hundred  million  (snfar- 
Umih  miOm),  or  according  to  Valerias  Maximus 
(iz.  1.  i  4)  ux  million  {mtagin  sssterftn)  sester- 
oea,  and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loaa  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  draghter.  It  was  a 
tame  Umprey,  which  used  to  eome  at  the  call  of 
Cnasos,  and  fiied  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  bis  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  power*  of  ridicule,  tnmed  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sneton.  ffero,  3),  and  to  the 
aeenaation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
kwa  of  any  of  his  three  wives.  (Aelian,  Hitl. 
AmM.  TiiL  4.)  On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic  d*  Or.  u.  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
acmpoloo*  aa  to  the  mode.  Thus,  diongfa  be  eare- 
fbOy  avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  andienoe  to  savour 
of  bnffiionery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
defbnnitiea,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
npon  Lu  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic  dt  Or.  iL6fi),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
aome  witnesa,  aa  reported  by  Pliny.  ^H.^f.  xxxv. 
4.)  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  brour 
of  CtL  Plancns  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Janius  Bmtns  the  Accuser.  [Brdtus,  No.  14.] 
Bnrtns,  in  aOusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
tamitad  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
predating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nai^ 
Iwneae  colony,  and  ilatteting  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia,  The  successfid  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  a.  54,  pro  aami.  61)  and 
Qiriiititiaa  (vL  3.  %  44).  His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  b.  a  91,  against  L.  Ma.r- 
dns  Pbilippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
matea.  Pbilippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  aaked  how,  with 
soch  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth.  Crassus  fixed 
■pon  this  expression,  and  on  that  day  smmiid  to 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assaelt  upon 
the  consul.  Pbilippus  was  so  irritated  by  hi* 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  tictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge,— 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
uugistrntes  to  constrain  the  performance  of  pnblio 
dutiea,  or  to  punish  contumadous  contempt  at 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  ehaiacter  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
"  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
sdxe  my  goods,*  Yon  mast  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  uen,  widi  my  very  breath  I  will  continne 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  bis  dict»- 
tion  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  ue  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orator* 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  ontors  he  stood  pre-eminent.  (VdL  Pat  ii.  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncaniua,  Cato,  and  the 
Oracdii,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medinm  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
mlea,  was  mote  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
be  was  self-possessed  and  pertinadous,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  corrunon  use,  bat  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  fects  and  argumenta  wns 
wonderfully  dear  and  condse.  Though  pervr- 
naiut,  he  was  perireru.  In  early  life  he  had  di» 
ciplined  his  taste  by  the  excellent  praetioe  of  care- 
fiilly  translating  into  I^tin  the  most  celebrsted 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
/As  Oralon,  Cicero  introduces  him  aa  one  of  the 
prindpnl  speakers,  and  be  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  feom  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
hamngnea  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  hava  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  jn- 
didal  oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  ha 
was  e<afiiea<iasi  juruperitiumMt,  (Gail.  Orotius, 
<b  Vit.  JCIorum,  i.  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Orxitoniss 
RomaiiormmfVagauiila,pf.291 — 317;  Dmmann, 
OasoL  Samt.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  8&  Licinia.    [Lkinia.] 

26.  L.  LiciNius  CRAtava  Sapio,  gtandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  wlioae  daugh- 
ter* married  his  fether  P.  Sd]Ha  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor,  a  c  94,  His  grandbther,  having  no  son; 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  BmL  68 ;  Plin.  H,  AT, 
xxxiv.  3,  a.  8.) 

27.  LiciNios  Crassv*  Divia,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  B.  c,  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tiiu  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.     (Cic.  ad  Att  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


*  "  Non  tibi  iUa  sunt  oaednda."  (Cie.  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Omlaida  bet*  implies  $abatrt  not  sob. 
It  is  probable  that,  aa  a  symbd  of  taking  legal 
poisesaion,  the  officer  Mrmek  the  goods,  or  maiked 
them  wi*  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  waa 
aiuilogoas  to  the  auaiis  trgaetio  in  peisoBal  arreat. 
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It  hai  bean  conjeetnnd  that  hu  ptMiiaiBMi  «u 
Pabliiu,  and  that  he  wu  identical  with  No,  18, 

28.  P.  IiiciNnw  Cbahcs,  was  pnetor  in  b.  a 
67,  and  &*oai»d  Cicen'a  retom  from  exilai 
(Cic.  jxM.  fMit.  m  Sm.  9.)  OralU  (Oikmi.  Ttdl.) 
thinks  that  the  name  aSbnU  eridenoe  of  the  spn- 
rioumeM  of  the  tpeech  in  which  it  i>  found. 

29,  P.  CBAsauM  JimiANDS,  one  of  the  gen* 
Jnnia,  adopted  by  aome  LiciNiua  CaAssua. 
Hia  name  appean  en  cotna.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eekhel.  t.  pp.  IfiS,  154.  2S8.)  Ha  was 
tribnie  of  the  picbe  in  a.  a  51,  and  a  {nend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ui.  H.  j  3.)  In  the 
dril  war  ha  fought  lor  Pompey,  and  rared  with 
the  title  legatui  propraetore  luider  Metrllnt  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Thapent,  he 
made  hia  cKape  to  theaea.  (Phit.  Oaio  Mai.10,6n.) 

SO.  M.  Liumios  CRAaava  Mocianob,    [Md- 

ClANim.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gem  is  the  one 
refened  to  uii  p.  879,  b.,  and  inppowd  to  hare  been 
•truck  by  P.  Cnunu  [No.  20],  aa  it  bean  the 
legend  P.  (indiitinct  in  the  cat)  Ckaibcw  M.  F. 
The  obTene  repmrnt*  the  head  of  Veant,  and  the 
rerene  a  man  holding  a  horae,  which  it  rappoaed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inflection  of 
the  horwa  of  the  equitee  by  the  cenion.  {Did.  o^ 
Aid.  a.  e.  Bfrnln.)  [J.  T.  G.] 


CRASSOS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M'.Octaci- 
UDS  CsAasDa,  waa  oonnil  in  B.  c,  263  with  M\ 
Valeria*  Maximna,  and  erotaed  with  a  numenma 
army  orer  to  Sicily.  Afiar  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  town*  to  aarrender,  the  oonaal*  ai^ 
tanced  againat  Hiero  of  Syracnae.  The  king,  in 
aompKanoe  with  the  deaiie  of  hit  people,  ooncluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romana  ghidly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  np  to  them  the  towna  they  had 
taken,  deKTarad  np  the  Roman  pritooera,  amd  paid 
•  eontribation  of  200  talentt.  He  that  beaune  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  a.  c.  246  Craaaua  waa  consul  a 
aeeond  time  with  M.  Fabiua  Lictnna,  and  carried 
on  the  war  againat  the  Carthaginiana,  though  no- 
thing of  any  oooaeqaence  aeema  to  have  bwn  ao- 
eampHahed.  (Polyb.  L  16  Ac;  Zonar.  riii,  9; 
Entrmp^  ii.  10 1  Ona.  iv.  7 ;  Oelliua,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  OcTACiLroa  CaAasDs,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  fianaer,  waa  contul  in  B.  a  261,  with 
L.  Valarina  Flaeen*,  and  continued  the  operationa 
in  Sicily  againat  the  Caithaginiana  after  the  taking 
•f  Agrigentum ;  but  nothing  ia  known  to  have 
been  aeeoaplialMd  during  hia  conaoUiip.  (PolTb. 
i-  30.)  [ll  8.1 

CRA8SUS,  PAPinilUS.  1.  M\  PAPiiuoi 
CBAasm  waa  eoaanl  in  &  c.  441  with  C.  Furina 
Pacau*.     (LiT.  ir.  12  j  Diod.  xiL  35.) 

2.  L.  PAPnuDB  CRAaaus  waa  contul  in  B.  c. 
486  with  M.  Comelina  Maluginentia.  They  led 
■laiea  againat  Veii  and  Falerii,  bat  aa  no  enemy 
^jpaarad  in  the  field,  the  Romana  contanled  them- 
**•*■•  with  plnndering  and  ravaging  the  open  coon- 
Ky.  (Uv.  iv.  21  ;  Dlod.  ziL  41.)  CMuaaa  waa 
•MViaBke.434. 
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S.  C.  PAPiKim  Cbabsds  waa  eaoad  h  •• «, 
430  with  L,  Jnlint  Jolaa.  Thcoa  oonalt  fiaea- 
vered,  by  treadwnnt  neooa,  that  the  trihanm  rf 
the  people  inlcnded  to  bring  forward  a  laO  on  the 
aatimatio  waikmm,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  tht 
bvoar  which  the  tribunea  thereby  were  likely  It 
gain  with  the  people,  the  oontula  themidn*  p»- 
poaed  and  carrwd  the  law.  (Liv.  iv.  30 ;  Oc  A 
Rt  PM.  iL  35 :  Diod.  ziL  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  CRASiua  waa  cantalar  triboae 
inB.a  384.     (Liv.vL  18.) 

5.  Sr.  PAPnuDa  Craimvs,  eonailar  trihaeia 
B.  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirini  Crattni,  one  af 
hit  colleague*,  led  an  army  againat  Velitnc,  tad 
bught  with  tuoeeet  againtt  that  town  and  ill  aUiei, 
the  Praenectinet.     (Liv.  vi  22.) 

6.  L.  PAmuDS  CRAaaoa,  rentnlar  trihnae  ia 
a  c.  382,  and  again  in  B.  c.  376.  (Uvy,  vl  £ ; 
Diod.  XV.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papiriub  CRAsauR,  contnhr  tribont  ia 
B,  c  368.     (Liv.  vL  38 ;  Diod.  xv.  7&) 

8.  L.  Papiriur  CRAasua  wat  made  dictatir 
fai  &  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  of  pneM; 
m  order  to  conduct  the  war  againtt  the  rmlii^ 
Latin*,  lince  the  contul  Manlia*  waa  ill  at  tkt 
time.  Craaaua  marched  againat  Antina,  bat  w« 
encamped  in  ita  neighbooniood  for  aotae  Baaib 
without  accmnplithing  anything.  In  a-c.  Ut  W 
waa  made  eonanl  with  K.  Dsiliaa,  and  onied  <a 
a  war  againtt  the  Aoaoniaii*  of  Cale*.  Ia  IM  ke 
waa  consul  a  tecond  time,  and  carried  «a  a  nr 
againtt  the  inhabitant!  of  Privemom.  Tbey  ma 
commanded  by  Vitmvini  Flaoeut  who  wti  «•■ 
qnered  by  the  Roman*  withoat  mnch  dificohf. 
In  325  Ciaamt  waa  magiatar  equitmn  to  the  dic» 
tor  L.  Papiriu*  Curtor,  and  in  318  he  vat  it- 
veeted  wiui  th*  cenaoiahip,  (Liv.  viii.  12,  Ii, 
29  :  Diod.  zvii.  29,  83  ;  Cic  <nl  Fam.  iz.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papibivs  Crasbus,  apponntly  a  hnihcr 
of  the  preceding,  wa*  appotnted  didatcr  i*  a  c 
332  to  eondnet  the  war  i^ainet  the  Oaali.  «^ 
were  then  believed  to  be  invadiag  the  Roota  da- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  aafwiadtii 
(Liv.  viiL  17.) 

10.  L.  Papiriob  Cbabbos  wai  magitttr  e^ 
tnm  to  the  dictator  T.  ManSaa  Terfnatat,  ia  a  c 
330.     (Fatt.CapL)  [USl] 

CRA'STINUS,  ona  of  CaaiarN  vetena^  *k> 
had  bean  the  pcimipihu  in  the  tenth  legiaa  i*  IW 
year  befiire  the  battle  of  Phanalna,  and  whs  laTCd 
aa  a  volunteer  in  tb*  campaign  againtt  Ptowy- 
It  wa*  he  who  commenced  the  batue  ef  Phtnahi, 
BL  c  48,  taying  that,  whether  ha  ■■rviiad  «  U> 
Caear  thould  be  indebted  to  him :  h*  ditd  fftv 
ing  bravely  in  the  ibremeat  line.  (Qmu  &  C  ai. 
91,  92  i  Flor.  iv.  2.  |  46  ;  Locan,  viL  471.  Ac: 
Appian,  B.  C.  il  83 ;  PluL  Pomp.  71,  Cm.  44.) 

CRATAEI3  (K^mulr),  according  te  Mnol 
traditiont,  the  mother  of  Seylk.  (Htai.  Oi.  vi. 
124  ;  Ov.  Met  xjii.  749;  HetvcL&a.;  Ptm-"- 
N.  m.  10.)  [L.  &) 

CRATERUS  (KfNirtp^r),  ana  of  th*  Mt  di» 
tinguiihed  general*  of  Alexander  the  Onol,  n*  ' 
•on  of  Alexander  of  Oreatia,  a  diaHict  ia  Mim- 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Ampkotem*.  Wkt* 
Alexander  the  Great  act  eat  *■  kit  Awtic  «■ 
peditioi,    Cratarn*    coouaaaded    the   w^hm^m. 


Subaeqaently  w*  find  him  commanding  *  difira 
mant  of  cavalry,  a*  in  th*  battle  of  Arbak  tad  ia 
the  Indian  campaign ;  bat  it  aeoaa  that  he  kad  •• 
pomaaent  eflwa,  and  that   AWiaodw  m^iliH 
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CRATERUS. 
Ua  OB  all  onrikmi  where  b  genenl  of  aUa  and 
iBdcpeadent  jwlgmmit  wai  nquired.  Ht  mu  a 
Ban  of  a  n^ile  ehancter,  and  althongh  he  ma 
•tnngly  attached  to  the  *un{>le  mannen  and  eu*- 
tonu  of  Macedonia,  and  wu  BTerse  to  the  conduct 
nrhkh  Akxander  and  hik  foUowen  assnined  in  the 
Eaat,  itill  the  king  loved  and  eeteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaeatian,  the  meet  among  all  his  genenli 
and  fineod*.  In  b.  c.  324  he  \ras  oonuniuioDad 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  reterant  to  Macedo- 
nia, bat  a«  hi*  health  waa  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polyiperehon  «at  ordered  to  accompany  and  rap- 
port Um.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipster, 
who  was  then  r^ent  of  Macedonia,  thould  lead 
Rinfonements  to  Asia,  and  that  Ciatenu  ahonid 
■netted  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  Bat 
Alexander  died  befbra  Cratema  reached  Enrope, 
amd  in  the  diriaion  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Ciaterus  reoeiTed  in  common 
tha  ^lemment  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rions,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeims,  as  bt 
aa  the  Cerannian  moantaina.  According  to  Dezip- 
pua  (opi  PiaL  BUL  f.  64,  ed.  Bekkar),  the  go- 
▼Binment  of  these  eoontriea  waa  divided  between 
them  in  snch  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
oommand  of  the  amiea  and  Ciateros  the  adminie- 
tiation  of  the  kingdom.  When  Crateras  arrived 
in  Enrope,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
'War,  and  waa  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  oelleagne  waa  a  matter  of  the  ntmoit  im- 
portanoe  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crash  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  lacover  their 
independencsw  After  the  dose  of  this  war  Crate- 
roa  divoreed  hia  wife  Amutris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Ciatems  ac- 
companied his  &ther-in-Uw  in  the  war  against  the 
AetoUans,  and  in  B.  c  321  in  that  against  Per- 
dieou  in  Asia.  Cratems  had  the  command  against 
Eomenes,  while  Antipater  marched  thniigh  Cilieia 
to  Egypt  Crateras  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eomenes, 
whira  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
bring  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  hte  of  his 
lata  brother  in  anna,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
fieant  fonersl,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Atrian,  Amib^  op.  PkaL  BiU.  pp^  69,  824 1 
Q.  Curtins;  Diod.  xviiL  16,  18,  xix.  SB;  Pint. 
AU*.  47,  Pioe.  25 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Bum.  4  ;  eomp. 
AimrATBii,  AiiAaTiua,  Albxandib.)  [L.S.] 

CRATERUS  (KparepoiV  a  brother  ofAntigonas 
Oonatas,  and  fattier  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  d»  Mini.  32  ;  Jnstin,  Prolog. 
xzxvi.)  He  distingnished  himself  as  a  diligent 
coanpiler  of  historical  doedments  rebtive  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  Ha  made  a  collection  of  Attio 
inaeripUons,  oontainins  decrees  of  the  people 
(♦n^igiufnir  fwaytiry^),  and  ont  of  them  he  Kern* 
to  have  eonstmcted  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plat.  Ariteid.  32,  Oim.  13.)  This  work  is  <i»- 
qnently  rafeited  to  by  Harpocretion  and  Stephanas 
M  Byantimn,  the  latter  of  whom  («.  «.  Hiit^tuar) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viij. 
126;  SchoL  ad  Ariilook.  Av.  1073,  Ran.  823.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Cmtems, 
which  most  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebohr,  KUmSeirift.  I  p. 225,  note  39 ;  Biickh, 
Pref.  to  his  Corp.  Inier^  i.  p.  ix.)         [L.  8.] 

CRATERUS  (Kfirtfit),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mantionad  in  Cicero's  Letten  {ad  Ait.  xii 
13,  14)  asatteudingthedaughterofAttieus,  Attica 
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(called  also  CMcilla  or  Pomponia),  &  c.  45.  He  is 
mentioned  alto  by  Hornoe  {SaL  ii.  S.  161),  Penins 
(ScU.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  {D»  Ompat.  Medkam. 
(M.  £oeM,  vii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  96,  />e  AiUid.  iL  8. 
vol  X,  p.  147);  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  ia  said  by  Poiphyry  (Ji»  Abttm,  Ob  Ani- 
mal. L  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cored  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  O,] 

CRATERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  eentnry 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  wen  much  admired,  and  wen  re- 
nirded  as  a  great  omanent  of  the  palace  of  Uie 
Caesars.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4  $  1 1.)  The  woids 
opalatinas  domes  Caesarnm,"  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  ■*  Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,"  an  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
en  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  dale  of  Cratems 
to  the  time  of  the  first  empemr*.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (K^irt),  of  Athbnb,  was  the  ton  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  a  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  waa  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  spigram  of  the  poet  Antagons,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  frieDds  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
papils  of  Cratee  were  the  philosopher  Aneaila'ils, 
TheodoTus,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthetiites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
an  lost.  Diogenes  Loertins  says,  that  they  were 
on  philoeophiad  subjects,  on  ooniedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions I  but  the  latter  wen  probably  written  by 
Cntes  of  Tnsllee.  [Cbatbs  of  Tiallaa.]  (Diog. 
Larrt.  iv.  21—28.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kfidn)>),  of  Athbks,  a  oomic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  waa  a  yoanger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  pUys  ha  was  the  pnncipnl 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  LaKrt.  Iv.  23 1  Aristoph.  EiiaU.  536-540, 
and  SehoL  ;  Anon.  d»  Cbet.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  OL  82.  4,  B.  c.  449,  448  (Enseb. 
Citroa.),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
f  «^  waa  acted,  01.  88.  4,  b.  c  424.  With 
respeet  to  the  character  of  hia  dnmas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {PoSU  5)  which  has  beon 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  iiuteed  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  ha  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  mora  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  migmcntt  of 
his  pUys  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Pbere- 
cratea  (p.  xxix).  Hit  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  In  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c.;  comp.  Ath.  iiL  p.  1 17,  c),  and  by  the 
flngment*  of  his  ^ys.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Anstoph.  L  e.;  Anon,  de  Com.  {.&), 
which  be  carried  so  &r  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epieharmas  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost  Orai.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  mads  to  feel  strongly  boui  the  fitvour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  L  c.)  The 
SchoUast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators, — a  cbai^  which   Mefaieke 
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thinki  may  bava  been  taken  from  lome  comk  poet 
who  wu  an  enemy  to  Cntea.  Then  ii  much 
eonfiuian  among  the  ancient  trriten  about  the 
number  and  titlei  of  hie  playt.  Suidaa  has  made 
two  comic  poet*  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  it  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  reapeetiTely. 
(Anon,  de  Com,  pp.  zxix,  zzziv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke's  analysis  oF  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Cmtes,  namely,  Tthant,  Aufvurat,  'HpiMi,  eigplo, 
9'gnaifis,  AAfua,  Vltroum,  'O/miStt,  HmSiai, 
IlfS^Tcu,  *Pifrop«t,  Sc^uoi,  ToAfiox,  4iAdfryupor,  of 
which  the  following  are  snspicious,  Ai^nwai, 
Bifiraiip^f,  MJTWfcoi,*Opvt0<f,  IlflS^ai,  ^iXApyvpos^ 
thus  learing  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymoos  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rttroMf, 
*H«M>,  ^tipta,  Ai/ua,  IlaiSiai,  'Pi^optt,  Sd^uoi, 
TM^Mi.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construe- 
tiona  He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll  vi.  £3;  Athen.  iii.  p.  119,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frag.  Chm.  Graae.  i.  pp^  £8—66,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  i  Betgk,  Cbmawaf.  tb  S»liq.  Omm.  AO. 
Antiq.  pp.  266—283.)  [V.  S.] 

CRATES  (KfWTiii),  of  Mallds  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timoerates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (*.«.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  fiw  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
giaramarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fiune 
of  the  Petgamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  oooau^  (dns- 
luMa)  against  that  of  a*a&$y  (^110X07(0).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  giammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  s-sfl  T^f  intiuAica,  He  was  bom  at  Hal- 
lu*  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennins,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  giam- 
nar.  The  results  of  bis  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro,  (Sueton.  tU  JUtittr.  Orammat.  2.)  An 
•ocident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leianre,  which  his  official  duties  mi^t  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dirpMio'tit).  We  know  nothing  fiirther 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  eritieum  and  gram 
mar,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  a* 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  witliout ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
pnsssges,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  ptoeody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
Fran  this  port  of  his  system,  Crate*  derived  the 
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sonuuns  of  K^UDJf.  Thb  title  is  derived  by  saa 
from  the  bet  that,  like  ArisCarchns,  Ctalesni*  ^ 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poena,  nam  Ui 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  surnamed'Oyiyivsi. 
Hit  chief  worii  is  entitled  AiifSmru  lAjiiiet  sd 
'OSiwo-elsf,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  arc  p»- 
bably  to  nnderstond,  not  s  mcension  of  the  H*- 
meric  poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  hn 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragment*  of  this  commentary,  whick 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiast*  and  other  aadeat 
writer*,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  m&nir- 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendstiens,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  bz  inferior  t*  Aiis- 
tarchu*  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  cettsin  thst 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emandstiais. 
Several  of  hi*  readings  are  to  this  day  piefemd 
by  the  best  tchohn  to  thoae  of  Aristarchns.  At 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scieBtific  and  hist*- 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  fiimithe*  an  sea- 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  coiueqnence  of  hb  epiaiaa 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  tkca, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inqnirie*  quite  dituis 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  tka*. 
Among  the  andent*  themselves  he  mjoyed  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aritlsr- 
chus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Papmm 
floorished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  nhjeet 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Aicslon,  entitled  ny)  vsi 
KpaniTtiov  aSpirtm.  To  this  school  Wolf  nfas 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  ate  ■at' 
tioned  by  Dionysins  of  Halieanuatos  {if  rA 
Tlfyaiivnut  virafi,  ii.  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylbaig.), 
who  also  mendons  die  school  by  the  name  of  nit 
tK  Hsfry^v  ypoiitiarucois  (p.  112,  27).  They 
ere  also  called  Kfonfrsiei.  Among  the  catabgaa 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  he  ao  desbt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (dM- 
7p>^)  of  dramas,  which  Athonaen*  (viii.  p.  336,t.) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  PetgansMS. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Ctatas  wrote  caa- 
mentaries  on  the  TlUtyoagr  of  Kesiad,  on  Earipidct, 
on  Ari*tophane*,  and  probably  on  other  lacient 
authors,  a  work  on  th*  Attie  dialect  {nfi  Arrajt 
tmXdrrmi),  and  works  on  geography,  natatal  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  6sg- 
meats  exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  thst 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  ■so- 
ders  of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  (M 
AT.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  {H.  A.  xviu  9),  wa  s 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  wnckt 
are  collected  by  C  F.  Wegener  (Da  Aw/a  AUtHa 
UU.  ArUamqmt  Fattritt,  Havn.  1836, 8vo.)  Tkoe 
is  ahu  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthols^ 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choeril*a.  This 
epigram  it  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  aalherity  «f 
its  title,  Kfinins  tfuinaaani.  But  Disgcws 
Loertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  »  <ks 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  gtammariaa. 

(Suidas,  t-m  Kpdnis,  'Affrropx*';  DmR-  I'*^ 
ir.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  S,  4,  30,  157,  439,  COS, 
676,ftc.;  Athen.  xi.  p.497,f:;  Vaira,  *£.£.  vai. 
64,  68,  ix.  1  i  Sext.  Empic  ada.  MtA.  l*-*- 
§  79,  c  12.  §  248;  &M.  m  H<m.fmmm:  Vim. 
H.  N.  iv.  12 :  WoU,  PnUg.  m  Ham.  Ii.;  Tkioek, 
Uabrr  dot  MtaUer  umd  VotiHmi  dm  Hamir,  |ip. 
19—64;  Lersch,  Pit  fJrTatiftaomfkm  dtr  Allm, 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii  148,  243t  FktribA^ 
Oraae.  i.  pp.  318, 509,  iii.  p.  558;  Cttatao,  fhd. 
iML  ill  pp.  528. 529.)  [P-  S.] 
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.  CRATES. 

CRATES  (Kpimt),  B  Tei7  ancient  Greek  mo- 
■idan,  the  disciple  of  OlympiiB,  to  whom  some 
ucribed  the  compoaition  for  the  Ante,  which  waa 
aUed  tiiua  Ha^iMti^aXos,  and  which  woa  more 
anallj  attriboted  to  Olympua  himaelf.  (Plut.  dt 
Mat.  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  fiirther  i>  known 
of  him.  [P.  &] 

CRATES  (Kpinp),  of  Tarsos,  an  Academic 
philoiapher,  ia  expnasl;  diitingoiihed  by  Diogenei 
laertiiu  (iL  114,  117)  from  Cratea  of  A&ena, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (Kpimt)  of  Thxbbs,  the  son  of  A»- 
condna,  npaiied  to  Athena,  where  he  became  > 
•cholar  of  the  Cjnic  Diogenes,  and  aabsequently 
one  of  the  most  distingnished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
•ophers.  He  Sonriahed,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ri.  87),  in  B.  c.  328,  waa  still  lirins  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetritts  Phalereua  ( Auen. 
X.  p.  422,  e. ;  Diog.  lAert.  vi.  90),  and  waa  at 
Thebes  in  B.  c  307,  when  Demetrios  Phalerens 
withdrew  thither.  (Pint,  Mor.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  moat  singnlar  phaenomena 
ef  a  time  which  abounded  in  aU  sorts  of  strange 
disractera.  Though  heir  to  a  hugs  fortune,  he 
lenoDnced  it  all  and  beatowed  it  upon  his  natire 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
«r,  according  to  another  account,  he  jdaced  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  chaige,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
laertius  has  preaerred  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Ciatea,  which  prore  that  he  lived  and  died 
IB  a  true  Cynic,  diaregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  t»i»»>«j.lf  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
■ad  Rtaining  in  erery  ntostion  of  life  the  most 
petfeet  maaterf  orer  ua  desires,  complete  equani- 
nity  of  temper,  and  a  conatant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exeRisiog  tliis  sdf-contnul,  he  waa  equally 
serere  against  the  Tices  of  other* ;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  waa  sereiely  lashed  by  him ;  and  he 
icoenred  the  anrmime  of  the  "Door-opener,"  be- 
cause it  waa  his  practice  to  Tisit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spile  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himseU',  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  fiimily  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  eommit  snidde  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  widi  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  thia  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertin*  relstea  some  very  curious 
facts. 

Cnte*  wrote  a  book  of  lettoi  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer^ 
tias  (vL  98)  to  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished ftma  a  Venetian  manuMiipt  under  the  name 
of  Cratea  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Veoet.  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  mannsetipt  by 
Boissonada  {Nbliea  ei  ExtniU  det  lUaniaer,  de  la 
BibL  dm  Rci,  vol.  xi.  part  ii  Paria,  1827)  and 
which  an  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of  iitia  rfaetoridana.  Crates  waa  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  ]diiloaophicaI  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
some  smaller  poema,  which  seem  to  have  been 
called  nntTna,  and  to  which  the  *ajrqi  t^mf/uov 
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quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaiw  bo- 
longed.  Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  ia  lost.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  85 — 93,  96—98;  Brunck,  AnaL  L  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Antk.  Graee.  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  HiiL 
Pkilommh,  i.  p.  888 ;  Fabric;  BM.  Graee.  iii.  p. 
614.)  [A.  8.] 

CRATES  (KpCntt)  of  Tkauu,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laiirt. 
iv.  23.)  Rnhnken  assigns  to  him  the  kayol 
truiatyopuutl  which  Apollodoms  (op.  Diog.  I.  e.) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Cratea. 
{Hut.  OriU  OraL  Graee.  in  Ojmie.  i.  p.  S7U.) 
Menagins  (Cbmm.  »  Diog.  I.e.)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  dates  is  mentioned  by  Lndan.  (Rhet. 
Prompt.  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cti- 
tiaa  the  sculptor.  (P.  &] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them,  (Athen,  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channds  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  taert  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  407; 
Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.  'ASqhv.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  (KparvirtroMs),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talenta,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  B.  c 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rosa 
against  the  garrison  for  the  pnrpose  of  establishing 
an  irulependent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  B.  c.  808,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
pkoes,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
m  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  aa  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  wen  s 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Acbaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xiz. 
67,  zz.  37 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  £8  ;  Pint.  Demetriiu, 
9.)  [£.  £.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (KpaniiranlSas),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  B.  c  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chioa,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exilea,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  HtlL  i.  1.  g  32,  &  g  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  65,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (Kfnrnfar),  a  Ox«ek  herbalist 
(pil^ordiMs)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
brat  century  B.  c,  as  he  gave  the  name  MWtridaUa 
to  a  phut  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  {Plm.U,N. 
XXV.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscoridea,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Galen  (/>• 
Simplie.  Medicam.  Temperam.  ae  Faattt.  vi.  prooeou 
vol  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  Cbmtaeaf.  m  Hiypoar.  **/>■ 
Noi.  Ham.'"  il  6,  voL  zv.  p.  134 ;  £»  ArMi.  i.  2, 
voL  ziv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writeia  on 
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Ibtaifa  Me&a.  Some  pmoni  ban  wppoted 
that  Cnteiai  Uvcd  in  the  fifth  and  fantth  eesto- 
lie*  B.  c  becaius  one  of  tba  ipiiriani  letten  tliat 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocniee  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  Tol.  iii.  p.  790)  ii  addnaaed  to  a  penon  of 
tkit  name;  but  a*  no  mention  of  the  oootempo- 
Rtrj  of  Hippocrates  ii  found  in  any  other  paaaage, 
thne  (purioua  letten  are  hardljr  mifficient  to  prove 
bis  exieienca.  [W.A.Q.] 

CRATI'NUS  (Kforvm),  Came  poeti.  1. 
One  of  the  nuut  celebrated  Athaniaii  eanic  poeta 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  riw  and  complete  perftetion 
of  whidi  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  yean. 
The  date*  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  aaeerlainBd 
with  tolerable  certainty  finm  the  fbUowing  cireoBi- 
slancee: — In  the  year  t24  B.  (x,  Aristophanea 
exhibited  his  Kni/Ut,  in  which  he  deactibed  Cm- 
tinna  ta  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  bia  crown  withered,  and  ao  utterly  negjeeted 
by  hii  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  exen 
procun  wherswithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
be  waa  peiiahing.  (Bgrnil.  £31—^4.)  Thia 
attack  roused  Cnitinut  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Uirrbni  (the 
fiu/om),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  piixe  above 
the  Cbaaat  of  Ameipaiaa  and  the  CUmb  of  Aria- 
tophanea,  (Arf.  AUk)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  nvrln^  waa  the  last  play  of  Cnrtinua,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  snrriTO  his  victory.  {Maenk.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  /Voce,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  S9  tl  tJjut- 
Mr  iritttlum.  {Pta,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  ha* 
been  raised  a*  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
'vasions  montianed  by  Thucydides,  and  wa  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  iota  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years'  truce, 
was  broken,  (a.  c  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (/.  e.) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  yean.  Thus  lua  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  619. 

If  we  may  trust  the  gmnnariana  aod  ehnmo- 
graphcrs,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  draauuic 
career  till  he  was  fiir  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymotu  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
ikaX  is,  later  than  &  c.  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself  and  ia  felsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  Uamea  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walla 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  bl  c  4il, 
and  then  are  a  few  ether  bagment*  whieh  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Ciates  began  to  write  in  a  c.  449—448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Ensebius  (ChrtM.  s.  a.  01.  81.  3;  Syncell. 
Ik  339),  although  he  is  mnnifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  c^  Cretinus,  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  c,  464 — 453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  bia  personal  history  very  Gttie  is  known. 
Hia  fethor's  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
waa  taxiarch  of  the  *uAif  Oinjir,  (Suid.  s.  m, 
Kparr&or,  'Enuf  ttXirrtpos.)  In  the  latter 
pamage  he  ia  ehaifjed  with  excessive  cowardice. 


CRATINUS. 

Of  the  Aag»  whiek  Suidaa  hciBga  apdasl  the 
monl  dmnctar  of  CntiBna,  ena  ia  msujiyuHad  by 
anjr  other  testimany,  though  if  it  had  beta  tnsy 
it  la  not  likely  that  Aristophaoea  wonld  hsve  basa 
silent  iqxin  it.  Probably  Suidaa  acaa  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanea  (^oksra.  849,  860)  wUek 
refers  to  another  Ciatinna,  a  lyric  poet.  (ScboL 
k  e.)  The  other  charge  which  Snidas  bzinga  agamst 
CratinBa,  that  of  hafaitaal  intemperance^  ia  sb- 
taiaed  by  many  passages  of  Aristnpbnea  and 
other  writers,  as  wdl  aa  by  the  eanbasiasi  at  CSts- 
tinns  himsd^  who  ^ipean  to  have  treated  the 
subject  ia  a  very  amusing  way,  espeaaliy  ia  Us 
nvrbrn.  (See  fiuther  on  thia  point  Meiacke^ 
Hal.  CriL  Com.  Orate,  pp.  47 — <9.) 

Ctatians  exhibited  twenty-one  playa  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Said.  m.  «.;  Eodoc  pi  271  ;  Ansa. 
tU  Cam.  p.  xxix),  and  that  wmftfa^fwi,  aeeordiag 
to  tha  Seboliast  on  Aristophanes.   (BfmU.  628.) 

Ciatinns  was  undoubtedly  <t*  fel  of  the  old 
comedy.  Be  gave  it  iu  pecaliar  chaiaeter,  aad  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  sea  ita  dedioe. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poeta  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exdtiiig  the  langhtsr  of  their  andience :  it 
was  Cratinna  who  first  made  comedy  a  tcnibia 
weapon  of  pecsooal  attack,  and  tha  aomic  poet  a 
severe  censer  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleaamg 
in  comedy  Ciatinna  added  the  uaeful,  by  aceowig 
evil-doen  and  punishing  them  with  coaiedy  aa 
with  a  pablic  scourge.  (Anon,  it  Camt.  p.  xzxii.) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristt^hanea,  in  sach  attacka 
unite  oirth  with  satire,  but,  aa  aa  ancient  irriler 
says,  he  hailed  his  lepreachea  in  the  plainest  fern 
at  the  hare  beads  of  the  ofkaitn.  (Platoniaa,  dk 
Cbas,  p.  xxviL ;  Christodoz.  Scpirati*,  ▼.  357  ; 
Persius,  Sal.  L  123.)  Still,  like  Aiistophanw 
with  respect  to  Sophedes,  he  semetimea  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  CimooL  (Ptnt.  dm, 
10.)  Perides,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper  here  to  stale  what  is  known  of  the 
dicnmatancea  under  which  Cmtinas  and  hia  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  thia  Hoenae  cf 
attacking  institBtiona  and  individnab  openly  and 
by  namoL  It  evidently  arose  oat  of  the  deee  osn- 
nexinn  which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  kwking  for  subjects  which  c«nM  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  natandly 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vice*  of  hie  coantrymca. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  kt 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ae- 
cordin^y  we  find,  that  the  political  fieedoa  of 
Athens  aad  this  lieense  of  her  comic  pacta  rose 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  bdieve 
Cioens  the  law  itself  granted  them  impnnity.  (Z)* 
Repni.  ir.  10:  "apod  quos  {Oraecet]  fiiit  etiaa 
lege  concessum,  at  qnod  vellet  coraoedia  de  qae 
vellet  nominatim  diceret.**)  The  same  thing  b  stal- 
ed, though  not  so  distinctly,  by  Themistina.  (Ortri. 
viii.  p.  110,  bw)  This  fieuriijinig  period  hated  fnm 
the  eslablishment  of  the  Athenian  power  aAer 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiaa  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  yean  kter  (about 
B.  c.  460 — 393).  The  exercise  of  thia  licwse, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  could  t»  done  personafly  by  snch 
men  as  Cleott  and  Aldbiades,  the  law  itself  in- 
terfered on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonship  of  Moiychides  (&  e.  440-439),  a  law 
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«n  aada  pnUUtiiig  the  came  poet*  fron  boUing 
a  tinag  pcnon  up  to  ridicnle  bj  bringing  bim  on 
the  elege  by  nanw  (i^^g/ai  rev  /n)  m^teii' 
^v^uvtI,  ScboL  Ariat.  Adiar*.  67  ;  Hcineke, 
/TM.  OiL  f.  40).  Thi*  kw  rcDainMi  in  fom  for 
the  two  fidlowing  Tcan,  and  «*■  uuniUed  in  the 
aichoaehip  of  Enthjrmenee.  (a  c.  487—  136.) 
Another  icetriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
■boat  the  mm  time,  wat  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  ihoold  writa  comediea.  (not.  BdL  a»  Pae. 
pnoL  Ath.  p.  348,  c)  Fnnn  a  c.  486  the  old 
coinedy  floonahad  in  ita  higfaeat  TUfonr,  till  a 
•eriea  of  attacka  waa  nada  npco  it  by  a  eertain 
Syiaoaaiua,  who  ia  mupected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  haring  been  nborned  by  Alcibiadea. 
Thia  SyneoKua  earned  a  law,  f>4  imit/fUiatm 
htpmwri  Tira,  pnbably  about  a  a  416—415, 
which  did  not,  bowerer,  remain  in  fince  long. 
(ScboL  Ariat.  Av.  1297.)  A  annilBr  law  k  aid 
to  hare  been  eanied  by  Antimaehui,  bat  thia  ia 
perhapa  a  miatake.  (SchoL  Aiiat.  Aekurn.  1149; 
Mcineke.  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  ariatociatical 
KTsluiioa  of  411  a  c.  aSected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  tlnogh  wo  hare 
so  ezpieea  teatimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
hare  dear  eridence  of  ita  nriTal  with  the  re- 
Moiatioa  of  democfaey  in  the  Fngt  of  Ariito- 
phanaa  and  the  Omifkim  of  Fhto.  (a  c.  408.) 
It  cannot  ba  doubted  that,. daring  the  rale  of  the 
thirty  tynnta,  the  liberty  of  comedy  waa  reitnin- 
cd,  not  only  by  the  loaa  ofpoIitiGal  liberty,  bat  by 
the  azhauition  reanltaag  nea  the  war,  in  oonae- 
qaenee  of  which  the  ehoiuea  eoidd  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  andent  aplendour.  We  eren  find 
a  piay  of  Cmtinoa  without  Chonu  or  Phrabatii, 
namely,  tlie  'OSutrfftM,  but  thia  was  daring  the 
BJth  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  lawwas 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  baring  thus  declined, 
wss  at  length  braoght  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
tha  dithynmbic  poet  Cinedss,  and  of  Agynbins, 
<ai  waa  aocoeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
aa  3»3 — 8»3 ;  Heinek^  pp.  43, 48). 

Besides  what  Ciatinna  did  to  gire  a  new  eha- 
laeter  and  power  to  comedy,  ha  is  aud  to  hare 
Bads  changes  in  its  ontwaid  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  older,  eapecially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  actors,  which  had  befon  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Aiwn.  d»  Com.  p.  zzziL)  On  tha  oAer 
hand,  bowerer,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  thia  and  other  iodi  ehangei,  IPoiSt,  t. 
4.) 

The  chazuter  of  CratinoB  aa  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  andent  writen,  as  we  hare  no 
complete  play  of  his  aztaat.  These  testimonies  are 
Best  daddad  in  placing  bun  in  the  Teiy  first  imk 
•f  comic  poots.  By  one  writer  he  is  oonparsd  to 
Aeschylaap  (Anon,  d*  Com,  f,  zziz.)  There  is  a 
fngnent  of  hie  own,  which  eTidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  bat  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
waa  held  by  his  oontaoiponries,  (Schol.  Arist. 
J^r«aLS26.)  Amongst  sereral  alluaions  to  him 
in  Aristophanea,  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
•age  in  the  Kwi^tU  referred  to  abore,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  toirent,  carrying  erery- 
tking  befinc  it,  and  aaya  that  for  hia  many  vieto- 
lies  he  deserrsd  to  drink  in  the  Prytaaeinm,  and 
to  sit  anofaitad  aa  a  qieelator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  all,  hia  hkbest  pnisa  is  in  the  &ct,  that 
Ik  appeaiad  at  tha  Djonysia  of  the  following  ysar, 
■ot  aa  a  qieetator,  but  aa  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  priie  abora  Aliatophanea  hlmaelL    His 
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style  seems  to  haTe  been  somewhat  granditaqnent, 
and  iidl  of  trrpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  east. 
He  was  Tory  bold  in  inTenting  new  word*,  and 
in  dianging  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  Hia  cho- 
rnsea  eapecially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  mTourite  songs  at  banquet*.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  &)  It  was  penaps  on  account  of  tha 
dithynmbic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeochyloa,  and  it  waa  no  doubt  fiir  the 
same  nason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  roiipe- 
^^yov  (Am.  857 ;  oomp.  Etym.  Mag.  n.  747,  50 1 
ApoUon.  Item.  Ham.  p.  156,  30.)  Hi*  metres 
seem  to  haTa  partaken  of  the  aame  lofty  chaneter. 
Ha  sometimes  nsed  the  epie  Teiae.  The  **  Cmti- 
nean  metre"  of  the  gnmmarians,  however,  was 
in  use  befim  his  time.  [Toltkuh-]  In  the  in- 
Tention  of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felidtous,  but  lus  impetuous  and  exuberant  fimcy 
waa  apt  to  derange  them  in  tha  progresa  of  the 
play.    (Platonius,  p.  zzrii.) 

Among  the  poeta  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
tha  ancient  writers  enumerate  Enpolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Oatea,  Teledeidea,  Stiattis,  and  others. 
The  only  posts  whom  he  himsdf  is  knows  to  hare 
imitated  are  Homer  and  iVrchilochus.  (Platonius, 
/.  B,;  Bargk,  p,  156.)  Hia  most  formidable  rival 
waa  Aristophanea,  (See,  besides  nmnerons  pes- 
ssgea  of  Aristophanea  and  the  Sebolia  on  liim, 
8choL  Plat.  p.  380.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  oi  wt^  KaAA/w  {L  t.).  What 
Callias  he  menna  ia  donbtfid,  but  it  is  most  natunl 
to  suppose  that  it  is  CalUas  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus. 

There  is  much  oonfadon  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  &om  his  dranaa,  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  tlia  following  play*  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — rxoiket,  e^dnu',  'Kpmn, 
lAioSsi,  Kfrif«ira<,  Vit^CfMna,  'AAAorpiOTntfMm. 
These  bdng  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Ciatinns.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twanty-faur  thlea,  namely,  'Afxi^oxM, 
BouarfAst,  Ai)\id(«>,  AiSonnAisu,  hfiarrrtStt, 
tfrnrfiiuiiot  or  IMm,  EJvsiSai,  0pf rrai,  KAeo- 
9»u>Sni,  Adatwo,  HaAfomi,  Nifiitru,  Ni/ioi, 
'Olurvsii,  Ikuwarai,  liuAolo,  IIAeCroi,  Ilvrtni, 
iinipiM,  SapifMi,  Tpefataiot,  XMita(6tMm,  XtU 
ftmt,''Ofat,  The  dilieianee  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  win  give  to 
Cratinas  only  tvrenty-ons  phy*,  may  be  reeondled 
on  tha  suppoutioa  that  some  of  theee  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  giamraarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  Sdrupu  and  Xtifut^tt/um,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  tlie  Knigih 
and  Attarnim: 

The  iUlowiag  are  tha  abys  of  CntiiMi^  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  oartainty  :— 

D.  c. 
About  448.  'A^lAoxw. 

In  425.  X«i/uii''</Miw,2adpr{Ba.  Aristophanea 

waa  first,  with  the  .if  eiorasaat. 

424.  adrupai,  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes  was 

first,  with  the  KnigUi. 

433.  tlertini,    1st  prisa 

3nd.  Ameipaiaa,  Kirrot. 
Srd.   Ariatoph.    Ns^^Aoi. 

The  chief  andent  commentalois  on  Ciatiiin* 
were  Asdepiadea,  Didymos,  Callistrataa,  Eophro- 
nius,  Symmachns,  Aristarehos,  and  the  Scbolawt*. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  dm.  Orate.  I  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.  13—2331  Beigk,  Ommmt.  <k  Mit.  Om.  AIL 
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AaL,  the  fint  fart  of  which   u  apon   Cntiniu 
only.) 

2.  Cmtmni  the  yoonger,  an  Atheniiiii  oomie 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  ■  conteinpoiaiy  of 
Plato  the  philoeophcr  (Diog.  Lurt.  iii.  2R}  ud  of 
Corydu  (Athen.  ri.  p.  24l,c),  ond  therefore  floo- 
rnhed  during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.  ti, 
and  as  late  a*  324  a.  c  (Clinton,  Fatt.  HtU.  ii. 
p.  zliit)  Perhape  he  even  lired  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphne  (Atken.  xi  p^  469^  c, 
compared  with  tl  pi  242,  a.),  but  tbi*  ia  improbar 
ble.  The  following  plays  are  aieribed  to  him  : — 
rfTSKTU,  Siyo/ui^i,  'Oiti^iKti  (doubtful),  TroCo- 
Aifjowi,  Xit|wi' ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  i*  proba- 
ble that  KHne  of  the  play>  which  are  aecribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinua,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineka,  Frag,  Com.  Grate,  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
ui.  pp.  874-879.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATI'NDS,  the  grammaiian.  [Bx8ii.bu»8, 
Na  I.] 

CBATI'NVS.a  legal  pnfeuor  at  Conatantinople 
and  comei  laciamm  laigitionum,  who  wa*  charged 
by  Juitinian,  in  a.  d.  £30,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilns  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theos  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Be^tus,  and 
twelre  patroni  caosaram,  of  whom  Stepbanus  is 
the  best  knosrn.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Catinns  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  foither  employed  in  the  other 
unnpilatious  of  Justinian.  The  commission  ia  re- 
cited in  the  second  preCue  to  the  Digest  (Const 
Tarda,  §  9),  and  Ciatinns  is  one  of  the  ei^t  pro- 
tisaon  to  whom  the  constitutio  Ommem  (so  called 
from  iu  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  kgal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  0.] 

CRATJ'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  wwks 
in  the  PompeioD,  the  ball  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (tf.  Ni 
xsxv.  40.  ii  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  (Kpirnmt).  1.  A  Oieek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thnnrdides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  inif>aX«^Wmi  iw'  atlroi 
fumrfaytir  yiypa^.  (Oiooys.  Jad.  tU  JTkmcfd. 
16.)  The  expression  oif  Dionysina  leads  ns  to 
iappoae  that  tu  work  of  Ciatippns  was  not  only  a 
continnation  of  the  un6nished  history  of  Thucy- 
didea,  but  that  he  also  gare  an  account  ef  ereiy- 
thing  that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippua  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  ia  pointnl  out  by  Plutarch  {dt 
Glar.  AUm.  1)  to  bare  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
Comp.  Haicellin.  Fit.  nacyi.  §  33;  Plat,  VU. 
XOraLf.83i.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  pbiloeopher  of  Myttlene,  who 
was  a  contempoiaiy  of  Pompey  and  Ciceio.  The 
latter,  who  waa  connected  widi  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  bim, 
for  he  dedara*  him  to  be  the  most  distinsnished 
among  the  Peripatetica  that  be  had  known  (<fa  Q^. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  bis  sebooL  (Da  Dim.  i.  3.)  Cmtippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  ondeaToured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
bim  by  philoeophical  atgnmenta.  (PluL  7'onp. 
7S ;  compL  Aelian,  F.  H.  Tii.  21.)  Sereial  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marsellus  and  Cicero 
oiniael^  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicen  was  his  pnpil  at  Athens,  and 
»»  tenderiy  attached  to  him.  (Cic.  BmL  81,  orf 
J'am,  xu.  16,  wt  21,  A  ty  i.  I,  ji.  2, 7.)   Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  hare  nsited  AA  in  Us  ea» 
pany.  {Ad  Fam.  bL  i6.)  When  Caesar  wai st 
the  head  of  the  Roman  lepaUie,  Ciooo  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  fianchiae  for  Cntippiis,  sad 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiopagos  st 
Athens  to  innte  the  phiiosopber  to  rrmain  in  thst 
city  as  one  of  her  cbirf  ocnaments,  and  to  eoadaas 
hi*  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plat  Cfe  34.) 
After  the  murder  of  Ckesar,  Bmtas,  while  stsyiog 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Crstiiipai. 
(Pint  BnL  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  U^ 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  ksowMge 
and  talent  of  Cratippns,  w«  do  not  hear  that  W 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allnuons  we  hare  to  his  tenets,  rrfer  to  us 
opinions  on  dirinotion,  on  which  he  seems  to  hsfs 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cntippa  be- 
liered  in  dmms  and  supenalursl  inspitaiiiia 
(/ivor),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  si 
divination.  (/V  Daia.  i.  3,  32,  50,  70.  71,  a. 
48,  5-3 ;  TertnlL  d*  Aaim.  46.)  [L  &] 

CRATOR  (Kfirfrap),  a  {reedman  of  II.  Asre- 
lius  Vcfos,  wnte  a  history  of  Rome  6nn  its  faia- 
dation  to  ^e  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  aaass 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  wae  gina, 
(TheophiL  ad  Aalahfe.  iii.  extr.) 

CRATOS  (Kp^ot),  the  penonifiealioa  sf 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Ursnas  sod  0*. 
(Hcs.  jimg.  383 ;  AeachyL  From,  init;  ApsM. 
i.2.§4.)  [US.J 

CRATYLUS  (MnAor),  a  Oieek  philasophs, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  HepniMid 
the  doctrines  of  Heradeitna,  and  made  PIsts  a^ 
quainted  with  them.  (Ariatot  Mttafigi.  i.  (; 
AppuL  da  Dogmat.  Plat  p.  2,  ed.  Ebn.;  Olynpied. 
ra.  Flat.  p.  79.  «d.  riBcher.)  The  time  at  wkkk 
Plato  waa  instincted  by  Cratylas,  is  slated  by 
Diogenes  Lai^ina  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  sftcr  tW 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  sevenl  diaB» 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  be* 
acquainted  with  the  doetrinea  of  Heradeitas  st  sa 
eariier  period,  and  K.  F.  Uennann  has  poioied  ^ 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  PIsio  so- 
quired  his  knowledge  of  tlwt  philosophy.  Ose 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  naaeed  sfter  Ui 
master,  Ctatylns,  who  is  the  principal  speakeria  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  ivcsiwd 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  sf  nstan 
(f4m),  and  that  consequently  wonls  comspcod  M 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hcrmogcaet,  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Fists, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  notliig 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  sniuble  aants,  M 
that  word*  are  applied  to  ceftain  things  by  the  Bot 
mutual  consent  (S^irei)  of  men.  Some  critics  sn  if 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  PIsts  ia  lui 
dialogue  is  a  difierent  person  from  the  Cratyhs  «M 
tanght  Plato  the  doetrinea  of  Heraclritas,  bal  ike 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  fioj"'''? 
not  seem  to  be  satis&ctoiy.  (StaUbanoH  4t  O^ 
PUdomeo,  pL  IB,  Ac. ;  K.  F.  Henaaan,  Sjfdm  *r 
Plat.  PUUm.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  493,  ku;  Loiti, 
SpraekpUlm.  der  AUm,  i.  p.  29.  &C.)      (!'•  S-] 

CREMUTIUS  COROUS.    [Cohdot.] 

CREON  (KfMir).  1.  A  mytUcal  kiag  ef  fa- 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lyeaethus.  (Hygia.  Ak  35,  afh 
him  a  son  of  Menoecns,  and  thus  eeafauih  bia 
with  Creon  of  Thebea.)  Hu  daaghter.  Oh» 
married  Jason,  and  Medeia,  who  bond  boMl 
fbnaken,  took  vengmnce  by  sendini  Olaseo  * 
gaimeot  which  deatnyed  hat  hj  Sn  wlM  sks  ft 
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h  «a.  (ApoDod.  i.  9.  §28;  Schd.  ad  Eunp. 
Mtd.  20.)  According  to  Hyginiu  (<.  &)  Medeia'a 
praent  oonauted  of  a  crown,  and  Cieon  periihed 
witli  his  dwi((htcr,  who  ii  then  oiled  Creua. 
(CompL  DhmL.  it.  &4.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Menoeeiu,  and  king  of  Thtbat. 
KiMa  the  denth  of  Laiua,  Creon  gsTa  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipaa,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx  ;  but  after  Oedipui  had  laid  down  the 
goremment,  Creon  renuned  it.  Hi*  tyrannical 
eondoct  towiirda  the  Aigirei,  and  eepecially  to- 
varda  Antigone,  ia  well  known  from  die  Oedipni 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  aon, 
Haemon,  and  two  diuightera,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  &  $  8,  7.  $  1  i  P*<»-  ><•  10-  h  S) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodoraa.  (ii.  7.  $  8.)  [L  S.] 

CREON  (Kp«*v),  a  Greek  ihetorician  Df  un- 
certain date,  who  ia  mentioned  in  three  paaaagei 
of  Suidaa  (*.  rt>.  d^mn^vAii/Urai,  ciMpwi',  and 
^wrn^Auw)  aa  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(^ofHjuC),  of  which  the  firtt  book  ii  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  ia  known  about  him.       [L.  S  ] 

CREO'PH  Y  LUS  (Yifvi^iiKn).    1.  One  of  the 

earliest  epic  poeta  of  Oieeoe,  whom  tradition  placed 

ia  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 

friend  or  even  hia  son-in-law.    (Plat,  it  Rip,  x.  p. 

600,  b  ;    Callim.  M^gram.  6 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 

Ac. ;  Sext.  Empir.  odn.  MoA.  i.  2 ;   Enitath.  ad 

Horn.  lU  iL  730  ;   Soidaa,  «.  e.)      Cieophyln*  is 

Siiid  to  hare  leceired  Homer  into  his  house,  and 

to  have  been  »  native  of  Chios,  thoogh  other  ac- 

counta  describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samoa  or  los. 

The  epic  poem  O^xa^'a  or  OixoAiai  iKmaa,  which 

is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 

to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 

dowry   with    hia  wife.    (Produs,  ap.  Hepluuit.  p. 

466,  ed.  Oaiafbid;    Schol.  ad  Plat.  p.  4-21,  ed. 

Bekker;  Suidaa,  ik  e.)    Tradition  thus  seems  to 

Sint  to  Creophyln*  a*  one  of  the  most  ancient 
omeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with   the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poema ;    for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poema,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycnigus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  ia  said  to  have  received  them.    (Plut. 
-£)«.  4 ;    Heracleid.  Pont.  PolU.  Fngm.  2 ;    Jam- 
Mich.  Fit.  Pylkag.  ii  9 ;  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  639.)     His 
poem  OixaXla  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Eurytns, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.     This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Arom.  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  poa- 
*ew  only  a  few  statementa  derived  Cram  it.  (Phot. 
i^.  pi  177,  ed.  Person ;   Tiets.  C3tiL  ziii.  659 ; 
Cnmer,  .,4iMnf.  ii.  p.  327 ;    SchoL  ad  Sopk.  Track. 
266  ■,  Bekker,  Aatod.  p.  728.)      Panaanias  (iv.  2 
S  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpaxKtla  by  Cieophylus, 
t>ut  this  seems  to  be  only  a  diSerent  name  for  the 
OixoAla.    (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Mtd.  276.) 
The  Heiaeleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonins 
Rllodiiis(l  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
vise  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
■Ihide  to  the  Oi'xoAia  of  Creophyluv     (Welckei, 
Oa-  Epoch.  Cyolui,  p.  219,  &c;    WUllner,  Dt 
Cfd.  Epic  p.  £2,  &c  ;    K.  W.  Mailer.  JM  C>d. 
tftuec  Epic  p.  62,  Sk.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesns  (Spoi 
^^wtstr),  to  which  Athanaana  (viil  p.  361) 
««fcfl.  [LS.] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eqna*' 
tiian  family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  member*,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judge*  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (m  Ferr.  LID),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  trUMuMt  militariM  den^ao/acs,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a,  c  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  ^  CVi^wrniu  Sf.  F,  Roau,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venua  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  thia 
person  had  some  ootmexion  with  Corinth,  peihap* 
after  its  lestoiation  by  J,  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Have^ 
camp,  in  MorM.  Tketaar.  Aaniiim.  p.  \i6,  Ik.) 
In  Uie  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Qallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  waa  to  be 
destroyed.     (Tac.  Am.  xiv.  6.)  [L.  &] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (Kpeir^ 
ppof  KaAe-avpi'iai^r),  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  it 
mentioned  by  Lucian  {Quorn.  Hitl.  coiuerib,  1 5) 
a*  the  anthor  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthiana,  but  nothing  further  ia 
known  about  him.  [L.  8.] 

CRES  (K^t),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  firom  whom  the  island  of  Crete  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  it*  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
•.e.  Kfninij  Pans.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Etaocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [US.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megnlopoli^  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rmu  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  afWr  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
fiunous.  By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Grate,  p.  157,  &c) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  "  wholly  enskved 
to  the  love  of  money."  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  chwges  were  lefited  by  Justin,  who  tell* 
nt,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain ;  for,  although  he  i* 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  "  he  who  advised 
othen  to  despise  deoAi,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  platted  death  for  Justin 
aa  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  hi*  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog,  ii. ; 
Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  16;  Neander,  KirckauaA.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [O.  E.L.a] 

CRESCO'NIUS.    [CoHirFUS.] 

CRE'SILAS  (KfMfffAoi),  on  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidiai  and  Polydetu*.  Pliny 
IH.  N.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  M 
five  mo*t  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polydetua,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amason  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tion* Cresilaa  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  a*  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  haa 
been  changed  by  modem  editon  into  Gaitai  or 
CtaUaui;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (S 15)  an  artist, 
"Desilaus,"  whsae  wounded  Aiaaioa  waa  a  cela- 
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iintad  itatiie,  baa  alio  had  lua  nama  dianged  into 
Ctcaibuu,  and  eonaaqnently  the  bcmtiful  atmtnetef  a 
woonded  Amaaon  in  the  Q^utol  and  the  Loutic  are 
conadered  ai  an  imitatioa  of  the  wock  at  Epheana. 
Now  thii  ia  qnite  a*  onCMinded  •  mppontion  at 
the  on*  alnady  rejected  by  Winekehnann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Cwntol  waa  eonriderad 
to  lepreaent  another  cdebnted  ttatoe  of  Cteiilana, 
who  wrought  "  vnlneiatnm  deBdentem,  in  quo 
pouit  inteliigi,  qnautam  mtet  ammae ;"  and  it  ia 
the  more  improbable,  becauaa  Pliny  ennmeratea  the 
aculpton  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  O  by  Deaihiaik  Bat  then  are  no  good  rea- 
•ona  for  the  inaertion  of  the  name  of  Cteailaoa. 
At  aame  of  the  lata  excaTationa  at  Athena,  there 
waa  diaeoTered  in  the  wall  of  a  ciateni,  befbra  the 
weaten  ftentaide  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inacription,  which  ia  doubtleaa  the  identical  faaa» 
Dent  of  the  expiring  warrior: — 
HEPMOATKOa 
AIEITPE*On 
AIIAPXEH. 
KPB3IAAa 
EnOESEN. 
By  tbn  wa  kan,  that  tha  riTal  of  Phidiaa  waa 
ealM  Creaiks,  aa  two  mannacripta  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  atatoe  praiaed  by  Phny  ia  the 
aame  as  that  which  PauaaniaB  (I  23.  S  2)  deaciibea 
at  gnat  length.  It  waa  an  excellent  work  of 
bnnie,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propyhua,  and  dedicated  by  Uermolycua  to  the 
nemoty  of  hia  father,  Diitiephea,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  &  c  tlS,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thraeiana,  near  Mycaleaaoa  in  Boeotia.  (Thoc 
TiL  29,  SO.)  Beaidsa  tbeae  two  celebrated  woika, 
Creaiha  executed  a  statue  of  Peridea  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhapa,  tha  bast  in  the  Var 
tican  ia  a  copy.  (Rosa,  KunMatt,  1840,  No. 
Vi  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIUS  (Kpifmst),  a  aniname  of  Dionyaoa 
at  Argoa,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Paua.  u  23.  g  7.)  [U  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (K^nnr^mif),  a  Heracleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachua,  and  one  of  the  conqnenm 
of  Pcloponneaua,  who  obtained  Measenia  for  hit 
ahare.  But  during  an  inaonection  of  the  Heaae- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  hii  aont  were  slain. 
A  third  aon,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother. 
Metope,  to  arenge  his  fitther.  (ApoUod.  ii.  8.  f  4, 
ftc  ;  Pans,  it  18.  $  6,  ir.  3.  ^  3,  SI.  §  9,  riii.  fi. 
^  4;  comp.  Axpttdsl)  [L.  8>] 

CRETE  (kH")))  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  othen,  she  waa  the 
mother  of  Paaiphae  by  Helica.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  ir.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
peraonagea  irf  thia  name.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1  S  ^ ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (Kfifrnis),  a  ton  of 
Minos  by  Paaiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Qetew 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  en  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  hii  own  son,  Althe- 
menes.  (Apollod.  ii  1.  g  2,  iii.  1.  §  2;  Diod.  ir. 
69;  Pans.  viii.  53.  §  2;  ALTHntaifU.)    [L.  S.] 

CRETHEUS  (Kpi)0«^),  a  son  of  Aeohia  and 
Enaiete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmonens,  by  whom  he  became  the  fitther  of 
Aeson,  Pheics,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
caUed  the  founder  of  the  town  of  lelena.  (Horn. 
M.  XL  236, 258 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1 ;  compi,  Pans, 
viii.  2f,  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
CiMbsns  was  married   to  Demodios  or  Biodice, 
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who  loTcd  Phrixaa,  and  as  her  love  waa  rqictal 
by  the  latter,  she  calamnioady  accused  Mb  ts 
Cretheua  of  haring  been  gnilty  of  napn|Mr  «•■ 
diKL(Hygin.Pbcl.^«Cii.20;  PmtiXtn.)  [L&] 

CRETHON  (Kfii(0w).  a  aon  of  Diacics  aad  W- 
ther  of  Otsilochna  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Atntnt 
In  the  Trojan  war.  (Ham.  IL  t.  542 ;'  Pisii  ii. 
30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRS'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecihnt  Me- 
tellns,  consul,  B.  c.  69,  and  of  leraal  of  the  ]l«- 
telU.     [MsTKLLUa] 

CRETICUS  SILA'NUS.     [SiLAUca] 

CREU'SA  {KptoKm).  1.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Oe.  She  waa  a  Naid,  and  hii'awf  tj 
Peneiua  the  mother  of  Uypaena,  king  of  the  liai- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pglk.  ix.  30;  Oiad.  ir. 
69.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Enchtheiu  and  Poxithea, 
was  married  to  Xuthua,  by  whom  ahe  beane  tkg 
mother  of  Achaena  and  Ion.  (ApoQod.  i.  7.  ( t, 
ia  15.  §  1 ;  Pans.  tiL  1. 1  I.)  She  ia  aba  aid 
to  have  been  beloVed  by  Apollo  (Paua.  L  28.  §4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  aon  by  ApoUo,  m  in  thi 
" Ion"  of  Euripides. 

8.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  aad  Ik 
wifo  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  rf 
Aacaniua  and  Inlna.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  }  &)  C*' 
non  (tfamt.  ^l)  caUa  her  the  Dnther  of  Ama 
by  ApoUo.  When  Aeneias  fled  &taa  Tray,  Ae 
foUowed  him ;  but  ahe  was  nnaUe  to  diacenr  bii 
traeea,  and  disappeared.  Aeneiaa  then  tetuntd  la 
aeek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  aa  a  ikade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fat^  aad 
informed  him  that  ahe  waa  kept  back  by  the  gnat 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  Ub  de- 
part alone.  (Viig.  Am.  a.  735,  738:,  752, 76$, 
775,  &&)  In  the  Leache  of  Delphi  she  was  rcpie- 
aented  by  Polygnotns  among  the  oqttiTS  Tinjia 
women.  (Pans.  x.  26.  g  1.)  A  fourth  penoaap 
of  thia  name  ia  mentioned  t^  Hyginus.  (AL  23; 
comp.  Criion,  No.  I.)  [L.  &] 

CRTNA'OORAS  {Kftntyifas),  a  Oieek  qs- 
grommatie  poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigian 
in  the  Oreek  Anthology,  waa  a  natire  of  MjtilaM, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  dty  he  ia  an- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  who  apeaks  of  him  aa  a  eontaa- 
poroiy.  (xiii.  p.  617,  m5  fi».}  There  ore  leiend 
aUasiona  in  hia  epigianu,  which  refer  to  the  icija 
of  Auguttna,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jaesbi 
bdioTea  him  to  have  Soutiahed  from  >.  c.  SI  <• 
A.  n.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  hia  ep^naa 
that  he  tired  at  Rome  (Bp.  24),  and  that  he  wai 
richer  in  poemt  than  in  woridly  gooda.  (Bp.  U) 
He  mentiona  a  younger  brother  of  hia,  Encleides. 
(Bp.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  bttepi- 
gioms  Reiake  inferred,  that  they  must  hare  ben 
written  by  a  mora  ancient  poet  of  the  aame  aanei 
but  thia  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobau  Crinagnai 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  waa  in- 
cluded in  the  Anthology  of  PbUip  of  Theatdonia. 
(Jacobs,  Anik.  Graee.  pp.  876—878;  Fskric 
BiU.  Oraec.  it.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.) 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Harsei1]es  who  pnc- 
tited  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  n.  54--^ 
and  intrednoed  astnlogy  into  his  medical  podice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fcrtone,  and  ia  aaid  by  Fliaj 
(H.  ff.  xxix.  5)  to  have  lefi  at  Ua  death  to  A 
natire  city  the  immense  aum  of  ten  miSioa  te» 
teroea  (eni«in  H.  S.)  or  about  78,125<.,  after  ksr- 
ing  qient  neariy  the  ame  (om  dating  his  Efc  ia 
buiMiag  the  waUa  of  the  city.  [W.  A.O.] 
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i  {Kpbnwat)  ii  the  nsma  which, 
ion  of  Diodonu .  (zt.  47),  it  ha* 

0  ■obatitate  for  Anippai  in  Xen. 

Me  wa«  nnt  by  Dionysiiu  I. 
JoRyrs  to  the  eid  of  the  Spartan* 
n  of  ten  ehipa,  B.  c  S73;  but 
ndence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
»  the  hand*  of  Iphicnte*.  The 
me  of  extorting  Gram  him  a  huge 
thiestened  to  *ell  him  for  a  elare, 
ew  himadf  in  deipair.  (Xen.  UelL 
kc;  eomp^  Schneid.  ad  loe. ;  We*- 
<.&;  Diod.xTL&7.)  [E.E.] 
imiy,  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  ii 
nl  times  by  Diogene*  Laertiai 
I,  and  aeem*  to  hare  founded  an 

001  within  tha  boondariei  of  the 
tern  the  authority  of  hi*  follower* 

is  iwnMitiiw  quoted.  He  wrote 
oAcicTun)  Wxi^  from  which  Dio- 
{■m.  71)  qootaa  an  ojanion.  He 
>  by  Arrian.  (Dm.  BpkL  iii.  2.) 
tt  a  Criaia  who  wa*  a  print  of 

be  the  aame  aa  the  one  mentioued 
!  JOdm.  IL  I  896).  [U  &] 

[Acssraa.] 
:flrmt),  aa  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 

Leootin*  and  Megalea*  in  their 
k  pait  in  the  tumult  at  Iiimnaea  in 
irbieh  they  awaileil  Aratus  and 
ife,  irritated  aa  they  wets  by  the 
igB  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  >.  c.  218. 
Crinon  and  Megalea*  were  thrown 
Jiey  *honld  find  *e<nrity  for  a  fine 
t*.  The  fine  wa*  confirmed,  on 
lie  king**  council,  and  Crinon  wa* 
m,  whua  Leontin*  became  eecnrity 
[PolykT.  Ifi,  16.)  [E.E.] 

(Kpinfu')-  1-  The  fifth  in  dee- 
ihqtina,  the  ion  of  Dardanui,  and 
leomyttade*  I.,  who  probably  lired 
I  and  tenth  eentnrie*  B.  c  (Jo. 
ii.  Hal.  IM,  in  Fabric  BiN.  Cfraee. 
ed.  Tel.) 

of  the  ftmily  of  the  Aadepiadaes 
rata*  II.,  and  the  fitther  of  Cleo- 
irho  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
ariea  b.  g.  (Id.  Md.)  He  ii  called 
>"  (Paetna,  Sput.  ad  Aria*.,  in 
,  vol.  iiL  p.  770),  but  the  country 
eigned  i*  not  mentioned.  By  *ome 
lid  to  have  been  the  fiither,  not  of 
U  but  of  Theodom*  II.  [W.  A.O.] 
.,  daughter  of  Bruttiu*  Prseaen* 
was  married  to  Commodu*  (a.  d, 
ng  prored  nnfitithful  to  her  huiDand, 
few  yean  after  hi*  acceasion  to  the 
>d  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
Qua.  IxxL  as,  IxxiL  i  ;  Capitolin. 

Lamprid.  Qmmod.  A.)     [W.  R.] 
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LLA,CA'LVIA,a  Roman  lady  of 
me  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  par- 


tooh  largely  in  the  genenl  coimption  among  fa- 
moles  of  that  period.  She  liTed  with  Naio  and 
bis  eunuch  Pom*,  and  wa*  entnuted  with  tha  an- 
perintendence  of  the  latter'*  wardrobe.  Sha  ii  aaid 
to  have  been  given  to  ttealing  and  to  have  aeereted 
all  on  which  *he  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inte> 
course  vrith  Nero  wa*  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitu* 
call*  her  the  instructor  of  Nera  in  volnptnoune**. 
In  A.  D.  68,  afaortly  after  the  death  of  Neio,  ihe 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Macer  to  take  up 
aim*  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thn*  intended  to  canse  a  fiunine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  frtnn  Abiau  Clo- 
diu*  Macer  wa*  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Oalbo,  and  the  genenl  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  bI*o  *hou]d  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  ahe  eacaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrignes  snd  a  cunning  nae  of  circnm- 
*tanee*.  AfWrward*  >he  ro*e  very  high  in  pubiis 
favour  through  her  mairiage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  conml ;  she  was  spared  by  Oalha,  Otho,  and 
Vitelliiia,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  dream- 
stance  of  her  having  no  children,  pnicared  her 
great  influence  at  tM  timew  (Tadt.  Hut.  i  73; 
Dion.  Caaa.  Ixiii.  12.)  [U  &] 

CRISPI'NUa  1.  A  prnon  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sut  i.  1.  120),  wa*,  according  to  the  etate- 
ment  of  the  icholiast*  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philoeoi^ier,  who  was  sumamed  Aietalogas, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  8t«acs.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Oreek  rhetorician,  coneeming  whom 
nothing  is  known,  hut  a  lentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kord  Aianwfov,  is  preserved  in  SUh 
boeos.   (Ftor.  xlrii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampaaeus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenias 
of  Lompssens,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  biabop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  tint  Life  ia  printed  in  the  ooUeetiona  of 
the  fivea  of  the  Saints  by  Sunns  and  Bollandua 
under  the  7th  of  Febniaiy.  A  MS.  containingthe 
Oreek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.    (Fabric.  BM.  Or.  xL  p.  597.)   [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPl'NUS  wa*  qnaeitor  about  B.  c.  69, 
but  i«  otherwise  unknown.  (Ck.  pro  fixUeia,  hei 
Nubakr.l.)  [US.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  U  BRUTTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fonrteen  years  after- 
wards (a,  d.  238)  penoaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
wait*  agunst  the  aavage  Mazimin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacfca  upon  the  city  baiSed 
led  to  thoae  exceaaea  which  caused  his  ssaaasina- 
tion.  [MAxmiNua.]  (Capitolin.  ilfox.  duo,  c. 
21 ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPl'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Caspio,  p.  £35,  b.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Cri.pinn*  oo- 
em*  a*  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  ibo  Qoinctia  gens.  [Capitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctiii* 
Cri*pinu*,  who  was  pmetor  in  B.  a  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  &  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  rictoiies 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctiua  Pennua  Capi- 
tolimu  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.8.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudiua  and  Nero. 
I  He  was  praefectua  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
I  employed  him  in  arreating  and  dragging  to  R(mia 
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Valerini  AiiaUcu.  For  thii  KiTiea  be  WM  i»- 
warded  by  >  buse  mm  of  money  and  the  iniiignia 
•f  the  qoaeitoruip.  In  a.  d.  5*2  he  wa*  remoTed 
from  hia  office  at  the  mitigation  of  Anippina,  who 
belierad  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mee- 
•alina.  Crispinui  was  married  to  the  notoiiooi 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  ton  by  him,  bearing 
the  tame  name  aa  hi>  father.  She  afierwardi  be- 
came the  miatzcM  of  Nero,  and  the  drcamatanoe, 
that  the  bad  once  been  the  wife  of  Critpinna,  wat 
a  infSdent  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  lend  Criapiniu 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  hia  being  an  accomplice  in  a  oonapiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Ciiipinoa  receired  the  aenteuce  of 
death,  he  pat  an  end  to  hia  own  life.  (Tadt.  Amn. 
xi.  ),  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xr.  71,  x*i  17;  Senec. 
Oetania,  728  &C.;  PloL  Gaiba,  19.)  Hia  ion, 
Ru&oa  Criapinna,  woa  likewiae  pot  to  death  by 
Nero.     (Suet.  Ntn,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  a  penon  mentioned  three  time*  by 
Cicen  as  coheir  of  Mustela,  (Ad  Att.  xii.  5, 
ziiL  8,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brotW  of  Clandins  Gothieos  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  hnaband  Eutropina 
was  the  mother  of  Conatantiaa  Chloroa.  Thus 
Criapus  was  the  great-graadfiither  of  Constantinus 
Magnna.  [W.  B.] 

CRISPUS,  FLATIUS  JU'LIUS,  ddeat  of 
the  aona  of  Constantinus  Magnns  and  Minervina, 
derived  hia  name  withoat  doubt  from  hia  great- 
great-giandfather  [Caispus],  the  brother  of  Chu- 
dins  Oothicus.  Haring  been  educated,  aa  we  are 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  nnder  Lactantina,  he  was 
nominated  Caeaar  on  the  1st  of  Mareh,  A.  A.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  inveated  with  the  eon- 
anlahip  the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  hia  military  career,  he  diatinguiahed  hinieelf 
in  a  campaign  againat  the  Franka,  and  aoon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naral  tIo- 
toiy  in  the  Helleapont,  a.  o.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  theae  exploita  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  hia  atep-mother  Fauata,  at  whoae  in- 
atigation  he  waa  put  to  death  by  hia  bther  in 
the  year  A.  D.  326.  [CoNSTANTiNua,  p.  835.] 
(Enaeb.  Chnn.  ad  ana.  817 ;  Soiomen. HiiL EceL 
i.  5 ;  Eckhel,  toI.  nii  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coina,  especially  in  mall 
bfaas,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Oncsor  and 
Priacept  Jmxntaiii  annexed ;  on  the  nTerae  of  one 
we  read  the  worda  Alanumnia  Dmeta,  which  may 
refer  to  hia  aucceas  in  the  Weat,  but  the  legenda 
for  the  moat  part  commemorate  the  exploita  of  hia 
bther  rather  than  hia  own  achicTeiBents,  [W.  R.J 


com  or  euMm. 

CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimios 
Sevems  during  the  Parthian  war  {a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardship*  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasqiODade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  from  the  speech  cf  Dmnces  {Ant.  xi  372), 
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**  Scilicet,  at  Tumo  contingat  icgia  eoajax, 

Nos,  animae  Tiles,  inhnmata  infctaqae  lllI^ 

Stemamnr  omipis  .  .  .  . ' 
a  &ct  of  no  great  importance  in  hmX,  eoqH  b 
so  fitf  as  it  eoxTobante*  the  accounts  of  Sf^i, 
regarding  the  TindietiTe  emdty  of  Serans  ia  sD 
matters  aflfecting  hia  personal  <Ugaity.  (Dion  Ciik 
IxxT.  10;  conpL  Spartian.  &iar.  14.)   [W.B.] 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS.  aemd  aa  trihme  it 
Caesar's  army  during  the  African  war.  (Biitiaik 
BelL  Afr.  77.)  He  is  profanUy  the  sane  as  tki 
Q.  Mareius  Criapus,  who  is  frequeatly  irntimid 
I^  Cicero  as  a  braTs  and  experienced  aaUicr.  Is 
B.  c.  43,  be  was  in  ffithynia  a*  pcMoooI,  aa4 
when  L.  Marcus  solicited  his  aasiataiiff  agiia* 
Baaana,  Criapus  came  with  his  three  kgim  ta 
Syria.  When  C  Caadoa  eaaae  to  the  East,  M 
Ciispos  and  L.  Mnrcaa  snrrendend  their  kgiiar 
to  him.  (Cie.  «  Pmm.  2S,  PhL  xi.  13,  W  AaL 
xii.  11,  12,  mi  BnL  ii.  5 ;  Dion.  Caa.  xhiL  27 ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77,  ir.  58  ftc.)  (U  8.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIB'NUS,  the  kaataal  4 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  aiep-fatkr  W 
the  Empenr  Nen.  He  waa  a  man  d  piai 
wealth  and  diatinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  kc  na 
raiaed  to  the  canaolahip.  He  ia  pnind  tak 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (QmaaL  NaL  ir.  PmC, 
dt  Bemtf.  i.  15),  and  br  Seneca  the  thctsnaa 
{Otalrm.  iL  13)  aa  one  of  the  fint  tiatn  4 
the  time,  espeaally  for  his  acntaoeaa  and  hW 
tilty.  Quintilian  too  (ri.  1.  $  50,  3.  f  74,  x.  I. 
$  24)  spcaka  of  him  with  high  eatecm  sod  ^aila 
paaaagfa  from  his  ontions.  [L  &] 

CRISPUii.  VI'BIUS,  a  Ronan  oiator  of  pi^ 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  natire  d  V» 
colli  and  a  contemporary  of  QnintiliaB.  Hii 
speeches  were  moat  remarkable  for  their  plai^ 
and  elegant  atyle ;  they  were  of  the  jadidal  kiid, 
and  Qnintilias  pbce*  thoce  which  be  had  de- 
Urered  in  eiril  caaea  abore  thoae  spoken  ca  MM 
or  public  affiun,  Vibina  Crispas  is  slas  wa- 
tioned  among  the  delatoiea  of  hia  tiai^  SasK 
fragments  of  hi*  orations  am  ia»siji  leH  ia  (^ia- 
tilian.  (Tacit.  Hitl.  ii.  10,  it.  23,  41,  JaaaL 
xir.  28,  <U  Oral.  8 ;  QumtiL  t.  IS.  M*i  ™i-  ^ 
{§  15,  17,  X.  1. 1  119,  xiL  10.  {  11 :  Di«  Cm. 
lxT.2.)  tUS.] 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (Mm).  *  «>  ' 
Phocns  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  *koa  k 
became  the  bther  of  Strophiua.  He  ia  csSed  tkt 
founder  of  Criasa  or  Cirrha.  (Pans.  L  39.  {4; 
SchoL  oil  Eur^  Oreat  33.)  (I>  &] 

CRITIAS  (KfMiat).  1.  Sob  *r  D>»J*|i* 
contemporary  and  relatioo  of  Soiaa'l.  He  !■<•* 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  yean.  His  ^""'^ 
ant  Critiaa,  the  aon  of  Callaaaduna,  is  iatiadaad 
in  the  "  Timaeo*'*  of  Plata  (pp.  20—35).  ••  "- 
peating  bom  the  old  man's  account  the  Ult  di» 
once  mighty  Alhuitia,  profeaaing  to  ham  bn*  da- 
rived  by  Solon  bom  the  priesta  rf  Egyf-  (C*"'^ 
Plat  Oarm.  pp.  155,  157,  ad  6n.) 

2.  Son  of  CaUaeadirua,  and  gnadsiai  d  U< 
aboTo.  He  was  one  of  the  papils  dScadttM 
whoae  instructions  he  profited  bat  littk  ia  a  mmd 
point  of  new,  and,  together  with  Afcilisdfs,^* 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  chaiga  •^'"^^'^ 
ipher  of  corrupting  the  yaatL  Xcnofhoo  mpr 
lat  he  soogfat  the  comiiaaT  af  Seoalea,  >•>  <"■ 


that  he  soogfat 


any  desire  of  nol  impawnmcDt,  hat  bemaaa  ■» 
wished,  for  poUtial  pnpeaes,  to  pia  skill  ia  (^ 
fbiuidiag  aa  adTmaij.    W*  faari,  hamnt,  am 
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A*  aaie  mlliority,  that  he  lired  a  temperate  Bfo 
u  loDK  as  his  eonnezion  with  hit  great  nuuter 
luted.  (Xen.  Mm.  i.  2.  $$  12—18,  39.)  Fiom 
a  fragment  of  Ctitia*  hinielf  (e^  Pbil.  Ale.  S3) 
it  appcan  that  ha  wai  nainW  iBitramental  in  pro- 
nirins  the  recall  of  Alcibiadea  from  beniahment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generala  who 
had  been  Tietotiou  at  Aiginiuee,  b.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  in  Theiaaly  fomenting  a  Kdition  of  the  Pe- 
DMtaa  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
■p  democracy  in  conjanetion  with  one  Prometheus, 
whidi  has  been  supposed  hj  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jaaon  of  Phene.  According  to  Xenophon,  ha 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  thia  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
ranoonoa  in  his  tymnny.  (Xen.  Mewt.  i  3.  $ 
24,  HtO.  n.a.ii  U,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loe.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
diieal  party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probaUr  not  a  poblie  and  legal 
office,  bnt  one  iDstituted  among  themseWes  by  the 
aligaidu  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e.  Brat,  p.  124 ;  Thirlwall'k  Grtee,  toL  it. 
p.  160;  Ueimann,  PotiL  Amf.  $  168.)  He  was 
osK  of  the  3U  tyrants  established  in  b  c  404,  was 
eoDspicnons  above  all  his  coUeagnes  for  tapaeity 
and  craelty,  sparing  not  even  Soentes  himself^  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  ofThetamenes 
when  ha  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
rogn  of  tetrar.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ifnnyehia  in  the  aame  year,  £ghtin)(  against 
Thiaaybohis  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  HM.  ii.  3.  |8 
2, 15—56,  4.  ii  1—19,  Mm.  L  2.  H  12—38; 
Died.  zir.  4;  PlaL  Apcl,  p.  32,  e;  Cie.  l^ue. 
(^m—L  i.  40.) 

Cieera  tells  ns  (D»  Orat  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critiaa  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
aui  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  wUdl  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  neater  copiousness  of  ityla  A  woric  of  his 
en  pontics  is  also  frequently  leferred  to  by  several 
writetm  (Athen.  zL  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  A  z.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alez.  Stroim.  vi  2;  compi  Pht.  TVm.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  >a  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  PeirithoUs  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  pbys  of  Euripides ;  a  tiagady  named  **  Ata- 
hnta"  ia  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28;  h,  z.  PL  432,  e,  zL  p.496,  b;  Fabric  BiL 
Oraee.  ii.  pp.  252,  254, 294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose k  priori  frooi  his  chaiiieter,  he  was  bat  a 
dabhier  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  cireum- 
stanca  which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protag.  p.  836),  inso- 
mncb  tint  it  was  said  of  him  {SeboL ad  PlaL  Tim. 
f.  20),  that  he  was  Bistnif  itir  tr  ^iXoai^a, 
fiXiaopn  34  i*  HafroM,  "  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lord^"  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1S27.  [E.  E.] 

CRITIAS,  «  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
adiool,  the  description  of  which  by  Lncian  {Rhetor. 
PrutoepL  t.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  <rfAegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  eonmoii  reading  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  zzxiv.  1 9, 
in.),  **  Critias  Nestocles,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  cometion  of  H.  Junius,  "  Nesiotes,**  i* 
bome  oat  by  the  Bambeig  nmnuscript,  Critias  was 
esosideicd  Dy  Miillar  {Aagia.  pi  102)   to  have 
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been  a  citixen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pansanias  (vi.  S. 
§  -2)  calls  him  'Attikoi,  Thiersch  {Epodk.  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  MUller  (  Wien.  Jahri.  zxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  clemchia.  AU  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  AeropoUs,  one  of  which  belong  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  pnxe  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pautanias  (L  23.  ill),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 
EnxevTros  dWSifnf. . . 
Kptriot  Kol  Niie'Mvnft  iwtttiiriniy. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
waa  Critias,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Plinyls  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  fiur  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critics.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  worits  were,  the  statues  of  Haimodius  and 
Aiistogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
a.  c.  477.  (Mann.  Oxon.  EpodL  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
bte  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rivaL 
(Plin.I.&) 

(Locian,  Pkibmph.  18;  Pans,  i  6.  $  3  ;  Rosa, 
KtuatUaU,  1840,  No.  11.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KpiTiMavAoi),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instmctions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  {ap. 
Alien,  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Caaanb.  ad  he.),  by 
whom  he  »  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living:  (Comp.  Plat. 
Piaed.  p.  £7 ;  Xen.  Mem.  l  3.  $  8,  ii.  6 ;  Athen. 
v.  p.  188,  d ;  I)iog.  Lorrt.  ii.  121.)         [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (K/>iTMauXoi),  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  icpn»- 
sentative  of  Cersobleptes  in  B.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  ckumed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thraeian 
king  aa  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  efiect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  AeBcfainea  asaerts,  on  the 
port  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  trenty  waa 
actually  ratified  before  the  bcnrd  of  generala,  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  it.  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  as- 
coont,  Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  d»  Fait.  Leg.  p.  39, 
Ep.  PUl.  ad  Alk.  p.  ItiO ;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
395 ;  Thiriwnll's  Onm,  vol.  v.  p.  3A6.)      [  E.  £.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kpir^SouAor),  a  Oieek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  fiimi  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  &  c  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  proventrd 
his  mce  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintna  Cnrtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Malliana,  a.  <x  326. 
[ClUTODBMUa.]  tW.A.O.] 

CRITUDE'MUS  (K(HTMi»«at),  a  Greek  siir> 
geon  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  iabmd  of  Cos,  who  i*  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  whs 
extracted   the   weapon   from    the  wound  whidt 
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Alexander  the  Orest  reoeired  in  Manning  tJia 
principal  fortreu  of  the  Malliane,  B.  a  326. 
(.CBiroBULUS.]  [W.  A.  O.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KpiT^Aoot),  the  Peripntetic 
Vkiloeopher,  me  m  natire  of  Phaulii,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  itudied  philoeophy  at  Athena 
under  Ariglon  of  Ceoa,  whom  he  succeeded  aa  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  ichaol.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critolaija  enjoyed  at  Athena,  aa  a  phi- 
loaopher,  an  orator,  and  a  stateaman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  lend  him  to  Rome  in  &  c.  155,  to- 
gether with  Cameadei  the  Academic  and  Uiogenet 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remiaaion  of  the  fine  of  500 
talenta  which  the  Romana  had  impoaed  upon 
Athens  for  the  deatruction  of  Oropua.  They  were 
•ucceaaful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embaasy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  tha  moat  iUua- 
trioua  men  in  the  atate,  such  as  Scipio  Afrieanns, 
Laelina,  Fnriua,  and  othera,  came  to  listen  to  their 
diaeonnea.  The  nbrelty  of  their  doctrines  aeemed 
to  the  Romana  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  each  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citixena, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  aa  quickly  aa  possible.  (Plat.  OaL 
M(g.  22  i  OelL  Tii.  14  ;  Macrob.  So/am.  i.  5 ;  Cic. 
de  Oral.  ii.  37,  38.)  VVe  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolatls.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crasaus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  B.  c. 
111.     (Lucian,Af<icniA.20-,  Cic<iaOni4.L  11.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  aa  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(rpiA().  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §  23,  17.  g  15  ;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  Maliem.  ii.  12,  p.  291;  Cie.  dt  fU. 
T.  i.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seema  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philoaophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristode's  system  (comp.  Cic.  Tutc  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Scram.  iL  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  irom  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Aritlo- 
Ulia,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric  BM.  Grate  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Ctitolaaa  is  menUoned  by  Plutarch  {ParaU. 
mm.  ee.  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  tou^fwa;  and  Oellina 
(xL  8)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  aa  the 
Peripatetic  pbiloai^her,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicnm  Magnum  {i.v.  ^  f  8s).  (Camp.  Vosv 
dt  Hid.  GroK.  p.  423,  ed.  Westermann.)    [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (V^risaot),  an  Adiaan,  who 
socceeded  Diaeus,  in  B.  G.  147,  aa  atiategna  of 
the  Achaeana,  and  was  aa  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  aa  he  entered 
npon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambaasadon  and  breaking  off  all  negotiatioiis  with 
thara.  After  their  departan  for  Itidy,  he  had 
nooona  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  ha  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  mptun  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  Daring  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  tha  Rtniana,  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towiu  of  Greece,  and 
laaortad  to  the  moat  iniquitoua  means  to  obtain 
thair  fiivoar.     Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  ixom 
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tha  magiatiBtes  of  several  towns  to  lake  can  ikat 
no  debtor  shonld  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
be&ra  the  war  with  Rcane  should  be  ln«g)>t  Is  s 
cloee.  By  theae  and  similar  means  he  aoi  the 
enthusiastic  admiraUon  of  the  mnltitade,  sad  abet 
this  was  accomplished,  he  sammooed  sa  sacntlj 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  ns 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  ahich 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  ristaos  tti 
tumultuous  maimer.  Fonr  noble  Raaaaas,  sts 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  nn 
driven  from  the  place  of  assrmbly  and  trsaled  aitk 
the  giuesest  insnltSL  It  was  in  vain  dat  ihs  b» 
derate  men  among  the  Achaeans  endenagicd  H 
bring  CriloUiis  and  hia  partiaaas  to  Ihcir  aaMa 
Critolaiia  surtonnded  himself  with  a  body-gaid, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  arhe  tf- 
posed  his  phna,  and  further  depicted  thim  Is  lb 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  oomtry.  The  ■ads- 
rale  and  weU-meaning  persona  were  thas  iaiini' 
dated,  and  withdrew.  War  was  Ihena^  de- 
clared against  Laoedaemon,  which  was  aafar  it 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  Is  gel  rid 
of  all  reatraints,  he  eatiied  a  secosid  decne,  ahirk 
ooafemd  dictatorial  power  npon  the  sbalegi.  TW 
Rcsnana,  or  rather  Q.  Caeciliua  MeteDns,  Iks  foe- 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  fahsBsa 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  williogaess  Is  im» 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  theai-  Ika 
oomdiict  waa  explained  by  UitoUs  as  a  i 
quence  of  weakneaa  on  tha  part  rf  the  T 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dan  to  venture  apca  a  nr 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  b>- 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  ins|«i  d 
forming  alliances  with  powerfid  princes  sad  laata 
But  this  hope  was  almoat  ooopletely  diMfpeiattd, 
and  the  Achaeans  mahed  into  a  war  aiik  ita 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  cncy  seaaUe 
peraon  most  have  aeen  that  deatractiBe  aaattd 
them.  In  the  spring  of  B.  a  146,  Critoisis  Bank- 
ed with  a  considenble  army  of  AehaaNia  ls«i4i 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  nmae  all  Qreeos  Is  ap- 
neral  buorrection  agaiaat  Rome,  and  pally  M 
chaatise  Heradosa,  near  mount  OelB,  wkiik  ksi 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  MokJha 
even  now  ofiered  hia  hand  br  leconriHsfiw;  N 
when  his  proposals  weie  rejected,  and  ke  kjaw 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  ne^hbourbeod  sf  He» 
deia,  CritoUiis  at  once  raised  the  aegs  afae 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  icaikmit. 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  kfaa  nesr  Ike  Msl 
of  Scaiphea  in  Locris,  when  he  gained  ■  ^ 
bat  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeaaa  A  p^ 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  tk*/« 
made  priaoners  by  the  Romani.  CtilaMs  '"■^ 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  Un  (4* 
62)  states,  that  he  poisoned  hiiisel(  bsl  it  M<* 
more  prabaMe  that  he  perished  in  ihs  aa  g"* 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Critolaiis  was  Ike  aaj^ 
diate  cause  of  the  war  which  temiaaud  ai^ 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  pot  an  end  le  the  pea- 
tieal  existence  of  Oiceee.  Hia  plaa  tt  oppoo; 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  was  ike  i» 
spring  of  a  mad  biain,  and  the  way^»hi(*  »» 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  eftct  skewed  wssl  s 
contemptible  and  cowardly  deisagegae  ks  esa 
(Polyb.  xxxviiL  2,  Ac  xL  1,  te.;  Pan^  *  «• " 
and  15;  Floms,ii.  16;  Cle.  AAWXJw- & *' 
Niebnhr,  Hid.  o/ Aosw,  vol  i*.  p>  904,  fte.)  [i*M 
CRITON  (Mra»),  of  Athens,  the  ««»*T 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  pore  oolebmtod  in  aaoiaitr 
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Ibr  Ui  bn  nri  ilielwn  for  hh  mntar,  whom  lie 

pgonaljr  nppoital  with    hii    fitrtmie    (Diog, 

Urt,  iL  20,  lil),  Uiin  H  ■  philcwopher  hinwelt 

Amrdiiglj,  wheomr  he  u  introduced  in  Platot 

dalggiKS  hii  •ttaduwnt  to  Socnte*  it  extolled, 

ud  not  hii  philoiiiphical  talente.     It  wae  Criton 

vio  iii  nide  mrj  umngnnent  for  the  e«ca|ie 

of  Seoila  bca  priion,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 

ntnoadc  im  to  tjr,  u  we  tee  fram  Phito'a  di»- 

inne  named  after  him;  and  it  waa  Criton  alao 

*io  eloied  the  tjH  of  the  dying  philoaopher. 

(Plat/'i«da,p.ll8,a.)  Criton  a^died  hingrot 

liehea,  which  ue  mentioned  by  Socntea  in  a  joeon 

waj  in  the  Euthjdemna  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 

Ike  noUeit  pnrpcaei.    Hia  aona,  of  whom  he  poe- 

Mued  tnir  aeeordinit  to  Diogenea  I«f  rtina  (ii. 

121),  and  two  aceordug  to  Plato  (Eulkydem.  p. 

Kt,  with  Heiadorf^  note),  were  likewiae  diacipiea 

4  Somta.    The  eldeat  of  them  waa  Ciitobnlua. 

;C«in»i>i.ii&] 

Criton  wnla  lennteen  dialognea  on  philoao- 
kieal  nhjeela,  the  titlea  of  which  an  giren  by 
Hogmeo  Ijuiniu  (I.  e.).  Among  theae  there 
aa  one  "  On  Poetica"  (n<pl  Ibniriinit),  which 
the  only  woric  on  thia  anbject  mentioned  in  the 
iloiy  of  Greek  litemtnn  before  the  work  of 
fiatotle.  (The  paangea  in  Phito'a  writinga,  in 
lich  Criton  ia  mentioned,  ue  collected  in  Oroen 
I  Prinateier,  Pmapagrapkia  Plaiomm,  f.  200, 
,  Li^  Bat  18°23 ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gttdu  tmd 
ltmArPlaiom.PhhiipUt,lf.633.)  [A.&] 
TRITON  (Mn*).  1-  Of  Amab,  a  Pytha- 
■a  philoaopher,  a  ftagment  of  whoae  work, 
wpantas  col  dToftga  t^x*)**  >■  preaerred  by 
■ena.    (Arat.  3 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Gnte.  i  pp. 

me.) 

Of  ATHiNa,  a  conic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
!iy  Uttle  note.  Of  hia  comediea  there  only 
in  a  few  linea  and  three  titlea,  ArmXoL,  4tXa- 
aer,  and  Manrqi^a.  (PoUnz.  ix.  4.  Ifi,  z. 
;  Atk.  ir.  p.  173,  b. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
;.i.Ik484,ir.  pp.  537,  538.) 
OfifAXva,  (Einmzcfi.] 
6f  PiBKU,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  Uatorical 
eacriptiTa  worka,  entitled  IlaMiirui^  Siyo- 
'  jrrlo'ia,  n<am«^  SurcAimt,  TliipiueotMriir 
iftnt,  and  wapl  -r^i  ifxnt  rir  HwraSe'iwr. 
n  «.)  Immediately  befinv,  Snidaa  haa  the 
Kptr—r  fypa^itr  ir  ToSt  rrrutoii.  (Comp. 
.  CL  -yAm  i  Steph.  Bjrc  rcrto.)  Whether 
a  tbe  aame  perton  u  not  known.  (Voaa. 
raee.  p.  433,  Weatemann ;  Ebert,  dt  Ori- 
Hota  m  JOim.  Siclf.  138.)  [P.  S.] 
TON  (X^fratr).  1.  A  phyaidan  at  Rome  in 

or  aecoad  eeaitnrT  after  Chriat,  attached 
sonrt  of  ona  of  the  emperora  (OaL  Dt 
MeMeawt.  aee.  Loom,  i.  3,Tol.  xii.  p.  445), 

Tisjan,  JL.  o.  98 — 117.  He  ia  perfaape 
n  mentioned  by  Martial.  (Bpigr,  zi.  60. 
wrote  s  work  on  Coametica  {Kooiofrucd) 
loka,  irhich  were  Tory  popular  in  Galen'a 
I.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  alnwat  all 

been  written  on  the  aame  anbject  by 
as  of  Tarentnm,  Cleopatra,  and  otheia. 
jute  of  each  ehqiter  of  the  fonr  booka 
I  piaeened  by  Oalen  (Md.),  by  whom 
ia  fivqnently  qnoted,  and  hare  been  in- 
Kabricina  in  the  twaUkh  Tohmw  of  the 

ef  hia  MMioA.  Oratea.  He  wrote  alao 
I    Simpla   Medietnea  (tlo^  rar  'AwA^ 

of  wrhicla  the  fanrth  book  ia  q^ioted  by 
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GUen  {De  Oompot,  Medieam.  tee.  Oen.  ii.  1 1,  ti.  1, 

Tol.  ziii.  pp.  51 6,  862) ;  he  ia  alao  qnoted  by 
Aetioa  and  Panlua  Aegineta,  and  may  perhapa  be 
the  peiaon  to  whom  one  of  the  lettera  of  ApoUo- 
nina  of  Tyana  ia  addreaaed.  (£p.  zriL  ed.  Colon, 
Agripp.  1623,  8to.)  None  of  hia  worka  are  ez- 
tant,  ezcept  a  few  {iagmenta  preaerred  by  other 
authora^  He  ia  perhapa  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Atbenaeut.  (xii.  p.  £16.) 

2.  Another  phyaician  of  the  aame  name  ia  men- 
tioned by  Oalen  aa  having  belonged  to  the  aecC  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fbnrth  or  uird  century  be- 
fore Chriat.  (De  Subfig.  Empir.  c.  1,  ToL  iL  p. 
840,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  waa  aedilu 
cerealia  in  a  a  44.  Thia  office  had  been  inatituted 
by  J.  Caeaar,  and  Critoniua  and  M.  Fanniua  were 
the  firat  who  filled  it.  Appian  {B.  C.  iii.  23)  le- 
htee  the  fallowing  occnrrenoe  reapecting  Critonina. 
When  the  Cerealia  were  celebrated,  uiortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caeaar,  and  OctaTianna  erected  the 
golden  aella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caeaar, — a 
diatinction  which  bad  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  aenatnaconanltmn, — Critoniua  declared 
that  he  would  not  anffer  Caeaar  to  be  thua  hi^ 
noured  in  the  gamea  for  which  he  (Critoniua)  him- 
aelf  had  to  pay  the  ezpenaea.  Thia  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caeaar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  AU.  ziii. 
21 ),  ia  indeed  anrpriaing ;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  oonaequence  of  a  atrong  republican  enthuuaam. 
Another  more  aerioua  difficulty  ia  contained  in  the 
&ct,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  ia  here 
lepreaented  to  have  been  preaent,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Did.  o/Amt.t.v.  Ctna- 
lid),  that  ia,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianna  ia 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unleaa,  thenv 
ibre,  we  auppoae  that  there  ia  aome  blunder  in  the 
aoconnt  of  Appian,  we  mnat  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  gamea  in  that  year  waa  poatponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confoaion  that  followed 
after  the  mnrder  of  Caeaar.  (Dmmann,  Oaacil. 
Aoaia,  L  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  rcfera  to  thia  Critoniua.  It 
beaia  on  the  obverae  the  bead  of  Cerea,  and  on 
the  nveiae  two  men  aitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  FaN.  L.  CiUT.,  and  it  waa  dnubtleaa  atmdc  by 
order  of  M.  Fanniua  and  L.  Critonina  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aedilea  eerealea.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kfus),  a  aon  of  Unnua 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titana,  who  waa  the  br 
ther  of  Aatraeua,  Palkia,  and  Penes,  (Heaiod. 
Tkeog.  375 ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

CRI  US  (Kputt),  aon  of  Polycritua,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetana, 
in  B.  a  491,  had  aubmitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareiua  Ilyataapia  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenea 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  eioaaed  over  to  the  iaknd  to 
ai^Rbend  thoae  who  had  chieBy  adviaed  the  mea- 
ann,  but  waa  aucceaafiiUy  naiated  by  Crina  on  the 
ground  that  he  bad  not  come  with  authority  iirom 
the  Spartan  government,  aince  hi*  ctdlaogue  Oema- 
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ratiu  wai  not  with  him.  Cleomoiet,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  conioled  himwlf  by  >  phy  on 
the  wordi  KpSos  and  npiit  (a  ran),  adTinng  the 
tefiractoiy  Aeginetan  to  arm  hi>  horna  with  biaaa, 
ai  he  would  loon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  geL 
(Herod,  ri.  AO;  comp.  t.  7&)  It  waa  tappoaed 
that  the  reaiitance  had  been  prirately  encouraged 
by  Demaratni  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  depoation 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointmoit  of  Leotyehidea 
to  the  throne  (tI.  6S,  66),  Cleomenea  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  hie  new  coUeagae,  and,  haying 
•eixed  Crina  and  other*,  deliTered  them  into  the 
eoBtody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  85,&e.) 
Polycritna,  the  aon  of  Crina,  diatingniihed  hinielf 
at  the  battle  of  Salamii,  a.  a  480,  and  wiped  off 
tbe  reproach  of  Mediam.  (viii  92.)  [E.  E.] 
CRIXU3  (Kfi/{af),  a  Oaol,  waa  one  of  the  two 

rpal  genwala  in  the  army  of  Spartaeoa,  B.  c 
Two  Roman  armiei  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiatora  and  darea,  when 
Crizna  waa  defeated  in  a  battle  near  monnt  Oai>- 
ganna-  by  the  consul  L.  Gellins,  in  B.  c.  72. 
Ciiznt  himself  was  shiin,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacos  soon 
after  acrifieed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Criznsk  (Appian,  B.  a  i.  1 16,  ftc ;  Lir.  JEpiL 
95,  96 ;  SaD.  Fht^m.  mi.  Kb.  iiL)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'BTLUS  (KfMSCiAot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poeta  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  nncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  be  lived  about  «r  after 
a  C.S24,  but  not  how  long  after.  Seme  writers  have 
eonfbuBdisd  him  with  Hegesippua.  [HaaiRippiiisi] 
The  fbllowing  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant:  'Anyx^oVi  'AroAiwoiimi, TmSw- 
voCoAi^of  (Athen.  iii.  p.  I09,d.,  I07,e.,  vi.  p. 248, 
b,  258,  bt  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c.,  z.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  t. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Comm.  Grate.  L 
p^  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  fi6S^S69.)  [P.  S.) 

CROCE'ATAS  (KfmcMCrar),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Oythium  in 
Laconia.   (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (K/i^xor),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  fiither  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Pans.  i.  88.  $  2 ;  oomp.  AacAa)  [Ti.  S.J 

CROCUS,  th«  beloved  friend  of  Smilaz,  waa 
changed  by  Uie  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  be  waa  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
diieua.  (Or.  Mtt.  iv.  283 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
IT.  182.)  (L.  S.] 

CROESUS  {Kpouxos),  the  hist  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Menunadae,  waa  the  aon  of 
Alyattes  ;  Ma  mother  was  a  Cariaa.  At  the  age 
•f  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  bther  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (B.C.  560.)  Difficnitiea  have  been 
laased  about  this  date,  ami  there  are  very  strong 
leaaoni  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  fiuher's  lib,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  govemmenL 
(Clinton  F.  H.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tinm  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  B.  c.  574  or 
572.  (NieoL  Danuuc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
10  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xantiius  ; 
Fischer,  Oritekudu  JSatti^tlH,  a  a.  572  B  c.) 
He  made  war  lint  on  the  Efjiesiana,  and  after- 
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wards  on  tbe  other  loniaa  and  AnGaa  ddn  tf 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  tte  (ay- 
ment  of  tribute.     He  was  meditating  aa  attcBft 
to  subdue  the  insahr  Onek*  also,  when  athtt 
Bias  or   Pittaens  turned   him    from  his  pmpoae 
by  a  dever  (Me  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  iialadif 
attacking  the  islandrra  he  made  aa  alliaaee  vilk 
them.     Croesus  next  tnmed  hb  aims  agsiasi  As 
peoplea  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Hsljs, 
all  of  whoa  he  subdued  except  the  Lydsas  sad 
Cilicians.     His  Aaninions  now  extended  finm  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Aoa  Miner,  ts  da 
Halys  on  the  east  and  tbe  Tanius  on  tbe  natk, 
and  included  the  Lydiana,  Phrygians,  Mynsas, 
Mariandyniani,  Chalybee,  PapUagonians,  the  Thr- 
nian  and    Bithynian  Thnciana,  the  Cariaai,  Is- 
ninoB,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamphyliaaa    Tlw 
fiune  of  hit  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  enot 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (•■♦irraf)  of  Gntce, 
and  among  them  Sahm.     To  him  the  kisg  exki- 
bited  all  his  tieanre*,  and  then  asked  ban  vka 
was  the  happieat  man  he  bad  ever  seen.     Tke 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  kr 
deemed  h^py  till  he  bid  finished  his  life  ia  s 
happy  way,  nuiy  ba  read  in  the  beaatifal  aana- 
tive  of  Herodotus.     After  the  depaitan  of  Safaa, 
Croesus  waa  visited  with  a  divine  ntjibutisa  ir 
his  pride.     He  had  two  sons,  of  whoa  oae  *is 
dumb,  but  the  other  excdled  all  his  eosandes  ia 
manly  accomplishmentSL      His  nana  was  Aljn- 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  abouM  periik  ly 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  ha 
precautions,  an  accident  fiilfiUed  the  dnam.    His 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  fiidier't  life  by  saddoly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  be  ss«  Cne- 
sns  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.    Adiaita, 
the  nnfbrtnnale  slayer  of  Atya,  killed  hinaeif  ta 
his  tomb,  and  Croesua  gave  himself  up  to  grirfftr 
two  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the  powiag 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  sabdaed  ihs  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehensiaa  of  Cntn>> 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  tkc 
Persians  before  their  empire  becuse  fra-    BctKt, 
however,  vantaring  to  attadc  Cyraa,  be  knksd  » 
the  Oraeka  for  aid,  and  to  their  ondea  far  eoaa- 
ael ;  and  in   both  points  be  waa  dcctivcd.    la 
addition  to  the  oraelea  among  the  Greeks,  he  cr> 
suited  that  of  Ammon  in  Lybia ;  but  first  he  pt 
their  truth  to  the  teat  by  aeodiog  uaasmgin  •• 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  whsi  he  •■ 
then  doing.     The  replies  of  the  ocade  sf  AapUs- 
raua  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  ear 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preaerred  by  Btnit^t. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  ta  that  at  Pyths, 
Croeaas  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  tbe  beam 
of  them   to   inquire   whether    ha  should   awn 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  say 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  hia  allies.    Tk 
reply  of  both   oracles  was,  that,  if  he  wiM 
against  the  Persiana,  he  would  ovcrthnw  a  grfai 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  i  ik* 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  tnai 
understood  the  re^wnse  to  refer  to  the  PaaM 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  ptinta  ezplaiaed  it  ite 
the  event,  to  hia  own ;  and  he  sent  pfcsnts  ts 
each  of  the  Ddphians,  who  in  retara  gnakd  U 
him  and  his  people  the  piivilens  of  prisn?  ■* 
consulting  the  ocade,  exemption  from  cfaasges,  laa 
the  chief  seat  at  ieativala  (apsfurT^Ar  as!  dr*> 
Kthir  Kol  irpostpfiiv),  and  that  any  oae  tl  ibm 
tai^t  at  any  time  obtain  eertaia  lighli  of  i" 
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iWp  (yftaiat   A«A^r).     CnMMU,  baring  now 
th«  aaU  anbcaiidad  oonfidenoa  in  the  oTMle,  con- 
nltcd  it  tor  the  third  time,  wking  whether  hi* 
■tonarehy  woold  bat   long.     The  Pythia  leplied 
that  he  •honU  flee  along  the   Ilermni,  when  a 
mole  became  king  orer  the  Medei.     By  thie  mule 
wu  dgnified  Cynu,  who  waa  descended  of  two 
difeent  nationa,  hia  firther  being  a  Peniaa,  but 
Ua  mother  a  Mede.     Cneini,  howenr,  thought 
that  a  male  would  nerer  be  king  orer  the  Medea, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  onele   about    making  alliea   of  the   Oreeka 
Upon  inquiry,  he  fbond  that  the  Lacedaemoniani 
aad  Atheniani  were  the   mont   powerful  of  the 
Oiedu;  but  that   the  Athenian!  were  distracted 
by  the  cinl  diaaenaioni  between  PeiiiBtiatu*  and 
the  Akmaeonidae,  while  the  Lnoedaemoniani  had 
jaat  come  oflf  Tictorion*  firom  a  long  and  dangerani 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.     Croesni  therefon 
■ent  preaenta  to  the  Lacedaemoniani,  with  a  re- 
qneit  for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
Tisasly  canfened  a  favour.     All  that  they  did  ibr 
him,  howerer,  waa  to  send  a  present,  which  nerer 
teached  him.      Croesus,  baring  now  fiilly  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  adriee  of  a 
Lydian  named  Swidanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  har- 
iag  some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
hog  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  MedoPernan  empire  and 
bis  own.     The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
arenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyagei, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadoeians  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took   their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
*e  neighbourhood  of  which  be  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indeosire  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night,     (a  c  846.)     The  following 
^7i  as  Cyrus  did  not  oflfer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
■"ny  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched   back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
mlention  of  summoning  his  allies  and   recruiting 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.     Accordingly,  be  sent  heralds  to 
™*  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
Rqoesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
u  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  merceiuury 
•'"^ps.      Cyrus,  however,  pursued   him   with   a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis    before  his  approach  could   be  an- 
Baoaeed.     Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.     In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  aaid  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horses,  which 
onld  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  op  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  alliea.    Une  of  his  emissairies,  named 
Korybatna,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
'TKAToa],  and    before    any   help  could    arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  (bund  an  improtected  point  in  its  deiences, 
ff<er  Cnesua  had  teigDed  14  years,  and  had  been 
Besieged  14  days.    fNeor  the  end  affi46,  B.  c.) 
Craesns  wu  taken  aUte,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
■>T    Cyrus,    together    with    14    Lydian    youths, 
pnbaUy  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  tn  the  god 
whan  the  Perrans  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
But  ss  Croesns  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
Waning  of  Solun  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
nttered  the  name  of  SoIoil  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  hiui 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Mossogebu,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  bis  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  Bcforo  passing  the 
river,  howerer,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Combyses,  whom  ha  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesns  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Combyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  afiair 
of  Prexaapes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) i 
but,  afier  Combyses  hod  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  ebliaed 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  kmg. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  nid 
that  he  was  gkd,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  on  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesiaa'a  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herad.  L  6,  7,  26—94,  180,  155,  207, 
208,  ill  14,  34—36,  r.  36,  vi  87,  125,  riii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Penka,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72,  p.  S6,  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  CoJ. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31 ;  Plut.  Sol.  27 ; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  81—34,  xri,  56; 
Justin  L  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  fiirther  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
an  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Cyrop  i*  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  tL  2,  vii.  1—4,  viii.  2.)     [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (Kfw/iai),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 

whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  at  Corinth  was 

believed  to  have  derived  its  luune.     (Pans.  ii.  1. 

~  3.)     A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bon  this  name. 

Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [U  S.] 

CRC/NIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (KpoMf,,  or 
Kporltiv),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus,  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  III,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (K^rwt),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zens  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodsnieia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
maus.  (Paiia  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NICS(M»<")>  »  Pythagorean  philowt- 
pher.  (Porphyr.  Vii.  Plot.  20 ;  EnseK  Hut.  Becia. 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  (<<•  Anim.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  bis  n/i  »«XoT»»t«'Ia»,  and  Origan  is 
said  to  have  diligentlr  studied  the  works  of  Cr»- 
nius.  (Suid.s.e.'n(»T«T|».)  Porphyrins  also  states, 
that  he  endearourcd  to  explain  the  tables  of  the 
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Hoowrie  pocmi  in  a  phiicMophical  manner.  Thu 
t(  aU  we  know  about  Cnmius,  alUioogh  he  appean 
la  hara  been  rety  diatioguuhed  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  &] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  cngiaTer  of  genu,  who  lirad 
between  tbe  timea  of  Alexander  and  Augnatn^ 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zzxTU.  4 ;  Viiconti,  Oetn.  dn.  iL 
p.  I2S.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  {Kfirot),  a  aon  of  Uranoa  and  Oe, 
and  the  yoiingnt  among  the  Titan*.  He  wai 
manied  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Ileetia,  Demeter,  Hen^  Hadca,  Poeeidon,  and 
Zcoa.  Cheiran  ia  alao  called  a  ton  of  Cronua. 
(Ucaiod.  Tiev.  137.  452,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  i  1. 1 3, 
&c)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronns  un- 
nanned  his  bther  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnyeb  When  the  Cyclopes  wen  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  fmu  Umnna  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  ia 
hi*  turn  loat  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
kim  t^  0«  and  Uranus.  [Zsus.]  The  Roman* 
identified  their  Satumus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Oteeka.    [Saiuiimu&]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (Kprfrer),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  aune  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  phued  among  the 
•tan  a*  Si^ttariiu,  a*  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hvgin.  Fai.  224  j  i^oet  AMr.  u.  77.)    [L.  S.1 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cociidiaa  IiBntBln*, 
consul,  B.  c.  49.     [  LsNTULUS.] 

CTEATUS.    [MoiioNKs.] 

CTE'SIAS  (Knivias).  1.  Of  Cnidnx  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Suid. 
s. «.  KniffHu;  Eudocia,  p.  268  ;  Tsctx.  CUl.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  eelebiated  from  eatly  time*  a*  a  teat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  CtMioa,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  bmily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contempomry 
of  Xenophon ;  and  if  Hetodotu*  lived  till  b.  c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  a.  c  408,  Ctesia* 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Hrrodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  yean  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Attaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  state*,  that  Ctesios  was  mode  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, ne  was  afterward*  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  *tatement, 
which  ooutaiu*  nothiug  to  suggest  the  tiuie  when 
Ctesia*  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
•onie  critic*  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxe* 
and  hie  brother,  Cyrus  Uie  VouQger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesia*  is  alivady  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  An<J>.  i.  8.  $  27^  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Txetzcs  state,  Cteuaa  remained  seventeen 
yean  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c  398  (Diod.  ziv.  46 ;  camp. 
Plut.  AHax.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  Uie  battle  of  Canaxa, 
that  is,  about  B.  c.  415.  The  statement,  tliat 
Ctesias  entered  Penia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  &vaur  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
•ought  for  at  the  court  of  Penia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesia*  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  up*et  by  such  a 
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probability.  There  an  two  aenaab  m- 
pecting  hi*  retain  to  Cnidns.  It  task  (kn  st  tkc 
time  when  Coiuo  wa*  in  Cyfnus.  Ciai*s  liiisiilf 
had  sim|dy  stated,  that  he  asked  Aitaxems  sad 
obtained  from  him  the  permissioa  to  lelntn.  he- 
cording  to  the  other  account.  Com  seat  a  ktia 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  kim  advice  ss  Is  tks 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaeouwians.  Caaa 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letta  deUwid  k 
the  king  by  some  al  the  Greeks  who  wen  t^'ag 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  far  lUi 
purpose  to  Ctesia*,  the  latter  insetted  a  psmgr  is 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  long  Is  icsi 
Ctesia*  to  the  west,  at  he  would  be  a  very  si^ 
person  then.  (PIuL  Ariai.  21.)  The  Istta  se- 
count  is  not  leoommended  by  any  strong  inKnal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Cleasi 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  iio« 
long  Ctesia*  aorvived  hi*  tetura  to  Cudos  is  i> 
known. 

During  hi*  stay  ia  Petna,  Ctesas  pihaei  aB 
the  information  that  wu  attainable  in  that  cssa- 
try,  and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  ca  the  Usiarr 
of  Penia  {Ilfcucd)  with  the  view  of  giving  ku 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tlat 
empire  than  they  posseaaed,  and  to  icfiite  tk 
enxHs  ouTent  in  Greece,  which  had  arises  psitij 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  Tasiqr 
of  the  Oredis.  The  material*  for  his  histor,  ■ 
fiw  a*  he  did  not  describe  event*  of  which  be  hi 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  sccoiding  to  tk 
testimony  of  Diodunu,  from  the  Persian  sickivo 
(St^pou  /SoiriAunif),  or  the  official  history  of  tke 
Fenian  empire,  which  waa  written  in  acc««lsii«'- 
with  a  law  of  the  coimtry.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Hendotoi,  nt 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  tweaty- 
thiee  books.  The  fint  six  contained  the  kbtMy 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  tn  the  btO' 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  spcnktofCtesiaisi 
tniyypAfica  rd  'Aroifuaxii  ku  tu  Uffrui.  Tbt 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Peoii 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  sad  ik 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  tine 
when  Ctesia*  left  Persia,  i,  e.  to  the  year  a.  c  3SS. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  wtA 
were  of  considerable  merit,,  and  its  loss  may  U 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  hisloy 
of  the  East.  (Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Tni.  10; 
Demetr.  PhaL  De  EUxxt.  §§  212,  215.)  All  tU 
is  now  extant  of  it  ii  a  meagre  abridgmrnt  in 
Photiu*  ifiod.  72),  and  a  number  of  bagmestt 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others.  Of  the  fint  portion,  vhkk 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  ii  sa 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  thsS 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Piodsnu, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  bom  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Cieisu, 
especially  in  their  chronology,  diSer  cooiidenUj 
from  those  of  Berosu*,  who  likewise  derired  lis 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  diKif 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  &ct,  that  tit 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  cinnunitsnco. 
The  chronicle*  uaed  by  Ctesias  were  writtrn  by 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Bemos  vctr 
the  work  of  priests  ;  both  therefore  were  writM 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  «ai  P"" 
baps  strictly  true  in  dl  it*  detaila.    The  pit'' 
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CTESIAS. 

CtedM*!  WDik  which  contained  the  hiatoiy  of 
Penia,  that  u,  fioiii  the  sixth  book  to  the  eiid,  i> 
•meirhat  better  Imown  fnm  the  extract*  which 
Photini  made  from  it,  and  which  an  still  extant. 
Here  tffun  Ctesias  it  fiequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  hare  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  nations 
about  Persia  in  Onece ;  and  if  this  was  the  ease, 
the  leader  must  natnrally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accoonls  of  Cteiias  differing  bom  those  of  others. 
It  is  moteorer  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
dmaides  woe  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
■nre  so,  as  the  aocoonts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Oreeka.  These  consideration*  sufBdentiy 
atcomit,  in  oar  o|nnian,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  i^  Ctesiaa  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  haTe  done,  with  wilfully  fidsifying 
hiaioiy.  It  i*  at  leaat  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positire  evidence  for  such  a  serions  charge. 
The  ootirt  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  oon- 
tained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  fiunily,  the 
•oeumiees  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigne*  of  the  women  and  etinncha,  and  the  insnr- 
lections  of  satnp*  to  make  tfaemaelve*  independent 
sf  the  great  monarch.  Snidaa  (»  r.  Ildfu^iXa) 
nentiona,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesia*,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  fiir  which  Ctesia*  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  wa* — 2.  A 
bestise  on  India  ( Munf)  in  one  book,  of  which 
*e  likewise  posies*  an  abridgment  in  Pbotius, 
and  a  great  nomber  of  fragment*  preserved  in  other 
writer*.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
emfined  to  a  description  of  the  natnial  history,  the 
pfodnce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
sxtent  mixed  up  with  bbles,  and  it  aeems  to  be 
Bdnly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  wa*  looked 
span  in  later  time*  a*  an  author  who  deserved  no 
tndit.  But  if  hi*  aocoimt  of  India  i*  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  doe*  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  bis  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Oredc  language  that  wa*  written  upon  that 
eonntiy :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
thenfiore  be  regarded  a*  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  wa*  conceived  by  the  Persian*.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  Eabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  foundel  on  focts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  n<pl  'Ofwy,  which  consisted  of  at 
leut  two  books.  (Plut.  dt  Ftim.  21 ;  Stob.  Froril. 
C  18.)  4.  nspfirXovf  'Atriu  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
3I7W01),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Hfri- 
Vmt  ol  which  Stepiianu*  Bysantiu*  (s.  v.  Koovn)) 
quote*  the  third  book.  B.  Htpl  nmiulv  (Plut. 
it  Flmo.  19),  and  6.  Xltfil  rar  uteri  r^v  'Kaiar 
^^PM*.  It  ba*  been  infeiied  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  6fi2,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  account*  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  abridgment  which  Photiua  made  of   the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1.^57  and  1594,  Rvo., 
and  were  also  added  to  bis  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  hi*  time  it  became  cudonmry  to  print  the 
remain*  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  wiUi  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Oottingen,  1833,  Svo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bilhr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  Svo.  (Compare  Fabric.  BOi. 
Onuc  ii.  p.  740,  ftc  ;  Rettig,  Oesios  OMU  Vila 
eum  appendiee  de  librtM  Claiae,  Hanov.  1827,  Svo. ; 
K.  L.  Blum,  HendotMrniOaiat,  Heidelb.  IStS, 
Svo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesn*,  an  epic  poet,  idio  Is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Flirn.  18)  a*  the  aotbor  of  an  epic 
poem,  Utpinjti.  Hi*  age  isqnite  Unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Bpitdi.  Cgd.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  a*  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesns  to  whom  Suidaa  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseia,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  i*  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L-  &•] 

CTESI'BIUS  (KTVfffffKit).  1.  A  Oitsek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  tha  time  of  the  first 
Ptokmies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dent.  5),  that  Hermip* 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him- as  hi*  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord' 
ing  to  Apollodoms  (ap.  PUegon.  d»  Lmgaeo.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  tiie  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (MacroK  22),  at  the  ag« 
of  124  year*.  Whether  he  wa*  the  author  of  a 
work,  Tlt/i  *i\o<ToipUis,  referred  to  by  Plotaich 
( FU.  X  Orvd.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalei*  and 
a  fnend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athensens, 
who  nlates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
rsign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kw)(ri«iat),  celebrated  for  hia 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B,  a  250,  in  tha  reign* 
of  Ptolemy  Philodelphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  fitther  waa 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  hin^ 
self  to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  waternJock,  a  hydiaulie  organ  (S()ni>- 
All)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  bmn  the  first 
to  discover  tha  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  a*  a 
moving  power.  Vitruviua  (UK  vii.  pniot.)  men- 
tions him  as  on  author,  but  none  of  his  worics  re- 
mun.  He  wo*  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fother,  of  Hero  Alexandrinua,  whoso 
treatise  called  /3<AoniIicd  has  also  sometimes  been 
aUribntad  to  him.  (Vitmv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  II. 
N.  vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497 ;  Pbilo 
Bysant.  op.  Ytl.  Matk,  pp.  56,  67,  72  >  Fabric. 
BM.  Graee.  vol.  iL  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  (KntcrutAqf),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (;aioKiiii  or  xf>^>w)i  of  which 
two  faigmenta  are  preserved  in  Adienaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  X.  p. 445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  tlie  Cuidian  Veniu  of  Praxis 
teles.  [L.  U.] 
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CTESIOE'MUS,  a  piinter  eelebnted  for  two 
pictiim,  npmenting  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  itorjr  of  l*n<l»iiii«.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xzxt.  40. 
§  33.)  He  wai  the  master  of  Antiphilui  (Plin. 
zxzT.  37),  a  eontempomiy  of  Apellea.    [L.  U.] 

CTESILAUS.     [CWBILAUS.] 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pnpil  and  pe> 
hap*  brother  of  Apellea,  known  bj  a  ludicrona 
picture  repreaenting  the  birth  of  Bacchui.  (Plin. 
zzzT.  40.  §  SS;  Said.  «.  «.  'AvcAA^i.)  [I..  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  (Krqiri^M').  1.  A  son  of 
Leotthenea  of  Anaphlystui,  wai  aecnaed  by  Aea- 
chinea  for  having  propoaed  the  decree,  tliat  De- 
moathene*  should  be  honoured  with  the  cnwn. 
[Amchinis;  DuiORTHBNsa.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c.  348  at 
amhataador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recorrring  the  ransom  which  Phiynon  of 
Rhamnut  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
ill  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  bis  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  hod 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  da  Fab.  Ltg.  pp.  344, 37)  i  Aigum. 
od  Dem.  d»  FaU.  Ltg.  p.  836 ;  Aeichin.  d»  FaU. 
Lrg.  cc  4,  12,  14;  Ilarpocrat  s-  r.  Knfffifaiv.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  [Parall.  Mim.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrete  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut  de  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  s  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  tongs  called  K6\aSpoi,  and  teems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pei^amua. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  8.J 

CTESIPHON,  artist.     [Chkhsiphiion.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KTi(<ninra>).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydamein.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Paut. 
U.  19.  §  1,  iil  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
Miiton  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetins,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &a,  zxii  285, 
*c)  [U  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Knfiriirof).  1.  [Chabuas, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  teeond  book  it  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (D*  Flmv. 
6.)  [U  8.] 

CTE'SIUS  (Kniirioj),  the  protector  of  property, 
eccui*  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Pfalyut,  and  of 
Uermet.  (Athen.  xL  p.  473 ;  Pans.  L  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  propw  name,  (Horn.  Oii, 
w.  413.)  [US.] 

CTESYLLA  (Knf<rv\Aa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermoekarea 
Antoninut  Libenlit  (AM.  I)  lekitea  nearly  the 
tame  ttoiy  which  other  writert  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontint.  [Acontiui.]  ButliDann(A/jrtiio^ 
ii.  p.  135,  Ac.)  thinks  that  CtesyUa  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Oeot — A^rodite  Ctetylla  was  wotthipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  afiair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUHI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worihipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infanta  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
wbpm  libations  of  milk  were  offered.    Gmae  signi- 
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Sea  a  cradle,  and  nma  or  t 
Latin  the  same  as  asnawin,  a  motha^  hmat. 
(August,  lis  CVedL  £l>>,  iv.  IO,&c;  LactaBt.i.», 
36  i  Vairo,  ap.  tfam.  p.  167,  ap.  DomaL  U  Ttrat. 
Bhom.  i.  1.  14.)  [U  &] 

CUBl'DIUS.     [COBIDAR.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  pkbdta 
fiunily  of  the  Terentia  gent. 

1.  Q.  TsaaNTius  Cou-ao,  belonged  tt  a  fcaily 
of  praetorian  lank,  and  wat  a  senator  of  nmiimr 
ble  distinction.  (VaL  Max.  v.  2.  ^  6.)  He  vat 
taken  piisoner  in  the  course  of  the  seeood  Posic 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  nnoeitain,  and  ohtainel 
hit  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  &&M1. 
To  tbew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Sdpio,  he  inlltwtd 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pilens  or  ctp  sf 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  tUve;  and  aabte- 
quenUy,  on  the  death  <rf  Sdpio,  he  altendwl  Ui 
ftineral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  <f 
liberty  again  on  hit  head,  and  he  likevite  diilii- 
buted  multum,  or  tweet  wine,  among  the  atlcad- 
ants  of  the  funersl. 

In  B.  c.  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  snW 
sudor*  who  were  sent  to  Carthape  to  cmphii  tkit 
Hannibal  wa*  foiming  the  design  of  makiag  ni 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antiadiia 
In  B.  a  187  Culleo  wat  praetor  peragrimis,  tad  he 
wat  appointed  by  the  senate  in  thit  year  tt  da 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  retpectiag  tbt 
money  of  Antiochut,  which  wat  laid  to  hat*  Wn 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiatient  and  hit  !*• 
gatet.  Thit  appointment  was  made  under  a  pMw- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  thrtogh  ifct 
influence  of  Cato  the  cenaor,  and  which  nSmti  to 
the  lenate  to  nominate  a  wanmitticper  to  iafaiR 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  had  piid 
to  P.  Scipio  wat  well  known,  and  the  bitndt  tf 
the  Scipiot  probably  tupperted  hit  appoioiaiMt  fv 
that  reaton ;  though  it  it  tuted,  on  the  other  htai, 
that  hit  nomination  to  the  office  wat  bnn|[htthM> 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  m  reality 
an  enemy  to  the  £>mily,  and  bad  been  (uiltT  * 
hypocrisy  ia  the  honours  he  bad  paid  to  his  iA- 
verer  from  captivity.  But  however  this  oaiy  K 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  oondemoed  by  hiai 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  kt  sat 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  oppossd  to  ite 
Scipiot,  or  that  their  guilt  was  to  clear  that  t* 
dared  not  acquit  even  hit  friends. 

In  Bl  c.  184,  Culleo  was  an  untucceatfiil  ctadi- 
date  for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  tae  of  liw 
three  ambastadort  tent  to  Maainissa  and  Ctithtp 
to  atk  for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Peneas. 
(Liv.  XXX.  43,  4&,  zxxiii.  47,  xxxviit.  42,  U, 
xzziz.  32,  zUi.  35 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  {  5;  Plat. 
^l/xyriO.  &  196.) 

2.  Q.  TBliaNTiDS  CuLLXO,  waa  trihuoe  if  tW 
pleba,  B,  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cieen  «at  la- 
niihed.  He  wat  a  friend  of  Cicaio't,  and  did  dl 
in  hit  power  to  prevent  hi*  banithment  tad  afttr- 
wardi  to  obtain  hit  recall  Ua  ia  BteBtioaed  by 
Cioero  two  yean  afkerwarda  as  one  of  tb*  aiatr 
pontifft.  In  the  war  which  fulbwed  the  dtaik  ■ 
Caetar  we  find  CuUeo  in  a  c  43  patting  am  fit* 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentalui.  Callet  wat 
pUced  by  Lepidut  to  guard  the  patage  «(  >h* 
Alpt ;  hat  ha  allowed  Antony  to  cnea  then  with- 
out oSiering  any  resistance.  (Cic  ad  AH.  m.  1^ 
dt  Hanup.  Bfp.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  eonp.  a^<K 
Fr.\\.%  <d  AIL  viii.  12;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  U-) 

L.  CUU.£'OI<US,  procsuul,  periiaptof  lllr 
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riemB,  •boBt  B.  a  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cken't 
letien  an  addnwed  {ad  Fam.  ziii.  41,  42),  ma 
proliaUy  ona  of  the  TerentiL 

CUMA'NUS,  VBNTl'DIUS.  [Fuiz,  Ah- 
romxiKl 

CUNCTATOR,  a  ■nrname  giT«ii  to  Q.  Fabins 
Mazmnia,  who  fongbt  againat  HannihaL 

CUPrOO  waa,  like  Amor  and  Volnptaa,  a 
modifieatian  of  the  Greek  Eroa,  whoaa  wonnip  wai 
tamed  to  Rome  from  Qieece.  (Cie.  op.  Laekml. 
i.  20.  14;  Plaat.Chmi.  1,3;  lee  Ebos.)  [L. 3.] 

C.  CUPIE74NIUS.  I.  A  perMm  to  whom 
Ckero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  eiitreatina  him  to 
inteiea*  hinuelf  in  the  affiurt  of  the  inhabitanU  of 
Bathrotiim,  and  reminding  him  of  the  inendafaip 
whidi  had  eziated  between  the  bther  of  Cnpies- 
aina  and  Cicen  hiraaelfl    (Cic.  ad  AU.  zri.  16,  D.) 

2.  The  Cnpienniu  attacked  b;  Hoiaoa  {Sat  I. 
2.  S6)  on  acconst  of  hii  adulteront  interconne 
with  Roman  matroni,  i>  aaid  by  the  Scholiast  on 
HoiBce  to  haTe  been  C.  Cupiennina  Libo  of  Ciuna, 
a  friend  of  Auguataa. 

Then  are  aome  coins  extant  hearing  the  names 
of  Ii.  Cnpiennina  and  C  Cupiennini  ;  bnt  who 
theae  penons  were,  ia  not  known.  (Eekhal,  t. 
p.  I»9.) 

CURA,  the  peraonifieation  of  Care,  respecting 
whoae  connezion  with  man  an  ingeniona  allegorical 
■toiT  ia  related  br  HTginna.   {Fab.  220.)   [L.  S.] 

CURATES.     [Zara.] 

CURIA  OENS,  plebeian,  ii  mentioned  for  the 
fiiat  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  eentniy 
&  IX,  when  it  waa  rendered  illnstriooa  by  M'.  Cu- 
rina  Dentatns.  [Dxntatd&]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
memben  of  it,  see  CuRiDS.  [L.  S.] 

ClTRIATlA  OENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Liry  (L 
SO,  camp  IKonys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Cnmtii  among  the  noble  Albon  gentes,  which, 
after  the  deatraction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  receired  among  the  Pcim.  This 
•pinion  ia  not  contradicted  by  ^e  fact  that  in  B.  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Cnriatii  who  were  tri- 
bonea  of  the  people  and  conaeqnently  plebeians, 
ibr  this  phenomenon  may  be  aceoonted  wt  here,  as 
in  other  eases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Coriatii  wen  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Cnriatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  orer  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Cnriatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Cnriatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tnllna  Hostilins  fonght  with  the  three  Roman 
hrothera,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
ennning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Cnriatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Hontii  as  Albans.  (Lir,  i.  24,  Ac. ; 
Dionys.  iiL  11,  &c;  Pint.  Parall.  Or.eLRom.  16; 
Flor.  i.  8  J  Aurel.  Vict.  d»  Vir.  Itt.  4  ;  Zonar.  tIL 
6 ;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Ronu,  i.  p  348  ;  camp. 
HdHATtm.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Cnrintia 
gena,  so  fiir  ai  onr  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  bnt  few  whose  names  hare 
come  down  to  ns.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fisrus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
•ee  Cl-rlatiuh,  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS.  1.  P.  CtJRUTiuR,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  B.  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  rear  laboared  nndrr  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  inflnenee  of  tbk  pttriciana. 
P.  Cnriatius  and  two  of  his  eolleagnea,  M,  Metilioa 
and  M.  Hinnciua,  endeaTonred  to  conntanct  tha 
nnpopolarity  and  torn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Viigioins,  two  mUitary  tribunes  of  tha 
year  prSTioas,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  an- 
thon  of  all  the  mischief  and  the  causa  of  the  peo> 
pie's  sntferings.  Both  the  accused  wen  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  line,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armiea  being  levied  bom  the  plebeians.  (Lir.  t. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  CoBUTioa,  tiihane  of  the  people  in  b.  o. 
1S8,  ia  chaiaeteriaed  by  Cioeni  (dt  Leg.  iii.  9)  aa 
a  komo  wfimaa.  He  cansed  the  consuls  of  tha 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  Naaica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  aeverity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  Mpit, 
55 ;  VnL  Max.  iiL  7.  8  i.) 

There  are  extant  several  corns,  on  which  wa 
read  C.  CoR.  Tkioi,  or  C.  Cub.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his ;  but  it 
is  just  as  proboUe  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  infonnation.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatina,  who  lived  in  the  eariy 
period  of  the  empire,  ia  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  dmunvir  in  the  muni- 
cipinm  of  Veil.  [!<•  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [MATBBNoa.] 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1,  C.  ScRiBomira  Chbio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  B.  c  1 74,  in  the  pbce  dF  C,  Mamilius 
Vitnlns,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xlL  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBONiuB  Cimio,  praetor  in  &  a  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Oracchns's  death,  was  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
yonng  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  br  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caeiar  Stmbo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  tha  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  tha  court  of  the  oentumviri  for 
the  brathen  Cossns.  (Cic.  BnL  32,  <fe  /anat  i. 
43,  d*  Oral.  ii.  23,  83  ;  Sehol,  Bob.  in  ^r^Mt. 
Orat.  M  (Hod.  a  Cunom. ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Heram. 
iL20;  Plin,  MMviL41.) 

S.  C,  ScRiBONius  Cimio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.C.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appo- 
leius  Satuminus  waa  murdered,  Curio  waa  with 
the  conaula.  In  &  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  tha 
Manic  war  broke  out.  Curio  waa  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Bulhi  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridntes,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Ariation  in  the  acropolis.  In  b.  c.  82  he  vns  in- 
vested with  the  praetonhip,  and  in  76  he  waa 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  yean  in  the  north  of  bia  province  against 
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the  Dudanlaai  and  Moedans  with  gmt 
He  wa*  the  fint  Roman  geneml  who  adTueed  in 
thoee  Rgiona  aa  &r  u  the  riTer  Uannbe,  and  on 
hie  letum  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebiated  a  trimnph 
ever  the  Dardaniana.  Caiio  appeal*  to  han  hemoe- 
forth  rrmained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  actire 
part  in  all  public  affiun.  He  acted  oi  an  opponent 
of  Jalioi  Caeiar,  and  waa  connected  in  intimate 
iiieadthip  with  Cicero.  When  the  poniahment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conapintoc*  waa  ditcoHed  in  the 
•enate,  Curio  alao  apoke,  and  afterwards  ezpreaaed 
his  satisCtction  with  Cicero's  measares.  In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodins,  for  haring  vioUted  the  saeiB  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  apolce  in  £sToiir  of  ClodiBS, 
prohably  oat  of  enmity  towards  Caesar ;  and  Cicero 
•n  that  occasion  attacked  both  Ch>dius  and  Cniio 
Boat  Tchemently  in  a  speech  of  whi«h  oonsidetable 
fn^tmenta  are  still  extanL  Tbia  erant,  however, 
doe*  not  tfffi  to  hare  at  all  intenupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  had  citisens.  In  B.  c.  67  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  hter,  &  c.  53.  Like  his  &ther  and  hia  son. 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  aa  an 
ontor,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  ^oke  m 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  reqoisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  rii.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  hia  mind  was  oltogether  unculti- 
vated ;  he  waa  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, veiy  awkward  in  hi*  gesticulatioo,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
hia  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 

?le,  he  was  gndnally  deserted  by  all  his  heanrs. 
lis  oiations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caenr  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interiocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies a*  his  oiation*.  (The  numerous  iisssaiim 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli's  Oioin.  TUt.  iL  p.  626,  &c. ;  oompw  Plat 
&iU.  14;  Appian,  Milkrid.  60;  Eutrop.  vL  2; 
On*,  iv.  23;  Suet.  Oh*.  9, 49,  62 ;  Dion  Cas*. 
xuvuL  16 ;  VaL  Max.  iz.  14.  §  6 ;  Plin.  S.  iV. 
vU.  12;  Solin.  i  6  ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  ScuBONiui  Ctnuo,  the  aoD  of  the  foimo', 
and,  like  hia  bther,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  on- 
tor of  great  natural  talent*,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  caRle**ne**  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  hi*  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  hi*  great  talenta  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  snpprea*  hi*  love  of  pleaaure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  aacoes*, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
«^tt  character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  aa  dissolute 
Md  ""'"'w-  Owing  to  his  {smily  connexions 
j~*T™™'  other  outward  circnmstanoea,  he  be- 
gged to  the  party  of  Pompoy.  although  in  his 
^jw  he  was  faTTOraUy  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
^^^J^8  •»«>  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
"««nM?h.  „ii"^  of  his  oflfee  in  a  praiseworthy 
-  tha  oveni??*  **  "^  obtained  the  tribuneship 
••hatful  year  g.^3„      Curio,  who  wa. as 
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redcless  in  squandering  maoeyas  he  < 
in  acquiring  it,  had  1^  thia  tin 
mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  iray  of  getting  eat  at 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  ntter  ooaifiiaiaa  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  repohlic  It  was  believed  that  ha 
would  direct  his  power  and  inflnrare  aa  OihsBe 
against  Caesar,  and  at  fint  hs  did  ao ;  bat  Caeaa^ 
who  waa  anxioas  to  gain  over  aome  of  the  jaftias- 
tial  mm  of  tha  dty,  paid  all  Cuio^  dehta  ssi  con- 
dition  of  his  ahandoning  tka  Puupeiaa  party. 
Thi*  sdieme  waa  perfectly  saoccaabl ;  bat  Can* 
was  too  dever  and  adroit  a  penon  at  ooce  to  laa 
hk  back  upon  hia  fstmer  frioid*.  At  first  ha 
continued  to  act  againat  Caeaar;  by  and  by  he 
aaanmwd  an  appeannee  of  uentrBlity  ;  and  in  alia 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himadf  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  bnngfat  fiarwazd  aeae  laws 
which  ha  knew  could  not  be  carried,  bat  which 
would  afford  him  a  qiecion*  pretext  fiw  deaectiBg 
hi*  friend*.  When  it  wa*  demanded  that  Caeiar 
•hould  by  down  hi*  imperium  before  ecaiing  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  ahonU  do  the 
same.  This  demand  itself  vraa  aa  feir  aa  tha 
source  from  which  it  originated  waa  iaopnie.  PsB- 
pey  shewed  indeed  a  diapnition  to  do  anything  that 
waa  &ir,  but  it  wa*  evident  that  in  resility  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.  Carso  thetefere 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  deacribad  han  aa 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  aa  tyrant ;  bat, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appeamix»  of  neabality 
evoi  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caeaar  and  Ponpey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  inperiaas, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememiea,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.  This  ex- 
cited Pompey 's  indignation  *o  moch,  that  be  with- 
drew to  a  uiburban  villa.  Curio,  however,  cootir 
nued  to  act  hi*  part  in  the  aeiiate ;  and  it  waa 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  shonlH  each  dia- 
mias  one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  la 
Syria.  Pmnpey  cunningly  evaded  obq-ing  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caeaar  a  legiaai 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  a  53;  and  Caeaar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  vhich,  boveveiv 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  np  tlieir  vrinler- 
quarters  at  Capua, 

Soon  after,  tha  consul  Clandin*  HarceUna  pr»- 
po*ed  to  the  aenate  the  qneation,  whether  a  aye- 
ceaaor  of  Caeaar  ahonld  be  aent  oni,  aitd  arhether 
Pompey  waa  to  be  deprived  of  hia  imperiaai? 
The  aenate  consented  to  the  former,  bnt  refiued  ta 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  hi*  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsid*  ihould  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  waa  put  to  the  vote,  a  large 
majority  of  the  senator*  voted  for  CnrioL  Clandiaa 
Maroellu*,  who  had  alwaya  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  aenate,  now  refused  obedience  ta 
its  decree ;  and  aa  then  was  a  report  that  Vm  sai 
waa  advandng  with  hi*  army  toward*  Rome,  ha 
propoaed  that  the  two  legion*  stationed  at  Capua 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar. Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consul's  wnumand  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  hi*  colleague, 
Ser,  Sulpicius  Rafus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  oiadet^ 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troop*  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic  Curio  now  could  iu>t  interfere 
aa  he  could  not  quit  tha  city  in  tha  fhatartrr  of 
tribune ;  he  therefore  addteaaed  the  people,  aitd 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  conaula  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.     But  he  waa  not 
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Ibtraed  ta  AmM  thew  diipnte*  the  jvu-  rf 
Cnrio'i  triboneship  w«a  eomiog  to  iu  eUxe,  and  u 
ke  had  good  leaaon  to  Cnr  for  hii  own  wfety,  he 
was  indnced  bj  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Owear,  who  was  at  RaTcmia  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  waa  to  be  don&  Cnria  uiged  the  neeee- 
■tj  of  immediately  eoUecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  howeTer,  was 
stSl  iDdioed  to  settle  the  qnestion  in  a  peaceful 
Banner,  and  despstehed  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
Bctnally  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassias,  who 
iiJtowed  in  Cnrio'k  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consols  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  eren 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  iceeived  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  xeal  in 
■pholdiiig  the  freedom  of  the  repoblie. 

The  Imaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
■Toided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbris  and  Etniria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  tide  of  propraetor,  B.  c.  49.  Curio 
was  snecessfnl  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juha  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attins  Varus.  Cnrio  waa  at  first  successiul, 
but  desertion  gradually  become  general  in  his 
■nay,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
■oncrs,  and  only  a  few  of  diem  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  wss  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Saibcoius  Culio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instnunenta  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
fofligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  aa  unscrupulously  as  that  of  othen, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fiiir  specimen  of  a  depmved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  be  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
(■lent  of  Cnrio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cieen  had  enter- 
tained for  Curiae  lather,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio ; 
■od  this  is  one  of  the  many  instanoes  of  Cicero's 
■miable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
•cood  book  of  Cicero's  "  Epistohw  ad  Familiares" 
*»  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onoia.  7M.  ii.  p. 
i26,  Ac;  cemp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  Ac.)  Veil.  Pat. 
u.  48,  M;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c  ;  Suet  Can. 
2»,  SO,  <U  Oar.  Rket.  1 ;  Tacit.  rf«  Oar.  On*.  87; 
Liv.  BpiL  109,  1 10 ;  Plut.  Caa.  29,  &C.,  Pomp. 
M ;  Dion  Case.  ^.  60,  Ac. ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76 ; 
SchoL  Bob.  in  Aram,  ad  CVd.  OnU.  as  Ood.  it 
Cm-)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  suname  of  Juno,  which  is  asnally 
derived  ban  the  Sabine  word  cmru,  a  lance  or 
•pear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
tile  s]-mbol  of  the  impeiimn  and  mancipinm,  and 
Would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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rddeas.  (Or.  fiut.  il  477,  vi  49;  Kacnb.  Sat, 
9.)  Hartung  {Die Rd^.der  Horn.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  snimune  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  wss 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
carved  point  of  a  sword.  (PluL  liaaest  Rom.  87 ; 
Ov.  Fatt.  a.  S60.)  [L.  8.] 

CU'RIUS.  1.  M'.  CcKiim,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  tha 
people  in  &  c:  1 99.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
oflered  himaefr  aa  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  tiC- 
fices  between  uat  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Lir. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  M'.  Cdbids,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  befon  B.  c  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife's  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M'.  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  waa  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  lefL  Q.  Mudns  ScaevoU 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L> 
Lidnins  Crasstts  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  mo- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  dienti 
This  trial  (Chrioaa  casta),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  {De  Orat.  i.  99,  56,  S7,  ii  S,  82,  54, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pn  Qucm.  18,  Tcpie, 
10.) 

8.  M'.  Cdsiur  (is  in  some  editions  called  M\ 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (oosso- 
brima)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urfaanus  in  B.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodins.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  ziii  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  ha 
had  the  administration.  The  letted  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Famutiant 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  dedamatioD 
Poa  Reditum  m  Seaalu  (8)  Ocero  states,  that  ke 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curins's  &ther,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-knawn  fact,  that  Cicero  hod  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Pcducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  asnally 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curias  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Pedncaeus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii  19, 
ad  QimC  Fi-at.  L  4,  pro  Flaca.  13.) 

4.  M'.  CuRiua,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  firom  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (ufianiias).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nssns.  At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  fieedman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  B.  a  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  grest  can  of  him.  In  B.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sidpieiua,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achoia,  and  also  to  Auctns,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticaa 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticut  and  Cicero  wan  to  he  the  hein 
of  hi*  ptoperty,  Cicero  receiving  one-6>urth,  and 
Attiene  the  rest.  Among  Cicero's  letten  to  hii 
friend*  there  are  three  addreued  to  Curiiu  (vii. 
23-36),  and  one  (viL  29)  ii  addreued  by  Ciuiiu 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  ad.Fam.  viii.  6,  6,  ziii.  7, 17,  60, 
ztL  4,  5,  9,\\,  ad  All.  Yii.  2,  3,  xtI  3.) 

5.  M*.  CuRiDS,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  howarer,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
jtidex  1^  Antony  in  b.  c  44.  (Cic.  J'Ul.  y.  fi, 
Tiii9.) 

6.  C.  CuRius,  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Babirins 
(the  mnrdeier  oif  Satnminna),  and  &ther  of  the 
C.  Rabiriu*  Postumna,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabiriua,  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  primetjm  ontimu  tqueitriM,  He  was  the 
largest  &nner  of  the  public  rerenne,  and  acquired 
peat  weolth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  scnned  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  riew  of  obtaining  the  meana  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benerolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  haTing  embeziled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  hariog  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
lie  waa  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
JtMr.perd.  3,  pro  Habir.  PoiL  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Ctnuua,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  &  c. 
64  aa  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  eren 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulria,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  durins  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  surrived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  hare  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B.  C.  t.  1S7X  *l>o  was  in  Bithynia 
with  On.  Domitias  Abenobarbns,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

f  Cic.  it  Petit.  Omt.  3,  m  Tag.  Ccmd.  ^  426, 
and  Aaoon.  m  Tog.  Cami.  p.  95,  ed.  Otelli ;  Cic. 
adAU.\.\;  SallusI,  Cam.  17,  23,  2«;  Appian, 
AC.ii.S.)  [L.S.] 

CU'BIUS  FOBTONATIA'NUS.     [Fomto- 

MATIANOa] 

CU'BIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  comnaoder  of  the  ea- 
Taby  in  Caesar's  army,  whan  be  wmnwiimBd 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Seveial  of 
Pompey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibins 
Cnrius.  (Oies.  B.  C  i.  24  ;  Cic.  odAU.  ii.  20,  U. 
6;QuintiLTL3.  §73.)  [L.S.] 

CUROPALATES.     [Conmua.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  piDbaUy  giTen  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  nnning. 

1.  L.  P^num  CuRauB,  censor  in  a  a  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  B.C.  387 
and  883.  (Lir.  yl  £,  1 1,  ix.  84.) 

2.  Sp.  PxpiKica  Cuaaon,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  a  c.  380.  (Lir.  Ti.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papihiui  CuaaoR,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
wade  nugister  equitum  to  the  dicUtor  L.  Papiriu* 
Crassns  m  ac.  340.  In  aa  333  he  was  made 
oonaul  with  C.  Poetdiu*  Libo,  and  according  to 
•ome  umals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
"»»  to  at  826,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
owinite  war  broke  out.     In  the  year  foUowing  he 

"•  ■PPointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  pfaMse 
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of  the  counl  L.  Cwillaa,  who  had  kea  tAa 
seriously  ill.  Cmsor  and  hia 
Q.  Fabiot,  afterwards  anmamw 
iba  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  tiw. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  deail 
aa  to  the  ralidity  of  the  anspiece  he  bad  takta  be- 
fore |i|«tirliing  gainst  the  enemy,  obUgsd  hia  It 
return  to  R<m)e  and  take  them  apin.  Q.  Fsbiw 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  pfawe.  bat  wiik  ik 
express  command  to  aToid  eTeiy  engaganeat  >iik 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator's  sbsfnna  Bat 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  laKls 
with  the  Samnite*  near  a  place  called  laihiaiia 
or  Imbririam,  and  he  gained  a  signal  virtaiy  ew> 
theenemy.  PapiriiMwaafearfnlly  f  wytated  at  this 
want  of  militaiy  discipline,  and  hastened  back  It 
the  army  to  punish  the  oSendet.  He  was  jn^ 
rented,  howerer,  from  carrying  his  intentisa  iait 
effget  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathiatd  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  Batby. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  when  bMli  tie 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  bis  btUL 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardcn,  thmgli  wiik- 
out  forfpring  him,  and  retamed  to  the  ansy.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  aa  a  tynat,  aid 
in  consequence  of  this  di^MMitioB  of  his  aray,  kt 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battk  be  fcaght  apiisl 
the  enemy.  But,  after  baring  cosideiiceadcd  I* 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  yraainii 
them  the  Iwoty  which  they  might  makev  he  sh- 
tained  a  moat  complete  rictory  orer  the  Sanity 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  cseaBy 
brand  wide.  The  Samnitca  now  sued  br  a  ms^ 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  iiiir  one  jess, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  bis  wWs 
army  and  giro  them  pay  for  a  y«r.  Papiiisi 
thereupon  ntumed  to  Rame,  aiMi  celebcstsd  a 
triumph. 

In  a  c.  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  csbmI 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  apia  indcc- 
took  the  fommand  against  the  Samnite*  ia  A|«ii^ 
It  wa*  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  « 
Livy,  whether  the  consols  of  that  rear  osadaOsd 
the  war  with  two  annies,  or  whether  it  was  ar- 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  hit  ■apt- 
tar  eqoitnm.  It  i*  certain,  however,  that  hyinas 
blockaded  Lnceria,  and  that  hia  camp  wa*  redattd 
to  auch  eztremitie*  by  the  Samnites,  whoiatiff 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  hare  been  lost,  had  kt 
not  been  nliered  by  the  army  of  his  eoDea^ns,  Qi 
Pnblilius  Phik>.  He  continued  his  opoatMH  ia 
Apulia  in  the  year  a  a  319  alao,  fat  wtiAi* 
was  likewise  appointed  oonmL  Abnt  thi*  dm 
the  Tarentinca  offered  to  act  a*  mediaton  brtwtca 
the  Roman*  and  Samnite^  bat  were  kaaghbly 
rejected  by  Papirins,  who  now  made  a  luiuisifJ 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnite* :  they  wo* 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Loeeiia  I*  in 
bte.  Seren  thousand  Samnite*  at  l«ceri*  M 
said  to  hare  capitaUted  for  a  free  departara,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Fiiuliiiisiiti 
who  attempted  to  nrolt  against  the  RmaB^wae 
obliged  to  submit  aa  subject*  and  give  hostsgWi 
After  these  thing*  were  accomplished,  he  letansa 
to  Rome  and  oelebiBted  his  second  tiiaapt. 

In  a  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consabkf 
ibr  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.    Allheugh  the  wsr 


against  the  Samnites  waa  still  ^odv  to,  w^ 
Papiriu*  nor  hi*  colleague  Publiha*  PUls  is  ■•- 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  ■'V^* '^ 
paignt  of  that  ytu,  wUch  wen  ctdsdicM  tf 
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Aetaton,  wbile  the  eonrala  are  aid  to  Iiave  i»- 
muned  at  Ixime,  It  i>  difficult  to  ■ecannt  for  this 
•tate  of  thing!. 

In  B.  c.  313  Papjrios  wa>  in'veated  with  hi>  iiftti 
(w  Bzth)  eoDHiIshipt     The  war  againrt  the  Sain- 
BitM  wa*  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  pennanent  conquests, 
and  thos  gave  the  war  a  decided  ton  in  their 
b.yoaz.     It  was,  as  Liry  slates,  again  doubtful  as 
to  wIm>  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.     In  b.  c.  809  Papirins  was  made  diet»- 
tor  to  candact  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
sare  tiie  aimjr  of  C.  Harcius,  who  was  in  great 
diatneaa  in  Apnlia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Candiun,  which  Rome  had  sufiiered  the  year  be- 
fam.      Hia  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
■wtter  of  some  difficulty.     Q.  Fabins,  who  had 
once  been  his  nugister  eqnitum,  and  bad  nearly 
been  aaoifieed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
niparina.     The  recolleetian  of  what  had  happened 
lirtren  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  ftel- 
inga  of  Fabiua  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  lie  sBcrifioed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silcDca  of  night  without  saying  a  word.    Papi- 
rioa  now  hastened  with  the  reserre  legions  to  the 
aaaiatanee  of  C.  Marcins.      The  position  of  the 
enemy,  howerer,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  DMsrely  watched  them,  thongh  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  nis  Tehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.     Soon  aftor,  howerer, 
a  battle  waa  fought,  in  which  the  Sanuiites  were 
eompletely  defeated.     The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  aims  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  buikeis  anrand 
the  figmm,  probably  for  no  other  pnrpoee  than  to 
be  bong  oat  during  processions.     This  triumph  is 
the  last  eTcnt  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirioa,  whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.     He  had  die  repuUtion  of  being  the  greatest 
■eneral  of  his  age.     He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Booian  dominion  by  conquest,  bat  it  was  ha  who 
iwistd  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cao- 
diani,  and  led  her  to  victory.     But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popnhir,  in  consequence  of  his 
peraonal  ehuaeter,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  so^ 
dier.     Ha  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and   waa  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  ezcessiTe 
quantity  of  feod  and  wine.     He  had  something 
bmriMe  and  sarage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
lendecing  the  serrioe  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  at  he 
cenld  :  be  punished  cruelly  and  inezotably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  (^  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.    (Liv.  Tiii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  1 3-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aunsl.  Vict 
lie  Vir.  lU.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  13;  Dion 
Caas.  BxeerpL  VaL  p.  82,  Ac,  ed.  Stun;   Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  t/Rmme,  iii  pp.  192 
— 260.) 

4.  Lw  PitPiiui7i  Cdmob,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  s.  c.  272.     (Frantin.  da  Aquatd,  i.  6.) 

5.  lb  Papiuvr  CuaaoR,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  waa  DO  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
fioher.  He  was  mads  consul  in  b.  c.  293  with 
Sp.  Canrilnxs  Marimns,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Sanmite  war.  The  Sainnitea,  after  having  made 
imiiwinsw  efibrts,  had  invaded  Campania;  but  the 
conanla,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
JBlo  their  nnproteeted  conotiy,  and  tbns  compellad 
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them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Dure- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  8am- 
nium,  emeeially  the  territory  of  Antinm,  Ha 
then  pitohed  hit  camp  opposite  the  Sanmite  amy 
near  Aqnilonia,  at  some  Stance  from  the  camp  of 
Carrilius.  Several  dayi  passed  before  Papirins 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius  should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
tame  day  that  Papirins  offered  battle  to  the  Sam* 
nites,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  ftom  ob> 
taining  any  succour  from  Cominium.  P^driut 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  iL  They  however 
still  eontinned  to  fiaht  i^ainst  the  two  coniuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvihnt  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
waa  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  toon  after  again 
got  the  npper  hand.  Papirius  continued  hit 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  hit 
coUeagne  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papiriui  exhibited  on  that  occation 
wat  very  rich ;  but  hit  troopt,  who  were  not  tatit- 
fied  with  the  plunder  they  bad  been  allowed,  nrap- 
mured  becaute  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distoibuto 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  QuW 
rinns,  which  his  father  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  sofarwai  honlogium,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  b.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  npon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Sonmites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realised  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  die  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  Bat 
we  hare  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  wen  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Paidrins  celebrated  hit  tecond  triumph,  and 
after  thit  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  ^v.  z. 
9,  38,  39 — (7;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  8; 
Fnntin,  d»  Agmaei.  i.  6,  Smo^.  iu.  3 ;  Plin.  H. 
JV.  vii.  60,  zzxiv.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c., 
324,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  wat  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  feliely  charged 
the  praetor  Hagiot  Caedlionnt  with  high  treaton. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii  37.)  [L.  &] 

CU'RTIA  QENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Cnrtius  Philo,  waa 
ever  invested  with  die  consulship,  B.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofe  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofe  an  implied  in  the  stories  about  tha 
earliest  Cortii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fact  that,  in  B.  c.  57,  C.  Cnrtius  Pedncaeanut  wat 
tribune  of  the  people,  doet  not  prove  die  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  an  Pbducakanus,  Pbilo, 
and  PotTDHua  or  PosTumut.  For  those  who 
am  mentioned  in  history  widiout  a  cognomen,  see 
CviiTius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  tha 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  hit 
party  in  B.  c.  43,  is  detcribed  at  in  the  potsenoD 
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•r  aa  Mtate  at  Fundi,  which  had  brionged  to  C. 
Sextilios  Rnfut.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  xit.  6, 10.)  [L.  &] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA-  [Mancia.] 
CU'RTIUS.  I .  McTTDi  or  Metius  Caantn, 
•  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romnliu,  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabine*,  which  arow 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabina 
had  gained  poaaeMion  of  the  Roman  aiz.  When 
the  Roman  anny  waa  drawn  up  between  the  Palfr 
tine  and  Capitoline  hillt,  two  ehiefi  of  the  aimiea, 
Mcttu*  Cortina  on  the  part  of  the  Sabinea,  and 
Hostua  Hoitilini  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Curtins  waa  glorying  in  his  netory,  Romulo*  and 
>  hand  of  Roman*  made  an  attack  npon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fimght  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  bis  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covert  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  fontm.  HoweTer,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  hi*  Sabinea, 
Peace  wa*  *oon  after  concluded  between  tiie  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  wa* 
henceforth  called  laaa  Ourtitu,  to  oommemomte 
the  erent  (Lav.  L  12,  &c.i  Dionya.  ii.  42 ;  Vatr. 
t.  L.  y.  U8  ;  Plut.  Ramul.  18.)  Thi*  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  laeus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fimt  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  AU  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  nseless,  and  when  at  length  the  anspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  wa* 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Cnrtitu 
came  forward,  and  deckring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citisen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  aa  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  hi*  (teed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  B.  c. 
362.  (Ijv.vii.6;  Varro,t&;  VaLMax.  v.6.|2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XV.  18 ;  Festns,  s.  «.  Oirtilaaan ; 
Plut.  ParalbU.  Mm.  6  ;  Stat.  Siiv.  i.  1,  65,  &c. ; 
Anguatin,  dt  Qiv,  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  bcus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  wa*  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  m  c  445.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
V.  1 50.)  But  that  this  place  wa*  not  regarded  aa 
a  Miieatot,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  strack  by  light- 
ning, seema  to  be  clear  from  what  PUuy  (H.  N. 
XV.  18)  reUtes  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  andent  traditions  rei^iecting  the 
lacus  Curtins,  is,  that  a  port  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtins  bom  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  hike 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  bat  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  aeem*  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  aa  an  ostaslitM 
falaU.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
some  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  repablic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 
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have  given  tte  to  the  story  aboot  the  i 

of  Cuttins.  (Suet.  Amg.  57;  Stat.  ^r.  i.  I.) 

2.  CoRTiija,  an  accuser,  wa*  killed  in  the  tioa 
of  the  proscription  of  Salla,  or  perhaps  even  befan, 
by  C.  Maiitts,  near  the  lake  ServiKniL  (Cic  fm 
&«.  ffose:  32 ;  Senec  <fe  J'rond.  S.) 

3.  C  CoKTiua,  probably  a  son  of  tiia  pwcedia^ 
lost  his  pn^ierty  daring  the  pnocriptiMi  of  SoUa, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subeeqaently,  howevo^  he 
wa*  allowed  to  return  thraogh  tlw  i»aili»fiii»  at 
Cicero,  with  whom  be  had  been  acqnoinHd  6m 
early  youth.  In  a  c.  45  Caeaar  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  In  the  sane  year,  Caesar  dis- 
tributed 'ands  among  hi*  vetetaaa  in  Italy;  aad 
Cnrtiua,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  had 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volatenae,  aad 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  It  again,  applwd  ts 
Cicera  to  interfeie  on  his  behai£  Cieeto  acmd- 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valeria*  Oreo,  the  legale 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distrifantimi  ef 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  Urn  la 
spore  the  property  of  Curtins,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  Um  to  »— ™>-™  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic  ad  Pom.  xiii.  5u) 

4.  P.  CuBTlttn,  a  bother  of  Q.  Rahsssia,  waa  be- 
headed in  Spain  by  the  command  of  On.  Penpcias 
(the  son  of  the  Oreat),  in  the  preseswe  of  th* 
whole  army,  B,  c.  45,  fin  be  had  fbriBBd  a  seent 
understanding  with  aom*  Spaniards  that  On.  Psa- 
peius,  if  he  should  ooae  to  a  ocrtun  town  ibr  th* 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  appraheadnd 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hand*  of  CaioBr.  (CSb 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  CuRTioa,  a  friend  of  Venca,  ia  called 
JHda  gaaettiimi*,  conoening  which  nothing  fnithcr 
is  known.  (Cic.  n  Vtrr.  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  CuKTiDs,  a  good  and  weH-edaeated  yonig 
rmm,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  cliargw  at  malitm 
against  C.  Memmins,  who  vras  then  a  ■»"■''■'«»»  fer 
the  consulihip.  (Cic  wf  Qa.  /V.  iii.  2.)  Wc  posse** 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Cutiii*  ap- 
pears, together  with  that  of  M.  Silasna  and  Ol 
Donntius.  The  type*  of  these  ooina  differ  fiam 
those  which  we  nsnaliy  meet  with  on  ReaooB 
coins ;  and  £ckhel  (Doctr.  ATnu.  v.  p.  200)  tarn- 
jeeturee,  that  tho«e  uiree  men  were  pexfaop*  liiam 
vin  for  the  eetablishment  of  some  colony,  and  that 
their  coin*  were  struck  at  •  dietonoe  firiin  Bonob 

7.  CvKTiva,  a  Roman  eqoes,  who  onoev  wUU 
dining  with  Aagnstns,  availed  himsdf  of  a  jska 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  wo*  standing  on  the  nHt, 
out  of  the  windaw.  (Moerob.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Soa* 
writers  suppose,  though  wilhont  any  apparot 
reason,  that  he  is  the  some  a*  the  Cnrtiy*  Attica* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tibcana,  [Attkos, 
CuMivs.]  [U  S.] 

CU'RTIUS  ATTICUS.  [.<^TTK:ua,n.4ia,a.) 

CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.     [Li;rra.] 

CU'RTIUS  HONTA'NUS.    [MoMTAin«] 

CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.     [Rdfus.] 

Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  iiiataiaB 
of  Alexander  the  Oraat  Renectii^  hia  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nouiing  i*  kaown  with 
any  certainty,  and  then  i*  not  a  sin^  ii*i*agii  ia 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  sasd  ts 
refer  to  Q.  Cnrtiua,  the  historiaa.  One  Cmtiaa 
Ruhs  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Amm.  xi.  81 )  aad 
Pliny  {Ep.  m.  37),  and  a  Q.  Cnrtiua  Rofaa  ocean 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Saetoaiaa 
treated  in  hi*  work  "  De  Cbui*  RhetoriboaL"  Bat 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  ia  th* 
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man  M  ov  Q.  Cnrtiiu,  though  it  may  be,  u  F. 
A.  Wolf  WM  inclined  to  think,  that  the  riietoridan 
•paken  of  bf  Snetooiiu  is  the  nnie  ea  the  hi>to- 
rian.  Thia  total  want  of  eztenial  teatimony  com- 
fd>  m  to  nek  infonnation  eoneerning  Q.  Cortiua 
in  tile  work  that  hat  oome  down  to  lu  nnder  hia 
lame ;  bat  what  we  find  here  ia  as  vagne  and  nn- 
•atis&etaiy  as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
tfstimonies,  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
wotk  which  eontais  alhuiona  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (it.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
•peaking  of  the  dty  of  Tyre,  he  aays,  aaae  taaim 
Ifga  fact  euneta  n/imm/e,  mi  itUtla  Romanaa 
tmtmitmlnn  aojwstaf;  the  other,  which  ia  the 
noie  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eology  on 
the  emperor  for  faanng  restored  peace  after  mnch 
bisodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
<f  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  paa- 
age  is  famed  are  so  Tagne  and  indefinite,  that  it 
Bay  he  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
Bsg  empire,  and  eritica  haTe  with  equal  ingenuity 
■efared  the  eology  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Aoguttas  down  to  Conatantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
iaduM  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
cnn  asserted  that  Q.  Cortiua  Rofiis  waa  a  ficti- 
tioos  name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  nodein  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
ii  refitted  by  the  bet,  that  there  are  some  very 
carif  HSS.  of  Q.  Cortina,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beiiensis,  who  died  in  A.  D.  118*2,  was  acquainted 
vith  the  work.  All  modem  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Cnrtins  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
sf  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petmiss  aa  eontemporariea  of  Septimius  Sevens, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  aa  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
acoirds  with  the  aoppoaition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Cortios  Rofna  mentioned  by  Snetonius  was  the 
■oe  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difScuIty, 
•nept  that  Qnintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  hia  time,  does  not  allnde 
to  Cnrtins  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
aaj  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
«as  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
^d  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
Bggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
tjle  and  diction  of  hi*  wotk ;  bnt  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer'k  own;  both  are 
•tificiaUy  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  trace* 
vhich  are  peculiar  to  the  btter  port  of  the  first 
netuiy  after  Christ.  Thu*  mnch,  however,  seems 
dear,  that  Cortina  was  a  rhetorician  r  hia  style  is 
ool  See  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
hat  on  the  whole  it  ia  a  maaterly  imitation  of 
Livy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  thoe  with  poeti- 
cil  phrases  and  artificial  omamenta. 

The  walk  itaalf  ia  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Oieat,  and  written  with  great  partiality  br  the 
'xxk  The  aothor  drew  his  materials  from  good 
•euiees,  sod  aa  Cleitarchas,  Timagenea,  and  Pto- 
leaueus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geogr^ihy,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
toiiesl  cnticiam,  for  which  teasona  hia  work  cannot 
iiwsys  be  relied  upon  aa  an  historical  anthority. 
It  oouHsted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  firat 
■*o  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
*ilhont  more  or  less  oonsideiable  gi^a.  In  the 
fly  edition*  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
thoes  united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
ut  of  only  nine  books ;  and  Ohueaniu  in  his 
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option  (1656)  divided  the  wotk  into  iwalva  books. 
The  dradency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  die  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particnUr  merit.  Tbe  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  M^  are  derived  firom 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14th 
and  ISth  centuries,  contain  connderable  intarpob- 
tions.  Hence  the  text  appears  very  dififerent  in 
the  diSetent  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinns  de  Spin,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  waa  foUosred  ia 
1480  Vr  the  first  Hihu  edition  of  A.  Zantus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
ate  the  Jnntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F,  Modius,  Acidalius,  Baderus,  Popma, 
Loccenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinabeim, 
StraasbiU]^,  1640,  and  Ch.  CeUarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenbuig,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4to.  Among  the  modem  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1.  that  of  Sehmieder 
rOuttingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipcig,  1618),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stutt^,  1829),  and 
J.  MiitxeU.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Cnrtiu*  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  Irat  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  "  Zwei  klassiche  Lat.  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,"  in  his  Kleiu  SdurtfUm,  i. 
p.  305,  &C. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  das  Ltbe»  det  0»- 
teUdUiiArdUen  Q.  Curtnu  Satfiu.  lu  BaxUnrng 
oaf  A.  HtrCt  Abhandl.  iUxr  deiudi.  Otynatamd, 
Berlin,  1820 ;  Q.  Pinzger,  Uebar  dot  Zatalter  det 
Q.  Cmrtiui  Aa^  in  Sttiode'i  Ardm  fir  PUIoUf 
git,  1 824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  &C.  [U  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  {taagiMltr)  of 
the  company  that  fiumed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
CioetD  at  his  request  leoommended  to  Q.  Valeriua 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a.  a  45.  (Cie. 
odFam.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADU8.     [Fadub.] 

CYAMI'TES  (KvcwJrqr),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  imall  sanctuary  on' 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Ekusis.  No  particulara 
are  known  about  him,  but  Paoianias  (L  87.  g  3) 
aays,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orpfaica  would  understand 
the  natore  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (KMbni),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  pUy- 
mate  of  Praserpiiia,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  lose  of  Proserpina  into  a  well.  Tha 
Sytacuaans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  boll  waa  sunk  into  the  well  aa  a 
aeerifioe.  (Died.  v.  4  {  Ov.  MtU  v.  413,  tut.)  A 
daughter  of  Liparus  waa  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Died.  V.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYANIPPUS  (Kutniiras),  a  son  of  Aegialens 
and  prince  of  Argoa,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Pans.  iL  18.  §  4,  SO.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodonia(i.  9.  §  18)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialens 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [Xj.  3.1 

CY'ATHUS  (KA>«ei),  the  yoathfia  cup-bearet 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Herachi*  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    U« 
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•OS  CTAXARE& 

««•  honomed  at  Phlin*  with  a  amctnarjr  doM  by 
the  temple  of  ApoQo.  (Pan*,  il  IS.  f  8.)  In 
other  tnditiona  Cjrathni  i*  called  Ennmomu*. 
(Oiod.  W.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (Kvatiimt),  mu,  aeoording  to 
Hendotna,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  Km  of 
Phnortei,  and  the  graadion  of  Deiocea.  He  irai 
the  moat  wailike  of  the  Median  kingi,  aod  intro- 
duoed  great  militaiy  rafomu,  bj  ammging  hia 
aabjecta  into  proper  dinaion*  of  ■peaimen  and 
archen  and  caTalrr.  He  anetaeded  hia  fiuhcr, 
Phraortca,  who  waa  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
aieging  the  Auyrian  capital,  Ninna  (NinsTch),  in 
•.  c.  634.  He  collected  all  the  forcea  of  hii  empire 
to  avenge  hia  fcther'a  death,  defeated  the  Aiaynan* 
in  battfe,  and  hud  aiege  to  Ninna.  Bat  whjle  he 
waa  before  the  dty,  a  laige  body  of  Scythiana  in- 
vaded the  noith«n  parte  of  Media,  and  Cyaxana 
marcbed  to  meet  them,  wia  defeated,  and  became 
aubject  to  the  Scythiani,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Aaia  (or,  aa  Herodotna  eliewhere  laya,  men 
correctly,  <rf  Upper  Aiia)  for  twenty«ght  yean 
(b.  c.  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plan- 
dered  the  Medea  withont  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxana  and  the  Medea  maaiacred  the  gieater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  baring  firat  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  waa  re- 
atored.  There  ii  a  coneideiable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling thia  aoeonnt  with  that  which  Herodotna 
eliewhere  girea  (L  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxarea  and  Alyatte^  kii^  of  Lydia.  Thia  war 
waa  provoked  by  Alyattea  having  aheltered  aome 
Scythiana,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  aoni  of  Cyaxana,  and  aerved  him  np  to 
hi*  bther  aa  a  Thyeatean  banquet.  The  war 
laated  five  yeara,  and  waa  put  an  end  to  in  the 
•ixth  year,  in  coniequenoe  of  the  terror  inapiied  by 
a  eohir  eclipee,  which  happened  jnat  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  annies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thalea  had  predicted.  Thia  eclipae  ia 
placed  by  aome  writera  aa  high  aa  B.  c.  625,  by 
othen  aa  low  at  585.  Bat  of  all  the  edipaea  be- 
tween  theae  two  datea,  eereral  an  ahaolntely 
excluded  by  drcnnutancea  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  teema  moat  probable  that 
the  eclipae  intended  waa  that  of  September  30, 
n.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  PUtotopUeal  TramaMmM 
for  1811 ;  Oltmann  in  the  Sdaift.  der  Beri.  Acad. 
1812—13;  Halea,  Aiialf$i$  ef  Ommeiogs,  i.  pp. 
74—78;  Ideler,  Htauamek  dtr  dmiologie,  L 
p.  209,  ftc;  Fiicher,  OrieeUtlu  Mttafih,  m.  a. 
610.)  Thia  date,  however,  involvea  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxarea,  at  king  of  the  Medea,  cuiy 
on  a  war  of  five  yean  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thiana wen  masten  of  hia  conntry.  Bat  it  it 
pratty  evident  from  the  aeoonnt  of  Herodotnt  that 
Cyaxarea  atill  reigned,  though  at  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythiant,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythian* 
over  Media  rather  contiated  in  eonttant  predatory 
incnniont  from  poaitiont  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  ooontiy,  than  in  any 
permanent  ooenpation  thereofl  It  wat  probably, 
then,  (rum  a  c.  615  to  a  c  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydiant  and  the  Median*  Uited,  till, 
both  partiet  bdng  terrified  by  the  eclipae,  the  two 
king*  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syenneaia,  king  of 
Cilieia,  and  Labynetni,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadneiaar  or  hi*  fiitber),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  waa  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Aatyogea,  the  ton  of  Cyaxana,  to  Aryennii,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattea.     The  Scythjani  were  ax- 


CTCUADA& 
pelled  fna  Media  in  b.  a  607,  and  C) 
again  turned  hia  arait  agunat  Aaayiia,  and.  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  at  the  liiiigiif  Wahjlf 
(probably  the  &ther  of  fi^imimiaaMMx),  he  taak 
and  deatnyed  Ninna.  [8iAao^KAPAJ.Da.]  The 
oonteqwuee  of  thia  war,  aocotding  to  Hendataa, 
waa,  that  the  Medea  made  tha  Aaqrnaaa  Ihor 
tubjectt,  except  the  diatriet  at  BabyloB,  He  ■<  inn. 
aa  we  learn  from  other  writera,  that  the  king  af 
Babylon,  who  had  before  bees  in  a  atate  of  donbl- 
ful  inbjection  to  Aaayiia,  obtained  complete  iade- 
pendence  aa  the  reward  for  bia  Aan  in  the 
deatmction  of  Nineveh.  The  leagna  hUaian 
Cyaxarea  and  the  kingof  Babyko  ia  taid  Ij  Paiy- 
hiator  and  Abydanna  (n.  E—h.  Cinm.  Arwk, 
and  SynedL  p^  210,  b.)  to  bnv»  been 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhia  or  Amytia,  the  i 
tar  of  Cyaxarea,  to  Nabachodiaaaar  or  Nabnchedo- 
noaor  (Nebuchadnemr),  ton  of  the  kiqg  af  Mhy- 
lon.  They  have,  however,  by  mictake  pat  the 
name  of  A*dahage*(Attyaget)  for  that  of  Cyaxarea. 
(Clinton,  L  pp^  271,  279.)  Cyaxarea  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty  yeaia  (a  c  594),  and  waa  aarwwled 
by  hit  ton  A^ttyagea.  (Hend.  i.  73, 74, 103— IOC, 
iv.  1 1,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxarea  of  DiederM 
(ii.  32)  ia  Deiocet.  Raapeeting  th«  aappuaud 
Cyaxarea  II.  of  Xenophon,  tea  Ctkos.  [P.  &] 
Cr'BELa    [Rasi.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (Kwxfh),  a 
•on  of  Potddon  and  Rahmia,  became  king  af  the 
itltnd  of  SaUmit,  whidi  waa  called  after  hint 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  ddivered  bam  a  dngen. 
He  waa  lubteqnantly  honoured  a*  n  hem,  and  had 
a  tanctuary  in  Salami*.  (Apdlod.  iii  12.  §  7 ; 
Died.  iv.  72.)  Aocotding  to  other  tnditiaat, 
Cyehrrat  himielf  waa  called  a  dragon  em  accaant 
of  hit  earaga  nature,  and  wat  expdledfirauSabBit 
by  Enrybchua ;  but  he  waa  received  by  Deaeter 
at  Eleaaia,  and  appointed  a  pcieat  to  hier  tenple. 
(Staph.  Bya.  i.  e.  Kvxftm.)  Othen  again  aaid 
that  Cychnot  had  brought  npa  dragon,  vriikk  wm 
expelled  by  Eurylochna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391) 
Then  wat  a  tradition  that,  a^ile  the  battle  if 
Sdamia  waa  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  oaa  cf 
the  Athenian  ihipt,  and  iba.t  an  onde  dednred 
thit  dragon  to  be  Cychreoa.  (Pana.  L  36.  (  I ; 
oomp.  Tzeta.  «<  Zjinipil.  110,175;  Pint.  TVa.!*, 
SoUm.  9.)  lU.  Sl] 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KncXidSet)  waa  ttategna  rf 
the  Achaeaat  in  B.  c.  208,  and,  having  joined 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  with  the  Achaean 
fbroea,  aided  him  in  that  invation  of  Hia  wUcfc 
waa  cheeked  by  P.  Salpidn*  Oalba.  In  a  c  30t, 
Cydiadaa  bdng  made  ttntegn*  initead  cf  Pkila- 
poemen,  whoae  military  talent*  be  by  no  m<at 
equalled,  Nabi*  took  advantage  of  the  change  ta 
nuke  war  on  the  Achaean*.  Philip  oSered  ta 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemyt 
country,  if  they  woold  give  him  a  raiBcient  nm- 
ber  of  their  toldien  to  ganiion  Chalda,  Orena,  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  tune ;  but  they  law  thnogb 
hi*  plan,  whidi  waa  to  obtain  boatagea  ftam  thoa 
and  *o  to  force  tbem  into  a  war  with  the  Rcataaa. 
Cydiadaa  therefore  antwered,  that  their  lawa  pn- 
duded  them  from  diacnating  any  propoaal  except 
that  for  which  the  aatembly  wa*  tumnKmed,  and 
thit  conduct  relieved  him  firam  the  imputnlion, 
under  which  he  had  previondy  Lihoured,  of  being 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king^  In  a  a  198  we 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  h* 
attended  in  that  yew  at  fait  oonferenoe  with  Fb- 
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CYCLOPES. 

I  >t  Nieaea  in  Loeiia.  Afker  ihe  battle  ef 
CyiiMBepIialae^  B.  c  197,  Cj-eliadji*  wai  lent  with 
two  othen  u  ambauador  bom  Philip  to  Flaminiaiu, 
who  gnated  the  king  a  trace  of  15  day*  with  a 
Tiow  to  the  ansngemont  of  a  pccmanent  peacp. 
(Polyb.  XTii.  I,  xTiiL  17  ;  Lir.  xxTii.  31,  xzxi. 
a,  xzxiL  19,  32,  xx^iL  11,  13.)         [K  £.] 

CTCIiO'PES   (K^kAwu),  that  ii,  enatuns 
with  mmd  or  circular  eye*.    The  trndition  about 
thcw  beinga  haa  nndeigone  HTeral  change*  and 
nndificationa  in  ita  darelopment  in  Oraek  mytho- 
bgy,  thoogh  eome  trace*  of  their  identity  remain 
TJiiUe  tkcoogboat.     According  to  the  ancient  coo- 
magooiea,  tho  Cydope*  were  die  aon*  of  Urann* 
nd  Oe ;  they  bdonged  to  the  Titan*,  and  were 
three  in  nomber,  whoee  name*  wan  Arge*,  Sterape*, 
and  Bronte*,  and  each  ef  them  had  only  one  eye 
en  hii  forehead.     Together  with  the  other  Titani, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartanu,  but, 
initigyted  by  thrir  mother,  they  a**i*ted  Cronn*  in 
—mjing  the  goreninwnt.  But  Cronu  again  threw 
then  into  Tartama,  and  a*  Zeo*  leleaaed  them  in 
Ut  war  against  Cionn*  and  the  Titani,  theCTcIope* 
Prnidad  Zeo*  with   thunderbolt*  and  lightning, 
Plato  with  a  helmet,  and  Poaeidan  with  a  trident. 
(Apoilod.  L   1  :    He*.   Ting.  503.)     Henceforth 
thqr  renuioed   the  minittar*  of  Zeo*,  but  were 
afterward*  killed  by  ApoUo  for  haTing  fiirnidied 
Zeo*  with   the    thnnderbolu  to  kill  Aaelepia*. 
(i^oDod.  iiL  10.  §  4.)    According  to  other*,  how> 
*ta,  it  wa*  not  thus  Cyclone*  themedTM  that  were 
killed,  bnt  thor  aon*.  (SchoL  ad&tr^Aleal.  I.) 
_  In  the  Homerie  poem*  tho  Cydope*  are  a  gigan- 
tic, inaolent,  and  kwie**  race  of  ahepherd*,  who 
lived  in  the  lontb-weetem  part  of  Sicily,  and  d»- 
TOnnd  human  being*.   They  neglected  agriculture, 
■ad  the  frnita  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.     They  had  no  htw*  or  political 
iottitution*,  and  each  lired  with  hi*  witc*  and 
children  in  a  cam  of  a  mountain,  and  rnled  orer 
them  with  arbitiaiy  power.    (Horn.  Od.  rU  5,  ix. 
106,  ftc,  190,  &c  240,  Ac  X.  200.)     Homer 
doe*  not  di*tinctly  itate  that  oil  of  the  Cydope* 
were  one-eyed,    but   Polyphemui,    the   prindpal 
XBO^j  them,  i*  deaciibed  a*  having  only  one  eye 
00  hi*  forehead.    {Od.  i.  69,  ix.  S83,  &a;  eomp. 
PoLvrHxuus.)     The  Homerie  Cydope*  an  no 
longer  the  aervant*  of  Zeu*,  but  they  diiregard 
Urn.  {Od.  ix.  275;   comp.  Virg.  Am.  ri.  636  ; 
Callia.  Hgmn.  m  Dian.  B3.) 

A  (till  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cydope*  a* 
the  aaiittant*  of  Hephaeetn*.  Volcanoe*  were  the 
vorkihop*  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
ud  the  neighbouring  iile*  were  accordingly  con- 
■■ieied  a*  their  abode*.  A*  the  a**i*tanta  of  He- 
pl>ie*tns  they  are  no  longer  ihephetd*,  but  make 
the  metal  anaoor  and  ornament*  lac  god*  and 
•■UMj  they  work  with  *nch  might  that  Sidly 
ud  all  the  neighbouring  ieland*  ra*ound  with  their 
^■amering.  Their  number  i*,  like  that  in  the 
Honieric  poem*,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  bnt 
''■eir  nsidenee  i*  remorcd  bom  the  aoutb-weetem 
<<>  the  eaitem  part  of  Sidly.  (Virg.  Geory.  ir.  1 70, 
'<<<■■  riu.  433 ;  Callim.  //jnu.  m  DioM.  S6,  &c. ; 
Eorip.  C^  599;  Val.  Place.  iL  420.)  Two  of 
tlieir  name*  are  the  aame  a*  in  the  ooonogonic 
(■■ditioa,  but  new  name*  al*o  wen  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acama*.  (Callim.  Hymn,  n 
Am.  68 ;  Viig.  Aen.  viu.  425 ;  Val.  Place,  i.  583.) 
The  Cydope*,  who  wen  rrgntded  as  skilful 
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architect*  in  later  aceoonta,  wete  •  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  bom  the  Cydope*  whom 
we  have  coneidered  hitherto,  fer  they  an  described 
a*  a  Thradan  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  bom  a 
king  Cyclm*.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
home*  in  Thiaee,  and  went  to  the  Curete*  (Cnte) 
and  to  Lyeia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetu*  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  wall*  which  they  eon- 
elnieted,  againit  Acnun*.  The  grand  fortifiationi 
of  Aigo*,  Tiryni,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
time*  regarded  i*  their  woika.  (ApoUod.  ii.  I. 
§  2 ;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Pan*,  u.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Bmrip.  OntL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cydopean  wall*,  (till  exi*t 
in  variou*  part*  of  andant  Onece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  imhewn  pdygonea,  which  an  sometimes 
20  or  SO  fitet  in  bieadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lope*  having  built  them  seem*  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admit*  neither  of  an  hiatoriol  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instancn, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  vrnlla,  and  he  calls 
Tiiyns  merely  a  iri\a  rtix<^"a.  {IL  ii.  559.) 
The  Cydopean  walls  wen  probably  constructed  by 
an  andent  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
befon  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  huer  genentiona,  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  a*  much  a*  onnelves,  aacribed  their 
building  to  a  fiibulou*  race  of  Cydope*.  Analogies 
to  *neh  a  pnceu  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  oountrie* ;  thu*  several  wall*  in  Oermany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Reman*, 
are  to  thi*  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmaner 
or  Tenfelsmauer. 

In  work*  of  art  the  Cydopes  are  represented  at 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  phwe  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  SUrab.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  wen  beings 
tjrpical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men ; 
bnt  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
oosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powen  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sofficieatly  indicated  by  thdr 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  {Kimm).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomns. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  althong^  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Cycnna,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  unpoied  upon  him  three  labours,  viz.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultuns  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeua.  Phyllius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Herades,  he  nbised  giving  to 
Phyllina  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prise, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refuaal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Cauope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  13.)  Ovid  {MeL  vii. 
371.  &C.),  who  relates  the  same  atory,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  bom  Hyria  melting  away  in 
teaia  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  aon  of  Poaeidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157  ;  SchoL 
ad  PM.  a.  u.  147 :  Tzetz.  ad  l^eopk.  233.) 
He  w*a  bom  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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■Mt-eoart,  wlrare  ha  wu  kaai  bjr  ihepherd*,  who 
Mcing  a  iwto  dMoending  apoB  him,  called  him 
Cyenu.  Wh«n  ha  had  giowD  np  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colooae  in  Troai,  and  married 
Pneloia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Cljtiiu 
(Pau.  X.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  bther 
of  Toiea  and  Hemithea.  Dictya  Cretenaia  (ii. 
IS)  mentiona  di£bient  chiUien.  Aiier  the  death 
of  Pndeia,  he  mairied  Phihwome,  a  dau^ter  of 
Cnagaaua,  who  fell  in  loTa  with  Tsnea,  her  ate]>- 
■on,  and  not  being  littaned  to  by  him  cahmmiated 
him,  ao  that  Cyeniu  in  hia  anger  threw  hia  aon  to- 
gethier  with  Hemithea  in  a  cheat  iato  the  aea. 
Aocoiding  to  others  Cycnua  himaelf  leaped  into 
the  aea.  (Viig.  Am.  ii.  21.)  Aftenrarda,  when 
Cycnua  learned  the  truth  rejecting  hia  wife'a  con- 
daet,  h«  killed  Philonoma  and  went  to  hia  aon, 
who  had  knded  in  the  iaiand  of  Tenedoa,  and  had 
became  king  thsr*.  According  to  aome  ttaditiona, 
Tenea  did  not  allow  hia  &ther  to  hud,  bnt  cut  off 
the  anchor.  .(Conon,  NamU.  SB ;  Pana.  x.  14. 
I  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Gieeka  ■P'nit  Troy, 
both  Cycnna  and  Tenea  aaaiated  the  Trajana,  but 
both  were  alain  by  Achillea.  Aa  Cycnna  could  not 
be  wonnded  by  iron,  Achillea  atnngled  him  with 
the  thong  of  hit  helmet,  or  by  atiiking  him  with  a 
atone.  (Comp.  Died.  T.  8S;  Stiab.  ziii  p.  604; 
Schol.  ad  JTuoerit.  zri  49;  Diet  Cret  ii.  12,  Ac;; 
Or.  Mel.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  add^  that  the  body  of 
Cycnna  diampeaTed  and  waa  chanaed  into  a  awan, 
when  AchiltH  came  to  take  away  hia  armour. 

S,  A  aon  of  Area  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hersr 
dea  to  aingle  combat  at  Itone,  and  waa  killed  in 
the  eonteat.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  lieaiod.  SaU. 
Hen.  345,  where  Cycnua  ia  a  aon-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heraekn  ia  going.) 

4.  A  aon  of  Area  and  PyreoB,  waa  likewiae 
killed  by  Heiaclea  in  aingle  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  SchoL  ad  Pud.  a.  xL  19.)  At  hia 
daoUi  ha  waa  changed  by  hia  fiuher  Area  into  a 
awan.  (Enalath.  ad  Horn.  p.  2£4.)  The  laat  two 
peraonagea  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  retemblance  exiating  between 
the  atoriea  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  JPmd.  OL  iL 
147,  ad  Aritbipk.  Ram.  963;  Hygin.  FaK  31; 
Athen.  iz.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  aon  of  Sthcnelna,  kin«of  the  Ligniiana, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Pboi-ton.  He  waa 
the  father  of  Cinyraa  nnd  Cupaao.  While  he  waa 
lamenting  the  bte  of  Phaeton  on  the  banka  of  the 
Eridanna,  he  waa  metamotphoaed  by  Apollo  into  a 
awan,  and  placed  among  the  itara.  (Or.  Met  ii. 
366,  &c;  Paaa.  L  30.  §  3;  Serr.  ad  Am.  x.  189.) 
A  aixth  peraonage  of  the  name  of  Cycnua  ia  men- 
tioned by  Hyginua.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (KiSSai),  nppeara  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Oortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
varioua  waya  in  MSS.,  but  Cydaa  aeema  to  be  the 
moat  cotieet  form.  (See  Dtakeaborcb,  ad  Lh. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Oorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctins  Flamininua  in  Thesaaly  in 
B.  c  197.  (Lir.  xxxiii.  3.)  Thia  Cydaa  may  be 
the  aame  aa  the  Cydaa,  the  aon  of  Antitalcea,  who 
was  Goamua  or  inpreme  magiatiate  at  Oortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  riaited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differencea  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Oortyna  and 
Cnosaus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
teniptfd  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenca 
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and  Antiodoa  in   b.  c  168  (Lir.  iSf.  II,  34), 

may  perhaps  be  the  aame  aa  Na.  1. 

S.  A  native  of  Qortyna  in  Ciete,  a  nan  of  the 
moat  abandoned  diatacter,  waa  ofipinnted  by  An- 
tony in  B.  c.  44  as  (me  of  the  jadkce  at  Kerne. 
(Cic.  PkiL  T.  5,  Tiii  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KhUu).  1.  An  Athenian  onter. 
a  contemponry  of  Demoathenea,  of  whom  AriatMie 
(BiiL  ii.  6.  i  24)  mentions  an  oration  wt^  tv 
2d/iasp  K^^pDu^ot,  which  Rnhnkes  refisa  to  die 
Athenian  colony  which  waa  aent  to  Sanaa  in  a.  c. 
352  (Dionya.  Oemarci.  f.  118),  so  tliat  the  ela- 
tion of  Cydiaa  woold  ban  been  deliverad  in  that 
year.  (Ruhi^en,  BieL  OriL  Orat  Graac  p.  Izxir.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Oiedc  poeta  whoa  Platanh 
(ds  Ac  SB  Oii.  Lm*.  p.  931,  e.)  daoaes  tegether 
with  Mimnermna  and  Archilodioa.  WhetW  he 
ia  the  aame  aa  the  author  of  a  aong  a^ick  was 
Teiy  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Ariato- 
phanea,  who  howerer  ia  called  by  the  SchoGaat 
(ad  AM.  966)  Cydidea  of  Heimieoe,  is  ancotam. 
(PlaL  dorm.  p.  155,  d.;  Scfanndewir^  /Marte 
Poet,  lami.  et  MeUe.  Graee.  p.  375,  &e.  ;  Bogk, 
Po£t.  LfT.  Graeei,  p.  837.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebisted  painter  from  the  i^ad 
of  Cythnna,  B.  c.  364,  whoae  pictnre  of  the  Aigo- 
nanta  waa  exhibited  in  a  ponicaa  by  Agrippa  at 
Rome.  (Enatath.  ad  Dtoafe.  Peri^.  sIr  ;  Pha. 
H.N.  XXXT.40.  g  26 ;  Dion  Caaa.  liii.  27;  Ui&ha, 
Beickr.  dor  Stadt.  Rom.  iii.  3.  n.  1 14.)  [U  D.I 

CYDIPPE.     [AcoNTiDS.] 

CYDIPPUS  (KiiSnnrot)  of  Hantineia,  u  mea- 
tioned  by  Clemena  of  Alexaindria  {Sbvem.  i.  p,  133) 
among  thoae  who  had  written  on  iBTentiosia  {we/Ik 
eifigtarmr);  but  nothing  liirtker  is  known  ahoat 
him.  [U  &] 

CYDON  (Kiftw),  the  founder  of  the  town  af 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  ol 
Tegea,  ha  waa  a  son  of  Tegeates  cr  of  Uennes  by 
Acacallia,  the  doubter  of  Minoa,  wbenaa  othen 
described  him  as  a  son  of  ApoUo  by  AcaeaQia, 
(Pooa.  Till  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Byx.  m.  e.  KaB«»<a; 
SchoL  ad  ApaUon.  Riod.  ir.  1491.)  [L.  &] 

CYDO'NIA  (KuIWa),  a  anmaoM  of  Athna, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixs  in  Elia, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  hj  Clymenns  cf 
Cydonia.   (Pans.  vi.  21.  g  5.)  [L.  S.1 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [Dcmbtkics.] 

CY'LLARUS  {Kikkapn),  a  beantifia  oaHaar. 
who  was  married  to  Hyknone,  and  waa  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithona.  (O*.  MeL  xa. 
393,  &c)  The  horse  of  Caator  waa  likewise  caOcd 
CylUma.  (Vitg.  Georg.  iiL  90 ;  VaL  Flaec  i.  426; 
Suidas,s.t».)  [L.&) 

CYLLEN  (KiAAi|>),  a  son  of  Ektaa,  6«sa 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  waa  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Paaa.  Tiii.  4.  §  3.)  [US.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAAijm),  a  nymph,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelaogua.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  die  waa  the  wifc  tl 
Lycnon.  (Dionya.  UaL  A.R.  i.  13.)        [U  &] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KiAAiiviof),  a  aamameof  Uei^ 
mea,  which  he  derired  from  mount  Cylleoa  in 
Arcadia,  whoa  he  hod  a  temple  (Paaa.  liii.  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  drcumstaoce  of  Maia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Viig.  Aem. 
viii  139,  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvAA^Mos),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Oreek  Anthology  (Bmnck,  AmU. 
ii.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  it  p.  257  \  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.    Hia  name  ia  spelt  diifeieBtiy  in 
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tka  HSS.  of  the  Anthology,  XoAXivlou,  KvXXwtoti, 
KuAAip^aa,  KiiXXi|i>i«i  nfTiinw.  (JmoIm,  Jmlk. 
Ome.  Td.  xijL  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (KvAmt),  an  Atheuian  of  noble  family 
and  mininanding  pnaence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
donUe  eoune  (tuuiXus)  at  the  Olympic  game*,  in 
K.  c  640,  and  manied  the  daughter  of  Theagenei, 
tyrant  of  Megaia.  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
eoimiged  by  tbeie  advantage*,  and  etpecially  by 
his  powerfiil  allianw,  he  coneeired  the  deiign  of 
Biakiiig  hinuelf  tyrant  of  Athena,  and  haiing  con- 
■altcd  the  Delphic  oracle  on  die  lubiect,  wai 
enjoined  to  ecixa  the  Aeropolii  at  the  principal 
featiral  of  Zeiu.  Imagining  that  thii  mn>t  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Auto-ca  (aee  DieL  of  A*t.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  hiid 
ae  distinguiahed  himael^  he  made  the  attempt 
daring  the  celebration  dT  the  latter,  and  gained 
poeeeenion  of  the  citadel  with  hia  partizana,  who 
were  very  nwneroui.  Here,  however,  they  wen 
closely  besieged,  the  opeiationa  againat  them 
being  amducted,  according  to  Thocydidet,  by  the 
nine  archona;  according  to  Herodotua,  by  the 
Piytaaea  of  the  Nancnui.  (See  DiaL  of  Ani,  p. 
633  i  Arnold's  llmegdidet,  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  preaaed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
M^adea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
Uvea  ahooM  be  spared.  Bat  Uteir  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  c^  the  Eomenides.  Plntarch  relates  beaidea 
that  the  sappUants,  by  way  of  keeping  themielvss 
Bsder  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  atatoe  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eomenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
hU  colleagues  seised  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  aupplication, 
and  than  they  might  therefore  be  maaaacted  in  foil 
aceordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scboliswt  on  Aiiatophaoes  (£;.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  hu  brother  ^fon  the 
aurrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
be  waa  dragged  from  the  altar  of  die  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotua  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
coDtinned  die  straggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidoe  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon'a  attempt 
is  oDoertain.  Coraini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  B.  c. 
612  ;  while  Clinton,  also  conjectonlly,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thncyd.  i.  126 ;  8uid.«.r. 
KtH^mrtar  tyot ;  Plot.  SuLU;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
Til.  25.)  [E,  E.] 

CYNA.    [CvNANa.] 

CYNAEGEI'RUS  iKimuyti/m),  son  of  Eu- 
pfaorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guiahed himself  by  his  valour  at  the  batde  of 
Uarathon,  b.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotua, 
when  the  Persians  had  6ed  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirns  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  bock,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  loat  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion.  The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirns, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  die  enemy's 
veaael  with  his  left;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  heio,  having  successively  lost  both  hi* 
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handa,  hongs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  hi*  mu- 
tilated state  6ghts  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  "like  a  nbid  wild  beast  I" 
(Herod.  vL  114;  Suid.  i.e.  Kupolyttpot ;  Just  ii. 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  oompi  Sueton.  Jut. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.    [CiNArrHnA] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (KwA/i,, 
Kiya,  Kirya),  was  hatf-rister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
lUyrian  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntaa,  by  whose  death  ahe  was 
left  a  widow  in  a.  c.  336.  [Ahtntas,  No.  3,] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langania, 
king  of  the  Agrionians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  aickneaa.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  heraelf  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  afier  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exerciaes.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  a.  c,  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  aent  her  brother 
Alcetaa  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Aloetos  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cyn-ina  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.  In  B.  c  317,  Casaander,  after 
defeating  Olympios,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurj'dice 
and  Arrbidaens  at  Aegoe,  the  royal  burying- place, 
(Arr,  Anai.  L  5,  ap.  fM.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk.;  Satyr. 
ap.Albtn.  ziii  p.fi57,  c;  Diod.  xiz.  32 ;  Polyaen. 
viii.60;  Veraaa.adAeL  K. /f.  xiii.36.)  [E.E.] 

CYNISCA  (KwliTKa),  daughter  of  Arehidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zenxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscns.  ( Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  firat  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paiu.  iii.  8.  ^  1.)  Panaaniaa  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  inacrip- 
tion  he  apeaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympin.  This  wa*  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellaa. 
[Apbllas.]  Then  wen  alao  figurea  of  her  horaes 
in  bras*  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zens  (Paus. 
V.  12,  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Plataaistaa,  an  hrroum.  (iii 
15.  $  1.)  [A,  H,  C] 

CYNO.    [CvRus.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kinga  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whoae 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
dou.)  He  was  the  father  of  Coractaeus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20,  21  ;' 
Suet.  OaL  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Vimt^rv),  a 
SOD  of  Amyclsa  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hyo- 
cinthiu.  After  the  deadi  of  hia  brother  Atgalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebolus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
fiir  from  the  Scjas.  (Paua.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  S  1 S 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Bmrip.  Oral. 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  (TUvroaovfi),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nuraea  of  Zeua,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stan.  (Hygin.  I'otL  Adr.  ii  2 ;  Ant. 
Pbitm.  35  i  Serv.  ad  Yiiy.  Ototg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.] 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CT'KTHIUS  (Kwfta  ud 
KMmi),  niramine*  icncctiTelj  of  Artema  and 
ApoUo,  which  they  denrsd  from  moimt  Cynthiu 
in  th«  uUnd  of  Debt,  their  birthphoe.  (Callim. 
Hwmm.  M  Dd.  10;  Hot.  Carm.  i.  31.  2,  in.  28. 
12;  Uum,  i.  318.)  [L.  S.1 

CYNULCUS.     [CAumu*.] 

CYNU3  (KSrvf),  a  Mn  of  Opus,  and  bther  of 
Hodoedociu  and  Laiynma,  from  whom  Cjnu  in 
Locri*  dariTvd  ita  name.  (Pans.  ix.  23.  $  4; 
Eoatath.  ad  Horn.  f.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (KAinupn),  a  ton  of  Penen*,  who 
ii  laid  to  have  led  eolonitt*  (nm  Aigoa  into  Cynit- 
ria,  a  lUley  between  Aigolii  and  L«eonia.  (  Paxu. 
iu.  2.  S  i.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kvfipumt),  a  ymtb  of  Cea, 
a  ion  of  Tetephui,  wa*  belored  by  Apollo  and 
Zephynu  or  Silvanui.  When  he  had  inadrertently 
killed  hi*  &Tonrite  etag,  he  wai  leiied  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphowd  into  a  eypieaa. 
(Or.  Afet.  X.  120,  &c.;  Serr.  ailAen.  iiu  64,  680, 
Bdag.  X.  26,  Gmy.  i.  20.)  Another  Cypaiiuni 
it  mentioned  by  Euitathios.  {Ad  Horn.  n.  ii. 
619.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIOENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'OENES  (Kmrpfo,  Kiwpa,  KmtpCftrM, 
Kmptrftjnis),  •umamet  of  Aphrodite,  who  wai 
bora  in  the  iiland  of  Cypnu,  which  waa  alio  one 
of  the  prindpal  leat*  of  her  worthip,  ( Ham.  TL  t. 
458;  Pind.  Ol.  i.  120,  xi.  125,  /yt.  it.  383; 
TibuU.  Ui.  3.  34 ;  Hor.  Oinii.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  ThU  cele- 
bfBted  prelata  waa  a  natire  of  Africa,  bom,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  aacertained,  aboat 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
aeqnainted  with  the  paiticiUan  of  hia  lib  a<  long 
aa  he  remained  a  Oentile ;  bat  it  i*  erident  from 
hia  writing!  that  he  must  hare  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St.  Jerome  and  Loctantiaa  aa- 
anie  us,  that  he  practiied  the  art  of  oistory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  ditttnguithed  nicceu,  and  by 
thit  or  aome  other  honounble  occupation  he  realiud 
eonaidenble  wealth.  About  the  year  A.  D.  246,  he 
waa  perauaded  to  embrace  Chriatianity  by  the  ex- 
hortationa  of  Caecilina,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  bencefornaid  styled 
Thakios  Caxcilius  Cvpbiands.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  preTiously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  lui- 
tnrally  felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  eleration.  In  x.  n.  247  he  was  fused 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  (breed 
npon  his  raluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  stnnnoot  oppo- 
sition, howerer,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatu*  [NoVATUs]  and  Felicistimus,  whose  ob- 
atinate  resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gare  rite  to  mneh  ditotder  and  Tiolenoe. 

When  the  persecution  of  Dedus  butt  forth 
(a.  o.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  aa  a  Tictim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
aa  he  tella  ua  {EpiaL  xir.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  tbua  he  might  beat  diachaige  hia  dnty, 
and  nmained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251 .)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 


with  hit  eleigy  eoneeming  vaiieos  malien  af  dis- 
cipline, much  of  his  attentioa  being  toofmi,  ■ 
the  vii^nce  of  the  peneentMo  began  to  abale,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  whidi  arose  with  R^rl  ts 
the  feadmiaiion  of  the  Lapm  or  apostates,  «fa, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  ther  |iilt, 
wen  dealgnated  Saerifieati,  or  nmr^kaH,  or  liW- 
bdiei,  and  wen  serking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
patted  away,  the  leatoimtion  of  their  rrrlrntirifil 
privileget.  Cyprian,  althoogfa  not  poieetly  oa- 
tittent  thraoghout  in  hia  inttractiaot,  alsayt  ■*■ 
niietted  a  ditfiotition  to  follow  a  modmilB  coarse; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  be  ntteriy  rejected  the 
extnme  doctrine  of  Novatianns,  who  imiiiltiarf 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  afait  tkt 
nnegadaa  to  her  eonunnnion,  to  he  wat  cqnilj 
oppoaed  to  the  laxity  of  thoae  who  were  willnig  ts 
receive  them  at  once,  befon  they  had  givea  eri- 
denee  of  their  contrition  by  lengtiiened  penitoiec^ 
and  filially  decided  that  frill  forgivencai  ahmld  art 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  olfendefs  until  Ot4 
thould  have  granted  peace  to  hit  tertaatL  N»- 
vatnt  and  Felicistimus,  taking  advantage  af  thns 
dispntea,  endeavoond  to  gain  over  to  their  fadiN 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Ifa- 
Novatna  actually  ajqxiinted  Feliciaunns  his  descoi 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  Us  dio- 
oetan,  who  in  hit  turn  earned  Felidsaiaaa  ta  bt 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  &r  btn  nb- 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  aaaociated  with  katielf 
five  seditiout  pretbytert,  who  bnakiag  oS  ia 
open  schism,  dacted  Fortunatns,  one  of  their  eaa 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  de^atch  ta  spiK 
tie  to  Cocnelint,  bishop  of  Rome,  annonnciig  (heir 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  toon  fell  topieni; 
Cornelius  refuted  to  listen  to  their  icpneenlation^ 
their  tupportert  gradually  dropped  oS^  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  waa  ruddy  mapped  tsundtr 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  raampion,  Nsntaa, 
who,  npon  hit  vitit  to  Rome  at  the  cornmeaeaant 
of  A.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  caast  4 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  fiili  extenl  the 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scarcely  wen  thess  ma- 
blas  happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  oooe  nure  ■■ 
cunly  seated  in  hit  chair,  when  freah  diatarhanoEt 
ante  in  oontequenee  of  the  aerimonioBS  eanic^ 
between  Corneliut  and  Novatianns  [CoamuDS; 
Novatianus]  for  the  aee  of  Rome,  the  fanes 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  aathority  was  acknawfadgid 
throughout  neariy  the  whole  of  Africa.  InthenS&ih 
of  June,  A.  D.  252,  b«an  what  is  commonly  teraed 
the  persecution  of  Oallns,  but  which  in  leslity 
originated  in  an  nnanthorixed  popular  moveaKxt 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  jois  ia 
the  pnyers  and  sacrifices  offi»ed  up  on  aecoant  of 
the  deadly  pettilence  which  was  devastating  the 
varioni  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  this 
oocasioii,  at  formeriy,  the  mob  of  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  thould  be  thrown  ts  lie 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  CocneKus  was  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Veocfaia,  where  he  died  en  tks 
14th  of  September,  and  his  saccetsoir  Lados  oaf- 
fered  martyrdom  a  few  months  afkermudt  (ilk 
March.  253),  Africa  nmained  compaiativdy  m- 
disturbed,  and  the  political  confiuion  conteqaol 
npon  the  asaumplion  of  the  purple  by  Aemilauti 
restored  to  the  church  external  tnnquiUity,  wbitk 
continued  uninterrupted  for  neariy  four  years,  ht 
in  proportion  as  then  was  repote  from  without,  ■ 
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diieocd  waxed  hot  within.  The  ncTer  ending  di*- 
cnuiona  with  ic^md  to  the  Lapei  were  rezatioiuly 
■ad  bitterij  nriTed  nnder  e  thouiuid  embormu- 
ing  hnaM;  next  ante  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  whidi  in&nt*  might  receire  baptiim; 
■ad  hutly  the  important  eontroveny  coneeming 
the  lehaptizing  of  thoH  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  lite  by  hentica  and  Khiunatio,  which  fint 
anae  in  Aiia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  atorm  of 
angiT  Cnling  in 'all  the  pmnnce*  of  the  Weat 
In  thia  caae,  Cyprian  waa  no  longer  the  adTocate 
of  moderate  opimona.  He  ateadfiutly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  nnity  of  the  riaible  ehnrch 
TCB  eaaential  to  Chriatianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
coold  exiat  beyond  the  pale  of  that  ehnrch  ;  that 
no  lacrBment  waa  efficadona  if  administered  by 
tkoee  who  had  violated  thia  principle  by  diaobedi- 
ance  to  epiacopal  anthority ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretica  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  nail  and  Toid — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acta  of  a  nnmerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
ID  the  autumn  of  ji.  n.  26B,  and  unhesitatingly 
lepudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rone.  The  tempest  thos  aroused  waa  stilled  for 
awhile  by  tlie  nnlooked-for  penecntiou  of  Valerian, 
bitlierta  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
waa  banished  by  Patemna  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  dty  of  Cnntna,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  A.  D.  257,  attended  by  hia  friend  and 
cooatant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  commonioied  that  he  had  reeeiTed  •  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  sumnnded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  so- 
veraor,  Galerins  Maximna,  and  returned  to  his 
viUa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  wheiH» 
ba  waa  som  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.  ConKious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  bis  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  dedaiation, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  m  the  diocese  of 
another  pralatb  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maxnnns,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
nude  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
nactorinm  before  the  magistrate,  and  waa  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  bis  me- 
moy  with  mingled  demonatrationa  of  grief  and 
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While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloqaenee,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  tespectfiil  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  hia  teal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
6nd  bnt  few  examplea  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  pradence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  qnrits  by  whom  he  was  somnnded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  dose  of  his  life  that 
ioiliwDce,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  hia 
own  dioceae,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
tke  oalaet  of  hia  career.    Hia  comapondence  pre- 


sents us  with  a  very  lively  pictnra  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  timea ;  and  while  tfre  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principlea  save  such  as  ware  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejndicea  of  his  dergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  soiall 
degree,  fiumed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  demency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  gixid  nun  who  most  have  been  conscious  that  ha 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powera  of  the  church  were  not  aur- 
priaing  in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  aasaited  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  snspidon.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  bis  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  fu  removed  from  faiuiticism,  tluU  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  viaioiu  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  tho 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  bis  harshness  and  extmvagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruita  of  hia 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorons  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  aiid  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  dedwnation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  poloaical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprian's  works : — 

1.  D*  Gratia  Dei  liter,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  hia  friend  Donatns,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
some  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  deplete  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aaide  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  npon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  eflfected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  drawB  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  tme  faith  as  contrasted  with 
die  giDssness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though frequently  phued  among  the  Epiatlea  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idotomm  VanilaU  liber,  vrritten  in  A.  D. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitatid  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  poinU  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.       1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kinga,  that  in,  mera  moital  men,  to  ths 
tank  of  dirinitiei,  the  impotenoe  of  each  imaginaij 
powers,  and  the  emptinees  of  the  idenoe  of  axxgory. 
2.  The  Unity  of  Qod.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
■nd  his  Consubstantialitj  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  Bpii.  ad  Magiatm  Orat. 

3.  Tittimaiionim  advema  Jwiaan  Utri  tnt. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
dirided  into  three  books,  and  illosttated  by  re- 
marks and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecT,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
Ood  ;  tiiose  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  phtce,  and  that  Jesas 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  lib  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  eoriy  port  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  is  qaolad  by  Jerome  (Diad.  I.  adv.  Ptlag.)  and 
by  Aogutin.  (Cmbra  dmu  BtitL  Pelag.  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  As  Duc^dma  e<  H<Mm  Virgiiutm  liber, 
written  in  a.  n,  348,  the  year  in  which  ha  was 
mised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
latioDS  of  Tertollian,  "  De  Viiginibus  velandis," 
"  De  Habita  Mnliernm,"  ftc,  the  object  being  to 
enlbrca  npon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  eommcnoes  with  an 
encominm  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  firom  all  sumptaous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectadea,  and  concludea  with 
a  gennral  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul- 
genciea.  This  book  is  icferrsd  to  by  Jerome 
(BpitL  ad  Dtnubriad.  tt  Eiuloci.)  and  by  Augua- 
tin  {dt  Doetran  CkritU,  iv.  21 ). 

A.  Dt  Unitaia  Bedenu  OatMieaa  liher,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  2.52,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Ainca  were  distracted  by 
the  pietansiona  of  Novatianns,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  cfauich  thoee 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstnting  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastkal  history,  since  here  we 
ttrst  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  sm  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Angnstin  (c  Onumt.  iL  38 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  £put.B\). 

6.  De  lapat  liber,  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  A.  o.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  botii  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  readmiuion  of  fellen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (flat  Bed.  vi.  83),  by  Au- 
gustin  (d«  Admit.  Conj.  i.  2fi).  and  by  Pontius 
(  Vit.  Cyprim).     See  olio  Cyprian,  Efitt.  51. 

7.  De  Oratifom  Domimca  liber,  written  about 
A.  D.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  "  De  Ora- 
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tione,"  contains  a  lengthened  i 
of  the  petitions  in  the  liord's  Prayer,  i 
by  nmarlcs  upon  piayer  in  geneni,  and  npoa  tke 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  thoee  who  ihaa 
approach  the  throne  of  Ood.  This  work  u  UgUy 
extolled  by  Hibrius  in  hia  commentary  so  8l 
Matthew,  by  Augnstin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  4t 
Don.  pentv.  2),  by  Cassiodoras  (DMm.  /ott.  19), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  whils  aacag 
moderns,  Barth  pranoonoes  it  one  of  the  oohlot 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latinity.  {Aden, 
IviiL) 

8.  De  UorialilaU  liber,  written  in  A.  Bw  Hi, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestilflKe 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  mvaged  the  awtl 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  ought  Is 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  siace  ts 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  tlw  bfginaiig 
of  eternal  bliss.  ItismentioDedbyAogustin(JA>. 
Jidian.  ii.),  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Ad  DemetrioMum  liter,  also  written  in  s.  & 
2£2.  Demetrianus,  pmconsul  of  Africa,  cstchisf 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  framie  ai 
plague  under  which  ths  woiid  was  at  this  tiae 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christiaai^  who 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy- 
prian hers  replies,  that  the  Gentiles  thosilivs 
wen  much  mon  tfie  canse  of  these  dimsbts,  ky 
neglecting  the  worahip  of  the  only  tnse  Osd  sad 
cruelly  persecating  bis  follosrera.  It  is  quoted  by 
Loctantins  {Dwim.  ImitiL  r.  1, 4),  by  JeraBe(JAi 
Mi^.),  and  by  Pontiaa.   (  ViL  Cgpriem.) 

la  />«JSBk>r<aiii)Mj/iir<yriii,  a  letter addmaad 
to  Fortunatus  in  a.  D.  252,  during  the  penecstiai 
of  Oallus,  on  the  reaaonableneas,  the  duty,  sad  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitatioa  of  a  tnatiae  ea 
the  some  subject  by  Tertollian.  This  piece  has 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  aitiibnitd  ts 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  a^nowledgsd  st 
the  nndonbted  production  of  Cyprian. 

1 1.  A;  Opere  el  Eteemofi*  /Aer,  an  the  daty 
of  almsgiving,  written  acconliiig  to  sone  oitiis  tn- 
wards  the  close  of  A.  D.  254,  while  others  mpp** 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  hehtra 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epistle  (bdi.)  addrnsid 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  bishops  ahs  W 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  is 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  hnthren  vk« 
had  been  carried  oif  and  were  kept  in  alanfT  by 
the  Moors.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  ^ 
Auguttin  {Contra  daat  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  4),  sod  I7 
Jerome  {Ad  Pammofdu),  as  a  diaronrse  '  Do  Vm- 
ricordia." 

12.  As  Bomo  Patimtia*  liber,  written  sbost  a.  a. 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  TertullaB  on  ihs 
same  subject  It  is  quoted  by  Augustin  (Oi** 
duae  ep.  Pehg.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.    (  VH.  Cf 

13.  Dt  lUa  etXtnm,  written  in  A.  D.2S<.» 
the  period  when  the  controversy  betaetn  Cvptisa 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebopiixissi 
of  heretics,  was  at  its  height,  exhorting  Chnstisst 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  chifisb 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  tosrards  each  sihct.  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  {d*  Baptiim.  Pare.  4).  by 
Jerome  (/a  ep.  ad  Gal.  c.  5),  and  by  PonliBS.  ( >'<. 
Cgpria*.) 

14.  ^dUolat.  In  addition  to  ths  above  «> 
posecM  a  series  of  eighty-one  official  Ictteis,  ri- 
tending  over  the  whole  publie  life  of  Cyprisai  ■■' 
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dodiiig  a  few  addnawd  to  himielf  or  to  his  AeTgy. 
Tkn  coUectkn  u  of  inntiinnble  value,  not  only  on 
■ecsont  of  the  light  which  it  throwi  on  the  lib, 
character,  and  opiniom  of  the  preUte  himielf  but 
bam  the  liTely  pictnre  which  it  preaenta  of  the 
alate  of  ecdeaiutical  aSurs,  and  of  a  mnltitude  of 
eircuiiiataaeea  of  the  greateat  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  aatiqnaiian  reaearchea.  Onr  limita  pre- 
dnde  ns  from  attemptiDg  to  give  any  aualyaia  of 
theae  docnmenu ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topica  principally  conaidered  bear  upon  the  quea- 
tiona,  ganerij  and  local,  which  we  hare  noticed 
■bore  aa  agitating  the  Chriatian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lspai,  the 
achiam  of  Neratna  and  Felidasimna,  the  aehiam 
of  NoTatianua,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
baptialog  of  heietica,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
mirtrahle  diaeuaaion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
Rrired  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  aaenment  of  the  Euchariat,  in  which 
Cypriaa  atnngly  deuooncea  the  tenets  of  the 
Aqnarii  or  Enoatitea  (i^st.  63),  and  employs 
many  expreaaiona  which  hare  been  conatantly  ap- 
peded  to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Homiah  chnich  which  deniea  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  moat  editiona  of  Cyprian  the  tract  D»  Gratia 
An,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
I>oiiataa  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  a*  the  fiiit 
two  epiatlea,  by  which  anangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  mon  were  printed 
by  Balnxe,  whidi,  howerer,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  apurioua. 

Tlie  fallowing  woib  are  admitted  at  anthentie 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  aatia&ctory  oTidence  aa  the  foregoing . — 

1.  JOe  SpedaatliM  tibtr. 

2.  IM  Lamit  Marigru  ad  Mmptn  H  Maximum 
tiettera*  Oomfiaom, 

The  following  woilcs,  althoagh  frequently  found 
beating  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
ptalabiy,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  are  now  re- 
acted ^aU:— 

I.  AdNonatiamm  Hatntiatm,  quod  Laptia  Spa 
FoBMM  neii  dt  dtatganda,  aacribed  by  Eiaamua  to 
Cbraebna.  2.  0»  JMic^ina  tt  bam  Pudidtiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Emamus  to  Cornelius. 
3.  Da  Aleatoribui.  4.  IM  Montibui  Sina  et  Sioa 
eoafov  Jmiaeot,  6.  Oratio  pro  Martyrilmi — 
Ontio  MS  Di*  Patdonit  nuu  el  Cot^tuio  S.  Cypri- 
aas  aangned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  D*  lUbapdmaU.  7.  Dt  Cardumlilmi  ChriOi 
Optribn,  now  recognised  aa  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallia.  8.  Dt  Sitigularitate  Clai- 
eoram.  9.  /a  Sfxioltait  ApodoUeum  Expotitio. 
Tha  work  of  Rnfinus,  10.  Advemu  Jadatoi  qui 
CHrulMm  nsecHti  md.  1 1.  ZXi  Betdaiion*  CapUi$ 
B.  Jo.  Bcqitida* :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Frankish  king  Pepin.  12.  D»  DupUci  Mar- 
tfrio,  in  which  mention  ia  made  of  the  Tnriia  I 
13.  De  Duodedm  Aiudombut  Saeeuli.  U.  Dit- 
podtioComae.  Ifi.APotoia  Cbaipabit,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Panlns  Diaconoa,  and  found  in  the 
Cottoniao  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
aothora  of  which  an  unknown,  hare  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — OmoM,  Sodoma,  Ad  SmaUnm.  The 
first  aeemt  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Oennadios  to  Solrianaa,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editiona  of  Cyprian  are  veiy  numerous. 
The  editio  ptincepa  wu  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Faridan  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
biahop  of  Aleria,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannaits, 
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1471,  fill.  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
waa  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editiona  are — 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  foU  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Anrndea  Cypriamd  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1G90,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Diaeriationea  Cyprianicat  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  co(npleted  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  ia  hence  styled 
Maranut,  Paris,  foL  1726.  Theae  two  editiona 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  atill  extant  drawn  up  by  hia  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconauhir  acta  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Lo 
Clerc,  Bililiolkequa  Unirandla,  vol.  xii.  p.  208 — 
S78 ;  by  Tillemont,  Mtmoira  EccUdadiqua,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  76-^59 ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baloze^  No  publication  on  this  subject 
oontaint  aneh  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  legoid  not  only  to  the  prebta  himself^  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annale$  QprunKi  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  hia  BiU.  Pairum.  Lot, 
voL  i.  pp.  80 — 1 00  (c.  iiL  §  3],  and  a  vast  maaa 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Di$>erlatiom 
Cypriamoae  of  Dodwell. 

Compare  also  Fabric.  Biti.  Med.  ei  inf.  IM.  i. 
p.  444  i  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  veg.  lenect.  c.  x.  §  1 9 ; 
Schrock,  KinAeugetckl.  I  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
&e. ;  Lumper,  Sidor.  ITdolog.  CrU.  par*  xL  p.  £8, 
&cl;  Walch,  BMiatheoa  Patritlica,  ed.  Danr. ; 
Oibbon,  Decline  and  fbU,  €.16;  Milman,  Hitlory 
cf  Ckridianilg,  ii.  p.  246  {  Rettberg,  Tkaee  C'ddL 
Ogpriem  daryedeUt  aaek  ssmem  Leben  und  Wirtai, 
Gotting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Lift  ami  Timee  cf  Cypruat, 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (K^Xot),  a  son  of  Aepytua, 
bther  of  Merope  and  father^in-hiw  of  Cre»- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Anadia.  (Paua  iv.  8.  §  3,  viii.  5.  §.^  4,  8.  29. 
9  4.)  [U  &] 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Cariiitfa,wn*,  accoiding  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 1 7-  $  2,  and  c  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  aa  a  descendant  of  Meloa,  who  wna 
a  native  of  Qonusa  near  Sieyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Coiinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Acijtion,  because,  being  ugly,  ahe  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
a*  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  conaulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  foimidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
s^ved  for  their  own  accnrity  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  tbe  penona  who  were  tent  not 
for  thia  purpoae  were  moved  b;  the  amilei  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Aherwardi,  howerer, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  bat  they  now  conld 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  («tw|icAiO,  from  which  be  derired 
bis  name,  Cypaelus.  When  be  bad  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  tbe  champion  of  the 
demna  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  be  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot  folit.  t.  8, 
Ice)  Tbe  emeltiet  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  thu 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  goTcmment  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cjrpaelus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
iMidy-guard.  (Aristot.  PoliL  y.  9 ;  Polyaen.  t.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypaelus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  be  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
hmnze  palm-tree  (Plut.  Conv.  Sept.Sap.  2l^Symp. 
Quntil.  viii.  4) ;  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  psy  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  of  ten  rears.  (Strab.  riii.  pp.  353, 
378 ;  comp.  Pseud.  Ariatot  Oeam.  ii.  2 ;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  «.  e.  Ki!i|kXoi.)  Cypaelus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  B.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselua,  conaisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief^ 
of  which  Pauaanias  (t.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypoelus,  who  kept  in  it  hia 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
penecutioDs  of  the  Bacchiadae.  Hia  grateful  de- 
scendant* dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  hy  Pansanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Midler,  ArdtMol.  d.  KmuU  §  57.  2,  &c  ;  Thiersch, 
/^waLp.  166,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRFNE  (Kuynfrq),  a  danghter  of  Hypseus 
or  Peneina  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneiiu  and  Crenaa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
cnrried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  it*  name  from  bet  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaen*.  (Pind.  I'yOi. 
ix.  5,  &c  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
HI ;  Serv.  a<<.^eii.  iv.  42,  317  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Compi  AKiRTist;*.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fub.  14  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  S  8.)  [L.  S.j 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  tbe  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrant*  ennmerated  by  Trebelliu*  PoUio 
[AuRBOLoa],  from  #hose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  fiither,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  disnpation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Peruana,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
nuin  provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  shiin  by 
his  own  follower*  after  a  ahoet  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime,    (liblion  thinks  fit  to  asrame  that  these 


CYRILLUS. 
eventa  took  phee  after  the  defeat  and  afam  it 
Valerianus  (a.  d,  260)  ;  bat  oar  only  satheritv 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  vm^ 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  hn  annk 
to  the  East  [a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  Ms- 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide,  Tbe  medals  pohlished  by 
Ooltzius  and  Mediobarbns  are  rejected  by  nsBs- 
matologists  as  nnqnestionaUy  ^arioiu,  (TnbelL 
Poll.  Trig.  Tfr.  i)  [W.  B.) 

CYRILLUS,    a    Oracco-Roman   jirio,  wht 
wrote  shortly  after  the  oompihuiaas  of  JgilisBS 
were  formed.     From  the  scboliaat  on  the  Badia 
(vii.  p.  89)  it  may  be  infencd,  diat  he  tnaahlid 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  loigth  (ri  mkkwi,  Ym, 
ad  Tkeopk.  p.  1246,  $  17).     He  alao  eoniMstd  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  dted  by  tke 
name  bii{-— •  word  which  does  not  nean  sb  alpl» 
betical  register,   or  index  in  the  modem  atne. 
{Ika.  iL  pp.  190,  192.)     Some  have  thoigkt  that, 
as  XwH  meana  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  ««■ 
tent*  of  tbe  title*,  so  wX^tras  means  an  extnM 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hugo  (A  ft.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  aoggeslion  made  to  hin^  tbat 
rXdrot  and  Mif  are  used  synonomosdy,  the  Isthr 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  Glimat  Sctaeat  bj 
ipfainia.     Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  «itk  S» 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  vme 
IrSucmrvs.   ( Aw.  iii.  p.  4 1 5.)    On  the  aothotity 
of  Ant.  Augnstinnx,   Suarex  (Nctk.  BtrnL  §  l>) 
cite*  Matt.  Blaatare*  (m  Praef.  Sfrntag.)  to  itw 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  ov'  hmfir; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Bbstares  pobliahed  hy  Bf. 
Beveridge  (Sfmodiam,  ii.),  tbe  nasse  of  CjiiBn 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  ta   Cyrfllsi 
alao  commented  upon  the  Code.    (fin.  iii.  p^  tD< 
61.)     Sometime*  he  is  quoted  by  the  scfaoliafU  n 
the  Basilica,  and  sometime*  his  opinions  sie  cnii*' 
died  in  the  text.  {Bat.  v.  pp.  44.  82,  431,  Ba.  iv. 
p.  410.)     He  does  not  appear  to  have  consrstrd 
upon  the  Novella ;  and  Reix  (ad  Jlnpk  pp.  I-U, 
1245)  ha*  obaerved,  that  both  Cyrillaa  aad  S*t- 
plianu*  mn*t  have  written  before  A.  It.  535,  *bra 
the  115tfa  Novell  wa*  promulgated.     In  flaat. 
225  i*  a'  quotation  from  Cyrillus  atating  tbe  Is* 
de  Itu^paoK  TttUumaUt  aa  it  existed  bdbit  it  «ia 
altered  by  the  l]5th  Novell,  which  an  cniaat 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  ovedooked  or  beta  iga*- 
nnt  of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  aeem*  to  think  that  tkae  «« 
two  juriit*  named  Cyrilln*  :  one,  who  wai  sbMC 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  fiooirshed  in  tbi 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  aaoag  tbi 
jurisU  tbat  flourished  in  the  period  imnedialei; 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Carfm  Junt.  [Hid. 
/.  a  A  §  14,  1,  a.,  iU  §  14,  5,  t)  Zsetoise 
indeed  docs  not  expressly  say  that  theae  were  te< 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  hi*  mode  of  statencat  '■ 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  eariy  Cyrillss  ii  R- 
feired  to  (if  Zachariae  properiy  expresies  bii 
nieaning)  in  Bat.  i.  pp.  583;,  646  (ed.  Ueinbach). 
in  both  of  which  passage*  he  is  designated  by  (be 
honourable  title  Hero*.  In  the  psaaage,  f.  Mf, 
Hero*  Patriciaa,  who  wa*  a  contcmpoiary  of  J*- 
tinian,  teem*  (a*  quoted  by  the  Scholiart)  ts  aS 
Cyrilln*  "  the  general  schoolmaster  af  tbe  v«U  :* 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  kigh-ls*s 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Schaliirt^ 
own.  It  is  the  hiter  Cyrillus  (if  Zadtariae^M- 
presaes  what  he  intends)  who,  in  An.  i.  p  >>* 
(ed.  Ueimbacb),  dtca  Stephanos,  hia  c«altiB|>>i*i7 
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md  bnthcromiraeiitatar.  We  do  not  agrer  with 
Zachariae  in  tliii  hjpetheris  of  tvo  Cyrilli  j  Bnd  it 
it  to  be  olMerred,  that  in  Bat.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
hicfa)  th«  wppoaed  earlier  Cyrilliu  of  Zachariae  ii 
tteMed  aa  tlie  anthor  of  ■  eommentary  on  the  title 
iiPaela.) 

In  Au.  iii  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  FabroU),  Cyrillua  ia 
repRienled  aa  ijuoting  a  conttitution  of  Alexiaa 
Conmenna  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bat.  t.  p. 
431  and  rii.  p.  89,  mention  ia  nude  of  the  edUinn 
of  CyriUoa,  which  ia  rapposed  by  Aaaemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  hia  edition  of  the  Raailica.  Hence 
Auemaai  {BiU.  Jmr.  OrieMt.  ii  20,  p.  404)  cornea 
to  the  eonclnaion,  that  Cyrillua  waa  poaterior  to 
Alexius;  and  Pohl  {ad  Smra.  Nolil.  Batil,  p. 69, 
s.  (r)  thinka,  that  there  were  two  jurista  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  waa  poaterior  to  Aleziua,  In 
the  paaiagea  of  early  jnrieta  which  are  appended  aa 
notn  to  the  text  of  the  BaaQica,  interpolationa  and 
tlleritiona  were  often  mode,  in  order  to  acconuno- 
date  them  to  a  later  atate  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anaehroniama  thua  produced  occaaion  conai- 
drrable  difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.    (Heimbacfa,  d»  BaiU.  Orig.  p.  31.) 

The  firngmenta  of  Oiaeco- Roman  juriata  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  iirat  publiahed  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
nanuacript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  Tolumet 
of  Meermann'a  Thesaurua.  Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracta  from  Cyrillua. 

In  the  Giotaae  Nomieax^  of  which  Labb£  made 
a  collection  that  waa  publiahed  after  hia  deiith 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Olouariea  which 
hare  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenna  and 
CyriUua.  Reiz  {ad  Thmph.  p.  1246)  thinka  it  not 
impnhable  that  theae  Olouariea  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenna  and  Cyrillua,  or  extmcted  by  othera 
from  their  interpretationa,  but  that  they  certainly 
hare  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  handa. 
Ilaubold  (/arf.  Jht.  Bom.  priv.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  lees 
no  lufficient  reoaon  for  attributing  to  Cyrillua  the 
Ohnaaty  that  paaaea  under  hia  name.        [J.T.O.] 

CYRILLUS  (KipiAXoi).  ST.,  waa  a  native  of 
Alxxandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilua,  biahop  of 
the  lame  place.  The  year  of  hia  birth  ia  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.  To  this 
ofSce  he  waa  ho  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
Mope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  nnquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  ehorehea, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggiandiseraent,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  ejter  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  dutiea 
•apposed  to  devolve  on  the  prdbte  of  so  important 
■  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
■aid  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christiana,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
Acconling  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatiana,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
*nd  otnamenta,  and  deprived  Theopemptua,  their 
Mahop,  of  all  he  had.  {Hilor.  Eada.  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chie6y  directed  agunst  Nea- 
totius,  biahop  of  Coostantinopte ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  waa  paaaed  amid  agitating  scenes, 
reaulting  from  thia  peraevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  Cyril  underatood  bow  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  juatiliiation  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Neatorina  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril'a  anawer 
repeata  the  admonitiona  of  hia  iirat  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctriue  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  againat  the  conaaqnencea  deduced 
in  hia  opponent'a  letter.  Nestorius  waa  after- 
warda  induced  by  Lompon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  chnrch,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  waa 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discori  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it.  The  Ra- 
man bishop  hod  previously  received  soma  account 
of  the  controveray  from  Nestorius ;  though,  fh>m 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  lettera  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  paaaed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unleaa  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  thia 
decree  waa  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  ciicuUv  letter  to  the  Eaatem  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additionnl 
lettera  from  himselt  Thia  cireiilar  waa  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius'a  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  waa  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Neatoriua 
another  to  the  officera  and  membera  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriareh,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
chnrch  and  retain  hia  aee.  Celeatine't  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  bock  till  now,  waa  alao  deapatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
■ecriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesua,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oeenme- 
nical  council,  which  waa  held  A.  D.  431.  To  thia 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldien  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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auteni  bUhop*,  and  likewiie  of  the  Italian  snd 
Sicilian  memben;  bat  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Neitorini  wa*  condemned  a*  a  heretic.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  da;s  after  the  commencement  of 
the  coancil,  John  of  Antioeh,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  retnm  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioeh.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intriguei  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  pneured  many  £riendi 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fiillen  nuder 
the  displeasure  of  Pulchcria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
^vos  a'tmndoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile;  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Epbesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt. 
In  A.  D.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Eraesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  'faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  CyriL  He  retained 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while, 
liut  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  oould  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newec),  particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  hia 
death,  a.  o.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  xeol  for  the  Catholic  bith.  Bat  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  £neqnently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  be  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  aocusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  onamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light.  He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  oae  naimn  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Neatorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  occnaation  osainst  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  oaide,  via.  his  having  caused  Hypatio,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace,   fcave, 

.T^Ll,'  JTV?^  ^  ^^^  •*"•  not  deny  the  fcct^ 
plough  he  think,  it  incredible  and  i^conustent 

Teh  .  „!~.Lj^"~**'  '»  ""«*  «*»»  ''«  sanctioned 
such  a  proceedmg.     (Snidas,  u  v.  Twitrta.) 

.h.  .11     '°'?T"*««  of  Scripture,  Cyril  bcionga  to 

the  Th^cteri^  "^r  worthless.  They  devel™ 
it.  prorn««"to  ™  I!' -""y  °f  '»■•  Egjpt^  mini 
•ccumta  ^"  ^,,!"J'»'.'='™  ™th"  than  to  clear  «>d 

JO  be  distKsC    h'?.  "^-  *°  P°"'*  "«'^8 

W  Pl>oUur(Cod;4o^" ''y'«  «  "^us  characterised 

■">}■  O  Si  Arfyoj  atrf  vnroat- 
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fiim  col  «Ir  SSi^<mm  Mar  tttttttsiU—  «> 
oTor  KtXufUii  col  ri  l^f^  iwtfofmn  nl^fn. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  ia  more  florid  thsa 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beaaly  or  degsBtr. 
It  is  generally  narked  by  coaidenUe  obswity 
aiid  niggedness.  Cyril's  extant  wodu  are  the 
following: — 

Glaphyra  (i.  e.  polished  or  higUy-wroaght  esa- 
mentaries)  on  the  Pentatesch.  This  week  ap- 
peared at  Parisin  Latin,  1605;  and  was  aftemids 
pnblished  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Schelt, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  warship  in  ifirit  ari 
in  trath,  in  17  books. 

Commentarie*  on  Isaiah,  in  5  booko. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  niiMt  Piiiphirs. 
This  was  separately  publiabed  in  Greek  and  I«tii 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  booka. 

A  treatise  (thesauru)  iiMKjwiiing  the  haly  mi 
consabstontial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  eonoeraing  the  holy  and  eao- 
substantial  Trinity.     To  these  a  eompeadim  tt 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  i 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialognes,  one  eoDeeming  the  i 
of  the  only-bqn>tten,  the  other  proving  that  Orirt 
is  one  and  me  Lord.  These  diakgnes,  whea 
taken  with  the  preceding,  moke  the  ejghlk  aad 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begettes. 
Far  the  greater  port  of  the  Greek  text  is  woatiBg. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  vtrsioa  rf 
Hercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  some  sabjeel. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  rwht  Ssith,  addrssssd 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  ihs 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paachal  homilieo.  TInae  wen  poUiihtd 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  vaiiooa  topics.  Iki  hi* 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  ibnith  ia  osily  ia  Intio. 
Some  in  this  collection  wen  written  by  othm,  by 
Nestorius,  Acacias,  John  of  Airtiofhi  Cckatjas, 
bishop  of  Rome,  Ac,  &c. 

Five  books  against  Nestorins,  published  iaCinik 
and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chaplan  a  aoo- 
themas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  cfaaptoa,  in  sffoa- 
tion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  TbaodsRt 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  empeterThcsdoni, 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  Jl.  D.  43& 

A  treatise  against  the  AnthnpaiBafphitea 

A  treatise  npon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  IJinaf 
of  **  Three  books  against  excerpta  of  Diadans  aad 
Theodorus."  Fragments  of  this  work  an  bmi 
in  the  Acta  of  Sj-nods.  (5  CoUat.  5.)  GcamailiBi 
aa^  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Synagogue,  and  confrmiog  the 
faith  against  heretics.  Ephrem  of  Antioek  ifaaks 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  aoolbsr  aptn 
soffering.  Eustntios  of  Conataatinepis  citn  a 
&Bgment  from  Cyril's  oration  gainst  ihoas  whs 
say  that  we  should  not  o%r  up  petilioai  ft  sock 
as  have  slept  in  the  bith.  Nineteen  hoailiw  • 
Jeremiah  were  edited  ia  Greek  and  Laik  I;  Ci^ 
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dniu,  at  Antwerp,  1<M8,  8vo,  under  the  name  at 
Cyril ;  but  it  ha»  been  aacertained  that  they  bebng 
to  Urigen,  with  the  exception  of  the  hut,  which 
waa  writlao  b;  Clement  of  Alexandria.   A  litugy 
ioKribed  to  Cyril,   tianilated   fixiin  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialae,  wai  pabliahed  at  Aug»- 
bnrg,  1604,  4to.     Cyiil'i  works  «rere  pabliahed  in 
Latin  by  Oeorp  of  Trebiaond  at  Basel  in  lBi6, 
4  Tolnmea  ;  by  Gentianni  HerTctiis  at  Paris,  1673, 
1605,  2  vols.     They  were  published  in  Oreek  and 
Latin  by  Aobert,  six  Toliunes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This    ia    the    best   edition.      (Socntes,    Hulor. 
Ecctm.  TU.  17,  13,  15  ;    Fabric   BMialk.  Orate. 
voL  Tiii.;    Pagi  in  Baranins's  Aimai.  an.  412; 
Basnage,  AmmaL  413,    n.  18;    Du  Pin,  StUto- 
liijm»  dt*  Anltm  Eedm.  toL  it.  ;  Tilleniont, 
Afcmotrcs,  vol.  xir. ;  Care,  Hitar.  LUerar,  toL  i., 
Ozibrd,   1740;    Latdner,   WoHa,  Tol.  iii.,  qoarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Hiitorit  der  Keir 
senins,  toI.  t„  and  Hitlori*  der  KirditiuamnUung, 
p.  275,    &c. ;    Sehriick,    Kinkt»gmelutAU,    toL 
xriii. ;  Neander,  AUgewt.  Kinka^acUeUe,  toI.  ii, 
part   3 ;    Mmdock'k  Moiieim,  toL  i. ;    Oieaeler, 
Terl  Aok  tf  Bait*.  UvL,  tniulated  by  Cunning- 
ham, ToL  L;  Onetike,  Haudbadi  dtr  Kirdtengn- 
dddttAt/tuifl*  At^ai/e,  voL  i.    Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidaon's 
Saend  Hermemutia,  p.  145,&c)  [3.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  {ULiptKKia),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jbko^ 
HAXMtt,  waa  probably  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  316. 
He  waa  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  hia  natiTe  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  waa  elected 
prvabyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantiua.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  hia  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  Inminous  cnia,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  seretal  hours  oTer  mount  Oolgotha, 
and  extended  as  fiff  aa  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Conatantina,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  aceonnt  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacias,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  which  emUttered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
veray  between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
reapective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  &ith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  afSnning,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  etmnittaatial 
with  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
waa  emnmoned  by  his  qqwnent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribnrul,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  858.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
Csmine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasum  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afWwards  (sme  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated [oeUte,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antiocfa,  in  which  dty  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
liTed  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
ahop,  and  frequently  preached  in  hu  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  diseourwa. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  heU 
at  Selenceia,  consisting  of  more  than  1 60  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacias  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  refused.     The  hitter  was  restored  by 
the  council.     But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  Cyril  was  i^ain 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  860.   At  thi* 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  add«l  by  Acacius.     On  the  death 
of  Constantiua,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.     Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  oiBce.     On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesiueia  ;   but  the   Eutychians   deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.     The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  hod  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Ockisius,  U*  sister's  son.     Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.      On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.     Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.     He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with    schisms,    heresin^    and    moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)     Accordingly,  Ore- 
gory  of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  pboai 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  aecompliab- 
ing  the  object  of  his  mission.     Cyril  waa  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
enloginm.     It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  tM 
courieil  of  Constantinople  in  383.     Hia  death  UxA 
pUce  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  leetnns  to  cate- 
chumens {Ka:Ti)xicrnt  ^smfia^ntr),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptbed  ( ituVTaytryuul  mcnncintt 
vpii  nit  no^irriarmit).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord'k  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  tbey  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratoriral ;  the  composition  is  pbun,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheaes 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nna  (d«  Script.  Bed.  Ant.  vol.  L  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  baa  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-ATiau,  aitd 
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thmt  after  the  Nkene  need  had  been  geaenllj 
adopted,  he  approTcd  of  and  embiaeed  iti  dogma*. 
Epiphaniiu  •peaki  in  ezpreaa  tenna  of  hi*  Semi- 
Arianinn,  and  eren  Tonttae  aclinowledge*  the  bcL 
Hi*  coldneas  towanU  the  Nieeni*n*  and  hia  inti- 
macy with  the  Eiuebian*.  gire  eolonr  to  thi*  opinion. 
But  he  wa«  by  no  mean*  diepoeed  to  cany  out 
doctrine*  beyond  the  written  woid,  or.  to  wander 
into  the  region*  of  (pecnhtioo.  Hi*  pabli*hed 
writing*  atteat  hi*  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nuene  creed. 

Among  hi*  work*  are  al*o  preierted  a  homily 
on  the  caie  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  t.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Conatantin*,  giring  an 
account  of  the  luminou*  croi*  which  ^)pe«ted  at 
Jeruaalem,  S51. 

Hi*  writing*  were  pnbliehed  in  Latin  at  Pari*, 
1589.  and  hi*  Catecheae*  in  Gredc  at  the  aame 

?hice,  1564,  Sro. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
564.  PnTOtin*  edited  Aem  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Pari*  in  1608, 4to.i  and  afterward*  Dion 
Petarin*  at  Pari*,  1622,  foL  The^  were  reprinted 
bom  PnTOtin***  edition,  at  Pan*  in  1631,  foL, 
along  with  the  work*  of  Syneeiua  of  Cyiene.  A 
Dincn  better  edition  than  any  of  the  prending  wa* 
that  of  Thoma*  Miilea,  in  Oredc  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 170S,  foL  The  beat  i*  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Pari*,  1720,  feU  The 
prefiice  contain*  a  Teiy  elabonte  diaaertation  on 
the  life  and  writing*  of  CyriL  (See  Tonttae^ 
prrfaot;  Care'*  Hulona  IJttraria,  ToL  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  JTirek^jwadUcte, 
ToL  xii.  p.  343,  &c ;  Theodoret,  Hubir.  Eeeh- 
muL  libbL  il  and  t.  ;  Tilleroont,  Eeda.  Man.  toL 
viii. ;  Onerike,  Hamdiuck  der  Ktrdtem/eteUeUe, 
irol.  i.  pp.  344,  34S,  note  3,  fta^  Attflagt;  Mnr- 
dock<*  Afodknm,  ToL  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)  [S.  D.j 
CYRILLUS  (KJpiXAot),  of  ScTTHOPoua,  a 
Paleatine  monk,  belonging  to  the  *ixth  oentnry.  In 
the  aixteenth  year  of  hi*  age  he  made  a  prafe**ion 
of  the  monaatic  life  in  hia  native  dace.  Prompted 
by  a  deaira  to  *ee  aacred  place*,  he  vieited  Jemaar 
lem,  and,  by  the  adrioe  of  hia  mother,  put  himaelf 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  wa*  aent  to  the  iamona  monaateiy  of  Laura. 
Laontina,  prefect  of  the  monaateiy,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monka.  The  time  of  hia 
birth  and  death  ia  alike  unknown.  About  m.  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
Thia  ia  atill  extant,  having  been  publitbed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henacheniua  and  Papebro- 
chiua  in  the  Ada  Sandorum,  1 3th  of  May.  He 
alao  wrote  the  life  of  Enthymiui  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  i*  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Hetaphnutea.  It  waa  pabliahed 
by  Coteleriua  in  Greek  and  I«tin  in  hia  Monu- 
menta  Ecoletiat  Graeoat,  voL  ii.,  Pari*,  1681,  4to. 
It  i*  alao  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  theae,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Sl  Saba*, 
the  ancient  Latin  veraion  of  which,  before  it  wa* 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  wa*  publiahed  by  BoUandu* 
in  the  Aela  SamionuK  belonging  to  the  2Uth  of 
January.  It  i*  given  in  Oiedt  and  Latin  in  Co- 
teleriua'* Mmutmaita,  vol.  iiL  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hit- 
tar.  LUtmr.  voL  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.J 

CYRNUS  (Kiipror),  two  mythical  peraonagei, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  ialand  of  Cymu*  or 
Cyme  (Corsica)  derived  it*  name  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Ji^og.  ix.  80 ;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  wa* 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  CvmuL  a  town  in 
Cana.     (Dijd.  v.  60.)  [L.  S.J 
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CYRRHBSTEa  [Aia>BONicosCTKUHniw] 

CYRSILU8  (KifarOlK).  I.  An  Atileaa^ 
who,  on  the  approach  <A  Xerxea,  wheat  the  Athe- 
nian* had  leaolved  to  quit  tiieir  city,  adviaed  hi* 
countrymen  to  remain  and  mbmit  to  the  fece^a 
invader.  For  thi*  cowardly  advice,  Cyrailaa,  toge- 
ther with  hi*  wife  and  children,  wa*  aUaed  la 
death  by  the  Atheniana.  (Dem.  dt  Conm.  p^  396; 
Cib  d,Of.m.\  1.) 

2.  Of  Phaiaaloa,  i*  mentioned  by  Snaba  (xL 
p.  530)  a*  one  of  the  coanpaniou  of  Alexander  tfc* 
Great  in  hi*  Aaiatic  expedition*,  who  aftuaaid* 
wrote  an  account  of  the  expknta  of  Afexaadci. 
Nothing  further  i*  known  aboat  him.      [L.  S.] 

CYRUS  THI  ElDXii  (Kipat  i 
i  HftiTtfei),  the  founder  of  the  Peraan 
The  Hie  of  thi*  prince  i*  one  of  the  i 
portion*  of  ancient  hi*tory,*both  on  aceoont  af  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  fomided,  and 
beeuiae  it  forma  the  qioch  at  whiii  aaiiid  aad 
pn&ne  hi*tory  become  connected  :  but  it  i*  ala* 
one  of  the  moat  difficult,  not  only  from  the  alaiaat 
total  want  of  contemporary  hiatoriam,  hot  aiao 
from  the  £*blee  and  romanoe*  with  which  it  was 
ovedaid  in  ancient  time*,  and  from  the  peiwaie- 
nea*  of  modem  writers,  of  the  Mamp  of  Roilia  aad 
Hale*,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  ef  the 
law*  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  ewa 
notion*  of  the  right  inteipretation  of  Suiplaie. 
Herodotn*,  wiUiin  a  centtuy  after  the  time  af 
Cyrus,  found  hi*  hiitory  embelliafaed  by  thoae  af 
the  Persian*  who  wiihed  to  make  it  msec  '-■[■'-"■g 
[cX  fiovKb^uwrn  at/umir  vd  vcpi  Kwpsr),  and  had  M 
make  hia  choice  between  four  diffiirent  elm  ii  a.  oat 
of  which  he  profesae*  to  have  adected  tite  amiiaMt 

S'ven  by  thoae  who  wiahed  to  tell  the  trath  (v4* 
rra  A^Ttiv  Xiyar,  i.  95).  Neverthelcaa  hi*  aav- 
rative  i*  evidently  founded  to  eoae  exteait  an 
bbnlou*  tale*.  The  anihoritiea  of  Cteaaaa,  ena 
the  royal  aichivea,  were  donbtleea  cofinpted  in  a 
similar  manner,  faeaidea  the  aocnmulataoB  of  enan 
during  another  half  century,  Xenophoai  doea  aat 
pretend,  what  aome  modem  writers  have  paetended 
for  him,  that  hia  Qrropaedew  ia  anything  aoore  than 
an  hiatorical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  i*  always 
impoaaible  to  aepnrate  the  fiamewoik  of  true  hia- 
tory  &om  the  fiction :  and  even  if  wa  conld  da 
this,  we  ahonld  have  gained  but  little.  Ifnch 
reliance  ia  placed  on  the  aouroea  of  infixmatiaa 
which  Xenophon  poaaeaaed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyro*.  No  idea  am  be  more  foUaciaa*; 
for  what  aort  of  atoriea  would  be  cnirent  thcfs^ 
except  the  bblea  which  Hendotoa  cenanrea,  hat 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pa*s  for  tme  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  donbtleaa  delighted  to  har 
nothing  but  what  wa*  good  of  the  great  auualat 
whoae  name  he  bore,  and  whoae  fimie  he  aapocd 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xenophon  waa  awaicrf 
the  ialaity  of  theae  tale*,  he  wa*  justified,  a*  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  n*ing  them  for  hia  poipoaak 
Xenophon  ia  aet  up  againat  Herodota^  The 
comparative  value  of  their  aothori^,  in  psiat  af 
time,  character,  and  meaaa  of  infbmation,  a  a 
question  which,  by  itaelf,  could  never  have  beta 
decided  by  a  eobcir-minded  man,  except  ia  fovoat 
of  Hendotn*.  But  it  i*  thought  that  the  aceoaat 
of  Xenophon  i*  more  oonaiatent  with  Scriptan 
than  that  of  Herodotu*.  Thi*  i*  a  hasty  nmnwr- 
tion,  and  in  tmth  the  acriptural  allnaicoa  ta  the 
time  of  Cyrua  are  ao  brie^  that  they  can  only  h* 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  aatinritie^    la 
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tin  leamsU  of  the  modem  Penian  writen  it  u 
inmaihle  to  iepante  the  troth  firom  the  fiilw- 
bood. 

The  account  of  Herodotni  is  as  fbHowi:  In 
the  jar  a.  c  594,  Aitya((a  laeceeded  hia  father, 
Cjtxun,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
Thorn  he  named  Mandane.  In  eonaeqnence  of  a 
dream,  which  aeemed  to  portend  that  her  ofiapring 
ihonid  be  matter  of  Aain,  he  married  her  to  a 
Penian  named  Cambyaea,  of  a  good  honae,  but  of 
a  f  oiet  temper.  A  aecond  dream  led  him  to  aend 
br  hia  daughter,  when  the  wai  pregnant ;  and  upon 
bef  giving  birth  to  a  ton,  Aatyagea  committed  it  to 
Harptgua,  hit  moat  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  iL  Harpagua,  moTcd  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  inatead  of  killing 
the  child  himaelf,  gave  it  to  a  herdaman  of  Aatyagea 
named  Mitradatea,  who  waa  to  expoae  it,  and  to 
tabafy  Harpagua  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdunan  waa  in  attendance  on  Aatyagea,  hia 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  atill-bom  child,  which 
they  isbatituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  aa  the  son  of  the  herdaman,  bat  waa 
not  yet  called  Cyras.  The  name  he  bore  aeema 
from  a  paaaage  of  Stmbo  (xr.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agiadatea,  'AypaUrtis.  When  he  was  ten  yean 
old,  his  troe  parentage  waa  diacoTered  by  the  fbl- 
lowins  meident.  In  the  sports  of  hia  village,  the 
boya  dioae  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  waa  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boya,  the  ton  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Arttmharea,  disobeyed  hia  commands,  and  Cyrus 
csDsed  him  to  be  aererely  scoarged.  Artembarea 
tonplained  to  Attyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  counge  he  discovered  bis 
daaghter'a  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagua, 
being  summoned  before  the  Idng,  told  him  the 
truth,  Astyagea  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himaeu  on  Harpagua  by  serving  ap  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  fleah  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
dremnstaneea  of  the  moat  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
hii  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Mayans,  who 
aaained  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy'a  having  been  a  king  in  aport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  nim,  be  tent  him 
hack  to  his  poienta  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  np  towards  manhood,  and 
•hewed  himaelf  tha  most  oonngeoui  and  amiable 
of  his  feUows,  Horpagns,  who  had  concealed  a 
imly  oriental  desire  of  rerenoe  imder  the  mask  of 
Best  profbond  submission  to  nis  matter's  will,  aent 
peseata  to  Cyma,  and  ingratiated  himaelf  with 
aisL  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Hap- 
pagat  to  form  a  paty  in  &vour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tynnny  of  Aatyagea  had  made  him  odiona.  Hav- 
ing oiganiied  hu  eonspiracy,  Harpagua  aent  a 
leiia  aecietly  to  Cyrua,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
*«■(•  apon  Aatyagea,  and  promising  that  the 
Mcdes  shonld  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
getho'  the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
paetical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Medisn  aopcemaey,  he  was  ehoaen  aa  their  leader. 
Vfoa  hearing  of  tbia,  AsUages  summoned  Cyrua, 
who  relied  that  he  wonid  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyagea  himaelf  would  with.  Aatyagea 
anied  the  Medea,  but  waa  so  infatuated  (9eo<Aa- 
Ht  Ur)  aa  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagua, 
**  fajptting,"  says  Hendotns,  "  how  he  had  Seat- 
ed him."  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medea  deeerted  to  Cyma,  and  the  main  body  of 
tha  atmj  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Aatyagea,  having 
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impaled  the  Mogians  who  had  deceived  him, 
attned  the  youtha  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  yeata,  in  B,  a  559.  The  Medea  aeeepted  Cyma 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  poAsed  to  the  Peraiana.  Cyras  treated 
Astyagea  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  hia 
death.  The  date  of  the  acceaaion  of  Cyma  it  fixed 
by  the  unaniroons  content  of  the  ancient  chnno- 
logers.  (African,  ap.  Euaeb.  Pra^,  Ev(m.  z.  10 ; 
Qinton,  Ftul.  HM.  ii.  t.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrtis  received  that  name, 
which  ia  a  Persian  word  (Kohr)^  sigmfying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  waa  doubtleai  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  dtiea 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obatinate  resistanc»     (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  alto  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotut  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  B.  a    [Cbouus  ] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
luw  aent  ambattadon  to  Cyma,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  tha  tame  teima  aa  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyma,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  loniani  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  mutt  prepare  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Mileaiana  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  aaaembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  aent  to 
Sparta  fi)r  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  attitt  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  mestaoe 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  shoiild 
meddle  with  the  Oreek  cities.  Having  sent  bock 
a  contemptnons  answer  to  this  message,  Cyras  re* 
turned  to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbataaa,  taking 
Croeaus  with  him,  and  oommitting  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalna,  He  him- 
self araa  eager  to  attempt  the  oonqueat  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptiana. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  statea  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  waa  raised  by  Pactyea,  a  Persian;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resiatance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  waa  reduced  by  HaipaguL  [Habpa- 
0U8;  Pactybs.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  waa 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  deatmo- 
tion  of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capitaL  Ita 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belahaaxar  of  Daniel, 
[LABTNBTi;a]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  hrad  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
atate.  He  carried  with  him  a  moat  abundant 
supply  of  provuions  for  his  table ;  and  for  his 
dnnk  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flowa  by 
Susa,  waa  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  paaaed 
the  river  Oyndes,  a  tributtuy  of  tha  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  aecond  spring 
fWnn  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  tha  whole  forces  of  the  Ba- 
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byloniaiu,  he  laid  licge  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  direrting  the  coune  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  thtongh  the  midst  of  it, 
■0  that  hif  nldieis  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  nnprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (fr  ttxaBttpn},  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  rirar  nnguaided. 
This  was  in  a  c  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  sabdned  the  Assyrians,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Massigetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  Aiazea.  Cynis  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  qneen  of  this  peo- 
ple; bat  she  reftised  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  bat  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  dain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  Uood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  laid)  with  Uood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  39 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  fi29.     (Clinton,  F.  H.  toI.  ii.  sob  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyms 
and  Astyages.  At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astyages  fled  to  Gcfaatana,  and  wai  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture^  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  huiself.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  pnt 
in  fetters  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  fiee,  honooied  him  as  a  &ther, 
and  mairied  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  pot  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  fiilsehood.  [Afurr- 
aoaa.]  Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
apon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Aim,  when  they  hand  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.  He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyms  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  different  aceonnt 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c.  5 ;  Crobsus.) 
Cyms  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wonnd  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbieet,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Stisbo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.  He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  diffierence  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Heriidotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyms  as  brought  np  at  his  gTandfiither*i 
court,  a*  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxaret,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nodiing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyms  to  aasnme  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  childrpn  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyms  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyras  against  them. 
Uiodorus  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  HeiO- 
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dotns ;  bnt  he  lays,  that  Cyrua  waa  talus  friscm 
by  the  Scythian  qneen  (evidently  ■»— "■»«  T»' 
myris),  and  that  she  cnici&ed  or  impaled  aia. 
Other  variations,  not  worth  spedfying^are  givea 
by  the  chronogrsphers  and  cammiers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  vt  Cyns 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impoMUc; 
bnt  the  leading  events  of  his  public  lifc  an  wit 
out  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  thedethnae- 
ment  of  Astyages,  the  conqoeat  of  the  Lydian  sad 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  asrtv 
of  all  Asia  and  of  ^ypt,  and  his  death  in  a  kauls 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  Is 
subdue.  His  aoqniaitioo  of  the  Median  tsufa 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  eonqaest.  Ho*- 
dotus  expressly  states,  that  Cyms  bad  a  Isigi 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellisB,  sail 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  mlicB  v»- 
luntarily  reeeived  him  as  their  king.  This  as 
very  natnral,  for  besides  the  haiJinesi  sf  tke 
government  of  Astyages,  Cyitif  was  the  otxt 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medes  wen  i  Ifi  aiissti, 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.  The  Uagdw 
remained,  as  before,  the  naited  kin^daB  d 
"  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  with  the  ddfeicae!^ 
that  the  supremacy  was  tiansfcned  tram  the  fa- 
mer  to  the  hitter ;  and  then  in  pmcfss  of  tins  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Pcntan  iM|iiWi 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  em 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  ipoken  sf  si 
Medes.  If  Cyras  had  quietly  soccseded  to  the 
thnne,  in  virtne  of  his  being  the  gtandsna  sf  the 
Median  king  Astyagea,  it  aeeo*  difficult  to  le- 
count  for  thu  change.  The  men  fiirt  sf  CjitA 
&ther  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enoagh  to  cxplaiB 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  cooqaesti 
in  Asia,  there  seema  much  canfaaion.  It  is  dar 
that  there  was  a  stmg^  for  anproaacy  helwna 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Baboon,  the  latter  haTiig 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  ihs 
conquests  of  Nebuefaadnexanr.  It  was  in  bet  s 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  whkh  itaiid 
the  Medo-Penian  empire,  and  the  Senilic  trihts 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  supieaacy  d 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  detamiiie  whether  Cym 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  en 
Babylon,  and  perhapa  in  thia  matter  XcBophia 
may  have  preserved  lomethiiig  like  the  Hue  m- 
cession  of  events.  That  Croeons  was  in  alhaan 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  br  Herodotna,  *bi 
however,  makes  Croesos  entiruy  the  ^grem  is 
the  Lydian  war.  No  dear  aeconnt  con  be  giva  d 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  bat  the  object  d 
them  was  evidently  to  sabdoe  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  for  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of  diStmici 
between  Herodotus  and  the  QprgpneclaiB,  btadtt 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  valai  if 
Xenophon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
tory at  all,  ita  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  U 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xoie- 
phon  himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  aiihsl 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  lo  dif- 
ficult OS  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the 
mier  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  holds  hctk 
the  example  of  Cyras,  whom  he  endows  with  al 
virtne,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  csndDcl  it 
meant  for  a  practical  illustntioo  and  his  disceans* 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  the  Soaanc 
philosophy,  so  for  aa  Xeaophao  waa  cafoUs  sf 
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■ndantuidiiig  it.  Of  eoona  it  mmld  not  bne 
daw  to  bare  icptnented  thi*  beaa  idol  of  s  phi- 
lotophic  king  as  the  detliroDer  of  his  own  grand- 
btber,  ai  the  tnie  Asiatic  deipot  and  eonqneror, 
and  aa  the  rietini  of  his  own  ambitiona  achemea. 
It  Kon  incRdiUe  that  any  one  shoold  rise  bam 
the  perusal  of  the  Cjfnqjaedeia  without  the  linn 
conriction  that  it  ia  a  ramance,  and,  moreoTer, 
that  its  author  nerer  meant  it  to  be  taiten  for  any- 
thing elae ;  and  still  mote  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  ihoold  hare  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
pbon  the  Teritimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  centory  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  be  eatablish- 
ed;  that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
TJrtuea  of  his  age  and  coontry,  we  need  not  doubt; 
bat  if  we  would  seek  farther  for  his  likeness,  we 
mnat  aasuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  howerer,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxarea  II.  ia  con6rmed 
by  Scripture :  for  that  Dareiua  the  Mede,  who,  no- 
cndiog  to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (br  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
sad  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  ona  be  no  otitr 
(this  is  the  ntmoat  that  can  be  aaserted)  than 
Cjaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  reoeired. 

1.  Xenophon^  Cyaxarea  is  the  son  of  Astyagea; 
DsRhu  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerua.  Now, 
it  is  slmost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasnems  ia  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persitui  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxarea  seems  to 
be  limply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxarea,  the  son  of  Phtaortes, 
ii  csUed  Abasnema  in  Tobit  xir.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  aigoment  ia  not  dedsire,  but,  so  fiir  ■•  it 
gws,  it  ia  i^ainat  the  identification. 

i.  Afker  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareiua  the 
Mede  rteeifc*  the  kiogdom,  and  exerdae*  all  the 
Amctiens  of  royalty,  with  gnat  power  and  splen. 
door,  eridently  at  Babylon.  Bnt  in  Xenophon 
>'  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxarea  never 
csmes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  ita  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
peneded  by  Cyrua.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareiua 
the  Uede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  waa  not  the  Cyaxarea  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  bnt 
the  result  of  a  most  catefiil  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  snne  important  points  the  statementa  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
I^sniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareiiu  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  aa  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  fiiand  it  eonrenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
omjectore  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
«as  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
ia  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
niters)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
cmpre.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyras,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
'(■  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  cqxtble  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon's  state- 
ment about  Cyazares  II.  is  entirely  unsnpported. 
AflMphon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyazarrs 
•imply  as  a  /oil  to  set  off  the  virtue*  of  Cyrus. 
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In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometime* 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Aarv^au],  the 
two  king*  before  Cyrus  an  clearly  Phiaorte*  and 
Cyaxarea,  or  Cyaxans  and  Astyagea.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  mOst 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortea,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Mede*  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

MiiSor  yip  in  i  wpwrot  ii7f^i>  arparoO, 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxarea,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 
"AAAoi  S*  tKflyou  iTflur  t($8*  tpyoy  jfmxrs. 

If  so,  Astynges  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  T^rot  t'  dr*  m^ToS  Kupsf.  For  the 
dw'  odrov  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
rpKTos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Hcrodotns  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isoctates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntaa,  Stnbo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  ^iia&ins,  aa  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  data  of  Cyms's  birth  cooM  be 
fizt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  say*,  that  ha 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  bnt  this  is  improbable 
for  variooa  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  lacred  writen  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotna  says  about  hia  designs  on  EgypL  The  very 
lemarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  c^ 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrua 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  beside*  other  important 
passagea  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  oorte^onding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Esn,  and  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrua, 
a*  recorded  both  in  £na  i.  2  and  Chron.  zxzvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  wa* 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven ...  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jemaalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv. 28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  i* 
nothing  to  sustain  the  nation  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconsdons  instn- 
ment  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contrary  ia  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  B. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  tha 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fiibles  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89, 16U),  and 
his  fiune  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  ckissical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasatgadaa  waa 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
Pint.  Ale*.  69.)  Paiargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  phu»,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Pnuugadae.  (Herodotnt,  lib.  i.;  Cteuai,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenophon,  Oipvpiudaa ;  Diodonu ;  Jnstin ; 
Stnibo ;  and  other  ancient  authors ;  Clinton,  FatL 
HtU.  i.  ii.  rapplementa  ;  Heeren,  Ideat  {AiiaticRe- 
Korcka) ;  SchlotMr,  <7iitr.  Oaduek.  d.  alt.  Wdl; 
Hiickh,  Vet.  Mtd.  e(  Pen.  Monum.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  THB  YouNGXR,  the  lecond  of  the  four 
ions  of  Dsreiua  Nothus,  king  of  Penia,  and  of  Pa- 
lyiatia,  was  appointed  hj  hi*  fiither  commander  (ito- 
parai  or  arpaniyis)  of  the  maritime  parti  of  Aaia 
Minor,and  eatnipof  Lydia,Phrygia,andCappadocia. 
(&  c  407.)  He  earned  with  hun  a  large  aum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemoniana  in  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war,  and  by  the  addresa  of  Lyeander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  hia  father 
had  commiaaioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntneas  of 
CalHcratidaa  caused  him  to  withdraw  hia  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lyaander  to  the  command  it  wna 
renewed  with  the  grenteat  libenlity.  [Callicra- 
TiDAS;  Lvsandxr;  Tissaphernss.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrua  waa  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  (uco^  his  bther  on  the  throne  of 
Peraia,  and  that  he  aought  through  Lyaander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrui,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitioua  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Peniana  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  obaerring  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  waa  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reaion,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  hia  own  ill  health,  that  Daieius 
ranunoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (a.  c  405.)  Be- 
fore learing  Sardis,  Cyrua  aent  for  Lyaander  and 
aaalgned  to  him  hia  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  hia  iadier,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tisiaphemea,  nominally  aa  a  mark  o( 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witneaa  hia  fiither'a  death  and  the  acceiiion  of  hia 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxea  Mnemon  (a.  c  404), 
though  his  mother,  Paryaatis,  whose  &Tonrite  aou 
Cyrus  was,  bad  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  hia  succeaaor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
hod  been  bom  after,  but  his  brother  Artazenet 
before,  the  accession  of  Daieius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxea,  which 
was  farther  enfiamed  by  information  from  Tiaaa- 
phemes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxea,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Paryaatis,  he  spared  hia  life  and  aent  him  back 
to  hia  aatnipy.  Cyina  now  gave  himaelf  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  aibbility 
and  by  present*,  he  endeaTOUied  to  compt  thoae 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Oreek  mercenariei,  which  he  railed  on 
the  pretext  that  he  waa  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  hia  own 
aoldiers,  that  he  waa  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  hia 
real  purpoae,  they  found  that  they  were  too  &r 
committed  to  him  to  draw  beck.  He  aet  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  401,  and,  having 
inarched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  panes  near  Iisui, 
croised  the  Euphratea  at  Thapiacua,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  infonned  by 
Tiisaphemei  of  hii  designs,  and  waa  prepared  to 
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meet  him.  The  nnnbers  of  the  twn  anies  aic 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxea  had  from  400,000 
to  a  million  of  men ;  Cymi  had  about  100,000 
Asiatici  and  13,000  Oreska.  The  battle  ns  st 
first  altogether  in  faTonr  of  Cyrua.  His  Onek 
troops  on  the  right  rooted  the  Asiatics  who  was 
opposed  to  them ;  and  he  '■■""«w  pfesied  ibmad 
in  the  centn  against  his  brother,  and  had  tvci 
wonnded  him,  when  he  wai  killed  by  one  ef  tki 
king'i  body-guard.  Artaxerxea  cansed  his  hod 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  o^  and  sought  <• 
have  it  believed  that  Cynu  had  fidlen  by  Ui 
hand.  Parysatia  took  a  cruel  revenge  en  the 
anapected  alayera  and  mntihiton  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cynu  and  U  Ihs 
eventa  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophon's  Anabaeu.  This  attempt  of  an  siabi- 
tiona  young  prince  to  nsnip  hia  brother'a  thnas 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  reaalts,  far  br  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Peniaa  emfut 
wu  hud  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  wis 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Tks 
character  of  Cym*  is  drawn  by  Xenopheii  ia  the 
brightest  eobun.  It  ia  enoogh  to  aay  that  Us 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  thoae  brilliant  qolilic* 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  HeUen.  i.  4,  5,  ii  1,  iii.  I,  A*A 
L,  C^rop.  viii.  8.  §  S,  Oteam.  it.  IS,  18,  21 ; 
Ctesias,  Pertiaa,  L  44,  49,  Fr.  IL,  lil,  ISi.,  Sv, 
Ivii.,  ed.  Lion ;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  h.  10,  43,  b.  It, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Iiocr.  Pamalk.  39;  Phi. 
Lf$.  i,  9;  ArlM.  3,  6,  13— 17 ;  Died.  xiiL  id, 
104,  xiv.  6.  1 1.  12,  19,  20,  22.)  [P.  &] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  nncerlain  ag^  is  Ik* 
author  of  a  work  IIcpl  Aia^pat  3rdni'  ia  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  onton,  reprinlcd, 
more  correctly,  in  Walx'i  Greek  Ontira,  vilL  f. 
386,  &e.  F^riciui  suapecU  that  the  ansoyiaMa 
work  entitled  XlpaSA^lu'ra  "Prrropmi  «i>  Iv^iw 
was  written  by  the  aame  person.  (Fabric.  BU, 
Orate.  tI  ppi  102,  128;  Wall,  /.  e. ;  We«a^ 
mann,  GaeUeUa  ier  Oriick.  AraltaMW,  § 
104.)  [P.  &] 

C  YRUS(Kiipat),  the  name  of  leTcial  phyiiciii*. 

1.  Cymi  (called  also  in  some  editaoos  Sfrm),  s 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cO' 
tury  afker  Christ.  He  was  lint  a  phyikiu  ai 
phUoeopher,  and  afterward*  became  a  monk.  Hs 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloqnent  man,  and  la  hsm 
written  against  Nestorini.  (S.  GtosadiBS,  A 
lltmitr.  Vir.  c  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edesaa,  one  of  whose  asdi- 
cinea  i*  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  2.  91,  pi  292),  sad 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Aichiater.  He  laatf 
hava  lived  between  the  aoeond  and  fifth  oealariea 
after  Christ,  aa  the  office  of  Anhiater  «aa  bK 
conferred  on  Andramachaa,  the  phyiidan  of  Not. 
[Diet.  cfAid.  :  v.  AnkiaUr.) 

3.  A  phyaician,  probably  of  1  aiiipiwuii  in  ■ 
ApoUonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  AicUaur. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inacriptioo  fcaad  at 
Lnmpsacna,  a*  having,  beside*  many  other  ads  •> 
liberality,  preaented  to  the  senate  one  ihsaaaa 
Attic  drachmae,  t.  «.  (reckoning  the  diachaa  is 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  fiuthinga)  fcfly  psaais, 
twelve  ahiUingi,  and  six  pence.  (^mi,Jiin'l'^ 
Endit.  Antiguil.  p.  142,  quoted  by  ftin- BH- 
Oram.  vol.  ziiL  p.  1 34,  ed.  vet) 

4.  A  phyiician  at  Rome  in  the  first  csalaiy 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  lAtin  iiiiuiptioB  as  tariaf 
bean  the  physidaa  <rf  Livia,  the  wifi  if  Dnsas 
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Cmar,  who  aftervaids  married  the  emperor 
Aagutu.    (Spon,  qnoted  bj  Fabric.  /.  e.) 

i.  CjTu%,  SC,  waa  a  utive  of  Alexandria,  vhere 
he  practiMd  medicine  gratuitontly  and  with  great 
repntatisn.  He  waa  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportonitj  of  endeaTonring  to  conTert  hit  patient* 
from  paganiim.  Dnring  the  penecntion  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  ta  Arabia,  where  he  waa  nid  to 
heal  diieaise*  not  so  mach  by  his  medicines  as  by 
mirKoloDs  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortnres  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Sjrisnas,  in  company  with  seTeral  other  martyrs, 
1.  D.  300 ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  bnried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
ud  Greek  churches.  (Acta  Semelor,;  Mtnohg. 
Onttar. ;  Bsorius,  NameneL  Saaetor.  PnfhrioM 
Mtimr. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovioa,  D»  Mediea  abBedet. 
pro  Samdu  iaUHt.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Ckdias,  B.  c  52.  (Cic  ad  Pam.  vii.  14,  ad  AU. 
%\iidQa.Fr.n.2\,proMilm.\1.)    [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
Imging  to  the  fifth  century,  afUr«^rds  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phanea.  His  poetioil  talents  procured  him  the 
bToor  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
doiios  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
nraor  of  the  ptaetoriam,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
sf  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jenualem,  a.  d,  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  ciril 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
expreu  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Tbeedosins,  he  waa  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
nid  to  have  delirered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Chriatnias  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  dirine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  MaKoros 
THV  Upir  iif  KoTuac/qr  rijs  ^pvyias ;  but  whether 
this  means  bahop  of  Cotyoeia  in  Phrygia  is  nncer- 
tsin.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Hiilor.  Literar.  vol.  i.;  Soidaa,  $,  v.) 

%  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seTenth 
century.  He  waa  first  bishop  of  Phana  A.  D.  620, 
and  sfterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  630- 
S40.  It  was  owing  to  the  fiivoor  of  Heiaclias, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alez- 
sndria,  in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satis^- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
nihicribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Ilenclins  published  an  Ecthcsis  or  Ibrmuh  of  foith 
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drawn  up  by  Sergins,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  starved  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A,  o.  640.  Besides  the  Libellua  Satis&ctionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergins,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vL  (Cave,  HtMtor.  Lilerar, 
vol.  L  ;  Murdoek's  MoAeim,  vol.  i.  ;  Ouerike's 
HandbHck,  vol.  i. ;  Oieseler's  Ttxl-book,  by  Cno- 
ningham,  vol  L)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thbooords.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
(KvAifn,  YLaBiptui,  Kvinptit),  difieient  forms  of  » 
snnuune  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythers  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythem, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288;  Herod.  L  105;  Pan*,  iil  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Horat.  Cam.  i.  4.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Oallns.  She  waa 
originally  the  fireedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelns,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Oallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  ^e  did 
not  remain  fiuthful.  Oollus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ud 
Virg.  Bdog.  z.  1;  Cic  PkU.  iL  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26 ;  PluL  Ant  9 ;  Plin.  H.  M 
viiL  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philox- 
iKDa.] 

CYTHE'RIUS   PTOLEMAEUS.     [Pxot*- 

MABlt.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (Kvrliraitpot),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Cfaaldope  or  lophossa.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  mod.  n.  Ui3,  1U9.)    [US.] 

CY'ZICUS  (KiSJ-utoi),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Kusorus.  (ApoUon.  Ithod. 
i.  948 ;  Vol.  Place,  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusonis.  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fat. 
16 ;  Conon,  Karrat.  41 ;  SdioL  ad  ApoUom.  Xkod. 
I.  c.)  He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyxicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  be 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  ailer  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
( Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18 ;  Conon,  ffarrai.  41,  who  gives 
a  diiliBrent  account.)  [L.  S.] 
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DABAR,  the  son  of  Maungrada,  of  the  fanuly 
of  Maiiniaaa,  but  whou  father  was  the  eon  of  a 
CDneubine,  mu  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchoa,  the 
king  of  Manretania,  by  whom  he  wa*  tent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
ntrender  of  Jngurtha.  Dabar  wa*  afterwards 
preeent  at  the  interriew  between  Bocchoa  and 
SnUa.     (Sail.  J»g.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  {Aiirru\oi),  the  Dactyl*  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  bboloui  beings  to  whom  the  di*- 
coTery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  mean* 
of  file  wa*  aicribed.     Their  name  Dactyl*,  that  ia, 
Fingen,  i«  accounted  for  in  Tariuot  wayi;    by 
their  number  being  lire  or  ten,  or  by  the  fiict  of 
their  lerring  Rhea  ju*t  a*  the  fingen  aerre  the 
band,  or  by  the  itory  of  their  baring  lired  at  the 
foot  (4r  Sorr^Aeu)  of  mount  Ida.    (PoUoz,  ii.  i ; 
Snab.  X.  p.  473 ;  Died.  t.  64.)     Mo*t  of  our  ao- 
thoritie*  deicribe  Plirygia  a*  the  original  aeat  of 
the  Dactyl*.     (Diod.  xriL  7  ;    SchoL  ad  ApoUom. 
Biod.  i.  1 126 ;  Stnb.  L  e:)    There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  woithip  of  Rhea.    They  are  lome- 
time*  eoaibnnded  or  identified  with  the  Curete*, 
Corybante*,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchine*;  or  they  are 
detcribed  a*  the  fiuhen  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
fcantaa.     (Stiab.  z.  p.  466;    SchoL  ad  Arat.  33; 
Serr.  ad  Vtrgk  Chorg.  ir.  153.)     Thi*  confusion 
with  the  Cabori  alw  account*  for  Samothraoe  being 
in  tome  account*  deaeribed  a*  their  raidence  (Diod, 
T.  64 ;  eomp.  Amob.  adv.  GtnL  iiL  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
donu  *tate*,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  hiatoiiana, 
that  the  Dactyl*  had  been  occupied  in  incantation* 
and  other  magic  pursuit* ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothnce,  and  that  Or- 
pheua  wa*  their  diieiple  in  theie  thing*.    Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curete*  eren 
led  to  their  being  regarded  a*  the  aame  a*  the 
Roman  Pennte*.    (Amob.  iii.  40.)     According  to 
•  tradition  in  Clemen*  Alexandiinn*  (Sirom.  i  p. 
36'2)  Uie  Dactyl*  did  not  diacorer  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  iaiand  of  Cyprua ;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  aadent  traditiona  of  the  hitter  island 
acaicely  contain  any  traces  of  early  worthing  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.  H.  N. 
I'n.  £7.)     Their  number  appear*  to  haTC  originally 
been  three :  Celrais  (the  smelter),  Damnamenen* 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).    (SchoL  ad 
ApaUon.  L  e.).     To  these  othera  were  subsequently 
added,  soeh  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  unelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u 
p.  362),  Herule*  (Strab.  L  e.),  and  Dela*.  (Euaeb. 
J'raep.  Beang,  x.  p.  475.)      ApoUonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenus  as  the  prin- 
dpal  Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  nieu- 
tioned,   Imide*    Heracles,    Paconiu*,   Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.     (Paus.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  6,  8.  §  1,  Ti.  21.  §  5 ;   Stiabi  viii.  p. 
355.)     Their  number  is  also  stated  to  bare  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.   The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitetion,  do- 
•enbe*  them  as  the  earliest  inhabitanU  of  Crete, 
■ud  as  having  gone   thither   with   Mygdon   (or 
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Minos)  bam  Phrygia,  and  as  having  diacoaered 
the  iron  in  mount  Beiecynthna.  (Diod.  v.  £4 ; 
Cic  dt  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  16.)  With  regard  to  Ike 
itti  nature,  of  the  Dactyla,  they  teem  to  be  as 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  uetals 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  sit 
i*  mfficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  ia 
invention  to  mpematnial  beings.  The  ocigiaal 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  ezlended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  vsrioai 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  man ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  intiodttced  maiic 
from  Phiygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  ifajthiB, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (PluL  ie  Mi.  i ; 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  CHem.  Alex.  Slnm. 
L  p.  360.)  They  were  ia  general  looked  npoo  as 
myaterioua  aoioerera,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incmtuian 
formulae;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frij^hteocd 
used  to  pronounce  the  name*  of  the  Dactyls  ss 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  de  Pac  kt  Oii.  Uu. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  tie  yiioos  Z)ae<yfa;  Wekfcer, 
Dii  AaduL  Trib.  p.  160,  Sk.)  [US.] 

DADIS,  •  writer  on  agriculture,  mentiooed  by 
Varro.  (ff.  A  i  1.  §  9.) 

DAE'OALUS  (AoItaXov).  1.  A  mjtliicil 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writeis 
pereonilied  the  earliest  development  of  the  sxtj  of 
sculpture  and.  architecture,  especially  smoqg  the 
Athenians  and  Cretan*. 

Though  he  i*  repre*ented  a*  livbg  in  the  early 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minoe  and  of  Thesera,  k* 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  donhl- 
ful  passages     (See  bebw.) 

The  ancient  wrilen  generally  repreaent  Oae- 
dalns  as  sn  Athenian,  of  the  nyal  lace  of  the 
Etechtheidae  (Pans.  vR  4.  §  5 ;  PluL  Tta.  It.) 
Othen  called  him  •  Cretan,  oai  account  of  the  bag 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Anson.  IdfIL  12 ;  Eostalh. 
ad  Hom.  IL  xviiL  592 ;  Pans,  viil  53.  {  S.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  (idlest  a^ 
count  of  him  (iv.  76—79),  he  wa*  the  •oo  sf 
Metion,  the  son  of  Enpalamns,  the  son  of  Ench- 
theua.  (Comp.  Plato,  lom.  p.  553 ;  Pans.  viL  4. 
$  5.)  Othen  make  him  the  son  of  Eupalamas,  ac 
of  Pahimaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  $  3;  Hygin.  FiA.  39, 
corrected  by  274;  Suid.  «.  «.  ntptumt  Uflm; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Arm.  vi.  14.)  Uis  mother  is 
callrd  Akippe  (Apollcd.  iii.  15.  |  9),  or  Iphinoi, 
(Pherecyd.  <g>.  ScioL  &^  Oed.  CoL  463),  or 
Phnisimede.  (SchoL  odPlaL  Rep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  in- 
provementa  in  the  ait.  He  instructed  hi*  sister^ 
*on,  Caloa,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  l» 
•urpos*  him  in  akill  and  ingenuity,  and  Dardalas 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkroix.]  B^aft 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagn*  for  ihis 
murder,  b;  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fome  of  kii 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  M'jmis. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pa>i- 
phaS;  and  when  Pasiphoe  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  Ubyrinth,  st 
Cnossua,  in  which  the  monelcr  wa*  kept.  (Apallad. 
/.  c;  Ovid.  Met  viiL :  the  Ubyrinth  i*  *  teooa, 
bused  upon  the  Egyptian  Ubyrinth,  fren  which 
Diodoni*  aay*  that  that  of  Daedalu*  vra*  ra|>iad 
(L  97) :  there  i*  no  proof  that  such  a  bmhling  enr 
existed  io  Crete.  (Uockh,  CMa,  L  p.  56.)  Far 
his  part  in  this  affiiir,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos ;  but  PasiphaS  rdeased  him,  and,  as  Minot 
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M  Kued  an  the  thipi  on  the  cnut  of  Crete,  Du- 
dtlii  pronind  wingi  for  hinuelf  and  hit  wn 
laru  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  bitened  them 
«  with  wax.  Daadahis  himtelf  6ew  aafe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  aa  Icanu  flew  too  near  the  ran, 
the  wax  by  which  hie  wings  were  futened  on  was 
aielted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  waa  drowned 
ia  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  wa*  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  aeiL  According  to  a  more  proaaic 
Tcnion  of  the  itory,  Paaiphae  fumiehed  Daedaliu 
with  a  ihip,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  ialiind  of  the 
Argean,  where  learaa  waa  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accoonta, 
Oaedalua  ftid  to  Sicily,  where  he  waa  protected  by 
Cofahia,  the  king  of  the  Sieani,  and  where  he 
execnted  naoy  giteat  worka  of  art.  When  Minoa 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  aailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  waa  treach- 
ennialy  murdered  by  Cocala*  or  his  daughtera. 
(Hy^  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Daedahia  afkerwaidt  left  Sidly,  to  join  lolaiia, 
aoD  of  Iphiclea,  in  hia  newly  founded  colony  in 
Saidinia,  and  there  alao  he  executed  many  great 
woika,  which  were  still  called  AaiSdAaia  in  the 
tiaie  of  Diodorua  ( ir.  SO),  who  no  doubt  refera  to 
the  Nmra^a,  which  wen  also  attributed  to  lolaiia. 
(Paend.-Aiiatat.  da  MvnJt.  AatcnU.  100.)  Another 
aceount  waa,  that  he  fled  bom  Sicily,  in  conae- 
qaence  of  the  pnrauiC  of  Minoa,  and  went  with 
Ariataena  to  Sardinia.  (Pans.  x.  17.  $  S.)  Of 
the  atoriea  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
moat  important  are  the  atatementa  of  Diodorua 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  worka  there,  that  he 
copied  hia  labyrinth  fiom  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (^^s)  of  hia  atatuea  waa  the  aame  aa  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  atatuea,  and  that  Daedalua 
himaelf  waa  wonhipped  in  Egypt  aa  a  god. 

The  later  Oreek  writera  explained  tbeae  myths 
after  their  nsoal  abaord  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lndan,  Daedalus  n-aa  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  acienoe  to  hia  aon,  who, 
soaring  abore  plain  tratha  into  tranacendental  my»- 
teriea,  lost  hia  reaaon,  and  waa  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficultiea.  The  fable  of  Paaiphae  ia  also 
explained  fay  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalua  in 
Ktrology,  wd  the  bull  ia  the  conatellntion  Taurua. 
Palaephatua  explaina  the  winga  of  Daedalua  aa 
■leaning  the  inrention  of  aula.  (Comp.  Ptm*.  ix. 
1 1. 1  3.)  If  theae  fablea  are  to  be  explained  at 
■U,  the  only  rational  interpretation  ia,  that  they 
were  poetiod  inrentioni,  aetting  forth  the  great 
inproTement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
as  well  aa  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
I^iedalaa  ia  a  peraonificattoo,  and  also  the  snp- 
poeed  geoBiaphical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  fwat  mtroduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  worka  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing hia  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  worka 
of  aculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pnsiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megoris,  the  Colym- 
beihn,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
oanied  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tuis,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
Was  the  royal  palace  and  traaaury  of  Cocaloa ;  in 
the  tenitoiy  of  Seliniu  a  cave,  in  which  the  ytfoai 
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ariaing  from  a  anbterraneon  fire  waa  reeeired  in 
aueh  a  manner,  aa  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  hath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  ao  oa  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  tfaia  aame  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tingniahed  from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorua  adda, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  mora 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.    (Died.  I.  c) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Orcece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterninean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  .lint.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridoe,  in  the  Adriatic,  then  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus,  ( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirab.  AaKuU.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  >.t>.  'KKtiapUhu  rrjirnL)  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  waa  a.  atatue  of  Artemia  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.)  In  Egypt  he  waa  aaid 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  moat  beautiful  propyloeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaeatua  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  L  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  waa  acnlptored  with  liona 
and  dolphina  by  Daedalua.  {JWiplia,  p.  63,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomortia,  in 
Crete,  was  aacribed  to  Daedalua.  (Solinua,  11.) 
There  ia  a  paaaage  in  which  Pauaanias  mentiona 
all  the  wooden  atatuea  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  worka  of  Daedalua  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  waa  a  curious  legend  (Paua.  ix  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Tropbonius  at 
Lebndeia:  in  Crete,  an  Artemia  Britomartia  at 
OluB,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossua  (the  x<Yx^*  °f 
Ariadne  ia  spoken  of  below) :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa 
said  to  hare  been  mode  by  Itaedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  Tho- 
sens.  Pauaanias  adds,  that  theae  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  bit  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argivea  in  the 
Heroeum  and  that  which  Antiphemua  hod  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Oniphaoe,  to  Qelos,  hod 
periahed  through  time.  (Onnp.  Tiii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elaewhcre  Pauaanias  mentions,  aa  worits  aacribed 
to  Daedalua,  a  folding  aeat  (Stupor  dxXaSlca)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  at  Athena  (i.  27.  $  1 ), 
a  wooden  atatue  of  Hereulea  at  Coiinth  (ii.  4.  (  5), 
and  another  on  the  confinea  of  Meaaenia  and  Arok- 
dia  (viii.  35.  i  2). 

The  inventiona  and  imptovementa  attributed  to 
Daedalua  are  both  artiatic  and  mechanical.  He 
vras  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  ita  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb -line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Heaych.  $.  v.  Iitiputs;  Plin. 
H.  iV.  vil  66;  Vam>,  op.  Ckaru.  p.  106,  ed. 
Putach.)  He  waa  nid  to  hare  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hjgin.  Fab.  39.) 
Othera  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Pcrdiz 
or  Talua,  the  nephew  of  Daedalu&  [Puidix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  ia  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus,  (Plin.  /.  e.)  In  alatuaty,  the  improvements 
attribnted  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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ejM  and  of  the  fret,  whidi  bad  been  fonneriy 
efoMd  (vi/aota,  c*i\ti  cniuCtAiiitfTa,  the  figniM 
of  Daedalui  were  ailed  SiattttiKira.),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  baadt,  which  had  been  {ormerly 
placed  down  dote  to  the  eidea  {KODti/iinu  xal  raii 
vAn^peut  ictiroAAivi^MU,  Diod.  /.  c;  Siud.  •:  v. 
Aoil^ev  mrifimra).  In  conteqnence  of  these 
improrementa,  the  ancient  writen  apeak  of  the 
akatue*  of  Daedalna  aa  being  diatingnished  by  an 
ezpreaaion  of  life  and  even  of  dirine  inipiration. 
(Paoa,  iL  4.  §  5  ;  PUto,  paiaim,  and  poiticulaily 
iWca.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Ariatot.  PoliL  L  4  :  the 
laat  two  pataagea  aeem  to  refer  to  antomata,  which 
we  know  to  hare  been  called  Daedalim  imaga  : 
Ariatotle  mentiona  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  wai  moved  bj  quicktiWer  within  it,  aa  • 
work  aacribed  to  Daedoiua,  dt  Amiai.  i.  3.  §  9 : 
aee  farther,  Juniiia,  OabiL  An.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult p.iaaage  in  Plato  {/lipp.  M<y-  <>>•  2B1,  d.)  ia 
righuy  explained  by  Thierach,  ai  being  only  oom- 
paiBtiTa,  and  ai  meant  not  in  diipaiagement  of 
baedalua,  but  in  praiie  of  the  artiita  of  Plato'i 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  atatues  of  Dae- 
dalna were  made,  wai  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  ii  ia  the  paaaoge  of  Fauaaniaa  (ix. 
40.  8  2),  rapi  riiiroa  H  [KmMrrlou]  ml  i  rft 
'Afiiiinis  xopit,  cH  Kcd  'O/nipsr  i»  'lAidli  lariiair 
^Jreofaaro,  iwripyaafUfos  iarhf  iw\  KtvKoS  \iBov. 
(Compw  Tii.  4.  §  6.)  The  paiaage  of  Homer  ia  in 
the  deaeription  of  the  ahield  of  Achilles  {IL  zviii. 
S90— 593) : 
tr  N  XV^'  wodciXAc  ircpiitXurJt  'Afi^tyviftu, 
T^  tKt\o»  otir  wot'  M  Kmvf  tipiip 
AoOoAot  1lvicti<nr  mXXiwXoK^^  'AfidXif. 

Now  the  mention  of  >  grotp  o^daneen  na  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — ^the  material,  white  stone, — ^the  cir- 
cnmatance  of  the  poefa  representing  Hephaestus 
aa  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist,— and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  Tery  suspicions.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x'P^'  *"  mean  a 
tort  o/ dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (^o-xqa-fv), 
for  we  never  bear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing (Bottiger,  ^iM20a(/iffi^ieii,46),and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  ioKiM  meaning  to  Mofa  or  manufaetun.  Un- 
leaa  the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  xop'"  means  simply  aplaeefor 
daneimg;  and,  fiirther,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
AanoAsr  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daedsr 
Itts  was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pauaanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  aculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writen  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself^  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Enpalamus,  implies 
JciU. 

The  earliest  woriti  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  So/SoAa.  Passing  bam 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.    (Pans. 


DAEDALUS. 
viL  23.  i  3.)    The  next  efiixt  was  to  opm  thr 

attributes  of  each  particniar  divinitj,  vUck  m 
at  fint  done  only  by  fomiing  an  image  of  the  ksi, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  pordy  intdlectail  st- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  boats,  nd 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  tkt 
art  of  Bcnlptoring  the  whole  fignn  had  attaiaat  Is 
the  highest  perfection.  But  then  were  sotae  dei- 
ties for  the  expresaian  of  whose  attribetes  the  bait 
waa  not  stiffioent,  bat  the  whole  hnmsa  figm 
was  required.  In  the  earlieat  attempts  to  eiecslt 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  bs  leUciel  as 
the  material,  on  aceoont  of  the  ease  of  weiUiig  it 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  dapeiy  aal 
bright  ooknira.  It  wma  to  each  wtirks  eipKiaDj, 
that  the  name  SoQsXa  was  applied,  aa  we  sk  in- 
formed by  Panaanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  tint 
they  wen  so  called  before  Daedalus  wss  bon  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expreasioa  of  ascb 
imagea  was  Kstricted  not  only  by  the  liiailed  ikiB 
of  the  artist,  bat  also,  as  we  see  so  strikmgl;  ia 
i^yptian  sculpture,  by  the  religiooa  lawi  i4idi 
bound  him  to  certain  forma.  The  period  npce- 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  ia  vUdi 
aoch  forms  wen  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  give  a  natural  and  Kidike  a- 
presaion  to  statues,  accompanied,  as  nch  a  dew- 
lopment  of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  fay  s  gnat 
improvement  in  the  mechaiucs  of  art  The  periad 
when  this  development  of  ait  toidc  place,  aid  tk 
degree  of  foreign  infioenoe  implied  in  the  fibia 
abont  Daedalna,  are  very  difficult  qnestioDS,  sad 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  titi- 
ele.  The  ancient  traditions  certainly  pnat  to 
Egypt  as  the  aource  of  Oredan  ait  (See  oprially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  haxardrng  an  opiniia 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Gnek  antiquities,  as  priig 
some  vague  idea  of  what  Is  meant  by  the  Daeda- 
lian style  of  sculpture.  The  renuuns  called  Cyds- 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  udii- 
tecture.  The  Daedalian  style  of  art  contimied  ta 
]nevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  tbe 
fifth  eentniy  &  c,  and  the  artisu  of  that  loog  pe- 
riod wen  otlled  Daedalids,  and  claimed  an  sciasi 
descent  &om  Daedalus,  according  to  the  weU-kmin 
custom  by  which  ait  waa  benditaty  in  certsin  fa- 
milies. This  genealogy  was  carried  down  s>  Isle 
as  the  Ume  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dae- 
dalid.  The  most  impwtant  of  the  Daedalida,  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Tsliu  v 
Perdix,  wen  Scyllis  and  Dipocnus,  whom  mm 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Pans.  iL  15.  f  \), 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Pans.  L  26.  g  5),  Learefaii  rf 
Rheginm(Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onaiasof.Ae^ 
(Pans.  V.  25.  §  7.)  AU  these,  however,  lived  kag 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  pfaesd. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  s 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygae.  (Stiab.  ri.  f. 
279;  Euslath.  ad  Dimy.  Ptrirg.  379.) 

A  t^iun  of  tha  Athenian  ^iiA4  Kcapfcir  bait 
the  name  of  AiuSaAlSai.  (Meuia.  dt  AtL  Ptp-t-r.) 
Feasts  called  AaiSdXsia  wen  kept  ia  diftnat 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  a<m  and 
disciple  of  Patrodes,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  artists  of  the  9Sth  Olympiad.  Dsrdt- 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleiaas  in  the  Alta 
after  a  victory  over  the  Locedaemoniana  in  the  w« 
which  laated  &  c  401—399.  Besides  this  tropky. 
Daedalus  made  lereisl  statoea  of  athletes,  and 
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Hne  otler  worka.    (Patu.  ti".  2.  §4;  S.  |f  2,  Sj 
6.  f  1,  z.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxzir.  8.  s.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  stitmuy,  born  in  Bithynia,  whose  ttatne 
of  Znu  Stntiiu  at  N  ioomedia  \ra«  greatly  admired. 
(Aniin,  ap.  Euitatk.  ad  Diimy.  Perieg.  796.) 
HtiKc  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der tJie  Qreat  downwarda.  (Thiergcb,  Bpcch.  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIRA  (Aittpa  or  Aavm),  that  is,  "the 
knowing,"  a  dirinity  connected  with  the  Eleusi- 
nian  myiteriea.  According  to  Pauunia*  (i.  38. 
§  7)  At  wa>  a  daughter  of  Oceanua,  and  became 
bj  Hermes  the  mother  of  £leu>is ;  but  others 
etlled  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
rcpicsents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
tcr,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847;  Eostath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (A<(i)«),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  hiatory  of  hia  native  pbwe. 
(Stnb.  xiii.  p.612.)  [1*8.] 

DAETONDAS  (Aairtii't<u),  a  atatoaiy  of  Si- 
cjtm,  made  a  atatue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Oljmpia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
MoKhion,  the  bther  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondaa  proba- 
Wy  floorished  from  b.  c.  320  downwarda.    [P.  S.] 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (AaVax<» 
or  tafiiutxot),  of  Plataeie,  a  Oreek  hiatorian, 
whose  age  ia  deteimined  by  the  fact,  that  he  waa 
sent  aa  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottua  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
&  p.  70),  and  Androcottua  reigned  at  the  time 
WMo  Selencua  was  laying  the  fonndation  of  the 
•ahsniiient  gieatneaa  of  hia  empire,  about  B.  c,  31 2. 
(Justin,  rv.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  ahewa  the  im- 
{KMsibility  of  what  Casaubon  (ad  IHoff.  ImSH.  I  1) 
endeavoored  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorua 
•ad  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachua's  work, 
•■nee  Ephorua  lived  and  wrote  before  Daimachua. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
ciiantries  daring  hia  embaasy ;  but  Strabo  never- 
thelna  placea  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  hod 
'■'cnlated  falae  and  bbnioua  accounta  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  j  Harpocrat.  ».  <d.  iyyv- 
*m;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Bind,  i  5d8.)  We  have 
•Iso  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
{"^MfmrriKi  iwoity^imra)  by  one  Daj'machua, 
who  ia  iffobably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanua  of  Byzantium 
(•■«.  AaxsSai/uiv)  ia  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
«»nsistedofat  least  35  (A<)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
<id  Horn.  II.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
"•led  somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Omter's  Far 
^rtns^  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  he  that  our  Daimachns  is  the  same  as  the 
»M  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ComparaL  Solon,  am 
rM.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
sf  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plntatch  (Zjoam'. 
12)  nie  Laimachns  (according  to  the  common  read- 
'"g)  is  moitioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpi 
<^<<«lai,  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
™»>e  Lalmachus  into  Dai'machus  and  consider 
hini  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
"•nnar  it  has  been  proposed  in  I>iogenes  Laiirtius 
(■•  SO)  to  read  Atfttiaxot  i  IIAaTutiir  instead  of 
^•"■X"  <f  nAoTMSneo't,  but  these  are  only  con- 
J«<*onU  emendations.  [U  S.) 

DAIPaANTUS  (Atthparrot),  a  Theban,  who 
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waa  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  36*2. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Datphan- 
tns  and  lolaidas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  coontryinen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apoplkth.  Epam.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  3.)       [E.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (Aifsipt),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paua.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  atatue  which  Pliny 
(zxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  fur 
which  Brotier  would  read  vai)aX\i6iifror.  lie  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  e. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  loippns, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  floorished  in  the  TiOth 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  .SCO,  and  onwards.)        [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  fami^n  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (W.  A.  0.] 

DALMATICS.     [DaLMATros.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  (Aa^ixrot).  1.  King  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  fiimily  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[ARnroMBNBg.]  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Aristomenes. 
daughter  ^  Dnmegetus. 

(Diagoras.) 
Doriens. 

Damagetus. 


J    I" 
Damagetus. 

AcusilailB. 

Dorieus, 


Callipeteirn. 
Eucles. 


Pherenicei, 
Peisodonia. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  ia  known 
but  hia  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  waa  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Aeusilaiis  waa  victor  in  boxing.  [Diagoras.] 
(Pind.  (%  7,  and  Sehol  ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic  TVoe.  L  46; 
CUnton,  Fast  HdL  i.  pp.  254,  255.)       [P.  S.) 

DAMAGE'TUS  (Aa^uirirroi),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Qariaatd  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanas  Byian- 
tinns  (a,  c.  'Aimi).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (L  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetus.    (Bimiek,  Awil.  ii.  S8,  UL  331 1 
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Jaeobt,  AnOoL  Graee.  iL  39,  ziii  879,  880; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  ir.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'OORAS  (Ao^uryiS/xu),  «  Rhodian  ad- 
miial  in  the  war  against  Mithridatc*.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king'i  fleet,  the  Rhodiant 
miaaed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  bef  n  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  tent  out  Da- 
magoiu  with  ais  quick-uiling  veisela  to  Much 
for  it.  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-fiTe 
abipa,  and  Damagoraa  retreated,  till  abont  sunaet 
the  king's  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drove  two  odiers  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  letiuned  to  Rhodes,  (Appian,  Milkrid. 
26.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (A^E^wXu),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general.  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalia,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  lo  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonions  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot.  (Symeon  Mag.  de  Onutant.  For- 
pkyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn ;  eomp.  Polyb.  ▼.  43.)  [L.S.] 

DAMARATUS.    [Demaeatus.] 

DAMA'RETE.     [Dkmarete.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  (^htirnit  Ao- 
Haaierivit),  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Iieo  Isauricns 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  fiunily  of  high  rank.  Mis  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoaa, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  bis  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Saiabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  litenuy 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
•eems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  A.  D.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Oreek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  Hi*  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  vrtitten 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6tb  of  May. 

AU  the  writers  who  mention  Joanne*  Damas- 
cenu*  agree  in  assertinf;,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive mnge  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  hit 
works  which  have  oome  down  to  ua,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  *tories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  pmyers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  belt  edition  of 
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his   works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  b  2  veli.  EnL, 
though  it  is  fiu:  from  containing  all  the  wnkt 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  rad  arc  bond 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.    It  csd- 
tains  the  following  works :    1.  Kc^dAoia  ^Aan- 
^iKi,  or  the  main  point*  of  philosophy  sad  dblee- 
tic*.     2.    Ilfpl  aipiattr,  on  heresies  and  tittii 
origin.  3.  'EitSoim  djcpiS^  His  ifttUlot  ricrmt, 
an   accurate  exposition  of   the    orthodox  bith. 
4.    Ilpij  rout   StafidAAoKTos  ras  ijias  fudns, 
a  treatise  agunst  those  who  opposed  the  dm  rf 
images  in  churches.     &  AiStMunirtfHf$mTft- 
row'oTOf,  that  ia,  a  confession  of  £uth.    6.  tifK, 
t.  e,  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Menophyata 
or  Entychians.     7.  Kord  Ktwtxt^ta'  SoiAffyti,  t 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.     8.  AjoUtsi 
^aptunimv  koI  Xpioruvoi,  a  dialogue  betvea  a 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.      9,  Ilcpi  ipatifnr,  a 
fragment  on  dragons.     10.  n^  iyUa  vpaSci,  oi 
the  holy  trinity.     1 1.  n^  rov  rpmr]rlM  ifm, 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagiom.     12.  Ilifl  rm 
ayltm  niartmr,  on  6ut*.     13.  Ilf^  twv  dmi  t^ 
iroinipfar  irvtvfjjtrtnt^  on  the  eight  sjarits  of  wirit- 
edness.       14.    HovrywyH  SayiiJentw  rroixM3sL 
elementary  instructian  in  the  Christian  d<f>iii. 
15.    ricpl    awBirou    ^o-cs^r,   a  treatise  direcstd 
ngninst  the  Acephalian*.      16.    Utfi  nr  b  Tf 
Xpurrf  8vo  dcAi}^iih'Mr  ml  h^fytmr  ml  Aaisw 
^vaiKotv  iiuafidrvfj  on  the  twofold  will  sod  sctiiB 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other   phyiial  pnpntin. 
17.  "Eiros  dxpiSitrroToif  acard  S^oaiuym  aifkwt 
Twy  Nnrropuuwr,  againai  the  heresies  of  the  Nf*- 
torians.     18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  nmi 
subjects.     19.    Xloo-xdAior,  or  a  paschal  cmmi. 

20.  A  (iagmrnt  of  a  letter  on  the  satiue  of  im 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  b  ihc  fcik 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  tlieu  iesh 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  ^l.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  A0701  ixAfxnA 
ircpl  T«i'  Ayitnf  Kol  o'evTwc  fuc^mr,  an  ontiea  h: 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images.  24.  As  c^ 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Thmpkut» 
25.  n«pl  Tvr  i/^ifun',  on  the  feast  of  luttrsiivd 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zadurav 
bishop  of  the  Doan.  27.  An  exposition  <i  iW 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  tnau- 
tion  from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poem  i> 
iambki  on  sacred  subject*.  29.  An  ahridjcnsi 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  tL  Pssi  If 
Joannes  Chrysostomns.  30.  'I<^  n^aX^sts. 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passages  fif  Scripou* 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  eaiir  &tkn 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric  BiU.  (■'n"- 
ix.  pp.  b'82-744  ;  Cave,  tliit.  Lit.  L  p.  4S3.  te- 
ed. London,  1688.)  [L.&J 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLAfS(Ni«<**s««» 
AuuTKirwJs),  a  famous  Greek  polyhistor,  who  Btt^ 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  eafKr- 
Augustns,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  concK^-: 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  nsai«» 
dicntes,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of  S^ 
tipater  and  Stratonice,  His  parents  were  diitis 
guished  no  leas  for  their  personal  chaiacler  tisi 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  £sther,  who  irasa  tiifU< 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  bvested  wi:k  it> 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  bst  tM 
employed  on  vaiios*  embassiesL  Nicohas  and  ba 
lm>ther  Ptolemaeu*  were  instructed  Inn  1^ 
childhood  in  everything  that  was  good  and  »rM 
Nicolau*  in  particular  shewed  gmt  talents,  c^ 
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rren  before  be  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  be  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  meet  aocom- 
piiihed  among  the  youths  of  his  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
ahandoned  these  poetical  pursuiti,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philoaopbical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c  1 4,  be  prerailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citiaens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julio,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  aame  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advon- 
tngea  which  a  prince  might  derive  &om  history ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaua  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  moat  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accompliahment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles. 
lu  B.  c  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Angiutus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaua  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vesaeL  On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaua  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  &uit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nioolai^  a  name  by  which  that 
iruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (tKMtmmt)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustas,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  *.r.  NuniAaar;  Athen.  xiv.  p.65'2; 
Pint.  j^/x»,  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xvii.  7 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  siiL  4.)  WTien  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
tecetve  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  taming  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobnlus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
fether,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  bis  sons,  but 
in  vain  :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
lans.  We  have  no  account  of  what  becime  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it. 

Plutarch  {l-c)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  tigure,  with  a  red  fiice.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree ;  and  al- 
thongh  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jostphus.  {Antiq.  Jud.  xvl.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1 .) 
The  writings  of  Nicoluus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophicaL  \\'lth 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  Zawwlr  or  ^Mairvrti  (Gustath.  ad 
Dicmp.  Perigff.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  liistorical  nature.  1 .  Tho 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2,  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (iVthcn.  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  tbe 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Antiq.  Jud.  xiL  3.) 
The  title  l<rTopta  KaSoAimf,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  fiir  OS  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  bui  whether  the  *A.(rtrupiaKal  Itrropiai  of 
which  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaua, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constautinus 
Porphyrogenitus.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concem«i  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  niiiversiil 
histor}* ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  *HOuy  irapd86^»v  vwa'^wy^,  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singnUr  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  1R9),  and  Stobaeus  has  ptesurved 
many  passages  from  it.  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  pasKiges  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicius' 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  C^lgiu^  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  "  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
&c.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Ototius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Memairet 
de  I' Acad,  des  hacript.  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  181 1, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations    by   A.  Conjr, 
Creuzer,  Schweighanser,  and  others.        [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aa/uEa-Kiot),  the  Syrian  {i 
Ziipoi),  of  Damascns,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  lost  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosophy  at  Athens,  was  iiom  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  ttietoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonitts,  the  son  of  Hermeas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Damoscius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  gloiy  under  Maiimis  and  Zenodotus,  the 
SDCcesaors  of  the  celebrated  Proclns.  He  bexame 
>  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
(whence  his  sonuune  of  4  SMoxes),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophen, 
and  among  them  Damaacius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  S  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (SS3),  how- 
erer,  Damaaciua  appears  to  hare  returned  to  the 
West,  sines  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
/fiit.  PkUofopk.  ii.  p.  345  ;  Agathias,  Sciolaa.  ii. 
p.  49,  Ac,  p.  67,  &c.)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-Phtonic  ideas  fixnn 
the  school  of  Prxiclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Dnmascius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  "  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('Airopfai  xtH  Aivta  wtfi 
rSv  wpttruv  dpxv"),  which  was  published  (bnt  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8to.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inU- 
nates,  respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfitthomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  as  barren  subtilty  and  tedious 
taulobgy,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Dwnascius's  writings  are  (or  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
PUto  ;  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  *A»o- 
plai  Kol  \iatis  its  rir  IIAiinn'oi  nap/MvOnr  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuatian  and 
completion  of  Proclus's  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Paris,  1827, 8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
&e.  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialognei,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  S.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  coromontarr  on  Aristotle's 
tiealise  "de  Coelo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 
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is  extant  in  the  treatiie  irsfil  rsi  7«n>irr«,  |»b> 
lished  by  Iriarte  (CbtoZ.  MSS.  BUJ.  Mairid,  i. 
p.  130)  under  the  name  of  Damasctua.  Sidi  s 
commentary  of  Damaacius  as  extant  in  nnunumpl 
(roftictoKai,  in  AristoL  lib.  L  de  Cotlo)  is  slit 
mentioned  by  Labbeut  {BibL  Not.  MSS.  pp.  112, 
169).  The  writings  of  Damascius  npl  tirifms, 
wtpX  T^irov,  and  irfpl  x^*^*,  cited  by  Simpliciii 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Phjmea  {H.  189, 
bi,  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  paitt  of  Va 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writings.  Fskii- 
cins  (,BiU.  Grate.  voL  ii.  p.  294)  sttribotH  ts  lim 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  fint  inr  ai 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  PkVnca.  4.  But  sf 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascins's  biognpkT 
of  his  preceptor  Isidoms  (^laMfaa  fiim,  pniupi 
a  part  of  the  ^iXiaa^t  Irrofla  attributed  to  Ds- 
mascius  by  Suidas,  L  p.  506),  of  which  Phstin 
(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  has  presemd  acsDiidm- 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  life  and  itwlio 
of  Damascius.  This  biography  appesis  to  lure 
been  reckoned  by  the  andents  the  most  inpotsil 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.  5.  Aotw  Ih^kfix, 
in  4  books,  of  which  Pbotins  (Cod.  130)  sbo  pm 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titki  d 
the  books.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Ktnm  NirtU. 
Serif4om,  Proleg.  p.  zxix.)  Photius  pnisef  tk« 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  inA; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  mpecU.TFke- 
mently  attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  snd  tke 
tendency  of  his  writings.  6.  Besides  sU  the* 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  cssnn- 
taiy  on  Hippocrates's  "Aphorisms"  in  a  msanscnpt 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  ]jiila«>f>ker. 
(See  below.)  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Gmk 
Anthology  (iil  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jscchs  Cat- 
ment.  «•  AwiiaL  xiii.  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  ti 
him.  For  farther  puticulara,  see  Kopp^  Pr&k 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  irefil  Tpirm  ifxi't 
and  Fabric  Bad.  Graee.  voL  iii.  pp^  79,  83,  330. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  nr 
portant  are  SimpKcins,  the  celebrated  comnnitsut 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamiua,  [A  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aaiiimn),  the  aathsc  of  s 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  published  by  F.  R.  Diets  in  lis 
Sihoiia  M  Hippocr.  et  Gal.,  Regim,  Praia.  I8M, 
Svo.  This  Damascius  is  perhaps  the  same  u  ibe 
celebrated  Neo-PUtonic  phOofopher  nKntimeJ 
above:    but  the  matter  is   quite  nnontaia. 

[W.A.0.1 
DAMASIPPUS  (Acv-fcrnrroi),  a  Maeedeaisa. 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  mcaiben  of  tbe 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedoniaa  town,  6ed 
with  his  wife  and  children  finom  his  country.  Who 
Ptolemy  Phytcon  came  to  Greece  and  iiiad  s« 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  eogsged  is 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  sal 
Libya.     (Polvb.  xxxi.  25.)  [U  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIOS  BKUTUS. 
[Bruti's,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICrNIUa  1.  LnriM" 
D.iMASiFPUs,  a  Roman  senator  of  tha  party  <■ 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Jnha  in  ».  c  4S. 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  ■; c.  47,  wespa 
meet  him  among  the  enemiea  of  CMsar.  Itaa- 
sippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  endcaraund 
with  a  few  ships  to  n»eh  the  coast  of  Spain,  hat 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  HifPV 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  was  stationed.    TU 
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ikipi  of  the  PompeUns  wen  taken  and  nmk,  and 

Duiaiippiu  periihed  with  the  reau  (Caea.  de  B.  C. 

iL  44;  Mirt.  de  BeO.  Afr.  96.) 
2.  LiciKios  DAHAMPPua,  a  contemporary  of 

Cicera,  who  •peak*  {ad  Pant,  nt  23)  of  him  as  a 
kmr  of  itataea.    In  other  paaaagei,  Cicero,  in  a,  c. 

4j,  ipakB  of  hit  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
fan  Damaaippus.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  29,  33.)  He  ap- 
pear! to  hare  been  a  connoiueur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  itatuea,  and  to  hare  purchaaed  and  laid 
mt  gardens  for  the  pnrpoae  of  selling  them  again. 
He  it  is  all  probability  the  tame  penon  as  the 
hmstippoi  who  it  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sai.  ii. 
3. 16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
hecoDie  a  bankrupt  in  hit  tnule  as  a  dealer  in 
Mataet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
pot  an  end  to  himaelf ;  but  he  was  prerented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertiniue,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself^ 
«  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippos  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii. 
U7, 151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
nider  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  tome  noble  lover 
of  hones.  [L.  S.] 

DAHASTES  (Ao/iitmii),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
hiitorian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
tnd  Hellanicns  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  ofim  mentioned.  Snidaa  even  calls 
hio  a  disciple  of  Hellanicoa,  while  Porphyry 
(of.  EnA.  Praep.  Etxmg.  iz.  p.  468)  stBt«^  that 
Hellaniciu  borrowed  Erom  Damaates  and  Herodotos 
KTcEtl  itatementa  concerning  the  maimers  and 
oulomt  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
sUndea  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus ;  bat  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  suppoaition,  and  the  simpler 
nlution  it,  that  the  work  of  Damattet  was  pub- 
liihed  before  that  of  Hellanicut,  or  what  is  more 
lihdy,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing 10  Suidas  (camp.  Eadoe.  p.  127),  Damaates 
»n>te, —  I.  A  History  of  Greece  (»fpl  tar  ir 
tkiitt  7f  ra/iiiwr).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  hsd  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
i-  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (iSrir  Korit- 
**im  sol  TifAcoi'),  which  it  probably  the  same 
woik  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Bjsan- 
timn  (s,  r.  imtptSptin)  under  the  simple  title  of 
■•^  Mwr.  Besides  thete,  a  nptir\ms  alto  it 
■sentioned  at  the  work  of  Damattet  by  Agathe- 
nani  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hndion),  who  ilatea,  that  Da- 
"■■stes  copied  from  Uecataeus.  All  these  works 
•><  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
^■pnents,  EnUotthenei  made  great  use  of  them, 
far  which  he  is  censured  by  Stmbo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xir.  p^  684),  who  set  little  value  npon  the 
opinioni  of  Dsmaatea,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
nnce  and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
■uasot  (A.  R.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastet  spoke 
•f  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
^\%,Btt.6;  Plat  CamtO.  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
J^d.  de  Tkaegd.  p.  818  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elench.  libb. 
"•  V.  vi  vii.  and  vii.  48  j  Avientis  Kuf.  de  Ora 
Merit.;  Stun.  Fmgm.  HtUanki,  p.  14,  Ac; 
^ert,  Untertrndumg.  vber  die  Geograpiie  dee  Ile- 
«■<««'  lad  Damattet,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damattcs,  the 
iroher  of  D^mecritus  the  philosopher.  (Snid.  t, «. 
A^ir^rrof;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  39.)  [L.S.] 

DA'HASUS  (Aofioiroi),  of  Tralles  in  Cilicia,  it 
xentianed  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
Inted  orators  of  TnUet.  He  ia  anmamed  Scom- 
hnu  {^eiiSfot),  and  ia  in  all  probability  the  same 
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as  the  DuDoa  Scombios  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(CbfUror.  iL  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Suae.  I ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Conlrov.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Dnmaseticns.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  fiither's  name  was  Anto- 
nins,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hienn.  de  Virit  lUtutr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberios,  in  A.  D.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome,  His  election,  however,  was  ttrenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  chiimt  of  a 
certain  Urticinus  or  Ursinut :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  fiictions ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasua  prevailed ; 
his  pretensions  were  Ctvoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagoniata  were  banished;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  letum  within  a  year,  ftesh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  iiDm  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  piaefect 
Piaetextatua,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damatus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  Weit  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinut  against  Meletiua,  and  iu 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  dozology ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

To  Domasui  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodosw  16. 
tit.  2.  a.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoiioasly 
abused  their  inflnence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
matus himtelf,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escapcKi  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  intinnating 
and  pertnasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
hia  enemies  the  nickname  of  AuntaJfin  (eap. 
tickler)  malrtmantm.  At  the  tame  time,  while 
the  outvnud  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  aikd  extended  by  Qratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  wen  relieved  from 
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the  jariadiction  of  the  civil  mngistnite,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  court*  alone. 
The  extant  worlu  of  Danuuaa  are : 

I,  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  yean 
37'2 — 384,  addresMd  to  the  biahops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paulinas,  to  Acholiua  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Sjnodica  against  ApoUinaris  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controrenies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  hare 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  "  EpistoUw  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanonim,"  by  Constant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  seveml  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome {L  c),  dictated  prolKibly  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrtistic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  pnblisbed  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  foL  1754  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  "Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Veterum  Poetnrum  Latinorum"  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  Viryiaitati,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  snmmaiiea 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hiemn.  E^.  ad  Eutock.  dt 
Viulod.  VirgtH.),  and  Acta  Martyrum  Romammuit 
Petri  Kiorculat  et  ManxUini  (Eginhart.  ap.  Suri- 
tun,  de  pnbatit  tanett.  Hutor.  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 
Several  Decreta;  a  book  entitled  Uber  dt  TTtu 
PotUificum  Romanorum;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sorraxanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinus  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fi»n- 
ce'KM  Birberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  an  con- 
tained alio  in  the  BitlioUue.  Mm.  Patntm.  vol.  W. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81.  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BiUiotlieea  Pairum  of 
Oalland,  vol.  vi.  p.  321. 

(For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  barrasuiius ;  Hioron.  dt  VirU.  III.  c  103,  C*re- 
Mc.  p.  106,  ad  f/epot.;  Ambros.  adv.  S»i»mach.  it; 
Augustui.&rm.49i  Smda»,tv.A<i,uuro,;  Amm. 
„S?  "V"  ''  '  ^'^y  remarkable  passage.  The 
S^iJl"J  ■**.l  P'?'''y«««  »PPo<»d  to  Bamasus  is 
^^^  '"the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
8.rmoni_N,c.  Antoniua,  BiUiotitc.  Kct  //upaa. 

TZ^  ~^''  ««■»•  1756  ;    Gerbert  <fa^« 


"/^"t/X-  ';T?.*;«o.»^24rFab*'c.^': 

moira  EccUsiaM    J»i      •••  "'  *'• '    ^ lUcmont,  Mi- 
AT^n^SSi  :m   T{^.-  r-  I-.'    Schrsck. 


DAMIO. 

DA'MEAS  (A<wU«)  or  DE'MEAS.  1.  A  -u- 
tuary  of  Cretan,  who  made  a  bronze  statae  of  his 
fellow-citixen,  Hilo,  which  Milo  carried  an  his 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  This  fixe*  the  artist's 
date  at  about  B.C  530.  (Pao*.  vi.  14.  ^  1.) 

2.  Also  culled  Damias,  a  statuary,  bom  at  CV<- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cleitus,  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  m 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonian*  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotanu.  (a.  c.  405.)  Danuas  csit 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lyiaader. 
(Pans.  X.  9.  g  4 ;  Plin.  xxziv.  8.  *.  19 ;  ThicncL 
EpixAen.  p.  276.)  [P.  S] 

DAMIA.     r-^vn-siA.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (lMiuia>U),  of  Ephesos,  aetle^ 
bmted  rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philoun- 
tos,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesua,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  Hie.  Is 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianas  ami 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  ha  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  ia 
his  native  pUce,  and  his  reputation  a*  a  rhetandsa 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  be  ksJ 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  np  riie- 
toiic,  many  persons  flocked  to  Epheaos  to  hsve  sa 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  belosfvil 
to  a  very  illustrious  finnily,  and  was  posaeised  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  ase,  far  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  wtxe 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  be  erected  or  rertorrd 
at  bis  own  expense  several  nsefiil  and  public  imiin- 
tions  and  buildinga.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephni^ 
It  is  not  known  whether  be  ever  published  say 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  ontiaBs  or 
declamations.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sopk.a.1l\  Sail. 
:  v.  A<vua>4>;  Eudoda,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Atwtiortfs),  a  celebrated  oiat 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profnnM 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  cralorics  itiiT 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St.  Cosinas,  with  whose  name  and  liiir  his  on  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  tf- 
pean  to  have  been  as  follow*.  They  vreie  bsn 
in  Arabia :  their  father's  name  i*  not  knoaa, 
their  mother'*  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  aid  Is 
have  been  Christians.  After  recei^-ing  an  excel- 
lent  education,  they  chose  the  medial  pmfnais*, 
a*  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  ra*^ 
mo*t  benefit  their  fellow  men;  and  aecotdiifly 
they  constantly  practised  it  giatoitonsly,  IJM 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'Awiti|iysi,  ky 
which  they  are  constantly  distingnished.  They 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  otA  tsr- 
tnres,  in  company  with  several  other  ChriitisM 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  k.  o.  30V- 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  oentuiy,  baik  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  his  havisg 
been  (a*  he  aupposeid)  cured  of  a  dangerous  illseis 
through  their  intercession.  [CotmAS.]  [n'.A.G.| 

DAMIA'NUS  HEUODO'RL'S.  [Hiuo- 
noKi'a.] 

DA'MIO,  ■  boedman  and  servant  of  P.  Oodisi, 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  bna  Icanag 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cioen.  C  Ascao.  ■ 
Afi7oa.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  ■beller 
he  is  the  some  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  ha«M 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persccntioos  of  the  CVaiita 
party.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  \)  [L.  S.J 
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UAMO. 

DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  phyridiin  mentioned 
mMOg  the  ibnign  authon  uaed  by  Pliny  in  his 
Nataral  Hirtofy,  who  mott  therefore  hare  lired  in 
m  before  the  fint  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
//.  A'.  XX.  40,  xxir.  120,  Index  to  book  ¥ii.)  He 
is  also  qnoted  by  Plinius  Valerianns.  {De  He  Mai. 
iiL  20.)  [VV.  A.  G.] 

DAHIPPUS  (Adfuwwot).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, vbo  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieionymus  of 
SyracuM.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
adrised  him  to  giro  up  bis  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippns  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
eooncil  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliwce 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syraenaani  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  6e«t  under 
Maroelius.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  nnsom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetoliana,  the  allies  of  the  Laoedae- 
monians,  be  icatored  Damippus  to  fteedom.  (Polyb. 
Tij.  5  i  Lit.  xxt.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  wspl  rpomlca  xol 
iyaSif  fvxris,  which  is  presenred  in  Stobaens,  and 
is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Oale,  OpuK.  Mgihol.  p.  698.)  [L.  S  ] 

DAMIS  (Aiifuf,  Aiius),  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  of  Enphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demns  was  elected,  about  B.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Damia 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  iailed,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
dttth,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.   (Pans.  iv.  1 0, 1 3.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  ion  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  a  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
hare  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  btter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)     He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 

«W>p.  XXXT.  60.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introdueed  several  times  by 
I'Ocian  aa  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  (Dial. 
Mart.  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fubrie.  Dili. 
Ome,  ToL  iii.  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
♦here  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
^<  became  acquainted  with  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
tavels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
■e  included  also  the  disconrsea  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
(■■sis  of  the  life  of  ApoUonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
tty  and  of  bis  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
s.  e,  Aa'fut ;  Vosa.  He  Jlist.  Grate,  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.l 

OAMO  (Ac^ui).  a  daughter  of  Pythagoins  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  lambliclius  ( Vit. 
fftiag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
'pistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hipposui 
0'  Hinwcbus,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lai^Itins  (viiL 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagorai  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Danio,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
"  for,"  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  &ther's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  idthough 
a  woman."  But  the  genuineness  of  this  lost  un- 
gallont  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  {Hittoria 
Malinnm  PkUotopiarum,  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoias  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (A<vi^x<if'*)<  <>  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigtauis  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paului 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypattitaTuais  2<p4 
/S^tt.  There  is  another  epigram  (dSsow.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damochari*  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  AiUA.  Graee.  iv.  39;  xiii.  881; 
Fabric.  TJiW.  Oraec  iv.  470.)  [P.  &] 

DAMOCLES  (Ao^KXqt),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  6atterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sins,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionyeius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happineaa 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (CicTWsr.  v,21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm.  iiL 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  {Aofio. 
Kpinit  or  AriiuMpiTiis),  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  '^Serriliiu"  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  ipurros  larfis  (De  Tier,  ad  Pit.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  s.iys  (H.  .V.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  "e  piimis  medentium,"  and  reUtes  {H.  X. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Senrilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iombin  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remiun  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  l^ 
Oalen.  (De  Campot,  Medicam.  tee.  Local,  v,  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350  ;  De  Comjxa.  Medicam.  tee.  Gen.  i. 
19,  T.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  vol  xni.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047 ;  De  Antid. 
L  IS,  ii.  2,  &C.  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90, 1 16,  Ac  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Or.  and  Lot, 
with  note*  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  port  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipz.  Lit.  Zeit.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Medmr.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabrido  n  "  BUJ.  Gr."  exhibit,  fascic  v. ; 
Choulaut,  Handb.  der  BJicherkutuU  fur  die  Aettere 
Medidn.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

D.AMO'CRITOS  {AaiiUftrQt).   I .  Of  Calydon 
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DAMON. 


in  Aetolia,  wiu  ttntegni  of  the  Aetoliana  in  B.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  diKuuioni  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  ahould  be  formed  with  the  Romans,  Damo- 
critus,  who  was  beliered  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  B.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.  Quinctius  Flamininua  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  OTcr,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  eoantiymen,  bat  insnited 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Bnt  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  B.  c. 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Hencleia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ramans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  hit  life.  (Liv.  xzxi.  32,  zxxt.  12,  33,  zzxn. 
24,  zxxTii.  3,  i(> ;  Polyb.  zviL  10,  zxii.  14 ; 
Appian,  <fe  Seb.  Syr.  21 ;  Brandstater,  Die  dad. 
da  AetoL  Lamda,  j-C  P-  408,  &c.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeos,  whom 
ha  asusted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Duio- 
CHrrus  in  iia.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (AaiiiKprrot),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(s,«.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
OTery  serenth  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fitllen  into  their  hands. 
Ettdocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Altfio- 
wuc^y  Urroplay  Koi  diXAo,  but  nothing  further  i 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Ao/irf- 
KptTos,  AriiiiKptTos).  1,  A  statuary,  bom  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad.  (B.C.  3S0.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  EIrian,  who  was  Tictor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Pans.  tI.  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Oemo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philoaophen.  (zzxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)       (P.  S.] 

DAMO'GERON  (Aaitoyiptv),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  hia  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geopcmiea.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (Adfuiy).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocions  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  was  founded.  (Paus. 
Tii.  2, 3;  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638.) 
2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  saae  isct 
When  the  Utter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  pte 
against  Dionysins  I.  of  Synenae,  he  asked  lens 
of  the  tynuit  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  aitsnfnf 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  frtrsd 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  st  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  ^a^ 
prise  of  Dionysins,  Damon  nnhe*itatin(rty  ofefi 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  frieod, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  joK  is 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Diooysius  wu  m 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  bodi 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bosid  of  bro- 
therhood. (Mod.  X.  Pragm.  3;  lamhlieh.  Hu 
Pftk.  S3 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  10,  Tiise.  Q^aoL  T.  !2; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  fist  1.) 

3.  A  yonth  of  Chacroneia  and  a  descendsat  of 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  slso 
called.  Having  been  insnited  with  a  degisdii^ 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  winteriny  st 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  bis  cause  a  body  <t  kit 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  sad  IM 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  TheCksere- 
neans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  coDdeomed 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  oootinning  to  defy  ti™ 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands,  the  eoand 
decoyed  him  hack  by  fair  promises,  and  bad  bim 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapMi-bsik 
when  he  was  killed  strange  sights  wece  Isoft  "<• 
and  strange  sounds  beard.  (Pint.  Oh.  1.)  [CE.] 
DAMON  (^inmr).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a  popl 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathoclea,  and  the  teacher  (f 
Pericles,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intiaiaie 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  bin  tor 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  ioMie- 
tiona.  (Cic.  dt  OnL  iL  33;  Ptau  PtrU.  4; 
Diog.  Laert.  iL  19.)  Damon  was  no  tedioary 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particalsiix 
extolled  by  PUto  in  his  work  on  the  Repslfa, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powen  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  disdafanbtd 
men  of  his  time,  such  aa  Prodicas  and  uiea. 
His  influence  in  political  a&in  was  very  gnat 
In  his  oU  age  he  was  banished  boa  Athens,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  port  he  had  taken  in  peh- 
tics.  Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  ***  t*' 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  refv  i»>- 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  "*'^^"^" 
ment  of  man's  nature.  (Plat  Loe»es.p.  IS7>*i 
Aldbiail.  p.  118,  rfe  Rfp.  iv.  p.  424,  c,  iii.  p.  4«; 
Plut.  Arutid.  1 ;  compare  Oroen  van  PnastB^ 
PntopografiUa  Flatomwa,  pp.  186 — 188.)  _ 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  geoeially  called  D»"- 
[DsMON.]  f*-5"L. 

DAMON  (A<(|WH').  1.  Of  Cjm*,  a  Ci«* 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  sa  Iks 
philosophers  (srspl  rw-  *OMiifir,  "Oaf.  Lssrt. 
L  40). 

2.  Of  Byiantiimi,  wrote  a  work  on  bis  nsOTi 
phux,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  A«to. 
(  V.  H.  iiL  14  i  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pliay(«- 
If.  viL  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  seem  »  ta« 
written  on  Aetbiopia.  [!►  ^J 

DAMO'PHYLE  (Aa^io^M),  a  lyric  !«««• 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  coopaaisa  « 
Sappho  (about  611  at).  Like  Sapph<s  »•  » 
structed  other  damsels.  She  eoniposod  w« 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  whi^  ww  ■•* 
to  Artemis  at  Pcrga  a-ere  said  l»  h»«»  "••  ""' 
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Bowd  by  her  aiWr  the  manner  of  the  Aeoliani  and 
PunphjliuM  (Philost.  VU.  ApoUm.  L  30.)  [F.  S.] 
DAMO'PHILUSorDEMO'PIIILUS.Bpainter 
md  modeller  (  platleM)  who,  with  Goi^asus,  embel- 
lithed  the  temple  of  Cent  by  the  Circus  Maximua 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  deportments, 
to  which  was  affijud  aji  inscription  in  Oieek 
Tenes,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilua,  those  on  the  left  by  Ooigasns. 
(Plin.  xxxT.  1-2.  «.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres.  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumios,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  B.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassias 
Yiioellintts  in  B.  c  493.  (Dionys.  ri.  17, 94  ;  Tac 
Aim.  a  49.)     See  DBMOFHlLCa.  [P.  S.] 

DAMCyPIIILUS  (AaM<<^at),  a  philosofSier 
■nd  sophist,  was  brought  np  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  onder  the  emperor  Marcos.  His  writings 
were  reiy  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  *iAe<tCAoi,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  baring  (wepi 
tiionrr^rmr  fiigKlcf),  and  was  addressed  to  LoUiua 
Maximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (rtpl 
BUnr  ipxautr^i  and  vety  many  others.  (Suid. 
t.t.;  Voss.  I/itt.  Graec  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wet- 
tennann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Aofio^Mir},  a  sculptor  of  Met- 
•ene,  was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Pans.  iv.  31.  $  8.)    His  time  is  doubtful    Heyne 
and  Winckelmann   place  him  a  little  Liter  than 
Phidias ;  Quatremerc  de  Quincy  from  a.  c.  340  to 
B.  c.  300.     Sillig  {CalaL  Art.  •.  v.  Demophm)  ar- 
gues, from  the  met  that  he  adorned  Messene  and 
Me^opolii  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  vraa  built,  (h.  c  872—370.)     Pauaar 
nias  mentions  the  fallowing  works  of  Damophon  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lndna,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pcntelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
psrti  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eilcithyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Ooda,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Arteroit  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Aecle- 
pios :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  &ces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  {i,  e. 
Con)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
(ally  described  by  Pausanias.     He  also  repaired 
Phidiaa'a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  became  loose.    (Paus.  iv, 
,     31.  §§  6,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  g§  3,  5,  37.  §  2.)    [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRATLA  (i^o/ioirTpaTla),  a  courtesan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
caaie  the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  fiivourite  of  the  em- 
penr.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  12 ;  Clsander.)   [L.  S.] 
DAMO'STRATUS  {Aai)i<rrpa.TOt),  a  penon 
whole  name  appears  in  the  title  of  on  epigram  in 
*l>e  Greek  Anthology   (Brunck,  Amii.   ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  Anlk.  Gtmc.  ii.  235),  Aa^uwrpoTou  M- 
'■Va  Ta4s  riit^ats,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
•latna  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
macribed,  doc*  not  appear.     Reiske  supposed  that 
,     he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Deraostratus,  a 
^     Roman  senator,   who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
'     (oXuirriKd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
,    writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
,    Cbritu    (Jacobs,  Amli.  Graec  xiii  881  s  Fabric 
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Bihl.  Graec  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  Dbmostiiatto.)  [P.  &] 

DAMO'TELES  {Aaiuniw).  1.  A  Spvtan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonns  at  the  baU 
tie  of  Sellosia,  B.  c  222.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Flat. 
Cleom.  28  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  Bte.)  Dunotelea 
is  aaid  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (sea  DieL  of  Atd.  s.  «.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recoi>> 
noitring  assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  B,  c  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object.  M. 
Fnlvina,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Domoteles  to  Rome;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fnlvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambrocia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Dahis,  No.  2.]  (Polyb.  xxL  3,  xxiL 
8,  9,  12,  IS;  Lir.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  K] 

DAMCXXENUS  (A<vu({«r<i>)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  Zv>n-p»> 
pu  and  'Eaurdf  xvAAr,  an  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Orotius,  in  hit  Eicapta  ear  Tragotdiii  ei 
Ckmoedm  Gnueii,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  $.  v.  ; 
Eudoe,  p,  131 ;  Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Com.  Graec. 
I  p,484,  &C.,  iv.  p.529,  Ac,  p.843,&c.)    [P.  S.] 

DANAE  (Aardii).  See  Aciusius.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Daime  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
PilumnuB,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
DaunuB,  the  ancestor  of  Tumus.  (Viig.  Aen,  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  &] 

DANA'IDES  ( AoraiSft),  the  fiiiy  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  whose  names  are  given  by  ApoUodorua 
(ii.  1.  8  5)  and  Hyginus  {Fab.  170),  though  HitJ 
are  not  the  same  m  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fii^y  tons  of  Aegyptns,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (  Find.  Nem.  x.  7-) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyoe 
also  did  not  kill  their  husfaiinds.  (SchoL  ad  Fnd. 
Pyth.  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Diomft.  Ferieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  fiither  with  im- 
priaoimient,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
liusband  Lynceus.  The  Danaidet  buried  the  corpse* 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
I^uails  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors,    (Pind,  PyUL  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mentioiu  only  forty-eight  DanaTdea  ai  hsT- 
ing  obtiuned  hutbanda  in  thia  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
neatn  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  aince  the 
former  waa  already  married  to  Lynceua  and  the 
latter  to  Poaeidon.  Paiisaniaa  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentiona,  that  Anto- 
mate  and  Scnea  were  married  to  Architelea  and 
Afehander,  the  aona  of  Achaena.  According  to 
the  Schuliaat  on  Euripidea  (Hecab.  886),  the  Da- 
naidea  were  killed  by  Lynceua  together  with  their 
fiither.  Notwithatanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writera,  later  poeta  relate  that 
the  Danaides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hadea  by  being  compelled  ererlaatingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vesael  full  of  holea.  (Or.  Met.  iv.  462, 
Heroid,  xiv. ;  Herat.  Oarm.  iii.  11.  2.") ;  Tibull.  i. 
3.  79;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  i  Serv.  ailAen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viii.p.  371)  and  othera  relate,  that  Dannua 
or  the  Danaidea  provided  Argoa  with  water,  and 
for  thia  reaaon  four  of  the  latter  were  worahipped 
at  Argoa  as  divinitiea ;  and  thia  may  poaaibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  atory  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaidea.  Orid  calla  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belidea,  from  their  grandfather,  Belua;  and 
Herodottu  (iL  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  aaya,  that  they  brought  the  myeteries 
of  Demeter  Theamophoroa  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
neaus,  and  that  the  Pelaagian  women  there  learned 
the  myateriea  from  them.  [L,  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aovoiis),  a  son  of  Belaa  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poaeidon  and  Libya. 
He  waa  brother  of  Aegyptua,  and  father  of  fifty 
daughtera,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  &c.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  waa  a  native  of  Chemnia,  in  the 
Thebaia  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  Belus  had 
given  DanaUs  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Dnnatis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  hia  brother  were  platting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  laige  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xir.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
das, lalysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thns 
after  the  names  of  three  Duiaides.  From  Rhodes 
DanaUs  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponneaua, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Pans. 
iL  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danaiis  and  Oelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argires  an  event  which  aeemed  to  announce  to 
them-in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  DaoaUs  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Aigoa. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Pans.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ml  Aen.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  atory.)  Danaua  alao 
erected  two  wooden  atatnes  of  Zeus  and  Artemia, 
and  dedicated  hia  ahield  in  the  aanctnary  of  Hera. 
(Pans,  iu  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  phice  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.  (Stnh.  L  p.  23,  viiL  p.  S7l ;  Eat- 
tath.  ad/fost.  p.  461.)  The  aons  of  Aegyptw  ia 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  nnde  to  Aijea : 
they  aasured  him  of  their  peacefnl  sentiments  snd 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  dangjilert.  Danaiis  idU 
mistrusted  them  and  icmembered  the  csose  of  his 
flight  from  his  coontry ;  however  he  gave  then 
his  daughters  and  distriboted  them  aawng  his  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hypermnestia  murdered  their  hnsbands  by 
the  command  of  their  bther.  [Danaidi&]  In 
aftertimea  the  Argives  were  called  DanaL  Whe- 
ther DanaUs  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  he 
was  killed  by  Lynceua,  his  son-in-bw,  is  a  peist 
on  which  the  various  traditioas  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argoa,  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argna  was  shewn  there  ss 
late  as  the  time  of  Pauaaniaa,  (iL  20.  §  4  ;  Stnh. 
viiL  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danans,  Hypenanettn 
and  Lynceua  were  seen  at  Delphi  by  Pknsaoiiab 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [L  &] 

DA'PUITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Anfirai  or 
Aa^fSai ),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Tel- 
messus,  of  whom  Snidas  says,  that  he  wrote  agusit 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  bisehood  in  saying  thst 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  tiie 
gods.  He  pnt  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  uncle, 
as  be  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  be  iheold 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was,  that  he  ahonid 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.  But  die 
oracle  proved  to  be  tnie,  for  on  his  ictnra  bone 
he  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  Pnganss, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  nsne  of 
which  was  Trror,  hone,  (Suid.  a;  v.  Aa^os; 
comp.  Cic  de  FU.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  L  8,  ext  f  <.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  boob- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
WHS  said  that  Daphitna  was  crucified  for  reviling 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserves.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  coune,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  Siipa^  instead  of  1«wor(xiv.  ]l647). 
The  diitieh  preserved  by  Stnbo  is  also  inclndcd 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bninck,  Jmal.  m.  f. 
330;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Aa^ws 
and  Ao^raur),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  .fpefls 
respectively,  derived  from  M^ni,  a  laaiel,  vhich 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Artemis  il 
ia  uncertain  why  she  boie  that  surname,  snd  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  ataine  being 
made  of  laurel- wood  (PaniL  iiL  2^  §  6  ;  Stiih, 
xvL  p.  750  J  Philostr.  Fit  ApoUom.  L  1« ;  E»- 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [U  &] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^muk),  a  Syracusaa,  aas 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  pauty  in  that  dty 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  waa  appobted  is 
command  the  troops  aent  by  the  Syractuans,  tofs- 
thcr  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  ts  Ue 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  a.  c.  406.  He  at  first  defcaled  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  hisadfincr, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fiiU  of  AgriguiUua, 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopalanty  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  Dionyaus.  As 
soon  0*  the  latter  had  established  hhnself  in  the 
supreme  command,  he  aommoned  an  aEsemUysf 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Dsph- 
naeos  tether  with  his  late  collei^ine,  DcmaRhn. 
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DAPHNIS. 

-Acoording  to  Arutotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Diph- 
naeoa  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealomy  with 
the  lover  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  9*2,  96 ; 
Arist.  PoL  V.  S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (A^^i^),  a  fiiir  maiden  who  ia 
mixed  op  with  Tariona  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Paoaanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Oreaa  and  an  andent  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Oe. 
Diodoros  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teircsiaa,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  ApoUo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Pans.  viii.  20. 
§  I  :  Tzeti.  ad  Lycopk.  6  ;  Philoetr.  ViL  ApalUm. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
{Or.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclaa.  (Parthen.  Eivt.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
txMutiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  ApoUo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
ahe  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
And  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
•he  created  the  ever-green  kurel-tree  (Sa^n)),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  stoiy  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
Oenomaiis,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nym^s.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Pai^ 
then.  (.  e.)  According  to  Ovid  (A/e<.  i.  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  in  her  flight  from  ApoUo  was  metamo> 
phoaed  herself  into  a  laurel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Ao^rfs),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  ii 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
z.  18.)  Ovid  (Afet  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaeui 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  tlie  Phrj-gian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  t.  c.)  His  story  runs  as 
follows:  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infimt  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis,  and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Kchenais,  Xenea, 
Noniio,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  Erat.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
TKeocrU.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
fi8 ;  Phyhirg.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Nuiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  hod  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorui  made  the  fate  of 
I^hnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  hi*  father  to  help  him.     The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  np  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gash  forth  on  ihe  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
some  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Edog. 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  pvts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L-S.] 

D.'VPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  {de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithortis 
wrongly  altered  into  IMphnidiiis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Rubnken,  ad  RhIU.  Lap. 
p.  52,  and  Hitl.  Cnl.  Oral.  Graee.  p.  93.)   [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chzhsiphron,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Kphcsus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  /.  e.)  [P.  &] 

DAPHNO'PATES,  THEODO'RUS  (e«B«^t 
An^voT^iir),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primui  a  aeere- 
Ut  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litzes,  Praef.;  Cednn.  flitt.  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  via.  1 ,  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  D.  956.  The  year  afier,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoms  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apanthismaia,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  ore  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St,  Chrysostom,  vol,  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaens.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graee.  x.  p,  385,  &c;  Cave,  hitt.  lit.  iL  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  &] 

DAPHNUS  ( Aii^Kif),  a  physician  of  Ephesns, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p,  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A,  G.] 

DAPYX  (AiiruO,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crossus  was  in  Thrace,  a  c.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Oetae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus, 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  thor 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  hii 
life  on  that  day,  (Dion  Cass,  li,  26,)        [L.  S,] 

DA'RDANUS  {AipSaros),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electro,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Josius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
Hannonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  inr 
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940  DARDANUS. 

dttioiw  ii  Arcadia,  Crete,  Tron*,  or  Italy,  (Seir. 
nd  Yirg.  Aa>.  m.  167.)  Dardanus  ia  the  mythi- 
cal anceator  of  the  Trojans,  and  through  them  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  necessary  to  distinEaish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  one» 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Itoly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  farmer,  he  was  married  to  Chryse.the 
daughter  of  Palaa,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Aicadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
caUunities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Daidanus.  They  first  arrived  in  Samothrace, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus,  on  which  be  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  intiodaoed  into  Samothrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Serviua  {ad  Aem.  viil  285) 
atates,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace. When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
image*  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Tioy  by 
his  descendants.  Whan  Chryse  died,  Darduios 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  i^  Tenenu,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  fitther  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  II.  xz.  215,  ta.;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  &C.,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  i.  61, 
Ac.;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1204; 
Conon.  iVdrr.  21^  Stiab.  vil  p.  331;  Fans.  viL  4. 
§  3,  19.  S  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  I  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythns,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  tlie  wife  of 
Corythns.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
faotUe  with  the  Aborigines,  DanUnns  lost  his  hel- 
met (itifin) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  nuned  the  victory,  and 
called  the  {dace  where  uiis  happened  Corythns. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Daidann*  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves,  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  m.  15,  167,  170,  viL  207,  210.)  There 
ale  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  IL  xz.  459;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Pans,  viil  24.  §  2.)        {L.  S.J 

DA'KDANUS  (AiipSoMi).  I.  A  Stoic  philo- 
•opher  and  contemponuy  of  Antiochna  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.  a  llOV  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchoa. 
(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22 ;  Zumpt,  Ud»r  den  BaUuid  der 
PUtot.  SchuUn  n  AiAen,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philoctratnt  (  FA.  &f>t.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aega^  aoeoiding  to  which 
ne  most  have  lived  in  the  second  centarr  after 
^'™*-  [L.S.] 


DAREIUS. 

DA'RDANUS  (^dfiSans),  the  foortk  is  *■ 

scent  ftom  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  8o«»i»t»s  L, 

and  the  ftther  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  liTed  pcohaUy 

in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.    (Jo.  Tzrtxx*,  CU. 

vii.  Hid.  155,  io  Fabric;  liM.  Grare.  roL  xH.  ^ 

IO,ed.vel.)  [W.  A.0.1_ 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Aofcit,  A<v««i«. 

Ctec,  HeK  V^yt,  t  *■  Daryavesh),  the  name  of 

seveial  kings  of  Persia.  Like  soch  names  ia 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hh»- 
dotns  (vi.  98)  says  that  it  means  <p$*ii|i ;  bot  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtfuL  Some 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fcbricated  by  Herodotns  him- 
self; for  ^t{(aj  or  wp^xrrff,  from  the  root  »fT  {do), 
meaning  the  person  who  aMeva  great  things ;  tat 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  tlpTr-  (ratrm), 
in  the  sense  of  tie  ruler.  In  modem  Perriaa 
Dora  otDarab  means  lord,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  PersepoHtan  inscnp- 
tion,  DarttiA  or  DarjwA  (where  the  si  is  M 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained ftom  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvL  p.  785),  who 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  safitr 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  that 
Aopsiu  is  a  coemption  of  AofcniK^i.  or,  as  Salaia- 
sins  has  corrected  it,  of  ^ofoifiu  that  is  Daryn. 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  Aafttmat  used 
by  Ctesias.  The  introduction  of  the  jr  sound  after 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  expUincd  by  Grotefend- 
Some  writers  have  &ncied  that  Herodotus,  m  say- 
ing that  Ac^iof  means  ifi'tnt,  and  that  ^ffV 
means  ifJ^t,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names ;  a»i 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  coune,  the 
simple  £u:t,  which  contiadicU  their  notion,  that 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  invoied. 
(Bahr,  Amot.  ad  foft)  The  matter  u  fully  di» 
cussed  in  Grotefend"*  BnUage  xm  fleefwTt  Ueem 
{AmaHe  Heeeardiee,  vol  ii.  Append,  ii.) 

1.  Dakstcs  Ih  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Gatbup),  wa*  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefc  who 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smsrdiis  after  whose  dath 
Daieiuf  obtained  the  throne.  He  wa*  a  anaiher 
of  the  royal  £smily  of  the  Achaemenidac  (Heted. 
i.  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyrss. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes 
(Herod,  vii  11)  seems  to  be  this : 
Achacmenea. 


Tel 


ilmei. 


Cambyaes, 
Cyma. 


Atiaiaoae*. 


Aisames. 

I 
nystaspes. 


Cambyses.     Smerdis.      Alosaa^  Dareiu. 

Xarzea. 

When  Cyms  undertook  his  expedition  against  tie 
Haaaagetas,  Dareins,  who  was  then  about  tveety 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  a(  which  cenntry  his 
iatiier  Hyataspea  was  satrap.  The  night  after  tha 
passage  of  the  Araxe*,  Cvras  dreamt  that  he  saw 
Dareins  with  wings  on  his  shonlden,  the  one  el 
which  overshadowed  Asia  and  the  otlier  Emfk 
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DAREIUa 
Iderring  that  Daieini  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
■gainu  him,  Cynu  lent  back  Hyitaapea  into  Penia 
to  watch  hit  Km.  (Hand.  i.  209, 210.)  Darciua 
attended  Cambysea  to  Eg3rpt  a*  one  of  hia  body- 
gaard.  (Herod,  iii.  139;  Svloson.)  After  the 
detectian  of  the  impoature  of  the  Masian,  Dareiua 
nat  to  Soaa  jnat  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  asorper  waa  formed,  and  be  waa  aaao- 
eiated  with  the  aiz  other  conspimtora,  who,  by  hia 
advice,  naolved  to  act  without  deUy.  [Smbrdu.] 
Tbe  diacsasions  among  the  Persian  chieft,  which 
casned  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
&Toar  of  the  monarchical  form  H  goremment, 
which  waa  adrocated  by  Dareins,  and  Daieiua 
himielf  waa  choaen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspimtora,  and 
which  Dareioa,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contriTed  to  obtain  fi>r  himself,  a.  a  52 1 .  This  ac- 
emnt,  instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ao- 
ordanee  with  the  spirit  of  the  Peraian  religion. 
(Heeren'a  AmaHe  Rt—ardtet,  ii.  p.  350;  comp. 
Tac.  Germ.  10.) 

The  nsnrpatian  of  Smerdia  seema  to  hare  been 
aa  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medea  to  regain 
their  snpiemaey.      The  conapiiatora  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.     Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  garemment  to  be  adapted  is  CTidently 
related  by  Herodotns  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  noUons.     The  proposition  to  share 
the  mpreme  power  among  themselrea  seema  to  be 
what  Herodottu  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
Kheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspiratora  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareiua, 
hat  it  is  rery  difficnlt  to  conoeire  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could    hare    been    proposed.    At  all 
emita,  the  accession  of  Dareiua  confirmed  both  the 
■apremacy  of  the   Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
formofgoTenunent.    The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated tat  free  admiaaion  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wires  fium  their  families.     A  dispute  soon  arose 
ttapecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  aerranta  and  Intapbemea,  one  of 
the  seren ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
dgct  of  Intaphemes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
fonoed  againat  himself  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  rebitiona  except  two.     (Herod,  iii.  118, 
119.)    He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
ion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seren  em- 
^yed  in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

it  waa  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  conaolt- 
dation  of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  &r  at 
least  aa  it  ever  waa ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sue  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  tlie 
whole  of  Asia  (op  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii,  88.)  After  atrengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wires,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atosaa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daaghter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seren,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  hia  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
pn  to  set  in  order  the  afiairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
vhith  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  it*  amount  of  tribute.  Perns  proper  whs 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
ibrmaly  been  naed  to  pay.    From  the  attention  | 
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which  be  paid  to  his  rerennes,  and  from  his  lore  of 
money,  Doreiu*  waa  called  by  ibe  Persians  mf wiiAov. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapiei 
and  rerenues  is  given  by  Herodotno.  (iiL  90,  &c.) 
Hia  ordinary  residence  was  «t  Snsa,  which  he 
greatly  improred.  (Aelian,  A^.<I.L59;  Plin.AI'.JV. 
vi.  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  leign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confiiaian  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  It  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  wonld  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  on  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetaa,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  PolyeiBtea  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Daacylimn  in  Bithynio, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareioa  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareins  waa  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetaa  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  efiiMted  the  death  of 
Oroetaa  by  gaining  over  his  body-gnard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Demooedes  fell  into  the  bands  of  Dareius, 
and  cnred  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  bis  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atosaa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Oreece.  [Dxhockdu.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  D» 
mocedes  escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  nfe  to 
Dareius.     (Herod,  iii.  1 35— 1 38.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rolera  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  hitter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareiua,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyras,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samoa  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
SvLoaoN,  bnt  his  fiirther  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  hod  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  U>  moke  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
ZoPTRDS,  and  was  severely  pnnbihed  for  it*  revolt, 
probably  aboot  ac.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  B.C.  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarbs, — fiir  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  aa  a 
pretext.  Ctesiaa  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappodocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  auigned  are  the  deaire  of  curbing  trilj« 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangeroiu  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  ud  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  iray 
to  Greece  by  the  cooqoest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
nius  crossed  the  Thmcian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  MANoaocLBH,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  be  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  6eet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  nTer.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
np  after  the  passage  of  bis  army ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Gteeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  ehpsed,  and  Milti- 
ADI8,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thradan  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  HwriASUs,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,if  so  serious  a  bkiw  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  &11.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Darelus.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Hi-rodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  fiir  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
•nd  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  huge  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousaud 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabaxus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
&om  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dateius 
le-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestoa,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritimo 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
xautinm,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanks.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphemes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  B.  c  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insiguiiicant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  Those 
evenu  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [ARtsTAUORAS ;  His- 
TUKUs;  HippiAS;  Makoonius;  Miltiadks; 
ABTAPHgRNits,  &C. ;  Thirlwall's  //irt.  of  Greece, 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  be  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  oppjrtunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  Ut- 
ter vew,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
uivasion  of  Scythm.  the  reducUon  of  Th4e,'and 
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some  minor  circomstances.  11k  peiioi  af  fou 
which  preceded  the  war  vias,  no  doubt,  asflta 
matter  of  necessity,  after  this  wan  o(  Ihe  sariy 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especi^y  sfter  the  Scvtlum 
disaster.  Even  Thirlwall,  s-ho  takes  the  ulict 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  sn  sg;i«Ei» 
policy  to  Daieins  (p.  199).  So  gnat,  havn«, 
was  Dareius^s  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  free 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  focce  sent  ta  soldoe  thm 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  jvhich  inarched  to  the  invs&isn  of  Scvdiii, 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  bis  enor, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Grace  msst  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armsmeDt.  He  ibeie- 
fore  called  out  the  whole  forie  of  his  empiiv;  hit, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  atieotioa  «ii 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  tlie  dis- 
pute between  his  soiu  for  the  soccesskiD  [\ui- 
BISNIs ;  Xkrxxs]  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  dit- 
pate  was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  ac. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hen- 
dotos  (comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  iL  p.  313),  v  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Dt- 
reius  which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  eipediiini 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythisa  eipeili- 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145 — 305),  and  the  \xi;sge  a( 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  whki  M  Is 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  cenaia  lndiu 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44)  I>)o- 
doms  (I  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  psnicnisn  o( 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  sppesra  tiut 
he  devoted  moch  attention  to  puhlic  voikt  isd 
legislative  rafomii  in  that  as  well  as  in  tlie  edia 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daogkler 
of  Gobiyaa,  whom  he  had  married  before  be  am 
to  the  throne,  Artabazanes  and  two  othen;  br 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  Achaemenet,  snl  Ms- 
sistes  ;  by  Artystone,  Ar'«mes  and  Gobiyu ;  by 
Parmys,  Ariomardas ;  and  by  Phratagoos,  tbe 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abrocome  tui 
Ilypenmthe.  Diodonis  mentions  a  dsnghtrr, 
Mundane.  The  inscriptions  at  Penepolis  in  vbitli 
his  name  appears  are  fully  described  by  Gnte- 
fend  (BeUagc)  and  Hockh.  (VeL  Mid.  d  >'<«■ 
^oiiam.)  Hiickh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  wbii 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  hinwlf  * 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Radoud.  [Hmi. 
iiL  70 — 160,  iv. — vi.,  viL  1 — 1;  Ctea  Pen.  14- 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Died,  il  5,  x.  17,  xi.  2,57,74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  iL  3,  5,  9,  10,  viL  3.  For  bii  rft 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Eaa,  iv.  5,  v.  I ;  Hsg^  i  I: 
il  I;  Zech.  i.  1;  Joseph.  Anl.  xi.  3.  i  I.) 

2.  Darkius  II.,  was  named  Ochus(  flx")!*- 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  then  sumomed  \oTH'.« 
(Ni$9ot),  firom  his  being  one  of  the  sevenlecn  b* 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longiiuanos,  wbo  ii»lr 
him  satiap  of  Hyicania,  and  gave  him  in  nurriife 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I. 
When  SoGDiANUS,  another  Ijostard  ion  of  An* 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xenes  II.,  •* 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochus  promised  to  p. 
hut  delayed  till  ho  had  collected  a  Urge  siuij, »»» 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdisans  Arf* 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  Anan* 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxarts,  the  sstrap« 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  tbe  diadi-o 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesiss,  agsii»t  no 
will,  B.  c.  4-24—423.  ^dianus  gave  himself  «P 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to  death.     Ocbiu  W 
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unmed  the  namo  of  Dareiu*.  He  wa«  cmnpletdy 
nnder  the  power  of  three  eunnche,  Artoxaiee, 
Artibarzanei,  and  Athoiis,  and  of  hii  wife,  Pary- 
•atis,  hy  whom,  before  his  acceflsion,  he  had  two 
children,  a  danghter  Amiatris,  and  a  ton  Araacei, 
who  tucceeded  him  b;  the  name  of  Artaxerxei  (II. 
Mnemon).  After  hia  acceaaion,  Parreatia  bore 
him  a  aon,  Cyraa  [Cyrus  the  Yoitnoir],  and  a 
daughter,  Artoaia.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  hia  fonrth  aon,  Oxendraa. 
(Ctea.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  qnoting  Cteaiaa 
6>t  hia  authority,  calla  the  four  aona  of  Dareiua 
and  Paryaatia,  Araicaa  (afterwards  Artaxerxea), 
Cjnu,  Oatanea,  and  Oxathrea.    (^rtor.*!.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareiua'e  goremment  waa 
Boon  ahewn  by  repeated  inanrrectiona.  First  his 
brother  Anites  reTolted,  with  Artyphioa,  the  son 
of  Megabyzns.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their. atrengh  conaisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artosyias,  and  they  themseWes  were 
taken  priaonera  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Paiyaatis,  they  were  pnt  to  death  by  fire. 
The  lebellion  of  Piiutbnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
leaolt.  (a  c.  414.)  [Tissaphhrnek.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxarca,  the  chief  etinnch,  was  crtiahed  in  the 
had;  bat  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
ioon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaens,  who  in  B.C.  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  dnith  (a  c  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pauairia  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  aame  time  the  Medea  revolted :  they  were, 
howerer,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405 — 404  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest 
■on  Artaxerxea  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
difierently  stated :  it  waa  really  19  years.  Res- 
pecting hia  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Ly- 
SANDKR,  TiSSAPHXRNES.  (Cteo.  Pen.  44 — 56 ; 
Died.  xii.  71,  xiiL  36,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  2. 
1 19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Anab.  i.  1.  §  1 ;  Nehem.  xii.  22.) 

3.  Sakkil-8  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  aoceaston,  waa  the  son  of  Araames,  the  son  of 
Oatanei,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxea  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerinl 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochos,  with  the-satnipy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
sfier  the  murder  of  Arses  (s.  a.  336),  in  which 
wme  accused  him  of  a  share ;  bnt  this  accusation 
ia  inconaistent  with  the  nniTeraal  teatimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellenoe  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  diatinguiahed  as  by  hia 
pereonal  beauty.  He  rid  himaelf  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannos  had  not,  however, 
the  qnalities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
oos  career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Alixandsr 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  a  c.  330.  (Died.  xvii.  5,  &c.;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)     [P.  S  ] 

DAREIUS  (Aaptiot),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  waa  pat  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabonus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  morder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed,  (s.  c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xi.  69 ; 
Justin,  iu.  1.)  [P-S-] 

DAREIUS  (Aafwus),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes   II.  Mnemon,   was  designated  as   aucces- 
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aer  to  ths  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  &ther,  towards  the  close  of  hia 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  diapute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
yeara  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  nsk.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  fiivourite  concubine  of  his  fiitlier^s. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  &ther,  and  hia 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  infiamed  by  Tiribazns, 
who  had  received  a  aomewhat  aimilar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  hia  bnatard  brothers,  agninat  his 
father'a  life,  which  waa  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plat.  Arlax.  26—29;  Justin,  x. 
1.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (A<Epi|>),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v, 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  621.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathiua  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  mast  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwiae  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  If.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Isidor. 
On;,  i.  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls, 
^ptryfa  'lAidi,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidoms  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  oi 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  **  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  h  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Com.  Nepos 
to  Sallustiua  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  ia  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  docs  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  dilTetvncca  and  diKrepsncies  in  tha  •tatementa 
of  the  two  werki  are  eo  great,  that  thej'  alone 
are  lufBcient  to  oTerthnv  the  hypothesia.  Dede- 
rich,  the  lut  editor,  i>  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  waa  a  real  Roman  of  the  5tb, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  iroik  iteelf  ii  endently 
the  prodnctioo  of  a  perBon  of  little  education  and 
of  had  taate  :  it  Kenu  to  conniat  of  a  nnmber  of 
extracts  made  from  MTeral  wrilera,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  i>  icarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  i*  itriking  or  noveL  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  rery  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  ererything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
worit  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  fint  edition  ap- 
pesnd  at  Cologne,  in  1470 ;  the  fint  in  which 
can  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Mereems.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8va),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  leeent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8to.),  who  has  appended  it  to  bis  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusiura,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  B.  c,  218,  and 
being  bnbed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
proTisions.  (LIt.  xxl  48.) 

2.  Of  SoUpia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  faroured  Han- 
nibal, while  BInttius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secreL 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
siua,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Daaius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Haimibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal.  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  genenl,  accused  Daaius  of 
treachery ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrison  was  suireiuiered  to 
the  Romans.  Daaius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  &  c.  210.  (Liv. 
zxvi.  38 ;  Appian,  Annilt.  45,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempreniua  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  B.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  ttaeir  poaitiona  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  againat 
Hannibal,  Daaiua  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  hjs 
hands,  if  the  consul  woold  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  OS  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the' Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uueasineaa  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  hia  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Lir.  zxiv. 
46.^  [L.  &] 

DATAMES  (Aarifms),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camisnres  by  a  Scythian  motker.  His 
iather  being  aatrap  of  Cilida  under  Artaxcrxts 
II.  (Mneroon),  and  high  in  the  fisToar  of  that 
monarch,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king'la  body- 
gnard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distii^nidhcd 
himaeUr  in  the  war  against  the  Cadnai,  ns  ap- 
pointed to  socceed  his  father  (who  had  UIcb  in 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  proviaoe. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
abilities  and  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  kii^  ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  tad 
revolted  from  Attaxerxea,  Thyus,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.  He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  fiirce  designed  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt;  but  the  machinations  of  kit 
enemies  at  the  Persian  conrt,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  threw  off  his  allegianee 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  troops  nnder 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  cofmnon 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.  Artabazua,  one  of  the  geneiBls  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advmccd  ■g*'*"* 
him  Crom  Pisidia,  but  waa  entirely  defeated.  The 
great  reputation  that  Dalames  had  acquired  i>- 
duced  Artaxerxea  to  direct  his  utmost  exertisns  la 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophadatea,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  waa  obliged  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datames,  faowevci^ 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  fees, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evading  numerous  plots  that  had  been  {nraaed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  confereaco 
by  Hithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarsaaea,  who  had 
gained  hia  confidence  by  assuming  the  appcaranoe 
of  hostility  to  the  king.  (Com.  Nep.  iAiiiaacs  ; 
Diod.  zv.  91 :  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  f  I.) 

Datames  appean  to  have  obtained  the  higbeat 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  hia  fiune  to  extend  even  among 
the  Oreeka,  though  he  did  not  come  into  penonal 
collision  with  them.  Comeliua  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  aketch  we  owe  the  only  connected 
narrative  of  hia  life)  calla  him  the  braveat  aud 
moat  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamil- 
car  and  Hannibal ';  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  accounts  tianamitted  to  na,  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polyae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  Tbo 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nrpoa  is  also 
very  obscure ;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodorua  it  would  appear  tha^  Datames  must  hava 
died  before  Artaxerxea,  probably  &  c  362.  Clin- 
ton is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  logger 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  p.  422,  not)    [E.  H.  R] 

DATAPHERNES  {AaTo^ipwni),  a  Penian  n 
the  confidence  of  Bessns,  and  one  of  thoee  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  a.  c  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenea,  aatrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt,  and, 
wnen  their  cause  became  deepente,  took  refuge 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenea,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Ahixan- 
der.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  &e. ;  Diod. 
zvii.  83 ;  Curt.  vii.  5,  6,  &«.,  viii.  3 ;  Freinsh.  ad 
he.)  [E.  £.] 

DATIS  (Aarii),  a  Mode,  who,  together  with 
Artaphemes,  had  the  comnutnd  of  the  rarees  which 
were  lent  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  against  Eietiia 
and  Athens,  and  which  wen  finally  defeated  at 
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Minilun  in  a.  c.  4S0.  (Herad.  vi.  94,  &c.) 
(AiTiraniNn,  No.  2.]  When  the  annament 
m  on  it!  my  to  Oneee  thrangh  the  Aegean  lea, 
the  Deliana  fled  in  tlam  from  their  Island  to 
TeMt ;  but  Datii  re-auiued  them,  pnfening  that 
Irii  own  feeling!,  ■■  well  at  the  eommandi  of  the 
kins,  wonld  lead  him  to  ipare  and  reipect  the 
Iwuplue  of  "  the  two  godi."  The  obTioua  ezpla- 
ntian  of  this  oondnet,  aa  arinng  from  a  notion  of 
the  eamqxmdenee  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  son  lad  moon,  is  rejected  by  Milller  in  hrour 
<f  a  £u  leti  probahle  hypothesis.  (Herod.  Ti.  97 ; 
liiller,  Am-  iL  fi.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  ThirlwaU's  Gnm, 
*sL  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  CalUm.  Hfm».  m  Dd. 
2Sa.)  The  religions  rererence  of  Datia  is  further 
illiistialed  by  the  anecdote  of  hi*  restoring  the 
•tuoe  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
any  had  stolen  from  Dclinm  in  Boeotia.  (Herad. 
n.  118 ;  Pans.  z.  28  ;  Said.  «.  v.  Lara.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Titbaeus,  commanded 
the  canlry  of  Xerxea  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  rii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
Isagsage,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  nnwittin^y  enridied 
it  with  a  new  word — AceruriUt.  (Said.  /.  a; 
Azist  Par,  289  ;  SchoL  ad  lac)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (AaTit)  is  mentioned  by  tlie  Bavenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran,  86)  as  one  of  the 
bur  tons  of  Caronus  the  elder  [see  p.  612), 
though  other  antbotitiea  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  foar  ia  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Phereciates.  (Ap.  SdmL  ad  ArkU  Vap. 
Ii09.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peam  (289),  Datis 
ii  again  mendoned  aa  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiaat 
m  the  Watpt  (1502)  tells  as  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenodea,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choni  dancers.  From  these  eonsideiationt,  Meineke 
hss  eonjectuied  with  moch  probability  tliat  Datis 
wss  only  a  nickname  for  Xenodea,  ezpressire  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  iaiTuritit.  (Meineke, 
Hid.  CriL  Com.  Grate,  p.  513,  tx.,  when  in  p. 
il5,  Philodes  occnn  twice  emneoasly  for  Xeno- 
des.)  [E.  E.] 

DA  UN  US  (Aavroi  or  Aaiiruu).  1.  A  son  of 
Iiytacn  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyz  and 
Pcncetins.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
*ith  lUyrians  and  Metaapiana,  landed  on  the 
tasteni  cooat  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Auaoniana, 
took  possession  of  the  oountiy,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Dannia,  Pencetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribe*  together  bore  the  common  name  lapy- 
(iasa.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

&  A  ton  of  PUnmnns  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia.  He  was  the  bther  of  at  least  the  most 
tident  among  the  ancestors  of  Tumna.  (Viig. 
AtM.  iz.  4,  and  Serr.  on  iz.  148.) 

i.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
let  fiom  lUyria,  his  native  tend,  into  Apalia,  and 
gave  hit  name  to  a  portion  of  hit  new  country. 
(Dsania.)  He  it  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
Euippe  in  marriage^  (Fest.  a.  r.;  Plin.  H.  N.  iil 
II;  eaam.  DioiiBDa&)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  (Aavpfnif),  the  ton-in-law  of 
Dsrein*  Hystaapis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  luppretting  the 
Ionian  nvolu  (s.  c  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Danrises  marched  against 
the  dlies  on  the  Hdlespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydua,  Percote,  I«mpaacut,  and  Paesoa,  each  in 
me  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Cotiant, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Banritea  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  nnmber  of  the  Pertiano.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  &] 

DAVID,  of  Nericen,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
lopher  and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Arittotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Annenion  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athena  under  Syriannt,the  preceptor  cf 
Produs,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philotophera 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  hannonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Dbiloeophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writing*  of  David  much  important  infommtiou 
it  g^ven  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Mimoin  mr  la  Vie 
at  la  Ouvmga  de  David,  Purii,  1 829  ;  conip.  lierlin, 
Jakri.  fur  muauck.  Kritik.  1829,  p.  797,  &c 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  tnintkted 
tome  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Arit- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  mcnt, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  the  hiatory  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AridoirUa,  vol.  L  pp.  206, 
207,  ii  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  waa 
alive  when  the  pbiloaophen  were  exiled  from 
Athena  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  ezpuiaion,  ia  un- 
certain. (Fabric  BUU.  Or,  in,  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p^  738.)  Hia  commentaries  were  trandated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  tuch 
tranalationt  are  atill  extant,  (Buhle's  ilrii/of.  vol. 
I  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nomeau  Jourmd 
Aiiatiqtit,  vol.  i.)  There  it  another  commentator 
on  Arittotle,  of  the  tame  name,  but  a  different 
penon,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Bediertia  nr  PAgu  et  COrigim  de$  Traduetiim* 
Latimfd'Aria.  Paria,1819,pp.  196, 197.)  [A.&] 

DAZA  MAXIMINUS.     [Maxihinuh.] 

DECATE'PHORUS  (AfKonjifxipaf),  that  !«, 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  port  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  wat  a  anrname  of  Apollo  at  Megaiiu 
Panaaniaa  (L  42.  §  5)  remarka,  diat  the  atatuea  of 
Apollo  Pytulua  and  Decatephorus  at  Megnra  re- 
tembled  Egyptian  tculpturet.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AtW^oAot),  wat  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Daoans  equivalent  to 
eUe/m  timg,  since  wa  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  ralen  (TrebelL  Poll  Trig, 
Tifrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  beat 
known  to  history  at  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
dkusius  it  named  Diurpamiu  by  Orotiut,  and 
Dorpiaiiau  by  Jomandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  aerie*  of  years, 
under  Itomitian  and  Trajnn,  one  of  the  moat  en- 
terpriting  and  formidable  among  the  enemiea  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  eztraordinaiy  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  b^  the  reigning  tovereign,  Dourat,  who 
abdicated  in  hit  fovonr.  The  new  monaich  quickly 
crotted  the  Dannbe,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  So- 
binua,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation for  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  posaession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresara.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  theae 
calamities,  Domitiau  hastened  (a.o.  86)  with  all 
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the  tnopt  he  could  collect  to  Illyiia,  and,  fejcct- 
ing  the  paci6c  though  innilting  overtures  of  De- 
cebaliu,  committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelina  Fiucus  st  that  time  praefect  of  the  ptaeto- 
rium^  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de* 
rived  from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
firontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  man;  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  fiiilure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
af&in,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  fold 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  &esh  dis- 
honour and  defeat.  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  k  certain 
JuUanus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  reudenee,  while  Veiinas,  who  held 
the  second  phoe  in  the  Dacion  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protncted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant.  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegia  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  retnm.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purehase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  lanaom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fiibricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  believed 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  a.d.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  detidls  of  the  dilierent 
events  are  presented  in  a  most  confiiaed  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  IB 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  piedeceaaor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(.i.D.  iOl),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  snfftred  severely. 
Preniug  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
lausius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazegetusa  {Ztpfu^r/fBoiauy,  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporize,  was  st  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 
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the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  bat  the  ceasin  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Tiajan  then  retamid 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  Bssaned  the 
title  of  Dacicns.  The  war  having  been,  howtvtr, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyoad  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  rivtr 
about  six  mile*  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  msialais 
his  communications  wiUi  ease  and  certainty,  a■^ 
ceeded,  after  encountering  a  de^>erate  resistaooe,ia 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  redadng  it  ts 
the  form  of  a  province.  (a.o.  105.)  DeoeWas, 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  comlry 
enshtved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  thst  he 
might  not  bll  alive  into  those  of  the  iin- 
ders.  His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  tiw 
sures,  which  had  been  ingenioasly  eoneakd 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Saigetia,  (now  the 
Iitrig,  a  tributary  of  the  Maroseh,)  which  flowed 
beneath  the  walla  of  his  mansion,  were  diaorcnd 
and  added  to  the  spoiL 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixrii.  6,  and  note  of  Reinaras,  7, 
10,  Lcviii.  6— Ifi;  TadL  Agric  41  ;  Juven.  iv. 
and  SchoL ;  Martial,  v.  3,  vi.  76 ;  Plin.  Efid. 
viii.  4,  9,  X.  16  ;  Sueton.  Domil.  6 ;  Eutn^  m 
15  ;  Enaeb.  Chrom. ;  Zonar.  zL  21  ;  Ores.  viL  10; 
Jomand.  AC  IS,  Petr.  Patric  Rmrp.  kg.  Jl 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  Engel,  ComnumL  de  Tnjma.  trfid. 
ad  Damtib.  Vindobon.  1794.  p.  136;  Jlsaant, 
Ha.  Traj.  Imp.  ad  Damub.  goL,  1793;  Fndtc, 
GieioUaUs  TWiniM,  1837.  [W.R.] 

MAON.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  coasia 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Cea- 
stans,  he  was  created  Caoar,  A.  d.  351,  and  laiaid 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  tiw 
war  in  Oanl  against  the  Aiemanni,  Decentiasns 
defeated  by  Chnodomarina,  the  leader  of  die  hu- 
barians,  and  upon  thia,  or  sorae  previoas  occswa, 
the  Traviri,  rising  in  rebellion,  ckaed  their  |pM 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Upai 
receiving  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  Magnentias, 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  SnOng  ihsi 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  ai  to  Itave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Seas  oa 
the  18th  of  August,  A.D.  353.  The  medsk  wUck 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augastas  m 
deemed  spurious  by  the  bea*  authorities.  His 
name  appean  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  fans 
Mas.  or  Maoh.  Dicentii;*,  leaving  it  daabtfsl 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  ccotaelioa  by 
Magma  or  Magmmtim*. 

Decentius  is  called  tk  bnOer  of  Hsgoanliia  by 
Victor,  dt  CatB.  4*2,  by  Eutropiua,  x.  7,  sad  t? 
ZonaiBS,  xiii.  8, 9 ;  Ue  Umtmam  (comtamgmwtam,— 
yint  nrtarroiUmw)  by  Victor,  ^k.  42,  and  by 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  Amn.  Mare.  xv.  i- 
§4,  zvL  12.  IS;  Fascldat  [W.  R.] 


DE'CIA  OENS,  plebeian,  bat  rf  high  nti- 
qnity,  became  illuslrioos  in  Roman  history  by  ts* 
members  of  it  aacrificing  themselves  for  the  pR- 
servstion  of  their  country.    The  only  cggn— «» 
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that  oeenr  in  thu  gena  an  iiva  and  Sdbulo  : 
fer  thoM  who  an  mentioned  wiUioat  a  nuname 
see  Obcics. 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUa  J.  a  Ano- 
LMiva  Dacf^Nca  wa*  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.C, 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valeria*  Flaocua,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  also  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furins, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  jear  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellns  Numidicus.  It  wems 
to  hare  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  b»- 
fan  the  public  assembly  the  fiUe  of  L.  Appnleius 
Satuminns  and  Serrilius  Ohmcia,  and  endeavoured 
to  cicate  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
ecHuequenoe  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontos,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic 
pra  Rabir.  pent,  9,  pro  Ftaee.  S2 ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
f.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2;  Ap> 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  83.) 

2.  C  Apfvliids  DicuNtra,  a  son  of  No.  I, 
fived  a*  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pergamus, 
■ad  at  Apdlonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towaids  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  penon  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insoloit  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demaed  by  the  piaetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianns,  the  father.  In  B.  c.  59,  Decianns  todc 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelins  brought  against  him.  (Cic.  pro 
FUm.  2»— 33  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  228,230, 242, 
ed.  OrelU.)  [L.  8.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
Bl  c.  329  with  L.  Aemiliiu  Mamercinns.  It  vras 
bis  province  during  his  consaUiip  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemum,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  anotheraimy  to  meet  the  Oauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unibonded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  stronir  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot  On  his 
Rtum  Decianns  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privematans, 
Decianns  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
frtc.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plautius  Decianns 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Phuitins  Praculns.  In 
B.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appins  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Liv. 
viiL  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1  ; 
Frantin.  de  Aipuud.  i.  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATU8.  [Caths.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.  [Saxa.] 
DECITtllUS.  The  Dedmii  apmar  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  fiunily  of  ikvianum,  at 
least  the  6rst  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Fi.avus.  The  following 
Est  oontains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  NuMiRius  Dkimius,  of  Bovianum  in  Sem- 
nimn,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Semnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabins  Maximns, 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  Uius  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  nn&vounble  turn  for  Minndus,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castelk  ware  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.     (Liv.  zzii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Dacmnn,  was  sent  in  B.  c.  171  a*  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  othen  as 
ambassador  to  Ajitioehus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  shoiild  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Ram&  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  eolleagnes  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xliL  85,  zliiL  1 1, 
15,  xUv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

8.  M.  DaciifiDa,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  &  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  temptnl  by  Persons,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendahip  with  R<mie.  (Liv.  zliu 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dacunov,  was  sent  in  n.  c  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  lUyrian  king  Oentfains,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  slii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  DaaMiDS,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (faaesfonw),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  b.  c.  47  be  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercuia  to  take  can  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
Bed  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  BM.  Afr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  tame  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticns.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  16.)  [L.  &] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dviiua,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  lacnd  mount  in  B.  c  495. 
(Dionys.  vL  88.) 

2.  H.  Dbciub,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  a 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebisatum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  dutmmri  nartiiea  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

9.  P.  Dacivs,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  a  c 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  newsof  the  defeat  of  the 
lUyriant,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  kingOenthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  S.) 

4.  P.  Dacius,  according  to  Cicera  (d»  Oral.  n. 
81)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  lU.  72),  whereas 
livy  {BpU.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decins,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c.  120.  L.  Opimius  who  hod 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  OniGcbns,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  piiaon  withthit  a  judicial  vrrdict  The 
of  Dccius  aianted  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
bribea  to  bring  forwaid  this  accuiation.  Four 
yean  Uter,  b.  c.  1 15,  Deciui  was  praetor  orbonai, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemiliui  Scnimit,  who  waa  then  connil,  by  keep- 
ing hii  KBt  when  the  conani  poxaed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scannu  turned  round  and  oi^ered  him  to 
riae,  but  when  Deciut  leftiaed,  Scnunu  tore  hia 
gown  and  brake  the  chair  of  Deciua  to  pieces ;  at 
the  aame  time  he  eommanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  reiiactoiy 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  hare  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimins  to  take 
up  arras  against  C.  Oiacchus,  to  whose  party 
I^ius  eridently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decins 
■a  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Folrius  Flaccns,  the 
fiiend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  ha  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Dwins  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Luciliua,  which  is  preserved 
byCicera.  (As  Oral.  a.  62,  compw  iL  30,  31,  Bnt. 
38,  Pari.  onL  SO.) 

6.  P.  Dxcii'a,  a  colleague  of'M.  Antony  in  the 
Kplrmviniha.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
iitmy,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  tliat  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  inSuence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there,  Afterwarda, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  PUl.  xi  6,  xiiL  IS;  Appiaa, 
a.  a  in.  80.) 

6.  Dictca,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  {B.  C.  iv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Iiepidus,  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  Dearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
RoDia,  they  were  recognised  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [U  S.] 

DE'CIUS  JUSE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  imd 
commander  of  the  Campanian   legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rh^um  in  B.  c,  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.     Decius  and  his  troops, 
rnvioua  of  the  happiness  irbich  the  inhaUtants  of 
Hbegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertinea  had  carried  out  their 
disgracefiil  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citiiens  were  feasting  in  pnblie,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massaoed 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.     Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrsnnus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Kome,  and  fonned  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  PynHms. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhns  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  nnmolested.   During  that  period 
be  was  seised  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
Tentnring  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  be  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rh^um,  a  fiict  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  ha  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 
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Decius  the  wrongs  be  had  inflicted  open  RhepM. 
He  gave  him  something  which  be  wss  to  sfflj  ts 
his  eyes,  and  which,  hoverer  painiiil  it  might  he, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  ibaaU 
return  firom  Messaniu  The  older  was  obejnl, 
bat  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  nnbeaiabie. 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  mt  qsile 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhns,  in  a.  c  'Ii\, 
Fabrieius  was  sent  out  against  Rhcgiam ;  be  be- 
sieged the  {dace,  and  took  it.  AU  the  sarrirm  of 
the  Pjtnpgman  legion  that  fell  into  bis  hands,  ep- 
wards  of  three  hundred  men,  were  tent  to  Rsoe, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  Iks 
forum.  The  citisens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  phMe.  Denus 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SammiL  ExcerpL  ix.  I — 3 ;  Diodor.  Frofnt. 
lit.  xxii.;  Liv.  J^.  12,  15;  Polyb.  L  7;  VsL 
Max.  viL  7.  |  15.)  (U  &] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  AJ).  249—231, 
whose  fiiU  name  was  C.  Mxsnua  Qiimts 
Tkajanus  Dbcids,  was  bom  about  the  dsn 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubalia,  a  viilsge  ia 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monaichs  who  traced  their  origin  to  so  ISv- 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogetber  unacquainted  ritk 
bis  early  aireer,  but  he  appears  to  have  beni 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  comaisiid 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  yean 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippu 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  uboidiostiai 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  dis- 
organised by  the  revolt  of  Marinas.  [PHiurri-s; 
M^HUiua.]  Decius  accepted  this  appointnat 
with  gnat  nluetanee,  and  many  miagiviugs  st  u 
(be  nsult.  On  his  appearance,  the  tnwps  dena- 
ing  their  guilt  beyond  foigfiveness,  tSStni  the 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne;  Wi^h 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  lieart  be  sccepted  dw 
latter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  AuguMu,  sii4 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  haviq 
prerioasly,  according  to  Zonaraa.  written  ts  as- 
sure hia  sovereign  that  hia  &ith  was  stiU  aa- 
broken,  and  that  he  would  resign  the  pui]^  ai 
soon  as  he  could  escape  frctn  the  thraldom  of  lU 
bgions.  Philippus,  not  trusting  these  profesucu, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  fieU,  encnantcftd 
him  io  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  sod 
slain,  Thia  event  took  place  toarards  the  end  rf 
AM.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extesdiag 
to  about  thirty  months  *'sa  chicdy  uctapied  ia 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  £nt 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  iwth- 
eastem  frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Ihaslc, 
under  Cniva  their  chiefs  wen  ranging  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion an  to  found  in  Jomandea,  Zosimua,  sad 
the  fragments  of  Dexippns,  but  these  aecouau  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  ia  ihs 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  tr- 
concile  their  statementa.  It  would  seem  thst  the 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  rvpulsed  Dcdos 
near  Philippopolis,  and  wen  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  best 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  tlwii- 
selvea  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  wtie  so* 
advancing  from  differrnt  points,  they  oflered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  ntieat  by  the  sunenda 
of  their  prisouen  and  plunder.  These  overlBRS 
being  njrctcd,  the  Goths  tiuaed  to  bay,  aud  (^>« 
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lattle  n«ar  Abridnm  late  in  the  yenr  ji.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  itniggle,  their  despemta  Taloor, 
aided  by  the  incautiooa  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  aon  of  the  emperor  was  tlaia  by 
an  arrow,  while  Deeiua  himadC  with  hi*  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cat  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  ciril  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  6rst  sight  would  be  con- 
sideied  as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
desetre  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  stata  was  erery  day  becoming  more 
painfnlly  imareot,  and  the  universal  eotmption  of 
paUie  DolBlity  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  etaidiealed,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
bil  rigoar  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sng- 
geatcd  tbanselTca,  and  were  immediately  callnl 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  reriTS  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  renved  in  the  habits  of  social  lile ;  it 
waa  imi^ined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  lestored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  brour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decins  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  pnidnced  any  benefiaal  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  sealots  vras  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
biahops  Fabianos,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
waa  subjected  to  crael  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
vas  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
•wned  their  belief^  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmission  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
nnder  the  general  appellatian  of  Lapti,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west.  [Cypkmhus.} 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
pesaifale  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
tiea  are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  it*  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
daring  that  hi*  disposition  was  roost  amiable,  that 
be  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  aAible  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
iield.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savRge  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modem  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fiur  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  hitter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  de  Oaet.  29  j  £j»(.  29 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4 ; 
TrebeU.  PoUio  FaferMm.  c.  1;  Euseb.  Hut. 
Eccla.  vi  S9,  Ac;  Zcsim.  L  21 — 23 ;  Zonar.  zii. 
19,  20;  Jomandes  It  O.  e.  16,  &e.  For  the 
fiunily  of  Decius,  see  HxRKNNiA  Etrithcilla, 
HSRINNIDS  Etbuscus,  Hostilianus.)  (W.  R.) 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuory,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colosial  head  in  the  CapitoL  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  oentnty  B.  c.,  but  his  dale 
is  verv  doubtfiil.     [Charbs.]  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patne,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (Atm.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P- SO 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  ordiitect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  difiiennt  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianns, 
Dentrianns,  Dextrianns,  and  Demetrianns.)  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfiuinas  in  A.  D.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilfid  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  a*  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  fell  (Tac.  Am.  m.  20.)  I L.  S.] 

DE'CTADES  (AsrrdJiii),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  {Erot.  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalycet  We  may  thn* 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.     [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (AtcrbH'),  a  Oreek^  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Mi^Tium  («.  V.  ^mas ;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Eurip. 
H$polyl.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DK'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  B.  a 
81,  with  Cornelias  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla ;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  hi* 
hands.  (Cic.  d»  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14 ;  Oellius,  zr.  28 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

UEIANEIRA  (Ai|I<ix«pa).  I.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeiieu*,  Dionynu,  or  Dezomenn* 
(ApoUod.  i.  8.  8  I  ;  Hygin.  FiA.  81,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleoger.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
Deianeira  and  Oorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysns,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Aehehius 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  fbr 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Herar 
cles,  and  afWrwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hnng  heraelf.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  S  S, 
6.  S  7  ;  Died.  iv.  34,  &c ;  comp.  Acasi.ous  2 
Hbracles  ;  DcxAHBNtm.) 

2.  One  of  the  danghlen  of  Nereo*  and  Doris. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  S  7.)  tl^  S.) 

DEICOON  (AdTk^m').  1.  a  son  of  Heracles 
by  Megan,  was  killed  by  his  own  fiither  during 
his  ravings.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Schol.  ad  Ham. 
Ud.  ix.  -iUS.) 
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2.  A  Trajan  hero,  ion  of  Peganu,  wu  ■  friend 
of  Aeneag,  and  ilain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  11. 
r.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Ai|IS<<fMia).  I.  A  daughter  of 
Bellerophonteg  and  wi&  of  Erander,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  r.  79.) 
Homer  (II,  Ti.  197)  calli  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomedei  in  the  iiland  of 
Scymi.  When  Achillei  waa  concealed  there  in 
maident  attire,  Deidameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhu  or  Neoptolemut,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirui  also.  (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  S  7 ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  PeirithoDa,  who  i*  cammoiily 
called  Hippodameia.  (Plat  Tkt$.  30 ;  eomp.  Hir- 

PODAHSIA.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (^rilUiuia).  I.  Danghter  of 
Aeocides,  king  of  Epeiras,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhos. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  In  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  ana  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympiaa  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  Pgrrk.  i  ;  Diod.  zix.  35 ;  Justin,  xir.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  mairied  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endearoaring  to  establish  his 
power  in  Oreece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  onion 
between  him  and  Pyrrhns.  (Plut.  Oemetr.  25, 
Pyrrh.  i.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  bther  against  the  confedeiate  kings, 
he  left  Deidameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  de&st 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megan, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honoor^  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucns,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  n.  c  300.  (Plut 
Dimeir,  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  bii  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
a4>tivity.     (Plut  Demtlr.  53.) 

2.  Iteaghter  of  Pyrrhns  IL,  king  of  Eponis, 
after  the  death  of  her  bther  and  the  mmider  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  waa  the  last  snrviviog  npre- 
sentative  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeoddaa.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambrada,  but  was  indoeed  by 
the  oflfer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  fiunily,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  fi»r  leiigge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctunry  itself.  (Polyaen.  viiL  52 ;  Justin,  xxviii. 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  ajled  i.»™l.mi.  • 
Paos.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  data  of  this  event  amnot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occnned  daring  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  port  of  it  Schom 
(Oaeh,  GriedimL  p,  86)  suppoaea  Deidameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrbaa,  not  the  younger, 
bat  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEIMA  (A«i)iui),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  waa  represented  in  the  form  of  a  feorfnl  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia't  children  at  Corinth. 
(Pans.  iL  3.  §  6.)  [U  8.] 

DEIMACHUS  (Ai|f^x«'),  foor  myUiical  pei^ 
•onages.  (ApoDod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  S  3 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iL  955,  &e. ;  Plat  QumM.  Or.  41.)         [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Atl>u»),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  fiunily  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  popnlation  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  61.)  [L.  8.] 
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DEINARCHUS  (As(nvx«)-  1-  The 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  impcrtsnt  i 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  waa  bom  at  CociDth  absat 
&  c  361.  (Dionya.  Daaank.  4.)  Hia  fisther^ 
name  was  Sostratos,  or,  armnling  to  Snidaa  {§.  <w 
^tinfXBt),  Socratea.  Though  a  native  of  Cointh, 
he  lived  at  Athens  &om  his  early  yealli.  Pahlie 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  ^nat  this  time, 
and  Iteinaichus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  cf  il 
with  great  seal  under  the  goidanoe  cf  TkeopliiaBlBa, 
thou^  he  also  profited  much  by  hia  inteneuae 
with  Demetrius  Phalereos.  (Dionyi.  L  e.  2 ;  Plat 
rU.  X  Orat  p.  850;  Phot  BM.  p.  496,  ed.  Bik- 
ker ;  Suidaa,  Le.)  As  he  was  a  foreigner  aad 
did  not  poasesa  the  Athenian  ftanrhiais  ha  «aa 
not  allowed  to  come  fi>rward  himself  as  aa  asalar 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  pahfic 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  waa  tboefgR  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  ontisBU  te  ottcfa. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  th»  career  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.C  336,  and  aa  aboot 
that  time  the  great  Attic  onton  died  away  ens 
after  another,  Deinarchns  soon  aeqaiied  eoaadci^ 
able  lepatation  and  great  irealth.  He  belonged 
to  the  firiends  of  Phocion  and  the  Marrdsiiiaa 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  disytfa 
as  to  whether  Harpalua,  who  had  openly  disiitril 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  shaold  be  tak- 
lated  at  Athens  or  not  The  time  of  his  greatest 
activity  is  from  bl  c  317  to  B.  c.  307,  doling 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalemu  cosidocted  the 
administration  of  Athens.  Bnt  when  in  B.  &  907 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Atheos, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereas  was  obliged  to  take  ta 
flight,  Deinardius,  who  was  saspected  on  aceooBt 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  save  lua  riches,  fled  to  Chakss  ia  Go- 
boea.  It  waa  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  &  c  292, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  hia  bicnd  Thoo- 
phrastns,  he  obtained  permission  to  retara  ta 
Athens,  when  he  spent  the  hat  yean  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age;  The  fast  event  sf 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  ia  a  law-amt 
which  he  instituted  agaiiut  his  iaithleas  ftiead, 
Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  piopettj. 
But  in  what  manner  the  sait  ended,  ia  nakaowB. 
The  principal  soprce  of  infomatioD  respecting  the 
life  cf  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  IKooyiras  of 
Halicamassns,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  pieserved  in  Phitaidi  (  Fit  JT  Orat. 
p.  850),  Photius  (BUL  f.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Soidas 
(<.«.),  and  others. 

The  number  of  cations  which  Donaichos  wrets 
is  onoertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  {ap.  D»- 
■J*.  Le.\;  ocmpL  Soidas  and  Eaaoe.  p.  ISO)  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Phs- 
tarch  and  Photins  ipeak  only  of  sizty-ibar  geniiaa 
orations ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opimon,  that  smcig 
the  eighty  seven  wnich  were  ascribed  to  him  ia 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  pndoctioBS  c( 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpalns.  One  is  directed  against 
Philodea,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.  It  is,  howcvo; 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocriaes, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  DiiBia 
thenea,  is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinardioa.  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oiatioii;  OSoaySi  HaL 
Le.  10;  Libon.  Argmm.;  Haipooat. «.(».  ir)yafln 
and  etanplriit;  Apoalol.  Pnaai.  xiz.  49l)     The 
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DEINARCHUS. 
titln  and  fragnenti  of  the  ontioiu  which  an 
Imt,  an  coUected  a>  br  aa  can  be  by  Fabricini 
{BAL  Gr,  ii.  p.  864,  &c.),  and  more  complete  by 
W«tennann.  {dock,  dor  ffrieeh.  Btndltamk.  p. 
SU,  &c.)  The  aucienta,  inch  as  Dionyiua  who 
gim  an  acearale  acconnt  of  the  omtory  of  Deinar- 
Am,  and  eapecially  Heimogenea  (de  Form,  OraL 
ii  J 1 ),  apeak  in  tenna  of  high  praise  of  his  on- 
timi ;  hot  there  weie  others  iJao  who  thought  less 
braoiaUy  of  him ;  some  gnmmarians  would  not 
rren  allow  him  s  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BibL  Coiilin,  p.  £97),  and  Diony- 
shis  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indi6to- 
ence  by  Callimaehns  and  the  gtammariana  of  Pe> 
gsAins.  However,  aome  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,'  soch  aa  Didymus  of  Alexandria  and 
Herao  af  AUiens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentariea  npon  him.  (Harpocrat.  $.  v,  fiofrrvXiim; 
Said.  I.  a.  "H^mh'.)  The  orationa  still  extant  ena- 
ble as  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinaichoa ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysias's 
jadgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correcL  Deioai>- 
dms  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  u 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
ornob  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
soch  as  Lysiaa,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes ;  but  he  was  nnable  to  oome  up  to 
his  gnat  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
aiduamed  Ainiaatiintt  6  Sypoxos  or  i  uplOwos. 
Etcu  Hermogenea,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  hia  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
hb  orationa  were 'thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Arittogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarehns  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  &r  inferior  to  him  in  power 
lad  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  ezpreaaioni,  in 
inrention,  deameas,  and  the  anaogement  of  his 
iobjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarehns  an  contained  in  the 
Tuions  eollectioiia  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),Stephanna  (157£),  aruter(1619),  Reiske, 
Ducaa,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.  The  best 
•eparste  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  ( Leipxig, 
18*2$,  Sto.),  with  B  selection  of  the  notes  of  hu 
pRdccessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  Dsefnl  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wuim, 
"  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,"  No- 
limbeigae,  18-28,  8to.  (Fabric.  ^iU.Cr.  iL  p.  862, 
&c  ;  Westermann,  Clack,  dor  gritA,  Benditamk. 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  haa  fieqnently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  waa  dragged  to  Adiens  ibr  execution, 
Denarchos  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperehon.  (Plut.  Pkoe.  33.)  As  this  penon 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Phitaidi  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  Then  were  three  authon  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  ia  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Deaiank.  I),  via.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Oclos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
ontor,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Eueb.  Ckrxm.  Dccxx. ;  CyrilL  a.  JtUian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  aa  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (de  Nalur.  Hom. 
4),  taught,  with  Aristozenus,  that  the  human  soal 
was  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.    [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAS  (Afirdir).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wiu 
at  Athens  {y*Ktraiwoial),  called  "  the  Sixty,**  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  825. 
(Athen.  xiv.  pL  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilfiil  ontor. 
(&  LepL  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date^  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  fallowing  writen : — Plut.  Arat.  29 ;  SchoLot/ 
ApaU.  Bhod.  ii.  791,  ad  Eur.  Ortat.  859,  ad 
Sufk.  Blair.  281 ,  w<  Tkeoer.  xiv.  48,  oii  Pi»d.  (X. 
m  49,  Itlim.  ir.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  /firf. 
OriL  Cam.  Grate,  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  4/1,  b.;  see  Fabric.  BiU. 
Qraee.  vol.  il  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  i*  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  potnten  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  &] 

DEINO'CHARES.     [DaiNociiATn.] 

OEINO'CRATES  (AnnMcpdnii).  1.  A  Syncif 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathodes,  who  on 
that  acconnt  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Sym- 
case  by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
BL  c  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  B.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocretes  commanding  the  Syracnaan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Cardiaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathodea.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  firom  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  o^r.  Agathodes,  however,  defeated 
him  m  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  fevonr  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Died. 
xix.  8,  104,  XX.  77,  79.  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  a  183,  to 
justiiy  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  hia  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Fhmininns,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  waa 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
andSeleucus.  Flamininua  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Nanpactns,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininua  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  PhUopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefe  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  aentence  by  suicide.    Ilia  qualificatioua  aa  a 
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(tatetman  were,  lecotding  to  Polybiiu,  of  the  moat 
■aperficiol  chsiscler.  In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
•tanee,  he  wai  ntterij  deficient.  (Polyb.  zxiT.  i, 
12 ;  LiT.  xxxix.  49 ;  Plut  PUlep.  18—21,  Ffam. 
20;  Fan*,  iv.  29.)  [E.  K] 

DEINO'CRATES  (Atamcpirns),  a  most  di«- 
tinguiihed  Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the'Oieat.  He  whi  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephenia,  which  waa  bnilt 
after  the  destruction  of  the  farmer  temple  by  Hers- 
•tratos.  [CHmsiPHROR.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
bnilding  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  sennl  of  thejirindpal  buildinn. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  dengn  for  catting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  fignr:  was  to  have  held  a  dty, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  hare  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
under  Arsinos  [pp.  S66,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  {rvpi,  Diod.  XTii.  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  ruing 
in  successire  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  t.  10,  s.  11,  Hi.  37,  s.  38, 
zxxiv.  U,  s.  42 ;  Vitruv.  i  1.  §  4,  ii  praet;  Stab, 
zir.  pp.  640,  641 ;  VaL  Max.  L  4,  ext  1 1  Amm. 
Maic  xxii.  16 ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Pint.  Ale*.  72,  d» 
Ale*.  Virt  ii  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  Intcvf.  9,  de  eom- 
terii.  HuL  12;  Tset*.  CluU  riii.  199,  xL  367.) 
There  is  immense  eonfosion  among  these  writers 
•bout  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  ^e  MSS.,  Tymo- 
duues  or  Timocrates ;  Strabo  has  XtipoKpdTiit ; 
Plutarch,  Xnurucpdnis ;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Enstathius  (ad  Horn.  IL  {.  229)  calls  him 
Diodes  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (AcwiAoxM),  s  comic  poet 
of  Syraeuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disdp^  of 
Epicharmns.  He  lived  about  b.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  phiys  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which ' 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid. ».  e. ;  Fabric. 
BM.  Oraec  u.  p.  436;  Orysar,  ds  Dohau.  Om. 
>•  P-  81.)  [P.  S.] 

DBINCMACHA  (Afira/ufxn),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidoe,  grand- 
daughter of  CIsisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Ale.  1  j  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c. ;  AeL  V.  H. 
ii.  I ;  see  also  Alcibudu,  pi  99,  a.,  and  the  paa- 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (t.tu,imxn\  a  phUoao- 
pher,  who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  plfMoie,  which  Cicoo  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thn*  farther 
axphined  by  Clement  of  Alexandria: — Pleasuie 
and  virtue  ore  both  of  them  mit  to  man ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  thefirtt,  while  virtue  only  beoma 
•0  after  experience.  (Ci&  de  Fat.  r.  8,  de  Cff.  iii. 
^  ^-  Q"^-  ▼•  30;  Clem.  Alej.  S»rm».  IL 
^1.)  The  Deinomachns,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  Pii/apaemht,  is  of  coune  a  different  person. 
Olid  possibly  a  fictitious  character.  [  E.  E.] 


DEINOSTRATU& 

DEINCyHENES  (AtiPo^irrp).  ].  Fatha  tt 
Oelon,  Hien,  and  Thrasybolna,  snccesively  tyiaota 
of  Syncose.  (Uenid.  vii.  145 ;  Piod.  /yt.  i, 
154,  iL  34.) 

2.  One  (k  the  gnards  of  Hiefmymna,  king  <f 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  Hicsonymus  had  manbed  into  Lnntmi, 
and  bad  arrived  apposite  the  hooae  wImxb  the 
murderer*  were  posted,  Deinomenea,  who  was  doos 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricatiif 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  tkos 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  sefamcd 
the  king  from  hit  guards.  The  assawin*  then 
rushed  on  Hiennymus  and  slew  him.  (bl  c.  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  thdr  wnpou  against  Dei- 
nomenes,  fant  he  escaped  with  a  few  woonds,  and 
was  socn  after  elected  by  the  Syiacasans  one  sf 
their  general*.     (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  23.)         [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MEMES  (AsiM^ints),  a  stataaty, 
whose  statnea  of  lo,  the  daaghter  of  Inachaa,  and 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paaaaaiaa. 
(Pans.  L  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  *.  19)  oca- 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  fionriahcd  ia  the 
95th  Olympiad,  a.  c.  400,  and  adds,  that  he  mad* 
statues  of  Protesilaiis  and  Pythodemos  the  wic*- 
tier.  (/&.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentiana  a  ttotne  by  him 
of  Besands,  queen  of  the  Pafonians  {Ont.  ai 
b'ffMis.  5S,p.  116,ed.Wortb.)  Hi*  name  apfcan 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  is  Ism. 
(Bcickh,  Corp.  Jiucr^  I  No.  470.)         [P.  &] 

DEINON  (Atfrsir),  one  of  the  chief  men  af 
Rhodea,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  betmea 
Peneus  and  the  Romans  (&c.  171),  vainly  c»- 
deavoured  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  aa 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  LocKtins  had  sent  la 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Deinon  pretended  waa  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenea,  kmg  of  Perg^an^ 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  rainoin  war.  But, 
though  he  feiled  on  this  occasioii,  he  still  kept  op 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  In  n  <^ 
167,  afier  the  defeat  of  Peraens,  the  Bhodians  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  pnpi- 
tiating  them.  Polybin*  calls  him  a  bald  ad 
oovetons  adventurer,  and  cenaores  him  lor  what  he 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  aiier  the  roia 
of  his  foitunea.  (Pdylk  xxviL  6, 1 1 ,  xxviii.  2,  xxix. 
5,  XXX.  6-8 ;  Uv.  xUv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [lu  £.] 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Acliw,  Aintr),  btker 
of  ClcitarchuB,  the  historian  of  Alexander'^  expedi- 
tion. He  wrote  •  hiatoiy  of  Persia,  to  which  C. 
Nepoa  (On*.  5)  refers  as  the  most  tmatweithy 
authority  on  the  subject  He  hod,  bowevcz,  a 
laiga  fiind  of  credulity,  if  we  may  tmst  Pliay. 
(tf.  if.  X.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  tlte  feUonig 
paasagea:— Plut  AU*.  36,  Arta*.  1,  «,  9,  10,13, 
19,  22,  Tiem.  27 ;  Athen.  u.  p.  67,  b.,  iv.  p. 
146,  c;,  zi.  p.  503,  t,  ziiU  pp.  556,  b,  560,  t, 
609,  >.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  b. ;  Cic  de  Ms.  i. 
23  i  AeL  H.  A.  zvii.  10,  V.  //.  vii.  i. :  Oitf. 
Laert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  whidi  two  pMsagrs  we  alas 
find  the  erroneous  reading  Alar.  [B.  £.] 

DEINO'STRATUS  (^urirrfarm\»  geaneMC 
He  is  stated  by  Produ*  to  have  been  tbe  brother 
of  Menaechmua,  and  a  contemporary  and  follswcr 
of  PUto,  (Oomtm.  m  Emd.  c  iv.)  The  two  bro- 
thers, according  to  Produs,  made  the  teiait  of  gt»- 
metry  more  perfect  (nAttrripaf)  than  bcfci*. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  coUed  the  fmadralrit  of  Deiaostia- 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Niaaacdc*  and 
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•Acn  ifWwudi  oaed.     Thu  coire  is  made  by 

the  intenecdon  of  a  icTolring  ndiiu  of  a  circle 

with  a  line  moring  perpendicnlar  to  the  fint  poai- 

tion  of  that  ladiua,  both  moring  nnifonnly,  and 

10  that  the  extmnity  of  the  moring  perpendicular 

dncendi  irom   the  cimimferenee  to   the  centre 

whik  the  rerolring  ladina  deicribet  a  right  angle. 

[A.DBM.] 

DE'IOCES  (Aiiuinis),  the  fomider  of  the  Me- 

iaa  empiie,  acooiding  to  Herodotaa,  who  (tatet 

that,  after  the  Auyriani  had  held  the  empiie  of 

U|iper  Asia  520  yean,  rarioas  nations  rerolted 

Inm  them,  and  &rst  of  all  the  Medea.     Soon  after 

this,  DeTocea,  the  son  of  PhiBortei,  a  wise  man 

among  the  Medet,  desiring  the  tynumy,  became 

an  aibitrator  for  his  own  rillage ;  and  the  &me  of 

his  jnstice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  qoar- 

ten,  till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 

king.    He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 

and  made  the  Medes  proride  him  with  a  body- 

gosrd  and  bnild  him  a  fortress.     He  then  built 

the  dty  of  Agfaatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  eentn  of 

which  be  resided,  hidden  bom  the  public  riew 

sod  transacting  all  business  thiongh  messengers, 

ia  mder,  says   Herodotus,   to  pierent  the  plots 

which  his  farmer  equals  might  hare  been  drawn 

into  by  jealousy.     The  few  who  were  admitted  to 

his  presence  were  required  to  obserre  the  strictest 

decorum.     His  administration  of  justice  was  rery 

sereie,  and  be  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informen 

thnnghout  the  whole  oountiy.     After  a  reign  of 

thiity-iire  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 

tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 

conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 

tog,  Phraortes.  (Herod,  i.  95 — 102.) 

There  are  eonsiderable  diffieolties  in  settling  the 
dironology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
girea  the  reigna  aa  follows : 

Deioees      ...    53  years,    (i.  103.) 
Pfaraorte*     ...  22     „        (•>«<•) 
Cyaxarea    ...    40     „        (>•  106.)* 
Astyage*      .    .    .  S5     „        (L  130.) 

Total.  150 
Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyraa  was  in  B.  c: 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  foil  in  B.  c. 
710-709,  which  is  conBrmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  "according  to  Herodotus, Cyaxaies 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
rearofthe  17th Olympiad.** (&C 71 1-710.)  Italso 
sgiees  with  what  may  be  infected  from  Scripture, 
sad  is  ezpiesaly  atated  by  Josephns  {Ant.  z.  2), 
that  the  Medes  rerolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king,  (a  c  7 1 1.)  Moreorer,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
sf  the  Mennnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
bare  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sacdis 
in  B.  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  &  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  infecied,  with  great  profaability, 
inm  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Heia- 
deidae,  who  preceded  the  Memmadae  in  Lydia, 
wen  Assyrian  goretnors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
Rason  for  beliering  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  np  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
sf  its  anny  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  difi'e> 
race  by  which  the  last  data  (b.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 
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*  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  years;  ami,  moreorer,  the 
data  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  soma 
bringing  it  as  low  aa  B.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  lemaina.  Herodotus  mentioDS 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seenu  from  his  language 
to  hare  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  rerolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  aoeeuion  of  Deioces ;  and  lu 
u  ittjppomd  to  giro  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  intenegnum,  a  suppoai- 
tion  extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  whica  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  rery  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing np  the  rerolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  B.  c. 
712  at  the  rery  utmost.  As  to  the  suppoied  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  ia,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i, 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  orer  Asia  abore 
the  rirer  Halys  128  years,  tifi  4  iaoy  ol  StMai 
inCj  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  dedaeted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  bom  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Cliuton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (548 -f- 1 28  =)  6  8f  a  c:, 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  cemain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7^— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Cteaias,  whioh  ia  prewrred  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  rerolt  of  Arbaces  [Abt 
BACBa],  he  gires  the  following  aeries  of  Median 
reigns  (il  32 — 34) : 

1.  Arfaooea        ....        28  years. 

2.  Mandaucea       .         .         .         .     50     „ 

3.  Sotarmus      ....         30     „ 

4.  Artycoa 60     „ 

6.  Arbiaoea       .        .        .        .        22    „ 

6.  Artaeua 40     „ 

7-  Artynea        ....         22     „ 

8.  Astibaraa  .         .         .         .     40     « 

9.  Aspadas,   whom  he  identifies 

with  Astyages   .        .         .       [35]*  »■ 

317 

This  would  place  the  rerolt  of  the  Medea  in  b,  c 
(559+317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  erents  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

Id  the  list  of  Enaebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxaies,  Asdahages  (Astyagea),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbeia,  whence  Clinton  cai>- 
jectuies  that  the  22  years  aasigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces, 
No  successfiil  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesiaa,  and  Enaebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
orer  several  ages,  and  Euwbins  adopts  the  same 


*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus, 
is  supplied  from  Herodotua. 
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>dea  in  hia  taUei,  when  he  nekoni  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arfaaees  and  DeToeei. 
(Compare  SAiiDANArAi.us,  and  Clinton,  P.  H.  v 
App.  c.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (Aifbxot),  of  Proconneaus,  it 
mentioned  by  Dionyrint  of  Halicanuusn*  {Jnd.  it 
Tkuofd.  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Oiedc  faiito- 
riana,  who  lived  prerioaa  to  the  time  of  Heiodotnt. 
He  ia  probably  the  same  penon  as  the  Deiochna 
whom  Stephanua  of  Byaantinm  (i.  r.  A^ifmcot) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyxicna,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyaicua  (T«f>l  Kv{tiiov),  which  ia  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUoniua  Rhodiut, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  L  1S9),  and  in  all  the  other  poaaagea  refer* 
to  him  nnder  the  name  of  Ai)(Aoxo>,  or  Ailoxw. 
(SchoL  ad  Apottoa.  i.  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037.  1062,  106S,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)    [L.  &] 

DEION  (Aqtvr).  1.  A  aon  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacns,  and  Cephalas. 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sohnoneua,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyn 
into  hia  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theus.  Hia  name  occura  alao  in  the  form  Delonena. 
(Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Henicles  and  Megaia,  and  brother 
of  Deicoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  $  B.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AiglaJm),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
l)eo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Catlimach,  Fragm,  48.)  It  occurs  alio  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  Met 
u.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Ai)brerf>).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Izion.  When  he  violentljr  extorted 
from  his  eon-in-Uw  the  bridal  gifts,  Izion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  be  perished. 
(Pind.  Pglk.  U.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Enrytns  of  Oechalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Pengune,'  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Pint.  Tha.  8.)  [L.  8.] 

DEl'OPE  (Ai)!i!n)),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemos 
and  mother  of  Enmolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  2;  SchoL  adSopk. 
Otd.CoL\\Wi  Aristot.Jirmii.l43,291.)[L.S.], 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fiiir  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  anite  of  Hera,  and  whom  ahe  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aen,  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DGIOPI'TES  (Aiflmrlnif),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  alain  by  Odyaaens.  (Horn.  lU  zi  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Ai|T<(to(»»).  1.  Tetrareh  of 
Oalatia.  He  ia  anid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  B.  c.  54,  when  Ciaaant,  paaaing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  muat  thert- fore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  a  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  lather's  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  nge. 
(Pint.  Cnu$.  17,  Cat.  Mm.  12, 1 5  j  Paeudo-Appian, 
Parti,  p.  1 36 ;  conip.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarua 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wan  in 
Aaia,  and  in  B.  c  74  defeated  in  Pbr}-gia  the  ge- 
nenla  of  Mithridatea.  For  hia  aervicea  he  waa 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  n.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridatea, had  Oadelonitis  and  Armenia  Minor 


DEIOTARCa. 
added  to  his  dominions.  Appian,  a|i|iaRBtiy  by 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  telaiih 
of  Oalatia.  He  anoeeeded,  indeed,  donbdeas  by 
Soman  &vonr,  in  encroaching  on  the  tights  of  the 
other  tettaichs  of  that  district,  and  obtamingDeaily 
the  whole  of  it  fiir  himaelt  (Stab.  zii.  pp.  547, 
567 ;  Caaasb.  ad  loc;  Pint,  i'oaip.  38;  Appiaa, 
BtlL  Milkr.  114;  Cic  pro  DeioL  13,  PHL  a.  12, 
de  Har.  Bap.  IS ;  Hirt.  BeU.  Alt.  67.)  Ia a.c 
51,  when  CiceiD  waa  encamped  at  Cybisija  so  the 
borders  of  Cappododa,  for  the  pntectioa  of  Cipfa- 
docia  and  Ciluaa  against  the  Parthians,  Deistam 
ofiered  to  join  him  with  all  hia  fbrcea,  and  was  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  seat  to  ia- 
form  him  that  evoits  bad  teodeied  his  sisistsnrr 
unnecessary.  (Cic:  PltU.  xi.  13,  orf  Fam.  viii.  IS, 
XV.  1,  2,  4.)  In  the  dvil  war,  Deiotaraa  attached 
himaelf  to  the  cansa  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  efieeted  hia  eacqie  in  a  sl^  tSiB  the 
battle  of  Phanalia  in  b.  c.  4&  (Pint.  Pomp.  73; 
Appian,  BM.  Oril  ii  71 ;  Caes.  BdL  Ok  m.  4; 
Cic.  d*  Die.  ii.  37,  pro  Dtiot.  3,  4 ;  Loon,  /tm 
T.  55,  viii  209.)  In  b.  c.  47  he  s^iplied  to  Dioii- 
tins  Calvinua,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  far  lii 
against  Photnacea,  who  had  taken  yusseisiiia  d 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
fdlowed  defisated  the  Boman  and  CMatiaa  {gms 
near  Nkx^dis.  (Hirt  BtlL  Altm.  34—41, 65-77; 
Appian,  BtB.  Ok>.  ii.  91 ;  Pint.  CShs.  50;  Din 
Caaa.x]il  45 — (8;  Soeton.  JkJL  35 ;  OcodPam. 
XV.  15,  pro  ZteioL  5.)  When  Caeaar,  in  the  ams 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiolann  iceeind 
him  withnibmiaaion,andendeanmiedtoaxaisethi 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pampej.  Aeeocding  te  Ha- 
tins  (BeU.  AUx.  67,  78),  Oaegar  left  him  his  tiilt 
of  king,  but  gave  hia  tetmidiy  to  Mithtidales  af 
Peigamna.  Cicero  teUa  aa  {d»  Dia.  i.  15,  amf. 
PUl.  ii.  37),  that  he  waa  deprived  both  of  his 
tetiarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  Rgal 
title  (jwo/Mo(.  13),  and  fined.  Dion  Caaaiaa  aja 
(xli.  63),  that  Caeaar  did  indeed  beataw  on  Aris- 
bamiies,  king  of  Cappododa,  a  portioa  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotanis,  bnt  that  be  gave  the  Istts 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Phamacea,  and 
ao  in  filet  enlaiged  hia  territory ;  bat  this  aeoM 
inconaiatent  with  the  whole  tenon  *f  what  ■* 
find  in  Cicoo. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  aome  year,  the  caan  d 
Deiotarua  waa  unsnccetafnlly  pleaded  by  Bntst 
before  Caeaar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic  Br^ 
5,  ad  AU.  ziv.  I.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  was  defeoM 
by  Cicero  before  Caeaar,  in  the  hcnae  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  {pro  Rtgt  /MMora)  alii 
extant.  From  thia  it  appear*  that  hia  giaiidmi, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Cscarl 
life  when  he  received  him  in  QalatiB,  and  also  of  aa 
intention  of  aending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Carahia 
Baasua.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  ifsaktaf 
Castor  at  the  soa-m-iiw  of  Ddotama,  and  says  Ihtt 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  wilt, 
Deiotarus'a  own  daughter ;  and  Soidaa  teUt  aa  Ifcai 
he  did  ao  became  Caator  had  accoaed  him  ts  te- 
lar.  Voasiu*  conjectures  that  the  Ckatar  moMn- 
ed  by  Cicero  waa  eon  to  the  one  whcta  Sdabs  aad 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotaras  pot  the  litttr 
to  death  becaute  he  had  instigated  the  yaang'r 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Stiah.  xii  f,  568 ;  Sod- 
t.  r.  lU<m>p;  Caea.  ML  Cfe.  iiL  4;  Oe.  odHm. 
ix.  12 ;  Vost.  d»  Hit.  Onee.  p.  SOS,  ed.  Wester 
mann ;  comp.  tha  language  of  Geen,  fo  DM. 
10,  II.)     At  this  time  Bknniiis  and  Hieai, 
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oninuies  of  Deiotanu,  wen  at  Rome  to  look  after 
hit  intemts  (Cic.  pro  DaU,  14,  15) ;  and  they 
irae  (till  there  in  the  foUowing  year,  b.  c.  44, 
when  Hiena,  after  the  murder  of  Caeiar,  appean 
to  hara  obtained  from  Antony,  throogh  Fulna, 
the  mtitation  of  hit  maater't  dominioni  for  1 0,000 
mtertia  (88,54U  13<.  4<i.).  Deiotanu,  howerer, 
had  leiied  by  force  on  the  territory  in  qneetion  ai 
K»n  at  he  heard  of  Caeaart  death.  (Cic,  Phil,  ii. 
37,  ad  Att.  zir.  12,  19,  zTi.  3.)  In  b.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Bmtus  and  Cauiiu  at  the  re- 
qseet  of  the  former,  and  after  Caaaioi  had  vainly 
tsdeaTonred  to  attach  him  to  them.  ( Dion  Cai& 
zIriL  24.)  He  waa  sncceeded  by  Deiotanu  II. 
(Na  2),  hii  only  nirriTing  un,  all  the  reat  of  hie 
children  having  been  pat  to  death  by  him,  aecord- 
bg  to  PlntHRsh,  in  order  that  hi*  kingdom  in  the 
hudi  of  hii  niocesaor  might  not  be  ihom  of  its 
pawer.  (Pint,  de  State.  JUpugm.  32.)  Thia  ao- 
cmmt,  if  true,  mm*  na  to  nuke  a  laige  dedoction 
bam  the  pniaea  laTiahed  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appeaia  to  hare  had  a  fiill  ahare  of  anperatition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  anguiie*.  (Cic.  da.  Vm.  i.  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 


DEIPYLE. 


•6< 


2.  Son  and  (ueceaaor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  hia  bther^  death,  he  had  received 
mm  the  Roman  aenate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
•ome  giant  of  territory  was  >|nianutly  attached. 
With  thia  Deiotarua,  Cicero  telu  tu  that  hia  aon 
and  hia  nephew  remained,  while  himaelf  and  hia 
brother  Quintua  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  B.  a  51.  {Ck.  ad  Alt.  J.  17,  it,  PhiL 
xl  12.)  In  the  mir  between  Antony  and  Octaviua 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actimn,  &  c  31 . 
He  waa  aneceeded  in  hia  kingdom  by  Aktntas,. 
Na  6.  Cicero  apeake  of  him,  aa  well  aa  of  hia 
&ther,  in  very  high  terma.  (Plut.  Ant.  61,  63 ; 
emnp.  Dion  Caa*.  L  13,  IL  2 ;  Stnb.  zii.  p.  567 ; 
Cic.  PkiL  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Caator,  and  great  gnmd- 
•on  of  Deiotarua  I.  He  waa  the  laat  king  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  and  waa  aumamed  *i\6>€\^as.  (Strab.  ziL 
pi  S62  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  545, 646.)   [E.  E.] 

OEI'PHOBE  (Ai)I^<l«i)),  a  daughter  of  the  aeer 
Olancna.  (Virg..i4ai.  vi  36;  comp.  Sibylxa.) [US.] 

DErPHOBUS  {^rfiipaSaf).  1.  A  aon  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  waa  nezt  to  Hector  the  biaveat  among 
theTrojana.  When  Paria,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  hia  toothen,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
teat  for  hia  favourite  bull,  DeTphobna  drew  hia 
avorl  againat  him,  and  Paria  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zena  Herceiua.  (Hygin.  Fab.  91.)  DeTphobua  and 
hia  brothera,  Helenna  and  Aaina,  led  the  third 
hoat  of  the  Trojana  againat  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ana  (Hom.  II.  zii.  94),  and  when  Aaina  had  fallen, 
Dejphobna  advanced  againat  Idomeneua,  but,  in- 
ttead  of  killing  him,  he  alew  Hypaenor.  (ziii.  410.) 
When  hereupuu  Idomeneua  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneaa  to  hia  aaaiatancb  (xiil  462.)     He 


alao  alew  Aacalaphua,  and  while  ha  wo*  tearing 
the  helmet  from  hia  enemy's  head,  he  waa  wounded 
by  Merionea,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  hia 
brother.  Polite*,  (ziii.  517,  &c)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  hia  fight  with  Achille*, 
ahe  aaaumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobua.  (zziL 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horae 
io  which  the  Achaeana  were  concealed.  (Od. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditiona  deacribe  him  aa  the 
conqueror  of  Achillea,  and  aa  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paria,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  aaid,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  reatored  to  the  Oreek*.  (Hygin.  ^a5.  110; 
Dictya.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22;  Serv.  ad  An.  ii.  166; 
Tzetc.  ad  Lgcopi.  168 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  zxir. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Tnad.  960.)  It  waa  for  thia  reaaon 
that,  on  the  &11  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeana  waa  let  looae  againat  him,  and  Odyaieu* 
and  MeneUna  rushed  to  hia  house,  which  waa 
among  the  firat  that  were  consumed  by  the  flamea. 
(Horn.  Od.  vui.  517;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  310.)  He 
himaelf  waa  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
againat  Pahimedea  (Darea  Phryg.  26);  or  he  waa 
alain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelana.  (Diet. 
Crek  v.  12;  Quint.  Smym.  ziii.  354,  Sic;  Euatath. 
ad  Hom,  p.  894.)  In  thia  fearful  condition  he  waa 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneaa,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Vii^. 
Aem.  vi.  493,  &c)  Hia  body,  which  remained 
nnbuiied,  waa  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  againat  hypochondriaaia.  Panaonia* 
(v.  22.  §  2)  aaw  a  atatue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lyeiua,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
hod  dedicated  diere. 

2.  A  aon  of  Hippolytua  at  Amyckie,  who  pnri- 
fied  Hendes  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIPHONTES  [Ai,X<pimis),  a  aon  of  Auti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hymetho,  th*  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
bther  of  Antimenea,  Xanthippus,  Argeiua,  and 
Oraobia.  When  Temenua,  in  ^e  division  of  Pelo- 
ponneaua,  had  obtained  Argoa  as  hia  share,  he  be- 
stowed 1^  hia  affections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  ne^ected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenua,  the  army  declared  Deiphontea 
and  Hymetho  his  rightful  successors.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pansanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
son*  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  Deiphontes ;  but  after  Temenns's 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  sncceeded  him, 
but  Ceiaus.  Deiphontea,  on  the  other  hand,  i* 
aaid  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurua,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  waa  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  ezpelled  the  Ionian  king.  Pity- 
reus.  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  Hia  brotheis-in-law, 
however,  who  gradged  him  the  poaaesaion  of  their 
aister  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidauras,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  thia 
attempt  biled,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei- 
phontea pnraned  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynea,  he  wreatled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  aiater  in  his  anna.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  bock  to 
Epidauras,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'PYLE  (AqlMAi)),  a  daughter  of  Adnstus 
and  Amphithea.    She  was  the  wife  of  Tyden*,  by 
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DELMATIUS: 


nrhom  she  bccaine  the  mother  of  Diomedes.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  8.  g  S,  9.  §  13.)  Senrius  (<K<  ^ai.i.  101) 
and  Hyginna  (Fab.  69)  call  her  Deiphile.    [U  S.] 

DEI'PYLUS  {Arfwv\os),  three  mythical  beinfjx 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  i>  relattnl. 
(Horn.  //.  T.  326 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  15,  109.)    [L.S.J 

DE'LIUS  and  DE'LIA  (Ait^ior  and  Ai)Xla  or 
AqXidi),  •umainea  of  Apollo  and  Artemia  respeo- 
tiTcly,  which  are  derived  from  the  ialand  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  thaw  two  divinitiea.  (Virg.  Aen. 
Ti  12,  Eolojf.  Tii.  29;  VaL  Fhioe.  L  446;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewiie  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  dinnitie*  that  were 
worshipped  in  Deloa,  Tiz.  Demeter,  Aphmdite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Aristoph.  7%arai,  333 ;  Calltm. 
//yna.  la  Dian.  169,  //yuan,  m  DtL  323;  Horn. 
Ilynm.  in  Apoll.  Del.  157.)  [h.  &] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Koman  eqnea,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Ctusios  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsns  in  Cilida. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony, 
In  c  c.  36,  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  hart 
sdriaed  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyicanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beantiful  children  to  Antony  in  oider  to  win  the 
{avonr  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian^  In  b.  r.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellios  was  tent  before  hira  to  Arta- 
Taades,  to  lull  him  into  aecority  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actinm  brolce  out, 
B.  c.  3 1,  Dellins  and  Amyntos  wera  sent  by  Antony 
from  Oalatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  &tal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  hi*  kind,  who  had  suo- 
cesaively  belonged  to  all  the  partita  of  tlie  time ; 
bnt  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  hut  deaei^ 
tion  by  his  fear  of  Cleopotra,  whom  he  had 
ofiended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainoienti.  After  this  we  bear  no 
mora  of  him.  Dellios  appeori  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthiana,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Stnb.  zi  p.  523,  vrith  Casanbon^ 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  wa 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Oreek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutareh's  account  of  that  war  {AnL  37 — £2)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plat.  Ant. 
£9.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  {Sma.  p.  7)  then 
existed  some  lettera  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  • 
laadvious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  towhom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Caaa.  xlix. 
39,  L  1 S,  23  ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jmi. 
XV.  2.  S  6 ;  Plut.  Atd.  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senee. 
ie  CUmad.  i.  10.)  [U  S.] 

DELHATIOUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilins 
Metellus,  consul  in  &  c.  119.     [Mbtillds.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALM ATIU&  1 .  Son  of 
Constantiua  Chlorua  and  his  aecond  wife,  Flavia 
Maxiniana  Theodora.      From    hia   half-brother. 


DELPHUS. 

ConsianUne  the  Great,  he  reeetrad  the  title  rf 
eenaor,  which  hod  lain  dormant  wnce  the  atteo^ 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valeriaa, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  amoag  the 
dignities  of  Home.  Delmatios  wa*  entrusted  with 
the  toak  of  investigating  the  charae  brought  by  the 
Arians  against  Athanasins  of  naving  murdeRd 
Arseniua,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanaridi,  p. 
394],  and  appean  to  have  died  before  the  y<ar 
k.  -a.  335.  (TUlemont,  iiidein  da  Bmpmmt, 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)     He  was  the  £tther  of 

2.  Flaviur  Julios  DsLMATiDa,  who  was  eda- 
cated  at  Norbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetoirisa 
Exsuperins ;  distinguished  himsdf  by  sappraasg 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerua  in  Cyprus ;  was  appnoM- 
ed  consul  A.  D.  333 ;  two  y«ra  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  ancle,  whom  he  is  ssid  ts 
have  resembled  strongly  in  dispositjon  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Mandoais, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  pat 
to  death  by  the  aoldien  in  a.  d.  337,  shaiiag  the 
fate  of  the  brothen,  nephews,  and  chief  i 
of  Constantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  fieqaeady 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  DelBsatins  the 
fiither  from  Delmatias  the  son.  Many  histanias 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  coiunl  Ak.%. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Ckiocerm,  the  dale  «f 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  eoias  a( 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  bosa,  are  ts 
to  be  found  in  all  large  odiectaana,  and  on  these 
hia  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  tlisnir  sad 
Prinmf  JwcentnUt,  the  oitbogra^y  being  ftr  the 
most  part  DsimatinM,  altho^  Dtlmiim  aba 
occasionally  appears.  (Anson.  Pn^.  17  ;  Yicliir, 
BfiL  41,  d»  Can.  41,  BmrpL  Valm.  }  35; 
Theophan.  Ommogmpk.  p.  382 ;  Taknont,  Hm 
tain  da  Entperam,  vol  iv.  pp.  351,  259,  3S1, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  disiaisss  at 
length  the  datea  connected  with  th«  hiataiy  ef 
Delmatiua  and  Hannibal ianns,  [W.  R.] 

DELPUI'NIA  (A<\^r(a),  a  Bimame  of  Arte- 
mia at  Athena.  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  maacaliae 
foim  Ddphinius  ia  need  aa  a  surname  of  ApoOa, 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  daying  the  dtagaa 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usaally  called  Pytba) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  fian  his  hav- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  ths  way  to  Dripbi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  his- 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (Taeti.  ad  lyeapk.  SOK.) 
Under  tfaia  name  Apollo  had  temple*  at  Athea*. 
Cnoam*  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Maaailia.  (Pass.  i. 
19.§li  Pint.  Tia.  14;  Strab.  ir.  p.  179;  Mil- 
ler, AtguKL  p.  154.^  [L..  8.) 

DELPHUS  (AiA^).  I.  A  son  of  Poseidsa 
and  Mefamtho,  a  daughter  of  Deaealion,  Crea  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  waa  believed  to  bive  derind 
iU  name.  (Tcetz.  ad  lamflL.  208 ;  coop.  Ov. 
Mel.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apdlo  by  Cdaeno,  the  daughter  af 
Hyamna,  and,  according  to  other^  by  Thyia,  the 
daughter  of  Ca»talin»,  or  by  Mdaeiia,  the  daagkw 
of  Cephieaua.     Tiaditioa  pointed  lo  him  alaa  M 
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SEMADES. 

the  pmon  {nm  whom  Delphi  reeeired  ita  name, 
lie  ii  fbrther  nid  to  lure  had  B  un,  Pjrthis,  who 
mled  orer  the  countrf  about  moant  Parmuins, 
and  frao  whom  the  oracle  receiTed  the  name  of 
Pytha  (Pane.  x.  6.  §8  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES*(A>Hi<i84t),  aa  Athenian  atatev 
man  and  ontor,  a  eontemponury  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Oreal,  and  Aotipater.  He  ii  aaid  to  have 
been  a  pcnon  of  Tei;  low  origin,  and  to  hare  at 
one  time  eren  wrred  a*  a  rower.  (Quiutil.  iL  17. 
f  12;  Stxt.Emfit.  adv.  Malk.  u.  16;  Saida>,<.v. 
AtHi^itis.)  But  by  hii  eztraordinarr  talent*,  hi* 
demagogic  artiiieea,  and  tienchery,  lie  ma  to  a 
very  prominent  porition  at  Athen* ;  he  n*ed  hi* 
influmep,  howerer,  in  euch  a  manner,  that  Platarch 
(Pioe.  1)  jnstly  term*  him  the  tnmirftar,  that  ii, 
the  ahipwreck  or  min  of  hi*  ooantry.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demoithene*,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  a*  eaiiy  a*  the  time  of  the  war  again*t 
Olynthna,  &  c  349  (Suidas,  /.c],  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
pmach  of  Antipater  and  Cratema,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  (Plut.  Dematlk.  28  ;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  6.4,  ed. 
Bekker.)  In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
daring  the  rerelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  leriewed  the  prisoners.  Denudes  frankly 
bat  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  ao  well  pleaaed  with  the  Battery  implied  in 
the  cenauie,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
hia  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Diod.  stI  87;  GeU.  xi.  10 ;  Sezt. 
Empir.a<<e.  Afuiti.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  be 
was  treated  by  the  kiagon  that  ooca*ion,and  the  rich 
pieaenta  he  leeeiTed  from  him — ^it  i*  said  that  he 
onee  leoeiTed  the  huge  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  irboae  interests  he  literally  sold  himsell  He 
pursaed  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
aon  and  soocessor  of  Philip;  and  his  flattery- to- 
wanU  the  young  king  went  so  fiur,  that  the  Athe- 
niana,  unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.  (AeUaa,  V.  H.  r.  12;  Athen.  vi.  p.  231.) 
But  when  Haipalns  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  aemple  to  accept  his  bribe*  also.  (Deinarch.  e. 
Dnmoitk.  §  89,  e.  Aivtag.  %  1 5.)  When  Alexander 
•abaeqnently  demanded  the  mrrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demade*  wa*  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talent*  to  u*e  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriot*.  He  accordingly 
fiamed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cnaed  the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.  The  decree  was 
pnsard.  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
aa  amhassnilnr  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  oia- 
toim.  (Diod.  xvii.  \5 ;  Plut.  Dema<tk.  23.)  In 
B.  c^  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athena,  which  Biickh 
(yaU:  Earn,  of  Atliat.  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit.)  has 
abewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  tlie 
people  demanded  of  him  a  *nm  of  money  to  sap- 

*  The  name  i*  a  contraction  of  At)M«Ui)>.  (Ety- 
moL  M.  PL  210   13,  265.  13,  ed.  Sylbuig;   Pns- 
■    ,ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Denudes  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  {P\at.Praa^, 
Hd  PuU.  Get.  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  firom 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
wa*  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  wa*  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  B.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  hi*  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Denude*,  with  Pbocion  and  some 
others,  as  nmbosaadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refuaed,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Denudes,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus.  viL  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.C  318,  when  Antipater  wa*  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demade* 
aa  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  wa* 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  sonic  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Denudes,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  hitter 
at  fint  kept  his  discovery  aecret ;  but  when  De- 
madea  pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demade*  and 
hi*  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  iiither 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  execntionera,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48 ;  Arrian, 
ap.  PhoL  BM.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch {Pioe.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
nudes to  Casaander. 

Demades  wns  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancienta 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  Pioc. 
1,  20,  30,  Prmc  Rd  PM.  Gar.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aeluui,  V.  U.  xiii  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affiiirs  of  Athena  to  his 
natural  skill  and  hia  brilliant  oratorical  powen, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  wa*  a  perfect 
match  for  Drmosthenes  himself  and  Qnintilinn 
does  not  heutate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  OraL  26,  UnU.  9  ;  PluL  Demotlh. 
8,  10,  11,  ApopUi.  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  iL  17.  §  12, 
:(ii.  10.  g  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  oration* 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tzctzes(CiiiZ, 
vi.  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  pos*e*sed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Denudes.  There  i*  extant  a  large  fingment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Denudes  (vspl  iat- 
ScKOfrlar),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  B.  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  leaa  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  eonection*  of  the  Attic  omton,  t>nt  iti 
gnioineneM  i*  ttiU  donbtfiiL  Snida*  Bttiibate*  to 
Demadn  tlio  a  hittoiy  of  Ddo*  and  of  tba  UHli 
of  Leto'i  chfldren,  bat  thia  work  can  acareely  bsra 
been  the  production  of  onr  Demadei,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  penon  of  thia  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  Mcrifaed.  (Rohnken,  Hiit.  OriL  OnA  Or.  p. 
7lt  'te. ;  J.  O.  Haaptmaim,  Diifmliilio  qua  Dt- 
maJ.  et  iBi  IrAmtmm.  fngm.  onriL  ecmtiimbir, 
Oen,  1768,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Reiake^  Owafcw, 
iT.  pi.243,&c.;  H.  Lhardy,  Diaaiaiio  de  DtmmU 
Onion  AOemiaui,  Berlin,  1834,  8to.  ;  Weater- 
mann,  Oaak.  d.  grieek.  Bertdttatnt.  §64,  notea  1 1 
—16.)  [L.  a] 

DEMAE^ETUS  (Aq/ubwref),  a  fumame  of 
Aaclepiaa,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
hii  on  the  Alpheina.   (Paua.  tL  21.  §  4.)    [L  S.] 

DEMA'OORAS  (Atiiury^pot),  of  Samoa,  is 
mentioned  hj  Dionjaiua  of  Halieaniaaaaa  {A.  A 
i.  7*2),  together  with  Agathyllna,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Ophalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foandation  of  Rome.  Bnt  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllas  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammariana.  (Bek- 
ker,  Amecd.  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Attecd.  L  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  ix.  558 ;  Eudoc  p.  S5 ;  ApostoL 
Prm.  ii.  61  ;  Schol.  ad  Ewrip.  Pioa.  7.)   [L.  3.] 

DEMARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse was  mairied  to  Andmnodomi,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymoa.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
hitter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sorereign  power;  bnt  his  heart  &iled  him,  and 
he  surrendered  ^e  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
pot  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Hannonia. 
(LiT.  xxiT.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARATUS(AnfM^xmif),  15th  Enrypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  spnks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honoar  of  expelling  Hippias  (a  c.  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  i  7),  and  Plutarch  {da  VirtML  Mid.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Aigoa. 
Under  Teleailla,  he  sayi  "  the  Argire  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (iw§KfoiawiTo)  and  thrust  out 
Demaiatus"  (iiitKrar),  as  if  the  hitter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  "  He  hod  gained," 
says  Herodotus  (ri.  70),  "  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  por- 
tieular  won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
on  Olympian  rictory  in  the  fonr-horae  chariot- race." 

His  career,  howerer,  was  cut  short  by  dia- 
lensions  with  his  eoUeagne.  In  the  inrasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wrak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  ElensiB,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians  and  refnsed  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  moTe  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  ▼.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fuiy  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violent  and  obstinate.  In  B.  c.  4  9 1 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  agunst  at  home,  by  his  advei^ 
sary,  who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  bim 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
nty  of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Prodes, 
whom  Demniatus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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^|J  nbbmg  him  of  his  afSaneed  bcMe.  Pefoha, 
diinghter  of  Cheihm.     (Henidot.  vi.  61,  CS.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratos  had  been  as  bDow*  i— 
King  Aiiston  had  twice  nanied  withoot  iasob 
While  his  second  wiia  waa  atill  aUve,  either  ia 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  ont  of  mere  r»«fi«i,  he 
sought  and  by  a  cnriooa  arlifioe  obtsned  as  his 
third  the  wi&  of  hia  bieiid  Agitiia,  s  wobob  of 
remaricaUe  beauty.  He  cotieed  the  boabaBd  iots 
an  agreement,  that  each  shoald  pre  the  other 
wialint  he  uked ;  and  when  Agetns  bad  ekooi 
his  gift,  AiiolaBdamaiidBd  in  retain  that  he  aboBU 
give  him  his  wifc.  A  aon  waa  bora.  Atistoi 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  epkon  when  the 
tidings  were  bronght,  and  oonntiiig  the  iigilhi  oa 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  piesenee,  "  It  cansnt  he 
mine."  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  fiirther: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allnsiaa  to  tjw 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spoitsos 
for  an  heir  to  his  hooae,  the  same  of  Denaiatai. 
(Ibid.  TL  61—64.) 

The  father's  expreaaion  waa  now  Ui  might  ap 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  am  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  eaa- 
sequent  proaecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephan, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Aiiston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  woid&  The  case  waa  leliaieJ  ta 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  waa  by  it,  thioogh  the 
eonupt  interference  of  deomenea,  decided  far  the 
aocnaer,  who  was  in  consequence  laiaed  to  the 
throne.     (Ibid.  vi.  64 — 66.) 

iMraaratus,  soma  time  after,  waa  littiEg  as 
magistrate  at  the  Oymnopaedian  gameo.  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  oak  the  insoliing 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magfatiste  after  bong 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply;  covered  np  his  bee, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  takiiy 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  coajiind 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  reptied  byaa 
aocomit  which  assnredly  leaves  the  modern  reads 
as  doubtful  as  before,  bnt  gave  him  periapa  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  btber  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astiabocaa  ;  and,  ia 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  np  his  mind  te 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  origiita]  cank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  joniney  to  DelpU, 
and  here  peihaps  would  have  intrigned  for  sup- 
port, had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  aesit  ibr 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zaeynthna,  aod  on  half 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Aoia  to  kiog 
Dareiua.     (lUd.  vi.  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  frvomably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  ta 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxea  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  bntheia  born  before  their 
fiitber's  accession  :  and  on  the  rcaolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  ts 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Clod- 
MXNES],  to  his  countrymen  at  Spoito,  cofiveyii^ 
the  intelligence.     (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demniatus  performs  in  the  stesr 
of  Herodotns  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  pait  of 
the  unheeded  ooonseUor,  who,  actomponying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  conntless  myriads,  and  ventured  ta 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  coDfidcnoe  of 
their  leader.  Thna  at  Doriscus,  aAer  the  niua- 
bering  of  the  aimy ;  thui  at  Thermopylae,  when 
he  exphiined  that  it  waa  for  battle  the  Spoitaos 
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wen  trimniiig  their  hair ;  that,  aftar  the  fiM  was 
won,  when  Xerz«a  owned  hit  viadom,  aiid  he  i* 
mi  to  haTe  giren  the  bnighted  couniel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  thai  finally  he,  sayi  the 
•1017,  waa  with  IMcanu  in  the  plain  of  Thrio, 
whoi  they  heard  the  mystic  Elenaininn  cry,  and 
ttw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dnat  paM,  as  escorting  the 
asuatant  deitie*,  to  the  Oiedan  fleet.  (Ibid.  ni. 
101—105,  209,  234.  235,  viiL  65.) 

Learing  the  imai^ation  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  mnch  of  this,  we  may 
efely  belieTe  that  Demaratus,  like  Hippiat  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  Ten- 
gesnee  and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  aaeribed  to  him.  PauM- 
niia  (iiL  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  fiunily  eontinned 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  (Hell,  iiu  I.  §  6} 
mentians  Euryathenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Peigamos,  Teuthrania,  and 
Haliaiiina,  the  district  giren  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  bis  serrice  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8. 1 7.)  "  To  this  fiunily 
ala^"  aays  MiiUer  {Dor.  bk.  L  9.  §  8),  •*  belongs 
Pradea,  who  married  thedaughterof  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atameua,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaratna.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
<i«i.p.518,  ed.  CoL")  (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  (TVm.  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
kine's  anger  by  asking  leare  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  bronr  by 
Themiatodea,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  eontm- 
dietion  to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  it 
^208.)  [AH.  C] 

DEMARATUS  (Ai||M^M>ros),  a  merchant- noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baochiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  bad  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
loa,  abont  B.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarqvunii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
BKicantile  connexions.  According  to  Stiabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  ei  letuneta  and 
nioch  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  waa  made  ruler  of  'Auqninii.  He  ia  said 
alto  to  have  been  acoompaninl  by  the  painter 
Cieophantos  of  Corinth,  and  by  Encheir  and  Ea- 
gnusmus,  masters  of  the  plaatic  arta,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  hare  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Amns  and  Lucomo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinitts  Priacus,  (Ut.  L  34;  Dionys.  iiu  46; 
Pulyb.  Ti.  2 ;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  219,  riii.  p.  378 ;  Cic. 
Tate.  QmmL  v.  37;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  14 ;  Plin.  H. N. 
xxxT.  3,  12 ;  Niebnhr,  Rom.  HiiL  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
Ac.)  For  the  Greek  features  permding  the  story 
of  the  Tarqnina,  see  Macaulay'a  Lai/t  of  Andent 
Some,  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMAKA'TUS  (Afgofint),  a  Corinthian, 
omnected  by  hospitaliqr  with  the  6nnily  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  waa  through  the  mediation  of 
Dnnaiataa  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Ulyria,  where  he  bad  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
•equence  of  the  qnatrel  between  himself  and  hia 
fiuher  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Geopatra, 
".  c.  387.     (Plut.  Ala.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMAKA'TUS  (Ait^utparot).  1.  A  aon  of  Py- 
>l>ia«,  who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  tame  name.  Ha  and  his  brother,  Proclea^  were 
pupils  of  Theopfamstus.  (Diog.  Laert  t.  53 ;  Fa- 
nric.  BiU.  Graec,  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
*»  hsTe  been  named  after  Demaratus,  king  of 
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Sparta,  from  whom  hia  fether,  Procles,  waa  de- 
aoended. 

2,  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
ia  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Aget.  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  TfwyySaii^uFa, 
on  the  subjects  of  Oreek  trsgedy,  is  Rfetied 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stohaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  ApoUoniua  Rhodiua.  Plutarch 
alao  quotea  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Parall.  Mm, 
16,  de  Fbtn.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pntnpt. 
c  3;  Stob.  Ploril.  xxxix.  32,  33 ;  Schol.  ad  ApM. 
Rkod.  i.  45, 1289 ;  Fabric  BOl.  Graeo.  iL  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Vossiua,  ds  Hi$l.  Oraee.  p.  425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Omeca 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (AnAoL  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  PatnKlus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  w:is 
made  as  to  who  hod  **  capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochas  (Fn^/m. 
ill: 

Ei^  filr  fiStipniKot  'EvvuXfov  ToXs/uor^t,  K.  t.  \. 
The  stoiy  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaiatua,  which  occura  in  the  vcr- 
aion  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Phuiudes. 
(See  Jacobs,  «/ .^«<«o;.  2. 0.)  [&  E.] 

DEMARCHUS  (Aif/wp^or),  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
Symcnaan.  He  waa  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocratea  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85 ;  Xen.  UeU.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  hia  return  he 
appeara  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
ai&irs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  tne  aame  time  with  Daphnaena, 
shortly  after  Dionyaiua  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.     (Died.  xiiL  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEM  A'RETE  (Ati/uv^ti)),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  waa  wife  of  Oelo,  tyrant 
0^  Syracuae,  She  ia  said  by  Diodonia  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginiana  pence  on  moderate  terma  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himeia,  B.  c  480.  In  return  for 
thia  service  they  aent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talenta,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  ahe  caused  to  bia  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  luge  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Danui- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schid.  in  PM,  OLiul;  Heaych. «.  v.  Aij/uprriiii'  • 
Pollnz,  ix.  80;  Annali  dell'Ist  di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  voL  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polyzelns. 
(SchoL  «  Phd.  a.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.     [Dahus] 

DEME'TER  ( Aq/itinip),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Dcmeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yij  /iifn)f>,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  othera  consider  Deo,  which 
ia  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
ttUt  and  tairvtu,  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Sriii,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  bariey  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  IL  T.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  chaiacter 
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of  tlie  goddeu,  but  leave  it  euentially  the  aame. 
Denieter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronua  and  Rhen, 
and  aiiter  of  Ilettia,  Hem,  ATdes,  PoKidon,  aod 
Zeus.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
deronred  by  her  &ther,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
gircn  him.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  452,  &c;  ApoUod. 
i.  2.  §  I.)  By  her  brother  Zens,  Dcmeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Theog.  91-2;  Died.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Dcspoena  and  the  horse  Acion.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  6.  §  8  ;  Pans.  viii.  37.  §  6.)  The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythns  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  <mly  suggests  the  maun  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seata  of  her  worship.  Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  6awers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  hrour  Pluto's 
Kheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidonens  (Pluto),  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  Toice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  belieYed  to  bare 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  ditferent  in 
the  diflerent  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicilj-,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethosa.  (Hygin.  Ftii.  146,  274;  Ot.  MO.  t. 
385,  Fad.  ir.  422 ;  Diod.  r.  S;  Cic  m  Ytrr.  ir. 
48.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  thongh 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  A/ism.  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introdnced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Mogara  and  Corinth.  Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  tape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elensis 
(Orph.  /fjMM.  17.  IS),  at  Colonus  in  Attica(SchaL 
ad  Soph.  Otd.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),  at  Heimione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i,  5.  §  1 ;  Stiak  Tiii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Haiod.  Thtog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.  (Pans.  Ti.  21.  §  I.)  Others 
again  phue  the  erent  at  Phenens  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  A^orr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wondered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.  On  the 
tenth  she  met  Ht-cate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  bat  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  oft  Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravishcr,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zens,  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Elousis. 
[CsLBua.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
'Uiger,  and  produced  fiuuine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxioiu  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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OlympmL  (Corap.  Pans.  viiL  42.  §  2.)  Bat  ia 
vain.  At  length  Zens  sent  out  all  the  gods  <f 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entzcotjca  and  piv- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  retnni  to  Olyiainis, 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  itit  bad 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeiu  sfcordiiigly  srat 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone, 
.ii'donens  consented,  indeed,  to  Penephooe  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  todc  her  in  Ph^i'i 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  &tcL  At  Elcnis 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  benccfbnk  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persei^Kiiie. 
Zens  now  sent  Rhea  to  persaade  Denieter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (i.«. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  raoain  with 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ov.  MA.  v.  565,  FoiL  ir. 
614;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)  Rhea  aecoidingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharion  plain  near  Elrasis,  sad 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  aDowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolerana,  Diaries, 
Eumolpos,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  wsnhip 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  &atnres  of  the  nythos 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  eontained  in  the  Hoaeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variooaly  ssadified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jaaton  or  Janus, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychrens,  Eryaidithosi,  Pan- 
dareus,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Enripk 
Baaii.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  canh  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agricnltaic, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Hooier 
(/<.  xiiL  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notioa 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth's  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  genersl,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddess  sf 
marriage  (Serv.  »<  Atn,  iv.  58),  and  aas  war- 
skipped  especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  aba 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  ef 
their  now  situation.  (Plut.  d»  Of.  eomj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
^fo)  xf^noi,  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regioiu  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helias. 
As  agriculture  is  the  hosis  of  a  weU-rpgnlaled 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (Sm^ 
lu^ifm,  Colliffl.  llfmn.  n  Or.  1 38  ;  Orph.  A>sia. 
39.  4  ;  Virg.  Aea,  iv.  58 ;  Horn.  //.  v.  500;  Ov. 
Met  V.  341  ;  Pans.  viiL  15.  §  1.)  The  mythgsi4 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  thst 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  natnie  rrst 
or  are  oonoealed  during  the  winter  season;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephoiie,  also  called  Ceta. 
are  here  identified)  then  rulea  in  the  d«pth  «f  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  npwarda  to  tlie  all- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  tl 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  iomt  that  ic- 
turns  in  spring,  dwells  in  the  Teg:ian  of  light  duiiag 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  awn  and 
luiimals  with  her  fruits.  Later  pbiloaophiial  writers, 
aud  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  lefiemd  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  bvrist 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
souL  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  thlm, 
Aigolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  conutied  in  a  great 
meawre  in  oigic  myiteiin.  AmoDz  the  many 
fntiTal*  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleoainia  were  the  principal  onea. 
[Dia.  i/AnL  I.  ee.  CUota,  Haloa,  Tliamaphoria, 
Btmima,  Mtgoiartia  CUkuma^  The  aaerifieei 
•Sered  to  her  eoniiated  of  pigi,  tlie  •ymbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  ( Macroh. 
&t  i.  12,  iii.  11 ;  Diod.  t.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  36.  §  4, 
Tiii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  F<u(.  \t.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  If  ega^^  and  were  often  built  in  grores 
in  the  ne^bonrhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  f  4, 
4«.  {  5,  Tii.  26.  $  4,  Tiii.  54.  \  5,  ix.  25.  M ; 
Steah.  TOU  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
'TT"*"***L  which  an  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptiTe  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  thongh 
Kaicely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserred.  Her 
representations  appear  to  haTe  been  brought  to 
ideal  peiftction  by  Praxiteles.  (Pans.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
disncter,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
wen  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  ntting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dnwona,  but  always  in  full  attin.  Around  her 
head  ue  wore  a  garland  of  com-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  com- 
ean  or  a  popi^,  sometimes  also  a  toreh  and  the 
mystic  basket  (Pans.  iii.  19.  $  4,  viiL  31.  S  1,. 
42.  J  4 ;  I^in-  ^-  N-  »™T-  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
moat  frequently  on  gems  and  Tases. 

The  Romans  receired  the  wonhip  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Cat*  at  Rome  wa*  Towed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Poctomins  Albinua,  in  b.  a  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  &mine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed daring  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  oompi  L  33 ;  Tacit.  Atm.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
dncing  this  foreign  dinnity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  nsoal  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.Cen- 
oUi),  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  lites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
Bsnally  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  receired 
the  Roman  fianchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
ao  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citisen.  (Cic.  pro  BaUt.  24  ;  Festus, 
(.c  (rrnem  sacra.)  In  all  other  respects  Ores 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellns,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Cefea.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
It  the  bnrial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  bom  the  Oreeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Uttin 
language.  Serriui  informs  us  (ad  Aen.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
sf  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
nmilar  nature,  whose  wonhip  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  mnaiked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythua,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  Bat  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  aoon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
patmce  at  Bame.  The  property  of  traitors  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionya.  vi.  89,  viii.  79 ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrres  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  xxxiiL  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  diat  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  veiy 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Miilfer,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeler  mud 
AnepihMM,  eta  Q/elut  mMol.  Vnlermidt.,  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8to.;  Wekker,  ZaUdiri/i  fur  die 
altt  Kmut,  L  1,  p.  96,  Stc. ;  Niebuhr,  ffiit.  of 
Home,  i.  p.  621 ;  Hartung,  Die  ReUg.  der  Kinur, 
iL  p.  135,  &c.)  [L  S.] 

DEMETRIA'NUS(Ai)MitT(»a>^>).  of  Ravenna, 
the  fiither  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sepk. 
iL  33.  $  1 ;  Snidas  t.  e.  'Airsdiriof.)         [L.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS(Aw.fTpioi).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Atmb.  iii  11,  iv.  27,  T.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  snmamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  hmpot,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Atiab.  ir.  12) 
Plut.  Aleit.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  wa* 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Phuotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Amtb.  iii.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariamthes  V.,  king  of  Cappadoeia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  fiither  in  154 
B.  a  to  support  Attains  in  his  war  against  Pnisias, 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freedman 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  fitvour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Oedara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  $  4,  ife  BeU.  Jad.  i.  7-  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutareh  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut.  Pomp, 
40,  CcUo  Min.  13.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ai»iifrpi«t),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybins  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  te> 
ritories  of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  tliat  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man>  appearance  and 
mannersi  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughten 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notice*  wa 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hint.  Sa/tU 
Graecorum  Badriani^  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  pa> 
ticularly  mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  (Strab.  xi.  1 1 .  §  1 ),  thongh  the  limit  of  his  *•• 
quisitions  cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, call*  him  **  rex  Indorum"  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  wai;  on  and  besieging  Gncretidss, 
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king  of  Bactm.  Mioiinet  (Afip'.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  478) 
haa  (Uggnted  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  wm  of  Eathjrdemni,  the  oth«  a  king  of  northeni 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  aeem  neeetaaiy  to  have 
reconne  to  thii  hypotheaii.  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  it,  that  Encratidei  rerolted 
from  OemetriDi,  while  the  latter  wai  engaged  in 
hia  wars  in  India,  and  eataUiahed  hia  power  in 
Ractria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  sonth 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  hare  mled 
Gontemporaneonsly  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
(Comp.  Wilaon'S  Ariam,  pp.  228—231 ;  Lassen, 
Ofdk,  drr  BaOr.  Kani/e,  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Roehette, 
Joum,  da  Sanuu,  for  183fi,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Araehosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Chamx  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  clirontriogy  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Baetrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Rnoiette 
in  B.  c  190  (Journ.  da  Saaua,  Oct  1835,  p.  59i), 
by  Laaaen  in  185 {Oad-der Badr. Konige,  p. 282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  yea.n.  (Wilson's  .^rioao,  p.  231.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DEME'TRIUS  (tuti^rpat)  U  king  of  Mao- 
DONiA,  sumamed  Poliokcktu  (noAiopanm{>), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonns,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Conhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
aSeetionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  tare  example  of  unanimitr. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Cratenis, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  chancter,  but  conaideiabiy 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonns  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Pint.  Dtnutr. 
14.)  He  accompanied  his  fiither  in  his  campaigns 
against  Enmenrs,  and  commasded  the  select  body 
of  cnralry  called  ^raifwi  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(b.  c  317),  at  which  time  he  was  abont  twenty 
Tears  old.  (Died.  zix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  anny 
of  Antigonna  in  the  second  battle  of  Gabiene  (Id. 
zix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  hia  credit, 
that  afbsr  the  capture  of  Eumenea,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spore  his  life.  (Plut 
Bum.  IB.)  Two  years  aftertrards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonns  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latler  pnoeeded  to  cany  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  a.  c  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army;  and  Demetrias, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
geneisls  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Oaa,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
port  of  his  anny.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  sonrising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Pudemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Died.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Plut.  Danelr.'i,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  bther  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nabathaean  Aiabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 


DEMETRIUS, 
lately  occapied  by  Seiencua.  Tkb  he  ■ 
with  little  difficulty,  bat  did  not  oomplett  Us 
work,  and  withoot  waiting  to  lednee  see  ef  tke 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babykm  itself  ke  left  s  fan 
to  continoe  the  siege,  and  retained  to  join  Aa^s- 
nns,  who  almost  immediately  afierwaidi  eoadsW 
peace  with  the  confedentea,  a,  c  311.  (Died.  lii. 
96-98,  1 00  ;  Pint.  Damitr.  7.)  This  did  net  W 
long,  and  Ptolemy  qniekly  renewed  the  war,  vkick 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritjac  Sfcn- 
tions  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cypras,  is  vUct 
Demetrias,  who  eomnanded  the  fleet  of  AaligaBa^ 
obtained  many  sacoesac^  In  307  he  wai  dr 
spatched  by  his  father  with  a  poweiAd  (eel  mi 
anny  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Gncee  fraa  tki 
hands  of  Casaander  and  Ptolemy,  whs  hid  ill  As 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  tki 
freedom  of  the  Oredt  dtic*  had  been  txfnif 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  Snt  dinticd 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  mAved  srilk 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  lihcnloL  De- 
metrius the  Pbalerean,  who  had  in  &ct  gsvcncd 
the  city  for  Caasander  daring  the  bst  M 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  bit  at  Maajdii 
taken.  Megan  was  also  reduced,  and  its  Gka^ 
prochimed;  after  which  Demetrius  tosk  ap  ka 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  be  was  » 
ceivrd  with  the  moet  extravagant  flatteries :  divia 
hononra  being  paid  him  nnder  the  title  ef  'ihi 
Preserver"  (J Zwn^),  and  his  name  beiag  nded 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeler  aiHSg  Ai 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (PluL  AoMtr.  8— IS; 
Diod.  xz.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  tiw  alisAal 
he  married  Eni^'diee.  the  vridow  of  OpheDasafC;- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  Urth,  and  a  iaaalmt 
of  the  great  Miltiadea.  (PInL  Dtmttr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrias  waa  RoJled  by  kit 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  m  Cypna 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  iikmd  wiik  a 
powetfiil  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptoliay's  he- 
ther,  Menehuis,  who  held  poaaeasion  of  the  ishad, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Sahmis,  whi^  he  Usiigtd 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  PlalsBy  kiaioiC 
advanced  with  a  nnmnoaa  fleet  to  the  rrfief  rf  kis 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  iir  his  »■ 
pniach,  and  a  great  ae»-figfat  emaed,  in  wfcick, 
after  an  obstinate  cantest,  Dcnetrios  was  entiRiy 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  shi|»  of  war,  beadas 
tnnsports ;  and  his  naval  power,  whidi  had  Is- 
therto  been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  atloly 

annihiUted.    (&  c.  306.)     Menekas  i iwliiUlT 

afterwords  sumndered  his  aimy  and  the  wbtis  sf 
C}-prus  into  the  hands  of  Demetriak  It  was  Wts 
this  victory  that  Antigonna  for  the  fiat  tioM  m- 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  aha  * 
the  same  time  upon  hia  eon, — an  example  qoiiily 
fallowed  by  their  rival  momucbi.  (Died.  xz.  47— 
53;  Plut  J9nM<r.  15— 18;  Poiyaoi.  iv.  7.$7i 
Jnstin,  XT.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  pve  hinuelf  ip  la 
luxury  and  nveliy  in  Cypnia.  Among  ether  (n- 
Boners  that  had  fallen  into  his  bonds  in  the  Us 
victonr  was  the  noted  oonrtcaan,  laaais,  whs, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  btr  yootk,  ism 
obtained  the  greataat  inflnance  over  the  ysof 
king.  (Plut  Z>nM(r.  16, 19.37:  Athea.iT.plA 
xiiL  p,  577.)  Fran  these  enjeyBcats  ke  vaft 
however,  soon  ocmpdled  to  nnte  hiaueif,  in  ads 
to  take  part  vrith  Antigonns  in  his  ezpcdiua 
against  t^jft :  bat  the  fleet  whidi  he  eaa 
BuAered  severely  frein  atscaa,  and,  afttt  i 
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«ith  nun;  duaaten,  both  fiither  and  ton  were 
ompdied  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  73 — 76 ;  Plat. 
Daulr.  19.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c>  80S} 
Dmwtrins  determined  to  pnnuih  the  Rhodiant  for 
biTiiig  leAiwd  to  rapport  hia  fiither  and  himaelf 
•gaintt  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
dtj  both  hy  aea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
loved  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memoreUe  in 
aiKient  hiitorj,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
tittance  of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
I  eSbrta  made  by  Demetriua,  who  diaplayed  on  thia 
Dcadon  in  their  fall  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
wurce  and  ingenuity  in  deviaing  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  anmame  of  Po- 
liomtes.  The  giganUc  machines  with  which  he 
Mailed  the  walls,  the  hugest  of  which  was  called 
the  Hel^lia  or  city-taker,  were  objecta  of  admira- 
tion in  nicceeding  ages.  Bat  all  his  exertions 
were  unaTailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
I  abate  a  year,  he  waa  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  tnaty,  by  which  the  Rhodiana  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonna  and  Demetriua  in  all  caaea,  except 
acainit  Ptolemy,  B.  c  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81 — 88, 
91— 100  J  Plut.  Demeir.  21,22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  inteiren- 
tion  of  enroys  from  Athens ;  and  thither  Deme- 
trini  immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
!       niani,  who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cat- 
I       Mnder.    Landing  at  Aulis,  he  qniekly  made  him- 
Mlf  master  of  Chalcis,  and  compelled  Caaaander 
sot  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  era- 
cnate  all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.     He  now 
again  took  np  hia  winter-qnartera  at  Athena,  where 
be  waa  received  aa  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
pnt  flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  np  to  the 
■ost  onboonded  licentiousness.     With  the  spring 
•(  303  be  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
Ebeation  of  Qreeee.     Slcyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
>D  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Acbaia,  which 
*are  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Caasander, 
■occesiiTely  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  eren  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  Lencadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  GeMei.  d. 
Nadtfolg.  p.  511;  Thiriwall<a  Greece,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  aepante  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  bat,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
•f  all  Greece  (ifye/ulf  r^r  'EAAdSot),  the  aame 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.     At  Atgos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
lidenble  stay,  he  marnied  a  third  wife — Deida- 
oeia,  lister  of  Pyrrhas,  king  of  Epeims — though 
both  Phik  and  Enrydice  were  still  living.     The 
debaaeherie*  in  which  he  indulged  daring  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  be  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  sncb  as 
ts  eidte  general  indignation ;  bat  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  serrility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  saeb  aa  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.     A  carious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  ns  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Atbenaeua  (vi.  p.  263). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
Biysteries.  (Plat.  Demelr.  'ii—Vl;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102, 103 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  |9  3>  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
2iS,  XT.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c,  802)  he  was  opposed  to 
(^saander  in  Theaair,  bat,  thongh  greatly  snpe- 
nsr  in  feree,  efiieetad  Utile  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pheiae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time : 
Casaander  had  already  eonclnded  a  league  with 
Lysimachns,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucns 
advanced  fiom  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
hia  aupport,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Caaaander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defieated  by  those  of  Lysimachns  and  Seleucns  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  a  c  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut.  D»- 
metr.  28,  29.)  Demetriua,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
meaaure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens:  but  the  Athenians,  on  whoae 
devotion  he  had  confidently  rrckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
hia  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  Uie  lathmua, 
Hia  fortunea  were  atill  by  no  meana  hopeleu :  ha 
waa  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  atill  maa- 
ter  of  Cyprus  aa  well  aa  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealouaiea  of  hia  enemies  soon  changed  the  fiuo 
of  his  aflairs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachns,  Seleucns  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  PhihL  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrins  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchns,  brother  of  Caaaander ;  but  hia  reiiiaal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleueas, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  <^a 
breach.  (PluL  Dtmelr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  betvreen  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  ahnost  in&nediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucns,  but  the  eSiect  of 
theae  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  apace  of  near  four  years.  During  thia 
interval  Casnnder  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  bad  lost  all  hie  poa- 
aeasiona;  but  in  B.  c  297  he  determined  to  re- 
aaaert  hia  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
firat  unauccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
aene.  But  the  death  of  Caaaander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affiura.  Demetriua  made  himaelf  maater  of 
Aegina,  Sahunia,  and  other  pointa  around  Athena, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itseU^  after  a  long  Uockada 
which  hod  reduced  the  inhabitanta  to  the  laat 
extremities  of  famine,  (a.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  theae  eventa  compere  Clinton, 
F.  U.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droyaen,  Gtmik.  d.  Nadt- 
folger,  pp.  56^-569,  and  Thirlwall'a  G'rreee,  viiL 
p.  5,  not.)  I^tchares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebea, 
and  Demetrins  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion  of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  gorriaoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Pint.  Dtmelr.  33,  34;  Pans.  i.  25. 
$$  7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  aibirs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  bitter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyirhns,  who  had 
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boen  btely  temsUtad  in  hi*  kiugdom  of  Epeirn*. 
Pyirfans  was  the  ncamt  at  band,  and  had  ajready 
debated  Antipater  and  eatablithod  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Denietriai,  un- 
willing to  loM  eoeh  an  oppoitnnity  of  aggiandixe- 
ment,  airired  with  hie  anaj.  He  wa*  received 
with  apparent  friendliocM,  but  mutaal  jeaknuiei 
quickl;  aroae.  Demetrine  wa*  infoimed  that  the 
jronng  king  had  formed  design*  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  bv  causing  him  to  be  aiaassi- 
Bated  at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  aftet^ 
wards  acknowledged  a*  king  by  the  Ma«donian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sorereignty,  B.  c  294.  (Plut 
Dmulr.  35—37.  Pyri.  6, 7 ;  Justin.  xvL  I ;  Pans, 
i.  10.  §  1,  ix.  7.  §  3 ;  Kuteb.  Ann.  p.  15A.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  rerolntion 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  bad 
lost  all  his  fanner  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
Seleucn*,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
hi*  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  h«  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenieis  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peaee  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  jrielded  to  him  d\e  mnaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
aIMn  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotiaiu  had  token 
■p  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  riege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrins.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
vdnuitage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Oetae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
tho«wfa  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
lecaned  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pynbiis,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thesialy 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  &Tour  rf  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  tosk  Thebes  after  a  siege  protnurted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  ^lare  the  city,  and  pat  to  death  only 
thirteen  (stbers  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Phit.  Demetr.  39,  40 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
wa*  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  dincted  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  Wctory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchns  in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  n  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  ns  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Dewulr. 
41,  43,  Pfrrk.  7.  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathoclea,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanaaaa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcym.  (Pint.  Pjrrr*.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  E«.  1 1.) 
But  It  was  towards  the  East  that  the  view*  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed:  he  aimed  at 
Bothmg  less  than  recovering  the  whde  of  his 
fcther'a  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  e»n- 
tinue  IMS  preparation,  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
auembled    not  less   than   98,000 
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books  of  oars.  (Plot.  Dtmttr.  43.)  Bat  he&CT 
he  was  mdy  to  take  the  field,  bu  advenoiies, 
alarmed  at  his  preparatians,  determined  to  fcrestsB 
him.  In  the  spring  of  B.  a  287,  Ptolemy  seat  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Gmxe,  wh3e  Pyrrhos  (sot- 
withstanding  bis  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  adc 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simnltaneoiisly  ia- 
vaded  Macedonia.  But  Demetrius's  greatest  daogff 
was  irom  the  disaffection  of  bis  own  snljeets, 
whom  he  had  eomplelely  alienated  by  his  pmai 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavid  expenditan 
on  his  own  luxuries-  He  first  marcbed  ipinst 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discanteat 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  ts  {we 
Prrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bcnn. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pynbus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Mac^oniana,  whs  a* 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  bvon; 
and  Demetrius  wa*  obligied  to  fly  from  his  amp  ia 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  n»de  his  escape  ts 
Cassandreio.  (Plut  Demutr.  44,  f^frri.  1 1 ;  Jn- 
tin,  xvi.  2.)  His  aflkirs  now  appeared  to  be  hspe- 
less,  and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  bequoitly 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  hb  advetmtin,  anr 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.  Bat  Demetrius  hiai- 
self  was  &r  from  desponding  ;  he  was  stiU  msater 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Gmee, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  hb  yoke :  he 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonua  to  cammand  m 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletna.  Here  he  was 
received  by  Eurydice,  n-ife  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
daughter  Ptolemojs  had  been  promised  him  ia 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c  301,  and  their  ksag  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  soleninixed.  DeBetriiis 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  bat  the  advance 
of  Agathocles  with  a  poweiAil  army  coanpelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  provinas 
of  Seleocus.  But  iaa  troops  refused  to  foUaw  him. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  varisas 
negotiations  with  Seleocus,  and  having  saSered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  {ran  fiunine  aad 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  bb  treopi 
and  even  by  his  most  fiuthfnl  &ieods,  and  bod  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a,  pci*aaer  to 
Seleucus.  (a  c.  286.)  That  king  appears  to  hats 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with  hoaoor, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  aaax, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Chens- 
nesus.  Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  leyal 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  huntiif  ia 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  £n* 
been  harshly  treated.  Sdeucas  even  prafeased  aa 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  aad  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  propoad  of  Lytimacbos  ts  pal 
him  to  death ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Dcmdrias 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  be  gave  himseV 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleaanrea  of  the  tahh, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  CataL  Mil 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprisoa- 
ment  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  i^ie,Buc  283.  (PIbL 
Vemelr.  45 — £2  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9  ;  Died.  xxi.  Exc 
\'ales.  p. 562.)  His  remains  were  seiit  by  Sekocas 
with  all  dae  honours  to  his  son  Antigoona,  whs 
interred  them  at  Demetria*  in  Thcasaly,  a  dtr 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plot.  Dewutr.SS^ 
Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrina  was  sns 
of  the  most  remarkable  chaiaetcn  of  hb  ^e:  b 
lestles*  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  reooorce,  aad 
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daring  pramptitade  in  the  esecntion  of  hit  Khemei, 
Iw  has  peihaiM  nerer  been  aurpiiued;  bat  proe- 
peritj  alw*;t  prored  fiual  to  him,  and  he  eon- 
atantlf  loat  bj  hu  liunuy  and  Toluptuoumeu  the 
adnmtagn  that  he  had  gained  by  the  rigouT  and 
activity  which  adrenity  never  fiuled  to  odl  forth. 
Uia  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  Bucoession 
•f  rapid  and  striking  Ticiasitodes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  aome  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhiips  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
Bties  ;  and  he  shewed  in  •eveial  instances  a  degree 
(f  hmnanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vice  in  which,  lays 
Plutarch,  he  sorpaMed  all  hit  contemponiry  mo- 
urdia.  Betides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistrestet, 
he  waa  regulariy  married  to  four  wives,  Phihi, 
Borydice,  Deidanieia,  and  PtolenuTa,  by  whom  he 
left  four  tons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Anligonui 
Oonataa,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
•f  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  reniaik- 
able  for  hit  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fiilly  home  out  by  hit  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  hia  coins,  one  of  which  it  annexed.  On  this 
kia  head  is  represented  with  home,  in  imitation  of 
Dionytnt,  the  deity  whom  he  particulariy  sought 
to  emnlate.  (Pfait  Demttr.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 
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Of  bis  children  two  bore  the  tame  name : — 
I.  Demetrius,  sumamed  the  Handaome  (d 
■■A^t),  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemau,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatat.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Larista,  by  whom  he  had  a  ton 
Antigoiuia,  sumamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Enteb.  Arm. 
L  p  161,  foL  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Mngas,  king 
tC  Cyrene,  his  widow,  Artinoii,  withing  to  obtain 
■apport  againtt  Ptolemy,  tent  to  Macedonia  to 
gffifr  the  lund  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
icadily  embraced  the  oner,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  ettabliihed  hit  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
(ffcnce  by  hit  haughty  and  unpopular  mannert,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  Intercourse  with  hit  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
^  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
aasaatinated  in  her  mother't  arms.  (Juttin,  xxvi. 
3;  Ettseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhr's  Klehte, 
Stkrifiem.  p.  229 ;  Droyten,  HdUmtm.  ii.  p.  ?9-3, 
kc)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
ien*t  (iL  p.  215),  it  mutt  have  been  this  Deme- 
triua,  and  not,  at  stated  by  Juttin  (xxvL  2),  the 
ton  of  Antigonut  Qonatat,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

3.  Demetriut,  surnamcd  the  Thin  ^i)  Aiirrai), 


whom  he  had  by  an  lUyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  hit  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut.  Dtmttr.  5S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME^Rl  US  (AiwnKeu*)  II.,  king  of  Macb 
OONL4,  wat  tile  ton  of  Antigonut  Gonatat,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  239.  According  to 
Juttin  (xxvi.  2),  he  had  distinguithed  himtru  at 
early  at  a  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  tetritoriet  of 
his  bther :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Dray  sen  (HtUemmaa,  ii  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
(Klme  Schrift.  p.  228)  on  account  of  hit  extreme 
youth,  at  he  could  not  at  tiiis  time  have  been 
above  twelve  yenrt  old.  (See,  however,  Euaeb. 
Arm.  L  p.  160;  Thirlwall'i  Oreeat,  vol.  viiL  p.  90.) 
Uf  the  events  of  hit  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
B.  c  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44 ;  Droyten,  ii.  p.  400, 
not.),  our  knowledge  it  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  fbnned  concerning  hit 
character  and  abilitiet.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  hit  &ther  Antigonut,  by  cultivating 
friendly  ralationi  with  the  tyrantt  of  the  different 
dtiet  in  the  Peloponnete,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polvb.  ii.  44),  at  the  tame  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetoliaot,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeant.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  teemt  to  have  arivn  for  the 
postettion  of  Acamania;  but  though  Demetriut 
appeort  to  have  obtained  tome  tuccetses,  the  Aeto- 
liant  on  the  whole  gained  groand  during  hit  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  lUyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  XX.  5 ;  Sdiom,  Oaek.  Grieekmlandi,  p.  88  ; 
Droyten,  ii.  p.  440 ;  Thirlwall's  Gretoe,  viii.  pp. 
118—125)  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  s 
great  defeat  from  the  Diudaniant,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
it  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  hit  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event.  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviiL ;  Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  ptubably  towardt 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirut,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1 ),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olrmpia*  and  her  two  torn. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Stnto- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochui  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  hit  lecotad  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Jiutin,  I.  e. ;  Euteb.  Ann. 
i.  p.  164;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  22;  Niebuhr't 
Kkme  Scinfiat,  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  &] 


COIN  or  DSMITRIUg  lU 

DEMETRIUS  (Arnt^rfut),  a  Greek  of  the 
itiand  of  Pbaros  in  the  Adriatic,  lie  wot  in  the 
service  of  the  lUyriaiit  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  lllyrinn  queen  Teuta;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  siibsequeut  operatiout.  (Polyb,  ii.  II.) 
His  lervicet  wen  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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lubmiHion  of  Tenta,  with  a  great  part  of  har  do- 
Diinioiu,  thoagh  the  Romani  aeem  nerer  to  have 
thoroughly,  trusted  him.  (Polyh.  I.  e. ;  Appian, 
lOj/r,  c  8.)  He  afterwards  enteird  into  aUumce 
with  Antigonut  Down,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
auitted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  66,  iii.  1 S.)  Thinking  that  be  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  wens  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  bom  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  fiiith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemiliua  Paullus 
over  to  lUyria  (a  c.  '21 9),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself^  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
llfyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viil  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
on  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Liv.  zzii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
r.  101,105,  108;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presomptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  white  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithomc  by 
Ik  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybins  aacribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proowdings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  fiuth  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  11,  13,  14.)  [E.  H.  a] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Aii/iifrpwj),  younger  aon  of 
Pbilip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxiz.  S3.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoseepbalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininns 
aa  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  B.  c  198.  (Liv. 
xxxiiL  13,  30,  zxxiv.  52 ;  Polyb.  xviil22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  wai  honounbly  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  thia  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  R(Hne  by  hit  servioea  in  the  war  against 
Antiochot.  (liv.  xxxvi  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
hit  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  deky,  the  impending  ttorai,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Ramans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
zxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xxxil  2.)  But  the  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  nigher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhups  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  aiier  his  fother's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.     Perseus  therdbre  endeavoured  to 
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afieet  hia  ruin  by  his  intrignca ;  and  hanag  Cnled 
in  accomplishing  thia  by  acmsing  him  blady  <f  aa 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didaa,  csie  el 
Philip's  venerals,  to  accnae  Dcmetriaa  of  hddiag 
ticaaonabie  corre^mndenoe  with  the  RomaiMS  aa4 
of  intending  to  eaoqie  to  them.  A  fiHgcd  Idlest 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininua,  appeared  to  east- 
film  the  charge ;  and  PUlip  waa  iadnced  to  cesuigB 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didaa,  by  whom  he  waa 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  waa  sappewd,  by  his 
father's  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4 — 15, 20— 
24 ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8;  Jnatin,  zxxsL  2;  Zaoi; 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  waa  in  hit  26th  year  at  the 
lime  of  hi*  death  ;  he  it  repiea«itcd  by  livj  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man ;  bat  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altngelhcr  at 
innocent  a*  be  appears  in  that  aathor's  daqacat 
namtive.  (See  Niebuhr's  Led.  am  Hamam  Hm- 
lory,  vol  L  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx.  [E.  H.  &] 

DEME'TRIUS  POLIORCE^ES.  [Dun- 
TRIUt  I.,  KDIO  or  Macboomu.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ai|/iifT/>u>s)  I ,  kii^  of  Stbu, 
sumamed  Sotbr  (3wn(p),  was  the  aoa  of  Sekacat 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Amtiochas  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  becsi  asat  It 
Rome  by  hi*  father  a*  a  hoatage,  and  laaaiaad 
then  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antisrhas 
Epiphanes.  He  there  fanned  an  intiaiBcy  viA 
the  historian  Polybins.  After  th«  death  af 
Antiochut,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demaaded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  It 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  kit 
cousin,  Antiochn*  Eupttor.  Hi*  neqoeat  hoacvcr 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  bom  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  PoIyUu*,  and  landed  with  a 
few  fellowera  at  Tripolit  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  bis  favoar ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochns  with  his  tutor  Lysias  wen  seised 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Pdyb. 
xxxi.  1-2,  19—23;  Appian,  Sfr.  46,  47  ;  Jasa^ 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  fjptt.  xlvi. ;  £aseb>  Arm.  p.  1(6, 
faL  edit,;  1  ilfaaci,  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  A*  stoa 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kiagdoas,  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  condliata  the  favoar 
of  the  Roman*  by  sending  them  an  embaasy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  tonendering  to  then  Lef- 
tinet,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  stsaasimlnl 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octaviu*.  Having  that 
tucoeeded  in  procuring  his  reoognition  aa  king,  h* 
appear*  to  have  thought  that  he  might  regulate  tf 
his  pleasure  the  aifiun  of  the  East,  and  expaOsl 
Heradeide*  fiom  Babylon,  where  aa  tauap  Iw  had 
made  himtelf  highly  unpopular;  for  which  scrries 
Demetrius  first  obtained  bam  the  Babyloaiant  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxzii.  4.  6 ;  Diod.  £xc  Leg. 
xxxi, ;  Appian,  Sgr,  47.)  Hia  meaaurea  agsimt 
the  Jew*  quickly  drove  them  to  take  ap  ans 
again  under  Judas  Maccafaaeua,  who  dcfaaird  N'i- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demctriua,  and  condnded  aa 
alliance  with  the  Roman*,  by  which  they  dedarad 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  fartade  Dene- 
trius  to  o]^trn*  them.  (Joseph,  JmL  xii.  10; 
1  Mate,  vii.  viiL)  He  farther  iocaned  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariaiathes  &«a  Ca^ 
padocia,  in  order  to  snbatiiute  a  creature  of  ha 
a«-n  :  the  Roman  senate  esponaed  the  taaae  af 
Ariarathea,  and  immediately  rcatortd  him.  (Pdy^ 
xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Sgr.  47:  Lj*>  ^^at-  xlvii.; 
Justin,  xxxT,  1,) 

While  Demetrius  waa  thn*  snirounded  oa  aS 
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iides  by  eneniet,  his  own  mbjeett  at  Aniioeh 
wen  completely  alientted  bom  him  by  hit  Inznty 
■ml  intempennce.  In  this  «tate  of  thinf{<,  Heift- 
deidcs,  wham  he  hud  expelled  from  Babylon,  Kt 
np  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  th«  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  compo- 
titar  appears  to  liare  been  at  first  nntuccessful ; 
hot,  haring  obtained  the  powerfal  protection  of 
Rome^  he  was  supported  sdso  with  burgs  forces  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  Ariaisthes,  king  of 
Oippadoeia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaens.  Deme- 
tiins  met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
aid  to  hare  diaphyed  the  ntmost  personal  ralonr, 
bnt  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xzxiii.  14,  16  ;  Appian,  Sfr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc 
Valea,  zxxiii.;  Jnsdn,  zxxt.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ami.  ziii. 
3;  1  Mace,  x.;  Enseb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trios  died  in  the  year  B.  c  150,  baring  reigned 
between  eleren  and  twelra  years.  (Clinton,  f,  H. 
fii.  p.  323 ;  Polyb.  ill  5.)  He  left  two  sodi.  Do- 
metriaa,  samamed  Nicator,  and  Antiochut,  called 
Sidetea,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne.  [E.  H.  &] 
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DEMETRI  US  (Aii^iKiMOt)  II.,  king  of  Strii, 
soniained  Nicatoh  (Nwdratp),  was  the  son  of 
Deroetrins  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  fitther 
lor  safety  to  Cnidns,  when  Alexander  Balas  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  fiiUing  into  the 
handa  of  that  naorper.  After  the  death  of  his 
fiuher  he  eontinned  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  Ticions  and  feeble  character  of  B^as  hanng 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrraa  determined  to  attempt  the  recorety  <^  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  a.  c. 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  prorioces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  &rour,  and 
agreed  to  gire  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
bid  been  preTionsly  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
fn  hia  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  poaaetaion  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retined  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenopaias. 
Ptolony  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Balas,  having  fled  for  refiige  to 
Ahae  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Jostin.  xzxv.  2 ;  Liv.  BpU.  lii. ;  Died.  Exc. 
Photii,  zxxii. ;  Appian,  Sgr.  67;  Joseph.  Anl. 
ziii.  4;  I  Maet.  z.  zi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator ;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secnre  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
osorper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grmsest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  eraeltiea  alienated  the 
Binds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estiaaged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.     This  con-  | 


dnet  emboldened  one  Diodotna,  ramamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infimt  son  of  Alexander 
Bahu,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob^ 
tained  the  poweifbl  support  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  prarinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  hunger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleuda  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which,,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  n.  c  138. 
(Justin,  xxzvi.  1,  zzzviii.  9  ;  Liv.  K/^  lii.  j  Ap- 
pian, Sjfr.  67 ;  Joseph.  AiiL  liiL  S ;  1  Maec  xi. 
ziv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  phce  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  bnt  the  tme 
sequence  of  evenu  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Anaces 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyreania, 
allowed  hhn  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodognne  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempu  to  escape,  bnt  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  libeially  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
snccessor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  orerthrawn  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
■gainst  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  Sdlen  in  battle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establuh  himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  then 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  B.  c.  12&  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10  J  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167;  Joseph.  AtU.  ziii.  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  sgainst  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refuted  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavonring  to  make  hiaescape 
by  sea,  B  cl25.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  ./<*(.  ziii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton,/''.  H.  iiipp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
(EpU.\x.),\ie  was  puttodeath  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassijiatrd 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  sumamed 
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Onrpnt.  Demetrina  II.  baan  on  hi*  enim,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  thoea  of  Theoe 
Philadelphni.  From  the  datee  on  them  it  appeal* 
that  eome  mn«t  have  been  itnick  during  hie  cap- 
tiirity,  as  well  as  both  befon  and  after.  This  ae- 
cordi  alu  with  the  difleicDce  in  the  ityle  of  the 
portiait:  thoee  etrnck  pienoot  to  hi*  captirity 
banng  a  jonthfnl  and  beaidlen  head,  while  the 
eoint  Mibeeqnent  to  that  event  preient  hi*  portrait 
with  a  long  beaid,  after  the  Parthian  &*hion. 
(Eekhel,  iii.  pp.  229-51.)  [B.  H.  R] 

DEMEn'RIUS(Ai|Mifrp»s)III.,kingofSyKu, 
tnmamed  EccAmoa,  wa«  the  fborth  ton  of  An- 
tiocbu*  Orjrpu*,  and  giandion  of  Demetrina  II. 
Daring  the  civil  war*  that  fbUowed  the  death  of 
Antiocho*  Orjrpu*,  Demetrini  wa>  aet  up  a* 
king  of  Danwwus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Latharus,  king  of  Cypnii ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochu  Euaebe*,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joaeph. 
Ant.  ziii.  IS.  $  4.)  Hia  aasiatance  waa  invoked  by 
the  Jewa  againat  the  tjrmnny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naen*;  bnt  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  hattle,  he  did  not  follow  up  hia  victory, 
bnt  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
ont  between  him  and  hia  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  nipported 
Philip,  having  obtained  aaaiatance  from  the  Ara- 
Wane  and  Parthiana,  blockaded  Demetrina  in  hia 
camp,  until  he  waa  compelled  by  famine  to  ear- 
fender  at  discretion.  He  waa  aent  a*  a  priaoner  to 
Mithridatea,  king  of  Parthia  (Araaces  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  hia 
dnth.  (Joaeph.  AnI.  ziii.  14.)  The  coina  of 
thi*  prince  an  important  aa  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign ;  they  bear  datea  from  the  year  218  to 
j'24  of  the  era  of  the  Selencidae,  t.  e.  B.  c  94^-88. 
'i'h«  aumanw  Eucaerna  ia  not  found  on  these  coina, 
some  of  which  bear  the  title*  Theo*  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  other*  again  Philometor  Euergetea  Callini- 
cua.     (Eekhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)  [E.  H.  a] 


aim  or  omitmius  in. 

DEMETRIUS  {A1utl^Tpu>t),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authora  of  this  name,  aa  enume- 
rated by  Fabricina  (Bibl.  Or.  xi  p.  413,  dec.), 
amounta  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
ara  recounted  by  Diogenea  Laertiu*.  We  *objoin 
a  lilt  of  thoae  who  an  mentioned  by  ancient  an- 
tbon,  and  ezclnde  thoae  who  an  unknown  except 
from  nnpnbliahed  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

I.  Of  Adhah^-ttidii,  sumamed  IxiON,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Snidas,  i,e.  Ai)M^pi«>;  Ding.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He 
waa  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamns  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, when  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Atistarehus.  He  is  mentioned  aa  the  author  of 
the  following  worka  :  1.  "EfifTiins  «'s  'OMqpar, 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  L  e. ;  Eudoc  p. 
133;  Schol.  Venet.  wf //.  i.  424,  iii.  18,  vi  437  i 
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Vilkuon,  Pnltg.  ad  JpaOm.  Ltt.  f.  V.)  Z.  | 
'E{^ywa  all  'HofoSar.  (Saidaik)  3.  'Enfak*. 
7*tf)<n>a  or  truiiahrilm.  (Athen.  iL  p.  iO,  ii.  fL  | 
64.)  4.  nsy>  vii»'A»«ta»»fsi«r  fcaXferwt  (Alhta. 
ix.p.S9S.)  i.  'AttimI  vAairoBijof  whkiafev 
fragmoit*  an  stiH  eztanL  (SchoLorf^rwlopL  Jc 
1568,  An.  78,  186,  310,  IMl,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verb*  terminating  in  fu.  (Saidaa.) 

2.  Of  ALazAHDBu,  a  Cynic  phOoaopiicr,  aad 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotna.  (Diog.  Laeit.  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Al.axAHDKiA,  a  Peripatetic  jdiikiaopket. 
(I>iog.Laeit.v.  84.)  Tliere  i*  a  work  entitled  sapl 
ipiainUa,  which  lu*  oome  down  to  us  aads  Ik 
name  of  Demetrius  PhaleRus,  whidi  bovew,  fcr 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  hi*  prodnetum:  vnitco 
of  a  later  age  (see  «.  <;.  fi§  76,  231,  246,  308)  an 
refected  to  in  it,  and  there  an  alao  words  and  ei- 
preaaiona  which  pnve  it  to  be  a  later  woric.  Moat 
critics  an  therefon  indined  to  ascribe  it  to  ht 
Demetriu*  of  Alexandria.  It  is  written  wiili 
considerable  taate,  and  with  rIcruos  Is  tlw 
beat  anthors,  and  is  a  rich  soone  of  hifaiistiia 
on  the  main  poiuta  of  oiatory.  If  the  wiak  is 
the  production  of  onr  Demetrins,  who  is  kasm 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (t<x»«"  h'f^ 
Diog.  Laert.  Lc),  it  auai  have  been  writtn  I* 
the  time  of  the  Antoninea.  It  was  first  {rated  ia 
Aldna'a  /IDetora  Grata,  i.  p.  573,  &e.  Sepanla 
modem  editiona  were  made  by  J.  O.  SchoeilB, 
Alteuboig,  1779,  Svo.,  and  Fr.  Ooller,  Ufa.  1837, 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Wslx'i  Ala- 
tor.  Graee.  voL  ix.  init,  who  ha*  prefixed  vahraUi 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  AsrsNDua,  a  Peripatetic  philoa^her,  ai 
a  diaciple  of  Apollonina  of  SolL  (Diog.  Lai»L  v.  81] 

6.  Of  BiTHVNiA.     See  bdow. 

-6.  Of  BrzANTiDit,  a  Gteek  hitt<sin^  was  Ik 
author  of  two  work*  (Diog.  Im&L  v.  83),  die  aaa 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Osab 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  snd  tk 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  and  Anti- 
oehtu  Soter,  and  of  their  adminiitration  of  lib;*. 
From  the  content*  of  the*e  work*  wa  may  iafcr, 
with  aome  probability,  that  Demetrins  lived  otkr 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  thoae  kings 
under  whom  the  migntion  of  the  Oaala  took  pIsK, 
in  &  c.  279.  (Schmidt,  de  FomlUmi  Tafenaa  is 
tmuramL  Brpad.  Gallorum.  p.  14,  Ac) 

7.  Of  BrzANTii;M,  a  Peripatetic  pUkiaopher 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  aaa*  M 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instractcd 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sometiisei 
called  npi  voiirraSi',  and  sometime*  t«^  magiin* 
(unless  they  wen  diffennt  works),  the  fooith  bnk 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaen*  (x.  p.  452,  ccnp 
xil  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  Thi*  i*  the  only  wok 
mentioned  by  ancient  writer* ;  but,  besides  lome 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  discovend  st 
Hercnlaneam  fragment*  of  two  other  woric*,  vu. 
Ttpl  ratal  nl^ifnilimir  Sluvwr,  snd  «<^  n< 
noAiialMv  cfaropdu.  ( Volmm.  tienalm.  I  p-  ^^< 
Sue,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  fiuther  not  impossihie  tkl 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  sann  as  the  one  wk 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  frean  commtthig 
suicide.   (PIuL  Oat.  Mim.  66.) 

8.  Sumamed  Caixatunos.  [CALLATUKca] 

9.  CBOHATIANin.      [CaOMATIAKVi.] 

10.  CHKraoLORAa,    [CBRTaouMus.] 

11.  Sumamed  Cbythai,  a  Cynic  pUloaiipker  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  nign  of  Constantias,  wba,  ns* 
pucting  him  guilty  of  forbidden  practice*,  oideiot 
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kim  ta  ba  tactnied.  The  Cynic  bore  tlw  pain  in- 
flieled  on  him  aa  >  tine  philHopher,  and  vac  after- 
warda  aet  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc  zix.  12.) 
He  i«  probably  the  mne  a*  the  penon  mentioned 
bj  the  emperor  Julian  {Orat.  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Qiytron.    (Valea.  <k/ /^mmtoa. /l/arc  JLc) 

12.  Of  Cnidus,  apparently  a  mythographer,  ia 
laferred  to  br  the  Scholiait  on  ApoUoniui  Rbodiaa 

(i  nes). 

13.  Comic  Post.     See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  CYDONiin,  which  •nniBnie  wa« 
pnbably  derired  from  hit  liring  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
Smni)  iu  Crete  (Cantactts.  it.  16,  39),  for  he  wa« 
a  natiTe  either  of  Theaaalonica  or  of  Bycantium. 
(Vohitenmn.  Oammait.  Urb.  zt.  ;  AUatina,  d*  dim- 
Mam,  p.  856.)     He  flouriihed  daring  the  latter 
kalf  of  the  fourteenth  oentary.     The  emperor  Jo- 
annea  Cantacaaenat  was  mm;h  attached  to  him, 
and  laiaed  him  to  high  offices  at  hia  court.    When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  npon  embracing  the 
Bonaatic  lifis,  Demetrin*  joined  him  in  hb  deaign, 
aad  in  A.  D.  1355  both  entered  the  lame  monaa- 
tery.    Afkerwarda  Demetrius  fior  a  time  left  hia  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himielf 
to  the  itody  of  Latin  and  theology.     He  died  in  a 
monaatery  of  Crete,  bnt  waa  atill  aiire  in  A.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manud  Palaeologni  locoeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  atill  poaaeM  a  letter  addreiaed  by  Demetrioa 
to  the  emperor  on  hia  acceaaion.     Demetrioa  ia  the 
author   of    s  comideraUe  nnmber  of  theological 
and  other  worica,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been   puUiahed,  and   he  alao  tiantlated   aeToinl 
worka  iron  the  Latin  into  Greek.     The  following 
ate  the  moat  important  among  the  works  which 
hare  appeared  in  print :  1.  Ttei  EpiiUet  addrenaed 
to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Philotheua.     They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boirin's  edition  of  Nieephorus 
Gregoma,  Paris,  1702,  foL     2.  Momodda,  that  ia, 
bunentationa  on  thoae  who  had  fallen  nt  Tbessalo- 
aiea  during  the  distorbenoea  of  1343.  It  ia  printed 
in  Combefiaios's  edition  of  Theophanea,  Paris,  1586, 
foL  p.  385,  &e.     3.  ^vfttrnKtarudt,  that  is,  aa 
oration  addressed  to  the  Otceks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  hia  advice  aa  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Tnrks  might  be  averted.     It 
ia  printed  in  Combe6sias'a  Aadar.  Abo.  ii  p.  1221, 
&«•     4.  0»  Oall^jolU,  which  Demetrioa  adviaed 
the  Oreeka  not  to  aunender  to  sultan  Miimt,  who 
■mde  ita  sorrander  the  condition  of  peace.    Com- 
befidna,  .factor.  Nov.  iL  p.  1284,  lie.     5.  ntpi  tow 
■BTB^paMa>  riv  Samr6y,  waa  first  edited  by  R, 
Seller,  Baael,  1553,  and  Inst  and  beat  by  Koinoel, 
Leipaig,  1786,  8vo.     6.  An  Epistle  to  Rariaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
■iaiaa,  L$el.  AM),  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  dec,  ed.  Ingolatadt, 
1604.    7.  A  work  against  Oregorio*  Pakma,  waa 
Slat  edited  by  P.  Arcndiua  in  hia  Optucula  Aurta 
neoL  Or.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),   which  alao  contain — 8.  A  work  agninat 
Max.  Pknndes.     (Wharton,  Apptmi.  (o  CbwV 
HitloT.  LU,  Tol.  i.  pi  47,  Ac  ;  Cave,  ToL  I  p.  510, 
ad.  Lond.  1688 ;  Fabric  BM.  Gr.  xL  p.  S98,  he) 

15.  Of  Ctbxni,  aomamed  Stamnna  (Xnifuwr), 
whom  Diogenes  Lai'rtins  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
■ra,  bat  ^  whom  nothing  farther  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaoi,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
pnvioas  to  the  time  of  Thraayniachna.  (Diog. 
Uert.  V.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzicua,  and  aumamed 
8TNciu.ua.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Joannes  Sey- 
lita  and  Oeorgias  Cedrenns  in  the  iotrodnctions 
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to  their  woAs,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  deventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobitea  and  Chatxitiarians,  which 
ia  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  CombeSsias. 
(^■etorwaa  Abe.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  wofk  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Lenndaviua.. 
{Jul  Orateo-Hom.  iv.  p.  392.).  Some  worka  of  his 
an  atill  extant  ia  MS.  in  the  librariea  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Mihm.  (Fabric  BM.  Gr.  zi  p.  414.) 

18.  An  KPic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genea  Laertiua  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  venea  on  envioua  persons,  which  an  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidaa  alao  (•.«.^6a>w) 
without  the  author'a  name. 

19.  An  EncuRBikN  philosopher,  and  a  diadple 
of  Protaichna,  waa  a  native  of  Laconic  (XKcg. 
Loert.  X.  26 ;  Strab  xiT.  p.  658 ;  Sext.  Empir. 
PyrrhoH.  Hypotk.  g  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Ebytbiui,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genea  Laertins  (v.  85)  calls  a  wouu\oypifos  ir- 
8pwm,  and  who  alao  wrote  hiatorical  and  rheto- 
rical woriiB.  Ha  aeema  to  have  been  a  contempoiary 
of  the  gnunmarian  Tyiannioo,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Said.  t.  V.  Tvpanimp.) 

21.  Of  Ebtthiiab,  a  Greek  gmmmarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  banchiae  in  Temnu.  (Diog. 
Uert  V.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  ranfrsffot,  ia  mentioned  among 
the  grammariana  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poema. 
(SchoL  V«mL  ad  Horn,  IL  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  Od.  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jbwb,  &om  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  OcOtU. 
IU.  SeripL  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  ,Slro«.  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maonmia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  coo- 
tempoiaty  of  Cicen  and  Atticos,  (Cic.  ad  AU, 
viii.  II,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticos  a  woric  of  his  on  concord,  ittpl 
6iu¥oiat,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxions  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  hiatorical  and  philological  natan, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  anthon  who  bon 
the  same  name.  (Ilapl  iftmriiuir  woaitmr  lul 
ovrtfu^iHf;  Diog.  Laiitt  I  88,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  V.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viU.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Pint  VU.  X  Oral. 
pp.  844,  b.,  847,  a^  Dtmaitk.  15,  27,  28,  80 ; 
Harpoeiat.  •,  o.  'Imusf,  and  many  other  paaaagea ; 
Athen.  xiiL  p.  611;  Dionya.  Dtmarch.  1.) 
Thia  important  woik,  to  judge  from  what  ia  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  Uvea  of  the  peraons  treated 
0^  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  meriti. 

26.  Sumamed  MoacHua,  a  Greek  giammarian, 
who  ia  the  author  of  the  aigamentum  to  the  luDutiC, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Oipheua.  It  is  said,  that 
then  an  also  gloases  l^  him  apon  the  same  poem 
in  HS.  at  Paris.  He  hved  in  die  15th  centniy  of 
oor  aera.  (Fabric  INU,  Or.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  OnuM,  ia  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
woric  on  hia  native  dty.  (Staph.  By&i.r.'OSi|ffr4>.) 

28.  PuALamtia,  the  moat  diatinguished 
among  all  the  literary  peiaona  of  this  name  He 
was  at  once  an  omtor,  a  statesman,  a  philoao- 
phar,  and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthpUoe,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
rua,  when  ha  waa  bom  about  OU  108  or  109, 
B.  c.  345.     He  was  the  son  of  Phanostntus,  a 
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mm  widHmt  itak  or  proparty  (!>•<«•  Laett.  t.  75 ; 
Aeliait,  V.  H.  xii.  43) ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  TOM  to  the  highest  honoun  at  Athens  tiffongh 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseTcranoe.  He 
was  edncated,  tesether  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Toeophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career  aboat  B.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpalas,  and  soon  aoqaired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phodon  ; 
KoA  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  sjurit  of  that 
statesman,  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  B.C.  S17t  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athens,  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athoiians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctioiw,  and  no  less  than  360 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  e. ; 
Diod.  xix.  78  i  Com.  Nep.  MMiad.  6.)  Ocero 
says  of  his  administration,  "Atheniensimn  rem 
pnblicam  exsanguem  jam  et  jaoentem  sustantaTit." 
(Di  S»  PM.  u.  1 .)  Bat  daring  the  htter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordiruur  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation, 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  372,  xii.  p.  fi42 ;  Aeljan,  V.  H.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalerens;  Polyb.xii.13.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontenia,  whose 
sxertians  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  b.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  (Plat.  Dtmtt  8  ;  Dionys.  DtiaarA.  8.) 
His  enemies  eren  contrived  to  induce  the  people  <rf 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Meniuider  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  AU  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  wen  demolished.  Demetrias  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plat.  Dnmlr.  9;  Diod.  zx. 
45),  and  thenco  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  be  Hved  for  many  years 
m  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii,  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  nainly  to  lite- 
raiy  pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
lus  own  comitry.  (PluL  deEiU.  p.  602,  C)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Iiagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  pnbably  for  having  advised 
his  fiither  to  appoint  anodier  of  his  sms  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrias  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  hava  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert.  v,  78 ;  Cic.  pro  Rct- 
Ur.  Pott.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  B.  c,  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  oraton  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  Brat  8 ; 
QuintiL  z.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  dedijie  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  cbarscteriies  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  eiieminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  BnL  9,  82, 
<U OnU.  ii.  23,  OnU.  27;  Qnintil.  x,  1.  §  S3);  but 
be  maintained  withal  a  happy  medhnn  between 
the  sublime  giandesr  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
fioorishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
nnmeroos  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Eg>-pt  (Cic  d*  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
Biost  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Dioganes  Loettins  (v.  SO.  ftc)  dbewa  that  he  «ia 
a  man  of  the  moat  extensive  acqaireneatb  Thtaa 
works,  which  wen  partly  historical,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  portijal,  hava 
all  perished.  The  work  on  docntiaa  {wfi  ^m- 
nlas)  which  has  come  down  ander  Us  aoae,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandiiaa  aepUst  tt  the 
name  of  Demetrias.  [See  above,  Na  9L]  It  is  sssd 
that  A.  Hai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palaapsest 
some  genuine  {ragmcDta  of  Demeirina  Phaleamk 
For  a  ust  of  his  irorks  sea  Dioaawa  LaSrtna,  whe 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Ubl  (r.  S.)  Hia  litsiary 
merita  are  not  confined  to  what  be  wrote,  §»  be 
was  a  man  of  apcactaoal  tarn  of  mind,  asd  nsta 
mere  scholar  of  the  doset ;  whatever  he  krasd  or 
knew  was  ^iplied  to  the  pnctieal  bonscaa  tt  Sk, 
of  which  the  following  fiKts  an  iUnanariasia.  Tha 
peifomanoe  of  tragedy  had  greatly  &llesi  into  di»' 
use  at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  aecoont  of  the  grsat 
expenses  involved  in  it;  and  in  aider  la  aflard  the 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intallectaal  aaaasaeal^ 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  adier  poena  to  he  a*- 
cited  on  the  stage  by  rhapaodistSL  (Atkea.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473l)  It  is  ahs 
believed  that  it  waa  owing  to  his  inHaiino  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  wen  ooUacted  at  Aka- 
andria,  and  that  he  thus  hid  the  ibondatiaB  ef  ths 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  PUa- 
delphns.  There  is,  howevec,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  Kboriaaa 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  then  ia  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  part  in  the  Oreek  taaahtiai  <l 
the  S^tuagint.  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereaa 
was  written  by  Asdepiadas  (Athen.  ziiL  fk,  567), 
bat  it  u  loeC  Among  the  modem  works  apsa 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  Mimmm 
dt  FAead.  da  /osor^  voL  viii  p.  157,  dtc  ;  H. 
Dohm,  /)*  nea  s(  /Mw  Damtrii  n^mi,  Kiel, 
1825,  4ta. ;  Parthey,  Dm  Atmmdr.  Mmmwm,  pfL 
35,  Ac,  38,  die  71 ;  RitscU,  Dm  tinwmi.  B*- 
tiaO.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platohk  pkiloaopher  who  lived  ia  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  a.  c  B5i,  (Lacsaa, 
de  OalMmau  16.)  He  was  oppoaed  to  the  exBs- 
vagant  luxuries  of  the  coort  of  Ptoieaiy,  and  was 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  apiisariug  in 
woman's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  waa  pmiiihed 
by  being  compellad  publidy  to  drink  a  qaati^  e( 
wine  arid  to  appear  in  sroraan's  dothes.  He  is  pn- 
bably the  same  as  the  Dsnataoa  mestioned  by  H. 
Annlius  Antoninus  (viiL  25),  when  Oalafcer  o^ 
founds  with  Demetrius  PhaleteoL 

30.  Sumamed  PnaiL,  a  Oreek  gcanaaariaa,  is 
mentioned  aa  the  anthor  of  a  work  xtfik  iM»<aiea 
(EtymoL  Magn.  a,  e.  fuit^),  and  seens  aha  la 
have  written  on  Homer.     (Apottan.  So^  a  a 

81.  Of  SiLOALAaaoa,  the  anthar  of  a  work  ta- 
titled  nofitawucd.  (Lacian,d«  ffnc  CbmitTA,  SSL) 

32.  Of  SAiJkiua,  wrote  a  work  esi  tha  Uaarl  aC 
Cyprus.    (Staph.  Bys.  si  a.  Kopraria.) 

83.  Of  Scams,  waa  a  Orsek  giaMaaiiaa  jsC 
the  time  of  Aristarchna  and  Cratea.  (Slab.  zn. 
p.  609.)  He  waa  a  man  of  good  basay  aad  aa 
acuta  phihilogar.  (Dtog.  LaiM.  v.  84.)  He  wta 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  vetk  whack  ia 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bon  the  tith  1>«ait 
liJjcDfltat.  It  consisted  of  at  leaat  twaiiiji  ■¥ 
hooks.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  603  aiMl  pasaiB ;  Advai,  iii. 
pp.  80,  91  i  Stepb.  Byz.  s.  r.  XAivtasv.)  This 
work  was  an  historical  aiai  gaogmpbinl  csnawa- 
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DEMETRIU& 

Itfj  SD  that  put  of  the  aeooml  book  of  tbe  Iliad 
in  whieli  the  force*  of  the  Trojan*  are  ennmentad. 
(Caap.  Harpoeat  «  w.  'tJfyiimtm,  SvfrytwiSoi ; 
ScfaoL  ad  AfoUm.  Ried.  i.  1123, 1165.)  He  i* 
imartimea  nmplr  called  the  Soepoaa  (Sttab.  iz. 
pp.  438,  439,  X.  pp.  4i6,  473,  473,  489),  and 
■omftiiDf  limply  Demetriu*.  (Strab.  zii.  pp.  551, 
552,  ziii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numeroiii  other 
paaaage*  in  which  Demetriu*  of  Scepo*  i*  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  WeMaimann  on 
VoMiti*,  D»  HitL  Orate,  p.  179,  Ac 

34.  Of  Smtkna,  a  Oieek  rhetorician  of  onccr- 
taia  data.    (Oiog.  Uert.  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  SuNiUM,  a  Cynic  philoeopher,  wa* 
educated  in  the  aehool  of  the  (ophiat  Rhodiua, 
and  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  the  phyiician  Anti- 
philn*.  He  i«  laid  to  bare  traTelled  up  the 
Nile  £>r  the  purpoee  of  teeing  the  pyramid*  and 
the  atatoe  of  MemnoQ.  (Lncian,  Ttaar.  27,  adv. 
Imdod.  19.)  He  appear*,  howew,  to  ham  apent 
Kane  part  of  hi*  life  at  CoriDth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  a*  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philoaophy, 
and  waa  a  atrong  opponent  of- ApoUoniu*  of  Tyana. 
(Philoatr.  VU.  ApoU.  iv.  25.)  Hi*  life  fiUl*  in  the 
reigna  of  Caligula,  Clandin*,  Nero,  Veapaaian,  and 
Domitian.  He  waa  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  acruple  to  cenanre  eren  the  most  pow- 
eifril  when  he  thought  that  they  deaerved  it.  In 
conaequence  of  thia,  he  waa  aent  into  exile,  but  he 
preaeired  the  aame  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithatanding  hia  poverty  and  auSermgi ; 
and  on  one  occaaion,  when  the  emperor  Veapaaian 
during  a  jonmey  met  him,  Demetriu*  did  not  ahew 
the  alighteat  aymptom  of  reapect  Veapaaian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Btu*/.  rii. 
1,  8i  Suet  rapai.  13;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixri.  13; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xri.  34,  V/uL  ir.  40 ;  Lncian,  d*  Sair 
laL  63.) 

36.  STHCKU.U8.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetoridao,  who  lectured 
en  rhetoric  at  Athena.  Cicero,  during  hia  atay 
there  in  B.  c.  79,  waa  a  Tery  diligent  pupil  of  hi*. 
(Cic  Bnd.  91.) 

38.  Of  TABBin,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyiic 
dmnaa.  (Diog.  taiiii.  t.  85.)  The  name  Tofwi- 
itis,  which  Diogenea  appliea  to  him,  ia  belieTed 
by  Caiaubon  Ifle  Satgr.  Poet.  p.  153,  &C.  ed.  Banu- 
hom)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  lather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetriu*.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tanu*  is  introduced  aa  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  "  de  Oraculorum  Defectn,''  where 
he  ia  deacribed  as  letumiqg  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  fiinbei  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
china  (*.  r.  Aij^n^puu) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  31.  Demetrius  whom  Aenm  (ad  HonU.  Sat,  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  a*  a  "  tpatiarowaiis,  i.  e, 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  bbularum."  Hoiace  him- 
aelf  treat*  him  with  contempt,  and  call*  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  {de  Horai.  Obirect.  p.  283,  &e.)  tup- 
poses  that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
m  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  acenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ko- 
man  franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  i*  often  mentioBed  under 
the  name  of  P.  Comeliu*. 

40.  Of  Tkoxzbns,  a  Greek  gnumnarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeua.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
lie  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  Diogeoei  LaSrtias  (viiL  74),  wnts  against 
the  aophistia 

Besides  theae,  there  aia  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  thoae  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surname*  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recogniied.  For  example, 
Demetriu*  the  author  of  "  Pamphyliaca."  (Tzeti. 
ad  Lfoopk.  440),  Demetriu*,  the  author  of  "Ar^ 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Protnpl.  p.  14),  and  Demetnu* 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wspl  tw  mrr'  Atyvw- 
Tor.  (Athen.  zv.  p.  680.)  In  Snida*  (>.  v.  'lodSot), 
when  we  read  of  an  historian  Deinocritus,  wa 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [I^  S.) 

DEME'TRIUS(Aq^pun),  of  Btthynu,  an 
epigiammatie  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiche*  on 
the  cow  of  Hynn,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brnnck,  ^ao^  ii.  65 ;  Jacoba,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  wa*  the  same  person  a*  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
1ns,  whom  Diogenes  I<aertins  mention*  (t.  84). 
Diogene*  (v.  85)  alio  mention*  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  veraes  he  presarre* ;  and 
alao  a  Dnnetriu*  of  Tamu,  a  aatyric  poet  [sea 
above,  Nb  38],  and  another  Demetrina,  aa  iamlue 
poet,  whom  he  call*  rrutpit  irip.  The  epigram*  of 
Demetrius  an  very  indiffennU  [P.  S,] 

DEMETRIUS  (  Aw^pun ),  an  Atheniao 
COMIC  roBT  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laiirt. 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  an  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusion*  to  event*  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiad*  (n.  a  418, 
404);  but  then  i*  another  in  which  mention  ia 
made  of  Selenens  and  Agathocles.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upward*  of  100  yean  later 
than  the  period*  mggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ment*. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
•  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  hiter  fragment  belong*  to  the  new  comedy 
ia  evident  bma  it*  subject  as  well  aa  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  asugned  the 
SiicfAla  or  JUxtKot,  which  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeua 
'^iii.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (M  A.  xii.  10),  Heaychiua 
^1.  V.  'Efurilfutit),  and  the  Etymokigicon  Magnum 
>. 'EnMipei).  Other  quotation*,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  an  taken, 
an  made  by  Athenaeu*  (iL  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeua 
(ftorilig.  ii,  1),  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetriu*  is  that  mentioned  above,  fimm  tim 
'Aftanyirrit  <  Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  Szea  hi* 
date,  in  Clinton'*  opinion,  after  299  &  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  if.  *ob  ann. ;  Meineke,  Firag.  Cbat.  Graec  i. 
p^  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  639, 
640.)  [P.  8.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (An^piot),  the  name  of  *eve- 
nl  ancient  physicians,  who  an  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  di» 
tingniah  with  certainty. 

I.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  waa 
a  follower  of  Henphilus,  and  therefon  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  B..  c  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caeliu*  Aunlianua,  wh« 
has  preaerved  tiie  titles  of  aome  of  hi*  worica,  and 
aome  extracta  fium  them.  In  aome  placea  he  ia 
called  "Attaleut"  {Oe  Mori.  AemL  iii.  18,  p.  249; 
D*  Morb.  Ckrtm.  ii.  2,  p.  367),  but  thia  ia  only  a 
mistake  for  "  Apament,"  a*  ia  proved  by  the  aame 
paasnge  being  quoted  in  one  phuw  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  AttaUut,  and  in  another  frmn  Demetrius 
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872  DEUBTRIUS. 

Afomtuu  {Oe  Moth.  Ckrom.  r.  9,  f.  6A\.'\  Ha  it 
■Im)  WTeial  timet  quoted  by  Sonnui.  (D»  Arit 
OUbtr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  phytician  called  by  Oalen  by  the  title  of 
Ardtialtr  (De  Aniid.  u  1,  ToL  xir.  p.  4;  Z>a  Tkt- 
riaea  ad  PiioH.  e.  12,  vol.  zir.  p.  261),  mutt  hsre 
lired  in  the  aecond  centnty  afttt  Chrot,  at  that 
title  wai  not  inrented  till  the  reign  of  Nen.  (/Kd 
»f  AnI.  I.  V,  Arduaier.)  Oalen  tpeaki  of  him  at  a 
conlemponity. 

3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  i>  qnoted  by  He- 
ladeidei  of  Tarentnm  (apad  Oal.  De  Oampot,  Me- 
ditam.  —e.  Gen.  it.  7,  vol.  ziii.  p.  722),  mntt  have 
lired  about  the  third  or  lecond  century  b.  c  ,  at 
Mantiai,  the  tutor  of  Heraclidet,  was  a  papil  of 
Heropfailnt.  He  it  probably  the  tame  penon  at 
the  natire  of  Apemea. 

4.  DUIXTIUUS  PBPA0OMBNU&  [Pkpagoiib- 
KUB.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMETRIUS,  artiiti.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  eonjuncUon  with  Paeoniua,  finithed  the  great 
temple  of  Artemit  at  Epheiua,  which  Cheniphron 
had  begun  about  220  yeart  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  a  c.  340,  but  hit  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitmviui  callt  him  tnnti  Ditmae, 
that  is  a  IfiSmXot,  (Vitmv.  vii.  PraeC  $  16 ; 
Cbbrsiphon.) 

2.  A  itatnary  of  avma  dittinction.  Pliny  men- 
tiont  hit  ttatne  of  Lyiimacbe,  who  waa  a  prietteat 
of  Athena  for  tixty-four  yeart ;  hit  itatue  of 
Athena,  which  wat  called  Mutiea  (^uiwln)),  be- 
cante  the  aerpenti  on  the  Goigon^  head  tonnded 
like  the  itringt  of  a  lyre  when  ttnick ;  and  hit 
equettiian  ttatue  of  Simon,  who  wat  the  eailieat 
writer  on  hortemanthip.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  i.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentioni  a  Simon  who 
wrote  vtpt  imniciit,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
£lentiniam  at  Athent  a  bnnie  hone,  on  the  bate 
of  which  hit  own  featt  of  honemanihipfrd  feumv 
tpya)  were  repretented  in  relief  {mfi  twvunit,  1, 
MtC).  The  Beurinium  wat  boilt  by  Peridet.  It 
would  teem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  eontequent- 
ly  Demetriut,  lived  between  the  time  of  Peridet 
and  the  Utter  part  of  Xenophon't  life,  that  it,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  fi>rmer  half  of  the 
fourth  century  a  a  It  it  not  likdy,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  conlempoiacy  of  Lynp- 
pot,  at  Meyer  tnppoeei.  Hirt  mentiont  a  bat- 
relief  in  the  Muaeo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  be 
thinkt  may  have  been  copied  iiom  the  equettrian 
■tatn*  of  Simon.    {Oackd.  BiU.  Kiiut.^191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetriut 
wat  blamed  for  adhering  in  hit  itatnet  to  dotely 
to  the  likenett  ai  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  it 
mentioned  by  Diogenet  Laertiut  (v.  85).  Then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ho  it  the  lame  penon  at 
Demetriut  of  Alopece,  whote  bmnie  ttatue  of 
Pellichut  it  detcribed  by  Lucian  {PkOapt.  18,  20X 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  jutt  mentioned,  callt 
Demetriut  oi  Smtouji  tu,  dXA'  ir9pmraw<H6s.  A 
Aq/oh'piof  Awarrfimi  yAv^tis  it  mentioned  in  an 
extant  intcription.    (Bnckh,  i.  ISSO,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whole  time  u  unknown.  (Dio^. 
liaSrt.  T.  83.)  Peilnpi  he  it  the  tame  who  it 
mentioned  by  Diodomt  (E*e.  VtU.  xxxL  8)  at 
AitMVrpuis  a  rmnypi^t,  or,  at  Miiller  rmde, 
nix<rn>i^i  lArck.  d.  Kmii$L  S  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Borne  about  a  c.  164.  V^erint 
Maximiu  callt  him   pictor  Alezandrinut  (t.  1. 

II)- 

4.  An  Ephetian  lilveitmith,  who  made  tilver 
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ihiinea  for  ArtemiiL  {Atli  o^  Om  Ape^tm,  zi& 
24.)  [P.  8.1 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  cnaKBpoaiy 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  priaoa  by  L. 
Vetni,  the  praeontol  of  Atia,  for  hit  criminal  eaa- 
dnct ;  but  he  wat  rebated  by  Nere,  that  be  migbt 
join  Fortunatnt,  a  freedraan  of  L.  Vetat,  in  accaa- 
ing  hit  patron.  (Tac  Ann.  zvi.  10.)  [L.  &] 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phkgnta,  who,  in 
order  to  avert  a  pettilence,  wat  commanded  by  an 
oracle  every  year  to  lacrifioe  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  hod  eraiy  year  a  maidea 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  bit  own  daaghmi 
to  draw  lota  with  the  reiL  One  Mattniina,  whate 
daughter  )iad  been  laciificed,  wat  indignant  at  the 
king't  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  Ui  daaghten 
to  a  lacrificial  faatt.  Mattntini  killed  tiie  king't 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  na 
bther  to  drink.  The  king,  on  diicovcriac  the 
deed,  ordered  Haitutiut  and  the  cop  to  be  tkiewa 
into  the  tea,  which  hence  Roeived  the  naaa  «f  tka 
Mattutian.  (Hygia  PoeL.  Attr.  iL  40l     [L.  S.] 

DEMIURGUS  (AiiMUKfT^),  the  anther,  ae- 
coiding  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  tingie  i|iigM 
in  the  Greek  Anthokgy.  (Branek,  Amii.  iii.  257; 
Jacobt,'iv.  224,  No.  DO.,  xiii.  882.)        [P.  &.] 

DEMO  (AiyW),  a  name  of  DemetiT.  (Sai- 
dat,  t.  V.  A^ui-)  It  alto  occmt  at  a  praper  aaac 
of  other  mythical  beingi,  nch  at  the  Camaeaa 
Sibyl  (Paul.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  dangbter  of  Caieai 
and  Metaneira,  what,  together  with  her  aiitna, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  wd  Oiliidiana  ia 
Attica  (Horn.  Hfrnn.  a  Or.  109.)         [US.] 

DEMOCEDES  (Aiyuinitqt),  the  ton  ef  CUB- 
phon,  a  celebmted  {Miytician  at  Cnlooa,  m  Mana 
Oiaecia,  who  lived  in  the  lixth  eeutiuy  a  c.  Ha 
left  hit  native  country  and  went  to  AegiBB,  wkn 
he  received  from  the  public  treaaary  the  tan  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  hit  medicai  amiuit,  i. «. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Huiaey,  Aweit^  Wmgkti  ami 
Afomef,  fc,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  ihillmg  and  a  penny  three  brthinga)  not  qniia 
ml.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athena,  whece 
he  wat  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  rather  ■•■« 
than  4061 ;  and  the  year  following  he  removed  to 
the  iiland  of  Samoa  in  the  Aegean  aea,  and  re- 
ceived from  Polycratei,  the  tyrant,  the  iacreaaed 
•ahuy  of  two  talenta,  >. «.  (if  the  Attic  atandaid  be 
meant)  4871.  lOi.  (Herod,  iiju  131.)  He  aecaai- 
panied  Polycimtea  when  he  waa  teited  and  pit  to 
death  by  Oroetei,  the  Penian  governor  of  Stidia 
(a  c.  522X  by  whom  he  waa  himtdf  aeiaed  aad 
carried  priaoner  to  Sua  to  the  court  of  Daiaint,  tha 
•on  of  Hyitaipea  Here  he  acquired  great  richei 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king't  ligot,  aad  tin 
breatt  of  the  qneen  Atona  (yW.e.I33w)  It  ia 
added  by  Dion  Chryioitam  [Dmert.  i.  Zta  Acid. 
p.  652,  iq.),  that  Itereini  otideicd  the  phyiidaaa 
who  had  been  unable  to  cute  him  to  be  pat  to 
death,  and  that  they  were  taved  at  the  inteRea- 
lion  of  Demooedei.  Notwithitandiag  hb  hcaaoia 
at  the  Penian  court,  he  wai  alwayt  deairoat  af 
retntning  to  hit  native  oonntry.  In  order  to  rfeet 
thit,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  viewt  and  ia- 
teieitt  of  the  Peniani,  and  procnred  by  nwani  <f 
Atoaia  that  he  ihould  be  lent  with  tome  noUei  la 
explore  the  coaat  of  Oraeca,  and  aacertain  in  what 
parti  it  might  be  moit  incceiafiilly  attacked. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tannlam,  the  king,  Aiia- 
tophilidea,  out  of  kindneai  to  Denweedn,  aind 
the  Pcniani  at  tpiet,  whidi  ailbided  the  pkyaoB 
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■B  o^oitiiDity  of  eacaping  to  Ootoim.  Here  he 
jmOf  Mtded,  and  nanied  the  daughter  of  the 
iuiMii  wreetler,  Hilo;  the  Perriant  haring  foV- 
loved  him  to  Crotona,  and  in  rain  demanded  that 
he  ihould  be  natoied.  (Hetod.  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidaa  («.  e.)  be  wrote  a  yiatk  en  Medicine. 
He  ii  mentioned  al*o  b;  Aelian  ( V.  //.  viii.  17) 
ind  John  Tietze*  {Hist,  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cauiu* 
nniee  him  with  Hippoeiatee  (zxxriii.  18)  ai  two 
of  the  meet  celebrated  phyuciani  of  antiquity. 
B;  Dion  Chiywutam  he  ia  called  by  miitake 
DmoJoaa.  [W.A.O.] 

DEHiyCHARES  (Aitfiax<'f><lO-  1-  A  nn  of 
Lichc*,  a  Greek  philoeopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
iB—  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert  ir,  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenea'a 
•iiler.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  lentiments 
«f  hi>  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhapa  be 
denied,  that  in  hia  mode  of  acting  and  apeaking  he 
liaaignaaed  the  boundariea  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  Teige  of  impudence.  Timaeua 
in  hia  hiatoty  calumniated  hia  personal  ehamcter, 
hot  Democharea  haa  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
hjiia,  (zii.  13.)  Afier  the  death  of  Demoathenea, 
he  waa  one  of  the  chief  aupportera  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athena,  and  diatinguiahed 
himielf  aa  a  man  of  the  greateat  energy  both  in 
worda  and  deeda.  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  S93;  Plut. 
Dnutr.  24 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  Hia 
political  merita  are  detailed  in  the  paephiama  which 
ia  pnaerred  in  Plutarch  ( Vit.  XOrat.  p.  851 ),  and 
whidi  waa  carried  on  the  propoaal  of  hia  aon 
Lichee.  There  are  conaiderable  difficultiea  in  re- 
storing the  chronologkal  order  of  the  leading 
eranta  of  hia  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ouraelrea 
hoe  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  aa  they  hare 
been  made  out  by  Droyaen  in  the  wotlca  cited 
heiov.  After  the  leatoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c  307  by  Demetriua  PoUoieetea, 
Democharea  waa  at  the  bold  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  poaition  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
he  waa  compelled  by  the  hoatility  of  Stiatoclea  to 
lee  ftom  Athena.  (Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  He  re- 
tamed  to  Athena  in  &  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
gimiiog  of  the  war  which  laated  for  four  year*, 
from  &  c:  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrina 
PoUoieete*  recorered  the  influence  in  Oreeee, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipaua,  De- 
Boeharea  fbrti6ed  Athena  by  repairing  its  walla, 
and  proTided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  prori- 
aioD.  In  the  aeeond  year  of  that  war  (b.  c.  296) 
he  waa  aent  aa  ombaaaodor,  firat  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
it  Ira,  iii,  23),  and  afterwarda  to  Antipater,  the 
•on  of  Caaaander.  (Polyb.  L  e.)  In  the  aame 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotiana, 
in  canaeqnence  of  which  he  waa  expelled  soon 
afin  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lacharea.  In  the  archonahip  of 
Diodes,  b.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
tunied  to  Athena,  and  diatinguiahed  himaelf  in 
the  administration  of  tbe  pnUie  finances,  eape- 
ciolly  by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  B.  c. 
282  he  was  aent  aa  ambaaaador  to  Lyaimachus, 
from  whom  be  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wiids  one  hundred  talents.  At  the  some  time  he 
pnpoMd  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
whtcb  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
Wants.  Tbe  last  act  of  bis  life  of  which  we  have 
aay  raeord,  is  that,  in  b.  c  280,  in  the  archonship 
•f  Ooigiaa,  be  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  (rf  his  nnele  Donesthenes.  (Plat.  VU. 
X  OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochores  dereloped  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demoe- 
thenes,  and  he  came  forward  a*  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  a  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  tbe 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  tbe  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plutl'if.  A' Ora^p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  tbe  restoration  of  the  democracy  be 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  Jaw  should  be  punish^ 
with  deiuh.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  38  ;  Athen.  t.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  608,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Ermng.  XT.  2.  Comp.  SoFHOCLXS.) 
Demochores  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  Ac],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  Bnd.  83,  dt  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeuB  (vi  p.  252,  &e.  Comp.  Plut.  DaKoM.  30  ; 
Lucian,  Maenb.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fiagmenta,  his  orations  as  well  a*  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  GttA,  der  Nad^algtr  Alaaml. 
p.  497,  &C.,  and  more  especially  U*  ""7  '" 
the  Zeittckri/i  /ur  die  AUtrtiammmauciaft  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westennaan,  Gaek.  der 
Griedk.  Bendle.  §  53,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leueonoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  hif 
orations  against  Aphobns  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  /Mil  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
{Demetr,  27)  haa  preaerred  a  sarcasm  upon  Dem». 
trine  Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.    [Clboxxnus.] 
DEMOCLES     (AivuwXqi).     1.  Of  Phigaleie, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.     (Dionys. 

de  Tku(yd.Jud.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares,  among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeua,  ap,  Harpoerai.  t.  v.  f  Ti  Itpi*  viip.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgu* 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mrae- 
aaecbmua.  (Pint.  ViLXOmt.  p.  842,  D.)  It  seem* 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysiua  of  HaUcamaasus, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  ( Demarch.  1 1 )  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchua. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidaa 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  hia 
name,  Democleidcs,  and  that  Ruhnken  {HieL  erit, 
orai^jGraee.  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  aame  peraon  with  Demodeidea  who  was  arcbon 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Sumamed  tbe  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  bebved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  finnn  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Denutr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (AtfioKiwy),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  irom  Abydoa  to  assist  his  father 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  shun  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  wia  the  architect 
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of  th«  diMtie  >t  Synene,  about  B.  c  490.  (Ed- 
■tsth.  «<  Horn.  Od.  iiL  68.)  (P.  &] 

DEMO'CRATES.    [OAMocKAnB.] 

DEMCycIlATES  (Aiwi«i«NiTi|«).  I.  OfAphHl- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demoathntea, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-BiCacedoniaD  party.  He 
was  a  ton  of  Sophilni,  and  wa*  irnt  with  other 
ambaatadon  to  Philip  to  neeira  hii  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athena.  H«  waa  alio  one  of  the  am- 
baiaadon  who  aecompaniMl  Demoithene*  to  the 
Thefaani,  to  conelnde  a  treaty  with  them  againat 
Philip.  Ai  an  orator  he  aeema  to  hare  been  a 
nan  of  leeond  rate.  (Demotth.  de  Conm.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  bit  orationi  i«  pre- 
aerred  in  Aristotle.     {WteL  iii  4.  g  S.) 

2.  A  Pythaoorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  it  known.  A  collection  of  nm- 
lal  maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (ytmiuu 
Xpvtrcu)  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  fat  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. Iliey  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  rery  eaiiy  period,  whereat  other* 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  an  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caetar.  Bat  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
imder  the  name  of  Democritas,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  an  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilnt.     [DxMOPRiLim.] 

8.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (&  Epicur.  p.  1 1 00)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  hit  worics.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  tame  Phitarch  {PoliL  PraempL 
p.  80S)  Uved  at  Athens  about  B.  c  840. 

4.  Of  Tenedot,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  then  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  ri. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  tame  as  die  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V,  H. 
Iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  (Aiwuw(>/'n|t),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  {IL  n.  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  Pnleg. 
p.  XXX.)  [L.8.) 

DEMOCRITUS.     [DAVocRirna.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (AWtptret),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teoa. 
(Aristot  <fe  CM.  iii.  4,  Melmr.  ii.  7,  with  Ideler'S 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  difiierently.  (Diog.  Lacrt. 
ix.  34,  &c.)  His  birth'year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
Moms  in  01.  80.  I,  or  &  c.  460,  while  Thraayllns 
bad  referred  it  to  01.  77.  8.  (Diog.  LaSrt  Le. 
§  41,  with  Menage's  note  ;  Gellins,  xvii.  31  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritns  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  AnaxHgnraa. 
His  &ther,  Hegcsistratus, — or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippos  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  ao 
large  a  property,  that  he  vrat  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
mocritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  bther 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  port  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopo.  (Cic  il»  Fm,  t.  19 ;  Stnbo,  xvL 
p.  70S;  A.  H.  C  Oeflers,  QaoMMoMt  Dtmotril. 
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p.  15,  Ac)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Dobyhm 
and  Mene  ;  lie  mntt  alto  have  visited  E^gypt,  oad 
Diodorns  Sicnlns  (t  98)  even  statea,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  Umaelf  de- 
dand  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  pi  804),  that  nmang 
hit  contemporaries  none  had  made  gnater  jooniey^ 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  aequaiutaace  af 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  adcaea 
than  himself.  Among  the  hat  be  nentiona  is  par- 
ticuhuf  the  Egyptian  matheamtiaans  (a^nMssv- 
Tai  ;  camp.  Sinra,  de  Dinlect  Maeed.  p.  98),  wboaa 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  ngonling 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theopfarastns,  toei,  spoka 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  teen  many  coantriea. 
(Aelian.  F.  /f.  iv.  20;  Diog.  Laeit.  ix.  SS.)  It 
wa*  his  desire  to  aeqnim  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  oountiie*  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  a( 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientiSe  nltm* ; 
and  after  returning  to  hi*  native  land  he  oec«|aed 
himself  only  with  philoaophical  invearigatiims, 
especiaDy  such  as  related  to  natural  hiatocy.  la 
Greece  itself,  too,  he  endenvonred  by  nema  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  dtiet  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  Hdlenie  culture  and  dvilia»- 
tion.  He  mentioned  many  Greek  philoaopben  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enaUed  him  to  pur- 
chase the  works  they  had  written.  He  thus  so^ 
ceeded  in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophera,  among  whom 
Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  it 
said  to  have  exerciied  the  greatest  influence  upoa 
bis  philosophical  studies.  The  o|Hnian  that  he  waa 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagons  or  of  the  Pytbagoreaaa 
(Diog  LaSrt.  is.  38),  periiape  ante  merely  fram 
the  fiut,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writingSi 
The  account  of  hit  hostility  tovrards  Anaxagons, 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  whidb  h* 
speaks  of  him  in  terma  of  high  praise,  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  ii.  14;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Mad.  viL 
140.)  It  it  frirther  said,  that  he  was  on  lenu 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  aooie  writen 
even  ffk  of  a  coRetpondence  between  Deao- 
critot  and  Hippocmtea  ;  but  thit  sltlunial 
doet  not  teem  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  (Diog. 
Larrt.  ix.  $  42 ;  Brandit,  Handimdk  der  Grirtk.  a. 
Kim.  PUtat.  p.  SOO.)  At  be  wat  a  contnnpataiy 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  wat  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  irith  Plato,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritns  anywhere.  (Her- 
mann, Sj/ttfrn  der  Pinion.  Pkilot.  i.  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  hhn  and  hit  views  as  belonging  t* 
the  ante-Socntic  period  (Arist.  Metapk.  xiiL  4; 
Phgi.  ii.  2,  d»  Parlit.  AntM.  i.  1 ) ;  but  modrfu 
scholars,  such  aa  the  learned  Dutchman  Gnen  vaa 
Prinsterer  (Pnmjxigropk.  Plalom.  p.41,  Ac  conpi 
Bnndis,  /.  e.  p.  292,  Ac.),  aiaert,  that  there  an 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritns,  and  the  tame  scholar  pretends  to  di» 
cover  in  Plato's  language  and  style  an  iraitatioB  if 
Democritns.  (Pertop.  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  many 
anecdotes  about  Deroocritus  which  an  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Laertiut,  shew  that  he  waa 
a  man  of  a  most  steriing  and  honourable  character. 
Hit  diligence  wa*  incrrdible :  be  lived  exclusively 
for  hi*  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  features  which 
an  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  bia  gral 
property,  he  teems  to  have  died  in  poverty, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  hit  fellow-citiasn*,  nst 
to  much  on  account  of  hit  philosophy,  aa  "  he- 
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•  DiogeiK*  nji,  "  he  had  foretold  than 
Hoe  thbgi  which  the  «Tent  proved  to  be  tme." 
Thia  had  pnbaUy  lefemice  to  hit  knowledge  of 
ntunl  phunomeiia.  Hii  iellow-citiiena  honouied 
him  with  pmeoti  in  money  and  bnnue  itatuee. 
Erao  the  Koffer  Timon,  who  in  hi*  lilli  ipared  no 
one,  ipeaki  of  Demaeiita*  only  in  tenns  of  piaiee. 
Ha  died  at  an  adnnoed  ^e  (tome  ny  that  he  wa* 
109  yean  old),  and  eren  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  ia  chaneteri>tie  of  hit  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  a*  it  wat  with  hit  knowledge  of 
aatiiie,  canted  a  report,  which  wat  believed  by 
•one  pwtont,  that  he  wat  a  torcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plio.  H.  N.  xxiv.  17,  XXX.  1.)  Hit  dcsth  u 
(laced  in  OL  105.  4,  or  B.  a  357,  in  which  year 
Bifpoemtea  abo  it  and  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  td  inn.  357.)  We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tndition  that  Democritnt  deprived  himtelf  of 
hit  light,  in  order  to  be  lett  ditturbed  in  hit  pui^ 
mita.  (Cic  de  fhi.  v.  29 ;  Oeliiot,  z.  17  ;  Diog. 
Uert.  iz.  36 ;  Cic.  Tkte.  v.  39  ;  Meinge,  odDiag. 
lacrt  ix.  43.)  Bat  tbia  tiadition  it  one  of  the 
iaventiont  of  a  later  age,  whidi  wat  fiiod  of 
{ai)Dant  anecdotet.  It  it  more  probable  that  he 
■ay  have  lott  hit  tight  by  too  tevere  application 
ta  atsdy.  (Biandit,  L  e.  f.  298.)  Thit  lott, 
however,  did  not  diaturb  the  cheerful  dispotition 
of  hit  mind  and  hit  viewt  of  human  life,  which 
pnmpted  him  eveiywheie  to  look  at  the  cheerfUl 
and  csmkal  tide  of  thingt,  which  later  writert  took 
to  mean,  that  be  alwayt  laughed  at  the  ibllie*  of 
men.  (Sencb  d*  Ira,  iL  1 0 ;  Adian,  V.  H.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  hit  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  tciencct,  mathematica,  mechanict 
(Bnadit,in  theii4eM.itftu.  iil  p.  134,&e.),gnm- 
mtr,  motie,  and  philoeophy,  but  varioni  other  ute- 
fbl  arte,  we  may  form  tome  notion  bam  the  litt  of 
hit  nnmennt  workt  which  it  given  by  Diogenet 
I«ertiiit  (iz.  46 — 49),  and  which,  u  Diogenet 
expieitly  ttatet,  conlaint  only  hit  genuine  workt. 
The  gmmmarian  Thratyllnt,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberiui,  arranged  them,  like  the  workt  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogiei.  The  importance  which 
wat  attached  to  the  reaearchea  of  Democritua  ia 
evident  from  the  fiirt,  that  Arittotle  it  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  booka  on  the  problemt 
of  Oemocritot.  (Diog.  I^aert  t.  26.)  Hit  workt 
were  oompoied  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  aome  admiztue  of  the  local  peculiaritiea  of 
Ahdeia.  (Philopon.  m  ArvU*.  dt  gaur.  et  cor- 
npt.  foL  7,  a. ;  Simplic  ad  Aritlot.  de  Coda,  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Said.  a.  «.  furiti'-)  1'I>C7  <"«  neverthe- 
leaa  much  pmiaed  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beantie*  and  the  livelineaa  of  their  atyle, 
and  are  in  thia  rrtpect  compared  even  with  the 
woifca  of  Plato.  (Oroen  van  Prinaterer,  I.  o. ;  Cic. 
dt  Dii.  ii.  64,  d»  Omt.  Ill,  Ont.  20  ;  Dionya. 
it  Campot.  vai.  24  ;  Plut  ^mpos.  T.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrriion  it  taid  to  have  imitated  hit  atyle  (Euaehu 
Praip.  Emag.  ziv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praitet  it, 
tad  odlt  it  'rtfipfatia  ical  i/i^moii  ^iaxf-  (D><>g. 
Idert.  iz.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  hit 
WMkthat  come  down  to  nt,  and  the  tieatite  which 
we  potaett  under  hia  name  ia  considered  tpurioua. 
Callimacfaua  wrote  gloaaea  upon  hit  worka  and  made 
(  lilt  of  them  (Snid.  t.  o.) ;  but  they  muat  hare 
been  loat  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simpliciaa 
doet  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papcncordt,  de 
AUmaeomm  doeltina,  p.  32),  and  tince  compara- 
tively few  fragment*  have  come  down  to  nt,  and 
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theao  fingmenu  refer  more  to  ethiea  than  to  pfayai- 
cal  matter*.  There  ia  a  very  good  collection  of 
theae  fiagmenU  by  F.  0.  A.  MuThwh,  "  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  ingmenta,'*  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Beaidet  thia  woik,  which  containa  alao  elaborate 
diaaertationa  on  the  life  and  writinga  of  Democritnt, 
the  ttudent  may  contult — 1.  Burdiaidt,  OommatL 
ait.  de  Democrtii  de  lemibut  pkUaopUa,  in  two  pro* 
grama,  Minden,  1 830  and  1 839, 4to.  2.  Bnrchardt, 
FngmeiUeder  Moral  detDemakrit,  Mmden,  1834, 
4to.  3.  Heimaoth,  Democriti  de  amma  docMma, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanua,  Foent  PUloe. 
p.  156,  See,  5.  Oielli,  Opiae.  Oraee.  Sail.  i.  p. 
91,  Ac.  Concerning  the  qmriont  workt  and  letter* 
of  Democritnt,  tee  Fabric.  B3il.  Gr.  i.  p.  683,  &&, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c. 

The  philotophy  of  Demoeritut  hat,  in  modem 
timet  been  the  subject  of  much  invettigation.  He- 
gel (  rorleMumg.  Ub.  Gttek.  d.  PUUu.  i.  p.  379,  &c.) 
treatt  it  very  briefly,  and  doet  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  invettigation* 
ooneeining  it  are  thote  of  Bitter  (Oaek.  d.  PUloe, 
i.  p.  559),  Biandit  (JUen.  Mue.  iii^  p.  133,  &e., 
and  Ge$ck.  der-  Grieek.  u.  Rom.  Pkilot.  i.  p.  294, 
&c.^,  Petersen  (Hielor.  Pkilog.  Studiem.  i.  p.  22, 
dec),  Papencordt  (Alomieomm  iketritia),  and  Mui- 
hu:h(i,e.  pp.373— 419). 

It  wat  Democritnt  who,  in  hit  numeront  writ- 
ingi,  carried  out  Lencipput't  theory  of  atoms,  and 
etpecially  in  hit  obtervationt  on  nature.  Thei* 
atomittt  undertook  the  tatk  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relationt  of  matter  were  its  originid 
characteristics,  and  that  it*  qualitative  relation* 
were  tomething  lecondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thu*  doing  away  with  the  dietinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brnndit,  {.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difScnltiet  connected  with 
the  tuppoaition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qnalitiet,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exitt- 
ence  and  annihilation  at  realitjet,  and  without 
giving  up,  a*  the  Eleatie  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  o(  variety  and  it*  changes,  the  atomist* 
derived  all  definiteneii  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  porticlet,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  Thit  made  it 
necettary  for  them  to  ettablith  the  reality  of  • 
vacuum  or  tpace,  and  of  motion.  (Brandit,  /.  e, 
p.  303,  &C.)  Motion,  they  taid,  it  the  eternal  and 
necettary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoma  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  iniinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoma  in  forming  oombioatbna.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  GemrtU, 
Amrn.  ii.  G,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandia, 
/.  e.  p.  309,  dtc)  The  atom*  are  impenetrable, 
and  dieiefore  offisr  re*i*tance  to  one  another.  This 
create*  a  swinging,  world-prodndng,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Cloud* 
of  Ari*tophanet  about  the  god  AiWos!)  Now  a* 
nmilart  attract  one  another,  there  arite  in  that 
motion  real  thingt  and  be'ngt,  that  it,  combination* 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  tint 
cause  of  all  existence  is  aaeean'^jf,  that  is,  tiie  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  tucceaaion  of 
cause  and  e&ct.  This  they  called  dtana,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  nwt  of  Anazagorat.  But  it  doet  the 
higbett  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democxitni,  that  he 
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made  the  duanerf  of  auma  the  higheU  object 
of  Kientific  inTe>tigadaiw.  lie  once  laid,  that  hs 
preferred  the  diKorerr  of  a  true  cauw  to  the  poe- 
•MMion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pertia.  (Oionyi.  Alex. 
^1.  RutA.  Praep.  Etco^.  xir.  27.)  We  iniut  not, 
therefore,  talie  the  word  chance  (t«x4)  in  its  tuI- 
gar  acceptation.  (Braudia, /.  c  p.  319.)  Aii«totlc 
nndentood  Oemoeritui  rightly  in  uit  teipect 
(Pl^  AmaU.  iL  i,  p.  1 96.  11 ;  Simplic  foL  74), 
aa  he  generally  Talued  him  highly,  and  often  uyi 
of  him,  that  ha  had  thoaght  on  all  lobjecsti,  Mavch- 
ed  after  the  fint  caiues  of  phaenomena,  and  ende»- 
TDored  to  find  definitioni.  (De  Generai.  et  Compt. 
L  2,  8,  M(4>k  M.  4,  Pl^  ii.  2,  p.  194,  30,  de 
Part  Amim.  L  p.  642,  26.)  The  onlr  tiling  for 
which  he  ceniures  him,  ia  a  diucfj^id  lor  teleologi- 
cal  relatiana,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensire  ayi- 
tem  of  induction.  (DeJietpir,  4,  de  Geaerat  Amin, 
T,  8.)  Democtitui  himielf  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  ehanca  a  cotct  of  human  ignorance  (rpi^ 
nr  B&(t  i»9hit\  and  an  inrentioa  of  tlioae  who 
was  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap,  E»tdk  Pnup. 
JStmg.  sir.  27;  Stob.  Etiag.  BO.  p.  344.) 

Beiidea  the  infinite  number  of  Bloni*  exiiting  in 
infinite  ipaee,  Democritua  alao  auppoaed  the  exiat- 
enoe  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  aome  of  which 
ictembled  one  another,  while  other*  difiered  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  theae  worlda  wa*  kept 
together  aa  one  thing  by  a  tort  of  ahell  or  akin. 
He  deiired  the  four  elementa  from  the  fonn  of  the 
atoma  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relationa  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
diridual  thinga  from  atoma,  he  mainly  conaiderad 
the  qualitiea  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  apheric, 
and  very  movable  atoma,  aa  oppoaed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  Ilia  mode  of  proceedings  however, 
waa,  firat  carefully  to  obaerve  and  deacribe  the 
phaenomena  themaelvea,  and  then  to  attempt  hia 
atomistic  ezplanaUoq,  wheieby  he  eaaentially  ad- 
Tanced  the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  /.  e. 
p.  45,  ftc;  Biandia,  /.  c.  p.  327.)  Ue  derived  the 
•onl,  the  origin  of  life,  consciouaneaa,  and  thought, 
from  the  fineat  fim-atoma  (Ariatot.  de  .^ntia.  i,  3, 
ed.  Trendelenbuig);  and  in  connexion  with  thia 
theory  he  made  very  profound  phjraiological  in«ea- 
tigationa  It  waa  for  thia  naaon  that,  aecordii^ 
to  him,  the  aoul  «diile  in  the  body  acquire*  pcrcep- 
tioa*  mid  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  ia  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  aenauoua  per- 
eqition*  themaelvea  were  to  him  alfectiona  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  aubject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  change*  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  diflerence 
of  the  organ*  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  ligfaL 
Hence  the  diflference*,  e,  g.,  of  taate,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Maih.  vii.  1 35),  the  real  cau*e  of  those  diSer- 
tnce*  being  in  the  atom*. 

It  wa*  very  natural,  theicfine,  that  Demoetitna 
deaeribed  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  aenauoua 
perception  a*  obacure  (intoTlqv  Kplaw).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  i*  only  that  which  haa  refer* 
enee  to  the  true  prindple*  or  the  tme  nature  of 
things,  that  i*,  to  the  atom*  and  *pace.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  waa,  in  hi*  opinion, 
Bot  apecifically  different  from  that  acquired  thmngh 
the  senaea;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
bim  only  tfkcU  of  impre**ions  made  upon  the 
*en*e* ;  and  Ariatotls,  thsrefon,  ezpreaaly  atates, 
that  Democritua  did  not  conaider  mind  aa  aome- 
tUng  paealiar,  or  a*  a  power  dietinct  from  the  aonl 
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or  aenaiiQH*  pcscrption,  bat  that  ha.tmiimi 
knowledge  derived  finm  rsaaan  to  ks  aenan* 
perception*.  (A  Amim.  i.  2.  p.  404,^.)  A  fnt 
and  aigber  knowledge  which  b*  cffwed  Is  tha 
obacun  knowledge  obtained  thrsflgk  the  madiaB 
of  tha  senaea,  innat  thoefoie  havs  hoaa  to  kaa  a 
kind  of  aenalion,  that  i*,  a  direct  piiuiytiaa  af 
the  atoms  and  of  apace.  For  thi*  naaon  he  a» 
aumad  the  three  criteria  (xfiT^pm) :  a.  Phssas- 
mena  as  criteria  for  diacoTcriag  that  ^ich  ii  U^ 
den :  i.  Thought  aa  a  criterion  of  iDvcsiigaliag: 
and  c  Aaaartiona  aa  criteria  of  ilsaiiM  (SaX. 
Emp  odr.  Malk.  vii.  140  ;  Brsndis,  Le.f.  Ui.) 
Now  as  UoBocritua  acknowMged  the  ancfRaiaiy 
of  pemptiona,  and  aa  ha  waa  onaU*  IP  ealdliak  a 
higher  and  purely  apiritnal  •ooice  of  kaswMgia* 
diatinct  from  psmfitiona,  we  often  find  kirn  cat- 
plaining  that  all  kuaUB  knowledge  ia  niimlri^ 
that  in  general  either  nothing  ia  ahsolBtslj  tiWk 
01  at  least  aot  clear  to  ns  (jSvXor,  Ariatot.  UUi/t, 
r,  j),  that  our  senses  gsop*  aboat  ia  the  daifc 
(aauat  Umttrieoei,  Cic  Aead.  iv.  1 «,  23),  and  Itil 
all  our  views  and  opinioos  auw  aabjectivc,  sad  caa* 
to  aa  only  like  something  epidrauc,  *»  it  «a^ 
with  the  sir  which  ws  breathe.  (Sext.  Eaf,  sris. 
Mati.  vU.  136,  137,  viii.  827,  Hfpdtff.  i.  i\i\ 
Oiog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  h-sp  S*  tSUr  tV**.  i»  t** 
fip  i)  bJfitm,  whkh  Ciocn  tmnsbtas  at  fnfmie 
verilatem  um.) 

In  hi*  ethical  pniloeophy  Osmocritas  iMiidsisd 
the  aaiuiaition  «  peace  of  mind  (ailhyi^)  m  the 
end  and  oUioata  object  of  our  aclaoaM.  (Ui^ 
Lawt.  ix.  45;  Ocde  Fm.  t.  39.)  Thia  peMt, 
this  tmnqaiiUiy  of  tha  mind,  and  fiteedcai  fan 
fear  (ti€os  and  ttiriiaittarta)  mti  pstrina,  i*  ik* 
la*t  and  fiureit  fruit  of  philaaepkifal  iafHiy. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writiags  had  uiiiiais  la  Iba 
idea  snd  its  establishmsnt,  and  the  fragmeitt  le- 
lating  to  thi*  qaestion  an  fall  of  the  vast  gcMJa* 
practical  wiadoB.  Abstinsnce  fi«ai  Sao  aaay  as- 
cupationa,  a  steady  oonaUeiatioa  of  sna^i  Mm 
powsra,  which  preveata  our  attempting  that  wUik 
we  cannot  accomplish,  modeiatioa  ia  pisapuilj  mi 
miafortuae,  wese  to  him  tha  principal  neaaa  «f  a^ 
quiring  the  sMi^ik.  Tk*  naWeat  and  ymttutt 
oU  tendency,  lastly,  i*  manifest  ia  h»  view*  at 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  piaas  sad  bciotsd  kj 
the  goda,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hal*  that 
which  ia  wrong  (ina  Iglpir  vi  Uamr\.  The 
purest  joy  and  th*  troect  hapfiineaa  are  adr  tha 
irnit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  axctted  ia  th* 
endeavour  to  nnderatand  the  imtnre  «f  things  «f 
the  peace  of  mind  ariamg  ftan  good  artiiBS  aid 
of  a  clear  conacienee.    ( Bmndii,  £  a  p.  337.) 

The  titlea  of  the  work*  which  the  aacicat*  as- 
cribed to  Democritua  nay  be  iiiand  ia  DingfM* 
IiBortiua.  We  find  among  thm  :  I.  Wciilt*  <f 
ethic*  and  piactical  philosophy.  3.  Oa 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  asir 
4.  On  mnaic  and  poetry,  on  ikytha*  and  pactitri 
beauty  (Bode,  Grxi.  der  HtOen.  DitUt—t  i.  ^ 
-24,  Inc.),  and  on  Homer,  fi.  Work*  of  a  bagaiilil 
and  grammatical  aatara  i  for  Democrilna  is  sts  «f 
the  earliest  Greek  philaaophan  that  aiade  tngmff* 
the  subject  of  Ma  inveatigationv  (Leradi,  Spiai^ 
pU/am^  dtr  Allm,  i.  p  13,  &e.)  «■  Waika  «B 
medicine,  7.  On  agriculture.  8.  On  punliag. 
9.  On  mythokigy,  hiatory,  fte.  He  Ind  evta 
occupied  himaelf,  with  mcceaa,  with  mfchaaics; 
and  Vitruvina  {Praif.  Kh.  vii.;  camp.  Sraetf)^ 
90}  aaeribe*  to  hnn  entaia  iavmisoBifor  rxm^ 
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Ike  art  s/  uthing.  He  b  aleo  odd  to  bare  poe- 
tetted  &  kaowledge  of  penpectire.  Two  worki 
ee  tactici  {Twcrutiii  Kti'OwtMimxuti'')  *K  aieribod 
to  him,  (ppanndf  from  a  conftinnn  of  hie  name 
with  tkat  of  Duracrikiu.  (Fabric.  DHL  Grate,  it. 
r-  U3 ;  Mnllach,  L  c;  pp.  93—159.)        [A.  S.] 

DEMCCRITUS  lAiiyJKperot).  1.  Of  Ephesui, 
wnle  worka  od  the  EpheaJan  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothnoe.  (Diog.  lAert.  ix.  49.)  A  tag- 
nent  of  hia  ia  preaurved  in  Atheuaeu.  (zii.  p. 
SiS.) 

2.  A  Phtonie  philoaopher,  who  wrote  eommen- 
tuieton  Plato'a  Phaedoii  and  Alcibiadea  I.  (Pot^ 
piijr-  n-  PtoL  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  ArataL  JieU^ 
au.  pi  £9 :  Rnhnken,  DimrL  PUtol.  dt  Vila  »t 
airvl.Limgim,H.) 

S.  Of  Sicjon,  ia  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
fnemaol  A.  AUienua  {ad  Fam.  siii.  78),  aa  a 
highly  tdncated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEHCDAMAS  (Aq^di^r),  of  Miletoa  or 
Halicaraaaaoa,  ia  called  Seleaci  et  AaliocU  du*  by 
Pliny.  (H.  M  yi.  16.)  He  appean  to  hare  writ- 
len  a  geogiaphical  woric  on  Aaia,  from  which  Pliny 
dnived  great  aaaiatance.  He  ia  mentioned  alao  by 
Stephanua  Byaantina  (a.  «.  'Arruro'a),  and  ia  |iro- 
iiaUy  the  aame  aa  the  Demodamaa  who  according 
to  Athenaena  (zv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
canaaana.    (nfl 'A\uiaf»aaaai.)  [!<■  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AWtMot).  1.  The  &moiia 
bard  of  the  Odyaaey,  who  aeooiding  to  tlie  faahion 
of  the  henk  agea  delighted  the  gneata  of  king  Air 
daoia  daring  their  repeat  by  aingiiig  abont  the  feata 
of  the  Greeka  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Area  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horae.  (<M.  viiL  62, 
Ac,  ziii.  27.)  He  ia  alao  mentioned  aa  the  herd 
who  adriaed  Agamemncn  to  gnaid  Clytaemneatra, 
aiid  to  expoae  Aegiathiia  in  a  deaert  ialand.  (Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eiutath.  ad  Horn.  f.  1466.)  Eiutathina 
deacribca  him  ae  a  Ijifonian,  and  aa  a  pnpil  of  Au- 
twKdea  and  Perimedea  of  Aigoa.  He  adda  that 
he  woo  the  piixe  at  the  Pythian  gamea  and  tiien 
ioUowed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  atory 
nakea  Odyaaena  recite  Demodoeua'a  aong  about  the 
deatniction  of  Troy  daring  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Plolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amydae,  Dnnodacns  waa  repreaented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeadana.  (Paoa.  iiL  18.  f  7.) 
Later  wiiteii,  who  look  upon  tfaia  mythical  min- 
•tnl  aa  an  biatorical  peiaon,  deaeribe  him  aa  a  na- 
tire  of  Corcyia,  and  aa  an  aged  and  blind  ainger 
(Ot.  Ik.  272),  who  compoaed  a  poem  on  the  de; 
atrnetion  of  Troy  ('lAiov  ripS^u),  and  on  the 
nairiage  of  Hephaeatoa  and  Aphrodite.  (Pint,  de 
Au.  3  ;  Endoc.  p.  407  ;  PhoU  BibL  p  152.  ed. 
Bekker.)  Plutarch  {de  Flum.  18)  nfeia  even  to 
the  fint  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploita  of 
Haadea.  ('HpaxAcia.)  But  all  aoeh  atatementa 
aie  Umlooa  ;  and  if  there  eiialed  any  poema  under 
Ua  name,  they  were  certainly  foigeriea. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneaa,  who  vraa 
killed  by  Halaaoa.  (Viig.  .<4m.  z.  413.)  [US.] 
DEMO'DOCUS  (AiwidSamu).  1.  Among  the 
diaJagoea  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  ia  one 
nilitwd  Demodocoa,  from  the  peraon  addreaaed 
therein ;  bat  whether  thia  Demodoena  ia  the  friend 
of  Socralca,  and  fiither  of  Theagea,  who  ia  intra- 
dneed  aa  one  of  the  interiocntora  in  the  dialogue 
Theagaa,  ia  nncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
ena ia  now  acknowledged  on  all  handa  to  be  a 
bbrication  of  a  late  aophiat  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
ilennann,  Sjalevi  der  Ptakm.  Piiloe.  i  p.  41 4,  &c.) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  genemla,  who  com- 
manded •  fleet  in  the  HeUeapont,  and  in  the 
firing  of  a.  a  424,  recoTered  the  town  of  Antaa- 
rua.  (Thna  ir.  75.)  Another.peraon  of  thia  name 
ia  mentioned  by  Polybiua.  (r.  95.)  [L,  S.] 

DEMO'OOCUS  {AwitoKos)  of  Leros  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigmma  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacka  upon  the  Chiana,  Cappar 
dociana,  and  Ciliciana.  (Brunch,  AnaL  ii.  56 ; 
Jacoba,  ii.  56,  ziii.  698.)  Ha  ia  mentioned  by 
AriatoUe.  {EUde.  Nioom.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (An^oMr),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.    [DKHoccnas,] 

DEMCLEON  (Ai|MoXA>r).  There  are  four 
mythical  beinga  of  thia  name,  a  centaur  (Or.  Met. 
zii.  355,  &c.),  a  aon  of  Fhtizoa  and  Chaldope 
(Hygiu.  Fai.  14),  a  aon  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  waa  alain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  IL  zx.  394),  and 
a  aon  of  Hippaaus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smym.  z.  119,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  alain  by 
Aenraa,  and  whoae  coat  of  mail  waa  offered  by 
him  aa  a  prise  in  the  gamea  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.     (Viig.  .liea.  t.  258,  &c.)         [L.  8.] 

DEMON  (Aif^K).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthia  ('Arffii),  or  a  hiatory  of  Attica,  againat 
which  Philoehoraa  wrote  hia  Atthia,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  ahortly 
befun  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorua.  (PluU  TieM. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iiL  p.  96;  Suid.«.«.TpiTair(lTap«t.) 
He  ia  probably  the  aame  aa  the  author  of  a  work 
on  pioTerba  {wtpl  wapoifuii'),  of  which  aome 
ftagmenta  are  atiU  extant,  (Steph.  a.  r.  AaSiluri ; 
Haipoerat.  a.  e.  Muffaic  Af^ov  ;  Hesych.  a.  t>. 
OiMubi;  Photius,  paaaun ;  Suidaa,  a  e.  AotairaMc ; 
SchoL  ad  Aritlopk.  PbU.  lOOS,  .dcL  302,  Ran.  442 ; 
SdioL  ad  Him.  Od.  zz.  301,  IL  zri.  233  ;  ad 
Pmd.  If  em.  viL  155,  oif  Eiayt.  Rkee.  248  ;  Zenob. 
I'rmerh.  T.  52  \  Apoatol.  vii.  44,  ziiL  36,  zviL  28, 
zx.  27  ;  Arseniua,  VioL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  aacrificea  {■wtfl  IS<tni» ;  Hatpociat.  ce. 
wpaiai»ia).  The  fragmenta  of  the  worka  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelia  Phanadtmia  {Demoim, 
Clitodemi  et  btri)  'ArBHiw  et  n/iff.  Fragm.,  Ijcip- 
sig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  &c  ,  and  p.  17, 
dt^  and  in  C  and  Tb.  MUUer,  Fmgm.  HitL  Grate. 
p.  378,  &e.    Comp.  p.  Izxxvii.  &c) 

2.  Of  the  demoa  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  waa  a 
aon  of  Demoathenes'a  sister,  and  diatinguiahed  him- 
aelf  aa  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  hia  gn»t 
kiuaman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demoathenes  waa 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouae  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  agninat  the  Mticedouiana,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  waa 
joyfiilly  paaaed  by  the  AthenionN  and  Demoathe- 
qea  returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Demoeth.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p,  341,  ziii.  p.  593,  where  a  aon  of 
hia,  Phrynion,  ia  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  (A^iwira).-  1.  The  wifi)  of 
Ima,  and  mother  of  Eurydamaa  and  Eniytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraua  and  Eriphyle, 
waa  the  wife  of  Theraander,  by  whom  ahe  became 
the  mother  of  Tiaamenua.  (Pana.  iii.  15.  |  6,  iz. 
5.  M) 

8.  The  mother  of  Aegialna  by  Adiaatna.  (Hy<> 
gin.  Fab.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'NAX  (Aivuimt),  the  moat  diatinguiah- 
ed of  thoae  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cyninl 
doctrinea  in  the  aecond  century  of  the  Chriatian 
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■rm.  He  probably  IItM  in  the  tfam  of' H«3Aui, 
thongli  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  ami  death  !• 
nnknown.  We  owe  oor  knowledge  of  liia  character 
to  Loeian,  who  baa  pointed  it  in  the  ma«t  glowing 
coloun,  repreienting  bim  ai  ahnost  perfectly  wise 
and  good,  tie  adds  that  he  has  -written  aii  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  **  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wlah  to  amiy  to  the  atnd;  of  philoaophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  theniKlve*  to  examples  horn 
■ntiqtrity,  but  may  derire  Irani  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  best  kmown 
to  ni  was  Epictetns,  who  appeon  to  hare  exercised 
considerable  infloence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  be  mnoved  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  CynienI  school,  chiefly  fnm  i«- 
apect  to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  fiiithful  repcvsentntiTe  of  the  life 
and  rirtnes  of  Socrates.  He  appears,  howerer,  to 
have  been  free  fram  the  ansterity  and  moroseness 
of  the  aect,  tbongh  he  valued  their  indiflbrence  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  Knd  that  he  eon- 
tribnted  anything  more  to  the  cnnee  of  sdence  dian 
the  original  Cj-nics.  His  popuhirity  at  Athens  was 
ao  great,  that  people  ried  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  eten  boys  shewed 
their  rexpect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
oontrpcted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Klensinian  mysteries.  To  tiieiie 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  "  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  cotild  not  want  bis 
oSerings,**  and  that  ■*  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  eTetybody,*^ —  the  first  of  which  re- 
ifies is  symptomatic  of  that  Ti^ie  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  gencraBy  to  conceal  itself  mder  an 
affedition  of  reyerence  fcr  the  popular  gods.  He 
nerer  married,  though  Epietetus  liegged  him  ts  do 
ao,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  nrigbt 
be  one  of  Epictetn*s  daughters,  whose  own 
bachelor  lifis  waa  not  TVty  consistent  with  bis 
niging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  This  and  other  anecdote*  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Luctan,  shew  him  to  hare  been  an 
amiable,  good-humonrtd  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  Ufe,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  fiironmbly  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votariei 
of  those  ar.cient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[CnBSCBKii.1  Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  dechired  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  bim  if  his  body  were  thrown  tn  the 
dnga.  (Lncian,  IMmonor;  Bracker,  Hist.  OiH, 
PiH.  per.  ii.  pnrs  !.  2.  6.)  fO.  E.  L.  C] 

PEMONrCK  (Ai)fior(im).a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Enenus,  Molns,  Pylus,  and  Thestin*.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  $  7.)  Heaiod  {ap.  Sdul.  ad  Horn.  H.  xiv.  t2M) 
calls  ber  Drmodoce.  [L.  8.] 

DEMOM'CUS  CAnrutruror),  an  Athenian  tv~ 
Biic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  fear- 
ment  ia  preserred  by  Atbenaens  (ix.  pi  41<K  d  ), 
who  gives  'Ax'^'""ot  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  'Axf^foi.  (Meineke, 
Fraff.  dm.  (.ran.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
DEMtyPH  AN  ES(  Awi«i»<<n)f ),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philoeopber,  aiid  a  disciple  of  Arceiilaa. 
(«ut.  l^iUapotm.  1.)    He  and  Eedemas  ware  the 


rtetKsr'ifCin: 

CnRT  Jvetvons  wno  deBveted  Me^dopoRs  frna  4e 
tyranny  of  Arittodeitanc,  and  abe  asaiitoa  Anns 
in  abeMiiog  tyianny  at  Sieyon.  9sr  a  tiae  they 
were  entrusted  vHh  the  administnitiga  (f  the  su* 
of  Cyreiie,  and  Pbilepnemen  in  his  yonlli  tad  sa- 
5oyed  Aeir  fiiesd^ip.  (PolyK  z.  25.)  {U&] 
DEHOPHILUS.  [DAMOPBiLDa.] 
DEMO'PHlLUSfAWfiAMr).  LlVsaasI 
Ephoras,-WBs  an  biMoriaa  in  the  tiaw  af  Abnr 
der  the  Oneai.  He  tmSStnei  bis  fluketliliistsiy 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  die  Skcnd  Wst 
from  tile  taking  oF  Delphi  and  the  phmder  of  its 
temple  by  Phihnnehis  the  PhociaB,  a.  c  SSt. 
(Diod-xri.  I4-,  Said.  t.v.1t^arwwt,  wheR*Eft|Ms 
shooldbt  read  fot'tfanm;  Athen.  vi  pk flj, i.; 
Schol.  Horn.  n.  riSa.  SOi ;  Voasias,  it  ISd.  6tme, 
p.  9S,  ed.  Westennami.) 

2.  An  Athmwi  eomie  poet  of  tiie  itew  coaeff. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  tiw  Piohgae  ta  dll 
Atmaria  of  PlaBtus,  who  says,  (hat  hia  dn  is 
taken  fnrnithe'OxOT^t  of  Drnxiphthui,  vr.  w-is,' 
**  Hoic  homen  Oiaece  est  Omqpi*  Priitdae. 
Bemophilus  scripait,  Marca*  vactit  fcaitara     ' 
Asinariam  nil  esae,  ri  per  tea  Geet 
Inest  lepos  ludusque  in  hae  Conaedia.'' 
Meineke  obaerres  ihtrt,  judging  fean  tha'^lr'* 
lodtisque"  «f  the  JttMaHa,  we  have  no  need  Is  le- 
gret  the  h>sa  of  the  'Orrftt.  (Heiaeke,  /Hy.  Chat 
ante.  L  p.  491.) 

8.  A  Pythngnrmn  philesopher,  ef  afkae  fe^ 
sonnl  history  nothing  is  knoww.  He  wrete  a 
wosk  entitled  Btm  a^finun,  teeatlag'  of  pftird 
etWcB,  parts  «f  whick  aae  sISH  extant,  ia  Oeiaia 
of  a  aeleelion,  entitled  ysi>SHsd  <)iiiiV  era,  fiws 
which  are  (sar  infer  that  tiM  whale'waik  mA 
have  been  of  tlw  highest  aatar  af  exeelkaca,  TW 
•Mant  Vattien  af  it  waa  iiiat  psinM  by  Unk 
Holatamna  in  bis  toHectiasi  «f  the  aiark  «i  atiim 
an  pmctical  raonlk^  XknHL,  IS38,  live.,  bagdk  hA 
I«39,  r8ma,t  tben  by  Sate,  fa  16*Ofme.  UfltiL 
Cant.  1670,  Sn.,  Amat.  IS8K.  •va^  alsa  wilhlht 
Uxferd  cditioiif  of  MoxiasUa  l^riaa.  ICT7,  Hhaa^ 
and  with  Wetsteia'a  Epineiua,  Aaat.  I7M<  liasu; 
in  a  separate  foim  by  J.  Swedfaarg^  Suikhsta^ 
Ifi83,  8vo.,  and  assn  eamvtly  br  I.  A.  Sckier, 
Up*.  1754,  Bvo^  and  bully  hjr  J.  C.  OnSi,  ia  U> 
Oprnm.  anto.  VM.  SnUmt  Una,  )S19,t«aL  (P.t!i| 
DEMO'PHILOS,  titiata.  I.  Of  HkBoa,  a 
painler,  who  ilomiahed  stboal  a  c  414,  was  asid 
by  soma  ta  have  baca  the  tsackn-  of  Tiaiia  (Plioi 
vnv.  8.  a.  116.  §  2 ;  Bbvxib  ) 

2.  An  anrbitect  of  fitlie  aote,  vnxa  Awsf* 
S^mmitnarmm.  (Vitra*.  viL  fimf.  f  14.)  l>a 
also  DjiuopHnna.  {P.  8>] 


DE'MUPHON  or  DEMOPBOON  (« 
or  AtttiOpiur).  I.  The  yoaageatauaafCUiiassal 
Mefanein,  who  waa  entraaled  ta  the  eaae  <f  II*- 
meter.  He  grew  up  nader  her  witkoat  any  Isaaaa 
find,  being  M  by  the  goddesa  vriik  her  ewa  adk, 
and  anihrooa.  Daring  the  n^t  aha  naad  to  jkct 
him  in  fire  to  aenne  to  him  etaraad  yoalh  ;  M 
once  ahe  was  observed  by  Metancin^  ah*  Aismbid 
the  gadde**  by  her  oiea,  and  the  driU  Dfifki* 
waa  eonaamed  by  the  fiaasea.  (Ay  ills  d.  I  &.  <t  >; 
O*.  Fnt.  W.  519,  tee. ;  Hfpa,  O*.  i4T  t  HW 
tffmm.  <•  Or.  334.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theaew  and  Plaedia,  tad  bta*cr 
of  Acanas.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygia.  Al  «&) 
According  to  Pindar  (ojs.  /■M.  Tim  St),  be  was 
the  son  of  Thcsena  hr  Antfaae.  He  : 
the  Cireeka  i^aiaat  Tny  (Uaa 
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atfl  mf^Sm  kim),  wid  tJbera  «ff«(^  tb«.UirHli<>i> 
pf  ki*  grandiBntiiBt  Aatbis,  who  wu.  with  Helena 
a»  •  •faiT*,  (PaiH.  z.  25,  g  3.)  According  to 
Platanb  lie  «as  bdmed  br  Lao^oe,  who  bemioe 
fa;  faijn  tke  mothar  of  Slunjrchv*  or  Monytiu 
vham  Aetiira  brooght  up  in  went  at  lliuio.  On 
DeniaphoD''a  ntom  &am  Troj,  Pbyllia,  tbe  dangh- 
tff.of  tb^Tbiaeiaitkiiig  SitJ^n,  f«U  io  lore  with 
biia,  and  he  cnaaeateA  to  mair;  h«r..  But,  bsfine 
Ifae  nnptiala  w«n  cdebnited,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
jfc^e  hia  aSain-  at  hoiae,  and  aa  be  tanied  longer 
tfaaa  Pby  Ilia  had  eipwcttrt,  «he  began  to  tliink  that 
•he  waa  brgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  het  life.  She 
wa»,  h»wtm,  nwtamerplioenl  into  a  tree,  and  I)e- 
Bia{dMB,  when  be  at  laat  returned  and  law  what 
kad  httffnni,  embraced  llie  tree  and  piewed  it  to 
hia  boaom,  wherenpon  bude  and  lenTea  immediately 
ciac  fcrthL  (Q<u  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38,  Heroid.  'i;  Serr. 
ad  Virg.  EeUp,  v.  10  ;  camp,  Uygin.  Fab.  £9.) 
Aftervwda,  when  Piomedea  on  hia  cetora  {rom  Troy 
waa  tkrovn  on  the  coaat  of  Attka,  aad  without 
knowing  the  eowitiy  began  to  nnage  it,  Demophon 
inaic|kod  oat  i^inet  the  invaderi:  be  took  the 
Paibdium  fran  tlien,  but  had  the  misfoctnae  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  thia  murder 
he  waa  aapimooed  by  the  people  of  Athena  before 
theaoBxt  M  noAAooif)— rthe  lint  time  that  a  nan 
waa.  ttiaA  by  that  coart.  (Paav  i.  28.  §-  9.) 
Aeeor&z^  to  Antoninua  Liberalis  (33)  Demophon 
mw^tA  Ae  Herarilwdar.  ugaiiwl  £urj:«(heu>,  who 
fcUia  battle,  and  the  Heradaidae  received  from 
Deaaofbdii  aettlemiBnta  is  Attica,  which  wen  called 
the  tclnpolia.  Orestea  tao  cane  to  Atkein  to.atek 
tha  pnteotWQ  of  Denwphoik  He  arrived  during 
the  celehiatian  of  the  Ajttkeatciia,  aiMl  waa  kindly 
meivad  i  but  the  prtcautiona  which  were  takeo 
that  lie  mi^t  not  patlnte  the  aacred  rigbta,  gsre 
ri*e  te  llie  leeond  day  of  the  featival,  which  waa 
aaUedx^ar..  (Atben.  z.  p.  «37  i  Plat,  ^jnyoa  ii.) 
Denwfh—  waa.  painted  in  the  Leacbe  at  Delphi 
tagather  with  Hdena  aad  Aetfara,  meditBting  bow 
ha  migfat  lifaeiate  Acthta.    {FkiH>  i.  38.  g  9.) 

S.  A  eopipaaion  of  Aeneae,  wha  ww  killed  by 
OuniUa.    (Vim.  Am.  xL  675.)  [L.  S.] 

DB'MOPHON  (Av*^*').  1.  Ob*  of  the 
tww  genenda  aeat  from  Athena  by  a  decree  of  the 
poopie,  Moording  to-  Oiod<ini«<  to  aid  the  Thehana 
whe  wen  in  amu  for  the  ncwrery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
^Oiod.  XT.  26  ;  WeaaaliBig,  ad  toe.}  Thia  aooount 
ia  in  uobm  meaaura  confinned  by  OeisaiBbn*  («. 
Deat.  f.  95),  who  mentiana  a'  decree  intioduoed 
'by  Ccphsloa  to  the  above  efiiMt.  Xenephon,  how- 
ever, aeya  that  the  two  Athaitian  gencnla  on  the 
fronlier  acted  on  their  own  lesponaibility  iu  aiding 
the  deninrratie  Tfaebaoa,  and  that  the  Atheaiana 
■eao  afto^  thnagh  iaar  of  Sparta,  pat  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  Uie  other,  who  fled  belbn  hia  trial, 
waa  baoiabed.  (Xan.  UtU.  v.  *.  gg  9,  10,  19  ; 
Pint.  Pticp.  U.) 

%  A'  aoethaayer  in  Alexaoder'a  army,  wha 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  whieh  hia  Uie 
vaiiM  ha  expoaed  in  the  attack  which  he  waa  on 
the  poiat  of  making  on  the  town  of  this  MalU.B.Ci 
926.  Alexander  ia  aaid  u  ham  rejected  the 
wanni^entamptuoualy,  and  in  the  aaaault  he  had 
a  Teiy  narrow  eaeape  from  death.  (Died.  zrii.  93 ; 
Cart.  iz.  4  i  eomp.  Arr.  Aaai.  vi  9,  du.  ;  Phit. 
JJtx.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (Jnfurrjfi-tt-'),  one  of 
he  anitora  of  Penelope,  thrin  by  Odyaeena  after 
hia  return.  (Horn.  CM.  xxii.  346, 366.)    LU  8-j 
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SiEHQ'STHENKS(&«4e<rMy>|fX  aon  of  Akia- 
thenea,  Athenian  geneial,  ia  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnetian  war.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed in  the  aixth  year,  B.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Proclea  of  a  aquadron  of  thirty  ahipa 
aent  on  the  annufil  cniiae  around  Peloponnaaua. 
Their  firat  important  e&urta  were  directed  ^ainat 
lieucaa;  and  with  the  wd  of  a  large  force  of 
Acaniaiiians,  Zocynthiana,  Ophallenmna,  and  Cor- 
cyraeana,  it  aeeiaed  highly  probable  that  thia  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  thf 
Acomaniana  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demoa- 
ihenea,  however,  had  conceived,  from  the  Infonna- 
tion  of  the  Metaeniana,  bopea  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  riak  of  oSending  thf  Acaniaiiiaiia,  who 
prceeutly  docUned  to  c«>-opecate,  aoUed  with  tbeae 
view)  to  Xaupactub  The  Corcyraeana  had  alu 
left  him,  but  he  atill  peraevered  in  his  project, 
which  waa  the  reduction  of  the  Aetoliana, — nn 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  diapoaed  to 
Athena,  and  ao  into  Boeotia.  It  waa  not  too  nuich 
to  hope  that  nor^em  Gieeqe  might  tbue  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  ivar 
be  made  strictly  Pelopomieuan.  The  auccesx  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  mucl>  op  tlw 
«d  of  certain  alliea  amoqg  the  OaolUn  Locriaiia, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  wnt&re  of  tli«  ene- 
my. Tbeae,  however,,  were  remisa,  and  Demoe- 
thenea,  irariag ,  that  the  rumour  of  hia  purpose 
woahl  rouaa  Su  whole  Aetoliun  natien,  advanced 
without  thenv  Hia  &■■  had  been  already  realised, 
and  as  aoen  aa  the  neaonacea  of  bis  .oicchery  wen 
exhauated,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  thi«  n- 
tieat  the  lose  of  his  gaide  rendered  even  more 
disaatnua  than  might  have  been  expected. for  a 
force  of  heavy-aimed  man  amidst  the  perpetual 
qsaaults  of  numerous  light  aimed  enemies.  "  There 
waa  every  kind  of  flight  *r^  deatruction,"  saya 
Thucydidas,  "  aad  of  300  Athenian*  there  fell  1 20, 
0.  lose  lendarad  heavy  boyond  proportion,  thmugh 
tha  peculiar  ezcellrnoe  of  this  particular  detach- 
menL"     (Thue.  iii.  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Thii^  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
conaequsnco.  The  Aetoliana  anU  ambaaaadon  to 
Sparta,  to  oak  for  aid  to  rednce  Noapaetus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylocbua  3000 
man-al-amis.  The  OzoUanLocriana  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
waa  enabled  fo  aave  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  ugsat  entreaty  inm  the  offended  Acainnnians; 
and  Eurylocbua  lad  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleurou,  and  Proachium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment. Tha  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  underatand- 
ing  with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  en^my,  the  Amphil)^ 
ehian  Argos  ;  they  pasted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylocbua  now  brake  up, 
and,  by  a  judicioua  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae^  where  the  Acanianiana  had  aa- 
aembied  to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  alliea.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
moathenes  arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
bis  Qonduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  waa  decided,  by  an  ambuseada  which 
he  planted,  in  &vour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
naaiana.  An  almoat  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  ofiker,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponneoians,     And,  6nally,  hav- 
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ing  hesrd  that  the  whole  Ranaiiui^f  ibi«e  of  Am- 
bnicia  waa  adTandng  in  wpport,  he  •ncceeded 
further  in  wajlajing  and  almoit  exteiminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idoiaene.  The  Athenians  recpived 
a  third  part  of  the  tpoila,  and  the  amount  may  be 
atimated  from  the  net,  that  the  share  of  Demoa- 
thenet,  the  only  portion  that  reached  Athena  ia 
•afety,  waa  no  leu  thiin  300  panoplies  (Tbuc  iii. 
10-2,  IDS— 114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Denosthenea  might  now  aofely  Tentare  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  waa  allowed,  at  hia  own 
icqneat,  though  not  in  office,  to  acconqnny  Euiy- 
medon  and  Sophoclea,  the  conunandera  of  a  aquadron 
deetined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  iia«  their 
aerricei  for  any  object  ha  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
lian  coast.  They,  howevrr,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  waa  only  by  the  chance  of  atrea*  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pyloa,  hia 
choice  for  hia  new  deaign,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
'effect  hia  purpoae.  The  men  themaelrea  while 
Waiting,  toolc  the  ianey  to  build  him  hia  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  waa  left  with  five  ahipa.  Hera  he  waa 
■■aailed  by  the  Liacedaenoniana,  whom  the  news  had 
icealled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  apirit  and  sooceu  he  deCtated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  pboe  on  the  tea  aide.  Theanival 
of  forty  Athenian  ahipa,  for  which  he  had  aest,  and 
their  aiicceas  in  making  their  war  into  the  harbour, 
rereraed  hia  pontioo.  The  Lacedataaooiana,  whe 
in  their  aiege  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring iaUud,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  heraclf  to  aak  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  tbia  promise; 
■nd  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  waa  not  likely  to  be 
loat  by  the  eacape  of  the  party.  Demoathenea, 
however,  waa  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  iact,  aipeneded  by  Cleon  [Clcon], 
who  neverthelcu  waa  ahrawd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, poaaibly  had  even  bad  intimation  of  it  throughr 
out.  Hia Aetoliandirasterhadtaughthim thenJne 
of  light  and  the  weakneaa  of  heavy  nmia,  land- 
ing at  two  pointa  with  a  force  of  which  one-thiid 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicioua  diatribution 
of  hia  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  hia  archera 
and  targeteer*,  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almoat  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartana  to  lay 
down  their  aima.  (Thac  iv.  2 — AO ;  Diod.  xii. 
61— 6S.) 

The  gloiy  of  this  ancceaa  ima  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demoathenea  muxt  have 
(urely  had  aome  proportion  of  it  He  waa  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  eateem,  aa  in  tlie 
Knighta  of  Aiiatophanea,  coupled  at  the  bead  of 
th*  tiat  of  the  eity'a  generala  with  tite  high-born 
and  inSuential  Niciaa.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing y«ar{B,c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippociatea 
in  the  opemlion  in  the  Megarid ;  paaseaaiug  him- 
aelf  by  a  atiatagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megan  to  N  iaaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  anbmia- 
■ion  of  N-iaaea  itaelf,  though  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Bmaidaa  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
after,  he  eoncerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  en  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocratea 
waa  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
aouth-eaatem  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demoathenea  waa  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
■id  of  the  danoctatic  party,  posaeaa  hfanaeif  of  it 
and  of.  Chaeronaia.  Demoathenea  with  thia  view 
took  forty  ahi|ia  to  Naupaetua,  and,  having  laiaed 
forcea  in  Acamania,  aailed  for  Siphae.    Bat  either 
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he  or  Hippocratea  had  miatakan  tbei  d(j;  ih 
arrival  waa  too  early,  and  the  Boeotiaiia,  who  bad 
moreover  rweived  information  of  the  piot,  wefa 
enabled  to  bring  their  wlule  force  againat  Diaca. 
thenea,  and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  lua  coOeagne  at 
Deliiun.  The  whole  design  waa  thua  avcrthiom^ 
and  DeniMthenea  «w  further  diagiaced  by  a  i»> 
pulae  in  a  deacent  on  the  tenitoay  of  Sicvoa. 
(Thoc  IT.  66—74,  76,  77.  89,  101;  Udod.  si. 
66—69.) 

He  doe*  not  reappear  ik  history. except  ano^  the 
anpatum  to  the  tieatieaof  the  tenth  year,  B.  c  Hi 
(Thuc  V.  19,  24),  till  the  nineteenth,  B.c;4lS.  On 
the  arrival  ef  the  deepatch  from  Niciaa  giving  an  ar 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syiacnae  by  Gylippoa,  lie  via 
appointed  with  Eurynjedon  to  the  c»mniaod  al  tha 
remforcementa,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  ocee 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  bone  making  the  neraiul 
prepoiadoni.  Early  in  the  apring  he  aet  sail  witk 
aixty-five  ahipa;  and  after  aome  dekya,  how  £a 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcjn, 
on  the  coasts  of  Pelo)Kione*iia  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracnae  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  Banl 
victory  of  the  beaieged.  (Thoc  vii.  16,  17,  '2(i, 
26,  31,  83,  35,  42.) 

The  detaila  of  thi*  condoding  portion  «(  tha 
Syiacuaan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  Gfe  aC 
Demoathenea.  Hia  advice,  on  hi^  arrival,  waa  to 
make  at  once  the  utmoat  uae  of  their  own  preacnt 
atrength  and  their  eneuie*'  conatematioo,  aad 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  retain,  tia  imme- 
diate concluaion  of  the  airge  oould  be  ezpectfi 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  gronod  command- 
ing the  city,  Epipolae.  After  aome  ■nanrrearfal 
attempta  by  day,  Demoathenea  deviaed  and  put 
into  eftect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
fiiRea,  by  night.  It  waa  at  iinsl  ngnally  saccna- 
fnl,  but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Bocotiaua,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
diaaatroua  defeat.  Demosthenea  now  coainiellcd 
an  immediate  depenure,  either  to  Athena,  «;  if 
Niciaa,  whoae  pnifeasiona  of  greater  acqaaintants 
with  Oie  internal  atate  of  the  benrgcd  greatly  in- 
fluenced hia  brother  generala,  really  had  groonda 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  tmbmlthy 
poaition  to  the  aafe  and  wholesome  utnation  of 
Thapaua,  Demoathenea  reaaonrd  in  vain  :  ihca 
enaued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Oylippua  wi^h 
freah  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nidaa  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  oo  tbe  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  firat  defeat  and  tbe  crcoud  if 
the  all-important  ahipa.  In  the  latter  eaga)^'* 
ment  Demoathenea  had  tbe  chief  coauaand.  «i>d 
retained  even  in  the  boor  of  diaaater  aaffidrut 
coolneaa  to  aee  that  the  only  course  remaining 
waa  at  once  to  make  a  freah  attempt  to  brrak 
through  the  blockading  ahipa  and  force  tbeir 
way  to  aea.  And  be  had  now  tha  voice  of  Niciaa 
with  him  :  the  army  itaelf  in  deaperation  refuted. 
In  the  aubaequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demoa- 
thenea for  aome  time  ia  described  aimply  as  r«- 
operating  with  Niciaa.  though  with  tbe  arparate 
command  of  the  aecond  and  rearward  diriiUon. 
This,  on  the  aixth  day,  through  ita  gn-atrr  eiim- 
aore  to  the  enemy,  waa  unaUe  to  keep  up  «uh 
the  odier;  and  Demoathenea,  aa  in  hia  positiau 
wai  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Niciaa  thought  only  of  apeedy  re- 
treat. The  conaequence  waa  that,  having  oillca 
about  five  mQea  and  a  half  behind,  be  was  tor- 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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vfth  oRret,'  fenced  nestfy  loond  with  •  wall, 
iriiere  he  vna  exprned  to  ike  mJMilei  of  the  ene- 
tiy.  Here  he  nmrtideied,  towkrda  eTening,  on 
conation  of  the  Ihrea  of  hi<  soldier*  being  tpsired. 

Hi<  own  «u  not.    In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicjai  tmd  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
tagrtfaer  relisTcd  by  a  speedy  death.     Snch  was 
the  onvorthy  decree  of  the  Syracosan  assembly, 
^inst  the  voice,  aty  Diodonit  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hermocxateft,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippnii,  who  coveted  the  giory  of 
conTeying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.    (Thuc.  ril  42— P7 ;  Mod.  tiii.  10—83 ; 
Plot.  Mriu,  20-28.)    Titoaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
hted  that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
IVmosthenrs  may  be  choracterixed  as  an  nnforto- 
nate  general.    Had  his  fortune  bnt  equalled  his 
ahiKty,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  tinie.    In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  caAtemporaries.    In  Aetolia  the  crudenesii  nf  his 
litst  «May  was  crnelly  punished ;  in  Aramania  and 
at  Pylot,  though  his  projects  were  even  fiivaured 
by  chance,  yet  die  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Am1)caeia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indt- 
Tidiial  glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameleu  Cteon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megam  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.     In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Srracusan   expedition   there   is   hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
gight  attack  on  Epipobe,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
•zoibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  eSected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  foHy  and  uiiatuatSon.    It 
is  possble  that  with  the  other  elementi  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential    requinte  of  morel  firmness   and    com- 
mand :   be  may  too  have  been  less  accnrate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
fiuvighteiit  and  fertile  in  deviung  the  ontline.    Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
is,   that   to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
saperiority    at    the    peace    of     Nicias,    and    to 
any  father  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  hia  poaitioo  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appean 
to  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
descrilied  as  leading  the  charge  of  tho  Hippeis 
jipon  Cleon  {Bfuila,  242),  and  his  pbice  in  the 
play  throaghout  seems  to  implv  it.      [A.  II.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  (Aij/uirfllnij),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenea,  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  aacienl*  differ  a*  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
aitie*.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholan  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Oionysius  of  Holicamassni 
Bp.  ad  Amm.  L  1),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
ras  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  OL  ^9.  4,  or  B.  c.  3t)1 .  Oellius 
XT.  28)  states* (bat  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
y-seventh  year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
'rations  against  Androtion  and  Timocistes,  which 
lelong  to  B.  a  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demoe- 
henes  would  £ill  in  &  c  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
rhich  ia  adopted  by  Clinton.  (K  //.  ii.  p.  426,  &e„ 
trd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
r  tbe  Ten  Oraton  (p.  845-  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
oni  in  the  aithoaship  of  Desitheu*,  that  is,  u.  c 
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885,  and  this  statement  ba*  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bfickh,  Wester- 
mnnn,  Thirlwall,  and  othen ;  n^ereas  some  have 
endeavDored  to  pruve  that  B.  a  384  wai  his  bittb- 
jear.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
IS,  that  Demosthenes  was  bom  in  B.  c.  886.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
Kiani  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  lather,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Oylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  yean  old.  (Plut. 
Dem.  4  j  Dem.  &  Aphab.  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aetchin.  c 
ClaifA.  i  171 ;  Boeckh,  Co>-p.  htcrijiLi.  p.  464.) 
Daring  the  last  moments  «f  bis  life,  the  bther  bad 
entrusted  the  protection  of  hi*  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  bis  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  htrge  sword  manufhctoty,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobos,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  Ae  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talent*,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
aerenty  minoe,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  e.  AfM.  I  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  at  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  sphe  of  all  the  remonstmnces  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  daring 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  hod  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  ia,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  fother  had  left  (Dem.  e.  Aphob.  i.  pa. 
812,  832,  815,  e.  OmU  p.  865.)  Thia  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on .  tbe 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  wi^ 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  wa*  threugh  the  injustice  of  those  {nam  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  bis  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  a;id  de- 
veloped in  turn,  a  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  wa*  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hupe  to  get  jiistice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutanh  (Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  edncation  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teaehen  (a  Afhcb.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demo*thenes*s  own 
statement  (ds  Cbron-  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  man^ 
illnatrions  personages  that  are  mentioned  a*  hts 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  <<o.it- 
nected  with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  «ge  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Platu.    (Plut  Ociih  5,  VU.  X  Unit. 
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p.  844  ;  TKog  I^ert  iii.  48  ;  Cic  B/W.  31,  Omt. 
4  :  QuinUL  xiiu  2.  g  33,  10.  §  24  ;  Oeinui,  iU. 
13.)  It  mnj  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  biit  it  is  more  thnn  doubtrul  whether 
he  received  his  instraction  ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer^ 
tainly  going  too  fiir.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  WHS  instructed  io  oratory  by  Isocrates  (PluL 
rU.  X  Oral.  p.  844  ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  492),  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  tfiemselves, 
some  of  whom  st«ited,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instnicted  by  Isocmtes,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  tix"!  ffop'ifi,  which  Isocmtes  had  written. 
(Plot  rS.  X  Oral.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  haring  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates ii,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (c.  Laerm.  pp.  928,  937],  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  woiks  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plat.  Dem.  5,  Vil.  X  Oral.  p. 
844  ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  Isneus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
tucX,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  vix. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
s  resemblance  to  those  of  laaens,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  'to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  ra.  X  Oral.  f.  839  ;  Ubftn.'  Vit.  Dem.  p. 
8,  Arg»m.  ad  Oral,  c  Oitel.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
yeans  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
ne  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  ciicumstaneesno  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  ontnn  of  bis 
time,  and  tliat  during  the  first  years  attrr  his  attain- 
ing tiie  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  B.  c  S66, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardiaiis  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  admiuistratSon  of  bii  jpro- 
perty;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  conrse  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenea. 
(Dem.  e.  A/Jiab.  i.  p.  828,  c  Aphob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  ttiird  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocntes,  B.  c  864 
(Dem.  e.  Oitet.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  hring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (o. 
ApM.  i.  p.  817;  Plut.  ra.  X  Orat.  p.  844; 
Zozim.  Vit.  Dem,  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  een- 
demned  to  pay  a  fin*  of  ten  talenta.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenea  in  the  fiice  of  all  die 
intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  retorted  for  the 
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pnrpoie  oi^thwutingf  him  and  invotvTiig  Um  tn  a 
•erica  of  other  hw-sniu  {e.  Apkob.  p.  862).'  The 
extant  orations  of  Demosthenea  against  Apiio. 
bus,  wlio  endeavoured  to  prevent  (li*  taking 
possession  of  his  ptopehy,  refer  to  these  tzansae- 
tlons.  Demosthenes  fasid  thus  gained  a  <%iiil 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  de 
extraordinary  disadvantages  mider  wUch  he  1» 
boured,  ibr  hia  physical  coostitntion  waa  wtA,tai 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — ^whence,  pmUsMy,  be 
derived  the  nickname  df  pira\»t,  the  deHeus 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  ooly  owii^ 
to  the  moat  unwearied  and  persevering  exdtions 
that  he  sacceeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  bim  after 
be  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  tfaa 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  Tanoaa  dvi!  asn, 
be  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  politial 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  Tery  doubtful  wbttlMr 
Demosthenes  like  tome  of  his  predeoesaora,  raga^ 
also  in  leaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio- 
gniphera  assert. 

The  suit  agabist  Aphobni  bad  nade  Httdfas  a 
fbrmidable  and  impIanUe  enemy  of  Demwdieaas 
(Dem.  e.  Apiob.  ii  p.  840,  e.  mtid.  f.  639,  Ac), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  tbos  became  etpoed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  bis  peninal 
powers  and  virtues  he  bad  nothing  la  mipose  ta 
Mridias,  who  was  the  moot  active  nKaBorr  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  y«t  withoot  any  deilnlte 
political  tendency,  was  preparing-  the  rain  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  anrrificing  its 
TTsonrcea  to  personal  and  aelfish  intereata.  IV 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  a  C:. 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  tbe  honse 
of  Demosthenea  and  insnlted  the  tneuibers  af  Us 
fiunily.  Thii  led  Demnathenea  to  bring  axaini 
htm  tbe  action  of  ictunryapfix,  and  when  Metdas 
after  his  condemnation  did  notfnUU  his  eliBgalioaa, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  Mci|  #(*Mki(i. 
(Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  540,  &c)  Meidiaa  found  seam 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  petied  ef 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  B.  c.  SS4,  he  liad  an 
opportnnitr  to  take  revenge  upon  Deneatheno^ 
vho  had  hi  that  year  vc^ntarily  undertaken  A* 
chorvgia.  Meidia*  sot  only  endeaTUiined  in  all 
posaible  ways  to  pnveht  I>ema*ilienea  from  di»- 
chaiging  his  office  in  its  ptoper  font,  bnt  attacked 
him  with  open  violenoe  during  tbe  oeMwatSoa  af 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  518.)  Sack 
an  act  committed  hefete  the  eyes  of  die  peo|iie 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  bnmght  an 
action  against  hhn.  Pnblic  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  aB  pe*- 
siUe  efiorti  to  intimidate  Demoathenea,  wko  iv- 
matned  fim  in  spite  of  all  hia  enemy's  madtinatieaa, 
nntil  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
propoaod,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  that  be  received  iram 
Meidias  the  mm  of  thirty  minae.  (Pint  Dm.  M\ 
Aeschin.  e.  Claipk.  %  52.)  llie  naaon  why  l>e- 
moathenes  withdraw  bis  aceasation  waa  in  aD  pro- 
bability bis  fear  of'  tha  powerful  party  of  wliick 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  nis  accepting  tlM  tam  of 
thirty  nlinaa,  which,  however,  can  aeaxeelT  \m 
treated  as  an  aothemic  &cl  ( Isid.  EpkL  ir.  9)5),  kas 
been  looked  upon  aa  an  flleind  ai^  and  hai  bna 
brought  forwud  ■>  a  proof  Uiat  Dancatheaea  -aai 
acccMible  to  bribea.  Bat  the  law  which  fertiade  tba 
dropping  of  a  public  accusation  (Dtim.  a  iWrM.  p.  5:!9) 
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fiMf  nttt/apfienr  to  have  been  alwiqrs  striollj  obnerr- 
fif  «•  it  Wm  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
■pd  jpnfbimd^  acnuations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
J>c«i9sthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minse,  it  do«« 
not  fqllaw  that  it  wa«  a  bribe,  for  that  cum  'mnjr 
■imft.  been  required  of  him  u  a  fine  for  dropping  hi* 
.acciMation  against  Meidias,  or  Demoathenes  may 
Mve  regarded  that  som  ««  a  ntitfiictonr  aeknow- 
J^d^ement  of  the  guilt  of  hi>  enemy.  Thia  aSair 
!t»ilongi  to  the  year  b.  c.  353,  in  which  alao  the 
extant  oradon  agalnat  Meidiaa  waa  written,  bat  as 
Iletnosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
',lm  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

I^enosthenea  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
ihr  ia  «.  o.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
.^^oat  Leptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.  Kp. 
ad  JmiMi  i.  4),  and  in  v.  c.  353  the  oration 
agunst  Timocrates.  The  general  esteem  which 
IhimMftbenea  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
aoffieiently  attested  by  the  fiict,  that  in  B.  c. 
33:4,^  ia  spit«  of  aQ  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  ffovKtv/if,  to 
,wj(i«b  ke  hod  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  a,  Aftad. 
B.  A&l),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
aiffteif  in  the  oopacity  of  aichitheoros,  the  usual 
.^teona,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
;';^nil  of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (e.  MsM.  p.  652).  The 
.active  part  he  took  in  public  alSurs  is  further 
.attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
IR  B,  c  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
.  tioR  to  Erfiboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
kiiuadf  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Uem.  lie  face,  p.  58,  e.  Mad.  p.  55B.]  In  the 
Kuae  yiac  he  delivered  the  oration  vff>l  irviiiuipmr, 
W  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
fiom  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
itgaiiist  Persia  (Dem.  Je  Rluti.  lib.  p.  192),  and  in 
.p.  c  353  be  spoke  for  the  MegalopoUtans  {ihip 
ilxyaXawoAniir),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
.Vd  soiieited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Alegalo- 
>l^lia. 

.    The  one  hundred  and  lixth  Olympiad,  or  the 

period  fisni  H.  c.  356,  is  the  besixning  of  the  career 

.  of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leiuling  statesmen  of 

Athejn,.  aad  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  ia 

.^oaely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 

there  is   no   question   affecting   the   public  good 

in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 

support  eritli  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 

considered  right  and  oeneBtial  to  the  slate.     King 

Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  B.  c  358 

,his  enctoRchments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 

ia  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pas. 

sessioo  of  the  totvns  of  Ampbipolis,  Pydna,  Poti' 

daea,  and  Methone.     During  those  proceedings  he 

,  had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 

to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 

delusions   and    apparently    fsvourable    promises. 

Dsmasthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 

•aw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 

Is  greater  things,  and  dat  unless  the  king  was 

.cbcdted,  he  wonld  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 

only  of  Athens  but  of  aU  Greece;    but    Demos- 

thoies  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 

'  and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 

.and  to  call  npoa  the  Orveks  to  unite  their  strength 

^iast  the  common  foe.      His  patriotic  feelings 

and  convictions  against  Macedonian  a^^nndixe- 

.  Bunt  are  the  gmuadwerk  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 

.eCtV.niest  splendid  and  spirited  omtious.    They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  retoUs,  but 
the  fahU  was  hot  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  &ilure 
must  be  songht  in  the  atate  of  general  disBohition 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  (he  time;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  tife  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  statea  of  Peloponnetin 
looked  upon  one  another  with  miatnut  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difticulty  that  Athens 
could  mtintnin  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Atheniona  themaelves,  as  Dentosthenes  says, 
wen*  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  thry  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
eneiyetic  opposition ;  their  mauures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures  ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  rppiiMic  npnn  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  tliat  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  mUng  party  at  Athens.  It  was  (brther  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  milititry 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  B.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenhuis  gained  decided  advantages  by  k  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip's  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  mode  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  waa 
Spoken  in  B.  c.  353.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  B.  0.  349,  wMeh  (enninated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  hist  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thiana,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efibrts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  <h  Ftdi.  Lfg.  p.  426;  Dionys. 
£)>.  ad  Amin.  L  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  trsacherouk  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  pence  with  Philip,  which  tnm 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject  Our  only  loarees  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Ae»- 
chiues  on  the  embassy  (wept  rapMrpttrfttaf),  which 
contain  statements  so  muck  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  Impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  chiiracters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  tnsy,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  kbouring  under  a  deloaion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intentian  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  apon  as  wfeU 
established.  During  the  Olynthfaui  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  pmce 
1  Olid  aUiiuicu  with  Athuua,  and  the  Atheniaiu,  who 
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vera  tind  of  Uie  wu  and  nnable  ts  farm  B  ooaU- 
tion  •nainst  the  king,  had  accepted  the  pnpnaL 
Pbiloavlet  accordingly  adriaed  the  Athenian*  (o 
caiaineute  nrgatiationa  and  to  intd  an  rmbaaty  ta 
Philip^  DeuioBihenet  wpported  the  plan^  and 
Philocrale*>  AeKliinea,  and  I>i!mo«hene>  were 
among  the  ainbat*«adore  wbo  went  tc  the  king. 
Tbe  tnuiMction*  with  Philip  an  not  quite  clear, 
though  they  tnast  have  referred  to  the  Phociane 
aiid  Thebaiia  alio,  for  the  Phociwu  were  allied 
with  Athen^  aiid  the  Athenian  aiufaoMwioni  pro- 
bably ^inoiided  that  tile  Pbociuu  should  be  in* 
duded  in  the  tivnty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  mors  than 
Philip  waa  inclined  to  i^ree  to,  since  he  had 
alrandy  lesolTed  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
ciana.  It  it,  therefore,  rery  probable  that  be  nay 
bar*  quieted  the  ambaasBdors  by  vague  promiaea, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
Bndrr  the  pretext  that  ha  could  not  aiake  a  public 
declHrntion  in  favour  of  the  Pfaociana  en  acooont  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thesaalians  aad  Xhebana.  After 
the  return  of  the  ainbasaador*  to  Athena,  the  peace 
was  diacnaaad  in  two  sucoeasive  assembliea  of  the 
ptopla,  and  it  waa  at  length  aaoctioued  and  swam 
to  by  ail  «ath  to  the  king's  amhasaadora.  Aetchines 
caoaarea  DeouMthenea  for  having  iiurried  the  con- 
cliUBon  ef  tfaia  peace  so  much,  that  the  Atheniaiis 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
theii  allies,  who  had  been  iavited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  {d» 
FitU.  Ug.  p.  346,  de  Conn.  p.  2^2)  speak*  of  the 
Blatter  seems  indeed  to  oast  some  siupician  upon 
him ;  but  the  cause  of  Deniosthenes^s  acting  as  he  did 
nmy  hare  been  the  vngun  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  HzpiKssed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phecians,  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  afaaolutely 
uetioflsnry,  sioce  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
VIM  upon  Ceraobleptes,  a  king .  of  Thrace,  and 
•ince,  in  spite  of  his  promise*  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Cheraonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  sBetch  out  hi*  hands  after 
them :  iu  order  bo  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  aa  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliaiw  with  Athens.  It 
iras  on  this  oi-casiou  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschinea  aud  his  party  became  manilest,  for  not> 
withstanding  the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demoa- 
theues  not  tn  luae  any  tima,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  imth  (^1  rois  Spmvi),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Uiemosthene*  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Axscuinis,  p.  37, 
that  Uemoathene*  wa*  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  iu  the  Cimacal 
AlnnttoH,  ToL  i.  p,  145),  set  out  with  a  slowneas 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thmce.  Nearly  three  months  pa.vaed 
away  iu  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
amved,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  until  he  bod 
completed  his  preparations  ngainst  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Phrrse  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambjissaJors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  aud  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  coUtagucs  in  the  eniboMy  ;  but  in 
»«in.    Aewhine*  succeeded  iu  aUaying  the  fears  of 
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the  peapkk  aad  peMBadtd  then  qoieily  ts  wait  f<ir 
the  issue  of  tha  eventa.  Philip  in  the  mrantiaig 
pasted  Thenno|>yhu%  aud  the  ium  of  Pbocis  w>a 
decided  without  a  bloar.  The  ki^  aras  naw  ai^ 
raitted  aa  a  Biember  of  the  Anphictyoaic  itafsa, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  aliowed  thrmaelvet  la 
act  the  part  of  mere  ^ncbstors  dazing  those  fi>- 
ceedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  s&U 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignatien  at  the 
king*s  conduct  hy  xeiiitung  their  sanrtion  to  his 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictjonic  kago^ 
The  mischief,  honrever,  w»  done,  and  in  ocoet 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  eonsequ^ucss,  DesMO- 
thenes  ia  B.  c.  346,  delivered  hi*  oiation  '^oo  the 
peeca"  ("^  tiffkntt),  and  the  people  gave  ny. 

Prom  this  tima  forward  the  two  political  parties 
an  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  i^jaiust  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  father  the  bction  to  which 
Aescbinaa  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  lo  op- 
pose the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De- 
nwsthene^  He  waa  assisted  in  his  great  work  bj 
sHcli  able  men  aa  Lycuigua,  Hyperidos,  Polyeaet^ 
Hegeaippua,  and  othera,  and  being  supported  hy 
his  ooiitidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  aooa  reached 
the  h^hest  point  iu  his  career  bm  a  statcsanan  and 
orator.  The  baaia  of  his  power  and  inAueuoe  waa 
the  people 'a  conviction  of  hi*  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  and  of  hi*  pure  and  enthusiastic  bve  of  hia 
country.  Thi*  conviction  manifested  itadf  clearly 
in  the  vengeance  which  tiie  peojje  took  npoo  the 
treacherous  Philocxutes.  (Aeachin.  c.  Q&^iL.  § 
79.)  But  thi*  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  aud  it  waa  in 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  plac«  the 
other  men  who  had  betiared  their  country  to  Ph^ 
lip  in  their  embaasy  to  him,  in  the  same  Ijghi  aa 
Philocnites  (Dem.  dt  Fait.  Ltg.  p.  376),  for  the. 
people  were  unwilling  to  aachtice  more  than  tuc 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  had 
given  up  in  order  to  (ave  the  rest.  It  waa  an- 
doobtcdly  owing  to  the  influence  of  thi*  party  that 
Aeachiues,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  coaaeiitcd 
to  reuder  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  n.  c,  343,  escaped  punishment,  uotwitlk- 
standing  the  vehement  attadu  of  Demosthenea  in 
the  written  oration  wc^'  Topar/xaiSciat.  ^Abs- 
CIUNB8,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  np  hi*  pbn* 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  Pcloponnesians  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  wiu  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  aud  MesM^ 
nian>,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  be  cvea 
sent  them  subetdies  and  threatened  Sparta  with  aa 
attack.  (Dem.  VUL  ii  p.  69.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  tetutonce,  and  the  Atheniaua, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  aur- 
thing  more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Pelopono^. 
sus,  among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
Pelopoune&ians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  and  ta 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  lldltp, 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  In  consequeuce  of  these  proceed- 
ings, ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Pfioponne- 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  complnin  of  the  Athcubu* 
fitvouring  the  anibitiou*  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  auppressing  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athena,  of  course,  sup- 
ported those  complaints ;  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise Philip's  real  intentions  aud  to  tepreeent  them 
to  the  people  in  a  bvourable  light,  afibrded  aa 
opportunity  fur  Demosthenes,  when  tlie  BBauer  to 
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Vi  lent  ta  th^Mair  mu  dkenMad  ib  th«  mmnibhft 
a.  c  8*4,  topUee  in  hi*  Mcond  Plrillpi4e  the  pr»- 
eeedingt  and  deilgns  of  the  king  Mid  hit  Attw- 
sMn  Mnidi  In  iMr  true  lif(ht.  Th«  aniwer  which 
the  Athenitn*  teat  to  Philip  ttu  pnihkbly  not 
taj  tutisbMory  to  bkn,  for  ha  immediately  tant 
another  embius}'  to  Athent,  headed  by  Python, 
with  pnpotali  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
aWroagh  he  nbteqnentiy  denied  haring  given  to 
IPjthan  any  aothority  ibr  toch  propotaliL  (Dam. 
d,H<tbmet.p.ai.) 

Philip  had  for  tone  time  been    engaged  in 
tbe  ferniation  of  a  navy,  and  the  appreheniioni 
vbicb  the  Atbenfant  entertaiaed  on  that  teoK 
were  Irat  toe  toon  jnttified ;  ibr  no  tooner  WM« 
hie  prepaiBtiona  completed,  than  he  toolc  paiaettien 
of  nte  iiland  of  Haloneio*,   which  iiekinged  to 
Athena.     The  Athenians  tent  an  enbaiay  to  claim 
the  itbod  back  i  bnt  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  liandt  of  piratct,  denied  that  the  Atheniam 
had  any  right  to  chiim  it,  Mit  at  the  lame  time  he 
effiirad  ta  make  them  a  preanu  of  tiie  itbnd,  if 
they  vonld  recdre  it  at  tneh.     On  the  ntnm  of 
the  ombBaaidon  to  Athent  in  a.(x  S43,  the  oration 
on  Halonemt  (vtpt  'AAonfmw)  wat  delireicd.    It 
it  usually  printed  among  the  oratlant  of  Dene*- 
thenet,  bat  belongs  in  all  prahability  to  Hegnip- 
pns.     Thit  and  other  thnntr  acta  of  aggretaion, 
wliich  at  length  opened  the  eyea  of  the  AthcDiant, 
ronaed  them  onoe  more  to  rigoroDt  and  energetic 
lOeaaarea,  in  apite  of  the  eSbrtt  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.     Embaatie*  wen 
sent  to  Acamania  and  Peloponnesaa  to  coanteraet 
Phhip'^  schemes  in  those  qnarteit  (Dem.  PkiL  Hi. 
p.  1'291  and  hit  expedition  into  Thrtee,  by  which 
the  Caertaneiui  wot  threatened,  called  forth  ao 
energetic  demonttntion  of  the  Athenlant  mider 
Oicfieithet.     The  cnmplainu  which   PUKp  then 
made  ronsal  Demosthenes,  in  &  c.  842,  to  hit 
powerftil  dtation  irtpl  rSr  ko  X«]i^>ifi>y,  and  to 
hit   third  Philippic,  in  which  he  deaeribet  the 
king't  frithlettnest  in  ^  most  ghiring  cohmrs, 
and   exhorts  hit  countrymen  to  nnite  and  letitt 
the  treacherous  aggressor.     Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  hod  ettablished  in  Enboeaweie 
expelled  throngh  the  inflnenoe  and  ataistance  of 
Demoathenes  (Dem.  <fa  Cbroa.  p.  354^ ;  bnt  it  was 
not  tSl  &  c.  34],  when  Philip  kid  siege  to  Perin- 
thns  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed  indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  wat  now  declared  violated 
(b.  c.  340);  a  fleet  was  sent  to  reliere  Bymntiam 
(Pint  Phoc  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measum.     He  had  proposed,  as  early  at  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defny  tlie 
expensee  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athent 
(Dem.  (MsmOi.  ii!.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip's attack  upon  Bytantium  that  he  suceeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  efiect.    (Dionyt.  Bp.  ad 
.<<  mas.  L  1 1 .)   By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarefay 
{rifun  rpatfofx'itit),  he  fiirther   icgnhited  the 
•ymmotiae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Corm.  p.  260,  tu.)     He  thus  at  once 
gsre  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens,  B.  0.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giring 
himself  no  farther  concern  ak>nt  the  affiurt  of 
Oreete.  He  carried  on  war  with  hit  northern 
neigfaboon,  and  left  it  la  hi*  hiieliogt  to  prepm 
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thalasttttakaat  thaiadafMidMiceofOreeee.  H* 
cateahMtd  wait  t  ftr  when  in  tin  spring  of  R.c  340 
tb*  AmphlotyonsaaatDliled  at  Delphi,  Aetchines, 
who  wat  prtnnt  aa  pytagoiaa,  efltected  a  deereo 
against  the  Loerians  of  AmpUsaa  for  having  un- 
lawfully ecenpded  a  dittrict'of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphiiiaeant  Mae  i^intt  this  decree,  and  the 
Anpluetyona  soramoned  an  aKtmordinary  meeting 
u  dtiib^ata  on  the  panisbownt  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demoadienet  fotenw  and  fore- 
told the  vnfiratimata  eonaeqaeneea  of  a  war  of  the 
AmplMcn«ns,aad  he  tikccceded  atlaatt  inpettuad- 
iag  the  Atheniaiis  not  to  tend  any  deputies  to  that 
extMordiaary  meating.  (Dam.  sl«  Conm.  f.  27A ; 
AeatbiUk  e.  Otripk.  §  136,  &«.)  The  AmphictyonB 
however  deemed  war  agaiml  Amphitta,  and  the 
conaand  ef  the  Anphiclyonie  aiaty  was  given  to 
Cot^bas,  aa  Anadian  \  bnt  the  expedition  foiled 
firam  want  of  apirit  and  cneigy  among  tfaoae  who 
toak  pan  in  it.  (Dem.  d»  CbtiM  p.  277  )  The 
cantt^aaaee  waa,  that  in  a  c.  838,  at  the  next 
oidinaiy  meeting  ef  (ha  Amphictyona,  king  Philip 
waa  appointad  chief  aonaander  ef  the  Amphictyo- 
nie  amy.  Thit  waa  the  very  thing  wiiiah  he  had 
bean  looking  for.  With  the  appaaianoe  of  jaatioe 
on  hi*  tides  he  new  had  an  opportanity  ef  estabUth- 
ingbimtelf  with  aa  aimed  foree  ia  thenty  htart  of 
Oraeea.  He  tet  eat  without  dtby,  and  when  the 
Atinnians  reeeivad  the  newt  of  his  harhig  taken 
poaaesaion  of  Klttta,  they  wen  thrown  into  the 
deepest  eontlaraation.  DenaatheBes  alone  did  not 
give  Bjr  ail  hopes,  aad  he  ones  mon  ronsed  his 
coantrymen  by  briagiiw  about  an  alliamie  between 
Athent  and  Theba*.  The  Tkebant  had  formeriy 
been  bvoared  by  Philip,  but  hit  subsequent  neg- 
leet  of  them  ka/k  eSaoed  the  ncoileetion  of  it ; 
and  thqr  now  clearly  saw  that  the  foil  of  Athens 
would  inevitaMy  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  befon  opipoied  the  war  of  the  Amphie- 
tyont,  and  when  Phitip  new  called  open  them  to 
aillow  hit  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
t«  join  him  in  his  expeditien  againsi  Athent,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  hit  handsome  proposals, 
aad  thnw  themselvee  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Atheniana.  (Dem.  d»  Omm.  p.  'i»9,  Ac)  This 
was  the  hat  giand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  oii 
the  7th  of  Metageitmen,  B.  a  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistanoe,  and  Athens,  wliieh  expected  a 
sinribo'  fate,  retolred  at  leaat  to  perish  in  a  glorioat 
stmggts.  The  most  pnidigions  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madneaa  to  reject,  for  Athena 
that  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  ita 
eztstenee  aad  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 
The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painiiil  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  bad  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  boum  extent  be  re- 
garded a*  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
neroas  and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  ha 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responiible  for  tlie  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contraiy,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  hit  meriti  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  wat  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
oenil  oretios  upon  those  who  had  folleu  at  Chaera- ' 
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•ria,  wd  that  «lw  faaoid  (Mat  «aa  caletaated  jg 
bii  Wmh*.  (DfB.  cAi  CWta.  ^  SdO.  &«  )  Bat  Ik* 
iaty  at  llw  Mncadaaiaa  paity  and  af  Ua  ywu»»l 
aaaniea  pk«a  iall  waat  ta  tMaU;  Ihay  laaia  ail 
po«iiMa  eflarta  te  knoUa  ar  amiibikta  the  oan 
«rha  had  bn^t  about  the  aUaaca  with  Tlichca, 
•ad  Athena  to  the  Tei;|»  of  deatraetiaa.  Annua 
iiaoa  wan  btaogbt  agaimt  him  day  alMr  iby,  aad 
•t  fiiHt  tha  matt  Balarisiii  ajcophaBla,  aaeh  a> 
Bi4rl«a,  Diaadaa,  Malantboa,  AiiMagwitw,  and 
•then,  wtn  emj^ogrMl  bjr  hi*  eneaiei  t*  cmah 
lam  (Daaa.  d*  Coram,  p.  siO)  ;  bM  the  mm  oaky- 
tiooa  they  van,  the  easier  wa*  it  far  Dentoatheni* 
to  anmaik  them  facfcae  the  people.  Bat  matios 
•nen  facfjWi  to  aaauma  a  aton  dangaran*  aapatt 
vbea  AinehiMa,tbeheadi)f  tfaeMaoedooiaa  futj, 
•nd  the  Boit  impiacaMs  oppaant  of  Oeaaatheaca, 
•ame  fmaid  agwnat  him.  An  oppattaniajr  offend 
•aen  aftar  tha  battle  of  ChaotOMia,  when  Cteaipboa 
pnpoMd  to  naraid  Demoitheoea  with  a  goMea 
anvn  br  tha  eoadnot  he  bad  ahewn  doriag  his 
yaUieeaaer,  and  more  eapaoiaUy  foe  the  patdotie 
duiatneatediiMa  with  which  he  had  acted  dtriag 
the  prapaaationt  which  the  Athcnaaa  uulie  after 
thebattb  of  CbacMoeia,  when  Philip  waa  upeeted 
at  the  gate*.  (Oeaa.dtama.p.366.)  Aew:hiiMs 
attaeked  Cteaiphea  tn  the  pnpinal,  aad  tried  lo 
ahew  that  it  wa*  net  ealy  aiade  iat  an  iiiagal  fono, 
bal  thai  the  conduct  af  Demaathenw  did  not  give 
him  any  claiaa  to  the  pnUie  gmtitiide  aad  auoh  a 
diatioetion.  Thi*  attack,  howcTee,  waa  aot  aimed 
atCteaiphoDiWho  waa  too  iniigniiieentB  penoo,  bat 
at  DniMsthcae*,  and  tiw  lattar  took  up  the  gnnnt- 
let  with  the  greater  nadineaa,  aa  he  now  Iwd  an 
•ppoitniiity  of  justifying  hi*  whole  political coodiKt 
befen  hia  coaotryman.  Reaaona  which  am  an- 
hoewn  t«  oa  dHayed  tha  deciaion  of  the  qtteatioB 
fee  a  Dvmber  of  year*,  and  it  waa  oat  till  B.  c  330 
(Pint.  Ann.  24)  that  the  trial  was  preoaeded  with. 
Demoslhcaea  an  that  aecasion  daliwrad  hia  ontieo 
on  the  cnwn  (mp)  ore^dree),  Acschiae*  did  net 
«btain  the  fifth  part  of  the  rota*,  and  waa  ohliged 
to  qnit  Athena  and  spend  the  naaainder  of  hia  life 
abroad.  AU  Greece  had  been  looking  fbnratd 
with  the  most  intenaB  iataieat  to  the  iMoe  of  tkia 
ooiateat,  though  few  can  have  entortained  aay  doubt 
aa  to  which  would  cany  the  rictory.  The  emtion 
•a  the  srown  waa,  in  all  probihility,  like  that  of 
Aeschinea  againat  Ctesipbon,  nvised  and  altered 
at  a  falter  penod. 

Greece  had  in  tk*  m^an  time  bten  shaken  by 
new  Btoma.  The  death  of  PhiHp,  in  H.  a  S3ii, 
had  nviTed  among  the  Graeka  the  hope  of  ahoking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All-  Greece  raae,  and 
•apedaily  Athens,  where  Demosthenas,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  fint 
joyfadly  to  ptoclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  uiito  their  strength 
aiiaiast  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  counexieiis  in 
Asia.  (Plot.  Oat.  23;  Aeachiu.  »  Cla^  i  161 ; 
Died.  z*ii.  8.)  But  the  sudden  appenniice  of 
yoimg  Alexander  with  an  anuy  ready  to  fight, 
^mped  the  enlhvsiasn,  and  Athens  asnt  an  eia- 
•"•y  •"  bim  to  aue  for  pcaoe.  Demoathena*  was 
•*!■*?•  *^»»»l'aasadon,  but  bis  feelings  agoinBt 

u—**"^'''"*"  *•'■  »°  »*»»»,  thai  he  would 
wMrer  expose  himeiitf  to  the  ridicule  of  bis  enemias 

m-r^    »  wpphont  before  the  yanthial  kiag. 
«»~«  had  Ahawuder  sat  out  far  thoAoith  to 
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ahaalise  tha  nfarUioaa  najgbboau  <f  ■MaaedaBta, 

than  •  false  report  af  his  4taih  called  ferthaaoihv 
iaaamatioB  of  the  Occeka.  T1iehe%  which  had 
saflated  moat  aarenlr,  waa  Amanaal ;  hat  the  i%- 
sorractian  sfnad  oser  Airadia,  Aigsa,  Eiim,  and 
Atheas.  Hmnser^  with  the  ezcsptiaa  sf  Tlietea, 
there  waa  aa  energy  anywhere.  Ikwiiwihi  laa 
earned  indeed  a  deccea  that  sacooon  shsoU  ba 
asnt  to  Thebes,  hat  ao  e&rts  wan  ninJs,  aad  I>a- 
laosttanas  alone,  aad  at  hi*  earn  expense,  aant  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  zni.  8.)  The  leoaad  s>^ 
den  arrimi  of  Alexander,  aad  his  dmiuctim  of 
Thebeai  in  » a.  33&,  put  aa  cod  to  all  fivtlMr 
attaaspta  of  the  Gnrks,  Athens  aolnitiad  to  >•• 
osisily,  and  sent  Uemadsa  to  the  kiagas  BBadmto& 
Aleiaader  demanded  that  the  Insdm  of  the  papia- 
hv  party,  and  among  tham  Damosthcaas  shouU 
be  deUnmd  up  to  him ;  but  ha  yielded  to  the  «»- 
tieatioa  sf  the  Athenian*,  and  did  not  ] 
his  demand. 

A  If  wader's  dc^artnn  for  Asia  is  the  I 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  traaqnillity  for  Qntce  j 
party  hatnd  eontiaaad  in  aeerst,  aad  it  i 
only  some  spatk  Irom  without  to  nake  it 
farih  again  in  Hudimiaisbed  fi^y•  Tkia  qauk 
oama  Stom  Haipalua,  who  had  been  hit  by  Akrx- 
ander  at  Bahykm,  vhile  tha  king  pnae«tod  w 
ladia^  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  <mstex»- 
moat  point  of  hi*  expedition,  Harpalas  with  the 
maaures  entnisted  to  hia  cars,  aad  with  <>iMM 
mereenaiies, lied  froui  Babylon  and  caaetoGnvsa. 
In  B.  0.  3'i6  be  arrisad  at  Alliran,  and  puichsspd 
the  pntactios  of  the  city  by  diairibuiiug  hia  gold 
amoBg  tha  most  infiiKntial  deaisgogues.  The 
lecoption  of  aoch  an  opannbel  could  not  be  rieaad 
by  the  Macedouian  pwV  otherwiw  than  aa  aa  act 
of  hoalility  loarards  Masedonia  itself  (  and  at  mat 
prafaahly  at  tha  instigatioa  of  tlmt  party,  that 
Aatipater,  the  rageiit  ^  Macedonia  aad  ' " ynpnit 
called  upon  the  Atfaeniaas  to  deli* er  up  tha  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  receivad  of  hint,  aad  k 
pat  to  aial  thoae  who  had  acc«|itad  hia  briber 
Harpalaa  wa*  aUowed  to  eso^ie,  hot  the  ia««»tig»- 
tioo  conoaming  thoae  who  had  besB  bribed  by  Urn 
sraa  inatitoled,  aad  DenuMtbeoea.  waa  aaHM^  tha 
persoas  sospeetad  of  the  criHacL  The  aaooaato 
of  his  coadaot  during  the  pnaanas  of  Uarpalas  at 
Athena  are  ao  coufeaed,  that  it  i  ' 
to  arrire  at  a  certaia  coaolosian. 
(ap.  Pbd.  Dun.  2&,  «omp.  VH.JC  OnL  p.  B4fi) 
and  Oeinanhns  in  hi*  ootiea  againal  Drmsslhmm 
sta*^  that  Demosthenes  did  wcept  the  bribea  sf 
Uaipaluat  bat  Pauianiaa  (ii.  Zi,  3  4)  espnaa^ 
aeqidto  him  of  te  cdnicb  Tha  anthority  of  hiB 
accaaera,  however,  is  rery  qiwsliooable,  for  ia  lim 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  thair 
slatttuenlat  and  aecendly.  if  we  consider  the  cso- 
duot  of  Demoathauaa  throughout  the  diaputca  sboat 
Harpalnsj  if  we  mmember  that  h*  oppaaed  the  w- 
copttan  of  the  rebel,  and  that  fa*  volmttahly  tt- 
fared  himself  to  be  tried,  wa  muat  owa  that  it  is 
at  iaast  highly  improbable  that  be  ahnold  hate 
been  guilty  of  coamon  hriba^,  and  that  it  waa 
not  hu  gmlt  wtich  caascd  hia  nniiwaBaiian.  hat 
tha  implacable  hatred  «f  the  Hagedoniaa  pactf, 
which  eagerly  aeiaed  this  bToaabk  r>|^inuaiij 
to  lid  itself  af  its  laoat  formidahie  oppoaeBt,  wfeo 
waa  at  that  liaM  abaadanad  Iqr  his  own  bieada 
from  ahear  timidity.  Deattathaaaa  datedad  kia> 
nlf  in  aa  atatiaa  whidi  Atbanaena  (sE,  t>J«-2)  salt 
npi  Tcii  x^uriMi,  and  which  ia  pmUddi  >^  "■• 
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H  tit  mil  Tefkrtta  to  hr  oArn  nnaer  the  title  U 
AnAvyb  fv*  Myw»;    (Dnny«.  A  Admlr.  -vi  tUe. 
Btm  St,'B)>.atAmm.  1.  12.)     But  DenraMhMwa 
iM'AAnl  gttiitjr,  and  thra«m  into  priton,  from 
vKich  bawever  he  eactrped,  appuenfly  with  the 
ceMiTknee  oT  die  'Alheniati  fmgiMntle*.   f  Ptot. 
nm.W,  1>U.  XOtHL  p.  848 ;  Anenym.  Fil.  JDe- 
mtM,  p.  158.)'    tVinoathenee  qaittM  hie  cetrntnf, 
and  MJhM  pBitly  it  Tttoeiene  end  partly  in  Aegi- 
n,  kiokiiig  dail^,  it  U  aaid,  aerost  the  aea  tewaida 
li*l  below!  natire  land.        ' 
'   BW  hfs  exile  did  net  teM  long,  for  in  b.  c.  833 
Xfciabder  died,  and  the  nem  of  Ms  death  waa 
Diewatchmrd  tot  a  freeh  nee  of  theOreeka,  which 
itae  orginixed  by  the  Athenian*,  and  under  the 
TigoKHU  managrment  of  LeoHhenet  it  eoon  a»- 
Hiked  a  dBn|(iron  aspect  fot  Meeedonia.'    (Died. 
Trill,  ]&.)'    Demosthenes,  althoogh  still  linng  ia 
txilej  jmned  of  his  oirn  aeeera  the   embassies 
which  Teie  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Onjek  itatee,  and  he  roosed  thm  to  a  freeh  slrug- 
t^  far  liberty  hj  the  fire  «f  his  oratory.    Sneh  a 
de*<iteAie«s  to  the  interests  of  hie  ungraleM  tentt- 
'tty  diianned  the  hatted  of  his  enemies.    A  decree 
^r  the  people  m»  ptesed  on  the  proposal  of  Denlon, 
a  ndadve  «f  Demosthenet,  by  »hi(^  he  was  so- 
'Unlriy  recalled  fton  hi*  exile.    A  trireme  wrn 
stMf  to  Aegina  to  fiiefa  htm,  aad  his  progress  frsm 
Teiraeev*  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  It 
iriu  the  hkppieat  day  of  his  life.    (Plat.  Dim.  37, 
1%.  XOtaL  p.  V<« ;  Justin,  xiiL  fi.)     The  mili- 
iBy  opeiatlaBS  of  the  Orcein  and  their  soeceu  at 
thb  tincf  ieemed  to  jostify  the'  most  sanguine  ez- 
peetitioiM,  fbr  the  amy  of  the  united  Oreelcs  had 
UNaee^  as  hr  aa  Tliesaaly,  and  besieoed  Anti- 
)M«rBi  UsiBUa.     Bat  thb  ««s  the  tnrsMg  point; 
■ft*  iMeugh,  erto  after  the  fall  «f  Leosthenes,  the 
OlMu  soocceded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Leon- 
tMos,  which  cane  to  the  assistance  of  Ant^Mter, 
-yet  they  bet,  'ma.ci  383,  the  battle  of  Ctanon. 
Tkb 'defeat  alone  Wunhi  not  indeed  have  decided 
1h^  csnteel,  had  net  the  zeal  of  the  Oraeks  gnida- 
Htfn<Mi,  and  had  not  serenl  detachment*  of  the 
alHed  amy  withdrawn.    Antipaler  availed  himself 
oftHs  eontemptitrie  disposition  among  the  Ureeks, 
liiid  offiered  peaea,  though  hs  was  camning  enongh 
1l>seg«tiate  only  with  each  Mate  eepanlely.  Thus 
^  eaase  of  Gteeoe  wae  fimaken  by  one  staie 
iflw  another,  until  ia  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  oentend   with  Antipater.     It  wonld 
h«f«  been  feBy  w  cotitiinw  their  resistanoe  single- 
handed,  and  they  oeoerdingly  made  peace  with 
ABtifsaer  on  bis  own  teimab     All  his  stipulationa 
w«iiB  eompUed  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
allutded  the  sairmder  of  the  popahtr  leadera  of  the 
Adieniaa  peoplei     When  Antipater  and  Crateroa 
thcnopon  uanhed  towards  Athena,  Demoathenea 
and  bn  firienda  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  propoaal 
of   Demades,  tile  Athenaun  tentaneed   them  to 
death.     Demoathenea  bad  gene  to  Cahmria,  aad 
had  takes  lefilge  then  in  the  temple  of  Peeeidon. 
When  Archiae,  who  hunted  np  the  fogitires  CTcry- 
whete,  anirud,  Ikmoalhenes,  who  was  summoned 
ta  fattow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  lieeii  kiMnmig  about  his  person  fbr  soma  time, 
and  dfied  in  ibe  temple  of  Poeeiden,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyadepaion,  b.  a  Sii.  '  (Plat.-  /Asm.  29,  VU.  X 
&nit  p:  846  «  Loeian,  £iaia«.  iMM.  48,  Ac.) 

Thus  terminated  tile  career  of  a  man  who  haa 
haea  onfced  by  peraotia  of  all  agea  among  the 
gfouaat  and  noUeat  apitiu  of'  antiquity ;  and  Ihia 
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fhnie  wffl  f«Didii  hndimiaished  so  long  aa  aterifasf 
imtinient*  and  principles  aad  a  eenslstent  «ondoet 
tttnmgh  tub  ate  regarded  a*  the  atafidard  by  whick 
a  man^  worth  ia  meaaund,  nsd  not  aimply  the  aa*- 
eea* — eo  oAen  merely  dependent  npon  eireamatanee* 
— hy  which  hia  ezeatioaa  are  crowned.  The  aery 
ealtuaiiiea  which  hare  been  heaped  upon  Oenea- 
thenea  by  his  enemiea  and  detnietora  mora  extm- 
vagaMly  than  npon  any  other  man — the  eoorta 
and  eanplicated  web  of  liea  which  waa  deriaed  Yij 
AeaehiniM,  and  hi  which  he  hinnelf  wu  canght, 
and  hntly,  the  odious  inainnations  of  Tbeopompoa, 
the  historian,  which  an  erednlonaiy  lepmted  by 
Phitareh, — hare  only  aerred  to  bring  forth  the  p«- 
liticai  Tirtoes  of  Demeethenee  in  a  more  atriking 
and  brilliant  light  8ome  pointa  there  are  in  hia 
Hfs  which  periiaps  wilt  never  be  qaite  deared  up 
on  aoceant  ef  the  distorted  aoeaania  that  haa* 
eoma  down  to  na  aboni  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  an  made  against  him,  and  affisct  his  daime- 
ter  M  a  man,  are  ahnost  below  contempt.  It  is 
add,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  Sighrt  after  tb* 
hattta  of  Chaenneia,  as  if  thooauada  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (PluL  Den.  30,  Re,  JT  Oral 
^  84fi)  Aesehin.  e.  Ottnfk.  ^  175,  344,  3SS); 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domastk:  caUmity  (Mt 
•dsn^Mer  had  died  seren  days  before)  be  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shew*  only  (he  predonri- 
nance  of  hii  patriotic  fiielhiga  erer  hia  peraonal  and 
aeMsh  ones  (Plut  Dsm.  9-2  j  Aesehin.  e.  Cfesi/A 
%  77);  and  hntly,  that  he  ahed  teara  on  going  int* 
aaUe— a  fun,  for  which  he  deserres  te  be  lored  and 
hononnd  mtber  than  Uamsd.  (Pint  Deaa.  2S.) 
The  ehuge  of  teigiaeraatiao  which  ia  repeatedly 
bnnght  againat  him  by  Aesofaines,  ha*  never  been 
aabsiantiatad  bytiie  least  endenee.  (Aesdiin.  e. 
OUtipi.  f  178,  c  Tbmar*.  j  131,  <ls  PiUt.  Luf. 
^  165 }  Plut.  Dtm.  16.)  In  his  administntion  of 
pablio  aflain  Denmstkenes  is  perfsctly  spotless, 
and  6ee  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  o»nnnitted  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  brBiery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  hhn  i>y  the  same  Aeschines, 
most  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tien  of  the  &ct  that  Deaaosthenes  accepted  anbsi- 
dies  from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  nasuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  ia  iu  struggles  with 
Maoadonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suapt- 
den  that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

Hia  career  aa  a  statesman  leceired  its  greatest 
lustra  from  his  powers  as  aa  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  wonld  neceeaarUy 
be  one-aided,  aa  we  can  only  read  hia  ontions; 
but  among  the  eoniampoiariea  of  Demoathenea 
there  waa  acainely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  bolt  in  hia  oratory.  By  iar  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  aa  the  gieateat  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  ef  such  over-rsfined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  a*  Itemetrina  Phalerens  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut.  Dm.  9,  11) ;  though  some  faond 
those  featnrea  more  atriking  in  reading  hia  orations, 
while  othera  were  more  impressed  arith  them  in 
hearing  him  spaak.  (Camp.  Dionys.  d*  Admit,  ct 
die.  IMmoM.  23;  ac  de  Onu.  ia.  58,  BrwL  88; 
Qaintil.  xi.  3.  ^  6.)  Tbeaa  peeoUaritiea,  however, 
ai«  te  iiom  being  6ulu;  they  are,  on  the  ooa- 
tnuy,  pvaofii  of  his  pnins,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations Which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
iuispieat  oiatar  to  pursue  the  appoaita  omrae.  The 
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olMiicIm  which  hit  phynical  cnnititntion'  threw  in 
hi!  way  when  b«  conmwnoed  hi*  career,  were  ao 
gpgot,  that  a  lew  ooatTififoiii  nnd  perwTering  man 
than  DemMthenea  would  at  once  have  been  hiti- 
niidated  and  entirely  ahrank  from  the  ardnona 
career  of  a  public  omtor.  (Plut.  Dem.  6,  Ae.) 
Then  early  diflkulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  beatow  more  care  npon  the  eompo- 
.  rition  of  kii  orations  than  he  would  otherwiae  have 
done,  and  prodooed  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impo^ri- 
bility  of  apenking  extempore,  at  leaat  the  habit  of 
never  ventoring  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  witfa- 
aot  preparation,  and  he  tometimee  even  declined 
•peairing  when  called  upon  in  the  ataembly  to  do 
ao,  uet^y  becanse  he  wna  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Pint.  Dem.  8,  Vil.  XOral.  p.  848  )  There  ia, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orationa  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  oa,  for  moat  of 
them  were  probably  aubjected  to  a  earefiil  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidina,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  puipoae  of  being  delivered,  and  being  aftei^ 
varda  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  apechnen  of  an  oration 
in  ila  original  form.  Thia  oration  alone  sufficiently 
ahewa  how  Httle  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  iin- 
pnlte  of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  ua  too  ftr  in 
this  article  la  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
Bosthenes  composed  his  ontiona,  and  we  must 
lefet  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  canaea  of  the  mighty  impression  which  hia 
apaechea  made  npon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
iirat  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  aa  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Vem.  13) ;  and  aa  die  atmgglea  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fiur  and  just,  he  could 
without  acniple  unmaak  hia  opponenta,  and  wound 
them  when  they  were  vulnemble,  though  he  never 
leaorted  to  syoophantic  artificea.  The  second  cause 
waa  hia  intellectual  auperiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
lanmment  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  placea, 
be  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
deareat  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  be 
woceeded  calmly  but  iireaiatibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  waa  the  magic  foree  of 
Ilia  language,  which  being  majeatic  and  yet  aimple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  atnnge  and  yet  fiunilior, 
aolemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleaaing,  conciae  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearera. 
lliat  such  orationa  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  fitiled  to  produce  the  deaired  effect,  waa 
owing  only  to  the  apirit  of  the  tiiuea. 

Most  of  the  critical  worka  that  were  written 
upon  Demoathenea  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  acattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  entitled  «sp( 
rqi  Toil  Aq/ioffSfravr  SuWrip-af.  The  acknow- 
ledged exceUence  of  Demnsthenes's  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specuLs- 
tion  with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  aa  the  aecond  century  &  c,  that  a  nvmber 
of  oiHtiuna  which  an  decidedly  apurioua  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  oa  the  Xjyst  iwrri- 
^m  and  the  ipKngis,  wen  ineorparand  in  Ik* 
eollectioos  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Otbeia,  sodi 
aa  the  speech  on  Haloncans,  the  first  agninrt  Aii». 
togeiton,  tboos  againat  Tbeocrinea  and  Kfcia^ 
which  ore  undoubtedly  the  prodnctiosta  of  cootei^ 
pontry  omtora,  may  have  been  iatTodveed  amociy 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  weoM  lie 
of  great  assistance  to  ns  to  have  the  cosaneaitaiiea 
which  were  written  upon  Demoaihenes  by  sack 
men  as  Didvmns,  Longinns,  Hetmogcnea,  Sallo*- 
tius,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Oynmasina,  aad  othen; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  ia  bat, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  i*  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  acfatdia  which  faavw 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpsaa,  tai 
the  Greek  mymtKenia  to  the  orations  by  LftaaiaB 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65  entsoiia 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  n.  X  Oral.  p.  847;  PhoL 
BiU.  p.  4S)0),  but  of  these  only  61,  aad  if  w«  de- 
duct the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  « 
counted  aa  an  oration,  only  60  hare  con 
ua  under  his  name,  tliongh  some  of  these  am  ap*- 
rioua,  or  at  least  of  very  doobtAal  aathentseity. 
Beaidei  theae  orationa,  there  are  56  fiaorda  ta 
paUie  ontiona,  and  six  iefteia,  which  bear  tha 
name  of  Demoathenea,  though  their  gemiaeoeaa  i* 
veiT  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Denostbcoea  ate  tufitatuej  ia 
thevariona  collections  of  the  Attic  ocatoca  by  AUoa, 
H.  Staphena,  Taylor,  Reiska,  Dnkaa,  Bd^ecv 
Dobaon,  and  Baiter  and  Souppe. '  Sepaate  editaaam 
of  the  orationa  of  Demoathenea  akiae  •«•  pair' 
lished  by  AMua,  Venice,  1504 ;  at  Base]  tn  1533  ; 
by  FelKiano,  Venice,  1S4S;  by  Morenaa  maA 
Lambiuns,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  WoU;  1572  (oftcB 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1 790;  and  by  ^ihai 
fer,  Leiptig  and  London,  Miri,  ia  9  vola.  Snw 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Lotia 
tnnahtion,  and  the  others  the  critical  appaaato^ 
the  indices,  dec  A  good  edition  of  the  text  ia 
that  by  W.  Dindor^  I«)pBg,  IB-J5,  3  Tab.  8*a. 
We  aubjoin  a  claaaified  list  of  the  oialioaia  «f 
Demoathenea,  to  which  are  added  ths  cditioaa 
of  each  separata  ontion,  when  then  are  any,  aai 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.  PoLmCAL  O1UTIOR& 

A.  Oration  agauat  PUl^ 

Editiona  of  the  Philippica  were  publiaVsl  hf 
J.  Bekker  (Beriin,  1816,  1825  and  I«3S),  C  A. 
Rildiger  (Leipxig,  1818,  18-29  and  1833),  aad  J. 
T.  ViimeL    (Frankfuit.  18-29.) 

1.  The  fint  Philippic  waa  ddivered  in  B.C  35*2. 
and  ia  believed  by  some  to  be  made  ap  of  two  dia- 
tinct  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  snppcatd  to 
commence  at  p.  48  arith  the  words  H  iiiw  i^t, 
(Dionya.  £p.  orf  ./lam.  L  10.)  Bot  critica  dowa 
to  the  preaent  time  are  divided  ia  their  opaiioaa 
upon  this  point.  The  common  opinion,  that  tJw 
oration  is  one  whole,  ia  supported  by  the  M:J&, 
and  ia  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PiaUU  Btihifi 
am  dtr  Sdseriz,  vol  i.  p.21,  te.  The  apposite  op- 
nion  ia  veiy  ably  maintiuned  by  J  HeU,  Pnltgv 
mema  ad  litm.  Oral,  fat  rWyo  prima  Phil,  daimi, 
Vntiabviae,  1831,  aad  opecially  by  Secbeck  ia 
the  Zeitmirift  /Ur  d.  AUntluauKim.  for  1838. 
Na.91,&c 

3 — I.  The  fltat,  aecond,  aad  thirl  (%nthsa* 
orations  belong  to  the  year  a.  c  349.     Diaayaiaa 
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^^.^^ani.i.4)  HMka  Ute^Meond  th«  fint, 
aid  die  third  the  Kcood  ia  the  i^riefc;  and  tbit 
order  ha* .  been  defended  by  R.  lUunhcutain,  d* 
Ond.  (Mgtitk.  ordiiu,  Leipz.  18'21,  which  i«  re- 
fontiei  in  voL  L  of  Schaefer'a  Appomtua.  The 
other  ordex  i«  defended  bv  Becker,  in  bie  Oeimao 
tian«lation  of  the  PhUippKe>  i-  p-  103>  iic-,  and  b; 
.WetteimaoDi  Stiire,  Ziemann,  PetrenzT^o^  BiUck- 
aer,  in  lejiarate  disaectat^ona.  There  ia  a  good 
edition  of  th«  01>'othiae  vationa,  vith  notea,  by 
C.  H.  FroUcber  and  C,  U.  Funkhiinel,  Leiioig. 
J834.8TO. 

6.  'The  ocation  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  B.  c. 
346.  .  Beapecting  the  question  aa  to  whether  thia 
ootia*  wa*  actually  delivered  or  not,  aee  Becli^, 
JPiUtffueia  Beda,  i.  p.  222,  &e.,  and  Vtimel, 
^nb^am.  ad  OroL  dt  Pact,  p.  240,  &c. 

fi.  The  aecond  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  o.  344. 
SceViipiel,  InUgram  tat  Oeuuatk.  Pkd^,  II,  ap- 
fmM  tat  dupatitioat,  Freokf.  1828,  wboae  opinion 
I*  OBpoaed  by  Uwichenatein  in  Jalui't  Juirb.  vol. 
zi.  2.  p.  144,  &c 

7.  On  Ualonesua,  p.  c.  343,  waa  anapeeted  by 
tbeancieuU  thonaelveisaod  aacribed  to  Hegeaippua 
(Liban.  Argtan.  p.  7fi ;  IlarpocraL  and  Etjm.  M> 
*,«. ;  Phot.^^  p.  491.)  Weiake  endeavonied 
to  riodicate  the  oation  for  Uemoatbenea  in  £)»■ 
mrUUio  Mnper  Orat  dt  UakM^y  Lnbben.  IftOR,  bat 
tw  Is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Se^tode^  Jrdm,  for 
182^.1  pi  84.  &C,  JPUlifimit  JStdtH,  ii.  p.  801, 
Ac,  and  by  Vomel  in  Oitaiiiiter  Htf/ttfipiaiitora' 
liefatm  dt  Ilaianao,  Fmqkf.  1830,  who  published 
Ik  sepsMata  edition  of  this  omlion  under  the  name 
of  Heyaippoa  in  IS33. 

.  8.  llfi  rif  i*  X<^si^fs  deliveied  in  s.  a  342. 
D.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  it  c  342. 
See  Viimelt  Demottienu  JPUHp.  III.  ialiilam  tm 
amte  ChtntmttUiaim,  Fiankf  1837  ;  li.  Spengel, 
Ueber  dit  driOt  fUlip.  liede  da  Vtiu^  Mouieh, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a.  a  341, 
but  is  thought  by  nearly  all  cntics  to  he  lyurioua. 
See  Beckv,  Pkilip.  Redo,  iL  p.4S},  ^ka:  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orat.  PUUp,  I V.  DmaotOi.  aliadieaitr, 
Gioniogaa,  1818. 

1 1.  IVdr  TJr  'EtiotoA^i'  t4»  tiAi'inrov,  refers 
to  the  year  &  c  340,  but  ia  a  spurious  ontioo. 
Becker,  PWip.  Rtden,  ii.  p.  516,  &c 

B.  Oda-  Polilhal  Orationt. 

18.  Ibpt  ImrrHttti,  lefen  to  B.  c.  358,  hnt  ia 
■cfcnowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurioua.  F.  A. 
WoU,  PrUtg.  adLeptai.  p.  124 ;  Scbaefer,  Appand. 
CrU.  L  p.  686. 

13.  n<fil  XuMupiA',  waa  delivered  in  a  c  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Itdrodad.  M  Oral  dt  Si/mmor. 
Lugdan.  Bat.  1821,  rrprinted  in  Schaafei's  ^jipar. 
Oril.  ToL  i. ;  Parreidt,  Dupuiat.  de  Ituiii.  to 
Aiken,  atjmt  ordimU.  ei  correct,  n  ofai.  Ilcpl  iuftfi. 
imteripia  uuidei  Detnodi.,  Magdeburg,  1 836. 

1 4.  'Trip  licya\oro^lTm',  a.  c  353. 

15.  Htfi  rqf  'PoSiw  iAtuStpias,  B.  c.  351. 

1 6.  Htpl  jmr  rpis  'AX^iwi^v  avuSfimr,  leSen 
to  B.  c.  325,  and  waaieeognized  as  spuriona  by  the 
ancients  themaelTe*.  (Oionys.  dt  Admir.  vi  die. 
Ifat.67i  Liban.u<;yvwk  p.211.) 

IT.   JWKIAL   OR    PRIVATB  OraTIONB. 

17.  JItft  %rt^inu,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
liiBfcd  in  &  a  330.  There  are  nunetoos  separate 
•ditioiu  of  this  fiimous  oration ;  the  best  ate  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  nboUa,  HaIle,l815.aadBeilin.]«3S, 
t^  Brami  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Piaaea  (Otit- 
tiugen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Omiaarf. 
Ilidorica  el  ChroaoUg.  u  Dtm»Hk,  Orairdt  Cbms., 
MouBsterii,  1820,  The  genuineneas  of  the  docur 
inents  quotod  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been-  the 
subject  sf  much  diseusaon,  and  the  itost  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  aie  tlioteef 
Drogrsea  (Ueier  dit  AtdUhtU  dtr  Uriami.  hi  D»- 
maik.  Iledt  mm  Knuu,  is  the  Ziitmitrifi  fur  dit 
AlUrtiutme.  <orl839,  and  lopriuted  sapanitclyat 
BerUl^  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newmaa  (C?<imW 
Mtueum,  vol  i.  pp.  141—169),  both  «f  when 
deny  the  genuioeneas,  while  Viimel  ia  a  series  of 
progiaDia(con)nienced  in  1841)  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Conip.  A  F.  Wolpor,  <fe/^<ima 
Hoditma  Oral.  Demottk.  dt  ChroH.  Leipeig,  1 825  ; 
lu  a  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  dt  Dauodk,  Oral, 
pro  Cttsiph.  pruettatUiu,  Isenac  1832. 

18.  nifil  T4S  TlafaTfa€tlat,  deliTcred  in  &  a 
342. 

1 9.  lU/i  rijt  irAtlat  nfis  Asirrfrqr,  was 
^loken  in  s.  c.  355,  and  it  bat  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  HaUe,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Ziiriebi  1831. 

20.  Kard  MsiSlov  v*pi  rc6  KoviiXov^  ^ras  coifr- 
posed  in  B.  c.  355.  There  are  separate  edilioa* 
by  Buttmaun  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blum* 
(Sand.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle.  1832),  Cootr 
pore  Biickh,  l/eier  die  Z-ibxrIuUtmiMder  MMana 
in  the  AihamdL  der  JBtrUm.  Akadem.  for  1820,  n, 
60,  &C.  _ 

21.  Kara  'Ayifor  Ittvot  itafaiiiiuiir^  belongs  to 
Bi  a  355,  aad  has  been  edited  aepaiately  by  Fuu. 
khiiuel,  Leipug,  183'2. 

22.  Kard  'ApurrotpiTout,  B.  G.S52.  See  Riunpiv 
Ot  Cittridtmo  Oriia,  Gietsen,  1815. 

23.  Kard  Tims'v'tuvi,  b.  c  3(3.  8«e  Bhuna^ 
ProUgoM,  nt  Dtatotlk.  Orat.  e.  TViHoeruL,  Berlin, 
1823. 

,  24  aad  35.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo* 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  B.  c.  338.  The 
genuineneaa  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  th* 
firal,  was  strsngly  doubted  by  the  aivcicnto  them- 
solves  (Dionys.  dt  Admir.  vi  die.  Dam.  57  ;  H«r> 
pocrat.  a.  cv.  9tm^t  and  I'laAifr;  Pollux,  a.  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  pnduetioiii 
of  Demosthenes.  (Libon.  Aryma,  p.  769 ;  Phot 
BiU.  p.  491.)  Modem  critics  think  the  6nt 
spuriona,  othais  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Gxcursns  to  his  edition  of 
Deiaarcbus,  p.  106,  &c.;  Wettennann,  QJuust, 
Demotlk.  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Apbobua 
were  delivered  in  B.  a  364. 

28.  n^t'A^eCoy  i|i<t/Sojua^iyMti>,  is  saspe<te4 
of  being  spurious  by  Weetennann,  QuagtL  Dtm, 
iii.  p.  1 1,  &c.  Comp.  Schomann,  de  Jkn  PvU, 
Oraee.  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetec. 
See  Sehmeiaaer,  de  Ht  Tutdari  ap,  Atktn.,  Ac, 
Freibnig,  1829.  The  genuineneaa  of  these  ec»- 
tions  is  suspected  by  Bdckh,  I'M.  Bern,  qfAlieai, 
Index,  s.  «;  Demostfaanea. 

31.  nafoypo^n)  tfij  Zv^Svuis  fall*  »{tei  the 
year  B.  c  355, 

32.  Ilfis  'Aattroiipioy  wofoyfOf^  is  of  UBcertaiil 
date. 

33.  Hp^f  ^opfsltcva  irtpl  tar^tou,  was  spolten  ia 
B.  c.  332,  See  Baumstatk,  /'rolsyem.  in  Unifc 
iMmoeti.  adv.  Pktrm.,  Heidelberg,  IS26.  ^ 
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34.  11fi§  t4i>  AwfifTW  wmiMifnttf,  U  tt  mat 

gcnuineneu  it  donfatad  fc; 

See  the  Onck  Aign- 


certain  d»lc,  end  ita 
oT  the 


36.  Twif  ♦>>>i[»'»»  woforifa^  Uiaogtto^ a 
350. 

36.  Ufii  Otmhtror  ■lyi^fifc  fid]*  aftet 
a.c.  347. 

37.  npit  Saaaliiaxoriai  BcKPntf*  anfnerpa^ 
it  of  ■ncettaiu  due. 

St.  npit  Bamnir  vtfl  lai  6r6iwro%,  bekwfi*  to 
■.  c.  3jl  er  3A0,  and  wai  aicabed  by  eoine  id  tke 
anaenti  to  Deiiiarehn^  (Dianyi.  HaL  /XnearaL 
13.)  S«iBiickh,lAnbnii.iU«-.<ia«^U.S«matB, 
1^22,  As. 

3S.  n^t  Vomriif  itrif  rfoutit  nfTf^fm,  i.  c 
347. 

40k  Ofii  Xw—tiar  Aidf  ufattcit,  ttf  uaoertaia 
date. 

41.  npit  4a(Mmr  ittfi  irriinfttt,  of  nneet^ 
tain  date.  The  genuineiieu  of  tlili  elation  it 
doubted  by  tke  author  o(  tfaeaigum.  to  it,  BockU, 
Index  to  I'M.  Earn,  t/  jliiaa,  and  Schaain; 
JtV«:  CriL  T.  p.  63. 

4'i.  Hfiii  MamfraTm>  wtpt  'AttiW  aXifpe*,  of 
— rrrtiin  date.  See  de  Boor.  J'tvlegomizm  dor 
Jtmia  d—  Utmoiik  ff^M.  Makarlutiu,  UundnBg, 
1S3& 

43.  Hfit  AaoxiffniH^tt  Mkifot,  af  uatettaiB 


44  and  4fi.  The  two  oratioM  agaiait  Stephaana, 
belong  to  the  time  previouB  to  B.  a  343.  The 
genainenett  of  the  fint  it  doubted  by  L  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Bael,  Diainbe  m  DtmMlk.  OraL  in 
SittAan-,  Lagdun.  Bat.  182a. 

4&  n*^  EiMfryev  icai  Mtnie^ailAau  i)i(i>Ia»ui^ 
rvpimv,  belong*  to  the  time  after  a.  c;  3aai  It* 
geoaJBeneia  it  doobCed  bjr  Harpocr.  i.  aw.  'EncKiir- 
T^vr  and  ■j/m^nft  H.  Wul^  Buckh  (L  e.%  and 
L  Bekker.      See  Schaefer,  A}ipar.  Crit.  r.  p.  216. 

47.  Knd  'O\iif$*tMf0u  fi*Mt$,  after  &  a 
S43. 

48.  n^t  1>iM*ar  Mf  XP^'<  fi>U*  between 
•  G.  363  and  354,  but  it  considered  tpuiious  by 
Haipociat  t.  e.  Kaaerixi'M',  Bdckh,  and  Bekker 
(tee  Schae&r,  Jppar.  CriL  t.  p.  264).  U  it  de- 
traded  by  Rampi,  de  Omi.  aim.  JimoA.,  Qieieea, 
1«21. 

48.  IV't  HaKmhtu  mpi  ra*  twrrfmr'Vxk"''**^ 
•ftarJi.a861. 

M.  UtfA  TOO  Sre^orav  rqf  rpaipapxUa,  after 
B.  a  361,  it  totpected  by  Becker,  Damotlh.  aU 
SlaaUmann  lad.  jiedner,  p.  465. 

31.  npdt  lUXAorrer,  tpoken  ia  &  c  364. 

32.  llpis  Huiiarparotf  wt/A  tUp  *AptOovaia9 
Mftmitmi,  of  uncertain  date,  waa  tuspatted  by 
Uarpocnt.  i.  e.  'Aawypo^ 

fi&  Kard  Kiymm  mciai,  B.  c  343. 
64.  Ufis  KaWiuAia  wtpl  x'f'oiS  of  uncertain 
date. 

6&  Kard  AiorvirvtaifNw  PKiSw',  B.  c  329. 
66.  'Siptait  wpit  ZitmKit'^,  after  a.  c.  346. 

57.  Kard  etot^Mv  Mtijiv  bekmgt  to  &  c. 
326,  but  it  probably  the  woric  of  UeinaRhut. 
(Dionya.  Demardt,  10  )  Aigan.  ad  Orat.  c  Tim- 
erin.  p.  1321  ;  Harpocnit  t.  rr.  'aypa^tt  and 
eteirfHnit;  Schaeier,  Afpan  Crit.  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  Kara  fl*ajp»~,  refen  to  B.  c.  340,  but  it  con- 
■dered  tpuriout  both  by  ancient  and  n^odera 
vritrrt.  (Biony*.  d*  Admir,  vi  die.  Dem.  57; 
Phfynicb.  p.  226  (  Haipocrat.  *.  ve.  yiffo,  tigio- 
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Ertn^mt,  lefesa  to  &  c.  338^  hat  ia  ■■- 
>y  tpaifk  (Bfei^a.  rft  Admit,  o*  ^m. 
/Una.  23,  44;  libati;pkH>tlla(pacn«.a.a«L  AJyat- 
ta>  Had  Ktapeab ;  Phot  BM.  f.  4»l  i  SnL  a.  «. 
Ai«w««in)>:  Bekkar,  Jwal.  pBM;  WcaHC- 
aiann,  QtoaA  Am.  iL  p.  4*,  Ac)  Ita  gaaaia^ 
neat  ia  dafeaded  by  Becker  (/Vtioea.  ab  SliariM 
a.  /M.  ii.  p.  4««,  &e.)  aad  Kniger  (in  S«eha<ifr^ 
Ar^in,  i.  2.  p.  3;7)u 

60u  "Mftrmi*,  ia,  Kk*  the  iaima,  a  ayaiif 
nraductko.  (Dionyi.  dt  Admur.  vi  die.  Dm.  44} 
Idban.  p.e;  PaUot,  iii,  144;  Fkol.  MiLLe.; 
Weateimana^  QmmaL  JOmm.  ii.  p.  70,  &c) 

Aatang  t^  laat  omIioBt  of  Draoathenea  the 
bUowuig  an  lauitiaaKd: — ftiftM'  3i»«7«paa 
a^TOMnri  l«y>«dt.  (IXonya.  Drixmni.  11.)  2.  Kaird 
Mtfeeraf.  (PaUax,  viii.  53;  UaipocB.  a. «  Aa«» 
nitir,)  3.  ISpit  n<A*(urror  »apar|ipapi4.  (Bcto' 
k«r,  AmHL  p.  Sa)  4.  Hipi  xyw^  ( Athin.  zin. 
f.  6SQ)  it  peirb^a  the  tana  a*  thC'  daoAaTte  rar 
hlftm.  (Dit*yiL  A».  «i  Arnrn.  i.  M,  wba^  ha*- 
ent,  ia  At8KM*l.  57,  dedatta  Sb  • 
tiao.)  5.  Ibpi  Tea  >i4 
ipariMB  aeeOrdiag  to  Qioayaina.  (JDaaaA.6f.) 
6.  Kard  Airi^^Soiit  (Bekker,  Ameed.  p.  S3S.)  A 
bagmant  of  it  ia  plabah^  czttM  bi  AhnaaiL  dr 
F^.  p.  478,  ed.  Wab.  7.  □(>•*  Kperiv  a^ 
Tea  fceawa^afMWM.  (Uarpotia*.  a.  a.  ^taia 
nwKai,  when  Dianyiiat  -  donbta  ila  guuuiautaa.) 
8.  "twif  ^iftipm,  probably  not  a  wo^  af  I>eBa»' 
thenea.  (Sotd.  t.  e. 'A^m)  9.  Trtp  gar^aii  tji 
ivirfmrift  rpit  Xa^twav,  bdonged  aewwdiim  la 
CaUimaehu*  {<^  Phot.  BiU.  p.  491 )  to  DnuaRhoa 

BeitJtt  the  ancient  and  modeiB  hinoriana  at 
the  tiow  af  PliUp  and  Alazander,  tke  Mbwing 
worfct  will  be  iband  utcAil  to  tke  ttadoit  of  Di» 
Diotthene*  :  Schott,  Vitae  FarMdem  AritM.  tt 
Uemoilk.  Antwerp,  1603;  Beckec,  IkmtMmteM 
aU  .SftHtfimoaa  KMrf  IMmtr,  HaBe,  IBIS,  2  nh, 
liro  ;  Wettenuann,  QmntHtmu  Utmotikaamm,  ia 
four  porta,  Leipcig,  1830 — 1837,  OaoUal*  der 
Uneok.  Bmtdtmimkat,  §|  56,  57,  and  Batrngm,  ni. 
p.  2ft7,  &e.;  Bohndw.  Slmdiai  amfdnm  Gtiiitt  dtt 
AUitclien  Sedmrr,  Berlin,  1 843.  [  L.  S  } 

DEMO'STH£NES(A>v<a»«^0-  1-  '"k^ 
ther  of  the  orator.     See  abonra. 

2,  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  faietary  of  bit  aatrn 
conati}-,  of  which  the  tenth  baok  ia  ijaotcd  W 
Stephanua  of  Byzantiian.  (^.m.  Kaavdt.  MaaraJiar; 
camp.  t.  ML  Tifot,  Tapirit,  Ttv/nmis,  'AAa^v- 
Vtw,  'AfTdait;  Etyn.  Mag-,  a.  r.  'Uficia.)  He 
farther  wrote  an  account  of  the  ftnadatiMit  tl 
towni  (rr/mi),  which  it  Kkenrite  ancnd  tiam 
quoted  by  Stephannik  Eaphcaiea  wnite  a  poem 
ngaintt  tlntbittorian  under  the  title  of  AmiwiaWni, 
of  whick  a  fragment  it  ttill  extant,  ( Bekker,  itaer- 
iM.  f.  1383 ;  comp.  Meioeke,  dp  A^Aorioae,  p  31.) 

3  AThraciaB,  aOieek  gnuttnarian,  who  wiale 
acoerding  to  Saidat(ike.)  a  work  on  the  dhkyma- 
bic  pacta  (irt^l  titvpaitinmmr),  a  paiaphrtt*  tf 
Homer't  IKnd  and  of  Hetidd't  Theogony,  mai  an 
I'pitome  of  the  work  of  DemagetDt  of  Hendeia. 
(Wettennann,  tluaett.  Dtm.  ir.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Sumamed  the  Little  (il  fuxpifs),  a  Oreek  tke- 
toridan,  who  ia  otherwise  unknown;  bat  tone 
rmgmeiitt  of  hit  tpeechet  are  extant  ia  Brkkn^ 
Amecdola  (pp.  136,  140, 168, 170, 172).    [L.  S] 
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MOHySTHEMiB     MAS8AI.I(VTEa,    or 

HA3SIUENSIS  (4  MaraaAi^tciK),  a  aatm  of 
Ifiiwillei,  (ml  the  rathor  of  WTenl  medical 
femalae  fmemi  by  Oalen,  mnat  have  lircd  in 
m  WfiM  tka  fint  ttamrf  ifier  Gknt,  a*  bo  i* 
^jMtihrAmiBfmimnMnimaaB.  (OaL  AiChaf 
^oa  MmHmm.  ma.  Om.  f.  IB.  toL  ziiL  p.  SM.) 
B;  Mae  ptwaat  ke  ia  mppnatd  to  ha  tka  aoae  aa 
nammhuMn  PhiUathea,  wbiA  Mama  ta  ha  quite 
pwAia.  He  ia  wmataaaa  eallrf  amiay  ATa  ii  ■Hiiii 
wJMmiMMJlL  (SkL  i.  e.  pu  «S5!  AiitiBa,  i«,  3. 
M,|L7a&)  8aa&O.Kubn,J<Mataa.(H<£hadb. 
Kdfer.  a  J.  A.  Pabrida,  fe.,  mUHmm, 
>  ka  kM  aaOaetaii  aH  tke  bagmeiMa  af  Dema» 
itkatPeraain.  (W.A.O.) 

DEVO'STHENES  PHILALE'THES  (Ai»- 
fttitv  t  •lAa^l(S^f),  a  pksrtidaa,  who  «■■  one 
rf  tka  yapSa  of  Alenna«r  PbilaMin,  aad  be- 
bagad  to  tke  aakeol  of  nwdidna  fMinded  by  Hero- 
vkila*.  (OaL  JM  Diff.  foU.  W.  4.  val.  fili.  p. 
TV.)  Ha  pmbaUy  Uaad  aboat  tb«  beginmo;  of 
the  Chnatiaa  aiaa,  and  «a*  aapaaiily  ceiebnted 
ke  ik  ikil  aa  aa  oaaHtt  Ha  wMle  a  work  aa 
dw  Valm,  wbich  ia  qaolad  by  Oafaa  (L  *.\  and 
aim  <aa  on  IMnnma  af  tka  Byaa,  vbidi  appean  ta 
bnc  kan  atant  ia-tka  nidM  agaa,  kot  of  Thick 
aolkiif  aaw  renaioa  bat  •oraa  extnota  preauved 
by  AUnu,  Fanlaa  Afginata,  ami  otkv  later  wih 
•tn.  [W.  A.G.] 

DBHO'STRATUS  {itmiiTpartt).  I.  Aa 
Alktaaai  oiatDr  and  d«LUMigu(jfiia>  at  wkoae  pnptv 
tUm  Aicibiadaa,  Nieiaa,  and  Laaiadiiu  wan  a^ 
piairid  to  eanmand  the  Atkcaian  expedition 
agamtt  Sieay.  Ua  araa  troaKfatan  tha  ilm  by 
■opolia  ia  Jiia  comedy  entitled  Zauftyitt.  (PliiL 
^h  18v  Nie.  12 ;  Bahakiam  Uitt.  Or*.  Or.  tirata. 

a.  Tka  ion  af  Afhtapiwa,  m  ambaswdar  from 
AlkeM  to  Sparta,  ia  tappoKd  by  Rahnkaa  (/.  e.) 
»  ha«B  baea  tka  galiidaea  of  the  onton    (Xa>i 

&  A  panoa  in  wboaa  name  EapoUa  axbibited 
km  oomedy  A^ifAucor.  (Atb.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
ia  naked  ameng  tke  poata  of  tha  near  comedy  en 
the  aotharity  of.  SaJdaa  (<>  n  x4pb(<  An^a^oT/wrM 
Oi>iawii<nr) :  bat  ken  we  oaght  probably  to  read 
"b^irrfmnt,  wha  ia  kaown  aa  a  poet  of  the  new 
candy.  [TiiiosT&4TV8.]  (Meinvke,  Frag.  Cam. 
OnaMLi.  ppt  110,AOOk) 

1  A  Roman  •enaior,  who  wrotaa  worit  oa  fieh> 
mg  (dAMirruot)  in  tweaty-aix  booka,  ene  on  aqua- 
tie  dnrinatioa  (a^  nir  intfav  /lorriaqs),  and 
otber  mJancUaneaiu  werka  connected  with  luatory. 
(Said,  a,  a.  ^ep^oTparai ;  Aelian,  AIL  A,  xiiL  21, 
>r.  4,  9.  i9.)  Ha  ia  probably  the  aadia  perun 
bna  wboaa  Ualacy,  meaning  parhapa  a  natuial 
Uitaty,  Plan- quetea(tf.  jV.  zsxriL  6),  and  tha 
■■a  afaoaa  OeniaatfXni  of  Apamoia,  the  lecoDd 
hank  af  whoia  wadi  "  On  RiTeti"  (vepl  wora^a) 
Phuaich  quatea.  (iJa^Va*.  IS;  eampi  Eadoa  p. 
128;  Pkok  BiiL  Cod.  elxL ;  Vomina,  tU  HiiL 
(hmi,  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Weatetmaim.)  [P.  &] 

DBliOn;E<LE»  (AiMwr>liw>),  aw  of  tha  twain 
Mkon,  vko  aacordioff  to  PUay  (/f.  N.  xzztI 
U>  kad  writtan  on  tka  pyiamUa^  but  ia  «tliai>> 
aim  aalsaoWn.  [L.  S.] 

OEMOTI'MUS  {Ajutimttt),  aa  Atbeaian  and 
ialmiala  biand  of  Tkeophiaatoa,  wkh.  whom  ha 
demtod  Umealf  to  tha  ttady  of  pkihwopby.  Tkeo- 
pkiaalae  in  hi*  will  bcqnaathad  to  him  a  hooir, 
•ad  appainled  him  ana  of  bia  execatcn ;  bat  far- 
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tharpaiticabawanorknanini.  (Ditg.  Laftt.T<£S, 
«<,£6.)  [L.&J 

DEMCyXENUS.    [DAaanwua.] 

DEMUS  (A^Mo*).  If  the  reading  ia  Athem 
aeoa  ( zir.  p,  660)  u  cancct,  Deaaaa  ana  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthia,  of  which  the  fint  book  i*  them 
qaoted.  Biia  aa  Diana  ii  aot  menriaoad  any- 
where elae,  Camubon  pnpoeed  to  change  tka  nauM 
iato  mawtfitfmi,  wha  i»  wall  kaawn  to  hare 
written  an  Atthit.  If  the  name  Damua  ia  wnng^ 
it  waiiid  be  aate  to  aabatitata  fnito"  than  KVti. 
Tttvia*!  aa  Deaam  anntte  aa  Atthie,  whieh  oo» 
aiatad  af  at  Icaat  four  baoka.  [L*  S.J 

DENDRITES (Aot^ntt^ti^fiAol  the  tno, 
a  Mimamr  of  Dionynia,  which  ha*  the  lame  import 
aa  Dai^Uiaa,  the  giaer  tt  iUiagak  (Phu.  Sgmtpot. 
5;  Pan*.  I  43   %  &.)  [Ia- S.] 

DENDRI'TiS  (Aaapha),  tke  goddeaa  of  the 
tree,  occun  a*  a  mmame  of  Helen  at  Rkodeir  and 
the  ibilawing  atory  ia  nhited  ta  acoeont  (or  it. 
Afkac  tka  death  of  Miaelam,  Helen  waa  drive* 
£ma  het  home  by  two  satnial  *ooa  ef  bar  haibaMAi 
Ska  fled  to  Bhodea,  and  iougkt  tka  protactioB  of 
her  friend  Polyzo,  the  widow  of  Tlepelemn*,  Bkt 
Polyxo  bom  Helen  a  gradga,  ibioa  kcr  own 
kuaband  TIepoiemaa  had  fiUten  a  vlstnn  in  ^ 
Ttojaa  war.  AcDOrdlaHly,.opca  aUle  Helen  wm 
bathing,  Polyzo  aent  oat  her  eerrant*  in  tha  da^ 
gaiae  rf  the  Eiimyea,  with  tke  camamul  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  thia  rea*on  the  Rhodiaaa 
afterwarda  boilt  a  eanrtnaiy  to  Helena  Daadrkia. 
<Pau*.  iiL  19. 1 10.)  [L.  &} 

DBNSUS,  JU'LI  US,  >  mm  af  aqoaatiiaa  imik 
of  tka  time  af  Nora.  In  a.  d,  id,  ha  wa*  ■» 
coaed  of  being  too  fitroutabiy  di*po*ed  tomtfd* 
Britanniiui*,  bat  hi*  aecuaen  wcr  not  liateoed-  to. 
(Tacit.  ^iM.  xiii.  10.)  .      lU  8.} 

DEMSUS,  SEMPR(yNIUS,  a  meat  dialiiH 
gniihed  and  aoble-minded  Inaa  of  the  time  of  tb* 
emperor  OalfaiL  He  waa  centurion  of  a  part» 
nan  cohort,  and  wa*  wmiaiiaioned  by  Qalfaa  to 
protect  hi*  adopted  ion  Pi*a  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  ineurredion  agaimt  Oalha  bitoke 
out,  A.D.  70.  When  the  rebel*  approeohed  to  aeuk 
and  mnrder  Piio,  Denraa  nithed  out  aeainat  theia 
with  hia  *woni  drawn,  and  thu*  tuned  tha  atten^ 
tioB  of  tiie  penecator*  toward*  hinuel^  *e  that 
Pi*o  had  an  opportunity  of  eacaping,  though  hn  wa* 
afterward*  anight  and  put  to  death.  (Taatt.  Hid. 
L  43.)  Accoiding  to  Dion  Caeaiua  (Uir.  8)  and 
Plutarch  {Galb.  26)  it  wa*  not  Pi*o,  but  OdU 
bim*clf  who  wa*  that  defended  aod  protected  by 
Oenau*,  who  fell  during  the  ttniggi*.       [L.  8.)  ' 

DKNTA'TUS,  M.'  CU'Rl  US  (wime writer*  caU 
him  M.  CuriiM  Dentatu*),  the  aiott  eelbbmled 
among  the  Curii,  i*  aaid  to  baTo  derived  hi*  cog>- 
nomen  Dentatu*  from  the  dreumatance  of 
haTiog  been  bom  with  teeth  in  hii  mouth. 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  Til  15.)  Cicero  (/ire  Munm.  8) 
call*  him  a  komo  Komu,  and  it  nppenn  that  he  waa 
of  Sabine  deaxnt.  (Cie.  pro  Sylia,  7  (  SohoL 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Ontli.)  Tha  fint  eflic*  which 
Curia*  Deotata*  i*  known  to  haw  heU  waa  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  ha  diatingniihivl 
Mawelf  by  hi*  oppomtioa  to  Appin*  ClaucSa*  tha 
Blind,  who  while  prendiug  aa  intcmx  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  coniul*,  roiiiiied,  in  defiance  of  tha 
law,  to  aocepl  any  vote*  for  plebeian  candidate*. 
Cariui  Dentatu*  then  oompelled  tha  eenate  to 
make  a  decna  by  which  any  legal  election  waa 
nanctioued  befun-hand.     (L'ic   BnL    14  ;  Aarel. 
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VH't.<l>  Vtr.  nital.  33.)  Tbe  yaa  at  hi*  tribnm- 
*hip  it  oncettain.  AecordinK  to  sn  iMcriptioii 
(Orclli,  Iturri/if.  IjaL  No.  £39)  Appini  the  Blind 
wu  appointed  interrex  three  timeft.  and  from  Liry 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  hi*  inler-reigiu 
belongs  to  B.  c.  299,  but  in  that  year  Appini  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  trihuneship  of  Dentatna.  In  B.  C. 
290  he  wai  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rnfiniu,  and 
both  fought  ngaiiist  the  Samnites  and  gained  sneh 
decisive  Tictoriet  OTer  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peaee  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls'  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Stbiiiet,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
•0  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabine*  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated hi*  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  sulTiage.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  dibtributed  among  the 
plebeiana.  (Niebuhr,  Hitt.  tf  Rome,  iii.  p.  420.) 
In  B.  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  piae- 
tor  in  the  place  of  L,  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  agninst  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  An- 
rellus  Victor  mentions  an  oroMo  of  Cuiius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
4.17)  belonged  either  to  B.  a  285  or  the  year  pre- 
Tions.  In  B.  c  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
s  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  (he  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refiised  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  leajy,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Anisinian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  wa*  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  ytar 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  ekphanta,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  Hi*  disinterestedness 
and  frngnlity  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  AU  the  booty  that  had  been 
token  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  socriticing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Sanmites,  and  Bruttiana,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  &  c.  272 
he  wa*  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  hira  on  his  &rm, 
silting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.     He  n- 
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jected  their  presents  with  the  wcfd*,  that  lie  yi^ 
ferred  ruling  over  those  who  poasesaed  |taM,  to 
possessing  it  hhnseif.  He  was  cvlefanted  dowB  t» 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  spconsefts  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  ftugsUtj.  Wbrs 
afker  the  eonqoest  of  the  Sabines  lands  wow  di»- 
tributed  among  the  people,  he  icfnsed  to  take 
mote  than  any  other  aoldier,  and  it  w^  prabably 
on  that  occaaion  that  the  npoblic  rewasded  Mai 
with  a  house  and  500  jugen  of  land.  He  i«  aaid 
never  to  have  been  •acompanied  by  more  than  tar* 
grooma,  when  he  went  out  a*  the  msnmamtef  of 
Roman  armiea,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  tor 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports,  eapedallr  (be 
latter,  are  exaggentions  or  misrepreaeBtatiDBa,  tor 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  cosa- 
fortably  in  the  time  of  CnriuB,  appealed  tD  the 
Roman*  of  a  later  age  hardly  aufficsent  to  live 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  hb 
daughter,  it  doe*  not  follow  that  he  was  toe  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  nay  hate 
given  it  to  her  as  an  aeknowledgnient  of  ber  fa- 
ther's merita,  Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  fiicnd- 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  hi*  tine,  and  he  lia* 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  nsefvl  wotka  he 
constmcted  than  from  his  victories  over  Pynhas 
and  the  Saamite*,  and  frvm  hi*  habit*  of  the  gnod 
(4d  time*  of  Rome.  In  B.  c.  272,  during  bis  cra- 
aorship,  ha  built  an  aqnaeduct  (Aniensis  Vetm), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Ansa  inia 
the  city.  The  expense*  were  eovend  by  the  baoty 
which  be  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrbus. 
Two  year*  later  he  wa*  appointed  dannvir  t»  s»- 
perintend  the  building  of  the  aqaaeduct,  bnt  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  waa  thus 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (FroBtisi.  de 
Aifuatdaol.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  rfs  Vtr.  IIL  33.)  He 
n-as  ftirther  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Rente  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  for  he  dug  a  canfti  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Velinns  through  the  meka,  aaid 
thus  carried  it*  water  to  a  spot  when  it  iall* 
firom  a  height  of  140  feet  into  tiie  liver  Nar 
(Nen),  Thi*  Ul  i*  the  ttiU  celebtated  fidi  af 
Temi,  or  the  cascade  delle  Uatmore.  The  R«n- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  consideiaUe  district 
of  excellent  aiaUe  laiod,  which  was  called  RorcL 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  ;>re  Stattr.  3 ;  Serr.  ad  Arm. 
vii.  712.)  A  controversy  bas  recently  been  raised 
by  Znmpt  {AUamdl  <Ur  Barim.  Akadewm  for 
1836,  p.  155,  Ac)  respecting  the  M*.  Cnrina,  who 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  In 
the  time  of  Ctcen  we  find  the  town  of  Raale  en- 
gaged in  a  law-suit  with  Intenmna,  whoae  tetri- 
tory  was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  « bile 
the  territory  of  Rente  was  benefited  by  it.  Zninpi 
tmtumlly  ask*  "  how  did  it  happen  that  Intetaaina 
did  not  bring  forward  it*  complaints  till  two  cm- 
tunes  and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal?"  and  from  the  apparent  imposubilty  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  fi«m  lake  Velinns  was  a  ni- 
vate  undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cioen,  and  tJut 
M'.  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Rente  before 
the  time  of  Cicera,  does  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  luch  quarrels  previously,  though  a  long 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  some 
unfavoanrible  season,  the  grievance  w«s  feh  by  In- 
teramna.    Thus  we  find  that  thioaghoat  the  vid- 
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St  igei  lod  ITU  down  to  the  middle  of  lut  cen- 
tmj,  the  inhaUtant*  of  Re«te  (Rieti)  uid  Into- 
nnua  (Teiai)'  had  bom  tuna  to  time  nrj  Kiioua 
diipqtea  about  the  cauJ.  (J.  H.  Weatphal,  Dit 
AoM.  OmpoffUyf.  ISO.-  Goran. Lir.  £jp>t.  1 1— U  ; 
P«l;b.  ii.  19 ;  One.  ui.  23,  it,  2 ;  llutnp.  ii.  S, 
14;Flanu,il8;  VaL Max. ir.  3.  §  £,  vi 3.  §  4 ; 
Tano,  £.  Z.  p.  280  ed.  Bip.;  Plot  /ynt.  20, 
AfcpiA,  It^ptr.  1,  OA  mai.2;  Plin.  N.  iV.  zri 
73,  xriu.  4  i  Zonana,  Tiii  6 ;  Cic.  BnU.  14,  da 
&«eeiL  13, 16,  (b/b  i>iiU  iiL  28,<fe  iinwA.  £,  11 ; 
HomL  Cbrm.  L- 12.  37,  &c. ;  Jaren.  xi.  78.  &0. ; 
Appul.  Jpolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Boaacha.)        [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECl'LIUS.  1.  L.  Cabciuus 
DiNTaa,  vaa  consul  in  B.  c  284,  and  pnetot  the 
jear  after.  In  thii  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
waintt  the  Senone*  and  waa  luoceeded  by  M'. 
fTuriM  Dentatua.  (Li*.  Epil.  12  ;  Oroa.  Hi.  22  ; 
Polrb.  ill9  ;  Fast.  SiciiL)  FiKher  in  hi*  AuniM. 
SkiUa/iit  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  B.  c.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con- 
kol.  Druniann  (Gtssc^  Rmu^  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
sromid  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
n^ld  the  ptaetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
hut  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Lir.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Dmmann's  ob- 
jection thai  fiUla  to  the  ground. 

Z  L.  CABctLiuR  DsNTXB,  was  praetor  in  &  a 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  prorinee.  (Lit. 
znix.  S6,  xl.  1 .) 

3.  U.  CaBciLiin  DsNTSii,  one  of  the  ambaa- 
ndon  who  were  sent,  in  B.  c.  173,  to  king  Perseus 
ta  inspect  the  affiiirs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Lit.  xlfi.  S.)  f  L.  S.] 

DENtER,  LrvitJS.  1.  C.  Lmra  Dxntib, 
Bsgisler  eoahaiii  to  the  dictator  C.  Chndius  Cnu- 
sbns  RegiUensis  in  b.  a  348.    (Fast) 

2.  M.  LiTltm  Dbntkb,  was  consul,  in  b.  c.  302, 
with  M.  Aemilint  Panllns.  In  that  year  the  war 
apinat  the  Aeqttiana  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
eansuls  were  repolsed.  In  b.  c.  299  be  was  among 
the  fint  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff^  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
IVcisa,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  derated  binself  to  s  Tolnntaiy  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
tfane  requested  M.  Lirins  Denter  to  act  aa  praetor. 
(Ut.  X.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  AU.  T.  20)  calls  nobilu  mi  gaunt,  was  piimiu 
pilns  nader  Al.  Bibulna,  in  a.  a  51,  and  waa 
kilM  near  mount  Amanoa.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Ai)^),  another  name  for  Demetar.  (Hom. 
Iffmm.  m  Dtm.  47  i  Aristoph.  FltU.  515 ;  Soph. 
Attiff.  1121;  Orph.  Nfmn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rfaod. 
ir.  988;  Callim.  Nfmn.  im  Cer.  133;  SchoL  ad 
nmcrit.  rii.  S.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
DeTois,  Deolna,  er  DeTone,  is  therefora  giren  to 
Demeler'a  danghtar,  Peia^ooe.  (Or.  MH.  -n. 
114;  Athen.  z.  p.  449.)  [L.  &] 

DBOMENEIA  (Ai|a^«i),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
est,  a  brome  statue  of  whom  waa  erected  at 
Uaatineia.    (Paoi.  Tiii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S,] 

DERCT'LLIDAS  (AspKvXAitof).  1.  A  Spai^ 
laa,  waa  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
a.  c  41 1  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  rerolt  from 
Athena,  and  snoceeded  in  brinpng  OTer  Ahydut 
and  Lampaacna,  the  latter  of  which,  howerer,  waa 
ahnaft  immediately  lecoTcrcd  by  tha  Athenian* 
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nader  Stnaabichidea.  (Tkuc.  Tiii.  41,  62.)  In 
a  c.  399  he  was  sent  to  supenede  ThOtoii  m  the 
command  of  the  amy  which  waa  cmpkiyed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Grades  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  adrantage  of  the  jealoDsy 
between  Pbamabams  nnd  Tisiqihenies  to  diride 
their  forces,  and  haTing  made  a  tmca  with  the 
latter,  pneeeded  against  the  midland  Aeolia,  the 
lattapy  of  Phainahanii,  toward*  whom  ha  entei^ 
tained  a  peiaonal  dislika,  a*  haTiag  been  aoea 
subjected  tbiougfa  hia  mean*  to  a  military  pnniab- 
ment  when  he  waa  hansost  at  Abydns  nndec 
Lysander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possenion  of  nina 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treaame*  of 
Mania,  the  late  aatiapess  of  the  proTinee,  [M<uiiAt 
MxjDiAa]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  hi* 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Phamabazua,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bith.vnia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  wh» 
announced  to  him  the  oontinuanca  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  aatisfiution  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troop*  a* 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibnn. 
Having  heard  irom  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Cbersoncsua  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bonring  barbarians,  he  said  nothmg  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Phama- 
baaus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besirged  Atameus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tisaaphemes  and  Dercyllidos, 
bnt  in  the  next  year,  &  c  397,  ambassador*  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionian*,  representing  that  by 
ao  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driren  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephoii  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  inTade  it,  Tisaaphemes 
and  Pharaabazns  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satmps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  tmce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
reqnicitiona.  In  b.o,  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
iato  Ana,  DeicyUidaa  was  one  of  the  three  who 
ware  eommiaaioned  to  tatify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tiaaopheines.  AAer  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  haTe  returned  home.  In  a  c,  S94  he 
waa  sent  to  oarfr  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agecilans,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolia,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  serrice,  Xenophnn 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  moctiBcations  to  which,  a*  an  nnmarried  man 

!*o  Plntaieb  tall*  m),  he  waa  mbjected  at  Sparta. 
See  JDieL  <^Ank  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  haTO 
been  charaeterixed  by  roughness  and  cunning,— 
qualities  denoted  respectirely  by  his  nicknames  of 
"Scythos"  and  "Sisypbas,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Atbenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen,  UM.  iii.  1,  $$  8 — 28,  ii.  ^  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  It.  3,  $$  1—8,  AmA,  t.  6,  $  24 ; 
Died.  xiT.  38 ;  Plat  £$&  1 5 ;  Athen,  xi,  p.  500,  r,} 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  wai  wnt  u  ■mtnMsdn  to 
Pyirhai  when  he  hiTaded  Spait*  in  B.  c  272  for 
the  purpoae  of  placing  Cleoaynma  on  the  throne. 
[Chblidonu  ;  Clboktiidi.]  Plotaich  leeorda 
■n  apophthegm  of  Derejdlidaa  on  this  occaaion 
with  letpeet  to  the  inrader :  "  If  ha  ii  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  wo  ate  goilty  of  no  wrong ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  a*  good  a*  he."  (PlnL  Afiopkli.  Lae. 
ToL  ii.  p^  128,  ed.  Tanchn.;  Phit.  Purrk.  26,  where 
the  laying  i>  aacribed  to  one  Mandrieidat.)  [E.K] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AepniMftai),  the  anthor 
of  a  Tolaminons  work  on  Plato'i  philoaophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  alto  on  the  "  Timaeua,"  neither 
of  which  haa  come  down  to  n>.  (Fabric.  BSiL 
Grate,  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harlea,  and  the 
authoritiea  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLU9  or  DERCYLLUS  (A.p«iiAoi, 
A^pmAAor),  an  Athenian,  wat  one  of  that  em- 
haaay  of  ten,  in  which  Aeachinee  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  c  347.  In  &  c. 
346,  the  lame  ambassadors  appear  to  hare  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  ^See  the 
Argoment  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg,  p.  336  ; 
Aeach.  dt  FaU.  Leg.  p.  41  ;  Thirwaii's  Gnax, 
vol.  Y.  p.  356  ;  oomp.  the  decree  ap.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  23S;  CUumai  Attutum,  vol.  L  p.  145.)  Dei> 
eylos  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (M  rait  'Aii^utrioras),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  tlien  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
PhiloenteSi'and  to  attend  the  Amphictronic  coun- 
cil that  waa  abont  to  be  convened  on  the  afGiira  of 
Phoda.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalds  in  Enboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  liaving  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athena  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed,  ( Aesch .  dt  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  40, 46,  c  CUt.  p. 
65  i  Dem.  dt  Cor.  p.  237,  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
379.)  ItisperhapetheaameDercylnswhomPlutarch 
mentions  aa  "  general  of  the  country  "  (roS  M  rijt 
X«p<>r  OTfonryov,  in  B.C.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
gnrriaon  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seiie  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanor's  intent 
tion  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plut.  Pioe.  32 ;  Nep.  Pkoc  2  ;  Droysen,  GesoL 
der  Nad/.  Alex.  p.  223.)  [K.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AtpirfAof, 
AipKvKkts),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned seveial  times  in  connexion  with  Agiaa,  the 
latter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  of  the  n6<rrot,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der^ 
cylus  referred  to :  1.  'AfiyoXutd.  2.  'lTo\«<t 
3.  AJtoXokI  4.  KTf<r««.  5.  2arrvpiKi,  appor 
rently  on  the  fable*  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  tlc^ 
ipur.  1.  nept  AfttM'.  Toe  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (PlnL  Par.  Min.  1 7, 38, 
de  Fluv.  8,  1 0,  1  §,  22 ;  Athen.  iiL  p.  86,  £ ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Schol.  ad  Eur. 
Traad.  14 ;  Meineke,  Hid.  Crit  Com.  Grate,  p. 
417.)  [E.  E.] 

DE'RCYNUS  {/Upmrot),  •  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  ii.  b.  $  10.) 
Pomponiu*  MeU  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Bergion.    [L.  S.] 


DEUCALION. 

DERDAS  (Ae^of),  a  Macedonian  diieAaiB, 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdieea*  II., 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athens  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  wonld  seen,  ef 
doubtfiil  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdioai, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  sad 
the  ibundatian  of  Olyntho*.  The  Athenian  genenb 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  evenu  acted  fat  a 
wiiile  against  Perdioca*  with  them.  (Thnc  L  hi 
— 69.)  Derdas  himself  probaUy  died  abont  tliis 
time,  a*  w*  hear  of  hi*  brotheta  in  hi*  phn 
(c  59),  one  fi  whom  Pamania*  pnbaUy  was. 
(c.  61.)  [A.H.a] 

DERDAS  (Ac'pSar),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  £li- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  tame  ftaSij  aa  the  eea- 
sin  of  Perdiccaa  II.  mentioned  above.  A*  he  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntas  IL  [kc 
p.  154,b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olyntkoi, 
he  zealously  and  efiectaally  uded  the  Spartans  in 
their  war  with  that  state,  firom  B.  c  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  HM.  v.  2,  3 ;  Died.  xv.  19-23.)  We  lean 
from  Theopompus  {ap.  Aiieit.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  that 
he  wa*  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthiuia,  bat  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occaaion ;  nor  is  it  certaia 
whether  be  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Aristoil; 
alludes.  {PotO.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas,  whose 
sister  Phila  was  one  of  the  wive*  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  difierent  person,  thoogh  of  the  same 
family.  (Atfa.  xiii.  p  557,  c.)  [E.  E.] 

DERRHIATIS(Af^<i<Tit),  a  mniame  of  Ar- 
temis, which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Pan. 
iii.  20.  f  7.)  [U  &] 

DESIDEHIUS,  brother  of  Hagnentius,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  aoon  after  pot  to 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  hi*  positiaa 
wa*  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  niasaai  red  aB 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  power  of  hi*  rival,  periahed  by  hi*  swm 
hand*.  Aocoiding  to  Zomiras,  however,  Dende- 
rius  waa  not  actnally  killed,  but  only  grievoa*ly 
wounded,  and  upon  hi*  recovery  surrendered  to 
Conetantiu*.  No  genuine  medal*  of  thi*  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9 ;  JnUan,  Orml.  fag. ; 
Cbran.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615  ;  Eckhd,  voL 
viii.  p.  124.)  [W.R.] 

DESILA'US  (AnriAoosX  a  itatnaiy. 
Doryphorus  and  woimded  Amaion  are  : 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  1 9.  §  15).  There  is  no  i 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Miiller,  that  the  i 
is  a  corruption  ef  Oetilaiit;  but,  on  the  contaiy, 
the  wounded  Amaion  in  the  Vatican,  which  tfc^ 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Cteolaii*,  i*  araha- 
bly  copied  from  the  Amason  of  Desilaii*.  (RaM, 
KumtblatL,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [Ca.BSiI.Aa.]  [P.S.] 

DESPOKNA  {tUcnaa),  the  ruling  geddca  m 
the  miatreaa,  occura  aa  a  aumame  of  aevoal  divia^ 
ties,  auch  a*  Aphrodite  (TheocriL  xv.  lot),  V^-. 
meter  (Ariatoph.  Thnm.  286),  and  Pctaa  ' 
(Pans.  viii.  37.  §  6 ;  comp.  Psbsbphonx.)  J 

DEUCA'LION  (A«McaA(«r).    1.  A  mm* 
metheu*  and  Clymenew     He  wa*  king  in  1 
and  married  to  Pyrrba,     When  Zeu*,  d 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaan,  I 
solved  to  destroy  the  degenerate  nee  of  i 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deaoaiim,  on  the  i 
his  father,  boilt  a  ship,  and  carried  into  i 
of  provisions ;  and  when  Zeu*  sent  a  flood  i 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  iu  inhabitanta,  I 
lion  and  Pyrrha  alone  were  aaved.     After! 
ship  had  been  floating  aboat  for  nine  day*,  it  I 
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•d,  aceotdiiig  to  the  common  tradition,  on  raoont 
Parnamu ;  othen  made  it  land  on  moont  Otkiyt 
in  Thwwly,  on  moont  Athoa,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (Scbol  ad  Pad.  OL  ix.6i;  Serr.  ad  Firg. 
JSafay.  Ti.  41 ;  Hygiu.  Fab.  153.)  These  di&i^ 
enoea  ia  the  atory  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
taditioni ;  in  the  lame  manner  it  was  believed  in 
HTenl  plaoM  that  Dencalion  and  Pyhira  wen  not 
the  only  peiaona  that  were  taTsd.  Thiu  Meganu, 
a  nn  of  Zeua,  eicaped  by  following  the  acreami  of 
eranea,  which  led  him  to  the  aammit  of  mount 
Oerania  (Paiu.  i.  40.  §  1) ;  and  the  inhabitant*  of 
Delphi  were  laid  to  have  been  MTed  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolvea,  which  led  them  to  the  lom- 
mit  of  Panuuna,  where  they  founded  Lycoiei^ 
(Pane.  x.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waten  had  rabuded, 
Deucalion  ofieied  np  a  laciifioe  to  Zeoi  Phyziui, 
that  ia,  the  helper  of  fogitires,  and  theieapan  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Denolion  might  entertain. 
Denealioo  prayed  that  2!eus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pynfai  want  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  oorer  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  reelecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  inr 
terptetiag  the  bonea  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
Btonea  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
Btonca  behind  them,  and  &om  those  Urown  by 
Dencalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyirha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Find. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  iz.  p.  425 ;  SchoL 
ad  Pmd.  Ol.  iz.  64),  where  in  bter  times  the 
tamb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
atosy,  aes  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  2 ;  Or.  Met.  i.  260,  &c 
then  waa  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
Bred  at  Athena,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zens  there  was  regarded  as  hi*  work,  and  his 
tsoab  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
waa  by  Pyirha  the  father  of  HeUen,  Amphictyou, 
Piotogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  ^iz.  p.  435) 
atates,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotu  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 

2.  A  son  of  Hina*  and  PasiphaS  or  Crete,  was 
■B  Aigooaot  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
Ha  waa  the  &ther  of  Idonunen*  and  Molus. 
(Hem.  /(.  siii.  451 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1 ; 
Piod.  IT.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14, 173 ;  Serr.  ad  Am. 
in.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hypentnus  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flaoc  i.  366 ;  oompL  Apollon. 
Biiod.i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespiu 
(Hygin.  Fiib.  162.) 

&  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
fi.  xj.  477.)  [L,  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings^ 
tbeir  names  an  Pilumnus,  Intetcidona,  and  De- 
verra — whose  influence  was  songht  by  the  Romans, 
Bt  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexation*  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
■fier  the  Irirth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
die  honae :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
txe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
■id  the  third  swept  it  with  a  brtwm.  These  sym- 
kolie  Betians  wen  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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fironi  entering  the  house,  and  wen  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  lepresentatbns  of  civilized  or  agricultural 
UGe,  aiaee  without  an  aza  no  tree  can  Iw  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  com  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augnstin,  dt  Civ. 
Dti,  vi.  9 ;  Hartnng,  Die  Selig.  der  JUmer,  iL 
p.  175.)  [L.  &] 

DEXA'HENUS  ^Atdimm},  a  centaur  who 
livod  in  Bura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  huge  stable  lor  ozen.  (Schol.  ad 
aUlim.  NfmH.  ta  DeL  102 ;  EtymoL  M.  «.  e.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  iatber  of  Dsianeira,  whom  Uerades  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dezamenus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  bis  absence  ths 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  De'ianeira's  hand,  and 
her  fiither  out  of  fiaar  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  ntumed  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
<slled  a  daughter  of  Oenens,  but  Apollodorus  (iL  6. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dezamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 

DEXl'CRATES  (AsfiapiTiit),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled *T^'  iavTwr  wKaviifiVfoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
nacus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (>.  e.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeu*.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graea.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A4iiwm\,  a  Lacedaenumian,  waa 
residing  at  Oela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  imder  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  a  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  be  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  &tal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigeo- 
turn  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gela, 
ths  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after;  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Oehi  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85.  87,  SB,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^fmof),  a  comic  poet  .of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  an  known. 
Suidas  (i.  V.  Kwpvjuubs)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  9tiawip6s,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  title*  of  four  others,  vis.  'Amiropr<^ 
toaieit,  ti^dp-yvpQS,  'Ivroparffii^ot,  and  Aiotiica- 
i6ii»yiH,  Meineke  in  his  Uitt.  Vrii.  Cam.  Grate. 
has  overlooked  this  poet  [I^  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  {Ai(tinrot),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  Inmblichns,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  posseai  a  commentary  of  Oezippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trana- 
lation.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  Svo.,  under  the 
title  of  "  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciana,"  and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  /■  Prae- 
dicam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
Afllwrov  ^i\o(r6(pQu  n^arunMoS  rw  ft>  rit 
'AftarmiXnn  Hunrtoftat  'Kmftmr  vt  ml  Aiatm* 
Ks^dAoia  m'. 

In  this  work  the  author  ezplains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Catwories,  and  endcavoius  at  the 
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Mffle  time  to  refote  the  objeetioni  of  Plotmoi. 
(Plotin.  Enmead.  vL  1,  2,  S;  camp.  Sunplie.  ad 
ArvLC<atg.iA.\,t^\  Tietiei,  Ckiliad.  iz.  Hiit. 
274.) 

Speeimoiu  of  the  Oreek  text  aie  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  CM.  BM.  MatriL  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
&c.,  and  from  thru  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialognei  of  Dezippni  on  nmilar  anbjecte  itiU  ex- 
tant in  manntcript.  (Fabric.  BM.  Gr.  iiL  pp. 
2fi4.  486,  T.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  &] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^tmros),  called  alu  Dioar^ipiu, 
a  pbytician  of  Cot,  who  waa  one  of  the  pnpils  of 
the  celebiHted  Hippoeratea,  and  lived  in  the  foortli 
century  b.  c.  (Suid.  t.  v.  A^(nnrai,)  Hecatomniia, 
prince  of  Caria  (b.c.  885-377),  lent  for  him  to 
cure  hii  una,  Hauaului  and  Pizodanu,  of  a  dan- 

Seroui  illneaa,  which  he  nndertook  to  do  npon  con- 
ition  that  Hecatonuina  should  ceaae  finm  waging 
war  againat  his  country.  (Suid.  OM.)  He  wroto 
iome  medical  worki,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
title*  remain.  He  waa  blamed  by  Ereiittratni  for 
bia  exceaaire  aeverity  in  reatrictinc  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  hia  patienlaw  (Galen,  De  Seeta 
Opt.  c  14,  Tol.  L  p.  144  ;  Oammeni.  I.  m  Hif^poer. 
"ZM  Rat.  m.  M  Mmh.  Ae»t.''  c  24,  Comment. 
If  I.  c  38,  and  Oammeiri.  IF.  c  5,  toI.  xt.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  Dt  Vhuu  Seel.  adv.  Bnti$lr.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  it  quoted  by  Phitareh  {Sifmpo: 
vii  1)  and  Anlua  GeUint  (xrii.  11)  in  the  contro- 
versy that  waa  maintained  among  aome  of  the 
ancient  phyaiciana  aa  to  whether  the  drink  paaaed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gnllet       [W.  A.  O.] 

DBXIPPU3,  PUBLICS  HEKE-NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  hiatorian,  was  a  aon  of 
PtoUmaena  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demoa  of  Her- 
mna.  (Bdckh,  Corp,  IntcripL  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
Ac)  He  lived  in  the  third  eentnry  after  Chritt, 
in  the  reigna  of  Claudiua  Gothicua,  Tncitnt,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probua,till  about  a.  d.  280.  (Eanap.  Fit. 
Porphyr,  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  hia  oon- 
temporarie*  and  later  writora  as  a  man  of  moat 
extensive  learning;  and  weleam  fzam  theinacriptlon 
just  referred  to,  that  he  waa  honoured  at  Athens 
with  Uie  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  ii£t>ve 
city.  In  A.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  aeveral  towna,  Dexippos 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  bnainet*  than  as  a  acholar,  for,  after  the 
laptare  of  Athena,  he  gathered  araund  him  a 
nomber  of  bold  and  courageoua  Atheniana,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  bills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippos  with  his  band  waa  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeua 
and  took  vengeance  npon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Etc  dt  Bell.  Sylh.  p.  26,  &c ;  TrebelL  Poll. 
OaUien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippns  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  ns.only  a*  an 
historical  author.  Photiot  (Bibl.  Ood.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  ^trrd  'A\i(ia'Sf>oi>,  in  four 
books.  It  waa  a  history  of  Macedonia  fiom  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Enseb.  Otron.  1.)  2.  'Xirroiuv  tgrafucir, 
or  as  Ennapiua  (p.  iS)  calls  it,  XP"""!  'oTopfa, 
was  a  chronological  history  from  die  mvthical  ages 
down  to  the  acieanon  of  Claudius  Qothicut,  a.  d. 
268.     It  consisted  probaUy  of  twidre  books,  the 
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twdfth  being  quoted  by  Stephannt  af  Bymlin 
(a.  r.  'EKottpOi),  and  it  is  fraqoently  icfemd  to  b; 
the  writers  of  the  Angnstan  history.    (Uofcid. 
Alejt.  Sev.  49  ;  Capitolin.  Maiimk.  Jm.  S,  Tm 
Gord.  2,  9,    Aftuut.  et  Balia.  I ;  Trek  PolL 
Galliem.   15.    Trig.   Tyr.   32,    C3aad.  12;  00^. 
Evagrius,  JiitL  Eedet.  v.  24.)     3.  Sntinl,  tlm 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Gothi  or  Scrthiaia, 
in  which  Dexippns  himself  had  fought.    It  «■• 
menced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  wu  brooglt  Is 
a  close  by  Aurelian.     Photina  pniia  tl»  njli 
and  diction  of  Dexippns,  especially  in  the  tkiid 
work,  and  looka  npon  him  as  a  seeoiidTliiicydidM; 
but  this  pnisa  it  highly  exaggented,  srd  the  fiif 
mento  still  extant  shew,  that  hit  atyle  hat  all  the 
fanlu  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.    The  fn^ 
mento  of  Dexippna,  which  have  been  eouidaaUy 
inereaaed  in  modem  timea  by  the  ditcortiiea  of  A. 
Mai  (OoUtcL  ScHfl.  VeL  iL  p.  319,  At),  Ian 
been  collected  by  I.  .Bekker  and  Niebuhr  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scnptcne  Hiitonae  ^jmalBse, 
Bonn,  18-29,  8vo.  [L.  S] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  sdfcctai 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Eji*. 
T.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  (E^.  vii.'i<.) 
Ha  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     W-  &] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMITIUS,  was  coninl  in  i-R 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimins  Sevenit,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pniefect  of  the  dty.  (Spartjan.  Smr. 
8;  Fasti.)  [US.] 

DIA  (Ah),  a  daughter  of  Deionens  and  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (ScfaoL  ad  Pimd.  Pftk.  ii.  39.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eionent.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  ScboL 
ad  Apallom.  Wtod.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  et  tneri- 
ing  to  others,  by  Zens  (Hygin.  Fab.  155),  tie  k- 
oame  the  mother  of  Peirithons,  who  leoaved  b 
name  from  the  ciicumatance,  that  Zeoa  who  he 
attempted  to  aeduce  her,  ran  around  her(np 
Mcir)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (Enttath.  arf  Aa. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mydiical  penmaiti 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  i.  144  ;  TieU. 
ad  LfDopL  480.)  Dia  is  also  nsed  as  a  miiiM 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  nidit 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  (Stnb.  viii  J. 
::«J;  Pans.  u.  13.  §3.)  [L.  &] 

DIArJi^MA'TUS,  a  annuune  of  L.  CaeeiSii 
Hetelint,  con^nl  in  b.  c.  1 1 7.  

DIADUMENLVNUS  or  DIADUMEMJ^ 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  "sCSof  M.  OpeUns  Uscriso 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  boin«n  *•>«  •9*''  <*  ^"^^ 
her,  A.  o.  208.  When  hit  l^f  *«•  eleysJed  b 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  oiff*"^'*  ■■  , 
8th  of  Mareh,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumt"""*  "^ 
the  titles  of  Oiesar,  Prmapa  JtmentuS  ^f°"T* 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  ..It'''"  "T 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalua,  he  waa  ?" 
chiirge  of  Artabanut,  the  Parthian  king,  ^^ 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  in??!  i 
with  Macrinns.  lu 

This  chad  is  celebrated  on  aeeoiint  of  hia  1 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridina,  who  declama,  i 
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he  AoM  Rtplendent  like  a  hearenly  itsr,  and  wu 
beloTcd  bj  all  who  looked  upon  him  on  account  of 
hn  mrpauing  grace  and  coraeliant.  From  hu 
matcnial  grandfiither  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenna,  which  npon  hia  quaai-adoption  into 
the  £unily  of  the  Antoninea  waa  changed  into 
Diadumenianna.  (Dion  Caaa.  IzxniL  4,  17,  19, 
S4,  38-40;  Herodian.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumai. ; 
Capitolin.  Maerim.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

SIAETHUS  (Atoitai),  the  anthor  of  conunen- 
tariei  on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  biitorical  natora,  and  are  refers 
ltd  to  in  the  Venetian  aefaolia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
175).  [L.  3.] 

DIAGUS  (Afoiof),  a  man  of  Megalopolia,  ane- 
eeeded  Menalcidaa  of  Lacedaemon  aa  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  B.  c.  IfiO.      Menalcidaa, 
luTing  been  aiaailed  by  Callicratea  with  a  capital 
chatge,  mred  himaelf  throngb  the  (arour  of  Diaeui, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talenu  [Callicratss, 
No.  4,  p.  S69,  b.]  ;   and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  thia,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  hia  own  conduct  to  a 
qaanel  with  Lacedaemon.     The  Laoedaemoniana 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  poa- 
•mion  of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  reeeived  for 
answer  that  the  dedaion  of  aU  cauaea,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaoans.     Thia  answer  Diaens  so  (a  garbled 
ss  to  omit  the  exception.     The  Lacedaemonians 
accoaed  him  of  Usehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
w,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselres 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
is|^y  to  negotiation.     Diaeua,  affirming  that  hia 
hostility  waa   not  directed    against  Sparta,    but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.     These  men  fled  for 
teloge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeua 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicratea, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
waa  supported  by  Menalcidea,  who  assured  the 
Sputana,  on  hia  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
dured  in  Cstout  of  their  independence,  while  an 
tqually  positire  assnianoe  to  the  opposite  efiisct 
was  given  by  Diaens  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  att,  but  had  prasused  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute;     War  waa  renewed  between 
the  parties,  B.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  waa 
again  general  in  B.  c.  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sports  by  negotiation.     When  the  decree  of 
the  Romana  arrived,  which   severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  firom  the  Achaean   league, 
Diaens  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  np  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
~  at,  bnt  the  death  of  the  Utter  before  the  expira- 
[  ^  Bon  of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
^M  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
haeaoa,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
of  the  deceased   should   resume   his 
ithority.     The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
itb  emancipated    slaves,   and   enforced   strictly, 
lODgfa  not  nnpartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
It  he  acted  unwiaely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
sendmg  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
asd  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
He  himself  had   taken  up  his  quarters   in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offijl 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  die  bribe  of  s 
talent),  and  caused  SoslctBtea,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinns  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recent 
mending  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
fieated  by  Mnmmins  before  the  walla  of  Corinth, 
in  a  c.  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  dty,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  £illiiig  into  the  enemy'a 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidaa 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  lib  in  avarieoL  [Mxnalcidao.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Pans,  vii  12,4c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annia  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  £.] 
DIA'00RAS(Au7<ffiai),  the  son  of  Teledeides 
or  Teleclytns,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Meloa 
(MUo),  one  of  the  Cychdea.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughont  antiquity  was  r^ 
garded  as  an  atheist  (Msot).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  lus  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  careiiiUy  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  n.  Qinlaa^  Attgtm.  Emeydap. 
xxiv.  pp.  439 — 448). 

The  age  of  this  remaikable  man  can  be  detei^ 
mined  only  m  a  general  way  by  the  &ct  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdeia,  who 
taught  about  b.  c.  436.      Bat  the  circomstanca 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  B.  c.  436),  Pindar 
also   is  colled   his   contemporary,    is   a  manifest 
anachronism,  aa  has  been   already  observed  by 
Brondis.   {Oetch.  d.  Oruch.  R'om.  PUloi.  L  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
was  his  native  pUce,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoias.  (Tatian, 
OnU.  adv.  Oniec.  p.  164,  a.)      Lobeck  {Jglaopk. 
p.  870)  is  the  only  one  among  modem  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagonu  ia 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychiua 
Milenus  and  Suidaa,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him   for  a  very   huge  sum  fixim  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  crael 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  411), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,    may   be    incorrect.      The 
same  authorities  fiirther  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyrio 
poet,  and  thia  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.    Thus  he  is  said  to  hava 
composed  ftr/ien-o,  /iiKri,  wuiSni,   iyxtinui,  and 
dithyrambs.     Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
perticuhir  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nio^oraa,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third   upon    the 
Mantineians.     Diagoraa  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodoms,  who  was  cele- 


*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  vwouuviUs  took  pbu»  with  the  assistance 
of  Argoa  (Wachamuth,  Hellat.  AUerth.  L  2,  p.  89, 
i.  1,  p.  18(0,  oo^  Arianthes  of  Atgos  vras  probably 
a  person  of'^some  political  importance. 
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bfsted  ■«  ■  itiitwimiiii  and  lawgirar  in  hit  natire 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perixonini  (ad  Aelian. 
V,  H.  ii.  33),  at  tlie  time  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon. 
Tlw  foali«h  Aelian,  who  ha*  preaened  thia  itate- 
nent,  decline!  any  further  diacouion  of  thia  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  alwat  it,  under  the 
.pretext  that  he  thought  it  objeetionahle  to  aay  any- 
thing in  praiae  of  a  man  who  wai  ao  hoatile  to  the 
gods  (dcoii  ixBpov  AuKyi^iuf),  Bat  ttill  he  in- 
fomu  na,  that  Diagoraa  aatiated  Nicodorua  in  hia 
l^alation,  which  he  himaelf  pmiaes  aa  rezy  wiae 
and  good.  Wachmuth  (HtUtm.  Altarti.  i.  2,  p.  90) 
placea  this  political  actirity  of  the  two  frienda 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopoiinesian  war. 

We  find  Diagona  at  Athens  aa  early  aa  b.  c. 
i2t,  for  Aristophanea  in  the  Ooiuit  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  aliudea  to  hun  as  a 
well-knowQ  character ;  and  whan  Socrmtaa,  aa 
thongb  it  were  a  miatake,  is  there  called  a  Meiian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  hia  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoraa  and  of  his  attacka  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Meiian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Diar 
goiu.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Sociatea,  a  connexion  which 
is  deecribed  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  aa  if  be 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  B.  c.  411,  he  was  inTolved,  as  Diodorus  (xiii. 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  Uw- 
anit  about  impiety  (SioCoAqi  ruxip  n  dveCsif ), 
and  he  thought  it  adTisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight  Beligion  seems  to  hare  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  &et  of  his 
being  a  Meiian  made  him  an  object  of  snspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  n.  c  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indicnant  at  such  treatment,  may  hare 
token  part  m  the  party-strife  at  Athena,  and  thna 
hare  drawn  upon  mmself  the  suqiicion  et  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  th«  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  fonndation.  (Bemhardy,  GfA.  d. 
GriecA.  Lit.  i.  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstance*  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusian,  that  the  accna*- 
tion  of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  bis  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  Irr^igion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemns  in  the  Htradcamu. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athena  Uie  charge  of 
iaiStta  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phera  who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  oSence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoraa,  for  want 
of  other  iire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images,  (Meier,  i.  c  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  ne  may  have  ridiculeil  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  a&ira.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 
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several  very  characteristic  anecdotes  Fa 
on  his  flight  bam  Athena  by  sea  to  Pallesw  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  stom,  and  est  kearii^  Us  Cdlsw- 
pasaengers  say,  that  this  stma  waa  ami  tbcB  by 
the  gods  a*  a  pnniahment,  beranse  tliey  had  aa 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoraa  shewed  thca  other 
Tessd*  at  sooe  distance  which  wtse  *'"igl""g 
with  the  same  stom  withoat  having  a  Diagons  ca 
board.  (Cic.  dt  Nat.  Dtor.  iii.  37.)  Thia  and 
jimilar  anecdotes  (Diog.  I^'rt.  vi.  59)  accmalely 
describe  the  relation  in  which  onr  philoaophcr 
stood  to  the  popular  rdigion.  That  he  Bainlaiaed 
hi*  own  positioB  with  gnat  firmneaa,  and  pesfafa 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldocaa  than  was 
advisaUe,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  Csc*,  that  U 
in  particnlar  obtained  the  epithet  of  Meer  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modem  writers  mainlaia  that  thia 
epithet  on^t  not  to  be  given  to  him,  htraasa  he 
merely  denied  the  dinet  inteifeieBee  of  God  with 
the  worid;  but  though  atheista,  in  the  propel 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  eziMad,  and  ia  that 
sense  Diagoru  waa  oeHainly  not  an  -«'—'-«.  yet 
aa  he  did  not  believe  in  the  peneoal  — ^-♦— «—  of 
the  Athenian  god*  and  their  homan  mod*  of  actii^ 
the  Athenians  ooold  hardly  ban  legaided  him  m 
other  than  an  atheist  In  the  eulogy  em  his  famk 
Nicodoms  he  sang 
Kord   iaiiiam  losl  rtx"   rd    wdrra    flfiimta 

■   ticrtXtirm. 

But  to  letum  to  the  aocosation  of  Di^onu,  m 
conaeqnence  of  which  be  was  obliged  to  qoit  AthcBb 
That  time  was  one  in  which  aseptidsai  was  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  fiiandatiosia  of  the  -~^— « 
popular  bclieC    The  trial  of  thoaa  who  had  bnktsi 
down  the  statues  of  Hemes,  the  ptD&aatioa  sf 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Aldbsadea, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief  Ban- 
ished by  the  speculationa  of  philosopher*  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  vety 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athena. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  Diagoias  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  teligioa  of  the  people,  and  ha  aa^ 
occasionally  have  ridicnled  it ;  bnt  he  sJao  teutaied 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institatiosis  U  Um 
Athenian  woithip,  auch  as  the  ^i— ■-i,'i—  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  eali- 
mation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  pnveated  amiiy 
persons  bom  becoming  initiated  in  theai.     The** 
at  least  are  the  pointa  of  which  the  andrsat*  amiMS 
him  (Catenu,  ap. SAoL  Ariikifi.  Ac;  Tanrhaeas, 
op.  Suid. ;  Lysiai,  d  Aadodd.  p.  214  ;  Joaepk.  c 
Apiem.  iL  37  i  Tadan,  adv.  Grate,  f.  164,  a.),  and 
this  statement  i*  also  supported  by  the  drcaB- 
stance,  that  Mrlanthins,  in  his  woA  on  the  By»- 
teties,  mentions  the  decree  passed  againat  Diagona. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accoiaie  i>- 
fiinnation,  we  can  discovei  political  BotiTea  thtoogh 
all  these  religioas  disputes.     Diagona  waa  a  Me- 
iian, and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  nc* ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  M«nt;,v»;»^  which  was 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  taoemtly  given  op 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  loaians 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  variooa  points  of 
their  worship,  and  thia  spark  of  hoatility  was  kin- 
dled into  a  faring  hatred  by  the  Pelopaacsian 
war.     Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  tiaw  Is  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  eoesaiaa 
bad  made  upon  him.     He  was  thereibra  punished 
by  Sclittmi,  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
psephisma  waa  engraved  on  a  mlnmn,  pneaiuag  a 
prize  tor  hi*  bead,  and  ooe  talent  to  the  petssa 
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win  AoaU  faring  bit  dad  bod;  to  Athem,  and 
two  talent*  to  him  who  •hoiUd  ddivar  him  np  alire 
to  the  Atheoiaiu.  (SehoL  ad  Arilepk.  Av,  lOIS, 
1073 ;  Oiod.  xiii.  6.)  Helanthiiu,  in  hil  woik  on 
the  Dyiteries,  had  proerred  a  copy  of  tliit  pte- 
phinaa.  That  the  enemiei  of  the  philoiopher 
acted  on  that  oecaiwn  with  gnat  injiutica  and 
inhsoeity  towaidi  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
maimer  in  which  Aiiatopbanee,  in  hi*  Bird*, 
which  wa*  braii(^t  apon  the  itage  in  that  year, 
•pcah*  of  the  matter;  for  ha  deicribe*  that  de- 
cree a*  having  been  fiamed  in  the  republic  of 
the  bird*,  and  ridicnlea  it  t^  the  lodiaon*  addition 
that  a  prize  waa  offered  to  any  one  who  thoold 
kill  a  dead  tynuL  Meier,  with  foU  joatice,  injen 
Aom  thi*  pauage  of  Ariatophanea,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approre  of  the  prooeedingi  of  the  people, 
who  woe  inatigated  by  their  leader*,  bad  become 
frightened  abont  the  preaerratian  of  the  conatitntion, 
and  wen  tho*  milled  to  Tarioo*  acta  of  violenca.  The 
laer*  fact  that  Ariatophanea  ooold  ventnn  npon  anch 
an  iannnation  abawt  that  Diagoiaa  wa*  by  no  mean* 
ia  the  aame  bad  odour  with  3l  the  Athenian*. 

From  Athena  Diagona  fint  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  wa*  on  the  *ide  of  ItKfAtm- 
nwn  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pebponneaian  war, 
and  befom  any  c^ber  of  the  Achaean  town^  (Thn- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  Athenian* 
demanded  bia  mnender,  and  in  cooaeqnence  of 
thi*  refiual,  they  indnded  the  inhabitant*  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  aame  decree  which  had  been  pa«*ed 
againat  Diagoraa.  Thi*  i*  a  aymptom  of  that  fearful 
pution  and  blindneaa  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  miigmded  a*  it  wa*  by  demago^ea,  tore 
itaelf  to  piecea  in  thsae  unfortunate  tnala  about 
theae  who  had  npset  the  Hermae.  (Wacbemnth, 
l.e.i.% pil92;  Droyaen,  in  hi*  Intndnet.  to  the 
Bird*  of  Ariatopb.  n.  240,  Ac)  For  all  that  wa 
faiow  of  Diagoma,  hia  expnaaiona  and  opinion*, 
jri*  aoouatioB  and  ita  alleged  eaaaa,  lead*  n*  to  *ee 
in  him  one  of  the  nombeiieaa  pencoa  who  were 
•upected,  and  were  fcrtunate  enough  to  eaeape 
the  oonaeiiaencea  of  th«  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  wbarekaaSoidaaatate*, 
he  died. 

Among  the  work*  of  Diagoia*  we  hare  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  tfiym  A^tm,-!-  in  which  he  i* 
■id  to  hare  theoretically  ezpbined  hi*  atheian, 
and  to  bare  endearoored  to  e*tabli*h  it  by  aign- 
ment*.  Thi*  title  of  the  work,  which  occur*  idio 
a*  a  title  among  the  work*  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  pbiloiophen  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ix.  49, 
mention*  the  ^iyos  tfiyuts  of  Democritoa,  and 
concerning  other  worka  of  the  aame  title,  aee  Lo- 
beck,  Aglaopk.  p.  369,  &c.),  lead*  u*  to  anppow 
that  Diagoia*  treated  in  that  worii  of  the  Phrygian 
difinittea,  who  wen  received  in  Oreece,  and  en- 
deaTonted  to  explain  the  mythnae*  which  nfemd 
to  them ;  it  i*  probable  alao  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent myeterie*  arithin  the  circle  of  hi*  inrestigar 
lion*,  and  it  may  be  that  hi*  accu*en  at  Athene 
relecnd  to  thi*  work.  The  relation  of  Diagora*  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  hi*  age  can- 

*  Thi*  atatement  ia  foonded  upon  a  eonjeetnn 
of  Meier,  who  propoaes  to  read  in  the  echoUon  on 
Aiiitopb.  Av.  I  c;  Kol  toi)j  mH'  MMrrm  n«A- 

f  Soida*  can*  it  rait  irorvffylferm  \6jous, 
an  azplanatian  of  which  ha*  been  attempted  by 
Veier,  p.  44fi. 
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not  be  azplained  without  gmng  back  to  the  opi- 
niona  of  hi*  teacher,  Democtitn*,  and  the  intellec- 
tual morement  of  the  time.  Tiw  atomiatie  philo- 
*ophy  had  (nb*titnted  for  a  world-goreming  deity 
the  relation  of  canae  and  aflbct  aa  the  aonroe*  of  aU 
thingiL  Deanoeritoa  explained  the  wide->pread 
belief  in  god*  a*  the  naalt  of  bar  of  nnnnul  and 
nnaccoontable  phaenomena  in  natun ;  and,  *tar^ 
ing  from  thi*  principle,  Diagoia*,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  abaken, 
eapedally  in  the  mind*  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  aophiatical  doctrine,  that  then 
wen  .no  god*  at  all.  Hia  attack*  *eem  to  faaTo 
been  mainly  directed  againat  the  dogmaa  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  aa  wdl  aa  againit  the 
eatabliahed  form*  of  worihip.  The  expnanon  of 
the  8choliaat  on  Ariatophanea  (Ram.  323),  that 
Diagoraa,  like  Soczatea,  introduced  new  dinnitie*, 
muat  probably  be  nferied  to  the  fiut,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  &ahion  of  the  *q)hi*ta,  which  i*  carica- 
tured by  Ariatophanea  in  the  Cloud*,  he  aubati- 
tuted  the  active  powen  of  natun  for  tho  activity 
of  the  god*  ;  and  *ome  iuhted  etatement*  that 
have  coma  down  to  u*  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  thi*  in  •  witty  manner,  aomewbat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  bat  then  i*  no  pa**age  to  ahew 
that  hia  diabelief  in  the  popular  god*,  and  hia  ridi- 
cole  of  the  eatabliibed,  rude,  and  matarialiatic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  lih  and  action*  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  aeconnt*  atleet  that  he  die- 
charged  the  dutie*  of  life  in  an  exemphury  manner, 
that  he  waa  a  moral  and  very  eitimable  man,  and 
that  ha  waa  in  eameat  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthe*  of  Aigo*  he  aaid :  ftaif,  diit  wpi  wo*- 
T4r  ipytu  nffif  ^pi<^  inprirafl  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  donbt  the  itatement 
that  he  diatingniabed  himaelf  not  only  a*  a  philo- 
wipher,  but  alao  aa  an  ontor,  and  that  he  pa*K**ed 
many  friend*  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  anthor  of  only  aecondary  weight 
(Dion  Chry*o>L  Uimi.  IF  in  prim.  BpU.  ad  Co- 
ritdk.  Op.  T.  p.  SO,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agreea  with  the  iate  which  Diagoiaa  experienced 
for  the  very  reaaon  that  he  waa  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athena.  (Fabric.  BM.  Cfrate.  ii.  p. 
654,  &C. ;  Bracfcer,  /flM.  Oril.  PUIat.  I  p.  1203 ; 
Thienemann,  in  Fallebocn'a  Btitrigi  car  Gaek. 
der  PUUm.  xi.  p.  Ifi,  Ac ;  U.  L.  Monnier,  DiipU' 
tatio  d»  Diagora  Mtlio,  Roterod.  1838.)     [A.  S.] 

DIA'OORAS  (Aiayipas),  a  Greek  phyiician, 
who  i*  quoted  by  Pliny  a*  one  of  the  authon  from 
whom  the  material*  for  hi*  Natural  Hiatory  wen 
derived.  (Index  to  book*  xii.  xiii  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  f/.  xx.  76.)  He  muat  have  lived  in  or 
beforo  the  third  century  B.  c,  a*  he  i*  mentioned 
by  Eraaiatnto*  (apud  Dioaoor.  Dt  Mat.  Mad,  iv, 
6£,  p.  557),  and  mfy  perfaap*  be  the  native  of 
Cypm*  quoted  by  Erotianu*.  (O/on,  Hifpoer.  p. 
306.)  One  of  hia  medical  formulae  i*  preaerved 
by  Aetiu*  (tetrab.  ii.  *erm.  3,  c  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhapa  be  the  phyiician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymou*  Arabic  writer  in  Caairi.  (BibLiaOt.  Ara- 
bieo-Hitp.  Bte,  vol,  i.  p.  237.)  Some  penon*  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philoaopher,  the 
•lave  of  Democritu* ;  but  then  i*  no  evidence  that 
they  wen  the  aame  person,  nor  i*  the  philoaopher 
(a*  far  a*  the  writer  ia  awan)  anywhen  aaid  to 
have  been  a  pbyaician.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIA'OORAS  (AuTY^pot),  the  «m  of  Damagetua, 
of  the  Gimily  of  the  Eratidae  at  lalyaua  in  RhodeBi 
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wu  ttrj  ealebnted  for  hit  own  Tietoriei,  and 
thoM  of  his  uiu  aiiil  gimndaoiu,  in  the  Grecian 
giunes.  He  wu  deaeendtd  ihna  Dumgetn*,  king 
of  lalyrat,  and,  on  the  mother'*  tide,  fixtm  the 
Meuenian  hero,  Ariitomenet.  [Damaobtus.] 
The  bmiljr  of  the  Eratidae  oeaeed  to  leign  in 
Rhode*  after  a.  c  660,  but  they  *tiU  retained  great 
inflaence.  Diagoiaa  was  rictor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  name*,  four  time*  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  leait  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
bung  a  w^puSorbntf,  that  is,  one  who  bad  gained 
crown*  at  all  the  fonr  great  intirala.  He  bI*o  ob- 
tained many  Tictorie*  in  game*  of  lei*  importance, 
aa  at  Athene,  Aegina,  Megaim,  Pellene,  and  Rhode*. 
There  ii  a  ttoty  told  of  Diagoia*  which  diipky* 
nio*t  atrikingly  the  epirit  with  which  the  game* 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
hi*  KiDa,  Acuulaiis  and  Damageta*,  to  Olympia. 
The  yonng  men,  haring  both  been  Tictoriona,  car- 
ried their  fiuher  through  the  aiaembly,  while  the 
epectaton  thowered  garland*  npon  him,  and  coo- 
gratulated  him  aa  baring  reached  the  mmmit  of 
human  happinea*.  The  &me  of  Diagora*  and  hi* 
descendant*  wa*  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
{OL  Tii.)  which  was  inicribed  in  golden  letter*  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidns  in 
Rhode*.  Their  statue*  were  let  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themeeln*.  That  of  Diagoias  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calliclbl  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  i*  determined  by  hi* 
Olympic  rictory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (B.a  464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  foreboding*  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Entidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoia*  through  the 
growing  inflaence  of  Athens.  [Doanua]  (Pind. 
(M.  Tii.  and  Sdiol.;  Pau*.  vi.  7.  §  I ;  Cic.  Tiuc.  I 
46  i  M'liller,  Doriam,  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
pp.  254,  2o5  ;  Kianse,  CHfi»p.  p.  269,  Gfmn.  a. 
jij/on.  I  p.  259,  iL  p.  74a)  [P.  &] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  diTinity,  whom 
the  Ramans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  abootSerrius  Tulliua,  who  is  said  to  hare 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Arentine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  wa*  the  protectress  of  the  shires,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  sUve*  of  both 
aezes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  {dia 
mnorum  ;  Feat  $.  c.  lervorum  diet ;  Pint.  Qaaat. 
Bom.  100;  Martial,  zii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slave*,  we  bear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  eiitly 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognised  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  rulbg  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  a*  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latin*  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  nf  Diana  (Liv,  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Jug.  31) ;  and  the  temple  which 
Serviua  Tullius  built  on  die  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionya  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut  QuaaL  Rom.  4.)  The 
S<ibines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
giiuu  worshipper*  of  Diana  at  Rome.     Now  a*  we 
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know  that  the  AventiDe  wa*  fint  umupied  bjr  tha 
conquered  Sabine*  who  wen  trmsphuited  to  Ran* 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  viL  657 ;  Dionya.  iii  43),  and  aa  it  i* 
stated  that  shortly  befbte  the  deccnviral  legialatiea 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeiias,  and 
that  the  law  ordaining  thia  asBgnment  waa  keft 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionya.  x.  S3 ;  Lir.  iii, 
54),  it  *eem*  dear  that  DnmaV  wordiip  was  intra- 
dnced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabine*  and  Larins  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  waa  wotshipped 
by  them  in  !■"♦■"'«>  withoat  the  state  taking  aay 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  homor 
of  her.  Vano  (deL.L.y.7t)  moreover  expceaalj 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diana  hsd 
come  from  the  SaUnes.  Now,  a*  the  religion  of 
the  Latini  and  Sabine*  did  not  difler  in  any  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may 
ask  what  Reman  divinity  conesponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana?  Diana  krved  to  dweO  in 
grove*  and  in  the  neighbooiliood  of  well* ;  she  in- 
spired men  with  endiusiaam  and  madness;  aha 
dreaded  the  veiy  eight  of  male  beings  so  muck, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  .£JaM.  ii.  1. 
454  ;  Plut  QmaaL  Hom.  9 ;  Fest  s.  «.  JatieaOia; 
Augn*tin,  de  dv.  Dei,  viL  16);  and  these  charac- 
teristics at  once  shew  a  striking  reaonblaaee  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fanna  Fatsa.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fiut  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artonis,  fat  Fauna  Fatna  bece  the 
same  rdation  to  Picn*  and  Fanmi*  that  Artcmia 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartnng,  Die  Aatt^  der  ASat  S. 
p.  207,  tu. ;  Niebohr,  /foC  <f  Amh>  >■  P-  W7, 
«e.)  [U  &] 

DIAS  (Aiot),  of  Ephemt,  a  Greek  pbOoaoiiMT 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Hacedoaiia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Academics,  and  wa*  thenfcte  caa*idered  a 
Sophist,  that  i*,  a  riietorieian.  When  he  *aw  the 
threatening  podtion  of  Philip  toward*  Greece,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  arm*  against 
A*ia,  and  advited  the  Greek*  to  aocompaay  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honounfale 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  poipeae  of  pHsenii^ 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  Fit.  JifiWrf.  L  S.)  [L.S.] 
DlAULUS(AiavAat),  an  individoal,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  centnry  after  Christ,  who  is 
mentianed  by  Martial  [^tigr.  L  SI.  48)  as  having 
been  originally  a  soigeon,  and  having  becetae  af> 
terwards  a  bearer  in  iiinarals  (oaifisUa).  [W.A.O.] 
DIBUTADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  rcpnted  m- 
ventor  of  the  art  of  modelling  in  reliel^  whid)  aa 
aoddent  fint  led  him  to  pr*eti*e,  in  eonjnnetioa 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover'*  bat 
aa  thrown  in  *hadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Diba- 
tade*  filled  in  the  outline  with  clay,  and  thus  made 
a  bee  in  relief,  which  ha  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nympharam 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummins.  (Ptin. 
U.\.  XXXV.  12.  s.  4S.)  PUny  adds,  that  Dibatadea 
invented  the  colouring  of  phutic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  ( fram  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  dialk ;  and  ako  that  he  sra* 
the  first  who  made  maaks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  nofs  of  buildings,  at  first  in  lew 
relief  (pntfpa),  and  afterwards  in  high  relief 
{edfpai.  Pliny  add*  "  Uine  et  iaatigia  temptatam 
orta,"  that  is,  Ae'tana-eotls  fignrea  whidi  Diha- 
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ladM  mi  aid  to  ban  inrentad,  was  naad  to  or- 
nunent  tlie  pediment!  of  temples.  (See  Diet  of 
AtU.  I.  V.  Fadigium.)  [P.  S.] 

DICA£ARCHUS  (Aiini(a(>xi>t),  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  coiupicaoiu  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
.igaiiist  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  MTeral 
emhaaaiea,  and  afterwardi  engaged  in  the  Mrvice 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  eent  him  out  to  con- 
qoer  the  Cjcladei,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  nil  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
hare  been  a  most  audaeioos  and  insolent  person, 
lor  on  hia  expedition  against  the  Cydades  he  erected 
sllars  to  'hai$*M  and  Hofiayo^a,  wherever  lie 
landed.  (Polyb.  xriL  10,  rviii.  87,  xz.  10,  xzii. 
J4;  Ut.  xzzt.  12;  Diod.  EiKtfL  d»  Vbrt «  VA 
p.  572  ;  Biandititer,  Di»  OuMoU.  da  Alol. 
UmdMt,  p.  273.)  [L.  &] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aueofancof).  1.  A  cele- 
bnted  Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
histmian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastiu.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
md  horn  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
etpeoally  in  Peloponnesus,  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Ariatotle  (Cic.  d«  Ltg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phimstns,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
al»  among  those  of  Plato,  but  oa  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchns,  Osann  {Beitr'dgexurOrieA. 
«.  Rum.  lot.  ii  pw  1,  &c.)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
aichns  wa*  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  eome  allunons  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fiagments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
sorriTed  the  yesr  a.  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.  c  385.  Dicaearchns  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
eztensiTa  infinmation  upon  a  great  roriety  of  things. 
(Cic  Tmc  i.  18,  <fa  Of.  iL  5 ;  Varra,  d»  Be  Suit. 
L  2.)  His  works,  wUeh  were  rery  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  hare  been 
•nly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreoTer,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geognphieal  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1,  On  theheights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
H.  iV.  ii.  65 ;  Geniinns,  Elem.  Attroa.  14.)  Sui- 
dos  (a  n.  Autalofxos)  mentions  Korcvwrpifirf  a  rUr 
tr  IkXevamlfff  ip^f,  bnt  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminas  sluwthatlKcaearchtu'*  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Pelopoimesns,  and 
Snidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
tlie  whole  work.  2.  rqt  TtptaSos  (Lydus,  dt  Mau. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  wmrk  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchns  had  constructed  sind  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  &r  as  it  was  then  known, 
(Cic  ad  Alt  vi.  2;  camp.  Diog.  Laart.  v.  51.) 
3.  'ArtPffopil  lit  'EAAtUof.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophiastns,  and  consisting  of  ISO 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  nnder  the  name  of 
JDicsearchua ;  bat  its  form  and  tptit  are  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearchns,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
.metrical  panphiase  of  that  portion  of  the  Tqr  npt- 
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sBoi  which  referred  to  Gieeoe.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modem  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicuarehiw  in  bis  "  de  Dicaeaivha 
ejusque  operibut  quae  inseribontur  Blot  'EWcilhs 
•t  'AJwypn^  riir  'EXAtCtos,"  Naumbnig,  1832, 4to, 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refiited  by  Osann.  (AUgtm.  SdaiUatung 
for  1833,  No.  140,  &c.)  4.  Blai  rqr  'EA\<(3as, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections  ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchns  ttf\  iu>v- 
(nicqi,  IrtfA  lunMikir  iytiytar,  Ttpl  AionwisKwr 
^yaiiwr,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  B<of  r$» 
'EAA<tSai.  It  is  impossible  to  mske  out  the  plui 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accnracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creo- 
zer'a  MdeUm.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  woric  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geogiq)hical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  inttt>. 
duction  to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  Bccount  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states  i  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  tte,  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered die  work  of  Dicaearchns  himself  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Blot  T^  'EMMos,  To  this  dass  of  writing* 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  sir  Tfio^wfov  Kardetura, 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  a* 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  liceiH 
tions  proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phoniuv  (Cic  ad  Alt,  vi.  2,  xiit  31 ;  Atben.  ziii 
p.  594,  xir.  p,  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchns  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104)^ 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polybius;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaeaichus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TftwoKtraiit  (Athen,  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  All.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslaa,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  op- 
nion  that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes's  Tpacdfomt 
or  TpnroXiTuc^s,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated, 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  (Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp,  Cic.  adAtt.  li.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
aichus inflicted  seven  censure  npon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(&  0.  p.  8,  &e.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photins  {BM.  Cod.  37)  when  an  fUor  Aucai^ 
Xut6»  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combinatbn  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infen  that  Dicaeai^ 
chus  in  his  TpnroArrucrft,  explained  the  natun  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  frasmenti.  Osann 
goes  even  so  &r  as  to  think  that  Uie  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  ii  based  upon 
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the  TftwaJurutt  of  Dicieuckii*.  Cieero  intraded 
to  mmka  naa  of  this  voric,  whieli  Menu  to  hara 
been  written  in  the  ftinn  of  a  dialogue,  for  hii 
treatiee  de  Gloria.  (Ad  AIL  ziii.  80.)  Among  hit 
philoaophical  worka  maj  be  meotiooed — 7.  AxrSut- 
mot,  in  three  books,  which  derived  ita  name  from 
the  &ct  that  the  aeene  of  the  philoaophical  dialome 
wa<  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Leeboa.  In  it  Dicaearchu 
•ndearaured  to  proia  that  the  lonl  wai  mortal. 
(Cic  Tkte.  i.  31.)     Cicero  (ad  AH.  ziii.  12)  when 

rcing  of  a  work  rtpi  <^i<x<f*<  probably  raeaoa 
AtattntoL  Another  philoaophical  work, — 
8.  Kopwfluucol,  which  likewiie  couuted  of  three 
booka,  waa  a  aoit  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic  TWc  L  10.)  It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicen,  in  another  passage  {de 
Of.  ii.  5),  calls  "  de  Interim  Hominnm."  Some 
other  works,  such  as  IlaXfrffa  aa«priaTwr(SakL), 
'OAnynrualr  dyifr  or  Uiyvt  (Athen.  xir.  p.  620), 
naraAmuitft  (SchoL  adAriiapk.  Vmp.  564),  and 
aeTeial  others,  seem  to  hare  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Bios  t4>  'EAAifSot.  A  work  ira^  riff  ir 
'lAffi  Swlat  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  60S)  seems  to  have 
lefemd  to  the  saeiifice  which  Alezsnder  the  Great 
perfimned  at  Ilium.  The  work  tallpar  ■nftaamr 
has  no  foundation  ezcept  a  Use  rrading  in  Ci- 
cen (fld  AU.  ziii.  39),  which  baa  been  eoRceted 
by  Petersen  in  his  Pkatdn  Eficmra  Pragm.  p,  1 1. 
There  are  laatly  some  other  works  which  an  of  a 
gnmmatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  tbe  productions  of  our  phUoeopher,  via. 
ntpt  'AAanlov  (Athen.  zi.  pp.  460,  479,  zv.  pp. 
€66,  668),  and  ihrea^mt  tw>  EdpnrOev  aoi  3*^ 
JTA^ovT  /uMm'  (Sezt.  Empir.  adv.  Otomtlr.  p.  310), 
bat  may  have  been  the  works  of  Diaearchna,  a 
gnunmarian  of  Laoedaemon,  who,  aocoiding  to 
Suidaa,  was  a  diadple  of  Aiistaichoa,  and  aeema 
to  be  alluded  to  in  ApoUenins.  {Dt  Pnmam.  p. 
S20.)  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dieaeaichns  is  contained  in  Osann  (L  e.  p.  I,  &c), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discnsaion  by  Hazi- 
mil.  Fahr,  DicaearcU  Mttumii  gaae  «|Mmiii< 
compotila,  edila  el  ilbutrata,  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(<fe  Flit.  PsOag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  bim  the  /Slot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaeorchos.    (See  Fuhr,  l.  e.,  p. 43,  Ac)    [L. &] 

DICAEOCLES  ( AiicaioKXqt ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (SucrfiSal)  an  nferred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xL  p.  508,  £)  [E.  E.] 

DICAEO'GENES  {Aucauy4rri!),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  C^/pria,  is  euppoaed  by  aoma  to  have  been  not 
Jt  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  s.  e.  ; 
Arislot.  Poet.  16,  with  Ritter's  Mfe,  p.  199 ;  Fa- 
brie.  BiN.  Grate,  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (Afmuu),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicasa,  a  town  in  Thnce,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  s. «.  Afaooi.)  [L.  &] 

DICE  (At'fr^),  the  penonification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  {Tieog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  waa  oonsidend  as  one  of  the  Horae  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
thnne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Heidod.  Qp.  239,  &e.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  Usehood,  and  the  protectrasa  of  a  | 
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wise  adasinialiatioa  of  jnsliaB  (Orpk.  Bimt.  41 
61);  and  Heaychia,  dmt  is,  tianqaillity  of  Bind,«si 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pjlk.  viiL  1;  caBp^  Afdtd. 
L  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  Fai.  183;  Died.  T.  72.)  Sks 
ia  frequently  called  the  attcstdsnt  or  caancillsc 
(Wpe^pes  or  {tfnipef )  of  Zena.  (Soph.  Oti.  OL 
1377;  Phit  Ak^&-2;  Atriaa,  Ameiiiv.9;  Otfk. 
Bgmm.  61.  2L)  la  the  fr^ediana,  Dice  afpon 
aa  a  divinity  who  seventy  paniiiws  all  wrasg, 
watchea  over  the  mainteaaoee  of  juslica,  asd 
pierces  the  hearts  of  tha  nnjoat  with  the  nmid 
made  for  her  by  Assa.  (AeachyL  C%mfk.  6S9, 
&C.)  In  this  edacity  she  is  cloaely  cenasded 
with  the  Erinnyes  (AeachyL  Emm.  510),  thsagk 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injnrtio%  list 
also  to  nwaid  virtue.  (AeachyL  Afam.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  joataoe  personified  is  mset  pc^ 
foctly  deiekiped  in  tha  drainaa  of  Sophades  and 
Enripidea.  She  waa  npnacntad  so  the  chsst  rf 
Cypaelns  as  a  handannwi  goddeaa,  dogging  Adica 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  eths  she 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  bant  her.  (Paaav.  18; 
camp.  Eurip.  BippiM.  1 1 73.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'CETAS  (Ajcfras),  a  Tbebaa,  was  seat  iy 
his  eonntrymen  to  Q.  Hanina  PhUippoa  sad  tks 
other  Roman  commisaionera  at  Chalds  (a.  c  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  slate  in  hsriag 
allied  itself  with  Perseusu  He  went  niactsnily, 
as  being  still  an  adhennt  to  tha  Maeedamaa  caase^ 
for  whxh  he  was  aceoaed  at  Chakia,  togelhar  with 
Neon  and  Ismeniaa,  by  the  TiMfaan  niks  sf  the 
Roman  party.  Ismeniaa  and  he  were  thnwn  iate 
prison,  and  then  pat  am  end  to  thdr  own  fivca 
(Poiyb.  zzvit  1,  3:  Liv.  ziii  38.  43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 
DICON  (Alas*'),  the  acti  of  Osllifflbntas,  ns 
victor  in  tha  foot-race  five  tioMa  in  ^  Pjthisa 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  fionr  timea  in  tks 
Nemean,  and  at  Olympia  onca  in  the  hoys'  ftH^ 
race,  and  twice  ia  Uw  men^ :  ka  waa  thoeiac  a 
wsptotofiinis:  His  statoea  at  OI  ympia  wsn  eqad 
in  number  to  his  victorieiL  He  was  a  natirc  rf 
Canhmia,  an  Achaean  eoloay  in  Italy;  bat  s&ir 
all  his  victories,  ezcept  the  first,  be  caoaad  hiaiseH 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  prodairaed  as  a  Sjia- 
cnsan.  One  of  bis  Olympic  rictcries  was  ia  tha 
99th  Olympiad,  B.C.  384.  (Pans.  vL  3.  $  5;  .4stL 
Grate,  iv.  p.  142,  Mol  120,  ed.  Jacoba,  AtA.  PiL 
ziii.  15 ;  Knnae,  Olgmp.  f.  271,  Gfim.  u.  Agim, 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.Sl] 

DICTAEUS  (Aumuoi),  a  sommne  of  Zees, 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  easton  part  d 
Cnte.  Zeus  Dietaeus  had  a  temple  at  Plains,  la 
the  banks  of  tho  river  Pothenns.  (Stnh.  x.  (k 
478.)  [U  &] 

DICTE  (Aimi),  a  nymph  from  when  msint 
Dicte  in  Cnte  was  said  to  have  reeeivcd  ita  Baas. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  bat  iht 
thnw  herself  into  the  sea,  when  she  was  caaght 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (Sfannv)  cf  fishenso. 
Minos  then  desisted  tmm  punuing  her,  and  odsref 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Diotaean.  (Scsr.  *i 
Aem.  iiL  171  ;  coanp.  BitlToiiAiiTn.)  [US.] 
DICTYNNA.  [BBiroMABTn.] 
DICTYS  (Alrrsi),  the  name  of  three  nyducal 
personages.  (Ov.  Mtl.  iii.  614,  zii  335 ;  Apoi- 
lod.  L  9.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  gnauaarisas 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  ths 
Roman  empire,  misled  probalily  by  the  figmcBtt  rf 
tbe  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  varioas  ftt- 
sons  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  aai, 
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W  ooDomlted  to  wiidng^  is  pme  and  Terse,  le- 
eordi  of  the  principal  eventi,  and  that  Homer  had 
deriTed  inmi  theee  •ouices  the  materials  tar  hit 
poem.  In  tfaii  nmnber  wu  incladed  Dictyi  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomenene,  and  hii  name  i* 
attacked  to  a  narxBtiTe  in  Latin  proae,  divided  in- 
to lix  booki,  entitled  "  Diet ji  Cretenua  do  Bello 
Tratano,"  or  perhape  more  accurately,  **  Ephemerii 
Belli  Tnjani,"  profeuiag  to  be  a  joomal  of  the 
leading  erenti  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preaerration  and  discovery  oiF  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Onoania  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Merionea,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  cbarac- 
ten  on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  hia  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself^  and  accordingly  the  US.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero'a  reign,  the  sepulchre 
iraa  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
waa  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  baring  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  noped,  contain  a  treasure,  cm- 
Teyed  it  to  their  master  Eupraxia  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  It  to  Rutilius  Rnfiu, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Enpraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  waa  depoaited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Enptaxi*  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewords. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dios  Rnfus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
(ubstanoe  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
infbrms  his  firiend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amtuement  and  the  instmction  of  o^ers,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  loi^iie.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dic^s  to  hare  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nidui  language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  chaiactera  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
langnage  Gredc  We  may  add  to  thia  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joennes  Slalelas,  Conatantinus  Poiphyrogenitua, 
Oeorgins  Cedienna,  Conatantinus  Manasaes,  Jo- 
anoea  and  laaacna  Tzetzea,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  tmqnestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulyaaea.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  bom  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
(ccordiDg  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elaetrhere.  Moat  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obvioualy  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  barda 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  ia  care- 
fully pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miroculoua  events 
and  Bupematural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
Id  style  Septimins  evidently  strives  bard  to  imi- 
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taia  the  ancient  models,  eqiacially  Salluit,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  ia 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  dose  resembUmce 
to  the  style  of  Appuleins  and  Aulus  Qelliuk 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evideooa,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  sod  the  drcnmstanoea 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  worid.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  oedit,  many  questions  present  then>- 
aelrea.  Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Oreek  original  at  all?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  &om  itP  Is  it  sot  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  eventa,  independent,  and  that  the  introdnctiaa 
and  pre&tory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  reflect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity? 'Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pur* 
fabrication?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  leal 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  en  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  di%rent  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply :  I.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byxantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  bad  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsiasima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Oraecisma  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  addu«d  by  Peri> 
tonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  trBnabtion,  birly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byzantines.  Thia  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  iA  particular  passages  is  fiilly  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
fiacts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  Uie  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  bat  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  eeuto^,  Perixoniua  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  wbue  others  bring  it  down  as  low  aa 
Conatantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  6.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  eardiqnake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
lonius  supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  pnasion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  hit 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters,  aa  bearing  the  doiest  resemUanee  to  tha 
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CadmeUn  letters  fint  employed  by  the  HeDenee, 
and  finally,  arailing  hinuelf  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  ducoTcry  in  a 
manner  which  could  icaicely  iiul  to  excite  the  meet 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  Tiews,  ve 
may  snppose  the  introduction  to  hare  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  hare  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  SepCimius;  and  this  idea  is  coD- 
firmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con- 
tain the  intradaccion  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introdnction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  infonnation  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  witli  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  adminUe  dissertation  of  Periionins,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst.  1 702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dedecich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dietyi  and  Dares 
[Darki],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinut  ralue, 
are  of  coniiderable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modem  litenture,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  fint 
flowed  into  the  romances  oiF  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Oermany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bemoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Nannan  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Ouido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  Idtin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  tne  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  uie  East,  of  the  Oreeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chria- 
tendom,  are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confii- 
sioru  The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognised 
as  the  editio  princeps  is  a  4to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  &om  the  press  of  UL  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modem  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mercerus,  I2mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  rvcension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  colhtted ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  usum  Delphini,  4to., 
Paris,  1680;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  Svo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  pbice  until  it  was 
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snpenedad  by  diat  of  Dedericb,  tm.  Btmi,  IRSf, 
which  is  very  bi  snperior  to  any  olhei,  cemprisiiy 
a  great  maaa  of  valuable  matter  eoDecled  by  OicOi, 
among  which  will  be  found  coDatiais  of  twe  rsy 
old  and  important  HSS.,  one  belonging  ta  St-GaB 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sertations of  Perisonius  and  Dedetich,  sec  Vt'of- 
kens,  Adtenaritt  CWCita  i»  DitbpL,  and  the  i«- 
marks  of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn^  Jaiti-fir  FKU. 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &e.)  [  W.  R.] 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeonia  fa 
Philip  v.,  was  employed  by  Penens  ta  bsiansls 
himself  into  the  corifidence  oi  his  yoongcr  farstho, 
Demetrius,  (or  the  purpose  of  betmying  him.  Whca 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  suspected  by  hb 
fiUher,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  deagn  ts 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  aeciuing  Us 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolrnl  to 
put  Demetiiua  to  death,  employed  Didas  ss  his 
instrument,  and  be  removed  the  prince  by  poisoa 
B.  c  181,  He  is  afterwards  mentianad  as  coiH 
manding  the  Paeonian  forces  for  Peneas  in  his 
war  wiui  the  Romans,  KG.  171.  (Uv.  xL  '21-- 
2i,  zUl  51,  58.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  i*  not  mentioBed  n- 
t3  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Ciects 
(  pro  Mmrat.  8)  calls  the  Didii  nod  ioaaso.  TIm 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didins  in  &  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  le- 
public  no  Didiua  bore  a  cognomen.  [U  S.} 

DI'DIUS.  1.  T.  Dinitn,  proUbly  the  authsr 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,in  ac 
143  (Macrob.  &><,  ii.  1 3),  in  which  year  T.  Didins 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  Tbs 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  mod  u 
the  farmer  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  «h«v- 
as  the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didiui, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  theflos 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  of 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  aimed,  and  under  these  figmts  «e 


read  T.  Diidl  It  is  usnally  supposed  that  tUt 
coin  refers  to  OUT  T.  Didiua,  and  Pighins  {AmtL 
ii.  p.  492)  coqjectnres  with  some  probability,  thsi 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribnneship,  abcat 
about  B.  c,  1 38,  was  sent  as  praetor  agauiK  tk 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  tb 
figure*  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reiereacs  Is 
it.  (MorelL  rAesnar.  p,  151;  Bekbtl,  Doetm. 
Num.  V.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  DiDiua,  a  son  of  No,  I,  lepnlsed,  seori- 
ing  to  Florus  (iii,  4 ;  eomp.  Rufiia,  Ann.  9,  sad 
Ammian.  Maroell.  xzviL  4,  where  we  read  U. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius),  the  Scordiseaas  vfe 
bad  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Maoedinis, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic  m  Jtmrn.  2i.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Floras,  this  victor 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  drleai  J 
the  consul  C,  Cats,  in  B.  c.  114,  and  was  kUo«<4 
by  the  viclorie*  of  M.  Livini  OniiPi  and  H,  Mi- 
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nciiu  RnAu.  It  hu,  thenfora,  been  mppoMd 
thit  St  the  time  of  Cmto'i  deleat,  B.  a  114,  T. 
Didio*  ma  pnetor  of  Ulyiicnm,  and  that  in  thii 
opaeity  he  repelled  the  Scordiieani,  who,  after 
hajing  defeated  Cato,  langed  over  Macedonia. 
Bat  uia  nippotition  ii  not  withont  its  difBcultiea, 
bt  in  the  fint  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  lUyri- 
cam  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
picaenoe  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  aecond  place,  it 
woold  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  waa  praetor  B.  a  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
nlahip  till  15  years  later,  especiallj  as  he  had 
gained  a  Tictory  and  a  triomph  in  his  praetorahip, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praeto> 
■hip  and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cioera  (I.  c),  T.  Didins  triumphed 
SI  Maadamia,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricum  ; 
moreoTer,  Floms's  account  of  thetime  of  the  rictory 
of  Didins  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  fnnn  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebins  (clzx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didios  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Harius,  that  is,  in  &  a  100,  and  consequently  14 
yean  later  than  the  narrative  of  Florus  would  lead 
ns  to  suppose.  This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  piaetonhip  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  B.  c  98  vrith 
Q,  Caecilius  Metellus.  In  this  year  the  two  eon- 
snla  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  (Schol.  Bob. 
mi  Oc.  pro  Sail.  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
fro  Sol  64,  PUI^  v.  S.)  Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsnlship  of  Spain,  and  in  a  c 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  CeltiberianiL 
(Fast.  Triumph. ;  Cic  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect- 
ing his  proconsnlship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  (Hitp.  99,  &&),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaceaeans,  tiantplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesns,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
entieing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Comp.  Frontin.  Strut.  L  8. 
{5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)  According  to  Sallust  (ap.  Oell. 
iL  27 ;  comp.  Pint  Sertor.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
SpMn  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
aba  took  part  in  the  Marsic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  waa  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40 ; 
Veil  Pat  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fail.  vi.  567,  &c.)  Aoeord- 
ing  to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  [Strlor,  12),  Didins 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  yean  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  AiSior,  or  as  some  read  it  *itior, 
we  ought  to  read  *ow^£)ior.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Vdl. 
PaL  iL  16.)  Then  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  onr  T.  Didins :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Dmi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.  From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didins  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust,  L  c),  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  testtned  or  embellished  the 
villa  poUica  in  the  Campus  Martiua.  The  obverse 
shews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteios  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemotated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didins,  with 
whose  fiunily,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Conoordia,  Fonteins  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.    nBckhel,  Dodr.  Xmt.  v.  p.  ISO.) 

S.  T.  DiDivs,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bone  of  the  people,  in  B.  c  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.    In  the  dispute*  arising  from  the  aocusation 
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which  oiie  of  their  colleagues  brought  igihist  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  wen  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunaL  (Cic.  de  Ont.  iL  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
jrear  following  he  set  ont  firom  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didins  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Casa.  zliii.  14,  31,  40; 
Bdl.  Hiip.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  DiDiuB,  vras  governor  of  Syria  in  &  a  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  afker  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.   (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [US.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Comiiodus  Sbvbrus 
Jdlianus,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  greB^grandBon  of  Salvias  Julianna, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lueilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aonlius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Oeimany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
npressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dahnatia  and 
Lower  Qermany,  and  was  pheed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  lift 
of  Commodns,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
cbaige ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  D. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsniata  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Home  and  chosen  praefectus  vigUum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavins  Sulpicianns,  piaefect  of  the  city, 
mther-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  libera]  proposals,  when 
Julianus,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  befon  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prise.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldien  nporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com^  , 
petitors,  the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other  ' 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendend  by  his 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpicimius  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianus,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount; 
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■hooted  that  he  moM  gire  tnWDty-Bre  thoiuuid. 
The  gnudi  theteapon  deeed  with  the  oBm  of 
JnUaniu,  thnir  open  their  nta,  nlnted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodni,  mai  pncUinied  him  em- 
peror. The  ■enaie  wu  oompelled  to  ntify  the 
election.  Bat  the  popnlaee,  aflat  the  fint  confe- 
•ion  had  rabeided,  did  oot  tamely  nbmit  to  the 
diihononr  brooght  upon  the  elate.  Wheaerer  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  wai  tainted  with 
groana,  imptecationi,  and  thonta  of  "  robber  and 
parridde."  The  mob  endeaTonred  to  obetnict  hit 
progreu  to  the  Capitol,  and  erea  rentured  to  aaail 
nim  with  •tenea.  Tbii  state  of  poblie  feeling 
haTing  become  known,  Peecemiiai  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimins  SoTerui  in  lUyria,  and  Clodiiu  AlUnni 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legiona  under  hie 
command,  rafuted  to  acknowledge  the  anthority  of 
Jnlianu,  who  for  a  time  made  rigonHu  effiirta  to 
maintain  hii  power.  Seremi,  the  neamt  and 
therefore  meet  dangerona  foe,  waa  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputie*  were  aent  tnm  the  aenate  to 
permade  the  etldien  to  ahandon  him;  a  new 
graeial  wai  nominated  to  aoperaede  him,  and  a 
centurion  deapatched  to  lake  his  life.  The  piae- 
tetiana,  long  atrangeia  to  actiTe  military  operationa, 
were  manhed  into  the  Campus  Martina,  regularly 
drilled,  and  extrdaed  in  the  conatmction  of  forti&- 
cations  and  field  worka.  Serersa,  howerer,  haT- 
ing ascuied  Albinns  by  declaring  him  Caaaar,  ad- 
Taneed  ateadily  towarda  the  city,  made  himaelf 
master  of  the  fleet  at  RaTenna,  defeated  Tnllioa 
Criq>inn«,  the  praetorian  praefeet,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  aneet  hia  pregreaa,  and  gained 
ortr  te  his  party  the  amfaasaador*  oommiaaioned  to 
■educe  hia  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  tin  prae- 
toriana,  deatitnte  of  diaeipline,  and  aunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  aloth,  were  alike  inoapaUe  of  o&r- 
ing  any  effectual  redatanos  to  an  invader,  and 
indiapoaed  to  aubmit  to  restraint.  Mattera  being 
in  thia  desperate  atete,  Julianas  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  ofierad  to  share  the  empire  with 
hia  rival.  Bot  Sevems  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  theee 
OTcrtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  last  the  pra»- 
toriana,  having  teeciTed  assurances  that  they  should 
snifer  no  pnniahment,  provided  they  would  give 
ap  the  actaal  murderers  of  Pertiiux  and  o6er  no 
reaistanoe,  auddenly  aeiied  upon  the  ringleadera  of 
the  hue  conapirBcy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silins  Mesaala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  waa  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
paaaed  pnehiming  Sevaras  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianas,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefecto  and  his  son-is-Iaw,  Repentinus, 
was  slau  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soUier  in 
the  61st  year  of  tat  age  and  the  third  month  of 
hie  reign. 

Niebohr,  in  his  leetores  on  Roman  history  pab- 
liahed  by  I>r.  Schraitx,  tieata  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  pnetoriana 
offitred  the  imperial  dignity  for  aale  to  the  higbeat 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
,  and  dedaiea,  that  he  is  unaUe  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianos  and  Julianns  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  aactioiL  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  andant  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  adda  the  testimony  of  Herodian, 
Capitolinns,  and  Bpaitiaaus,  we  have  given  the 
■arratiTe  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Caasina,  who  waa  not  ody  in  Bene 
at  the  period  in  queaticsi,  but  actually  alteadad  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  veryajghtwha 
the  bsjgain  waa  conclnded.  We  oonst  siiniisii 
that  he  was  ignanDt  of  the  real  focte  ef  the  caa^ 
We  cannot  imagiaa  any  motive  whidk  eeald  iadaat 
him  to  fthficate  a  circnmatantial  and  ■— y— '-"t 
Utehood.  (I>ianCaas.lxxiiL  11— 17;  SpaniB. 
Did.  Jiliam.;  Capitolin.  Per<n.,sBbfinL,u.  C.|«, 
7.  i  4;  Battof.  viiL  9;  Vietcr,  CSml  xix.;  Zoiii. 
i.  7.)  [W.  B.] 

OIDIUS  OALLUS.  [Oauvb.] 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scsbva.] 
DIDO  (AM),  alM  called  His^  wUdi  ispm- 
baUy  her  more  genuine  imme  in  the  lasliiii  Inii- 
tions,  waa  a  Phoeoieian  prinoeaa,  and  the  lepoitd 
founder  of  Carthage.  The  sabtteBce  ef  her  MieT 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii  4,  &c),  which  has  heea 
enibellished  and  varioosly  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  UMd  the  staiy 
very  6eely,  to  soit  the  pornoees  of  hia  pccab  (See 
eqiedally  books  i.  and  iv.)  We  give  the  stay 
aa  nUtod  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  oikei 
writers  where  they  preeent  any  difleauMjaa.  Alter 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mntgo  (omp.  J»- 
aeph.  a  Apiom.  i.  18,  where  he  ia  called  Ualgemia; 
Serv.  ail  Am,  i.  34a,  642,  who  calls  him  lietfcns; 
others  again  call  him  Belns  or  Agenor),  the  pacpli 
gave  the  government  to  hia  am,  Pygmalion ;  ud 
his  dai^hter  Dido  or  EUaaa  manied  her  wide, 
Aeerba*  (Viig.  Aeu.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sidiaeg^ 
and  Servioa,  on  this  passage,  Sichatbai),  a  priert 
of  Hendea,  which  was  the  highest  ofice  in  the 
state  next  to  that  of  kiiig.  Aoerfaas  pniseanil  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  he  kept  aeaet,  hat  ■ 
report  of  them  reached  PygmalVin,  and  led  kirn  ta 
murder  hia  nnde.  (CompL  Virg.  Aat.  L  349,  Ilc, 
where  Sichaeus  ia  murdered  at  an  altar ;  wheiaaa 
J.  Malalaa,  p.  162,  Ac,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Enatatk  ai 
Diimft.  Peritg.  195,  represent  the  murder  sa  hav- 
ing taken  pfawe  during  a  jonmey,  or  during  tks 
chaie.)  Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Viigil 
and  othera  was  informed  of  her  hnsband^  tsardif 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  k« 
griei^  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  leotker 
Pygmalion,  while  in  aecret  she  made  all  pRpem- 
tiona  for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  vhas 
Pygmalion  sent  to  aanat  her  in  the  change  of  bo 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  hariag 
further  induced  some  noble  Trriana,  who  wo* 
diaaatiafied  with  Pygmalion'a  rulc^  to  'ym  her,  ihe 
aeeretly  aailed  away  in  aeareh  of  a  new  bene. 
The  party  fint  landed  in  the  iahmd  si  Cyfif, 
where  thdr  number  waa  increased  by  a  pritst  af 
Zeua,  who  joined  them  with  bis  wife  and  chUdrea, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  fonst  eighty  msidoM 
to  provide  the  emjgianta  with  wivaa.  Ia  the  ■■■■ 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flkht  d 
Didoy  prepared  to  aet  out  in  porsoit  of  ho;  bat  ht 
waa  prevented  by  the  entreatiea  of  hia  mother  mi 
by  the  thnato  of  the  gods(Serv.  ai<  j<<iL  i.  363,  gini 
a  dithrent  aecoont  at  the  eacape  of  Dido);  and  aha 
thna  aafely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coest  of  Afiica. 
Here  she  purdiaied  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Am. 
i.  367,  and  Eustath.  Lc^oS  king  Hiarbaa)  ss  Back 
land  as  might  be  coveted  with  the  hide  of  a  beii( 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  tin 
thinnest  posuble  stripes,  and  with  them  ihc  w^ 
nmnded  a  great  extent  of  coontry,  which  she  esIM 
Byrm,  from  fii/m,  i.  e.  the  hide  of  a  baS.  (Cc■^ 
Viig.  Am.  i.  367;  Servios,  otf  jaa  and  ad  iv.  6<ti 
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SSSoM  ItaL  Pmt.  i.  2fi  ;  Appian,  Pwt.  1.)  The 
Dumber  of  itnagen  who  flacked  to  the  new  colony 
£raai  the  oeighboiiriDg  district*,  for  the  aike  of 
eammaree  and  profit,  aoon  laiud  the  place  to  a 
town  cammanity.  The  kinsmen  of  the  neir  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  enconiaged  them  (Pncop.  Bell,  VamdaL  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tii- 
bate,  built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
fimndations  of  the  dty,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwaids  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
waa  a  still  more  &TaaiabIe  ngn.  ( Viig.^ea.  i.  443, 
with  Serrios's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Pwt.  ii.  410,  &c) 
As  the  new  town  soon  nwe  to  a  high  degree  (rf 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarfaa*  or  Jarbas,  who 
benn  to  be  joilons  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
■Molest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
caae  f>f  his  demand  being  lefiised.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiaibas  wish- 
ed to  hare  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Ldbyans  in  the  manners  of  civilixed  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body woidd  be  willing  to  Ure  among  barbarians. 
Dido  censored  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
len  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
1%  itself,  if  be  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
cau^t  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late. husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
■he  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fioe  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ez- 
tFeme  end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
nader  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
i|ririt  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tial*. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
haring  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
■ad  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  ^rv.  ad  A—,  i.  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed.  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  &e.)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
aa  aaid  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  tbo  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
Tina  (orf  Aai,  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  fbnndatian  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  794  ; 
aceording  to  Velleins  Paterenlus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
yeaza,  and  aooording  to  Justin  (xviii  6)  and  Oro- 
■ina  (it.  6),  72  yean,  before  the  building  of  Rome, 
loaephsa  (e.  Apiou.  LIS;  oompi  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
place*  it  143  yean  and  eight  months  after  the 
boilding  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  c 
361;  while  Eusebins  {Ckrom.  u.  971,  op-  Synmll. 
f.  345  ;  camp.  Otnm.  a.  1003)  places  the  event 
1 33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  a  c 
[025  ;  and  Pbilistns  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
lefere  the  taking  of  Tny.  (Euseb.  Cknm.  «.  798 ; 
Synocil.  p.  324 ;  Appian,  iW  1.)  In  the  story 
sonstmctedby  ViigUinhisAeiieid,he  makes  Dido, 
KofaaUj-  after  the  rmmple  of  Naevins,  a  eontem- 
soraiy  of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  fidls  in  love  on 
■is  arrival  in  Africa,  As  her  love  was  not  r»- 
smed,  and  Aeneas  baftened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  dsnair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  Amend  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Viigil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aai.  iv.  459, 
682,  T.  4 ;  Maerob.  &>(.  v.  17,  vi.  2 ;  Anson. 
Bp^.Ui.)  [L.8.1 

DIDYMARCHUS  (AiSi(/iapx«),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  then  qnoted.  [L.  S.I 

DIDYMUS  (AlSv/ws).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian gntmnwrian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Angostaa.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  AristaKhns('ApiaTii^«u>f, 
Lehrs,  de  Arutardii  ilad.  Homer,  p.  18,  Ac),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dnler  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heredeides  Ponticns, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xoAWrrtpor, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefi^ 
tigable  and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  fitSKioiMa,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  Md  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  htter  productions  contradicted 
what  be  had  aaid  in  eariier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  mora  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  hare  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaans  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.9.%  19.)  In  tliis  calcolation,  however, 
single  books  or  nils  seem  to  be  counted  as  separata 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  hare  been  rery  small 
treatises.  The  most  intensting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  an  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
mostprominentportionofhisliteiaiypunnits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  nnder  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  woik  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  npon  Homer.  Among  tbem  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (vqi) 
T^»  'htuarifxov  tiopStintts),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  gnat  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristanhus,  and  i». 
vised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  Utter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  wen 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  apd  prase  writen  of 
the  classical  times  of  Qreece,  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  eq>ecially 
on  Beochylides  (TheophyL  Bp.  8 ;  Ammon.  j.  •. 
NqpffSsr)  and  Pindar,  and  thie  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (BSckh,  Pra^.  ad  SdmL 
Paid.  p.  xvii.  Ac.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aadtyli, 
Sopiodu,  et  Euripidit  mterpretilmt  Oraecu,  p.  106, 
Ac.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy-. 
mns  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  fiuther  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (A then.  ix.  p.  371),  Cntinus  (Hesych.  s.  9. 
KipaoKis;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (Etyfnol. 
Qud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.    The  Oreek  onton. 
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Demoithcnei,  laaeai,  Hyperidei,  Deinaichns,  and 
othen,  wen  likewiu  eominented  upon  by  Didy- 
m<u.  Beridet  theM  nmncnnu  eonmwnturies,  we 
hmve  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phnueology  of  the 
tngie  poeti  (irtpl  rpayiftmiiinit  X^{mm),  of  which 
the  28th  book  ii  qaoted.  (Macrob.  Sat.-  t.  18; 
Haipecnt.  i.  v.  fyifaXot^Xr.)  A  limilar  work 
(A^{a  Kuiwci)  WH«  written  by  him  on  the  phnae- 
ology  of  the  comic  poeta,  and  Heaychiiu  made 
great  nae  of  it,  aa  he  himielf  atleeta  in  the  epittle 
to  Ealogius.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  odApcUom.  Siod.  L  1139,  It.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  wme  claaa  waa  on  worda  of  am- 
faignooa  or  tmcerlain  meaning,  and  conaisted  of  at 
leaat  aeren  booka;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  fidae 
or  comipt  ezpreaiiona.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  prorerba,  in  thirteen  bookt 
{wfif  Toit  rtfA  wofoi/uir  trm^rraxirat),  from 
which  ia  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proTerba 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobiua.  (Schneide- 
win,  ChtjHU  Paroemiogr.  Graee.  i.  p.  ziv.)  A  work 
on  the  iawa  of  Solon  ia  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sol,  1)  nnder  the  title  ir<^  riy  H/itmr  S^Awor. 
Didymua  appean  to  luTe  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
booka  againat  Cicero'a  treatiae  "  de  Re  Publica," 
(Ammian.  Maieell.  xxii.  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suptonins  to  write  against  Didymna. 
(Snid.  s.  V.  TparymiAAaf.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensiTe  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literetoie  prerailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  aa  the  father  of 
the  acboliaats  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
■bridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious ezttaets  hearing  the  name  of  Didymna,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
cnlture  or  botany ;  bnt  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidaa,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natn- 
nlist  Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  aame  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (vepi  iiapfiifmr  Kol  irarrofwv  fiKifX  a 
treatiae  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  aa  an 
appendix  to  the  6agmenta  of  the  Iliad.  ( Milan, 
1 81 9,  foL)  See  Oriifenhan,  Gadu  der  Klan. 
PkiloL  tm  Atitrihum,  i.  p.  405,  &c. 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  [i  rin):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidaa  (•.  v.  A(Sv/ut),  nBari, 
wtfA  ipBtypa^lat,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  howerer,  Suidaa  attributes 
the  wiOcwd  (nfiajwv  ml  tro^tafiirtn  Xiafts)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  tired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Enseb.  Pnup.  Evang.  zi  23 ;  En- 
doc,  p.  1 S5.) 

3.  With  the  piaenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  o.  Aftv/wf ), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romana.  He  fiirther  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heraeleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  pieaerred  in  Stobaaus. 
(Serm.  101 ;  comp.  Leneh,  Die  SpradtpkUoi.  dtr 
AlUit,m.H,  143,  fte.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  liTed  in  the  fenrth  centnry 
•f  the  Chtiatian  en,  and  mutt  be  distinguished 


DIDYMUS. 
from  Didymns  the  monk,  who  ia  spokea  a(  by  Ss- 
crates.  (/Tut.  Eeda.  ir.  S3.)  At  the  age  of  fga 
years,  and  before  be  had  karnt  to  mid,  he  becanc 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  him  aa  iaiin- 
cible  thint  after  knowledge,  and  by  iatmse  sp^ 
cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  oolr  s  diitis- 
guished  grammarian,  rfaetoriciao,  dialecticisa,  bs- 
thematician,  musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
(Socrat.  It.  25;  Sosom.  iiL  15;  Safin,  xi  7; 
Theodoret.  ir.  29 ;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  bat  abs  in 
acquiring  a  most  eztensiTe  knowledn  of  weA 
literature.  He  doTOted  himself  to  ne  anvice  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distingnitfaed  for  tbe 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  hii  lean- 
ing and  acquirements.  In  k.  o.  392,  whn  Uiere- 
nymni  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ncleaia&tical 
authors,  Didymus  waa  still  alire,  and  profntM  <f 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  JL  D.  394  si 
the  age  of  eighty-fiTe.  As  professor  of  theskgr  k 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Calechmaesi, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  aa  Hieronymns,  Rnfizuia,  PalUiai. 
AmbrosiuB,  ETagriua,  and  Isidonu,  an  aeationd 
among  his  pupils,  Didymns  was  the  aathor  of  s 
great  number  of  theological  woriis,  bat  noil  of 
them  are  lost.  The  following  are  still  cxtsai  :— 
1.  *■  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Gnck  aripail 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  translation  laadt  br 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  ia  ptiatKl 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus-  .Mthetfk  the 
author  as  well  aa  the  translator  intended  it  M  k 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CaUd.  109),  yet  Haitaaaw 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymua  has  dirided  it  iuo 
three  booka-  The  work  is  mentioned  bj  St  .\>- 
gnstin  (Qyoest  n  Ejtod.  ii.  25),  and  Ninphan 
(ix.  17)-  Separate  editions  of  it  weie  poUisM 
at  Cologne,  1531,  Bro-,  and  a  better  one  br  Facbt^ 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8to.  3.  'Breres  Enanataiaii 
in  Epistofau  Canonicas."  This  work  is  Gkewne 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  «ia  b' 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  fint  rat- 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  eolkclieu  of  iho 
works  of  the  bthets.  The  Latin  traaaiatioa  ii  tko 
work  of  Epiphanins,  and  was  made  at  the  ivqsHt 
of  Cassiodoms.    (Cassiod.  it  IiaiUL  Mm.  &) 

3.  "Liber  adreisua  Manichaeoa."  This  weA  if- 
pears  to  be  incomplete,  since  Dajaaaceniu  (/^B«M 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  ia  sow  sit 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  waa  first  printed  ia  a  Uu 
version  by  F.  Tnrrianna  in  Poeaerin'o  Aff^* 
Samel,  ad  dale.  Lit.  D.,  Venice,  1603,  sad  at  Ce- 
logne  in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  aooe  if  ibe 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  laat  Ccsibejaa 
in  his  '  Auctarinm  noviasimnm  "  (ii.  p.  -U  ^) 
published  the  Greek  original    (Paris,  I  (7^  U) 

4.  nepl  TpiiUor.  This  work  was  fixneriy  bciirw^ 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  diacoiend  s  M^ 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  veniea  * 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  voiti  d 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  BiU.  Gnec  ix.  P- 
273,  tec  I  compare  Cave,  HuL  LIL  I  f  '^' 
Guericke,  dt  ScMa  Ataamdr.  il  p.  332,ic.  [U&] 

DI'DYMUS  (AHumk),  a  Greek  mtdiesi  *»" 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  diird  centmy  sflerClriKi 
aa  he  is  quoted  by  AiAius (tetiafaL H. seno. n. cl V 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Tiallianna  (A  V«<^  •"- 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called  "f*^ 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alrnadm  n< 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  writtea  Mee* 
booka  on  Agriculture,  and  who  isfteiiaenllj  q^ 
ia  the  collection  of  writers  calM  O—ftma  (lib.  ^ 
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e:.t,iL3,U,  17,26.&c,ed.Nielu.).  Hb  writ- 
iop  would  aeon  to  hare  been  extant  in  the  KTen- 
teenth  century,  or  at  leait  thejr  were  nppoeed  to 
be  w,  H  Salmanoi  expected  to  receire  a  MS.  of 
hit  work  dt  Plmiii  from  Italy.  (L^»  pnfimU  to 
Ui  Utfn,  p.  39.)  [W.A.O.] 

DIESPITEli.    [JtnOTER.] 

OIEUCHES  {AifixV*),  a  Qreek  phyudan,  who 
End  pfohably  in  the  fonrth  century  b.  c  and  be- 
tnged  to  the  medical  teet  of  the  Oogmatiei.  (Oa- 
iaL,ibVm.SKi.atlv.£nuulr.c.&,  vol.  zi.  p.  163; 
coop.  Id.  de  SnipUa.  Medicam.  Ttmfr,  ae  Faemli. 
n.  pnoon.  toL  zL  p.  796,  J»  Melk.  Med,  i.  3, 
lii  X  ToL  z.  pp.  28,  462,  OammmL  m  Hiffocr. 
'dtNoLHamr  a  6,  ToL  zT.  p.  136.)  Ha  wa» 
talar  to  Nnmemna  of  HeiaeUa  (Athen.  i.  p.  5. 
M)>  lad  i*  wreial  timet  quoted  Vf  Pliny.  (H.  N. 
XX.  13, 33,  73,  zziii.  29,  zzir.  92.)  He  wrote 
nme  medical  worki,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
fcv  iingmenti  remain.  (Ru£,  Epbet.,  ed.  Hatthaei ; 
XXI  Fa  Mtdie.  CfnMee.  Opim.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C  0.  Knhn,  Addibtm.  ad  Bbmek.  Medio.  Vet.  a 
J.A.PiArio.emUbit.bae.iaii.f.6.)     [W.A.O.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Amvx<I<u),  of  Megam,  a 
Oiedc  historian  who  wrote  a  iUetory  of  Hegara 

iltrii»fiKi\  which  oonuited  of  at  leaet  fire  booki. 
Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  i.  f.  141,  n.  p.  367 :  Diog. 
Uert.  I  57;  Camp.  Harpoost. « «.  Ayvuif. )  The 
•ge  of  Dietidiidai  i«  unknown,  but  hi*  woik  ia 
frequently  nftcred  to  by  the  andanta,  and  hi* 
une  often  appean  in  a  connpt  form.  (ScboL  ad 
ApoUam.  Wtod.  i.  118,517,  where  hi*  name  i* 
Ayrcflat ;  Steph.  ByL  «.  •.  J/dp^ ;  Athen.  ri. 
f  262;  Hacpoenit. «.  v.  Teparla ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Pint  Zjn.  2,  in  the  hut  two  panage* 
AwvrvxiSaf ;  SchoL  ad  Ariitopk.  Yap.  870;  Eudoc. 
pi286,  where  the  name  i*  Dirychiai.)      [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIOI'TIUS.  I.  An  Italian,  who  aerred 
u  a  Buuine  (•oeuu  maooHt)  under  the  great  P. 
Con.  Sdpio  Abieann*.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.  c.  210,  Sex.  Digitiu*  and  Q.  Tre- 
befliia  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
mnlit,  for  the  two  men  diaputad  aa  to  wfaieh  of 
them  had  firtt  acaled  the  wall*  of  the  place.  (  Lit. 
zxri.  48.)  It  must  be  lupposed  that  Digitiua 
was  further  rewarded  for  hi*  brarery  with  the 
Boman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
adi|  is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  b.  c.  194. 

2,  It  it  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Sigitras  who  serred  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  &  c. 
194,  and  obtained  aouthem  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  sereral  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitios  bad  to 
Sght  many  battles  against  them,  in  moat  of  which 
he  was  so  nnsnoceatfnl,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  B.  c.  190  he  wat  appointed 
Irgate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  othert,  he  was  com* 
niisianed  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast  In  b.  a  174  he  waa  one  of 
the  ambasaadon  tent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purebaae 
pnrisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxzT. 
1, 2,  zxxTii.  4,  xli.  22,  zlii.  27  ;  Oroa.  ir.  22, 
where  he  ia  eironeoutly  called  Publiua.)  The 
military  tribnne.  Sex.  Disitins,  who  is  mentioned 
by  LiTy  (zliii.  11)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
•  ton  of  our  Sex.  Digitiua.  [L.  S.] 
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DIITREPHES  (AuT(W^i)f,  Thnc  to.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotiephe*  of  Thue.  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  s.  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thraoian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
riTed  at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalestus,  the  hitter 
of  which  pkices  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  ^a^^1ari»ns.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cnt  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  feU.  Pauaanias 
(L  23.  §1  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
tqneteuting  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  wo*  doubt- 
let*  cat  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  nme 
at  the  Diitrephet  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(.i4t>M,798, 1440),  satirised  in  one  place  as  aleader 
of  the  foshion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself^  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  "  the 
Birds,"  B.  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  omfirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  twa  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponiaws.] 
DI'LLIUS  VCCULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Airfi^nfrq  or  Ai»<«Mn)),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  n  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
Ion.  Rhod.  i.  986,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  zii.  p. 
575 ;  CaUim.  ^gr.  42  ;  Uorat  Oarm.  i.  16.  5; 
Catull.  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maaon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  iii.  58.)  [U  S.J 

DINON.    [DamoN.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AmrAeOqt),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Herroae,  a  c  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
tokl  the  following  story  to  the  council : — ^Private 
bntinets  having  token  him  fivm  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defoced,  be  hod  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  inll  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affiiir  of  the  Hermoe,  and 
taxed  tome  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  teeresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talenta,  which 
they  afterwords  refused  to  pay,  ond  he  hod  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  wot 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
penona  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwarda,  however,  Ando- 
cidea  (who  with  aeveral  of  his  relations  wat  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  vrith  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides, 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  wat  not 
vitible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  profeated 
to  have  marked  by  iu  light  the  focea  of  the  ao- 
cnted.  He  wat  driven,  therefore,  to  confeia  that 
hit  evidence  wat  fidte,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  folse),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antua.     Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diodeide*  WM  pat  to  d<ath.  (Andoe.  de  MyL 
pp.  6 — 9  ;  Thae.  n.  60 ;  fhijn.  ap.  Plat.  Ale. 
20  (  IKod.  xlii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AiMrAiOurl  of  Abden,  u 
mentioiMd  in  Atfaenaent  (for  thb  Memi  to  be  the 
mauung  of  the  puMge)  u  haring  admiimUy  de- 
■eribed  the  iiunoiu  engine  called  'EA^m\ir  (the 
City-taker),  vhieh  wai  made  by  Epiinachmi  the 
Athenian  for  Demetriut  Polioreetes  at  the  riege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  t.  p.  206,  d.;  Diod.  xz.  91 ; 
WMwlfaig,  ad  loe. ;  Pint.  Demebr.  21 :  VitniT.  z. 
22.)  [£  E.] 

DI'OCLES  (AiacXiif ),  the  ton  of  Orrilochu  and 
fiither  of  Crethon  and  Orailoehiw,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  t.  540,  Ac,  CM.  UL  488 ;  Prai. 
iii  SO.  i  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AuHcXqi),  a  Sjraeatan,  celebniad 
fiir  hi*  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  hi*  nam*  oe- 
eni*  in  Thneydides,  bnt  according  to  Diodoras  h* 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decne  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  seneiBli  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  ziiL  19.J  He  is  called  by  Diodoms  upon 
this  occuion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syrwuss,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hennocrates.  The  next  year  (B.  c 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodoras  be  correct,  a 
demooatic  rerolution  took  place,  and  Diode*  wa* 
appointed  with  seToral  others  to  bame  and  establish 
a  new  cod*  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  a*  that 
of  Diodes.  We  know  nothing  of  it*  details,  bat 
H  i*  praiaed  by  Diodoro*  for  it*  conciseness  of 
style,  end  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
diffinent  offence*  and  assigned  to  each  its  peenliar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  dvil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  other*  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  wa*  mbjeeted  to  the  Roman 
law.     (Diod.  ziii.  S5.) 

The  hanishment  of  Hennoerates  and  his  party 
(a.  c.  410  ;  see  Xen.  HtlL  i.  1.  $  27)  mnst  have 
'  left  Diodes  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oisco. 
He  was,  howerer,  unable  to  avert  its  &te,  and 
withdrew  from  the  dty,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  bnt  in  sneh  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bnry  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  iailen  in  battle.  (Diod.  ziii.  £9—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Heimociates, 
baring  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  sue- 
cesses  against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himem  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  iCTulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  hanishment  of  Diodes,  a  a  408. 
(Diod.  ziii.  68,  !&.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  roTolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodoras,  that  he 
stabbad  himsdf  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly infringed  by  coming  aimed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  ziii.  S3.)  A  story  ahnost 
prsdsdy  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (zii  19)  of  Charoodas  [Chahondas], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Diodes.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  haYe 
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died  ahoot  this  time,  aa  we  6nd  no  nsmtica  of  Us 
name  in  the  dvil  dissemion*  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionyains.  (Hnhmann,  MaUei  (%■(>■ 
gAer  der  Sfnknmr,  Ambeig.  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DI'OCLES(AwicMrt).  l.AhtaveAthenisB,whs 
lived  in  exile  at  Megaia.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pn- 
tected  with  his  shidd  a  yonth  whom  he  land,  bat 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  conseqaenoe.  The  Hegs- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  henons 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  Ike  Die- 
deia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  emy 
year.  (Theocrit.  zii.  27,  Ac. ;  Aristopk.  AAm. 
774;  PluL  7;kss.  10;  Diii.<fAwl.  lv.  Ai^cUia.) 

2.  The  name  of  thi«e  wealthy  Sicilians  whs  wen 
robbed  by  Venes  and  his  satellites  (Cic  ss  Ferr. 
iu.  56,  40,  V.  7,  ir.  16.)  [L.8.] 

DI'OCLES  (AiaKA4t),liti!saiy.  1.  OfAiani, 
Seebdow. 

2.  Of  Cnidob,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  whs  is 
mentioned  as  the  anther  of  AjsrpiCai,  feni  whkl 
a  fiagment  is  quoted  in  Ensebins.  (yVosp.  £>inaj. 
ziv.  p.  781.) 

S.  A  Greek  obamicaman,  wbo  wnte  open  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  meatinned  in  the  Veoedsa 
Scholia(a<</<.ziii.  I03)aIoDg  with  DionyiinsThnz, 
Aristarchns,  and  Cfaauis  on  the  subject  if  Grsrk 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  telaled  by  Aittai- 
donis.  (Oneit.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  HAOimLji,  was  the  anther  of  a  weik 
entitled  iwApoftii  rmw  ^tAsoitf^wr,  and  of  a  secead 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (rsf))  0itm  ^cAsc^fsv), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertios  appsais  to 
have  made  great  use.  (ii.  82,  vi.  12, 1S,20,3S, 
87,  91,  99,  lOS,  vii.  48,  162, 166, 179, 181,  iz. 
61,65,  z.  12.) 

5.  Of  PsPARnTHin,  the  eariieel  Greek  hatsrisa, 
who  wnte  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  aad 
whom  Q.  FaUns  Pictor  is  said  to  have  fbDowcdia  a 
great  many  points.  (Pint.  Rem,  3,  8 ;  Fest  a  a 
Aosiasa.)  How  long  he  lived  befiite  the  tans  sf 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  tt* 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  hemes  (nfl 
ijpeinr  airrvfioi),  which  is  meotioned  by  Plutanh 

!Qiiass<.  Gnuc  40),  and  of  a  hbtory  of  Pmi* 
Hs^enfa),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephns  [AiU.Jti. 
z.  II.  §  I),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  nsybs 
that  the  last  two  works  bekmg  to  Diodes  sf 
Rhodes,  whose  vroik  on  Aetolia  (AlnrAini)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  {Dt  Pbam.  22.) 

6.  Of  SvBAHn,  a  Pythagorean  phiksopkr 
(Iamb.  Tit.  PfA.  36),  who  mnst  be  distii^ushcd 
from  another  Pythagoican,  Diodes  of  Phlias,  whs 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichns  (  Fit.  I^/tkag.  S5)  si 
one  of  the  most  sealous  feUoweta  of  Pythagsoa 
The  latter  Diodea  was  still  alive  in  the  time  sf 
Aristozenus  (Diog.  Laeit.  viiL  46),  hat  futksr 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.      [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AmtMit),  of  Athena,  or,  aoeoidiDg 
to  others,  of  Phliu*,  and  perhaps  in  tset  a  Pkr— iss 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  dlizeoiiup,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  csmedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllitt*.  (Snid.  an.)  The fbi- 
lowing  plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Snidas  sad 
Endocia  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  qnoted  by  lbs 
grammarians :  Btbcxoi,  e^Aavrti,  KMcAwm  (by 
others  aaciibed  to  CalliM),M{A<vTtu.  Theea^rrv 
and  'OrtifOL,  which  are  imly  mentioned  by  Soidsi 
and  Endocia,  are  saspidous  titles.  He  seems  t* 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Ftag.  Cim, 
enw<%i.  pp.  251-253,  ii.  pp. 838-841.)     [P.S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AwcAif),  a  gsometer  of  uikasva 
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jtti,  iriM  wni*  «fl  ripmn,  iiDeording  to  Eatocini 
■ho  ku  cited  bom  that  book  (Cbam.  n  SpA.  «< 
Qld,  Ardum.  lilt,  ii.  prop,  t.)  hit  method  of  divid- 
ing a  ipheie  by  a  plane  in  a  given  latio.  Bnt 
Iw  ii  better  known  by  another  eztiaot  which  Eu- 
tcdu  (Of.  OU.  )Sa.  a.  prop,  ii)  has  piewrred, 
giving  ail  mode  of  aolTing  the  problem  of  two 
mtu  proportionali  by  aid  of  a  enrre,  which  hu 
•ince  been  called  the  eimM,  and  i*  too  well  known 
tB  KooMten  to  need  deKription.      [A.  Da  M.] 

OI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AuwAqt  i  Kofiv- 

TMt),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  bom 

•t  Csrjratu  in  Euboea,  and  oved  in  the  fourth 

emtuiy  a. a,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 

to  whom  PEny  lays  he  was  next  in  age  and  fiune. 

(B.  tf.  izvi.  6.)    He  belonged  to  the  medical  >eet 

of  the  Dogmatici  (OaL  da  AUmtnt.  Facmli.  i.  1,  vol 

vi.  f.  455),  and  wrote  wveral  medical  works,  of 

which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 

praerved  by  Oslen,  Caelius  Aatetiuius,  Oribasius, 

sad  other  ancient  writers.    The  longest  of  these  is 

s  letter  to  king  Antigonns,  entitM  tarurroKlt 

ni»««Aarrunf,  "A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health," 

which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 

of  the  first  hook  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 

if  gcouine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonns 

Goosiu,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  &  c.  '239, 

•t  the  age  (f  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 

yean.    It  reeemblea  in  its  subject  matter  several 

other    iimilar    letters    ascribed    to    Hippocrates 

(hs   fimcrina.  Anted.   Med.  Graeca,  prae£  p. 

xiv.),  and  tnaUs  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 

<at  iweone  of  the  year.     It  is  published  in  the 

nrioBs  editions  of  Paulas  Aegineta,  and  also  in 

Kveisl other  works:  t.g.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei's 

edition  of  Rnfns  Ephesius,  Hoaqnae,  1806,  8va.; 

IB  Graek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volimie  of  the 

old  edition  of  Fabriciua,  BiUiatk.  Graeca ;  and  in 

Mich.  Neander'a  aaOogat  Ph/tieM,  Lips.   1591, 

Sva.)  and  in  I^tin  with  Alexander  Trallianos,  Bar 

•il.  1541,  foL  j  and  Meletiua,  VeneL  1552, 4to.  &c. 

l^aie  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 

Bock,  in  J.  Drgrander's  PractidrlmMait,  Frank- 

fcit,  1551,  8vo.     Some  persons  have  attributed  to 

Diodes  the  hononr  of  first  explaining  the  diSierence 

between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 

Hem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 

■Mted  with  his  name.     Further  information  re- 

■pecting  him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 

of  nadidne,  and  alaa  in  Fabricins,  £iMio6k.  Gnuoa, 

vol,  xii.  p.  584,  cd.  vet. ;  A.  Bivinua,  Programma 

^ DiatU  Cdr^fio,  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  CO.Oruner, 

BVioiUk  it  AUen  Aerzle,  Leips.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 

n.  p.  605;  C.  O.  KUhn,  Opiucula  Aeadem.  Med.  ei 

PVUhg.  Lipa.  1827,  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  87.     In  theae 

works  are  quoted  most  of  the  paaaaees  in  ancient 

•uthors  raferring  to  Diodes ;  he  is  uao  mentioned 

hy  Soranoa,  d*  Arle  Obeletr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 

124, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer's  Anted.  Graeea 

Pom.  vol  i.  p.  394,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1 96.  [Vf.  A.  G.] 

DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  (loiSXiar  AioKAqr),  of 

Caryatna,  the  author  of  four  epigmms  in  the  Greek 

Anthology.    (Brunek,  And,  ii.  1 82  ;    Jacobs,  iL 

167.)    His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 

and  had  obtained  the  Roman  cMtat.     Reiaka  sup- 

poaed  him  to  be  the  aome  person  as  the  riietorician 

uioclae  of  Caryatua,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 

Seneca.    Others  suppose  bin  to  be  the  aame  as 

llx  physician.     The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 

varioaaiy   written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 

(Jacobs,  xiii.  88-A  883.)  [P.  6.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  bom 
near  Salana  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.,  d.  245,  of 
moat  obacun  parentage;  his  fiuher,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hoatile,  bavins  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  acribe,  while  the  futon  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  aenator 
Anolinua.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  most 
have  been  bora  while  his  parent  was  a  aUve ;  bat 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  ont, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  irom  being  enliated 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Dodea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  deaignation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion  of  Doeln  or  DiaeUt,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinised  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Dioeletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  be 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
oua  aubordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurellan,  in 
proceaa  of  time  waa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  eonaul 
aufiectua,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Carus],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  {domeeOai).  When 
the  iate  of  Nomerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  aaaembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  anocessor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  moat  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  waa  Diodetian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalised  his  acees. 
sion  by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrios  Aper 
piaefect  of  the  ptaetoriana,  who  waa  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  hia  aon-in-law 
[NumauNUB].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  vera  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  pUusibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
aolemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter, 
ested  seal,  waa  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  auapidon  firam  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  espedally  since  he 
did  not  acrople  to  confoes  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidesi,  that  be 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  tha 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  plaoe  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  em  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  empbyed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  uae  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  necea- 
aary  to  take  the  fidd  forthwith  againat  Carinua, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disdplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing annies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  l^ona ;  but  while 
Carinua  waa  hotly  punning  the  flying  foe  be  was 
slain  by  hia  own  officen  [CARiNua].  Hia  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternised  with  their  late 
enemiea,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepeired  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  pnuaeworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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menu.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministen  lad 
attendant*  of  the  deocaaed  mooaKh  wen  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  eren  the  praetorian 
praefeet  Arietobulnt  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  howerer,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insnbordinate 
spirit  which  prerailed  nnirersallj  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  mien 
aeeording  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  m  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagandae  nndrr 
Aelianns  and  Amandns  [Asuanus],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbn- 
lent  moTements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feding  hnsself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  srith 
so  many  difleulties,  Diocletian  resolTed  to  assume 
a  colleagae  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  reliere 
Mm  fimm  the  (Muden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wan.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brare 
nod  ezperienced,  hot  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maxiaiianus  [Maximiands  HcaccLitm], 
whom  he  inrested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jtmmt  and  HerailHa,  either  fimm  some  super- 
stitious raotfTe,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  tint  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irreifstible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
prsjects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  die  disturbances  in  Qaul,  uid  succeeded 
without  difUcalty  in  chastising  the  rebellions  boors. 
But  this  achierement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
fer  Ae  lass  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Aagnsti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usuipation  tti  Caransius.  [Carai^ 
aius.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
mere  imniinent.  The  Egyptians,  erer  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achillens,  had  mads  himself  master  of 
Alexandria ;  the  saTage  Blemmyes  were  ranging 
the  upper  nlley  of  the  Nile ;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed Imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  eonfed- 
erscy  of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  QutrnfttegailtaiaB  (or  Qumiiugaitiemi), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaoefiil 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-nnite 
dl  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Qer- 
mans,  Ooths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  .  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
nomerona  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
Isyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augnsti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
ampitv  should  be  divided  among  these  bat  poten- 
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a  eertain  fixed  and  definite  pntiosi  bei^g 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolntb  AD, 
however,  being  considered  as  colIesigBea  wosking 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  sanae  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  npi»i  the 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  sotain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augnsti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnenhip  were  reqaind 
distinedy  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  ihn  1ft  of 
March  292,  Constantina  Chlorns  and  Gakrias 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nioomedcia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  tbey  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upca  which 
the  fbnner  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pcs- 
vinces  the  two  younger  princea  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  h^our  and  haaud.  To  ConalaB- 
titts  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  govenuneat  being  fixed  at  Treves ;  ta 
Oalerios  wtn  intrusted  lUyrtcom,  and  the  whaie 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  fac  a  capital; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italysnd 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  isfamds  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thncs, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Hid  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  inaediats 
results  of  this  amngement  were  moat  anspdsos, 
Maximianus  routed  the  Bfanritanian  hordes,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  monntaia  failiaiani 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  own 
hands ;  Diudetian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  xiany 
thousands  of  the  seditions  dtixens  were  dsia, 
Bnsiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  graasd, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the 
and  severity  of  the  empenr,  sank  into  abject  ■ 
sion.  In  Oaul  an  invading  host  of  the  . ' 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  ohstiasie 
resistuice,  Boulogne,  the  nanl  arsenal  of  Ckraasini, 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  naorper  havia; 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  dwaen  friend  sad 
minister,  Allectns,  the  troops  of  Constantias  ti- 
fected  a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  Ae 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  <f 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  stiuggle  was 
mora  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  di-faiedfcr 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  gbrisaa 
Oalerius,  who  had  quitted  his  oim  province  ts 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  eampaj^ 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  phdns  of  Cankae.  The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  lUyria,  Ha 
and  Dacia,  and  the  Romaa  general,  langht  i 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  i 
tains  of  Armenia,  earefiilly  avoiding  the  open  i 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Pit- 
severing  steadily  in  uis  course,  he  at  len^h,  with 
2.^,000  men,  fidi  unexpectedly  upon  the  eareiea 
and  confident  be.  They  were  completely  ranted, 
and  the  harem  of  Narses,  who  oommaiided  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  int*  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  fidl  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diodetisa, 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  oSnii^  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  noderale  bat 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia  i 
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teed,  moA  ail  Heeopotmia,  together  with  fire  pn> 
TJncrt  bejond  the  Tigru  and  the  command  of  the 
de£lee  of  Caneanu,  were  ceded  to  the  Romant.  For 
forty  yean  the  conditions  of  thii  compact  were 
obierred  with  good  faith,  and  the  repoee  of  the 
Gut  remained  nndiitorbed. 

The  long  aeiiea  of  brilliant  achierement*,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
ereiy  frontier,  were  completed  when  Siodetian 
entered  npon  the  twentieth  year  of  hit  reign,  and 
the  gune*  common  at  each  decennial  period  werr 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  moit  goigeoue  which 
Rome  had  witoeaied  tince  the  dayi  of  Aiuelian. 

Bot  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diode- 
tiaa,  who  waa  now  fifty^nine  year*  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  nnoeaiing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  hi*  journey  to 
Nicomcdeis  be  wa«  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  aiker  protracted  snaring,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
psst,  found  himself  *o  ezhanated  and  depressed, 
that  he  lesolTed  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
wss  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  A.  D. 
905,  m  a  plain  three  mile*  tivm  the  dty  where  he 
had  first  aaaumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
arm^  and  the  people,  be  solemnly  diveated  himself 
of  hn  nyal  nbes.  A  (bnilar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  tlilan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantiua  Chlorus  and  Qalerins  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitntion,. 
nised  to  the  dignity  of  Augnsti,  Fkvius  Sevems 
snd  Uaziminns  Daxa  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
detian  returned  to  hi*  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  lemuning  eight  yean  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philoaophie  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cnlUration  of  his  garden.  Anrelins  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
soUdted  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambition* 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honoun 
which  he  had  voluntarily  migned,  hi*  reply  was, 
"  Would  yon  could  tee  the  vegetables  phinted  by 
my  handa  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt."  Hi*  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-*even.  The  >tory  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  hiroaelf  to  death  in  order  to 
eacape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Conitantinr  and  Liciniu*,  aeenu  to  be  unnipported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  aceuacy  of  the  leading  &ct« 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fniion  and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Aur 
gnstan  historians  end  with  Carinns,  no  oontam- 
poiary  record  ha*  been  unserved,  and  those  por- 
tion* of  Ammianu*  Harcellinus  and  Zoaimu* 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  thi*  epoch  have 
dinppeared  from  their  work*,  pnrpoaely  omitted 
or  deetroyed,  a*  some  have  imagmed,  by  Christian 
tianscriben,  who  were  determined  if  poaaible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  peraecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  hi*  glorie*  from  being  tran*mitt«d 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  nnaatiafactory  compendium*  of  Eit- 
tropin*,  the  Victor*,  and  Fe*tu* ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperbole*  of  the  panegyri*t*,  and  the  avow- 
edly hoetile  declamation*  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
D*  Mortibat  PentaOonan  [CAacuiusJ,  and  other 
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writen  of  the  tame  stamp.  Hence,  from  lourcei 
*o  scanty  and  ao  impure,  it  i*  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  nt  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  be  levoluUoniaed  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  aud  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fnlly  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constaiitine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  hit  predece«*on  a*  the  powv 
exercised  by  Octaviann*  and  thote  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  conttito- 
tional  magistrate*  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
tbi*  new  and  important  change,  and  the  mean*  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  objvct  was 
to  protect  the  penon  of  the  (overeign  bam  vio- 
lence, and  to  in*ura  a  regular  legitimate  *ucce(sion, 
thu*  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion*  and  civil 
war*,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  piece* 
ever  *ince  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  aooompliah  what  wa*  aought,  it  wa* 
neoe**ary  to  guard  against  innbordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  tnx^  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontier*,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorian*  at  home,  and  againat  the  fiiint  *puk  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  aenato  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Ijittle  wa*  to  be  apprehended 
frtan  the  *oldiety  at  a  di*tanGe,  unlet*  led  on  by 
some  lavonrito  general ;  hence,  by  pkdng  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armie*  fimr  coounanden  all 
directly  intereated  in  preeerving  the  existing  orderof 
thing*,  it  wa*  believed  that  one  greateooroe  of  danger 
wa*  removed,  while  two  of  the*e  being  marited  out 
a*  hein  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  acceation,  it  aaamed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Auguati  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  a*  a  matter  of  ooutae,  without  quea- 
tion  or  commotion,  their  place*  being  mpplied  by 
two  new  Caesar*.  Jealouiiea  might  undoubtedly 
ariae,  but  tbete  wen  guarded  against  by  randering 
each  of  the  four  juri*diction*  a*  di*tiiict  and  ab- 
*olate  a*  po**ible,  while  it  wa*  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  tb  nnder  himaelf  aupreme,  would 
certunly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  aeltdefence.  It 
waa  reaolved  to  treat  the  praetorian*  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  whidi 
despair  might  have  nndered  formidable,  they  wen 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dia- 
chaiged  by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalioaa 
from  Illyria,  who  wen  finn  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Roma 
by  the  nmonl  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitala,  wa*  a  death-Mow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  ted  quickly  to  tlie  de- 
atmction  of  all  old  patriotic  aaaodationa.  Norwaa 
leaa  care  and  fonthonght  beatowed  on  matton  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippen  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  ngal  diadem  wieathed  around  the 
brow,  the  title*  of  Lmd  and  Master  and  Ood,  the 
lowly  proatntiont^  and  the  thonaond  intticacie*  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  iDond  the  im- 
perial presence,  wen  all  attributed  by  ahort-aighted 
obaerven  to  the  inaolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  alave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-ibr  pnspeiity,  bat  were 
in  reality  part  and  vutA  of  a  aagadou*  and  well 
meditated  plan,  wUai  aoiiglit  to  encircle  the  pemw 
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of  the  MTereign  with  •  Mrt  of  Hcred  and  nyite- 
rioua  grandeur. 

Pauing  over  the  miKtaty  (kill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  Mareely  refiue  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  acheme  of  reconttmcting  a  great 
empire,  and  ezeented  hia  plan  within  so  brief  a 
(pace  of  time,  mutt  hare  combined  a  bold  and 
eapncioiu  intellect  with  singnlar  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  hii  plans  Here  auch  aa 
a  profound  atatesman  woold  approve  may  fiiirly  be 
qneationed,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foreaee,  that  the  ingeniona  but 
eomidicated  machine  wonld  nerer  work  with 
■raoothneaa  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  waa  withdrawn;  and,  accordingly,  hia 
death  was  the  aignal  for  a  aucccaaion  of  foriona 
ftmgglea  among  the  rival  Caeaara  and  Anguati, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
waa  reunited  nnder  Conttantine.  Still  the  great 
ioctal  change  waa  occompliahed  ;  a  new  order  of 
tbinga  waa  introduced  which  determined  the  lekt- 
tion  between  the  tovereign  and  the  anbject,  until 
the  final  down&ll  of  the  Roman  away,  upon  prin- 
ciple* not  before  recogniied  in  the  Weatem  wortd, 
and  which  to  thia  day  exerciae  no  amall  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worat  eflieets,  in  the  first  inatance,  of 
the  rerolation,  waa  the  vaat  incnaae  of  the  public 
expenditure,  cmaed  by  the  neoeatity  of  anpporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  eoorts  npoa  a 
•oile  of  oriental  aplendonr,  and  by  the  magnifieent 
edifice*  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  tnlera  for  the  emhelliahment  of  their 
capital!  or  bvonrite  reaidencea.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raiaed  only  by  increaaed 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  claaaea  of  the  com- 
mnnity  complained  bitteriy  of  the  mercilesa  exac- 
tion* to  which  they  were  expoaed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  waa  by  no  meant  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  proaperity  of  hia  people.  Variona 
monopoliea  were  aboliahed,  tmde  waa  encouraged, 
a  diapoaition  waa  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  lepreaa  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  aubjeeta  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illnatrated  by  the  singnlar 
edict  lately  diaeovered  at  Stretoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wagea  of  labourers  and  artixans, 
together  with  the  maximum  prioe,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessariea  and  eommoditiea  of 
life.  It  ia  not  poaaible  to  avoid  being  stmek  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aapect  of  public 
affiurt  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  aeceaaion  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  diaeord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigria  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  ahores  of  Holland  to  the  Eaxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  thia  reign  was  the 
terrible  pertecntion  of  the  Chriatiaaa.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  thia  occasion  it  the  more 
KmarkaUe,  because  we  are  at  first  tight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  indnced  him 
to  permit  tueh  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  moat 
marked  featnre*  in  his  character  waa  hia  eameat 
avoidance  of  hanh  meaanres.  The  hiatory  of  the 
a&ir  teema  briefly  thia :  The  pagana  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  cloae  alliance  with  the  aoep- 
tical  philoaophera,  and  both  peroeirad  that  the 
timo  wa*  now  arrived  for  a  despefste  atragg^ 
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which  mutt  finally  establiah  or  deatroy  their  ta- 
premaey.  This  foction  found  an  aigan  in  the 
relentless  Oalerios,  stimnlated  paftly  by  hi*  ewa 
passiona,  hut  especially  by  the  fimatidani  of  his 
mother,  who  waa  notorious  ibr  her  derodon  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  moat  revdting  riles  rf 
Eaatem  anperatition.  As  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  hia  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  under  the 
presanre  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  his 
aaaodate  Anguatna  became  every  day  more  atrong; 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  trjn- 
tentationa,  Oalerins  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
hia  ooUeagne — for  even  the  moat  hostile  aocouBts 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stem  and  tyrannical  in  ita  ordiiauMei, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  But  whea 
the  prochimation  waa  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  thia  act  of  contumacy  waa 
followed  byaoonflagiation  in  the  palaoe,  oecairing 
under  the  most  auapiciona  drcnmatancea,  and 
unheailatingly  aacribed  by  Oalerins  to  the  Chiia- 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  had  been  so  atrenuooaly  con- 
tending, the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  royal  person,  waa  openly  aaaailed,  and  Am 
waa  persuaded  without  further  teatstance  to  give 
hia  aaaent  to  thoae  aangninaiy  decrees  which  for 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  bioad. 
It  is  not  imptobable  that  the  intellect*  of  Diode- 
tian  were  teriooaly  aflected,  and  that  hi*  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity,  (AnnL 
Victor,  dg  Cbss.  39,  £^  39  ;  EaUopL  iz.  IS,  Ac.; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [W.  R.] 


(xnN  or  DiocLsnaNim. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (AOmpn  at 
At^fficapaT),  a  commentatar  on  the  oratiiHia  of  De- 
mosthenes. <  Ulpian,  aelDem.PUL  ir.  init)  [L.S.1 

DIODCRUS  (AiAsipn),  kiatorkaL  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Ttr- 
eena  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  kingli 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  AmphipoUa,  and  Diodoni* 
feared  leat  the  2000  Thraciana  who  were  ataticord 
aa  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  phnt- 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  conning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Eraathia, 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  cnnaed  the  river  Strymon, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  al^  took 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xKv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrint 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorut  came  te 
him  firom  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  would 
be  leeeivel  with  open  arma  by  the  people  of  Syria 
if  he  would  but  eacape  and  make  his  appeaiaaca 
among  than.  Demetrins  readily  listened  to  bias, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  dispoation  of  the  people.  (PdyK 
xixi.  20,21.)  [L.8.] 

DIODO'RU8(AioStifn),litetary.  1.  Of  Abxa- 
trrmint,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  pfailoaoplier. 
Ha  lived  at  Ae  time  of  Mithiidatca,  nnder  whoa 
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]m  tnmmmttAmA  (s  anuy.  In  order  to  pleaM  the 
king,  he  canied  all  the  taaOon  of  hi*  Dative  place 
to  be  iiMiMiiiiiil  He  afterward*  aceompanied 
Mithiidatea  to  Pootaa,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Oiodoma  leoeiTed  the  ponithment  for  his 
cndty.  Cliuge*  wen  brought  againit  him  at 
Admnyttiiim,  and  aa  he  felt  that  ha  oonld  not 
dear  himeelf,  he  etarved  hinuelf  to  death  in  dea- 
fair.  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  614.) 

2,  Of  AiMXAKTttLiA,  MiniBnied  Valeria*  Pollio, 
«M  a  MO  of  FoUio  and  a  diidple  of  Teledeat  He 
wrote,  aeeording  to  Suida*  (>.  «i  IIhAIw)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  woric  entitled  j{if7i(<ni  riv 
i^nuiuimr  mfi  ^ais  (  pjfrofair,  and  another 
'Amni  \i(,a.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadiian,  and  ii  perhapi  the  Hme  <*  the 
Theodora*  who  i*  mentioned  by  Athenaeui  (zir. 
f.  646,  eomp.  zr.  pp.  677,  678,  691 ;  PhoU  BM. 
Cod.  149)  a*  the  author  of  'ArTuiai  TKivinu. 

i.  Of  Antiocb,  an  eccle*ia*tical  writer  who 
hnd  during  the  latter  port  of  the  fourth  ccntoiy 
after  Chriat,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  wa*  a  pmbyter  and  arcfai- 
nandrita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himaelf  much  in 
blndndng  a  better  diicipline  among  the  monks, 
■nd  abo  wrote  aeTeral  woriu,  which  *hewed  that 
he  wa*  a  man  of  extenaire  acquirement*.  Wlien 
Heletio*,  the  bi*hop  of  Antioch,  wa*  cent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valeni,  Diodonu 
too  had  to  anfier  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
(zst  himaelf  in  what  he  thought  the  good  came, 
■ad  bequently  pleached  to  hi*  flock  in  the  ofok 
fields  in  the  neigfabourhood  of  Antiocb.  In  a.  o. 
378  Mdetioa  wa*  allowed  to  return  to  hi*  aee, 
ud  one  of  bi*  fint  acta  wa*  to  make  Diodonu 
hiekop  of  Tana*.  In  A.  D.  381  Diodom*  attended 
the  council  at  Conetantinople,  at  which  the  geneial 
superintendence  of  the  Eaatam  churche*  waa  en-, 
tnsted  to  him  and  Pelagin*  of  Laodieeia.  (Sociat. 
T.  >,)  How  long  he  held  hi*  bi*hopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  qimtion*  which  cannot  be 
•aewefad  with  certainty,  though  hi*  death  appear* 
te  have  oceuned  pnrion*  to  a.  ot  394,  in  which 
yeer  hi*  xnccea*or,  Phalereu*,  wa*  preaent  at  a 
oooadl  at  Conetantinople.  Diedonu  waa  a  man  of 
gratt  Irarning  (Ficand.  it.  3)  ;  bat  mom  of  hi* 
writbg*  were  not  oonaidered  quite  orthodox,  and 
ue  sud  to  have  &vonred  the  view*  which  were 
■iWward*  promulgated  by  hie  diaciple,  Neitoriu*. 
Hi*  style  is  piaiaed  by  Photin*  (BiU.  Cod.  233, 
where  he  is  called  Theodoin*]  for  ita  purity  and 
simplicity.  Kespeetiag  hi*  life,  eae  TUlemont, 
Ant  da  Rtf.  tin.  p.  S5B,  Ac,  and  p.  802,  Jkc, 
•d-Peria. 

Diodoras  wa*  the  aathor  of  a  numenna  series  of 
work*,  all  of  which  are  now  loat,  at  least  in  their 
original  hmgnage,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tent in  Syriac  Tenion*.  The  foUowing  de*em  to 
he  noticed :  1.  Kord  tiiifiiihrtt,  in  8  book*  ar 
a  chapter*,  wa*  written  againat  the  theorie*  of 
the  aatmloger*,  heretie*,  Bardeaanea,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  i*  aaid  to  be  atill  extant  in  Syiiac, 
aad  eonaideiable  Exoeipta  from  it  are  pnserred  in 
Pbotna,  (/.c)  2.  A  work  aguimt  Ptotinn*, 
Malchiea,  SabdHo*,  Marcellu*,  and  Ancyiano*. 
(Theodoret  de  HatnL  Fab.  a.  in  6n.)  3.  A  woik 
■phut  the  Pagaiw  and  their  idol*  (Fecund,  ir.  2), 
*hich  i*  pfrhfT*  the  same  a*  the  Kani  IIA^Txror 
*V)  &«w  nl  dmr.  (Hieronym.  OataL  1 19.)  4. 
Xfimir  Stflaiiurf  ri  0pi^fia  lArttiou  rm 
n«/ifl»*i)  n^  Twr  Tiftmut,  that  i*,  on  chranolo- 
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gical  erron  committed  by  Enaebiu*.  (Said.  &  e. 
Aitfotfwi.)  £.  n>pl  rot!  (Ti  e«dt  i*  Ifiilt,  waa 
diteeted  againat  the  Allans  or  Eunomian*,  and  i« 
aaid  to  be  itiU  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  IIpJi  Yforn- 
fir  Kt^iUaia.  (Facund.  It.  2.)  7.  Iltpi  t^s  'It- 
vipxm  r^alfas.  Thi*  HippaRhu*  i*  the  Bitby- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (H.  If.  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
II«p)  uperofu,  or  on  Proridenoe,  i*  aaid  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  Xlfit  tApfimmr  piXivo^mr, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogae.  (BanL  S^M.  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kanl  ManxalMr,  in  24  book*, 
of  which  *ome  account  ia  given  by  Photiu*.  (BiU, 
Cod.  8fi ;  comp.  Theodoret.  i.  in  fin.)  The  work 
ia  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac:  1 1.  Iltfil  ro* 
d^lov  wyttiioTot.  (Phot  BtU.  Cod.  102 ;  Leontiu*, 
d»  Seda,  pp.  448.)  12.  Hfii  rtit  Sviwvo'iaarrdi, 
a  wori(  directed  agaiuet  the  ApolUnariitae.  Some 
ftagment*  of  the  nrat  book  are  preaerved  in  Leon- 
tius.  (BibL  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
woilc,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  aeems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodonu  being 
looked  upon  a*  heretical ;  for  the  Neatorians 
appealed  to  it  in  snpfort  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
nlln*  wrote  againat  it  13.  A  commentaiy  on 
most  of  the  hooka  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament 
Thia  wa*  one  of  hi*  principal  worka,  and  in  hia  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scripture*  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhend  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidaa,  iL  a. ;  Sociat  vi.  2 ; 
Soxcmen.  viiL  2  ;  Hieronym.  CaiaL  119.)  The 
work  i*  frequently  referred  to  by  eccle*ia*tical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  HiA  IM.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  London ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  380,  U.  p.  277,  &&) 

4.  Of  Adcalon,  a  Greek  gmmmarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanea.  (Ilf^  'Am- 
^dyouf  Kcd  rqr  irtfi  tom  mrripoit  imrritisf 
Atken.  xiv.  p.  S62.) 

£.  Of  AarsNOua,  a  Pythagorean  pfailoaopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
mn*t  have  been  itill  alive  in  01.  104,  for  be  wa* 
an  asquaintanoe  of  Stratonicu*,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodoms  is 
aaid  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(lambUch.  VU.  PgO^-  86  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Piaiar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Samamed  Cronus,  a  aon  of  Ameinia*  of 
laau*  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  aaid 
to  have  given  him  the  aanume  of  Cronua  on 
account  of  hia  inability  to  aolve  at  once  •ome 
dialectic  problem  propoced  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philMopher*  wen  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodonu  i*  aaid  to  have  taken  that  di^race  *o 
much  to  heart,  that  after  hi*  return  from  the  re- 
pact,  and  writing  a  treatise  en  the  problem, 
he  died  in  deepair.  (Diog.  Loert  ii.  111.)  Ao- 
coiding  to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xrii.  f,  838),  Diodon*  hinuelf  adopted  the  sumama 
of  CrsBB*  from  hi*  teacher,  ApoUonioi  Cronus. 
Furtber  particulars  respecting  his  life  an  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Hegaric  school  of 
pbiloeophy,  and  wa*  the  foorth  in  the  aacreaaion 
of  the  head*  of  that  achool.  He  wa*  particularly 
cdebiBted  for  hi*  great  dialectic  ekill,  for  whidi 
he  i*  called  i  SiaXtKTiinii,  or  SiaAfKruntraret. 
(Strab.  U  e.;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram,  i  p.  310( 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  64.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  charuter  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  hia  five  dau^ten,  who  wen  like- 
wiae   diatiuguiabed  aa  diahrticiaiia      Rejecting 
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the  doetrinn  of  Diodonu  we  poueu  onljr  fnig- 
mrntuy  information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
hit  worit*  are  known.  It  appean,  howerer,  cer- 
tain that  it  wa«  be  who  inlljr  dereloped  the 
dialeetie  ait  of  the  Megario,  which  u  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  thallow  lophistry. 
(Cic  Aead.  ii.  24,  47.)  He  Kerns  to  bare  been 
much  ocaipied  with  the  theorr  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.  In  the  Hune  manner  aa 
he  irjected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  fonda- 
nental  notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indirisible,  and  eonse- 
qnently  that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
ftirther  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
umltiplieity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  bat  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  aa  om 
mtofa  composed  of  an  infinite  onmber<d'  indirisible 
particles.  In  this  hitter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritas  and  Diagoias. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  passible  which  actoaUy  an  or 
wiU  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  emything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  w  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  fatnre  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.  This  theory  appnaehed 
the  doctrine  of  hte  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  haTe  written  a  wink, 
mpl  SursTwr,  against  the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  rii.  191  ;  Cic  d»  Fato,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fttm.  ii.  4.)  He  mode  use  of  the  ildie  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  via.  the  tyittiaXyfiLiUm 
and  the  mpKtbntt  Xiyot.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  111.) 
Language  waa,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  <n  an  agreement  of  men  among  themaelTei. 
(Lench,  SpradipUlct.  ier  AlX.\.f.  4*2;  Deycks, 
it  MegarieanuH  Dodrma,  p.  64,  Ac) 

7.  Of  ClujTon,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
b  otherwise  unknown.  (lamblich.  VU.  Pyliag.  85.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  el^es 
by  Parthenius  (Ent.  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
■toiy  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  ErHsaUR,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertins  (riii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander, 

10.  Sumamed  PBanemra,  waa  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topcgiaphioal  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  is  dear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  a  c  308 ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  531 ) 
state*,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenesi  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  vis.  1.  n^  Hiw, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpociation  and 
Stephanua  of  Bysantium,  and  fitim  which  a  consi- 
denUe  number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  n«p!  lunuiJmn,  or  on  mcnuments. 
(Plut.  TkewM.  32,  eomp.  Tlie$.  36,  dm.  16,  ViL 
X  Oral.  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  be  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
woric  on  Miletus  (xepl  MiAifrov  avyypaiifia,  Schol. 
ad  PlwL  Meaex.  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  iVrfsasoa. 
Fragnuf.  170,  &e.) 

11.  Of  PaiaNB,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
A  A.  L  1 ;  Columella,  L  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elench. 
Kb.  zv.  ZV&  &C.) 

12:    The  Siciuaif^  nsually  called  Diodorus 


DIODORUS. 
Sicrtni,  was  a  cmtenpocary  of  Caesar  and  A>- 
gnstns.  (Snid.  «,  e,  AiMiipes;  Euseb.  Oma.  ai 
./!••.  1967.)  He  was  bom  in  the  town  sf  Agyrion 
in  Sidly,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  huignage  through  the  great  intenouse  be- 
tween the  Ronnms  and  Sidlwuk  Respecting  his 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  be  himself  t^.ls 
us  (i.  4).  He  seems  to  hare  made  it  the  bniiiMV 
of  his  life  to  write  an  aniveml  history  ima  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Euispe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  kntwledge  if 
nations  and  oountries  than  he  cnuld  obtain  bwa 
previous  historians  and  gengraphoa.  For  a  kng 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  he  made 
large  oollectioni  of  materials  lor  hia  week  by  stady- 
ing  the  andent  documenta.  He  stalea,  that  Vt 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  pmcd 
probably  indndes  the  time  he  spent  in  traveUiog 
and  collecting  materials.  As  it  cmbiaeed  the  his- 
tory of  all  age*  and  countriea,  simI  thus  sapphrd 
the  place,  a*  it  were,  of  ■  whole  library,  he  caUid 
it  BiCAMfifKi),  or,  as  Eusebins  {Pnup.  Hitmg.  i.  i) 
says,  B<fAia9qin|  ioTopari.  The  time  at  whidi 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  detemincd  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence :  he  net  goly 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain  and  kit 
cnaaing  the  Rhine,  bnt  also  hia  death  and  apo- 
theosis (14,  iv.  19,  v.21,2S):  he  further  itsln 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  be  was  in  Egypt  in  OLlSe, 
that  is,  &  c  20 ;  and  Saltiga{Amiaudv.ai  Et^ 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probaUe  that  DiodocH 
wrote  bis  work  after  the  year  B.  c  8,  when  Aags*. 
tus  corrected  the  calendar  and  inUuduued  the  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  eesiaiated  of  fsrty 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  cariiesi 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caesar's 
Oallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  Bcatioas 
that  the  work  waa  divided  into  three  great  see- 
tions.  The  fint,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  timea 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  bocks  rf 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  faicign  ceaa- 
trie*,  and  the  latter  booka  of  tboae  of  the  Greeks 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  which 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  daw* 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oicat ;  and  the  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  beeki, 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wua 
Of  thi*  great  work  consideiable  pottioD*  are  as* 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  whidi  oontaia  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nationa,  the  Egyptisny 
Aethiepians,  and  Greeks,  an  extant  entiR;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  ai* 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twcntink 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contain*  the  hie- 
tory  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.  c  480,  doaa 
to  the  year  a.  c.  802.  The  remaining  pottian  cf 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  a  coeuader- 
able  number  of  fragmenta  and  the  Excerpta,  which 
are  preaerved  partly  in  Photius  [BiU,  Cod.  244), 
who  gfves  extract*  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36, 37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Edogae  made  at  the 
command  of  ConatantiDe  Porpbyngeaitus,  Cms 
which  they  have  snooeasively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  Uninus,  Valesiua,  and  A-Hai 
{OoUeet.  Nova  Serirt.  ii.  p.  1,  &C.,  p.  568,  dbc) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plen 
of  annals,  and  the  event*  of  each  year  an  ptaeei 
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Vjr  Ac  tide  of  one  mnother  witboat  any  intenial 
connexion.  In  compoemg  hit  Bibliotheca,  Diodonu 
mde  OK,  independent  of  hi*  own  obaerrations,  of 
■11  mnmi  which  wen  acoewiUe  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exereiied  any  criticion  or  judgment,  or  mther 
had  he  poweued  any  critical  powen,  hit  work 
might  have  been  of  incalenlable  Talne  to  the  atn- 
dent  of  hiitoiy.  Bat  Diodonu  did  nothing 
bat  collect  that  which  he  fbond  in  his  diflerent 
antboritiei  :  he  that  jombled  together  faiitoty, 
mythni,  and  fiction  ;  he  frequently  mianndentood 
or  mntiUted  hie  aothoritiei,  and  not  aeldom  eon- 
tiadicti  in  one  peuage  what  he  hai  itated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  throngh- 
oat  the  work,  which  is  in  bet  deToid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.  Bat  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  diawhaeks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
gicat  eimpilstion  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  Bcoount  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  colleeted  from  a  nimiber  of  writers  whose 
works  hare  perished.  Uiodoms  frequently  men- 
tions his  aathorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  ha* 
nndonbtedly  pieaerred  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. (See  Heyne,  dt  J^mtibuM  et  Auatorib. 
HuL  Diodori,  in  the  Commentat.  Sodet.  Gotting. 
Tids.  T.  and  rii.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  Tol.  L  p.  xix.  Ac,  which  also 
contain*  a  minute  account  of  the  phm  of  the 
liistofy  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  f.  er.,  tse.)  The 
(tyle  of  Diodom*  i*  on  the  whole  dear  and  Incid, 
bat  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  diancter  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed. Hi*  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
anhaie  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  rulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.  (Phot  Bibi  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodoms  was  first  published  in 
Latin  tnnslationa  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opaopoeu*  published  the  Oreek  text  of  books  16— 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1-S  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  15£9,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannni 
(HanoTer,  1604,  foL),  whidi  contains  •  Latin 
translation.  The  grnt  edition  of  P.  Weaieling, 
with  an  extensiTe  and  rery  valuable  commentary, 
a*  well  as  the  Eclogae  of  Conatantine  Porphynge- 
nitas,  a*  fiur  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amcteidam,  1746,  2  vol*.  foL  This  edition  was 
R]»inted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  ( 1 793, 
&e.)  in  1 1  Tols.  Sto.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf;  Leiptig,  1828,  6  toIs.  8to. 
The  new  fragments  diseorered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  wen  edited,  with  many  improTementa,  in 
a  acfMuate  rolnme  by  L.  Dindorf  Leiptig,  1828, 
8t«l  Weaaeling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo 
ms.  They  had  first  been  publiahed  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera'a  SUsria  di  Oatana,  1639,  fol.,  and 
wen  then  printed  in  a  Latin  reraion  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Bumumn'a  Tliaamr.  Antig.  SidL  toL  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BibL  Or.  rol.  xir. 

L229,  Ike,  The  Greek  original  of  theae  letten 
I  noTer  been  aeen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  donbt  bat  that  theae  letters  an  a  forgery 
Bade  afier  the  raTival  of  letters,  (Fabr.  BibL  Gr. 
IT.  p.  373,  Ac.) 

13.  OtSstmn.    See  below. 
)4.  Of  SrKACDSB,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
EHeDch.  Ub.  iii.  and  t.)  among  the  authorities  be 
cnnwltitrt  on  geqgnphical  anbject*. 
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15.  Of  T^iRSDS  (Heqrdi.  «. «.  Aicef6i>ta),  • 
grammarian  who  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaena  (xi. 
p.  479)  aa  Uie  author  ot  y^mrmu  'iToAixni,  and  of 
a  work  wpit  Avui^ra  (zi.  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  aame  as  the  Diodoms  refoned  to  in  two 
other  passage*  of  Athenaeus  (xl  p.  501,  xir.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  be  ia  the  aame  as  the  gninmia- 
lian  whom  Eustathiua  deacrilies  aa  a  disieiple  or 
follower  of  Ariatophanea  of  Bysantiam.  ( Villoiaon, 
Prol^.  ad  Horn.  IL  p.  29.) 

16.  Sumsmed  Tbtphon,  lired  about  A.I>.  278, 
and  ia  described  by  Epiphanins  (de  Afau.  ae  Pomd, 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  Tillage  of  Diodoria  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaua.  When  Hanea  took 
refuge  in  hia  houae,  he  was  at  first  kindly  reoeiTed; 
but  when  Diodorua  waa  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaua,  of  the  hereaies  of  Manea,  and  when  he 
began  to  aee  through  the  canning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  diaputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  aaid 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  hia  erron.  (Phot 
BM.  Ood.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaua  to  Diodom* 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  ia  Valesius'a  edition  of 
Socntea,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Ttbb,  a  Peripatetic  philoaopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
aa  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  achool  at  Athena. 
He  waa  still  alire  and  actire  there  in  B.  c.  1 10, 
when  L.  Ciaasos,  during  hia  quaestorahip  of  Mace- 
donia, Tinted  Athena.  Cicero  deniea  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  becauae  it  waa 
one  of  hia  ethical  nmxima,  that  the  greateat  good 
conaiated  in  a  combination  of  Tirtoe  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cie. 
deOroL  u  U,  7W.  t.  SO.deFim.  iL  6,  II, iv.  18, 
T.  5,  8,  25,  Aead.  u.  42;  Clem.  Alex.  SXnm.  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

Then  are  acme  mon  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodoraa,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  Sea  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  BOl.  Gr. 
It.  p.  878,  Ac  (U  8.] 

DIODO'RUS  (AuSSBposX  of  Sinopi,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Biickh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  arehonahip  of  Diolimua  (a.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  playa,  entitled  Naicpiit 
and  MaiW/wvoi,  Ariatomachua  being  hia  actor. 
Suidas  it.  e.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
AdXqrpii  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Deipiwopkutiu, 
and  his  'EruiAiffiof  and  nunrfvfurrai  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Atheimeus  are  from  the  AAXirrpft  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  'EirficAq/wr  (n.  pp. 
235,  &,  2^,  b.,  not  zii. ),  but  of  the  narrrfupiartd 
there  ia  do  mention  in  AthenaeM.  A  play  under 
that  title  ia  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Platol  There 
is  another  fragment  firem  Diodoms  in  Stofaaeus. 
(■Sara.  Ixxii.  1.)  In  another  paaaage  of  Stobaeus 
(Sem.  czzT.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aimiamt, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Gnee. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  uL  pp.  54^—546.)  [P.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (Aittupot  Zoh;)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  SAanis,  and 
of  the  aame  fiunily,  were  rhetoriciana  and  epignun- 
matiata.  The  elder  waa  diatinguiahed  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Stiabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  aaya,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  conteata  on  behalf  of  Ana, 
and  when  Mithridatea  inraded  that  provinoa.  Zo- 
nae was  accused  of  inciting  the  citiea  to  revolt 
firam  him,  but  waa  acquitted  in  conaeqnenoa  of  tiM 
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defenos  which  he  made.  Stnbo  addt,  that  the 
younger  Diodonu,  who  wa*  bb  own  friend,  cem- 
poMd  hiatorical  writing*,  lyrica,  and  other  poem*, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  atyle  (nir 
■ipxaloK  ypa^r  l/i^obavra  Uarmt).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  teteal, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Theaialonica  in  hi* 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Bmnek,  ^mU.  ii.  80,  185;  Jacob*, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  i*  oonudeiable  difficulty  in 
auigning  each  of  the  epigram*  to  it*  proper  author, 
and  probably  >ome  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
doru*,  a  grammarian  of  Tarmi,  who  i*  alu  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (zir.  p.  675),  and  a*  it  *eem>,  by 
other  ancient  writer*.  (Jacob*,  ziii.  883,  884 ; 
Fabric.  BlU.  Gran.  it.  pp.  380,  472,  tI  pp.  863, 
364.)  [P.8.) 

DIODCyRUS,  come*  and  magiater  aerinionim, 
one  of  the  commiauoDcr*  appointed  by  Theodoein* 
the  younger,  in  a.  D.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
aian  code.  Theodotiu*  originally  intended  that,  a* 
an  historical  monument  for  the  u*e  of  the  learned, 
there  *hould  be  compiled  a  geneml  code  of  oonsti. 
tntiona,  nipplementaiy  to  the  Gregoriaa  and  Her- 
mogenian  eode*.  These  three  code*  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  conati- 
tution*  of  the  emperor*,  not  mch  only  •*  were  in 
aetoal  force,  bat  *nch  alao  a*  wen  mperKded 
or  had  become  obedete.  In  order,  howerer,  that 
in  caae  of  ccmflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dia- 
tingniah  the  more  modem  enactment,  whidi  was 
to  pierail  orer  the  more  ancient  one,  the  amnge- 
ment  mider  each  aubject  wa*  to  be  chronological, 
and  date*  were  to  be  carefiilly  added.  From  thi* 
genenl  code,  with  the  help  of  the  work*  and  opi- 
nion* of  jari*t*,  wa*  to  be  fonnad  a  aelect  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  oontaining  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  ix  429,  nine  ooi>- 
miaaioner*  wer*  appointed,  ciuiged  with  the  ta*k 
of  compiling,  fint,  the  general  hietocical,  and  then, 
the  aelect  practical  eod&  The  nine  named  wan 
Antiochua,  ez-quae*tor  and  pnefect ;  another  Antir 
echua,  quae*tar  palatii ;  Theodora*,  JGudidni,  En- 
■ebiu,  Joanne*,  Comuon,  Eabula*,  and  ApeUeei 
Thi*  plan  wa*  not  carried  into  ezecatiea.  Theo- 
doein* changed  hia  poipaae,  and  contented  himaelf 
with  projecting  a  aingle  code,  which  ahonld  contain 
imperial  con*titutian*  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  ju*  dnle  of  the  juri*t*,  or,  a*  an  En^iah  lawyir 
woiUd  ezpre**  it,  which  *heuld  exhibit  a  eoneiriida- 
tioD  ef  the  sfcUafcry,  but  not  of  the  eaannea  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  aixteen  eom- 
mi**ionen  wen  named  in  ▲.D.  435,  who  wen 
directed  to  dispoae  chnnologically  nnder  the  aame 
title  thoae  conatitutiona,  or  part*  of  conatitation*, 
which  were  eonaacted  in  ubject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  mnore  what  wa*  niperflaou*,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  wa*  daobtfiil  by 
*ub*tituting  what  wa*  dear,  and  to  comet  what  wa* 
incoa*i*tent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antioefau, 
paefeetorios  and  consulari*  ;  Eubola*,  Maximinna, 
Speiantio*,  Martyriu*,  Alipiu*,  Seba«ti«mi«,  Apd- 
lodora*,  Theodora*,  Oron,  l^imn*,  Epigeniu*, 
Diodora*,  Pracopin*,  Erotiua,  Neoterin*.  It  will 
be  obaerred  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochn*, 
Tbeodonu,  and  Enbolti*)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commieaioa  wen  nominated  upon  the  eecond. 
In  the  oonetitntion  concetning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodoaian  code,  eight  only  of  the  aixteen  named 
i^on  the  second  aommi**ion  an  aignaliied  a*  haTing 
bees  actirely  employed  in  the  oooipodtion  of  the 
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code.  Theae  eight  an  Antaochia,  Mazininaa, 
Martyrin*,  ^lerantiu*,  AppoUodcraa,  Theadana, 
Epigenraa,  and  Pnieopiu*.  (Cod.  Theod.  I,  tit  I, 
*.  5,  ih.  a.  e.  §  2  ;  Conat.  d*  TVdA  CW.  ^mL 
i  7.)  (J.  T.  G.] 

DIODOHUS  (Aittapor),  ■  Onek  phnieiBB, 
who  mn*t  haTo  lived  *eaae  time  in  or  benn  the 
first  century  after  Chriet,  a*  he  i*  qnoted  by  PImy. 
(H.  N.  zzix.  39.)  He  may  peifaaps  be  the  aaa* 
penon  who  i*  said  by  Oalen  (J*  Mtfk.  Mai.  n.  7. 
ToL  z.  PL  143)  to  bare  bekinged  to  the  nediial 
sect  of  the  Empirid,  and  whoae  medical  fccmlae 
he  aereial  timea  qnoteb  {fit  Cbmpm.  MtHemm. 
tee.  Locat,  t.  S,  toL  ziL  pi  834 ;  z.  S,  toL  zin. 

p.  361.)  tw.A.a] 

DIOIXyRUS,  aitista.  1.  A  aUvaranitb.  an 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  then  is  aa 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (A^^ 
Plam.  IT.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  tb* 
epignm  is  applied  by  PUny  to  a  ainular  wask  <f 
SraATONicDa. 

2.  A  wortUeas  painter,  who  ia  ridieakd  ia  an 
epgtam.    (itaei. /Vrf,  xi.  213.)  [P.  S.] 

OICyDOTUS  (/USoret),  the  am  tf  Eatzatea 
(poaaibly,  but  not  pnbaUy,  the  flax-aeOv  af  that 
name  who  ia  said  to  ban  pneedsd  QaoD  B  iaflam* 
with  the  Athenian*),  ia  only  known  aa  the  asaaar 
who  in  the  two  disoisaians  on  the  |aiiiisliaiinl  t*  ha 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (a.  a  427),  took  theaaeat  pa» 
miaent  part  against  Cleon\  aaagainaiy  notiea. 
(Thuc  iii.  41.)  The  ■ab*taaee  of  hia  apaaib  en 
the  aeeond  day  we  may  aappoae  iiMiaijlii.a  to  have 
in  the  hmgnag*  of  Thocydidea  (iiL  4:^— 4a).  The 
ezpre**iona  of  hi*  opponent  lead  aa  to  take  him  tm 
one  of  the  riaing  daaa  of  [ifidiiaiiiaaJ  oiatan,  tb* 
eariiest  prodnoe  of  the  bhoun  of  the  Sophiata.  If 
ao,  he  i*  a  lingnlarly  bvoarable  ipwiiaen.  Of  hi* 
doqnenee  we  caaaot  judge ;  bat  i^  in  atbcr  paaa^ 
Thncydidea  rapscaenta  hm  Uriy,  ha  ■-■— ™'j  aa 
thi*  occaasondisphtyed  the  iagssmityef  the  SafUat^ 
the  tact  of  the  pnictiaed  debater,  and  aiiawilaaia  rf 
view  of  the  -'-♦-t-t"^  in  the  •ervice  ef  a  caa** 
that  deaerred  and  needed  them  aa  He  laatinady 
abifk*  the  aigasaent  fina  the  jnatiee  to  the  policy 
of  the  meaanm.  Fedinga  of  bamaaity  wan 
already  ezdted ;  the  people  only  wished  a  jaat*- 
fication  for  indulging  them.  Thi*  ba  find*  th^ 
in  the  certainty  uat  revolt  at  any  riak  waald  ha 
ventured;  aevariti**  eonid  not  check,  and  wonid 
nudy  make  it  man  ofaatinataly  perarmcd  in; 
and  m  the  eTrending  inezpediency  of  rnafaaadiag; 
by  indiaciiminata  alanhter,  their  friend*,  the  de- 
mocntie  party,  with  the**  wba  would  in  aaiy  caaa 
be  their  enrmiea, — a  anggeetion  pnfaaUy,  at  that 
time,  fiur  from  obvion*.  xo  hi*  *kill  we  naat  a*. 
cribe  the  nroauion  tt  the  pncedfaig  day^  sal* 
in  Clean'*  fcvour,  and  the  pneervatioa  ef  My- 
tilene frso  maaaaen,  and  Athetm  fieaa  a  gn« 
crime.  (A.  B.C.) 

DIODOTUS  (Aitterot)  L,  King  rf  Baeia, 
and  founder  of  the  Baetriaa  monaiehy,  which  oaa- 
tinued  to  aubdst  under  a  OnA  dynasty  ftr  abaaa 
one  handled  and  fifty  years.  TUa  prinee  aa  wail 
aa  hia  *iiece**cr  i*  called  by  Jnalin,  Tbtudotaa.  hat 
the  fenn  Diodetaa,  which  oecar*  in  Simbo  (xL  p. 
5l5)*BemstohaT*be*n  that  used  by  Tngoa  Paaa- 
peiu*  (Pnl.  Tragi  Pompeii,  fib.  zli.),  ia  can- 
finned  by  the  evidenn  of  an  nniqae  gold  can  aav 
in  the  moaenm  at  Pbk  (See  Wilasa,  ArimM,  p. 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  ciaoiMlanaaa  af  !>■  ari» 
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IGilnnnit  of  hi*  power  in  Boctria  an  Teiy  oaeer- 
tain.  It  Menu  dear,  howerer,  that  he  was  at  fint 
■tnp  or  goTernor  of  that  proTinee,  nnder  the 
Sjna  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
hU  unnign't  being  engaged  in  wan  in  dutant 
|iarti  of  hit  dominiont  to  declare  himielf  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  teclnded  poeition  of  hia 
tenitoriet,  and  the  raToIt  of  the  Parthian*  under 
Anocei,  ahnoat  immediately  afterward*,  appear  to 
bare  prerented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Srrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  •nbjection. 
At  ■  later  period,  when  Selencn*  Callinieu*  undo 
took  hi*  expedition  again*t  Parthia,  ha  appear*  to 
haTe  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotu*,  and  may 
perhap*  have  confirmed  him  in  the  po**e*aion  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  ■ecnre  hi*  co-operation  again*t 
Tiridatea.  Diodotu*,  however,  died  apparently  ju*t 
about  thi*  time.  (Jutin.  xli.  4;  Stiab.  zi.  p.  516; 
coinpu«Wil*on'*^rt(nia,pp.  215 — 219;I>roy*en'* 
HtlUmummM,  ii.  pp.  326,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
JoTn.  du  Scumu,  Oct.  1885.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotu, it  upean  from  Strabo  and  Juatin  to  have 
pnceded  that  of  AiMeeain  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
feie  be  referred  with  mnch  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Aotioebii*  II.  in  Syria.  >.  a 
861—246.  [See  AatAcm,  f.  S54,  a.]  Tbe  data 
■saaDy  nceived  i*  256  a.  a,  bnt  any  *nch  predae 
deteminktion  leat*  only  on  mere  eonjectue, 

Concenuog  the  Boetrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  Hiloria  Jlegm  Orateorum  Bactriam,  4to. 
PetropL  17S8;  lasaen,  Znr  GaMMe  dar  Griedut- 
oka  wad  ludoSMitckm  JTompe  n  Baitriai,  Svo. 
Bona,  18S8;  Wilson's  Ariam  Antigma,  4to. 
Lend.  1841.  [KH.a] 

DI(/DOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  mccesaor  of  the 
pnceding,  is  called  by  Jnatin  Theodotos,  as  well 
s*  hi*  &dier.  According  to  that  aathor,  he  aban- 
doned his  father'*  policy,  and  condaded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridatea,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seieocn*  Callinieu*.  (Jnstin. 
xh.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pn>- 
h*hly  *eennd  the  independence  of  Bactria,  a*  well 
a*  that  of  Parthia ;  bnt  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Oiodetns.  The  commencement  of 
hi*  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  B.  c. 
(Wileon's  i<r«UB,  p.  217.)  [E.H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS(Ai^Sirrot),  literary.  1.  OfEav- 
THBAi,  was,  according  to  Athenaens  (z.  p.  434), 
the  aathor  of  ipm^f^'  'AXtjdEsSpev,  from  which 
we  nay  infer  that  he  was  a  coatemponry  of  Alez- 
■tdsr  the  Oreat. 

2.  AOredc  ORAMifAUAK, who, according  ts Dio- 
genes lM'rtins(iz.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Hersdeitns. 

3.  A  PuiPATtnc  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
nentionpd  only  by  Stiabo  (rvi.  p.  757). 

i.  Sonamed  P>r«oiat7(i,  was  the  author  of 
Aatholognmena  aad  other  worica.  He  is  often  re- 
ined to  by  Pliny,  aad  ia  th*  ame  aa  the  physi- 
dan  mentinned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
ysois  at  Roroa  in  the  honse  of  Cioeto,  who  had 
known  him  fram  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
idaed  great  love  and  respect  ibr  him.  He  in- 
stneted  Cicero,  aad  trained  and  ezerdsed  his 
inteDectnal  powers,  espedally  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  yean,  Diodotns  becnme  Mind,  bnt  he  never- 
theless coDtumed  to  aenipy  himself  with  literary 
ponails  and  with  tsocking  geometry.  He  died  in 
CieefD^  kooae^  in  a.  c  69,  aad  left  to  his  iriend 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic;  ad. 
/tun.  ix.  4,  ziii.  16,  de  \aL  Dmr.  L  S,  Bnd.  90, 
^ead:  ii.  86,  T^k.  v.  i9,  ad  AtL  ii.  20.)      [L.  S.] 

DK/DOTUS  (AiAoroi),  artista.  1.  A  stato- 
ary,  to  whom  Strabo  (iz.  p.  396,  e.)  aaoibea  the 
Rfaiimnnsian  Nnnesis  of  AooaAOiriraL  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethns, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotns,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckehnann,  irente,ri.p.38.)  [P.8.] 

DICyDOTUS  (AufSoror),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  zz.  32)  /><<rDmw 
XKodotef,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
citts  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronau  el  Dio- 
datut,  as  Petronins  is  distinguished  born  Diodotns 
by  Dioscorides  [De  Mat.  Med,  pne£  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanias.  (Adv.  Haene.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  mnst  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  eentoiy  after  Chriat,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [W.  .A.  O.] 

Dl'OOAS  (A*^),  an  iatrolipta  (see  DieL  </ 
AmL  e.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  seoiad  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (ete  Cbaqoot.  Af«- 
dieam.  tea.  Loeoe,  vii.  5,  voL  zii.  p.  304)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antoniu*  Muaa,      [  W.  A.  O.] 

DIOGENEIA  (AioY^rtn),  tbe  name  of  two 
mvthical  beings.  (Pans.  L  38.  g  3  ;  Apollod.  iiL 
1S.§1.)  tL.S.] 

DIO'OENES  {lutrrirtp),  historical  1.  An 
ACAKNANUN.  When  Popillius  in  B.  c  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  o;nnion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  PopiUiaa  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acamania  (Polyb.  zzviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  AacHBLAUS,  the  genenl  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaenmeia,  whidi 
his  father  lost  against  SoUa.  (Appian,  MUkrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Castraoinian,  who  succeeded  Hasdmbal 
in  the  command  of  a  plaee  called  Nepheria,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attadied  by  Scipio  Airieaan* 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continoe 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  pUwe  was  taken : 
70,000  penons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  oo 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  fhon  Nepheria 
The  capture  of  the  pbce,  moreover,  broke  the  con- 
rage  of  the  Afneons,  who  still  esponssd  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  12(t.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  OaoranNas,  together  with 
Timotbeus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a.c.  161,  to 
eaiiy  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  aad  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadora,  however,  was 
to  support  the  aecuiation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Hil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  phm,  and  lies  and  calaai- 
nies  gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
zzzii.  20.) 

5.  Prsefieet  of  StnuNA  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  During  the  rebdlion  of  Moio  he 
defimded  the  an  of  Snsa  while  tbe  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Holo  ceased  pushing  hi*  con- 
quest fiirther,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Selenoeia.  When  the  insarreo- 
titm  was  at  length  put  dowa  by  Antiodins,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  ccsanond  <f  the  niUtsiy  fiitcea 
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•tBtioned  in  Media.  In  &  c  210,  when  Antiochai 
pamed  Anacei  II.  into  Hyicuiia,  Diogenet  wu 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  diatin- 
gniihed  himself  dnring  the  maich.  (PoItK  t.  46, 
48,  54,  X.  39,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES(Ai»>^n»j),  Uterary.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antomus,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  aome  critics  hare  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  othera,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  secopd  or 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  age  was  unknown 
eren  to  Photius,  who  has  presrrred  {Oxi.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue 
aboot  tiBTels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  iwip  9oi\yir 
(brurrck  (Comp.  Porphyr.  FH.  PgUtag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photiui  for  the  cleaniett  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
serred  by  Photius  ia  printed  also  in  the  "  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Oraecorum,"  toL  i.  edited  by  Paaaow. 
2.  Of  AroLLONia.  See  below. 
S.  Sumamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
irom  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  Ha  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  moat  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  whidi  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  a.  c  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Came- 
ades,  and  Critolans,  These  three  philosophers, 
dttriiw  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
q>eeehes  at  first  in  ntimeious  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  andience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.  (OelL  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45  ;  comp.  GAHNSADxa  and  Chitolaiis.) 
According  to  Lucian(Afacn]6.2U), Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Caio  Mtgor  (  7  ), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  ha  must  have 
died  previous  to  n.  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  {magnut  H  gravit  StaiaiM,  Cic.  d»  Qf. 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  INogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Cameades.  (CicL  Acad.  ii.  30,  d»  OraL 
ii.  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AmXncrucil  rixyi.  (Diog.  Laert,  vii 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic.  de  Dnm.  L  3,  ii.  43.) 
&  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principlea 
(Cic.  de  NaL  Dear.  i.  IS.)  4.  nspl  rov  t^i  inixjit 
i^'ivunicav.  (Oalen.)  S.  IIspl  ^ntyris  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy (k  langnage.  6.  IIspl  tiyttnUa,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books,  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)  7.  n«pl  rifutr,  likewise  in  seveial  booka, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  JMo  is  a  fiiJae 
reading  for  Diogenei).  There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wroto  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles 'of 
those  works  art  unknown.  (Cic  de  Of.  iii.  12,  13, 
83,  de  J-Hh.  ia  10,  15;  comp.  C  F.  Thieiy,  iEKi- 
eertatio  de  DiogeRe  BabgUmio,  Lovanii,  1830,  p, 
17,  Ac,  and  Pan  poster,  p.  SO,  &c) 
4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    See  below. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  pUlaaepheis  sf  lUs 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dien  Cass, 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Jaliai^ 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  p.410} 

5.  Of  Cvnct;!!.     [DjoomiANDs.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Psrsia,  of  whick 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Ckmens  of  Alesaodrib 
(ProlnpL  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  ■ 
the  same  a*  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioocd  by 
Parthenius  {Ent.  C)  as  the  author  of  a  work  « 
Pallene. 

7.  LAsanra.     See  below. 

8.  OcNOMAua.     See  below. 

9.  A  Phobnkian,  a  Peripatetic  philesophor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  SimpHciiia.  (Said.atb 
wpiattis.)  Whether  be  is  the  same  as  Disgfws 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidaa  and  Stephanns 
Byxantins  (t.v.'Aei\a)  call  a  distinguished  sophist, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phkyolan,  is  described  aa  an  atheiil, 
bnt  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelian,  F^  /f.  ii  SI ; 
cnnp.  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Oi.  iii  381.) 

1 1.  Of  Ptolimau  in  Egypt,  ■  Stoic  philoa*- 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  phihiaopby. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii  41.) 

12.  Of  RBODsa,  a  Greek  giammarian,  whe 
used  to  bold  disputations  at  Bhodea  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  onoe  wanted  to  hear  him ;  hot  at 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gnat- 
marian  hade  him  cooie  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  bit  honage,  the  eiupetia 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  cane 
again  afker  the  kpse  of  seven  years.  (Suet.  Titer, 
32.) 

13.  Of  SBUiKUii,  as  Epicarean  pfaiIoao|Aer, 
who  haa  ftequently  been  eonfoonded  with  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  ■  native  of  Se- 
lenceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochos  Epiphanea.  But  ha 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  aceeaaion  of  Antio- 
chns  Theus,  in  B.  c  1 42.  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

14.  Of  SiCYON,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  I^Se- 
tius  (vi  81)  as  the  author  of  ■  worik  on  Pdopea- 
nesui. 

16.  Of  SxvKNA,  an  Eleatic  philoaopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorat  and  Protogona. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  TAnaus,  an  Epicurean  philosopheiv  whs 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  psnsa 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies  He  waa 
the  author  of  teveral  worki,  which,  however,  an 
lost.  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1. 'ETiAccrw 
ffXoAai,  which  was  probably  a  collection  oC  esaiya 
or  diatertotions  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Ditil. 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abridge- 
ment of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  ()nva^  nr  *£«•- 
nwpov  ^uwv  {^rvivii(TM>),  of  which  Diogesiea 
Laiirtiut  (x.  118)  qaotei  the  12th  book.  S.  ItffH 
noatTuda  fifrtutJer'''^  that  is,  on  poetical  probleina, 
which  ha  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  teem  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  potaa. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi  81.)  Further  partirnlais  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  {d»  ViLBfiemr. 
ii  6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetriua  tiw 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  litenuy  penooa  of  tb* 
name  of  Diogenea,  ooDoeming  whom  nothing  ia 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  gifen  by  Thiary,  {.  a, 
p.97,  &».  [Li-S.] 
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DIO'ORNRS  APOLLONIATES  (Aioy^np  i 
'krtWininit),  an  eminent  natntal  philoiopher, 
vho  lired  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  He  waa  a 
native  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete,  his  &ther'>  name  was 
Aponothemis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  it  known  of  the  erents  of  bis  life,  except 
that  he  waa  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
troable  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  hare  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
iophica]  opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ix.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
woric  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Iltp)  titrtas, 
"  On  Nature,"  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  lar^st  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserred  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicias.  The  longest  of  these  it  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  Hia- 
tory  of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  diitribotion  of  the 
Teins.  The  following  it  the  aeeoant  of  bis  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertint : — **  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  wa*  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  larified,  produced  the  dilferent  member*  of  the 
mirette ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
mond,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whiriing  round  of  the  warm 
Tmoott,  aod  iti'  concretion  and  liardening  from 
coid."  The  last  paiagispb,  whkh  is  extremely  ob- 
lenrt  in  the  m^gnial,  baa  Wn  tnuitlated  according 
to  Plunerbeiter's  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
tatislBetoty,  tmt  as  being  the  best  that  hat  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectnid  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  hare  been  collected  and  pub- 
Bthed,  with  those  of  Anaxagorat,  by  Schom,  Bonn, 
1829, 8n> ;  and  alone  by  Panxerbeiter,  Lips.  1 830, 
8to,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  hhn  may  be  found 
in  Harlet^  edition  of  Fabricii,  BtUMk,  Graeea,  vol. 
ii  ;  Baylelt  ZXci.  HiiL  et  Oril, ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Hemoirtof  the  Berlin  Academy  for  I81S ;  and 
iathediiierentHistoriesof Philosophy.  Somenotices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
fanneofthe /'iU^o/i^fiai^A/iueam.      [W.  A.  O.] 

DIO'OENES  (AioT^nif),  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontns,  bom  about  B.  c  412.  His  fiither  was  a 
hanker  named  Icesias  or  Icetai,  who  waa  convicted 
of  some  swindling  tmnsaetion,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenea  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  mid  to  have  bisen  spent  in  ditsolnte 
extravagance;  but  at  Athens  hit  attention  wat 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antitthenes,  who  at 
fint  drove  him  away,  at  he  did  all  others  who 
oflered  themselvet  as  his  pupils.  [ANTigTHmas.] 
Diogmiet,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
be  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  bim 
away.  Antisthenes  at  but  relented,  and  hit  pupil 
toon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroaeneit,  and  into  practice*  not 
unlike  thoie  of  the  modem  Trappitts,  or  Indian 
gymnoaophista.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  ttatnes  covered 
with  tnow ;  he  wore  cooite  cktthing,  lived  on  the 
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plainett  food,  and  tometimet  on  raw  meat  (compw 
Julian,  Oral,  vi),  slept  in  porticoet  or  ifl  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  hit  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metronm, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Godi.  The  troth 
of  thia  latter  tale  haa,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Ep.  99),  Ludan  {Qaomodo  Cokkt.  Hi>i. 
iL  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  &c.), 
who  says,  Alataiuitr  tola  vidit  in  ilia  magmm 
habitaloremf  and  Delia  nudi  noa  anient  Cynid. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanei  {EguiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  liviiuf,  dating  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnetian  war,  in  ceflan,  tubs  (a-iAunois), 
and  similar  dwellingi.  To  these  aigumenti  it  op- 
posed the  {act,  that  Plutarch,  Aixian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenea 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  paiticuhirly  that  Epictetnt  (op. 
Arrian.  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  thia  subject  in  modem  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  {AcL  Philoaopk,  vol. 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it.  Hate,  whose  dissertation  tit 
Dotiari  Habitatione  Diogemi  Cfnici,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PamS.  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.)  Tho 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  waa  broken  by  a  mischievous  uidiin. 
Lncian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
tpnrioni  epistles,  fidteiy  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  hit  strange  eccentridtiet,  Diogenei  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  detpited  all  intellectual  punuitt  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviontly  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evili  of  Ulyises,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  muticiant  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  ontoit  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  to  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  frum  Athens  wat  the 
remit  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  wat  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  thive.  Hera  when 
he  wat  aiked  what  butinett  he  understood,  he 
answered  "  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  beggrd 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  die  person  of  Xeniadps 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  can  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Abxander  the  Greet  is  laid  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  "  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
"And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic"  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
I  way,  and  received  no  answer  except  "  Yes,  you 
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can  itand  ont  of  the  ■nnAiiu.''  Cwiiidwing,  how- 
erer,  that'thi*  mut  hare  happened  toon  aftor 
Alezaader'a  aeoeHion,  and  before  hit  Penian  ex- 
pedition, he  could  not  hare  called  bimwlf  lieCfrtat, 
which  title  wai  not  confemd  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  hit  Eaateni  Tictoriea,  after  which  he  never 
ntnined  to  Greece.  Theie  oonBidenitions,  with 
othen,  an  •ufficient  to  baniah  this  anecdote,  to- 
oether  with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
hiitoiy;  and,  conndering  what  rich  mateiiaU  to 
peculiar  a  penon  at  Diogenet  mutt  hare  afforded 
for  amuing  ttoriet,  we  need  net  wonder  if  a  few 
hare  come  down  to  ni  of  lomewhat  doubtful  gena- 
inenett.  We  are  told,  howerer,  that  Alexander 
■dnriied  Diogenet  to  much  that  he  taid,  "  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  ihould  with  to  be  Diogenea." 
(Plut.  Aloe.  c.  U.)  Some  aj,  that  after  Dio- 
genet became  a  reiident  at  Corinth,  he  ttill  tpent 
erery  winter  at  Atheni,  and  he  it  alto  aocnted 
of  Tariont  icandalont  offeneet,  but  of  thete  there 
it  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
abont  him  ^ewi  that,  thongh  a  ■tnmge  fiuatic, 
he  wat  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  liiie,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindnett,  tince  Xeniadet  compared 
hit  arrital  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  geniut  into 
hit  honte. 

With  ngaid  to  the  philotophy  of  Diogenet  there 
it  little  to  tay,  at  he  wat  utterly  without  any  act- 
entific  object  whatcrer.  Hit  ayttem,  if  it  deterre 
the  nanw^  wat  purely  practical,  and  oohiitted 
meidy  in  teaching  men  to  ditpente  with  the  tim- 
plett  and  mott  necettary  wantt  (Diog.  LaerL  tL 
70) ;  and  hia  whole  atyle  of  teaching  waa  a  Idnd 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socntet,  whom  be  imi- 
tated in  imparting  initniction  to  penona  whom  he 
eatnally  met,  and  with  a  atill  man  tnpreme  con- 
tempt fer  time,  place,  and  circumttanoet.  Henoe 
he  wit  tometimea  called  "the  mad  Sooatea."  He 
did  not  commit  hia  opiniona  to  writing,  and  there- 
ion  thoae  attribated  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  moat  peculiar,  if  cotnctly  ttated, 
wat,  that  all  minda  are  air,  exactly  alilce,  and  com- 
peted of  timilar  paiticlet,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animalt  and  in  idiott,  they  are  hindered  fnan  pn>- 
periy  developing  themtelvet  by  the  arrangement 
and  variona  humoun  of  their  bodiea.  (Pint  Plaa. 
PUL  V.  20.)  Thia  retemblet  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  hat  been  referred  by  Bmeker  {Hid.  CriL  PHI. 
ii.  2.  ).  §  21)  to  Diogenet  of  ApoUonia.  The 
ttatement  in  Soidat,  that  Diogenet  wat  once  called 
Cleon,  it  probably  a  Calie  raiding  for  Ktfwr.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  neariy  ninety,  a.  c  323,  in  the 
tame  year  tiiat  Epicnrua  came  to  Athena  to  eiicn- 
late  o|riniona  the  exact  oppoaite  to  hia.  It  waa 
alao  the  year  of  Alexander'a  death,  and  aa  Plu- 
tarch tella  ua  (5yiiipoi.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
tame  day.  If  ao,  thit  wat  probably  the  6th  of 
Thaigelion.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  voL  ii.;  Ritter,  Gtmk. 
da-  Plalowpkie,  vii.  I.  4.)  [O.E.L.C.] 

DIO'OENES  LAE'RTIUS(A«ry^n|>  liAa^pTioi 
or  AotpTiff^s,  aometimet  also  Aa4pTws  Atay4yi\s\ 
the  author  of  a  tort  of  hiatory  of  philoeophy,  which 
alone  haa  brought  hia  name  down  to  poaterity. 
The  aunuune,  Laertioa,  waa  derived  according  to 
tome  from  the  Roman  fiunily  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Lai'rtiut,  and  one  of  the  memben  of  which 
it  luppoted  to  hare  been  the  patron  of  an  ancettor 
of  Diogenet,  But  it  it  more  probable  that  he  re- 
oeived  it  from  the  town  of  lAcrte  in  Cilicia,  which 
teemt  to  have  been  hit  native  place.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Oraec.  v.  p^  564,  note).     A  modem  critic  (Ranker 
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nal  name  wat  Diogenianna,  and  that  he  wat  the 
tame  at  the  Diogenianut  of  Cyzicnt,  who  ia  men- 
tioned by  Suidaa.  Thia  aoppoiitioa  it  ibandcd  ea 
apaatage  of  Txetiea,  (CUL iiL61,)  in  which  Di» 
genet  Laertioa  ia  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianna. (Voaaini,  d»  Hal.  Grate,  p.  26S,  ed. 
Weatermann.)  We  have  no  information  whatever 
retpecting  hit  life,  hit  ttndiet,  or  hit  nge.  Pl>- 
tarch,  Sextua  Kmpiricua  and  Sataminai  are  the 
klett  writera  he  quote*,  and  he  aococdingly  aeaiat 
to  have  lived  towardt  the  cloee  of  the  aeeond  ccn- 
tory  after  Chiitt  Othen,  however,  aadgn  to  him 
a  ttill  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevema  and  hu  ancceeaor*,  or  even  aa  kte 
aa  the  time  of  Conttantine.  Hit  work  oootitla  of 
ten  bookt  (^^o^  J3(w,  in  Phot.  BiU  Oad.  exxi; 
^tKift^s  Ivrtpn  in  Steph.  Byx.,  ew^irnSr  0im 
in  Euttath)  and  it  called  in  MSS.  by  the  htif  titk 
of  ii*fl  piur,  SoyiUrmr  ml  AiHi4*iiuiitm  nir 
ir  ^OjKTo^tf  tiSoiaiairirTttr,  Aocotding  to  toaae 
allutiont  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  iv  a 
Udy  of  nmk  (iiL  47,  x.  29),  who  cecnpied  boaelf 
with  philoeophy,  eipecially  with  the  tmdy  tl  Plata, 
According  to  aome  thit  lady  waa  Arm,  the  philoee- 
phical  fiiend  of  Oalen  (Tlcntw.  ad  Pimm.  3),  and 
according  to  othen  Julia  Domna,  tiw  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Sevema.  (Menage,  La.  ad  Prooem.  p.  1  ; 
Th.  Reineiiot,  Var.  Utt.  iL  12.)  The  dedicatiia, 
however  and  the  prooemium  an  laat,  ao  that  no- 
thing can  be  taid  with  certainty. 

The  phm  of  the  worii  ia  as  ibllovra :    He  hcgiaa 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
eariiett  hittory  of  philotophy,  in  which  be  lefaiet 
the  opinion  of  thote  who  did  not  leek  for  the  finl 
beginningt  of  philotophy  in  Oreeoe  itaeU^  hat  aaaog 
the  harhariant.     He  then  divide*  the  phihieefhy  af 
the  Oreeka  into  the  Ionic — which  oammeneee  irith 
Anaximander  and  enda  with  Cleitanacfani^  Ckryaip- 
pnt,  and  Theophnutsa — and  the  Italian,  which  «w 
founded  by  Pythagorat,  and  endt  with  Epicwafc 
He  rcckont  th*  Sociatic  tchool,  with  itt  vanat  ca- 
mihcationt,  aa  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phikatphy,  rf 
which  he  treatt  in  the  fint  aevcn  booka.     The 
Klwitict,  with  Hendeitut  and  the  Sceptic*,  an  i»- 
clnded  in  the  Italian  philotophy,  which  eccBpiea 
the  eighth  and  ninth  bookt.     Kpaeuatand  hiaphi- 
loeophy,  lattly,  an  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particular  miDUlenett,  which  hat  led  toaae  writen  I* 
the  belief  that  Diooenea  himielf  waa  aa  Epieoieaa. 
Considering  the  Toat  of  all  the  numenat  aad  cbsk 
prdientive  wori(*  of  the  andentt,  in  wliidi  th*  hit- 
toiT  of  philoaophen  and  of  philotophy  waa  tnaled  of 
either  aa  a  whole  or  in  aepaiate  pertion*,  aad  a 
gnatnumber  of  which  Diogenet  himedf  had  befee* 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenet  ia  of  iscalcolahlB 
value  to  nt  at  a  tonne  of  infonaation  eaocemiBg  tha 
hittoiy  of  Oredc  philoeophy.     About  f«rty  writen 
on  the  livet  and  doctrinet  of  the  Qieak  phibiin 
phen  an  mentioned  in  hia  work,  and  ia  all  two 
nnndred  and  eleven  anthon  an  cited  whoae  wwkt 
he  made  ute  of.     Hia  work  hat  for  a  Iwg  twe 
been   the   ibundation  of   most   modem    hideriat 
of  ancient  philoeophy  ;  and  the  woriu  of  Blacker 
and  Stanley,  at  &r  at  the  eariy  hittocy  of  phBe- 
tophy  ia  concerned,  an  little  more  than  ii  tnala 
tiona,  and   tooetimea  aaiplifieatJoat,  af  TTIigiaia 
Laettiut,      The   woi^   <k  Diegeoet   ■—^♦-'■r   a 
rich  tton  of  liiing  feataiea,  wlueh  tern  t»  ilhw- 
tnte  the  private  life  of  the  Qreekt,  aad  a  eoa- 
aidenUe  number  of  bagnaatt  af  woihi  which  an 
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hat.  MoBUigM  (Bmtf,  ii.  10)  theiefiira  jmtlj 
wiihed,  that  «e  hid  ■  donn  Laeraiue*,  or  that  his 
mii  ven  mora  eompleta  and  better  armnged.  One 
rnnit  indeed  confeia,  that  he  made  had  nie  of  the 
cDonnnu  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  hie 
anmiaad  in  writing  hit  work,  and  that  he  wai  nn- 
eqnal  to  the  taak  of  writing  a  history  of  Oreek  phi- 
Igiephy.  His  work  is  in  radity  nothing  but  a  com- 
pktion  of  the  meet  hetemgeneoaa,  and  often  di- 
Rctljr  contiadictoi7,aceonnta,  pnt  together  without 
plan,  critieisni,  or  connexion.  Eren  some  early 
■eholBn,inchat  H.  St^hena,  considered  these  bio- 
gnphiet  of  the  phihMophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  phUoaophen.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  famish  s  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  leadr 
en  by  piqnaat  anecdotes,  fiir  he  had  no  conception 
tf  the  nine  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
gicatnees  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
tnoes  of  csrelessneaa  and  mistakes  are  Teiy  nnme- 
Rnu  ;  mneh  in  the  work  is  coniiised,  and  there  is 
Back  slao  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  fitr  as  phi- 
loBopliy  itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  rery  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abtidged  the  theories  of  the  philoso|Aeii. 

T^  lore  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
•nong  a  people  which  had  become  demoralised, 
iti  crept  into  Uteratnn  also,  and  such  compila- 
tiona  ss  those  of  Phlegon,  Ptolemaens  Chennua, 
Athenaens,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Lsertins  display 
this  tsste  oir  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  nch  a  period,  howerer,  an  so  glaring  in  the 
woik  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  hare  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
Isied  abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Sehnnder  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit. 
Amid.  iiL  p.  227.)  Onaltems  Burhens,  who  lived 
it  the  dose  of  the  I3th  century,  wrote  a  work 
"De  Vita  et  Horibns  Philosophoimn,"  in  which  he 
priaapally  need  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaens  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
seven)  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
tad  plan,  and  aeveral  tccoimtt  which  in  his  work 
sn  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
l^iUe.  From  these  ciivumstanoee  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  worit  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrotins,  a  pupil  of  Chrysobraa,  which, 
however,  i*  rather  a  nee  paraphrase  than  a 
InmshUion.  It  was  printed  after  Ambronus's  death. 
(Rome,  before  A.  n.  1 475 ;  reprinted  Venice,  1 475 ; 
Brizen,  1485  ;  Venice,1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  156S.) 
Of  the  Oreek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrsstus, 
Phtoy  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Baael,  15S3,4to.,ap.  Frobeniun.  It  was 
Mlowed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
whidi,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paria,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Ossanbon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesycfaint  MUesins,  dt  Vtia  llbatr.  PUUm.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  AUobng.  1515,     Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  aditioni  of  Th.  Aldobnndinns  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  I«tin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fbl.),  which  contuns  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolias  (1739 
and  1 759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modem  edition  is  thit  of 
H.  O.  Hiibner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  it  here  greatiy  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casanbon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  volt.  8ni.  uniformly  with 
Hilbnei's  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Oassendi,  Ammadv. 
n  X  IStntm  Ding.  Lairt.,  Lugdun.  1649,  3  vohL 
foL  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675  ;  I.  Bossius,  Cam- 
meniatuma  Lacrtianae,  Rome,  1788, 4to, ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, OtKrvaL  m  Dug.  LaXrL  in  the  Mm$.  Htbott. 
XV.  p.  82,  &e. ;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate,  v.  p.  564.) 

U^ogenet  teemt  to  have  taken  the  Usts  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  ArittoL  ii.  p.  68 ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Aket*.  Mm.  i.  3,  p.  249 ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Arutot.  d»  Amm.  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins  also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  ait  ty  d^Aoii 
(ifn(m/ifr.  The  epigmms,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  {Chil.  iii.  61^  calls  him  an  epi- 
gnmmatic  poet,  were  collected  m  a  separate  woric, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Lajirt.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  wdfifitTfot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  to  &r  as  they  an  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (O. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogadt  Lacrtu  VUa,  Scry)liM  aipu 
Auetoritate,  GSttingen,  1831,  4to.)  [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  taid  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Auens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  tiUes  re- 
main, namely,  SWim)i,  'Ax<AA<v',  'EA/rq,  'Hpa- 
«Aqs,  Mi((tia,  OiSix-ovi,  X^ihrnnrot,  SiiUKr) ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Utertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philisctu  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Menagint,  ad  Dhg.  Lac'rL  Le.),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (iia^Kii.y(ie(. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  {K  H.  iii.  30,  fif.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  teemt,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  a  diilerent  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cjmic  or  Diogenes  Oenomaiis.  (Suid.  >.  v.  ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  686,  a.;  Fabric.  JBiU.  Gnue.  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  {tiurybms),  a  Greek  phvbicun 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medio, 
V.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved  by  Celsus  (^o  ),  Oalen  (d* 
Compoe.  Midieam.  tec  LoeoM,  iii.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  voL  ziiL  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  S.  109,  p, 
1 35).  He  it  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.    [W.  A.  G.] 
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DIO'OENES,  utiiU.  1.  A  painter  of  •ome 
note,  who  lired  in  the  time  of  Demetiiiu  Polior- 
eete*.   (Plin.  xzzt.  11,  t.  40.  §  42.) 

2,  or  Athens,  ■  walptot,  who  decanted  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  wiUi  lome  Car}-atidt,  which 
were  greatly  admixed,  and  with  statnee  in  tlie  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  lei*  admirable,  but  which 
wen  not  ao  well  Ken,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  ii  Tei7  difficult  to  deteimijie  in  what  poaition 
the  Caryatid!  stood.  Pliny  says,  "  ta  ociumm." 
(PUn.  zzxn.  «,  (.  4.  $  U  ■)  [P-  &] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  (^aymm^t),  ■  gnunnu- 
rian  of  Cyxicus,  who  ia  alio  eaUed  Diogenes 
(Suid.  «.  e.  Atayinis),  whence  some  have  Tentnred 
npon  the  conjeetnie,  that  he  ia  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertins,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Tsetses  {CUL  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  C.vaicns  is  called  by 
Snidaa  the  anthor  of  works  on  the  seren  islands  of 
his  native  eoontiy,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjeetSL  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Syaipat. 
viii.  I),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebiua  (Praep. 
Etsmg.  n.  3;  comp.  Theodotet.  Thmp.  z.  f.  138) 
qnotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oradea,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyaicus  or  not.  (Bem- 
hanly,aii5i<t</.  i.  p.  1378.)  [L.  S.] 

DiOOENIA'NUS(Aio7a>fiararorAio7fma»tf{) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontua,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Snidaa  ennmentes  the  following  works  of  his: 
1.  A^«>  worroSairal  mrct  armx'"",  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
[Pamphilus.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
TM>  Zanfiim  farypa/ifurrtH'  Mi\aym> ;  and 
several  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heradeia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  penon  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  HapoifiUu 
tmutSta  ix  Ti|t  Aioymewol  trvneyryiis.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  &rBt  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  vb^mi- 
fual  'EA^1p'llIa(,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oaisfbid,  in  his  Paroemia- 
firapU  Oraeei,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutach  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Cbr7>a«  Panemiogr.  Oraee. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpoktions,  would  point  to  a  hter  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidaa.  (Fabric  BM.  Graee. 
r.  f.  109 ;  Jacobs,  ATith.  Graee.  tL  Pnlag.  p.  zlvi.; 
Leutach  and  Sebneid.  Praef.  p.  xzviL)        [P.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
nnder  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulviua  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalns  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  36.  Ixziz.  21.)       [W.  R.] 

DIOGNETUS  (AiifYmrrot).  I.  Admiial  of  An- 
tiochns  the  Oieat,  was  commissioned,  in  &  a  222,  | 
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I  to  convey  ta  Selenoeia,  on  the  Tigris,  Taodife.  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochos  and  draghter  of  Mithii- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pootoa.  (Poly hi  v.  43 ;  camp. 
Clinton,  P.  H,  iiL  pp.  315,  424.)  He  connmided 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  arith  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectnal  service^  (Polyh.  v.  59 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Eiythxcan  forces  which  uded 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxiana.  Being  entmated 
with  the  command  of  a  fbtt  for  the  annoyance  if 
Naxoa,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Noxioa  pci- 
aoner,  and  married  her.  Throngfa  her  moans  the 
Naxians  became  maaten  of  the  fort  in  qnestiosL  At 
the  captnn  of  it  she  saved  her  husband's  life,  but 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  hononn  heaped  on  her  by 
her  conntrjrmen.  There  an  other  editioas  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plot.  4t 
MmL  Virt.  u  v.  TloKmifiTtt  ;  Polyaen.  viu.  36 ; 
Parthen.  EraL  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  ^tanoea  m  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Gnat,  and  wrote  a  work  osi  the 
subject  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliay  ia  eaajunetiea 
with  Babton.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  vi  17.)       [E.  E.J 

DIOONSTUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resistance  Id  DenetiiBs 
Polionsetea.  (Vitmv.  z.  21,  or  16.  §  S,  SchnrideT.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  enpenr  If. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitalin.  ^litaa.  4,  and 
Sahnasias's  note.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOME'DE  (Aie^ojSi)),  a  daughter  of  Phorias 
of  Lemnos,  was  beloved  by  AcUUea.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  ad  Homi.  p.  596,  and  Diet.  CieL 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  fcm 
of  Am^iHsio.)  Then  are  three  otlter  mythical 
beings  of  this  name;  (Apolk>d.  iii.  10.  f  3  ;  Uy- 
gin.  Fob.  97  ;  camp.  Dbio.s.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (lua,t»tfi).  1.  A  eon  of  TydMi 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeio,  and  the 
ancoeesor  of  Adnstus  in  the  kingdom  of  Argoa, 
though  he  was  descmded  from  on  Aetolian  feaily. 
(Apollod,  i.  8.  §  5,  &C.)  The  Homeric  traditioa 
about  him  is  as  follows : — His  fether  Tyden*  fell 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  wfaOe  Diomedea 
was  yet  a  boy  ( /t  vL  222) ;  bat  he  himself  after- 
wards waa  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebea.  (/L 
iv,  405 ;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  20.  $  4.)  Diomedes  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelns  and  Enryalna,  einying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  waxrion  from  Arvos, 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Tnesene,  Eionae,  ^*- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mases.  (ii.  559,  &c)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedea 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the 
and,  like  Achillea  and  Odysaeus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  momenta,  (v.  826,  vi.  98,  z.  2'tS, 
zi.  312 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  96.)  He  fosght 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojans, 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneiaa  (viii.  110,  &c,  t. 
310,  &e.),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thns  woonded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  battle  ( v. 
335,  440),  and  Area  himself  was  likewise  woondsd 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandarens,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  slew 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  te-)  In  tke 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  be  and 
Odysseus  o%red  a  brave  resistance,  bat  Dioanedr* 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships,  (zi.  SilO, 
Ac)  He  wore  a  cuirass  mads  by  Hepliaestoa,  bat 
sometimes  alio  a  lionls  skin.  (viii.  195,  x.  177.) 
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At  the  iiinenl  gunea  of  Patroclui  he  eonqaered  hi 
the  chariot-noe,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod a*  his  prize,  (zziii.  373,  &e.)  He  alao  con- 
qaeied  the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  ungle  combat, 
and  wcm  the  sword  which  Achilles  had  offered  as 
the  prize.  (zziiL  811,  &c)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  geneial  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
CDoneil  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  moantain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (r.  87, 
zi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Tnjan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
fro.  <vi.  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
lefnaes  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  dedares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  hia  friend  Sthenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  fiOL  (iz.  32,  &&,  oomp.  vii.  398,  riii. 
151;  Philoatr.  Aer.  i.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  AAer  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
aaiton  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fob.  81 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
i  8),  and  his  love  <^  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.    (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)     Being  a  relative  of 
Thersitea,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.   f  Tzetz.  ad  Lyxpk.  993 ; 
Diet.  CreL  iv.  3.)     Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Oreeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PUlad.  570,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 02.) 
Ditwiedea  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  then  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Pans.  z.  31.  §   1.)      After  the  death   of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (DicL  Cnt.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.     (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arz  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
narda  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Viig.  Atn. 
u.  1 63),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walla.     When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  widi  their  precious 
booty,   and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Dioniedea  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladinm.     Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seised  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  bands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
hint   to  the  camp.     (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  f.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with    him    to   Argos,  where    it    remained  until 
Efgiaena,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  laconian  Leognis,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut  Qaaat.  Oraee,  48.)   Ae- 
cerding  to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
pnnn^inin  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed  one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.     (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  9.)     A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladinm  and  the  remains  of  Ancbiies  to  Aeneias, 
-because  he  was  informed  by  im  oisde,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  suflbrings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Am.  ii.  166,  iiL  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  when  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycns ;  but  Callirrfaoe,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  eso^iing. 
(V\}A.  ParalLOr.  I*  Rom.  2i.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauphns,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytns,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometea  or  Cyllabarus.  (Diet.  Cret  vL  2 ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lgeaph.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  viiL  9.)  He  ther» 
fon  quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tsets.  ad  Lye 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argoa  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grand&ther  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  ezpedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  tbem  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  propowl,  and  thni  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  32,>,  z.  p.  462 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fob. 
175 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  i  Pans.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
So  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
a  was  ezpelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  laid  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfiither,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (IMcL  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunns,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
fiuited  the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  hod  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Tumus. 
(Paus.  L  II;  Serv.  ad  At».  viiL  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  ishinds  off  cape  Oaiganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  ishuidi.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zens  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib,  37 ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
adL^  602,  618.)  According  to  Tsetses,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strob.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  snch  as  Bene- 
venturo,  Aeqaumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
diaia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Sakpia,  Spina,  Sipns, 
Oarganum,  and  Brundnaium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viiL  9,  xi.  346 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Plin. 
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H.  jV.  iii.  20  \  Jaitin,  xii.  2.)  The  vonhip  and 
nrriee  of  god*  and  beroei  waa  apread  by  Diomedea 
&r  and  wide :  in  and  near  Atgot  he  caiiaed  temple* 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (PluU  de  Flmn.  18;  Pani. 
ii.  24.  $  2) ;  hit  annour  wai  preMireil  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  bia  wa*  ibewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemia  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troeiene  be  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibateriua,  and  inatituted  the  Pythian  gamea 
there.  He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
aa  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  wbeie  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Metapontum,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  x.  12; 
&ylax,  PeripL  p.  6  ;  comp.  Stiab.  t.  p.  214,  &c} 
There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  wonhip 
of  IKomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  be  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  npou  him  the  immoi^ 
tality  which  had  been  intended  for  his  £sther 
Tydeu*.  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelasgian  name  of  some  dirinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
so  that  tlie  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.  (Biiclch,  Explkat.  ad  Pi»d,  A'etn.  x. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  firom  Troy  (Paua.  i.  22.  §  6% 
and  Polygnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  (x.  2S.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Braudatiiter, 
Die  Gexh.  da  Aetol,  Laud  p.  76,  &c 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunus.     (Anton.  Lib.  37) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyiene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
ilesb.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  15 ;  Serr. 
ad  Atn.  I  756. )  Hyginus  {FaL  250)  calls  him  a 
aon  of  Atlaa  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.    [L.  S.] 

DIOMFDES  (AioM>it>)s),  a  Greek  gmmmariao, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant.  (Villoison,  AHtod.  pp.  99,  126, 
172,183,186;  Bekker,  .diMex^.  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  hare  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refitted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (ad  Ii.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOME  DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise "  De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Orationis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libii  III."  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  {t.g.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
X.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lired  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where [Chahisius],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Oramniaticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Giammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  N'ic 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Onunmaticne  I^tinae  Anctores  Antiqni  of  Puta- 
chins,  4to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  170—527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Sciuppiut,  SmpccL  Lect. 
and  Reuvena,  CoUcctanru  Litteraria^  Leyden,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  liatTo^  xur  Grkd.  u.  Ram.  Lit. 
CfjoLii.  p.  3.11.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (AioA.i<Ji,t),  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  bom  at  Tarsus  (n  Cilicia, 


DIOHEllON. 

of  diristiaa  parents.  He  lived  at  Tanoa  for  some 
time,  and  practised  aa  a  jAysidan,  but  afterwards 
ronoved  to  Nicaea  in  Bitfaynia,  when  be  eonti- 
nned  till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  be  piwtiitd 
with  great  soocesa,  and  naed  to  endeavour,  wbei>- 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  eA>rta  in  this  caase  be 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  befooc  the  enpenr  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bitbynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  waa  built  at  Constantiao- 
pie  in  hi*  honoor  by  Constantine  the  Gnat, 
which  was  afierwaida  adonied  and  beaatiSed  by 
the  emperor  Baail  I.  in  the  ninth  centory.  He  i* 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  dmrdtc* 
on  the  16th  of  Angoet.  (Ada  Sana.;  Baoviua, 
Nomendatar  Saitdonim  Prt^t  iiiniie  Mtdkoram; 
Carpxoviu*,  de  Medieu  ab  Ecdaia  jm  Sameht  ^ 
bitlM;  Memoicff.  GraMorum.')  [W.A.G.] 

DICMEDON  (AutfUS^),  an  Athenian  eosa- 
mander  during  the  Peloponneaian  war,  came  out 
eariy  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c  412,  the  first  afur 
the  Syrocnaan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  shi|» 
for  the  defence  of  Ioni&  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chiana  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  ita  eztensioa  to  licshoa. 
Diomedon,  who  had  captured  on  hia  first  airital 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  aft«r  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  like  two  cominanden 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ship*  now  sailed  far  Lesbus. 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  haihoar;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  higheu 
importance.  They  also  regained  Clazomenae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouriiig  coast  carried  oa 
a  successful  warfiire  against  Chios.  (Thac-  viiL 
19 — 24.)  In  this  service  it  seema  likely  they 
were  permanently  engaged  imtil  the  occaaion,  in 
the  fallowing  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peisander,  who  with  his  oligar- 
chical friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  d 
Alcibiades,  placed  in  the  chief  eommand  of  the  fieet 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Sciroxudes. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inactiua 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  K.  c  4 1 1, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samoa.  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them  :  their  appointmmt  bad 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  sucoesafiil  opera- 
tions in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  ia 
party-matters  :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  hi*  pUa 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  orerthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  ibr  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydide*  *ays  that  they  were  in- 
6nenced  by  the  honours  they  received  bam  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  nn 
Peisandcr's  departure,  entered  into  commnnicati<-n 
with  Thnisybulus  and  ThrasylUis,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligoichicaJ  con- 
spiiacy  among  the  Samiana,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lish^ in  Athens,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibiade*. 
(viii.  54,  55, 73.) 

Hencefordi  for  some  time  they  aie  not  namrd. 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  cimi- 
mauder*  of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynosaema, 
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■■d  during  the  iriiole  period  of  tbe  comnauid  of  Al- 
tibudn  wete  probably  in  aetiTe  Mnriee.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notinia,  a.  c.  407,  he  wae  dia- 
naoed,  they  were  among  the  ten  general!  aj^inted 
in  hit  rooDL  Diomedoa  in  thu  command  «u 
employed  at  a  diilance  &om  the  main  fleet ;  and 
vhen  CalUciatidaa  chaaed  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  infonnation,  perhapa,  of  the  galley  which  made 
ill  eacape  to  the  Helleapont,  he  tailed  for  Lesbea, 
and  loit  10  out  of  13  ehipa  in  attempting  to 
join  hia  besieged  colleague^  In  the  tnbaequent 
glariaae  victory  of  Arginoiaa,  he  wa*  among  the 
coounanderL  So  waa  he  alao  among  thoae  unhappy 
iix  who  returned  to  Athene  and  fell  Tietimi  to  the 
myiteriona  intngaes  of  the  oligarchical  par^  and 
the  wild  eredolity  of  the  people.  It  waa  m  hit 
behalf  and  that  of  Ptridea,  that  hia  fitand  Eorypto- 
Icmua  made  the  attempt,  to  neariy  aaoeeaaiitl,  to 
put  off  the  triaL  According  to  the  aocoont  giren 
in  hia  apeech,  Oiomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  tbe  eommandera  met,  had  given  the  adrioe 
to  fan  in  aingle  file  and  pick  np  the  caatawsya ; 
and  after  Theramenea  and  Thtaaybnlua  had  been 
pnrented  by  the  atocm  from  effecting  their  com- 
niaakn  to  the  aame  porpoae,  he  with  Perielea  had 
diwoaded  bis  ooUeagnea  from  naming  thoae  offioeta 
and  tbia  commiaaion  in  their  deepatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  diapleasore  which  thua  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  genenla  themaelTea.  (Xenoph. 
HeU.  L  6.  §  16,  6.  g§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17. 
39.)  Diodoroa,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
hia  name,  hen  rehttea  that  Diomedan,  a  man  of 
great  military  akill,  and  diatingoiahed  for  juatioe 
and  other  virtnaa,  when  aentenee  had  baen  paaaed 
and  he  and  the  reat  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bode  tbe  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  aa  he  and  hia  coUeagaea  could  not,  the 
Tova  which  before  the  engngement  they  had  made 
to  the  goda.     (Diod.  xiii.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DIO'MILUS  (Ai^/uXoi),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
lacuana  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  apring  of  B  a  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ereiae  of  hia  command,  when  the  Atheniana  made 
their  laniling  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc  vi.  96.)  [ A.  H.  C.J 

Dl'OMUS  (Atofisr),  a  aon  of  Colyttua,  a  if 
voorite  and  attendant  of  Hcndea,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demoa  of  Diomeia  waa  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed ita  name.  (Steph.  Bya.  t.  ve.  Kwiaapryts, 
Ai^MHo.)  [L.  S.] 

Dl'OMUS  (Atoiwt),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
ia  aid  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  waa 
mentioned  aa  auch  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmns. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  •  lung  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tn,  the  daughter  of  Prognaua,  ApoUo,  who  had 
beoi  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
eonfening  upon  her  three  dangbtera,  Orphe,  Lyeo, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  ahould  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
aearch  after  forbidden  things.  Auerwards  Diony- 
aoa  alao  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  waa  not 
only  well  received,  like  ApoUo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Cacya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
viut,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temide, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  aiater,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  ApoUo,  they  were  seised  with  raging  mad- 
neaa,  and  biving  gone  to  tbe  heights  of  Taygttna, 
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they  were  metnmorpboaed  into  rocka.  Carya,  the 
bebved  of  Dionyaus,  waa  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemoniana,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Cacyatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Firra.  JEW.  viiL  SO ;  Cakt^tis.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (Abir),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinns. 
His  btber  bad  baen  frtni  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysins,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.  These  dreumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysins,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  hia 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  (Plut  IMok,  S— 5 ;  Com.  Nep.  ZNoa, 
I.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
fether,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomaehe.  Of  this  close  connexion  and  fiivour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  tbe  death  of  Diony^ 
sins  he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  fiO  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thi^.  (Plat  Dim,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  die  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysins  to  all 
his  fiither's  power,  but  his  near  rehttionship  to  the 
sons  of  the  htter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
aa  hia  dangeroua  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
ilnence,  rendered  him  an  object  of  auapicion  and 
jealouay  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  alao 
made  himaelf  peraonally  diaagreeable  by  the 
auaterity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Phto 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debsncheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endear 
voured  to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philoaopher,  though  received  at  firat  with  the  ut- 
moat  diatinction,  fiiiled  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysins  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
svooeaaful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion,  7-14  ;  Com.  Nep.  Dim,  3,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.^  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
varioDsly  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
firat  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  waa 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  hia  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
be  lived  in  habitual  intereourse  with  Plato  and  hia 
diaciplea,  at  timea  alao  visiting  the  other  eitiea  of 
Greece,  and  diaphiying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  feiled  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syrocuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  hia 
wife  to  marry  another  peraon,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Dim,  15—21 ;  Paeud.-Pkt  Epui.  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

Hia  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionyaina  and  the  diaaffection  of  hia  aubjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacya- 
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thna  with  only  two  merchant  ihip*  md  leu  thnn 
1000  menenniy  traopa.  The  itbience  of  Dionysius 
Mid  of  hit  chief  aupporter  Philiitas,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  &vaured  hii  enterpriie  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  rolunteen  from  all 
parta,  advanced  without  oppoiition  to  Syracnie, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forix>  of  Dionyaiua,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Diod.  xri.  9,  10;  Pint. 
Dion,  22 — 28.)  Dion  and  hia  brother  Megaclea 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syiaciuani  KeneiBl»-in- 
ehief^  and  they  proceeded  to  inrest  Uie  citadel. 
Dionynna  meanwhile  retnmed,  bat  having  iiuled 
in  a  tally  from  the  ialand,  hia  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Fhiliatna,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  akiin  in  a  ae>- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  aailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  hia  aon  ApoUociates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadeL  (b.  c  S£6.) 
But  diaaenaiona  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
riegera :  Henicleidea,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponneae  with  a  reinforcement  of  trireme*, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  SyiB- 
cnaan  fleet,  aooght  to  nndermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whoae  mercenary  troopa  were 
diacontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  diaeater*  of  the  Syracoaana, 
however,  ariaing  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  aoon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  waa 
appointed  aole  general  autociatoT.  Not  long  after, 
ApoUoetates  waa  compelled  by  fiunine  to  mmm- 
der  the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvi  11—13,  16—20; 
Pint.  Diom,  29—50.) 

Dion  waa  new  aole  master  of  Syracuae :  whether 
he  intended,  aa  he  waa  accuaed  by  his  enemiea,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  Ms  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  <^  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  cauaed 
his  chief  opponent,  Heraclcides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
tmi  eonfiacated  the  property  of  hia  advemriea  ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  diacontent, 
which  aeema  to  have  apread  even  to  hia  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippns,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Cireece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
>  conspimcy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
Mate  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caased  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  noose,  a  c.  35S.  (Plat, 
Diom,  52—67;  Com.  Nep.  Dum,  6—8;  Diod. 
xwi,  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
■bout  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  haa  been  immoderately  pniaed  by  aome  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  ia  admitted 
even  1^  his  admims  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qoalities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  af&irs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  hi*  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  aeema  to  have  after- 
wafds  abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complainta  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanoed  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dio»  ;  camp.  TtmoL  e. 
P.  Aema.  3 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

DION  (AW).  I.  Of  Alexandria, , in  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiocbua.  He  waa 
aant  by  hia  fellow-citixena  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  thor  kinjh  Pteienf 
Auletea.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  waa  pciswiej 
by  the  king^s  secret  agenta,  and  the  strongest  saa* 
picion  of  the  murder  fell  upon  If.  CaeliosL  (Cie^ 
Aead.  iv.  4,  pro  Cad.  10,  21 ;  Stnb.  xvii.  p^  796.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pro- 
Terbs,  who  ii  mentioned  by  Zenobins  (r.  54)  aod 
Apostolios.  (xiz.  24 ;  oomp.  Said.  s.  v.  t4  ft  fa»p«i 
ypi;  ApostoL  xv,  3;  Suid.  i.  e.  eM  'H^axXiiv; 
Schneidewin,  Cbrp.  Paroemiogr.  i.  pp.  119,  142.) 

S.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  phiyer,  who  is  taiil  to  ban 
been  the  firvt  who  played  the  Baechic  qtoudee  oa 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  may  be  tliat 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  odAoaWt,  wko  is 
mentioned  by  Vom.  {^Pragm.  p.  198,  rd.  BipoaL) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Vam  (d»  K. 
A.  i.  1 ),  Columella  (i.  I  \  and  Pliny  among  the 
Oreek  writers  on  agricnltue ;  bat  he  is  othowiae 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Haleaa  in  Sicily.  Thnmgb  the  bvaar  of 
Q.  Metelliu,  he  obtained  the  Roman  bmnehise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellns  Dion.  His  aon  had  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  varioaa  wmys,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trastworthy  man.  (Cic  as  F«rr. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Peigamns,  is  mentioned  oa  the  aecosa'  of 
Polemocratea.  (Ck.  pro  Flaoc.  if)  )  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enomevated  by 
Reimanii.  (De  Vit.,^e.,  CoamDim.  {2.)  [L.S.I 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCKIA'NUS,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Coaaiua  from.one  of  his  aDoe*> 
tors,  who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  (innehiae,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gena ;  for  his  felher, 
Casaiiis  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  iL  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Coeeeianas 
from  Dion  Chryaoatomua  Cocceianiis,  the  otatnr, 
who,  according  to  Reimams,  was  his  gntndhtber 
on  his  mother's  ude.  Dion  Ca«uns  Cecoeianna,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  P«f*iii.  waa 
bom,  about  a.,  d.  155,  at  Nicaca  in  Bithynlo.  H« 
wu  educated  with  graU  care,  and  was  tnmed  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  stndy 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  Atut 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appears 
to  have  accompanied  his  lather  to  Cilida,  sf  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  bther^ 
death,  about  a.  d.  1 80,  he  went  to  Rstne ;  ao  that 
he  anived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reigii 
of  M.'Aurelios,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Conmodia^ 
He  had  tlien  attained  the  senatorial  aee  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  nused  to  the  rank  of  a  Koaiaa  sena- 
tor; but  he.  did  not  obtain  any  bononn  onder 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and  qnaettuithip^ 
and  it  waa  not  till  A.  n.  193,  in  the  rrign  of  Perti- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  pnetor.  Dorinir 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Conuoodna,  Dion 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  thns 
Bstiating  hia  &ienda,  and  partly  in  collecting  aale- 
riala  for  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  aeiions  he 
was  a  constant  eye-witness  After  the  U]  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  for 
the  elevation  of  Pertinox,  A.  Dl  1 93,  who  waa  hia 
fnend,  and  who  immediabdy  promoted  bin  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  be  did  not  eater  vpoa 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  at  the  reign  of  Setxi- 
miaa  Severua.  During  the  abort  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Caaaius  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendsh^  and 
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conducted  himtcir  on  sU  oecariont  m  an  upright 
Bid  Tirtnoui  mar.  The  aceewion  of  Septiinin 
Seremi  raiwd  gnat  hopei  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted ;  hot  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstanding the  faTour  which  Sevenis  shewed  him 
in  the  heginniog  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acoet- 
•ion  of  SeTeras,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  annonnced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  SeTeras, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  be  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  npon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  ont  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Conunodna.  A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Sevems 
and  Caiacalla.  When  the  history  of  Commodns 
was  completed,  Dion  Rod  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
iMeived  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
•as  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  abont  the  teign  of  Commodns. 
The  next  ten  years,  theieibre,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  stndies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  be  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  fu  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  sne- 
oeeding  Severua,  so  £sr  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  conceives  that  Dion  b%an  collecting  his 
materials  in  A.  ix  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  A.  D.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  hi*  work,  which  would  thui  have  baen 
completed  in  A.  D.  222. 

The  reason  why  Sevems  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  prohably  owing  to  the  emperor*s  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodns ;  for,  daring  the  hitter 
part  of  his  reign,  be  admired  Commodns  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satis&ctory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  confierred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla  it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  tnem. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dia- 
graeefiil  conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  doe*  not 
^>pear  to  have  gone  any  further ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
■peak  aa  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports, Macrinns,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
oiled  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  bim 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamiu 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  A.  D.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  yean,  on 
■cooont  of  the  Tariou*  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  th«  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  be 
did  not  return  to  Borne,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  bis  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  wa«  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consi&hip,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
Aha  thi*  ba  obtained  the  proconsnlship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  esrtisr  than 
A.  D.  224.     After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 
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in  A.  o.  22A,  a*  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pfcrnienia.  In  the  latter  province  he  r^ 
stored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fcar  le«t 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevems  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  A.  o.  229,  to  nis  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residenoe  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania : 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  hi*  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  &mily  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  hi* 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassins  whom  we  find  consul  in  a.  n.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  onr  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Caasin*  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attribated  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassias :  1 .  The 
work  on  di«ams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  nave  regretted  its  publication;  ibr,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  creduloiu  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  hi*  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severn* 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodns,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  Sw  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history,  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidaa,  but  is  probably  a  mistaka, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  i* 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  6,  'Ep4- 
Sio,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chryso*- 
tomuB,  whose  extensive  travel*  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  ia 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suida*.  7.  Oetica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassin* 
by  Suidaa,  Jomande*,  and  Freculphui;  while 
from  Philostratus  ( f^U,  Sopk.  L  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomu*  was  its  author.  8,  The 
History  of  Rome  CPHfuun)  {vTopia),  the  gmt 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  farther  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
fnta  ibe  earliest  timea,  that  is,  from  the  binding  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  ha«  pnUithed  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  woilc  contun- 
ing  the  hiatoi;  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Conatantine  the  Gnat,  beai  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Caaaiua,  but  are  in  all  prohaUlitj 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  ii  in- 
clined to  think  that  thia  continnation  wai  the  work 
of  Joannoe  Antiochenui.  Dion  Cauioi  hinuelf 
(Ixxii.  18)  intiniatea,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeaToured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  erents  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witnes*.  Unfortunately,  only  a  compontirely 
■nail  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Excerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Valesiiu,  and  A.  Mai  have  sucoessirely  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
atantine Porphyrogenitui.  A  few  more  frismenta 
hare  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haaae  (lHom$ 
Caam  Ulironim  deperdttonan  Fragmttda^  Bonn, 
1840,  Sto.),  who  found  them  in  a  Pari*  M&  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonana,  in  bis 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  a«  an  epi- 
tome of  DioD  Casaiua.  There  is  a  considerable 
frngment  commonly  conudeied  as  a  port  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th,and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  £4th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullu*  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Hithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
B.  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
hare  not  come  to  ns  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  mode  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomized the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  I^tin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  Ubnry,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Baa- 
Ktno,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
niiifoim  with  Reimarus's  edition  of  Dion  Casaiua. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
■  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
■ooice  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
pablished  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
oe  had  read  nearly  ever^'thing  which  had  been 
written  on  the  histoiy  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  woric.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  histoiy,  for  it  i* 
■"""""*  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 
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nmgfa  knowledge  of  his  sabjeet,  and  that  bis  ii» 
tions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  wen 
fisr  more  eonect  than  those  of  aosne  of  his  pi» 
deoessort,  such  as  Dionysins  of  Halkaniaani. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  emr,  it  is  genenSy 
owing  to  his  not  baring  aecesa  to  aBtheotif 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be  bame 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liiL  19),  that 
the  history  of  tht  empire  presented  mvA  note 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  r^ 
public  In  those  porta  in  which  he  relates  cooleat- 
poiary  events  his  work  forma  a  ant  of  mediaai 
between  real  history  and  mere  menoiia  of  tlw 
emperon.  His  object  was  to  give  a  rrcord  as  eom- 
plete  and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events ;  but  bis  work  is  not  on  that  acconal 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  eventa,  ita  he  ea- 
deavours,  like  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tadlas, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  as 
see  the  motives  of  menV  actions.  In  his  endea- 
vours to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrenna 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  modeliL  But  with  all  these  exa4- 
lences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Tbncj- 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  his 
fiuUts  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  aa  an  bistorixB. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  consequence*  of  it  are  risible  in  his 
history,  which  is  not  free  firom  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  inliodaoed  ia 
iL  They  may  not  be  pure  inventiona,  and  say 
have  an  historical  groondwork,  but  tfaeix  tarn  ia 
rhetorical ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  aia 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  dasuc  writers  of  andent 
Greece ;  bat  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities, barbarisms,  and  Tatinisms,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Photius  (£(i/.  Cod.  71)  bestows  upm 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  gieoily 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  withont  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  De  Vila  et  Sctiffti*  Cnm 
Diomis,  appended  to  his  edition ;  R.  Wilmans,  De 
Foaiibia  el  AudoriiaU  Diam  Oa—a,  Berlin,  1 835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Lo- 
reiix's  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  I8'2fi,  S 
volv  8to.  ;  and  the  brief  bat  admirable  cfaaractep- 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebubr  in  bis  "  Lectures  on  Roaaa 
Hist."  edited  by  Dr.  Schmitx,  i.  pp.  7*2 — 78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassius  was  first  pablished 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leoiucenas,  Venice, 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  foL),  which 
oontuns  from  book  35  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
rnve  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
X^hmder.  (Genera,  1591,  fbl.)  The  epitome  it 
Xi|diiliniu  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Letudavius,  (Frankfort,  159*2, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  foL)  After  tlie  fragmenta  and 
eclogae  collected  by  Ursinus  and  Valesina  had 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricios  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  editioa 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  tka 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  oat  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  his 
edition  at  Hombuig,   1750 — 52,  in  3  nts.   foL 
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The  finek  text  is  not  mach  improved  in  thii  edi- 
tion, bat  the  conuaentaty  and  the  indezea  ue  of 
reij  great  ralue.  The  Latin  tntnslation  which  it 
eonlaina  ia  made  np  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Lenndaniu.  A  more  recent  edition  is  tliat  of 
Stun,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824,  Sto.),  the  ninth 
Tolume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
"Eicerpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  first  been  diaco- 
Teicd  and  published  b;  A.  MaL  (Script.  Vet  Noe. 
CoUtet.  iL  p.  1 35,  &c,  p.  527,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
gulden-mouthed,  a  somame  which  he  owed  to  his 
gtcst  talents  as  an  orator.     He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceianus  (Plin.  t^iat  x.  85, 86],  which  he 
derived  irom  the  emperor  Cocceiui  Nerra,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
{OraL  liv.  p.  513.)   Dion  Chryaoslomas  was  bom 
st  Pruaa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
eqaestrian  family.     Reimarus  has  rendered  it  very 
pnbsUe  that  a  daughter  of  hia  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassias,  the  historian.  His  father, Paaicrates, 
seems  to  hare  bestowed   great  care   on  his  son 
Dion's  education  and   the   eoily  training  of  hia 
mind ;  but  he  appears  to  bare  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  tnvela,  for  we  know  that  he  risited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.     At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  office*,  with  the  compositioii  of  speeches 
and  other  rbetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
<eiving  the  futility  of  such  poimit*  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ml  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  achool,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  np  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  Uie  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affiun, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stme  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have    had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peicefiil  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
inspidon  and   hostility  (Oral,  zlvi.  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome     Here  be  drew 
vpon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
gnat  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultnm  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. (Oni/L  xlvi.  p.  315,  ziii.  p.  418.)     On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delpluc  oiacle,  it  ia  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes's 
elation  on  the  Embaasy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.     He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Seythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Oeiae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,   and  did  much 
good.    {Orat.  zxxvi.  p.  74;   comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  A.  D.  96,  when  Domitian  waa  murdered,  Dion 
used  hi*  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  bis  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  letomed  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
■oceasion.   (Orat.  zlv.  p.  202.)    Nerva's  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
sad  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
'  Bid  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.    Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
•atis&etion  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  bad  ez- 
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perienoed  beibn,  he  returned  to  Prusa  abont  A.  a, 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (OraL  L  p.  254,  &c),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fiellow-citizens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Tmjan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction ;  hi*  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  fiiends,  such  as  ApoUonins  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admimtion  of  all.  In  thu  manner  he  spent  hi* 
last  year*,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chiysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesins, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  hter  years,  and  there  are  vety  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  \iym 
Ttpi  fiariXtias  or  K6yoi  iSwriAjicoi,  four  oration* 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
^uyfnit  4  wepl  rvparrtSat,  on  the  trouble*  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
pedi  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
fteedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ;  fiirther,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praise*  md 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  poptdar 
and  attractive  manner  ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and*show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  other*. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mention*  one  on  the  Oetae,  which  Casanbon  waa 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  Vii.  Sopk.  i.  7), 
who  says,  "  how  fit  Dion  ^Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  hia  Getica."  Thriv 
are  extant  aim  five  letten  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  ere  published 
in  Boissonade's  Jd  Marini  ViL  Prod.  p.  85,  Ac, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  a* 
prodiKtions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  uni- 
tated  the  clasaic  writer*  of  Greece,  such  as  Phito,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  bis  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  i* 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  bom  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  an  often  inters 
rupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  chiuse*,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  bis  discounes.  "  Dion  Chry^ 
aostomn*,"  says  Niebuhr  {Lactura  on  Rom.  Hut. 
ii.  p.  263,  ed.  Schmitx),  ■■  wo*  an  author  of  nn- 
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commui  talent,  and  it  ii  much  to  be  legnttad  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoriciani  of  that  nnfortunate 
ige.  It  makes  one  nd  to  aee  him  wuta  hit  bril- 
liant  oratorical  powen  on  ineigoificant  rabjectt. 
&(inie  of  his  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
benutiful  languiige,  which  is  pnre  Attic  Greek  and 
vichout  affectation  :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athena  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  ^1  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  bee  from 
the  Tanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceires  the  silent  conscionsness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  onaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lired 
with  his  whole  sotil  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  ererything  else.  All  this  forms  a  rery 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenerer  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  nf  things  in  which  be 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  eontribated  to- 
wards the  icTival  of  Greek  literature."  (Comp. 
Philostratus,  Vit.  S(^  I  7  ;  Photius,  Biil.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesius,  Alttv  i)  wtpl  t^t  kot^  airiv  Sio- 
■yvyqf  ;  Suid.  t.  e.  Alwr  ;  Westermann,  Gari,  d. 
Gri/ck.  BendlM.  $  87,  &c,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  317, 
&C. ;  Emperias,  d»Etilio  Dionit  Ciruoiloou,  Braun- 
ichweig,  1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separata  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Panvisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo. )  The  nest  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CI.  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  wa«  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  MoreL  A  rery  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipxig,  1784,  2  vols.  8to.  The 
first  Toiume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperias 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

OIONAEA  (Aitiraia),  a  metronymic  form  of 
IKone^  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphroditei 
(Orph.  ^1^.  1320 ;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  19.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  doT&  (Stat  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [U  S.] 

DIO'NE  (Ai»n)),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tliaig.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  or  of  Aether 
and  Oe.  (Hygin.  Fak.  Prae£ ;  Apollod.  L  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  belored  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  L ;  Horn.  IL 
T.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  IKone  leoeived  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes,  (Horn.  IL  r.  406.)  Diane  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Del.  98.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepraon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Stmbi 
viii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Stnb.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (Schol  ad  Pimd.  Pgtk.  iii.  177 }  Hesych.  i.  v. 
Ba«xoi>  Au»m)t.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  7 ;  Hygin. 
/■oi.  83;  Pherecyd.p.llS,ed.Star».)     [L.  &] 

DION  Y'SI  ADES  or  DIONY'8IDE8(Au»u<ri. 
iXrit,  ^""nmOris).  1.  Of  Mallns  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Said.  t.  n.) 

2.  Of  Tarsas,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Btrabo  (xir.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  pocta  in  the 
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"Tn^ic  Pletad"  gf  the  AlexaDdriaB  i 
(Fabric  ii.  p.  296.)  [P- S.] 

DIONY'SICLES  fAianwiicXjs),  a  statimrysr 
Hiktss,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democialrs  af 
Tenedoa,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olympia.  (Pass, 
ri  17.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DIONYSIIXyRUS(A<arMrasV<»),  aa  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aiistaidias, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Honxiie  poenib 
(Villoison,  Pni^.  arf  A  p.  30.)  [U  a] 

DIONYSIOIXyRUS.  1.  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  diadple  of  Critiaik  (PUn.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  8  25.) 

2.  Of  Cdopbon,  a  painter  of  sane  note.  (FIib. 
XXXV.  U.  s.  40.  8  *2.)  [P.S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AwrJtrm),  tytant  of  Hxkao 
LKIA  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Cleanbis, 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  hia  native  ^aae, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timotbena.  After 
the  death  trf  the  hitter,  Diaoysins  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaomeia, 
B.  c.  338.  After  the  destmetion  of  the  Penian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dionysiss  a^ 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  dtiaens  of  Heiadeia,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyranla,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  repoUican  go- 
vernment at  Hetadeia,  but  Dionysiua,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander's  sister,  Cleopaitia,  eoo- 
trived  to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
tfkA.  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safia  in  his  position,  as  we  may  oonjeetnie 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  conseqneiKe  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  «Miv>Ia,  that  is,  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heradean*  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysins  eodea- 
voored  to  secure  himself  by  joining  his  enemies 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastns,  the  fonaer 
wife  of  Cnterus,  who  secnred  to  him  oonaidetafals 
advantages,  A  friendship  with  Anti(p>nns  was 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  Asan- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  iaa» 
lied  Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  6rst  wife.  Dio- 
nysius thus  remained  in  the  andistnrbed  p«iisa»si(m 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  &  c.  30C, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  asiiiimrd 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  unnsnally  fu 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therdbra 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  i«f^p^ 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  own  bx. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  mildeat  and  justeat  of 
all  the  tyranta  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  sac- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Zathras,  and,  after  the  death  af 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchus  II.  Tba 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  ■.  a 
306  or  SOS,  as,  according  to  Diodoroa,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  yeaia,  fat 
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DIONYSIUS. 

«bich  othm  n;  S3  yean.  (Diod.  rn.  88,  zz. 
70;  Athen.  xii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  \x.  13; 
Memnon,  ap.  PhaL  Cod.  324.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (Atoytfrun)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  SvnACDaB,  most  haTe  been  born  in  B.  c.  431  or 
430,  ■•  we  ve  told  that  he  wa*  twenty-fire  yean 
old  wlien  he  firat  obtained  the  ooTereignty  of  Sy- 
ncoae.  (Cie.  Ttue.  t.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
hit  liinily,  but  that  hie  fother'a  name  warn  Hermo- 
cntaa,  and  that  he  wa*  bom  in  a  prirate  bat  not 
kw  itation,  oo  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
olion,  and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  derit  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic  Tue.  t.  20,  22 ;  Diod.  ziii. 
91, 96,  xiT.  66  ;  laocr.  PUlip.  S  73  ;  Dem.  a.  Lipi. 
§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaen.  Strateg.  T.  2.  {  2.)  He 
appean  to  have  early  taken  put  in  the  political 
diMennoni  which  agitated  Syraciue  after  the  do- 
•traction  of  the  great  Athenian  onnament,  and  hav- 
iag  joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hermocntei,  the 
leader  of  the  oriatocntical  party,  to  e&ct  by  force 
hit  rHtotation  fram  exile,  wa*  (O  aeTerely  wounded 
I*  to  he  left  for  dead  upon  the  (pot.  (Diod.  siil 
7i.)  We  next  hear  of  him  a*  ierving  with  dia- 
tinetion  in  the  great  war  againat  the  Carthaginian*, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Haimifaal,  the  win 
of  Oiaco,  and  auoeeaaively  reduced  and  deatroyed 
jjeliau,  Himeia,  and  Agrigentum.  Theae  diaoa- 
ieia,  and  eepeeially  the  failure  of  the  Synicuaan 
general,  Daphnaeua,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
oeated  a  general  apirit  of  diacontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  amimg  the  alliea,  of  which 
Uiooyaint  akilfully  availed  himaelf.  He  came  for- 
«aid  in  the  popular  aaoembly  aa  the  occnaer  of  the 
ananoceaafid  commandera,  and,  being  aupported  by 
Philiataa,  the  lustorian,  and  Hipparinua,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  aucceeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  depoaing  the  existing  genetala,  and  ap- 

Sinliog  other*  in  their  atead,  among  whom  wai 
onytma  himaelf,  (Diod.  xiiL  91,  92;  Ariatot 
PbUL  v.  5,  6.)  Hi*  tSbata  *eem  frinn  thi*  time  to 
have  been  directed  toward*  aupplanting  hi*  new 
cdleagoea  and  obtaining  the  aole  direction  of  af- 
fiur*.  He  peranaded  the  Syncnaan*  to  recall  the 
exile*,  moat  of  whom  were  probably  portiian*  of 
Uermocratea,  and  would  readily  admit  him  aa  their 
Itader,  and  aecretly  accuaed  hi*  colleague*  in  the 
eeounand  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  *oon  after  aent  to  (Ala  with  the  aepatate 
eoBunand  of  a  body  of  anxiliariea,  he  there  carried 
00  aimilar  intr^uea,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  auffidently  aeeored  to  himaelf  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Oela  and  of  hi*  own  troops,  he 
ictomed  abruptly  to  Syraeuae,  and  brought  before 
the  aaaembled  people  diatiuct  charge*  of  conuption 
and  treachery  againat  hia  brother  genual*.  Theae 
faund  icody  belief^  and  it  wa*  determined  to  depoee 
all  the  other*  and  appoint  Dionyaius  sole  general, 
with  fall  powers.  (Diod.  xiii.  92—94.)  TU* 
wa*  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysiu*  a*  one  of  the  generals 
hiving  been  in  Dec.  406.  Comp.  Cliuton,  F.  H.  ii 
pi  82;  Diod-Ao.;  lfmaj%,Ta.\.)  According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Hipparions,  who  is  repreiented 
by  Arietotle  (Polit.  v.  6)  a*  lending  hi*  aiid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionyriu*,  wa*  at  fir*t  ap- 
pointed hi*  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (Plut 
/Mn,  3) ;  but,  if  thi*  be  not  a  miatake,  hi*  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  a* 
he  play*  no  port  in  the  mbeequent  tranaoctions. 

The  poaition  of  general  antocrator  by  no  means 
implied  iu  itself  the  exercise  of  aovereign  power,  but 
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the  mensnras  of  Dionysiu*  *oon  rendered  it  snch ; 
and  we  may  date  fiora  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyrarmy,  which  continued  withont 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  wa*  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  hialife,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men :  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracuaana 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troop*,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himaelf  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favourable to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
ationg  enough  to  procure  the  condemruition  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeua  and  Demarchn*,  the  head* 
of  the  oppoaite  party.     (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

Hi*  fint  operation*  in  the  war  againat  the  Car- 
thaginian* were,  however,  nn*ucce*sfuL  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Oeh, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  wa*  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Oela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  revene  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  hi*  popularity,  of  which  hi*  enemiee  at  Synicnae 
availed  themaelve*  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  For  a  moment  they  wen  masten  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  phus  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  ntum,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  die  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fiiUen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108—1 1 3,  xir.  44 ;  Plut.  Dion,  3.)  He  aoon  after- 
warda  gbdly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  a.  a  405.     (Diod.  xiii.  1 14.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  bis  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  ishnd  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  hi*  own  immediate 
depeodenu  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  popuhue  by  aeaigning  them  hind*  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numben  by  admitting 
many  alien*  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  ^ 
dtiaenshipi  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  cicixens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infimlry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  wen 
instantly  joined  by  the  exile*  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refiigs  in  the  isfand  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
managed  to  extricate  himaelf  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Cuipanian  mercenarie*,  aeoonded  by  the  diaaen- 
sioiu  which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  tiine  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appean  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  diiarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  faar,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exiles  diaaffiicted  to  his  government.     (lb.  at.  10, 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dion  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos,  Catona,  and  Leon- 
tini,  ancoeasively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.    The  inhabitaula  were  either 
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•old  a*  tiara  or  eompeUed  to  mignte  to  Sfnenri. 
Nazo*  waa  utterly  dwtroyed,  and  Catana  oceapied 
by  a  colony  of  Campanian  mereenariea,  b.  c 
403.  (Diod.  xiT.  14, 15.)  For  tereial  yean  after 
thia  he  appear*  to  hare  been  occupied  in  atiengthen- 
ing  his  power  and  in  prepantiona  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  thete  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  worlu  which  he  at  thi*  time  erected, — 
the  doeka  adapted  for  the  reception  of  aeveral  hun- 
dred shina,  and  the  wall  of  30  itadia  in  length,  ea- 
clu*ing  me  whide  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
iicenee  of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xir.  18, 43 ;  Smiths 
«Wy,^167.) 

It  waa  not  till  &  a  397  that  Dionysius  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepan^ 
tions  enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  tmops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remaikabie  ibr  the 
number  of  qnadriremes  and  quinqoereme*  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Carthar 
giniaos  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  nnpiepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Oehi,  Agrigentum,  Himeia,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  hecmne  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  bat  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  eren  the  Sicanians,  in  general  tha 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  adTanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
hiid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  probnged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  howeTer,  suc- 
eesifolly  resisted  his  effiirtt,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arriral  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  nnder  Himilco  changed  the  fiice  of 
affiiirs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advaneed 
unopposed  as  &r  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
aasault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  uid  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned- by  the  other  Sicilian  Oreeks,  and  beiiescd 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeaured  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  "  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding^heet."  (Isocimt.  AnH- 
dam.  §  49 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8 ;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse,  Dionysin*  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakneaa  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  tvduced,  and  by  a  sodden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Slill  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitalation, 
by  which  the  Caithaginiaos  themselves  were  allowed 
to  dqait  nnmolested,  abandoning  both  their  alliea 
and  foreign  menenariea,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,   were  quickly   dispersed.    (Diod.   xiv.  41 

No  peace  was  condaded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion ;  bnt  the  efiiactt  of  their  hue  diaostroos 
expedition,  and  tha  revolt  of  their  sabjacia  in 
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Africa,  prevented  the  Carthagiaians  fnm  teiiewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  onnmer  of 
398,  when  Mago,  who  had  saceeedtd  Hiaike  ia 
the  command,  having  reaewed  the  -IH»»~  srith 
the  Scelians,  advanced  towards  Hesauia,  bat  was 
deftated  by  Dionysius  near  Atiacaeuum.  The  next 
year  (s.  c  39*2)  he  marched  againat  the  Syncaon 
tenitocy  with  a  much  greater  foioe ;  bat  Disaysia* 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyria,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  wasenablcd  te  cot  off  the  sapplies  cf  the 
enemy,  and  tbas  leduoed  them  to  sncfa  distm^ 
that  Mago  was  canpelled  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Syracaaans  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
treaty  was  coodnded,  by  which  the  Carthagiaiaos 
abandoned  their  Sieelian  alliea,  and  Dionyaiaa  ba- 
cama  master  of  Tauromenium:  in  other  Rspedai 
both  parties  remained  nearly  aa  faefaceL  (Diod. 
xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysiaa  at  lasnc  to  eiialiaa* 
the  ambitions  projects  in  wbi^  he  bad  pRvisariy 
engaged  against  the  Cheek  citiet  in  Italy.  Ainady, 
before  the  Carthaginian  vrar,  he  had  stuued  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  dtiaeaa.  lUe- 
ginm,  on  the  oontrary,  had  been  vniforaily  hoods 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  plaoa  of  itliige  of  the 
Syracusan  exilea.  (Diod.  xiv.  40l)  H<«s 
IKonysins  established  at  Mcatana,  after  its  dssoac- 
tion  by  Uimiko,  a  colony  of  catiaena  fnm  hm 
and  ita  kindred  dty  of  Medama,  to  be  a  sliiaighsH 
against  Rheginm.  (xiv.  78.)  Hia  daaigBS  ia  this 
quarter  attracted  so  nnidi  atlentiim,  that  the  fria- 
cipol  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  vrere  at  the  ■■*• 
time  hard  premed  by  the  liucaniana  of  the  iainoi; 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  detecs  at 
once  against  the  barbaiiana  and  Pieuyaiaa.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alUaaca  with  the 
Lncanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  thrir  aasBtsBet 
under  hi*  brother  Leptines,  a.  c.  S90.  (xiv.  tl, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  ^ear  he  gained  a  deciava 
victory  over  the  combined  foicea  of  the  Italiaa 
Oreeks  at  the  river  Hdoms ;  and  thia  raeees*  aa* 
followed  by  tha  redaction  of  Caaloaia,  Hipp■a■iaB^ 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  pncracted  for  acarty 
eleven  months,  of  Rheginm  itself  m.  c  987.  (xiv. 
103—108,111.)  The  inhabitanta  of  the  wuqaeeid 
dtiea  were  for  the  most  pan  temond  to  Symcat^ 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Leoiana. 

Dionysius  waa  now  at  the  snnunit  of  his  gisal 
osaa,  and  doting  the  twenty  yean  that  elapaid 
firom  this  period  to  his  death,  pin  si  said  aa  amoaat 
of  power  and  influence  hi  exceeding  these  enjeyed 
by  any  other  Oreek  before  the  time  of  AlexudM'. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  sastsfa 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  dtita  of  ih* 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  eoast,  as  for  as 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  sobjtct  to  Uta,  or  hsU 
by  his  dose  and  dependent  aUiea.  (xiv.  78,  9S.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  dK  predte  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominioa  he  had  a^ 
parently  none.  Bat  his  alliea,  the  Locrians,  wen 
maatec*  of  the  whole  sonlhem  extranuty  of  the 
peninsnla,  and  hia  poirecfsl  fleeta  gam  him  the 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  aad  Adriatic 
seas.  In  the  former  he  reprtssed  the  poadta  sf 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  retaliatiea, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triiemea  against  then,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyigi,  the  pott  of  Oaeia,  and 
plundered  ite  wealthy  temple  of  Matnla.  (Oia^ 
XV.  14 1  Stimhk  *.  p.2i6 ;  Pseod-Aristoi.  T 
ii.  2.)    On  thia  aacaaion  he  is  also  said 
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Mauled  Conies  (Stnb.  L  c),  but  prababi;  did  not 
form  anj  permanent  ectablithment  there.  The 
•OTereigntjr  of  the  Adriatie  eeem*  to  have  been  a 
fitToimte  object  of  hit  ambition.  He  endearaaTed 
to  Mcnie  it  bj  eatabliahing  a  colony  on  the  ialand 
of  Una,  or,  according  to  other  account!,  at  Linui 
in  Epeiras  (camp.  Scymn.  Chins,  1.  412 ;  Died. 
XT.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  op  a  conaiderable  naral 
ferce,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.  (Etym. 
Mign.  f.  e.,  ASpias.)  Ancona  too  mu  probably 
foonded  by  him  at  the  same  time.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13 ;  Strab.  T.  p.241 ;  Arnold'*  Same,  ToL  i. 
p.  437.)  With  the  lame  new  he  >ent  a  iquadron 
to  aauat  the  I^icedaemoniana  in  proTenting  the 
Athenian!  from  ettabliahing  themaelTea  at  Corcyia, 
B.C.373.  (Xen. /f«C.  Ti.  2.  §§  4,  33.)  The  ex- 
tent of  hi*  commercial  relation*  may  be  inferred 
from  hi*  importing  hones  for  hi*  chariot*  from  the 
Venetian  tribe*  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Stnb. 
T.  p.  212.)  A*  early  a*  a  c.  402  he  i*  mentioned 
as  sending  large  aupplie*  of  com  to  reliere  a  ecaraity 
at  Rome.  (Lit.  it,  62 ;  Niebnhr,  Bom.  HiiL  a. 
p.  M4.)  At  the  aame  time  he  took  OTery  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  hi*  relation*  with  foreign 
power*,  and  *trengUiening  himself  by  alliance*. 
Thus  we  6nd  him  asnsting  the  Illyiian*  against 
their  neighboun  the  Molosnan*  (Died.  xIt,  1 3), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Oaul*,  who  had 
lately  made  weir  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  tliis  time  to  fimish  a  consideiable 
part  of  hi*  mercenary  troops.  (Juatin,  xx.  5  ;  Xen. 
Ueil.-m.  1.  $4  20,31.)  In  GKcoe  itself  he  cultiTated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
aupport  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
day*  of  hia  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  Jait  acts  of  hi*  reign  wa*  the  aending  an 
anxiliary  force  in  two  *ncoe**iTe  yean  tn  aupport 
them  again*t  the  incnoaing  power  of  the  Thefakns. 
(Xen.  HeO.  -nl  1.  $$  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  al*o  conciliated,  but  by  what  mean*  we  know 
not,  the  fiiTonr  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed npon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  (£pi*t. 
Philiiqt.  op.  Dm.  p.  176,  ed,  Befck.) 

The  peao*  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
war*  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail  In  n.  a  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  sllie*  of  Cai^ 
tha^ge  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  an  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortniw  of  the  war.  In  the  fint  Diony- 
sina  was  completely  victorions,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian genenJ,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracnaans  were  defeated  with  great  sbmghter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  rirer 
Ualycns  was  fixed  a*  the  boimdaiy  of  the  two 
powers,  (Diod.  xr.  Ifi — 17,)  Dionysius  seems 
to  liaTe  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  a.  c.  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  hiid  siege  to  Lily- 
hrnm.  Hostilities  were  howerer  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syncuae,  B.C.  367.  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ez- 
ceasiTe  feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
bis  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secoie  the  succession  for  his  sou. 
(  Diod.  XT,  74 ;  Plut,  Dion,  6 ;  Cora.  Nep.  Dion,  2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  iint  wiCs,  Dionysius  had 
manied  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time — some 
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snJd  eren  on  the  same  day — Doria,  a  Locrian  of 
diatinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Symenaan, 
the  daughter  of  hia  old  patron  and  anpporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  xiT,  44 ;  Pint  Dion,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  saecesaor,  Dionysins,  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipporinus  and  Nysa;us,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrasyne and  Arete.  (Pint  Diom,S ; 
Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  1  ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  435 — 6.) 

The  chamcter  of  Dionysins  nas  been  dnwn  in 
the  bhickest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  ho 
^pean  indeed  to  hare  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  wont  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  lehted  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenns,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggented;  bift  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Oelon  and 
othen  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Pint  Dion,  6)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrinm  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  a* 
great  penonal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  nn- 
scrupulous  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thonriit  beyond  hi* 
own  personal  aggrandisement  Thn*  while  he 
boosted  that  be  left  to  his  son  an  empire  hdd  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Pint  Dion,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  eTery  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (Aristnt  Pol.  T,  1 1 ; 
Pseud.- Aristot  Oeconom,  ii.  2.  The  statementa  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  diey 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  geneml  fiict)  Diodonis 
tells  us  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gaTe  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fiUlen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiT.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  e%ct 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  hi* 
latter  yean  he  became  extremely  suspicions,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.    (Cic  Tu$o.  T.  20 ;  Plut  Dion.  9.) 

Thoogh  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  a(  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  mnch  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it~ 
self,  both  by  increasing  the  popubtion  with  the 
inhabitants  remoTed  from  many  conquered  dtiea, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unqaestionabiy 
the  gnatest  of  all  Oreek  cities.  (Diod,  zt,  IS; 
Isociat  Paneggr.  §  145.)  At  the  ssme  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pra- 
senu  both  to  Olympia  and  DelphL  (Diod.  xIt, 
109,  xvi.  67.)  ,  Nor  waa  he  withont  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  sasidnously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  redud  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  pdrize  of  tragedy  at  Athens,  Hera  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prises ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bon  away  the  fint 
prize  at  the  Lenaeo,  with  a  play  called  "The  Ran- 
som of  Hector,"  These  hononn  seem  to  prove 
that  bis  poetry  could  not  hare  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  u  it  is  repnwnted  by  later  writan ; 
but  only  the  title*  of  »iiie  of  hi*  drsmu  and  a  (tw 
detached  Uuci  are  pmerred  to  ui.  He  it  ecpecialljr 
bliuned  for  the  rut  of  fiir-fetched  and  nmuual  ex- 
pceuioM.  (Diod.  xiv.  109;  xt.  74  ;  Ttttt.  OiL 
T.  178—185;  Cic.  TVm.  t.  22;  Lneian,  adv.  Jn- 
doetam  ^  li  ;  Helladiiu,  ap.  PiotiMm.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  &>nie  bagmmtt  of  hit  tmgediei  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeua  (Flariieg.  88, 3 ;  3B,  6 ;  49, 9 ; 
98,  30 ;  105,  2 ;  125,  8 ;  Edogat,  u  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeu*.    (ix.  p.  401,  C) 

In  accordance  with  the  nme  (pint  we  find  bira 
Keking  the  lociety  of  men  distinguiehed  in  litera- 
ture and  philoeophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoze- 
nui  at  hi*  table,  patnmixing  the  Pythagorean 
philoeopher^  who  wen  at  thi*  time  numeroiu  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inriUng  Plato  to  Syracnw. 
lie  howerer  aoon  after  lent  the  bitter  away  from 
Sicily  in  dii^iaoe;  and  though  the  atory  of  hi* 
baring  ouaed  bim  to  be  *old  ai  a  *laTe,  aa  well  a* 
that  ^  hi*  having  *ent  Philoxenu*  to  the  (tone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  Teraea,  an  probably 

r*  exaggentions,  they  may  well  hare  been  ao 
foanded  in  fuX,  that  hi*  intercoune  with  theee 
pereona  wa*  interrupted  by  aome  sudden  bnist  of 
capricious  riolenoa.  (Diod.  xt.  6,  7 ;.  Plut  Diom,  5 ; 
Lucian,  adv.  /ndoeU  §  15;  Tieu.  CSUL  T.  152, &c; 
but  compare  Athen.  i.  p.  6,  £)  He  ia  also 
■aid  to  hnre  arenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Tzetz.  CUL  V.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysins  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephom*  and  Timaeos ;  but  none  of  these  authon 
are  now  extant  Diodoroa  ia  our  chiefs  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold's  Hitlorg  of  Howie. 
(Vol  i.  e.  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  hi* 
reign  is  ratlier  an  apology  than  n  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  aa  well  a*  partial.       [K  H.  B.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aionwrioi)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  SvHACUSi,  *on  of  the  preceding,  *uoceeded  his 
father  in  the  poeaetsion  of  mpreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, a  c  867.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  •ecured  him  the  virtual  *o- 
vereignty.  (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysiua  wa*  at  thI* 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  bis  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  aSiiira.  (PluL  Dion,  A.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat^ 
teren  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
rvign,  which  buted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
yean  (Diod.  xv.  73 ;  Clinton,  F.H.u.p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information :  he  seem*  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  {tther'k  in6aence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  aa  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  be  founded  two  cities  in  ApuUa. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  aasistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Xen. 
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HtB.  vii.  4.  $  12.)  Bnt  his  dnrsctrr  was  pracpfid 
and  indolent ;  be  hastened  to  condode  by  a  tmty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  fbmd 
himadf  engaged  on  his  aeoesoon ;  and  the  snlr 
other  war  that  he  nndeitook  was  one  egainat  the 
Lncaniana,  probably  in  defence  of  ha  Italiia 
allies,  which  he  also  qnickly  bronght  to  a  ckat, 
(Diod.  XVL  5.)  Philistaa,  the  histonaii,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  fiither^  chirf  mppotien, 
had  been  inbeeqaently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  tbe  roonger 
Dionysiua,  and  appean  to  have  been  chaiged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterpriaea.  Notwith- 
standing hi*  advanced  age,  he  ia  represented  as 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  nt 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sougbt 
to  ov«thraw  the  power  of  Dion,  and  nltimalely 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exilb  Tbe  baaiib- 
ment  of  Dion  oontrihuted  to  render  Dionyni*  as- 
popular  among  the  SyneoMuu,  who  bqian  abo  la 
dnpiae  him  fnr  his  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  as 
weU  as  for  hi*  habitual  dmnkennesa.  Yet  his 
court  ■eem*  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  ^aee 
of  resort  for  philosophera  and  men  of  letten :  be- 
side* Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  nigent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  aecoDd  visit,  Ariatippa*  af 
Cyrens,  Endoxii*  of  Cnidna,  Speosippaa,  and 
others,  an  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  be  cultivated  a  friendly  ia- 
temnne  with  Arcbytas  and  tiie  PydmgoRana  af 
Magna  Oraecia.  (Pint.  Dim,  18-20;  DMg.  Lairrt. 
iii.  21,  23 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  18,  vii.  17;  Psend.- 
Phit.  Bfi*.  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  attadies  «s 
all  the  atories  related  by  Phttarch  and  other  late 
writen  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysins,  but  they  can  hardly  have  bca  altog^ 
ther  destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syncnse  at  the  tins 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  event 
and  of  the  sadden  defection  of  the  Synousns 
reached  him  at  Canlonia,  and  he  instantly  retonwd 
to  Syracuse,  when  the  dtadd  still  held  est  tw 
him.  Bnt  his  attempts  at  negotiatian  having  prov- 
ed abortive,  the  sallies  of  bis  troops  having  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  bnugbt 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  snocess,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  hi*  most 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracaie 
in  charge  of  hi*  aon,  Apollacntea,  &  c  35fi.  (Died, 
xvi.  11—18,  16,  17;  Plut  /Jwis  26— 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Loeri,  the  native  city 
of  his  mother,  Doris,  when  be  was  received  in  tb« . 
most  friendly  manner  by  tbe  inhalntaats — •  eaoSt- 
dence  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  ocenpy  tbe 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
hinuelf  a*  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  poeition  he 
continued  to  bold  for  sevenl  years,  during  which 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitanta 
with  tbe  utmost  cmdty,  at  the  tame  time  that  he 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiousneaa. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Clearch.  ap.  Alien,  xii.  p.  641  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259;  Aristot.  PoL  v.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  fcTolntion*  which  had  taken  pfawe  at  Syiacoao 
seem  to  have  prepared  tbe  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  to 
OS :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  fol- 
lowed another  with  great  rapidity.  Oalliiqms,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  bis  tarn  driven  from  tbe 
city  by  Hipparinos  (son  of  tbe  elder  Dionysiua  by 
Aristomacbe,  and  therefore  nrpbew  of  Dion),  who 
reigned  bnt  two  years :  another  of  Dion's  nephews. 
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NjkrH)  nibKqnentljr  obtained  the  rapreme  power, 
and  wu  in  po«aeMion  of  it  when  Dionytiiu  pre- 
•ented  hinuelf  before  Synicuae  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  nuutei  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  hi*  expuleion,  B.  a  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  SI, 
36 ;  Juttin,  xxL  3 ;  Athen.  xL  p.  508 ;  Pint 
ThitoL  I.)  The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  hia  abaence  to  revolt  againat  him :  they 
dnve  out  the  garriaon  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  moat  cruel  manner 
«B  hia  wife  and  danghtera.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  260 ;  Cle- 
arch.  ofk  Alien.  xiL  p.  £41.)  Dionyaiua  waa  not 
howerar  able  to  reeatabliah  himaelf  firmly  in  hia 
ibrmer  power.  Hoat  of  the  other  citiea  of  Sicily 
had  ilnken  off  the  yoke  of  Syncuae,  and  were 
gDTemed  aevrrally  by  petty  tyranta :  one  of  theae, 
Hicetaa,  who  had  eatabliahed  himadf  at  Leontini, 
aSirded  a  rallying  point  to  the  diaaSiected  Syra- 
naane,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionyaina,  and  auoceeded  in  gaining  poaaeaaion  of 
the  greater  port  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortreaa  on  the  iaiand.  It  waa 
in  thia  atate  of  thing*  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.  Hia  arma  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
firat  inatance  againat  Dionyiiua,  but  againat  Hice- 
tai  and  hia  Carthaginian  alliea ;  bnt  hia  rapid  auc- 
ceeiea  and  the  general  reapect  entertained  for  hia 
chaiaeter  indnwd  Dionyaiua,  who  waa  atill  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appeara  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultinute  aucceaa,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  oppoaite  party.  He  accordingly  aor- 
rendered  the  fortreaa  of  Urtygia  into  the  handa  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  aafety  to  Corinth,  b.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  limoL  8 — 13.)  Here  he  apent  the  remainder 
of  hia  Hie  in  a  private  condition,  and  ia  aaid  to 
have  freqnented  low  company,  and  aunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  atate.  According 
to  aorae  writera,  he  waa  reduced  to  anpport  himaelf 
by  keeping  a  achool ;  othera  aay,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  altendanta  on  the  rite*  of  Cybele,  a  aet 
of  mendicant  prieata  of  the  loweat  daaa.  Hia  weak 
and  voluptuona  character  render  theae  atoriea  by 
no  meana  improbable,  although  it  aeema  certain 
that  he  waa  in  the  firat  inatance  allowed  to  take 
wHh  him  a  considerable  portion  of  hia  wealth,  and 
muat  have  occupied  an  honourable  poaition,  aa  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourae  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdote*  are  preaerved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  eoneidenble 
ahrewdneaa  of  obaervation,  (Pint.  TimoL  14,  15; 
Juatin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  <^  Alien.  xtL  p.  541; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  12;  Cie.  7Wi.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  ooina  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionyri! :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
■till  ao  br  retained,  notwichatanding  their  virtual 
deapotiam,  that  all  coina  atruck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
MuUer  {AnkiioL  <L  Kuntl.  p.  128),  the  aplendid 
ailver  coina,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  aa  Syrncuaan  medalliona,  belong  for 
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the  moat  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigna. 
Certain  Punic  coina,  one  of  which  ia  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  aicrilied  to  the 
younger  Dionyaiua,  bnt  only  on  the  anthority  of 
Ooltziua  (a  noted  Uaifier  of  coina  and  their  in- 
acriptions),  who  baa  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AlOIOTXIOT.  [E.  H.  R] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  pnefectns  an- 
nonae  nnder  Commodua.  Having  procured  by  hia 
intrigue*  the  deetruction  of  the  &vourite  Oleander 
[Clbandbr],  he  himaelf  aoon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxii. 
IS,  14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AiM>An»t),  Gteruy.  The 
nnmber  of  peraona  of  thia  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great  Meuraius  waa  the 
firat  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  soma 
account  of  each  (Oronov,  Tiaatir.  Ant  Orate,  x. 
p.  577,  ftc) ;  hia  liat  haa  been  atill  further  in- 
creaaed  by  lonaina  {ffut.  Philia.  Seript.  iii.  6, 
p.42,&e.),  and  by  Fabricius  {BiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  peraona 
of  the  name  of  Dionyeius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidaa  ia  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  liat  containa  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  paasage  merely. 

1.  AsLiua  DioNVSii's,  a  Oreek  rhetorician  of 
Halicamaaaua,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  waa  a  very  skilful  mnaician, 
and  wrote  aeveral  worka  on  muaic  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  a.  V.  AiovtfirtoT.)  It  ia  commonly  supposed 
that  he  waa  a  deacendant  of  the  elder  Dionyaiua  of 
Halicamaaaua,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Aichai-o- 
logy.  Reapecting  hia  life  nothing  further  ia  known. 
The  following  worka,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1 ,  A  Dictioniuy  of 
Attic  words  ('ATrurd  dt^/iora)  in  five  hooka,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnua.  Photiua  (fiiU  Cod.  152) 
apeaka  in  high  terma  of  ita  usefulnesa,  and  atatea, 
that  AeliuB  Dionyaiua  himaelf  made  two  editiona 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  firat  Both  editiona  appear  to  have  ex- 
iated  in  the  time  of  Photiua.  It  aeema  to  have 
been  owing  to  thia  work  that  Aeliiu  Dionyaiua 
was  called  aometimea  by  the  aumame  of  Atticitts. 
Meuraine  waa  of  opinion  that  oar  Dionyaiua  wna 
the  author  of  the  work  vfpl  dxAfrsM'  ^liiiiTu*  asl 
tynKaniUtm*  Kiitmi,  which  waa  publiahed  by 
Aldua  Manutina  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "  Horti  Adonidia ;"  bnt  there  ia  no  evidence 
for  this  auppoaition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet  ad  Iliad, 
XV.  705 ;  Villoison,  Frokgom.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (fievran)  tirrapfa)  in  86 
booka,  with  aceounta  of  citharoedi,  auletae,  and 
poeta  of  all  kinda.  (Sold.  U  e.)  S.  *PvA^xd  lin/i- 
yiffuTO,  ia  24  booka.  (Suid.  {.&)  4.  Mouriitqi  «w- 
S((a  4  Sior^Cai,  in  22  booka.  (Suid.  L  e.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  book*  on  what  Plato  had  aaid  about 
muric  in  hia  iroAirafa.  (Suid.  Lc;  Eudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Biahop  of  ALBXANoati,  waa  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  waa  bom  of  pognn 
parent*,  who  were  peraona  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  atndied  the  doctrinea  of  the  varioua  philoso- 
phical areta,  and  thia  led  him  at  laat  to  embrace 
Chriatianity.  Origen,  who  waa  one  of  hia  teacher*, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  thia  atep  of  hia 
pupil.  After  having  been  a  preabyter  for  aonie 
time,  he  ancceeded,  about  a.  D.  232,  Heraclaa  aa 
the  head  of  the  theological  achool  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Hcrnclaa,  who  had  been 
laiacd  to  the  biahopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionyaiua 
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•uccaeded  bim  in  the  Me,  i,  D.  247.  Daring  the 
penecution  of  the  Chriitiant  by  Deciiu,  Dionysiiu 
waa  Kued  by  the  Kildien  and  cairied  to  Tapoeiru, 
a  imall  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopni, 
probably  with  a  riew  of  patting  him  to  death  there. 
Bat  he  ewaped  from  eaptint;^  in  a  manner  which 
he  hinuelf  dctcribe*  very  minntdy  (op.  JSWwi. 
Hut.  Sect.  Ti  40)b  He  had,  howerei^  to  niffer 
•till  more  lererely  in  a.  D.  257,  during  the  pene- 
cution which  the  emperor  Valerian  inttituted 
againet  the  Chriitiant.  Dionyuui  made  an  open 
oonfeuion  of  hia  fiuth  before  the  empenr't  piaefect 
AemiLionoa,  and  was  exiled  in  conaequence  to 
Cephro,  a  deiert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  waa 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  waa 
leveiely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
yean,  an  edict  of  Gallienua  in  fiiToai  of  the  Chria- 
tiana  enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  waa  extremely  lealooa  in  combating 
heretical  opiniona.  In  hia  attacka  againat  Sabelliua 
he  waa  carried  ao  far  by  hia  leal,  that  he  utteivd 
thinga  which  were  themaelrea  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  fiuth  ;  but  when  he  waa  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysiua,  biahop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  aynod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  laahly  and  iiicouaiderately.  In  A.  d.  265 
be  waa  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  diaputc 
with  Paulus  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infinnity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  aynod  on  the  aubject  of  the  contro- 
Teny  to  be  diacuaaed,  and  aoon  after,  in  the  aame 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  aee  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  aerenteen  yean.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysiua  aa  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  hia  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanea  (Ilaerti.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  waa  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nyaiua  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistlea  addresaed  to  the  heada  of  churches  and  to 
comraunitiea,  but  all  that  ia  left  ns  of  them  conaista 
of  fragmenta  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  othen. 
A  complete  list  of  hia  worka  ia  given  by  Gtvc, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  moat  import 
ant.  1,  On  Promisea,  in  two  books,  waa  di- 
rected against  Nepoi,  and  two  considerable  fra^ 
meuta  of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euseb.  U.  E.  iii. 
28,  viL  24.)  2.  A  work  addresaed  to  Dionysiua, 
biahop  of  Rome,  in  four  booka  or  epistlea,  against 
Sabelliua.  Dionyaiua  here  excuaed  the  naaty 
aaaertiona  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabelliua,  A  great  number  of  fnigmcnta 
and  extiacta  of  it  are  preaerred  in  the  writings  of 
Athanaaiaa  and  Baailiua.  3.  A  work  addreaaed 
to  Timotheua,  "  On  Nature,"  of  which  extiacU 
are  prcaervrd  in  Eoaebiua.  {Praep.  Evang.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  alao  numerous  fragmenta 
are  extant  in  the  worka  of  Eueebiua.  All  that  ia 
extant  of  Dionyaiua,  ia  collected  in  Gallandi's  BiU. 
J'utr.  iii.  p.  481,  &c.,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistria,  Rome,  1796,  foL  (Cave, 
Hut.  Liu  i.  p.  95,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alsxandru,  a  son  of  Olaucna,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  waa  sccielary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperora  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
*'"°  employed  in  embaaaiea.  He  waa  the  teacher 
of  the  grainniarian  Partheniua,  and  a  pupil  of  tfic 
phUoaopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
«t  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501 :  Suid.  «.  r. 
^"wwirioa  J  Eudoc.  p.  133.) 
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4.  Of  Antioch,  a  aopiiiat,  who 
been  a  Chriatian,  aiod  to  be  the  aame  pentw  aa  the 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeaaaa  «f 
Oaaa  ia  addreaaed.  He  himaelf  ia  the  s^ntid 
author  of  46  lettera,  which  an  atill  extant.  A 
Latin  veraion  of  them  waa  fint  printed  by  0. 
Cognatno,  in  hia  "  Epiatolae  laconicae,**  Baarl, 
1554,  ISmo.,  and  afterwarda  in  J.  Budlerli 
■*  Theaaania  Epiat  Lacon.,"  1606,  I2ao.  Tka 
Greek  original  waa  fint  edited  by  H.  Stepbena,  ia 
hit  Collection  of  Greek  Epiatlea,  Paria,  1577.  tm. 
Meuniua  ia  inclined  to  attribute  thcae  Kpiatlra  ta 
Dionyaiua  of  Miletna,  withont,  howevei^  ataigning 
any  reaaon  for  it. 

5.  Sumamed  AumiapAOSiTA,  an  Athwrian,  vIm 
ia  called  by  Suidaa  a  moat  eminent  man,  who  naa 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  ia  aaad  te 
have  fint  atudied  at  Athena,  and  afterwarda  at 
Heliopolia  in  Egypt.  When  he  obaerred  in  Egypt 
the  eclipae  of  the  aon,  which  oocnrred  doriag  the 
crucifixion  of  Jeaoa  Chriat,  he  ia  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  either  God  himaelf  ia  auffnii^  or  ha 
aympathiaea  with  aome  one  who  ia  suSering.*'  On 
his  return  to  Athena  bs  waa  made  ooe  of  the 
council  of  the  Areiopagna,  whence  be  drrivet  hia 
aumame.  About  A.  D.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athena,  Dionyaiua  became  a  ChiiatiaB  (7°ia 
AeU,  xviL  U),  and  it  ia  said  that  be  waa  not  only 
the  fint  biahop  of  Athena,  bnt  that  be  was  inatalled 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himaelf.  (Eoseb.  H.  £. 
iii  4,  iv.  23 ;  Suidaa.)  He  ia  furtha  aaid  to  ban 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  moat  cmel  tsr- 
turea.  Whether  Dionyaioa  Areiopageita  ever  wncc 
anything,  ia  highly  uncertain ;  but  thei*  exiata 
under  hia  name  a  number  of  worka  af  a  myatico- 
Chriatian  nature,  which  eontain  ample  evidenee 
that  they  are  the  productiona  of  same  Neo- 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  oar  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  thoae  work^ 
which  would  be  out  of  phce  here,  we  need  anly 
remark,  that  they  exereiaed  a  very  grant  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  formation  and  devekipmoit  af 
Christianity  in  the  middle  agea.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperota,  thoae  worka  were  in- 
troduced into  weatein  Europe  in  a  Latin  tranab- 
tion  made  by  Scotua  Erigena,  and  gave  the  fint 
impulae  to  that  myatic  and  acbolaatic  theokgy 
which  afterwarda  maintained  itaelf  for  centariiaL 
(Fabric.  BihL  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  &c ;  BUir,  GaA.  <kr 
Rom.  Lit.  ■»  KaroHag.  Zataittr,  §  187.) 

6.  A  aon  of  Arbius,  the  teacher  and  frirad  af 
Augustus,  who  alao  profited  by  hia  intereounc 
with  the  aona  of  Ai^ua,  Dionyaioa,  and  Nicaaac, 
(Sueton.  Ang.  89;  comp.  Aaaitro.) 

7.  Sumamed  Ascalaphus,  seenia  to  bav* 
written  an  exegeaia  of  the  Theodoria,  a  melic  poen 
on  Eroa.  (Etym.  M.  i.  e.  Aurioim  ;  Atbeo.  xi. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Aacoa,  seema  to  have  been  an  hiatonaa, 
aa  he  ia  qnoted  by  Clemena  of  Alexandria  (&mB. 
i.  p.  139)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Tnj  waa 
taken.     (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Piad.  AVm.  ii  I.) 

9.  Of  Athens  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiaat  en 
Apolloniaa  Rhodiua  (ii.  279)  aa  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Kinivtu,  that  ia,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  ia  alao  mentioned  in  the  Etymologinua 
Magnum  (a.  r.  Ilpoucirrfimt'y,  where,  however,  tbe 
reading  irr^irffiriF  ahould  be  cotiected  into  w^cnF, 
.and  not  into  Krlfftviw^  oa  Sylburg  propoaea. 

10.  A  freedman  of  Atticdii,  whoae  fiiU 
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tlwnibn  WM  T.  Pomponin*  Dionyunt.  Both 
Cictro  and  Attku  were  very  mneh  attached  to 
him.    (Cie.<Ki^((.ir.  8,  11,  IS,  15.) 

1 1.  A  natiTe  of  Bithtnia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philowpher,  who  wu  the  teacher  of  Theodonu 
the  athci<L  (Strab.  zii  p.  £66 ;  Diog.  laert.  ii. 
98.) 

12.  Of  Btzantidm,  appeal*  to  have  lired  before 
the  time  of  the  empenr  Sevenii,  that  ii,  before 
M.  D.  197,  and  i<  mentioned  by  Stephanue  of  By- 
aantiom  (t,  e.  TifuairoXu)  and  Snidaa  la  the 
author  of  an  iriTKom  Bovr^pev.  Suidas  further 
calb  him  an  epic  poet,  and  etatee  that  he  alw  wrote 
on  the  •peciei  of  poetry  called  ftpn*".  Some  writer* 
hare  beliered  that  our  Dionysiiu  of  Byiantium  i* 
the  amie  aa  the  one  whoae  Periegesi*  is  itill  extant, 
bat  thi*  opinion  i*  without  fbandation,  and  baaed 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Soidai.  The  dKETXon 
Bmiipou  Kemi  to  han  exiated  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  OylUu  in  hi*  woik  on 
the  Thiacian  Boeporua  gaTe  a  oontiderable  portion 
of  it  in  a  lAtin  trauriation.  O.  J.  Vowiiu  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  hi*  ion 
I*aae  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  i*  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplu*  known 
to  n*,  i*  printed  in  Da  Cange**  CuiuUmimofiolu 
dntUcma,  in  Hndaon'*  Oeogr.  Minor.  voL  iii., 
and  in  Fabririo*,  BiU.  Or.  It.  p,  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  hiaedition  of  XMwq*.  Ftritg. 
^492.) 

IS.  DiONTsius  Cassius.     [Cashius,  p.  636.] 

14.  DiONrsius  Cato.     [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  CHAicis,  a  Oraek  hialorian,  who  liTcd 
befora  the  Cbri*tian  eia.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foondation  of  town*  (Krlata)  in  fire  booka, 
which  i*  fiequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient*. 
A  eon*iderable  number  of  fragment*  of  the  work 
have  thu  been  preterred,  but  it*  author  is  other- 
wile  unknown.  (Marcian.  HeiacL  Per^i.  p.  5; 
Said.  «.  e.  XoAiciifxii  ;  Harpociat.  i:  v.  'H^ajvria 
and  'Kfcim  rtixo* ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUtm,  Rkod.  i.  £58, 
1024,  n.^6i,adAriilefk.Nyb.3al ;  DionyB.HaL 
A.  R.  1.12;  Stiab.  xii.  p.  £66  ;  PluL  d*  Matii/m. 
HtraL  212 ;  Scymnus,  llfi;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
■p.  144 :  Zenobw  J'niieri.  t.  64 ;  ApoaloL  xriiL 
25 ;  Photina,  a.  vn.  UfaltUiai,  T<A|iWftt ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Snmamed  Ckaicvh  (d  XoAircmi),  an  ancient 
Attie  poet  and  oiator,  who  derited  hit  aumame 
from  hi*  having  adriaed  the  Athenian*  to  coin 
biaaa  money  for  the  pnipoae  of  focilitating  tmffic. 
(Atben.  xt.  p.  669.)  Of  hi*  omtoiy  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  hi*  poem*,  chiefly  elegiea,  are  often 
nbrred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut  A^:.  6 ;  Arittot. 
iZtaC.  iii.  2 ;  Atben.  zt.  pp.  668,  702,  z.  ^  443, 
ziii.  pk  602.)  The  fiagment*  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  qmpociae  anbjeet*.  Ari*lotle  oenauiea  him  for 
hi*  had  metaphor*,  and  in  the  fiagmenta  extant  we 
atill  perceire  a  great  fondneaa  of  raiaing  the  im- 
portance of  common  thinga  by  meana  of  fiir-fetched 
image*  and  allegoric*.  The  time  at  which  he  lired 
ia  aceniately  determined  by  the  atatement  of 
Plntaich,  that  Nieiaa  had  in  hia  houae  a  highly 
accompliahed  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gBTO  himaelf  out  to  be  a  aon  of  Dionyaiua  Cfaalcua, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Tborii  in  Italy, 
which  waa  founded  in  &  c  444.  (Camp.  Phot, 
a,  «.  OmipufiirTta,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  X"^  instead  of  x"^"'^"-)  It  >*  'nie,  that 
other  writer*  mention  difiierent  pertont  as  the 
leaden  of  that  ookmy  to  Thurii,  but  Dwnyaiua  may 
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certainly  hare  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Btitrage 
z.  Oritek.  a.  Jfrnm.  JUL  I  p.  79,  Ac  ;  Welcker,  in 
the  JOtm.  Mu$.  for  18S6,  p.  440,  &c. ;  Beigk, 
PoH.  Lt/r.  Gnue.  p.  432,  &c.,  where  the  fmgmenia 
of  Oionyiiu*  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charaz,  in  Suaiana  on  the  Arabian  gnlf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  aent  him  to 
the  eaat  that  ha  might  record  all  the  exploita  of  hia 
giandaon  on  hia  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  H.  K.  Ti.  31.) 

18.  A  ahTe  of  CidRO,  and  a  penon  of  con- 
aiderable  litemiy  attainment*,  for  which  reaaoa 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  aon  Marcus, 
and  waa  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praise* 
him  in  aereral  paaaage*  for  hi*  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appear*  to  haTe  rewarded 
hi*  Tirtuea  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  hut  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  lot*  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subaequently,  however,  the  partiea  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  od  .i4 ct.  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v, 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  VL  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  B,  18, 
26,  viii  4,  5,  10,  z.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  od  Fam.  zii. 
24,  SO.)  A  aon  of  thia  Dionyaiua  ia  mentioned  by 
Seneca.   (Cba/nw.  L  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  CiccRO,  who  employed  him  a* 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionytiut  robbed  hi* 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  Illy- 
rienm.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iz.  3,  «<  Fam.  v.  9, 10, 11, 
18,  ziii  77.) 

20.  Of  Coi^PBON,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyms  aome  work*  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  ArutofA.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  soma 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (iwu64icai), 
on  Cauaes  (ofna ;  Suid.  a.  v.  ^toi/iaios;  Plut.  Amui. 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suida*  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes.  (Eudoc.  p.  182.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  AiBuci,  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  dififerent  person.  (Bem- 
hardy, in  his  edit,  of  DioHf.  I'mey.  p.  492,  &c.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
aecond  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  hit  time  by  hit  piety,  hi* 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  bis  life.  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  gniatett  care  over  hia  own 
diocete,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  weliiira 
of  other  eommonitiea  and  prorincea,  to  which  he 
addreased  admonitory  epiatles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  A.  n.  178.  None  of  hia  nume- 
nna  epiatlea  i*  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  i* 
preserved  in  Euaebius  (H.  B.  iv.  23)  and  Hiero- 
nymu*  {d»  ScripL  27),  and  a  few  fragnieuU  of 
them  are  eztant  in  Euaebiua  (iL  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionyaiua  complains  that  during  his 
lifietime  tome  of  hit  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpote  of  supporting  their  own 
views.    (Cave,  Hi$L  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurhan  philotopher,  who  ancceeded 
Polystiatut  at  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  tchool  at 
Athens,  He  himself  wai  tucceeded  by  Baiilidca, 
and  muat  therefore  have  lived  about  &  c.  200, 
(Diog.  Laert.  z.  25.)  Brucker  confoundt  him  with 
the  Stoic  Bumamed  i  /uraBiiitrot,  who  afterwarda 
abandoned  the  Stoica  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 
naict.  (Diog.  Lujfrt.  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  oRAififABiAN,  wlio  inetnicted 
Plato  when  s  boy  in  the  elementt  of  gnmmar. 
(Diog.  Laett.  iiL  5 ;  Appnleini,  d»  Dogmat.  Plai,  L 
2  :  Olympiod.  Kit.  Plot.  p.  6,  ed.  Fiieher.)  He  u 
probaUy  the  nine  penon  u  the  Dionyaiiu  who  u 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plotot  dialogue 
'EfKurroL 

25.  Of  Halicabnasmiis  tbe  meet  oelebmted 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Dionj- 
uiu.  He  wa*  the  wn  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
camauui,  and  wa*  bom,  according  to  the  caknlar 
tion  of  Dodwell,  between  n.  c  78  and  54.  Stiabo 
(ziv.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemporarf.  His 
denth  took  place  soon  after  b.  c.  7.  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  pnblished  his  great  woik 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  hi*  parent* 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
•bout  hi*  position  in  hi*  native  place  before  be 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  •ome  have  inferred 
£rom  his  work  on  tholoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicamassu*.  AU  that  we  know 
for  certain  i*,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gire*  D«  in  the  introduction  to  hi*  history  of 
Rome  (i.  7),  and  a  few  more  particular*  which 
we  may  glean  firom  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wan, 
about  the  middle  of  OL  187,  that  is,  a.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  yean  which  followed  hi*  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  Unguage  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  a«aume  that,  like  other  rhetorician*  of  the 
time,  be  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicamsssus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  simUorly 
occupied  at  Rome.  (Z>e  Contp.  Verb,  20,  Bketor, 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilins;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
ihuichise,  but  hi*  Roman  name  i*  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  abont 
Uionysius,  see  F.  Hatthiii,  d»  Diomj/tiu  Halie., 
Wittenberg,  1779,  4to.;  Doivel^daAetaUDionip. 
in  Reiake's  edition  of  Dionysius,  voL  i  p.  xlvi.  &c ; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Dioaym 
Halic  nta  el  Scr^  Rinteln,  1837,  4to.,  and 
Busae,  de  DifmgM.  UaL  Vita  et  Ingeaia,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  b*  divided  into  two  chuses : 
the  tint  contains  hi*  rhetorical  and  critical  treati*e*, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
hi*  life — perhap*  to  the  fint  yean  of  hi*  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  worics,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  claa*. 

a,  Rhelorixd  and  Oritiad  tVorb. — All  the  pro- 
duction* of  thi*  clas*  ihew  that  Dionyeiua  wa*  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  fint  order,  but  alio  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  *en8e  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  ibe  mo*t  exqui*ile  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  claasical  writen 
of  Greece,  althongh,  at  the  *ame  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  fiuilu,  among  which  we  may  notice 
hi*  hypercritical  eeverity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  production*  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  *ound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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■gainst  certain  writen  led  him  to  expma  opnMi 
which  at  a  matoier  age  he  undoobtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  thi*  may  be.  be  always  evinen  a 
well-fonnded  contempt  for  the  ehallew  aopfaistries 
of  ordinary  rhetiHieians,  and  strives  instead  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  naefbl,  and 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  toward*  etevatfrg 
and  eimobling  the  minds  of  hn  readera.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1 .  T<x>^ 
^qrapuni,  addressed  to  one  Eehecrate*.  The  pic- 
*ent  condition  of  thi*  wi»k  is  by  no  mean*  cakn- 
lated  to  give  ru  a  correct  idea  of  hi*  merits  and  el 
his  views  on  the  «nbject  of  rhetoric.  It  consist* 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  divi*ioa,  of  ele- 
ven chapter*,  which  have  no  internal  cooneuon 
whatever,  and  have  the  appeoninoe  of  being  pnt 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  treatise  is  there- 
fore generally  hioked  upon  a*  a  collecticBi  of  rbets- 
rical  essay*  by  difieient  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysina,  who  i*  ex- 
pres*ly  *tated  by  Quintilian  (iiL  1.  i  16)  to  have 
written  a  mannal  of  rhetoric  Schott,  the  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divide*  it  into  fea 
sections.  Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exdnsioii  of  the 
6th,  which  i*  certainly  cpuriom,  may  be  entitled 
Ttfi  wainrff"*>^,  and  contain*  aome  inoohemit 
comment*  npon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing bat  in  accordance  with  the  known  view*  «f 
Dionyniu  a*  developed  in  other  ti«itites ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nico*tnta*,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Aelio*  Ari*teide*,  is  mentioned  in  diap.  2.  Chap- 
ten  8  and  9,  vepi  toxtH^riafuvitti,  treat  on  the 
same  aubject,  and  ch^.  8  may  be  the  pndoction 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  beloirgs  u 
a  lata  rhetorician.  Chapter  10,  vt^  vwr^rftfA^ 
Toif  wAi)fi/uAov/iinir,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysioa.  The  llth 
chapter  is  only  a  fiirther  developawnt  of  tlie  1 0th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.  The  rfx"! 
^opuc^  St  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notea  by  H.  A.  Scbott,  Leifc^, 
1804,  8va.  2.  n>pi  ewfl^Mn  irofiinir,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufha  Melitiua,  the  son  of  a  bicmd  af 
Dionyaiua,  was  probably  written  in  the  fint  year 
or  yean  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  event* 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  work*  *till  extanC  It 
i*,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence. In  it  the  author  treat*  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  word*  according  ta 
the  different  *peciei  and  ityle*  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  aeporate  edition*  of  thi*  tieatiae, 
one  by  O.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipcig,  1809,  Svo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  UoUer  (Jena,  1815,  Svo),  in  which 
the  text  i*  oonaidenbly  improved  from  MS:S, 
3.  nrpl  lu/timt,  addreaaed  to  a  Greek  of  tb* 
name  of  Demetriua.  Ita  proper  title  appean  to 
have  been  ihmunuucnrniH  wtfi  t^i  fi^ofnaHL 
(Dionya.  Jud.  de  Tkacfd.  I,  SpieL  ad  Pomtp.  3.) 
The  work  aa  a  whole  ia  loat,  and  what  we  posaec* 
under  the  title  of  rvr  dpxal"''  xp'ou  ia  probably 
nothing  but  a  aort  of  epitome  containing  chaiac- 
teriatica  of  poet*,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides, 
of  *ame  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thaey- 
dides,  Philistir*,  Xennphon,  and  Theopompus, 
and  la*tly,  of  *ome  philosophen  and  orators.  Thin 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  FroticberH  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian  (Lripaig, 
1826,  p.  271.  &c),  who  mainly  follow*  the 
opinion*  of  Diony*iaiL  4.  ITspl  rir  ipxete"  pv^ 
pttr  iwopanuiaTiaiul,  addressed  to  Ammaens,  con- 
tains critici«ms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  oraton 
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•nd  hiatoriana,  nnd  the  HUthor  poinU  ont  tlieir  ex- 
ceUencei  u  well  M  their  defeeta,  with  ■  riew  to 
promote  a  wiae  imitation  of  the  claaaic  models,  and 
thna  to  preserve  a  pure  tatte  in  thoie  bnuichea  of 
literatDTCw  The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
lections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaens,  The  other 
spclions  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeschines ;  bat  we  hare  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fenrth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  anperiority  over  other 
orator*.  This  part  is  known  nnder  the  title  rtpl 
AfKTur^t  AqfuKrt^Miut  ttiDirrfros,  which  has  be- 
come current  erer  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  ia  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  ii  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionysius 
Rctmlly  wrote  on  Hyperiaet  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  a*  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwarda  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.  There  is  •  Tery  excellent  Oerman 
translation  of  the  part  ichting  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Oionysins  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  O.  Becker.  (Wolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1 829,  8to.)  S.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaens,  entitled  EirurroA^  rpit  'Aitiuuiv 
vptini,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  irpafn)  it  onght  to  be  called 
{wMToA^  ttvripa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  befbie  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  inatruction  from  Ariatotle,  ia 
of  great  importance  for  the  hiatory  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demoathenea.  6.  "ETiffroX^  wpit 
rrtuo¥  Tloijar/fw,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  nn&vonrable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  ia 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it.  See  Vitus  Loers,  dt  Dionyt.  Hal 
jadido  dt  Ptaimat  oraliom  ti  gentrt  dkentii,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  ntpi  ToG  eaum/SlSov  xf""^?"' 
■ca!  TWK  Aoiray  roS  avyypa^ms  ttm/juiriiv,  was 
written  by  Dionysins  at  die  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.  8.  ntpl  rav 
rm  SoMcvSdev  iSm^TMK,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maens. The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  0.  KrUger  nnder  the  title 
Dionym  Hiitnrmgmpliiea,  i,  e.  Epittotat  ad  On. 
Pomp.,  Q.  Ad.  tuber,  tt  Ammaeum,  Halle,  1823, 
Svo.  The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  clasa  atill 
extant  ia — 9.  ^tlvofxos,  a  very  valuable  treatiae  on 
the  life  and  orationa  of  Deinarchns.  Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  frw  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  x'!"""^ 
p4t  rmp  dpnaviSr  (Dionys.  dt  Compot.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  UfayiM- 
rtia  vwip  Trjs  •Ko\tTuajs  ^lAmro^iaT  rpis  toOi  Ka- 
•rafrpixo¥Taj  airrii  HHIkus,  {p\oTiji.Jud.deThucyd. 
2.)  A  few  other  works,  such  as  **on  the  orations 
nnjiiatly  attributed  to  Lysias"  (Zrjis.  14),  "on  the 
tropical  expression*  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes" 
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{Dan.  32),  and  »«(>!  -nji  iK\ayijs  tcSk  ivofiirrm 
(dt  Comp.  Verb.  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysins  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  r*p\  iffaf 
ntat,  which  is  extant  nnder  the  name  of  Demetriua 
Phaleteua,  is  attributed  by  aome  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  0tos  'Ofi^pov  which  is  printed  in  Oale'a 
OpmctJa  Mj/thohgka, 

b.  Hiatorieal  Worla. — In  this  cln**  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetoriral  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known :  1.  Xp6nH  or  xfOKUctC  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  320;  Said.  <;«.  Awk^ioi;  Dionys.  A.  R.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (^BlbL  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  {irim^tt)  in  five  books,  and  Stepha- 
nas of  Byiantium  (s.  re.  'Aplnm  and  KoofoAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  «nr«/ni.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  XP^*^  ^^* 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  OS  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himsell 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  posseaa  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  fviuiikl  'A^aiaAo7<a,  which  Photiu  (BiU. 
Cod.  83)  styles  ttrropiKot  Kiyoi.  It  conaisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  &  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybiu* 
begin*  with  the  Punic  wan.  The  fint  nine  book* 
alone  ore  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  port;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  fint  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  84)  speaks ;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  {Bibliolh.  IlaL  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Viscnnti 
(Journal  da  Savani,  for  June,  1817),  and  Stmva 
( Ueber  die  von  Mai  aufyefund  Stuckt  des  Diotiyt. 
vm  Halie.  Kdnigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nora  Cotlectio  (ii.  p.  475,  Sc,  ed.  Rome,  1827 J, 
felt  obliged  in  his  preface  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'Pw^aZic^  'hpxai<i\(rila.  Respecting  their  value,  se« 
Niebnhr,  HiaL  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  iMtura  on  Rom.  HiO.  L  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  B.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
ccmviral  Icgisbtion.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  eariy  histor}-,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
suro  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  tht 
Rrceks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  great- 
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neaa,  imd  to  (hew  that  Rome  had  not  beeonw  grant 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bat  bj  the  vip- 
tne  and  wiadom  of  the  Romani  thenuelvM.  With 
this  abject  in  view,  he  diaconea  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  oonstitation,  the  religion, 
the  history,  lawi,  and  priTate  lifie  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approred  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inoonsittencic*  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  howerer 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  inrented  &cts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  foigeriea  into  history.  He  had, 
moreoTer,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  be  thus  transferred  to  the  eariy  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things— a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  coiitradictiona.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduce*  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
anthon  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  onev 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  ot  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  nay  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Scholia,  dt  ZNmv*.  HaL  Uitlo- 
rka,  praedpao  Hidonat  Jurit  Font*,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to.{  An  Im/mrg  nto  Ot  Oniit  Jm  to  Dio- 
ig*.  if  HaL  as  a  Wtk  amd  HtdmoM,  in  the  Class. 
Jonm.  voL  zzxir. ;  Kriiger,  Pm^at  ad  HUoriogr. 
p.  xii.  i  Niebnhr,  Leeban  oa  <te  Hit.  <)fJiomt,  i. 
pp.  46 — Si,  ed.  Schmita. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
|»int  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lepus  Biragoa  (Treviao,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Olareanua,  appeared  at 
Boiel,  1532  and  1S49 ;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1  £46,  foL, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  completa  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  work*  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylbnrg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  foL  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
169I,2vcia,fiid.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  l704,2ToU,foL)  which  however  is  a  veiy 
inferior  performanoew  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1774, 
Ac)  in  6  vols.  Svo,,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moms.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rix'V  ATvopun)  and  the  rt pi  tnmHatmt 
dtoiUTmr,  were  edited  by  £.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&c)  in  3  vols.  Bvo.  (Fabric  BM.  Gmee.  iv.  f.  382, 
&C. ;  Westemumn,  Uttdt.  d.  OriecA.  Btndlt.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  HsLiorDLis  in  Egypt,  is  noitieaed  b^ 
Artemideras  [Otieir.  ii.  71)  as  the  onthor  of  a 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  HuLACLnA,asonofTbrephutiia.  In 
eariy  life  be  was  a  disciple  of  Hendeidea,  Akxinas, 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zes»  tba 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  indnced  him  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  be 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyco,  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  wUch 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleotica,  whose  doctrine, 
that  i)Sonf  and  the  abaenoe  of  pain  was  the  higlieat 
good,  had  more  channs  fat  him  than  the  aastera 
ethic*  of  the  Stoa.  This  rensnciatioa  of  Us  fboner 
philosophical  creed  dnw  upon  him  tfaa  nirtviamw  of 
ItrrMimos,  i.  e,  the  ren^ade.  Daring  tbe  tima 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  be  is  praised  ibr  hi*  modeoty, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  ofterwaida  we  find 
him  described  as  a  person  gnatly  given  to  seBsaol 
pleasons.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  voiaa- 
tary  storvatioa.  Diogenes  Laortia*  meiitiaaa  a 
series  of  worics  of  Dionysius,  all  of  whiek,  Iwv 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  censorc*  fain  far  baring 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  ibr  Us  want 
of  elegaiKe  and  refinemtait.  (Diog.  laiirt.  vu. 
166, 167,  T.  92;  Athen.  vii  p.  281,  x.  p.  437  -, 
Lucian,  Bit  Aeau.  20 ;  Censorin.  15 ;  Cic  Atad, 
u.  22,  cfe  Fm.  V.  31,  T^teaL  ii.  11,  35,  iii.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  HooACLUTua,  ia  mentiiiiied 
by  Diogenea  liaertiu*  (ix.  15)  as  tlw  oatltar  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seem*  to  have  lived  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
quoted  by  Jomandes.   {Dt  Ibk.  Gtt.  19.) 

SO.  Sumamed  Iambuo,  that  ia,  the  iamhie  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Soidas  (<.  e.  'Aftm^dr^)  aawag 
the  teacher*  of  Aristophanes  of  ByaaatiaB,  £ra^ 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Clemen*  Alexandrinu*  (Strom,  v.  p.  674)  qpsale* 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  occoiding  to  Athe- 
naeu*  (vii.  p.  284),  be  also  wrote  a  wntk  oa 
dialects.  Plutarch  (dt  Mia.  15)  <iaotea  Ub  a*  aa 
authority  on  harmony,  finm  whuch  it  ho*  beesi  in- 
ferred that  he  is  the  author  of  a  woik  oai  the 
history  of  miuie,  of  which  Steplianuof  ByaurtiaB 
(«.  «.  Vtf<(a)  quotes  the  23id  book. 

31.  Of  Maonosia,  a  distingaished  rketorkaaa, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  tbe  yean  &  c 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  hi* 
29lh  year,  visited  the  east.  Cicero  on  hi*  excar- 
sions  in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionyiin*, 
Aeechylu*  of  Cnidns,  and  Xenode*  of  Adiaaayt- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rfaetoridaa* 
in  Asia.     (Cic  BnL  91 ;  Pint.  Cie.  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLCTUS,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  hi»- 
torians,  and  according  to  Soida*  (s.  r.  'EaaraMi), 
a  contemporary  of  Uecataeua,  that  ia,  he  liied 
about  B.  c.  530 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  Eron 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  a.  c  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareiu*  died.  Dionyeia*  of 
Miletu*  wrote  a  hietoty  of  Dareiu*  Hystaam*  ia 
five  book^  Suidas  further  attzibote*  to  nim  a 
work  entitled  rd  /lerd  ^laptier  in  five  books,  and 
also  a  work  Tltptruii,  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  or  wither 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  coaiiinaa- 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  Atui^ioi  of  Suidas,  in  conseqaenee  of 
which  our  Dionvsius  hat  often  been  confouiMled  a  ith 
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DwnyiiiB  of  MytOenc.  Snida*  aicrilM*  to  the  Mil»- 
n>ii,''Traica,'' in  three  books,  "Mythitn,"  an  "Hi*- 
toriol  Cyda,"  in  KTen  booka,  and  a  **  Peringeria 
of  the  whole  world,"  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  difierent  aiitbora.  (Nitsach,  HiiU 
Homtri,  i.  p.  88 ;  Bemhaidy,  in  hia  edition  of 
Dinnfi.  Periig.  p.  498,  &C.,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 
p.  1395;  Lobeck,^jifaqpLii.  p.990,&c. ;  Welcker, 
Ar  Epiteie  Cyrfaa,  p.  7fi,  &c) 

S3.  Of  MiLiTua,  a  aophiat  of  the  time  of  the 
cnpcNT  Hadrian.     He  waa  a  pupil  of  laaeua  the 
Aiayiian,  and  diatinguiahed   for  the  elegance  of 
hia  ontiona.     He  waa  greatly  honoured  by  the 
eitiea  of  Aaia,  and  more  eapiwially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  pmefect  of  a  con- 
iidetable  pnTince,  raiaed  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eqnea,  and  aaaigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
nnieao  of  Alexandria.      Notwithatanding  theae 
diatinctiona,  Dionyain*  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
aiaoming  penon.     At  one  time  of    hia  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Leabee,  bat  he  died  at  Epheatu 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  waa  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Epheaua,  when  a  monument  waa  erected 
to  him.     Philoitiataa  haa  praaerved  a  few  apeci- 
mena  of  Ua  oratory.      (VH.  SopIL  i.  20.  §  2, 
c.  22 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixiz.  3 ;  Eudoc  p.  130 ;  Soidaa.) 
34.  Of  HvTiLCNC,   waa  sumamed  Scytobnir 
ebion,  and  aeema  to  have  lired  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cieero,  if  we  may  beliere  the  report  that 
he  inatmcted  M.  Antonina  Onipho  at  Alexandoa 
(Snet.  de  lUiatr.  Oram.  7),  for  Soetoniua  expreaaes 
a  doubt  aa   to   ita   correctneaa  for  chronological 
reaaona.     Artemon  {ap,  AUen.  zii,  p.  415)  statea, 
that  Dionyaiu*  Scjrtobaehion  waa  the  author  of 
the  hiatorical  work  which  waa  commonly  attri- 
bated  to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthua  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  b.  c  480.    From  this  it  has  been 
infeired,  that  our  Dionyaiua  moat  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.     But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nyaiua may  have  made  a  reviaion  of  the  work  of 
Xanthua,  it  doaa  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  veir  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.     Suida* 
attribntea  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionyana  and  Athena  (>|  Aioioiirav  ml  'ASqvot 
rrparSa),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonanta  in 
aiz  books,  addressed  to  Paimenon.     He  waa  pro- 
bably   also    the    author    of   the  historic  Cycle, 
vhich  Suidas  attribntea  to  Dionyiius  of  Miletus. 
The   Argonautica    is   often    lefemd  to  by    the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius,   who  likewise 
aeveial  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milenan  (I  1298,    u.  207,  1144.    iu.  200,242, 
i*.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  woric  waa  also 
coDsolted  by  Diodorua  Siculua.  (iiL  52,  66.)     See 
Bemhardy,  ad  /Kwtya.  Ptruf.  p.  490  ;  Wekker, 
Dar  £f>.  Ci/cbu,  f.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  6'^apTvTiitd,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  PiBOAHUs,  sumamed  Atticas,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.625) 
■a  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  ia,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
ApoUodMOS,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioDed 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Corop.  Senee. 
Cimtrov.  i.  I.)  Weiske  {ad  Laujot.  p.  218)  con- 
aiders  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  nfd  iifm 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  ia 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  anpport  this  view. 
(Weateimann,  Ge$ck.  d.  GrieA.  UtndU.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

ST.  Of  PHA8U.1S,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammariBn  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  hia,  viz.  "  on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachua,"  and  "  on  Poeta."  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nam.  xL  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne ;  ad  Pylk. 
ii.  1.) 

38.  Sumamed  PBnnoxris,  from  hia  being  the 
author  of  a  irspnfyijffir  T^f  -yflr,  in  hexameter 
verae,  which  ia  atiU  eztant.  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperara,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  inuens,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
ain* there  alludes,  has  been  anawered  in  the  moat 
diilinent  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verus,  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  bis  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bemhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countriea  and  n»- 
tiona  mentioned  in  the  Periegeaia,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Hans  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  geneinl  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
onr  eiB.  With  n^ard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rfaehas  (793,  &c.), 
that  he  waa  bom  at  Byzantium,  or  aomewhere  in 
ita  neighbourhood ;  but  Euatathius  [ad  e.  7 )  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authoritiea  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  men  inference  of  Suida*. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contain*  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  br  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  fallow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translatians  or 
poiaphiases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rttiiis  Featus  Avienus  [Avibnuh],  and  the  other 
by  the  gnunnarian  Priacian.  [PaiNCLANua]  Eu- 
atathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  icholia.  The  6rBt  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferram,  1512,  4to , 
with  a  I«tin  tmnslation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1518,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpn- 
rated  it  in  hia^PoetaePrincipesHeroiciCaiminis," 
Paris,  1 566,  foL  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eua- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geagr.  Aliaor.  1712,  8vo.,  from  which  it  waa  re- 
printed arpoiately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  Rvo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  auperaeded  by 
that  of  O.  Bemhardy  (Leipzig,  1 828,  8vo.),  which 
form*  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  tlie 
minor  Greek  geographera ;  it  is  accompanied  br  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  the 
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ancieot  commentatora,  Beude*  the  Periegeos, 
Kustathiu*  state*  that  ether  voriu  also  wen  at- 
tributed to  oar  Dionyuni,  vix.  \iimd,  ipntuid, 
and  fiaacaputi.  Concerning  the  fint,  compara  the 
SchoUaat  on  t.  71  'i ;  Matim.  ad  DiomjH.  Art^pag. 
d*  Myt.  TheU.  2 ;  and  Bemhaidy  (L  c),  p.  502. 
Retpecting  the  4pn4uni,  which  miiiw  attribute  to 
Dionyrius  of  Phiiadel|diia,  lee  Benihardy,  p.  503. 
The  fiaamfuii,  which  meant  the  nme  a*  Aiara- 
aumi  (Suid.  «.  e.  Sonjpixn)  ia  Teiy  often  quoted 
bjr  Stephanna  of  Byaantium.  (See  Bemhardy,  pp. 
607,  &C.  and  615.) 

39.  Biibop  of  RoMl,  i«  called  a  X^i^t  r*  «■! 
dovyuinoi  dnip  by  hU  oonlempwary,  Dionyuni, 
biabop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Butab.  H.  E.  viL  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  han  been  a  Oreek  by  birth,  and 
after  baring  been  a  pre<byter,  he  wa*  made  biahop 
of  Rome  in  a.  ».  259,  and  retained  thi>  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  yean,  till  A.  D.  269.  During  Me 
adminiatntion  of  the  Roman  diooaee,  tome  buhopi 
brought  befon  him  charge*  against  Dionyrin*,  bi- 
thop  of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  hentical 
opinion*  in  hia  controreniei  with  Sabellini.  The 
biihop  of  Rome  therefon  convoked  a  aynod,  and 
with  it*  conaent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
aceuaed,  that  he  wa*  gmlty  of  bereaie*,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  nprioiand.  A  fragment  of  thii  letter 
i*  pnierved  in  Athanasiu*  {da  DacnL  Synod.  Ni- 
eaen.  pi  421),  and  it  wa*  this  letter  which  indnoed 
Dionytiu*  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  againat 
SabeUiua,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hint.  liU.lp.  97.) 

40.  Snmamed  Scttobbachion.     See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  SiDON,  a  Oreek  gnunmarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (Schol.  Venet  ad 
Horn.  II.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  livml 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Arittaichus,  and  to  have 
ibnnded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  It.  i.  8.) 
He  is  freqnently  nfemd  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  aa  one  of  the 
critical  commentaton  of  the  poet.  (Comp.  Varro, 
dt  L.  L.X.  10,  ed.  Miiller ;  Villoiaon,  ProUg.  ad 
Horn.  It.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sraora.    See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry^ 
aippu*  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.    (Diog.  Loert.  vi  43;  Eudoe.  p.  138.) 

44.  Soniamrd  Thraz,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
bmted  Oreek  grammariao,  who  unquestionably 
derived  hissumaintt  fiom  die  fiict  of  hit  &llu!r 
Tore*  being  a  Thracian  (Suidaa) ;  and  it  i*  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnam  (p.  277-  58),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  ciicnmstanee.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidat),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byxantium ; 
bat  ha  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655 1  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  wa*  at  Rhode*  that  Tyrannion  wa*  among  the 
pupil*  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  when  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  B.  c.  80.  Further  porticulan  about  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  Wxni  Tp^i^iarucTf, 
a  small  woric,  which  however  become  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammais,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  anunmar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
Bourse  of  tinH-,  inch  a  work  was  much  interpolated. 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  form  theivfare,  in  wbkh 
it  ha*  come  down  to  ua,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  diBSerenl  MSS. 
It  wa*  fint  printed  in  Fabridoa,  BAL  Gr.  ic.  pi  20 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoison  {Amted.  ii.  99)  thea 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  bom  a  Venetian 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  gnmmar  was  after- 
wards printed  in  Fabridos,  Bibl.  Or.  vi.  p.  31 1 
of  Harles's  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  B^ker^ 
Amadala,  ii.  p.  627,  &C.  It  is  remarfcabk  that  aa 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  hat 
recently  come  to  light,  and  waa  pmbaUy  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  en^  is  man  com- 
plete than  the  Oreek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tional dusters.  This  translatioii,  wfakk  wa* 
published  by  Ciibied  in  the  Mimuim  at  Dmmrr 
tatiamM  mr  la  AntiquHis  mttinmaha  al  UiuayCiit, 
1824,  Svo.,  voL  vi.,  has  inereoaad  tfaa  doobis 
about  the  genuinoiea*  of  our  Greek  text ;  bat  it 
would  be  going  too  &r  to  consider  it,  with  Gottliag, 
(Pm^.  ad  Tieodai.  Gram.  p.  v.  JEc;  camp.  Letachi 
dm  S^mdipUloi.  der  Attem,  ii.  p.  64,  &c.)  as  a  mem 
compilation  made  by  some  Byxantine  grammarian 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  gtonndwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  prodoetioQ  of  Dio- 
nysius Thnix.  The  interpolations  meatiooed  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  eariy 
time,  and  it  was  ptx>bably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  conmentaton  of  the  grammar  fwud 
in  it  thing*  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Ariitarehu*,  and  that  theiefan  they 
doubted  it*  genuineness  Di<Hiyaius  did  mack 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Homer,  aa 
may  be  inferrml  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  {ml  Horn.  II.  iL  262,  is.  460,  xii.  2*. 
xiiL  103,  XV.  86,  741,  xviu.  207,  zxir.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  {Ad  Norn.  pp.  854,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commeutary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  vs. 
marks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  sack  a* 
that  against  Cntes,  and  the  ws^  maowiittm. 
{SckoLVea.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  i.)  In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  w^  t«md  wm^mntfUnm; 
which  ha*  been  wrongly  attributed  to  oar  gnas- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  vheihrr 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  a*  haa  been 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Schoiiaat  on  that 
poet,  Hia  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impobe  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  undentanding  of  Homer. 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  several  examples  of  hit 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exegetical  attempts 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.1  Dionyaina  is  aU 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  ^Arroi  and  of  a  ' 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Byi.  «,  t>.  Taf4t; 
Oriifeuhan,  GtaA.  der  KUa*.  Ptilot.  i.  p.  402,  Ac) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  TavPHoN,  a  Gm^ 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  50.  (StcfL 
Bys.  1.  v/Oo,  Mufifurmt,  &c)  He  wa*  tlie  aath« 
of  a  work  vepl  iro/idTttf,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Sta- 
phanns  of  Byxantium  and  Harpocration.  (Campi. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xL  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64 1.)     [L.  S^J 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aian^wt),ofSt.voPS,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  ScboL  Uam. 
II.  XL  515.)  He  appears,  from  indicationa  in  tha 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Arcbestratus,  to  have  fiouriiifaed  about  &  same 
time  OS  Nicostratns,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  and 
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ta  ban  Kred  till  the  otablishment  of  the  Maeedo- 
linn  •upremacy  in  Greece.  We  hare  the  title* 
and  tome  fragment*  of  hii  'AjuuTifiiitm  (Ath. 
xiT.  p.  664,  d.),  vhich  appeon  to  have  been  tranv 
liited  by  Naevius,  Sta/Mfiipos  (a  long  pnuage  in 
Athen.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  'O/uiyiwot  (Atlicn.  viii.  p.  38 1 , 
1^,  zir.  p. 615,e.),  Atiiis  (Scbol.  Horn.  Il.xi.S\Si 
Enttatli.  p.  859.  49),  Zw^'oMra  orZaimfNi  (Athen. 
zi.  vp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Sent.  czzr.  8.) 
Meuniiu  and  Fabridus  are  wrong  in  aaiigning  the 
Ta^tJifx"  to  Dionyeiui.  It  belongs  to  EupoLia. 
(Heineke,  /■'rag.  Com.  Oraec  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SinS, artiata.  1.  Of  Argoa,  a  atatoary, 
who  waa  etnployed  together  with  Olancua  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythus  dedicated  at  Olym- 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time ;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c 
476.  The  works  ezecnted  by  Dionysins  were  sta- 
tae*  of  Contest  ('A7<>>')  carrying  ilvrHpts  (Diet 
of  Ant.  t.  v.),  of  Dionysins,  of  Orpliens,  and  of 
Zens  without  a  beaid.  (Pans.  r.  26.  §§  S— 6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Pbonnis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Oe- 
km  and  Hiero.   (Pans.  t.  27.  g  1.) 

12,  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statne  of  Heia 
which  Octarian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Oclaria.  (Plin.  xrxri.  5,  a.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  take* 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
•ignea,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysiu*  the 
art  of  senlpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
dent  periection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemponiy  with 
PolygnotuB  of  Thaaos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (vdflot),  manner  (^Sas), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (jiauL  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
bat  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  {Pott.  2) 
says  that  Polygnotu*  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Panaon  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysins  just  like  them  (j/ia<oin).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysins  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysins  was  called  jintiropograpiiu, 
Uke  DcmTRiua.  It  is  true  that  Plidy,  from 
vfaom  we  learn  the  fiict,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysins  waa  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (zxzt.  10. 
a.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny's  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  &lse  interpretation  of  a  true  &ct.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionyaiut(No,  4^ 
bat  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
some  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyxicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  punters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  pieton  gal- 
leries  ( xzxT.  1 1,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aiw^iotV  the  none  of  aeveiBl 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficnlt  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Acq  as  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photin*  (BHJioth.  §g  185,  211,  pp. 
I-J9,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  nncertun.  It  is  not  known  whether  ha 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Aurrvcuid,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  connsted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photins,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  {avour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it.  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readen  to  argue  on  both  side*  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  a*  it 
were,  in  a  net 

2.  A  native  of  Cvrtds  (Kvprit)  in  ^{ypl,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  StephannsByxantinns(«.e.Krfp- 
T«)  calls  him  Jtioirqfiai  tor^i.  His  date  is  oncer- 
tain,  but  if  (as  Meorsius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianns 
{De  Mori.  Chnm.  il  IS,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c; 
(Meursius,  Dioinpuu,  j%  in  Opera,  toL  t.) 

3.  A  native  of  Militus,  in  Caiia,  must  haT« 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Oalen,  who  has  preserved  tome 
of  his  medical  forranhie.  {Dt  Compot.  Mtdicam. 
lee.  Loeoa,  iv.  7,  voL  xiL  p.  741 ;  A>  AiUid.  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  ziv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  ( A>  Oampot.  Madieam,  $K. 
hoa».  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OzvMACHDS,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufiis  Kphesins.  {Dt  AppM.  Part.  Carp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  oontempoiaiy  or  pred^. 
ceisor  of  Eudemot,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  &  c. 

6.  Of  Samoi,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Oalen  {De  Oampot.  Medieam.  tec.  Gen,  iv. 
18,  ToL  ziii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Menrsiu* 
({,  e.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but,  as  Kiihn  observes  {Addtiam.  ad  Elenek, 
Afedieor.  VeL  a  Fabrieio  m  '^  BiUiolk.  Graeea," 
e*Ub.  foscic:  xir.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
moa (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  Crom 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Mnsonins  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Salldstids  DioNVsius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xzxiL  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  centniy  after  Christ 

7.  CAfisiua  DioNTUt;*.    [Cabhus,  pi  626.] 

8.  Dionysins,  a  snigeon,  qooted  by  Scribonins 
Largns  {Compot.  Medimm.  c.  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Oalen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  ton  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Oalen  wrote  a  letter  fall  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Pitero  EpilepL 
OoHtiL,  in  Opera,  voL  xL  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Taientnm, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B,  c  and  one  of  whose  medical  formolae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  {De  Compot,  Mtdicam.  tea,  Loeot,  T.  3, 
vol.  xiL  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Hethodiei,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  B.  c.  (Oalen,  de  Melh.  Mei,  i.  7, 
ToL  z.  p.  53 ;  inirod.  e.  4,  vol  xir.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Cbif 
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Meal,  w  Hifipoer.  '^AfkorT'  vt.  69,  vol.  zni.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  m  »  commeoUtar  on  th«  Aphorinm  of 
ilippocnitn,  miut  hare  lived  in  or  before  the  w- 
coud  centDij  after  Christ,  but  cannot  oertiunly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  phj'iician  whoM  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celnu  (Oe  Mtd,  vi.  6.  4  ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  miut  have  Kved  in  or  before  the 
fint  century  lUker  Chriat,  and  may  perhapi  be  the 
•ame  penon  a*  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  phyiician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Chri>t,  who  waa  alu  in  deacon'a  orden,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  waa  token  by 
Alaric,  a.  d.  410,  Dionyuua  wa>  carried  away  pti- 
aoner,  but  waa  treated  with  great  kindnew,  on 
account  of  his  virtaea  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  Terse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronioa,  Amal.  EecUi.  ad  ann.  410, 
8  41.  [W.A.O.] 

DIONYSOCLES  fAuiimraicAqt),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (zit.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tingnished  rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Apollodoms  of  Pergamns,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [U  3.] 

UIONYSODCRUS  (A«iinw<»»po»).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicnlns 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  fiir  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  &ther  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  luoally  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  DionysodoruB  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  SchoU  ad  Apolltm.  Rkad,  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  woric  Ml  rivers  (vcpl  ■umatiar,  SchoL  ad 
Eur^.  H^apoL  122),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
wofi  Toh  Tpce/^tols  ^iiafrtifUva,  which  is  qooted 
by  a  Scholiast.    {Ad  Eurip.  Ahu.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian's  ^mpoiniia  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plata's  dialogue  "  Euthydemna,"  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemns.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  pernor,  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Tneaene,  a  Oreek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plntarch  (Aral.  1)  and  in  the  worit 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  "on  Pronouns."      [L.S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Aiavin'iJSiiifMt),  a  geome< 
ter  of  Cydnos,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutochis, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  A  spedes  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (/f.  X.  iL 
1 09)  says,  that  be  bad  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant.  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hitt,  Attnm. 
p.  133  ;  Heilbronner,  in  verb.)  [A.  Da  M.] 

DIONYSODORIIS.    [MoscmoN.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AiowiodJoToi),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  wen  very  popular  at 
Sparto.  (Athen.  xv.  p  678.)  [L.  &] 

DIONY'SUS  (Aiimves  or  Aufymrot),  the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  gnd  of  wine.  He  is  also 
culled  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Baccbus(BaKxot), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  samame  of  DionysB,  bat 
does  not  occnr  till  after  the  time  of  Hendotaa.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysoa  was  the 
son  of  Zens  and  Semele,  the  dai^ter  of  Oidmaa  of 
Thebea  (Ham.  I/yum.  vi.  56 ;  Earip.  Baedk.  inh. ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  sa 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  lo,  Diane,  or  Aige. 
(Died.  iii.  62,  74;  SdioL  ad  PimL  Jfli.  iii.  177; 
Pint.  d»  PUan.  16.)  Diodoms  (iii  67)  hither  Bco- 
tions  a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  waa  a  soa 
of  Ammon  and  Amalthaia,  and  that  Amnan,  fiva 
ftar  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  moont  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  iahad 
tanned  by  tha  river  Triton,  Ammon  then  esi- 
tmsted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daagliter  of  Aristaeaa, 
and  Athena  fikewias  imdertodc  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  aonof  ZeBafayPir- 
sepbone  or  Iris,  or  describe  him  aimpiy  as  a  son  of 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diad.iT.  4 ;  Pint,  ^pqpas. 
vii  5 ;  Philostr.  VU.  Apolbm.  ii  9.)  Tha  mass 
diversity  of  opinioDs  prevails  in  npizi  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  comraoa  tradi- 
tion is  Thebes,  wh3e  in  others  wa  find  Indis, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dtacanom  in  Samoa,  Nazoa,  Bis, 
Eleutherae,  or  Tens,  mentioned  aa  hia  bsrthplaoa. 
(Ham.  HyuM.  zzv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii  65,  v.  75 ;  Notnni% 
Diomp.  ix.  6 ;  Theocrit.  zzvi  S3.)  It  »  owii^  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  wriuts 
wen  driven  to  the  sappoaition  that  tbeie  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  afttxwards 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysas^  Cieere 
{i*  NaL  Daar.  iii  23)  distiagvishes  five  Dioaya, 
and  Diodoms  (iii  63,  &c)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionyaaa  a  aoa 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  nms  as  fidfews :  Hent,jeahmaaf 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  <r  aa 
old  woman,  and  persoaded  her  to  reqaeat  Zens  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  saase  glory  and  majesty  ia 
which  he  was  aocastomed  to  appiaadi  his  own  wife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  lo  desist  frsB  tha  r- 
quest  were  fruitless,  Zens  at  length  cooipiied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  I^[htning;  Semele 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  1^  the  sight,  and 
being  seiied  by  the  fire,  she  gave  preautmK  Urth 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  aecoding  to  othen^  Henses 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 137)  saved  the  child  bom  the 
fismes :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeoa,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Vaiioaa  epithets  which  aie 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  ocnuiam,  audi  as 
■*vfirt**^t,  laiipafita^t,  /iiyerpa^i  and  vaspcao. 
(Strab.  zin.  p.  628;  Diod.  iv.  5 ;  Eurip.  ^Bted. 
296 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pi  310 ;  Ov.  MtL  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zens  entrasted  hha 
to  Hennes,  or,  according  to  othen,  to  Pesiephona 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  /lyan.  zlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Bya.  m.  v. 
Moirratya),  who  todt  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athaaas 
at  Onhomenos,  and  persmded  them  to  bring  hiss 
up  as  a  girL  Hera  was  now  niged  on  hy  hn  jea- 
lousy to  throw  Ino  and  Athamiu  into  a  stats  af 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  chSd, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  moont  Nysa,  who  bronght  him  up  in  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zens, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  amcog  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Fai.  182;  Thson,  ad  And.  Piaen.  177;  eompL 
HvADsa) 

The  inhabitants  of  Biasiae,  in  Tiatmnia,  ac- 
cording to  Pauaonias  (iii.  24.  §  3),  told  a  difeeal 
story  ahont  the  birth  of  Dionysna,  When  Cadmns 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  soa 
by  Zvus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chest, and 
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threw  it  into  the  aea.  The  cheat  wiu  cnrried  by  the 
wind  Bnd  WBTes  to  the  cout  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
wu  found  dead,  and  wb>  aolemnly  buried,  bat  Dio- 
nrsDt  wu  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Bnuioe.  The  plain  of  Bnuiae  was, 
for  thii  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
njtna. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysni, 
ai  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
difler  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Basaarae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nya(Diod.iiL69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxoa,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  hare  been  carried  by  Zens 
(Died.  It,  62),  are  named  as  th«  beings  to  whom  the 
cue  of  his  hifiincy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
orer,  is  said  to  hare  instructed  him  in  the  myateriet 
(Nonn.  Dhnys.  ziiL  140),  and  Hippa,  on  monnt 
Tmoloa,  nursed  him  (Orph.Ayiiiii.zlnL  4) ;  Maeris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  receired  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hennee,and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  jr.  IISI.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Baeche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  {Serr.  ad  Virg. 
Edog.  Ti.  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  bom  which  the  god 
was  belicTed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  bnt  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  ha  was 
beliered  to  have  introduced  the  cnltiration  of  the 
Tine.  Hermea,  howerer,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  inbney  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.   (Comp.  PauB.  iiL  18.  <j  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Heia  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tnr 
dition  in  Hyginus  (Poet.  A^.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  bat  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  hike,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
•ny  iuither.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  sod  phued 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysas.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  IKonysus  iint  wandered  thnngh 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
ftoteaa.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introdnction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysas  was 
believed  to  have  discoveied  (nipmtt  d^vsAov).  He 
BOW  travelled  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Enrip. 
Baedk.  IS.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
bailt  m  bridge  to  cress  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  aenna  the  river  Tigris. 
(Pans.  z.  39 ;  Pint,  de  Plum.  24.)  The  moat  fiunons 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  £2  years.  (Diod.  iiL  63,  iv.  S.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Mynhanna  and 
I>eriadea,  with  his  three  ehiefii  Blemys,  Orontea, 
and  Ortundes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.Byx.  t.w. 
B\ifty*s,  Tifot,  rifpeio,  A^a^  'EofiH,  Zdpai, 
MdXXat,  IIiiMlai,  lipai.)  But  Dionysas  and  the 
boat  of  Pans,  Satyn,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  eonqaeted  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
Ibnnded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillan  and  monumeots  in  the  h^py 
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hind  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  dvilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  liim  as  a  god, 
(Comp.  Strebi  xi.  p.  505 ;  Anian,  Imd.  B ;  Diod.  iL 
38 ;  Philostr.  Fit.  ApoUom.  ii.  9 ;  Viig.  Am.  vL  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  ApoUodorus  (iiL  5. 
$  1.)  took  phiee  before  he  went  to  India,  WiUi  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amaxona 
from  Ephesus  to  Samoa,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
oocnnence,  called  Panaama.  (Pint.  QtaesL  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions, 
(Diod.  iiL  70,  &c)  He  is  even  nid  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Pint  deFbim.  16.)  On  his 
passage  throngh  Thiaoe  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycuigas,  king  of  the  Edonea,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refiige  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  tot  her  kind  reception  with  ■ 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
1 35,  &C.,  Od.  xxiv.  74  i  SehoL  ad  Horn.  /<.  ziu.  91. 
Comp.  EKod.  iiL  65.)  All  the  host  of  Baechantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  aocompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisonen  by  Lycurgns,  hat  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycnrgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  othen  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iiL  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
catting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  dechned  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycursus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding thnngh  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
fiirther  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  honaes,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  fsstivals  on  monnt  Cithaeron,  or 
Pamassns.  Penthens,  who  then  mied  at  ThebM, 
endeavonred  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fiiry,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  ton  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit  Id.  zzvL;  Eurip.  Ai0al.ll42; 
Ov.  Met.  iii.  714,  Ac) 

After  Dionysas  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoored  their  flesh. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  ishuids  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  bnt  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Pans.  iL  20.  $  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysas  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  wonhip  of  the  god,  and 
fanilt  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Craalus,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paas.  iL  23.  $  7.) 
The  hist  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Nazoa.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  bnt  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  niait  and  out 
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into  KipeDta,  luid  himaelf  into  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
veaul  with  ivy  and  the  aound  of  fliitet,  to  that  the 
•nilon,  who  were  teiied  with  madnew,  leaped 
into  the  aea,  where  they  were  metamorphowd  into 
dolphinfl.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  3 ;  Hodi.  Hymn,  vi, 
44  ;  Or.  Mtt.  iil  582,  &c)  In  all  hia  wanderingi 
and  trareli  the  god  had  rewarded  thoM  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  h« 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.     (Apollod.  L  e.)     The 

?li<ce,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Iades>  was  shewn  by  the  Troesenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteiia  (Pans.  iL  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Aigives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emeiged  with  his  mother  fiom  the  Alcyonian  hike. 
(Paus.  iL  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Or.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Diimysns  was  cut  op  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iil  62  ;  Phumut.  N.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  an  described  a* 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  hii  love,  none 
ii  more  fiunoui  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Armdnb.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  di&rent  times  and  countries,  refefting 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Ureek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysos,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subseqaent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  wen  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  hia  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  oigies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way: 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wino,  whence 
he  is  called  the  "  drunken  god  "  (/uiv^/tevot),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycutgua  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  m  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  IL  vi,  132, 
&c,  Od.  zviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  S25.)  As  the  enl- 
tivation  of  the  vine  spread  in  Oreece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  iiirther ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphid,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  wonhip  to  that  of  Dionysos. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  oharaeter. 
As  &r  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sos is  concerned,  he  ajqwan  in  all  traditions  as  the 
Trpmentatrve  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysos  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  cauies  man  away  from  his  nsoal 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  '*the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(AiorAroo  mprntt ;  Pind.  Frafm.  89,  ed.  Bockh.) 
Dionysos  is,  tberefon,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperaer  of  grief  and  soirow.  (Bao- 
chyl.  ap.  Alien,  it  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Fnym.  5  ;  Eu- 
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rip.  Ihtni.  772.)  As  the  gnd  of  wine,  be  M  aba 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  k,  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  tJw  fiitare  ta 
man  by  onclea.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  bad  » 
givat  a  share  in  the  Delphic  orade  as  Apoflo 
(Eurip.  Bacdk.  SCO),  and  he  himself  had  an  onde 
in  Thrsce.  (Paiia  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro- 
phetic power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing 
art,  Dionysos  is,  like  ApoUo,  called  larpit,  or  iyy- 
a-r^s  (Euatath.  ad  Horn.  f.  1624),  and  at  bis 
Oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phods,  he  cured  diaeasn 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  suffiaers  in  their 
dreams.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §  5.)  Hence  he  b  invoked 
as  a  9«d>  ownfp  against  raging  diseases.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tfr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notioB  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  «aa 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  pntector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  ta  in  varioas 
epithets  and  aamames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21.  §  2), and  be  thas 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Paoa. 
vil  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Ittlm.  vii  3  ;  Theocrit.  xz. 
33  ;  Died-  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  PatU  iil  736  ;  Plat.  Qmaal. 
Gt.  36.)  This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  pnMDotcr  of  riviUxa- 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Earip. 
Bacck.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Dk>d.  iv.  4.)  Aa 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  oat  of  the  dithyiaaiUc 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysas,  hr  was  alaa 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protec- 
tor of  theatres.  In  hitef  times,  he  waswonbippod 
also  as  a  ftaJt  xS^'i",  which  may  have  ansM 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forma  of  wonhip  with  those  of  the  ancient  Orerka. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3;  AmobL  adv.  OemL  v.  19.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysas  secns  to  have 
been  fint  established  in  Thraee,  and  to  have 
thence  qnead  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxoa,  and  thnaghaat 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  anna  writna 
derived  it  from  Egypt.  (Paoa.  L  2.  S  4  ;  l>i«L 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  festiraU  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introdnctioo 
and  soppresaion  of  his  worship  at  Roaie,  see  Ditt. 
of  Ami.  I.  m.  Aypuhna,  'A»<wi^«a,  'AAms, 
Aitfpo,  and  JXomgna. 

In  the  earliest  thnes  the  Oiaeee,  er  Charitra, 
wen  the  companions  of  Dionysas  (Pind.  OL  xm, 
20;  Plot.  QaaetL  Gr.  36;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i*. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Chariles  had  an 
altar  in  common.  (Schd.  ad  Pimd.  (X.  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  V.  14  in  fin.)  This  circnmstanoe  is  of  great 
interest,  and  point*  out  the  great  dange  srhick 
took  pbisa  in  the  ooorae  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
woislup,  ibr  afterward*  we  find  him  ■ecoaapauiied 
in  hi*  expedition*  and  travels  by  Baceiiaatic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Haenades,  Thyiadea,  Miaiai- 
lones,  Clodonea,  Baaaane  or  Haass  rides,  all  of 
whom  an  represented  in  srorks  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthnsiaan,  in  vehement  Botuoa, 
their  heads  thrown  hacksrards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  haada  thyrsna-atalis 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine  coaes), 
cymbals,  sworda,  or  lerpenta.  Sileni.  Pans,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
aJso  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Stiah. 
X.  p.  468 ;  Died.  iv.  4.  tee.  i  CatolL  64.  2S«  ; 
Athen  i.  p.  S3  ;  Pans,  i  3.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dienjsoa  srere  very 
numerous  in  the  ancient  wsdd.    Aaang  the  aa- 
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criSces  which  were  oSered  to  him  in  the  earliest 
timei,  himuui  sncrificea  are  also  mentioned.  (Pnns. 
Tii.  21.  §  1  i  Porphyr.  d«  Abttm.  a.  56.)  Sub«e- 
quentlj,  howerer,  this  bnrharoui  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Pans.<iiL 
2:i.  i  1,  ix.  8.  $  1.)  The  animal  most  commonly 
somfiord  to  Dionysii*  was  a  lam.  (Virg.  Gtorg, 
ii.  380,  395  ;  Ot.Fa^  I  3o7.)  Among  the  things 
■acred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  Tine,  iry,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.  (Paus.  TiiL  3.4.  $  4;  TheocriL  xxri.  4; 
Pint.  Sympot.  iii.  5 1  Enstath.  od  /fom.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
Edog.  r.  SO  ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Attr.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
Jmag.  ii.  17  ;  Vii.  Apollon.  iii.  40.)  The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phalliu  (Paus.  iz.  12.  §  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.  (Eustath.  ad  tfon.  p.  1964.)  In 
hter  work*  of  art  he  appears  in  four  di6erent 
forms  :  1.  As  ao  iniant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nnnes,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyn 
and  Bacchae.  2.  At  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchns.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignijied 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  ezpreasiTa  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  xobes  {fioffadpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.  His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
aroond  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Biuxbus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaebe*  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softnesa  and  roundness.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing  ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  irj,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
ude  ;  his  attitude  it  nerer  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  TiUa  Ludovip.  4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  tarn  or  of  a  bull.  This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
(VVelcker,  Zeilidinft,  p.  500,  &C.  ;  Hirt.  MylioL 
Bilderi.  I.  p.  76,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

DIOPEITHES  (AiarsiPqt).  1.  A  half-fimatic, 
half-impoetor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
br  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locnan  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaens. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidat  ai  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
Tuluntaiy  breach  of  his  own  enactment.  (Arittoph. 
JSq.  1081,  Top.  380,  Av.  988;  Schol.  adU.ce.; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Oraec  i.  p.  164,  ii.  pp.  364, 
5H3,  704 ;  Suid.  *.  m.  Tofyiiy,  AunrtUris^  Ewin(- 
tfu/ia,  'oiiMri.)  , 

2.  An  Athenian  genenil,  &ther  of  the  poet 
Afenander,  was  sent  out/to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesu*  about  B.  c  344,  jit  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  K\ripoSxoi.  (Dem.  de  Ckeit. 
p.  91,  Pkilipp.  iiu  p.  114  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  dejialom. 
pp.  86.  87.)  Diapate*  having  arisen  about  their 
buuudarie*  between  theie  settlers  and  the  Caidians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  iu  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king^s  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  bat  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.  c.  341,  and  the  d&' 
fence  was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byxantium  (b.  c.  340), 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador,  named  Amphilochus,  came  to  nrgotiitte  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Aig.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chen. ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Ath.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)  The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  &vour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.  ( Arist.  Rhet.  il  8.  $  1 1  j 
comp.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  Pkilipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  tn  Ep.  PhiL  p.  153;  Pseudo-Dem.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  140;  Died.  xvi.  75;  Arr.  Ami.  ii  14 ; 
Paus.  i.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PUANES  (AuKpirm).  1.  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Oracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  be  was  obliged  to  quit  bis  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarehical 
fiiction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  deatL  (Cic  BruL  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617 ;  Plut.  T.  Graeeh.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
cun  in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotimi*. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc.  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PUANES ^AiafKb^i)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  a.  c,  who  abridged 
the  Bgricnltuial  work  of  Cassias  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus,  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1. 10  ; 
Colnm.  De  Re  Ruel.  l  1. 10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  TiiL)  His  vrork  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Said.  $.  V.  nttAtm.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writera,  De  Re 
Rnstica.  [W.  A.  G.J 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AmiL  ii.  259 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instmctot  of  Tibr- 
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rial  OiBccIiiu,  nor  with  the  Diophanei  whom  Vam 
mentioiw.    (Jacobs,  ziii.  p.  8R6.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPH  ANTUS  (AOipttrTox).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athena,  where  he 
waa  at  the  heed  of  the  sophiatical  BchooL  He 
waa  a  contemponry  of  Pnaeretim,  whom  he  aor- 
vived,  and  whoie  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  D.  368.  (Eanapioa,  DmpimL  p.  127,  &&, 
Pmaern.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  eonteniporary  of  Demoe- 
thenea,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  ii  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  moit  emi- 
nent speaker!  of  the  time.  (Dem.  dm  FaU,  Leg. 
pp.  S68,  403,  436,  e.  lept.  p.  498 ;  HarpocraL 
and  Suid.  s. «.  VltKiannot,)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  aa  the 
■nthor  of  the  paephisnia  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
{d»  Fait.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodoma  (zvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  af  Penia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  b.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Laeedaemon,  is  qnoted  by  Fulgentins 
(MyHoL.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geogmpher, 
Diophantns,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
em  countries  (Phot  BiiL  Cod.  2S0,  p.  454,  b.^ 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byaantinm 
(s,  e.  'ACiai),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
toKnaii  (Stepb.  Byi.  i. «.  Aif  iwr&oi),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  shve  of  Stiaton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
leems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lyeon.    (Id.  v.  71.) 

t>.  Of  Syiaense,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  br  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(  nentp.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  3.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (tU^ami),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiattidsta,  p.  115, 
21 :  ^pti"  TJr  o&ev  M  rai  witpmi',  Ati^anrot 
Mrrouaftlth^.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (AiiipvTct),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebn.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  aa  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappna,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  em  at  the  earliest.  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  bis  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  «iir  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  woald 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
AbnlpharagiuB,  according  to  Montnela,  place*  him 
at  A.  D.  366.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriaich  of  Jenua- 
lem,  in  his  life  of  Johannea  Damaaeenos,  written  in 
the  eighth  oentuiy.  It  matters  not  mncb  where 
we  pbce  him,  as  £ir  as  Oreek  Uleratate  is  eoneem- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  be  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  pbieed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  iPnnsjr  Cyofapoeifu,  art. 
^•^  Oaitita,) 
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It  is  aingnbr  that,  though  his  date  is  rnicRtatn 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  ansne  ica- 
son  to  auppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33,  and 
that  in  five  yean  a  son  was  bom  of  diis  manisge, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  firar  yean  beftee  his 
fiitber:  so  that  Diophantns  lived  to  84.  Baehct, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  |a<ipusi.d  in  vase,  is  aa 
nnpublishied  Greek  antbekgy,  like  aome  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verae,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un- 
known quantity  ia  the  age  to  which  Diophaatna 
lived,  and  toe  simple  equation  of  cooditioss  to  which 
it  leads  give*,  when  sdved,  the  pieeediiig  inftsma- 
tion.  But  it  is  jnat  as  likely  aa  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  datesL 

When  the  mannsctipta  of  Diophantaa  caae  ta 
light  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thtrtaettbaduof the'Arithmetica:'  bntnoasora 
than  six  have  ever  been  prodooed  with  that  tide  ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book, '  De  Mohaagnlis 
Numeris,'  on  polygonal  nnmbers.  Tlieae  books 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  nmnfaei*  by  the 
ud  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  aae  d  tjm- 
bol*  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  ill  laiaistia 
tions  are  very  much  oondocted  in  wnrda  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  aa  of  Eodid,  these  is 
no  question  that  the  work  »  algebraical:  aot  a 
treatise  oa  algebra,  but  an  algebnical  treatise  on 
the  refauions  of  integer  number*,  and  on  the  sta- 
tion of  equation*  of  more  than  one  vaiiahle  in  iate- 
gen.  Hence  anch  question*  obtained  the  nana  of 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  wcska  on  thaU  peen- 
cnliar  branch  of  numerical  analysi*  whidi  i*  called 
the  theory  of  number*,  snch  as  those  of  Oansa  and 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  ecsitniy  ago,  to 
be  fiili  et Djapiamtimnmaifmi.  Aathenaienaay 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  eopy  of  Di^ 
phaatus  in  thnr  lives,  it  may  be  desiiahie  la  give 
one  simple  proposition  firom  that  writer  in  aodien 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebiaical  phi^n* 
from  the  originaL 

Book  i.  qn.  30.  Having  given  the  aoai  ef  tw» 
nmnbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96X  lequiied  the 
number*.  Observe  that  die  squan  of  the  half  an 
should  be  greater  than  the  prodnct  It  the  difc>- 
enca  of  the  numbers  be  2f  (no)  ft) ;  then  the  snm 
being  20  («')  and  the  half  snm  10  (1)  the  grcnier 
number  will  be  r-j-10  (rer^x'''  *'>'  '  f*^""  >«■ 
Mt  ml  ;i«  1)  and  the  leas  will  be  10— >  (^  i 
Adfei  soi!  Mt,  which  he  wonid  often  write  fi  I 
f  tit  i).  But  the  product  is  96  {ft')  which  is  also 
100— f*  if'  Asl^i  Suriium  /urns,  cr  p'  ft  K  i). 
Hence  f =2  (^Iivrai  6  titiiS  0)  fte. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  Bight  hardly  he 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algiAraical  aotatioa  •• 
the  preceding,  though  he  mig^t  adaait  that  theta 
was  olgebraiosl  reasoning.  Bnt  if  he  had  eonaalled 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writer*,  er  f!««J-ii 
Tartaglia,  Stevinns,  and  the  other  Enrapeaa  algehca- 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  be  would  see  that  be  anal 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  ezcB- 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  ereiything  which  preteded 
the  seventeenth  eentuiy.  Diophantus  dedinca  his 
letter*,  just  ss  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or(Bi-f-I)ih; 
and  /<•  1*  an  abbreviation  of  fuxtt  or  fsas^illc*,  aa 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantns  waa  an  Migaal 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  Inm 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  irhirh  caaU 
then  have  given  one,  ia  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length!  the  vaiy  great  aia»- 
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hrity  of  the  DiophanUne  and  Hindu  algelin  (lu 
fiir  a*  the  ibnaer  goes)  niaket  it  almott  certain  that 
the  two  matt  hare  had  a  common  origin;  or  have 
eoroe  one  from  the  otlier ;  though  it  ia  clear  that 
Diophantna,  if  a  borrower,  haa  completely  recaat  the 
nbieet  by  the  introduction  of  Endid'a  form  of  de- 
nmiitnition.  On  thia  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  panphiaiee,  BO-called  tiantla- 
tiont,  and  abbreriationi  of  Diophantai,  but  Tery 
few  edition*.  Joaeph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  I«t.)  of  the  whole,  with  thie  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximal  Phmndea  on  the  firat  two  booki  ; 
bat  it  was  never  printed.  The  firat  edition  i*  that 
of  Xylander,  Baale,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  note*.  The  firat  Greek  edition, 
with  liMin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  ■*  nieless,)  is  that  of  Baehet  de  Hesiriae, 
Paris,  1821,  folio.  Format  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  beat  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  iapre- 
serred  all  that  was  good  in  Bochet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  Tenion,  and  most  nluable  comments 
and  additions  of  hi*  own  (it  lieing  peenliariy  his 
snbjeet).  These  materials  weie  ooTleeted  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat's  son,  Toulouae, 
1670,  folio.  An  Engliah  hidy,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Barnch  Looaada,  whose  auccessfiil  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  acientifio  peraons, 
left  a  complete  tianaUtion  of  Diophantut,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  bean  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost  [A.DeM.] 

DIOPH  ANTU8  or  DIOPHANTES  (Auf^wrrof 
«r  Au^rfmit),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycis  (Oalen, 
De  Compoi.  Mediavn.  kc  Ijoeot,  iz.  4,  ToL  ziii.  p. 
28 1 ),  several  of  whose  medical  fonnulae  an  quoted 
by  Oalen  (toL  zii.  p.84S  ;  xiiL  507,  805 ;  zir.  175, 
181),  and  who  most,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
ibfe  the  second  oentary  after  Christ.  [W.A.O.] 

DICRES,  H  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  eontempoiary  of  Polygnotns,  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  tezt  of  the  paaaage,  however,  is 
■o  compt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  X.  JL  iz.  12,  ed.  MUllrr; 
Mkon.)  [P.  a] 

DIOSCCRIDES  (AmncopOiif).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tine grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hippeichus  and  Ni- 
colans,  and  a  disciple  of  Lacharea  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  leign  of  the  empeton  Maicianos  and 
Lao.  (Said.  &  a  Nia^Aoof ,-  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2,  Of  Cypnis,  a  aoeptie  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.    (Diog.  liaert.  iz.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isoerates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
naens  (L  p.  11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (>.  e.  'O^ijpaf )  attribute*  to  him 
B  work  entitled  s{  irofi'  'Oifhff  rifuu.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  b  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
anthor  of  the  ■npi  rm  rmy  itp<iti¥  ttalt  'Ofttipo* 
0iev,  from  which  a  fingment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naens  (L  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eoatath.  a4  Horn,  p.  1270.) 
The  diro/tn)^i'«v/iaTa,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (I  63)  and  Athenaeua  (zi.  p.  507),  may 
iikewiae  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  ia 
uncertain.  We  have  farther  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemoa  ascribed  to  Dioaco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  PIuL  Lye.  11,  Aga.  35), 
and  of  another  ntpi  rofttpmr  (Schol.  ad  Arulopk. 
Ae.  1283;  Said,  and  Phot.  s.  v.  amriKi);  Eudoc. 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  prodactions  of 
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the  pupil  of  laocTBtea,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioseoride* 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  Either  of  Zeno  of  Taraus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  hitter  dedicated  to 
Dioacorides  several  of  hia  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das (a. «.  Zifrur). 

5.  A  writer  on  aatroloay,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  (Da  Din  Nat.  17;  comp, 
Vam,deL.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AunrcoplSqi),  die  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Oieek  Anthology 
(Brunek,  AttaJL  i.  493  ;  Jacob^  i.  244  ;  ziii.  706, 
No.  142)  aeema,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigtams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epignuns  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiqai^,  especially  the  poeta. 
One  of  them  (No,  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AioffKopOov  NutoraXlreu,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epignuns  of 
Dioacoridea  were  included  in  the  Oariaml  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  ziiL  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists,  [Dkwcoiuobs.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aia<ncoup(8i|f  or  Aiomcopi- 
8i)>),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distingoith  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1 .  PiOACius  or  Pbdanius  ( Ilettticwt  orllsUnet) 
DioscoaiDBK,  the  anthor  of  the  celebrated  Tieatiaa 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.  It  i* 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  wa»a 
native  of  Anaxarba,  in  Cilida  Campestiia,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appeals  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [fint  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioseoride*  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  npon  iL  He  has  left  behind  him  ■ 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  IIspl'TXqr  'lorpuc^f, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  mther  as  a  woric 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articlea  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  an 
brief,  and  not  un&eqnently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  hia  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  bis  general  principles  (so  &r  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect  The  great  importance  which  was  fi>r  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Diosoorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  tha 
most  learned  of  our  modem  nataralists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illu*- 
tratioa  of  his  Materia  Medica,  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  reaeorch  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuradaa 
into  which  he  has  {alien,  mora  to  the  imperfect  stata 
of  Bcienoe  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  bas  been  compared  witli  that  ofTheO- 
phnutiu,  but  this  leenu  to  be  doing  justice  ts 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authorn 
wi-re  totnllT  diifrrent,  the  oo?  writing  as  a  scien- 
tiHc  boLinist«  the  other  nierclr  as  a  herbalist;  and 
an>»rdingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
si!pi  nor  to  the  other  in  his  own  departmenL 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
^I«*«Iica  who  socceoded  Dioiicorides,  they  were 
geiiomUr  content  to  quote  hit  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  bis  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  « hich  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Oreece  has  h»-m  rery  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Raddiile  TniTelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  tiarelled  in 
Oreece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  "  Floia  Oraeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  onder 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
l>io^coridcs,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
mt^t  with  in  those  countries  in  the  pKsent  day.  A 
few  sp<>cimen8  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  ^  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine** 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
bimseIC 

Reiiides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  fallowing  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dioa- 
coridos  :  Tlepi  ATi^i^TTiplwy  ^pjuoicsrr,  De  Venenis ; 
IlfiA  'lo06\m',  De  Veneaalit  Animalibut ;  Ilfpt  £i>- 
*opitrrwy  *Aw\£r  t«  Jcoi  2uf0^t«v  ^apfufjcow,  De 
facile  ParabiliOut  lam  SimpiidJ>us  quam  Componiis 
Medicamenitt ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
L>itin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colic,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Oreek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutiiu, 
Venet.  1499,  foU  and  is  snid  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  nduable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Ss- 
ntcenus,  Greek  and  I^tin,  Francot  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengcl,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  18*29, 
18 JO,  in  Greek  and  lAtin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  Kiihn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  bas  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  hinguages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Tnuia- 
lation,  which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  fiirther  information  respecting  Diot- 
corides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Clere, 
Hiil.  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller,  BUdintk.  Botan.;  Sprengel, 
tlul.de  la  Mid.;  Fabric  BiUiotk.  Graeca;  Bo- 
stock's  History  <^  Medicine ;  Choulant,  HandlMui 
der  Bucherkunde  fvtr  die  Aeltere  Mediciiu 

3.  Dkmcoridss  PaaCAS  (*eueas)  a  phyiidan 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Ilerophilns  (Galen, 
Glost.  I/ippocr.  prooem.  vol.  ziz.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  B.  a  According  to 
Suidas  (>.e.  Aioctk.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  Anazorbo,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.  c  41—30,  and 
was  suniamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  {Glon. Hippocr. 
«.  ».  'Ututir,  vol  XLx.  p.  10.5),  and  Pouliu  Aegi- 
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neta  (/>•  file  Med.  it,  24 ),  as  a  naUve  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  spveral  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  Le.;  Erotian.  Glot. Kppocr.  p.  8.) 
3.  DiosoonmBS,  a  Grunmarian  at  Rome,  who. 
if  not  actnally  a  physician,  ^peazs,  at  any  rate,  ta 
have  given  great  attention  to  modiral  litennuc  He 
lived  m  the  beginning  of  the  second  centnrj  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.  o. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  on  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  waa  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  aocnsed  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
tha  old  readings  and  modemisdng  the  language. 
He  vras  a  relation  of  Artemidoxns  Capito,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  CommaO.  sa  HiffaBr.  "DeXaL 
Horn."  L 1 ;  il  1,  voL  XT.  pp.  21, 1 10 ;  CommeaL  m 
Hippocr.  "  D»  Humor. ^  i.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  pi  2  ; 
Oovimad.  m  Hippoer.  "Epidem.  VI."  i.  prooem.  vol. 
xrii.  port  i.  p.  795 ;  Gloa.  Hippoer.  in  t.  iMtffpAr- 
irrro,  vol  lix.  p.  83.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (AiOirx^puit)  of  Myn,  was  tk* 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  danghtera  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byiantinm,  and  alsa  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Said. «. «.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'SCORUS  {AliaKopot).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  bom  at  Tialles  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  ChrisC  His  iiitfaer's  naiae  was 
Stephanua,  who  waa  a  physician  (Alex.  Trail,  dt 
He  Med.  It.  1,  p.  1 98) ;  one  of  hit  brothen  waa 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianua  ;  another  waa 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemios ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothcrm, 
Metrodoros  and  Olympino,  irere  both  eminent  ia 
their  several  professions.     (HO.  t.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  aame  name,  moat 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  oeo- 
tuty  after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formalae  it 
quoted  by  Galen.  {De  Compoe.  Medicam.  lee. 
iMxa,  viii.  7,  vol.  liii.  p.  204.)         [  W.  A-G-l 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatna  of  the  pnetoriaa 
fomm,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  A.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Constitn- 
tionnm  Codex.  (Const.  Hate  (jtat  ueeemario,  %  1, 
Const,  ^siiiia  Beip.  i  2.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIOSCU'RI  (Awricoiipoi),  that  ia,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes.  Castor  and  PoUox, 
or  Polydencea.  The  singular  form  Ai^oKospof,  or 
Aitfo'Kopor,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gmm- 
morians,  and  the  Latins  aometimes  use  CSutom 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  x.  43  ;  Serr. 
ad  l^rjf.  Getyrg.  iii.  89  ;  Hoiat.  Carm.  iiL  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xi.  2S8,  &c) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndarens,  king  aS 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Heloia, 
(Hom.  U.  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tymdaridae.  (Ov.  PatL  t.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  waa  fianons  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  maiwging  horses,  and  Pollux  far 
bis  skill  in  boxing.  Both  bad  disappeared  fron 
the  earth  before  the  Greoka  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zena  and 
Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time  srith  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hfmm.  xiii.  5  ; 
Theocrit  xxii. ;  Schol.  ad  Pimi.  Aoa.  z.  150 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  FM.  155  ;  Txetx. 
ad  Lyeopk.  51 1  ;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  iii.  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  either  out  of  an  are  or  in  the 
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natural  imy,  bat  in  tnch  a  nuuinor  that  Pollnx 
wa>  the  fim  bom.  (Tzett.  ad  Igeapk.  88,  SI  I.) 
Aceoiding  to  othen  agBin,  Polydeoces  and  Helena 
only  wen  children  of  Zena,  and  Caitor  woa  the 
aon  of  Tyndareua,  Hence,  Polydencea  wai  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  wa>  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortaL  (Find.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  SchoL;  Theocrit.  zxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
aach  as  Amyclae,  monnt  Taygetua,  the  ialand  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thabunae.  (Theocrit.  zxiL  122  ; 
Viig.  Geory.  iii.  89  ;  Serr.  ail  Atn.  x.  £64 ;  Horn. 
Ufum.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  I.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  bbuloos  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events :  1.  Their  expedition  agaiiul 
Alien*.  Theaeoa  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
iena  from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceua,  the  sons  of  Aphareua, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra,  Wbile 
Tbeseos  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheos 
was  endeaTOuring  to  nsarp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod. 
iz.  73),  and  the  Dioacuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  aister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  priaoner,  (Apollod.  I.  e.)  Menee- 
theus  then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athena, 
and  Aphidnoa  adopted  them  as  hia  aona,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteriea,  and  the  Atheniana  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Pint.  Thee.  31,  &c.  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  m  tte  expedition  <f 
tie  Argonaut!,  as  they  hiu)  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Pans.  iii.  24.  $  B  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  aubsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  PluU  de  Phuc.  Philot.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec  Quaett.  Nat.  i.  I.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeucea  fought  ngainat 
Amycua,  the  gigantic  aon  of  Poaeidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
Uiey  founded  the  town  of  Dioacuriaa.  (Hygin.  Fub, 
17S  ;  P.  Mela,  L  19  ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  49S  ; 
Justin,  xlil  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  S.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tle tcitk  the  ions  of  Aphareue.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laciia  or  Elaein,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  oflf,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  700  ;  SohoL  ad 
Pind.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  &ther  M  Mnesileus,  Miiesinous,  or 
Aainons,  and  Castor,  by  Hibeiia,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis  or  Aulothns.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lycoph, 
fill.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceua,  the  sons  of  Aphareua,  had  cai^ 
ried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  hi^i  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  hia  own  quarter,  but  devoured  thut  of  his  bro- 
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thor's  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  wbole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Mesaene,  (Pind.  Nem.  z.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  ^2;  Lycoph.  I,  c)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  bad  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareua, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Loconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  rehited  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortaL  fell  by  the  bonds  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Ida*  by  a  &sh  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
U.  ee.;  Tzetx.  ad  /.geu/ik.  1614  ;  Theocrit.  zxii. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Foel.  AAr.  iL  32.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  hut,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  ahare  hia  brother's  bte,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Hom. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind,  Nem.  z.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fub. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zens  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemini. 
(Hygin.  I'oet.  Aitr.  L  e. ;  Schol  ad  Bwrqi,  Oreet, 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  aona  of  Apha- 
reua. (Pans.  iii.  13.  §,1.)  MuUer  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  vis.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attribntes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vis.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Oreece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
z.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  &col  iitrrj\pts,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dyaxcr 
or  iraxTts.  (Plut.  Thee.  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelion,  V.  H.  i.  3U,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  LjpietT.  1301 ; 
Pans.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  tbey  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin./'oi!/..4i(r./.o  ;  £urip.//c/ei>.1511 ;  Hom. 
Ht/nrn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  HonL  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  viohition  of  which 
was  puniahcd  severely  by  them.  ( Paus.  iii.  1  (i.  §  3 ; 
Bockh,  Erplieal.  ad  Find.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  7n){  irfaB6s  and  iinr<iSa/u>i  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
farther  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  g:unes(  Pind.  O/.  iii.  38,  Nem. 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paua.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war^dance,  and  warlike  muaic,  and  poeta  and  bards 
were  fiivoured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  86  ;  Vol. 
Maxim,  i.  8.  J  7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  {toKora ; 
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/Not.  tf  Ant.  t. «.),  and  afterwardi,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
thoee  lymbol*.  (H«nl.  t.  75.)  Sepulchml  monu- 
ment* of  Castor  existed  in  t)ie  temple  of  the  Dioe- 
eori  near  Theiapne  (Pind.  A'em.  z.  56  ;  Pans.  iii. 
20.§]),atSparta(Paui.iiL  13.  §1  ;  Cx.deNat. 
Dmr.  iiL  h.\  and  at  Aigoe.  (PluL  Qfiaat.  Gr.  23.) 
Temple*  and  statue*  of  the  Dioacuri  were  rery  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnean*.  Respecting  their  fisstiTal*,  see  IMcL  of 
^■t  «.  se.  'AfMio,  AiovKoipm,  Their  nsual  re- 
pieaentation  in  work*  of  art  i*  that  of  two  youthful 
Donemen  with  egg-*haped  hata,  or  helmet*,  crowned 
wiUi  (tan,  and  with  spear*  in  their  hands.  (Pau*. 
iiL  18.  §  8,  T.  19.  8  1 ;  CatulL  37. 2  ;  Val.  Flaoc. 
T.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  wonhip  of  the  Dioacnri  or  Castores 
was  introduoed  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
liered  to  haTe  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Rcgillu* ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Poatnmins  Albu*,  during  the  battiev  Towed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  wa*  consecrated 
on  the  1 5th  of  July,  the  annivenair  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regilln*.  (Dionys.  ri.  13 ;  Lit.  it  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioacuri 
wen  built,  one  in  the  Ciicua  Maximua,  and  the 
other  in  the  Ciicns  Fbuninius.  (Vitrur.  it.  7  i  P> 
Vict  Seg.  Vrb.  zi)  Fiom  that  time  the  eqnitea 
legarded  the  Castores  a*  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  B.  c:  305,  the  eqnite*  went  OTery  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  borse- 
back,  from  the  temple  of  Man  through  the  m^ 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  ibt  DioKoii.  In  this  procession 
the  eqnites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dre**ed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  aacriiioe  wa* 
offered  to  the  twin  god*  by  the  moat  iUu*triou>  per- 
*on*  of  the  eque*trian  order.  (Dionys.  L  e.;  Liv,  iz. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  2.  $  »  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  <U  Fir. 
Ubutr.  32.)  [li.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCCRIDES  (Auw- 
Koa^Sitt).  1,  Of  Samoa,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero,  They  both  represent  comic  aoeneai  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artiat'a  name, 

AIOSKOTPIAHS  2AMI02  EHOIHSE. 
They  an  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  moaaica.  They  are  fully  de- 
seribed  by  Winckelmann.  {GeiAidilt  d.  Kmai,  bk. 
Tii.  c  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii.  c  1.  §§  9-11,  NaekridU.  v. 
d,  mmat.  Utmd.  Enldak.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useiid  Know- 
ledge Society's  "Pompeii,*'  ii  p.  41.  (See  also 
A/us.  Barton,  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augnsto*, 
engraved  a  gem  witn  the  likene**  of  Auguatu*, 
which  wa*  used  by  that  emperor  and  hia  successors 
a*  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  zzzvii.  1,  s.  4 ; 
Suet.  (Id.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioacorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preaerved  in  some  MSS.,  ia  confirmed  by 
exiating  gem*  bearing  the  name  AIOSKOTPIAOT, 
There  are  several  of  these  gem*,  but  only  aix  are 
coneidered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, OmcUdUe  d.  Kuuit.  bk.  zi.  e. 2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'M  A  (AwtI/m),  a  prireteaa  of  Mantineio, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Soerate*.  Plato,  in 
hi*  Sympo*ium  (pb20I,d.),  introduce*  her  opinion* 
•n  the  natoie,  origin,  and  object*  of  life,  which  in 
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bet  form  the  nncleus  of  that  dialogsb  Sane  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  othera  aiw  tiM^iw^  ta 
see  in  it  at  least  aome  histonaJ  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  hiatorical  penooage.  I^ter  Greek 
writer*  call  her  a  prieetea*  of  the  Lyeaean  Zens, 
and  atate,  that  *he  wa*  a  Pythagorean  philoaopher 
who  reaided  for  aome  time  at  Athene  (LoeiaD, 
famtci.  7,  Imag.  18;  Max.  Tyi.  Dimrt.  8; 
comp.  Hermann,  CeaoL  a.  Sk/tttm.  d.  I'laL  PhSm. 
L  p.  523,  note  591;  JM,  Uitm  u.  Sekriftcm  FU^m^ 
p.  313.)  [L.&] 

DI0TrMUS(A4<(rvuit).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
nmyttinm  in  Myeia,  exercised  the  i>iofe**ion  of  a 
teacher  at  Oai^gara  in  the  Troad — a  hard  lot,  which 
Aiatus,  who  appears  to  have  been  coatcaapoiaiy 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  ia 
probably  the  same  whose  vidnminooa  conunan-plaea 


book  (nuTaSmra  irvfrmiimra)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanas of  Byxantinm  (lv.  IlarvB^TilSw),  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  him  the  epignma  under  tha 
name  of  Diotimns  in  the  Anthology.  Sec  below. 
(XaOof.  i.  p.  2S3i  Jacobs,  adkc;  Uaciob.  Smt. 
V.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  i.  e.  Vifnmfai  Fabric  BtL 
Orate,  vol  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  which  be  lived  is 
not  known.  He  ia  quoted,  together  with  Aristas 
of  Sabunis,  by  Athenaeua  (z.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'HyaaXsta, 
in  hezameter  verse,  on  the  kbonr*  of  Herculca. 
Three  ver*e*  of  it  are  preaerved  by  Soida*  (a.  «, 
Eiipii&rrof ),  and  by  Michael  Apoetoliua,  the  By- 
xantine,  in  his  collection  of  proverb*.  (Jacobs,  Am- 
IM.  vol  ziiu  p.  888 ;  aee  Athen.  ziiL  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympio,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddle* 
(Ypi^),  ia  mentioned  by  one  ef  the  inteilocatats 
in  the  iJapmoiopUila*  of  Athenaeua  (z.  p.  448,  c) 
a*  i  traHfos  •iiuir,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begiD- 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  er^ 

5.  A  Stoic  philoeopher,  who  i*  aaid  to  haTe 
aceoied  Epicuru*  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forged 
fifty  letter*,  profeuing  to  have  been  writba  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it.  ( Diog.  Larrt.  x.  S ; 
Menag.  ad  loc.)  According  to  Athcnaetss,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pa^ 
•age  where  Ai^r^ur  apparently  shoold  be  sab- 
stituted  for  Ba^ri^oi,  he  was  conviclrd  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurcaui,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,bL)  We  kani 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stnm.  ii.  21),  that 
he  considered  happines*  or  well-being  (ei^*tfTa^)  to 
conaiat,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  peiiect 
accumulation  of  bleaaings  \rairrtKtm  rmr  drfolmr^ 
which  look*  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoiciua 
to  the  more  aober  view  of  Ariatotle.  {Btk.  A'ataia. 
i.7, 8.)  [E.E.] 

DIOTI'M  US  (A<Jr<fMt).  Under  thU  mune  there 
are  aeveral  epigiams  in  the  Orvek  Anthalii|{y 
(Brunek,  A»al.  i.  250  ;  Jacoba,  i.  183),  which 
aeem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  of  difirrest 
authon,  for  the  firat  rpigiam  i*  entitled  Amrifunt 
MtKifotau,  and  the  eighth  Aierl^iav  'AOmaJaa  n* 
Aamltovt.  Thia  latter  penon  would  aeem  to  l« 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimus,  wh* 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  f .  0. 'AjTi'varpot ;  Paeudo-Plut,  ViL  J[  Orat. 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epigfam*  belong  to 
this  Diotimns,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  be 
assigned,  ii  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refers  then 
to    the    gnunmarian  Diotimus,  of  Adiamyttiaaw 
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The  eptgnraa  nnder  the  nune  of  Diotimiu  were  in- 
daded  in  the  OaHamd  oC  Meleoger.  (Jacob*,  ziii. 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aiinim),  a  phyneUn  of Thebei, 
whoee  abnud  end  mpentitioiu  remedies  an  quoted 
bj  Pliny  (H.  AT.  zxviiL  28),  and  who  muat,  there- 
ibre,  hare  Ured  io  or  before  the  first  century  after 
ChriaC  [W.  A.  Q.] 

piOTCGENES  (A$vnyimft),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  vcpl  dvi^nrrot,  of 
which  three  fia^^ment*  are  preserred  in  Stobaeus 
(tiL  T.  69,  zliii.  95,  130),  and  another  v<|u  ^oiri- 
Xc^f,  of  which  two  considerable  fragnienta  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (zlviii.  61, 62).  [L.S.] 

DIOTREPHES  (Aunyd^t,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,B.c.411,bythe  oUgaichieal n*olationist( 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samoa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  state*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  fint  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarehy  at 
Thaao*.  Nieostratas,  the  general  who  feU  at  Man- 
tineia,  waa  aon  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc  iv.  119): 
tbi*  dieiefote  perhap*  waa  a  Diotrephea,  son  of 
Nieostiatn^  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  fromDiitrephe*,  the  destroyer 
of  Mycalensos.    [DirmsFHSS.]  [A.  H.  C] 

DI(yTREPHES  (Awrpiitnis),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  hi*  day  (iro^urr^i  trioios),  bom  at 
Antioch  oo  the  Uaeandcr.  Hybreaa,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Straho,  wa*  lu*  pupil  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  ziT.  p.  659.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOXIPPE,  {Atiiimi,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Praef^  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (Auttwwof  ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  s.  r.),  wrongly 
called  Dezippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidaa,  (l  v. 
KMpuBuot)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Snidas  and 
Eudoeia  mention  his  Avrnropraffoa-a^,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e. ),  'Irropurypi^t  (Ath.  L  r.),  which 
Vosdos  conjectures  was  intended  -to  ridicule  the 
fiibulous  Greek  historians  {da  Hial.  Grace  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  AiaSuraj'^i'ai,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  *i\^pri/ui>as,  (Ath.  iz.  p.  472, 
K,  xl  pp.  496,  L,  502,  A.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  (a  e..K«puKduii), 
the  Bifinvpot.  (Meineke,  frag.  Cam.  Graec  i. 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  641—543.)  [P.  &] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.     [Dixippus.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai<fiiAos),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
pasted  at  Naupactn*  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  leinforeement*  to  the  Syracusana. 
lie  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  thoagh  the  victoty,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  had  tiz  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Photmio's  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  partiea,  a  severe  moral  defeat 
(Thnc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  H.  C.) 

DI'PHILUS  (AbpiAor).  1.  The  anlhor  of  a 
poem  entitled  Brftniff,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  z.  83 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  A'ii&.  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  HM.  Crit.  Cam.  Uraee.  pp.  448,  449 ; 
Voasini,  dt  Hut.  Graee.  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poet*  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contempomry  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  wa*  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Stiab.  zii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  tie  Com.  pp.  xzz.  zzzi.)  He  wa* 
a  lover  of  the  courtetan  Gnathaena,  and  seem* 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceu*  Samiu*,  ap.  AHen.  ziii.  pp.  579,  f., 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  wa*  not,  however,  perfectly 
constanL  (Alciph.  Bp.  i.  S7.)  He  i*  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  play*  (Anon.  I.  e.\  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  ziii  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilu*  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  tlie  chauracter  of  die  middle.  This  ii 
ihewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooaes  mythological  subject*  for 
hi*  plays,  and  by  hi*  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poet*  Archiiochu*,  Hipponaz,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
zL  p.  487,  a.,  ziiL  p.  599,  d.)  Hi*  language  i> 
aimple  and  elegant,  but  it  contain*  many  depai^ 
ture*  from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  hi*  metre*, 
*ee  Meineke.    (Hid.  OriL  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  phiys  of  Diphilu*,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  title* :  'A^iwa  (Ath. 
iz.  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  7U0,  d.),  which  wa*  also  *•• 
cribed  to  Calliadbs  :  *AS<x^  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e.  i  Poll.  z.  72  i  Stoh.  Flor.  cviu.  9) :  VUsfir- 
Tpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  wa*  also  the 
title  of  a  ph>y  of  Antiphiines,  by  other*  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  'Aiuurrpa  (Suid.s. o.  'A9i)ra/at)  :  Alf/nat- 
Tffxt',  of  which  there  wa*  a  aecond  edition  bjr 
Callimachus  under  the  title  of  tA»anxot  or  Sr^ 
Tutnis  (Ath.  zi.  p.  49G,  &,  zv.  700,  e. :  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  aucb  a* 
PyiXopolinice*  in  the  Alita  Ulorionu  of  Plautu*, 
which  wa*  perhap*  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilu*: 
'KrirfMfot  (Schol.  Yen.  ad  IL  i.  123 ;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eu*tath.  p.  740. 20) : 
'Knati^iiurm  (Ath.  zi  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25):  'AwAtioTot  (Ath.  iz.  p.  370,  e.):  'Aio«(tr7(t, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3  ;  AntiatU  p^  101.  10)  :  'Kta. 
Annwffa,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  i* 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poll  z.  12) :  BaAaytwi'  (Ath.  z.  p.  446,  d.;  Antiatt, 
p.  108.  32):  Bourruu  (Ath.  z.  p.  417,  e.):  Vi^uit 
(Ath.  vi.  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert. 
ii  120,  Ai^hmi  should  be  substituted  for  2«^lAai>; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loe.  and  Meineke,  Hal.  Crit.  pp. 
42%  426) :  Aaraast  (Erot.  glo**.  Harpoc.  p.  1 16) : 
^laiuifriromra  (Ath.  iii  p.  Ill,e.)  :  'EyKa\oSyr»t 
(Antiatt  p.  1 1 0.  1 8) :  'EiuiTt)  (Ath.  ziv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhap*  Poll.  x.  72 ;  *ee  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
T^ini^pmvTts  (Ath.  vi  p.  223,  a.)  .  'EWtfiapt- 
iiium  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  'i^lwafn  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  236,  c  227,  e.,  vii  pw  316,  f.;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  aupplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22)  :  •Ei'o7(foiT«i  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  t)  or 
^jnmUriiam  (Schol.  Aristoph.  £;.  960 ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  a.  v.  '\m\it) :  'Evi8uia{'<j/<crat  (Poll, 
z.  1 37)  :  *ETrrpoinf,  or  more  correctly  'Eirirporci^t 
(Antiatt  p.  69)  :  "EiriicATipot  (PoU.  x.  99)  :  Zw- 
ypiipoj  (Ath.  vi  p.  230,  f ,  vii  p.  291,  £ ;  Stab. 
Ftur.  cv.  5) :  'HpowAft  (Ath.  z.  p.  421,  e.):  'Hptit 
(.'Vth.  iz.  p.  371,  a.) :  ^nimupit  (Stob.  Flur.  xii 
12)  :  eqirtits  (Ath.  vi  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
HiBoftfUi  (Poll.  z.  38, 62) :  KAqpni/Mroi,  of  which 
the  Ctuiita  of  Phuitus  is  a  transladon (Prolog,  31 ): 
Aivwiai  (Ath.  vi  p.  307,  C,  compi  iv.  p.  168,  b.) : 
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Maviiimmt  (Poll  z.  18):  Mrti/iiTtar  (Atli.  iii. 
p.  124,  d.):  niuStpiumd  (Ath.  z.  p.  42S,  e.): 
MoXAaini  (Elym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  nofiamt 
(Ath.  Ti.  pp.  236,  b.,  288,  t,  247,  d.,  x.  pi  422,  b.) : 
nfAiaSci  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  £):  TUBpaiimis,  prola- 
bly  for  TiOpru/ffTTrf  (Ath.  ziii  p.  484,  e.) :  nxii46- 
^ipat  (Aiitintt.  p.  101.  4 ;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  UotMwpiryiuif  (Ath.  ti. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  $. «.  ^teySatot)  :  Tiuppa  (Ainmon. 
Dif.  Vtrb.  p.  61)  :  Xir^  (Ath.  xi  p.  487,  a., 
ziii.  p.  599,  d.)  :  2urtAiicdt  (Poll  ix.  81),  which, 
howerer,  belongt  perhspi  to  Philemon  :  Zxe- 
tta  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  68S,  24,  canccted  by  Oai>- 
ford):  JanmroOtrfiuKomt,  which  wai  tranilated 
by  PUutiu  under  the  title  of  Cammorientet,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  hit  AdelphL  (Te- 
rent.  Prol.  AtMpk.  10;  tea  Meineke,  Mnand.  ei 
Philem.  Rdiq.  p.  1 ) :  i&rrpopfai  (Harpoc.  p.  55.  8) : 
Zuywpif,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
Ti.  f.  247,  ■■  c,  xiT.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  *.  n  ^qiat ; 
Harpocr.  p.182.  3):  T<XM<at(Ath.  zir.  p.640,d.): 
*piap  (Stob.  FUtr.  cztl  32):  *tA<Et«A^t  or  *<A<i- 
ttAfwi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29, 110. 17)  :  XptwexAir 
( Phot. «.  V.  daaia).  There  an  other  frsgments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
1'he  Rmlftu  of  Ptaatui  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilos  (Prol.  32),  bnt  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  it  not  known.  (Meineke,  frag,  Gom,  Graec. 
i.  pp.  445—457,  IT.  pp.  375 — 430.) 

3.  A  granmiarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  npon  tbe 
Theriaca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passage*;  Casaubon,  ad  Atk.  Tii.  c,  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theoer.  z.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinatian  games  (a  c.  59), 
the  wordi  "  Nostnt  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,"  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  Alt,  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  Ti.  2.  §9.)  fP.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophera.  1 .  Of  Bospom^ 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Siilpo.  (Diog.  Laert,  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  ton  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetins.  (Ibid.  t.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  samamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetnt.  (Ltician, 
CowriV.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

Dl'PIIILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powert.  (VitruT.  til  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  haTe  been  the  same  who  tried  tbe  patience  of 
Cicero.   (Eptil.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1, 1,  iiL  9.)     [P.  S.J 

Ul'PHlLUS  (A(<()iX«i).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cycladet,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysimnchus,  king  of  Tbmcc,  about  the 
b<'ginning  of  the  third  century  b  c.  (Athen.itp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Tltpl  rir  llpiKr^itpoiUnip 
ToTj  Nooovai  fcol  Totj  Tyudvowrt^  '*  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health"  (Athen.  iii.  §  24, 

82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenneus, 
>ut  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserred  by  him,  (ii. pp.51, 54,55,56,&c.) 

2.  A  natiTe  of  Loadiceia,  in  PhrYgi.t,  mention- 
ed by  Atheiiacus  (vii.  p  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander^s  Theriaca^  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  liTcd  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ.    [W.A.G.] 

DrPHRIDAS  (AitfptSai),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  B.  c  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  freih  troops,  to  protect 
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the  slates  that  WFre  fnendly  to  Sparte,  snJ  prose- 
cute the  war  with  Stnitliaa.  With  nuuuieiv  no 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  be  had 
more  steadiness  and  enei^  of  character.  He 
therefore  soon  retriered  the  alhan  of  I^cedaemoii, 
and,  having  captured  Tigmnes,  tbe  son-in-law  of 
Stmtha*,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  iras  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  merceiiaiies.  (Xen. 
HM.  iv.  8.  §§  21,  22.)  Diphridas.  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Atiet.  17)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilans,  then  at  Nartharinm 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  oiice 
into  Beeotia,  B.  c  394.  (Comp.  Xeo.  Htlt.  iv.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridaa,  as  it  seems,  should  b« 
mbstittited  for  DIphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.    [E.  E.] 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Alxowoj  cat 
Xt^AAit),  Tcry  ancient  Greek  statiarica,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  to 
tbe  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Dazdalls.] 
Pkusamas  says  that  they  were  disd^es  of  Dae-ja- 
Ins,  and,  according  to  tome,  his  «>ns.  (iL  1 5.  §  1, 
iii  17.  f  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  Trere  real  persons ;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  tbe 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  bom  in 
Crete,  during  tbe  time  of  the  Median  empire,  arni 
before  the  reign  of  Cymt,  about  the  50lii  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  580 :  the  accession  of  Cyras  was  in 
B.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Sicycn, 
which  n-as  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Gnn-kui 
art.  There  tfaey  were  employed  on  some  statnrs 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statues  were  finished 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Sicyoniaos  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  fomine  and  drought, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
should  finish  the  statues  of  tbe  gods,  w^hlch  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favours. 
The  ttatncs  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera- 
cles, and  Atheia  (Plin.  11.  N.  jrxxvi  4.§  1 ),  whence 
it  socms  likely  that  the  whole  gronp  rcprevntcd 
the  seixure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amyclazi  s. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambmcio,  Atgos,  and  Clcocae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§  2.)  He 
also  says  ($$  1,  2),  that  these  artists  were  the  fir>t 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  nnj 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paroa.  Paus*. 
ni,is  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statue  of  Atbeua, 
at  Cleonae  (/.  e.),  and  at  Atgos  a  group  rrprrsenl- 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wivea,  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  tons,  Anaxis  and  Miusi- 
noUs.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  few 
parts  of  llie  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (P.iusk 
li.  22.  S  ^O  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  alto  statac*  «f 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munvchia,  at 
Sicyon.  {Prattvp.  p.  42.  15 ;  comp.  Plin.  Lc) 
The  diswiples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  Tec- 
tneus  and  Angelion,  Learchns  of  Rliegium,  Dory- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontat,  and  'ilira- 
clet,  who  were  all  four  Lncedaemoniaos.  (Fans.  ii. 
32.  § 4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  v.  17.  §  1.  vL  19.  §  9.)  [P. S  J 

DIRCE  (A(pK>i),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wi& 
of  Lycut,  Respecting  her  stoiy,  tee  AlirHluK,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Diooysiu,  in 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  well  on 
mount Cithaeron.  (llygin.  Fah.!.)  A  snuill  river 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  niunc  from  her. 
(I'ftut.  ix.  25.  J  3.)  [I*  S.J 
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DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contacted  from  Dives,  a  name  tometimet 
iciven  to  Plato,  and  hence  alao  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic.  de  NaL  Dtor.  ii.  26;  Viig.  Atn.  vi.  127; 
comp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  phyncian,  who  may  ba  toppoeed 
to  haTe  liTed  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  ia  introdaced  by  MadoUus  in  hi*  Satmrnaiia 
(riL  4)  as  disconning  on  dietetics  and  the  proceas 
of  dif^estion.  [W.  A.  0.] 

DITALCO.     [ViniATHOs.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  B.C. 
189,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
bis  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
roanded  by  Lignrians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  gi«at 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
cackled  to  Maaailia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxzviL  47,  50,  S7.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVES,  U  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  B.  a  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
prDTinee.  Bnt  before  he  went  to  his  post,  BevenU 
Shpanish  tribes  sent  embaisies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
Temora.  Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned  to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rian  lank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleadeCK  In  eonseqaence  of  the  investiga- 
tiona  which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
bad  been  ptaeton  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inqniiy,  aa  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
Tolred  in  it.  L.  Canuleins  likewise  i*  not  bee 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders. 
Sir  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
{Hvivinoe.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  tent  to  Rome.  Romanarmies 
bad  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
nnmben  of  the  soldiers  had  manied  Sponiu  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar^ 
riages  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  shoiUd  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  diat,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteio,  where 
they  woe  to  form  a  cotoma  tiberttmonim.  (Liv. 
idiL  28,  SI,  zliii.  2,  3.)  [U  S.] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  Ii.  Cassius,  in  &  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  b.  c.  S8,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
baasy  to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
eooiageoDs  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  {B.  O.  i 
13 ;  camp.  Oroi.  t.  15  ;  Liv.  £^  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Domnoriz,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDn>.  i.  4 1 ) 
aa  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
enticatiea,  poidoued  the  treason  of  Domnoriz  in 
B.  c  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent port  among  the  Gallic  chieft  in  requesting 
Caeaoi'aaid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
some  tima  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  jHvbably  daring  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  (H  Cicero  (lis  i>m,  ^0.).   Thronghoot,  Caesar 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  B.  c 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B.  O.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  33, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  vi.  12,  vH.  39;  Pint.  Cbes.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c.)  [E.  E.] 

DIURPANEUS.     [Dbcbbalus.] 

DIUS  (Ami),  tiia  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (c  Jpitm, 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  wtpl  KoWoyijt,  of  which 
two  fragments  an  preserved  in  Stoboeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [US.] 

DIYLLUS  (AtvWos),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
■  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  2G  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  ports,  the 
first  of  which  eztended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelas  (where  the  history 
of  CallisthenA  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthns,  by 
Philip  (b.  c  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  B.C. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  &  c. 
298,  from  which  period  Paaon,  of  Plataeo,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casanbon's  snbstitation  of 
A/uXAor  for  Aitufiot,  in  Diog.  Laert  t.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-parties 
{(ruiiwoatajcd)  among  the  writings  of  Diylliis.  The 
ezact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asce» 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  zvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
d*  fferod.  Mai,  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  1 55,  a,  ziii.  p.  593, 
f ;  MaussBC.  ad  Harjnerat.  s.  v.  'Apurrbsr;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  zvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AivXA^i),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjonotion  with  Amyclaeos,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronse  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  z.  13.  $  4  ; 
Auyclabub  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS,  (AiticifMf),  one  of  the  officen  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiocas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiocas  he  united  with  Attains  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by^Antigonns  in  Pisidio,  b.  c  320.  (Diod. 
zviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion  of  AntigonuB  against  Enmenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stmtonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  ziz.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
at  we  find  him  in  313  &  c.  tent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Cario.  (Diod.  ziz.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HcUtnmina,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  zz.  107  ;  Pan- 
san.  i.  8.  §  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  «.  AoKifjLtuv,  Droy- 
sen, Hetlmismtit,  vol.  ii,  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonnt.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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DOLABELLA. 


DCCIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUa  T«  ■  roppoied 
Oneco-Ronmn  joritt  of  tbis  name  hat  hem  some- 
timn  attributed  the  authonhip  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopuliu  (§  49) 
To  iiutpin  KSTil  irToiXf"»'t  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsit  Minor.  It  it  principally  boi^ 
Towed  from  awork  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Loges 
Rhodiae,  wai  pnbliahed  by  S.  Scbardiua  (Baael 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Nand  Law*,  and  the 
■ame  fragment  appean  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
claviu  {J.  O.  tt.  ii.  p.  472).  Pardeuui  hai  pnb- 
liihed  tome  further  finagnients  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  (CoUedion  de  Lois  Maritimft^  i,  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ez- 
tracU  from  it  (Hid.  Jur.  a.  Jt  p.  76)  ;  bnt  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  mannicript. 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Kho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
(Hut  Jur.  Ham.  Kb.  it.  c.  1,  sect.  3.  §  26,  p. 
638) ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  diat  the  only 
icaaon  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schnrdius 
and  Leunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Dneimtts.  [J.  T.  O.] 

DODON  {Atlith),  a  son  of  Zens  by  Enrvpa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  Autttnr.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  {L.  S.1 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolnbella, 
the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.     (Ruhnken,  ad  VelL  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  CoKWRLirs  DiiLABiLLA  MAXivini,  was 
consul  in  a.  c  288  with  Cn.  Domitins  Calvinns, 
and  in  that  rear  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilins,  and  mnrdered 
the  Roman  ambaasadon.  Owing  to  the  lorn  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
Tictory  by  a  triamph.  In  B.  c.  2f  9  he,  together 
with  C  Fabrieins  and  Q.  Aemilins,  went  to 
Pyirfaua  as  ambaataden  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  (Eutrop,  iL  fi ;  Floras,  i.  13 ;  Appnin, 
SammU  6,  GatL  1 1  ;  Dionys.  Eaixrpl,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p,  75,  ed.  Frankfnrt.)  • 

2.  Cn.  ConmuUR  Dolabilla,  was  inangn- 
lated  in  B.  c.  208  as  rat  tacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  MaiciuB,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  &  c.  180.     (Liv.  zivii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  h.  CoBNBLIUa  DOLABKLLA,  WRS  rfsumrtr 
aocalu  IB  B.  r.  1 80.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rea  aaeroram,  died, 
and  onr  Dolabelki  wanted  to  become  his  anccessor. 
Bnt  C.  Servilins,  the  pontifez  maximns,  before  in- 
augumting  him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifez  inflicted 
•  fine  npon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
Tote  that  Dolabella  onght  to  obey,  and  that  ho 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  dunmrir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  op  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontifTs  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
leagne,  C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  Beet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  Illyrians.     (Liv.  xL  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  Cn.   CoKNBLit;*  Dolabblla,  was  curule 


DOLABELLA. 
aedile  in  B.  c:  165,  in  which  year  he  and  his  eol- 
leagne.  Sex.  Jnltna  Caeor,  had  the  Reeyra  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  3IegaJe«ia. 
In  B.  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fnlrio^  No- 
bilior.  (TiCe  of  Terent.  Hayr.;  Suet.  Hi.  Tt- 
rml.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  CoRNXLirs  Dolabella,  a  gnndsog  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  CnrneKus  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c  100,  top-thrr  wish 
the  tribune  Appuleins  Satuminna.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Marine  and  Snila,  Do2ab>?l!a 
sided  with  &e  latter,  and  in  B.  a  81.  when  Snlta 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  consnl- 
ship,  and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  saccesfol  war 
against  the  Thcacians,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
Ob  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  a.  c.  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  cnai7P>d  hira  with  having 
been  guilty  of  eztortion  in  hi*  prt)\ince,  but  be 
was  acquitted.  (Orcia.  t.  17;  Pint.  Stita,  ?8. 
&c;  Appian,  A  C  L  100  ;  Suet.  Can.  4,49. 
55;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48;  AoreL  Viet.  *•  Fir. 
nt  78;  Val.  Max.  Tiii.  9.  $  3 ;  Cic.  n 
Pisntk  19,  Bnt.  92,  (fe  l*ff.  Apr.  fi.  14 ;  Tacit 
dt  Orat  84  ;  Oellins,  xr.  28  ;  Aaeoa.  at  Smir. 
p.  2.<).  in  OniuL  p.  73,  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Ck.  Cornblhtb  Dolabblla,  was  praffw 
uibanus,  in  &  &  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Qi'b- 
tiiis  was  tried.  Cicero  chaiyea  him  vkitb'  hmins 
acted  on  that  occasion  mijnstly  and  agsinot  ail 
established  usages.  The  Tear  after  be  bd  Cilicia 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Maileolns  was  bis  quars- 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verm  his  legate.  TMa- 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries eommitted  by  them,  bnt  shared  in  their 
booty.  He  was  especialty  indnlgnit  ^iwards 
Venres,  and,  after  Mnllealus  ires  mnrdeml,  he 
made  Verm  his  proqnaestor.  After  his  tvtnm  to 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  acrnsed  by  M.  AemiNn 
Scanrns  of  extortion  in  his  provinoe,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  accomplice, 
bnt  furnished  the  aeenser  with  all  the  nece^saiy 
information,  and  even  S|K>ke  himself  puMicfy 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Vtrm  himai^f  wiere  tiraa  pnt  to  ttie 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  therefore  ci»- 
demned.  He  went  into  exile,  and  left  hi«  wHr 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  povnty.  (Cie. 
pro  Qnat  2,  B;  n  Ferr.  i.  4,  15,  17.  29';  Asnm. 
ta  OanuL  p.  110,  ed.  Oidli,  who  howerer  no- 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRNBLiva  Dolabblla,  was  jmetnrar- 
banns  in  B.  c.  67  ;  i^  as  is  usually  anppoard.  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Auhis  Cie- 
cimu  (Cia  pro  Caee.  8.)  He  aeems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabelh  who  is  metitioeej 
by  Valerius  Mazimus,  ( viii.  I ,  Ambiafar,  §  2,}  s 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  prooonsoL 
(Comp.  Orll.  xiL  7,  where  he  beare  the  poe- 
nomen  Cneins ;  Amra.  Hare.  zxir.  2.) 

8.  P.  Con^stIDa  Doi.ABn.LA,  perhapa  a  sen 
of  No.  7,  Was  one  of  the  most  prafligate  men  ef 
his  time.  He  was  botn  about  S;  c.  70.  and  ii 
Bind  to  hare  been  guilty,  ewn  in  enriy  j^juth,  of 
some  capital  ofienees,  which  might  have  cast  Mni 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  saved  bin 
with  great  exertiona  In  b.  c.  51,  he  was  xp- 
jiofnted  R  member  of  the  oellego  of  the  ytwAp 
I'mWn,  and  the  year  ioKowing  he  accused  Appias 
Claudius  of  having  riolated  the  sorerpign  rights  of 
the  penplcL    Wbth  this  trial  was  going  on,  FMia, 
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the  wife  of  DoIabeOa,  left  her  hosbnnd.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  thii  (tep  \>j  the  oon- 
doct  of  her  hviband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cieera  from  auiithig  App.  Chradiue  in  lus  trial 
hy  &Toarable  teetimonie*  £n»n  Cilieia.  Cicero 
himwlf^  on  the  other  hand,  waa  anzioua  to  oblige 
App.  Qandiai,  and  waa  therefore  hf  no  meana  in- 
dined  to  giro  hi>  own  daoghter  in  marriage  to 
the  aceoaer  of  Chuidiaai  he  had,  besidei,  been 
contempbtiiw  to  bring  aibont  a  marriage  between 
Tnllia  and  Tib.  Clandiua  Nero.  But  Ciceio'a 
wife  waa  gained  orer  by  Dolabclla,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  tho  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  toon  followed.  Cicero  aeems  to 
hare  been  griered  by  the  aihir,  for  ha  knew  the 
Tidoiu  character  of  his  aon-in-law ;  but  CloeUu* 
endraronred  to  conaole  him  by  aaying,  that  the 
Tioea  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitiani, 
the  time  of  which  waa  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
then  remained  any  tmeea  of  them,  they  would 
■con  be  corrected  by  Cicero'i  influence,  and  the 
Tirtwma  conduct  of  Tullia.  App.  Claudiui  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  ae  thua  the  great 
ootwaid  obatade  wa*  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  beat  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.  In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Ddobella  with 
admiration  and  aflection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  hot  the 
consequences  of  his  fonner  reckleasneas  and  licea- 
tioHsneas,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind.  The  great 
amotmt  of  debts  which  he  had  contiacted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  a  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Coeaor. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  wno  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caeiar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey^a  legates,  Dolabella 
bad  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
hut  was  unable  to  efleet  anything  of  consequence. 
After  Uie  battle  of  Pbarsalus,  in  which  be  had 
taken  a  part,  DolabelUt  ntumed  to  Bome.  He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  wward  hia 
services,  or  that  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  affxd  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
bot  in  vain.  His  creditor*  were  as  land  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
hut  had  reconrae  to  a  new  expedient.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  fiunily  of 
Cn.  Lentulos — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentuloa — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.  He  was  accoidingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c.  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  retain  from  Alexandria,  DoUbella  came 
brward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  His  coUeagnes,  Asiniua  aad  h.  Trebel- 
lius,  opposed  the  acharoe,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
atrugglea  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  hia  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antenia 
and  Dolabella.  The  day  on  which  Dolabella^ 
ngationa  were  to  be  pot  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated ;  but  peaca  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  tMtond  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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I  SOT  retomed  to  Rome.  Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella's  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it.  However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  aons  of 
Pompey.  In  the  cooise  of  the  Utter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.  Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  pnetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  miad,  and  anteted 
himself  npon  the  consul/^p  for  that  year  j  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  agaiust  the 
Parthiana,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  at  of  January,  B.  c.  44.  Aatoay, 
who  waa  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  efliect.  On  the  l&th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dohibelhi  immediately  took  possession  of  the  coa- 
suUr  fiuces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thua  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  graater  display  of  Jua  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  bean 
erected  to  his  honoor  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  polled  down  t  and  many  penoas  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  ofiiuing  aocrificea  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honanrs,  wem 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rook,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross,  These  apparent  tapnbiican  aentiaient*  aad 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  bat  no  sooner  did  Antony  ofcii  the 
treasury  to  DolabaUa,and  give  him  Syria  for  Wa  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthiaiw, 
than  all  hi*  republican  enthusiasm  disappored  at 
once.  As  Cassiua  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabelk  left  Rem*  before  the  year 
of  hia  conaulahip  had  ooms  to  iu  cioso.  But  he  did 
not  piDceed  atniightway  to  Syria;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  ha  marched  thaongh  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thiaoa,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Trebonius,  one  of  Coesar'a  mnrderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsnl  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  pUce.  DeUhella  pretended 
to  go  to  Kphasua,  and  i'rebooius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither  s  but  when  the  escort 
retomed  to  Smyrna,  Dohhbella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  nighL  Trcbenias  was  mur^ 
derad  in  hia  bed,  in  Febraary,  b.  o.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cioen^  he  was  tortared  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Dolabella  now  began  extort 
ing  money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  wcklnssiisss  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  ta  the  mean*  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  preoeedinss  becoBM  kaovra  at  Rwne,  ha 
waa  outUwed  and  dacland  a  pnblio  enemy.  Ca»- 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
■uide  war  npon  him,  and  ta«di  Laadioeia,  which 
DolobeUa  bad  occupied.  The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fisU  into  the  hands  of  hi*  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  hi*  soldiers  to  kill  him,  &  c  431 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cisero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  n.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  hit  condoct,  that  two  jean  afker,  Tnllia  left 
him  when  ihe  was  expecting  to  beooine  mother  of  a 
•eeond  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  io*ed 
fail  daaghter  moot  tenderly,  and  wa«  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  condnet  of  Doiabella, 
yet  kept  np  hit  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
Torce,  and  repeatedly  aiauret  him  of  hie  great 
attaehnent.  It  it  difficult  to  account  for  thit 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unlets  we 
tuppoie  that  hit  detire  to  keep  npon  ||ood  terms 
with  a  mnn  who  poisetsed  infinenca  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considefBtionib  Cicero's  ibnd- 
nets  for  him  continued  for  a  short  tnoe  after  Cse- 
tar's  mntdar,  that  it,  to  long  ss  Doiabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  pbu» 
in  Cicen'k  feelings  as  toon  as  DolabeUa  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicen  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bittemest  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu^ 
mennt  passages  of  Cicen  lelating  to  DohibeUa  in 
Orelli,  Onom.  it  p.  17&,&e.;  camp.  Fabric  FU.  Cic. 
p.  91,  with  Oreili's  note:  Dion  Cast.  xlL  40,  xlii. 
29,  ftc,  zliii.  51.  zUt.  22,  51,  xltr.  IS,  xlrii.  29; 
Suet  Com.  86,  85 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41, 122, 129, 
iiL  3,  7,  &c.,  24,  26 ;  Ut.  E^.  1 13,  1 19  ;  VeU. 
Pat.  ii.  58,  60,  69 ;  Plut.  Anlm.  9,  10,  11 ;  Caes. 
BM.  Alex.  65  ;  Oros.  n.  18.) 

9.  P.  CoRNsLiuB  DoLAHaLi.a,  a  ton  of  Now  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  B.  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octairianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleapat^^  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  wat  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy,  In  a.  d.  10,  he  wasconiul  with  C. 
Junint  Silanna  On  coint  he  it  designated  at 
trinmrir  monetalit.  (Pint.  AiiUm.  84  ;  Fait.  Cap. ; 
Vaillant,  Carwt.  65.) 

10.  P.  COKNXLIUS  DOLABBLLA,  a  (Ml  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  teign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  23  and  24.  In  the  courso  of  the  adminittra- 
tion  of  hit  prorinee  he  gained  a  complete  Tictory 
over  the  Numidian  TacGuinat;  but  although  he 
hiid  fonnerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berint,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  oniamentt  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predeceisor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesiua,  an  uncle  of  tSej- 
ainis,  might  not  be  thrown  into  tlie  shade.  In 
A.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitios  Afer  in  the  accusation 
againit  liis  own  relatire,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  ir.  23,  5ic.  66.) 

1  1.   CoRNXLItT*   DOLABBLLA,  WaS  tCDt   iu  A.  D. 

70  by  the  emperar  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  In  a  tort  of  IMiera  aiMo- 
(fila,  for  no  other  reaion,  but  becaute  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  wat  tehted  to  Oalba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  hit  mott  intimate  friends,  Planeiut 
Vanii,  denounced  him  to  the  pmefcct  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  preTailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  princeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemeacy.  Vitellius,  too,  became  ahirmed  through 
her,  as  DolabeUa  hnd  married  Petronia,  a  fonnrr 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
bim  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  Thit  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitelliut.  (Tac.  HitL  i. 
88, it  63.)  [L.aj 

DCLIUS,  (A^Xiot),  an  agrd  ilave  of  Penelope, 
whom  the  had  received  from  her  fetber  on  her  mar- 
rying Odyiient,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 


DOMITIA. 

On  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wand^sing^ 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  wat 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  luitors.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  735 ;  zxir.  493.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLON  (A^Astr),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
peraonaget,  both  Trojana.  (Hom.  IL  z.  314,  Ac  ; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  90.)  [L.  S-l 

UOLOPS  (A4Aa4>),  a  ton  of  Hemes,  who  had 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbouthood  of 
Peiresiae  and  Hsgnesa,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonaats  knded 
and  ofiiued  up  lacrifices.  (ApoUoo.  Rhod.  L  584  ; 
Orph.  An/.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythiol 
penonages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  IL  xv.  525,  ie. ; 
Hygin.  Fak.  Pne£  ik  2.)  (L.  &! 

DOMATITES  (Aii»«rr(Tv),  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  surname  of  Poteidon,  at  Spaita,  which  is, 
perhapa,  tynoaymout  with  inxiftnt.  (Paus.  iiL 
14.  §  7.)  [L-  a] 

DOiMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Boman 
tnmames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  at  the  gods  of 
iHrriagt^  wcxe  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  hooto  of  the  bridegroom.  (Auguat.  dt  CVa.  DU, 
vii.  3,  iz.  6.)  [U  S.] 

DOMl'TIA,  a  titter  of  Co.  Domjtias  Aheno- 
faarbus  [AjiBKoBAiiB»«,  No.  10],  and  coose- 
qaently  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  wat 
the  wife  of  Crisput  Passienus,  who  afterwards  de- 
serted her  and  married  Agrippiua,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natund,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippiua.  After  the  muidd 
of  hit  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  wat 
already  of  an  advanced  ago,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  the  postetted  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  bailt 
magnifioent  gymnasia.  (Tac  Aitm.  xiii.  19,  21 ; 
Suet.  Act.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  17  i  QuintiL  vi 
I.  §  60.  3.  §  74,  x.  I.  §  24.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA  LETPIDA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Oomi- 
Uus  Ahenobarbus  [Aubnobakhi's,  Na  10],  sod 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperar  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius MessallaBarbatus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Mestaliina,  the  wife  of  the  empeciv 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vaaity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  NeiCL 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  o. 
55,  in  iiiducing  her  sou  to  sentence  his  aunt  t« 
death.  (Tac  A*n.  zi.  37,  Ac,  zii  64,  &.c; 
Snet.  Oamd.  26,  AVra,  7.)  IL.  &] 

DOMl'TIA  LONUI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi- 
tius  Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aemi- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  aiftmy  by  Dorai- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian^  acoeaaian.  lut- 
mediately  after  Vespasian's  return  from  the  east, 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  hit  other  nuttretset 
on  an  eatate  near  the  Moot  Alfaaous.  Subse- 
quently, however,  be  married  her,  and  in  a.  n.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  uuiiuUiful  to 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  iutercoune  wiih 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  is 
A.  D.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  ai'vice  J 
Uisut,  aiid  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughia 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  forutcd  t 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  he  «aid  the 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  oontinucd  hit 
interoourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Dimi- 
tian,  and  the  knew  of  the  contpiracy  against  ha 
life  ;  at  tb*  wat  infemied  that  her  own  UTe  wat  is 
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danger,  tbe  nrged  the  cmipiraton  on,  *nd  Domitmn 
was  murdered  in  A.  D.  96.  (Oion  Cms.  Ixrii.  S, 
Ixvi.  3,  15  ;  Snet.  IhmiL  3,  22.)  The  coin 
■Bnesed  contains  en  the  obverse  the  head  of  Do- 
raitia,  with  th<  k^nd  Domitia  Avavurx  Imf, 
DOMIT.  [L.  &] 


DOMITIANUS.   • 


lOSl 


DOMI'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  tt 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  lepnblic  were  looked 
npon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
jn-ntes.  (Cic.  PUL  ii.  'iS ;  Plin.  H.  N.  nL  S7  ; 
VaL  Max.  ri.  2.  $  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
repablic,  we  meet  with  only  two  bnuiches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahknobasbi  and  Calvini.  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Ciceio,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  8.j 

DOMITIA'NUS,ar  with  his  full  name  T.  Kla- 
vios  DoMiTiANVs  Adoubtus,  wbs  the  Tounger  of 
Vespasian's  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
snoneded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigiied  from  a.  d.  81  to  96.  He  was  bom  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  *.  D.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  fiither  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  suefa 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  th.-it  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  fiither  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  b«d  natural  disposi- 
tion. When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  he  at  Home,  where  be  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellins  ;  Sabinns,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided. After  the  &11  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
ship  with  consular  power.  As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.  The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
bands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  ts  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  tlirone:  be  pot  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
dacecTnuuiy  wires,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  barem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
■o  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  yon  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
teed  me."  Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
hU  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  npon  marching 
'  against  Civilis  in  Oaul,  in  spile  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  j  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdnnum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligpnce  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  lebeL 


When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  con>cious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  bo  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  bis  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  frmn  public  afiairs  ;  but  in 
Older  to  disphiy  his  rank  and  station,  Domitiau 
always  aceompanied  his  &ther  and  brother  when 
they  appaarad  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  trioaph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  fhther,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mous 
Albanus  where  be  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtesans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
ha  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productiuns. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.  d.  79,  was  succeeded  bv 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  thai  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgety  in  his  &ther's  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wi^  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
Hud  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towaids  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  -in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  B&irs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  tfae 
reigns  of  his  Ctther  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  A.  o.  81,  was  in  oU  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian,  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  vras  quite  dead;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writer*  phunly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  A.  D.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclsimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  be 
manifiested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  gu- 
vemon  of  pravinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  joster  than  they  ever  were  afti-r- 
wards.  He  also  enacted  several  useful  laKs; 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cuUiv». 
tion  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  modemtion  on 
many  occasions.  He  furtlier  took  an  active  port  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatorrs, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cmelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  daring  the  latter  yean  of  liis 
reign  he  nctsd  as  one  (^  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  canse  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injuretl 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  his 
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■ndrrUlnngi  «nd  oiher  oeeammttk  »f  the  dme. 
In  A.  D.  84  he  andertmk  ui  eipettitian  againtt  the 
Chatti,  which  dnet  not  teeni  to  hart  been  alto- 
■ether  mnoeeeMful,  for  ve  leam  fram  Fraatiniu 
(Slndeg.  I.  3),  that  he  conitnieled  the  ftoitier 
wall  between  the  free  OennaiM  and  theee  who 
were  tubjeet  to  Rome,  to  tiMt  ha  mait  at  any 
late  hare  meceeded  in  canfiitiiw  the  bat<iaii«M 
within  their  owa  tenitoijr.  After  hia  ntnra  to 
Rome  he  oelebtstrd  a  trinmph,  and  amnieii  the 
aane  ofQemianictia.  In  tha  ianw  jrear  A^ricola, 
whose  raeeen  and  neritt  excited  Ua  jealoniy,  wai 
recalled  to  Roim,  oetennblj  fbr  the  ptnpoae  of 
eelebrating  a  triumph ;  bat  he  w«a  never  aent  back 
to  hia  poet,  which  wa«  given  to  another  penen. 
[AoRicoLA.]  The  moat  dangerooa  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  waa  Deeehalna,  king  of  the 
Daciana.  Damitiaa  himielf  took  the  field  agaioat 
him,  bnt  the  tfi  management  of  the  war  waa  left 
to  hit  genemla.  Simnltaneoaaly  with  tkia  war 
another  wiu  eatried  on  sgninat  the  Mareomanni 
and  Qimdi,  who  bad  refuaed  to  fumiah  the  Ro- 
man! with  the  aaaiatance  againat  Decebalna,  which 
thejr  were  bonnd  to  de  br  a  treaty.  Tha  Ro- 
mana  were  defeated  br  uiem,  and  the  conae- 
qnence  waa,  that  Domitian  waa  obliged  to  conchode 
))eaee  wHb  Decebalui  on  Tery  humiliating  tenia, 
A.  D.  87.  [DscBB-ALuai]  Another  dangerona  oe- 
cnrreiice  woe  the  rcTolt  of  L.  Antoniua  in  Upper 
Germanr;  but  thie  atom  waa  luckily  amrted  by 
an  anexprcted  overilow  of  tiie  Rmm  ovar.ita 
bnnka,  which  prevented  the  German  anxilkriea, 
whom  Antoniua  expected,  from  joining  him;  ao 
that  the  rebel  waa  easily  conqaared  by  L.  Appro* 
Korbanna,  in  a.  Bw  91.  An  inannection  of  the 
Naaunonea  in  Aftica  wna  of  ieai  impeitanee,  and 
waa  enaily  mppieaied  by  Flocciu,  the  goreraor  of 
Namidia. 

Bnt  it  i>  the  cmelty  and  ^tamy  of  Domitian 
that  have  giren  his  reign  an  anennaUe  notoriety. 
Hie  iwtnral  tendencie*  bofat  forth  with  fieah 
faiy  after  the  Dacian  war.  Hit  fear  and  hia 
injured  pride  and  Tanity  led  hnn  to  delight 
in  the  miafortune*  and  aa^iBgringa  of  thoae  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  moat  diatinguiah- 
ed  men  of  the  time,  eaptcially  amang  the  ae- 
naton,  had  to  bleed  for  their  ezcaUence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  popofaue 
and  the  nldiera  by  lai^  donationa,  and  by  pohlic 
games  and  iighta  in  the  diena  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appealed  among  the  ^adia- 
ton,  and  in  which  he  hinuelf  took  gnat  delight. 
For  the  aame  reaaon  he  incieaaed  the  pay  of  the 
aoMiers,  and  the  •oma  he  thna  expended  ware  ob- 
tained fnm  the  rich  by  violence  and  mnider;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  fnnnd  it  impoiaible  to  obtain 
the  meant  for  paying  hit  loldien,  he  waa  obliged 
to  reduce  their  nmnber.  The  provinoea  were  leea 
exposed  to  hia  tyiaany,  and  it  waa  eapecially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  fait  his  iron  graqi.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  waa  aoppreated 
or  atrseionaly  peiseentad,  nnlesa  men  would  de- 
grade tbemselvea  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fmrfUl  sileaee  whioh  pnvailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Donilian's  leign  in  Roma  and  Italy 
are  briefly  bat  energetically  described  by  Tacitna 
in  the  iatndaction  to  hi*  Life  of  Agrioola,  and 
hia  vices  and  tyranny  are  expoaed  in  the  strongest 
eolonrs  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  wen  expelled ; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infor,  aa  acme 
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wrilatado,  tku  b*  hated  adl  pUbaopliicat  and  act- 
aatifie  painsta  ;  the  came  bnng  in  all  piobntiiU^ 
na  other  than  hi*  raiiity  and  amfaiiioa,  arhich 
could  not  bear  to  ha  ohacaied  by  othan.  Christian 
writara  attribatc  to  km  ■  pcnecntiias  of  the  Chiia- 
tiana  likewise ;  but  there  ia  noolfaar  evidxnca  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  ariaen  bam  the  stoct- 
naaa  arith  whieh  ha  exacted  the  tribnta  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caBsed  audi  ssSnag 
to  the  Christian*  also. 

As  in  all  aimihK  caaea,  the  tynnt'a  own  cmdly 
brought  about  his  rain.  Time  officers  of  his  cooit, 
Parthenins,  Sigeriiis,and  EnteUua,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  pat  to  death  (this  aeeret  was  hetzsyed 
to  than  by  Domitia,  the  enperor's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  on  the  list),  fooned  a  coB^iiaey  sgainat 
Ua  Ufa.  Stephanas,  a  baeduan,  who  waa  employed 
by  the  conspiiBiart,  contrived  to  obtain  admisainn 
to  the  emperor's  bed-rooai,  and  gave  liiia  a  letts 
to  lead.  While  Domitian  waa  perating  tbe  letta, 
in  whioh  tiie  eonspintoa'  |d»t  waa  revealed  to 
him,  Staphanaa  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdamen. 
A  violant  struggle  taisawi  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  eonspinitoa  airived.  Domitian  feQ,  aflar 
having  received  seven  wounds,  cai  the  18th  af  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  96.  ApsUonios  of  Tjana,  who  was 
then  at  Ephesos,  at  the  moment  Daadtiaa  was 
mordend  at  Rone,  ia  aaid  to  have  nm  aoooa  tke 
maiket-piaoe,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "That  is 
right,  Stephanna,  sby  the  murdeierl" 

There  are  fov  ruloa  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  tlaree 
yean  of  his  leign  fonn  one  of  the  most  bi^tU 
perioda  that  occur  in  the  history  af  man ;  Iwt  he 
cannot  be  called  a  bcntal  monster  or  a  nwsdman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  fer  he  pnaaraatd  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  althoogh  Pliny  aad 
Quintilian,  who  |dace  his  poetical  pndacticas  by 
the  side  of  these  of  the  greatoat  masten,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
worics  cannot  have  been  entuely  without  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  fer  litemtote  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  whiek  he  irwtitatfal  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jnpiter,  and  one  part  af 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  paaae 
writeiB  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  ae  in  Latin  in- 
cited their  prDdnetions,  and  tha  Tietars  wern  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  ftirtber  institotad 
the  pension  for  distinguished  ibetoricinia,  which 
Qointilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  wc  look  at  tha  eaanpa- 
latively  fleariahing  condition  of  Roman  litacatoc 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  kdp  thinking  that  it 
waa,M]*aat  in  great  measaie, the csnaeqaeneeaf  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  tba  easoatage- 
mant  which  he  aSiudsd.  It  is  extieinely  pcohaUe 
that  we  atill  pnsseis  one  of  the  Ktenry  ptodnetions 
of  Domitian  u  the  Latin  panyhtam  of  Axataali 
Phaenomena,  wliich  i*  nanally  attribated  to  Gtt- 
manictta,  the  giandtan  of  Angnstaa,  The  aign- 
ments  for  this  opiirion  have  been  deariy  aet  fiaith 
by  Rutgeraius  (  Far,  ttet,  n.  p.  376),  aad  it  ia 
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aW  «A>p*cd  if  Nieltthr.    (Tk;  HU.  ni,  (9,  &b. 
It.  9,  AiK,  Jlffiit.  S9,  49,  4S]  SmI.  Owutfii* 
Dion  Ckst.  lib.  Ixvi.  aal  Irrii. ;  JoTenai,  Saiir. 
Qsmtil.  IT.  1.  (  %  &&,  z.  I.  §  9t;  te. ;  Niefanhr, 
iMtem  M  A>iKM  ffirt.  ii  pp.  <S4-9Ml)  [!<.&] 

DOMTTIA'm.TS,  L.  D0M1THI8.  A  «>w 
eohn  ate  extant  ia  Mcmd  bna,  vhieli  axhibit  on 
tin  ohrttwe  a  InueDed  hemi,  with  the  legend.  In*. 
C.  L.  DoMinux.  DowrrMNon.  Ado.  ;  on  the  n- 
Tene,  the  rejnetentation  of  a  Oenina,  witb  QsNio. 
PoruLi.  'BoMANi. ;  and  belew,  the  Icttan  Alk,  in- 
dicating that  diey  vere  atnidk  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  alia  a  Teiy  fare  Alexandrian  third  hraaa,  witli 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  wordt  AOMinANOfl.  OBB. 
These  pieces  hate  feeen  f(enendly  nppoiad  to 
Mong  to  the  Donitiaiitu  nsntiaaad  byTrabelfin* 
Pollia,  aa  the  genetnl  who  Tantjaitbed  tfai  two 
Macriani,  who  i<  deaeribed  as  anan  vl  lofty  ambi- 
lion,  dedneing  hh  origin  frsm  die  eon  of  Veipaiian, 
and  is  beliered  1o  be  the  same  with  the  Doautianas 
put  to  death  by  Avrelian,  according  to  Zosioras,  in 
oanteqncnce  of  a  stupieion  that  h«  was  meditating 
RbelOon.  Eckhel,  howercr,  has  demanatiBted, 
from  nnnrismstical  cennderatieBs,  that  the  latin 
medah,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epieh  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediata  sncoesson,  and  thaie- 
fore  most  eonnnemomte  the  nsurpatisn  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trcbell.  PolL  Oal- 
lira.  tfHA,  c  2  ;  THjM.  Tynrm.  a.  12 ;  Zaaim. 
i.  49  ;  Eckhel,  toI  -nii.  p.  41.)  {W.  R.} 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  cbildmn, 
Titos,  Pomitian,  and  a  dmighter  Domitilla.  She 
'had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Rsmaa  eqaes, 
Siatllins  Capella,  and  a  freedmmlaa.  SafasMpieBtly 
hnwever  she  rrceiTCd  the  £aM<sfcu,  and  was  at 
lant  made  n^nmo.  Bhe  as  well  as  her  daoghter 
died  before  Vespiudan  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
(Snct.  Fimp.  S.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  strack  after  her  death. 
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2.  Ite  wife  of  Fhrrius  Clemens.  [CkitMSNs 
T.  Ft.ivnni.]  Philostralm  (  VH.  Apalhn.  rni.  25 
adls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitlan,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilh,  the  sister  of  Donrilian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  nceesaion.  DionCassius 
(IxTii,  1 4 }  calls  her  merely  a  ovyytvift  of  Domitian, 
and  if  has  bran  coniectnred  that  in  Philostratns  we 
most  read  JfkK^S^r  instead  of  ciStKp^w.  It  may 
he  that  oar  Domitilla  was  a  daoghter  of  Vespasian's 
dmighter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  mnrder  of 
her  hnsfcond  Clemens,  Stephamis,  the  freedman 
and  imiiakier  of  Domitian,  was  her  pncunitor. 
(Suet.  ItomiL  17;  comp.  Rafanarus,  ad  Dion  Can. 
L  c.)  [L.  &] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.    [Ann.] 
BOMTTIUS  BALBUS.   (Balbdb,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  GAECILIA'NUS.     [Caxcili- 
AKVa,  p.  52fi,  b.] 

DOMI'TIUS  CALLI'STBATUS.     [C*ti.i- 
irriiATU«,  p.  679,  b.] 

DOMI'TIUS  CELER.    [Cslcr.] 
DOMITIUS  CCRBULO.     [Corbitlo.] 


DOMITIUS  DEXTER  [Dbxtbr.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  [FLoaiffi.] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [I^^ita] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  (Mamcs.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [UtPiANua.  1 
DOMNA.  JU'LIA,  dai^bter  of  Bassianus, wife 
of  the  empenrSeptiaiusSevems  mother  of  Caracalla 
•od  Oela,  grand-aunt  of  Eli^balns  and  Alexander. 
(Soe  the  stenaiaof  Camaoalla.)  Bomofobsenie 
poimta  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
fiitan  bnaband  long  before  his  elera^on  \o  the 
pnrpla,  in  oooaeqaeaoe,  we  are  told,  of  an  'astro- 
logieal  psedietisn,  which  dechued  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sorereign.  Already 
cheriihiag  ambitions  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  in&llibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possesaed 
no  mean  skill,  Serreras,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  borasoope.  The  period  at  which 
this  BoioB  took  place  hu  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
Tccay  among  chronologen,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  avthoritiea  are  contndictoiy  and  irrseon- 
eileable.  FoUewing  Dion  Cassias  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  Uter 
thaa  A.  D.  176,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
ooBch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustilu^  who  in  that 
year  qnitted  Robw  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  retnmed.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerfiil  intellect  and  with  a  laige  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  fer  which  her  countrywomen  were 
«o  celefarated,  exercised  at  ail  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitions  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pesoennhis  Niger  and 
Clodiua  Albimas,  thus  painting  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  thnme,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fiilfiUed,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerfnl  Plantiamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  eX" 
clnsively  to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratns nndettook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonins, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
snnouaded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  Bat  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  pmctise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  oommon  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  o£  her  basband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
erer,  and  CaracalU  entrusted  the  most  important 
afiairs  of  state  to  her  ndministration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  contronl 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Gets,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withneM 
from  taming  the  dagger  against  his  mother  alsok 
Upon  lenmmg  the  succeaafnl  issue  of  the  lebellion 
of  Miicriniis,  Julia  at  6rst  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignitiea,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  fior  a 
while  indnlged  in  bright  anticipaitions.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  soapicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded toquit  Antioch,  and, returning  to  her  former 
resohition,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
A.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Cains  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by   her  sister. 
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Maoa,  along  vith  th*  bona  of  Qeta,  to  the 
coneterf  of  tho  Aatonine*. 

Tbora  can  bo  little  doobt  that  Damma  «w  hor 
proper  Syrian  naiiie,Biia]agoiu  to  the  dempnlisa 
o(  Afooo,  Soatmiat,  and  MammiuM,  bone  by  other 
meroben  of  the  mom  finnily.  The  idea  that  it  ii 
to  be  rvgaided  a*  a  ooatmction  forrfdiaom,  and  «ai 
emplaned  booaiue  the  latter  woold  ham  been 
oSenaive  to  a  Roman  ear,  1001001;  requires  lefB- 
tatkm.  (Seo  Retmami  co  Dion  Caii.  Ixxir.  S.) 

One  aoouaation,  of  the  finilest  deacription,  baa 
been  hrongfat  againit  thi*  prinoen  by  aefenl 
ancient  hittoriani.  Sportiaou  and  Aorelim  Victor 
•xpreuly  affiim  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
iuoeataoa>  connexion  witli  CancaUa,  bat  that  they 
were  pooitiTely  joined  in  marriage :  the  etaiy  ii 
repeated  by  Eutrapiiu  and  Onnoe  alio,  while 
Herodian  binti  at  •uch  a  report  (ir.  16),  when  he 
nhitea  that  the  wai  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
lioentiont  labble  of  Alexandria.  Bnt  the  eilenee  of 
Dion  Canine,  who  was  not  only  alire,  bnt  oocnpied 
B  prominent  pabUc  atation  dunng  the  whole  reign, 
m  the  aabjeet,  i*  a  aufBdent  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  afaeolntely  imposabie 
that  be  should  hare  been  ignorant  of  snch  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  hit  nanatire,  that  he  would  not 
hare  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserring  of  the 
slif^htest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselTca  totaDy  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controTersy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
iuiormed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
•tep-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixziv.  3, 
Ixxr.  15,  Ixzri.  4, 16,  IxxriL  2,  10,  18,  Ixnii.  4, 
23,  21;  Herodiaa,  it.  13,  16,  t.  3;  Spartun.  Srj4. 
Sea.  3.  18,  Caraeall.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  CImLAtbm. 
8,  Maerin.  9  ;  Lampti(L^<M.  Sen.  5 ;  Victor,  Epil. 
21 ;  <U  Caet.  21 ;  Eutrop.  Tiii.  11 ;  Oro*.  Tii.  18  ; 
Philostmt.  VU.  SopUtt.  YiL  Aftolbm,  i.  S « Tsetses, 
ChU.  n.  H.  46.)  [W.  R.] 


'    COIN  OP  OOMNA  Jt'LU. 

DOMNI'NUS  l^iuiu)os\  1.  ACbristian,  who 
apostatised  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  A.  o.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapioo, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  fiuth.  (Euseb.  tfiit.  fiW.  vL  12; 
comp.  Fabric  BiU.  Gnuc.  vol,  Tii.  pt  166.) 

2.  Of  Loodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  duciple  of  Syriar 
nua,  and  a  fellow-pupii  of  Produs  the  liycioo,  and 
must,  therefore,  hare  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  He  appean  to  hare 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  0|»mons,  and 
is  said  to  bare  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Pbto  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  piinite  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  tieatiae  from  Pioelus,  intended  as  • 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platoniam 
(npiry^Tfla  aoflaf  run)  tSu  Soyiuaw  rai  llKir»- 
ras),  a  work  which  f  abricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself  (BiU. 
Graee.  Tol.  iil  p.  171 ;  DaaoK.  cgp.  Said.  §.  v. 
Aa/uuvos.) 


DOWATU& 

3.  Of Antioeh,  an  Mstoriu, ^pioted  frunnguBi'  in 
the  ehi— itla  of  Josnaea  Malehs.  Bentiey  Ibnks 
(E/t.  ad  AML  p.  73),  that  he  «M  bishop  of  An- 
tioeh, and  wrote  a  faistary  of  emits  bam  the  b^ 
giming  of  the  worU  to  the  time  af  JnstiniBii,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  {a.  d.  560)  the 
^mniele  of  Halelas  extends.  (  Vos&  <fe  Hkl.  Grare. 
p.  4SA,  ed.  W(«tetmann ;  Fkbrie.  BM.  Groae. 
vdL  iii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  [8.  E.] 

DOHNI'NUS,  a  OraMO-Romm  jnrat,  vb* 
prohably  flanrisfaed  ahortiy  bebm  Jnatifnaa,  or  ia 
the  eommenonnent  of  that  empoor'^  "eign.  He 
may  be  the  tame  person  to  whom  was  addreeaed  a 
i«scriptoftheempeR>rZeno.  (BasiLTii.p.7II,Cod. 
10,  tit.  3,  s.  7.)  He  vns  a  eomnientatarnpon  the 
Orrgorian,  Heimogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes. 
(Reia,  ad  TkeapUUm,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Tbe»- 
dorus,  a  cantempoiarT  of  JnstiniBB,  calls  hbn  his 
"Tery  learned  tewfaec**  (BasU.  tL  pl2I7);  bnt 
Zaehariae  imi^nes  that  Dontninna  cenM  scam4y 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teachercfTheodoms, 
who  snrvived  Justinian,  and  lived  vndcr  Tibenna. 
(Zaehariae.  .<<mid(ita,  p.  xlvnL)  By  Snares  (iVMr. 
BiuiL  $  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Ueamnms ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assemani,  B3U. 
Jar.  Orimt.  lib.  ii  c  28,  p.  405.)  By  Nic  Csnt- 
neims  Papodopoli  (/VoAwt.  Mfdag.  pp.372, 402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomieus,  JCtos,  is  quoted  as  baring 
oommented  upon  the  Novellae  ConatitBlissie*  of 
Constantjnas  and  I^eo ;  bnt  the  witrsatwesthineas 
of  i>apadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Uciat- 
bacfa.  (Aftteiabt^  i.  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnns  and  Domninns  an  some- 
times confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are  fermed 
from  the  'word  Dominus,  and,  Hke  other  words 
denoting  title  (as  Patrieins),  became  mnieiled  intn 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amam.  Jwr.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnns  is  mentioned  by  Libanioa,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Libsm.  Bp.  in.  277, 
1124,  ad.  WoUr.)  (J.  T.  aj 

DOMNUS.    [DoKioitm.] 

DOMNUS  {tifim\,  is  mentioned  m  the  Ceor- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Onbasias  (p.  8,  ed.  BasS. 
1SS5),  as  haTing  written  a  commentary  on  tbis 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  antbor,  perfasps 
living  in  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  bat 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  1 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  ■ 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Oesina,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  his  own 
reputation  waa  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enticed 
away.  (Snid.  t.  «.  r^o-iof.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fourth  centniy  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  aeoonnt  is  given  by  St 
Ephnera  Syius.  (C^psro^  ToL  L  p.  >1,  ed.  Ben. 
1689,  foL)  [W.  A.  O.] 

DONA'TIUS  VALKNa  [Vauns.] 
DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Oaaa  Nigra,  m  No- 
midia,  in  the  early  port  of  the  fbnrtb  lientiuj 
(a.  d.  812),  and  finn  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nua  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  DomatiiU  derived  their  qipelUtion.  This  was 
the  first  important  schism  which  distmeled  the 
Christian  church;  and,  althongfa  in  a  great  me»- 
sun  confined  within  the  limits  of  A&ica,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  oonfiosion, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circnmslances  whidi 
gnve  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  io  ths 
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4ii|Hlc^aragi*ai  ia  ■■inliw  article.  {Cabouu- 
Kuo.]  Conduaned,  paniihed,  but  nmtaaUj  tal»< 
imled  by  Coutantina,  fiercely  penecotMl  by  Con- 
kUna,  aad  fuToured  by  Juliao,  the  follawen  of 
tbii  tect  ^ipear  to  have  atlained  to  their  faigheel 
point  of  proapericy  at  tho  eommencement  of  the 
fifth  eenta^,  aboat  whieb  period  tboy  were  niled 
by  four  hundred  biehope,  and  won  little  inferior 
in  finmben  to  the  Catholicf  of  the  province.  The 
gcniua  and  paneTWaace  «f  AngnMiii,  npported  by 
the  atriogeat  edict  of  Honerilia  {*.  Ik.  114),  Tigor- 
«iMly  eoiorced  by  the  ciril  mo^ietratear  teem  to 
liave  cnuhed  them  far  a  time;  but  tb<9'  rerfred 
apoo  the  inraaioB  of  Oenacrici  to  whom,  from 
their  diaaSection  to  a  hoatile  goremment,  they  lent 
a  willing  (opport ;  they  were  of  wfficieot  iiaport- 
auoe,  ^t  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denoneiation*  of  Pope  Ore- 
^ry  the  Great,  and  are  betioTed  to  hare  kept 
thor  ground,  and  eziated  a*  an  independent  com- 
nanity,  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saiaceni 
and  Mdionmedaniam.  We  ought  to  obeerre,  that 
c*eo  the  moat  violent  enemiea  of  the  Donatitta 
ware  anaUe  to  conrict  them  of  any  aeriou*  erroTB 
in  doctrine  or  diicipli«e.  Agreeing  with  their 
eppoaenta  upon  all  general  principle!  and  poinia 
ef  faith,  they  commenced  limply  by  refhiing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianua,  and 
were  gradoally  led  on  to  maintain,  that  lalTation 
waa  teatticted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  becnuie 
they  alone  had  cwaped  the  probnation  of  receiving 
the  ucnunent*  from  the  hand*  of  traditort,  or  of 
tfaoee  who,  having  oonnived  H  anch  apoatacy,  had 
forfeited  all  ehunu  to  the  character  c{  Chriatiana. 
Aaeertiug  that  they  alone  conatituted  the  true 
uniraml  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
thoM  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  »-ho  maintained  any  ipiritual  connexion 
with  their  adveiaarie*;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  ptetenaiona  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
patd  to  eccleiiottical  unity  and  epiacopal  power, 
iBiiated  upon  rebaptiaing  every  one  who  became  a 
proielyte  to  their  caoae,  upon  Hibjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  placee  of  public  wonhip  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  pretence  of  their  opponenta, 
and  upon  caatiiig  forth  the  very  corpaea  and  bonea 
of  the  CathoUea  from  their  oemetefiea.  Thia  un- 
charitable apirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  waa  moat 
widely  extended,  diiaenuona  aroee  within  their 
own  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  uparating  from  the  ioct  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maximianiata,  amgated  to  themwlvea, 
excluaively,  the  prerogativea  churned  by  the  larger 
fiwtion,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  antfaoritiea  for  all  that  concern  the 
Donatiata  an  the  worki  of  Optatua  Mikvitanna 
and  Augutin.  In  the  edition  of  the  fimaer,  pnb- 
liahed  by  the  learned  and  induitrioua  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  i^ipendix  of  ancient  documenta 
relating  to  thia  oontrovaray,  together  with  a  eou- 
deueed  view  of  ita  riae  and  pragieaa,  while  the 
moat  important  pauages  in  the  writinga  of  Angue- 
tin  have  been  coUaeted  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  hie  £ocle*iaatical  Memoira  (vol  vi.)  devoted 
to  thia  Mibject.  For  the  aeriea  of  Imperial  Lawa 
againat  the  DonatiaU  from  A.  d.  100  to  428,  aee 
Cod.  Titod.  xvi.  til.  5.  [W.  R.] 

DONA'TUS  A£'LlUS,or,with  all  hit  tiUea  aa 
they  are  found  in  M3S.,  AMu  IMmaba  VirClanu 
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Orator  Utiu  Bomat,  waa  a  aelcteated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  waa  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jenmew  Ilia  moat  iamoua  work  it  a  lyatem 
of  Ltitin  OBUumar,  which  haa  formed  the  ground- 
work of  moat  elementary  treatitaa  upon  the  aamo 
aabjeet,  &em  the  period  whan  he  flourithed  down 
to  our  own  timea.  It  haa  uraally  been  pnbliihed 
in  the  form  ef  two  or  more  diatinet  and  lepatate 
traota :  1.  ^ra  t.  EdUia  Prima,  de  Uera,  $ytliMa, 
pidilm,  M  (otw;  3,Sdia>SeamJa,  dt  odo  pariilmt 
oraUomti  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  IM 
faviornaio;  />t  eojeaeuaw;  H*  cttiru  vUUm;  De 
mulaplaimo;  iM  eateawritltia;  JM  Iropii;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  thete  are  all  more 
correctly  oonaidered  aa  conetitnting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santeaian  MS.  prewrved  in  the 
Royal  Liibnry  of  Berlin,  Damaii  Art  Graimnatioa 
trilnu  lilirn  eomprthema.  It  waa  the  common  tehool- 
book  of  the  middie  agei;  inaomnch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longhtnde  and  Chaucer  a  dami  or  done* 
ia  equivalent  to  a  letaon  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  geuend.  Thna 
among  the  worka  of  Biahop  Pecoek  are  enumerated 
Tie  Don  AT  into  CkrieUuM  rtUgiom,  aad  TkefiJUMotr 
1o  lie  DoNAT,  while  Cotgiave  qnotea  aa  old  French 
proverbi  Lee  diaUie  aloietit  exaoree  a  kmr  DoNAT, 
i.  «,  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
Thete,  and  other  examplea,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton'a  Jliettry  of  Sagliek  faetrf,  tect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ar«  Orammatica,  we  potaeaa 
introduction*  (aeorrarinat)  and  tcholia,  by  Donatna, 
to  five  out  of  the  tix  phiya  of  Terence,  thoee  to  the 
Heautontimorumenoa  having  been  loat.  The  pre- 
Sko*  contain  a  aoccinot  account  of  tbe  aourca  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  data  to 
whicli  it  belongi ;  a  ttatement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  wat  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  chanclers ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
iiill  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illna- 
tiations ;  but  &mn  the  numerous  repetitions  aad 
contradictions,  and,  above  aU,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpoUted 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  handa. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scmps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
toraa  delivered  viva  voce ;  but  thia  idea  doea  not 
wall  accord  wjth  the  words  of  St  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  paasages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  tbe  end  of  this  article. 

Serriut,  in  hit  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  diffixent  pbnea,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  conposed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Bdoguea,  Oeorgios,  and  Aeneid.  "  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatna,  and  cor- 
reeponding,  for  the  moat  part,  with  the  quotationa 
of  Servins,  an  still  extant,  but,  from  their  infMor 
tone  and  character,  have  been  genemlly  aacribed  to 
THeriiu  Cbmdiae  Dtmatm,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  an  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  whkh 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added ; 
the  conehding  portiona  of  tbe  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  rixth  and  twelftli, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  ia  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  exphtin 
hia  difficulties ;  but  tbe  writer,  in  a  letter  suIk 
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jained  to  the  twelfth  bonk,  HiiMmneM  bh  iotratloii, 
ihould  ■  life  already  far  adnnnd  be  pnloDged,  ef 
eompiling,  ban  ancient  nitberitiM,  a  deecription  ef 
tbe  ppnont,  pbuee,  berbe,  and  treea,  camietuted  in 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  <*  An  Otamfflatiea,"  eepe- 
cinlly  of  the  •rcond  part,  "  De  «cto  partibiu  Oiar 
thmie,**  i«  •ufBcieatly  eiineed  bj  tbe  predigioiu 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  dntmg  the  In- 
flniey  of  printing,  inoet  of  them  in  gethieehaneleia, 
witheat  date,  «r  luune  of  plaee,  orof  printer,  and  tbe 
typogmphieal  hinory  of  no  work,  with  the  exeeplien 
of  the  Suiipturea,  bu  exehed  more  kitereat  among 
Ubiiogntpheri,  or  given  them  more  trouble,  Eren 
faefora  tbe  hiTention  of  printing  from  nioTable 
lypeis  leTeml  edition*  leem  to  hare  been  thrown 
olf  irom  blocks,  and  fiagmeniR  of  these  bare  been 
preeerred  in  irariant  colleetiom.  The  three  part* 
will  be  Ibond  in  the  collection  of  Patwhin*  {Oram- 
Ptatinu  Lalimu  Auctora  AnHfui,  Hanor.  4to. 
1 60A ),  together  with  the  cemmenlary  of  Seigiua  on 
the  prima  and  •eenndaeditio ;  andthatofSerrinaMa- 
riits  Honoratna,  on  the  eecnnda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
17.15,  1743,  1767.  1779,  1826);  and  alao  fai  Lin- 
demana**  "  Corpii*  Orammatieonim  Latinoram 
Veteroro,"  vol  i.  Lips.  1 831. 

Of  the  connnentary  on  Terence,  at  least  foar 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  beHcTcd  to 
be  the  first  i*  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  bat  wa*  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 147'2  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1472  ;  the  third  at 
Home, by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,f<>I.  1472;  the 
fourth  at  MHan,  by  Zarotus,  fel.  1 476.  It  will  be 
fennd  attached  to  all  complete  edition*  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  commentaries  npon  the  Aeneid  were  fint 
diseorered  by  Jo.  Jorianns  i'ontamis,  were  iirst 
published  fiom  the  copy  in  bis  library,  by  Seipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fbl.  15  <5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricins  in  the  "  Corpos  Inlerpietum  Virgi- 
lianorum."  The  text  is  very  cormpt  and  imperfect, 
bat  it  WBoId  appear  that  MSS.  itill  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  fbim, 
although  these  hare  nerer  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  wortd.  (See  Boimaan,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advert,  Ritf.  rol.  iii.  p. 
9*2,  ed.  Be*.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccdr  p.  e. ; 
in  Etcln.  c.  i.  ;  see  alao  Lud.Schopfen,  Di  TVranMo 
W  Dtnaltk,  Svo,  Bonn.  1 824,  and  Speehiu»  emend, 
in  A«l.  Dtmati  eamment.  7>m^  4to,  Bonn.  1836. 
Osann,  Btitrage  zur  Oritrliudrnt  vd  AfissucAen 
JMtoralur^ackiehle,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R.) 

DO'NATUS,  TIBE'RIUSCLAU'DIUS.  W, 
find  pre6xed  to  all  the  more  complete  ediUon*  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearingthe  title,  **  Tiberii  Clandii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudinnum  Maximum  Donatianum  filiom  de  P. 
Viigilii  Manmis  Vita."  NoUiing  whatsoerer  is 
known  with  regard  to  this  Donatos ;  bat  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammaiiaii,  who  6onrished 
about  die  commenoenient  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biogmphy  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  posHcsa,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  finrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  end  nnskilfiil  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  whieh  it  does  not  wear 
a  difieient  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  fbnn,  by  ooUectbig 
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and  )  iMwhliiiiig  uieae  vaijou*  mia  aneB  helefegB" 
taeoas  mslerish  (W.R.] 

DONTAS(AipTas),  a  LacedaemoBbui  statoaijr. 
wa*  the  disciple  of  Dipoeans  aad  Scylfia,  and  Ibeiv- 
fim  flooririMid  about  &  o.  fi60.  He  asade  the 
itatna*  wUck  wem  afterwards  pfaned  in  the  tiea- 
■ary  of  tbe  HegatisB*  at  Olympaa.  They  were  ef 
•edar  inhud  with  gald,  and  fbniied  a  group  mpre- 
seating  the  oonleat  of  Hendm  with  the  river 
AeheioUa,  and  eantshung  6gan(  ef  Zana,  Detaneiia, 
Aebeloiia,  and  Heraelea,  with  Ares  asaiating  Adie- 
laiis,  and  Athena  aarpporting  Uaadea.  The  letter 
statae  seem*,  however,  not  to  hare  heen  part  ef 
the  origiasl  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medea. 
(Comp.  Pans.  t.  17.  1.)  Tbe  gnop  in  the  pedr- 
ment  of  the  Megaiian  tteaanry,  repreaeotiag  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  aho  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Doota* ;  hut  the  passage  in  Pha- 
aniss  is  not  quite  clear.  (Pans.  -n.  19.  g  9;  BSekh, 
Cbrp.  Itmrip.  i.  p.  47,  Ac)  [P.  S.) 

DORCEUS  i^opnut),  a  sea  of  Hippaeooa, 
who  had  a  beroura  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebms.  The  well  near  the  sanctmry  ms 
called  Doreeia,  and  tbe  phee  aroond  it  Sebrion, 
(Pans.  iii.  15.  §  2.)  It  is  probabls  that  Deneos 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorydens  in  ApoOo- 
dorus  (iiL  10.  g  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
TebmSL  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (AapMvr),  eldest  son  of  Anaxai»- 
diides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [Aivaxa!!- 
Dninan],  was  however  bom  after  tbe  son  of  the 
aecond  nairiage,  Cleomenea,  and  theiefbre  ex- 
cluded from  inunediata  sueeesaon.  He  was  •»• 
eennted  the  first  in  peisenal  qolitirs  of  Sparta'b 
young  men,  and  feeting  it  an  indignity  to  renaia 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  weith, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  io  cUm  to  tbe  throne, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  withoat  oonsnlting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewhere.  He  led.  his  colony  first,  mder  the 
guidance  of  some  Theiaeans,  to  Libya :  the  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  bat 
he  was  drrven  out  ere  long  by  tbe  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginhms,  and  led  the  aurvivon  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  orade,  set  forth  to  fooad 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronouDoed  to  be  the 
property  of  Heicnlea,  and  to  hav»  been  rtstned 
by  him  fer  any  descendant  who  m%ht  eome  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  passage  tbither- 
ward,  along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  the  people 
of  Oroton  preparing  (b.  c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaiis,  and  indaced,  it  vrould  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Ctoton  and  Sparta  (MBller, 
Dor.  bk.  X.  7.  §  13),  he  joined  in  the  expeditioii, 
and  received,  sAer  the  fell  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Aniena,  of  ^ 
Ciatbis,  Such  was  the  story  givco  to  Hoodotaa 
by  the  remnants  of  tbe  Sybarites,  who  were  his 
fellow^citisens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidenoe,  that  while  Cailiaa,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  then  varioaa  r»- 
wsrda,  still  enjoyed  there  by  bis  poeterity,  in  ic 
turn  of  his  service  in  the  srar,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dotieoa  Thia,  bowerer,  if 
Dorieus  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  coleny,  is  quite 
inteliigiUe.  He  certainly  pmsued  his  course  to 
Eiyx,  and  Acre  seems  to  have  founded  his  Heia- 
cleia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  ^artans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EintrLsox], 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egestoeaas,  and, 
as  it  seems,  the  Carthaginians.     He  left  borwevcr 
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balunl  kirn  &  *oa,  Euijnuutx,  who  iiooiiiDputMd  hi* 
cooHP  Pwuaniu  in  the  campaign  (11.C,  479) 
^ffiinirf  ManiwiU'  Why  thi*  nn  did  not  ucoeed 
lather  than  Leanidui  on  the  death  of  Cleomeneii 
ia  not  dear;  Miiller  laggetU.  comparing  Plut. 
.^jiu,  e.  11,  that  a  Henckid,  taaviiig  hie  aountiy 
to  *et(le  elaewhem  kwt  hie  righte  at  home.  (Herod. 
T.  11—66  i  iz.  10,  £3,  65 ;  Diod.  ir.  23 ;  Pau*. 
iii.  16.  $  4.  sod  3.  S  8-)  [A.  U.  C] 

DORIEUS  (Aopwit),  the  ion  of  Diagecsa 
[DuooRAs],  on*  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Hemdeid  bmily,  the  Eratida  of  lalyiua,  in 
Rbodea,  He  was  nctor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  lucoeaaire  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
8Stfa,  B.  c.  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  meotianed  by  Thucydides  (iii,  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorua, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  cooutty.  (Paus.  ri.  7.)  The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  I/eil.  i.  5,  §  19),  and  took  re&ige 
in  Thiuii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieos  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Caidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc.  viii.  35.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  viii,  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  oonne  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoiss.  (a  a  41 1.) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  rtused  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Tliurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  flying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc.  viiL  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  ziii,  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fonrteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried uid  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.  Here  bo  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  sacoonr,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  genemi:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  IfelL  i.  1.  $  2  ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  a.  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  S.  §  19.)  Pausa- 
niaa,  (/.  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Canon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.   [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (AwpinSt),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Hilo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaens  (z. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Antholray.  (Brunck, 
jimtL  u.  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)  Nouing  mon  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 
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DORLLLUS  lAifMat)  or  D(»IIALLUS 
(Aa>>laXAas),  an  Alhwujui  Uagic  poet,  who  was 
lidicttled  by  Ariatophanea.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Said.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym,  Mag. 
1.  o.  A^IoAAot;  Aristoph.  Lemm.  Ft.  336,  Dindorf^ 
Schol.  m  Arviopk.  Jiaa.  v.  £19;  fabric.  OiU. 
Cftwj.  iL  p.  297.)  [P.S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aspffiaxos),  ]eu  propedy 
DORY'MACHUS  (&ofi,M^os),  a  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  NicaatiBtua, 
was  sent  o^t,  in  B.  c,  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  s 
league  o{  tgntfolitg,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  placs, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  a&ir*  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  hia 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.  A  number  of 
fieebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
Dived  at  their  plundering  the  tenitory  of  the  Mea- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  vrith  insult. 
The  Messenions,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  vras  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Mesae- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kin^ 
man  Scopas,  who  administered  the  Aetoliaa 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AmicXTrroi ;  see  Polyb.  zx. 
1;  Liv.  XXXV.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epci- 
rots,  Achaeons,  Acamanians,  and  MacedoniansL 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tni,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  ScerdilUdas,  the  lUyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
AegeininB.c.  219.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  ha 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodoua.  InB.c.218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Pains,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering iL  Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Loe- 
vinus,  in  B.  c.  211,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  b.  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.  In  B.  c  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  dmw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissionen  them- 
selves were  severely  hardened.  In  B.  c.  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  I^ypt  to  n^tiat*  terns 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  wen  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13, 16-19,  $7,68, 
67,  77;  V.  L  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  U.  42;  xjii.  I;  xviii. 
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37:  zx.  I;  FngmuHttl.  68;  Lit.  zzvi.  24;  Bnnd- 
Matrr.  CrMt.  da  Aeiol.  Lamda,  f.  342,  &c.)  [E.  E.] 

DO'KION (AwpiMr).  I.  A  critic  and  gnunnift- 
rian  in  the  tine  of  Hulriaii.  He  lired  at  Sordii, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dionrriu*  of  Miletus,  th*  die- 
torician.  (Phiiostr.  Va.  Supk.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2,  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suae.  2,  Oomtnm.  i.  8,  it.  24.) 

S.  A  natire  probably  of  Egypt,  it  recorded  by 
Athenaeoi,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  n  dcrired,  aa  a  mniician,  a  wit,  a  bon  riTant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatiu  on  hi*  bvourite  deli- 
cacy— fiih.  His  profession  and  hi*  propensity  are 
together  navked  by  the  name  XoToSo^inrn^  ap- 

Klird  to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimaehus,  in 
is  play  of  "  Philipk"  (Ap.  A  lira.  riiL  p.  338,  b. ; 
Meineke,  fivtim.  Com.  toL  iii.  p.  678.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  frafrment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
serTed  by  Athenaens  (viiL  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casanb.  ad 
/or.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nicoctvon  of  Salami*  (Athen.  riii.  p.  337,  C), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  askinf(.  He  was  in  fsToor  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  a.  c  338.  (Athen.  iiu  p.  US,  b., 
Tii.  pp.  28-2,  d.,  287,  t,  297,  c,  800,  t,  304,  £, 
SO*;.  £,  309,  £,  812,  d.,  315,  b,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  t,  327,  f.,  z.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  r<«p7uc(lr,  a  rorthologieal  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  auc^  is  quoted  by  Athrnaeu* 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Ospfi),  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i  2.  §  2 ;  Hesiod.  Tieoff.  240,  «ic ; 
Ot.  am.  iL  269.)  The  Lsitin  poeu  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  dinnity  for  the  sea 
itself.  ( Viiig.  lHoff.  x.  6.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.     (Horn.//,  xriii.  45.)  [L- S.] 

DORIS  (Ajpts),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  yonnger 
Dionysins,  (Diod.  xIt.  44;  Plat  IStm,  3.)  She 
died  bffore  her  husband,  who  seems  to  haTe 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lttcian. 
o</r. /m<.,rt.  «  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

DORO^HEUS  (Aupietos).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persona.  The  following,  howcTer, 
must  be  distinguished : — 

I.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  histoiy  of  Alzx- 
ANUKR  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (rii,  p.27S) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  nune  name,  we  cannot  my  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  anthor  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  a*  the  prodoo- 
tions  of  Dorotheus  :  fiz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2iirff- 
Aiicd),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stohacus  {Flor.  zlix.  49)  and  Apo»- 
tolius  {Prowrb.  zx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (Irm- 
Aunf ),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutareh  {Parall.  Mim.  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Pmlrept.  p.  12);  IlarJiimjt,  of  which 
Clrmcns  of  Alexandria  (^rom.  I.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  kstly,  Mrra^uipfaiffsir,  which 
is  referppd  to  by  Plutarch.    (PttraU.  Min.  25.) 

3.  Of  AscALOM,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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refeined  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quote*  the  108th 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  A^jov  rvrarywyi. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  iz.  p.  410,  zL  {k  481,  xir.  p. 
658;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Hemt.  IL  ix.  90,  i.  253; 
Eastatli.  ad  Ham.  IL  zxiii.  230.  p.  1297.}  This 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  '(^  rs>r  {cm 
tlfttuUrwr  A^fMr  sard  rroixiuir  (Phot.  BM.  Ctd, 
156),  which  seems  to  hare  been  only  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  votk  of  his 
bore  the  title  rc^  ^Am^dpovt  xsi  tc^  t^  ««^ 
nttripMS  awfuaaTt  itairritn.  (Athen.  zit.  f.  662.) 

3.  Of  ATBBNa,  ia  mentioned  among  the  tuthois 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (/f.iV.  Elench.  lib.  zii.  and  xiil) 

4.  A  Chaldakan,  ia  mentioDed  as  the  aathor 
of  a  work  rtpi  \Umt>  by  Plutarch  {de  Flam.  23), 
who  quote*  the  *econd  book  of  it.  He  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dondieua  reCnred  to  by  Piiny 
{/f.  ff.  zxil  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Mahtianopi-z,  lived  about  A.  n. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  foUowrr  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestoriua.  He  waa  aa  tio- 
lent  in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  the  synod 
of  Ephesns,  he  dedared  that  any  man  who  beliesed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
desenring  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  pan 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesns,  which  deposed  him  on 
accoont  of  his  insisting  npon  the  correctne«  of  th« 
Nestorian  news;  and  a  synod  which  waa  held 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expdled  him  from  his 
see.  When  Satnminus  was  appointed  his  snocea- 
•or,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Mania nople,  ia 
oonsequenoe  of  which  Dorothea*  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia.  There 
are  extant  by  him  fonr  Epistles  printed  ia  a  Ldiiia 
transhitian  in  Lupus.  (EpitloL.  Spltamat,  No.  4S, 
78,  115,  137;  oomp.  Cave,  Hu^  Ut-Lf.  32&) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palbstins,  hred  aboat 
A.  D.  600,  and  i*  *aid  to  have  been  a  diedffa  of 
Joanne*  Monacho*,  on  whom  he  waited  dniing  an 
illness,  which  laated  for  sereial  yean.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afierwaids  been  made  bishop  of 
Brizia  on  aeooont  of  his  great  kaming.  He  wrot* 
a  work,  in  three  hooka,  on  obscure  passages  in  tb* 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compihttion  made  from  the  woriu  of  Grrgny  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  af  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cstc,  tfitt,  LiL  L  f. 
444  ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Or.  xi.  p.  103,) 

7.  Of  SiDOK,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poem*  (davTcA^futra),  of  which  a  few  frj^menli 
an  stiu  extant.  They  an  ooUectad  in  Iriarteli 
Cabdcg.  Cod.  MSS.  Bmolk.  Mat.  i.  p.  234,  and 
in  Cramer's  AneeiaUi,  iii.  pp.  167.  185.  Manilioa, 
among  the  Romans,  and  aeTeial  Arab  vritei*  on 
astrology,  have  made  eonaiderable  nae  of  theae 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critic*  are  inclined  to  cenaider 
Dorothea*  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  Chaldaeaa. 

8.  Of  Tthz,  ha*  been  frequently  conibandrd 
with  Donthen*,  a  pR*byter  of  Antioch  in  ike 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  i*  spoken  of  by  Eoaebiiis. 
(//.  R  Tii.  32.)  He  must  farther  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  Hkewiae  a  con- 
temporary of  Diocletian.  (Enseb.  H.  B.  viii.  1,  ti.) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flaoiiahed  aboat 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  snlfered  moeh  from  the  peneca- 
dons  of  Diocletian,  aad  to  have  been  *ent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  returned 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  aeem*  to  have  remained  uH 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Jnlian,  by  wfaoae  emiam- 
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ties  1i«  wiu  aeized  and  pnt  to  dnitli,  at  the  age  of 
107  yenra.  This  account,  however,  ia  not  foond 
ia  any  of  hi*  eoDtemporaries,  and  ocean  only  in 
an  anonymont  writer  who  lived  after  the  aizth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  waa  incorpo- 
mted  in  the  Martymlogia.  Dorotheua  ia  further 
aaid  to  have  written  aeveral  theological  wnrica,  and 
we  atill  possesa,  nndcr  hia  name,  a  **  Synopaia  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Propfaetimim,  Apoatolonim  et  Dia- 
cipulorum  Domini,*^  which  ia  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  BiUiotK  Fatrum.  A  apeeimen 
of  tlic  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  ttanalation,  ia 
given  by  Cave  {Hill.  IM.  i.  p.  115,  &&),  and  the 
whole  vai  edited  by  Fabriciua,  at  the  end  of  hia 
**  Monumenta  Variorum  de  Moaia,  Prophetnrum  et 
Apoatolorum  Vita,"  1714,  Svo.  It  ia  an  iU-digeated 
maaa  of  febnlona  accounta,  though  it  containa  a  few 
things  alio  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiaatical 
biatory.   (Cave,  Uvt.  lAL  L  p.  1 1 5,  &c) 

There  are  a  few  other  eccleainatica  of  thia  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  ia  known.  A 
liat  of  them  ia  given  by  Fabridus,  (AtM.  Gme. 
vii.  p,  452,  note  p.)  [L.  8. J 

DORCyTHEUS,  a  celebrated  jnriet  of  quaeat- 
orian  rank,  and  profesaor  of  law  at  Berytua,  waa 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Juntinian*a  Digeat, 
and  waa  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytua  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpoae.  (Const.  Tamt.  §  9.) 
He  alao  had  a  sharp,  along  with  Tribonlan  and 
Theophilna,  in  the  composition  of  the  Inatitutes. 
(yrooeni.  Iml.  93.)  He  waa  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omnem,  regulating  the  new 
tyatem  of  legal  education  waa  addreaaed  in  A.  D. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  waa  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Conatantinoa, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  deeiaiona,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
imprsrement     (Const  Ordt.  §  %) 

Ant.  Aogustinus  (cited  by  Suarei,  NolU.  BmU. 
f  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat.  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theas a  Greek  inteipretation  of  the  Digest,  not  ao 
extended  as  that  of  Stepbanus,  nor  so  condsa  as 
that  of  Cyrillas.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Angustinns,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooeminm  of  the  Sgvtaffma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
Sj/mdiam.  Fabrotua  ( BaM.  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  "  Dorotheas  scripait  to 
wxjiras  f  i.  e.  a  Greek  tranalation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorothens  commented  npcm  the 
Digest  appeals  from  Until,  ed.  Fabnt.  iv.  pp.  336, 
837, 338,  and  BatO.  ed.  Heimbacfa,  i.  pp.  623,  763 ; 
n.  p.  138. 

Dorothens  eccasionaliy  citea  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tiaian.  {Baal.  iv.  pp.  S75,  379.)  Bach  {Hut. 
Jur.  Hcan.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Indac  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  anthority  for  thia  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pobl.     {AdSmaTi».l>:oL  B<u.f.l\,n.-r.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fahrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabtidns:  (BM.  Gr.  xii  p.  444:)  iil  212, 
2S5;  iv.  336.  337, 338,  368,  370,  871,  372,  874, 
876,  378,  379,  U80,  381, 383,  384, 385,  398,  899, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  r.  39,  144,  173,  260,  290, 
325,  410,  414.  423,  433,  434  ;  vi  49,  259,  273 ; 
vii  95,  101,  22& 

Dontheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanas,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  i  itanaftrns  in  Baml.  iii,  212. 
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Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nie.  Comnenos  Papadopoli  {Pnunot.  Mgt- 
taff.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chuB  on  the  title  de  tatibia  in  the  Compendium 
Legum  f^oxit  et  Canitmiini.  [J.  T.  O.] 

DORO'THEUS  (Aw/MJaaoi)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Ts-o^iJiuaTa,  Cam- 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phirgnn  TialUanus 
(De  Mirab.  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  centnry  after  Chriat,  and  may  perhapa  be 
the  aame  person  who  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
aaid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  tlia 
same  as  Dorothens  Helios,  who  ia  twice  mentioned 
byOalen.  (DeAntid.  ii.  14;  voLziv.pp.183, 187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chria- 
tian,  and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelnsiotes,  in  the  fifth  centnty 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  leas  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (laid.  Pelus. 
£)>M.v.  191,  ed.  Pari%  1638.)         IW.A.O.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Kero  a  copy  of  Uie  Aphrodite  Anadyoniene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  A.  D.  60.  (Piin. 
zzxv.  10,  a  36.  §  15 ;  Apsli-bs.)  [P.  S.] 

DORPANEUS.    [DacBBALUs.) 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C,  Fabius  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  beaeged  by 
the  Gauls,  (a.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  aacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Qttirinal  hiil,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorao,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
aoendcd  from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  aacted  things 
in  his  hands,  paaaed  in  aafety  through  the  enemy*s 
poata,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  v.  46,  52 ;  Vai 
Max.  i  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  ia  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writen.  Dion  Caaaius 
(Fnigm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  aacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabins,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pan  tills. 
Florus  (i.  1 3)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  waa 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Cajiitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassias  H^ 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  aacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Cell.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Duaao,  son  probably  of  No.  l,waa 
eonaul  in  b.  a  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufiis,  in  which  year  CamiUus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsd  and 
look  Soia.  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Died.  xvi.  66.) 

3.  C,  Fabius  Dorso  Licinur,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  273  with  C  Chuidius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  courae  of  thia  year.  It 
was  in  his  consalship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paeatum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Phikdclphus  to  Rome.  (Veli 
Pati.  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Aupoi),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  ia  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Oraefa,  and  a  brother  of  Xutliua  and 
Aeolus  (ApoUod.  i  7.  §  3;  Diod.  iv.  60);  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Lnodocua  and  Folypoites    (Apollod.  i,  7.   $  6), 
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whereH  Servint  {ad  Am.  ii.  27)  odb  him  a  ton 
of  PoMidon.  He  U  mU  to  bsTV  uMmbled  the 
people  which  derired  iU  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
riiui»)  amincl  Um  in  the  neif^hbourfaoed  of  Par- 
naatut.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  888 ;  tiend.  L  56,  comp, 
Muller,  Dor.  i.  I.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AapncAtSaf),  a  Lacedae- 
monian ttatoary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
nld  and  iToiy  atatae  of  Themia,  in  the  temple  of 
Hen  at  Olyrapia.  He  wa*  a  diaciple  of  Dipoeniu 
and  Scyllia,  and  theiefem  flouithed  aboat  B.  c. 
iSO.  (Pan*.  ▼.  17.  (  1.)  [P.  &] 

DORYCLUS  (A^^Xw),  tba  name  of  two 
mythical  penonagea.  (Horn.  K.  zi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen.  T.  620.)  fU  3.] 

DCyRYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  pei>- 
■oiMRea.  (Or.  Met.  r.  130,  xii.  380.)       [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (AeprfAoot).  1.  A  general  of 
Hitfaridatea,  who  conducted  an  anny  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  B.  c.  86  to  aniat  Arehelaoa  in 
the  war  with  the  Romana.  (Appian,  Mitkr,  17, 
49 ;  Plat.  SuU.  20 ;  camp.  aboTe,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambeaaador  of  Deiotania,  (Cie.  fro  Dtio- 
tar.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS  (Aopvfiifwt),  one  of  the  moat 
influential  freedmen  and  &Toiiritea  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  aa  his  aecretuy,  and 
laviihed  enonnoua  aiiraa  npon  him.  Bat  in  A.  D. 
63  Nero  ia  aaid  to  hare  poiaoned  him,  becauae  be 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppeea.  (Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  65 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixi.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'ADAS  (AMridtat),  of  Rhode^  the  an- 
tbor  of  two  enignMtic  poema  in  the  Oreek  Antho- 
logy, the  reiaea  of  which  are  ao  ananged  that  each 
poem  praaent*  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  ia  entitled  AtxndSa  fiitiiit.  (Bronck,  Anat, 
L  412;  Jacoba,  L  202.)  The  language  of  theae 
poema  ia  juatly  cenanred  by  Lncinn.  (Lex^pk.  2.S.) 
Doaiadaa  ia  ^lo  one  of  the  authora  to  whom  the 
"Kgg  of  Simmiaa**  ia  aaeribed.  [BBSANTiNim.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  ia  nnltnown.  (Fabric. 
BM.  Graee.  iii.  810—812;  Jacoba,  Amik.  Oraec 
til  pp.  21 1  —224,  xiu.  pp.  888,  889.)     [P.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (AmrlBtos),  a  Oredc  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned :  1 .  2iiK\ucd, 
of  which  the  third  book  ia  quoted.  (Plot.  ParalL 
Min.  19.)  2.  AutKuni,  of  which  likewiae  the  third 
bonk  ia  quoted.  (Pint.  Parall.  Mm.  SO.)  Sl  'Ira- 
Aiml  (ibid.  83,  84,  37,  40),  and  4.  nfAowISu. 
(Ibid.  33 ;  Stepb.  Byi.  t.  v.  Aaiptar.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSITHKUS  (AswUMt),  of  Colonns,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  iqnrals. 
Cenaorinua  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improTcd 
the  octfretetia  of  Evdozua:  and  both  Oeminua 
and  Ptolemy  made  uae  of  the  obaerratians  of  the 
timea  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  atara,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  B.  c.  200.  Pliny  (//.  N.  zriiL 
31)  meationa  bim.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grace.  toI.  it. 
p.  15.)  [A.  DeM.] 

DOSITHEUS,  mmamed,  probably  from  hia 
aocnpation,  MAanram  wa«  a  achoobnaater  and 
■nmmarian,  teaching  Oieek  to  Roman  youtha. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Sevema  and  Ant,  Cam* 
•alia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
oar  era.  This  appctra  by  a  poasege  in  bia  'Ep>a^ 
ffi/urra,  where  he  atatee  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginua  in  the  consulabip  of  Mazimnt 
and  ApruB,  which  occurred  Ju  1>.  207. 

There  ia  extant  of  tUa  aathoiv  in  two  nauiu-  j 
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aoipta,  a  worir  entitled  'Kft«ii'»iiiaTm  divided  into 
diiea  booka.    Paria  of  it  have  never  been  pabliabed, 
and  do  not  desarre  to  be  pabliabed ;  Ibr  all  that  ia 
the  autbor'a  own  ia  worthleaa,  iH-expicaced,  and 
diafigmed  by  ezoeaarre  boastfnlneaa.      The  6nt 
book  (unpublished)  conaiaca  of  a  Greek  giannaar. 
written   in   I^tfin,  and  treating  of  the  part*  of 
apeech.      The   aeeond    book    oonnaia    cfaieAy  of 
imperfect  Toeababuiea  and  gloaaariea,  Oreek-LatiB 
and   Latin-Oieek.      The  gloaaariea  were  pabfiah^ 
ed  by  H.  Stephanas,  foL  1573,  and  turn  ainee 
been  aeveral  timea  reprinted.      The  timi  book 
eontaina    tranalatiena   from    I«tin    antbon    into 
Greek,  and  viee  TtnA,  the  Latin  and  Gmek  being 
placed  on  opposite  co)aBni&      From  the  extracts 
thna  preserred  thia  part  of  tbe  work  duuna  atten- 
tion.     It  oonaista  of  six  diriaioDi,  or  chaptna  ;  I. 
The  firat  chapter  ia  entitled  Ditn  Ifadriami  Snttm- 
Hae  tt  EpuMae,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  nmch  point,  bia  aanrns 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  iiim  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.    The  law 
referred  to  directa  the  murdener  of  his  iatber  to  be 
aewn  alive  in  a  aack,  along  with  a  Aog,  a  c«ek,  a 
viper,  and  an  ope,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near- 
est  aea   or  river.       ReinesiaB  {Drfim*.    Fonbr. 
fjcel.  p.  90)  refers   this  law  to  a  later  age  thaa 
that  <rf  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  fit«t  intro- 
dneed  by  Constantine,  A.  D.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit  17), 
but  this  supposition  ia  inoonuatent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,   or  with  the  date 
when  Dositheua  lived,  as  collected  from  bis  own 
testimony.     The  Diri  Hadriam  Sadatiar  tt  Bp<^ 
iolae  were  first  publiahed  by  Goldaatus,  Svo,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabtwins.  {BiU.  Gram  xiL 
pp.  514— 554,  edit.  1724.)     The  same  work  has 
been  edited  by  Scholting,  in  hia  Jnruprmiewlia 
AntfjtatMana,    and    by    BScking    in   the   Bonn 
Corpta  Jmrk  Homani  AntfjvMinianL     2.  The  ae* 
cond  chapter  eontaina  eighteen  fiiUes  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  haa  been  nsiiaHr  entitled, 
after  Pilhoeua,  FragmentHm  Rrgutanan,  or,  sAer 
Roever,  Fragmeniam  wleru  Jurinmiitlli  <fe  Ji^rii 
apwMas  «t  <U  mamimimtmitai.     Of  this,  the  Latin 
text  alone  waa  first  published  by  Pithoens,  410^ 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Ci^b- 
tio   Legiim    Mnsaicaram    et    Romanarora.     The 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  pnliished  by 
Roever,  8\o,  Log.  Bat  T739.      The  Latin  text 
appean  in  the  Jitrup.  Anirjnsf.  of  Schultrng.    The 
Gi«ek  and  lAtin  together  (revised  by  Beck,  not, 
aa  ia  oommonly  atated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jut  Ohile  Antgualinianeiai,  and  by  Roeek- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Rom.  Anltjnl.    There 
are  able  observationa  on  thia  fragment  l^  CD}as(Oi- 
aerv.  xiii.  31),  and  by  ValekenSr  {Mitaetl.  Otxrr, 
z.  p.  108).    It  has  alao  been  kfltnedly  critictaed  by 
Schilling,  in  hia  nnfiniabed  Daurfalio  Critindt 
Fraffmento  Jurla  Romani  DoaWkcano^  Lipa,  1819, 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  bia  Vemdt  fiier  DotHtna, 
4to,    Beriin,    1837.     Thia   fragment,   wbidi    haa 
recently  excited   considerable  attention,   contains 
aom«  remarks  upon  tbe  diviaioa  of  jm  into  drie, 
nahtraie,  and  ffenttum,  tbe  drvislon  o{  persona  into 
freebom  and  fi^eedmen,  and  the  law  of  manumit 
aiona.     It  cannot  be  doubted  (hat  die  Greek  tert 
ha*  been  translated  from  a  Latin  originai.     Schil- 
Kng,  against  the  pnbaUe  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  anpposea  it  to  have  been  a 
compilatian,   by  Dositheua,   fnm   aevrral  jnrista, 
and  in  tbiaopioion  ia  followed  by  Kimmeni  (A.  A. 
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O.Li7).  TThchgaentiaaiUcitiMeoamKnee- 
meiit  of  daaeatuy  fenl  mrio,  n  thow  of  Ul- 
fiu  mnd  Gaiu,  «iui  which  wo  ue  alRodj 
wi^iwintil ;  wd  it  i*  not  likelj  that  a  patty  gnun- 
■anan  would  han  cHployed  himielf  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.  By  Cnjai  and  otfaen,  it  haa 
been  attribotcd  to  Ulpiaa,  bat  it  aeema,  from  aome 
leaaaoa,  to  hare  been  of  lather  eailier  date.  It  i», 
howarer,  «t  l«a*t  aa  farta  aa  Hadiino,  for  the  author 
qaotca  Nentiiia  Priacua  and  Juliaau*.  Aa  Don- 
then*  himeelf  call*  the  waric  Ittgulae,  it  it  rappoaed 
by  I  ochmann,  who  aopporta  hia  conjecture  by 
■txong  a^gumestU,  to  have  been  an  eztzact  £rom 
Pm»U  Btf^arum  lAbri  riL  The  Latin  text  that 
Iia*  come  down  to  ni  afipean  to  be  a  miieiBfalc 
letnnilataon  from  the  Oieek,  and  many  hare  been 
the  oonjectuFe*  a*  to  the  mode  in  which  it  waa 
{aimed.  Lachmann  aeema  to  hare  been  aucceaa- 
(nl  in  aolring  the  enigma-  He  thioka  that  the 
Crack  text  waa  intended  aa  a  theme  for  re-tianab»- 
tioa  into  L«tin  by  the  pupil*  of  Doaithcna,  and 
that  the  prearat  Latin  text  wa*  formed  by  plaeing 
Ike  word*  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  nnder  the  eoneaponding  word*  of  the  Qnek 
TcraioD.  Proceoding  on  thi*  idea,  Lochmann  ho* 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  aucceaa,  out  of 
the  diajointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  original  4.  The 
{garth  chapter  ia  imperfect,  but  contain*  extracta 
bam  the  Oenealngia  of  Hyginaa,  which  were  iirat 
pobliahed  by  Aiwnatinu*  van  StaTeren.  A.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  want*  the  commencement, 
contain*  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  aummarie*  of  book*  vii. — xxir.  of  Homer'a 
Iliad.  6.  The  aixtb  chapter  contain*  a  aebolaatic 
conTeraation  of  no  ralue.  The  whole  of  the  third 
book  wa*  puUiahed  aepnimtely  by  Biieking,  Lfimo. 
Bonn,  183-2.  [J.T.O.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Aoffiefoi),  a  Greek  phyaician, 
who  moat  hare  liTed  m  or  before  the  aixtb  century 
after  Chriat,  aa  Aiitiua  baa  praerred  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Sena.  \i.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  hia  medical  for- 
nnlae,  which  ia  odied  "  eoUa  etlebtr,"  and  which 
Jt  alao  inaerted  by  Nicolaua  Myrepau*  in  hi*  Anti- 
dotarinm.  (Sect,  xll  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
hia  preacription*  i*  quoted  by  Pauln*  Aegineta. 
IDe  Rt  Mtd.  rii.  11,  p.  660.)  [W.  A.  O.) 

DOSSBNNUS  FA'BIUS,erI>ORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  diamatiat,  cenaured  by 
Horace  on  aoooant  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  hi*  charactera,  and  the  meroenaiy  eareleaaneaa 
with  which  his  piecea  ware  haatily  produced.  Two 
liaea  of  thia  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Adtariilia,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  aatimation  in  which  the  Roman*  of  the  olden 
tin*  held  peifnmed  wine*,  and  hia  epitaph  ha* 
been  preasrred  by  Seneca — 

"  Ho*|ie»  reaiate  *t  aopbiam  Doaenni  lega." 
Monk,  while  he  admit*  the  existence  of  a  Do*- 
aenna*,  whom  ha  balicTM  to  have  eompaaed 
j^ifi^iy^^  maintain*  that  thi*  aams  (like  that  of 
Maeekmi)  wa*  appnpiiated  to  one  of  the  atandard 
cbaiaeter*  in  the  Atellane  bnn.  (Hor.  £^mt.  ii. 
1. 173,  wbaia  aome  of  the  oldaat  MS&  hare  Air- 
««at;  Plin.  ff.  N.  m.  IB  ;  Senec  JEpit  89; 
)Innk,<bF<iM«.4(«U<Bb  pp.28, 36, 12&)  [W.R.} 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUa,  of  whom  there 
H*  aaTeral  ooina  aztaat,  bat  who  ia  not  noaticned 
bj  any  ancient  writer.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
thaae  edna  i*  giTco  balaw,  wmtaining  on  the  oh- 
rant  a  bead  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  leTcrae  a  qua- 
driga, i*aiiiBhlin(  a  triamphal  rarriagf,  bom  whkh 
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it  may  be  iafiemd  that  thi*  Daaenns  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  Mnne  Tietory . 


DOTIS  (Aatrii),  a  daughter  of  Elatna  or  Aat«- 
riaa,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotinn 
plain,  in  Theaaaly,  wa*  believed  to  have  derivrd 
it*  name.  DoU*  wa*  the  mother  of  Phlrgyna,  by 
Area.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  where  in  lome  editiont 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xp6ciis,  instead  of  Aarrl- 
S«l;  Staph.  Byi.  *.  s.  Atit lor.)  [L.  S.} 

DOX  A'PATER,  GREOO'RIUS.  a  Or«ero-Ro. 
man  juriat,  -ndio  ia  occaaionally  mentioned  In  the 
acholia  on  the  Basilica.  (BiuU.  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii, 
16.  317.)  He  ia  probably  the  aame  peraon  with 
the  Oregnrin*  of  Bnil.  ii.  p.  566,  and  vil  p^  S07. 

Montfoucon  {Pabueffrafk,  Orate,  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  ir.  c  6,  p.  302 ;  Dior.  Hal.  p-  217 ;  BfU. 
MSSl.  p.  196),  ahewa  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
waa  Uiaconna  Magnae  Ecclaaiae  and  Nomophylax 
(besidea  other  titles  and  offloes),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  aynopsis  of  ecclesiaatioal  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joanne*  Comnenn*,  who  reigned  a.  n. 
II 18—1143.  The  manuscript  of  thia  work  is  in 
the  libcnry  of  the  fathera  of  St  Baail,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  {ad  fitnra  Nolit.  Bmil,  p.  189,  n.  i)  aerma 
to  nuke  Moatfaaoan  identify  the  author  of  thi* 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Oregoriu*  Doxapater, 
the  juiiit  of  tha  Basilica,  who  i*  not  meationed 
by  MontfiuieoD. 

Fabriein*  (BiU.  Or.  lib.  t.  e.  V>)  altifbute*  the 
authorabip  of  thia  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Niliia, 
who,  nnder  Rogeriui,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  D.  1143, 
wrote  a  treatlae,  dt  tpatiqmt  FatnanialBxu  Sedilma, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyna,  in  his  I'aria 
Saeru,  i.  pi  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilos  and 
Qiegorius  Doxapater  wen  tbe  anme  person. 

The  untmatworthy  Papadopoli  {Prnenol,  Mytlag. 
p.  372),  apeaka  of  a  Doxapater,  Siaeallariua,  aa  the 
laat  of  the  Greek  joriets,  km)  cite*  his  scholia  apon 
the  Norells  of  Isoacn*  Angela*,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
lldfi— 1195.  (Heimboch,  d*  BatO.  Oriain.  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Aof/iroTpor),  or  DOXO'PA- 
TEK,  JOANNES,  a  Qivek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, nnder  whose  name  we  posaeu  an  extenaive 
oommentaiy  on  Aphthonina,  which  waa  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  AJdua,  in  1609,  and  again  by  Wala 
in  his  SJuloru  Onud,  ml.  ii.  The  eommentoiy 
bean  thetitla'O^uAiai  ail 'A^Mrier,  and  isextiemely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  «f  400  page*. 
It  i*  foil  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thneydide*, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  sevanl  «f  the  Chris' 
tian  Fathers-  The  explanations  given  seem  to  b* 
derived  firora  earlier  eanoientators  of  Apbthonius. 
There  ia  another  work  of  a  aimiiar  cbaiaeter  whhb 
bean  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  it  entitled  n^ 
\trf6ii.am.  "Hif  ^vnfcif,  and,  as  ila  author  men* 
lions  the  emperor  Michael  Cahphates,  ha  iBnat 
hav*  lived  after  the  year  A.  D.  1041.  It  is  ptinled 
in  the  BiUitlk.  Ooalm.  p.  690,  dtc.  ;  in  Fabric. 
BM.  Gnat.  is.  pi  686  of  the  old  editioo,  aad  in 
Wala,  AUor.  4fr<isii.  «oL  vi  (Wala,  Pr^kgam.  td 
voL  ii.  p.  iL,  and  voL  vi.  p.  xi)  [L.  8.] 
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DRACOX. 


DRAGON  (Apixmr),  the  anthor  of  tha  fint 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
fttr/iol,  a*  distinguished  from  the  yinoi  of  Solon. 
( Andoc  de  MfwI.  p.  1 1 ;  Ael.  V.  H.  nil  10 ;  Pe- 
rixon.  ad  /or.;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  iMrL  L  53.)  In 
this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  mnrder — which  gare  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Herodicus  and  Demadea,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  bnt  of  a  dragon 
[tfiKuat),  and  thnt  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  ai«  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  seTerer  punishment  fiir  great  one^  (Aristot. 
Rket.  ii.  23.  §  29;  Pint  SU.  17;  GeU.  zi.  18; 
Fabric:  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  il  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol.  ii.  ad  lin.;  OSttling,  ad 
for.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
charscteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Acschines  (c.  Timarck.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  yean ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  12.^)  he  made  the  Kphetae  a  court 
of  appeal  firom  the  ipX"*  jSa<r>^<i(>  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
lotl  Fabric.  L  c),  Schnmann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
(fo/.  Ant,  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  ei/a- 
blinJud  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognisance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus;  while 
Halkr  thinks  (Eumen,  §§  65,  6G),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  coiurts  were  united  until 
the  legi-ilation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  c. 
594)  most  of  the  l.iws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 

iOelL  Le.;  Plut  SoL  Lc);  but  Andocidcs  tells  us 
Le.),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon *s  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  hutiband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  acL  (Ly^  de  Coed.  Erat. 
p.  94  ;  Pans.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  op.  AUiai.  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (r.  Timurr.p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  jnstlr 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Fausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thnsians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cost  out  of  the  country. 
(Pans.  vi.  11  ;  Suid.  «.  r.  Nlimv,)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Diocon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  t.  TO.  Apixtir,  inpiaytip6fi.tm ;  Kuster, 
ad  Suid.  I,  V.  'AKp6Spva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39lh  01ympi;id, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Cliuton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebiua  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account.  C.  F.  Hermann 
(/.a)  and  Thirlwall  {Greree,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expoondera;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  ghidly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  tlie  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
gets  nd  of  what  Thiriwall  conndera  the  diificulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  cocdd  ao  ooafbaud 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (as  we 
may  add)  he  could  bll  into  the  ennr  of  makiog 
moral  guilt  th^  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  hi&  an 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  miglit  lead  as 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  former  of  these  efrots 
is  but  the  distortion  of  aa  important  truth  (AriktuL 
Elk.  Nie.  vi.  13.  §  6)  ;  while  the  latter  haa  ana- 
ally  been  held  in  moilem  time*,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  iC  with 
Wachsmnth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instnunents  for  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neitfaer  of 
these  error*,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  eaactraents 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  sorely  lead 
(as  was  the  caie  till  recently  in  Engjand)  to 
impunitr.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Afxiniv),  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  ta 
whom  Dercyllidas  (b.  c.  3.48)  entrusted  the  gi>- 
vemment  of  Atameua,  which  had  been  occnpied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  rp- 
dueed  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Diaeoa 
gathered  a  force  of  300U  targeterro,  and  acted  suc- 
cessfully i^nst  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  IltU.  iiL  2.  §  11;  Icocr.  Paxry.  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (AfKimar).  1.  A  nrnsidan  of  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  th«  inatmctor  of  Plato 
in  music   (Plut.  <fe  A/as.  17;  Olympiad.  Cif.  PloL) 

2.  A  grammarinn  of  Stratonicea,  fioniished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidaa  mentions  seTeia] 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (wspl  ftirftm)  ia 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  hu^ 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

8*  Of  Coreyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  vcp:  xitfi«r 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (zv.  pw  692,  d.).  C^sanbon 
(ad  he.)  proposes  Wffi  StAi  aa  a  conjecture.  [  E.  E.] 

DRACON  (ApJmir)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centurie*  a.  c  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  £uher  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  CfaiL  vii.  H'iaX, 
1 55,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  Graeta,  voL  xii.  p^  682.  ed. 
vet. ;  Suid.  «.  v.  'Iwfmcpirnis ;  Galen,  De  DifficmU. 
Rrspir.  ii.  8,  voL  vii.  p.  854  ;  ComiRemt  im  Hip]xxT. 
**/>>  Hamor.'"  i,  1,  vol,  zvi.  p^  S;  CammntL  i* 
I/ippocr.  "  I'ngdieL  A"  ii  52,  mi  xvi.  p.  625  ; 
Gimmfnt.  m  Mippoer.  '*IM  Nat.  Horn.**  ii.  I.  voL 
XV.  p.  Ill;  Thessali.  Ortd.  ad  Aram,  and  Sonni 
Vita  Hippocr.  in  Hi|^iocr.  Opera,  vol  iii.  pp^  842, 
8.55.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  «f 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dbaoon  II.  Wax,  according  to  Suidaa  (t.  r. 
Afitam),  the  son  of  Thcaaalus.  and  the  b- 
ther  of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippoerate*  IV'.). 
If  this  be  correct,  he  waa  the  nineteenth  of  the 
&mily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  btntber  of  Gorgiaa 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  mid  by  Suidaa  (t.  r.  Apdnw) 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  Hippocratea  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  fourth  centnry  B.  a 

There  is,  however,  eertainly  anrae  conlnsion  ia 
Suidaa,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistakes 
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mtj  be  hnvmking  Dracon  I.  imd  Dracon  II.  two 
4ittiiiDt  penoH,  by  calling  Dneon  1 1,  Ae  prcMuteM, 
imtaad  of  die  jmi,  af  IliK»cn*«  1 1-    [  W.  A.  O.] 

DaAOO'NTIDBS  (Af«iinirr(8t,f),  one  of  the 
ftirty  tynnU  MteUiihed  st  Athens  in  B.  c  404. 
(Xen.  MU.  ii.  S.  §  3.)  He  h  in  all  probability 
the  ■one  whom  L;uas  mentieni  (e.  Syat.  p.  136), 
as  inring  fmmed  at  that  time  the  conititation, 
aeeording  to  which  the  Athenian*  were  to  be  go- 
Tenwd  under  their  new  mlets ;  and  he  ii  perhaps 
■lao  the  diaiepntaUe  peraoa  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  hBTing  been  ftequently  eondemned  in 
the  Athenian  eoarts  of  jastiee.  (  Fop.  157;  Sehol. 
ad  /<)&,  e«mp.  438.)  [E.  K] 

DRAOO'NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
penonal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
wto  aSpanlih  presbyter,  flonrished  dnring  the  fint 
half  of  die  fifth  eentnry,  and  died  about  A.  D.  4&0. 
Hia  chief  prAdnetion,  entitled  //sraeewrm,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  A75  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  posaeas  a  fragment  in  198  elegiac 
ivrses  addressed  to  the  yonnger  Theodosiui,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveneBS  of  Qod  for 
certain  erroti  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  Tictories.  Although  the  HexaSmeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  chuBical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidoms :  "  Dracontius  com- 
posnit  heroicis  Tetsibns  Hexaelneron  creationis 
mundi  et  Incnlenter,  quod  composnit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luaUenter, 
fer  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  ore  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  {Adeert.  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that  the  Hexaameron  exists 
vnder  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marins 
Victor, at  Paris,  8vo.  1660 ;  in  the  "Corpus  Chris- 
tianomro  Poetarum,"  edited  by  O.  Fabriciua,  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitsius,  Franc 
Sto.  I6I0;  in  the  "Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum." 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  I ;  and  in  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,"  Paris,  fol.  1624,  voL  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Kugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindaauindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure^  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lineh  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Simiond 
along  with  the  Opuacula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  Bvo. 
1 61 9.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond's  works 
(Yen.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  leom  that 
the  prehite  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Tfaeodosins.  The  Eugenisn  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivlnus,  Lips,  Bvo.  16.51,  and  in 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,"  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalns,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  & 
Carpxovina,  Helmst  Bra.  1794. 
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(Isidoms,  deSer^.  Beef,  e.  34;  Honorius,  de 
&np.  Eedc*.  Gb.  iiL  c  28 ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Eedia.  c.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BiblioUeea  BaitaaMn  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dmcontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sins  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
Mofor  and  btmitatrr6t}  nor  with  the  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  Pergamns,  named  by  Socrates  and  Soto- 
menuB.  [W.  R.] 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Ottul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursin^mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputation* 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congntnlatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  •  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The'  in- 
dividual in  each  community  moat  renowned  for  hi* 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  hanuigne,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  "  Duodecim 
Panegyrici  vcteies,"  tho  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  diSumit  agr,Bnd  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  navo  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  ^-ounger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Mo- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamxrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius 
with  what  justice  is  diicuased  elaewhere  [Eumt- 
Nivs] ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naiarins,  who 
appean  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mnmertinus  different  fimm  the 
personnge  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Dreponius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantine  with 
Fausto,  the  daughter  of  Maximianu*  (a.  o.  307X 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  {ram  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  gennine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audienoa  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  welt- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  mamier  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  infocmation  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allie*  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fnlsom*  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  tho  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  coarse  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  posrers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  ore  unable  to  detect  even  •  vest^  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  efihsions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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•f  particular  individuala  vhieh  U  not  to  ba  oibtuned 
cIm  where,  and  from  the  atyla  we  can  draw  loine 
eonclunoDa  with  regard  to  the  itate  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  oentuiy ;  but,  cooaidend  a>  a  whole, 
antiqnity  baa  beqacatbed  to  hi  nothing  more 
worthlcM. 

Latinus  Pacatus  DusrANiDS  waa  a  natire  of 
Aqoitania,  aa  we  learn  from  himaelf  and  from  Si- 
doniaa,  the  friend  of  Aoaonina,  who  inacribea  to 
him  tevenil  piecea  in  rety  complimentary  dediea- 
tiona,  and  the  coireapondent  of  Symraaehna,  by 
whom  he  ia  addreaaed  in  three  epiallea  still  extanL 
He  waa  aent  from  hia  natire  prorinee  to  eongtalu- 
lale  Theodoaiua  on  the  rictory  achieved  over 
Mazimua,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
atanda  laat  in  the  collection  deacribei  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  anlnmn  of  a.  o.  391.  If  we  add  to  theae  par- 
ticulan  the  facta,  that  he  waa  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconaol,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  a>  a  poet,  and 
waa  deacended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  aame 
name  with  himaelf  the  aoiucea  from  which  our  in- 
foimation  ia  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vicea  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  bmily  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  leas  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  it*  componiona,  and  although  the 
huigna^  ia  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
nmind  us  at  times  of  die  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  br  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  dedaion  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  Prmf.  Epigramm.  Idyll,  vil),  it  is  impos- 
sible forns  to  determine,  aa  not  a  bagment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  FlonuDrtpaniat, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
ia  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer*B  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Petroniua  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Pttteolanua,  addressed  to  Jtc.  Antiqoariua, 
Another  very  ancient  impreaaion  in  4to.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orationa  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice^  about 
1499.  The  most  uaeful  editiona  are  thoae  of 
SduKorzim,  4to.,  Yen.  1728;  of  Ja^ria,  which 
preaenta  a  new  recenaion  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehenda  the  poem  of 
Corippua,  2  torn.  8va.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Amizatiiu,  which  excludea  Drepnniua,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  tom.  4to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  ediUon  published 
at  Paris,  l2mo.,  164S,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, _  beara  the  title  "  XIV  Panegyrici 
Vetoiea,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrica  by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Walch,  Dimrlaiio 
dt  PoMgyrieiM  vetentm,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  O. 
Moertin,  <U  Pantpgriai  velerum  progrumma,  4to., 
Noromb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Ouuura  XII  Patu- 
gyriearum  mitrum,  in  his  Opiucmla  Atxukmiea,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  ApolUn.  V^iM.  vui.  12;  conp.  Pana/yr. 
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ee,  3  and  24  %  Aoaoii.  Pratf.  Bfi^nmrn^  Lmi. 
Sift  SaiK,  netimpMgu^  OramaiieomBiL,HJILn.i 
Symmach.  ^paL  viiL  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.] 

DRI'MACUS  (Aftftaia,),  a  bbnkns  leadv  of 
revolted  sbivea  in  China.  The  Chians  are  sail  M 
have  been  the  first  who  pOTchasad  slan*,  fur 
which  they  were  ponished  by  the  gods,  br  tmaj 
of  the  shvea  thoa  obtained  escaped  to  the  mann- 
tains  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  dcatme- 
tive  inroads  into  the  poaieaaions  of  their  facnwr 
maaten.  After  a  long  and  nselesa  waifsre,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacos,  the 
brave  and  snoceasfiil  leader  of  the  slaves,  who  pot 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacna  now  reaeived 
among  his  band  only  thoae  slaves  who  hnd  lu  away 
through  the  bad  trentoent  they  had  ej^erieneed. 
Bat  afterwards  the  Chians  oBatA  a  priae  fee  Us 
head.  The  noble  dave-leader,  on  bearing  tUs, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  "  I  am  old  and  weary  <f 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  ail  men,  an 
young,  and  may  yet  be  fa^py.  TbereUm  take 
my  head,  cany  it  into  the  town  and  reoeiv*  the 
prize  for  it."  This  was  done  accordingly;  bat, 
after  the  death  of  Urimaena,  the  distwbaoees 
among  the  shvea  became  wone  than  ever;  and 
the  Chiana  then,  seeing  of  what  aanioe  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  henam,  which  they 
called  the  heronm  of  the  ^ftn  fiii»r^.  The 
slaves  sacrifioed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  mnaters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.    (Athen.  vi.  p.  265.)         [L.  S.] 

DRIMO  [i^iui),  the  name  of  two  mytUes] 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Paid.  p.  2 ;  Eostath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMEUS  (/Vpo^ci(f).  1.  Of  Mantineia,  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games,  who  gained  the 
piiie  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (Pans.  vi.  6. 
§2,11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  prise  at  Olym- 
pia  in  the  dolichos,  but  it  ia  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nenean 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat,  These 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  waa  the 
work  of  Pythagoras.  (Pans.  vi.  7.  §  3 :  Plin.  B. 
M  xiiiv.  8,  19.)  [L.S] 

DROMICHAETES  (A«M/uxa{T^T).  I.Akii« 
of  the  Oetae,  contemporary  with  Lysimndius,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  hia  viclocy 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathodei,  the  son  of  Lyaimarhna,  bat 
sent  him  beck  to  his  &ther  without  ransom,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  LysimachuL  The  latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territnies  of  Dn>- 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  large  army ;  fast  aooa 
became  involved  in  great  difficultiea,  and  waa  aiti- 
mately  taken  prisoner  with  his  whde  force.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  moat  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  atyle, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimathna 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  reatoiing 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  tha 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Bxe.  Ptirac  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  £16  Fo/w.  zxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plat.  Dtmtr.  39,  53 « 
Polyaen.  vii.  25 ;  Memnon,  c  5,  ed.  OreU.)  Paa- 
sonias,  indeed,  gives  a  difiennt  accoont  af  tha 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysimaehns  him- 
self escaped,  but  hia  son  Agathocles  having  Uln 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  wu  corapelled  to 
parehaie  hi*  Ubention  I17  coneloding  a  traatf  on 
the  temu  alnady  mentioned.  (Pane.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  deminiam  of  Dramichaelei  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Dannbe  to  the  Carpathiana,  and 
hit  mbjecti  an  ipoken  of  by  Pansanias  a«  both 
nmneroiu  and  wi^ike.  (Pan*  L  e. ;  Stiab.  vii. 
pp.  304,  305  ;  Niebahr,  KUm  Sekri/tm,  p.  379 ; 
Droyeen,  Nadifalg.  Alt*.  Pl  689.) 

'2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  menenariet  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Oetae)  in  the  Krrioe  of  Antio- 
ehn  IL     (Pelyaon.  ir.  16.) 

S.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatei,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  waa  tent  by  him  with  an 
■nny  to  the  aoppon  of  Archehnu  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
pian.  MiOr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROHOCLEIDE8(A(MfwKA(ah|t)ofSphettaB, 
an  Attic  ontor  of  the  time  of  Demetriu  Phalereu, 
who  axerciaed  a  preat  infloenee  upon  pablie  aSiiti 
at  Athena  by  hi*  lerrile  fiatteiy  of  Demetrina 
Polioreete*.  {V\ai.  Uemitr.  18, 14,  Praec^  Polit. 
f.  798.)  [L.  &] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  a*  aome  read,  I)to- 
moeleide*,  i*  mentioned  by  Fnlgentio*  {MgtM.  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric  BtU.  Onue.  i.  f.  30.)     [U  S.J 

DROMON  (A/Myuir).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  ftom  whoae  TtUrpu 
two  fiagmenta  an  qnoted  by  Atbenaeus  (ri  p. 
340,  d.,  iz.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragrnents  mention  is  mads  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallns,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timodea, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
oomedy,  to  which  thenfore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon ^so  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Eubulus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Cam. 
Oraee.  i.  n.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  543.) 

ii.  A  alave  of  the  Peripatetic  philoeopher,  Stra- 
ten,  who  emancipated  him  by  hia  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  t.  63.)  He  ia  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  (FabricBiU.  Grate  iii  p.  492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Livu  Drosilla,  die  mo- 
ther of  the  empenr  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustas.    [LnriA.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Ocrmanien*  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  op  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cains  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
Tuilia,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
ehildnn.  (Suet.  Cali^da,  24.)  In  A.  o.  33,  the 
empenr  Tiberina  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Caasins  Longinus  (Tac  .<4ini.  ti.  15),  but  her 
btotber  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  frnm  her 
hosband'i  house,  and  openly  lired  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidua,  one 
of  bis  mimona  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
bu  sistera,  but  his  passion  for  Drnsilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  aeized  with  illness,  be  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom;  but  she 
died  eariy  in  his  leign,  whereupon  hi*  grief  became 
fiantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  gnateat  pomp, 
gaTe  her  a  public  tomb,  act  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  fbram,  and  commanded  that  ahe  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
boDOon  as  Venue,  Liviua  Oemiiiiua,  a  senator, 
Bwore  that  he  aaw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.     Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  waa  death  not  to  mourn  the  wotnan.  Sere- 
ral  suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relatire  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  fonenl.  (DionCaa*.  lix.  11; 
Senec.  OanoL  ad  Polyb.  86.) 

3.  JutiA  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caiua  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caasonia. 
She  was  bom,  according  to  Suetonius  {Oaltgu/a, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother^  marriage,  or,  ae- 
oonling  to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
plaeed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerra,  to  whose  patron- 
age  he  commended  her  mainteDanea  and  ednok 
tion.  Josephus  (AmL  Jad.  ziz.  2)  nlatea,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  donbtial  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  iiifiut,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
aaanasinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  waa  about  two 
yean  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  hia  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  yean  old 
when  her  father  died  in  A.  D.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphaaes,  sen  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  peribrm  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  hia  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procuntor  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leare  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  ahe  was  subjected  by  the  enry 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  yean 
older.  Tied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  na  a  aecond 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  AcIm  of  U* 
ApoiOtt  (xxir.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  n.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
bad  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesurius.    (Josephus,  Amt.  Jud,  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  {Hial.  t.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
I)mulb^  a  gnnddanghter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  OniiilU  ha  reCns  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  hare  been  a  daughter  of  Juha  and 
Cleopatn  Selene,  for  the  name*  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  deseendanta  of  Cleopatn  and  Antony  an 
known  from  other  sources ;  but  the  account  giTen 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  mon 
consistent  than  that  of  Tadtas  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appean  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  hare  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  DrnsUlae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  othnwise  improbable  conjectan 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  {daad.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  iritau  ngmanm  tmantmm.       [J.  T.  O.] 

ORUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Liria  gens.  It  ia  said  by  Suetonius  (TVA. 
3),  that  the  fint  Lirins  Drusus  acquired  the  cogno- 
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n«n  Drowi  for  himKlf  and  hii  deicendanU.  by 
h>Ting  iliun  in  doae  combat  one  Dmntni,  a  chief- 
tain <rf  the  enemy.  This  Liniu  Oruiu*,  he  goei 
on  to  mj,  «u  propraetor  in  Oanl,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  hit  retain  to  Rome,  brought 
from  hia  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senonea  at  the  time  when  the  Qf  itol  waa  be- 
•ieged.  Thia  account  aeema  to  be  aa  little  deaerring 
of  credit  aa  the  atory  that  Camillua  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  pud.  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  firtt  inatance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  fint  Livini  Draana  &)ar 
riahed,  nothing  more  preciae  ia  recorded  than  that 
M.  IdTina  Drnsna,  who  waa  tribune  of  the  plebi 
withC.OnicchuainB.c.l2-2,waahiaaiiiepa<.  Thia 
word,  which  literallf  meana  gnndaon'a  grandaon, 
may  poaaibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  dialant  do- 
acendant,  aa  atavm$  in  Horaee  (Cbm.  i.  1)  ia  naed 
indefinitely  for  an  anoeatsr. 

Pighius  {AmabM,  i.  p.  416)  oonjectnres,  that 
the  firat  Liviua  Druaua  waa  a  ion  of  H.  Livina 
Denter,  who  waa  conaol  in  a  a  SOS,  and  that 
Liviua  Denter,  the  bob,  acqaired  the  agnomen  of 
Dmans  in  the  campaign  againat  the  Senonea  under 
Comelina  Dolabella,  in  a  c.  28S.  He  thinka  that 
the  deacendanta  of  thia  Liviua  Denter  Dmaoa 
aaaumed  Druaua  aa  a  fiunily  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  ia  much  probability  in  thia  conjee- 
ture,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Snetoniua 
be  correct ;  for  the  Senonea  were  ao  completely 
anbdoed  by  Dolabella  and  Domitina  Calvinua  (Ap- 
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piao,  OalL  ir.  fir.  11,  ed.  Schweigh.).  that  they 
aeem  to  have  been  annihilated  aa  an  independaot 
people,  and  we  never  afkerwaida  read  of  ihcm  as 
being  engaged  in  war  againat  Roue.  On  thia 
Buppoaition,  however,  according  to  the  acdinary 
duration  of  human  life,  H.  Uviaa  Dfnaoa,  the 
pairamu  lematms  of  bl  c  122,  mnat  have  bees,  not 
the  a&tcpoa,  but  the  admefot,  or  gnadacai's  giaml- 
aon'a  son,  of  the  firat  Diiuoa,  and  hence  Pigfaiaa 
(l.  e.)  pnpotaa  to  read  in  Soetanina  arfa^piie  in 
place  of  afaepofc 

Snetoniua  (7i6.  2)  mentiona  a  Ckndina  Draam^ 
who  erectrd  in  hia  own  honoor  ■  altfne  with  n 
diadem  at  Appii  Fomm,  and  enkavoored  to  fet 
all  Italy  within  hia  power  by  ovefrenning  it  with 
hia  clienteUe.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  pneitian 
which  thia  Clandiua  Diuaua  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Snetoniua,  he  waa  not  later  than  P.  Claadim 
Puleher,  who  waa  oooaul  in  a  c  249.  It  ia  net 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  eogne- 
men  Dmsua  in  the  caaa  of  thia  eaiiy  Clandina, 
which  would  be  conaiatent  with  the  accoont  af  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Snetooina  in  the 
caae  of  the  firat  Liviua  Dmaoa,  The  aaafrlwl 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Draoaaa  nay  he,  a*  Bayle 
(i>K<winiatrB,  l  v.  Dmmt)  mnniaes,  one  of  ihoea 
fitblea  by  which  genealogiata  strive  to  increaae  the 
importance  of  faimiliea.  The  connexion  «f  the 
fiunily  of  Drusus  with  the  firat  emperon  pnbahly 
leflecled  a  retrospective  loatn  npon  its  repoblicaa 
gientneta.    (Vii]g.  .^ea  vi  83S-J 


Stemma  DRUaOBUK. 

1.  M.  Liviua  DruaniL 

2.  M.  Liriua  Omsna  Aemilianna  (qn.  Mamilianns). 

3.  C.  Liviua  Dmaua,  Coa.  a  c.  147. 


4.  M.  Lirina  Diuans,  Cos.   ac.  112; 
married  Cornelia 


5.  C.  livina  Dmsna. 


6.  M.  Livius  Dmans, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  a  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
nater  of  Q.  Servilina 
Caepio. 


Li  via; 


I 


7,  Liviua  Dmaua  Claudianua, 
adopted  by  No.  6.7 


Q.  Serviliua 
Otepio, 
Trib.  Mil 
ac.72. 


married  \. ?  Q.  Serriliiu  Caepio. ••manied  2.?  )L  Poiciaa  Cata 

I  I 

I  I 

M.  Cato     Pofda; 
Utic        married 
UDomit. 
Ahcno- 


I  I 

Servilia ;  mamed  \.  M.  Servilia ; 

Junina  Bratns  [m.  2.  D.  married 

Junina  Silanua],  Lucnlloa 

M.  Jonioa  Brotoa,  tyiumie. 


8.  M.  Liviua  Dmaua  Libo,  Conanl  a  a  15; 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompoaf 


9.  Livia  Drainlla,  afterwards  named  Jolin  Angnata; 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nen  [2.  Augastna  Caeanr]. 


10.  L,  Scribonios  Libo  Druna, 
ion  of  No.  8.  P 


II.  Nan  Clandins  Dmans 
(senior),  afterwaida  Dmaua 
Oeraumicut ;  married  An- 
tonia,  minor. 


12.  Tiberiaa  Nera  Chesar 
(amneior  Tmnim);  m. 
1.  Vipaania  Agrippina 


13.  Oarmanicus 
Caeaar;  manied 

Agrippina. 


L 


Nnueiuc 
,  Vipaania  i 


14.  Livia; 

m.  ].  C.Caeanr; 

2.  No.  16. 


15.  Ti.  Claudina  Dmaoa  Caeaar 
(emperor  CuLin>lU8) ;  married 
1.  Uigulanilhu 
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16.  Draana  Ckaaar(ja- 
nior) ;  died  a.  a  33, 
kariaf  a  damh.  Jnlia 
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17.  Nero, 

19.  Cuoi  Cae- 

20. Agrippi- 

21.  DrusiUa ; 

22.  Ju  ia  Livilla. 

23.  bniiiu: 

OL  Julia, 

sar  (emperor 

na,  mother  of 

m.  l.L.CBauus, 

•22.  Three  other 

died  A.  D. 

daaghtcr 

Caligula)  ; 

the  emperor 

2.  M.Lepidui; 

children  ;    died 

20. 

of  No.  16; 

m.  3.Caetoiiia. 

Nuo. 

died  A.  0.  38. 

joang. 

24.  Oandia. 

d»dAD.30. 

18.  Dm- 

25.  Jolia  DnuiUs:  died  A.  D 

41. 

nu;  died 

A.  D.33. 
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26.  D.  Dnuna,  Consul  sufleetns  B.  c  137.  ?     (Dig.  I.  tit.  IS.  {.  3.) 

27.  C.  Dnuus,  historian.    (Snet  AagaUm,  94.) 


I.  M.  Linus  Droscn,  the  &ther,  natnral  or 
adoptiTe,  of  No.  2.     {Fatt.  CapU.) 

%.  M.  Liviiis  M.  r.  Drusus  AiHaiANUH,  the 
fiuher  of  No.  3.  {Fait.  CapiL)  Some  modem 
writer*  oil  him  Blamilianoa  instesd  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcriberi  are  not  agreed  ai  to  the  correct 
leading  of  the  Cajntoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  tluee  fngment*  in  the  place  where  his  name 
if  mentioned  ooder  the  year  of  his  son's  consul- 
ihip.  (Compare  the  lespectiTe  Fatti  of  Harliani, 
the  &bricator  Ooltxius,  Sigonias,  and  Pinmesi, 
•d  A.  V.  c.  606.) 

3.  C  Livius  M.  AxMiLiANi  F.  M.  N.  Drosus, 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  147  with  P.  Comelins  Scipio 
Africanns.  Of  his  lather  nothing  i>  known,  but  it 
may  be  infened  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  LItIos  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  howerer,  that  M.  Livius  Drusns,  the 
giandhther,  had  by  different  wires  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  irom  his  mother,  Aemi- 
liann*.     (Dkl.  tfAti.  p.  641,  ».  e.  Nomm.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
(Tmk.  Qm.  t.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Auiidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (ocoppimiis),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidins.  The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidiui,  and  waa  never 
aeen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusns  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No,  S,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  oonsnl  in  b.  c  1 47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (bom 
B.C.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  wa*  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  waa  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  a*  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tujc.  Qa.  v.  38 
seem*  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question, 
(Rutilius,  YUm  JOonm  19;  GuiL  Gntins,  da 
YiU  JOonta,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  nse  to  stodents  of  bw  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponios  in  the  fragment  d»  Or^/iM  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  *.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approve*  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aeliu*  and  Draeus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  {arbitrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expense*  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  t« 
accept.  (Haiansio*,  ad  XXX  JCtoi.  a.  p.  35.) 
Priacian  (Jn  Oram.  lib.  riii  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1S28)  attribute*  to  Liviia  the  aentence,  **  /m/wira 
tibripem  am  mm  poiett,  nmfu  mfnlark"  It  i* 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  -not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  bat  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quote* 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  give*  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work, 
(Dirksen,  BrviiMitkt  atu  den  Seiriflen  der  Ho- 
miteken  Juriilm,  p.  4fi.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  r.  M.  Aimiluki  n.  Drusus, 
•on  of  No.  3,  wa*  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
&  c  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  wa*  tribune  for  the 
second  time.  The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progieu 
of  GiBcchu*  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Druens,  who  wa*  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popnUr,  to  oppoae  his 
measure*  and  undermine  hi*  in6uence.  Againat 
some  of  the  hw*  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Druso* 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.)  He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.  He  steered  by  th* 
*ide  of  Oracchu*,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  hi*  *ail*.  Dra*o*  gave  to  the  tenate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  wen  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earaed  for  him  tho 
deaignation  patronta  Knatui.  (Suet.  Hb.  3.) 
Dnuu*  wa*  able  to  do  with  appkuse  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Gracchus  waa  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  right*  of  citizenship.  Drosu*  wa* 
lauded  for  pnpoung  that  no  latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rod*  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
aervice.  Oraeebu*,  in  hi*  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  wa* 
traduced.  Drosus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment;  and  was  held  up  a*  a 
patriot.  Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  aending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founder*  *om9 
of  the  moat  respectable  citiiena.  He  was  abused 
a*  a  popularity-hunter.  Drusns  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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iiir  wttling  3000  poor  dtiaeiu  in  ea^  He  wu 
ipphnded,  and  wa«  uaitted  in  canjing  the  maa- 
lon.  Thns  twelve  ooloniet  are  nippoaed  by 
Niebuhr  (HM.  </  Aosm,  ir.  p.  849)  to  ba  the 
■ame  with  thoae  mentioned  by  Cicero  [^pro  Cat- 
ma,  Sj).  In  all  theae  meaaorea,  the  oondoct  of 
Dnuoa  wu  leen  to  be  exempt  from  nrdid  mo- 
tiTea  of  gain.  He  taolc  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  cdoniet,  menred  no  portion*  of  land  to  himaelf^ 
and  left  to  othen  the  management  of  boaineaa  in 
which  the  diibnnement  of  money  waa  concerned. 
OnKchnt,  on  the  other  hand,  wa*  anzioos  to  haTe 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himielf  appointed 
one  of  the  tounden  oif  an  intended  cokmy  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  erer  inipiciona  in  peconiaiy 
matter*,  when  they  aaw  thi*,  thought  that  all  hu 
fine  profeiuon*  were  pretazta  for  prifate  joba. 
Beaidea,  Dnuo*  cleverly  took  adrantage  of  hia 
abaence  to  wound  hna  thraogh  th*  aide  ^  Folvin* 
Flaccu*.  Flaccn*  wa*  hot-headed  and  indiaoeet, 
and  Dnuo*  eontrired  to  threw  the  obloquy  of  hi* 
indiecretion  and  miacondnet  npon  Oraechn*.  Thn* 
wa*  the  policy  of  the  tenate  and  Dmana  completely 
MieceHfuL  Onccho*  wa*  outbidden  and  dia- 
credited,  and  hi*  power  wa*  for  ever  goneu  (Plut. 
C.  Gnteduu,  8—11;  Cic.  Br»L  ^  lU  Fm.  ir. 
24.) 

Th*  policy  and  legiilation  of  Dnua*  in  hia  tri- 
bunate bear  *ome  reaemblance  to  thoae  of  hia  aon, 
who  waa  killed  in  hi*  tribunate  31  yean  after- 
ward*. Henoe  it  i*  wmetime*  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  pauage*  in  the  rlawifal  author* 
relate  to  the  &ther  or  the  aon,  and  in  aome  caies  it 
ia  probable  that  the  father  and  the  aon  hare  been 
eonfoonded  by  ancient  writer*.  In  a  ca*e  of  doubt 
the  preemnption  ii  that  the  *an  [No,  6}  i*  intended, 
(ince  hi*  tragical  death,  fidlowed  cloee  by  the  Maraic 
war,  ha*  rendered  the  year  of  hia  tribunate  a  con- 
*picuou*  era  in  Roman  hiatory. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Dnuu*,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  can>ul*hjp  in  a  a  112L  He  probaUy 
paa*ed  through  the  regular  gradation*  of  office  aa 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbauni,  whoae  deciaion,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  againat  an  heir  a*  Mich,  i*  mentioned  ad 
Herm.  iL  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Dnuu*  praetor, 
an  inatance  of  wbo*e  I<^  aatntene**  i*  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticu*  (tvta*  iUud  Dnm 
fnuUtrit,  &e.  viL  2) ;  but  we  ehould  rather  be  dia- 
po*ed  to  refer  the*e  paaaage*  to  aome  member  of 
the  fiunily  (perhap*  No.  2  or  No.  l},who  attained 
the  praetorahip,  but  did  not  roach  the  higher  office 
of conaaL 

Drum*  obtained  Macedonia  a*  hi*  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Soordiad.  He 
wa*  (0  *uooesiful  in  hi*  military  operation*,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incuraion*  of  thi*  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upod  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  bat  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  aide  of  the  Danube. 
(Floru*,  ili.  4.)  Upon  hi*  return,  he  waa  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Lir.  £^>»t.  Ixiii.),  and 
hi*  victory  wa*  received  with  the  warmer  aatitfiio- 
tioD  from  ita  following  cloae  upon  the  levere  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  aame  quarter.  (Dion  Caa*.  Fi'og, 
Pome.  93,  ed.  Beimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  i*  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetoniu* 
(7U.  3]  mention*  Arte  triumph*  of  the  Livia  gen*, 
and  only  liro  (of  Liviu*  Salinator)  are  poaitively 
recorded.   There  ii,  however,  no  prun/  that  Drntu* 
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triumphed.  The  Faali  Triomphaka  of  thi*  jtar 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  (JVio*.  Aid.  Fkm.  Aoa. 
iL  p.  S2)  naa  been  mialed  into  the  qnatatka  of  a 
eonjectural  aupplement  aa  an  aatherity.  In  a  paa- 
aage in  PHny  (//.  N.  zzxiii.  50),  whidi  ha*  been 
relied  npon  aa  proving  that  Draaaa  trimaphed,  the 
w«d*  bimmpialrm  anana  do  not  refcr  to  tk« 
Dnuua  mentioned  immediateiy  before. 

Plnlardi  (Qm<*(.  Bom.  -m.  p.  119.  ed.  Reiake) 
mention*  a  Drum*  iriio  died  in  hi*  offieeof  eoaar, 
upon  which  hi*  eollengiia,  Aemilin*  Scaaroa,  r^ 
fiiaed  to  abdicate,  until  tlie  tribnnea  of  die  pleba 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  priaon.  It  i*  highly 
probable  that  onr  Druaa*  i*  intended,  and  that  b» 
eenaorahip  fell  in  the  year  B.  a  109,  when  the 
remain*  of  the  Ca^itoline  maiiilea  abew  that  aattt 
the  cemon  died  dating  hu  magiatiacy*  (Aa(^ 
p.  237,  Baail.  1SS9.) 

b.  C.  Livioa  C  r.  M.  Amm.UKi  N.  Dnuma, 
wa*  a  *ao  of  No.  3.  Pighio*  (Anamtm,  iiL  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  eonfauiada  him  with 
Livioa  Dtu«aa  Claudianua,  the  giand&tber  of  Ti- 
herioa.  [See  No.  7.]  He  approadbed  hi*  brother 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  hia  chaiacta  and 
the  weight  of  hia  eloqoence.  (Cic  BrwL  28.) 
Some  have  mppoaed  him  to  be  the  jutiit  C  Uvio* 
Dnuoa.  refeind  to  by  Cicero  (Tub.  ^  t.  38) 
and  Valeria*  Maximu*  (viii.  7),  bat  lee  Nok  3. 
Diodoraa  (Scrifl.  VH.  Noc  OalL  u.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentiona  the  great  power  which  the  t«* 
Dnui  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  coorteoua  demeanoar.  It 
aeeai*  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  puaed,  *ame  one  wrote  under  it  in  jeit, 
"Thi*  law  bind*  all  the  people  but  the  two 
DnuL"  It  i*  for  more  likdy  that  two  brothcn 
tlum  that,  aa  Mai  mppoaea,  a  bther  and  aoai  (vis. 
Na  4  and  No.  6)  ahould  be  thu*  refisrred  to ;  and, 
fixKO  the  oonlazt,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
preaent  No.  6,  oontempotarie*  of  the  OraecU,  an 
deaignated. 

6.  M.  Livi<;s  M.  r.  C  N.  Daiffitni,  waa  a  aoai 
of  No.  4.  Hi*  ambition*  temper  manifested  itaelf 
with  prococioo*  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himaelf  a  holiday,  but,  b^bre  be  waa  of 
an  age  to  a**aine  the  toga  viiili*,  he  fiequeatad 
the  forum,  Ixuied  hinuelf  in  triala,  and  aometime* 
exerted  hi*  influence  ao  effectually  with  the  judiee* 
a*  to  induce  them  to  give  •entenoe  according  to  hi* 
wiah.  (Senec  <U  Bm.  VU.  6.)  Hi*  character  and 
moral*  in  hi*  youth  were  pure  and  (evere  (Cic  d* 
Of.  i.  30),  but  a  aelf-mfficient  conceit  waa  conapi- 
cuoui  in  hi*  action*.  When  quaeator  in  Aaia,  be 
would  not  wear  the  inaignia  of  office :  **  ne  qnid 
ip«>  e*aet  iniignhu.*'  (Aurel.  Viet  dtVir.ia.  6S.) 
When  he  wa*  building  a  houae  upon  the  Palatioe 
mount,  the  architect  propoaed  a  plan  to  provent  il 
from  being  oreriooked.  "No,"  *aid  ha,  "lather 
conatruct  it  *o  that  all  my  feUow-citisena  may  aee 
everything  I  do."  Thia  houae  haa  a  name  in 
hiatory :  it  pa**ed  from  Dram*  into  the  femily  of 
Cia**u*,  and  can  be  traced  racceaaively  into  the  buida 
of  Cicero,  Cenaorinu*,  and  Rutilina  Siaenna.  (VeQ. 
Paterc  iL  15.)  Velleiu*  Patercnln*  alightly  difos 
&x>m  Plutarch  (Aaap.  Gtnmd.  fyaeogpta,  is.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiake)  in  relating  thi*  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  arehitect  ha*  been  emneooaly  attiiboted 
to  an  imaginary  Jnlina  Drum*  Publiinla,  Croat  a 
fiilae  reading  in  Plotarek  of  'tod^iot  for  Auftii, 
and  a  fidae  translation  of  the  epithet  i  ti^Hryarids. 
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Dmsni  inherited  a  Urfp  fortune  from  hii  father, 
the  consul ;  bat,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  waaurofne  and  extravagant  in  hi«  ex- 
penditote.  The  anthor  of  the  treatise  de  Virii 
tOMatr&ta,  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
■aya  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
•tooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Mngulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauntania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchns,  and  Drusns  was  induced 
bj  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  When  Ad- 
berbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Dnisus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
booae,  hoping  that  his  &ther  would  pay  >  ransom 
for  hia  release.  These  two  statementa  ocenr  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narratire  of  Sallust.  The  same  au- 
Ibor  states,  that  Drusns  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
niftcent  games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  hia  col- 
leagne  in  the  aedilesbip,  suggested  some  measure 
fer  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
•arcaatioUy, "  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pigbins,  howeTcr  (^Anmala,  iii.  p^  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Dmsus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribnneship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Auielios  Victor  has 
confounded  aerml  events  of  the  fiuher's  lift  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  {BnL  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  suceessiTe  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Liria.  We  agree  with  Manutins  (ad  de.  dt 
Pm.  iii.  2)  in  thiidcing,  in  opposition  to  the  oom- 
uoii  opinion,  that  she  was  yM  monisd  to  Q.  Ser- 
Tilins  Caepio  [CaiTio,  No.  8,  p.  635,  a.j,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
diToiced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  &ther 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  ibr  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Cbto  Afns.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
Hilda  Drusns  along  with  the  children  of  Ldvia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
suB.  (Liv.  .^sA.  IxxiiL)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B  c.  9S  (Pint.  Cat.  Min.  2,  S,  73 ;  Liv.  ^pU.  114; 
Sallust  OaHL  M),  and  as  Dmsus,  who  died  s.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
ber  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  B.  c.  95 — 91  :  vis.  let.  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  fitther;  Srd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Dmsns ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusns. 

Q.  Servilius  Ciiepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fbitane,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iiL  \7)  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (Tif/iov  ^raAAoT^, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Prime.  1 10,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  bt  nndeiatood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  eompe- 
tition  in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  hare  been  attributed  the 
stn^Ies  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xzziii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealonsy  of  the  brothers- 
in-bw  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  octasian  Drusus  declared  he  wonU  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpcian  rock.  (De  Vir.  HI.  66.) 
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Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Saturuiims  was  killed  in 
B.  c,  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Perd. 
reo.  7),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  port  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear^ 
nestness  and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patronut  ttnalat.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  7  i  Diod.  xxzvL  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pnnia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  ju^cia  from  B.  c. 
122,  with  the  reception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclasion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Glnucia)  was  perhaps  the  &ther  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  broUier-in-Uw  of  Drusaa,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  eqnites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  beforo  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  conmiitted  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  wera  tried  by  accom- 
pUoes  and  partisans,  and  "  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolf."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
fiiction,  the  equites  hod  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  a>> 
lowed  their  judicial  votes  to  be  pnrehased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rntilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  oncoumged  the  violence  of  the  eqnites, 
when,  in  B.  c  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Mardus  Pbilippos  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.    (Flor.  L  c.) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  aocii 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  oppoute  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  hia 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party 
spirit  wasat  fiiultin estimating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic Velleius  Paterculaa  (iL  1 3 ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Bpiit.  2  ad  C.  Com. 
dt  Bep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  ibr  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  oonoe» 
sions  to  their  demand^  into  a  snnender  of  impo^' 
tant  claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.  Ixxi.), 
that  be  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries'  mingled  with  honest  phms  fbr 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  c?  the  times — ^uiat,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  daagenns  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
vision*  of  sole  dominntion  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
aait  of  popnhirity,  and  iudc&tigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  inlluence.     It  was  ous 
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of  the  oLjecta  of  hit  rratlcu  and  Klf-sufficient  ipt- 
rit  to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  niceljr 
the  result  of  his  conduct  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Dmsus  saluted  him  in  the  ordiniuy 
phrase,  "  Quid  oois,  Onmi  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
"Immo  Tera,  tn  Driue,  quid  agis?"  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Dmsus  renewed  sereral 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Oraechi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
th«  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  {Jega 
fhtmailariat,  ^rariae.  Lit.  EpU,  IxxL).  The  u- 
tabliahment  of  acTeral  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effscted. 
(Appian,  dt  BdL  Civ.  i.  3.5.)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (TaCiliM.  iii.  27>) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  "coelum  ant  coennm."  (De  Yir.  III. 
66;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaoa- 
tion  of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  snch  lanih 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
braaa.  (Plin.  ^.  M  xxxiiL  10.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  -sent  n  message  in  answer : 
"Let  them  come  to  me— to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,"  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  S  2 :  "  Com  senatus  ad 
earn  misisset,  nt  in  Curiam  veniret  '  Quare  non 
potius,'  inqnit,  '  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  mevenit?"  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  mor«,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeUng  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  eifranteiy.  In  Cicero  {de  Oral.  iii.  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  fiill  of  turbulence 
and  indecomm,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drosos  and  the 
orator  Ctaasns  withstand  him  to  the  bee.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  ocenrred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drasns  when  be  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
bis  resistance  to  the  equite*.  We  believe  that  the 
faaoghty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drnsns  in  favouring  the  pleba,  and 
that  it  was  the  nnmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  nprit  dt  eorf  of  the  senator 
Ciassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  posnng  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Dnisns,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
boiangning  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Orusos  sent 
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one  of  bis  dients,  instead  of  the  n^galar  viator,  la 
arrest  the  oonsol.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 ;  Floraa, 
iii.  17,  and  AncL  de  Vir.  111.  vary  slightly  frea 
each  other  and  (rom  Valerius  Maximoa.)  This 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Dmsus, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  consal, 
cried  out,  "Pshal  it  is  only  the  gnvy  of  thnuhes." 
(Schottos,  adAad.de  Fir.  lU.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  peo{de  (who  aaed 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  having 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  I^tini  and  Italic  sodi  ta 
assist  him,  Dmsus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  his  meaaares  eonoeniing 
the  judicia  ("legem  jndidariam  peiimlitr'  IAt. 
Efil.  Ixxi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  BpH. 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  eqnites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  jodioa  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
eqnites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  wcte 
e%ible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  bat  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  piaeton  npon  the 
lists  of  judices.  (Puchta,  /iistiYrfi««iwi,  i.  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appiaa 
( S.  C  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Draaaa 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  oem- 
bers  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  jndida.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  expreea  cxdn- 
sion  of  the  equites ;  but  it  might  be  implied  fnm 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  fiv  as  its  positive  enactment  relied  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  oa 
the  list  of  jndicee,  faa  senaton,  not  ^m  eqnites 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  r^galatioa  for  snp- 
plying  fnm  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  listi^  To  this  part  cf  dw  law  waa  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commisaion  of  iaqaiiy 
bto  the  bribery  and  cotmption  which  the  eqnitea 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  pnesfisiii  it  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  L  c ;  compare  Cic  pro  Raiir. 
Pod.  7,  pro  CUeHt.  &6.) 

After  Orasns  had  so  ba  succeeded,  the  reactka 
set  in  rapidly  and  stron^v.  The  Roaaas,  irke 
were  usually  led  as  mudi  by  feelinz  aa  by  calcala- 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  wiu  pecaliar  tact 
and  delicacy;  bnt  Drusns  had  a  imigh  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  mMBcot  of  sod- 
cess,  set  in  amy  against  him  the  vaaity  and  pre- 
judices of  pablie  men ;  and  in  his  nwiasnua  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  Irnuia^ 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displimse  nonc^ 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  nnmtis&ctaty  to  alL 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  sin^e-auaded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  aU,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  cawjeea  af  the 
offence  which  his  reibrms  might  give;  bat  evai 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  W*hatever  else  wen 
his  motives  (and  we  bdieve  them  to  have  beea 
complex — nudta  narie  wtoUbubur),  he  appeared  m 
be  the  slave  of  many  masten.  Mob-popolarity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  fiivouted  with  the  distiibatioa  af 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  lock  of  their  mon 
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{utiuuite  eompetiton.  The  Roniiui  populace  hated 
(he  foteignen  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
{tanehiM  with  tbenuelrei.  The  gnat  body  of  the 
eqoitei,  who  wen  Tcry  nnmenua,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diaameu  of  raiaing  a  select  few  to  tlie  rank  of 
■maton,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  lutfer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived 9f  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  post  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislilce  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  for  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  ■  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmonise  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  jndicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  soeii  demanded  of  him  with  stem 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  mormors  at  deUy  wen  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
pnUicns,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
Cnce.  They  even  began  to  tnmble  for  their  pri- 
TBte  property.  (Appian,  L  a;  Anct.  de  Ftr.  lU.  66.) 

In  thu  state  of  affiurs,  the  united  disaatis&ction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic,deZ<^  il  6,  12.)  The  senate 
DOW,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legisktive  powers,  voted  that  all  the  Uws  of  Dra- 
ma, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  wen  nnll 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  "  Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Dmsi  legibus  populum  non  teneri."  (Cic.  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449  ;  Aaconius,  in 
CSe.  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  nquired  that  a  law,  befon  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitla,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several  _ 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  iji  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  pro 
Voma  (c.  1 6  and  c  30),  the  senate  nsolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Coecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  br  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  waa  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
nndottbtedly  the  lez  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
mthora,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  tlmt,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  a6  vatio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
■ites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (A  c.\  it 
might  be  inferred  (eontivry  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
lal  modem  scholars),  that  it  was  m  tie  UfeHmt  of 
Dnuns  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  fiiet  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
doms  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Script,  VeL 
Nona  ColUeUo,  ii.  p.  116);  from  which  we  leom 
that  Dmsus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
he  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  me  their  suicidal 
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act.  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  whicb 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  wont  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconciUble  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
chissical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  hod  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  foUowsrs,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.  He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  The  monstrous  powen  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  nrged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Senec  da  Bm.  Vit.  6.)  Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  ports  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  souL  (Oros.Y.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontiiex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  iodali$  man  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  dc  /ftU.  Door.  iii.  32.)  Then  come  tha 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.  Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustn 
faded.  (Gracdomm  oUoUUu  nitor,  Anct.  ad  Herem. 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  foctiout  practice  (of  which 
the  exam^e  waa  first  set  by  C.  Oracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followen,  and  he 
mode  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.  Une  be  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  inrite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.  In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exerdie  of  phy- 
sical force.  (Senec  do  Batef.  vi.  84 ;  Liv.  EpU. 
Ixxxi.)     In  Mai's  extracts  from  Diodonis  (/,  c.)  i* 

S reserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
fKot  *iA1«tov),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.  After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  "  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  fues  with  Dmsus;  that  I  will 
spore  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Dmsus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  tliis  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  dtixen  by  tha  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Dmsus  my  greatest  bene- 
&ctor ;  and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  aa 
many  more  as  I  be  able.  So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not."  The  ierment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.  Standards  and  eagle*  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped.  (Floras,  I.  e.) 

Tlie  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drasns  wa*  seioed  with  a  faint- 
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ins  fit,  and  curiad  home  tpfitaHy  lifalea.  Same 
hM  tint  hU  iUiMM  waa  a  petenoe  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  fiut  giva  him  a  bnef  rapite,  and  public 
Bcayen  for  hu  racorery  wen  pat  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  laid,  that  the  fit  wiu  occauonra  by 
an  OTeidoie  of  goatVUood,  which  he  had  awal- 
lowed,  in  order,  by  his  pale  coontenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poiaon 
him.  Feveiiih  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  bad  probably  brought  on  a 
retnra  of  hia  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  waa 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Antieyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle- 
bora  npon  the  spot  where  it  grew,  {De  Vir.  IB.  66 ; 
nin.  H.  ff.  xXTiii.  41,  xxt.  21 ;  GeU.  xriL  15.) 

A&ira  now  approached  a  eriaia.  The  social 
war  waa  manifeatly  bursting  into  6ame ;  and  the 
oonaula,  looking  upon  Druaua  aa  a  chief  conspiiator, 
iMolTcd  to  meet  hia  plota  by  oounterplota.  He 
knew  hia  danger,  and,  wbencTw  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  itrong  body-gnaid  of  attendants  doae  to 
hiaperson.  The  aoconnta  of  hia  death  vary  in  sereral 
particnlara.  Appan  says,  that  the  oonrala  inrited 
a  party  of  Etruacans  and  Umbriana  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  dtiaenship;  that  he  became  afrud  to  appear 
abroad,  and  leceiTed  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  erening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  hia  gnan.  The  writar  <U  Viris  lUmttnbmi  re- 
btea  that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latina  conqiired  to  kill  Philippua;  that  Driisus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consul's 
life  i  and  that  he  waa  stabbed  upon  entering  hia 
bouse  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  VelL  Paterc  ii.  U.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  &ther  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  he  waa  dying,  be  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arroganoe,  based  perhaps  npon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  dtiaen  like  me  again  ?" 
Though  he  waa  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
eren  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  band. 
The  assassin  was  nerer  discorered,  and  no  attempts 
woe  made  to  discoTer  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  (A  Nat. 
Dtr.  iiL  SS)  accuses  Q.  Varins  of  the  murder,  he 
probably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varins  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drasns,  a  matron  worthy 
of  bar  illnattiona  name,  waa  present  at  the  death- 
Bcena,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
Utter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
tha  same  high  spirit,  saya  Seneca  (Cbiu.  ad  Man. 
16),  with  which  her  eon  had  cwiied  his  laws. 

After  the  fidi  of  Dmsns^  hia  political  opponenta 
trsated  hia  death  aa  a  jaat  retribution  for  hia  inju- 
ries to  tha  stata.  This  tentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C  Carbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  &  c  90),  which  baa  been  eelebnted  by 
Cioero  {Oralor,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  "  O  Mane  Drum  (palnm  aj^xllo), 
te  dieen  aoMnff  ancrvM  aae  rvmfmblieam  :  ffaram- 
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few  asas  twiravisaspift,  oo  ossmms  aass  at  j 
aofafisa  PatrU  Oebim  ai/iisai  fcawistis  JSi  torn- 
pnbamL"  (Niebnhr,  Hiilory  ofJIoit,  voL  ir.  Lec- 
ture xxxii. ;  Bayle,  Diet,  a  v.  Dnumt;  De  Bmaaea, 
Fm  </s  Oomd  PkUippe  in  Mhaoim  <fa  rtniiffaii'i 
det  fmeryilmu,  xxvii.  pi  406.) 

7.  Liviaa  I>Rir&i;s  CLAUOLurca,  the  &ther  of 
Livia,  who  waa  the  mother  of  the  emperar  Tib». 
rius.  He  was  one  of  the  gens  Clandia,  and  waa 
adopted  by  a  Livins  Dratna.  (Suet,  79.  3 ;  Vefl. 
PaterCL  iL  75.)  It  waa  thrmgh  this  adoptioii  that 
the  Dmai  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
fiunQy.  Pigfaiua  (.il  mmaia,  iii.  p.  2 1 ),  by  si^  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the  ordiiiBiy 
htws  of  human  mortality,  make*  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  thia  error,  haa  been  foUowed  by  VaiDant. 
^ffmm.  Atd.  Fam.  Horn.  iL  51.)  Then  ia  no  auii 
inconustency  in  the  supposition  that  he  waa  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  qioken  of  by  Snetooins  as  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Augnstians,  Fam. 
Rem.  (Livu)  p.  77 ;  Fabretti,  Iwcr.  c.  6,  No.  38.) 
The  fkther  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutua  and  ^tjti-,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  proscribed  b) 
the  conqnerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  othen 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  hia 
lent  (Dion  Case.  xlviiL  44 ;  Veil.  Pateic.  ii.  71.) 
It  ia  likely  that  he  ia  the  Diiisu  who,  in  a.  a  43, 
encouraged  Dedmus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.     (Cic  ad  fitm.  zL  19.  f  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  coireqnndence  of  (SoerD, 
the  name  Druioa  occurs  aevoal  timee,  and  tha 
person  intended  may  be,  aa  Hanntiua  eonjeetmcd, 
klentical  with  the  &ther  of  Livia.  In  a.  c  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  fiir  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allnaiaa  to  some 
discreditable  occnnence,  the  Piaanriaa.  (Ad  AH. 
ii.  7.  $  8.)  A  Druans,  in  B.  c:  54,  waa  aecnaed  by 
.LncretiBa  of  yraarorientia,  or  eormpt  coOaaiaai  ia 
betraying  a  canse  which  be  had  andertalcea  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusaa,  and  be  waa 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  fear.  The  tribont 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators  and  equite*  were  against  him ;  for  tboogfa 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  ocdera  of  jodicea 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.  (Ad  Aft.  iv.  16.  H  5,  8,  ib.  15. 
§  9,  odQu.  Fr.  ii.  16.  |  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  Aseon.  sa  Cfe.  pro  MiL  f.  53, 
ed.  OreUi.)  In  &  a  50,  If.  Caelina  R4slns,  who 
was  accused  of  an  oflbnee  agatmt  the  Smntinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drasna,  who  waa  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  pieaide  at 
the  trisil.  Upon  this  gmund  it  has  been  imajtiai  d 
that  there  waa  some  stigma  of  imparity  npoti  tin 
character  of  Drusus.  (Ad  Fam.  vm.  12:  $  3,  14. 
$  4.)  He  poaseased  gardens,  vrhidi  Oeere  was 
very  anxious  to  purchaaa.  (Ad  Alt  xii.  31.  i  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  tiii.  26.  $  I.) 

8.  M.  Livius  DaraDS  LtBO  was  pnhahly 
aedile  aboat  a.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  coeapfetioo 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  who  is 
mentioaed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  waa 
covered  by  Valerius,  the  ardiitect  of  Osttma.  He 
was  consul  in  a.  c.  1  A.  As  his  name  denotes,  he 
was  originally  a  Scribonins  Libe,  and  was  adopKd 
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by  k  Linni  Dmini.  Henca  ha  is  rappoied  to 
UTa  baen  adoptad  by  Liviiu  Dmnu  Clandianns 
[tie,  7],  whoaa  name,  date,  want  of  male  childnn, 
■ad  poUtical  aaaodationi  widi  the  paity  oppoaed 
to  Caeaar,  fitTonr  the  conjecture.  He  ia  alao  lap- 
poaed  to  have  been  the  fiither  of  the  Libo  Drnaiu, 
or  Dranu  Libo  [No.  lOJ,  who  eonapired  againat 
Tibarina.  As  Pompey  the  Great  woiUd  appear 
from  TaeitDa  {Aim.  a.  27)  to  hare  been  the  pro- 
mnt  of  the  eonapintor,  Scribmia  hia  amita,  and 
the  yamg  Caeaaia  (Caiiu  and  Ludas)  hia  conao- 
bini,  Dnuas  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
nairiied  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  hare  per- 
plexed Lipaina,  Oranorina,  Ryekins,  and  other 
ieamed  commentaton  on  the  cited  paaaage  in 
Tadtaa.  M.  de  la  Naoae  thinka  that  the  fiuher 
waa  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Angnatna,  and  that  he  married  his  giandniece,  the 
dai^ter  of  Sextos  Pinnpeiaa.  Aoeording  to  thia 
exphnadon,  he  waa  about  26  years  younger  than 
Ub  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
oonaol  B.  a  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Siextaa  Pompeina.  (Dion  Case,  xlviii.  16  ; 
Appian,  A  C  t.  139.) 

There  ia  extant  a  rare  silrer  coin  of  M.  Dmsna 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obrerae  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  bis  natural,  by 
otfaen  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  rerene  is  a 
sella  enmlis,  between  comuoopiae  and  branches  of 
oUtc,  with  the  iMend  M.  Lin  L.  F.  Dkdsiw 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  doiote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptire 
father.  (MorelL  Tie$.  Num.  ii.  p.  £86  ;  Dm- 
mann'S  Rom.  It.  p.  £91,  n.  63 ;  De  la  Nanze,  in 
Mtmairta  i*  PAoadimie  du  Imer^tumM,  xxxr. 
p.  600.) 

9.  LnriA  Dbdolu.    [Livu.] 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Dbusus,  or,  as  he 
is  cdled  by  Velleins  Paterculos  (ii.  130),  Dausua 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  son  of  No,  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentaton  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  hia  family  connexiona.  Finnioa 
Catna,  a  aeuator,  in  A.  D.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
tfaa  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  hia 
taste  far  [deainre  and  expense,  and  hia  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  aeek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  msgi- 
dans  as  to  his  chances  of  tnceesa.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Cstoa  thraagfa  Fhceua  Veaculariua  to  the  em- 
poor  Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
■ad  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
SHuk  of  suspicion  or  tesentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fukinius  Tno,  for 
having  reqnind  one  Junina  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infenial  legionsk  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  pande  of  giie^  ill- 
neaa,  and  aupplication.  Aa  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  wislk,  he  waa  carried  in  a  woman'a  litter  to  the 
laiMte  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cation,  and  Btrelched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
euipeior,  who  received  him  with  an  nnmoved 
eountenance,  and,  in  slating  the  case  to  be  proved 
againat  him,  afiiscted  a  deaire  neither  to  anppreaa 
nor  to  exaggemte  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hnie  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
tbon^  his  aunt  Scribonia  bad  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade Urn  from  thus  dmng  another's  work ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleased 
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Tiberius  to  bave  him  shun  would  lather  be  doing 
another's  woik.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusen,  Hia  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentnlns  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assnme  the  cognomen  Dmsus. 
(Tab  Awm.  ii.  27—32 ;  Snet.  7%.  25 ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  1£ ;  Senec  EpaL  70.) 

1 1.  Nbro  Cla  UDID8  Dhusus  (commoiily  called 
by  the  modems  Dmsus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
fimn  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimns,  whien  waa  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  hia  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Oeimanicns, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
caie  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Oemuwicua,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Druiilla  (aflerwaida  Julia  Auguata) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claadii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 

gna.  From  the  adoption  of  hia  maternal  giand- 
ther  [No.  7]  by  a  Liviua  Drusns,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
triona  race.  He  waa  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberiua 
Nero,  who  waa  aflerwaids  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorae  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  hiiaaelt  Drusus  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.C. 
88,  and  a  anspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step-father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
waa  often  in  men's  moutha, 

Tbu  nh-vxovn  ml  Tpf^qivmiti^ 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  ai^inted 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Dmsus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  il  62 ;  Snet.  Aug.  62, 
Ctaud.  1 ;  Pmdentins,  d»  SinuUaero  JUna».) 

Drasns,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
peoj^  than  waa  his  brother.  He  waa  free  frnn 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Clandian  race  oaaumed  ita  moat  attiactive,  as  in 
Tiberins  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  ha 
did,  thera  waa  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  hia  manners  waa  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  poo- 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
wajrsexhibiting  to  wards  his  friends  ao  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricions  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  diameter  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tas.  Ana.  vi.  fil ;  VelL  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  waa  known  that  he  had  a  deaire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth reatorad,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
andent  libertiea.  (BueLCbaA  1;  Toe.  .^aa.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  ha 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Angnstns  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  waa  betrayed  by 
Tiberiua  taAugustos(Saet.  Tit.  SO.)  Bat  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  auction  of  Tibe- 
rins was  either  a  hoUow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main- 
tained during  their  lives  aa  appeannce,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tendemeas,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
riua  Maximns  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendtbip  of  Castor  and  PoUuz  I  In  the  do- 
mestic rektions  of  life,  the  eondnet  of  Dmsus  was 
exempfaury.     He  married  the  beautiful  and  illus- 
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trion*  Antonia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  tlie 
preponderaoce  of  authority  [Antonia,  No.  5],  th« 
ymmgrr  daughter — of  M.  Antonini  the  trinmTir  by 
Octana,  the  riater  of  Augnstut.  Their  mutual 
attachment  wa*  unuiually  great,  and  the  nniollied 
fidelity  of  Druao*  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiiation  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  i>  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Albinoraniu  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  DnwH : 

Tu  concenui  amor,  tn  tolu*  et  ultimue  iUi, 
Tu  requie*  feuo  grata  laborii  enu. 
He  mut  bare  been  young  when  he  manied ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  KTeial 
children  who  died  befi)re  him,  beeide*  the  three, 
Genaanictti,  Lina,  and  Claudina,  who  turrired 
their  fiither. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  &  c.  1 9,  he  ob- 
tained permisuon,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  fire  year*  before  the  reguku-  time. 
(Dion  Cos*.  lir.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
16,  wo  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show ;  and  when  Augustus,  npon  his 
departure  for  Oaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
piaetor,  along  with  him,  Dmsns  was  left  in  the  city 
to  dischoige,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  Ut.  19.)  In 
the  fellowiiw  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
■gainst  the  Rbaetians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  trarellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  fixim  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. Dmius  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  InQy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  hi*  reward. 
The  Rhaetians,  after  bebg  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  QauL  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus,  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindclici,  while  others  snbmitted  with- 
oat  resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  papulation  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  ir.  fin. ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploiU  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustns  are  the  theme  of 
•  smrited  ode  of  Horace.  {Oarm.  ir.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  B.  c.  13,  Dmsns  vnu  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  eaaetion 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who.  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
Blade  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
•f  taxation,  and  in  b.  c  12  quelled  the  tumult* 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  me». 
suRS.  (liiT.  Epii.  cxxxvi.  cxzzviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
■onuol  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gnstus,  had  fomented  the  disailection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumult*  which  ensued,  their 
troop*  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  bock  into  the  Balavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  layins  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  coune  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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dued  the  Frirams,  laid  upon  them  a  mndfrnt*  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides,  and  passed  by  dudlows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chaud,  where  his  vessels  gTonnded 
npon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  tbn  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approecbed.  He  ictnmed  to 
Rome,  and  in  s.  c.  11  was  made  praetor  iirbanna. 
Dnisus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  pene- 
tmted  to  the  German  ocean.  It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  nconnoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventare  and  acieotific 
discovery.  (Tac.  Germ.  S4.)  From  the  augmatj 
character  of  the  tribes  be  subdued,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision ;  and  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  geographical  exactneaa  i*  iaoeaaed  by  th* 
alterations  vrhich  time  and  the  ekment*  have  mad* 
in  the  &oe  of  the  country.  Maonert  and  othen 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  pbee  wiiere  the  flee* 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  DoUart  firs*  a»- 
sumed  its  present  form  in  a.o.  1277;  and  Wilhefaa 
[PMxiigt  dar  Nero  Claudnu  Drmmt  im  SirMiiiim 
TaUiehUuKi)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  tha 
month  of  the  Weser,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture. It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  eonrse 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  geoe- 
ibI  opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  aim  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  tha 
Zuydersee.  This  opinion  is  coniiniied  by  a  paa- 
soge  in  Tacitus  [^Ann.  iL  8),  where  Oeraaaiens, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  pratys  for  the 
pretection  of  his  fiither,  who  had  gone  the  some 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Znydene* 
(Locus  Flevns)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  oMiaih  of 
the  Eins  (Amisia).  To  this  ezpeditioa  of  Dmaaa 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
£ms  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  imit.),  in  whidi  the 
Bracteri  were  defeated,  and  the  sabjngatiaa  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrduoris 
(Borknm).  (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N.  It.  11) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  Ombcr'k  EbKg- 
ehpadie,  s.  o.  Dnuai)  thinks,  that  the  cauml 
of  Dmsus  must  have  been  too  great 'a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  poiod,  and  that  Di»> 
sus  could  not  have  had  time  to  ran  up  the  Ebil 
He  snpposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  oeeaa 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geogmphicol  knowled^  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  L«caa 
Flevus  for  a  aafer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  began  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  bobc 
yean  afterwards.  The  precise  naton  at  thoaa 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.  They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (/isse),  bat 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (agger,  siofas)  across  the  R^ine. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  fomae  ia 
the  sense  of  a  monnd,  not  a  canal.  "  Ttwa*  Ttberim 
fimoM  novi  et  immensi  opeti*  efiedt,  qoae  ddbc 
adhne  Drusinae  vocantnr.''  (CSToarf.  i.)  Tacitus 
(Akk.  ziiL  63)  says,  that  Pkullinas  Ponpeio*,  ia 
A.  D.  68,  completed  the  agger  oaavada  Skema 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drasn*  sixty-three  yean 
before ;  and  afterwards  relate*  that  Civilia,  by  de- 
stroying the  make  formed  by  Drasas,  allowed  tha 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inandate  the 
sideof  OauL  (tfu(.v.l9.)  The  most  proboUe  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Diusn*  dug  a  cual  boa  iJha 
Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doeaberg 
(which  bears  a  trace  of  his  nane),  and  that  ha  aisa 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  luurow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacoi  Fletm*  with  the 
ocean.  Theie  were  hi*  fimae.  With  regard  to 
his  aggtr  or  mobti  it  is  mppofed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  wuth-westem  ann  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  older  to  allow  mote 
tiater  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  rery  donbtfuL 
Some  modem  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Ysael  with  •  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  ZnyderMe. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipetea,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Chemsd  as 
Bit  as  the  Vianrgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  farces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.     He  would  have 

?one  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
inch  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  lettled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  preefectui  caitro- 
mm.  (Jul  Obsequens,  L  132.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  rpiwaia  Apa^rau,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (vis.  long.  33°.  45'.  lat.  62°.  45'.^  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.  But  die  careless  bravery  of  the 
Oennans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoiL  The  Cherusci  dioae 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  die  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrince,  they 
rushed  on  vrithoat  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (tonpiai),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cats.  liv.  20 ;  Flotus,  iv.  12 ;  Pliii. 
H.N.  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathins  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  eonfinenoe  of  the  Lnppia  and 
the  Aliu),  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
modem  Casael  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderbom;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Use,  to  be  Lisbora 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  MUnster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  £J»L  czzxviii.},  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ovar 
tion  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
bis  post    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 
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been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refined  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerfiil  peo- 
ple :  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  other* 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius  (Liv.  Epii.  cxxziz) ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  npoa 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  ^m.  i.  56.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdnnensian  OanI,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Oermany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  K.  c.  9.  Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  the  actual  oom- 
mencement  of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  L  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  huk. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (lb.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hord-fonght 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.  (Tac  Ann.  xiL  29.)  He  then  turned  hi« 
forces  against  the  Cherusa,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Mesaalla 
Coiria.  de  Aug.  Prog.  39;  Fed.  Albin.  1.  17,118; 
Anr.  Vict  EpU.  I ;  Orosins,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined-  Floras  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roods  through  (/lot^eA)  die  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhekn  (FddzSge,  &c.  p.  50)  thinks  that  ha 
advanced  through  Thnringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  erota  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init. ; 
Eutrop,  iv.  12.)  A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  "Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Awayl  The 
end  of  tby  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cassius  caimot  help  believing  the  &ct  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  itilfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  {Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  modems  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wsla. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intienchmenta,  ike  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)  Sneh  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  midit  of  dangerous  enemies.  Between  the 
Elbe  and  die  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal^ 
death  overtook  Drains.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  (cxL)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drasus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drasus  died  of  the  ftacture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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Domennu  vritns  who  mention  the  death  of  Dra- 
wt,  no  one  beeidei  ■lludei  to  the  broken  leg. 
Soetoniu,  whoM  hiitor;  it  a  rich  nceptacle  of 
•cnndal,  mentinni  the  incredible  report  that  l>ru- 
•ui  vat  poiwDcd  by  Augiutoa,  after  baring  di»- 
obeyed  an  order  of  the  emperor  for  hii  recall.  It 
it  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thonght 
he  had  advanced  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwite  to  exaipeimte  into  hntility  the  inoffeniiTe 
tiibei  berond  the  Elbe.  Tiberius,  Auguitni,  and 
Liria  were  in  Paria  (Tidnum)  when  the  tidingt 
of  the  dangeroui  illneu  of  Dnwu  reached  them. 
Tiberiui  with  extnordinaiy  ipeed  croaaed  the 
Alpa,  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  mile* 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrired  in  time  to  cloee 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zii.  20; 
VaL  Max.  t.  5 ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec  CommiL 
ad  Polyb.  S4.)  Drasos,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  pretence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  bo  rreaired  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drutus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarter*  of  the  army  at  Mognntiacum  (Mayenoe) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberias  u-alking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wish^  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mart,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  Tenet  that  were  inicribed  upon  hit 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Flaminian  Cimis,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius  like  Drusut,  and  to  rouchiafe  to  me  as 
honourable  a  death  as  his." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Dmsns  the  cogno- 
men Oermanicus  was  decreed  to  him  and  hit  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  hia  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  may  be  seen  npon  ex- 
tut  coins,  as  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed. 


which  was  itnick  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac  ^nii.  iL  7),  and  Eusebiut  {ChTomwom 
ad  jl.  o.  43)  speaks  of  a  Drusut,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drutus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  bi-lween  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Germanicus,  It  it  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquoriet  of  Majence  refer  the  Ekhd- 
stein  and  the  Drunlock.  Betides  the  coins  of 
Dnitut,  tereral  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  DaetgUothek,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  25.'>);  and  among 
the  bronxes  found  at  Herculaneura  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  fiill-length  likeness 
of  Drusns. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
I  ivy.     In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  evenU  not 
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nentioBed  by  those  writers,  it  is  oiken  neoeasw^ 
to  hare  reconne  to  uncertain  conjecture^ 

The  misery  that  Umsus  must  have  oocaaioned 
among  the  Oennan  tribes  was  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive. Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  tlM 
Oennan  imprecation  **  Das  dich  der  Dras  bole  ^ 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  deiaa 
tated,  and  immense  multitudes  were  earned  away 
from  their  home*  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhinei  Such  was  the  homr  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
German  women  of^  dashed  their  babes  gainst 
the  ground,  and  then  flung  their  mangled  bodie* 
in  the  bees  of  the  soldiers.  (Oraa.  vi  21.) 
Drusut  himself  possessed  great  animal  eoorage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  enpige  in  !■—■■"■*' 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  otdei 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima.  He  had  no 
contemptible  tat  to  contend  against,  and  thoagh 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed — thoogh,  as  Van* 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Oermaaic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — be  certainly  accomplished  an  imptr- 
tant  work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  tin 
Rhine  and  th«  Weser,  and  erecting  ferticsaea  to 
preserve  his  conqaeats.  According  to  Fkroa,  he 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  akng  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  tiro  Invlges  acnas 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pretted  the  Oermant  not  let*  by  the  opinion  of  hit 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  hit 
armt.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  but  thc7  who  sab- 
mitted  might  rely  on  his  good  iSsith.  He  did  not, 
like  hii  successor  Yarns,  rouse  and  "■^'"'^  oppo'i' 
tion  by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  endty  ta 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  a*  be  was  ia 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossibla  to  proDoiuice.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  bb 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  grnoal,  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  ideas,  were  ierocions  and  dai^ger- 
ous  barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  cast 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  mose 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  &ir  to  view  the  cha- 
racter* of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  tat  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satiify  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(Bayle,  IhcL  s.  v.;  Ferd.  Wacfater,  in  End  mmd 
Grmber't  fWjKJopwUe,  a  v.;  Wilh<jm,  die  PeU- 
ziigt  da  Nero  Claudimt  Di  aist  ia  ^at  KirdL 
DealtdUamd,  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  TiBBRitiR  NiRo  Cabsar,  the  emperor 
Tiberiut.     [Tiberius.] 

I3l  0BRllAKICt;8  Carsar.  [Gcrmamiccii.] 

14.  LiviA.     [Livu.] 

15.  Tl  Claudids  Dritsdr  Cabsar,  the  em- 
peror Cbudiut.     [Claudius,  p.  775,  b.] 

1 6.  Druiur  Cabur,  commonly  called  by  moden 
writert  Drutus  Jnnior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
uncle  Draaus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (Nol  IIX 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  hi*  first 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  <^  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atticua.  Thus,  his 
great-graadfiither  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother's  ude  was  by  no  ninaiii 
so  sptendid  aa  that  of  his  cousin  Germanim^  wha 
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s   gnindMMi  of   tha  triumvir  Antony  and 
great-nephew  of  Augaatai.      He  muiied  LJTis, 
the  liiter  of  Oermanicui,  after  the  de«th  of  her 
first  husband,  Caina  Caewir,  the  son  of  Auguatn* 
and    Scribonia ;    but  bii    wife    waa    neither  to 
popular  nor  ao  prolific  aa  Agrippinn,    the  vife 
•f    Gennanicat,      HoweTer,  ahe  bare  him  three 
children — two  aona,  who  were  twint,  and  a  daugh- 
ter.    Of  the   twina,  one  died  shortly  after  hia 
Gather,  and  the  other,  Tiberiua,  waa  murdered  by 
The  emperor  Calignhi.     The  daughter,  Julia,  waa 
first  mairied  to  Nero,  aon  of  Qermanicua,  and, 
•fter  bia  death,  ahe  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
I>ruai  into  tha  eqoeatrian  bmily  of  the  Rnbellii, 
by    uniting  henelf  with   C.  Rubellioa   Blandua. 
(Tac   Ami.  vi.  27;    Jut.  SuL  riii.  40.)      Ai 
long  aa  Oenaanicua  lived,  the  court  waa  divided 
between  the  portiea  of  Qermanicua  and  Drusna, 
and  Tiberiua  artfully  held  the  balance  of  £avonr 
even  between  them,  taking  can  not  to  declare 
which  ahould  be  hia  aocceaaor.     Notwithatanding 
ao  many  drcumttancea  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealonay,  it  ia  one  of  the  beat 
traita  in  the  character  of  Ihnaua,  that  he  alwaya 
preaerved  a  cordial  friendahip  for  Qermanicua,  and, 
upon  hia  death,  waa  kind  to  hia  children.  (Tac.  ^im. 
iu  43,  ir.  4.)    When  Piao,  relying  on  thia  ordinary 
iMiitneM  of  homan  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manictit,  endeavonied  to  aecure  the  protection  of 
DniauB,  Druaua  replied  to  hia  overturet  with  a  atu- 
died  ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  leaaon  of 
the  emperor'a  craft,  for  hia  own  diapoaition  waa  na- 
tutally  frank  and  unguarded.  {Aim.  iiL  8.)  Though 
ha  had  not  the  diaaimulation  of  Tiberiua,  he  waa 
neariy  hia  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.     He 
delighted  in  alaughter,  and  auch  waa  hia  ferocity, 
that  the  aharpeat  aword-bhtdea  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Dniaine  bladea.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ivii.  13.)    He 
waa  not  only  a  drunkard  bimaelf,  but  he  forced  bia 
guest*  to  drink  to  exceat.     Plutarch  relatea  how  a 
physician  waa  treated,  who  waa  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himaelf  aober  by  taking  bitter^ 
almond*  aa  an  antidote   to  the  effecta  of  wine. 
{Sfmpo$.  i.  6.)     Tiberiua  behaved  harahly  to  bia 
aon,  and  often  nphraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  hia  debancheriea,  mingling  threats  of 
diainberilance  with  hia  upbraiding*. 

In  A.  n.  10  be  was  qnaeator.  After  the  death 
of  Augnatua,  a.  d.  1 4,  (in  wboae  praiae  he  read  a 
funenl  oration  befon  the  roatra,)  he  waa  aent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legiona.  Thia 
taak  he  performed  with  addteae,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leadera,  and  the  auperatitioua  feara  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  aoldiera  by  aa  opportune 
eeUpae  of  the  moon  aided  hit  efforta.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
U-SIO.)  After  hia  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  made 
oonsnl  in  A.  n.  15,  and,  nt  the  gkdiatorial  game* 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Oennanicu* 
(bia  brothrr  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  aangninaiy  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  oflhnd  the  aqoeamishnes*  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Aim,  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  hia  office  by  bia  excesses,  and  by  his  Ibndnets 
for  players,  whom  he  encoursged  in  their  Ctctioua 
riota,  in  oppoaition  to  hia  father'a  lawa.  In  one  of 
bis  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pommelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  thia  exhibition  of  hia 
pngiliatic  propenaities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Hlyricom,  not  only  to  teach  him 
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the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  papular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  bis  opentiona,  but  he  auoceeded  in  foment' 
ing  ditsension  among  the  Germanic  tribea,  and 
deatroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduua.  For  theae 
ancceaaea  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
aenate.  In  the  year  a.  o.  21,  he  waa  conaal  a 
aecond  time,  and  the  emperor  waa  bia  colleague 
In  A.  o.  22,  he  waa  promoted  to  the  atill  higher 
dignity  of  the  "  tribunicia  poteatas,"  a  title  deviaed 
by  Auguatua  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  thia  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  yeara  of  their  nign  upon 
their  ooina.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  aacnaanct  character  of  tribunua  plebi* 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Druaua  waa  clearly  to  point  him  out  aa  the  in- 
tended aucceaaor  to  the  empire.   {Aim.  iil  56.) 

On  one  occaaion  Drusna,  who  regarded  Sejanua 
a*  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuoaity  of  hia  tem- 
per, and  atruck  the  fovourite  upon  the  foce.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanua  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  hi* 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulua  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Druaua,  aeduced  her  affactiona,  perauaded 
the  adttltereaa  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promiaed  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Druaua  waa  got  rid  o£  Her  phyaician  Endemns 
waa  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poiaon  wa*  adminiateied  to  Pruaus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
contequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  7ii6.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  A.  o.  23,  and  was  firtt  brought  to 
light  eight  yean  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanua,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Endemus  and 
Lygdus.    {Ann.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Driisus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  tuooessioa 
revert  to  the  house  of  Oennanicus.  Tiberius  bon 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  vrant  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obvene  the 
head  of  Dmsas,  with  Davsvs  Cabbas  Ti.  Auo. 
F.  Divi  Avo.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  PoNTir. 
TniBVN.  POTIST.  Itck. 


17.  Nino.    [Nnuk] 

18.  Drosus,  a  son  of  Oeimanicns  and  Agrippimu 
In  A.  l>.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  qnaettorship  five  yean  be- 
fora  the  legal  age.  (Tac  Aim.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  {Oalifula,  12),  he  was 
made  augnr.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  umimiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.     His  eMer  brother  Nen  was  higher  in 
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the  ftrour  of  Agrippina,  and  ttood  between  liim 
and  the  hope  of  •ooceuion  to  the  empire.    Thii 
pradnoed  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  enrious 
and  ambidous  mind  of  Dnuu.     Sejanai,  too,  was 
anzion*  to  kucoeed  Tiberiiu,  and  sought  to  remoTe 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentaoe  wonld 
be  lilceljr  to  oppoce  hit  achemea.     Thoogh  he  al- 
teady  nieditated  the  deatraction  of  Dnuiu,  he  iirtt 
choee  to  take  advantage  of  hit  eitrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  ploU  ngainst  hia 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that   wretched  prince,    (^m.  iv.  60.) 
Tiheriua  had  witaeaaed  with  diapleaanre  the  mark* 
of  public  fiiTour   which  were  exhibited   towards 
Nera  and  Dmsiu  as  members  of  the  house  of  Oer^ 
manieas,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plana  that  were 
eontiiTed  for  their  deatmction.     He  deehucd  in 
the  senate  hia  diaapprobation  of  the  public  pmyera 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication   was    enough    to    eneomaga   accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Dniaas,  a  woman  of  the 
moat  itbandoned  character,  made  frequent  eharget 
against  him.   (Ann.  n.  40.)     The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  d.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  erery  charge  that  could  be 
odleeted,  heightened  by  inrective.    Dmsns,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  coiAemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiheriua  kept  him  for 
some  yean  impriaoned  in  a  amall  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  aa  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanns.    Finding,  however,  that  a  beliei 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
'Agrippina  and  her  son,   with  his  nsnal  love   of 
haffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obaeurity,  he  gave  ordera,  in  A.  D.  S3, 
that  Druana  ahould  be  atamd  to  death.     Dmsna 
lived  for  nine  daya  after  this  cruel-sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattreaa  was  stuffed.     (Suet. 
2W.  64;  Tae.  ^m.  Ti.  23  ) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymns,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occuned  in  hia  dungeon  during  his  long  incaiceia- 
tion.  In  thia  joumaF  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re. 
bukes  administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmur^  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberiu^  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  leht- 
"^ond  hia  disaBection  to  the  state;  and  pro- 

journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  bo  rwd.  Thia 
w„ toomuchj^even  for th.  Roman  senate. degmded 
niJ,m^.„j  1  wnators  were  struck  with  asto- 
of  s^L^t  "^  1*  *•  contemptuous  indecency 
^d  deL^  f^r""  ''?  »  'y™"'  ^°™"»7  "  dark, 
Sm«^^„d  ...  "^  '"  *'■•  "•"o^r.^t  of  hii 
»nd«  t'h'  „l±i:  "|'«"P««1  the  horrid  redtal, 
tcstaSon  at  Jh^?"  "^  ?"*"»»  exdamations  of  de^ 

the  CycUde.  inS  H?^  ^  "PP"^  «»"»>g 

out  tWhrCn^.  "*^ *■"* «»no*«" gmvi 

«»  j»'»  the  a^.  of  k*  ^"V''»  '~  proceeding 
"•  "^  »"•  fi«tW,  and  to  imadi 
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^^t  and  Syria.  This  aSur  might  bin  lal 
senoos  conseqnences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sahinua,  who,  after  a  sharp  par- 
suit,  canght  the  &lae  Drnsns  at  NiooipoBa,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  be  was  a  ss> 
of  M.  Silanns.    (Jm.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  7.) 

19.  Caiits  Cabsak  Calioola,  the  tmyiM 
Caligula.    [CALiti(n,A,  p.  563,  h.] 

20.  AoBirpiNA.    rAoMPPiNA,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  DRina,LA.    [Dbusixa,  Nol  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livu-la.    [Jolla.] 

23.  DnDSim,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgiilanill*  H* 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attainii^  pabeity,  in  a.  n. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  pUy,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  uid  catching  in  his  moath.  TUa 
occnned  bat  a  fewdasrs  after  he  had  been  tngagvJ 
to  mairy  a  daughter  of  Sejaoos,  and  yet  them 
were  people  who  leponed  that  he  had  been  fiaa- 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanna.  (Soat.  Claadmm, 
27 ;  Tae.  Aum.  iii  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  DatjsiLLA.    [Dbusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  DxcDfua  Dausua.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  3, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian: — 
£z  fnaatoribmt  guUam  aoUoaf  jiiniwsiii  aortars 
«*  Sataiat-amtitlio,  qmod  Jidiim  ut  Dtdme  tknuo 
et  Porebu  Oimimlibmt.  It  has  been  eomjaonly  snp- 
poaed  that  Ulpian  here  refer*  to  a  gewmd  deoee 
of  the  senate,  tmdt  in  the  consulship  he  immw, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  pimtueea  ta 
qnaeston  w  ^eaeraJL  We  rather  beUeva  hia  t» 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  baa  tiae  t» 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  aUot- 
ment  of  provinces  to  particular  quaeston,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  in 
which  thu  teas  aom>.  (Camp.  Cit  PUIipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  &aaA»<nsaatta,  qaorf 

faeban  ett.  It  is  nnoertain  who  Dedmaa  Diiisaa 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  bmtheis 
KriegeU  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Oarftm  Jarit, 
emneoualy  refer  his  conialship  to  a.  D.  c  JAS 
(b.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Chuidins  Onuas  (the  faeolher 
of  the  emperDr  Tiberius)  and  Crispinns  were  can- 
snls.  Pi^os  {AimaL  ad  A.  U.  C  677)  pnposM 
the  unauthorised  reading  D.  BnUo  H  AimiKo  far 
D.  Dnuo  et  Pordaa,  and  in  this  conjectare  is  M- 
lowed  by  Bach.  (HitL  Jar.  Ram.  p.  208,  ed.  6ta.) 
Ant.  Augustinns  (dt  Nom.  Pnp.  PamieeL  in  Otto's 


Tie$aunu,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  eoasalship 
hare  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  cmpenrs,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinoes  were  assigned  to  qaaeatan, 
ear  &  CV,  daring  the  republic  The  most  prohabia 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepeniick  [Ad  SiiCTiini  d»  Jm- 
dieio  Centmmanli,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Dmsos  was  consul  suSectas  with  Lepidns  Poaciaa 
in  a.c.  137,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hoabliaa 
Hareinus. 

27.  C  Dauaua.  Suetonius  (Ai^mA  94)  givca 
a  miracnloua  anecdote  of  the  infoncy  of  Aogaataa, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C  Drnaa, — 
Ul  mr^itmm  ttpmd  C.  Dmmm  tHat.  Ofthiawiilcr 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  nnfikciy  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.T.O.] 

DRY'ADKa     [NvwHAS.] 

DRYAS  (Ap^),  a  son  of  Area,  and  bnther 
of  Tereus,  waa  one  of  the  Calydaaian  haatm. 
He  was  imudered  by  his  own  brotho',  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  hia  son  Itys  shoald  (aD  fay 
the  hand  of  a  rehuive.  ( Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Hygia. 
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Fak.  46.)  There  an  fiTt  other  mydncd  penon- 
■get  of  thii  name.  (Apollod.  ii  1.  §  6;  Horn. 
It.  yi.  130;  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  I ;  Horn  11.  i.  263; 
Hemod.  ScMl.  Mm.  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Apiffiw).  There  ere  two  penant 
of  thii  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eaaebiua  (Pnup. 
Eeai^.  X.  p.  495)  at  an  author  who  lired  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  ia 
uncertain,  and  we  hare  no  clue  for  any  fiirther  in- 
Teetigation  about  him.  The  seoond  Drymon  if 
mentioQed  by  lamblichna  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean*.  (Z>e  Va.  Pgth.  36 ;  oomp.  Fabric. 
BOl.  Grate,  i.  p.  29,  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  (Af>iK(n)),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryope^  or,  according  to  other*,  of  Eorytoi. 
While  (he  tended  the  floeki  of  her  &tber  on 
Mount  Oeta,  the  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Haaiadiyadea,  who  taught  her  to  ting  hymnt  to 
the  godi  and  to  dance.  On  one  occaiion  the  wai 
teen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  poatetaion  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himtelf  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  nnimnl,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  {lightened  the  nymphs  away, 
to  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andniemon,  the  son  of  Ozylut, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissns,  who,  i^ker  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryadet 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  itead  there  wat  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphittus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  wat  allowed  to  approach.  (Or.  Met  iz. 
325,  tn. ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Bya.  i.  e. 
Apuilini.)  Virgil  (Aat.  z.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L-  S.] 

DRYOPS  (Ap&nf),  a  ton  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheini,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  lor  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  infant  in  a 
liollow  oak  tree  (Sf»t;  Schol.  adApoUom.  Mod.  i. 
1283;  Txetz.  ad  Lyeopk  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  aa  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  at  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  iet- 
tival  in  honour  of  him  CTery  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  wat  adorned  with  a  Tery  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paut.  ir.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
(onntiy  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopyhe,  at  iar  as  Mount  Pamaaiua.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vL  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Ham.  It.  xz.  454 ;  Diet.  Cret  ir.  7;  Virg. 
Aet.  z.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  (AjNnr^ii  or  ^firrra),  daughter 
of  Dareins,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marria^  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
tame  tmie  that  be  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Banine.  (Airion,  Anab.  vil  4.  S  6 ;  Diod. 
zrii.  107.)  She  wat  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccat.    (Plut  Ala.  c.  ult.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Oaul 
and  Lower  Oermany  in  the  ivign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  tocoestor  of  PaiUinut  in  that  pott. 
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When  the  Ftiiiant  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  hnd  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but, 
although  they  themselTes  were  honoured  and  die- 
tingnished  by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians  , 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  conntiy  they  had  occu-  ' 
pied,  and  those  who  resitted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
wat  then  ocenfaed  by  the  Amptirarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  br  the 
Chauei,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  tLem  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  ofier,  which  he  looked  upon 
at  a  bribe  to  betray  hit  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tencfateri  and  Bructeii  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  atms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Cnrtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were' 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac  Aim.  ziu.  54,  56;  Plin. 
/r.MzzziT.  18.)  [L.  8.] 

DUCAS,  MICHA^  (MixoitA  i  Aoiwaf),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Dncas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Paheologns  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fiimily  of  the 
Ducnses,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  145S. 
This  Michael  Ducat  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XII.,  the  hut  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Oateluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Oateluzd,  the  ton 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  prinees  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
wat  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenica, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducat,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  sncceseor,  Nicholaa, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  surrired  thit  event,  but  his  further 
Hie  is  not  known.  The  few  particuUrs  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "History."  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
fint  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  1.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  I.eBbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducat  wrote  most  barbarous  Oreek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  alL  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  be  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
cbusical  Oreek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.     He  ia  a  must. 
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faithful  hutorUn,  grave,  jodirioai,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  hit  account  of  the  cause*  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  i*  full  of  wKacity  and  wii- 
dom.  Ducaa,  Cbalcondylaa,  and  Phranxa,  are 
the  chief  tonrcct  for  the  but  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducaa  surposfles  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  nanative  and  the  logical  armngement  of  his 
niatt<>n.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thorouf;hly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bulliaud  (BuUioldus),  "  Uistoria  Byaantina 
a  Joanne  Polaeolngo  L  ad  Mebemetem  U.  Ac- 
cfssit  Chronicon  breve  (xporuwr  vvrre^tar),  etc 
Vcrsione  Latina  et  Notit  ab  Ismael  BulUaldo," 
Paris  I  S49,foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  l729,foL  It 
has  been  alao  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
IK34,  8vo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errozi  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducaa,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  lint  published  by 
Miutodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  "Antologia." 
It  alto  forms  a  valoable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gnue.  viii.  pp.  33,  34; 
Hankins,  Scri/iL  Djizant.  pp.  640 — 644 ;  Hammer, 
GadiKhte  da  Oiman.  Reic/ies,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  not.  h. 
p.  7-2.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCE'NNIUS  GBTMINUS.  [GEMi.ND(i.J 
DUCE'TIUS  (AavWrtot),  a  chief  of  the  Sioe- 
lians,  or  Sicela,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Siceliant  by  I>io- 
dorut  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illua- 
trious  descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menoenum.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeant,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Dua'tius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also,  (Diod.  xi  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  iuvolved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syraciisan*  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  foUowert,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  phtciiig  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusana  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth,  (Diod. 
xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calocte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terniptod  by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c.  (Diod. 
xii.  8,  -.'9  ;  Wessclinp,  mi  loc)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DUl'LIA  or  DUl'LLIA  OENS,  plebeian. 
The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  II.  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  de- 


DUILIU3. 
cemvir  K.  Dnilio*  and  two  of  hi*  coDeagne*  ' 
plebeian*.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  ivad,  that 
aU  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians;  but  this 
moat  be  regarded  a*  a  men  haaty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canuleins, 
for  Ldvy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  1 3)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duilin*,  the  militarf  tnboiie, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  thiat  occsn 
in  this  gens  is  LoNQCs.  [L.S.] 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Ddilius,  wa*  tribune  of 
the  pleb*  in  B.  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  cemi^  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  Kja 
colleague,  C.  Siciuu*,  sammoned  Appios  Claudius 
SaUnu*,  the  ccnsnl  of  the  year  previona,  befoce  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  mode  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.Caanua.  [Clac- 
niDS,  No.  2.)  Twenty-two  year*  later,  K.  c  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  againat  the  tyranny  ef 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  cluunpion*  af 
his  Older,  and  it  was  on  hi*  advice  that  the  piebeiaii* 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mon*  Sacer. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  wen  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  ntnned  to  the  Aventine, 
M.  Duilius  and  CX  Sicinni  were  invested  srith  the 
tribune*hipa  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediaiely 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consols  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  thea  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  pleb* 
without  it*  tribune*,  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
hi*  verdict*,  thoold  be  *courged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noUe  and  high-minded  champioii 
of  hi*  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  a*  well  a*  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bound*, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemviim, 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilin*  declared  that 
then  hod  been  enough  puni*hment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
cians. When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  wen 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilin*  ai^reed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  vote*  for  the  r»- 
election  of  his  coUeagnes.  They  wen  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilius  re^igned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  ii,  58,  61,  iii.  52-54, 
59,  64;  Diod,  xi,  68;  Diony*,  xi,  46;  Cic  J* 
Re  FM.  ii,  31,} 

2.  K.  Duiuus,  wa*  elected  together  with  tw» 
other  plebeian*  a*  decemvir  for  the  year  a.  c  450, 
and  a*  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Acquians  and  Sabine*,  K.  Duilin*  and  fonr  of  hi* 
colleague*  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidn*  againat  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  deoemviiate, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvin  had  been  ponisb- 
ed,  Duilius  escaped  firam  sharing  their  nta  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property, 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Rome, 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liv.  iii,  35, 
41,  58 ;  Dionys,  x.  58,  iL  23, 46.) 

3,  K,  Duilius,  was  consul  in  a.  c  3S6,  and 
two  years  hjtcr  triumvir  for  the  pnrpoae  of  con- 

,  ducting  a  colony  to  Cales,  a  town  of  the  .^usonious, 
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■nintt  which  a  war  had  heen  carried  on  during 
hu  conaolahip,  and  which  had  been  leduoed  the 
Tear  after.  (Lir.  nil  16 ;  Died.  xrii.  88,  where 
be  i*  eironeoaaly  called  Kairm¥  Oia/Jpiat ;  Cic.  ad 
Pom.  ix.  21.) 

4.  li.  Duiuus,  wa*  trihuM  of  the  pleba  in  B.  c, 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  hit  eoUeagiie,L.MaeniDi, 
carried  a  rogation  de  muiario  /amon,  and  another 
which  preTented  the  imgolar  proceedingi  in  the 
cainpe  of  the  nldien,  nieh  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  eoldier*  out  of  Rome,  on  the  propoeal 
ofa  consul     (Lir.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C  Duiliua,  perhsfM  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  b.  a  3i2,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  jitn^aaiiin  BHiwam,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  oonduated 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties,  (Lir.  vii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  DuiLiiTS,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
tan^pd  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  naTy.  The  Romans  then  built  ^eir  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  qninqueremes  and  twenty 
triremea,  naing  for  their  modal  a  Carthaginian 
Teasel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
difiiuently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (It.  7),  it 
amounted  to  130,  and  according  to  Florus  (ii.  2)  to 
160.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  dayai  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  riii  10  ;  AureL  Vict.  d»  Vir, 
lUuatr.  38 ;  Ores.  {.  c),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
siand  of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cu.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Hessana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Comp. 
Polyaen.  ri.  16.  S  5.)  Soon  after,  when  we  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  £0  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  haring  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  r«st.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Comelins, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entmsted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
According  to.Zonaras  (riii.  1 1  \  Duilins,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
veil-known  grappling-irons  (n^pcurti),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  i^ips  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  huid-fight.  (Polybb  i.  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  SbxUeg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilins  was  informed  that  the 
Carth^nians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Hyle  in 
Sicily,  he  suled  thither  with  hjs  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1 30,  or,  according  to  Diodoms  (zxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  uil.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Lipaiean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorions  rictory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  giappling-iions.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  £0  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  gnat  as  Pol^binf  states.  Afker  the  vietaiy  waa 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  £^sta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  hare  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  StraUg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Boms  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  Ue  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin, 
SlnUeg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rone,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  rictory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  vras  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  waa 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5 ;  SiL 
ItalPnn.  vi.  663,  &c;  Quintil  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  Aim.  ii.  49 ;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Serviua,  on  Virg.  Qtorg.  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  aivnuuit  rot- 
Iralae,  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Qointilion,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  stiU  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first, 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (//£•(.  ofjiomt,  iii.  p.  579],  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (/icctemo*  Ann. /Kat.  i.p.l}8,ed. 
Schmiti)  remarks,  "  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Germanicus." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  rictoiy,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  &ct  is 
mentioned  in  connexian  with  his  consulship,  viz. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen,  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  CapitoUne  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  B.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator {or  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp, 
Liv.  EpiL  17;  Cic.  dt  Snect.  13,  Oral.  45,  pro 
PUac  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chiefbin  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Oisetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Seqnaui.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aednans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  eu- 
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treatiei  of  bis  brother,  IHritiacnt,  hia  life  wiu 
(pared,  though  Caeiar  had  him  dotelj  watched. 
This  occurred  in  B.  c.  58.  When  Caeaar  waa  on 
the  point  of  setting  oat  on  his  aeeond  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  B.  c.  54,  he  suapected  Dnninarix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in- 
sisted therefore  on  hia  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix,  upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aedann  caralry,  but  was  OTertaken  and  slain. 
(Caea.  B.  O.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  v.  6,  7  j  Pint.  Caa. 
18;  Dion  Casa.  xxxriii  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Aoiipii),  of  Samoa,  a  deacendant  of 
Alcibiadea  (Pint.  Alcib.  32),  and  brother  of  Ljn- 
cena,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphns. 
The  eariy  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  cletuchi  to  Somos,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
&  c.  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country.  Duns,  when  yet  a  boy,  gained  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  bim  there  with  an  inscription.  (Pans, 
vi.  1 3.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  nnknowni 
bat  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  b.  c.  324.  He  mast 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athena,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 
papils  of  Theophrastus.  (Athen.iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samoa,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  ia  unknown  by  what  meana  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  a.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
^  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  fragments.  Hia  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  i(  ri¥  'IMi-iinxmr 
Itrropla  (Diod.  xv.  6U),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
hruplat.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amyntas,  the  fether  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Ageslpolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  &  c  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  a.  a  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  ia  not  known,  though 
their  number  seema  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  Maxttoruti,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  laropieu,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  (Hator.  Analed.  p.  21 7) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereas  Vossius  and  Droysen  (Gexh.  d.  NacYolg- 
Ala.  p.  671,  &C.)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedoiiica  is  the  same  work  as 
the  laroplau  2.  n«pl  'AyaSoKKia  Urroptm,  in 
MvenU  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.  3.  Sa^„  ipo,,  that  is.  Annals  of  the 
niBlory  of  Samoa,  is  frequenUy  referred  to  by  the 
ancienu,  and  conaiated  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  n.pl  EiIpiwIJou  «al  XcpoKKtovs  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
'«4),  seems   to  be  the  same  as  «pl  rpay^las. 
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DURHIUS. 

Ve^.  1030.)  Duris  as  an  histofim  doe*  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  repatation 
among  the  ancients.  Cicero  {ad  AIL  •i\.\)  says  of 
him  merely  Aomo  n  hidoria  mtiu  dUigan,  and  Di»- 
nysius  (de  Compo*.  Verb.  4)  reckons  him  among 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  can  upon  the 
form  of  their  compositions.  His  historical  veracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (PeritL  28 ;  comp^ 
Dtmotlk.  19,  Aldb.  32,  Emm.  1),  but  he  doc*  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Duris  things  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  thus  led  ta 
doubt  the  credibility  of  hia  statements.  The  bag- 
ments  of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  Ol  Hulle- 
man,  "  Dttridis  Samii  quae  sapefront,"  Tnjeet.  ad 
Rben.  1841,  Bvo.  (Compu  W.  A.  Schmidt,  da 
Fontih.  veL  amior.  im  tmtrnad.  OftHt.  a  GaJIm 
m  Maeed.  <i  Orate  nuoeftu,  p.  17,  &C. ;  Pannfka, 
Rei  Samhrum,  p.  98,  Ac. ;  Holleman,  ^  c.  pfk.  1 
—66.)  [U  &] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (Aoipa  iMtms),  that  ia, 
of  EUiea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  an  epigiaiB  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (iL  59,  Branck  and  Jacubs)  oa 
the  inundation  of  Ephesos,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lyaimachns,  about  322  &  c  It  ia  proli*- 
ble,  from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  todc  phwe.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  penon 
from  Duris  of  Samoa.  (Jacob*,  xiiL  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes Laertins  (L  38)  mentions  a  Dnri*  who  wrata 
on  painting,  whan  Vossius  (ds  HiiL  Grate  p.  1 34, 
ed.  Westeimann)  supposes  ta  be  the  same  who  ia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiil  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diugenea  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustua,  of  whom  there  are  aeveral  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obverse 


the  bead  of  Angnstns;  and  the  boar  and  the  Ham 
feeding  upon  the  slag,  in  the  revenei,  have  icfer- 


enoe  to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  A«ga»- 
tus  took  great  delight.  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthfiil  head,  and  the  insoiptioa 
HoNOHi  probably  refers  to  the  game*  in  honovr  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  rngn  of  A«- 
gustn*.  (Comp.  Dion  Casa.  liv.  18;  Eckhel,  t. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DYNAMIUS. 
DURC/NIA  QENS,  pbbeian.  Of  thia  obKun 
Kns  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  mamben  are 
known,  viz. 

1 .  DnnoNiA,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebntint.  Her 
Mcoad  hnahond  wax  T.  Semproniiu  Ratilus,  who 
•eema  to  hare  had  a  diilike  to  hit  stepaon  Aebutias. 
Hia  mother,  perhapa  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  aome  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consula,  who  pro- 
tected him  againat  his  mother,  and  Dnronia  waa 
thua  the  canae  of  the  diacorery  and  auppreaaion  of 
those  orgiea,  in  a  c.  186.    (Liv.  zxxix.  9,  II,  19.) 

2.  L.  DuRONius,  waa  praetor  in  B.  c  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  hia  province,  to  which  the 
latri  were  added,  for  ambaaaadora  from  Tarentom 
and  Bmndosittm  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  latri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  Tbu  commissbn  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  bnt  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  aaaigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sdlcd  with  ten  veaaela  to  Illyri- 
cim,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  lUyrian  king  Oenthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  waa  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic     (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  DuRomus,  a  Roman  senator^  who  was 
ejected  &om  the  senate  in  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccua  ; 
for  Doronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  c:  98)  had  aboliahed  a  lai  mmptuaria,  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckleaa  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accuaa- 
tion  for  anditus  againat  the  cenaor  M.  Antoniua. 
(VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  g  5;  Cic.  de  Orai.  a.  68;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DuKONiDS,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad 
AU.  T.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L..  S.] 

DYMAS  (Av/ioi),  a  aon  of  Aegimina,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylaa  and  Hyllua.  The  three  tribea 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleia,  Dymanea,  and  Pam- 
phyli.  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  belieTed  to 
hare  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Pad.  Pyth.  li.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Doms  ;  Pans.  viL  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  lU  xvi  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6 ; 
Ov.  Ma.  xi.  761 ;  Horn.  (M  vi  22 ;  Viiff.  Atn.  a. 
310,428.)  [L.  S.] 

DYNA'MIUS.  I.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
fiioid  Auonioa.     From  this  little  piece  we  leam 
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that  Dynamio*  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  asaumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  hia  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.     (Auaon.  Prof.  xxiiL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  ''Epiatola  ad  Discipulum*^  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Paraenetid  Scriptores  Veteres"  of  Melchior 
Ooldast.  (InsuL  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  &mily  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
aeilles,  wnere  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  espedal  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  aame  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
sealoua  champion  of  the  righta  of  Rome,  laviahed 
his  ill-gotten  noarda  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teriea,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  ▲.  D. 
601,  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  bnt  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  S.  Marii,  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
bmdus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vila 
S.  Mamni,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Riex,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  "Chronologia  S.  Insulae  Leiinensis,*'by 
Vincentins  Bairalis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.     [W.R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (Avfi^ixto,),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrm- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  waa  called 
Epidamnoa,  after  the  &ther  of  Melissa.  (Pans.  vL 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  >.  e.  Aufi^x'<"-)     [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AwrurfAijj),  the  fother  of  Tri- 
ptolemns  and  Eubulena,  and  a  brother  of  Celens. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pauaa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Elenainiau  myateriea.  Ilia  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPCKNTIUS  (Aw- 
wovTfis  or  Avair6vTtos),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  g  6),  a  aon  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ((.  e.  AvmrSmor),  a  son 
of  Pelopa,  was  believed  to  ba  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontiom,  in  Pisatii.  [L.  S.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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